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JOHANN  WOLFGANG  GOETHE. 

It  muBt  always  be  a  great  deal  more  difficult  to  estimate 
justly  and  uodewtand  fully  the  power  and  gift  of  a  i>oet 
whose  worki  are  in  a  foreign  language,  than  to  appreciate 
(lie  singers  whose  tongue  is  our  own.  A  great  dual  of  the 
absolute  eagenuo  aud  soul  of  poetry  evaporates  in  the  very 
best  translation;  and  all  its  most  subtle  graces  are  apt 
to  elude  the  student  who  reads  by  the  help  of  dictionaries 
and  grammars.  In  this  particular,  above  all  others,  is  made 
risible  the  influence  of  that  little  audience  of  cultivated 
readers  who  stand  between  the  poet  and  the  ordinary 
public,  impressing  often  by  but  slow  degrees  their  judgment 
and  opinion  upon  the  less-informed  intelligences  that  take 
from  th«m  (heir  cue.  There  is  no  poetic  name  within  the 
last  .hundred  years  which  has  won  a  higher  place  than 
that  of  Goethe — we  might  indeed  say,  and  with  some 
truUt,  has  won  so  high  a  place;  and  yet  how  fuw  is  the 
number  of  ordinary  Sngliah  readers  who  know  Goethe  in 
anytbiog  but  the  most  superficial  and  accidental  way  I  A 
translation  of  "  Faust,"  taken  up  impartiall)-,  without  scru- 
tiny into  its  rank  —  the  most  indifferent  being  as  likely  as 
the  beat;  a  rememt>ered  glance,  twenty  years  ago,  for 
those  of  us  who  are  old  enoi^h,  into  Carlyie's  "  Wilhelm 
Meister ; "  a  va^ue  traditionary  recollection  of  Werler,  with 
perhaps  the  Erl-kiog,  as  a  very  great  refineinent  of  knowl- 
edge, to  crown  the  informafion,  —  about  so  much  of 
Goethe,  but  no  more,  may  be  supposed  to  be  generally 
known  to  the  English  reader.  And  yet  even  Uie  nnin- 
structed  reader,  thus  meanly  informed,  recognizes  the 
greatness  of  the  name,  and  does  a  sort  of  homage,  min- 

C'  1  widi  reverence  or  with  scorn,  with  love  or  with 
red,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  great  poet,  fashioned  so 
unlike  most  of  our  ideas  of  what  a  poet  should  be,  yet 
shadowing  over  earth  and  sea  in  an  abstract  size  and 
vastnesH  nhich  no  one  can  deny.  This  kind  of  shadowy 
impression  of  greatness  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  world 
in  spite  of  itself,  is  almost  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
rans  of  the  poet  than  that  more  just  and  clear  coDviction 
c^  excelleoce  which  intimate  knowledge  gives ;  and  in 
Goethe's  esse  the  unanimous  testimony  is  all  the  greater 
from  the  fact  that  he  is,  as  a  man,  hateful  to  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  people  who  unwillingly  accord  to  him  so 
high  a  plice  among  his  peers.  His  is  one  of  the  figures 
about  which  meD,looking  back,  lose  all  the  calm  of  his- 
torical observation.  The  thought  of  him  still  influences 
(he  mind  as  with  a  personal  partisanship.  To  the  smailtjr 
number  (and  let  us  allow  that  this  smaller  number  in- 
cludes those  who  know  Goethe  bent)  he  is  more  than  a 
poet  —  he  is  an  idol,  one  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best 
of  beings.  But  to  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  world  he  is, 
as  a  man  —  we  do  not  think  we  use  too  strong  a  word  — 
hateful.  His  votaries  worship  him  with  a  blind  faith  and 
superstition  such  as  are  commonly  enouzh  found  in  con- 
junction with  the  highest  intelligence,  so  long  as  that  faith 
is  not  called  forth  towards  sacred  things;  and  a  great 
many  of  the  rest  of  us  detest  him  with  no  instinctive  and 
thorough  repugnance  which  is  independent  of  reason.  But 
no  one  denies  his  greatness,  his  exalted  place,  his  rank 
among  the  highesL  To  very  few  men  since  the  world 
began  has  soch  a  universal  testimony  been  given ;  and  it 


I  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  a  testimony  could 
be  oUier  than  true. 
But  in  face  of  tliia  great  and  perplexing  figure  there  are 
I  so  many  questions  to  ask  and  difficulties  to  settle,  that  the 
work  of  ^e  critic  is  hard  and  doubly  perplexing.  A  «eat 
many  minds  of  high  endowment  have  yielded  themselves, 
with  a.  devotion  almost  abject,  to  the  influence  of  Goethe  ; 
while  upon  as  many  more  he  has  exercised  as  distinct  an 
influence  of  repulsion,  driving  them  from  him.  The  former 
class  have  expounded  themselves  and  their  worship  so 
fully  as  to  need  no  further  exposition.  To  the  latter  he 
appears  in  his  greatness  like  a  gigantic  giait  of  the  eartli 
and  air  —  a  being  possessing  attributes  so  diSerent  from 
ours  that  it  requires  an  eSbrt  to  recognize  him  as  actually 
of  our  own  species,  bound  by  the  same  rules  of  being.  Thii 
separation  from  human  nature  is  not  of  the  kind  which  in 
imagination  we  are  willing  to  assign  to  poets.  His  is  not 
the  fanciful,  abstract,  dreamy  being,  helpless  among  the  - 
cares  of  earth,  born  for  higher  occunaUons  and  asraradou 
which  we  are  disposed  to  accept  with  a  certun  indnlgeacs 
—  an  indulgence  which  makes  our  reverence  the  greater. 
Instead  of  that  poetical  conception  of  the  poet,  the  spec- 
tator finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  man  perfectly  qual- 
ified to  contend  with  the  world,  and  to  master  it ;  not  only 
not  deficient  in  practical  force  and  adroitness,  but  sin- 
gularly endowed  with  all  the  strength  and  all  the  weapons 
necessary  for  every-day  warfare ;  not  shrinking,  timid,  and 
impassioned,  but  brave  and  cool  beyond  the  onlinary  range 
of  mortal  strength  and  self-c<Knmand  ;  not  impulsive  and 
wayward,  but  collected  and  steadfast  —  full  of  reflection, 
resolution  —  a  man  of  purpose  and  perseverance  and 
strenuous  capacity.  At  sight  of  all  these  manilbtd  endow- 
ments our  inclination  to  patronice  what  we  admire  is 
rendered  impassible  ;  and  with  something  of  the  some 
feeling  which  steels  a  man's  heart  against  the  woman, 
however  attractive,  however  fascinating,  who  has  no  need 
of  his  superior  strei^th,  the  heart  of  the  world  is  repelled 
by  the  poet  who  stands  in  need  of  no  indulgence,  no  tender 
patronage,  no  kind  shutting  of  the  eyes  to  his  weakness, 
in  the  very  midst  of  its  adoration  of  his  powers. 

There  are,  however,  reasons  deeper  than  this  superficial 
one  for  the  repugnance  which  many  readers,  even  when 
unable  to  resist  the  magic  of  bis .  genius,  feel  towards 
Goethe.  There  is  something  inhuman  in  his  greatnest. 
We  do  not  use  the  word  as  implying  any  want  of  geniality 
in  his  character,  or  of  general  benevolence  and  kindness 
towards  other  men  ;  but  rather  to  express  (he  strange 
separation  and  self-concentration  of  his  nature.  lie  waa 
inhuman,  as  Jove  and  Apollo  were  inhuman.  It  is  not  as 
a  man,  but  as  a  demi-god  raised  above  man  in  a  smooth 
and  grand  completeness,  that  we  regard  him.  He  is  not, 
as  other  men,  created  for  common  duties  and  common  re- 
lationships, whose  life  is  a  network  of  connection  widi 
others,  who  exist  for  others,  and  for  the  ordinary  use  and 
service  of  the  world.  Goethe,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of 
those  rare  beings  for  whom  the  world  is  made.  To  his 
own  consciousnenB  it  is  a  huge  machine  devised  for  his 
educadon,  for  his  instruction  —  to  minister  to  him,  to  com- 
municato  experiences,  informations—  to  aSbrd  him,  by  its 
different  arts,  and  by  various  of  its  inhabitants,  stepping- 
stones  by  which  to  elevate  himself  to  such  a  position  that 
gods  and  men  may  look  upon  him  and  wonder.  He  is 
.  irresponsible,  un-moral,  a  being  above  law  —  nay,  he  makw 
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impreBsioii  upon  us  of  a  being  axigteat  of  his  own 
power  luiil  will,  not  throwing  off  tire  bonds  of  duty  so 
much  as  born  in  a  sphere  above  them  —  created  for  his  own 
purposes,  not  for  God's.  To  some  minds  this  very  idea 
may  sevm  profane,  as  if  implying  that  such  an  incarnation 
of  semi-deity  was  one  of  the  possibililies  of  life ;  but  it  ia 
an  idea  which  we  think  must,  in  one  way  or  other,  strike 
all  who  seriously  contemplate  the  character  of  Goethe.  So 
far  as  wB  can  recall,  he  stands  alone  in  this  superb  but  un- 
swerving isola^on.  There  is  no  one  like  him  anywhere  — 
BO  sell-concentrated,  so  self-conscious,  so  calmly  certain 
that  for  him  the  universe  ia  and  was  created.  Snch  an 
idea  lightly  and  momentarily  held  is  part  of  the  splendid 
inheritance  o{  faiih  with  which  most  of  us  enter  life ;  but 
in  nsual  circumstances  this  confidence  is  torn  from  us  so 
soon  that  the  belief  is  too  airj'  and  evanescent*  to  afford 
more  than  one  delusive  moment  of  grandeur  and  delight. 
Goethe  never  aJlowed  this  faith  to  be  taken  Irom  him.  It 
was  no  delusion  of  his  youth,  but  the  cnlm  nisurance  of 
the  demi-god's  nature  :  that  earth  and  Germany  and  ijazii- 
Weimar  were  especially  formed  —  nothe  for  them,  as  is 
the  generous  ideal  of  another  kind  of  soul,  but  they  for 
bim ;  that  the  men,  and  especially  the  women,  who  came 
in  his  way,  were  in  like  manner  created  for  bis  use,  to 
afford  him  the  means  of  cultivating  himself  and  all  his 
foculties-  We  might  put  Shakespeare,  and  Italy,  and  the 
Greek  mythology,  and  even  science,  into  the  same  cate- 
gory, were  it  not  that  these  sources  of  mental  pro6t  had  to 
be  shared  with  other  men,  and  primarily  belonged,  so  to 
speak,  to  other  men,  so  that  he  could  not  lav  the  first  and 
moat  absolute  claim  to  Ihero.  But  this  is  the  position  in 
which  we  find  him  from  the  earliest  of  his  days  to  the  lasL 
Even  when  he  makes  himself  the  exponent  of  his  a§e,  he 
is  still  separate  from  that  age,  taking  advantage  of  it,  rais- 
ing himself  upon  its  shoulders,  indifferent  to  it,  thoughtful 
only  for  himself. 

This  self-concentration,  however,  can  acarcely  be  called 
selfishness ;  neither  is  there  any  lack  in  it  of  a  certain 
csrelees  generosity,  magnanimity,  even  fellow-feeling  for 
the  lesser  iTeatures  who  surround  him.  Ko  one  more 
than  he  feels  the  pathos  of  the  situation  in  which  he  leaves 
his  Frederikas,  his  Fran  von  Steins.  His  sympathy,  it  is 
true,  has  not  the  slightest  influence  upon  hie  actions,  which 
ore  moulded  by  a  higher  rule  —  viz.,  that  of  the  necessities 
of  progress  and  self-culture;  but  still  he  haa  the  power 
of  throwing  himself  into  their  feelings,  and  oi  sorrowing 
with  them.  Jn  other  relationships  less  delicate  he  is  per- 
fectly kind,  liberal,  friendly.  Suitering  is  as  disagreeable 
to  bim  as  ugliness,  and  he  never  hesitates  to  exert  hiiutelf 
to  remove  it.  He  is  even  susceptible^  most  tremulously 
and  delicately  susceptible  —  to  all  superficial  influenceH. 
In  his  youth,  his  biographer  Mr.  Lewes  tells  us,  he  would 
take  up  the  occupation!  and  accomplisliments  of  his  friends 
ftlong  with  them,  studying  art  with  the  painter,  and  even 
learning  his  trade  with  the  craftsman,  in  an  exuberance  of 
social  sympathy  such  as  few  can  emulate.  All  that  the 
demi-god  is  capable  of  was  strone  in  Goethe.  He  could 
throw  nim self  into  the  being  of  otLers,  working  with  them, 
feeling  with  them,  finding  the  enjoyment  of  a  larger  nature 
in  their  sorrows  as  well  as  in  their  jo^s.  What  he  could 
not  do  was  to  receive  them  into  hu  being,  as  he  threw  him- 
self into  theirs.  That  was  not  possible  to  him.  It  is  the 
limitadon  of  greatness,  but  still  it  is  a  limitation.  He 
could  communicate  almost  to  any  extent  of  liberality,  but 
he  could  not  receive.  All  that  came  to  him  from  the 
outer  world  was  superficial,  affected  the  surtitce  of  him, 
and  was  consciously  used  by  him  for  his  own  mental  ad- 
vantage, but  never  possessed  bim,  carried  him  away,  drew 
him  out  of  himself.  £uch  natures  are  to  be  met  with  even 
on  a  lower  intellectual  altitude  than  that  of  Goethe.  Men 
there  are  in  the  world,  and  even  women,  bind,  generous, 
and  sympathetic,  who  are  yet  incapable  of  thocc  impres- 
sions from  others  nhicti  turn  the  scale  of  fortune  and  direct 
life  into  new  channels.  They  may  receive  comfort,  pleas- 
nre,  instruction,  from  without,  but  nctver  direction,  or  even 
tenons  influence.  They  may  be  warm  lovers  and  strctmous 
friends,  but  they  are  incapable  of  being  turned  fcaa,  (be 


natural  tenor  of  their  way,  or  swept,  into  the  fulness  of 
another.  Goethe  was  moved  by  all,  yet  moved  by  none  — 
tremulous  like  the  compass,  yet,  like  it,  fixed,  and  in- 
capable of  divergence  from  the  grand  centre  of  gravita- 
tion.    And  in  his  case  the  centre  was  himself. 

We  are  not  so  darinc;  as  to  say  a  word  against  that 
mystery  of  self-culture  which  many  philosophers  hold  out 
to  Di  as  the  only  thing  worth  living  for,  and  in  which 
many  great  minds  have  spent  all  their  powers.  It  may 
have  a  generous  as  it  certainly  has  a  noble  side.  The  idea 
of  a  man  who  consecrates  this  fleeting  human  existence  to 
the  improvement  of  the  faculties  God  has  given  him,  scorn- 
ing all  meaner  kinds  of  advantage,  is  without  doubt  a  fine 
one ;  and  it  is  £ner  still  when  his  aim  in  Ecll-improvement  is 
to  serve  and  help  his  fellow-men.  Yet  there  is  something 
in  human  nature  which  cries  out  against  this  pursuit  with 
the  vehemence  of  instinct,  and  is,  secretly  or  openly,  re- 
volted by  it.  We  applaud  the  man  who  pursues  Jitt  to 
perfection,  who  pursues  Science  even  in  her  least  attractive 
forms,  or  who  devotes  himself  with  enthusiasm  even  to  the 
lower  branches  of  human  knowledge.  The  spectator  figures 
to  himself  something  abstract,  something  apsrt  from  and 
loftier  than  the  student,  which  he  follows  through  all  dif- 
ficulties, and  labotB,  and  struggles,  even  though  at  the 
cost  of  his  life.  But  at  the  name  of  self-culture  our  en- 
thusiasm flags.  We  do  not  explain  the  change  of  senti- 
ment, we  merely  state  the  fact.  No  doubt,  of  all  the 
waste  lands  that  are  given  us  to  cultivate,  this  one  of  the 
mind  is  the  most  valuable,  and  probably  the  most  improv- 
able ;  and  we  are  bound  to  do  our  best  with  it,  to  produce 
the  best  that  is  practicable  from  it,  and  in  the  best  way. 
Most  true  ;  yet  our  prejudice  remiuns  unaffected.  And 
there  is  reason  in  it,  as  in  all  universal  prejudices.  There 
is  somethiug  in  the  theory  of  self-culture  which  trans- 
gresses all  the  modesties  of  human  nature,  and  strikes 
that  bidden  consciousness  of  insignificance  which  lies  deep 
down  in  our  hearts,  as  with  ajar  of  discord  and  ridicule. 
What  I  use  all  this  great  universe,  so  majestic,  so  stead- 
fast, and  so  sublime,  for  the  cultivation  of  one  speck  upon 
its  surface;  make  vassals  of  all  the  powers  of  earth,  and 
all  the  sights  of  nature,  and  all  the  emotions  and  passions 
of  man  —  not  for  some  big  purpose,  like  the  glorv  of  God 
or  the  advancement  of  the  race,  but  for  the  polishing  and 
improvement  of  one  intellect,  for  the  fharj^ning  of  one 
man's  wits,  and  the  enlarging  of  his  experience  and  the 
impiovement  of  his  utterance  I  The  intellectualist  may 
say,  How  splendid  the  organization  which  can  thus  show 
ita  supremacy  over  all  things  created  1  but  the  common 
man  feels  a  certain  tharp  revulsion,  a  mixture  of  scorn  and 
indignation,  humiliation  and  shame.  There  is  even  a 
bitter  mockery  to  him  in  this  demotion  of  himself  as  well, 
his  anguish  and  his  errors,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arro- 
gant intellect,  which  regards  him  as  a  bundle  of  natural 
phenomena.  This  ;ives  the  special  sting  lo  that  repug- 
nance which  we  feel  involuntarily  towards  the  human  creat- 
ure whose  life  Is  profcffcdlj  spent  in  the  culture  of  him- 
self. Does  not  something  fail  in  our  reverence  for  Words- 
worth, for  example,  when  we  are  bidden  to  believe  that  the 
poet  —  instead  of  living,  as  we  are  glad  to  think,  in  an  en- 
thusiasm of  communion  which  wax  almost  worship,  with 
his  mountains  and  lakes  —  made  them  instruments  for  the 


not  for  them  ?  How  different  is  the  feeling  with  which 
we  contemplate  Bums,  who  was  never  apart  from  tbeer 
influences  of  nature,  whose  head  and  heart  were  full  of 
them,  who  was  made  a  poet  by  the  eray  hills  and  moor- 
lands, the  homely  beauty  of  the  ploughed  fields,  the  daiay 
under  his  plough,  and  the  stars  over  his  head,  but  never 
once  thought,  in  bis  simplicity,  of  self-culture  by  their 
means  I  Goethe  offends  a  thousand  times  more  deeply 
than  Wordsworth  ever  did,  sinire  man,  not  to  say  woman, 
is  his  primer  and  spelling-book,  and  the  years  of  bis  cur- 
riculum are  marked  by  so  many  sucked  oranges  in  the 
shape  of  loves  and  friendships  from  which  he  had  taken 
all  the  sweetness  that  was  in  them  ere  he  passed  upon 
his  triumphant  way.     This  is  bis  sin  against  humanity  — 
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:  pardon  bim;  which  neither 
geniua  nor  success,  nor  even  benevolence,  graciousnees, 
And  cltaritv,  can  make  up  for.  Other  men  have  no  doubt 
been  equally  inconstant,  equally  disreapectful  of  their  fel- 
lows ;  but  somehow  the  coareeet  Lovelace  has  an  excuse 
which  the  philosophical  lover  has  not;  and  be  who  sacri- 
fices old  allies  to  his  ambition  is  less  of  a  criminal  to  na- 
ture than  he  who,  after  having  explode  another  human  soul, 
Euta  it  aside  because  he  baa  got  all  he  ean  out  of  it,  and  it 
I  useful  to  bim  no  more. 
It  is  tbus  that  we  sum  up  the  indictment  of  humanity 
against  the  great  poet,  whoie  greatness  we  throw  no  doubt 
npoD,  whose  works  we  will  not  attempt  to  depreciate,  aod 
wlrase  place  among  men  is,  we  admit,  beyond  the  reaub  of 
aaaanlt  No  contemporary  nor  any  successor  has  bad  so 
mnch  inSuenue  upon  literature.  He  has  been  tbe  origin- 
ator of  schools  of  poetry  with  which  he  himself  was  scarcely 
connected.  He  bas  given  the  divine  stimulus  of  awaken- 
ing life  to  more  than  one  mind  almost  as  great  as  bis  own, 
and  all  this  independent  of  the  mass  ot  noble  poetry  which 
in  his  own  person  bo  has  bestowed  upon  tbe  world.  But 
with  all  he  stands  among  us  in  a  beauty  scarcely  human, 
smiling  that  smile  of  tbe  superior  which  is  alien  to  genius, 
—  a  great  beine  who  watches  lu,  pities  us,  tolerates  ue, 
pierces  ue  through  and  through,  with  half-divine  perception, 
liut  is  no  moie  one  of  us  than  Jove  is-  His  fulness,  com- 
pleteness, good  Ibrtune,  long  life,  exemption  from  all  nat- 
ural griefs  and  calamities,  are  scarcely  required  to  heighten 
tbe  etTects  of  nature;  but  they  do  nevertheless  raise  the 
tone  of  color  and  intensify  tbe  high  lights  in  this  wonder- 
ful picture.  Kven  bis  personal  beauty  adds  to  tbe  strength 
of  uie  hypothesis.  He  is  no  man  like  us,  but  a  veiled 
Apollo,  a  visitor  from  among  the  gods.  All  sense  of  ordi- 
nary human  morality,  responsibilily,  is  to  be  laid  aside  in 
our  contemplation  of  him,  and  we  yield  to  admiration,  even 
to  enthusiasm,  for  bis  genius,  with  a  reluctance  wbicb  con- 
trtwla  strongly  with  t£e  hearty  readiness  of  tbe  applause 
which  we  bestow  on  much  inferior  men. 

We  must  add,  however,  that  all  this  is  said  from  an  Eng- 
lish point  of  view,  and  professes  to  represent  no  more  than 
the  sentiments  of  a  laree  portion  of  foreign  readers.  Goethe 
has  been  tbe  idol  of  ois  own  countir  since  ever  he  re- 
vealed himself  to  her,  as  Dante  is  the  idol  of  Italy,  and 
Shakespeare  of  England.  And  we  do  not  doubt  that,  had 
we  space  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  he  would  be  proved  to  be 
such  an  embodiment  of  the  genius  of  his  countrv,  in  all  its 
height  and  breadth,  its  remorselessness  and  kindness,  its 
cold  determination  and  mystical  hot  euthusiasm,  its  steady 
pursuance  of  an  end  through  whatsoever  means  were  nec- 
essary, shrinking  from  nothing  —  as  to  aSbrd  reason  suffi- 
cient for  tbe  worship  eiven  him  by  his  countrymen,  into 
this  consideration  it  is  not  neceasary  --  -  -  <  ■  ■■  ■ 
well  to  rememtier  that  the 

ua  with  repugnance,  _.  ^_. 

pie  to  tbe  highest  expression  of  sentiment  which  a  nation 
~~n  make  towards  its  favorite  singer.     Tliat  deep-searcbiog 
L ^  trouble,  no  labor  to  itself. 


e  aspect  of  the  man,  which  strikes 
ne  wbicb  haa  raised  his  own  peo- 
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lO  cost  to  othen  —  which  has  such  a  melting  susceptibility 
.iidoors,  and  such  a  pitiless  determination  without  —  is  the 
kind  ot  mind  to  appreciate  self-culture  in  all  those  heights 
and  depths  which  thrill  our  less  thoroughgoing  philoso- 
phy. The  steady  perseverance  of  a  scientific  aim  through 
everything,  the  subordination  (when  nei^essary)  of  other 
people's  happiness  and  comfort  to  the  acquisition  of  a  fine 
piece  of  spiritual  ezperionce  —  processes  which  strike  us 
with  a  certain  senie  of  calm  and  polished  barbaritv  — 
■re  to  the  Teuton  so  natural  and  praiseworthy  as  to  claim 
no  special  comment  Neither  the  poet  nor  the  nation  wonid 
do  this  wantonly  —  only  when  necessary,  —  when  the  cul- 
ture of  the  one  or  the  progress  of  the  other  made  it  Indis- 
pensable. To  our  minds  such  ways  of  working  one's  will 
are  never  indispensable  :  but  feeungt  differ  even  in  tbe 
heart  of  civilisation.  That  Goethe,  however,  in  bis  integ- 
rity, may  very  well  be  taken  as  a  type  of  bis  nation,  few 
Germans  will  hesitate  to  allow  with  pride.  All  Its  patient, 
long-enduring  theories,  its  kindliness  in  detail,  its  stern  ab- 
stract disregard  of  all  cruel^es  that 


severing  pursuit  of  knowledge  at  any  cost,  its  abundant 
sentimentalities  and  pitiless  resolution,  are  all  lo  be  found 
in  him  magnified  and;  glorified.  His  serenity  is  the  very 
apotheosis  of  its  phlegmatic  temper,  his  brilliant  persist' 
ence  the  most  beautiful  type  of  its  obstinate  determination. 
And  when  we  read  of  the  poet's  use  of  everybody  and 
eveTytbing  around  him,  men's  friendship  and  women's 
love,  for  his  own  stepping-stones  and  educational  courses 
we  remember  (with  a  shudder)  the  later  story  of  those 
Prussian  '  officers  who  marched  secretly  at  the  bead  of 
imaginary  armies  through  peaceable  France  before  a  blow 
had  Deea  struck  or  menace  uttered,  placing  their  pieketa 
in  imagination  with  a  horrible  matter-of-fact  and  business- 
like prevision  of  what  was  to  come  ;  and  writing  down  — 
in  the  gay  cnjea,  amid  merry  talkers  all  uncoascious  of ' 
that  grim  comment  upon  the  uncertainty  of  their  peacea- 
ble lives^  those  notes  and  reports  which  were  at  once  the 
foundation  and  foreshadowing  of  reports  made  afterward, 
when  the  armies  were  no  longer  imaginary,  and  when  all 
this  awful  cold-blooded  study  had  ended  in  the  victory 
which  no  doubt  it  deserved.  No  doubt  the  victory  was 
deserved ;  being  wrought  for  by  such  long  labor,  such 
minute  care,  such  persevering,  patient,  unwearied  work. 
But  the  work,  and  the  way  of  deserving,  are  such  as  chill 
the  blood  in  one's  veiui- 

We  repeat,  if  it  ia  necessary  to  repeat  it,  that  we  are 
neither  accusing  Goethe  nor  his  country  of  any  want  of 
tbe  gentler  affections  —  kindness,  charity,  and  benev- 
olence. He  was  very  good  to  a  great  many  people, 
supported  various  poor  petitioners,  took  thought  and  pains 
for  his  dependants,  and  was  often  most  considerate  and 
sympathetic  in  word  and  feeling,  as  well  kind  as  in  act.  He 
was  simply  remorseless  in  carrying  out  his  projects,  what- 
ever they  might  be  —  pleasantly,  good-btmioredly,  affec- 
tionately remorseless  —  not  to  be  turned  from  that  enblime 
work  ot'^self-cultivation  by  anything  in  earth  or  heaven. 

Goethe  was  bom  in  tbe  year  1749,  in  tbe  town  of  Frank- 
fort, in  the  old  world,  before  the  French  Revolution  was 
dreamt  of,  when  Frederick  was  fighting,  and  Louis  Quiuta 
heaping  up  the  measure  of  iniquities  Miich  were  to  be  vis- 
ited upon  the  beads  of  his  children.  Germany  was  an  un- 
known land  to  what  were  then  called  the  Muses.  "To  all 
the  wits  it  was  a  country  of  barbarians,  of  everlasting  mist 
and  darkness.     Even  its  own  sons  despised  its  noble  lan- 

fiuace,  its  wealthy  traditions,  Che  poetry  and  music  that 
ay  incipient,  undeveloped  about  the  roots  of  the  national 
life.  A  few  bald  French  couplets  were  more  precious  in 
the  eyes  of  Teuton  kin^  and  nobles  than  all  the  chaotic 
traditionary  riches  native  to  (he  soil.  Other  stars  wera 
beginning  to  come  out  in  the  sky,  less  known  and  less 
knowable,  by  dint  of  dealing  with  arts  less  universal  than 
than  that  of  Song,  when  the  great  Sun  of  German  lilen- 
ture  rose  untbought  of,  out  of  tbe  homely  Frankfort  street. 
The  poet  was  born  in  that  condition  of  life  wbicb  the 
melancholy  Jewish  thinker  prayed  for.  His  family  was 
neither  rich  nor  poor.  They  hod  no  nobility  to  open  to 
them  the  higher  heavens  f»r  German  society,  but  they 
bad  civic  importance  and  consideration,  which  in  its 
way  is  almost  as  good.  If  thus  he  had  little  claim  upon 
the  notice  of  the  great,  the  young  Goethe  was  still  in  a 
position  which  attracted  the  interest  of  many,  a  perfectly 
well  known  individual,  whose  doings,  if  remarkable,  could 
not  fail  to  attract  speedy  notice.  And  from  tho  beginning 
these  doines  were  remarlcable.  Ihrough  all  the  course  ca 
his  education  he  stands  forth  upon  the  duller  background 
of  the  ordinary  youths  about  him  —  n  figure  always  strik- 
ing, though  more  from  a  certain  air  of  jocund  greatness 
and  good^umored  superiority  to  everybody  around  than 
from  more  tangible  causes.  At  Leipsic,  at  Straaburg,  at 
home  in  Frankfort,  wherever  be  goes,  be  is  not  as  other 
lads ;  he  is  already  the  young  demi-god  among  ordinarv 
flesh  and  blood — kind  to  the  lower  creatures  about  him 
—  with  a  jovial  carelessness,  beneficence,  and  sympathy, 
throwing  himself  into  their  smaller  concerns,  yet  ^ways 
looking  over  their  heads,  finding  no  equal  amid  the  yoolh- 
fnl  crowd,  and  requiring  none,  bis  nature  being  satisfied 
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vith  the  other  reUlionBlup.  At  Leipsic  there  i*s*  a  certain 
EUthchcn  upon  vhom  he  ejipcrimeDled  with  rudiments  of 
love-making,  trying  bis  'prentice  hand  in  that  art  of  pro- 
dncing  emotion  wbich  was  alnsjs  bo  pleaaaiit  to  bim.  At 
Strasbure  or  near  it  he  found  fVederika,  one  of  the^weet- 
eit,  Bimplest  figures  in  the  whole  panorama  of  his  life, 
wlwm  he  loved  after  the  Goethe  fashion  as  long  as  was 
perfectly  agreeable  and  usetul  to  him,  and  left  when  her 
day  was  over,  sorry  for  her  with  a  magnanimous  sense 
that  to  lose  him  was  indeed  a  calamity  worth  laraeuting. 
His  friends  of  the  other  sex  ministered  equally  to  the  young 
demi-god's  spiritual  nouriehment.  One  of  l£em  was  Jung 
Stilling,  whose  poverty  and  homeliness  the  beautiful  popu- 
lar Goethe  patronized  and  protected.  "  Sympathizing  with 
Stilling,  listening  to  him,  and  dextemuely  avoiding  any 
interference  with  his  religions  failh,  he  was  not  only  enabled 
to  be  his  friend,  but  also  to  learn  quietly  and  surely  the  in- 
DBT  nature  of  such  men."  Another  fnend  attracted  him 
by  a  different  exposition  of  human  nature,  as  knowing  how 
"  to  subordinate  lumself  with  dignity."  Thus  the  splendid 
student  began  bis  life's  career.  With  or  without  dignity, 
all  who  came  in  his  way  hsd  to  subordinate  themselves,  to 
open  their  secret  chambers,  and  give  up  what  enlighten- 
ment was  in  them  to  the  eager  and  insatiable  curiosity  with 
which  he  ranged  about  this  little-kuowu  world.  A  noble 
•entiment  and  a  noble  power,  it  may  be  said,  and  the  pur^ 
suit  of  such  knowledge  well  worth  any  man's  while.  Yet 
•omebow  the  process  chills  the  spectator,  gay  as  is  the  soul 
and  brilliant  the  career  of  this  great  learner,  this  Welt- 
kind,  apprenticing  himself  to  life. 

His  urst  work  of  any  importance  was  the  heroic  drama 
of'GbtzTonBerlichingen,"  which  wa«  also  Walter  Scott's 
work,  so  to  speak;  the  forerunner  of  all  those  Mormions 
and  Ivanhoes  which  have  long  obliterated  and  superseded 
their  German  pioneer.  "  Gotz  "  was  written  when  Goethe 
was  twenty-two,  and  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  as  being 
his  banner  of  revolt  against  the  poetical  canons  of  his  time, 
tbe  outburst  of  a  new  national  litersiure  and  new  genera- 
tion of  genius  —  and  also  as  the  origin  of  a  school  of  poetry 
widely  extended  among  ourselves,  and  scarcely  yet  ex- 
hausted in  force  and  power  —  than  from  its  own  intrinsic 
merits.  These  merits  we  cannot  think  \a  be  great;  though 
that  it  was  wonderful  in  its  daring  (here  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  startled  the  whole  German  world  by  a  marvellous  rev- 
elation of  something  of  their  own,  worth  caring  for,  which 
would  naturally  have  the  profoundcst  eSecl  upon  a  people 
living,  as  it  were,  out  of  their  own  language  in  the  bor- 
rowed delight*  of  an  alien  literature,  neither  congenial  nor 


natural  to  them. 


be  right  to  characterize  this  drama  as  "  a  work  of  daring 
power,  of  vigor,  of  originality  —  a  work  to  form  an  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  letters; "  or,  with  a  newspaper  of  the  day, 
to  describe  it  as  "  a  piece  in  which  the  three  unities  are 
shamefully  outraged,  and  which  is  neither  a  tra^dy  nor  a 
comedy,  nut  is,  notwithstanding,  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  captivating  monstrosity."  In  these  days,  however, 
few  English  readers  will  find  ■'  Gdtz  "  either  captivating  <h- 
besntifu.  It  is  bustling,  rapid,  and  full  of  activity  in  its 
plot  and  actioni  yet  it  strikes  us  as  looking  much  more  like 
a  fossil  than  an  animated  picture  of  life.  Una  r«ason  of 
this  probably  is,  that  the  author,  with  a  philosophic  cool- 
ness most  characteristic  of  his  nature,  makes  it  hii  aim,  not 
to  represent  any  group  of  individual  souls,  (heir  passions 
and  motives,  but  to  give  "  a  picture  of  tlie  age."  His  pic- 
ture of  the  age,  however,  is  abrupt  and  fragmentary.  It 
haa  neither  the  fulness  and  richnen  of  Scott,  nor  the  mi- 
nute and  patient  detail  of  Manzoni ;  although,  so  for  as 
this  effort  is  concerned,  Goethe  was  the  parent  of  both 
these  great  writers.  The  drama  is  a  breathless  sketch  — 
rapid,  stirring,  and  full  of  movement,  but  without  passion, 
almost  without  strong  emotion.  Gotz  himself  is  but  thrown 
in  in  bold  outline  upon  the  canvas,  his  character  very 
Untly  indicated,  and  bis  position  never  mode  quite  clear. 
His  mixture  of  patriotism  and  individualism;  his  readi- 
ness for  a  raid  at  any  time ;  his  loyalty,  such  as  it  if,  to 
tke  Emperor,  and  liostility  to  everybody  else,  —  har0  °"' 
the   clearness   and   force  which   such  a  picture   reniU'^'' 


The  vacillating  conlre-hiroi,  ^ois,  Weislingen,  is  little 
more  than  a  diadow.  The  manner  of  his  recoitciUation 
of  Gotz ;  the  way  in  which  he  foils  in  and  then  out  of  love 


that 


young  « 


f,  who,  after  a  brief  engagement 


this  captivating  traitor,  calmly  makes  up  h 
love  and  wed  her  next  suitor,  —  are  neither  distinctly  ex- 
plained, nor  indued  with  that  positive  reality  of  action 
which  makes  explanation  unnecessary.  Of  itself,  indeed, 
the  productibu  would  he  but  of  small  account,  were  it  not 
for  the  results  which  have  flowed  from  it :  it  was  as  the 
opening  of  a  door  into  that  romantic  and  picturesque 
world  of  the  middle  ages,  which  has  since  afforded  us  bo 
many  splendid  pictures.  A  work  altogether  destitute  of 
passion  and  mode  op  rather  of  conventional  drawings  t)f 
certain  typical  characters  than  of  any  living  study  <rf  IIm 
men  and  women  of  the  past,  it  has  yet  produced  the  bril- 
liant school  of  fiction  in  which  Scott's  glowing  picturea 
take  the  highest  place,  and  to  which  we  also  owe  the 
"  Promessi  SpoM,"  and  even  "Notre  Dame." 

Goethe's  genius  opened  up  this  way,  and  gave  the 
first  impulse.  Perhaps  it  was  but  the  carelessness  of  his 
youth  pushing  the  door  open  as  he  passed,  throwing  the 
impulse  from  him  at  random,  in  the  swing  and  fulness  of 
his  progress,  which  made  the  real  and  immediate  result  of 
his  first  effort  in  sustained  composition  so  much  less  great 
and  notable  than  its  succeeding  ones.  But  the  English 
reader,  at  least,  will  trace  with  more  interest  the  germs  of 
some  of  Scott's  most  animated  scenes  in  the  hasty  narra- 
tive of  "  Gdtz  von  Berlichineen,"  than  will  move  him  to- 
wards that  narrative  itself  Ihe  trooper's  description  to 
the  wounded  Belbitz  of  the  distant  battle  has  in  it  a  curi- 
ous suggestion,  which  is  worked  out  with  infinitely  Raperior 
force  in  the  prison  scene  in"Ivanhoe,"  where  Rebecca 
with  much  more  eloquence  performs  a  similar  service  f(» 
the  wounded  Saxon.  And  the  abrupt  introduction  of  the 
Vehme  Gerieht  may  also  l>e  identified  as  having  suggested 
the  more  elaborate  study  of  that  mysterious  and  somewhat 
theatrical  secret  society  which  is  to  be  found  in  "  Anne  of 
Geierstein."  Thus  Goethe's  first  production  had  a  bte 
quite  beyond  its  absolute  merits.  It  was  not  a  creation, 
but  it  was  creative.  It  helped  into  being  perhaps  (he  moat 
brilUant,  and  universally,  if  temporarily,  successfiil  develop- 
ment of  literature  ever  known.  The  philosophical  critic, 
looking  back  upon  all  the  extravi^ances  and  exaggera- 
tions of  that  romantic  school,  may  doubt  whether  the  world 
was  much  the  belter  for  it.  But  certainly  the  world  haa 
been  the  better  for  Scott;  and  Goethe's  early  outburst  c^ 
romanticism  would  seem  to  have  been  the  sign-post  which 
directed  his  genius  to  that  hitherto  untrodden  way. 

Having  cost  this  seed  into  the  fruitful  world,  which  re- 
ceived it  eagerly,  with  clamors  of  applause  more  than 
suited  to  the  occasion  —  for  indeed  that  world  did  not 
know  that  Scott  was  coming,  and  Manzoni  and  the  rest, 
and  clamored  for  "  Gbtz  "  only,  who  was  scarcely  worth  ita 
trouble  —  the  careless  youns  demi-god  swept  on  upon  his 
wildly-splendid,  ungovernable,  yet  always  self-controlled 
way.  Ihe  bigness  and  sweep  of  his  going  gives  a  certain 
air  of  wild  fre^om  to  his  youthful  career ;  but  it  la  curiooa 
to  see  bow  perfect  is  the  self-control  which  exists  nnder- 
neath  the  youthful  abandon,  and  how  thoroughly  Goethe 
has  himself  and  his  passions  in  hand,  going  just  so  far  aa 
he  thinks  fit,  and  no  further,  either  in  love  or  rioL  "  Gota," 
we  have  said,  was  his  standard  of  revolt  against  liteisry 
canons,  unities,  and  established  law  of  every  dcscriptioo, 
the  restraints  of  which  he  did  not  choose  to  endure.  But 
the  work  which  followed  was  more  real,  permanent,  and 
influential  than  "  Gbtz."  We  in  this  generation  have  par- 
tially foi^otten,  partially  drifted  away  from,  all  possibilitj 
of  interest  in  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werter ; "  but  its  influence 
has  not  yet  died  out  of  the  world,  and  it  is  very  nearly  im- 
possible to  overestimate  the  importance  not  of  itself,  but  at 
the  stimulus  it  gave  to  the  imagination.  As  "  Gota  "  cre- 
ated the  romantic,  so  did  "  Werter  "  the  sentimental  school 
of  literature  —  which  was  a  questionable  advantage  per- 
haps, yet  acted  upon  the  mind  of  Europe  in  a  quite  prodig- 
ious and  almost  incalculable  way.     The  wild  passion   of 
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the  second  outburst  is  as  diSereat  as  poBsible  from  the 
Cklm  higtorical  character  of  the  former.  "  Werter  "  is,  bb 
ewtstjhcAy  knows,  the  alor^,  lold  almast  entirely  bj- 
■elf,  of  a  young  man  distraught  with  love.  It  U  a  mii 
of  two  ezperieaues  in  real  liie  —  one  of  them  being  that  of 
Goethe  himself  who,  like  Werter,  fell  in  love  with  a  be- 
trothed maiden  ;  but  being  Goethe,  and  not  Werter,  mas- 
tered his  love  as  soon  as  he  had  got  all  the  imaginative  and 
mental  Bweetneas  possible  out  ofit :  tlie  other  uat  of  a  leu 
fortunate  youth,  bearing  the  unlucky  name  of  Jerusalem, 
whom  love  drove  to  suicide.  Goethe  put  his  Mend's  end 
to  his  own  story,  and  the  result  was  such  a  revelation  of 
voutliiul  Bentiment  in  aU  its  foolishness,  weakness,  strength, 
infinitude,  and  absurdity,  as  perhaps  has  never  been  made 
before  or  since.  This  is  not  the  time  to  criticise  "  Werter." 
Its  faults  have  lone  been  apparent  to  the  world,  and,  as  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  these  faults  are  the  very  things  which 
have  been  so  repeated  ad  naiaeam  that  the  parent  book 
has  to  bear  the  burden  of  much  folly  not  its  own.  But 
something  more  true  and  real  lay  beneath,  in  which  human 
nature  itself  found  expression.  In  these  melancholy  pa^s, 
there  is  not  only  a  somewhat  maudlin  lover  working  him- 
self up  to  frenzy,  but  the  imagination  of  a  whole  race,  wild, 
BEciled,  fiill  of  questioning  and  discontfint,  tossing  itself 
against  those  prison  walls  of  ordinary  life,  law,  and  well- 
being,  which  are  to  the  sober  soul  a  home  and  shelter. 
Bkepticism  and  clean  negation  of  evetything  unseen  and 
intangible  had  come  to  their  climax  in  the  world  ;  and 
following  that  climax,  or  along  with  it,  had  come  its  unfail- 
ing accompaniment,  that  profound  spiritual  disgust,  weari- 
ness, and  misery,  which,  so  long  as  human  nature  retains 
something  spiritaai  in  it,  must  always  attend  upon  infidel- 
ity. If  man  is  to  have  no  soul,  it  seems  indispensable  either 
that  he  should  have  no  imagination,  or  that  that  imagina- 
tion should  go  mad  and  lose  itself  in  a  hundred  fluctua- 
tions of  misery,  from  unrest  to  despair.  " '  Werter,'  "  says 
Carlvie,  "  is  but  the  cry  of  that  dim-rooted  pain  under  which 
all  tnoughtful  men  of  a  certain  age  were-  languishing  ;  it 
paints  Uie  misery,  it  passionately  utters  the  complaint  — 
and  heart  and  voice  all  over  Europe  loudly  and  at  once 
responded  to  it.  True,  it  prescribes  no  remedy  j  for  that 
was  a  fax  difierent,  far  harder  enterprise,  to  which  other 
years  and  a  higher  culture  were  required  ;  but  even  this 
utterance  or  pain,  even  this  little,  for  the  present,  is  ar- 
dently grasped  at,  and  with  eager  sympathy  appropriated 
in  every  bosom." 

This  description  places  the  work  upon  a  higher  level 
than  we  should  ourselves  be  inclined  to  give  it.  "  Werter," 
so  far  as  it  is  a  spiritual  cry  at  all,  seems  to  us  more  apro- 
test  against  unhappioess  than  the  expression  of  that  sublime 
discontent  which  concerns  one's  own  being  in  the  first  place. 
Bnt  of  all  the  protests  of  humanitythere  is  none  that  echoes 
■o  widely  and  strikes  so  deep.     Why  should  not  ire  be  hap- 

Ey  ?  What  need  can  there  be  in  heaven  or  earth  so  abso- 
ite,  so  unanswerable  as  this  ?  and  if  personal  happiness  is 
not  to  be  had,  why  ehotild  the  lawless  and  hopeless  soul 
endure,  why  should  it  suffer  the  happiness  of  others  ?  Set- 
ting aside  all  religious  restraints,  the  question,  it  seems  to 
us  IS,  simply  unanswerable.  Philosophy  at  the  highest  can 
bnt  encourage  and  stimulate  the  despairing  soul  by  argu- 
ments as  to  what  is  best  and  most  courageous  in  his  circum- 
stances. But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question ;  and  while  suiuide  is  cowardice  in  one  way 
of  thinking,  it  is  undoubted  courage  in  another.  Such  was, 
we  Ihink,  with  ^reat  reason,  the  opinion  of  Goethe's  age. 
Bnt  "  Werter  "  u  neither  an  apology  tor  suicide  nor  an  ar- 

fument  in  its  fitvor.  It  is  only  a  picture  of  the  procBsses 
J  which  a  weakly-passionate,  vacillating,  and  doubtful 
man  is  driven  by  me  gradual  working  up,  half  conscious 
and  voluntary,  of  his  own  feelings,  to  adopt  that  vnlgar 
ttntr  de  force  and  easy  way  of  getting  out  of  bis  dilemma- 
No  ch^w;t«r  has  proved  itsetf  so  interesting  to  genius  as 
that  of  this  doubtful  beinKi  never  quite  sure  of  what  he 
would  be  at,  unable  to  take  any  decisive  step,  plagued  by 
his  power  of  seeing  all  sides  of  a  question  (which  is  our 
modem  fashion) ,  or  by  bcapacity  for  taking  stringent  mea»- 
nres  of  any  kind  either  to  cany  out  bis  own  wTshes  or  U> 


subdue  them.  What  a  wonderful  descent,  however,  it  is 
in  the  scale  of  power,  from  the  sublime  vacillation  of  Ham- 
let to  the  maudlin  lingering  of  Werter  I  We  do  not  mean 
to  compare  the  two  —  that  would  be  in  every  way  uniust ; 
for  the  great  charm  of  "  Werter  "  is  simply  its  youihfiifness, 
its  revelation  of  an  immature  mind  and  exuberant  imagina- 
tion —  and  any  comparison  between  it  and  our  great  poet's 
most  splendid  work  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  inappropii- 
al« ;  but  yet  under  what  changed  conditions,  does  the  great 
type  of  hesitation,  of  doubt,  of  unrest,  present  itself  to  the 
one  and  the  other  I  Shakespeare,  with  that  perfection  of 
good  sense,  good  taste  and  feeling,  which  are  so  largely 
mingled  in  the  divine  intuition  of  genius,  has  put  away  love 
altogether  from  the  great  intellectual  being  who  wavers 
before  the  awfhl  question  set  before  him  —  a  question  which 
concerns  principles  much  more  momentous  than  his  own 
personal  happiness  or  misery.  It  seems  even  profone  bo 
imagine  the  possibility  of  Ophelia's  frown  putting  the  times 
out  of  joint  for  Hamlet.  But  the  question  of  personal 
happiness  is  the  one  specially  involved  in  "  Werter."  It  is 
Lotte  who  is  the  sun  and  centre  of  his  world  :  his  phi- 
losophy, his  musings,  nature  itself,  alter  according  as  her 
brow  is  bright  or  cloudy ;  and  though  all  manner  of 
sadnesses  are  skilfully  worked  into  the  picture  to  exaggerate 
the  dtualion  and  deepen  the  gloom,  these  are  rather  reflec- 
tions of  feeling  than  independent  thought,  and  as  certainly 
ray  out  from  the  central  fact  that  Werter  himself  isper- 
sonally  wretched,  as  do  the  details  of  his  suicide.  With 
Hamlet  on  the  other  hand,  personal  feelings  have  little  to 
do.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  disappointed 
ambition,  for  instance,  had  any  share  in  the  heaviness 
which  overshadows  him  horn  the  beginning.  He  is  lick  of 
the  mystery  of  sorrow  and  evil  about  him,  full  of  forebod* 
logs  which  have  nothing  personal  in  them,  dim  perceptions 
of  undefined  wrong,  suqjicion,  and  fear,  as  of  a  spirit 
walking  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  but  divining  the  presence 
of  evil  companions  that  make  night  hideous.  This  dim  and 
sickening  consciousness  of  wickedness  and  falsehood  round 
him  baa  swept  the  natural  delights  and  miseries  of  youth 
out  of  Hamlet's  mind  at  the  very  outset  of  his  history.  His 
love  has  been  blown  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  by  that  chill 
ur  of  suspicion  and  miserable  doubt  which  has  killed,  so  to 

rik,  bis  personal  existence,  his  self-regard,  his  capacity 
enjoyment —  even  his  natural  interest  in  what  becomes 
of  him.  Even  before  the  shock  of  absolute  knowledge 
which  unveils  to  him  the  mystery  of  crime  which  he  sna- 
pected,  he  has  ceased  to  care  much  what  becomes  of  him. 
Not  one  ^leam  of  personal  motive  is  in  all  he  tlunks  and 
says.  His  sense  of  undisclosed  wrong  —  of  evil  preferred 
to  good,  and  falsehood  to  truth,  of  unreality  and  lies  in 
everything  great  and  small  that  surrounds  him,  has  para- 
lysed the  very  sense  of  self  within  him. 

We  ought  to  ask  the  reader's  pardon  once  more  for  plac- 
ing Hamlet  in  juxtaposition  with  Werter  —  but  Werter 
here  means  Goelhe,  a  more  worthy  comparison  i  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  utlerl)r  opposed  our  ShEikespeare'B 
theory  is  to  all  the  artistic  principles  of  Goethe's  bfe  and 
work.  It  embodies  an  aspect  of  Uie  human  nature  astray 
in  the  world  which  has  not  occurred  to  his  intelligence, 
great  as  that  intelligence  is.  In  "Werter,"  as  in  "Meister," 
and  still  greater  in  "Faust,"  the  entre  of  the  world  to 
Goethe  is  self.  His  highest  miseiy  is  that  man  can  get  so 
little  out  of  this  world  —  that  his  happiness  must  be  but  in 
dreams — that  all  is  limited  about  nim  —  that  he  never 
gets  what  he  wants :  whether  it  be  Lotte,  whether  it  be  the 
supreme  satis&cdon  of  wisdom,  whether  it  be  pleasure-^' 
nevercanhegetwhat  he  wants.  Kfor  a  moment  thedelwht 
that  he  seeks  is  accorded  to  him,  how  he  has  to  smart  for  U  t 
In  his  later  years  the  poet  himself  attempted  to  show  how 
there  might  be  a  remedy  for  this  in  a  voluntary  renunciation 
of  everything  that  was  not  to  be  procured —  a  thin  sort  of 
lifa-theorv  not  of  much  general  use,  we  fear.  But  for  the 
present,  here  is  the  grand  point  at  which  his  vacillating 
hero  and  his  philosophy  generally  break  off  firom  eveir- 
thing  Slu^espcBTian.  Werter  moans  and  maunders  till 
the  reader  is  ve^  sick  of  him  ;  while  the  excellent  couple, 
whose  union  males  his  misery,  stand  by  wandering  some- 
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wbftt,  BympalMziiie  a  little,  their  stolid  Germaa  Bteadiness 
just  modified  by  t&eir  (tqual  German  aentimentaliBm.  He 
does  not  wont  to  separate  that  excelleot  Lotte  from  her 
excellent  Albert;  in  short,  he  does  not  know  very  well 
what  he  wants,  eKuept  to  undo  all  the  conditions  of  life, 
aod  get  to  be  happy  somehow.  This  b  the  aim,  the  sole 
end  visible  or  coneeivable;  und  this  is  the  great  poetic 
tendency  of  Goethe's  eeoius.  In  "  Faust "  it  is  treated  with 
infinitely  more    apleoaor ;  hut  the  ceotral  idea  is  still  the 

The  reader  of  the  present  day  cares  very  little,  we  pre- 
sume, for  "  Werter;  "  but  that  there  are  really  charming 
scenes  in  it,  full  of  the  most  delightful  sense  of  both  uatural 
and  moral  beauty,  no  oue  who  has  ever  glanced  at  the  book 
willdeny.  Its  celebrity  has  harmed  it  in  this  particular.  Had 
it  not  been  the  cause  of  a  kind  of  literary  revolution,  the 
creation  of  a  new  school,  the  stimulus  to  a  new  kind  of  in- 
tellectual life,  more  justice  would  infallibly  have  been  done 
to  the  exquiaile  simple  background  against  which  the  hero 
■taggers  and  stumbles.  Notwithatanaiog  one  recollection 
1^  delicious  comicality  which  thrusts  itself  into  our  mem- 
ory, —  the  climax  of  that  seeae  of  the  thunder-storm,  in 
which  Lotte,  awed  and  overcome  by  sublime  emotion  and 
■dmirationi  lays  her  hand  upon  Werter's  and  marmurs 
"  Klopstock  I  —  we  agree  with  Mr.  Lewes  in  his  admira^ 
tion  of"  such  clear  (lunny  pictures,  fulness  of  life,  and  deli- 
oately-managed  simplicity."  The  groups  of  children,  es- 
peci^ly,  are  lovely,  natural,  and  unaffected  in  the  highest 
degree ;  and  Goethe's  power  of  representing  them  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  his  genius,  saying  much 
which  we  should  not  have  otherwise  divined  both  for  the 
poet  and  the  man. 

"  Werter  "  took  the  world  by  storm.  It  pleased  every- 
body except — for  a  time  —  liotte  herself  and  her  good 
husband,  who  resented,  as  they  well  might,  the  liberty 
taken  with  them.  Goethe,  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  light  be  flashed  upon  them,  was,  or  professed  to  be, 
much  astonished  bf  this,  and  breathed  forth  the  deepest 
penitence.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that  a  man 
so  able  could  have  thought  it  possible  that  the  respectable 
couple  whom  he  made  the  centre  of  such  a  romance  could 
have  taken  it  calmly.  He  got  over  this  difficulty,  however, 
with  ease,  and  thus  leap^  into  fame  by  means  of  that 
which  is  generally  one  of  the  meet  private  episodes  in  a 
young  man's  life  —  an  unsuccessful  love;  his  sense  of  the 
artistic  force  of  the  situation  mastering  even  that  un- 
pleasant sense  of  personal  discomfiture  which  is  apt  to 
move  the  youthful  mind  under  such  circumstances.  Mr. 
Lewes  proves  most  distinctly  that  his  separation  from  the 
admirable  Lotte  was  indeed  very  little  of  a  heartbreak  to 
die  poet,  and  thiit  he  managed  to  enjoy  life  and  a  multi- 
plicity of  other  loves  even  at  the  terrible  moment  of  her 
marriage.  And  immediately  after,  another  star,  called  Lili, 
rose  upon  the  firmament,  calling  forth  much  the  same 
comedy  of  rapid  love,  rapture,  wavering,  and  indifference 
to  the  affectiou  once  attained,  which  had  marked  his 
youthful  passions  before.  He  was  delivered  from  bis  last 
indecisions  in  respect  to  this  new  ezperieace  by  the  ap- 
pearance upon  the  scene  of  his  Duke,  Karl  August  of  8aie- 
Weimar,  the  little  potentate  who  has  snatched  out  of 
oblivion  a  certun  standing-ground  among  the  things  that 
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genius.  Goethe  was  but  twenty-six  when  this  distinction 
occurred  to  him.  He  went  with  his  Duke  to  Saxe- Weimar, 
falling  immediately  into  a  friendship  with  him  which  lasted 
till  death.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  life 
they  ledi  but  its  homeliness,  and  roughness,  and  odd  mix- 
ture of  the  fine  and  the  brutal,  its  dainty  over-refinements 
and  its  romping  jollity,  belonged  to  the  time  and  the 
nation,  and  were  sanctified,  as  it  were,  by  being  fully 
shared  by  the  prince  upon  whom  the  whole  circle  depended. 
The  curious  royal  riot  of  the  period  which  ensued,  the 
grand-ducal  entertainments,  the  onen-air  piay-acliaTS,  the 
celebrations  of  everybody's  birthday,  the  odes,  thg  Q^aaks, 
the  illuminatioiu,  the  crackers,  and  the  music, ^^  ii^ey 
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nolallwrittenin  thebookofMr.Lewes?  The  members  of 
the  Uttle  court  were  almost  all  young,  let  it  be  said  ;  and 
the  pranks  they  played,  and  the  high-jinks  they  executed, 
are  the  drollest  iuterruption  to  a  serious  story.  Every- 
thing was  there  that  the  imagination  could  desire  to 
enrich  the  rollicking  life  of  the  young  prince  and  tlie  young 
poet;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  are  worse  things  than  the 
nonsense  into  which  they  plunged  royally,  though  it  was 
sometimes  distjnguished  by  tricks  as  stupid  as  if  they  had 
been  a  couple  of  foolish  young  Guardsmen.  Here,  too, 
Goethe  found  another  love,  in  some  respects  the  most 
serious  relation  of  his  life,  in  the  person  of  the  Frau  van 
Sl«in,  one  of  the  high  well-born  ladies  of  the  little  court, — 
a  wife  and  a  mother,  to  be  sure,  but  that  was  a  subject  of 
indifference  at  the  time ;  and  we  presume  a  believer  in 
human  nature  may  be  allowed  ia  Uiink  their  connectioo, 
though  most  intimate  and  tender,  an  innocent  one.  At 
least  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  it  here ;  for  in  those  days 
morality,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word,  had 
scarcely  any  existence.  To  this  lady  Goethe  remuneKi 
entirely  devoted  for  ten  years  of  his  life.  He  consulted 
her  about  everydiiag,  saw  her  and  wrote  to  her  daily, 
loved  her  as  much  apparently  as  he  was  capable  of  lov- 
ing, and  was  loved  by  her ;  and  though  Mr.  Lewes,  in  his 
capacity  of  prophet  to  Goethe,  overwhelmB  this  poor  woman 
with  reproaches  for  having  shown  a  little  feeling  when  she 
too,  in  tier  turn,  was  cast  aside,  yet  that  will  be  the  least  of 
her  faults  to  the  reader,  who  probably  will  feel  that  & 
woman  who  has  been  worshipped  lor  ten  years  may 
naturaljv  be  expected  to  feel  a  certain  pained  surprise 
when  tnat  worship  is  withdrawn.  Mr.  Lenes  has  no 
mercy  for  the  Frau  von  Stein.  She  was  forty-five  at  the 
end  of  her  reign,  and  ought  to  have  made  her  lover  & 
courtesy  and  retired  gracefiill^,  as  is  the  best  poUcy  of 
women  ;  or  perhaps,  better  sull,  should  have  interested 
herself  in  finding  a  successor  to  her  own  place  in  the  demi- 
god's afiTections.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  so  extremely 
unreaaonable as  to  beangry  and  wounded  by  his  desertion  ! 
However,  she  was  the  centre  of  his  life  during  his  earlier 
career  at  Weimar,  before  the  visit  to  Italy  which  made 
another  epoch  in  it.  During  this  time  he  wrote  several  of 
his  plays,  and  at  least  began  the  composition  of"  Meister." 
Of  "  Iphigenia,"  "  Tasso,  and  the  rest,  space  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  treat  These  are  not  the  woiks  which  separate 
Goethe  from  other  men ;  and  "  Faust  "  had  yet  to  be  written 
and  "  Meister  "  completed  —  the  great  works  of  bis  life. 

We  are  so  profoundly  aware  of  coming  at  a  disadvantage 
afler  the  elaborate  and  complete  comments  of  such  writers 
as  Carlyle,  Lewes,  and  a  host  of  others,  that  we  feel  onr 
courage  waver  as  we  approach  the  greater  productions  of 
Goethe's  genius.  But  for  the  fact,  indeed,  that  no  list  of 
great  poets  in  the  century  which  is  past  could  be  in  the 
least  possible  without  including  the  author  of  "  Faust,"  vre 
should  have  shrunk  altogether  from  the  tadt.  Goethe 
culminates  In  this  great  poem,  which  is  as  much  the  epit- 
ome of  his  genius  as  the  "  Divina  Commedia  "  is  of  tfae 
genius  of  Dante.  The  story  is  too  well  known  te  require 
any  description.  It  is  founded  upon  one  of  the  legends 
which  has  taken  deepest  hold  of  the  popular  mind,  esjiecially 
in  Germany;  and  with  all  its  mystic  meanings,  its  vrild 
mixture  of  dioMerie,  and  its  profound  Intel lectualism,  no 
subject  can  be  supposed  more  likely  to  tempt  the  imagina- 
tion of  Goethe  or  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  countrymen. 
The  whole  fable  is  peculiarly  national.  No  other  country 
has  ever  given  m  exalted  a  place  to  the  philosopher,  or 
been  so  willing  to  regard  him  as  the  possible  first  actor  in 
a  great  drama  ;  nowhere  else  have  such  lofly  pretensiona  of* 
mind  been  put  forth,  and  nowhere  else  ia  such  rough 
horse-play  practicable,  or  such  wildly  grotesque  supersti- 
tions. 'The  rude  life  of  the  common  people,  unvtiled  by 
any  poetic  graces  —  the  utter  separation  of  the  soul  living  in 
thought  in  the  very  midst  of  that  teeming  vulgar  existence 
which  gives  so  characUristic  and  striking  a  beginning  to 
the  story  —  is  thoroughly  Teutonic.  Such  a  contrast  else- 
where might  have  appeuwl  overstrained,  but  in  Germany- 
it  is  natural.  And  only  in  Germany  could  the  wild  fantas- 
tic dream  of  the  Brocken  and  its  tmuswnenf,  and  tho 
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cottrse  horrors  of  the  witch's  kilchen,  have  been  pouible  to 
the  imagination.  The  drinking-bout  in  the  wine^ellu' 
might  perhaps  be  equalled  in  other  countriea ;  but  we  doubt 
if  any  but  a  German  poet  would  hare  ventured  on  so 
brutally  realistic  a  picture,  or  permitted  the  boors  to  stand 
forth  iKforo  us  in  all  their  besotted  stupidity  without  even 
a  gleam  of  wit  to  make  them  pardonable.  The  subject  was 
thus  adapted  in  an  extraordinary  degree  both  to  the  poet 
and  his  audience.  In  England  it«  splendid  power  would 
ao  doubt  sooner  or  later  have  forced  it  into  notice,  but  its 
success  could  never  have  been  national.  Even  now,  we 
believe,  when  it  conjes  to  them  with  the  sanction  of  gener- 
ations, the  first  effect  of  "  Fauat "  upon  the  simple  mind  is 
much  more  an  impression  of  dissust  than  of  enthusiasm. 
We  have  been  dragged  into  admiration  by  dint  of  the 
efiusive  and  loudly-proclaimed  delight  of  those  we  have 
looked  up  to  as  our  guides  in  literature.  But  in  Germany 
no  such  mediation  was  ever  necessary.  Ilie  work  at  once 
found  understanding  and  appreciation ;  and  it  comes  to  us 
with  this  vast  mechanical  advantage,  lo  to  speak— the  ad- 
vantage of  having  been  received  into  the  permanent 
picture-gallery  of  the  world  by  at   least  one   unauimoas 

The  work  itself,  when  we  come  to  regard  it  more  closely, 
is  like  the  old  Werter-cry  repeated  in  a  deeper,  vuter, 
more  splendid  tone.  It  is  one  of  the  most  contusing  and 
bewildering  of  all  great  poems.  It  satufies  the  reader  who 
looks  no  fi^ther  by  its  strange  and  wildly  tragic  story,  keep- 
ing its  meaning  safe  for  those  who  seek  it.  But  lo  those 
who  seek  that  meaning  most  anxiously,  it  appears  a  grand 
phantasma20ri»  wilfully  broken,  in  which  grcU,  gleams  of 
sudden  light  are  everywhere  flanked  by  fantastic  storm, 
clouds  drifting  up  from  some  unknown  sea,  from  some  abyss 
of  mystic  vapor  full  of  the  most  bewildering  shapes  and 
sounds  of  wonder.  "  The  scenes  are  mere  magic-lantern 
pictures,"  says  Coleridge,  who  in  his  own  dreamy  soul 
ought  to  have  been  able,  one  would  have  thought,  to  com- 
prehend his  brother  poet :  and  there  is  a  certain  reality  in 
the  image,  however  false  its  application  may  be.  Scenes 
from  a  manic-lantern  —  with,  however,  the  great  living 
world  for  the  curtain  on  which  to  di'^play  uiem,  and  a 
greater  unseen  world  with  all  its  mystic  forces  crowding  in 
to  fill  op  the  intervales,  framing  every  picture  with  rolRng 
clouds  of  wonder,  with  huge  shadows  visionary  and  fantastic, 
yet  terrible  in  their  sungestiveness.  Through  the  whole 
drama  this  sense  of  blended  reality  and  unreality,  this 
phantasmagoric  character,  possesses  the  spectator.  He 
does  not  read,  but  looks  on  wbile  he  is  carried  from  the 
bright  soft  scenes  of  out-door  life,  from  the  chamber  of  the 
student,  from  the  more  sacred  chamber  of  the  girl  —  up  and 
away  into  the  mountain  mists,  where  that  wild,  senseless, 
hopeless  revel  is  going  on  among  the  clouds,  vainer  than 
humanity  at  its  vainest,  sickening  and  terrible;  then  down 
again  with  a  swoop,  fat«-driven,  to  the  deeper  phantas- 
maeoria  below,  where  all  the  iky  and  lights  are  changed, 
snd  woe  has  succeeded  bliss,  and  the  brief  human  dream  of 
thoughtless  love  and  delight  has  ended  in  death  and  murder 
and  madness.  Dreams  all  I  with  only  that  gigantic  grasp 
of  sorrow,  pain  unendurable,  to  distinguish  the  dream  which 
b  clothed  in  Sesh  and  blood  from  Oiat  which  is  mere  air 
•nd  spirit. 

What  does  it  alt  mean  ?  It  means  that  in  all  the  earlh 
and  all  the  air  there  is  nothing  that  can  satisfy  the  wandi 


throw  every  restraint  aside ;  let  him  try  knowledge  at  any 
cost,  pleasure  at  any  cost  ;  let  him  adventure  himself  on 
the  most  awful  of  penalties  in  wild  pursuit  of  something  to 
satisfy  him,  scorning  safety,  comfort,  virtue,  everything  that 
mioht  be  i>upiM»ed  to  stand  between  him  and  enjoyment  — 
and,  lo  I  his  fate  is  no  better  than  that  of  the  dullest  slave  : 
he  has  but  a  darker  climax  of  misery,  a  deeper  depth  of 
pain,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of*^  his  struggle.  Who 
will  show  him  any  good  ?  He  see]^  it  in  lofty  ways,  and 
in  vile ;  in  the  flesh,  in  the  spirit,  in  some  wild  inlermrdiatB 
r«^n  where  fantastic  delusions  reign,  and  all  is  as  wildly 
&bo  as  the  disappointment  is  Intterly  true.     Never  was  a 


more  tremendous  moral  worked  out  for  oiir  instmction ;  bat 
the  object  of  the  poet  is  not  moral.  He  cares  as  little  for 
morality  as  he  does  for  probability,  or  the  nnities  of  art,  or 
any  other  conventional  thing.  When  Faust  sets  forth 
upon  his  wild  journey,  it  is  even  with  no  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility of  that  satisfaction  for  which  he  scornfully  risks  his 
soul,  indifierent  to  the  danger.  In  all  he  does  and  wishes 
there  is  the  constant  preseocs  of  this  scornful  despair,  this 
want  of  all  faith  and  real  expectation.  We  feel  that  he 
accepts  the  devil's  bargain,  and  sets  out  with  him  infinitely 
more  Ibr  the  excitement's  sake,  and  to  escape  from  the 
gnawin?  sense  of  his  personal  fulure,  than  with  any  real 
belief  Uiat  Mephistopbeles  can  help  him.  His  arbitrary 
and  arrogant  demand  of  the  demon  s  services  to  procure 
him  Margaret  on  the  spot,  as  be  might  have  demanded  a 
flower,  betrays  this  half-savage,  half-contemptuous  scorn  of 
hopelessness.  For  Faust  at  that  moment  has  no  thought 
of  Margaret  in  the  deeper  way  of  love,  which  surprises  him 
ailerwards  when  his  soul  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  fresli 
and  frank  girlish  being,  so  simple,  true,  and  tender,  whose 
sudden  and  unthought  of  touch  staggers  him  for  a  moment 
in  his  wild  career.  Here  one  gleam  of  human  realitv,  clear 
as  the  daylight,  simple  and  penetrating  as  Nature  herself, 
alights  momentarily  upon  the  wanderer,  but  is  obscured  by 
the  wild  clouds  tnat  swallow  him  once  again,  the  will] 
search  to  which  he  is  driven  by  the  fever  within  him  anil 
the  fever  without,  his  weird  companion  and  his  hungering, 
despairing  soul.  This,  lo  our  tninking,  is  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  the  wonderful  drama.  The  story  embodies  the 
tragedy  of  Gretchen,  but  to  Fauat  it  is  but  an  incident  in 
his  awful  history,  an  incident  summing  up.  indeed,  its  in- 
evitable and  unchangeable  character,  its  struggle  of  life  and 
death  between  the  true  and  the  false,  between  the  actual 
and  the  unseen,  and  its  desperate  attempt  Co  snatch  some 
supreme  flower  of  satisfaction  out  of  that  aniversal  chaos  — 
if  not  of  the  soul,  then  of  the  senses  —  anything,  anything  I 
which  will  make  bim  say  to  the  passing  moment,  "  Linger. 
thou  art  so  fair  I  "  If  we  could  imagine  the;mournf\il  writer 
of  Fcclesiastes  — be  he  Solomon,  be  he  some  other  heart- 
strickeu  sage  —  roused  up  into  a  sudden  tragic  passion  of 
desire,  making  one  last  frantic  effort  to  find  something 
which  has  not  already  been,  something  out  of  the  sickening 
routine  of  every-day  disappointment,  there  are  no  other 
garments  in  which  we  could  clothe  him  than  those  of  this 
eager  but  unhoping  spirit,  the  scornful,  passionate,  despair- 
ing Faust,  who  is  as  contemptuous  of  the  risk  of  his  soul 
as  DC  is  of  the  signing  in  blood  of  the  conventional  compact. 
And  here  it  must  be  added  that,  if  any  gentle  reader  retains 
a  lingering  wish  to  be  able  to  approve  of  Faust,  or  to  find 
some  moral  excellence  struggling  through  his  darkness,  that 
fond  imagination  had  better  at  once  be  dismissed  from  the 
mind.  No  thought  of  morality  is  in  the  whole ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  bonds  are  voluntarily  and  consciously  laid  aside 
in  order  that  the  tost  experiment  maybe  tried  without  any 
obstacle;  and  this  even  the  most  didactic  mind  will  recog- 
nize as  a  kind  of  necessity.  Faust,  accordingly,  is  not  a 
being  to  excite  any  moral  sympathy ;  he  is  not  a  good  man 
captive  to  error,  or  led  away  by  temptations  of  the  devil  — 
or  even  struggling  against  the  farces  of  evil  which  are 
massed  and  grouped  around  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  goes 
out  to  meet  them.  He  inspects  them  with  an  eager  scru- 
tiny, and  makes  a  distinct  mental  effort  to  find  in  tbem,  if 
not  some  good,  yet  some  pleasure,  —  a  fact  which  naturally 
increases  tenfold  the  reality  of  his  disgust  and  sickening 
perception  of  the  everlasting  meanness  and  pettiness  of  that 
wild  riot  which  is  so  full  of  seeming  abaadom,  but  yet  to 
slavish  in  its  fantastical  restraints.  The  only  moment  at 
which  the  man  is  hushed  out  of  his  wild  fever  is  when  the 
touch  of  love  has  arrested  him  —  when  compunction  seizes 
him  —  when  his  wild  conrse  is  stopped  for  the  moment,  and 
a  thought  of  the  ruin  he  may  bring  upon  the  creature  he 
loves,  daunts  him  in  I  be  delirious  fearlessness  which  up  to 
this  moment  has  been  his  condition.  The  scene  in  the  cave, 
for  which  Mr.  Lewes  curiously  enough  declares  he  can  find 
no  reason,  seems  lo  us  the  one  point  where  the  storm-driven 
spirit  touches  earth,  before  all  the  powers  of  hell  tighten 
upon  him  that  grasp  which  he  scorns  and  loadies,  but  can- 
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not  tay  loDger  Bhake  oS*.  Love  anA  Nature  have  momeD- 
tatilj  turned  him  back  into  a  man.  "  Shall  I  Dot  feel  her 
pangB  —  her  nun  ?  "  he  cries.    "  Must  I  drag  her  and  her 

Eeaceinto  the  duat?  "  It  is  the  sudden  soft  murmur  of  Iha 
rook  amid  the  horrors  of  ihe  mariner's  dream  —  the 
sudden  break  of  light  in  the  ekr,  ahowiae  still  in  the  midst 
of  the  tempeat  a  poBsibility  of  calm,  ^hort-lived  poasi- 
bility  —  impracticable  hope  I  for  fate  is  not  to  be  cheated, 
nor  the  demon,  nor  those  wild  impulses  which  give  both 
ftte  and  demon  their  power. 

The  character  of  Mephistopbeles  is  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  creation  in  all  fiction.  He  is  not  a  man  in  the 
guise  of  a  demon,  like  Milton'a  munificent  Satan,  but  a 
true  devil,  without  one  miUgating  feature,  one  compunction, 
one  feeling,  good  or  bad.  From  the  time  that  he  appears 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  in  a  scene  nhich  we  must  sa/ 


hare  been  in  many 
which  he  snatches  t 

the  dying  girl  and  her  miserable  destroyer,  the 
of  his  heartless,  soulless,  devilish  nature  is  never  disturbed 
by  any  inopportune  breaking-in  of  humanity.  The  mock- 
ing unbelief  which  chuckles  in  the  very  presence  of  divinity 
over  its  own  changeless,  emotionless  estimate  of  things 
human,  is  a  more  original  conception  than  that  of  the 
haughty,  remorseful  demons  who  still  remember  their  high 
estate,  and  in  the  very  height  of  their  pride  are  conscious 
of  having  fallen.  Mephistopheies,  however,  who  still  now 
and  then  likes  to  see  Der  Alt«,  and  finds  it  good  of  so 
great  a  Lord  to  be  civil  to  the  Devil,  is  such  an  inconceiv- 
able mixture  of  cold-blooded  impudence  and  mockery  aa 
no  human  imaginaUon  ever  before  dreamt  of  And  there 
is  an  infinite  subtle  power  in  the  way  in  which  this  being, 
in  the  very  height  or  his  unmitigated,  unimpressionable  in- 
tellectualum,  is  vat  hound  by  Uie  moat  fantastic  cantrips 
of  diablerie  which  fascinates  the  spectator.  He  who  could 
jeer  when  he  came  out  of  the  presence  of  God.  is  yet  held 
fiut  by  the  pentagram  on  the  floor  as  if  he  were  some  sor- 
cerer's famiRar ;  and  has  to  be  thrice  bidden  to  enter,  and 
to  go  through  various  other  contemptible  formulas  with  a 
Piixture  of  absolute  rigmarole  in  his  supernatural  cleverness 
which  betrays  a  mockery  still  more  profound  than  the 
mockery  of  the  devil  —  the  saturnine  laugh  within  a  laugh 
of  the  man  who  can  create  and  despise  the  very  demon 
who  leads  him  to  perdition.  We  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  can  be  put  beside  this  eztraordinnry  creation  of 
genius.  Shakespeare  was  at  once  too  human  and  too 
profoundly  moral  in  his  nature — ia  have  been  capable 
of  it.  He  never  could  have  brought  liimself  to  sneer  al 
the  Sneerer,  and  to  hold  up  to  everlasting  mockery  only, 
the  worst  and  strangest  and  most  pitiful  impersonation  of 
eril  which  ever  occurred  to  geniui.  Other  poota  have 
elevated  the  Devil  into  a  splendid  embodiment  of  despair 
—  they  have  bated  him,  contemned,  even  in  a  tender  turn 
of  the  great  poet's  nature  have  pitied,  the  hopeless  One  ; 
but  only  Goethe  has  made  him  at  once  powerful  and  ridic' 
nlous,  victorious  and  paltry  —  the  grotesque  slave  of  an 
angle,  as  well  as  the  remorseless  master  or  the  perishing 

It  is  in  Margaret,  however,  that  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
baffled  and  bewildered  by  all  thc^e  myelericii,  finds  rest 
and  refreshment  and  fi>od  for  hia  sympathies.  She  is 
placed  so  beautifully  on  the  canvas,  and  surrounded  with 
such  a  bewitching  atmosphere  of  song  —  and  her  presence 
is,  besides,  such  an  intense  relief  from  the  gloom  and 
tumult  of  the  other  scenes  — that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  allow  that  her  character  ia  the  least  truly  con- 
ceived, and  the  least  perfect  in  execution.  This  Is  so  far 
natural  that  the  use  of  woman  in  poetry  is  chiefly  con- 
ventional, or  rather  typical,  and  that  so  long'  as  she  rep- 
resents a  certain  ideal  of  beauty.  Save,  and  innocence.  iO" 
dividualiam  is  not  required  ftr  ber.  She  is  the  Ugi'  in 
^e  picture,  a  thing  much  mo™  ^tr^ig^ffy^^^rd  anf '  L 
from  comphcBtJon  than  the  dtrkaese.  W.fear  that  ■  "^ 
lag  this  we  wiJJ  shock  man/  readers  t^  J,„a,  MarJ}^  t^Z. 
the  true  attraction  of  "Fawt."  Tet  ""^^-1  ".e«K,°*^ifl 
not  doubt  that    they  will,  to  s  '^^^.''ynt   ^  S  4^ 
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agree  witt^  us  when  they  have  looked  a  little  closer  into 
her.  She  is  intended,  it  is  evident,  to  be  extremely  young 
— younger  even  than  the  ordinarily  imanned  age  of 
girlish  perfection  —  and  perfectly  simple,  though  rs[udly 
developed  aador  the  magic  of  f'aust's  presence,  ^miration, 
and  love.  But  perhaps,  more  from  the  &ult  of  the  age 
than  the  poet,  this  gentle  creature  is  made  so  purely  super- 
ficial as  to  yield  at  once  to  her  lover  wiUiout  even  a 
thought  of  the  pollution  involved  —  and  that  after  she  haa 
been  discoursing  him  in  the  garden  scene  with  that  wonder- 
iiil  mixture  of  gravity,  piety,  and  bewildered  girlish   sim- 

elicity  about  his  religion.  To  be  sure,  this  may  be  said  to 
B  the  effect  of  the  spiritual  power  of  Mephistopheies ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  poweiful  points  in  the 
story  mat  Mephistopheies  has  no  power  whatever  on  Mar- 
garet. He  steals  the  jewels  for  her,  and  manaees  for 
Faust  a  visit  to  her  empty  chamber  —  but  he  does  no 
more.  He  cannot  take  the  lover  there  when  Margaret  ia 
within.  He  can  UNther  force  her  innocent  soul  into  sin, 
nor  even  throw  her  into  a  questionable  position.  Her 
downfall  has  to  be  left  to  herself;  but  this  very  down&lt 
is  at  variance  with  ber  character.  She  who  has  but  k 
moment  before  l>een  full  of  sweet  and  anxious  thoDgh 
confused  thought  about  her  lover's  faith  —  who  has  shown 
such  quick  and  true  spiritual  perception  as  regards  Me- 
phistopheies — and  who  a  little  after  sings  to  the  Mother  of 
Sorrows  a  hymn  so  full  of  the  loftiest  pathos  — consents 
with  the  carelesss  readiness  of  a  wanton  to  the  first  pro- 
posal of  evil.  This  is  a  mistake  wliich  would  have  been 
fatal  had  the  drama  bean  one  founded  upon  the  ordinary 
principles  of  art.     As  it  is,  however,  the  wild  ruah  of  the 

Ehantoms,  who  are  always  ready  to  flood  the  scene,  and 
urry  it  on  from  one  chapter  to  another,  prevents  us  from 
dwefling  upon  the  incredible  rapidity  of  me  action  at  this 
the  central  point  of  the  story.  Never  was  figure  more 
pathetic  than  that  of  poor  Margaret  afterwards,  though, 
indeed,  her  aspect  up  to  the  crowning  anguish  of  the  piiaon 
scene  is  that  of  an  innocent  martyr  rather  than  of  a  Maf^ 
dalen.     "  My  heart  is  sore,  my  peace  is  gone,"  she  sings  in 

J J .._f -I  1. jme  nigh  her.   Bat 

ir  song  ia  full  when 


ieeper  tragic  : 
:s  the  MoUier 


What  woe !  what  woe  t  what  woe 

Is  in  my  bowm  ■ching  I 
When  to  my  room  I  creep, 
I  weep  ]  I  we«p  1  I  weepl 

My  heart  is  breaking." 

She  is  the  victim  whom  man  and  the  devil,  the  struggling 
mind  and  the  malign  spirit,  require  to  give  emphasis  to 
their  conflict  with  all  the  powersof  heaven  and  all  the  lawa 
of  earth.  Without  this  osample  of  their  reckless  prcmeta 
over  the  very  neck  of  humanity,  indifferent  how  and  where 
their  crushing  footsteps  fall,  tbe  impression  made  upon  the 
audience  would  have  been  less  immense;  and  the  tragedy 
of  Margaret  brings  the  drama  into  a  region  accessible  to 
those  who  have  neither  insight  nor  patience  enough  to  fol- 
low that  unending  tragedy  of  "  Faust,"  which  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  going  on  still  in  ever  new  and  new  ex- 
periment, new  clutches  at  those  apples  of  Sodom  which 
turn  to  ashes  in  the  mouth. 

We  need  not  add  that  the  "  Faust "  tr^edy  goes  on  to 
another  weird  scene,  into  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
follow  the  poet  The  worshippers  of  Goethe  will  be  led  by 
their  eidtus  into  these  obscure  shades  of  mystic  poesy  ;  but 
to  us  it  ia  impossible  to  go  with  them,  neither  would  the 
reader  thank  us  for  endeavoring  to  open  to  him  a  bewilder- 
iug  region  where  even  Mr.  Carlyle's  enthusiasm  could  in- 
duce few  to  follow.  One  of  the  many  proofs  that  univereal 
and  sovereign  poetry  must  confine  itself  within  the  limita 
of  common  human  perception  and  feeling,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  great  fable  of  "  Faust "  resolves  itself,  in  reality, 
with  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  readers,  into  the  story 
of  Margaret  In  her  —  in  her  simplicity  and  naturalness, 
and  in  the  heart-rending  pathos  of  her  woe  —  the  human 
interest  centres.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  most  of  us  whether 
I  the  philosopher  ever  finds  or  not  the  mouthful  of  content 
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for  which  be  risks  heaven  and  belt ;  but  tbe  weeping 
maiden  placing  those  flowers  before  the  shrine,  appealing 
to  the  Mother  of  Sorrows — the  broken  heart  distraught 
with  misery  —  never  can  be  indiEFerent  to  ua.  The  simplust 
soul  weeps  over  her,  and  the  greatest.  What  is  Helena 
to  us,  or  any  other  prehistoric  witf  h  7  —  but  Gretchen  lays 
the  claim  ot  inalienable  human  compassion  and  sympathy 
upon  all  our  thoughts. 

"  Wilhelra  Meister  "  is  in  every  way  a  toes  comprehea- 
sible,  less  definable  work  than  tbe  great  poem  which  has 
made  Goethe's  uame  forever  illuatnous.  The  best  and 
Boundeat  crlticH,  and  those  who  are  moat  deeply  acquainted 
with  the  eenius  of  Goelbe,  speak  with  a  concealed  bewil- 
derment wliich  is  not  less,  though  it  is  more  amusing,  than 
that  of  the  casual  reader.  Mr.  Lewes  himself  is  driven  to 
beseech  us  to  relinquish  any  attempt  to  discover  the  idea 


of  the  work,  and  to  "  stand  fast  >iy  history,"  which  would 
be  very  reasonable  if  it  were  eimoly  a  history  of  Meister 
which  we  were  contemplating.     "  The  first  six  Ixioks  —  be- 


yond all  comparison  the  best  and  most  important — were 
written,"  says  Mr.  Lewes,  "before  the  journey  to  Italy: 
tbcy  were  written  during  the  active  theatrical  period  when 
Goethe  was  manager,  poet,  and  actor.  The  contents  of 
these  books  point  very  clearly  to  his  intention  of  represent- 
ing in  thptii  the  whole  nature,  aims,  and  art  of  the  come- 
dian ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Merck  be  exjiressly  slates  that  it 
is  his  intention  to  portray  the  actor's  life.  Wbether  at  the 
same  time  he  meant  the  actor's  life  to  be  symbolical,  cannot 
be  positively  determined.  That  may  or  may  not  have 
been  a  secondary  intention.  The  primary  intention  is 
very  clear,"  This  statement  we  should  receive,  we  repeat, 
as  perl'ectfully  aatisfiLclory,  had  the  novel  been  anvthins 
but  tbe  "  Apprenticeship  of  Wilhelm  Meister."  The  lite 
of  the  comedian  is  indeed  perfectly  clear,  and  full  of  eenius. 
Tlough  the  incidents  are  scanty,  and  though  the  ta^ 


1  that  leisurely  way  which  promises  eternal  duration, 
there  is  quite  enough  in  it  to  ^'ustify  its  existence,  were  we 
not  mystified  at  the  Iwginning  by  an  intimation  of  some 
hidden  thread  of  meaning  which  no  intellect  yet  bas  been 
clear  enough  to  seize.  "  The  work  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
valuable productions,"  Goethe  says  to  EckermaoD  ;  "  I  my- 
self can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  the  key  to  it."  It  was  tbe 
work  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life,  was  pven  to  the 
world  with  vast  solemnity,  and  has  tieen  accepted  ever 
since  its  publication  as  an  admirable  parable  of  the  highest 
class  —  if  we  only  could  divine  what  it  meant.  We  con- 
fess frankly  that  the  meaning  which  is  so  very  hard  to  dis- 
cover seems  to  us  scarcely  worth  the  trouble.  The  Goethe- 
idolater  who  reads  it  over  and  over  will  doubtless  be  re- 
warded for  liis  pains ;  but  tbe  man  who  is  not  aworshipper, 
to  begin  with,  will  probably  never  return  to  this  perplexing 
book.  Even  from  Carlyle  we  can  glean  not  much  further 
in  the  way  of  al>solute  enlightenment  than  an  enthusiastic 
commendation  of  the  "  temper  of  mind  "  —  that  is,  the  uni- 
versal calm,  impartiality,  and  largeness  of  apprehension 
displayed  in  the  work  —  a  temper  which  permits  the  most 
diverse  characters  to  display  themselves,  each  "having  jus- 
tice done"  to  him,  each  living  "  freely  in  his  own  element, 
in  his  proper  foi^."  This  is  the  same  quality  which  Mr. 
I^wea  defends  from  the  charge  of  immorality,  by  defining 
it  as  "  a  complete  absence  of  all  moral  verdict  on  the  part 
of  tiie  author."  But  both  critics  take  refbge  finally  in  ihat 
personal  plea  which  seldom  betokens  much  strength  of  ar- 
gument. Goethe  did  it,  therefore  it  must  be  great  "  '  Meis- 
ter'is  ihc  mature  product  of  tbe  first  genius  of  our  times, 
and  must,  one  would  think,  be  different  in  various  respects 
from  tbe  immature  products  of  geniuses  who  are  far  from 
tbe  first,  and  whose  works  spring  from  the  brain  in  as 
many  weeks  as  Goethe's  cost  bim  years."  This  is  a  dan- 
gerous kind  of  certainty. 

The  second  part  of  "  Wilhelm  Meister"  —  his  Wander- 
jakre  or  Travels,  as  it  is  called  in  the  English  version  — 
is  still  more  profoundly  bewildering.  Tbe  processions  of 
misty  figures  that  wind  in  endless  obscurity  throuah  it,  defy 
at  once  tbe  intellect  and  the  memory  —  and  the  myste- 
rious education  which  goes  on  in  the  "  ped^ogic  Province  " 
under  the  superintendence  of  "the  Cbierof  the  Three," 


reaches  to  a  height  of  mysticism  quite  beyond  our  reach. 

Such  knowledge  in  too  hioh  for  us.  Yet  there  are  lovely 
pictures  in  this  wildest  and  strangest  little  volume ;  and  a 
kind  (^ineffable  unmeaningness,  as  of  a  purpose  which  has 
quite  overshot  its  mark,  attracts  us  somehow  to  tbe  quaint, 
lieautiful  picture  of  the  Hoty  Family  in  the  first  four  or  five 
chapters.  We  have  not  the  remotest  idea  what  it  means, 
and  would  much  rather  not  have  it  explained  to  us ;  but  It 
is  like  a  picture  of  Van  Eyck,  or  some  other  early  Teutonic 
master  —  a  group  of  lieings,  half  celestial,  half  peasant,  like 
nothing  carUily,  yet  full  of  tbe  sweetness  of  tbe  Domely  soU. 
We  have  no  reason  whatever  to  give  for  this  caprice  of  ad- 
miration ;  and  it  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  rather  a  dis- 
grace to  us  than  otherwise;  but  we  confess  that  in  all 
"  Meister  "  this  curious  fantastic  picture  is  only  one  which 
bas  taken  deep  hold  of  our  thoughts,  or  in  the  least  lonched 
our  heart. 

However,  to  return  to  the  one  irrefragable  base  of  argu- 
ment ;  Goethe  wrote  this  book,  and  therefore  it  must  have 
bad  a  great  deal  of  meaning  in  it.  He  lingered  over  it,  in 
some  curious  twist  of  his  great  intellect,  more  than  be  did 
over  any  other  work.  "  Faust "  was  a  trifle  in  comparison 
with  what  "  Meister  "  cost  him.  That  this  is  but  another 
instance  of  the  manifold  mistakes  of  genius,  and  of  the 
special  perversity  of  this  genius,  we  might  venture  to 
say,  were  tbe  poet  any  one  but  Goethe,  who  has  the 
special  privileEe  of  possessing  still  a  body-guard  ready  to 
repel  any  attack.  But  that  the  demi-god  bad  this  perver- 
sity is  evident  enough.  When  wo  read  that  in  Rome  liis 
whole  mind  was  occupied  with  study  of  the  structure  of 
plants  —  an  investigation  which  surely  would  have  l>een 
more  appropriate  to  tbe  Gartenhaus  at  Weimar  —  and  thai 
during  tne  French  campiugn  in  which  be  accompanied  his 
Duke,  he  was  absorbed  in  a  theory  of  colors  —  tbe  reader 
cannot  but  feel  that  eilber  a  wilful  abstraction  of  his  great 
faculties  from  the  more  important  matters  under  his  eye, 
or  an  almost  childish  waywardness  of  imagination,  must 
have  been  the  cause  of  such  strange  aberration.  A  small 
man,  who  bad  been  seized  bv  such  fantastic  philosophies, 
would  either  have  concealed  them  sedulously,  or  would 
have  been  characterized,  unza  complimenli,  as  a  fool.  But 
it  was  part  of  the  great  Goethe's  instinct  to  follow  bis  own 
intuitions  wherever  they  led  bim  without  shame  or  self- 
explanation. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  such  productions  as  the  "  Elect- 
ive Affinities,"  tbe  WahlverwandlKkqfien  —  the  monument 
of  a  last  love,  which  seized  him  when  be  was  sixty,  and  at 
length  married,  for  a  pretty  girl  in  her  teens,  who  was  sent 
back  to  school  by  way  of  putting  an  end  to  tbe  uncomfort- 
able romance.  This  story  relates  bow  a  husband  and  wife 
fell  in  love  with  their  two  visitors,  and  all  the  delicate  con- 
flict of  sentiment  that  ensued  as  to  whether  the  four  lovers 
were  to  be  made  happv  or  not.  Mr.  Lewes  ingeniously  as- 
sures usthat,  "  taking  life  as  it  is,  not  as  it  ought  to  be,  this 
situation  may  be  considered  as  terribly  true,  and,  although 
tragic,  by  no  moans  immoral"  —  an  opinion,  however,  so 
litUe  agreed  in  by  tbe  English  public  at  least,  that  tbe 
"  Wahlverwandtschafleo  "  is  the  onlv  important  one  of 
Goethe's  works  which  remains  untranslated.  We  have  said 
that  by  this  tJme  Goetbe  was  at  last  married,  an  event 
which  did  not  occur  till  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  be- 
ginning of  his  connection  with  Christiane  Vulpius,  the 
mother  of  liis  children,  who  only  then  became  bis  wife. 
The  incident  is  not  so  pleasant  that  we  should  dwell  upon 
it;  but  it  is  curious  as  illustrating  the  oflen-illustrated 
theory  of  the  weight  of  bondage  which  men  avowedly  dread- 
ing Uie  yoke  of  marriage  bring  upon  themselves  by  other 
connections.  Goetbe,  who  has  taken  tbe  bloom  off  so 
many  young  existences,  had  in  bis  old  age  to  groan  under 
the  bond,  unlegalized,  but  strong  as  habit  and  his  own 
weakness  made  it,  to  a  coarse  ana  intemperate  companion, 
whom  he  could  neither  mend  nor  get  tree  from.  He  mar- 
ried her  finally,  which  was  well,  but  did  not  alter  the  char- 
acter of  bis  sufieringa,  in  which,  recollecting  the  experi- 
ences of  bis  past  life,  tbe  vindictive  reader  will  feel  a 
certain  satisfaction  as  of  poetic  justice.  Certainly,  unless 
tbe  rules  of  morals  and  of  feeling  are  abrogated  by  a  man's 
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greatness,  which  we  do  not  hold  to  be  Caa  case,  Goethe 
ricblv  deserved  to  have  a  Tat  and  intemperate  termagant 
raddled  upon  Iiim  in  the  latter  part  ofhis  life. 

That  lire  ended  most  tranquilly,  among  such  honora  as 
have  falleD  to  few  men.  He  lived  so  long  that  his  fame 
went  to  the  enda  of  the  earth,  and  brought  him  universal 
worship.  From  all  the  different  points  of  the  compass  idol' 
aters  came  to  bow  before  his  sbrine,  and  these  not  common 
idolaters.  In  intellectual  Germany  he  ruled  supreme, 
Plough  be  was  not  a  political  or  patriotiu  German,  and 
took  but  little  interest  in  the  national  cause.  Hii  indifler- 
ence,  indeed,  to  publicovents  must  have  reached  the  leDa;tb 
of  a&ectation,  as  we  find  him  in  August,  1S30,  commenting 

rn  "  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  in  Paris,  meaning  not 
Revolution,  news  of  which  had  just  arrived,  but  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  Academy  between  Cuvier  and  Geoffrey  St. 
Hilaire  I  —  surely  a  ridiculous  piece  of  pretence,  which  it 
ia  impossible  to  account  for  otherwise  than  by  the  perversity 
already  referred  to,  or  such  a  petty  determination  to  be  su- 
perior as  it  is  painful  to  counect  with  the  memory  of  a 
great  man.  His  way  to  the  grave  was  as  pleasant,  as 
gradual,  as  sotlly  carpeted  with  mosses  and  flowers,  as  ever 
beguiled  human  footatep  onward.  Weimar  became  famous 
through  the  world  by  bis  means.  It  was  no  longer  known 
as  a  little  ducal  Residenz,  or  the  capital  of  a  tiny  province, 
but  as  the  temple  in  which  was  adored  the  greatest  poet  of 
his  ace.  There,  surrounded  by  his  Mends  and  children, 
he  died.  Hia  companions  were  mostly  gone  before  him. 
Duke  and  duchess  and  brother  poet  had  been  swept  away 
into  the  unseen,  and  another  generation  had  taken  their 

Cce ;  but  it  was  a  generation  which,  from  their  earliest 
atb,  bad  been  trained  to  adore  Goetbe.  He  was  eighty- 
two  when  the  end  came.  He  died  an  ideal  death,  with  as 
small  an  amount  of  suffering  as  was  inevitable,  and  with  no 
consciousness  of  the  approaching  conclusion.  The  last 
words  he  uttered  in  this  world  were  "More  light  I"  — 
words  moat  touchingly  symbolical,  though  he  meant  it  not 
His  life  had  been  exceptionallv  prosperous,  calm,  and  with' 
out  anxiety.  All  he  had  wished  for  bad  fallen  into  his 
hands,  ana  a  long  and  mellow  evening  of  repose  had  fol- 
lowed upon  the  bright  and  busy  and  lingering  day. 

Thus  lived  and  labored  and  died  a  man  who  has,  per- 
hAps,  been  classed  at  more  widely  different  estimations 
tbaa  any  otber  man  of  bis  time.  If  we  cannot  allow,  with 
Carlyle,  that  he  and  the  first  Napoleon  were  the  two  greaU 
eat  men  of  their  day,  it  must  at  least  be  conceded  by  the 
least  wil&ng  that  his  influence  spread  more  widely,  and, 
we  may  say,  has  lasted  longer  than  that  of  any  other 
modern  member  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  poetji.  He  did 
much,  and  be  auweated  much.  He  set  minda  as  great  as 
bis  own  going  with  a  touch  of  his  finger.  And  he  was  in- 
finitely fortunate  in  catching  exactly  the  right  moment  and 
the  right  subject  to  move  the  world  withal.  His  fame  and 
bis  nature  were  both  profoundlv  national  ;  and  though  bis 
patriotism  was  dull,  he  had  perhaps  more  to  do  than  any  of 
his  contemporarien  with  tbe  creation  of  that  national  senti- 
ment without  which  no  country  can  ever  bo  great.  In 
every  way,  therefore,  the  effects  which  he  meant  to  pro- 
duce were  iQcreased  and  magnified  by  effects  which  he  did 
not  mean  to  produce  —  reflections  and  impulses  which  he 
threw  off  almost  without  knowing.  There  can  be  no  better 
applause  given  to  human  greatness. 


POOR  PRETTY  BOBBY. 

BT   RUODA  BROUOHTON. 


t  you  cannot  dislike  old  .,  .. 

think  them  more  contemptible  supernumeraries,  than  1  did 
when  I  waa  your  i^." 

This  is  what  ofd  Mrs.  Wentworth  says  —  the  old  lady 
K>  incredibly  tenacious  of  lile  (incredibly  as  it  seems  to  me 
at  eighteen)  as  to  have  buried  a  husbaiid  and  Gtq  gtrong 


sons,  and  yet  still  to  eat  ber  dinner  with  beartv  relish,  and 
laugh  at  any  such  jokes  as  are  spoken  loudly  enough  to 
reach  ber  dulled  ears.  Tbis  is  what  she  saj-s,  shaking  the 
while  her  head,  which  —  poor  old  soul  —  is  already  shaking 
a  good  deal  involuntarily.  I  am  sitting  close' beside  ber 
arm-chair,  and  have  been  reading  aloud  to  her ;  but  as  I 
cannot  succeed  in  pitohing  my  voice  so  as  to  make  ber  bear 
satisfactorily,  by  mutual  consent  tbe  book  has  been  dropped 
in  my  lap,  and  we  have  betaken  ourselves  to  conversation. 
"I  never  said  I  disliked  old  women,  did  I?"  reply  I 
evasively,  being  too  truthful  altogeUier  to  deny  the  soft 
impeachment.  *'  What  makes  you  think  I  do  ?  They  are 
infinitely  preferable  to  old  men ;  I  do  distinctly  dislike 

"  A  fat,  bald,  deaf  old  woman,"  continues  she,  not  heed- 
ing me,  and  speaking  with  slow  emphasis,  while  she  raises 
one  trembling  band  to  mark  each  unpleasant  adjective ; 
"  if  in  the  year  '2  any  one  had  told  me  that  1  should  have 
lived  to  be  that,  I  tbink  I  should  have  killed  them  or  my- 
self; and  yet  now  I  am  all  three." 

"  You  are  not  very  deaf,"  say  I  politely  —  (tbe  fatness 
and  baldness  admit  of  no  civilities  consistent  with  verac- 
ty)  — but  I  raise  my  voice  to  pay  the  compliment. 


9  seventeen,"  she  says,  wandcriog 


memory.  "  Yes,  my  dear,  I  am  just  fifteen  years 
older  than  the  century,  and  il  is  getting  Into  its  dotage,  ia 
not  it  ?  The  year  '2  —  ah  I  that  was  just  about  the  time 
that  I  first  saw  my  poor  Bobby  1     Poor  pretty  Bobby." 

"  And  who  tool  Bobby  'I "  ask  I,  pricking  up  my  ears, 
and  scenting,  with  the  keen  nose  of  youth,  a  dead-love 
idyl ;  an  idyl  of  which  this  poor  old  hill  of  unsteady 
fiesh  was  the  heroine. 

"  I  must  have  told  you  the  tale  a  hundred  times,  have 
not  1 7  "  she  asks,  turning  her  old  dim  eyes  towards  me. 
"  A  curious  tale,  say  what  you  will,  and  explain  it  how  you 
will.  I  think  I  muft  have  told  you;  but  indeed  1  forget  to 
whom  I  tell  my  old  stories  and  to  whom  I  do  not.  Well, 
my  love,  you  must  promise  to  step  me  if  you  have  heard  It 
before,  but  to  me,  you  know,  tliese  old  things  are  so  much 
clearer  than  the  things  of  yesterday." 

"  You  never  tolU  me,  Mrs.  Hamilton,"  I  say,  and  say 
truthfully ;  for  being  a  new  acquaintance  I  really_have  not 


been  made  acqnunted  with  Bobby's  biatory.     "  Would  you 
mind  tellinz  it  me  now,  if  you  are  sure  that  it  n 
bore  you  ?  " 


"  Bobby,"  she  repeats  softly  to  beraelf,  "  Bobby.  I 
flare  say  you  do  not  think  it  a  very  pretty  name  ?  " 

"N  —  not  particularly,"  reply  1  honestly.  "  To  tell  you 
tbe  truth,  it  rather  reminds  me  of  a  policeman." 

"  I  dare  say,"  she  answers  quietly ;  "  and  yet  in  the  year 
'2  I  grew  to  think  it  the  handsomest,  dearest  name  on 
earth.  Well,  if  you  Ilka,  I  will  begin  at  tbe  beginning  and 
tell  you  how  that  came  about" 

"  Do,"  say  I,  drawing  a  stocking  out  of  my  pocket,  and 
thriftily  beginning  to  knit  to   assist  me  in  the  process  of 

"In  the  year  '2  we  were  at  war  with  France  —  yoa 
know  that,  of  course.  It  seemed  then  as  if  war  were  onr 
normal  state  ;  I  could  hardly  remember  a  time  when  Europe 
had  been  at  peace.  In  these  days  of  stagnant  quiet  it  ap- 
pears as  if  people's  kith  and  kin  always  lived  out  their  mil 
time  and  died  in  their  beds.  Then  there  was  hardly  a 
house  where  there  was  not  one  dead,  either  in  battle,  or  of 
bis  wounds   aflcr  battle,   or   of  some  dj'sentery  or  ugl^ 

S arching  fever.  As  for  us,  we  had  always  been  a  soldier 
imily  —  always;  there  was  not  one  of  us  that  had  ever 
worn  a  black  gown  or  sat  upon  a  hi^h  stool  with  a  pen  be- 
hind his  ear.  I  had  lost  uncles  and  cousins  by  tbe  balf^ 
dozen  and  dozen,  but  for  my  part  1  did  not  much  mind,  as 
I  knew  very  little  about  them,  and  black  was  more  becom~ 
ing  wear  te  a  person  with  my  bright  color  than  anytlung 

At  the  mention  of  her  bright  color  I  unintentionally  lift 
my  eyes  from  my  knitting,  and  contemplato  the  yellow  bag- 
gineis  of  the  poor  old  cheek  nearest  me.  Oh,  Time  I 
Time  t  what  absurd  and  dirty  turns  you  play  us  I  Wfa&t 
do  you  do  with   all  our  fair  and  goodly  tliingB  when  you 
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have   stolen   them   from   uti  7     In   what   far   and    Mdden 
treasure-house  do  you  store  them  ? 

"But  1  did  care  very  much  —  very  exceedingly — for 
my  dear  old  father  —  not  so  old  either — younger  than 
my  eldest  boy  was  when  he  went;  he  would  have  been 
fiirty-two  if  he  had  lived  three  days  longer.  Well,  well, 
child^ou  must  not  let  me  wander ;  you  must  keep  me  to 
it  Ete  was  not  a  soldier,  was  not  my  father;  he  was  a 
tailor,   a  post-captain   in   his   Majesty  s   navy,   and  com- 


fore,  and  had  just  come  home  from  being  finished 
iMarding-Bchool  of  repute  in  those  days,  where  I  had  learnt 
to  talk  the  prettiest  ancien  regime  French  and  to  hate 
Bonaparte  with  unchristian  violence  from  a  little  ruined 
Anigrt  marichale ;  had  also,  with  infinite  expi^nditure  of 
time,  labor,  and  Berlin  wool,  wrought  out  ■  Abraham's 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,'  and  '  Jacob's  First  Kis*  ti  Rachel,'  in 
finest  cross-stitch.  Now  I  had  bidden  adieu  to  learning ; 
and  inly  resolved  never  to  disinter  'T^l^maque*  and 
Thomson's  '  Seasons '  from  the  bottom  of  my  trunk ;  had 
taken  a  holiday  from  all  my  accomplishments,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  crosa-atiCch,  to  which  I  still  faithfully  adhered  — 
and  indeed,  on  the  day  I  am  going  to  mention,  I  recollect 
that  I  was  hikrd  at  work  on  Judas  Iscarlot's  face  in  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci's  'Last  Supper' — -hard  at  work  at  it,  sit- 
ting in  the  morning  sunshine,  on  a  straight-backed  chair. 
We  had  flatter  backs  in  those  days ;  our  shoulders  were 
not  made  round  by  lolling  in  easy  chairs;  indeed,  no  Ihen 
upltols(«rer  made  a  chiur  that  it  was  possible  to  lol!  in. 
"Ay  father  rented  a  house  near  Plymouth  at  that  time,  an 
In-and-out  nooky  kind  of  old  hoase  —  no  doubt  it  has  fallen 
to  pieces  long  years  ^o  —  a  house  all  set  round  with  un- 
numbered flowers,  and  about  which  the  rooks  clamored  all 
together  fi^>m  the  windy  elm  tops.  I  was  laboring  in  flesh- 
colored  wool  on  Judas's  letl  cheek,  when  the  door  opened 
and  my  mother  entered.  She  looked  as  if  something  had 
freshly  pleased  hor,  and  her  eyes  were  smiling.  In  her 
hand  she  held  an  open  and  evidaaCly  just  read  letter. 

"  '  A  messenger  has  come  from  Plymouth,'  she  says,  ad- 
vancing quickly  and  joyfully  towards  me,  '  Tour  father 
will  bo  here  this  afternoon.' 

"  '  This  afieraonn  ! '  cry  I,  at  the  top  of  ray  Toice,  push- 
ing away  my  heavy  work-frame.  '  How  delightful  I  But 
how  V  —  how  can  that  happen  1 ' 

"  'They  have  had  a  brush  with  a  French  privateer,'  she 
answers,  sitting  down  on  another  straight-backed  chair, 
and  looking  again  over  the  large  square  letter,  destitute  of 
eitvelope,  for  such  things  were  not  in  those  days,  '  and 
then  they  succeeded  in  taking  her.  Yet  they  were  a  good 
deal  knocked  about  in  the  process,  and  have  had  to  put 
into  Plymouth  to  refit,  m  he  will  be  here  this  afternoon  for 
ft  fbw  hours.' 

" '  Hurrah  t '  cry  I,  rising,  holding  out  my  scanty  skirts, 
and  beginning  to  dance. 

" '  Bobby  Gerard  is  coming  with  him,'  continues  ray 
mother,  again  glancing  at  her  dispatch.  '  Poor  boy,  he 
has  had  a  shot  through  his  right  arm,  which  has  broken 
the  bone,  so  your  father  is  bringing  hira  here  for  us  to 
narse  him  well  again.' 
"  I  stop  in  my  dancing. 

"  ■  Hurrah  again  I '  I  say  brutally.  ■  I  do  not  mean  about 
his  arm;  of  course  I  am  very  sorry  for  that;  but  at  all 
events,  I  shall  see  him  at  last.  I  shall  see  whether  he  is 
Uke  his  picture,  and  whether  tt  is  not  as  egregiously  flat- 
tered !W(  1  have  always  suspected,' 

**  There  were  no  photographs  you  know  in  those  days  — 
not  even  hizy  dajuBrreotypes  —  it  was  fifty  good  years  too 
soon  for  them.  Tbe  picture  to  which  I  allude  is  a  minia- 
ture, at  wbich  I  had  stolen  many  a  deeply  longingly  admir- 
ing glance  in  its  velvet  case.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
miniature  not  to  flatter.  To  the  most  coarse-skinned  and 
mealy-potato-faced  people  it  cannot  help  giving  cheeks  of 
the  texture  of  a  rose-leaf  and  brows  of  the  grain  of  finest 

" '  Yes,'  replies  my  mother,  absently,  '  so  you  will. 
Well,  I  most  be  going  to  give  orders  about  his  room.    He 


would  like  one  looking  on  the  garden  best,  do  not  you 
think,  Phizbe  ? — one  where  be  could  smell  the  flowers  and 
hear  the  birds  ? ' 

"  Mother  goes,  and  I  fall  into  a  meditation.  Bobby 
Gierard  is  an  orphan,  A  few  years  ago  his  mother,  who 
was  an  old  friend  of  my  father's  —  who  knows?  pcrh^ 
an  old  love  —  feeling  her  end  drawing  nigh,  bad  sent  for 
father,  and  had  asked  him,  with  eager  dying  tears,  to  take 
as  much  care  of  her  pretty  forlorn  boy  as  he  could,  and  to 
shield  him  a  little  in  tiis  tender  years  from  the  evils  of  this 
wicked  world,  and  to  be  to  him  a  wise  and  kindly  guardian, 
in  the  place  of  those  natural  ones  that  God  had  taken. 
And  father  had  promised,  and  when  he  promised  there  wai 
small  fear  of  his  not  keeping  his  word. 

"  This  was  some  years  ago,  and  yet  I  had  never  seen 
him  nor  he  me:  he  had  been  almost  always  at  sea  and  I  at 
school.  I  had  heard  plenty  about  him  —  about  his  say- 
ings, bis  waggeries,  his  miscbievousnesa,  his  sofV-hearted- 
ness,  and  his  great  and  unusual  comeliness ;  but  his  out- 
ward man,  save  as  represented  in  that  stealthily  peeped-at 
miniature,  had  I  never  seen.  They  were  to  arrive  in  the 
afternoon,  but  long  before  the  hour  at  which  they  were 
due  1  was  waiting  wiA  expectant  impatience  to  receive 
them,  I  had  changed  my  dress,  and  had  (though  rather 
ashamed  of  myself)  put  on  everything  of  most  becoming 
that  my  wardrobe  afforded.  If  yon  were  to  see  me  as  I 
stood  before  the  glass  on  that  summer  afternoon  you  would 
not  be  able  to  contain  your  laughter ;  the  little  iMys  in  the 
street  would  run  after  me  throwing  stones  and  hooting; 
but  rA«n  — according  to  the  then  tVishion  and  standard  of 
gentility —  I  was  all  that  was  most  elegant  and  comme  U 
faui.  Lately  it  has  been  the  mode  to  puff  one's  self  out  with 
unnatural  and  improbable  protuberances ;  then  one's  great 
life-object  was  to  make  one's  self  appear  as  scrimping  aa 
possible  —  to  make  one's  self  look  as  flat  as  if  one  had  been 
ironed.  Man;  people  damped  their  clothes  to  make  them 
stick  more  closely  to  them,  and  to  make  them  define  mora 
distinctly  the  outline  of  form  and  limbs.  One's  waist  was 
under  one's  arms ;  the  sole  object  of  which  seemed  to  be 
to  outrage  nature  by  pushing  one's  bust  up  into  one's  chin, 
and  one  »  legi  were  revealed  tliroogh  one  s  scanty  drapery 
with  startling  candor  as  one  walked  or  sat,  I  remember 
once  standing  with  mj  back  to  a  bright  fire  ii 
drawing-room,  and  seeing  myself  reflected  in  a  big  n 
at  the  other  end.  I  was  ao  thinly  clad  that  I  was  trans- 
parent, and  could  see  through  myself.  Well,  in  the  after- 
noon in  question  I  was  dressed  quite  an  hour  and  a  half 
too  soon,  I  had  a  narrow  little  white  gown,  which  clun^ 
successfully  tkht  and  close  to  my  fi^re,  and  which  was  (tf 
so  moderate  a  length  as  to  leave  visible  my  ankles,  and  my 
neatly-shod  and  cross- sandaled  feet  I  had  long  mittens  on 
my  arms,  black,  and  embroidered  on  the  backs  in  colored 
silks ;  and  above  my  hair,  w^ch  at  ihe  hack  was  scratched 
up  to  the  top  of  my  crown,  towered  a  tremendous  tortoise- 
shell  comb;  while  on  each  side  of  my  face  modestly 
drooped  a  bunch  of  curls,  nearly  meeting  over  my  nose. 

"My  figure  was  full  —  ah  I  mydear,  I  have  nlways  had 
a  tendency  to  fat,  and  you  see  what  it  has  come  to  —  and 
mv  pink  cheeks  were  more  deeply  brightly  rosy  than  usual 
I  had  looked  out  at  every  upper  window,  so  as  t«  have  the 
furthest  possible  view  of  the  road. 

"  I  baa  walked  in  my  thin  shoes  halfway  down  the  drive, 
so  as  to  command  a  turn,  which,  from  the  bouse,  impeded 
ray  vision,  when,  at  last,  afler  many  tantatiiing  false  alarms, 
and  just  five  minutes  Inter  than  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
letter,  the  hi™h-swung,  yellow-bodied,  post-chiuse  hove  in 
sight,  dragged  —  briskly  jingling —  along  bya  pair  of  gal- 
loping horses.  Then,  suddenly,  shyness  overcame  me  — 
much  as  I  Inved  my  father,  it  wai  more  as  my  personifica- 
of  all  kni«btly  and    nob'e  qualities  than  from  much 


personal  acquaii 


e  with  him  —  and  I  fled. 


■■  I  remained  in  my  room  until  I  thought  I  had  ffiven 
them  ample  time  to  get  through  the  first  greetings  and  set- 
''     '  ■   '         ■"'  talk.     T^en,  having  for  one  last  time 

1  ringlet  of  my  two  curl  bunches, 
I  stole  diffidently  down-stairs. 

"  There  was  a  noise  of  loud  and  gay  voices  iMuing  ftom 
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the  parlor,  but,  at  I  entered,  tliey  aJl  stopped  talking  ftod 
turned  to  look  at  me. 

"  And  ao  tlus  it  Fhiebe  I '  cries  my  fallier'i  jovial  voice, 
U  be  cornea  towards  me,  and  heartily  kisses  mc.  '  Good 
Lord,  bow  time  flics  I  It  does  not  seem  more  than  three 
months  since  I  saw  the  child,  and  yet  then  she  was  a  bit  of 
■  brat  in  trousers,  and  long  bare  legs  1  * 

"At  this  allusion  to  ray  lat«  mode  of  attire,  1  laugh,  but 
I  also  feel  myself  growing  scarlet. 

"Here,  Bubby  I '  continues  my  father,  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  and  leading  me  towards  a  sofa  on  which  a  young 
roan  is  sitting  beside  my  mother ; '  this  is  my  little  lass  that 
you  have  so  often  beard  of  Not  such  a  very  little  one, 
after  all,  is  she?  Do  not  be  shy,  my  boy ;  you  will  not  see 
mch  a  pretty  girl  every  day  of  your  life  —  give  her  a  kiss.' 

"  My  eyes  are  on  tbe  ground,  but  1  am  aware  that  the 
young  man  rieca,  advances  (not  unwillingly,  as  it  seems  to 
me),  and  bestows  a  kiss,  somewhere  or  other  on  my  face. 
1  am  not  quite  clear  uhere,  as  1  think  the  curls  impede  him 
a  good  deal. 

"  Thus,  before  ever  I  saw  Bobby,  before  ever  I  knew 
what  manner  of  man  he  was,  I  was  kissed  by  him.  That 
vas  a  good  beginning,  was  not  it  ? 

"  After  these  salutations  are  over,  we  subside  a^in  into 
conversation  —  I  sitting  beside  my  father,  with  his  arm 
round  my  waist,  sitting  modestly  silent,  and  peeping  every 
□ow  and  then  under  my  eyes,  as  often  as  I  think  I  may  do 
10  safely  unobserved,  at  the  young  fellow  opposite  me.  I 
am  instituting  an  inward  comparison  between  Nature  and 
Art :  between  tbe  real  live  nan  and  tbe  miniature  that  un- 
dertakes to  represent  him.  The  first  result  of  this  inspec- 
tion is  disappointment,  for  where  are  the  lovely  smooth 
roses  and  lilies  that  I  have  been  wont  to  connect  with 
Bobby  Gerard's  name  ?  There  are  no  roses  in  his  cheek, 
certainly  ;  they  are  paleish  —  fiom  his  wound,  as  I  conject- 
ure ;  but  even  before  that  accident,  if  (here  were  roses  at 
all,  they  must  have  been  mahogany-colored  ones,  for  the 
salt  sea  winds  and  tbe  bigh  summer  sun  have  tanned  his 
fair  face  to  a  rich  reddish,  brownish,  copperish  hue.  But 
in  some  tbines  the  picture  lied  not.  There  is  the  brow 
more  broad  than  high;  the  straight  fine  nose;  the  brave 
and  joyful  blue  eyes,  and  the  mouth  with  its  pretty  curling 
■mile.     On  the  whole,  perhaps,  I  am  not  disappointed. 

"  By  and  by  father  rues,  and  steps  out  into  the  veranda, 
where  tbe  canary  birds  bung  out  in  their  cages  are  noisily 
praising  God  after  their  manner.  Mother  follows  him.  1 
should  like  to  do  the  same ;  but  a  sense  of  good  manners, 
and  a  conjecture  that  possibly  my  parents  may  have  some 
subjects  to  discuss,  on  which  they  would  prefer  to  be  with- 
out the  help  of  my  advice,  restrain  me.  1  therefore  remain, 
and  so  does  the  invalid. 


"  For  some  moments  the  silence  threatens  to  remain  un- 
broken between  us  ;  for  some  moments  the  subdued  sound 
of  lather's  and  mother's  talk  from  among  the  rosebeds  and 
the  piercing  clamor  of  the  canaries  —  fishwives  among 
birds  —  are  the  only  noises  that  salute  our  ears.  Noise  we 
make  none,  ourselves.     My  eyes  are  reading  tbe  muddled 

Sattern  of  the  Turkey  caniet ;  I  do  not  know  what  his  are 
oing.  Small  knowledge  have  I  had  of  men  save  the  danc- 
ing-master at  our  school ;  a  beautiful  new  youth  is  almost 
as  ereat  a  novelty  to  me  as  to  Miranda,  and  I  am  a  good 
deal  gawkier  than  she  was  under  the  new  experience.  I 
think  he  must  have  made  a  vow  that  he  would  not  speak 
first.  I  feel  myself  swelling  to  double  my  normal  size  with 
confusion  and  heat  [  at  last,  in  desperation,  1  look  up,  and 
say  sentcntiously, '  You  have  been  wounded,  I  beUeve  7 ' 

" '  Yes,  I  have.' 

"  He  might  have  helped  me  by  answering  more  at  large, 
m%ht  not  he  7  But  now  that  I  am  having  a  good  look  at 
him,  I  see  that  he  is  rather  red  too.  Perhaps  he  also  feels 
gawky  and  swollen  ;  the  idea  encourages  me. 

"  '  Did  it  hurt  very  badly  ? ' 


'N- 


'"I  should  have  thought  that  vou  ought  to  ha«   ij?en  i 
bed/  say  I,  with  a  motherly  air  of  solicilude.         **  ''^ 


"  '  Should  you,  why  ? ' 

"  '  I  thought  that  when  people  broke  their  limbs  they  had 
to  stay  in  bed  till  they  were  mended  twain.' 

"  '  But  mine  was  broken  a  week  ago,  he  answers  smiling 
and  showing  hig  straight  white  teeth  —  ab,  the  miniature 
was  silent  aM>ut  them  I  'You  would  not  have  had  me  stay  in 
bed  a  whole  week  like  an  old  woman  ?  ' 
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'  Your  father  always  takes  a  great  deal  loo  much  care  of 


•What 


And  very  kind  of  him,  too,'  1  cry,  firing  up. 
motive  beside  your  own  good  can  he  have  for  looking  after 
you  ?    I  call  you  rather  ungrateful.' 

"  '  Do  you? '  he  says  calmly,  and  without  apparent  resent- 
ment. '  But  YOU  are  mistaken.  I  am  not  ui^atefuL  How- 
ever, naturally,  you  do  not  understand.' 

"'Oh,  indeed  I '  reply],  speaking  rather  shortly,  and  feel- 
ing a  little  ofi'endcd, '  I  dare  say  not.' 

"  Our  talk  is  taking  a  somewhat  hostile  lone ;  to  what 
fiither  amenities  we  might  have  proceeded  iti  unknown  ;  for 
at  this  point  father  and  mother  reappear  through  the  win- 
dow, and  the  necessity  of  conversing  with  each  other  at  all 
ceases. 

"  '  Father  slaved  till  evening,  and  we  all  supped  together, 
and  I  was  callea  upon  to  sit  by  Bobby,  and  cut  up  bis  food 
for  him,  as  he  was  disabled  from  doing  it  for  himself.  Then, 
later  still,  when  the  sun  bad  set,  ana  all  bis  evening  reds 
and  purples  had  followed  hira,  when  the  night  flowers  nere 
scenting  all  tbe  garden,  and  the  shadows  lay  about,  enor- 
mously long  in  the  summer  moonlight,  father  got  into  the 
post-cbaisc  again,  and  drove  away  through  the  black  shad- 
ows and  the  faint  clear  shine,  and  Bobby  stood  at  the  hall- 
door  watching  him,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling  and  a  wistiiil 
smile  on  lips  and  eyes. 

"  '  Well,  we  are  not  left  qmie  desolate  this  time,'  says 
mother,  turning  with  rather  tearful  laughter  to  the  young 
man.     '  You  wish  that  we  were,  do  not  you,  Bobby  ? ' 

"  '  You  would  not  believe  me,  if  1  answered  *'  No, "  would 
you  ? '  he  asks,  with  the  same  still  smile. 

"  '  He  is  not  very  polite  to  us,  is  he,  Fbrnbe?' 

"  >  You  would  not  wish  me  to  be  polite  in  such  a  case," 
he  replies,  flushing.  "You would  not  wish  me  to  be^^tuf  at 
missing  the  chance  of  seeing  any  of  Ihe  fun  ? ' 

"  But  Mr.  Gerard's  eageruess  to  be  back  at  his  post  de> 
laystheprobability  of  his  tieing  able  to  return  thither.  The 
next  day  he  has  a  feverish  attack,  the  day  after  he  is  worse, 
the  day  after  that  worse  still,  and  in  fine.  It  b  between  a 
fortnight  and  three  weeks  liefore  he  also  is  able  to  get  into 
a  post-chaise  and  drive  away  to  Plymouth.  Ana  mean- 
while mother  and  I  nurse  him  and  cosset  him,  and  make 
him  odd  and  cool  drinks  out  of  herbs  and  field-flowers, 
whose  uses  are  now  disdained  or  forgotten.  I  do  not 
mean  any  offence  to  you,  my  dear,  but  I  chink  that  young 
girls  in  those  days  were  less  squeamish  and  more  truly 
delicate  than  they  are  nowadays.  I  rememlier  once  J 
read  '  Humnhrey  Clinker'  aloud  to  my  father,  and  we  l>otL 
highly  reliahed  and  laughed  over  its  jokes;  but  I  should 
not  have  understood  one  of  tbe  darkly  unclean  allusions  in 
that  French  liook  your  Ijrother  left  here  one  day.  You 
would  tlunk  it  very  unseemly  to  enter  the  bedroom  of  a 
strange  young  man,  sick  or  well ;  but  as  for  me,  1  spent 
whole  nights  in  Bobby's,  watching  bim  and  tending  him 
with  as  little  false  shame  as  if  he  had  been  my  brother.  I 
can  hear  now,  more  plainly  than  the  song  you  ssng  me  an 
hour  ago,  the  slumberous  buzzing  of  the  great  brown-coated 
as  I  sat  by  bis  bedside  watch- 


close  curls  of  his  sunshiny  hair  straggling  over  the  white  pil- 
low. And  then  there  came  a  good  and  blcased  d^,  when  be 
was  out  of  danger,  and  then  another,  a  little  further  on. 
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s  up  and  dressed,  and  heaad  I  walked  forth 
into  the  hsyfield  bej'ond  the  gardi 
of  thing! —>  Ae,  leanm; 


when  he 

-  reTOTsing  the  order 
a  m^ann ;  and  a  good  plump  solid 
arai  ii  whb.  i»  b  iraiKed  out  Qnder  the  heavy-leaved  horse- 
cheBtnut  trees,  and  the  old  and  mughed-barked  elma.  The 
ann  was  ehining  all  this  time,  as  it  seems  to  me.  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  those  old  davs  there  were  the  same  cold 
unseasonable  rains  as  now ;  there  were  soft  showers  enough 
to  keep  the  grass  green  and  (he  flowers  undrooped ;  but  I 
have  no  association  of  overcast  skies  and  untimelj  del- 
uges with  those  long  and  azure  days.  We  sat  under  a 
haycock,  on  the  shady  side,  and  indolently  watched  the  hot 
haymakers  —  the  shirt-sleeved  men,  and  burnt  and  bare- 
armed  women,  tossing  and  raking  ;  while  we  breathed  the 
blessed  country  lur,  nill  of  adorable  scents,  and  crowded 
with  littie  happy  and  prettv-winged  insects. 

" '  In  three  days,'  says  Bobby,  leaning  his  elbow  in  the 
hay,  and  speaking  with  an  e^er  smile,  '  three  days  at  the 
fiirthest,  1  may  eo  back  again ;  majr  not  I,  Phsbe  7  " 

" '  Without  donbt,'  reply  I,  stiffly,  pulling  a  dry  and 
faded  ox-eye  flower  out  of  die  odorous  mound  beside  me ; 
'  for  my  part,  I  do  not  see  why  yon  should  not  go  to-mor- 
row, or  indeed  —  if  we  could  send  into  Plymouth  lor  a  chaise 
—  this  afternoon ;  you  are  so  thin  that  you  look  all  mouth 
and  eyes,  and  you  can  hardly  stand,  without  assistance, 
but  these,  of  course,  are  trifling  drawbacks,  and  I  dare  say 
would  be  rather  an  advantage  on  board-ship  than  other- 

" '  You  are  angry  I '  he  says,  with  a  sort  of  laugh  in  his 
deep  eves.  '  Ton  look  even  prettier  when  you  are  angry 
than  when  yon  are  pleased.' 

" '  It  is  no  question  of  my  looks,'  I  say,  still  in  some  heat, 
thou^  mollified  by  the  irrelevant  compliment. 

" 'For  the  second  time  you  are  thinking  me  ungrateful,' 
he  says,  gravely ;  'you  do  not  tell  me  so  in  so  many  words, 
because  it  is  towards  yourself  that  my  ingratitude  is  shown ; 
the  first  time  you  told  me  ofit  it  wag  almost  the  first  thing 
that  you  ever  said  to  me.' 

" '  So  it  was,'  I  answer  quickly ;  '  and  if  the  occasion 
ware  to  come  over  again,  I  should  say  it  again.  I  dare  say 
you  did  not  mean  it,  but  it  sounded  exactly  as  if  you  were 
complaining  of  my  father  for  being  too  careful  of  you.' 

"  *  He  is  too  careful  of  me  I '  cries  the  young  man,  with  a 
hot  flushing  of  cheek  and  brow.  <I  cannot  help  it  it  it 
make  yon  angry  again  ;  I  iraut  say  it,  he  is  more  careful  of 
me  than  he  would  be  of  his  own  son,  if  he  had  one.' 

" '  Did  not  he  promise  yoar  mother  that  he  would  look 
after  you  ? '  ask  I,  eagerly,  '  When  people  make  promises 
to  people  on  their  death-beds  they  are  in  no  hurry  to  break 
tbem  ;  at  least,  such  people  as  father  are  not.' 

" '  You  do  not  understand,'  he  says,  a  little  impatiently, 
while  that  hot  flush  still  dwells  on  his  pale  cheek  ;  ■  my 
mother  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  wish  him  to 
take  care  of  my  body  at  the  expense  of  my  honor.' 

" '  What  are  you  talking  about  ? '  I  say,  looking  at  him 
with  a  lurking  suspicion  that,  despite  the  steady  light  of 
"  '      '     still  lal>oring  under  some 

" '  Unless  I  tell  ;oa  all  my  grievance,  I  see  that  you  will 
never  comprehend,'  he  says  sighing.  'Well,  listen  to  me 
and  you  shall  hear  it,  and  if  you  do  not  agree  with  me, 
when  I  have  done,  you  are  not  the  kind  of  girl  I  take  you 
for.' 

*' '  Then  I  am  sure  I  am  not  the  kind  of  girl  you  take  me 
for,'  reply  I,  with  a  laagh ;  ■  for  I  am  fully  determined  to 
disagree  with  you  entirely.' 

'■  <  You  know,'  ho  says,  raising  himself  a  little  from  his 
hay  couch  and  speaki:^  with  clear  rapidity,  '  that  when- 
ever we  take  a  French  prize  a  lot  of  the  French  sailors  are 
ironed,  and  the  vessel  is  sent  into  port,  in  the  charge  of 
one  officer  and  several  men ;  there  is  some  slight  risk  at- 
tending it  —  for  my  part,  I  think,  very  slight  —  but  I  suppose 
that  your  father  looks  at  it  diSerently,  for  — 2  have  ntaer 
been  tent' 

"'It  is  accident,'  say  I,  reassuringly;  'your  turn  will 
come  IB  good  time.' 

« <  It    Is    nol    accident  I '   he    answers,  firmly.    <  Boys 


Tonnger  than  I  am  —  much  less  trustworthy,  and  of  whom 
ae  has  not  half  the  opinion  diat  he  has  of  me  —  have  been 
sent,  but  /,  never.  I  bore  it  as  well  as  I  could  for  a  king 
time,  but  now  I  can  bear  it  no  longer;  it  is  not,  I  assure 
vou,  my  fancy ;  -  but  I  can  see  that  my  brother  officersi 
knowing  how  partial  your  father  is  to  me  —  what  influence 
I  have  with  him  in  many  things  —  conclude  that  my  not 
being  sent  is  my  own  choice ;  in  short,  that  I  am  — afraid' 
(His  voice  sinks  with  a  disgusted  and  shamed  intonation 
at  the  last  word).  '  Now  —  I  have  told  you  the  sober  facts 
—  look  me  in  the  face,'  putting  his  baud  with  boyish 
familiarity  under  my  chin,  and  turning  round  my  curls,  my 
features,  and  the  front  view  of  my  big  comb  towards  him, 
'  and  tell  me  whether  you  ^ree  with  me,  as  I  said  you 
would,  or  not— whether  it  is  not  cruel  kindness  on,faii  part 
to  make  me  keep  a  whole  skin  on  such  terms  7  ' 

"  I  look  him  in  the  face  for  a  moment,  trying  to  say  that 
I  do  not  agree  with  him,  but  it  is  more  than  I  can  manage. 
'  You  were  right,'  I  say,  turning  my  head  away,  I  do  »gno 
with  you ;  I  wi^  U>  heaven  that  I  could  honestly  say  that 
I  did  not' 

"  '  Since  you  do  then,'  he  cries  excitedly  —  "  Phoebe  1  I 
knew  you  would,  I  knew  you  better  than  you  knew  youi^ 
self —  I  have  a  fevor  to  aak  of  you,  a  great  favor,  and  one 
that  will  keep  me  all  my  life  in  debt  to  you.' 

" '  What  is  it  7  '  ask  I,  with  a  sinking  heart. 

"  '  Your  father  is  very  fond  of  you  '  — 

" '  1  know  it,'  I  answer  curtly. 

"  ■  Anything  that  you  asked,  and  that  was  witliin  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  he  would  do,'  he  continues,  with 
eager  gravity.  '  Well,  this  is  what  I  ask  of  you  :  to  write 
him  a  Tine,  and  let  me  take  it,  when  I  go,  asking  him  to 
send  me  home  in  the  next  prize.' 

"  Silence  for  a  moment,  only  the  haymakers  laughing 
over  their  rakes.  '  And  if,'  say  I,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
'  you  lose  your  life  in  this  service,  you  wiU  have  to  thank 
me  for  it ;  I  shall  have  your  death  on  my  head  all  through 

"  ■  The  danger  is  infinitesimal,  as  I  told  you  before,'  be 
says,  impatiently;  '  and  even  if  it  were  greater  than  it  is  — 
well,  life  is  a  good  thing,  very  good,  but  there  are  tMtter 
things,  and  even  if  1  come  to  grief,  which  is  most  unlikely, 
there  are  plenty  of  men  as  good  as,  better  than  1,  to  stop 
into  my  place.' 

" '  It  will  be  small  consolation  to  the  people  who  are  fond 
of  you  that  some  one  better  than  you  is  alive,  thoi^b  you 
are  dead,'  I  say,  toarfuUy. 

"  >  But  I  do  not  mean  to  be  dead,'  he  says,  with  a 
cheery  laugh.  '  Why  are  you  so  detormined  on  kilting 
me  V  I  mean  to  live  to  be  an  admiral.  Why  should  not 
I?' 

" '  Why  indeed  7  '  say  I,  with  a  feeble  echo  of  his  cheer- 
fhl  mirth,  and  feeling  rather  ashamed  of  my  tears. 

" '  And  meanwhile  you  will  write  ?  '  he  says,  with  an 
eager  return  to  the  charge ;  *  and  noon  1  Do  not  lock  angry 
and  pouting,  as  you  did  lost  now,  but  J  muat  gol  Wnat 
is  there  to  hinder  me  7  1  am  getting  up  my  strength  as 
fast  as  it  is  possible  for  any  human  creature  to  do,  and  just 
think  how  I  should  feel  if  they  <•        ' 


"  I  often  wished  afterwards  that  my  right  hand  had 
been  cut  off  before  its  fingers  had  held  the  pen  that  wroto 
that  letter.  You  wonder  to  see  me  moved  at  what  hap- 
pened so  long  ago  —  before  yourparents  were  born  —  and 
certainly  it  makes  not  much  difference  now;  for  even  if 
he  had  prospered  then,  and  come  happily  home  to  me,  yet, 
in  the  course  of  nature  he  would  have  gone  long  before 
now.  I  should  not  have  been  so  cruel  as  to  have  wished 
him  to  have  lasted  to  be  as  I  am.  I  did  not  mean  to  hint 
at  the  end  of  my  story  before  1  have  reached  the  middle. 
Well  —  and  so  he  went,  with  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  and 
I  felt  something  like  the  king  in  the  tale,  who  sent  ■  mes- 
senger with  a  letter,  and  wrote  In  the  letter, '  Slay  th« 
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benrer  of  this  u  lOon  an  he  arrives  I '  But  before  be  went 
—  the  evening  before,  as  we  walked  in  tbe  garden  afUr 
mpper,  witb  oar  monntronily  long  sbadows  ertretcluD^  be- 
fore u»  in  the  moonlight  —  I  do  not  think  he  said  in  so 
maay  words, '  Will  jou  marry  me  7  '  but  somehow,  by  wme 
ri)pia  or  words  on  both  our  parts,  it  became  clear  to  ut 
that,  by  and  by,  if  God  left  him  alive,  and  if  the  war  ever 
came  to  an  end.  he  and  I  should  belong  to  one  another. 
And  so,  having  understood  this,  when  he  went  he  kissed 
me,  at  be  had  done  when  he  came,  only  thin  time  no  one 
bade  him ;  he  did  it  of  his  own  accord,  and  a  hundred 
times  instead  of  one ;  and  for  my  part,  this  time,  instead 
of  Btnnding  passive  like  a  log  or  a  post,  I  kissed  him  back 
again  most  lovingly  with  many  tears, 

"  Ah  t  parting  in  those  days,  when  the  last  kiss  to  one's 
beloved  oneH  was  not  unlikely  to  be  an  adieu  until  the  great 
Day  of  Judgment,  was  a  different  thing  to  the  listless, 
unemotional  cood-byes  of  these  stagnant  times  of  peace  1 

"  And  so  Bobby  also  got  into  A  post>chaise  and  drove 
away,  and  we  watcbed  bim  too,  till  ne  turned  the  corner 
out  of  our  Eight,  ns  we  had  watched  father;  and  then  I 
hid  my  face  among  the  Jessamine  flowers  tbat  clothed  the 
wall  of  the  house,  and  wept  as  one  that  would  not  be  com- 
forted. However,  one  cannot  weep  forever,  or,  if  one 
does,  it  makes  one  blind  and  blear,  and  I  did  not  wish 
Bobby  to  have  a  wife  with  such  defects ;  so  in  process  of 
time  I  drird  my  tears. 

■'  And  the  days  passed  br,  and  nature  went  slowly  and 
evenly  through  her  lovely  cnangea.  The  hay  was  gathered 
in,  and  the  nne  new  grass  and  clover  sprang  ap  among  the 
stalks  of  the  grass  that  bad  gone;  aod  the  wild  roses 
struggled  into  odorous  bloom,  and  crowned  the  hedges, 
and  Uien  lAeir  time  came,  and  they  shook  down  their  funt 
petals,  and  went. 

"  And  now  the  corn  harvest  had  come,  and  we  had  beard 
once  or  twice  from  our  beloveds,  but  not  often.  And  the 
SUD  still  shone  with  broad  power,  and  kept  (he  rain  in 
subjection.  And  all  morning  I  rat  at  my  big  frame,  and 
toiled  on  at  the  \Last  Supper.'  I  had  finished  Judas 
Iscariot's  fnce  and  the  other  Apostles.  I  was  engaged  now 
upon  the  table-cloth,  which  was  not  inCercpting  and  re- 
quired not  much  exercise  of  thought.  And  mother  sat 
aear  me,  either  working  too  or  reading  a  good  book,  and 
taking  snuff — every  Imj  snufled  in  those  days;  at  least 
in  trifles,  if  not  in  great  things,  the  world  mends.  And 
at  night,  when  ten  o^ilock  struck,  1  covered  up  my  frame 
and  stole  lisllesjly  up-nairs  to  my  room.  There,  I  knelt  at 
the  open  window,  facing  Plymouth  and  the  sea,  and  asked 
God  to  lake  good  care  of  father  and  Bobby.  1  do  not 
know  that  1  asked  for  any  spiritual  blessings  for  them,  I 
only  begged  that  they  might  be  alive. 

"  One  night,  one  not  night,  having  prayed  even  more 
heartily  and  tearfully  than  my  wont  tor  them  both,  I  had 
lain  down  to  sleep.  The  windows  were  left  open,  and  the 
blinds  up,  that  all  possible  air  mioht  reach  me  from  the 
still  and  scented  garden  below.  Thinking  of  Bobby,  I 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  he  is  still  mistily  iu  my  head,  when 
1  seem  to  wake.  The  room  is  full  of  clear  light,  '  '  '■  '- 
— I  morning ;   it  is  only  the ' — ^'- *■' 


1   lookin 


ting  up  in  bed,  reflected  in  the  looking-glass  opposite.  I 
listen:  surely  1  beard  some  noise:  yes  —  certainly,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it  —  some  one  is  knocking  loudly  and 

Serseveringly  at  the  hall-door.  At  first  I  fall  into  a 
Badly  fear  ;  then  my  reason  comes  to  my  aid.  If  it  were 
a  robber,  or  person  with  any  evil  intent,  would  he  knock 


entrance  for  himself?  At  worst  it  is  some  drunken  sailor 
from  Plymouth ;  at  bast,  it  is  a  messenger  with  news  of  our 
dear  ones.  At  this  thought  I  instantly  spring  out  of  bed, 
and  hurrying  on  my  stockings  and  sboes,  and  whatever 
garments  come  most  quickly  to  band  —  with  tpy  ^^ir 
■pread  all  over  my  bare,  and  utterly  forgetful  of  jpy  big 
comb,  I  open  my  door,  and  fly  down  the  pasj^.  a,  into 
which  the  moon  is  looking  with  her  gbostly  V^^ia  lUid 
down  the  broad  and  sballow  stalnr.  *">"'" 


'^iJ^" 


[Janttabt  4, 

"  As  I  near  the  hall  door  I  meet  our  old  butler,  alio 
rather  dishevelled,  and  evidently  on  the  same  errand  as 
myself. 

" '  Who  con  it  be,  Stephens  7  '  I  ask,  trembling  with  ex- 
citement and' fear. 

"'Indeed,  ma'am,  I  cannot  tell  you,'  replies  the  old 
man,  shaking  his  head,  '  it  is  a  Tery  odd  time  of  ni^t  to 
choose  for  making  such  a  noise.  We  will  ask  Ibem  their 
business,  whoever  they  are,  before  we  unchain  the  door.' 

"  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  endless  bolts  would  never  be 
drawn  —  the  key  never  be  turned  in  the  stiff  lock ;  bat  at 
last  the  door  opens  slowly  and  cautiously,  only  to  tbe  width 
of  a  few  inches,  as  it  is  still  coudned  by  the  strong  chain.. 
I  peep  out  e^erly,  expecting  I  know  not  what. 

"  Good  heavens  I  What  do  I  see  7  No  drunken  sulor, 
no  messenger,  but,  oh  joy  t  oh  blessedness  I  my  Hobby  him- 
self— -  my  Deautiful  boy-lover!  Even  note,  even  alter  all 
these  weary  years,  even  after  the  long  bitterness  that  Ibl- 
loned,  I  cannot  forget  the  unutterable  happiness  of  that 
moment. 

" '  Open  the  door,  Stepheos,  quick  I '  I  cry,  stammering 
with  eagerness.  *  Draw  the  chain ;  it  is  Mr.  Gerard ;  do 
not  keep  him  waiting.* 

"  The  chain  ralties  down,  tbe  door  opens  wide,  and 
there  he  stands  before  me.  At  once,  ere  any  one  has  said 
anything,  ere  anything  has  happened,  a  feeling  of  cold  dis- 
appointment steals  unaccountably  over  me — -a  namelcM 
sensation,  whose  nearest  kin  is  chilly  awe.  He  makes  no 
movement  towards  me ;  be  does  not  catch  me  in  his  arms, 
nor  even  hold  out  his  right  hand  to  me.  He  stands  there, 
slill  and  ulunt,  and  though  the  night  is  dry,  equally  free 
from  rain  and  dew,  I  see  ibat  he  is  dripping  wet ;  the  water 
is  running  down  from  his  clothes,  and  his  drenched  hair, 
and  even  from  bis  eyelashes,  on  to  the  dry  ground  at  bis 
feet. 

"  ■  What  has  liappened  7  '  1  cry  hurriedly.  >  How  wet 
you  are  t '  and  as  I  speak  I  stretch  out  my  band  and  lay  it 
on  his  coat  sleeve.  But  even  as  I  do  it  a  sensation  of  in- 
tense cold  runs  up  my  fingers  and  my  arm,  even  to  the 
elbow.  How  is  it  that  he  is  so  chilled  Ut  the  marrow  of 
his  bones  on  this  sultry,  breathless,  August  night?  To 
my  extreme  surprise,  be  does  not  answer ;  be  still  stuida 
there,  dumb  and  dripping.  '  Where  have  you  come  firom  ?  * 
I  ask,  with  that  sense  of  awe  deepening.  '  Have  you  fallen 
into  the  river  ?     How  is  it  that  you  are  so  wet  7  ' 

"  ■  It  was  cold,'  he  says,  shivering,  and  speakine  in  a 
slow  and  strangely  altered  voice,  ■  bitter  cold.  I  could  not 
stay  there.' 

"  '  Stay  where  ?  '  I  say,  looking  in  amazement  at  Ilia 
face,  which,  whether  owing  to  the  ghastly  effect  of  moon- 
light or  not,  seems  to  me  ash  white.  '  Where  have  yoo 
been  ?     What  is  it  you  are  talking  about  7  ' 

"But  he  does  not  reply. 

■■ '  He  is  really  ill,  I  am  afraid,  Stephens,'  I  say,  turning 
witb  a  forlorn  feeling  towards  the  old  butler.  '  He  does 
not  seem  to  hear  what  I  say  to  him.  I  am  afraid  he  has 
had  a  thorough  chill.  What  water  can  he  hare  fallen  into? 
You  bad  better  help  bim  up  to  bed,  and  get  him  warm  be- 


tween the  blankets.     His  room  is  quite  ready  for  bim,  yoa 
'mow  —  come  in,'  I  say,  stretching  out  myhar^   *"   '  ' 

you  will  be  better  after  a  night's 


I  my  hand  to  him. 


He  does  not  take  my  offered  band,  but  be  follows  me 
across  the  threshold  and  across  the  ball  I  hear  the  water 
drops  falling  drip,  drip,  on   the  echoing  stone  floor  as  h« 

f  asses ;  then  up-staira,  and  along  the  gallery  to  the  door  of 
is  room,  where  I  leave  bim  wiUi  Stephens.  Then  everj- 
thing  becomes  blank  and  nil  to  me. 

"  I  am  awoke  as  usual  in  the  morning  by  the  entiMtee  of 
my  maid  with  hot  water. 

"  '  Well,  bow  is  Mr.  Gerard  this  morning  ? '  1  ask,  apriog— 
ing  into  a  sitting  posture. 

"  She  puts  down  the  hot  water  tin  and  stares  at  her  1ei>- 

"'My  dear  Miss  Phabe,  how  should  /know?  PIcaf^ 
God  he  is  in  good  health  and  safe,  and  that  we  shall  have 
good  news  of  him  before  long." 

"' Have  not  you  asked  how  he  is?*    I  ask  impatiently. 
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1,  and  at  the  end 


'  He  did  not  seem  qaite  himself  lost  night ;  there  was  eome- 
thioT  odd  about  him.  I  was  afraid  he  nu  iu  for  another 
toDch  oi  fever.' 

"'Last  night —  fcTer,'  repeats  she,  slowly  and  discon- 
necedly  echoing  some  of  ray  words.  '  I  beg  your  pardon, 
ma'am,  I  am  »ure,  but  I  have  not  the  least  idea  in  life  what 
yon  are  talkinn  about.' 

" '  How  stupid  you  are  1 '  I  say,  quite  at  the  end  of  my 
patience.  '  Did  not  Mr.  Gerard  come  back  unexpectedly 
last  night,  and  did  not  I  bear  him  knocking,  and  run  down 
to  open  the  door,  and  did  not  Slephena  come  too,  and 
kfterwarda  take  him  up  to  bed  ? ' 

"  The  stare  of  bewilderment  gives  way  to  a  laugh. 

" '  You  have  been  dreaming,  ma'am.  Of  course  I  cannot 
answer  for  what  you  did  la^t  night,  but  I  am  sure  that 
Stephens  knows  no  more  of  the  young  gentleman  than  I 
do,  for  only  just  now,  at  breakfast,  he  was  saying  that  he 
thought  it  was  about  time  for  us  to  have  some  tidings  of 
faim  and  master.' 

"  '  A  dream  I  '  cry  I,  indignantly.  '  Impossible  t  I  was 
no  more  dreaming  men  than  I  am  now.' 

"  But  time  convinces  roe  that  I  am  mistaken,  and  that 
during  all  the  time  that  I  thought  t  wasstandingat  the  open 
hall-door,  talking  to  my  beloved,  in  reality  I  was  lying  on 
my  bed  in  the  depths  (m  sleep,  with  no  otber  company  than 
the  scent  of  the  flowers  and  the  light  of  the  moon.  At 
this  discovery  a  great  and  terrible  expression  falls 
I  go  to  my  mother  to  tell  her  of  my  vis 
of  my  narrative  I  say, 

"  '  Mother,  1  know  well  that  Bobby  is  dead,  and  that  I 
■hall  never  see  him  any  more.  1  feel  assured  that  he  died 
last  night,  and  that  he  came  himself  to  t«ll  me  of  hte  going. 
I  am  sure  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  now  but  to  go 

"  I  speak  thus  far  with  great  calmness,  but  when  I  have 
done  I  break  out  into  loud  and  violent  weepinr.  Mother 
rebukes  me  gently,  telling  me  that  there  is  nouiing  more 
natural  than  that  I  should  dream  of  a  person  who  constantly 
occupies  my  waking  thoughts,  nor   that,  consideriag   the 

Sloomy  nature  of  my  apprehensions  about  him,  my  dream 
lould  be  of  a  sad  and  ominous  kind,  but  that  above  all 
dreams  and  omens,  God  is  good,  that  He  has  preserved 
him  hitherto,  and  that,  for  her  part,  no  devil-sent  appari- 
tion  shall  shake  her  confidence  in  hie  continued  clemency. 
i  go  away  a  little  comforted,  though  not  very  much,  and 
still  every  night  I  kneel  at  the  open  window  facing  Plym- 
outh and  the  sea,  and  pray  for  my  nailer  boy.  But  it 
seems  to  me,  despite  all  tny  self-reasonings,  despite  all  that 
mother  says,  that  my  prayers  for  him  are  prayers  for  the 


"'Three  more  weeks  pass  away;  tlie  harvest  is  garnered, 
*nd  the  pears  are  growing  soft  and  mellow.  Motner's  and 
mv  outward  life  goes  on  in  its  silent  regularity,  nor  do  we 
talk  much  to  each  other  of  the  tumult  that  rages —  t^  the 
heartache  that  burns  within  eaiji  of  us.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  weeka,  as  we  are  sitting  as  usual,  quietly  employed, 
and  buried  each  in  our  own  thoughts,  in  the  parlor,  to- 
.  wards  evening  we  hear  wheels  approaching  the  hall  door. 
We  both  run  out  as  in  m^  dream  I  bad  run  to  the  door, 
and  arrive  in  time  to  receive  my  father  as  he  steps  ont  of 
the  carriage  that  has  brought  him.  Well  I  at  least  one 
at  our  wanderers  has  come  home,  but  where  is  the  other  ? 

"  Almost  before  he  has  heartily  kissed  na  both  —  wife 
and  child  —  father  cries  out,  '  But  where  is  Bobby  ?  ' 

'"  That  is  juat  what  I  was  going  to  ask  yon,'  replies 
mother  quickly. 

" '  la  be  not  Acre  with  you  ?  '  returns  he  anxiously. 

" '  Not  he,"  answers  mother,  ■  we  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  anything  of  him  for  more  than  six  weeks.' 

" '  Great  God  I '  exclaims  he,  while  his  face  assumes  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  concern,  '  what  can  have  become 
of  him  7  what  ran  have  happened  to  the  poor  fellow  7 ' 

" '  Has  not  he  been  jvith  you,  then  f  —  has  not  he  been 
in  the  Thunderer  ? '  asks  mother,  running  ber  words  into 
one  another  in  her  eagerness  to  get  them  out. 


"  '  I  sent  him  home  three  weeks  ago  in  a  priie,  with  a 
letter  to  you,  and  told  him  to  stay  with  you  till  I  cam* 
home,  and  what  can  have  become  of  him  since,  God  only 
knows  I '  he  answers  with  a  look  of  the  profoundcst  sorrow 
and  anxiety. 

"  There  is  a  moment  of  forlorn  and  dreary  silence ;  then 
I  speak.  1  have  lieen  standing  dumbly  by,  listening,  and 
my  heart  growing  colder  aifd  colder  at  every  diamal  word. 

"*  It  is  all  my  doing  I  "  I  cry  passionately,  flinging  my- 
self down  in  an  agony  of  tears  on  the  straight. backS  old 
settle  in  the  ball.  'It  is  my  fault  —  no  one  else's  I  The 
very  last  time  that  I  saw  him,  I  told  bim  that  he  would  have 
to  Uiank  me  for  his  death,  and  be  laughed  at  me,  but  it  has 
come  true.  If  I  had  not  written  t/tni,  father,  that  accursed 
letter,  we  should  have  had  him  here  now,  tbis  mtnule,  safo 
and  sound,  standing  in  the  middle  of  us — as  we  never, 
never,  shall  have  him  ^aio  I ' 

"  I  slop,  literally  suffocated  with  emotion. 

"  Father  comes  over,  and  lays  bis  kind  brown  hand  on 
my  bent  prone  head.  ■  My  child,'  he  says,  '  my  dear  child  ' 
(and  tears  are  dimming  the  clear  gray  of  bis  own  eyes), 
"  you  are  wrong  to  make  up  your  mind  to  what  is  the  worst 
at  once.  I  do  not  disguise  from  you  that  there  is  cause 
anxiety  about  the  dear  fellow,  but  still  God  is 


;  He  has  kept   both  bim  and  n 

9  we  must  trust  our  boy.' 

it  up  and  shake  away  my  teari 


t  hitherto;  ii 


1  say'.  '"Why  should  I  hope  7  There 
is  no  hopel  J  know  it  for  a  certainty  I  He  is  dead' 
Hooking  round  at  them  both  widi  a  sort  of  calmness)  ;  '  he 
died  on  the  night  that  I  had  that  dream  —  mother,  I  totd 
you  so  at  the  time.  Oh,  my  Bobby  1  J  knew  that  you 
could  not  leave  me  forever  with  coming  to  tell  met ' 

■'  And  so  speaking,  I  fall  into  strong  hyalerics  and  am 
carried  up-stairs  to  bed.  And  so  three  or  four  more  lag- 
^in^  days  crawl  by,  and  still  we  bear  nothing,  and  remain 
in  Uic  same  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainly,  which  to  me, 
however,  is  hardly  uncertainty  ;  so  convinced  am  I  in  my 
own  mind,  that  my  fair-haired  lover  ia  away  in  the  land 
whence  never  letter  or  meaacnger  comes  —  that  he  has 
reached  the  Great  Silence.  So  I  sit  at  my  frame,  work- 
ing my  heart's  agony  into  the  tapestry,  and  feebly  trying 
to  say  to  God  that  Efc  has  done  well,  but  I  cannot.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  me,  as  my  life  trails  on  through  the 
mellow  mist  of  the  autumn  mornings,  through  the  shortened 
autumn  evenings,  that,  whoever  has  done  it,  it  ia  most 
evillv  done.  One  night  we  are  sitting  round  the  httle 
crackling  wood  fire  that  one  does  not  yet  need  for  warmth, 
but  that  gives  a  cheerfulness  to  the  room  and  the  furniture, 
when  the  butler  Stephens  enters,  and  going  ovei  to  father, 
whispers  to  him.  I  seem  to  understand  in  a  moment  what 
the  purport  of  tils  whisper  is. 

" '  Why  does  he  whisper  ? '  I  cry,  irritably.  '  Why  does 
he  not  speak  out  loud  7  Why  should  you  try  to  keep  it 
from  me  7     I  know  that  it  is  something  about  Bobby.' 

"  Father  has  already  risen,  and  is  walking  towards  the 

" '  I  will  not  let  you  go  until  you  tell  me,'  I  cry  wildly, 
flying  atlerhim. 

" '  A  sailor  has  come  over  irom  Plymouth,'  be  answer* 
hurriedly  ;  '  be  says  be  has  news.  Hy  darling,  I  will  not 
keep  you  in  suspense  a  moment  longer  than  I  can  help, 
and  meanwhile  pray  —  both  of  you  pray  for  him  I ' 

"I  sit  rigidly  still,  with  my  cold  handtightly  clasped,  dur- 
ing the  moments  that  next  elapse.  Then  lather  returns. 
Hn  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  and  there  ia  small  need  to  ask 
for  his  message ;  it  is  moat  plainly  written  on  his  features 

—  death,  ana  not  life. 

"  '  You  were  right,  Phosbe,'  he  says,  brokenly,  taking 
hold  of  my  icy  hands ;  '  you  knew  best.  He  ia  gone.  God 
has  taken  him  1 " 

"  My  heart  dies.  1  bad  thought  that  I  had  no  hope,  but 
I  was  wrong.  '  I  knew  it,'  I  say,  in  a  dry,  stiff  voice.  '  Did 
not  I  tell  you  so?  But  yon  would  not  believe  me — go 
on  I  —  tell  me  bow  it  was  —  do  not  think  I  cannot  bear  it 

—  make  haste  I ' 

"  And  so  he  tells  me  all  that  tliere  it  now  left  for  mo  to 
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know  —  after  what  msnaer,  and  on  what  day,  my  darlins 
took  hit  leave  of  this  prettj  and  crael  world.  He  had  had 
hii  wish,  aa  I  already  knew,  and  had  set  off  blithely  home 
in  the  lut  prize  they  had  captured.  Father  hod  taken  the 
precaution  of  having  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  the 
Frenchmen  ironed,  and  had  also  Bent  a  Trealer  number  of 
Englishmen.  But  to  what  purpose  ?  Tbey  were  nearing 
port,  sailing  prosperouslr  alon^  on  a  smooth,  blue  sea,  with 
a  fair,  strong  wind,  thinking  of  no  evil,  when  a  great  and 
terrible  misfortune  overtook  them.  Some  of  the  French- 
men who  were  not  ironed  got  the  sailors  below  and  dm^ed 
their  grt^;  ironed  them,  and  freed  their  countrymen.  Then 
one  of  the  oScere  rushed  on  deck,  and  holding  a  pistol  to 
my  Bobby's  head,  bade  him  eurrender  the  vessel  or  die. 
Need  I  tell  you  which  ho  chose?  I  think  not  —  well" 
(with  a  sigh)  "  and  so  they  shot  my  boy  —  ah  me  I  how 
many  vears  ago  —  and  threw  him  oTerboard!  Yes  — 
threw  him  overboard  —  it  makes  me  angry  and  grieved 
even  now  to  think  of  it  —  into  the  great  and  greedy  sea, 
aud  the  vessel  escaped  lo  France." 

lliere  is  a  silence  between  uf :  I  will  own  to  yon  that  I 
am  cryinfr,  but  the  old  lady's  eyes  are  dry. 

"  Well,"  she  lays,  after  a  pause,  with  a  sort  of  triumph 
in  her  tone,  "  they  never  conld  say  again  that  Bobby  Gerard 
was  afraid  I 

"  Tha  tean  were  running  down  my  father's  cheeks,  as  he 
told  me,"  she  resumes  presently,  "  but  at  the  end  he  wiped 
them  and  said, '  It  is  welll  He  was  as  pleasant  in  God's 
sight  as  he  was  in  ours,  and  bo  He  has  takea  him.' 

"  And  for  me,  I  was  glad  that  he  had  gone  to  God  —  none 
gladder.  But  you  will  not  wonder  ^at,  for  myself,  I  was 
past  speaking  sorry.  And  go  the  years  went  by,  and,  as 
yoQ  know,  I  married  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  lived  with  him 
forty  years,  and  was  happy  in  the  main,  as  happiness  goes ; 
and  when  be  died  1  wept  much  and  long,  and  so  I  did  for 
each  of  my  sons  when  in  turn  they  went.  But,  looking 
back  on  all  my  long  life,  the  event  that  I  think  stands  out 


THE  STUDY  OF  DANCmG. 

A  QLANCB  at  the  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  reveals  a  goodly  array  of  offers 
from  professors  of  the  art  of  dancing  to  teach  the  accom- 
plishment in  a  few  lessons.  Some  of  these  announcements 
appear  to  imply  on  the  part  of  the  masters  or  mistresses  of 
the  crafl  the  jmssession  of  a  secret  as  mysterious  as  the 
celebrated  charm  of  Mr.  Rarey ;  that  is  to  say,  they  undei^ 
take  to  tame  the  wildest  and  most  uncouth  of  pupils  into 
tame  and  graceful  performers  by  a  process  so  quick  that  it 
seems  to  owe  its  virtue  to  m^ic-  This,  indeed,  is  the  new 
mode.  The  old  fashion  prescribed  that  a  lady  or  gentle- 
man should  learn  to  walk  before  dancing.  Neojjiytes 
were  practically  put  to  the  back  board  and  me  goose  step. 
Thev  were  made  to  march  slowly  to  a  tune  upon  a  squeak- 
iog  kit  or  sort  of  pup-fiddle,  and  after  a  severe  course  of 
■uch  treatment  were  at  leng^  initiated  by  single  steps  into 
the  manner  of  moving  in  a  qoadrille.  We  have  now 
changed  all  that.  The  cramming  system  is  at  work  in  the 
dancmg  school.  And  as  horse  trainers  are  in  the  habit  of 
harnessing  proficient  stagers  with  animals  unaccustomed 
to  the  sbafliB,  professors  of  the  dance  have  discovered  that 
nothing  expedites  the  culture  of  a  pupil  like  having  "  the 
benefit  of  his  daughters  to  practise  with."  Of  course  the 
number  of  people  engaged  in  this  calling  is  a  proof  of  the 
large  proportion  of  persons  in  town  requiring  their  services, 
but  no  adult  will  readily  confess  to  taking  lessons,  any 
more  than  he  or  she  will  if  possible  be  detected  dyeing  the 
hair,  or  dining  at  one  o'clock.  However,  there  are  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  really  make  dancing  a  study. 

Although  the  winter  la  the  season  of  the  dancing  man's 
discontent,  he  has  a  few  opportunities  of  consolation  in 
those  o9'-hand  scratch  parties  which  indefatigable  mothers 
are  not  indiSerent  to  promoting  at  any  time  of  the  year. 


In  Act,  he  loves  the  little  daoce  perhapa  even  more  jmh 
the  big  ball.  In  the  crush  and  polite  confusion  of  the 
large  assembly,  there  is  but  scant  room  for  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  waltzing  as  a  fine  arL  To  be  sure  the  occsuon 
may  be  seized  in  order  to  exhibit  the  gifts  of  pilotage  and 
steering,  but  these  are  only  the  minor  niceties  of  the  duio- 
ing  man's  crafl.  There  is  nothing  he  likes  better  thai,  kn 
improvised  affair,  when  at  some  one's  suggestion  middle- 
floor  furniture  is  thrust  into  comers,  a  centre  apace  is  «•■ 
tablisbed  under  the  gaselier,  and  the  piano  is  made  to  kit* 
tongue  in  a  quadrille.  For  the  genuine  dancing  man  does 
not  Ignore  quadrilles.  He  figures  enable  him  to  develop 
latent  capiacities  of  fascinating  movement  which  contiart 
remarkably  with  the  sort  of  plantation  walk  in  which  an 
ordinanr  practitioner  endeavors  to  do  what  is  expected  of 
him.  'There  is  an  air  of  assurance  and  of  certainty  abont 
which  is  imposing.  In  Lancers  w  Caledo- 
nians ne  IS  as  completely  at  home  as  a  drill  sergeant  among 
raw  recruits.  He  is  master  of  every  perplexity,  and  l^ 
his  discreet  management  will  extricate  puzzled  performers 
&om  the  miseries  of  that  ridiculous  dead-lock  which  mt 
intervals  will  occur  in  quadrilles  of  a  semi-domestic  kind. 
Bat,  of  course,  it  is  in  the  round  rather  than  the  sqture 
dance  that  your  rigadooning  expert  chiefly  triumphs.  Hm 
whirling  dervish  would  not  get  the  better  of  him  in  wind. 
His  head  is  eqnal  to  the  most  limited  circle  of  revolatioo. 
His  shoes  flash  simultaneously  with  the  gleam  of  his  part- 
ner's white  boots.  Contrast  his  perfect  composure  at  the 
rapid  finish  of  a  galop  with  the  discomfiture,  to  say  tltfl 
least  of  it,  visible  on  tne  countenances  and  the  neckties  af 
common-place  guests.  One  has  been  hauling  a  blonde 
against  the  music  until  every  step  was  torture  to  bot^ 
Another  is  obliged  to  stagger  to  a  sofa  with  a  general  ap- 
pearance of  having  had  the  boxing  gloves  on  with  a  friend. 
A  third  has  been  compelled  to  stop  after  a  single  turn  in 
order  to  make  the  requisite  apolc^ies  for  a  torn  dress  and 
a  disturbed  temper.  A  fourth,  who  has  contrived  to  keep 
np  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  when  the  reprieve  of  a  halt 
comes,  drops  in  a  crisis  of  vertigo  into  the  bosom  of  an  in- 
dignant wall-Sower.  Our  dancing  man  serenely  twirla 
through  it  all.  If  bis  partner  can  stay,  it  is  really  a  pretty 
sight  to  note  the  perfect  rhythm  of  tiie  spinning,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  grand  problem  of  the  reverse  is  solved 
without  a  hitch.  For  the  dancing  man  disdains  the  mero 
alphabet  of  waltz  or  galop,  and  if  he  has  a  good  partner, 
you  will  discover  them  taking  relief  from  the  monotanr  of 
the  figure  by  alternating  the  direction  of  the  swing.  This 
can  l*  done  without  risk  of  collision  by  moving  inside  the 
regular  round  of  the  dance,  describing  a  smaller  circle ; 
but  it  has  also  the  effect  of  precipitating  an  inclination  to 
giddiness  to  which  unaccustomed  watlzers  of  the  ootude 
rin^  may  be  subject. 

The  aancing  man  is  made,  not  bom.  It  is  not  in  pri- 
vate parties  that  he  acquires  so  wonderful  a  command  over 
his  legs.  He  is  the  person  to  whom  the  professors  of  calis- 
thenics, etc.,  both  male  and  female,  to  whom  we  have  be- 
fore alluded,  largely  address  themselves.  Our  dancing 
man  frequents  the  academy  of  some  distinguished  skipjack, 
where  the  professor  receives  only  advanced  pupils.  Here 
our  dancing  man  learns  the  feats  which  put  you  to  the 
blush  when  your  awkward  interpretations  of  Strauss  or 
Godfrey  into  motion  were  contrasted  with  his.  Not  that 
tie  professor  or  his  daughters  could  do  with  every  one 
what  they  have  done  with  our  dancing  man.  He  brings 
his  soul  to  his  work,  and  gives  his  whole  mind  to  his  heeu. 
He  picks  up  steps  with  wonderful  alacrity.  He  has  a  kind 
of  pneaomenal  apprehensivenessfor  the  most  recondite  of 
figures.  He  has  a  memory  of  exceptional  strength  for  pos- 
tures. But  besides  his  studies  with  adepts,  the  danc- 
ing man  has  twice  the  experience  of  the  average  advent- 
urer into  evening  parties.  He  is  indefatigable  in  the 
season,  and  never  misses  the  chance  of  showing  bis  Accom- 
plishments out  of  it.  And,  oddly  enough,  it  often  happen! 
that  neither  middle  age  nor  marriage  cures  the  dancing 
man  ;  and  his  gyrations  are  perfect  to  the  last.  Forthness 
imparts  a  kind  of  graceful  swimming  motion  to  his  circnita, 
and  any  girl  who  knows  the  value  of  having  her  owndanc- 
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ing  te«ii  at  iU  best,  cannot  do  better  than  keep  a  waltz  or 
two  on  her  card  for  the  Benedict  who,  in  his  early  youth 
ftnd  loD^  after  the  expiratioa  of  bis  legal  infanc}',  had  won 
the  admiration  of  many  a  ball-room  by  his  grace,  expedi- 
tion, and  conKdence  in  the  diiicharge  of  a  fascinating  obli- 
gation of  politr  '■-' 
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Wk  had  spent  the  whole  mornine  in  talking  and  laugh- 
ing. I  wot  so  delkhted  to  be  with  Charlotte  again ;  and 
though  I  liked  her  husband  of  all  things  —  who  could  help 
likine  such  a  good-looking,  gentlemanly  fellow  ?  —  I  don^ 
mind^confessing  that  I  was  just  the  least  bit  in  the  world 
afraid  of  hitu  ;  so  I  was  charmed  when  he  announced  dur- 
ing breakfast  that  he  had  to  attend  petty  sessions  at  Rath- 
maieel,  tlie  nearest  town  or  Tillage  (I  did  not  know  which) 
to  Glenloch,  and  that  consequently  we  should  bare  the 
whole  morning  to  ourMWes. 

I  bad  only  arrived  the  previous  night,  and  I  had  never 
been  in  Ireland  before,  and  to  be  staying  with  Charlott«, 
and  Charlotte  married,  was  delicious. 

"  And  to  think  of  your  being  married  to  a  magistrate, 
and  being  mistress  of  such  a  bouse,  and  all  lo  big,  and  you 
such  a  little  bit  of  a  woman  I  " 

And  then  we  laughed  at  the  notion  of  her  smallness  and 
the  bigness  of  everything  abont  her,  as  if  it  was  the  best 
joke  in  the  world. 

"  What  fun  it  is  being  married  1 "  said  I. 

"It's  very  pleasant,  dear,"  replied  Charlotte,  smiling, 
"  If  you've  such  a  hnslrand  aa  George ;  but  it  wouldn't  be 
nice  to  be  married  to  Old  Bo." 

"Old  Bo  "was  the  name  we  bad  given  to  a  certain 
elderly  baranet  of  our  acquaintance,  whom  we  both  de- 
tested, and  who  had  been  supposed  lo  bo  an  admirer  of 
Charlotte's. 

"  George  desired  me  not  to  wait  luncheon,"  said  she. 

"  I'm  awfully  hungry,"  replied  I,  "  and  shall  like  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  meal  you  have  provided." 

Charlotte  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  luncheon. 

"The  master's  just  come  in,  ma'am,"  said  the  butler; 
"I  saw  him  in  the  diubg-room  this  minute." 

So  we  went  in  also,  my  spirits  a  little  dashed  by  the  in- 
formation that  "  the  master  "  was  there.     However,  he  was 

"  You  bad  better  tell  Mr.  Lawson  that  luncheon  is  ready," 
said  Charlotte. 

The  man  left  the  room,  but  presently  returned  to  sajr  be 
could  find  the  master  nowhere. 

"  Sound  the  gong,  then,  and  ring  the  bell  out  of  doors, 
too;  he  dislikes  getting  things  half  cold  so  very  mnch." 

So  the  gong  was  sounded  and  the  betl  was  rung  ;  but  no 
George  made  bis  appearance.  I  was  not  sorry,  but  the 
good  little  wife  seemed  slightly  dislraile.  "  It  is  so  unlike 
bim,"  she  said,  "  not  to  look  for  me  the  minute  he  comes 
in." 

"  Never  mind,"  cried  I,  "  I  am  still  a  little  bit,afraid  of 
bim,  and  ever  so  much  happier  when  he  is  not  by." 

"  Afraid  of  George  I  "  said  she,  opening  her  blue  eyes 
▼ei7  wide.     "  Ob,  Laura,  what  a  goose  you  must  be  I  " 

After  luncheon,  she  took  me  all  over  the  bouse,  and  then 
all  over  the  gardens,  and  into  the  yard,  and  the  stables, 
and  the  kennel.  I  believe  she  was  really  looking  for 
George,  though  she  pretended  that  she  was  showing  me 
the  pTtiGe. 

"Someone  must  have  taken  him  out  on  butineaa  the 
minute  he  came  in,"  said  she  pensively  ;  "  but  be  never  did 
such  a  thing  belbre ;  it's  very  odd," 

Just  as  she  spoke,  Mr.  Lawson  rode  up  to  the  house,  and 
she  sprang  forward  to  meet  him  aa  he  got  off  his  horse. 


"  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  Where  have  I  been  ?  "  answered  be,  surprised ;  "  why 
at  Rathmaleel,  to  be  sure ;  you  knew  1  was  going  there." 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  but  I  mean  since.  Wby  did  you 
not  lunch  with  us  ?  " 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  could  not  get  away  a  moment  sooner. 
I  have  not  been  anywhere  since.  All  the  men  have  been 
getting  drunk  and  breaking  all  the  women's  heads  since 
last  sessions  day,  and  I  was  kept  pretty  busy,  I  assure 

"  But  yon  came  home  before  luncheon.  Robins  saw 
yon  in  the  dining-room,  and  1  sent  to  look  for  you  every- 

"  Robins  is  a  very  clever  fellow,"  replied  Mr.  Lawson, 
"  If  he  saw  me  in  the  dioing-room  when  I  was  at  Bathma- 
leel  court-house  —  a  very  clever  fellow  indeed." 

We  bad  all  entered  the  hall  by  this  time,  and  the  butler 
appeared  to  help  Mr.  Lawson  off  with  his  coat. 

"  Why,  Robins  I  "  cried  Charlotte,  "  how  could  you  tell 
me  the  master  had  come  home,  while  he  was  kept  at  Batb- 
maleel  all  day  ?  " 

"  Sure,  ma'am,"  answered  be,  immediately,  "  I  saw  him 
in  the  dining-room  myself." 

"  I  have  only  Just  relumed  from  iho  court-house,"  said 
Mr.  Lawson,  coolly. 

Robins  stared. 

"  Well,  then,"  taid  he,  "  1  saw  somebody  jist  like  you 
there." 

"  There  is  noboby  jut  like  the  master,"  cried  Charlotte, 
indignantly. 

Mr.  Lawson  looked  steadily  at  the  man,  who,  however, 
did  not  appear  in  the  Least  confused,  but  repeated, "  it  miut 
have  been  some  one  jist  like  you,  sir." 

"  But  vou  did  it  once  before,"  cried  his  mistress ;  "  you 
told  me  the  master  was  in  the  Eummer-house,  and  sent  me 
to  the  end  of  the  long  shrubbery  walk  to  £nd  him,  and  he 
had  never  left  the  hajj-field  all  the  time ! " 

"If  the  master  said  he  had  never  left  the  hay-field, 
ma'am,  of  course  he  never  had,"  said  the  man  very  re- 
spectfully, but  without  lifting  his  eyes  Irom  the  ground. 

"  Come  along  I  "  cried  George,  addressing  his  wife  rather 
impatiently ;  "  don't  let  us  stand  here  all  day." 

And  we  went  into  the  drawing-room. 

"  It  is  so  very  odd,"  said  Cbariotte,  plaintively. 

"  I  saw  a  good  many  drunken  fellows  at  the  courtrbouse 
to-day,"  saitlMr.  Lawson,  "  1  hope  I  have  not  come  home 
to  find  one  more.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  Robins  bad 
taken  to  drinking." 

*'  He  looked  as  sober  as  a  judge,"  siud  L 

"  Are  you  experienced  in  the  looks  of  drunkards,  Miss 
Laura?  "  asked  he,  politely. 

I  laughed,  but  had  not  an  answer  ready. 

"  Do  you  know,  Che  hardest  drinker  I  ever  knew  was  a 
judge,"  continued  he ;  "  he  used  to  eat  a  plum-cake  and 
drink  a  bottle  of  port  wine  every  day  on  the  bench  ;  and 
he  continued  the  drinking  when  he  got  home,  and  never 
went  to  bed  sober." 

"  That  was  an  Irish  judge,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  yea,  of  course,"  he  replied ;  "  Englishmen  never 
drink,  do  they  1 " 

And  BO  we  all  chattered  on  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for 

Two  or  three  days  passed  pleasantly  away,  and  I  began 
to  like  my  host  much  more  cordially.  He  was  a  reserved, 
rather  silent  man,  more  like  an  Englishman  than  an  Irish- 
man ;  but  he  improved  greatly  on  acquaintance.  He  bad 
been  educated  at  a  German  university,  and  had  recently 
spent  some  years  in  America.  He  was  ten  years  older 
than  Charlotte,  but  as  she  was  only  twenty,  this  did  not 
make  him  a  very  old  man.  And  they  were  as  fond  of 
each  other  as  ever  they  could  be ;  I  never  saw  a  happier 
conple. 

One  afternoon  be  invited  us  to  take  a  long  walk  with 
him  to  call  on  a  Mr.  Mallony,  who  had  recently  come 
home  ;  but  as  Charlotte  was  rather  tired,  we  detcimincd  to 
amuse  ourselves  as  best  we  could  dnring  his  absence,  and 
he  promised  to  be  back  in  time  to  drive  ns  out  before  din- 
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pauin'  to  tay  din- 

»  Steppin'-Btones, 

it  tair-Uay ;   aa' 


ner.  So  w«  tno  girla  took  our  work  and  books  on  to  the 
lawn,  and  sat  together  reiy  cosily  under  the  great  cedar. 

"  The  worst  of  Ireland  is  the  distances,"  said  Charlotte ; 
"  things  are  bo  far  apart ;  everything  is  such  a  way  from 
evcryuiing  else;  a  moroing  call,  that  would  be  tho  work  of 
an  hour  in  England,  takes  a  day  here." 

"  So  that  there  is  no  Buch  thing  as  a  trifle  in  Ireland," 
replied  I  ;  "all  things  take  time,  and  consequently  all 
things  are  of  importance;  but,  oh,  Charlotte!  1  do  like  it  I" 

"  It'a  all  ao  amusing,"  said  she  ;  "  there  is  nothing  com- 
uion-place  or  jog-trot  in  Ireland.  Everything  that  happeoa 
almost  seems  like  a  joke." 

"  And  do  you  remember,  Charley,  when  you  were  so  sure 
that  you  would  marry  a  Scotchman  1  You  never  would 
hear  of  anybody  else,  because  of  Sir  Walter  Scott." 

"  Well,  I  do  think  Sir  Waller  ought  to  hare  been  Irish," 
said  she ;  "  I  do  indeed." 

''  That's   one  way  of  settling   the   difficulty,"   cried   I, 

"  Oh,  here's  Peter  Doherty  1 "  sud  Charlotte,  as  a  man 
appeared  on  the  drive,  stroUing  along  in  that  leisurely 
manner  peculiar  to  Irishmen.  "Why,  Peter,  where  are 
yon  going  in  such  haste  ?  " 

>*  Sure,  ma'am  dear,  I'm  just  hurryin'  meeself  to  call 
Joe  to  the  master." 

"  To  the  master  ?  why,  the  master's  not  at  home,  Peter." 

"'Deed  he  is,  ma'am;  I  left  him  in  the  stables  this 
minute." 

"  Jn  the  Btables  1 " 

"  No  less,     I  jist  looked  in  as  I  w; 
ner,  and  the  master  was  standia'  by  Yc^.^^ 
who  by  the  same  token  hurt  his  shoulder  li 

1  thought  maybe  the  master  wanted  Joe,  I 

thin'  that  should  be  done  to  the  cratur,  so  I  was  runnin'  to 
call  him  " 

"  Well,  I  wonder  what's  made  him  come  back,"  said 
I,  rather  disconsolately,  for  I  still  delighted  in  Charlotte's 
oompanionsbip. 

"  Isn't  it  charming  I  "  answered  hia  wife,  joyously ; 
"  and  I  thought  we  should  not  see  him  these  two  uoura." 

And  up  she  got,  and  was  oOT  to  the  stables  ;  but  for  my 
part  I  sat  on  under  the  cedar-tree,  and  continued  my  knit- 
tine.  In  five  minutes  she  came  back,  out  of  breath,  and 
half  laughing. 

"It's  all  nonsense,"  she  cried;  "is  it  not  a  shame? 
tie's  not  there,  and  there's  Denis  has  been  in  the  stables 
lor  the  last  hour,  and  says  he  has  never  been  there  at 
all." 

"  Why,  Peter  must  have  taken  Denis  for  the  master," 
said  I,  and  we  both  laughed  tremendously  at  the  idea,  for 
Denis  was  a  little  hump-backed  man,  employed  to  do  odd 

i'obs  about  the  place,  and  the  master  was  six  feat  two 
nuhes  high. 

We  went  on  chatting  merrily,  notwithstanding  Char- 
lotte's disappointment,  till  we  saw  Peter  coming  back  up 
the  drive,  and  Joe  with  him. 

■'  Why,  Peter,  you  have  been  dreaming,"  said  the  mis- 
tress ;  ■■  Mr.  LawBon  has  not  been  in  the  stable  at  all." 

"  Shure  then  I  saw  him  meeself^  ma'am,  not  an  hour 
ago,"  said  Peter ;  "  I  saw  him  with  the  sight  of  my  eyes." 

"Did  he  tell  you  the  master  was  there,  Joe?"  asked 
Charlotte,  quite  puzzled. 

"  He  did,  ma'am,"  answered  Joe,  "  he  sud  the  masther 
was  lookln'  at  Young  Steppin '-stones'  shoulder,  and  may- 
he  he'd  want  to  be  axin'  me  questions  about  it." 

"  Well,  the  master's  gone  to  see  Mr.  Mallony,  and  he 
hasn't  been  in  the  stables  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson,  decid- 

"  Isn't  it  quare,"  said  Joe,  and  the  two  men  walked  off 
together. 

Bather  before  we  expected  him  fleoi^  '^'irnet'i  *"^ 
brought  Mr.  Mallony  with  him,  whom  fie  intrvij  /-ed  » 
Charlotte  and  myself.  I  think  Mr.  Mallony  ^^^^a  not 
have  been  a  bad  sort  of  man  if  he  had  let  iiiD,,  Ou'  i^ne; 
buthri  was  die-away,  dreary,  and  dandified;  af  ^J/"  ^^  bis 
owQ  voice  and  his  own  brogue,  and  appareuji  '^(.i  P  ,-.aA 
by  an  idea  that  he  ought  to  resiit  all  nalura/  !   f."   y^' 


>" 


aa  much  as  possible,  and  make  himself  in  all  retpecti  un- 
like what  he  was  originally  intended  to  be. 

Charlotte  told  ber  husband  that  he  had  been  seen  ii  the 
stables,  looking  at  Young  Stepping-stones'  shoulder,  dnce 


I   stable,"   said   he,   ' 


n  your  sleep,  aw,  don't 


he  left  Glenlo^. 

"  I  was  in   Mallony's 

"  Peter  saw  you,  however." 

"  Aw  now,  mustn't  it  have  been  ii 
ye  see  ?  "  drawled  Mr.  Mallony ;  "  he  went  to  sleep  — 
—  he  did  indeed  —  upon  ray  wmd  he  did,  Mrs.  Law 
while  I  —  aw —  had  to  answer  a  letter." 

''  Yes,  and  I  dreamt  I  was  doctoring  Stepping-stones,  I 
suppose,"  said  Ceorge,  laughing. 

"  And  Peter  saw  your  spirit  in  its  dream,"  said  I. 

"  It's  an  epidemic,"  said  Mr.  Lawson ;  "  they  are  all  see- 
lug  me ;  don't  you  remember  Robins  Baw  me  on  Tuesday  7  " 

"  But,"  said  Charlotte,  "were  you  quite  well,  that  you 
went  to  sleep  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  was,"  said  he,  rather  sharply;  "what 
should  be  the  matter  with  me,  and  why  shouldn't  I  go  t« 

l^at  night  Charlotte  told  me  that  her  husband  had  had 
a  fall  from  his  horse  two  years  ago  (before  she  knew  there 
was  such  a  person  in  existence),  and  had  had  a  long  ill- 
ness in  consequence,  which  had  left  him  for  some  time  with 
a  tendency  to  unnatural  sleepiness,  and  so  it  always  made 
her  a  little  uneasy  when  she  heard  of  his  taking  a  nap  at 
an  unusual  time.  Ue  occasionally  bad  headache  and  sleep- 
iness still,  though  not  often;  but  she  charged  me  to  say 
nothing  to  him  about  it,  as  he  did  not  like  its  being  referred 
to.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  laughing  about  Mr.  Mallony 
while  we  brushed  our  hair.  It  seems  he  had  expressed 
strong  admiration  of  me  to  George  —  "a  sweet  pretty  girl  — 
aw,  really  now,  Lawson,  she  is  indeed  —  upon  my  word  she 
is,  aw,  aw"  — and  Charlotte  entreated  me  to  regard  him 
with  favorable  eye,  because  it  would  be  so  delightful  to 
have  me  as  a  neighbor. 

"  I'll  never  marry  a  man  who's  not  himself,"  sidd  I ; 
"  Mr.  Mallony  ts  always  trying  to  be  somebody  else,  and 
as  he  can't  succeed  in  that,  he's  just  nobody,  and  I'll  never 
marry  nobody." 

"  Poor  Mr.  Mallony  I  "  replied  Charlotte,  <•  I  think  he's 
very  nice ;  and  just  fancy  your  being  settled  there,  within 
a  walk  ;  oh,  Laura  I  it  would  be  delicious." 

"  I'd  just  as  soon  marrr  Old  Bo  himself  as  that  creat- 
ure," was  my  answer.  "  Why  can't  be  speak  out  witJi  a 
good,  natural,  honest  brogue  at  once,  instead  of  mincing 
hia  words,  and  aw-awing  at  the  rate  he  does,  just  as  unlike 
an  Englishman  as  an  Irishman  —  in  fact,  like  nothing  at  all 
but  a  goose  ?  " 

The  next  daywe  were  arranging  Howers  for  the  drawing- 
room  vases.  The  gentlemen  had  been  looking  at  the 
horses,  and  when  they  returned  from  that  occupation  they 
gathered  flowers  for  us.  Mr.  Lawson  after  a  time  came  in 
through  the  Frencb  window,  and  sitting  down,  partially 
concealed  by  the  curtain,  fell  asleep.  Rabins  brought  ug 
in  a  jug  of  water,  and  at  the  same  minute  Mr.  Mallony 
entered  from  the  hall,  his  hands  fiill  of  roses. 

"  Aw  —  aw  —  why,  where's  Lawson  'I  "  asked  he. 

Before  we  could  either  of  us  answer,  Robins  spoke. 
"  He's  in  the  library,  lir,"  he  said. 

"  He  is  not,"  cried  Charlotte,  astonished. 

''  But  he  is,  ma'am,"  said  Robins.  "  I  saw  him  just  this 
minute,  when  I  came  through  with  the  water." 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  Robins  ?  your  master  has  been 
sitting  there  asleep  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour."  And 
she  drew  the  curtaiu  aside  so  as  to  show  that  ha  was  ia 
the  window. 

Etobins  almost  dropped  tbe  juj;  he  put  it-suddenly  down, 
and  turned  quite  white. 

'■  I  did  Bee  him  in  the  library,"  cried  he. 

"  Robins,  I  won't  bear  it,"  exclaimed  Charlotte,  quite 
excited.  "  You  sha'n't  go  on  seeing  your  master  in  this 
wav ;  it  ia  intolerable." 

But  what  can  I  do,  ma'am  ? "  said  RoUns,   deapwr- 

mnir  in  mv  AVAntaht-'' 


II  he  something  wrong  in  my  eyesight. 
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"  But  the  other  men  are  taking  to  do  il,"  Charlotle  re- 
plied veiy  indignantly,  "  and  that  can't  be  anything  in  your 
eyesight." 

"Lord  help  ns  I  "  cried  Robina,  "  ne  are  an  unfortunate 
fomily,  but  it's  bard  to  blame  me  for  what  the  other  men 

"  What'a  all  this  about  'I  "  said  Mr.  Lawson,  coming 
fonrard. 

"  Robins  has  been  seeing  you  again,"  Bud  his  wife,  hali 
cryine. 

"  ^eing  me  again  ?  " 

■'  Tea,  he  aayelie  eaw  you  in  the  library,  and  you  were 
asleep  in  this  window  all  the  ume." 

"  Oonround  his  impudence  I  "  cried  Mr.  Lawson.  "  Now 
tocdc  here,  Robins,  ril  not  stand  it;  if  you  see  me  agiun, 
you  may  just  consider  that  I've  given  you  warning,  and 
take  your  departure.  I  won't  have  this  sort  of  thing  going 
on  in  my  house.    Now  go  out  of  the  room  and  say  no  more 

Robins  obeyed. 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  I,  "it  is  some  plot,  and  Robins 
and  Peter  are  both  of  them  Fenians." 

"  Oh,  Laura,  how  dreadful  I  " 

"  I  am  convinced  of  it,"  I  repeated. 

"  Yes,  that  will  account  for  everything,"  cried  Char- 
lotte; "how  odd  we  never  thought  of  it  before  t  Oh, 
George,  to  think  that  even  our  own  servants  are  Fenians, 
and  with  this  sbocking  plot  among  them  1     Oh  1  what  shall 

"  Won't  you  send  for  the  police,  Mr,  Lawson  1  "  said  1. 

"But  why?  what?  liow?"  cried  he  quite  bewildered; 
"  why  should  they  be  Fenians  ?  " 

Charlotte  looked  to  me  to  explain. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  rather  taken  aback,  "we  are  in  Ireland, 
you  know,  and  — -what  else  can  it  be?  " 

"  But  why,  if  they  are  Fenians,  should  they  pretend 
they  saw  tne  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  is  just  the  part  of  it  one  can't  understand," 
replied  I,  slowly;  "if  one  un'derstood  it  all  there  would 
be  no  concealed  plot,  you  know." 

"  And  there  evidently  is  a  concealed  plot,"  put  in  Char- 
lotte. 

"  There  is  evidently  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Mr. 
Lawson;  "my  dear  girls,  don't  frighten  yourselves  about 
nothing  and  be  so  very  foolish.  Tou  really  took  me  in  for 
a  moment,  and  I  thouzht  you  must  have  some  foundation 
fbr  what  you  were  saying;  but  it  is  jusl  nonsense.  Fenians, 
indeed  t  Robins  seems  to  be  laboring  under  some  delusioo,  ~ 
hot  that  does  not  make  him  a  Feniao." 

"  And  Peter  ?  "  said  Charlotte. 

"  Oh,  that  was  juit  a  coincidence —  a  mistake.    And  now, 

please,  don't  let  us  trouble  ourselves  about  such 

any  more." 


Mr.  Mallony  sat  opposite  to  me  at  dinner  that  even- 
ing, and  never  took  his  eyes  off  me  the  whole  time.  I 
can't  tiiink  how  he  contrived  to  eat  or  drink,  for  I  am 
sure  be  did  not  see  what  he  put  into  his  mouth.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  afterwards  that  Mr.  Lawson  was  amusing 
himself  with  the  poor  man's  admiration,  for  he  asked  me 
in  rather  a  pointed  way  whether  1  would  like  to  live  in 
]i«land.  Had  the  idea  struck  me  at  the  time  I  would  not 
have  answered  as  I  did  j  but  I  said  instantly  and  in- 
nocently — 

"  Oh,  of  all  things  I  an  Irish  home  is  delightful,  and 
Charlotte  is  really  a  lucky  girl  I  " 

Mr.  Mallony  actually  put  down  untasted  a  tumbler  of 
fi>aming  pale  i^e  he  was  just  liilina  to  bis  mouth. 

"Aw  —  really  now  —  aw,"  said  he,  "I  am  —  aw  — 
charmed  to  hear  you  say  that — 1  am  indeed  —  aw  — 


be  an  Irishman,  that  I  should  not  have  thought  yoa  would 
appreciate  a  compliment  to  Ireland  in  the  least. 
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"  Perhaps  he  has  his  reasons  for  appreciating  It,"  said 

Mr.  Lawson,  coming  to  his  friend's  rescue. 

During  the  evening  Mr.  Mallony  never  left  ray  side,  and 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  him,  with- 
out insulting  him  by  either  laughing  or  yawning,  sent  me 
to  the  piano,  when  I  enchanted  fiim,  I  suppose,  with 
waltzes  and  songs  tilt  bed-time.  He  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  the  music  for  me,  and  made  remarks  which  would  have 
been  by  no  means  unintelligent,  but  for  the  aw-aws  with 
which  they  were  incessantly  garnisbed. 

The  next  morning  he  founa  me  alone  in  the  library',  and 
made  me  an  offer  of  marriage.  I  bad  never  received  a 
proposal  before,  though  I  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  I 
was  dreadfully  astonished. 

"  Why,  you  hardly  know  mel  "  was  all  I  said. 

"Aw  —  really,  but  I  do  now,"  he  replied;  "yon  are 
more  charming  iu  a  day  than  any  other  woman  in  a  month 
—  aw  —  vou  are  indeed  so  — aw  —  a  day's  acquaintance 
with  you  IS  as  much  as  a  month's  with  anybody  else  —  aw, 

" Very  clever  indeed,  Mr.  Mallony,"  thought  1 ;  "I 
shouldn't  have  given  you  credit  for  that."  But  1  answered 
that  I  was  very  sorry  ;  but  as  I  had  ouly  known  him  for 

a  day,  and  could  not  feel  as  if  I  had  had  a   longc 

qu^ntance   with  him,  of  ci 


t  think  f( 


ind  felt  < 


[y  bold  to  be  talking  to  a  man  about  marry- 


ing or  not  marrying  him  to  his  face. 

"  But,"  said  he,  ■'  I'll  tell  you  what :  I  admit  —  aw  —  aw 
—  that  I  have  got  a  month's  start  of  you,  but  I  don't  think 
I'm  more  than  a  month  behind  you  the  other  way ;  so  I'll 
come  here  every  day  for  a  month,  and  stay  all  day  long, 
and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  time,  you'll  know  me  as  well 
as  1  do  you  now,  and  I'll  ask  you  for  an  answer." 

He  was  so  much  in  earnest  that  he  quite  forgot  to  sav 
aw-aw  once  after  the  commencement  oi  the  speech ;  ana, 
amused  at  the  ingenuity  of  his  plan,  I  secretly  wondered 
why  a  man  who,  [began  te  suspect,  was  in  reality  br^bt 
enough,  voluntarily  turned  himself  into  an  idiot. 

But  I  shook  my  head  aud  said  it  would  not  do,  and  I 
was  sure  1  never  should  like  him  well  enough,  and  1  did 
not  wish,  and  I  begged  him  not,  and  I  must  refuse  al- 
together, and  —  oh,  dear  I  I  wished  he  wouldn't  —  and 
so  I  ran  away.     Presently   Charlotte  came  to  me  in  my 

"  \7hat  a  goose  the  man  Is  1 "  said  she. 

"  Is  he  gone  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  George  has  taken  him  off.  There's  a  hunt 
to  day,  and  George  has  lent  biro  a  horse.  He  says  if  any- 
thing will  console  a  man,  that  will.  And  probably  George 
will  not  l>e  back  to  dinner;  he  says  most  likely  he'll  dine 
with  the  poor  swain  and  ride  home  afterwards. ' 

"  Aud  not  bring  him  back,  1  hope." 

"  Oh,  no,  of  course  not.  George  is  so  sorry.  He  de- 
sired me  to  say  he  hoped  you  diu  not  mind,  and  that  he 
would  take  care  the  next  man  he  brought  here  didn't  make 
you  an  offer." 

"  What  idiots  men  are,  Charley  1  Fancy  falling  in  love 
in  a  day  1 " 

We  made  ourselves  very  comfortable  that  morning,  and 
very  merry,  I  am  afraid,  at  poor  Mr.  Mallony's  expense; 
but  what  else  could  be  expected  from  a  couple  ol  girls, 
under  the  clrcumstanues  7  and,  as  we  justly  observed,  if 
men  will  be  idiots  they  must  take  the  consequences.  Pres- 
ently Robins  entered  the  drawing-room  where  we  bad 
settled  ourselves,  and  in  rather  a  fluked  way  asked  if  the 
master  was  in. 

No,  Charlotte  said;  he  had  gone  out  hun^ng,  and 
would  not  be  back  to  dinner. 

"  Oh  I "  said  Robins,  and  his  countenance  fell.     "  You 

"  Certfdnly ;  do  you  want  him  very  particularly  ?  " 
"  Oh,  no,  ma'am;  it's  of  no  consequence;  "  and  be  was 
just    leaving   the   room  when  he  turned  tiack,  and   said 
imploringly,  "  You  are  quUe  sure  he  did  not  oome  back, 

Charlotte  gave  a  great  start. 
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"  Oh,  Etobtns  I "  she  exclaimed  veij  reproachfully,  "  jou 
don't  mean  to  tAj  yon  have  been  seeing  him  ^un?  and 
afler  all  we  said  to  yoa.  I  couldn't  nare  rapposed  it 
poasible." 

"  No,  no,  ma'an,"  he  replied  hurdedly,  "  indeed  I 
haven't.  I  wouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing ;  I  would  not 
indeed,"  and  be  left  the  room  rerv  qaickly. 

We  looked!}'  blankly  at  each  other. 

"  He  evidently  has  I  "  said  1. 

"I  do  think  it  is  (he  most  incomprehensible  thing  that 
ever  happened  in  a  family,  and  I  can't  believe  it  ever  did 
happen  before  to  anybody  else,"  cried  Charlotte. 

"I  wonder  that  you  put  up  with  it." 

"  Why,  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  I  know  I  wouldn't  put  up  with   it,  if  it  was  my  huB- 

"  It's  so  very  eafy  to  say  that,  Laura,  but  what  would 

"  Oh,"  I  said  after  a  little  pause,  "  I  can't  quite  say ;  I 
can't  think  all  in  a  minute,  hut  I  suppose  there  always  is 
something  that  con  be  done." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,"  teplled  Charlotte,  "  be- 
cause then  nothing  would  ever  happen,  for  everything 
might  be  prevented." 

"  Would  that  be  the  result  ?  "  said  I ;  "  well,  I  did  not 
seem  to  mean  that ;  but  never  mind,  don't  let's  worry  our- 
selves with  that  stupid  old  Robins  any  more.  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  all  about  your  first  meeling  George,  as  you 
promised  you  would,  you  know,  when  we  got  alone." 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  blusfaing  and  smiling ;  "  well,  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  him  was  at  a  ball  at  Mr.  Dacres'." 

"  And  who  introduced  him  V  and  how  often  did  you 
dance  with  him  ?  " 

"  Noliody,  and  not  at  all.  I  saw  him  standing  in  the 
door-way  of  the  ball-room,  and  thought  he  was  the  hand- 
aomeec  man  1  had  ever  seen,  and  1  wondered  who  he  was, 
and  winhed  I  could  dance  with  him." 

"  And  of  course  you  made  an  equal  impression  on  him." 

"  Indeed,  no ;  when  I  told  him  about  it,  weeks  afterwards 
—  when  we  were  well  engaged,  you  know  —  he  said  ho 
1  me,  and  denied  that  he  had  been  there  at 


all." 


"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Simply  that  he  had  forgotten  all   about  i 
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fesses  he  had  an  invitation,  and  meant  to  look 
minutes  among  other  parties;  and  that,  of  course,  is  what 
he  did.  But  he  actually  can't  recollect  having  done  so.  I 
suppose,  when  people  go  to  half  a  dozen  parties  every  night 
in  tne  week,  that  must  often  be  the  case." 

"  And  when  did  you  meet  him  sgain  ?  " 

"  At  a  dinner-party,  the  very  next  day ;  be  eat  opposite 
to  me,  and  I  could  not  help  slealiug  looks  at  him  ;  I 
thought  it  eo  odd  to  meet  him  ^un  directly  ;  and  wher- 
ever 1  looked  I  found  he  was  looking  at  me — just  like  Ur. 
Mallony  yesterday,  you  know,  Laura." 

"  Have  done  with  your  &Ir,  Mallony  ;  it  is  Mr.  Lawson  I 
am  interested  about  just  now,  not  Mr.  Mallonv." 

"  A  very  diiTerent  person,  certainly.  Wefi,  then,  after 
that  we  went  on  meeting  each  other  everywhere,  and  very 
pleasant  it  was." 

"  And  then?" 

"  It  was  at  Colonel  Townley'a  the  aSair  was  wound  up ; 
we  were  staying  there  for  a  week  together —  and  that  stay- 
ing in  the  same  house,  Laura  I  —  well,  I'll  tell  you  how  it 
happened  at  last.    I  was  getting  frightened." 

"Frightened,  mv  dear  1  —  why  ? 

"  1  found  I  was  Uking  him,  and  was  not  sure  that  he  was 
liking  me.    .Uncle  John  was  there,  and  wanted  me  to  go 


foolish  things  I  have  always  been  doin"  all  my  life,  Laura, 
which  are  so  very  foolish,  and  yet  I  can  t  help  doing  them." 

"But  what  was  it?" 

"  Well,  I  call  them  omens.  There  was  a  little  garden  at 
the  end  of  the  shrubbery  walk,  where  Uncle  John  and 
George  sometimes  went  to  smoke,  and  before  dinner  that 
day  J  was  going  there  lo  get  some  passion-flowers  to  put  in 


my  hair,  and  I  determined  that  if  I  found  George  there  it 
was  all  right,  and  it  would  be  a  sign  1  shonld  stay ;  but  if 
he  was  not  there  I  would  go  away  with  Cncle  John  next 
morning." 

"  But  what  a  chance   to  let  the  happiness  of  your  life 

"  Yes,  it  was  very  sillv,  but  I  couldn't  help  it,  somehow  ; 
so  I  went,  and  —  oh,  Laura  I  I  passed  a  bench  in  the 
shrubbeiy  walk,  and  there  was  Mr.  Lawson  lying  on  it 
with  a  newspaper  in  his  band,  fast  asleep.  So  I  gave  up 
all  for  lost,  and  went  very  sorrowfully  on  to  gather  my  pas- 
sion-flowers, and  when  I  came  into  the  garden  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes,  for  there  he  was  standing  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  me —  he  was  indeed  I " 

"  And  how  did  he  get  there  V  " 

"  Ah  1  that  I  never  knew,  for  I  just  gathered  my  flowers 
and  ran  back  to  the  house  a  short  way,  and  I  never  knew 
from  that  day  to  this  how  he  got  there ;  for  he  had  not 
passed  me,  and  as  far  as  I  know  there  was  no  other  wa^. 
But  wasn't  it  odd  that  the  omen  shonld  come,  and  all  for 
good?" 

"  And  so  you  remained  ?  " 

"  I  rather  think  I  did ;  and  next  day,  aft«r  Uncle  John 
was  gone  (and  if  the  omen  had  been  wrono;  1  should  have 
gone  with  nim),  George  asked  me  to  marry  nim." 

"  And  when  did  you  tell  hira  about  the  omen  ?  " . 

"  Never,  my  dear.  I  knew  he  would  think  it  all  so  very 
silly ;  tiesides  which,  I  didn't  want  him  to  know  I  had  been 
caring  and  thinking  in  that  sort  of  a  war  before,  you  know  " 
—  and  she  stopped,  laughing  and  blnshing  at  her  own 

Just  then  the  dressing-bell  rang,  and  we  went  up  stair* 
to  prepare  for  dinner. 

I  was  doing  my  hair  before  the  mirror,  and  happenine 
lo  look  out  of  window,  I  saw  George  Lawson  at  the  end 
of  the  lime-walk,  strolling  leisurely  towards  the  bouse. 
He  had  his  hat  in  hia  hand,  and  the  light  of  the  set- 
fnlling  straight  on  bis  head  ana   face,  I   could 


worn  away  on  his  temples,  and  I  thought  he  would  early 
be  bald,  but  that  a  little  baldness  wouM  not  be  at  all  un- 
becoming to  his  style  of  lixiks.  "  I  always  did  like  bald 
men,"  I  thought,  as  I  looked  at  myself  in  tiie  glass,  "while 
bald  women  are  detestable.  How  glad  I  am  to  have  such 
a  quantity  of  hair  I  I  suppose  it  will  be  ^ay  some  day,  if  I 
live  long  enough,  but  I  never  can  he  h^d.'^'  When  I  had 
finished  congratulating  myself  on  these  happy  prospects, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window  ^ain,  Mr.  Lawson  had  disap- 
peared behind  some  evergreens  near  the  house,  and  I 
thoi^ht  no  more  about  him.  I  dawdled  so  much  in  mjr 
toilette,  that  though  the  gong  did  not  sound  for  half  an 
hour  after  this,  I  had  not  gone  down-stairs  when  I  heard 
its  sonorous  throbs,  and,  indeed,  was  not  even  then  quite 
ready ;  but  as  soon  as  it  sounded  through  the  house,  I  fio- 
isbed  dressing  in  a  great  hurry,  and  ran  down  into  the  din- 


(Charlotte  was  there  alone,  and  we  took  our  seats  at  the 
table. 

"  Where  is  George  ?  "  I  asked,  looking  round.  They 
both  insisted  on  my  calling  him  George,  and  I  was  grad- 
ually acquiring  the  habit,  though  I  found  it  one  more 
easily  practised  in  his  absence  than  in  his  presence. 

"  George  1 "  replied  Charlotte ;  "  why,  did  not  I  tell  yon 
he  would  not  return  to  dinner  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  he  changed  his  mind  and  has  come." 

"NotreaUy?" 

"  Yes,  very  really ;  I  saw  him  in  the  lime-walk  half  an 
hour  ago." 

"  How  glad  I  am  I  hut,  Sobins,  why  did  you  serve  din- 
ner before  your  master  was  ready?  " 

"  The  master  has  not  returned  ma'am." 

"  Did  you  not  hear  what  Miss  Brooke  said  ?  He  came 
in  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  did  not  bear ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  ; 
I  am  sure  the  master  has  not  come  in ;  I  must  have  heard 
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"  But  be  has,"  said  I ; 
to  the  house." 

"  Wait  one  niiaute,"  cried  Charlotte ;  "  I  will  run  and 
tell  him  dinner  is  ready."     And  oS*  she  ran. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  coming  back  more  slowly,  "he  is  not 
in  his  dresBiDg-room,  aad  he  has  not  been  there  at  all." 

"  Then  some  one  has  called  him  off,"  I  said,  "  for  1 
watched  him  as  far  as  the  clump  in  the  lime-walk,  and 
there,  you  know,  be  is  not  two  miaul«s  from  tbn  bouse." 

At  that  moment  the  dining-room  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Lawson  came  hastily  in,  a  good  deal  flushed,  with  his  hat 
and  whip  in  his  hand,  and  bis  hair  rather  disordered,  and 
showing  off  to  great  advantage  the  bald  temples  I  had  ad- 

"Su 
not  in  time  &r  dinner  afl«r  all." 

"  But  you  have  not  had  a  gallop  since  1  saw  you, 
surely?"  said  I. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  love  ?  "  asked  Charlotte. 

"  We  want  by  the  moor-field,  and  through  Macbride's 
Wood,"  said  be ;  "  and  then  I  left  Uallony  at  his  own 
^te,  aad  came  straight  home ;  and  I  just  did  the  ten  miles 
in  five-and-thirty  minutes,  which  was  pretty  well,  let  me 
tell  you,  ladies,  after  a  morning's  hunting  ;  but  Tbalabar  is 
a  capital  steed." 

"But,  then,"  said  I,  puzzled  — and  he  interrupted  me  to 
continue  his  own  account  of  his  proceedings. 

"  I  left  Mallony's  gate  at  twenty  minut«s  to  seven,  and 
reached  the  stable-door  at  fifteen  minutes  past;  and  if  you 
bad  been  but  a  little  late  for  dinner  —  as  you  very  oncn 
are,  by  the  by  —  I  should  have  done  it  beautifully." 

'"But,  then,"  cried  I,  determined  to  be  heard,  "what 
were  you  doing  more  than  half  an  hour  ago  in  the  lime- 
walk  7  " 

"  I  in  the  lime-walk  ?  "  said  he ;  "  1  haven't  been  in  the 
lime-walk  to-day  —  certainly  not  half  an  hour  ago,  fori 
was  then  galloping  on  the  RalLmaleet  Boad  as  hard  as 
Thalabar  could  car^  me." 

"  But  I  iaw  you,  Mr.  Lawaon,  I  saw  von  myself,  and  yon 
walked  up  to  the  house,  and  I  watched  you  tike  whole 
way." 

*'  Why,  Laura,  yon  must  have  been  dreaming!" 

" Dreaming  1"  cried  I,  indignantly;  "no,  indeed,  I  was 
wide  awake ;  1  was  doing  ray  bur  befor«  the  window,  and 
there  you  were ;  and  rou  know  you  were  there,  for  yon 
cotildn't  have  been  there  without  knowing  it ; "  then  a 
sudden  thought,  almost  a  fear,  seized  me,  and  I  called  out, 
"  Oh,  my  goodness  I  " 

"  YoQ  don't  mean  to  say,"  cried  Charlotte  — "ob,  Laura  1 
you  never  would  —  you'M  not  been  seeing  him?  Oh,  it's 
too  bad  ;  1  never  could  have  suspected  you  of  such  a  thing 

We  all  looked  at  each  other. 

Bobins  grew  quit«  white,  and  trembled  from  head  to 
foot. 

"  The  Lord  be  thanked  t "  said  he ;  "  then  it's  not  a  die- 
ease  in  ray  eyes." 

"  It's  much  worse  if  it's  the  master  I "  said  Charbtte,  ex- 

"  But  it's  not  me ;  it  can't  he  me  I "  cried  Mr.  Lawson  ; 
"  there's  nothing  in  the  world  1  do  — I  "  — 

"Oh"  said  Charlotte,  "it  is  ho  dreadlul,  and  nobody 
can  help  us."     And  she  b^an  to  crv. 

"  Ob,  don't,  dear,"  said  I,  kissing  her ;  "  perhaps  he  only 
does  it  when  he's  asleep.  Have  you  been  asleep?  '  (turn- 
ing to  him).  "  Do  you  know  "  (to  her),  "  I  think  it  ex- 
tremely likely  that  it's  only  when  he's  asleep  he  does  it." 

"  As  ii  that  made  it  a  bit  better  I  "  said  Charlotte,  still 
crying. 

"But  lehat  is  it  I  do?  "  cried  Mr.  Lawson,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

And  that  wu  a  question  not  one  of  us  could  answer. 


Tom  Hood,  editor  of  London  Fun  and  the  son  of  the 
famous  Tom  Hood,  is  lecturing  in  Scotland. 


SHOPS  AND  SHOPKEEPERS  IN  PARIS. 

Tbobe  persons  who,  having  known  Paris  well  under  tbe 
Empire,  visit  the  city  now,  must  find  a  very  great  change 
in  all  that  regards  every-day  life  —  a  change  which  is  most 
assuredly  not  one  for  the  better.  I  do  not  allude  to  the 
burnt-down  public  buildings,  to  the  charred  walls  of  the 
Tuileries,  on  which  the  silly  legend  '^JJiterU,  Egiditi,  Fro- 
temile" forms  a  curious  comment  to  the  scene  of  desolatdcm 
visible  upon  a  palace  which,  not  long  ago,  was  the  most 
tasteful  royal  residence  in  Europe.  N<»'  does  the  want  of 
movement,  the  want  of  gayety,  or  the  emptiness  of  the 
streets  cause  the  immense  alteration  of  which  I  speak. 
Paris  never  did  and  never  will  flourish,  as  regards  its  ma- 
terial prosperity,  under  a  republic.  Its  people  have  an  in- 
nate conviction  that,  altbough  all  may  go  on  well  under 
the  present  administration,  there  is  a  coming  storm,  a 
blood-red  cloud  of  revolutionism  banging  over  mem;  and 
diat  they  may,  and  most  certainly  will,  awake  some  morn- 
ing to  find  themselves  the  subjects  of  some  score  or  more 
of  democratic  adventurers,  wbo,  not  having  succeeded  in 
any  other  calling,  took  to  socialistic  republicanism  as  a 
trade,  in  which  they  might  gain,  but  could  not  possibly 
lose.  "  When  I  see  what  is  going  on  around  me,  when  I 
read  the  blasphemous  red  radical  newspapers  that  are  al- 
lowed to  be  sold  publicly  in  Paris,"  said  Uie  other  day  an 
English  writer  of  no  mean  repute,  who  had  for  yean 
abused  the  Empire  and  the  advent  of  Napoleon  111.  to  the 
throne,  "I  cannot  only  understand,  but  can  fully  justify, 
the  famous  coup  d'Aat."  But  to  the  casual  vidlor  —  to 
him  who,  although  well  acquunted  with  France,  French- 
men, and  the  French  language,  does  not  go  beneath  the 
Burfkce  of  society  —  the  great  change  visib^  in  Paris  is  in 
the  people,  and  more  particularly  in  the  shopkeeping  class 
of  Parisians.  Not  thai  tbe  representative  man  of  this  cate- 
goiy  was  ever  a  very  estimable  being.  His  soul,  as  now, 
bad  rarely  any  aspirations  beyond  the  massing  ti»ether  of 
centimes  and  francs.  But  before  the  war  —  before  the 
abominations  of  the  Commune,  and  before  it  was  permitted 
that  public  newspapers  should  openly  propagate  atheistical 
opinions,  and  sneer  not  merely  at  the  forms  or  dogmas  of 
any  particular  creed,  but  at  the  very  notion  that  there  is  a 
God — the  Parisian  shopkeeper,  if  he  attempted  to  cheat 
you,  did  so  to  a  minor  extent,  and  was  in  any  case  civil 
therewith.  It  is,  however,  far  otherwise  now.  The  shops 
and  the  shopkeepers  of  tbe  capital  are  ruining  tbeir  own 
city.  Strangers  —  without  whom  Paris  can  no  more  live 
than  a  theatre  can  without  an  audience  —  come  and  go, 
but  do  not  settle  in  the  town  they  once  loved  so  well. 
Trade  is  consequently  at  a  stand-still ;  tbe  laboring  classes 
—  more  particularly  the  thousands  of  skiiled  workmen 
who  used^to  earn  such  good  wages  under  the  Empire  — 
a(«  without  employment ;  demagogues  who  hope  to  govern, 
and  certain  newspaper  editors  who  expect  to  hold  office 
under  them,  inflame  more  and  more  the  evil  passions  of  the 
multitude  ;  and  the  blame  is  not  laid,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to 

S resent  rascalities,  but  to  tbe  g;ovemment  of  tbe  past,  un- 
er  which  even  tbe  revolutionists  cannot  deny  that  there 
was  at  any  rate  peace  and  security  in  the  land. 

If  any  one  wants,  I  will  not  say  to  live  cheaply,  hut  even 
to  get  his  money's  worth  for  what  he  spends,  Paris  is  no 
place  to  reude  in  at  present  Under  tne  Empire  every- 
thing was  dear,  but  was  at  the  same  time  tbe  very  best 
that  could  be  had  in  Europe.  Under  the  Republic  living, 
clothing,  and  everything  upon  which  men  must  spend 
money,  is  much  more  expensive,  and  tbe  very  worst  of  its 
kind.  The  commercial  rules  of  Paris  shopkeepers  seem  to 
be  that,  after  adding  to  the  prime  cost  of  an  article  all  the 
different  outlays  of  custom  duty,  freight,  insurance,  rent, 
wages  of  shopmen,  and  ten  per  cent,  net  profit,  they  then 
double  the  sum  total,  and  ask  their  customers  that  price. 
Rents,  taxes,  and  other  expenses  are  not  small  at  tbe 
West  End  of  London  ;  but  tne  resident  in  Paris  who  sends 
for  what  he  requires  in  the  way  of  clothing  to  a  retail  shop 
in  Piccadilly  or  Regent  Street,  has  the  goods  sent  by  rail 
to  Paris,  and  pays  duty  on  their  arrival,  will  find  that  ha 
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hag  spent  fifly  to  oixty  per  cent,  leae  th&n  if  he  purchased 
the  iame  articles  on  Uie  Boulevards  or  tlie  Rue  Riohelieu. 
And  this  is  the  system  which  not  only  the  few  resident 
English  in  Paris,  but  French  ToniilieB  also,  are  adopting. 
Hie  few  English  tradesmen  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  dty 
are  lai^ely  patronized  by  the  upper  olaases  of  French 
people ;  for  thuj'  find  them  honest  and  truthful,  qualities 
which  seem  to  be  unknown  amongst  the  present  race  of 
Parisian  shopkeepers.  And  this  distrust  extends  to  all 
caUings  and  trades.  I  met  the  other  day  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Assembly  coming  out  of  Sprent  and  Pbippa', 
the  house-agents  in  the  Kue  de  Kivoli.  "What  on  earth 
can  you  be  wanting  here  ?  "  I  asked  him  ;  "  I  thought  that 
none  but  English  and  Americans  came  here  for  apart^ 
meats  V  "  "  Mon  cher,"  he  replied,  "  1  seek  your  countrymen 
to  do  my  business  for  me,  because  they  are  civil  and  hon- 
est, qualities  which  our  French  tradesmen  seem  to  have 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  forgotten  where  they  hid  them." 
In  sober  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  graater  contrast 
in  every  way  than  that  to  be  witnessed  between  EugUsh 
and  Parisian  shopkeepers  of  the  present  time.  The  former 
is  a  man  who  works  to  live,  and  to  put  by  something  for 
his  family.  He  eoes  at  his  business  with  a  will  for  a  >.'er- 
tain  number  of  hours,  but  looks  to  the  retirement  of  his 
own  borne  in  the  evening,  as  the  reward  of  his  day's  labor. 
The  latter  never  leaves  his  shop,  day  or  night ;  even  on 
Sunday  be  sticks  to  bis  work,  and  keeps  his  place  open,  as 
if  Irishtened  unto  death  that  a  few  stray  francs  should  es- 
cape him.  To  save  the  expense  of  a  book-keeper,  bin  wife 
takes  her  place  all  day  lone  at  the  desk.  To  enable  her  to 
do  this,  the  one  or  two  children  they  may  have  in  the 
course  of  their  married  life  ere  sent  out  into  the  country, 
'  to  a  wet  nurse,  the  moment  they  are  bom  ;  and,  save  on 
very  exceptional  days  when  the  shop  is  closed  for  a  few 
hours,  she  never  sees  them  again  until  they  are  eighteen 
months  or  two  yean  old.  One  of  the  leading  medical  men 
in  Paris  —  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  well  and  favorably 
known  all  over  Europe  —  assured  me  the  other  day,  that 
amongst  the  women  of  the  bourgeoisie  class  in  Paris,  not 
three  per  cent,  who  became  mothers  nursed  their  own  chil- 
dren ;  not  more  than  tweuty  per  cent,  even  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  well-to-do  shopkeeping  classes  had  wet  nurses 
at  home,  on  account  of  the  expense,  but  sent  tlidr  infants 
into  the  country  to  nurse ;  and  that  of  those  thus  sent  into 
the  country,  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  died  from  neglect 
before  they  were  sent  home  ^ain.  All  these  facts  are  per- 
fectlv  well  known  to  the  Parisians;  and  yet  amongst  the 
midille  classes  the  practice  continues,  simply  because  it  is 
cheaper  and  more  economical  that  the  wife  as  well  as  the 
husband  should  work  in  the  shop  or  warehouse  ;  for  the 
habit  is  as  common  amongst  wholesale  as  retail  tradesmen. 
Many  Enulishmen  new  to  France  admire  very  much  the 
custom  of  a  smart  well-dressed  wife  presiding  over  the 
book-keeper's  department  of  her  husband's  Bhop,little  ihink- 
ing  of  the  home  misery,  and  the  misery  to  helpless  young 
children,  which  the  custom  entails.  But  to  a  class  whose 
politics,  whose  religion,  whose  existence,  and  the  very  air 
they  breathe  is  summed  up  in  the  word  "  money  "  —  whose 
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t  they  accumulate, 
n  the  funds  they  are  s-ole  to  make  — 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  making  them  aware  of  their 
folly  and  wickedness. 

Is  it  possible  to  live,  not  cheaply,  but  with  reasonable 
economy,  in  Paris  at  the  present  day  ?  ig  a  question  1 
oflen  hear  asked  by  E^Iishmen  whose  occupation  obliges 
them  to  reside  in  the  French  capital.  It  is  certainly  pos- 
uble,  although  very  difficulL  To  have  all  articles  of  cloth- 
ing sent  from  England;  to  market  for  yourself,  never 
trusting  French  servants,  but  bargaining  lor  whatever  you 
consume  — as  in  England  you  would  for  the  price  of  a  horse 
at  a  country  fair  j  to  pay  for  evervthing  with  ready  money, 
and  offer  everv  tradesman  a  little  more  than  half  what  he 
asks,  —  are  rules  that  ought  never  to  be  neglected,  unless 
you  wish  to  spend  thousands  where  hundreds  will  suffice. 
The  shopkeepers  of  Paris  at  the  present  day  somu  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  cnarging  a  foreigner  double  what  ihoy  ^"'^^ 
ask  one  of  their  own  country  men  or  women,     ^o  inst*"^ 


of  this  came  under  my  notice  not  a  month  ago.  Two 
ladies  —  one  an  American,  the  other  a  Frenchwoman  — 
were  walking  down  the  Rue  Saint  Honor^  when  the  Ibrmer 
saw  in  the  wmdow  of  a  most  respectable  shop  a  straw  hat 
which  she  (bought  she  would  like  for  one  of  her  children. 
She  Went  in  ana  asked  the  price,  and  the  sbopwoman  asked 
ber  sixteen  francs,  about  thirteen-and-sixpence,  for  an  arti- 
cle she  could  have  bought  at  any  West  End  shop  in  London 
for  about  three-and-six pence  or  four  shillings.  Americans 
are  uot  much  given  to  find  anything  too  dear  ^  in  Paris, 
people  say  that  most  of  them  would  rather  ps^  a  high  than 
a  low  price  for  what  they  want  —  but  so  manifest  an  attempt 
at  imposition  was  too  much  for  her ;  she  laid  down  the  hat 
and  joined  her  friend,  who  had  wailed  outside.  The  latter 
asked  why  she  bad  not  bought  the  hat.  When  told  the 
reason,  she  s^d  she  feu«d  she  did  not  know  how  to  drive 
a  bargain  in  France,  and  if  she  would  say  how  much  she 
would  give  for  the  article,  she,  the  French  lady,  would  try 
and  get  it  for  her  at  that  price.  The  American  lady  said 
that  Uie  utmost  she  would  pay  for  the  hat  was  six  francs  — 
five  shillings.  The  French  lady  entered  the  shop  alone,  asked 
the  price,  and  was  told  that  it  was  nine  francs  instead  of 
sixteen,  as  had  been  demanded  of  her  friend.  She  said  that 
was  too  much,  and  offered  six  francs,  whereupon  the  article 
was  put  in  paper  and  made  over  to  her.  She  then  taxed 
the  shopwoman  with  having  attempted  to  impose  upon  a 
stranger,  but  the  other  was  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  her- 
self. "  Mon  DUu,  madame,  lei  Grangers  leml  toiyuurt  (re* 
Ticket,  el  lei  affairei  a  Paris  tont  si  nmuiNiisu  it  preient,"  waa 
all  the  satisfaction  she  could  get  out  of  this  plesant  specimen 
of  a  Parisian  tradeswomen.     Accustomed    as  we  are  in 


England  for  tradesmen  to  ask  what  they  intend  to  take  — 
'ning  for  ever' 
handful  of  c: 


the  idea  of  barguning  for  every- 
thing we  buy  —  from  the  uLk  dress  to   the   h 


Jly'^ec^  . 
throw  away  mon^  by  the  pockelfuL 
saw  a  curious  tri^  of  the  art  of  bargaining  made  last 
winter  in  Paris.  Two  French  gentlemen,  each  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  and  having  an  umpire  with  each  to  see  &ir 
play,  started  round  Uie  Haltes  Centrales,  or  centrai 
markets,  to  lay  in  their  provisions  for  the  day.  A  list  woa 
made  out,  so  (hu.  the  two  individuals  were  to  purchase  ex- 
actly the  same  articles  and  the  same  qualities  of  food  —  so 
much  fish,  BO  much  vegetables,  so  much  beef  for  soup,  bo 
much  mutton  for  roasting,  so  much  poultry,  and  the  like- 
One  of  them  was  to  bargain  and  get  things  as  cheap  as  he 
could  I  the  other  was  to  give  whatever  the  women  at  the 
different  stalls  asked  him.  They  were  not  to  go  round  to- 
gether, but  within  half  an  hour  of  each  other  ;  and  the 
bet  was  a  breakfast  for  the  whole  party  at  Bignon's,  that 
the  gentleman  who  did  not  bargain  with  the  dealers  would 
have  to  pay  double  what  he  who  did  bargain  paid  for  hia 
supplies  —  not  one  by  one,  but  taken  as  a  whole.  They 
met  about  an  hour  later  at  the  door  of  St.  Eustache,  aod 
when  the  umpires  came  to  compare  notes,  it  turned  oat 
that  the  non-bargsining  purchaser  had  paid  not  onlj 
double,  but  more  than  three  times  what  his  adversary  had 
done,  and  yet  both  had  got  the  very  same  articles,  and 
the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  each. 

A  curious  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Parisian  shop- 
keeper is  his  utter  indifierence  about  politics,  and  his  ex- 
treme ignorance  about  all  that  is  going  on,  not  only  in 
foreign  lands,  but  even  in  his  own  country  outside  Paria. 
Both  of  these  are  no  doubt  caused,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
his  ail-absorbing  greed  of  gain.  He  is  in  this,  as  in  moat 
other  respects,  a  very  different  being  from  our  English 
tradesman,  who  has  not  only  a  very  decided  opinion  of  his 
own  on  political  matters,  but  takes  good  care  to  show  th«t 
opinion  at  every  election  for  parluunenl.  The  ParisiAn 
shopkeeper  rarely  if  ever  votes,  no  matter  what  deputies 
are  put  up  as  candidates  for  election.  At  the  last  election 
for  Paris,  if  the  shopkeepers  had  shown  the  coun^e  ot 
their  opinions,  and  voted  for  men  of  order,  some  dozen  or 
more  of  the  most  dangerous,  more  than  half  Communista, 
now  in  the  National  Assembly  might  have  been  kept  out 
of  the  House.    And  if,  on  the  IsQi  March,  1S71,  the  mam 
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cUh  had  respooded  to  the  call  made  upon  tbem  and  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard,  to  which  they  all  be- 
loDS«d,  the  ahame  to  France  of  seeinz  that  reiga  of  ecoun- 
drelism  called  the  Commune  might  nave  been  saved-  1 
remember  on  that  fatal  day  being  in  the  Quartier  de  la 
Madeieino  —  a  district  in  which  the  respectable  shopkeeper 
class  exceeds  greatly  all  oUier  ranks  and  conditions  of 
ineD.  There  were  in  this  quarlier  more  than  four  thousand 
of  this  category  who  belonged  to  the  National  Guard,  and 
who  had  all   of  them  their  arms   and  uniforms  in  their 


Lecomte  and  Thomas  had  been  foully  murdered  by  the  in- 
surgents, and  that  a  small  body  of  resolute  men  might  yet 
restore  order.  If  the  Breton  Mobiles  had  been  yet  in 
Paris,  they  would  soon  have  given  Asai  and  his  disciples  of 
the  International  a  lesson  that  they  would  not  have  forgot^ 
ten.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  tic  brave  Parisian  shop- 
keepers. The  drums  of  the  battalion  went  up  and  down 
the  Tarious  streets  of  the  quarlier  heating  the  rappel,  or  call 
to  arms  1  and  when  they  bad  done  so  for  more  than  two 
hours  there  tcere  exactly  ttoelve  men  who  had  joined  tlieni ; 
and  with  two  exceptions  these  all  belonged  to  the  laboring 
classes.  And  it  was  Tery  much  the  same  during  the  Com- 
mane.  If  the  shopkeepers  of  Paris  had  united  in  a  body  — 
have  joined  together  as  Englishmen  of  the  same  class 
would  certainly  hare  done  under  similar  circumstances  — 
thejr  might  at  any  time  during  the  first  month  have  driven 
tlie  scoundrels  who  kept  Paris  in  awe  back  to  the  dens 
whence  they  came.  But  unfortunately,  personal  courage 
is  n.ot  one  of  the  cbaracteri sties  of  the  trading  classes  in 
llie  capital  ol  France.  Even  as  it  is,  they  might  at  the 
next  general  election  in  a  great  measure  save  France  from 
the  fearful  destiny  that  awaits  her,  of  coming  under  the 
rule  of  a  red  republican  dictator ;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
they  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  not  one  in  fifty 
of  them  will  so  much  as  take  the  trouble  of  recording 
his  vote.  There  are  some  ten  or  fifteen  deputies  now  rep- 
resenting Paris  io  the  Assembly,  whose  expulsion  from 
the  chamber  would  do  more  to  help  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment in  France  than  all  the  writings  and  speeches  that 
will  be  made  in  the  next  live  years.  This  is  a  work  which 
the  tradesmen  of  the  capital  might  effect  by  their  vole  in  a 
few  hours.  But  to  do  so  would  be  to  act  like  intelligent 
men  and  patriots,  whereas  it  is  to  be  feared  that  ihe  shop- 
keepers of  Paris  cannot  lay  claim  to  either  of  these  titles. 


The  polity  of  harmony  is  a  confederation  of  phalanxes, 
lionnd  together,  as  the  individuals  are  to  their  community, 
by  the  complex  passions  of  unitiiisme.  The  functions  of 
the  central  government  of  the  world,  seated  at  Constanti- 
Dople,  seem  to  be  merely  honorary;  for, in  so  well  regulated 
A  state,  there  can  be  liltle  necessity  for  the  interference  of 
govemmenL  Kach  phalanx,  in  fact,  governs  itself  j  that  is 
to  say,  a  council  chosen  for  the  purpose  directs  the  produc- 
tion  of  wealth  and  afterwards  regulates  its  distribution. 
This  council  is  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  series,  of  Ihe  patri- 
archs, the  magnats,  and  the  principal  shareholders  or  capi- 
talists. Tliey  exercise  no  constraining  authority,  but  their 
advice  is  taken  as<'bousBole  d'industrie."  The  books  of 
the  phalanx  are  kept  bj  a  series,  and  are  at  all  limes  open 
to  inspection.  There  is  no  necessity  for  taws  where  each 
man  is  a  law  to  himself^  of  police  where  no  crime  is  com- 
mitted, of  an  army  where  no  enemy  has  to  be  met.  Yet 
there  appears  to  be  a  central  office  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  omniarch,  wherein  the  votes  of  the  world  are 
collected  by  which  the  great  titles  and  rewards  of  human- 
ity are  discerned.  Eminent  men  will  be  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  magnats  of  the  globe,  and  receive  the  triumphal 
decorations.     Ten  millions  will  be  do  uncommon  fortune 


for  an  author  to  make,  and  the  universal  diffusion  of  edn- 
cation  will  gradually  extirpate  all  bad  taste,  so  that  real 
merit  will  alone  succeed,  ^or  need  publishers  and  writers 
of  old-fashioned  theology  and  ^ilosophy  feRr  that  the  sale 
of  their  works  will  diminish.  There  is  a  continual  demand 
for  them,  in  order  that  their  folly  may  furnish  entertain- 
ment to  the  HarmoniauB. 

Prom  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  Barmonian 
society  is  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  political 
agitation.  Although  there  exists,  indeed,  great  inequalities 
both  of  rank  and  wealth,  yet  al!  classes  are  so  harmoniously 
cemented  together,  that  class  prejudices  and  ieatouEies  are 
completely  unknown.  This  la  to  be  ascribed  to  the  entire 
absence  of  anything  that  can  be  called  poverty,  to  the  fa- 
cilities afforded  to  every  one  to  acquire  both  wealth  and 
title,  to  the  excellent  manners  diffused  through  al!  classes 
by  Uie  system  of  education,  to  the  total  absence  of  injustice 
and  of  class  privileges,  and  finally,  to  the  admirable  way 
in  which  persons  of  exalted  stations  confer  services  upon 
those  who  are  beneath  them. 

The  religious  opinions  of  the  Harmonians  are  not  less 
remarkable  than  their  social  arrangements.  It  is  a  religion 
in  which  the  fear  of  God  is  unknown,  'iheyregard  Him  with 
feelings  of  friendship,  equally  apart  Irom  the  awe  manifested 
by  a  boor  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  from  the  insolent 
affectation  of  equality  into  which  a  democrat  is  occasion- 
ally betrayed.  The  former  they  consider  to  be  characteris- 
tic of  current  tbeolo^,  the  latter  of  skeptical  philosophy. 
They  maintain  that  God  desires  (o  share  his  supreme  nap- 
pinesa  with  his  creatures,  and  that  He  has  not  given  them 


this  principle  is  applied  to  certain  questions  eS'ucting  n 
ality,  and  how  entirely  it  tends  to  change  the  present  or- 
der of  society.  It  has  an  influence  not  less  marked  upon 
the  views  relating  to  a  future  existence.  No  aspiration  of 
man  is  more  ardent  than  that  for  immortality  ;  and  the 
very  aspiration  affords,  according  to  the  Harmonians,  a 
proof  of  its  existence.  If  it  were  not  so,  what  opinion  could 
we  (brm  of  the  Being  who  had  vainly  created  such  hopes 
in  the  breast  of  man  1  But  connected  with  the  desire  of 
immortality,  there  is  another  feeling  scarcely  less  univer- 
sal ;  this  is  none  other  than  to  revisit  at  intervals  this  earth, 
the  scene  of  our  former  labors. 

For  eighty  thousand  years,  therefore,  the  soul  alternates 
between  heaven  and  earth-  In  heaven  it  recovers  the 
memory  of  the  past,  but  loses  it  upon  its  return  to  earth, 
where  about  one  third  of  its  existence  is  passed.  Of  this, 
it  is  possible  that  one  eighth  or  one  ninth  has  been  spent  in 
suffering,  caused  by  the  possession  of  passions  imperfectly 
grained.  Ijocg  before  the  close  of  its  terrestrial  career, 
however,  all  memory  of  this  misery  will  have  been  obliter- 
ated by  aeea  of  unalloyed  happineaa.  Its  heavenly  abode 
is  situated  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  from  whence  it  can 
penetrate  to  the  very  centre  of  the  solid  earth,  or  soar  to 
the  distant  stars ;  for  it  lias  assumed  an  incombustible 
body,  composed  of  two  elements,  aroma  and  air,  and  pos- 
sesses some  of  the  qualities  of  the  magnetic  fluid.  Its  pur- 
suits and  pleasures  are  very  similar  to  ours,  for  it  is  quite* 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  future  life  is  a  acene  of  idleneia. 
Nor  has  the  vuluptuaiy  any  cause  to  apprehend  that  he 
will  cease  to  delight  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  to 
glow  with  the  ardor  of  love.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  happiness  of  the  trans-mundanes,  as  they  are  called,  is 
as  yet  sltogelher  unclouded.  They  remain  sympathetically 
connected  with  their  terrestrial  kindred,  and  participate  in 
their  joy  and  sorrow.  So  long  as  we  suffer  here  below, 
the  etherial  spirits  participate  in  our  misery  ;  and  the 
greatest  service  we  can  render  them,  ia  to  lighten  our  own 
calamities.  The  Uarmonains  believe  also  that  the  planets 
are  animated  beings,  possessing  sensitive  souls  like  onrs, 
with  bodies  that  experience  similar  wants  and  passions. 
There  are  gradations  of  rank  among  them,  and  a  comet  is 
a  planetary  soul  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  preparing  to  re- 
new its  life  in  a  more  elevated  sphere.  As  our  bodies  are 
a  part  of  the  body  of  the  planet,  so  are  our  souls  a  portion 
of  its  souL     We  share  its  fate  throughout  eternity,  living 
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when  it  livea,  and  dTlng  when  it  dies.  For  a  time  will' 
come  whea  death  will  seize  even  the  great  planetary  Kinl 
itself,  aad  it  will  pasi  into  the  form  of  a  comet,  and  career 
through  ipaca  for  a  season,  till,  in  tome  distant  quarter  of 
the  nniveree,  it  takes  shape  and  form  ^ain,  and  animates 
another  planet  nobler  than  the  one  it  nas  qoitted.  And 
the  memory  of  onr  former  life  will  then  lose  its  distinctness, 
and  exist  but  as  a  languid  consciousness  of  some  long-for- 
gotten hapjuness. 

Each  pnalanst^ro  is  provided  widi  a  temple  devoted  to 
religious  worship.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  service.  Doubtless,  however,  it  is  conducted 
with  great  pomp  and  splendor  ;  its  altars  decorated  with 
the  choicest  flowers,  and  its  music  perfbrmed  by  the  most 
accomplished  artists  from  the  opera.  We  can  imagine  the 
eloquent  lecturer  dilating  upon  the  dw^ity  of  labor,  the 
charm  of  terrestrial  love,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  passion,  as  being  the  highest  expresBion  of  the 
divine  will.  He  will  not  foi^et  to  remind  his  hearers  of 
some  of  the  horrors  through  which  humanity  has  passed. 
He  will  illustrate  his  discourse  by  quotations  from  some  of 
the  sternest  moralists,  and  most  uncompromising  theolo- 
gians of  civilization.  He  'will  conclude  by  a  touching 
allusion  to  the  great  Apostle  of  Harmony,  Charles  Fourier, 
who  delivered  the  world  from  its  bondage  to  these  men 
whose  busineBs  it  was  to  vitify  homan  nature,  and  by  pre- 
suming to  judge  and  condemn  the  noblest  of  created  beings, 
blasphemously  to  asperse  the  character  of  his  creator. 
Tha  Harmonians  cherish  the  memory  of  their  great  men 
with  the  devotion  of  a  Catholic  to  the  saints.  Their  busts 
are  placed  upon  the  altars  ^belonging  to  the  series  whose 
labors  they  have  adorned,  or  to  whose  studies  they  have 
contributed  some  enunent  service.  Rural  altars  are  erected 
in  every  field  throughout  the  phalanx,  whereon  incense  is 
burned  before  the  labor  of  the  series  it  begun.  Thus,  at 
every  hour  of  the  day,  the  Harmonian  is  reminded  of  the 
presence  of  the  being  who  is  to  him  a  real  God  of  love,  and 
who  communicates  to  him  a  portion  of  his  own   supreme 


which  it  is  obscured 


the  du'k  and  menacing  superstition  by 
to  OB  has  passed  away  forever. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  ^aufficiently  clear 
that  the  Harmooiatu,  as  a  race,  are  very  different  fiwm 
ourselves.  In  character,  unit^isme  is  a  type  not  only  un- 
known to  us,  but  directly  opposed  to  the  egotism  that 
generally  r^tilates  our  actions.  In  appearance,  they  have 
attained  to  a  great  height,  and  their  vigor  is  so  much 
increased,  that  the  ordinaiy  term  of  life  has  been  vastly 
extended.  In  opinions  and  customs,  the  difference  is  no 
less  striking.  Indeed,  they  maintain  that  man  has  devel- 
oped from  a  low  origin—^  the  ourang-outaag  being  his  more 
direct  progenilor  —  and  that  the  same  improvement  in  form 
and  faculty  thnt  has  characterized  our  past,  is  destined  to 
coDtiDue  for  many  thousands  of  years.  The  Harmonian  is 
the  next  step  in  the  series  ailer  civiUzed  man.  AU  creation 
accompanies  our  progress,  and  in  each  succeuive  stage  is 
typical  of  our  condition.  "  L'aaal<^e,"  writes  Fourier, 
"  est  complete  dans  les  diffft«nts  rignes  :  ils  sout  dans  tons 
lenrs  details,  autant  de  miroin  de  quelque  eSet  de  nos 
passions,  ils  forment  un  immense  musde  de  tableaux 
all^oriques  oi^  se  peignent  les  crimes  et  les  vertus  de 
I'humanit^,"  and  the  coapter  in  which  he  develops  this 
idea,  if  highly  fantastic,  is  not  quite  so  drearv  as  Uie  rest 
of  his  big  work.  The  Harmonian  will  fina  himself  sur- 
rounded by  animals  and  plants  as  different  from  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  as  he  is  from  us.  A  lion  will  ap- 
pear, of  a  nature  to  bear  him  speedily  ftoni^one  place  to 
another,  so  that  leaving  Brussels  in  the  morning,  he  can 
breakfast  in  Fans,  dine  at  Lyons,  and  sleep  at  KUneilles. 
A  whale  of  a  pacific  character  wili  take  his  vessels  in  tow 
in  a  calm ;  a  hippopotamus  will  help  iam  through  canals 
and  narrow  channels ;  he  will  even  rida  through  the  water 
npon  the  back  of  a  seal,  and  sharks  will  lend  him  their 
friendly  assistance  in  fishing.  Scientific  discovery  '"1 
keep  pace  with  other  ImprovemeDts,  and  mesns  ^''  ^ 
fbnud  to  communicate  with  the  stars.    Afernuri''  ^'  ^ 


kind  enough  to  teach  us  the  st«Uar  language,  which  will 
rapidly  become  universal  upon  earth.  A  penuaoent 
aurora  will  lighten  and  warm  tiie  polar  regions,  and  even 
the  earth  witf  in  time  ^t  itself  properly  ^Justed  upon  its 
axis.  Affairs  will  continue  to  progress  in  this  manner  (at 
thirty-five  thousand  years,  and  then  we  shall  enter  npon 
onr  decline.  In  thirty-five  thousand  years  more,  we  shaU 
have  simk  back  again  to  civilization,  and  in  five  thousand 
years  afterwards,  we  shall  be  dissolved  into  a  cornel,  and 
shall  have  fallen  into  the  eternal  sleep  of  death. 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  sketch  me  leading  features  of 
that  ideal  state  of  Harmony  into  which  it  was  Fourier'a 
mission  to  pilot  socle^.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to 
condense  witluD  these  limits  the  tnree  thousand  closely 
printed  pages  that  compose  the  six  volumes  of  Us  complete 
works  without  making  many  omissions.  The  patience  of 
the  reader  has  been  abeady  sufficiently  taxed,  and  he  is 
probably  willing  to  dispense  with  the  minute  details  and 
the  absurd  afiectation  of  scientific  demonstration  with 
which  the  pages  of  Fourier  are  loaded. 

Not  the  least  entertaining  portion  of  his  writings  are 
those  in  which  he  prophesies  the  speedy  and  complete 
realization  of  his  views.  It  only  requires  a  wealthy  noble- 
man to  expend  two  millions  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
first  phalanx;  the  rest  will  follow  of  themselves.  The 
population  of  the  world,  attracted  by  the  success  of  the  ez- 

Griment,  will  all  rush  together  into  similar  combinalioiM. 
three  years  civilization  will  have  departed  from  Europe, 
and  in  five  barbarism  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Mighty 
empires  will  start  into  existence  in  Australia  and  America, 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  their  hereditary  thrones  occupied  br 
the  fiunilies  of  the  enlightened  men  who  assisted  in  their 
foundation.  One  universal  language  has  already  arisen, 
and  the  contention  of  rival  nations  has  ceased  forever. 
The  climate  is  modified  by  the  Judicious  cultivation  of  the 
earth.  The  polar  r^ions  are  converted  into  fertile  plains ; 
Iheir  seas  are  the  highways  of  commerce ;  fogs  and  hur- 
ricanes no  longer  endanger  the  safety  of  ships.  Tines  are 
growing  npon  the  barron  mountains  of  Scotland.  Tbt 
hmpid  purity  of  the  Thames  reflects  the  shadow  of  the 
palm,  and  Italian  skies  stretch  above  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's.  Rival  armies  have  assembled  by  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates ;  they  are  composed  of  chosen  legions  from  asXj 
empires  of  the  globe,  but  they  have  come,  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  contena  for  the  prize  to  be  awarded  for  the  b«A 
petit  pSii.     Such  is  the  absorbing  question  in  which  the 

Eaceful  world  is  now  interested.  Daily  hulletiDB  are  pub- 
bed  and  eagerly  read  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth 
reporting  the  progress  of  the  contest.  At  length  the 
umpires  iiave  given  their  decision,  and  the  series  mat  has 

Cduced  the  victorious  pSie  is  entertained  at  a  splendid 
iquet  Six  hundred  thousand  warriors  are  asaemfaled. 
Every  form  of  pdl^ is  laid  upon  the  table;  but  the  prin 
pSlifu  accompanied  by  three  hundred  thousand  bottles  ol 
sparkling  wine.  At  a  given  signal  the  whole  throe  hundred 
thousand  corks  rise  witb  a  simultaneous  pop  into  tlie  air— 
and  this  is  the  only  explosion  permitted  in  Harmony. 


These  singular  views  were  put  forward  witli  great  grav 
ity  and  very  apparent  sincerity;  yet  it  was  to  be  fearei 
that  tbe^  would  encounter  a  good  deal  of  oppositicm,  aw 
even  ridicule.  As  soon  as  they  were  published,  Fourier  a 
once  proceeded  to  Paris  to  endeavor  to  procure  &Tontbl 
reviews.  He  had  some  influence  with  the  press,  aa  he  wa 
personally  acquainted  with  the  editors  of  the  journal  At 
Dubois  and  the  Revue  Encyclop4diqve.  His  efforts  wen 
however,  of  no  avail.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  wrot 
to  his  firiend,  U.  Muiron,  "  Pour  intriguer  b  Paris,  U  &i 
une  voiture  et  beaucoup  d'argent.  Fuu  des  basaesses 
tout  cela  me  manque."  In  the  following  year  he  publishe 
a  summary  of  bis  great  treatise,  hoping  that  those  reade 
who  bad  been  dismayed  by  the  extreme  length  of  the  ori| 
inal  might  be  attracted  by  the  theory  when  presented  in 
condensed  form.  He  contrived,  however,  to  make  tJ 
summary  as  unreadable  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  by 
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profusion  of  strange  worda  and  hierogljiiliics  greatly 
increiue  the  unfavorable  impresaion.  In  vain  he  s 
copies,  both  of  the  aummaiy  and  of  tbe  treatjge,  to 
men  in  France  and  England.  From  some  he  received  no 
answer,  from  others  a  mere  formal  acknowledgment.  In 
the  midst  of  profound  discour^ement  he  made  the  ac- 
qiuuntance  of  an  Engliih  ladj,  Mrs.  Wbeeler,  and  at  her 
taOQBe  he  met  a  Mr.  Smith.  Both  became  ardent  disciples. 
He  induced  the  lattertotranilate  the  summary  into  English, 
in  order  that  the  theory  might  appear  to  be  the  work 
of  an  Englishman.     Fourier  knew  that  a  prophet  can  ez- 

Gct  no  honor  in  his  own  couotry ;  but  he  &ncied  that  if 
represented  himself  as  a  foreif^er  be  would  at  once  be- 
come popular.  We  an  not  informed  of  the  success  of  this 
device.  At  len^,  however,  a  M.  Ma/el  copied  a  portion 
of  Fourier's  writii^  made  some  additions  of  his  own,  and 
published  tbe  whde  as  an  original  work.  An  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Remit  Encyclopedique  upon  the  subject,  in 
which  Fourier  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself  satir- 
ized. He  resolved  to  quit  Paris,  and  to  return  to  Lyons. 
Yet  his  efibrts  had  not  been  altogether  without  results : 
he  had  aucceeeded  in  makine  two  more  discipies— Mad- 
ame Clarisse  Vigoureux,  a  lady  of  some  property  and  con- 
•iderable  ability,  and  M.  Victor  Considenuit,  an  engiueer, 
and  then  a  very  young  man.  Both  of  these  subsequently 
became  active  auziliariee,  and  by  their  writings  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  spread  of  the  new  doctrine.  He 
also  became  acijuaialed  with  a  M.  GnSa,  a  gentleman  of  in- 
dependent position,  who  offered  him  accommodation  in 
his  own  bouse  if  he  would  undertake  to  write  a  condensa- 
i  of  his  opinions,  freed  from  tlie  extraneous 


business,  and  he  accepted  a  small  situation  as  cashier  in 
a  commercial  house  at  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  francs. 

He  fras  too  aatisfied  of  the  importance  of  his  theories  to 
accept  failure  with  resignation.  Jn  the  following  year 
flS26)  he  returned  to  Paris  to  ui^e  them  upon  the  public. 
His  private  resources  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
dispense  with  employment,  and  he  procured  a  clerkship 
in  an  American  firm.  Here  he  worked  &om  ten  to  five  for 
an  income  of  twelve  hundred  francs  ;  yet  he  found  leisure 
to  write  another  book  which  he  called  "  Nouveau  Monde 
Industriel."  It  is  little  more  than  a  recapitnla^on  of  his 
former  treatise,  with  the  great  merit  of  being  in  one  volume 
instead  of  in  four.  He  ezperienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  finding  a  publisher.  1£,  he  said  bitterly,  Chateaubriand 
chose  to  write  a  book  to  prore  that  two  and  two  make  five, 
the  publishers  would  e^erly  compete  for  the  honor  of 
printing  it  ;  but  the  great  successor  of  Newton,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  science  of  passionate  attraction,  had  to  go 
(o  Beaanpon  for  tbe  purpose.  While  he  was  there,  be  en- 
Joyed  the  hospitality  of  Madame  Vigoureuz,  from  whom  he 
received  whatever  assistance  be  required.  His  new  work 
appeared  in  18!9,  and  was  almost  as  unsuccessful  as  any 
of  the  preceding.  It  was,  however,  satirized  by  the  Renue 
Fran(xaae,  of  which  M.  Guiiot  was  then  the  editor. 
Fourier  replied  in  a  pamphlet  ibat  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  extreme  violence,  and  the  persistence  with  which 
he  attributed  his  own  ^lures  to  the  base  motives  of  others. 
He  lavB,  "  li  a  6t4  titola  en  comit^  philosophique  d'^raser 
cette  ddcouTerte,"  and  suggests  that  the  name  of  the  offend- 
ing Journal  should  be  changed  to  Revue  Vandale.  For 
some  years  he  had  cherished  the  hope  that  Mr,  Owen,  the 
English  socialist,  would  find  him  employment  at  some  of 
his  experiments,  either  in  Scotland  or  America ;  but  now 
be  assails  that  "  sophiste  audacieux  "  as  "  lo  plus  nuisible 
qui  ait  Jamats  paru,"  and  explains  how  Owen's  attack 
npon  religion  was  made  to  obtain  the  suffrage  of  the 
"  philosophes,"  his  communism  to  secure  that  of  the  people, 
and  his  views  on  marriage  to  attract  youthful  sensualists. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  add  that  Fourier  had  all  along 
consistently  opposed  these  tendencies  of  Owen.  Nor  was 
he  at  all  more  favorable  to  the  Saint-Simonians.  He  at- 
tended some  of  their  meetings  in  the  Rue  Monslgny,  and 
bis  contempt  found  ready  expression.  He  declaimed 
j^Huist  thoM  "  lacerdot*!  boSbons  "  who  "  believe  no  more 


in  Saint-Simon  than  they  do  in  the  Alcoran."  "  How  I 
would  thrash  those  mountebanks,"  he  adds  with  vigor,  "if 
I  had  a  journal."  He  accuses  them  of  plagisrism,  and  is 
confident  that  a  time  will  yet  come  when  "  I  will  nonplus 
these  hypocrites."  That  time  was,  indeed,  drawing  near. 
The  increasing  extravagance  of  Enfantin  had  led,  in  the 
autumn  of  1831,  to  tbe  secession  of  M.  Bazard,  by  far  the 
soberest  of  the  two  chiefs  of  Saint- Simonism.  M.  Hazard 
was  followed  by  several  other  leading  disciples.  Uf  these 
many  adopted  the  views  of  Fourier.  Jules  Le  Chevalier 
andTrauson  embrdced  them  with  the  ardor  that  had  char- 
acterized  their  former  apostleship.  Tbey  immediately 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  subject,  almost 
before  they  had  time  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
it.  They  communicated  their  own  inexhausdbla  energy 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  elder  disciples,  and  in  June,  1832, 
the  first  journal  advocating  Fourierism  was  published.  It 
was  called  the  Phatamlire,  ou  la  Riforme  IndualrieUe. 

The  principal  contributors  were  MM,  Muiron  and  Vic- 
tor Considdrant  and  Madame  Vigoureux,  assisted  by  the 
new  recruits,  MM.  Transon  and  Le  Chevalier,  and  subse- 
quently by  MM,  Lemoyne,  Pi^t,  and  Petlarlu,  who  had 
all  been  formerly  Saint  Simon ians.  M.  Fellarin  had  been 
a  doctor  in  the  navy.  He  became  converted  to  Saint- 
Simonism  at  Brest,  Uirough  the  preaching  of  M.  Charton. 
He  emtn'Rced  the    faith  with  enthusiasm,   and  when  T»- 

Suired,  he  cheerfully  gave  up  his  profession,  sold  his  small 
im^ly  property,  and  brougnt  the  proceeds,  amounting  to 
4,000  francs,  to  the  monks  at  Mdnilmontant.  The  contri- 
bution was  opportune,  as  the  baker  had  Just  then  refused 
to  supply  more  brtad,  and  the  disciples  bad  already  pawned 
their  watches.     For  some  time  his  early  enthusiasm  sup- 

Krled  his  faith,  though  he  found  much  to  weaken  it.  At 
It,  one  morning,  when  he  was  engaged  in  cleaning  the 
room  of  the  Apostle  Lambert,  he  was  attracted  by  a  vol- 
ume of  Fourier.  The  scales,  he  says,  at  once  fell  from  his 
eyes.  He  hastened  to  quit  Mdnilmontant  He  got  back 
one  and  a  half  francs  of  his  money  lo  pay  for  the  carriage 
of  his  portmanteau,  and  found  himself  alone  in  Paris  al- 
most without  a  frrend,  and  altogether  without  a  sou.  In 
this  desperate  position  he  determined  to  commit  suicide. 
He  started  off  for  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  throwing  himself  down ;  but  fortunately  he  met  an 
acquaintance,  who  asked  him  to  breakfast.  A  tieefsteak 
and  a  glass  of  wine  changed  his  intention ;  and,  afler  much 
difficulty,  he  found  employment  upon  the  staff  of  the 
Phalannlire.  He  ha«  remained  ever  since  a  faithful  dis- 
ciple of  Fourier.  He  has  published  an  inlorestjng  biogra- 
phy of  his  master,  which  has  this  year  reached  a  fifih  edi- 
tion, and  an  exposition  of  his  opinions,  which  has  the 
supreme  merit  of  brevity,  and  is  not  more  unintelligible 
than  mi^t  be  reasonably  expected. 

The  PAalawitkre  contributed  greatly  to  (he  spread  of 
Fourierism.  In  1832,  M.  Baudet-Dulary,  the  deputy  for 
tbe  Seine  et  Oise,  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
phalanx.  He  purchased  an  estate  for  the  purpose  at  Cond^ 
sur-Vesgre,  on  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Kambouillet. 
A  company  of  shareholders  was  formed,  and  buildings  were 
commenced.  The  experiment  was  not  made  at  all  upon  the 
scale  that  Fourier  had  desired;  and,  as  was  subsequently 
proved,  the  resources  of  the  company  were  wholly  inade- 

Siate.  Nor  did  the  architect  carry  out  the  views  of  Fourier, 
e  built  piggeries  "  sinsi  que  les  cochons  serout  trois  fois 
mieux  logda  que  les  Messieurs,"  and  to  which  he  forgot  to 
put  any  doors,  so  that  a  ponderous  bow  would  have  to  be 
hoiatea  in  and  out  over  the  wall.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
Fourier  should  write,  in  July,  1833,  "  il  ne  faut  pas  se  le 
diasimuler  —  la  colonie  est  ravagte."  "  On  n'apas  auivi," 
he  adds,  "une  ligne  de  mes  instructions."  "The  failure 
was  complete.  Indeed,  actual  association  seems  never  to 
have  been  attempted.     The  company,  says  Fourier,  "  n'a 

Biint  fait  d'essai,  mais  des  pr^paratifs  en  culture  onlinaire." 
.  Dulary  generously  indemnified  the  shareholders,  and 
tiimself  sustained  the  entire  loss.  The  disappointment 
was  at  least  equal.  Henceforth  superficial  inquirers  would 
point  to  the  actual  failure  when  tried  of  all  the  line  theo- 
ries of  the  new  prophet.     This  ftilure  caused  great  du- 
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countgement  among  the  disciples  of  Fourier.  In  August, 
1883,  the  Phalanstire,  which  till  then  had  been  a  weekly 
journal,  began  to  appear  but  once  a  month ;  and  in  Febru- 
ary, in  the  following  year,  it  expired  altogether.    For  more 
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and  its  eueDiies  began  to  fancy  that  it  had  been  completely 
extinguished.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case,  and  a 
considerable  literature,  reflecting  the  new  views,  was  gradu- 
ally arising.  The  first  work  upon  the  subject  bad  been 
published  in  182*,  by  the  eldeet  disciple,  M.  Muiron.  It 
was  entitled  "  Apenfus  sur  lea  ProcAIds  Industriels,"  and 
in  1846  it  reai'hed  a  third  edition.  It  contains  a  short  ex- 
position of  the  doctrine,  with  special  reference  to  its  prac- 
tical application.  It  was  intended  to  show  that  "toutes 
les  ameliorations  moralee  propos^cs  sont  le  ddveloppement 
naturel  et  facile  des  bons  gennes  offerts  par  I'^tat  actual 
dea  choses." 

Fourier  had  already,  in  many  parts  of  his  treatise,  pointed 
out  in  what  manner  the  transition  might  be  effected  from 
the  old  to  the  new  state  of  society.  In  the  tranaitioual  pe- 
riod of  "  Garantieme,"  the  principle  of  association  now  ex- 
lansively  practised  in  trade  was  to  be  greatly  extended,  but 
one  of  its  leading  features  would  be  the  tbrmation  of  a 
"  Comptoir  communal  actioonaire."  The  Coniptoir  was  to 
be  establiahed  in  every  ^cultural  commune,  it  was  to  be 
a  "  maison  de  commerce  et  de  manutention  agricole  exer- 
cant  I'entrepat  et  faisant  des  avances  de  fonds  au  conaigna- 
teur,"  It  would  purchase  all  necessary  goods  at  wholesale 
prices,  and  retail  them  at  a  small  profit  to  ita  members, 
who  will  thus  obtain  their  implements,  seed,  &c.  When 
the  harvest  is  gathered,  the  produce  will  be  deposited  in 
the  store  belonging  to  the  Comptoir,  and  an  immediate  ad- 
vance in  money  will  be  made  to  the  depositor  upon  his 
goods.  The  Comptoir  will  wait  for  an  advantageous  con- 
dition of  the  market  to  effect  its  sales,  and  the  peasant 
farmer  will  consequently  derive  some  of  the  benefits  of  cap- 
ital. Besides  this,  public  kitchens  will  be  established  to 
economize  food  and  fiiel,  and  there  will  be  manufactories 
attached  to  each  Comptoir  to  afford  employment  during  the 
winter  to  the  agricultural  community.  The  Comptoir  will 
always  undertake  to  provide  work  for  ita  members,  who 
will  thus  be  removed  from  the  risk  of  want.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  this  institution,  when  once  fairly  established, 
would  enter  the  open  field  of  competition  with  forces  so 
overwhelmingly  great,  as  in  the  end  to  beat  out  all  private 
competitors,  and  thus  to  resolve  rural  society  into  agricul- 
tural companies,  each  company  farming  the  entire  land  of 
the  commune.  Such  an  organization  would  greatly  facili- 
tate the  ultimate  formation  of  phalaoies.  M.  Muiron  de- 
voted a  large  part  of  his  book  to  develop  the  practical  work- 
ing of  this  scheme ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Academy  of 
Besancon,  he  drew  up  elaborate  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Comptoir.  His  work  was  favorably  reported  upon  by 
the  local  academy,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  an^  effort  having 
been  made  to  test  the  value  of  its  soggeations  by  experi- 
meot  In  1832  be  published  "Transactions  Sociales," 
which  has  since  reached  a  second  edition.  In  it  he  has 
displayed  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  in  proving  that  Fourier- 
isni  need  not  be  considered  as  subversive  either  of  religion 
or  morals,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with  any  lorm 
of  government.  Indeed,  he  argued  that  self-restraint  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  civllifation,  and  that  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  submit,  for  the  present,  with  all  humility  to  the 
dictatorship  of  priests  and  i^slators.  The  reform  he  urged 
was  a  purely  social  one,  totally  independent  of  religious  or 
political  theories ;  and  to  attack  these  would  be  only  to 
divert  our  energies  from  the  true  business  in  hand. 

In  the  same  year  M.  Maurise  exposed  the  "  Dangers  de 
la  situation  sctuelle  de  la  France,"  and  pointed  to  the 
peaceful  gospel  of  Fourier  as  the  only  means  of  escape. 
Between  1832  and  1834  M.Jules  Ivc  Chevalier  gave  his 
lectures  upon  Fonrierism  to  the  world ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards abandoned  the  school,  to  enter  into  the  arena  of  rad- 
ical politics.  In  I83S  M.  Transon,  who,  like  Le  Chevalier, 
had  formerly  been  a  Saint-Simonian,  published  his  "  Th^ 
orie  Soci^taire  de  Fourier ;  "  but  subsequently  ^'^  "''" 
deserted  his  new  roaster,  and  found  a  final  refuge  i"  t^* 
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orthodox  Church.     Fourier  himself  added  in  the  si 
another  to  his  already  numerous  writings. 

But  by  far  the  most  zealous  contributor  to  the  literstme 
of  Fourierism  was  M.  Victor  Consid^rant  He  commcDced 
in  1831  the  publication  of  his  "  Destinte  Sociale,"  a  work 
that  has  since  then  undergone  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, till  in  1851  it  reached  its  fourth  edition.  We  may 
regret  indeed  that  thii  work  is  so  excessively  lone,  x^^ 
that  it  should  reproduce  so  faithfully  the  barbarous  phrase- 
ology and  the  wearisome  analytical  tables  of  Fourier,  but  it 
possesses  no  small  interest  from  the  prominence  it  has  niveo 
to  the  Commune,  as  the  element  in  socie^  upon  which  all 
measures  of  reform  should  be  commenced.  "  La  Coni- 
mune,"  he  said,  "  est  I'atelier  social,  l'iil4ment  alviolaire 
de  la  province,  de  la  nation,  de  la  soci^t^ ;  "  and,  therefore, 
"  le  premier  problfeme  k  resoudre  pour  avoir  une  bonne  o^ 
Eanisation  sociale  est  celui  d'une  bonne  orgtmisatioD  dc 
I'dl^ment  social  —  do  la  Commune."  His  work  is  devoted 
to  explain  how  Fourierism  may  be  applied  to  the  Commnnii 
and  how  out  of  the  Commune  the  phalanxes  of  the  fiiton 
may  arise.  In  common  with  the  other  disciples  at  thil 
time,  he  strongly  disclaimed  all  political  agitation.  A 1^ 
j-ears  after,  however,  he  was  induced  to  take  an  active  pwl 
in  the  Revolutionary  Government  of  1848 ;  and,  as  the  Uien 
acknowledged  leader  of  Fourierism,  he  somewhat  compro- 
mised its  peaceful  character.  The  faith  of  M.  Dulary  ud 
not  been  shaken  by  the  losses  he  had  sustained  at  Cond^ 
Gur-Vesgre.  Nor  was  his  zeal  in  any  degree  diminiibsd. 
In  1834  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  respecting  the  "  Crise  So- 
ciale," and  in  1836  he  greatly  contributed  by  hia  fortunew 
the  reestablishment  of  a  Fourieriat  journal.  It  was  called 
La  Phalange;  Journal  de  la  Scirnee  Sociale.  Itwss^t* 
appear  three  times  a  month,  and  the  first  number  was  pab' 
lished  on  the  lOth  July.  During  the  seven  years  of  its  ei> 
istence  we  may  follow  the  gradual  progress  of  the  school. 

When  it  i>egaa  the  opinions  of  Fourier  were  restricted 
to  a  few  disciplea,  and  were  completely  ignored  or  mieaD- 
derstood  by  the  general  public.  When  it  was  transformed, 
in  1843,  into  a  daily  paper,  with  a  new  name,  those  opin- 
ioQB  were  extensively  professed  throughout  France.  Tbe] 
had  newspaper  organs  in  England  and  America ;  thsy 
were  expounded  in  learned  treatises  in  Germany  sod 
Spain  i  they  had  sent  out  colonists  to  many  a  distant  set- 
tlement in  the  Far  West,  and  an  experiment  had  beea 
even  begun  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  sea.  In  Franc* 
they  had  raised  the  moat  violent  opposition.  The  disd- 
ples  were  attacked  by  the  conaervative  parly  as  aiming  at 
the  destruction  of  private]  property ;  by  the  radicals  th^ 
were  accused  of  political  cowardice  ;  by  the  revolutionuy 
communists  of  the  school  of  Babcenf,  by  the  social  inno- 
vators ol'  the  school  of  Louis  Blanc,  they  were  equally  con- 
demned. Theologians  had  of  course  raised  their  usual  cry 
of  impiety ;  and  even  good  men  were  appalled  bv  whit 
seemed  to  be  tbe  sensual  tendency  of  their  tenets,  buring 
the  years  preceding  the  revolution  no  writers  depicted  in 
darker  colors  the  condition  of  the  suffering  poor,  or  de- 
nounced with  greater  eloquence  or  eamestneas  the  injnt- 
ticBs  under  which  they  labored.  Few  more  excited  the 
imagination  by  glowing  descriptions  of  the  natural  rights 
of  man  and  the  happinesa  which,  in  a  well  ordered  ttaXt, 
should  be  the  common  lot  of  all.  It  was  a  lime  of  great 
political  ferment,  of  secret  societies,  of  suppressed  revolu- 
tion, and  the  burning  words  of  the  disciples  of  Fourier 
mingled  powerfully  with  the  wild  elements  already  gatlm^ 
in^  for  the  coining  storm.  Fourier  himself  did  not  live  ta 
witness  thia  success.  He  died  in  October,  1837,  when  the 
fortunes  of  his  school  seemed  to  be  agtia  upon  the  wanBi 
In  the  preceding  Mav  La  Phalcmge  had  to  limit  its  publi- 
cation to  once  a  month.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  Fourief 
was  to  preside  over  the  foundation  of  a  society  with  a  view 
to  train  up  children  in  the  new  views,  tjuch  was  the  mod- 
est scheme  to  which  at  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  obliged 
to  limit  his  hopes. 

He  is  descrioed  as  a  man  rather  under  the  usual  heigUi 
with  delicate  teatures,  and  peculiarly  expressive  coimtfr 
nance.  His  blue  eyes  were  oriiliant  when  animated,  and 
remarkable  for  mildness  in  repose.    His  light  brown  bidr, 
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FOBEIQN  NOTES. 


ibanged  b/  age  into  a  lilvery  vhite,  encircled  b  forehead 

listinguiahed  for  the  beautj  of  ita  form,  its  hei^Iit,  and 
nnoothnees.  Id  youlh  he  ia  said  to  have  been  ofa  lirely 
md  narcastic  humor,  vhich  he  indulged  in  salirical  terees 
Lod  lampoonH.  But  aa  lie  increased  in  yeara  his  counte- 
lance  acquired  a  cast  of  melanchol/,  and  he  was  rarelj 
«en  to  Fmile.  He  became  so  reticent  as  seldom  to  speak, 
izcept  to  answer  a  direct  question,  which  be  did  as  brieflj 
la  poBuble,  and  then  relapsed  into  silence.  When  alone 
ritn  a  few  intimate  friends,  however,  be  would  e^ipound 
lis  views  with  facility  and  eloauence ;  his  habitual  pen- 
liveness  would  vanish,  and  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  rekindle 
□  bis  eye.  He  generally  went  about  with  bia  stick  propi- 
irly  notched  as  a  measnrinE-nilc,  and  would  take  the 
limensione  of  any  building  tbat  struck  bini.  He  would 
rtop  Fuddenly  in  the  street,  or  in  the  middle  of  a  conversa- 
ion,  pull  out  his  note  book,  and  make  an  entry  of  wbat- 
iver  brilliant  idfa  had  passed  tbroueb  his  brain.  He  lived 
tlmost  entirciv  alone,  and  in  hie  solilary  walks  he  would 
alk  aloud  and  declaim  with  cnei^y  to  himself,  a  habit  that 
ed  him  not  unfrequently  to  be  mistaken  for  a  lunatic. 
Fery  different  estimates  have  been  formed  of  the  extent  of 
lis  knowledge.  In  youth  he  read  much,  and  collected  a 
rreat  deal  of  crude  information  upon  many  subjects.  To 
Jiis  he  added  his  own  speculations,  which  he  was  apt  at 
inies  to  substitute  for  more  positive  knowledge.  In  later 
reara  he  read  very  little,  except  the  current  newspapers 
)r  magazine  literature.  His  time  was  principally  devoted 
o  writing  and  the  elaboration  of  bis  own  theories.  It  was 
lis  habit  to  begin  work  early  in  the  morning  and  to  go  for  a 
ihort  walk  ailer  every  two  hours*  application.  His  worka  are 
rery  long  ;  tbey  are  filled  with  strange  words,  and  endless 
Repetitions.  They  affect  extreme  scientific  precision,  and 
ables  of  analysis  abound.  Tbey  are  adorned  by  occasional 
-.ieroglyphicB,  and  by  letters  or  numerals  tnrned  upside 
jiwn.  Thev  are  curious  to  look  at,  but  most  tire«ome  to 
jad.  Fourier  spoke  in  public  with  clearness  and  ease, 
''it  without  any  pretension  to  oratorical  effect.  He  was 
'jry  fond  of  animals,  and  especially  of  cats.     He  had  an 

tense  horror  of  caterpillars,  (he  emblem,  he  said,  of 
'^vilization,  and  would  not,  on  tbeir  account,  sit  upon  the 
^  MS.  He  once  beheld  a  snider  upon  the  ceiling  over  his 
'^d.  He  jumped  up,  and,  almost  naked,  rushed  frantically 
'J'ont  the  house  to  implore  assistance  to  remove  the  terri- 

)  aoparition.  He  wan  a  kind  and  generous  friend.  He 
'"nila  take  any  amount  of  trouble  to  perform  a  service ; 
'd,  out  of  bis  own  small  income,  be  was  able  to  do  many 


'^waa  said  ihat  he  was  neculiarly  fickle  in  hia  attachments, 
''|d,  notwithstanding  the  conjecture  of  his  biographer  to 
*S  contrary,   we  may  doubt  if  ever  his  heart 
■*jched  by  the  purifying  influence  of  love. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


^Tbe  Austrian  empress' dre^s-maker's  bill  is  an  annual 
^e  of  fifty  thousand  dollare. 

i^rHB  papers  say  that  tbe  antbor  of  "  Middlemarch "  is 
j«nding  to  visit  ibis  country.  | 

LrnE  Ne«  Fret  Prtn  aonouDces  the  completion  of  the 
Tpibition  building  at  Vienna.    A  department  of  women' 

i^Exl 

fjlM.  CoROT  and  Diaz  have  been  named  knights  of  the 
ter  of  Leopold,  on  the  occattion  of  the  general  Exhibi- 
\i  of  the  Fine  Arts  which  has  just  taken  place  at  Brus- 

I  wotdd  be  difficult  for  any  one  except  Mr.  BeetoD  of 
^idou  to  conceive  anything  more  stupid  than  this  year's 
f 'e  of  Mr.  Beeion's  "  Christmas  Annual."    It  is  intended 


to  burlesque  Tennyson's  "Idvls  of  the  King,"  and  cousista 
of  five  thousand  verses,  in  which  there  is  neither  pith  nor 
point.  Fancy  a  parody  five  thoueand  lines  long  I  And 
one  of  Beeton's  puvdies  I 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Cologne  Gazelle  points 
out  that  the  religious  establishments  at  Rome  are  far  from 
being  so  wealthy  as  is  generally  suppoFed.  The  magnifi- 
cent decorations  in  the  churches  ate  for  the  most  part  dae 
to  the  generosity  of  private  benefactors,  and  the  extent  of 
the  territory  pas»esBed  by  the  religious  bodies  is  generally 
a  very  insufficient  test  of  their  actual  wealth.  Thus  two 
thirds  of  the  Campagna  belongs  to  Roman  monasteries  and 
convents,  but  this  represents  a  very  small  income,  and  even 
in  (he  more  fertile  parts  of  tbe  country  the  produce  of  the 
land  attached  to  religious  establishments  is  very  inugnifi~ 


Adnikeiib  of  Donizetti's  pretty  opera  "  La  Figlia  del 
Reggimcnto  "  will  be  interested  to  bear,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Rmsian  Invalid,  that  the  IS9th  Regiment  of  Rus- 
sian InfantrypossesEes  at  this  moment  a  "daughter  of  tba 
regiment"  llie  young  lady  wbo  bears  this  not  nnenviable 
tide  is  the  daughter  of  Father  Malinin,  the  regimental 
chaplain,  wbo  died  in  1861,  leaving  his  little  girl,  then  onlv 
ten  years  old,  entirely  unprovided  for.  I^e  officers,  with 
whom  the  chaplain  had  been  a  great  favorite,  made  a  sub- 
scription for  the  child,  on  the  understandiuK  that  it  should 
be  continued  annually,  and  placed  her  at  a  boarding-school 
at  Saratoff,  where  the  regiment  is  stationed  during  the 
winter.  The  Russian  Invalid  does  not  say  whether  Mdlle. 
Malinin  plays  the  drum ;  but  whenever  a  regimental  enter- 
tainment is  given  tbe  officers  invite  their  daughter  to  do 
the  honors.Mp>«  MP^  ' 


were  libellous  to  point  out  truly  and  gravely  that  a  book 
has  an  immoral  tendency,  and  no  one  who  reads  the  passages 
selected  by  Sir  .Tohn  Kanlake,  even  without  looking  fiirtfier 
into  the  volumes  whence  they  are  taken,  can  doubt  that 
such  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  language  on  sucb  a 
theme.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  no  one  was  likely 
to  be  morally  the  better,  while  many  were  certain  to  be 
morally  the  worse,  for  reading  Mr.  Dixon's  graphic  descrip- 
tions (u  societies  in  which  "  free  love  "  is  substituted  for 
marriage,  and  all  'the  unwritten  laws  regulating  the  re- 
lations of  tbe  sexes  are  ostentatiously  defied.  Ko  doubt 
there  is  a  place  as  well  as  a  time  for  all  things,  and  a  far 
less  guarded  treatment  of  forbidden  subjects  than  Mr.  IHx- 
on's  would  be  open  to  no  objection  if  it  occurred  in  a  med- 
ical treatise.  But  Mr.  Dixon's  "New  America"  and 
"  Spiritual  Wives  "  are  not  medical  treatises,  nor  are  ihej, 
as  Mr.  Dixon  would  now  have  the  world  believe,  pvscbo- 
logical  discourses,  or  essays  on  the  history  of  reli^us 
fanaticism.  They  are  lively  sketches  of  men  and  manners, 
intended  for  popular  reading,  and  sure  to  be  widely  disaem- 
inaied.  They  must  therefore  be  tested  by  a  wholly  differ- 
ent standard,  and  had  the  Poll  Mall  Gazette  limited. itself  to 
a  condemnation  of  them  as  inevitably  conducive  to  a  low 
tone  of  morality,  there  would  not  have  been  so  much  as  a 

S\m&  facie  ground  for  an  action  of  libel.  As  it  is,  Mr. 
jcon  has  gained  his  suit  Tennyson  says  that  the  jingling 
of  the  guinea  heals  the  hurt  tbat  honor  feels.  The  healing 
capability  of  one  penny  —  tbe  amount  of  damages  awarded 
to  Mr.  Dixon  —  cannot  be  very  great. 

It  is  refreshing  in  these  days  of  ill-bred  ghosts  and  vulnr 
turbulent  spirits  who  can  anparently  find  no  better  use  ror 
tbeir  supernatural  powers  than  the  destruction  of  windows 
and  the  smashing  of  furniture,  to  hear  of  a  gentlemanlike 
old  ebost  of  a  class,  alas !  now  almost  extinct,  the  members 
of  vrhicb  would  have  scorned  to  commit  actions  that  have 
giren  modem  gbosts  such  an  unpleasant  notoriety,  and 
have  brought  ridicule  and  reproach  on  a  once  honorcddea- 
ignation.  A  correspondent  of  tbe  London  Obstrctr  states 
t£at  while  sitting  in  tbe  dining-room  of  his  Other's  honse» 
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reading  a  book,  he  became  conwnoiu  of  Mme  object  stand- 
ing at  the  lide  of  hia  cluir,  and  on  turning  round  discoT' 
ered  that  it  ma  a  ghoet,  dressed  in  a  Spanish  cloak,  and 
wearing  a  broad-brimmed  slouched  hat  So  far  from  be- 
ing in  a  disagreeable  bumor,  the  ghost  was  looking  down 
upon  him  "  with  a  most  benignant  expression."  Of  coune 
be  was  startled,  —  anybodj  would  be  under  simihu-circum- 
slances,  —  his  hair  rose  oo  his  head,  bis  tongue  clove  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth,  and  his  limbs  were  deprived  of  all  mo- 
tion. This  is  the  good,  health]'  effect  taken  bj-  all  genuine 
rhosts  OD  those  whom  they  visit,  and  is  far  more  natural 
than  the  easy  familiarity  which  marks  the  inlercourie  be- 
tween adulterated  spirits  and  their  friends  aud  admirers- 
There  was,  however,  no  real  cause  for  alarm,  the  ghost 
"  melted  away  slowly  and  with  a  retreating  motion,"  with- 
out even  breaking  a  wine-glass  or  upsetting  a  table.  In 
fact,  the  interview  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  dignity 
and  courtesy  on  both  sides ;  no  noise,  no  bustle,  aua  the 
whole  affair  was  over  in  a  few  minutes.  Sucb  a  ghost  as 
ttds  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  mansion.  He  is  evi- 
dently a  firslrclass  old  family  ghost,  "  worth  Iiis  weight  in 
gold,"  if  we  may  venture  to  use  this  eiprassion  in  speaking 
of  an  immaterial  being,  who,  of  course,  docs  not  weigh  an 
ounce,  and  might  be  forwarded  by  poat  for  a  penny  stamp 
BO  far  as  his  gravity  is  concerned.  Ghosts  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  never  found  in  the  houses  of  the  nouveaux  richa. 
The  wealthy  manufacturer  may  buy  aristocratic  mansions. 
He  may  purchase  old  armor  and  family  pictures,  and  make 
believe  tliey  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  but  with  all  bis  gold 
he  cannot  buy  one  family  ghost,  and  is  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  miserable  table-rapping  shams. 


THE  8ENAT0ES  OF  TBEVES. 

BsCAtiBB  the  Goths  are  nigh, 

And  Cesar's  help  is  late. 
Because  the  time  is  coma  to  iie, 

The  time  Is  past  to  wait ; 

Therefore,  we  feast  iu  state. 
And  till  the  goblet  high. 
To  drink  to  steadfast  prophecy 

And  to  avenging  fate. 

y  fsU. 
[stand. 

To  reign  within  the  blackened  will. 
Over  the  wasted  land. 
Our  sons,  though  weak  of  hand. 
Shall  conaner  in  their  thrall, 
For  they  shall  bind  on  great  and  small 
Words  in  a  bitlar  band. 

Onr  daoghtets,  in  their  sbame. 

Shall  Sloop  to  harsh  behest ; 
But  they  shall  set  their  lords  aflame 

With  longing,  siek  unrest ; 

Yea,  and  the  sackcloth  vest 
The  strong  desire  shall  tams, 
And  by  the  Heavenly  Husband')  name 

Tbcy  shall  avenge  us  best. 


Till  shame,  and  doubt, 

In  barren  years  to  be, 
Shall  teach  a  foe  too  proud  to  spare 

To  pine  to  be  as  we. 

Whatever  sights  we  see. 
At  last  we  can  despair ; 
They  shall  be  hopeless  and  not  dare 

Call  death  to  sat  them  free  — 

Like  ns  whose  hair  grew  white 

Under  a  rosy  crown  ; 
For  Cesar  chid  us  back  from  fight 


In  days  iriien  it  was  farovra. 

We  lay  our  bniden  down, 
And  almost  count  it  light ; 
We  link  wiibont  a  blow  to-night. 

Bat  not  without  renowa. 

It  shall  be  said  that  tome 

Oat  oftlie  listless  mass. 
Whose  hearts  wer«  cold,  whose  arms  were  nnmb. 

Who  were  cat  down  like  grass. 

Looked  full  in  Time's  dim  glass. 
And  drank  ere  they  were  dumb. 
To  all  the  woe  that  is  lo  come. 

To  all  that  is 


Forti 


willn 


Of  bitter  trait  he  bore, 
Thai  be  may  bear  another  day 

Fruit,  biller  as  before. 

We  pass,  but  we  adoie 
What  will  not  pass  away, 

CiBsar  or  Christ  shall  be  that  toy 
or  Home  for  evermore. 


Since  what  we  have  deSed 

Is  still  an  empty  show, 
'Tit  well  that  olhcr  eyes  abide 

Ju  bloodier  overthrow. 

Harkl   'tia  tbc  about  we  know. 
And  they  are  just  ontside; 

But  iiill  the  weilern  gales  stand  wide 
For  all  wbo  care  lo  go  ; 


We  eye  the  battle  line. 
We  list  the  battle  din. 

We  have  watched  long  in  Victory's  shrine, 
Ber  feast  will  soon  begin- 
Perhaps  she  counts  it  sin 

Becanae  her  marbles  sbino 

With  nothing  redder  yet  than  wine  — 
Let  other  revellers  in. 


Al  Trtoa  they  tang  Uui  tong 

Some  crntvriet  ago  ; 
At  other  GoUit  mail  cons  en  long, 

The  hoH  ii  good  to  bum. 


AsTBUA  I  —  Jonas  WWemiiSt  Remtdy  !  —  Premn 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  WU 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  th 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medio 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  casei 
purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  failed  to  give  immedt* 
relief,  and  it  bas  effected  many  permanent  cures.  JosiP 
T,  j^  Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


Ak  Ebtablibrrd  Remedt.  — "Brown's  Bkomcbu 
Tbocbbs  "  are  widely  known  as  an  established  remnly  ft 
Caught,  Coldx,  Bronchita,  Hoanenat,  and  other  troublw  i 
the  Throat  and  Lungt. 

Wbits's  Specialty  for  Dtspsfbia  is  effecting  wti 


HuBic.  —  We  never  advertised  in  the  Detroit  TribsB 
without  receiving  double  the  investment.  No  bett«r  wi 
vertisinw  medium  in  the  west.  WaiTTaMORB  &  Sti 
PBBNS,  Uusic  Dealers,  197  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  IGck 
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A   JOURNAL   OF  CHOICE  READING, 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1873. 


BY  THB  COONTKT  PAR60N. 

Thib  afternoon,  a  aunshinj'  winter  aflemoon,  the  A7 
brigbt  blue  and  the  air  cold  and  clear,  I  climbed  the  winding 
tniret  stair  which  leads  to  the  top  of  a  certain  lower.  The 
tower,  which  carries  a  low  apbe,  is  that  of  the  parish  church 
of  a  certain  little  citj.  Tliat  church  was  built,  centuries 
ago,  as  an  ancient  document  bears,  in  mtdi&  cinilait:  and 
from  its  tower  you  may  see  the  whole  city  very  distinctly. 
Very  picturesque  is  the  Tiew.  You  look  down  on  red  roots, 
«nd  ivied  ruins  r  green  gardens  are  interspersed  :  and  on 
two  sides  the  buildings  cut  against  the  blue  eea.  A  stranger, 
looking  at  the  prospect  for  the  Hrst  time,  exclaimed, 
"  How  charming  1 "  And  no  one  can  feel  the  special  charm 
of  it  more  than  the  writer  does.  But  1  diought,  looking 
round,  that  I  know  better  than  the  stranger ;  at  least  I  knew 
more.  For  I  know  every  house  on  which  you  look  down : 
every  household ;  and  the  curious  relations  between  man^ 
of  them,  friendly  and  other.  I  know  the  poverty  and  prt 
-TatioQ  :  the  anxiety  and  care :  which  abide  under  manv  of 
dioie  roofs.  It  is  not  all  improvement,  to  know  any  place 
M  well,  which  is  inhabited  by  human  beings.  Few  nnman 
beings  look  the  better  for  being  looked  into  too  constantly 
and  too  long.  And  coming  down  the  cork-screw  stair, 
whose  steps  are  worn  by  tome  centuries  of  infrequent  use,  I 
thought  of  certain  disadvantages  which  come  of  living  in  a 
email  community. 

Let  it  be  explained  what  I  mean  by  a  small  coramanity. 
I  mean  a  little  place  with  a  considerable  number  of  families 
of  nearly  equal  social  position.  A  country  pariEh  is  not,  in 
the  sense  intended,  a  small  community.  But  a  Cathedral 
Close  is :  or  a  little  town. 

And  let  it  be  understood  that  I  admit  the  advantages  of 
a  small  comieuQity.  There  is  something  homely  and  kindly 
in  living  where  you  know  everybody  and  everybody  knows 
yoa.  There  is  a  desolation  in  the  heart  of  the  dcniaen  of 
■noh  a  society,  when  he  walks  the  London  streets,  and  ^es 
into  the  shop  windows,  "  No  one  knows  mo  here,"  he  thinks, 
with  a  certain  icy  shiver,  I  do  not  now  see  how  any  ore 
can  feel  at  home  in  that  awful  place,  though  I  once  lived 
there  for  years.  I  cannot  now  understand  how  I  did  it.  In 
the  little  town,  when  you  go  into  a  shop,  no  one  watches  to 
•ee  il  you  intend  to  steal  something.  No  policeman  has  an 
ejeof  suspicion  on  you,  as  you  leisurely  pass  along  the  streeL 
Your  vocation  and  place  are  known  accurately;  and  your 
income  with  sufficient  approximation.  You  are  not  tempt- 
ed to  incur  expense  you  cannot  afford.  You  know  that  the 
only  reflection  which  will  follow  your  doing  so  will  be  that 
of  the  Roman  citizen  returning  home  after  seeing  Ctu^ius 
jump  into  the  gulf  in  the  Forum  ;  to  wit,  "What  a  fool  I  " 

But  there  are  things  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance. 
Let  us  try  to  stato  them,  look  at  them,  weigh  them. 

One  is  sometimes  strongly  felt,  though  it  may  seem  fanci- 
fiil.  It  is  the  general  vague  sense  that  you  have  not  room 
to  stretch  yourself.  "  The  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man 
can  stret<:h  himself  on  it ;  and  the  covering  narrower  than 
that  he  can  wrap  himself  in  it."  I  do  not  mean  to  aay 
that  this  feeling  is  constant.  Sometimes,  one  is  quite  con- 
tent. But  again,  (he  wish  arises  for  space  in  which  to 
expand  and  expatiate.     There  comes  a  weariness  of  always 


seeing  the  same  faces,  and  going  the  same  round.  -  I  fiucy 
that  a  mill-horse,  ever  turning  round  in  the  same  narrow 
track,  would  sometimes  wish  for  anythinr  for  a  chang*. 
1  do  not,  however,  say  more  on  tbia  point :  oecause  I  know 
various  eminently  sensible  persons,  who  have  in  my  hearing 
stated  that  Goethe  was  a  fool,  and  who  would  declare  that 
what  has  already  been  said  is  fanciful,  and  even  morbid. 
So  let  us  advance  to  what  is  beyond  all  quesUon  reaL 

Living  in  a  small  community,  you  come  to  discern  peo- 
ple's faults  with  painful  clearness.  When  you  see  your 
jriends  every  day,  you  see  through  them.  No  human 
character  can  bear  being  looked  at  so  constantly  and  ao 
closely.  Under  the  microscope  we  all  look  rough,  and  di»- 
colored,  and  warped.  And  with  those  one  is  always  see- 
ing, one  does  not  take  the  pains  to  conceal  weaknesses 
which  one  does  with  a  stranger.  Unless  a  man  is  a  very 
great  fool,  he  knows  quite  well  when  he  is  saying  or  doing 
something  foolish  :  and  he  keeps  it  back  when  with  those 
with  whom  he  stands  on  ceremony.  But  it  all  comes  out 
in  the  familiarity  of  constant  intercourse.  Our  own  family, 
and  our  near  kin,  are  part  of  ourselves :  and  we  excuse 
their  errors  and  follies  as  we  do  otu:  own  ;  even  when  we 
see  their  faults  plainly,  we  like  them  hardly  the  leas.  But 
beyond  that  intimate  circle,  there  arises  the  peculiar  feel- 
ing which  Scotch  folk  call  a  leunntr  towards  a  friend  who 
fr^uently  annoys  us  by  outbursts  of  vanity,  or  wrong- 
headedness,  or  spitefulneas,  or  littleness,  or  envy.  jfuaS- 
iarity,  as  the  proverbial  saying  has  it,  breeds  contempt. 
And  unless  with  very  rare  specimens  of  humanity,  there  is 
very  much  that  is  little  and  contemptible  in  human  nature. 
The  greatest  fool  every  man  has  known,  is  himself:  and 
this  because  (in  spite  of  the  old  Greek  counsel)  he  knows 
himself  better  than  he  knows  any  other.  Now  in  a  large 
place,  when  yoa  feel  that  some  little  frailty  of  a  really 
worthy  man  is  obtruding  itself  on  vou  so  painfully  as  to 
make  yoa  forgetful  of  his  real  worth,  you  can  see  less  of 
him  for  a  few  weeks  till  you  get  over  the  painful  impres- 
sion. But  there  are  places  so  small,  that  you  must  see  your 
friend  every  day :  even  when  it  wonld  be  far  better  for 
both  of  yon  that  you  did  not  see  much  of  one  ano^er  for 

Then,  in  a  small  community,  people  coma  to  stand  in 
such  relations  to  one  another  that  they  may  be  said  to  fa« 
real  enemies :  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  in  the  decorous  re- 
straint of  word  and  deed  which  goes  with  our  civilization. 
I  used  once  to  think  that  decent  folk  would  have  no  ene- 
mies. When  I  was  a  little  fellow,  I  used  continually  to 
hear  public  worship  conducted  by  one  of  the  best  of  men, 
and  that  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  liturgy.  An  ever- 
recurring  petition  was,  "  If  we  have  enemies,  forgive  them." 
It  seemed  to  me,  as  a  boy,  that  the  petition  was  needless. 
Who  could  be  his  enemy  ?  But,  growing  up,  one  thought 
differently.  There  are  actual  coses  in  which  a  person  hu 
only  to  know  that  you  wish  for  such  a  thing  to  be  done,  to 
resolve  to  oppose  tiiat  thing.  Because  A  would  fain  have 
things  go  one  way,  B  will  push  for  the  opposite  way.  Now, 
that  ia  being  an  enemy,  as  permitted  in  this  aire.  And 
much  more  in  a  little  place  than  in  a  big  will  such  enemies 
be  found.  The  scope  is  too  large,  the  people  are  too  many, 
in  the  big  place,  for  the  peculiar  feeling  whiuh  creates 
them.  I  could  give  curious  examples;  but  that  is  exactly 
what  I  am  not  going  to  do.  And  the  further  ebullition  of 
enmity  which  makes  one  man  exult  in  the  little  annoyances 
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which  befiill  uiother,  will  hardly  be  found  in  its  full  ma- 
tnrity  amid  a  large  population  and  a  wide  acquaintance. 

And  though  you  aa  not  like  a  iqbd,  and  find  that  in  him 
which  ruba  you  the  wrong  way,  you  cannot  draw  wholly  off 
from  him,  as  you  would  in  a  urge  city.  In  the  little  town 
you  must  be  constantly  meeting ;  you  cannot  choose  your 
own  circle  of  associates.  Tou  are  of  necesBity  thrown  into 
frequent  contact  with  persons  whom  you  would  not  eelect 
for  your  friends.  In  a  large  place,  if  you  discover  in  any 
man  indications  of  a  character  which  makes  it  impossible 
that  you  diould  respect  or  trust  him,  you  can  without  awk- 
wardness drop  his  acquaintance  wholly.  But  it  is  awk- 
ward and  Inconvenient  not  to  be  at  least  on  terms  of  civil- 
ity with  a  human  being  whom  you  must  frequently  pass  in 
the  street,  and  with  whom  you  must  sometimes  transact 
business.  You  cannot  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  cutting 
dead  even  the  person  you  know  to  have  been  tellingmalig- 
nant  falsehoods  about  you,  in  print  or  otherwise.  Then  a 
certain  sense  of  insincerity  arises  in  your  heart  when  you 
treat  with  outward  courtesy,  however  reserved,  one  whom 
you  know  h>  be  a  cowardly  enemy.  Further,  if  you  dislike 
a  person's  character  and  ways  at  all,  you  will  dislike  that 

Srson  very  much,  if  be  is  constantly  obtruded  on  you. 
}  will  become  to  you  what  the  grinding  of  a  hand-organ 
was  to  Mr.  Babbage :  what  the  creaking  of  wood  rubbing 
OB  wood  is  to  some  people  :  the  object  ola  vehement  antip- 
athy, which  by  continuance  grows  altogether  unbearable. 
When  I  enter  a  beautiful  cathedral  close,  it  appears  to  me 
U  the  home  of  sacred  quiet  and  kindliness :  surely  the 
•ouls  that  inhabit  here  must  be  calm,  beautiful,  and  holy 
M  their  outward  Burroundiogs  :  what  but  peace  and  love 
can  dwell  in  this  abode  of  unworldly  repose  and  brotherly 
davotion  1     Nor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  this  is  wholly  a 

Sleasant  illusion.  But  in  some  cases  the  fact  is  far  from 
le  ideal.  Envyings  and  strifes,  social  bumptiousneas  and 
social  indignation,  worldliness  of  spirit  and  foolish  extrava- 
gance, have  entered  even  here.  And  if  unfriendly  rela- 
tions exist  at  all,  how  embittered  they  must  be  by  the  con- 
stant presence  of  the  disagreeable  object  1  To  constantly 
hear  the  Litany  sung  by  a  man  whom  you  esteem  to  be  a 
humbug,  must  be  a  gt^t  provocation.  There  are  those 
towards  whom  you  can  maintain  a  tolerably  forgiving 
Spirit  only  by  keeping  them  out  of  your  sight  and  hearing. 
Among  those  members  of  the  little  community  who  re- 
main fast  friends,  perils  arise  which  must  be  guarded 
agunst.  One  is,  that  there  comes  the  tendency  to  use  the 
same  freedom  of  speech  towards  one  another  which  exists 
in  some  outspoken  and  inharmonious  families.  Disagree- 
able things  are  plainly  said :  faults  pointed  out  with  a  con- 
founded candor.  There  is  even  a  diepoBilion  to  rake  up 
unpleasant  subjects  without  any  call.  Now  it  has  ever 
appeared  to  the  writer  that  an  excessive  closeness  of  iateiv 
course  is  not  desirable,  unless  among  those  very  closely 
related  by  blood.  The  atoms  which  make  up  physical 
Nature  are  kept  a  ^ood  way  apart,  even  in  the  substances 
which  to  the  unscientiGc  ej^e  and  touch  appear  the  most 
solid  and  homogeneous,  lliis  seems  a  teacning  by  para- 
ble. Even  BO,  human  beings  ought  to  be  kept  in  some 
measure  apart  by  a  certain  reserve  and  a  constant  courtesy. 
Do  not  tell  your  friend  that  he  has  made  a  fool  of  himself 
(howevvr  certain  tlie  fact  may  be),  unless  you  design  that 
nencefoHh  there  shall  be  an  undefined  something  between 
you,  a  little  rift,  which  may  spread  till  you  are  divided  far. 
The  recollection  will  be  unpleasant  of  that  over-frank 
judement,  even  in  an  unmorbld  mind.  And  I  have  re- 
marked that  in  a  small  community,  many  minds  are  mor- 
bidly sensitive  and  touchy.  One  never  goes  wrong  in 
practising  towards  all  around  a  studied  courteousness  of 
demeanor.  And  one  has  remarked  bow  a  man,  little  used 
to  be  treated  so,  and  known  for  a  hasty  temper  and  a 
rough  tongue,  is  gentled  and  humanized  into  a  correspond- 
ing courtesy  and  amiability  towards  another  who  scrupu- 
lously and  unaffectedly  renders  him  his  social  due. 

The  public-spirited  man  who  desires  in  a  small  commu- 
nity to  carry  out  any  public  improvement,  will  find  ^  **" 
perience  what  difficulties  arise  of  the  situation.  Tf  is  not 
merely  that  the  small  community  is  apt  to  be  ol<].f_a)iioaed 


good  enough  Ibr  then*  children.  Not  merely  that  such  a 
community  is  apt  to  regard  with  jealousy  the  proposals  of 
a  new-comer  from  the  outer  world,  esteeming  it  as  au  answer 
to  all  his  arguments,  that  many  of  its  members  knew  the 
place  before  he  was  bom :  the  difficulty  is  a  further  one. 
It  comes  of  the  singular  interlacing  of  private  interests, 
connections,  likes  and  dislikes,  jealousies  and  enmities.  C 
will  not  go  heartily  into  any  work,  which  he  believes  is  in- 
stigated or  supported  by  his  enemy  D.  E  will  not  support 
any  reform,  which  may  affect  the  custom  of  the  shop  of  his 
cousin  F.  G  will  solemnly  declare  that  black  is  white,  if 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  black  is  black  would  ai»k» 
things  go  hard  with  the  man  whose  son  is  to  many  his 
niece.  Al!  this  is  very  irritating  to  a  downright  person, 
eager  that  some  good  work  be  done,  or  at  least  that  the 
work  be  estimated  on  its  proper  merits.  It  shakes  yonr 
faith  in  the  honesty  and  rightheartedness  of  human  nature. 
It  painfully  convinces  you  what  inferior  motives  practically 
impel  the  doings  of  many  men.  And  if  yon  manage  your 
fellow  creatures  into  the  doing  of  what  is  good  and  right  by 
driving  them  according  to  their  natures  :  by  suggesting  io 
the  cantankerous  man  reasons  fitted  to  sway  the  cantuik- 
erous,  and  to  the  foolish  man  considerations  which  would 
have  weight  only  with  a  fool ;  you  may  carry  your  pcont, 
and  that  a  good  point ;  but  not  without  some  sense  of  self- 
degradation.     It  is  by  imperceptible  degrees  that  the 


id  skill  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  abode  i: 
cunning  trickery  of  the  Artful  Dodger.     And  nes 


the 


the  line 
which  parts  the  permissible  from  the  n 
will  begin  to  feel  very  unhappy. 

I  do  not  linger  on  that  wnich  in  a  little  place  u  some- 
times felt  as  proTOcation :  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
of  vour  neighbors  to  investigate  all  your  proceeding^  and 
make  them  the  subject  of  much  conversation  and  discus- 
sion. Gossip,  if  not  false  or  ill-natured,  is  a  needful  and 
justifiable  part  of  real  life  :  it  merely  means  that  human 
beings  are  interested  in  the  persons  and  events  which  aie 
nearest  to  them.  Yet  there  come  seasons  in  which  you  are 
more  sensitive  to  the  littleness  of  humanity  than  at  other 
times ;  in  which  it  makes  you  an^y,  while  it  ought  simply 
to  amuse  you,  to  find  anxious  inquiries  made  as  to  who 
dined  with  you  on  such  a  day,  and  even  what  you  had  for 
dinner :  likewise  why  you  did  not  invite  A  and  B,  each  of 
whom  is  as  good  as  you.  But  if  you  have  so  much  good 
sense  as  to  decline  to  listen  to  such  petty  talk,  you  will  not 
be  annoyed  by  it ;  and  it  comes  to  very  little,  after  alL 
Passing  from  this,  let  me  sum  up  by  saying,  generally,  ihat 
if  you  live  in  a  small  community,  it  is  expedient  that  from 
time  to  time  you  should  go  for  a  little  while  away  from  it; 
if  possible,  to  a  considerHble  distance  from  it.  Thus  only 
will  vou  keep  your  mind  in  a  healthy  state.  Thus  will  you 
see  things  in  true  perspective,  and  looking  their  true  sue. 
Thus  only  will  you  keep  it  present  to  you,now  modest  your 
own  dimensions  are,  and  how  small  your  weight.  I  have 
known  a  really  clever  man,  after  living  for  some  months 
together  in  the  unhealthy  moral  atmosphere  of  s  small 
place,  burst  out  into  exhibitions  of  arrogance  and  conceit 
so  deplorable,  as  to  be  barely  consistent  with  sanity.  It  is 
needful  that  you  go  where  you  may  sit  down,  and  take  in 
that  the  sphere  wherein  you  live  is  not  all  the  world  ;  and 
that  its  aHairs  are  in  fact  not  much  thought  or  talked  of  by 
the  majority  of  the  human  race.  And  discerning  this,  yon 
will  eo  home  again  quite  resolved  not  to  be  drawn  into 
small  strifes,  ambitions,  and  diplomacies,  which  are  thor- 
oughly bad  for  soul  and  mind.  To  educated  and  sensitive 
men,  dwelling  in  little  towns,  London  is  a  great  and  whole- 
some alterative.  If  I  were  a  rich  man,  I  would  provide  an 
endowment  which  might  send  every  counb;  parson  in 
Britain  to  London  for  three  weeks  each  spring.  Just  to 
walk  about  the  streets,  and  behold  one's  unknovra  fellow- 
creatures,  and  see  how  big  die  place  is,  is  to  many  an  over- 
driven and  over-sensitive  mortal  the  most  precious  of  med- 
icinal gum. 

I  have  been  setting  forth  moral  rather  than  material  con- 
siderations.   But  one  cannot  help  thinking  how  in  a  little 
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plttce  one  misses  the  m&terial  advvitages  (not  without  their 
moral  consequences)  which  come  in  a  large  commuiiit}'  of 
the  clubbiag  together  of  the  limited  means  oFa  great  num- 
ber of  comparativeij  poor  people.  '  In  a  large  citj,  there  is 
ttveryirhere  a  solidity,  aa  appearance  of  wealth.  As  in  a 
clnb,  a  congeries  of  men  of  very  moderate  resources  are 
able  to  affonl  a  palace,  with  the  arrangements,  the  books 
and  periodicals,  which  oaXj  a  millionaire  could  provide  for 
binuelf,  so  is  it  in  a  great  town.  The  very  pavement  of 
the  atreetB  is  different.  The  water-supply  is  better  and 
more  abundant.  The  shops  are  incomparably  handtiomer 
and  better  provided.  Yon  have  the  great  luxury  of  a  first- 
rate  bookseller,  on  whose  tables  you  can  see  all  the  new 
books :  bnyins  a  few,  and  seeing  as  much  as  you  desire  of 
many  more.  In  the  little  place  you  may  be  thankful  to 
have  a  railway  at  all ;  so  thankful  that  you  do  not  grumble 
at  the  wretched,  rickety  wooden  shed  which  serves  for  a 
station,  the  rattling  carriages,  the  ill-laid  raiU  which  would 
make  express  speed  destruction.  You  cannot  expect  to 
step  into  the  luxurious  and  fluent  carriage,  which  in  nine 
hours  and  a  half  bears  you  four  hundred  miles  :  conveying 
you  from  Athens  to  Babylon.  Neither  can  you,  when  you 
feel  dreary  and  stupid,  wander  away  and  lose  yourselt'  in 
maxes  of  smoky  streets  in  some  noisy  and  squalid  quarter, 
whence  you  return  with  a  peoitent  sense  Uiat  you  have 
little  right  to  be  discontented.  Most  middle-i^ed  men  re- 
member to  have  got  good  in  that  way.  I  remember  talking 
with  a  very  intelligent  working  man  who  abode  in  a  little 
city,  but  had  atone  period  in  his  life  lived  for  some  yean 
in  London.  "  What  I  liked  about  London,"  said  he,  "  was 
this :  that  if  a  bodv  was  ill  off,  you  had  only  to  go  on  for  a 
walk  and  you  would  see  some  other  body  worse  off"."  The 
idea  was  sonnd,  though  awkwardly  expressed.  It  wax  as 
when  the  Highlander  said,  "  The  potatoes  here  are  very 
bad ;  bnt,  God  be  thanked,  they  are  a  great  deal  worse 
about  Drumnadrochit." 

On  the  whole,  the  little  community  is  a  school  wherein, 
with  certain  disadvantages  and  certain  advantages  too ;  one 
may  cnltivate  good  temper,  sympathy,  patience;  forbear- 
ance with  the  taults  of  otAers,  and  the  naoit  of  occasionally 
remembering  one's  own. 


LA  BONNE  MERE  NANNETTE. 

Ome  of  the  "  red-letter  days  "  of  our  tour  through  Nor- 
mandy was  that  on  which,  according  to  the  good  advice  of 
the  man  who  Hrove  ua  from  Caen,  we  decided  to  stop  for  a 
day  at  Vire,  instead  of  at  once  taking  the  train  to  Granville. 
Accordingly,  we  and  our  luggage  were  deposited  at  the 
HAtel  St.  Pierre,  the  entrance  to  which,  as  is  common  in 
these  old-ikshioned  towns,  was  through  the  kitchen.  At 
its  door  stood  our  hostess,  waiting  to  receive  us,  not  only 
as  travellers  and  customers,  but  to  give  us  that  hearty  greet- 
ing which  so  smacks  of  welcome,  and  at  once  makes  one 
feel  at  home. 

Between  our  driver  and  ourselves  a  thorough  friendship 
had  sprung  np,  and  this  he  conveyed  in  his  manner,  as  be 
presented  the  Monsieur  et  Mesdames  Anglais  to  La  Bonne 
Htre  Nannette,  as  she  stood  there  in  a  short,  full,  brown 
petticoat,  a  striped  red  kerdiief  crossed  on  her  bosom,  and 
a  high  net  cap,  lined  with  blue,  the  perfect  type  of  a  hand- 
some Norman  country-woman,  aged,  seemingly,  between 
fifty  and  sixty. 

"  Go,  my  child, "  she  said  to  a  pretty  fair  girl  who  i<tood 
a  little  behind  her,  eying  ua  with  curiosity ;  "  go,  and  show 
to  madame  the  chambers  which  we  have  ;  "  and  following 
our  young  guide,  wo  were  conducted  through  two  or  three 
rooms,  with  comlbrtable,  clean-looking  beds,  and  handsomely 
carved  wooden  presses  ;  and  having  made  our  choice,  we 
descended  to  the  salon  to  partake  of  the  table  dliCte  dinner, 
which  was  just  being  served.  The  result  of  all  this  was, 
that  instead  of  leaving  (as  had  been  onr  intention)  for 
Granville  the  next  day,  that  day  week  found  ua  still  at 
Vire,  the  rest  of  the  party  exploring  the  vallev ;  while  L 
seated  on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  hotel,  with  Mire  Nnn- 


netle  by  my  aide,  asked  her  to  tell  me  the  story  of  her  life, 
which,  from  various  things  we  had  heard  in  the  town,  1 
knew  must  be  one  I  shoidd  like  to  listen  to. 

"  Madame  will  not  think  me  vajn,  "  she  said,  turning 
her  still  lovely  dark  eyestowarda  me,"  when  I  tell  her  that 
some  forty  years  azo  the  travellers  and  the  customers  who 
came  here  daily  to  oreakfiiBt  or  dinner,  called  me  La  Belle 
Nannette.  My  cousin,  whose  husband  was  master  of  the 
liotel,  would  onen  bid  me  not  to  pay  heed  to  their  ff  att«ring 
speeches,  which  meant  no  good  to  a  poor  orphan  girl,  who 
thought  her  Ibnuoe  was  made,  when  food  and  shelter  were 
ofiered  to  her  in  exchange  for  the  services  ahe  rendered 
in  doing  the  work  and  being  servant  at  the  Hdtel   St. 

Jeanne  Ferouelle,  good  woman  as  she  was,  might  have 
spared  Nannette  aU  these  cautions,  for  the  child  had  been 
made  deaf  Id  the  pleasant  words  other  men  might  s», 
since  Baoul  Vanier,  the  blacksmith's  young  son,  had  whis- 
pered into  her  willing  ear  his  tale  of  love. 

Ah  1  Madame,  where  can  I  tell  you  to  look  for  a  man, 
who  shall  describe  to  you  what  Raoul  was  at  die  time  of 
which  I  speak  ?  He  was  tall,  broad,  and  handsome,  with 
head  up,  and  limbs  made  nobler  each  day  by  wielding  the 
CTcat  hammer,  the  sound  of  which  1  loved  far  more  than 
uie  sweetest  music.  There  was  but  one  grand  drawback 
to  our  happiness.  Marcel  Vanier  waa  a  rich  man,  with 
money  saved  up,  and  a  trade  as  good  as  any  smith's  in  Cal- 
vados, and  he  looked  that  his  son  should  choose  higher  than 
Nannette,  a  poor  servbg-matd.  But  for  a  time  be  seemed 
to  close  his  cyea  to  the  love-making  which  could  hardly 
escape  his  notice,  for  the  forge  stood  as  madame  sees  it  now ; 
and  where  the  roses  bloom,  of  which  her  couati^  thinks  so 
much,  there  used  Haoul  to  stand  and  give  a  whistle,  which 
some  good  an^l  seemed  always  to  carry  to  Nannette's  ears, 
and  she  would  run  to  the  window,  to  kiss  her  hand,  and 
read  some  sign,  which  told  her  where  he  wa;  going  or  how 
and  where  they  could  meet. 

Marcel  Vanier,  it  seems,  took  vexed  heed  of  all  this,  bnt 
being  a  cunning  man  at  heart,  he  thought  such  young  love, 
if  unopposed,  would  surely  fade  out  and  die.  But  when 
month  after  month  went  by,  and  still  the  only  one  whom 
Raoul  strolled  with  to  the  castle,  and  lingered  whispering 
with  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  old  trees,  continuea  to  be 
Nannette,  Marcel  felt  the  time  waa  come  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  foolidiness.  At  this  time  one  of  the  best  thought  of 
men  in  Vire  was  Paschal  Cloutier,  the  wool-dyer,  whose 
onlv  child,  Eulalie,  was  coimtcd  a  beauty  in  Vire,  added  to 
which  her  father  boasted  he  could  give  her  a  better  dot 
than  any  man  in  the  town  could  match.  It  was  on  this  girl 
Marcel  Vanier  cast  hia  eyes,  and,  after  a  few  talks  between 
the  two  fathers,  the  whole  mattt^rwasin  their  minds  settled, 
and  neither  of  the  parents  troubled  himself  as  to  what  hie 
child  might  have  to  say.  With  Eulalie  there  was  little 
fear  of  opposition,  for  Paschal  Cloutier'a  will  was  law  in 
his  household ;  besides  which,  Raoul  was  comely  enough  to 
win  any  woman's  heart,  and  was  already  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  all  the  girls  round,  although  they  said  it  was 
of  no  use  looking  at  a  man  who  only  saw  one  woman- 
Marcel  Vanier  decided  that  he  would  speak  first  on  this 
matter  to  his  son,  who  should  then  pay  a  visit  to  the  Clou- 
tiers,  and  see  Kulalie  at  home  ;  after  which,  Paschal  said, 
be  would  inform  his  daughter  that  in  Raoul  Vanier  she  saw 
the  man  he  had  chosen  for  his  son-in-law,  an  honor  he 
ranked  far  before  bis  being  Eulalie's  husband.  Accord- 
ingly, a  few  days  after,  Marcel  told  his  son  that  he  desired 
they  should  have  a  little  treat  together. 

"  Let  it  be  a  walk  to  Ren6  Sage's,  "  he  sud ;  "  and,  to 
sustain  us,  what  sayest  thou  to  dining  at  the  Hdtel  St. 
Herre  ?  " 

Raoul,  well  pleased,  gave  his  consent,  and  at  the  boor, 
toNaonctte'a  great  surprise,  ihe  two  of  them  walked  into 
the  kitchen. 

"  Madame  Ferouelle  has  a  good  dinner  to-day,  I  hope, 
Nannette, "  sud  Marcel  Vanier,  more  pleasant  and  cheerfnl 
than  was  his  wont 

"  Oil  yes,  m'ueu, "  answered  Nannette,  not  knowing  quite 
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bow  abe  haA  best  bebsve  benelf  towardi  oDe  wboae  good- 
wilt  she  M>  desired  to  obbun. 

"  Tbat  is  well.      Set  two  places,  for  myself  and   my 

"  Yes,  ccrtninly,  ui'sieu :  "  and  away  ran  Nannette  to 
secure  the  best  places  she  had  T&caat,  h>  put  on  her  red 
apron,  and  make  her  hair  look  quite  smootb  nnder  her 
cotton  cap ;  for  a  lace  one  such  aa  1  wear  now  was  then  fiir 
bOTond  her  poor  means. 

Madame  may  hi  sore  whoerer  might  be  neglected, 
Uarcel  Vanicr  was  well  served.  Nannette  scarcely  dared 
venture  a  glance  at  Baoul,  who,  weU-pleased  at  the  at- 
tention his  tadier  was  getting,  sat  wilh  a  contented  look  on 
hia  handaomu  face,  lietcning  to  the  news  which  the  com- 
mercial travullem,  the  great  talkers  at  all  country  tables, 
were  obligingly  giving  to  the  company.  Little  did  it  matter 
to  Nannette,  whether  Charles  X.  would  be  tbrceil  into  exile 
or  not;  the  thing  was,  should  she  be  able. to  secure  for 
Honsieur  Vanior  plenty  of  stufiing  with  his  helping  of  the 
veal.  The  chances  as  to  the  Ditke  of  Orleans  being  made 
King  of  the  French  was  very  secondary  to  her,  wliile  she 
had  to  manage  that  Raoul's  father  got  the  best  share  of 
andonilles.  Her  attentions  at  last  seemed  to  force  an 
acknowledgment  from  Monsieur  Vanier  himself,  for  he 
looked  back  at  her,  and  said  — 

"  Mademoiselle  Nannette,  you  are  a  treasure.  I  must 
come  and  dine  here  again."  And  hi*  speech  pleased  the 
young  girl  more  than  if  the  grand  folks  of  whom  they 
were  talking  had  praised  her. 

While  Ilia  father  had  a  word  with  Madame  Feronelle, 
Raoul  contrived  to  whisper  to  Nannette  to  meet  him  that 
evening  ;  and  then  with  a  light  heart,  she  watched  the  two 
down  the  hill,  and  along  the  road  which  leads  to  Jurque. 

Nannette  could  only  st«al  a  little  lime  for  these  meet- 
ings with  Raoul,  on  account  of  which  she  got  many  a 
scolding  from  her  cousin ;  so,  as  was  her  custom,  no  sooner 
bad  she  stolen  out  of  the  house,  than  she  began  running 
as  fast  as  she  could  through  the  porte,  past  the  chiu^h, 
and  up  the  steep  bit  which  leads  to  the  back  of  the  castle. 
There  was  no  moon,  to  she  could  not  see  Baonl's  fiue.  He 
was  already  there  and  waiting;  but  the  moment  he  spoke, 
Nannette's  heart  sank,  and  she  asked  with  tremblin?  voice 
what  had  gone  wrong.  For  a  little  miout£  Raoul  tried 
to  deceive  her,  and  then  he  told  all  their  trouble,  and  why 
fais  father  had  asked  him  to  walk  that  evening.  I  need 
not  repeat  to  madame  all  the  poor  youn^  things  said  to 
each  other,  the  tows  of  constancy  which  Raoul  made,  the 
hatred  he  professed  for  Eulalie,  whose  fair  beauty  he 
denied,  and  whom  bo  compared  to  a  white  mouse  or  a 
rellow  rabbit.  Nannette  smiled  when  he  begged  her  to 
keep  true  to  him.  Ah  I  she  had  no  cause  to  be  otherwise ; 
it  was  Raoul  who  must  be  firm ;  and  when  he  vowed  that 
nothing  should  change  his  heart,  Nannette  believed  him  as 
she  beuevcd  herself. 

After  they  had  parted,  the  poor  child  turned  towards 
home  with  a  heavy  heart.  She  stopped  by  the  gateway 
over  which  stands  our  Lady,  and  tried  to  ask  her  help ; 
but  the  lantern's  light  showed  the  blessed  mother's  face 
bappy  and  radiant  with  joy,  and  Nannette  felt  that  per- 
haps she  might  never  be  happy  again,  for  Marcel  Vanier 
was  a  stem  man,  and  he  had  sworn  an  oath  that  Raoul 
ahonld  never  marry  Nannette.  She  stood  for  a  moment 
—  "was  there  time?"  The  clock  had  just  struck  nine, 
and  already  she  was  sure  to  eet  a  scolding.  Well,  better 
be  scolded,  and  beaten  too,  than  loEe  his  help  to  whom 
her  heart  said  "go  j  "  and,  with  no  more  tarrying  steps, 
she  nearly  flew  to  the  Rue  St.  Croix,  where  still  stands  the 
blessed  crucifix,  which,  in  memoiy  of  the  good  bishop. 
Monsieur  le  Curii  had  then  recently  put  up.  Kneelins  there 
was  the  widow  Leroux,  whose  husband  had  been  buried 
that  very  day,  and  old  Gantier  Purrine,  whose  only  daugh- 
ter lay  sick  of  fever,  and  Nannette,  with  an  untried  heart, 
tliat  uiought  no  burden  could  be  soi«r  than  that  laid  upon 
It,  took  her  place  between  these  two  mourners;  and  when 
•be  rose,  she  felt  strengthened  with  a  hope  that  all  would 
go  well  with  her. 

Jeanne  Ferguelle  was  a  litUe  harsh  that  njjrljt — her 


temper  had  been  tried  ;.  and  because  Nannette  took  h^ 
reproaches  without  a  word,  she  called  her  obstinate  and 
stubborn  as  a  mule. 

Now,  Marcel  Vanier  was  ^^eatly  perplexed  how  to  act 
for  the  bcsL  RaonI  absolutely  refused  to  go  to  the  Cloot- 
iers'  house,  or  to  say  anything  to  Eulalie  whic^  might  ba 
twisted  into  love-making.  Without  doubt,  if  this  were 
told  to  Paschal  Cbntier,l)e  would  resent  it,  and  refuse  the 
addresses  which  Marcel  determined  sooner  or  later  his  son 
should  make.  After  work-time,  he  strolled  down  to  the 
bridge,  where  he  knew  be  should  find  Paschal,  and  told 
him  tbat  as  he  had  a  large  order  for  horse-shoes,  which 
must  be  ready  before  the  ISth,  he  should  say  nothing  about 
Eulalie  to  Raoul  just  then,  for  fear  it  would  take  all  his 
thouahta  off  his  work.  Paschal  nodded  his  assent,  although 
he  did  not  give  entire  credit  to  his  neighbor's  excuses  ; 
for  he  was  not  so  ignorant  of  Raoul's  attentions  to  Nan- 
nette as  Marcel  supposed. 

So  day  by  day  Raoul  and  his  father  fought  word^ 
battles,  which  grew  more  and  more  bitter  and  hard,  uutil 
Marcel  went  to  Jeanne  Ferouellc,  and  told  her  all  his 
grievance  and  got  her  to  promise  that  she  would  keep 
a  strict  watch  on  Nannette,  and  so  prevent  her  meeting 
Raoul.  For  a  time  this  surveillance  succeeded,  but  one 
morning,  on  account  of  a  word  which  the  old  soldier 
Brisac  uxiught  to  her,  Nannette  was  up  by  break  of  day, 
and  stealing  down  into  the  yard,  slie  found  Raool  waitiiw 
there,  looking  desperate,  with  a  little.bundle  in  lus  hand, 
as  if  for  going  away. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "  Nannette,  I  have  come  to  say  adieu. 
I  cannot  live  under  the  roof  of  my  father,  eat  his  bread, 
and  listen  to  the  words  be  speaks  of  thee  and  me.  He  will 
give  me  no  proper  wages  ;  he  calls  me  at  best  an  idle  doe, 
who  will  never  earn  enough  to  fill  my  own  mouth.  So  J 
leave  him,  Nannette ;  and  more,  I  leave  thee,  my  well- 
beloved,  but  only  to  giun  enough  to  call  thee  mine  in  face 
of  all  the  world.  Brisac  tells  me  that  in  England  and 
America  they  value  smiths  more  than  any  trade  goii^;,  and 
pay  them  as  much  in  a  month  as  in  Caen  or  Rennes  one 
would  get  in  a  year,  so  I  shall  go  to  Granville,  and  find 
some  ship  to  iaka  me  th^ ;  and,  in  a  year,  thou  wilt  be 
mine,  Nannette." 

Nannette  did  not  speak ;  she  felt  as  one  with  sensea 
stunned. 

Raoul  read  this  in  her  white  face,  and  the  quick  tears, 
for  the  sorrow  he  was  causing  her  Ulcd  his  eyes,  and  made 
him  give  a  sob  of  pain,  which  loosened  Nannette's  tongae. 

"  Will  nothing  do,"  she  groaned,  "  but  that  thou  must  go 
from  me  ?  " 

"It  is  best,  Nannette;  indeed  it  is,"  said  poor  Raou), 
down  whose  cheeks  the  tears  were  rolling.  "If  I  stay,  I 
know  not  what  mav  happen.  Each  day  my  father  grows 
more  violent  In  nis  rage  he  threatens  to  do  things  of 
which  thou  couldst  never  dream ;  he  makes  vows,  takes 
oaths,  until  I  think  the  devil  himself  must  have  got  into 
his  skin  and  be  speaking  to  me.     Be  brave,  Nannette,  for 


up  for  a  whole  year,  that  I  may  then  come  back  and  claim 
my  wife.  I  would  rather  never  see  thy  face  again,  than  be 
compelled  to  give  my  faith  to  Eulalie ; "  and  then  hia  fa«« 
growing  anxious,  and  seeing  that  it  was  time  tbat  he  left 
her,  he  prayed  Nannette  to  be  constant,  and,  come  what 
might,  never  to  listen  to  the  love  of  any  other  man,  nor 
ever  to  believe  aught  ill  of  him,  who,  wliile  his  life  yr*M 
iefl,  would  live  for  her  alone;  and  Nannette,  with  all  the 
Bolemnness  of  faith  and  love,  gave  him  the  vow  he  asked 

When  it  was  discovered  that,  without  a  word  of  what 
he  meant  to  do,  or  where  he  meant  to  go,  Raoul  bad  IcA 
his  home,  Marcel  Vanier,  though  furious  at  heart,  feigned 
to  say  that  ho  was  well  rid  of  the  young  rascal,  thoueh 
"  'twould  not  be  long  before  he  was  back  again,  cap  la 
hand,  be^^ing  for  forgiveness."  And  he  added  that  ■'he 
would  kill  the  fatted  calf  for  the  wedding  feast." 

The  reason  for  all  this  was,  that  be  left  snre  that  Raool 
liad  gone  to  a  good  customer  of  theirs  at  Bennes ;   »xA 
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thither,  thinking  he  ihoold  find  him  emploj^  in  the 
■mithy.  Marcel  pretended  he  was  forced  to  go ;  but  when 
he  waa  told  that  hia  son  had  neither  been  seen  or  heard 
of,  he  Bet  off  for  Mortiua,  and,  his  anxiety  increasing,  be 
^en  went  to  Caen,  at  all  of  which  places  he  supped 
nails  and  horseehoes,  but  no  Udings  coutd  he  get.  Then 
hig  hard  heart  melted  within  htm  like  wax,  nntil  at  last 
be  was  fain  to  come  to  Nannette,  and,  asking  to  eee  her 
.  alone,  he  implored  her,  if  she  knew  anything  about  hia  boj, 
to  tell  him. 

All  that  Nannette  had  to  tell  she  told ;  and  the  very 
next  day  the  diligence  took  Harcnl  to  Granville,  where, 
after  much  xearch,  he  learnt  that  some  wecka  before  Raoul 
had  lefl  for  Canada  on  board  a  vessel  called  the  Angelique, 
the  captain  of  which  was  cousin  Ui  our  old  friend  Brisac. 
Persons  whom  he  met  at  Granville  sftid  Baoul  had  found 
a  good  chance,  for  the  t&Ik  waa  that  out  there  they  would 
pay  high  wages  to  any  good  workman,  and  the  captain  had 
given  him  leave  to  work  out  hia  paasage. 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it,  but  that  Marcel  Vanier 
should  return  to  Vire,  and  make  out  of  his  son's  departure 
the  best  story  he  could.  He  pretended  that  he  thought  it 
no  aucii  bad  thing  for  a  young  fellow  to  aec  a  little  of  the 
world.  It  would  take  the  fool  out  of  hum,  he  eaid,  and 
when  he  came  back  "  he'd  have  learned  to  know  wine  from 
cider."  But  for  all  thb  talk  bis  stern  face  looked  harder, 
his  voice  was  sharper,  aud  he  turned  aside  from  Nannette 
as  if  she  had  the  plague.  People  began  to  wonder  why  it 
waa,  that,  evening  after  evening,  he  was  always  io  be  met 
walking  down  the  valley  towards  the  houae  of  Moaeicur 
Fourchcr,  who  was  then  agent  to  the  paper  miila  there  : 
and  at  last  it  came  to  be  whispered  abroad,  that  Honaieur 
Fourcber  could  put  people  in  uie  way  of  making  a  fortnne 
so  easily,  that  you  had  but  to  give  your  money  to  some  one 
in  Fans,  whom  he  would  telfyou  of,  and  it  waa  doubled 
and  trebled  in  no  time. 

Some  were  all  for  wishing  that  they  had  money  to  give 
him,  but  the  old  ones  ahook  their  heads,  and  said  no 
good  ever  came  of  new  ways,  and  only  foola  truated  money 
oot  of  aight  and  reach:  still  they  did  not  say  this  to 
Marcel  Vanier,  but  treated  him  with  great  courtesy  and 
respect,  for  when  a  man  begins  to  grow  rich  no  one  knows 
to  what  grandeur  he  mav  attain. 

Nannette  often  sighed  over  theae  reports  of  Marcel's 
erowing  richea,  for  in  them  she  only  aaw  a  freah  barrier 
between  her  and  Baoul.  Poor  child  1  it  seemed  to  her  that 
this  year  of  Raoul's  absence  would  never 


girla,  who  were  as  full  of  life  and  vigor  aa  bereelf,  and  who 
believed  no  clouds  could  overshadow  their  future,  or  pre- 
vent the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes. 

Of  course  ^he  knew  that  Raoul  might  be  delayed  a 
week,  a  month,  or  even  two  months ;  but  after  that  —  oh, 
she  felt  certain  he  would  come ;  so  she  gave  back  saucy 
answers  lo  the  speeches  of  the  men  whom  ahe  met  in  the 
town.  She  laughed  at  the  &nnera,  who,  while  their  carta 
waited  to  pass  the  octroi,  would  come  in  for  cider,  and 
who  would  tell  her  tbat  her  eyes  were  darker  than  the 
plums  upon  the  walls,  and  her  cheek  rosier  than  the  apples 
which  hung  in  their  orchards,  slyly  sigiiin",  or  ojjcoly  say- 
ing, the  cottage  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  all  this  had  no 
mutreaa,  and  die  chair  at  the  table's  head  waa  waiting  for 
one.  Jeanne  Ferouelie  waa  vexed  at  timea  because  so 
much  notice  was  taken  of  her  young  cousin.  Nannette 
was  too  good  a  worker  to  lose,  and  site  would  say  sharply, 
tbat  sbe  would  not  have  them  fill  the  girl's  head  with  such 
idle  gosBJp. 

^^11,  madame,  at  last  the  weary  year  came  to  an  end. 
The  great  f€te  was  over,  and  the  day  on  which  Raoul 
Bhonldhave  returned  to  Vire  past  a  month  since.  People 
thoudit  little  of  learning  in  those  days;  so  that,  though 
Raoul  was  able  to  write,  he  did  not  send  any  lettcra,  know- 
ing that  neither  Nannette  nor  bia  father  could  read  them ; 
and  we  country  folk  being  accustomed  to  this  silence,  it  did 
not  trouble  or  alarm  ua.  Just  before  Christmas,  Marcel 
Vanier  went  to  Granville,  but  no  tidings  coulil  he  learn  of 
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the  Angdiqut,  neither  had  Jean  Briaac  been  able  t 
any  intelligence  of  bis  cousin,  the  captain ;  and  so  tv  .  „. 
three  years  passed  slowly  away,  and  still  no  word  of  Raoul. 
Reports  would  come  occaaionally  that  some  one  had  seen 
some  one  else,^who  had  seen  a  sailor  at  Granville,  wlu) 

knew  Baoul  Vanier,  and  who  said  he  waa  at ,  and 

was  getting  on  ^mously.  At  another  time  it  would  be 
hinted  that  neither  the  AngelUpu,  nor  any  one  on  board 
ber,  would  ever  be  heard  of  again,  aa  a  vessel  answering  to 
her  in  every  way  had  foundered  at  aea,  and  gone  down 
with  every  soul  in  ber. 

Happily  Nannette  paid  no  heed  to  anv  of  this  talk.  Hope 
in  a  young  girl's  breast  is  so  strong  that  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  crush  it  At  intervals  great  bursts  of  pasaionata 
sorrow  would  seem  to  break  over  her,  and  overwhelm  her 
with  despair.  Could  it  be,  that  ahe  was  alone  in  the  world 
with  no  one  to  love,  no  one  to  cling  to  ?  The  bare  idea 
seemed  too  terrible  to  make  its  realization  for  more  than  an 
instant  possible.  No,  no — God  would  be  good  to  her  — 
would  send  him  back  yet.  Why,  a  thousand  tlungs  might 
be  keeping  him  ;  and  then  cheating  herself  by  picturing 
the  bappinesB  which  was  most  surely  in  store,  the  poor 
ctuld,  for  such  at  heart  she  was,  would  forget  her  misery 
and  turn  her  tears  into  smiles. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  fourth  year,  real  tidings  did  come 
of  Raoul,  through  the  captain  of  the  Angelique,  whom  Mar- 
cel Vanier  travelled  all  the  way  to  Havre  to  see.  From 
bim  Marcel  beard  that  be  left  Raonl  at  Quebec,  that  be 
was  doing  well  and  could  have  gptwork  in  the  dockyard 
there,  but  he  had  had  a  better  cmer  frirther  in  the  interior, 
and  he  started  for  that  part  the  same  day  the  Ang^qu» 
left  for  the  port  to  which  she  was  bound.  The  captain 
had  quite  expected  to  find  him  at  home  aeaiu  ;  for  he 
laughed  at  Baoul,  ss  having  made  but  a  aad  sailor.  Be- 
fore they  were  half  across  the  great  ocean,  he  said,  the 
poor  boy  was  filling  the  sea  with  teara  of  sorrow,  and 
heaving  sighs  fit  to  fill  the  sails  of  the  ship  which  was  cai^ 
rying  him  far  away  from  all  he  loved.  He  comforted  Mar- 
cel by  telling  him  that  he  waa  sure  his  son  was  all  saft, 
but  doubtless  he  had  grown  wise  enough  to  stay  and  make 
his  fortune,  which  he  waa  certain  to  do  there.  He  would 
be  goine  out  again  in  the  autumn,  and  then  he  would  take 
all  the  letters  and  messages  which  Marcel  liked  to  send ; 
and  when  in  September  the  AngeligTU  aailcd  she  carried 
besides  wbat  Marcel  sent,  a  letter  from  Nannette  begging 
Raoul  to  return  home  at  once.  Nannette  could  not  write 
the  letter,  neither  could  she  read  it  when  written,  but  un- 
til it  went  she  carried  it  next  Iter  heart,  and  seized  every 
spare  moment  to  cover  it  with  kisses,  feelinz  certain  that 
Kaoul  would  do  the  same,  and  would  not  delay  his  return 
a  moment,  after  reading  the  tender  entreaties  that  she  bad 
mode  Mfere  Leroux  fill  it  with. 

For  months  after  the  vessel  sailed  Marcel  Vanier's  good 
spirits  seemed  to  rise.  Everybody  talked  of  the  money  be 
was  making.  'Twaa  plain,  they  said,  that  ClouCier  did  all 
the  courting  now,  ana  he  bad  made  Eulalie  refuse  several 

Cng  men,  hoping  ho  might  yet  secure  Raoul  as  a  hoa- 
d  for  b^. 
Marcel  Vanier  now  came  nearly  every  day  to  breakfast 
and  dinner  at  the  hotel,  that  he  mieht  get  into  talk  with 
the  travellers,  who  knew  Paris,  and  could  tell  bim  of  the 
banks,  and  the  funds,  and  the  bourse,  about  all  of  which  he 
seemed  to  understand  as  mnch  as  tbev  did.  Sometime* 
Atonsieur  Fourcher  would  accompany  nim,  and  his  pres- 
ence was  always  welcome;  for  be  was  very  merry  and 
ready  with  his  joke  and  laugh,  and  everyl>ody  was  sorry  to 


mediately.     Nannette  had  of  late  l>ecome  a  much  more  im- 

Sortant  personage  than  in  former  days ;  for  her  cousin, 
eanne  Ferouelie,  lost  her  husband  of  a  fever,  which  not- 
witbatanding  that  be  had  been  dying  of  asthma  for  twenty 
years,  carried  him  off  in  a  week.  Madame  Ferouelie 
caught  the  complaint,  and  Nannette,  she  found,  had  helped 
her  through  her  illness,  and  kept  all  going  sUwgbt  down 


ae'a  good  heart  n 


ir  foi^t  it,  and  ahe  told  Nan- 
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□ettc,  that  if  RaoiU  came  home  and  claimed  her  now  he 
should  wed  no  portionleso  bride.  But  another  year  came 
to  a  close,  and  no  news  of  lUoul.  Oltaa  when  Madame 
Ferouelle  was  pressing  on  Nannctle  the  suit  of  Bome  pei^ 
severing  lover  (and  as  her  prospetta,  biisbtened  her 
admirers  became  more  numerous),  she  would  hiut  at  the 
increasing  certainty  that  something  muet  have  hapfiuncd 
to  Raoul,  and  the  probability  that  in  this  world  be  would 
never  be  seen  aoain,  but  Nannette  never  faltered  or  gave 
imy.  If  he  was  living,  she  said,  though  it  were  fifty  years, 
he  would  come  back,  and  ii  ho  were  dead,  she  would  go  to 
him  faithful  to  the  vow  which  made  her  bis  forever. 

Marcel  Vanier  had  been  much  more  friendly  spokeD  of 
hue.  SomctLiDg  seemed  to  draw  him  towards  Nannette. 
Eulnlie  Cloutter  was  at  lasl  tired  of  waiUag,  and  had  mai^ 
ried  Jacqtiea  Ontroi,  the  tanner  of  Mortain ;  and  as  much 
as  be  could  without  actually  saying  so.  Marcel  showed 
Nannette  that  he  would  put  no  further  obstaele  in  the  way 
of  bU  son's  wishes.  He  paid  very  little  attention  to  his 
forge  now,  an^  lefl  most  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  men 
whom  he  employed. 

One  morning  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the  place.  Mar- 
-  eel  Vanier  had  had  a  letter,  and,  while  it  was  being  read, 
be  bad  fallen  dowD  in  a  fit,  from  which  he  could  not  be  re- 
covered. Soon  at  least  a  dozen  stories  found  their  way  to 
the  Hdtel  St.  Pierre.  The  letter,  it  was  said,  was  about 
Raoul,  that  he  had  returned,  that  he  was  dead,  ship- 
wrecked, drowned  —  words  diat  now  Iroze  Nannette's 
heart,  and  now  turned  her  blood  to  lire. 

"I  must  learn  the  truth,"  she  said;  "he  will  tell  me;  I 
have  a  right  to  know."  And  without  listening  to  more, 
she  ran  to  Marcel  Vanier's  house,  where  the  doctor  was  by 
this  time  come,  and  the  sick  room  was  emptied  of  all  intru- 
ders. MoDsiuur  Levasseur,  however,  heard  Nannette's 
voice,  and  knowing  a  good  deal  of  her  and  her  story,  he 
called  to  her  to  step  inside.  There  lay  Mareel,  like  one 
dead,  and,  bending  over  him,  stood  bis  old  housekeeper, 
Celestine,  too  frightened  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  direc- 
tions MoQsieur  LevasMur  was  giving,  or  had  given  her. 
The  room  faded  away  before  Nannette's  gaze,  and  a  cold 
iweat  broke  out  over  her,  anA  her  senses  teemed  dying 
away  with  the  certainty,  Uiat  her  worst  lears  about  Baoul 
were  more  surely  confirmed.  The  good  doctor  saw  the 
girl's  blanched  face,  and,  guessing  the  cause,  he  said, 
"  Nannette,  my  child,  take  courage,  it  is  his  money  he  has 
IobL"  And  oh,  madame,  at  those  blessed  words  what  won- 
der that  Nannette  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  thanked  God 
toe  his  goodness  to  her? 

"Poor  man  I  "  said  Monsieur  Levasseur,  "  it  is  a  aad 
blow  for  him  ;  he  was  so  confident  of  that  Fourcher,  whom 
I  always  mistrusted.  The  whole  concern,  it  seems,  was  a 
fraud,  and   one  for  which  many  an   honest  fellow  beside 

CYanicr  will  suffer  —  that  is,  if  he  lives  to  realise  bis 
.  which  just  now  is  doubtful."  But  to  m^e  my  story 
short,  he  did  recover,  madame,  although  for  many  weeks 
Nannette  expected  each  breath  he  drew  would  be  his  last 
She  watched  him  and  tended  him  in  every  spare  minute 
of  her  time,  as  if  he  had  already  been  that  which  she  hoped 
to  call  him  —  her  father.  And  he  well  repaid  her  care, 
for  Qover  was  love  more  devoted,  than  that  he  now  heaped 
upon  the  once  despised  Nannette.  She  managed  evei^- 
thioj;  for  him ;  got  Mfere  Leroux  for  a  small  sum  to  take 
him  to  live  with  Ler;  sold  his  business  for  him,  and  went 
day  by  day  to  see  that  he  wanted  nothing.  His  strength 
had  now  all  gone,  and  one  arm  and  one  leg  hung  quite 
helpless.  Many  neighbors  shook  their  beads,  and  called 
liis  neavy  affliction  a  judgment,  and  said  'twas  well  for  him 
(hat  Nannette  could  forgive  all  the  misery  bis  pride  had 
brought  upon  himself,  aod  all  belonging  to  him.  But, 
madano,  believe  me,  the  girl  was  happier  than  she  bad 
been  since  Raoul  left  her.  She  had  some  one  now  on 
whom  she  could  shower  the  love  whioh  oppre^^'^  ^^^ 
heart.  Marcel  bad  to  be  humored,  petted  and  caressed 
like  a  child.  Prom  bein^  a  strong,  slerij  I^.q  he  would 
cry,  and  scold  Nannette  if  she  forgot  to  brjn  hjin  ^"  ""^ 
packet  of  snuff.  Fortunately  about  this  f^rt  'Vganne  Fer- 
ouette  began  to  pay  Nannette  wages,  sq   '''e      — o*  <^  ^*^ 


four  hundred  francs  a  year  she  was  able,  when  Marcel'i 
little  money  came  to  an  end,  to  payfor  his  board  and  lodg- 
ing. All  this  time  no  tidings  came  of  Raoul,  and  the  onlj 
news  which  reached  Vire  was  that  the  AnoelU)ue  had  been 
wrecked,  and  lost  on  her  way  back  from  Quebec  ;  so  thu 
the  last  hope  was  gone,  and  it  came  to  be  looked  upon  u 
a  settled  thing  that  Raoul  was  dead,  that  for  love  of  hin 
Nannette  had  even  said  "  'So,"  to  M.  Leroi,  the  goisrn- 
ment  cloth-buyer,  that  she  would  never  marry,  and  llicrt- 
fore  nobody  need  ever  again  ask  her;  and  Dpon  thii 
knowledge,  to  her  great  relief,  after  a  time,  they  acted, 
treating  her  much  as  she  wanted   them  lo  do,  apd  legud- 

She  and  old  Marcel  never  talked  of  what  was  now  going 
on  in  the  town.  All  their  conversation  ran  on  the  dayi 
which  were  post,  when  Raoul  was  a  boy ;  how  handsome  tad 
strong  he  grew  up ;  what  he  used  to  say,  where  he  went, 
what  he  did,  and  so  on.  Un  fSto  days,  when  the  couple* 
went  by  to  some  merry-making,  they  would  cast  pitifni 
glances  upon  Nannette,  as  she  sat  knitting  by  the  side  of 
old  Mareel,  who,  in  his  wheel  chair,  had  been  pushed  b; 
her  into  the  sun  or  up  to  the  forge.  But  she  was  happji 
and  knowing  that  God  loves  not  lo  see  us  with  sour  dis- 
content in  our  hearts  or  our  faces,  she  was  even  menj  siii 
cheerful. 

"  Ah  1  Nannette,"  Marcel  would  sometimes  say,  with* 
sigh,  "dost  thou  still  mourn  my  boy  ?  If  some  mincle 
were  to  send  him  back  to  us,  and  I  could  see  thee  and  l» 
one,  I  would  ask  no  more,  no  more ;  but  my  eyes  will  never 
a^in  behold  him.  It  is  just  that  I  who  drove  him  from 
hiB  home,  and  killed  him,  should  suffer  1  "  and  then  he 
would  fall  to  weepino,  and  Nannettu  bad  to  comfort  him  u 
best  she  could,  thou3i  not  by  saying  that  Raoul  would  yrt 
return,  for  that  she  felt  could  never  be. 

It  was  now  more  than  eighteen  years  since  Raoul  Vsiuer 
left  Vire,  and  but  once  io  all  tnia  time  had  news  iMi 
heard  about  him. 

It  was  spring-time,  and  the  Hfltel  St.  Pierre  was  being 
cleaned,  and  smartened  up,  for  the  summer  visitors,  "to 
hod  of  late  taken  to  atop  and  drive  up  the  valley,  and 
paint  pictures  of  Porte  Horloge  and  the  castle.  Nanaeite 
was  as  busy  as  the  birds,  and  up  almost  as  early-  bhehid 
just  set  the  salon  in  order  when  Treboui,  the  posUnsn, 
looked  in  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  said  — 

"  Good  day,  m'mselle  Nannette,  I  expect  I  have  some 
news  for  you  in  my  leathern  hag  —  &  letter  for  MoDnsv 

"  A  letter  1 "  gasped  Nannette. 

"  Yes,  perhaps  to  tell  him  his  money  has  all  come  back 

"  Oh  I  yes,  "  said  Nannette,  who  had  for  a  moment  for- 
gotten about  the  money,  "about  what  else  could  It  M' 
Assuredly  nothing."  Still  Nannette  took  the  very  fir* 
opportunity  to  ran  to  the  cottage  and  see  Mareel  had  gol 
his  letter,  which  he  was  keeping  for  NaDoette ;  he  had  not 
opened  it  because  he  could  not  read  it,  but  he  said  be  felt 
certain  it  was  about  his  money,  because  it  looked  exsctlf 
like  the  last  he  bad,  and  very  anxious  he  was  to  have  an 
end  put  to  his  hopes  and  fear*.  So  Nannette  undertook  lo 
carry  it  to  the  school-room,  where  she  felt  certain  that  one 
of  the  good  brothers  would  tell  them  what  it  waa  about. 
Frire  Dominique  was  walking  up  and  down  the  green  oouio* 
and  he  willingly  acceded  to  Nannette's  request.  She 
handed  the  letter  to  him,  and  he  read  it  through,  and  then 

"  It  is  from  Marcel's  son,  Raoul  Vanier.  Ho  lies  at 
Granville,  at  the  point  of  death,  and  implores  bis  ialher 
will  go  to  him  at  once.  See,  it  is  but  a  dozen  words."  Bat 
Nannette's  whole  life  seemed  gone,  and  she  fell  down  on 
the  ground  like  a  stone.  When  she  came  to  herself,  a 
crowd  had  gathered  round  her,  and  every  one  was  talking 
of  the  wonderful  news  that  Raoul  Vanier  waa  alive,  and  was 
at  Granville,  from  which  place  some  one  had  written  to  say 
he  was  ill,   and  his  father  must  not  delay   going  to  f» 
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"  I  Bball  t^,  "  said  Nanaette,  as  mod  m  she  could  speak, 
"  and  stay  uoti!  he  is  »el!  enouah  to  bring  home." 

Ab  gently  as  possible  ehe  broke  this  sad  newa  to  HarccI, 
and  then  abe  went  oS  to  Jeanne  Fcrouelle,  told  her  that 
•he  must  lenvcherforafew  daj's,  hut  that  she  would  return 
aa  qnickly  as  possible.  She  made_  her  few  arrangements, 
thanked  Jeanne  for  the  money  the  good  woman  made  her 
take  with  her;  and  then,  because  iLcre  was  no  diligence 
UDtil  the  next  Tuesday,  set  off  in  a  country  cart,  returning 
to  Poutbert,  whence  she  hoped  to  fall  in  with  some  other 
conveyance  whieh  would  take  her  to  or  near  GnuiTitle. 
People  said  how  quietly  she  took  it  all,  because  she  could 
Dot  talk,  or  think  of  anything,  but  how  soon  she  should 
reach  Graaville. 

Prom  Poutbert,  a  farmer  gave  her  a  seat  in  his  cart  lor 
•ome  miles.  Allcr  that  she  walked,  and  the  next  morning's 
sun  was  well  up  before  she  found  herself  entering  the  town 
fool'Sore  and  weary,  but  pressing  on  to  the  direction  given 
in  the  letU'r,  which  was  to  go  to  the  quay  and  inquire  for 
Agar  Cagot'a.  This  she  (fid,  and  a  dingy-looking  house 
was  pointed  out  to  her,  about  whose  door  were  clustered  a 
Dumber  of  siulors,  and  above  their  heads  she  read  in  large, 
black  painted  letters,  "  let  on  fait  la  chaudHre." 

"  Moilanie  Cagot  7  "  she  adied,  addreseiog  one  of  the 


was  being  boiled.  It  was  now  that  Nannette's  courage 
seemed  coming  to  an  end.  Her  head  swam,  her  heart  beat, 
her  knees  knocked  together.  She  could  hardly  find  voice 
eDODa;h  to  say  to  the  woman  who  came  forward  — 

"  1  believe,  madame,  you  have  some  one  lodging  here 
named  Raoul  Vanicr  7  " 

"Certainly  we  have.  Are  you  his  sister,  madame?  I 
Mia  truly  glad  you  are  here,  for  he  is  very  ill,  and  the  doctor 
taja  he  c.-in  do  nothing  for  him.  But  you  will  wish  to  see 
him.  "  And  she  turned,  and  went  through  into  a  passage, 
■nd  up  a  low  tliglit  of  creaking  stairs,  at  the  top  of  which 
poor  Nanncttc  was  forced  to  stop.  "  Oh  I  "  thought  she, 
"  surely  he  will  be  spared.  He  can  never  have  come  back 
only  to  die,  "  The  woman,  who  had  stepped  inside  the 
room,  now  reappeared,  and  made  a  sign  to  Nannette,  to 
come  in. 

"  He  still  sleeps, "  she  whispered,  as  she  stood  on  one 
ride  to  let  her  pai>s  ;  and  in  another  moment  Kanncttc  was 
acain  face  to  face  with  him  whose  love  she  had  cherished 
though  all  these  long  dreary  years.  Yes,  it  was  indeed 
Raonl,  pinrhed  and  haggard,  but  still  the  dear  face  her  eyes 
bad  so  hungered  to  see.  Falling  on  her  knees,  she  blessed 
God  for  letting  them  meet  once  again.  "  He  rDtll  get 
better, "  she  thought.  "  I  will  so  tend  and  watch  him,  that 
he  must  recover,  and  if  he  is  not  strong  I  can  work  for 
both  ;"  and  her  eyes  looked  with  pride  on  her  big  hands, 
tanned  with  toil  and  labor. 

"You'd  best  have  something  to  eat,"  s^d  Madamo 
Cagot.  "  He  won't  wake  up  for  hours  yet  from  the  doctor's 
draught,  nnrl  when  he  does  he'll  want  all  vour  time;  for 
he  needs  a  ilttal  of  waiting  upon.  Come  down  with  me," 
■he  ui^ed,  seeing  Naunett«  hesitate.  "  I'll  take  yon  into 
my  Uttle  ^alon,  and  there  we  can  have  a  chat  together. 
YoD  will  like  to  hear  what  the  doctor  says."  And  she  let 
ber  into  a  sort  of  closet  boarded  off  from  the  large  cooking 


"  There,  take  that.     I  see  you  are  upset  by  i 
lercy  you  have  found  him  ahve. 
had  a  terrible  attack  yesterday.    I  should  never  have  i 


him  BO  ill ;  but  it's  a  mercy  you  have  found  t 


•ented  to  having  him  if  I'd  known  how  ill  he  was;  but 
my  son  is  on  board  tbeJMn  AfoHe  — that's  the  vessel  he 
came  in.     'Twas  his  father,  I  think,  he  expected  to  see." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Nannette ;  "  but  his  father  is  helpless, 
and  not  able  to  move." 

■*  Ah,  well,  it  is  better  that  you  are  heqe.  A  woman  is 
belt  in  sickness,  and  he  want«  so  much  waiting  upon.  I 
don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  if  my  niece  had  not 
oBeted  to  take  the  children  ;  they  are  so  fretful  all  amons 
•trangers.  Perhaps  they'll  be  better  with  you,  though 
j-on're  a  stranger  to  them,  too." 

"  What  ?  "  exclaimed  Nannette,  sharply. 


"  Didn't  he  tell  you  ol  all  hu  trouUea  in  his  letter  7  " 

Nannette  shook  her  head. 

"  I  know  nothing,"  she  managed  to  say. 

Madame  Caoot's  face  brightened  at  the  thought  of  get- 
ting the  first  chance  of  imparting  melancholy  news. 

"  And  you  do  not  know  then  that  his  poor  wife  is  dead  T 
Ah  1  yes,  three  weeks  afler  they  bad  tefl  land,  sicknen 
for  home  and  sickness  of  the  sea  killed  her,  and  she  had 
to  be  thrown  overboard.  Ah,  what  a  terrible  fate  I  "  And 
Madame  Cagot  stared  hard  into  Nannette's  gray,  stony 
face. 

"  I  must  get  out  into  the  air,  madame,"  Nannette  said, 
jumping  up. 

"But  wliyf  "  exclaimed  Madame  Cagot,  frightened  at 
her  new  guest's  fixed  look.  "  Had  you  not  best  lie  down, 
and  be  quiet  a  little?  " 

"  No,  no ;  this  trouble  is  so  sndden,  I  shall  be  better  out- 
side." And  not  waiting  for  more  argument,  she  rushed 
out,  and  ran  along  past  the  few  houses  on  the  quay,boping 
she  should  find  some  place  where,  unseen,  she  could 
realize  this  newly  found  agony.  There  was  no  one  in  right 
amon^  the  rocks  —  the  tide  had  lefl  them  black  and  bare, 
and  ^wn  among  them  sank  poor  Nannette,  with  a  thou- 
sand wild  thoughts  surging  through  her  bewildi-red  brain. 

Should  she  go  back  to  Tire  without  looking  again  on 
tbe  face  of  him  who  had  proved  so  cruelly  false  V  Should 
she  go  iar  away  from  all  who  knew  her  and  about  her7 
How  should  she  act  7 

"  Oh,  my  God  1  "  she  cried,  "  Thou,  who  knowest  my 
misery,  show  me  what  to  do ;  leave  me  not  now  that  I  am 
indeed  forsaken  of  all  others  1"  And  then  she  laid  ber 
poor  burning  head  on  the  wet  sea-weed,  and  thought  of 
all  she  had  hoped,  all  she  had  feared.  Klany  terrible 
things  bad  often  occurred  to  her,  but  never  aught  like  this. 
She  would  have  staked  her  life  against  Raoul's  love  tor 
her.  Never  had  a  day  passed  without  her  prayers  being 
offered  up  for  him  ;  for  his  sake  she  had  let  her  youth 
pass,  her  beauty  fade,  and  all  that  women  hold  dear  go 
by ;  and  was  this  to  be  her  reward,  to  find  herself  for- 
saken 7  Oh  that  she  had  never  known  the  truth  I  Better 
far  that  she  could  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  with  her 
faith  and  trust  unbrokcD- 

"  I  rejoice,"  she  cried  out  fiercely,  "  that  he  has  heavy 
trials,  that  he  suffers  horrible  pain  I  I  am  glad  that  he 
will  die  I  I  would  not  hold  out  my  finger  to"  —  and 
here  Uod  had  pity,  and  her  good  angel  touched  her  poor 
stony  heart,  and  in  a  moment  the  tears  were  raining  from 
ber  eyes,  and  she  was  imploring  that  bis  life  mt^t  be 
spared.  Willingly  for  it  did  she  offer  her  own;  "for," 
said  riie,  "  his  children  need  him,  but  no  one   now  needs 

At  length  her  sobs  subsided,  and  she  lay  soothed  by  the 
wonderful  murmur  of  the  sea,  and  as  she  lay  she  tboiujht 
of  all  her  life  past,  and  of  him  who  had  seemed  to  be  her 
source  of  joy  and  comfort ;  and,  after  a  toDg  time  she  rose, 
sayinp  that  she  would  go  back  to  the  house  and  see  Raoul, 
and  there  should  be  peace  between  Ihem. 

So  she  went  back,  and  Madame  Cagot  not  being  in  the 
way,  she  went  up  into  the  room  where  Raoul  still  lay  sleep- 
ing. She  took  a  chair,  and  sat  looking  at  his  poor  thin 
face,  until  her  whole  nature  was  so  filled  with  pity,  that 
she  forgot  all  else  but  sad  grief  that  they  must  let  him  go, 
for  there  was  no  mistaking  that  the  seal  of  death  was  upon 
his  face.  '  She  had  sat  some  time  before  the  door  was 
pushed  a  little  open,  and  a  pale-faced  child,  looking  nine 
or  ten  years  old,  put  in  its  little  head,  and  then  slocd  star- 
ing silently  at  Nannette,  who,  feeling  sure  who  she  was, 
beckoned  her  forward. 

"  I  am  your  papa's  sister,"  she  whispered.  "  Tbaa  must 
love  me,  my  child."  And  the  little  one  held  up  its  face, 
and  let  Nannette  fold  her  in  ber  arms. 

"  Babette  is  down-stairs,"  said  the  child.  "  Wilt  thou 
fetich  ber  too  ?  She  cannot  walk  np-etairs,  and  she  will 
cry  without  me." 

So  Nannette  went  to  the  lop  of  the  staircase,  and  U«d- 
ame  Cagot  gare  into  ber  arms  the  little  one,  Babette, 
who  soon  went  to  sleep,  while  Marie,  sitting  at  Nannetle'i 
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toet,  uniued  henelf  qnietlj,  u  childreo  ncciutomed  to 
Ncknees  Mid  fnifTcriiig  can.  Therefore,  it  happened  that 
when  Raoul  Vanier  opened  his  i^ye*,  the;  rested  upon 
Nknnutte,  with  his  two  children  nestled  cloie  beside  her. 
He  knew  her  in  a  moment  —  indeed,  he  called  her  little 
changed.  But  he  could  not  do  mnch  else  than  hold  her 
hand  in  hia  and  call  down  blessing  on  her  heacl.  'Twm 
Nannettc's  tears  lliat  flowed.  Raout  was  too  weak  to  show 
much  outward  emotion.  He  listened  to  her  tale  of  his 
fiither's  loss  and  iUaett^  and  bow  both  he  and  all  his 
friends  had  thought  he  ronst  be  dead.  He  never  spoke 
while  she  told  her  story,  as  aimply  as  she  could,  for  fear 
of  agitating  him,  only  every  now  aad  then  front  between 
hia  dosed  eyes  would  roll  down  big  tcara.  During  the 
daj  he  said  no  word  of  bis  Duuriage,  Ub  life,  or  why  he 
had  never  written.  Only,  as  Naunette  attended  to  his 
wants,  ho  would  call  her  an  angel,  and  press  his  poor  lips 
on  her  hand,  though  by  that  time,  madame,  with  the  tender 
lore  a  mother  has  towards  her  hclplexs  babe,  Nannctte 
longed  to  lake  him  in  her  anno,  and  fold  him  to  her  heart. 

Towards  evening  be  eeeraed  to  grow  stronger,  and  they 
two  bcin;;  nlone,  he  called  her  to  him,  and  told  her  that 
he  well  knew  bia  dare,  perhaps  hia  hour<^  were  numbcreil, 
as  the  iloctor  had  told  him  that  he  could  not  live  through 
another  outburst  of  bleeding  (for  it  was  of  a  consumption 
he  was  dying),  and  ho  wanted  to  tell  her  of  things  that 
were  upon  his  conacienco.  Naonette  begged  he  would  let 
her  BO  for  a  priest. 

"  VeH,"  he  said,  "  that  too,  my  good  angel,  thou  ahalt 
do  j  but  firet  I  must  apeak  to  thee,  Nannette ;  "  and  then, 
madame,  ho  told  a  piteous  tale  ;  how,  in  a  foreign  land, 
away  from  all  he  loved,  to  drown  the  grief  which,  after  be 
had  put  the  Fea  between  himself  and  us,  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  him,  ho  fell  into  bad  waya.  Among  com- 
panions more  wicked  than  ho  in  bis  innocent  heart 
dreamed  of,  he  forgot  the  good  leasons  he  had  been 
taught  in  the  home  he  bad  left  behind.  Happily,  he 
never  Wt  his  tseose  of  guilt,  only  the  devil  prevailed 
enough  to  overwhelm  him  fa  completely  with  shame, 
that  he  despnired  of  foi^veneas,  and  plunged  more 
recUesaly  into  sin.  The  poor  woman  he  afterwards  mar- 
ried, was  but  little  better  Uian  the  others  by  whom  he  waa 
miTTounded  ;  and,  though  both  he  and  she  were  making 
wages  enough  to  have  been  looked  upon  at  Vire  as  a  for- 
tune, they  were  ollen  in  want  of  food  and  cloLhei.  lie  re- 
ceived the  letters  which  we  aent  to  him  by  the  Angetigue, 
and  the  love  they  contained  seemed,  he  said,  to  poiaon  hia 
whole  future.  Even  in  bis  wildest  mirth,  those  words 
sounded  in  his  ears  like  a  funeral  bell,  and  their  memory 
was  oilen  his  first  awakening  to  consciousness. 

At  last  hia  health  gave  way,  and  then  life  seemed  iu- 
iupportablc,  though,  when  a  voice  within  would  tell  him 
his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he  shrank  away  terrified, 
.  and  tried  hard  to  stifle  the  warning.  How  he  longed  for 
home  and  quiet  he  could  never  say,  and  more  than  all 
else,  the  desire  possessed  him  to  see  once  more  his  fatlier 
and  Naunette;  the  life  he  had  lived  since  lie  left  them 
seemed  a  hideous  dream,  and  his  one  hope  now  was,  tliat 
he  might  live  until  he  could  eet  back.  His  wife  opposed 
him  at  first,  but  when  be  told  her  that  his  father  was  rieh, 
and  would  keep  her  and  the  children  without  work,  she 
consented.  Perhaps  the  poor  woman  had  a.  presentiment 
that  she  should  never  reach  the  foreign  land  ;  for  though 
her  tiarents  had  been  French  settlers,  ahe  knew  nothing  of 
their  countrj-.  Of  her,  however,  Kaoul  apoke  but  little, 
and  there  was  so  much  to  say,  and  ao  Ultlo  strength  to  tell 
it  with,  that  Nannette  did  not  Icam  much,  except  that  he 
had  never  felt  for  any  other  woman  the  same  love  he  had 
given  to  her  whom  he  had  forsaken. 

"  Nannctte,"  ho  said,  "miacrahle  as  I  had  ever  been, 
'twas  happiness  compared  to  the  agony  that  took  posses- 
sion of  me,  when  I  first  awoke  to  wl^t  I  mi^ht  have  been, 
and  tbo  full  knowledge  of  what  I  was.  Tiie  only  prayer 
for  years  1  dared  to  utter,  was  to  beg  hajipiness  for  you." 

"  And  God  heard  that  prayer,  Kioul,"  said  Nannette, 
"I  had  your  father  to  love,  and  you  to  remember.  Ah  I 
■Jiink  not,  my  friend,  that  my  life  has  been  one  of  sorrow ;  " 


and,  hoping  to  comfort  bim,  die  told  him  how  good  Jeanne 
Ferouelle  waa  to  her,  and  that  her  place  at  the  hotel  now 
was  as  a  daughter,  nut  a  servant ;  and  in  her  poor  way, 
madame,  she  tried  to  make  him  see  that  God,  who  ordcrcth 
all  things  well,  bad  ordered  that  in  tifo  these  two  should 
be  apart,  but  that  in  death  they  should  be  again  united. 
Then,  worn  by  this  talk,  the  poor  fellow  dropped  into  a 
kind  of  sleep,  front  which  every  now  and  then  he  would 
arouse  himself  enough  to  say,  "  Thou  furgivcst  me,  Nan^ 
nette  ?  "  and  the  peaceful  smile  her  answer  would  bring, 
made  his  look  as  young  as  when  he  was  first  her  own.  Ah  I 
madame,  it  waa  liard  to  give  him  up,  and  weak  and  ucklj 
as  he  was,  willingly  would  Nannette  have  kept  him. 

About  five  o'clock  the  priest  came,  and  before  he  le(^  he 
spoke  kindly  to  Nannette,  and  told  her  that  ho  would  see 
if  anything  could  be  done  for  the  chililrcn,  whose  welfare 
alone  now  troubled  the  sick  man ;  but  Nannette  eased  him 
of  that  burden ;  and  when  she  went  to  Raoid  again,  she 
told  him  that  he  must  give  his  children  to  her,  and  she 
would  be  a  mother  to  them ;  and  aflcr  that  a  great  p«ac« 
seemed  to  come  to  him,  and  he  t>e^an  to  hu]H;  that  God 
would  yet  grant  him  the  pardon,  that  for  tliree  long  yean 
he  had  souglit  with  sorrow  and  despair.  'Twas  Naunette'i 
prayer  had  gained  him  this,  ho  aaid  ;  had  it  not  been  for 
her,  hia  hanl  heart  liad  never  been  touobi-d.  Two  d»yi 
after  this  he  died,  madame,  calling  down  blessings  on  her 
bead,  and  bidding  Marie  remember,  that  Bubette  and  hei^ 
self  owed  everything  they  bad  to  Uidr  bonne  M^re  Nan- 

Madame  could  not  credit  the  goodness  which  every- 
body showed  to  me  at  ihat  time.  The  little  money  Raonl 
had  waa  spent  in  paying  Madame  Cugut's  bill,  and,  bad 
name  as  the  people  around  gave  the  woman,  she  refused 
to  take  a  single  sou  for  Nannette ;  but  at  pnr^ng,  whis- 
pered, would  fhe  pray  for  her.  The  seamen,  who  seumed 
so  bold  and  rough,  that  Nannette  shrank  from  their  frea 
looks  and  words,  made  together  a  sum  to  carry  the  poor 
one  to  Vire,  so  you  will  know  .that  never  since  has  a  sailor 
gone  empty  from  the  Hdtet  St.  Pierre.  The  good  prieil 
went  surety  for  the  undertaker's  bill,  and  wrote  a  few 
weeka  after  to  .■•ay  a  friend  of  the  Church  Ilii]  paid  it ;  and 
ao,  with  such  help,  Nannette  was  able  to  lay  lijioul  among 
bis  people.  Jeanne  Ferouelle  scolded  a  liitle  about  tLa 
children,  but  in  the  midst  she  broke  down,  saying  their 
food  would  never  be  missed,  and  they  should  uot  be  parted 
from  Nannette. 

The  time  had  passed  for  grief  to  strike  Fharply  into 
Marcel's  heart,  and  ho  was  greatly  coiiibirtcd,  poor  old 
man,  by  the  erand  funeral  Monsieur  le  Cure  gave  his  muD, 
about  which  he  talked  with  pride  until  hi«  death. 

ADer  a  few  years,  Jeanne  Ferouelle  also  died,  leaving 
all  she  had  to  her  cousin  Nannette,  who  thus  became  mia- 
tress  of  the  Hotel  St.  Pierre.  My  daughter,  Slarie  Vanier, 
is  already  married  to  Louis  Renouf,  the  fiirmer  at  Jurqne. 
Babette,  madaino,  haa  seen  —  Ah,  yes,  'lis  true  ahe  ii 
a  dear  child  ;  but  I  cannot  expect  to  keep  liur  long,  for 
ofttimea,  when,  the  day's  work  done,  I  sit  thinking  on 
those  gone  before  me,  1  hear  a  aound,  au<l,  standing  out- 
side the  forge,  1  see  Fernand,  the  young  black.'uiitb ;  while, 
from  the  window  above,  I  know  leans  out  ISnbettc,  and  a 
mist  rises,  and  the  years  vaniah,  and  for  a  thorl  moment  it 
ia  Uaoul  who  stands  there,  and  Nanncttu  who  leans  at  thv 
window.  Then  witlt  a  smiie,  I  rise  and  bend  my  steps  to 
a  loved  spot, -which,  for  its  flowers,  the  children  call  the 
garden  of  "  La  Bonne  Mire  Nannette." 


COINCIDENCES  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Evert  one  is  familiar  with  the  occasional  occurrenceof 
coincidences,  so  strange  —  conwlered  absfr.-ictly  —  that  it 
appears  difficult  to  regard  them  as  due  to  mere  casualty- 
llio  mind  is  dwelling  on  some  person  or  event,  and  »aA- 
donly  a  circumstance  happen  a  which  is  associated  in  soma 
altogether  unexpected,  and  as  it  were  improbable  manner, 
with  that  person  or  event.    A  scheme  has  been  devised 
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which  cAa  onl/  fail  if  some  atterly  unlikely  BcrleB  of  oTeaU 
■hould  occur,  and  prectiely  thoee  events  take  place.  Some- 
times  a  coinciJciicc  is  attcrly  Mvia!,  yet  attract!  att«DtioQ 
by  the  singular  improbability  of  the  observed  events.  We 
Are  thinking  of  somu  circumBtaoce,  let  us  say,  in  which  two 
or  three  persons  aro  concerned,  and  the  first,  book  or  paper 
we  turn  to,  shows,  in  the  very  first  line  we  look  at,  the 
names  of  those  very  pcnions,  though  really  relating  toothers 
in  no  way  connecti^d  with  them  ;  and  so  on,  wiih  many 
other  kinds  of  coincidence,  equally  trivial  and  equally  sin- 
gular. Yet  ai;ain,  there  are  other  coincidences  which  are 
rendered  ilriking  by  their  frequent  recurrence.  It  is  to 
iuch  recurring  coincidences  that  common  superstitions  owe 
their  origin,  while  the  special  superstitions  thus  arising 
(that  is,  superstitions  entertained  by  individuals)  are 
innumerable.  Jt  is  lucky  to  do  this,  unlucky  to  do  that, 
Mj  those  who  believe  in  common  superstitious ;  and  they 
CBD  always  cite  many  coincidences  in  favor  of  their  opinion. 
But  it  is  amazing  liuw  common  are  tbe  private  superstitions 
entertained  by  many  who  smile  at  the  superstitions  of  the 
ignorant.  We  must  suppose  that  all  such  superslitiona 
nave  bcenbaFcd  upon  observed  coincidences.  Again,  there 
are  tricks  or  h.tbits  which  have  obviously  had  their  orizia 
in  private  superstitions.  Dr.  Johnson  may  not  have  be- 
lieved that  soiiiu  misfortune  would  happen  to  him  if  he 
^lod  to  place  his  hand  on  every  post  which  he  pased  alon? 
»  certain  route:  be  would  certainly  not  have  maintained 
■uch  an  opinion  publicly ;  yet,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
habit  of  his  mii^t  have  haid  its  origin  in  some  obi<crved 
coincidences ;  and  nben  once  a  habit  of  the  sort  is  associated 
with  the  idea  of  i;ood  luck,  even  the  strongust  minds  have 
been  found  unruudy  to  shake  off  the  superstition. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  indeed,  that  many  who  reject  the  idea 
that  the  ordinary  superstitions  have  any  real  significance, 
are  ne*erthelcss  unwilling  to  run  directly  counter  to  tiiem. 
Thus,  a  man  slinll  be  altogether  skeptical  as  to  the  evil 
effects  whii'h  tultirw,  according  to  a  common  superstition, 
from  passing  un<)i  r  a  ladder ;  he  may  be  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  proper  reason  for  not  passing  under  a  ladder  is 
the  possibility  of  its  falling  or  of  something  falling  from  it: 
jet  he  will  not  pass  under  a  ladder,  even  though  it  is  well  se- 
cured, and  obviouitly  cnrries  nothing  which  can  (all  upon  him. 
So  with  tbe  old  superstition,  that  a  broken  mirror  brings 
seven  years  of  sorrow,  which,  according  to  some,  dates  from 
the  time  when  a  mirror  was  so  costly  as  to  represent  seven 
years'  savings  ;  there  are  those  who  despise  the  superstition 
who  would  yet  be  unwillii^  to  tempt  fate  (as  they  put  it) 
bv  wilfully  breaking  even  the  most  worthless  old  looking- 
glass.  A  story  is  not  unfrequently  quoted  in  defence  of 
mch  cantion.  Every  one  knows  that  sailors  consider  it 
unlticky  for  a  ship  to  sail  on  a  Friday.     A  person, 


Friday ;  he  fuimd  (heaven  knows  how,  but  so  the  story  runs) 
B  Captain  Friday^ to  command  her  ;  and  lastly,  sho  sailed 
on  a  Friday.  But  the  superstition  was  not  destroyed,  for 
the  ship  never  returned  to  port,  nor  was  the  manner  of  her 
destruction  known.  Other  instances  of  the  kind  might  be 
cited.  Thus  a  IL-eling  is  entertained  by  mauv  persons  not 
otherwise  suiKratitious,  that  had  luck  will  follow  any  wilful 
attempt  to  run  counter  to  a  superstition. 

It  la  somcnhiit  singular  that  attempts  to  correct  even  the 
more  degrading  forms  of  superstition  have  often  been  as 
unsuccessful  as  tLoso  attempts  which  may  perhaps  not 
unfairly  be  called  tempting  fate.  Let  us  be  understood. 
To  refer  to  the  e;taD)ple  already  given,  it  is  a  manifest 
absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  sailing  of  a  ship  on  a  Friday 
is  unfortunate  ;  and  it  would  be  a  piece  of  egregious  folly  to 
'  consider  such  a  sunerstition  when  one  has  occasion  to  take 
a  Journey.  But  the  case  is  different  when  any  one  under- 
takes taproce  that  tbe  superstition  is  an  absurdity  ;  simplv 
becatise  ne  must  assume  in  the  first  instance  that  be  will 
succeed,  a  result  which  cannot  bo  certain,  and  such  confi- 
dence, apart  from  all  question  of  superstition,  is  a  mistake. 
In  fact,  a  person  so  acting  errs  in  tbe  very  same  way  as 
those  whom  ho  wLihcs  to  correct ;  Ihey  refrain  from  a  certain 


act  because  of  a  blind  fear  of  bad  luck,  and  lie  proeeeAa  to 
the  act  with  an  equally  blind  belief  in  good  luck. 

But  one  cannot  recognize  the  same  objection  in  the  case 
of  a  person  who  tries  to  correct  some  anperslition  by  actjoiu 
not  involving  any  tempting  of  fortune.  Yet  it  has  not 
unfrcquentlyliappcned  that  such  actions  have  resulted  in 
confirming  the  superstition.  The  following  instance  may 
he  cited.  An  old  woman  came  to  Flamsteed,  the. first 
Astronomer  Hoyal,  to  ask  him  whereabouts  a  certain  bun- 
dle of  linen  might  be,  which  she  had  lost.  Flamsteed  de- 
termined to  show  the  folly  of  that  belief  in  astrology,  which 
had  led  her  to  Greenwich  Obtervat^ry  (under  some  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  duties  of  an  Astronomer  Buya!)-  He 
"  drew  a  circle,  put  a  square  into  it,  and  gravely  pointed 
out  a  ditch,  near  her  cottage,  in  which  he  saiil  it  would  be 
found."  He  then  waited  until  she  should  come  hack  dis- 
appointed, and  in  a  fit  frame  of  mind  to  receive  the  rebuke 
be  intended  for  her ;  hut  "  she  eame  back  in  great  delight, 
with  the  bundle  in  her  hand,  found  in  the  very  place." 

In  connection  with  this  story,  though  bearing  rather  on 
over-hasty  scientific  theorizing  than  on  ordinary  supersti- 
tions, we  quote  the  following  story  from  De  Morgan's  "  Bud- 
get of  Paradoxes"  :  "  The  late  Baron  Zach  received  a  letter 
from  Pons,  a  succesiiful  finder  of  comets,  complaining  Oiat 
for  a  certain  period  he  had  found  no  comets,  though  he  had 
searched  dihgently.  Zach,  a  man  of  much  sly  humor, 
told  him  that  no  spots  had  been  seen  on  the  sun  for  about 
the  same  time  —  which  was  true  —  and  a^iiured  him  that 
when  the  spots  came  back,  the  comets  would  come  with  them. 
Some  time  after  he  got  a  letter  from  Fons,  who  informed 
him  with  great  satisfaction  that  he  was  quite  right;  that 
very  large  spots  had  appeared  on  the  sun,  and  that  ho  had 
found  a  comet  shortly  after.  I  have  the  story  in  Zach's 
handwriUng.  It  would  mend  the  storycxccedingly  if  soma 
day  3  real  relation  should  be  established  between  comets 
and  solar  spots.  Of  late  years  good  reason  has  been  shown 
for  advancing  a  connection  between  these  spots  and  the 
earth's  magnetism.  If  the  two  things  had  been  put  to  Zach 
ho  would  probably  have  chosen  the  comets.  Here  is  a  hint 
for  a  paradox  :  the  solar  spots  are  the  dead  conicts,  which 
hare  parted  with  their  light  and  beat  to  feed  the  sun,  aa 
was  once  suggested.  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  were  too 
late,  and  the  thing  had  been  actually  mainluined."  Do 
Morgan  was  not  lar  wrong.  Something  very  like  hb  para- 
dox was  advocated,  before  the  Royal  Astronomical  Socie^, 
by  Commander  Ashe,  of  Canada,  earlier  wc  believe  than 
the  date  of  De  Morgan's  remarks.  The  present  writer 
happens  to  have  striking  evidencein  favorufDe  Morgan's 
opinion  about  the  view  which  Zach  would  probably  havs 
formed  of  the  thcorv  which  connects  sun  tpols  and  the 
earth's  magnetism.  When  the  theory  was  as  yet  quite  now, 
it  was  rclerred  to  by  the  present  writer  in  a  company  of 
Cambridge  men,  mostly  high  mathematicians,  and  it  was 
received  at  first  as  an  excellent  joke,  and  welcomed  with 
laughter.  It  need  hardly  bo  said,  however,  that  when  the 
nature  of  tho  evidence  was  stated,  the  matter  Hssnmed 
another  aspect.  Yet,  in  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
there  arc  those  who  maintain  that  alter  all  this  theory  is 
untrue,  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  being  duo  only  to 
certain  strange  coincidences. 

In  many  instances,  indeed,  considerable  care  is  required 
to  determine  whether  real  association  or  mere  casual  co- 
incidence is  in  question.  It  is  surprising  how,  in  soma 
cases,  an  association  can  be  traced  between  events  seem- 
ingly in  no  way  connected.  One  is  reminded  of  certain 
cases  of  derivation.  Ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, for  instance,  would  laugh  at  the  notion  that  the  words 
"hand"  and  "prize"  are  connected;  yet  the  connection 
is  seen  clearly  enough  when  "  prize  "  is  trnccd  back  to 
"prehcndo,"  with  the  root  "hend"  obvious-Iy  related  to 
"  hand,"  "  hound,"  and  so  on.  Equally  absurd  at  a  first 
view  is  the  old  joke  that  the  Goodwin  Snnds  were  due  to 
the  building  of  a  certain  church ;  yet  if  moneys  which  had 
been  devoted  to  the  annual  removal  of  the  gathering  sand 
were  employed  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  cburuh,  mischief, 
afterwards  irreparable,  might  veir  well  have  been  occa- 
sioned.   Even  tbe  explanation  of  certain  mischances  as 
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doe  to  the  circumstance  that  "  there  was  no  weathenuck 
at  Kiloc,"  may  admit  oTa  not  quite  unicMooable  iDierpre- 
talioa.     We  leava  this  ax  an  ei-rciso  for  the  ingenioui 

But  wheD  ne  havn  undoubted  casci  of  coincidents,  nilb- 
out  the  possibility  of  any  real  aisociatiun  (setting  the 
HUpematuml  aside),  we  liave  a  problem  of  EOme  in(cre«t 
to  deal  with.  To  explain  them  as  due  to  some  special 
miraculous  interyentiou  may  be  satisfaetory  to  many  minds, 
in  ccrlAin  casL's;  but  in  others,  it  is  impos^blc  to  conceive 
that  Ihc  matter  hu  teemed  worthy  of  a  miracle.  Even 
viewing  the  question  in  Its  bearing  on  religious  ideas, 
there  are  cases  where  it  seems  far  more  mischievous  (as 
bringing  ridiuule  on  (he  very  conception  of  Ihe  miracu- 
lous) to  believe  in  (mpematural  intervention,  than  to  re- 
ject Bucb  an  explanation  on  the  score  of  antecedent 
improbability.  Horace's  rule,  "Nee  lUut  mltrtU  nini  dignvt 
vindice  nodut,"  remains  sound  when  we  write  "Deut"  for 


"detit 


Now  there  have  been  cases  so  remarkable,  yi 
ously  unworthy  of  supernatural  intervention,  that  we  are 
perplextid  to  find  any  reasonable  explanation  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  following,  adduced  by  De  Moigan,  will,  we  have 
no  doubt,  recall  corresponding  cases  in  the  experience  of 
readers  of  these  lines:  "In  the  lommer  of  IStiS,"  he 
says.  "  I  made  myself  first  acqiuunted  with  the  tales  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  the  first  I  read  was  about  the 
liege  of  Boston  in  the  War  of  Independence.  I  could  not 
maJci:  it  out :  everybody  seemed  to  have  got  into  somebody 
else's  place.  I  was  bosinning  the  second  tale,  when  a  par- 
(mI  arrived  :  it  was  a  Tot  of  old  pamphlets  and  other  rub- 
bish, as  he  called  it,  sent  hy  a  friend  who  bad  lately  sold 
bis  books;  bad  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  these 
things  for  sale,  but  thought  I  might  like  to  look  at  them, 
and  pos.iiblf  keep  loma.  The  first  thing  I'looked  at  was  a 
sheet,  which,  bein^  opened,  displaced  '  A  plan  of  Boston 
and  its  environs,  showing  the  true  situation  of  his  Majesty's 
anoy,  and  also  that  of  the  rebels,  drawn  by  an  engineer, 
at  Boston,  October,  1775.'  Such  detailed  plans  of  current 
si^es  being  then  uncommon,  it  is  explained  that  'The 
principal  part  of  this  plan  was  surveyed  by  Kchard 
Williams,  Lieutenant  at  Boston ;  and  sent  over  by  tho  son 
of  a  nobleman  to  bis  father  in  town,  by  whose  permis^n 
it  VIM  published.'  I  immediately  saw  that  my  confusion 
arose  from  my  supposing  that  the  king's  troops  were  be- 
ai^ing  the  rebels,  when  it  was  just  uie  other  way "  (a 
mistake,  by  the  way,  which  does  not  suggest  that  the  nai^ 
rative  was  particularly  lucid). 

Another  instance  cited  by  De  Morgan  is  yet  more  re- 
markable, though  it  is  not  nearly  bo  strange  as  a  circum- 
stance which  we  shall  relate  aflerwards :  "  In  August, 
lesi,"  he  says,  "  M.  Senarmont,  of  the  French  Institute, 
wrote  to  me  to  the  effect  that  Fresnel  had  sent  to  England 
in,  or  shortly  after,  1824,  a  paper  for  translation  and  inser- 
tion io  the  EvTopean  RevUie,  which  shortly  afler  expired. 
The  question  was  what  had  become  of  the  paper.  I  ex- 
amined tho  Revieu)  at  the  Museum,  found  no  trace  of  the 
paper,  and  wrote  back  to  that  effect,  at  the  Museum,  add- 
ing that  cverj-thing  now  depended  on  ascertaining  the 
name  of  the  editor,  and  tracing  his  papers  :  of  this  I 
thoueht  there  was  no  chance.  I  posted  tnc  letter  on  my 
way  nome,  ata  pust-oflice  in  the  Hampslead  Road,  at  the 
junction  with  Edward  Street,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which 
is  a  bookstall.  Lounging  for  a  moment  over  the  exposed 
books,  licvi  Dicui  eat  moi,  I  saw,  within  a  few  minutes  of 
the  posting  of  the  letter,  a  little  catchpenny  book  of  anec- 
dotes of  Macaulay,  which  I  bought,  and  ran  over  for  a 
minute.  My  eye  was  soon  caught  by  this  sentence :  '  One 
of  the  young  fellows  immediately  wrote  to  the  editor  (Mr. 
Walker)  of  UiB  Evropean  Revieui.'  1  thus  got  the  clew  by 
which  I  ascertained  that  there  was  no  chance  of  recovei^ 
iug  Frcsnel's  papers.  Of  the  mention  of  current  Reviews 
not  one  in.  a  thousand  names  the  editor,"  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  there  was  a  double  coincidence  in  this  case.  It 
was  suf&cicntly  remarkable  that  Ihe  first  mention  of  a 
review,  after  the  difficulty  had  been  recognized,  should  ra- 
'  '*e  to  the  European,  and  give  the  name  of  the  editor ;  but 


1  it  was  even  more   remarkable  that  the  < 
be  timed  so  strangely  as  was  actually  the  case. 

But  the  circumelance  we  are  now  to  relate,  teems  to  ns 
to  surpass  in  strangenets  all  the  coincidences  we  have  ejtt 
heard  of.  It  relates  to  a  matter  of  considerable  uterait 
apart  from  the  coincidence. 

When  Dr.  Thomas  Young  was  endeavoring  to  intenmt 
the  inscription  of  the  famont  Bosetta  Stone,  Mr.  Grej 
(afterwards  Sir  George  Francis  Grey)  was  led  on  his  m- 
turn  from  Egypt  to  place  in  Young's  bands  some  of  the 
most  valuable  fruits  of  his  researchet  among  the  relics  of 
Egyptian  art,  including  several  fine  specimens  of  writing 
on  papjrus,  which  he  had  purchased  from  an  Arab  at 
Thebes,  in  1830.  Before  these  had  reached  Young,  a  man 
named  Catati  had  arrived  in  Paris,  brinEing  with  hun  fron 
^SyP'  '  parcel  ^  Egjptian  manuscnpta,  among  which 
Cnampollion  observed  one  which  bore  in  its  preunble  some 
resemblance  to  the  text  of  the  Rosetta  Stone.  This  dis- 
covery attracted  much  attention ;  and  Dr.  Yonng  havine 
procured  a  copy  of  the  papyrus,  attempted  to  decipher  ana 
translate  it  He  had  made  some  progress  with  the  work 
when  Mr.  Giey  gave  him  the  new  papyri.  "  These,"  sayi 
Dr.  Young,  "contained  several  fine  specimens  of  writing 
and  drawing  on  papyrus ;  they  were  chiefly  in  hieroglyph- 
ics and  of  a  myuiological  nature;  but  two  which  be  had 
before  described  to  me,  as  particularly  deserving  attention, 
and  which  were  brought,  through  bis  judicious  precaution*, 
in  excellent  preservation,  both  contained  some  Greek  char- 
acters, written  apparently  in  a  pretty  legible  hand.  That 
which  was  most  intelligible  had  appeared  at  first  sight  to 
contain  some  words  relating  to  the  service  of  the  ChraUan 
church."  Passing  thence  to  speak  of  Casati's  pa{^rus, 
Dr.  Young  remarks  that  it  was  the  first  in  which  any  intel- 
ligible characters  of  the  enchorial  form  had  been  discov- 
ered among  the  many  manuscripts  and  inscriptions  which 
had  been  examined,  and  it  "nimislied  M.  Champollioa 
with  a  name  which  materially  advanced  the  steps  leadioE 
him  to  his  very  important  extension  of  the  hieroglyphicu 
alphabet.  He  had  mentioned  to  me  in  conversation  tb« 
names  of  Apollonius,  Antiocbus,  and  Antigonus,  as  occur- 
ring amon^  the  witnesses  |  and  I  easily  rcco^iied  tbs 
groups  which  he  had  deciphered  j  although,  mstead  of 
Aalinchui,  1  read  Antimachus;  and  1  did  not  recollect  at 
the  time  that  be  had  omitted  the  M." 

Now  comes  the  strange  part  of  the  story. 
"  In  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Mr.  Grey  had  brouriil 
me  his  manuscripts,"  proceeds  Dr.  Young  (whose  English 
by  tho  way,  ia  in  places  slightly  questionable),  "  I  foa- 
ceeded  impatiently  ta  examine  tbat  which  was  tn  Greek 
only ;  and  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  1  was  awake  and 
in  my  sober  senses,  when  I  observed  among  the  names  of 
the  witnesses  Anlimachu)  Ant^nu  (nic) ;  and  a  few  lines 
further  back,  i'orri'i  ApoUonii;  atthou°h  the  last  word 
could  not  have  been  very  easily  deciphered  without  tht 
assistance  of  the  conjecture,  which  immediately  occurred 
to  me,  that  this  mauuscript  might  perhaps  be  a  translation 
of  the  enchorial  manuscript  of  Casati.  I  found  that  its 
begianine,  was,  '  A  copy  of^  an  Egyptian  writing ; '  and  I 
proceeded  to  ascertain  that  there  were  the  same  number  of 
names  intervening  t>etween  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian 
signatures  that  I  had  identified,  and  that  the  tame  number 
followed  the  last  of  them.  The  whole  number  of  witnesses 
was  sixteen  in  each.  ....  I  could  not  therefore  bat 
conclude,"  proceeds  Dr.  Young,  after  dwelling  m  other 
points  equally  demonstrative  of  the  identity  of  the  Greek 
and  enchoritJ  inscriptions,  "  that  a  most  extraordinair 
chance  had  brought  into  mpr  possession  a  document  whicn 
was  not  very  likely,  in  the  first  place,  ever  Co  have  existed. 
still  less  to  have  been  preserved  uninjured,  lor  my  infonna- 
tion,  through  a  period  of  near  two  thousand  years  ;  bat 
that  this  very  extraordinary  translation  should  have  been 
brought  safely  to  Europe,  to  England,  and  to  me,  at  iht 
very  moment  when  it  waa  most  of  all  desirable  to  me  to 
possess  it,  as  the  illustration  of  an  original  which  1  was 
then  studying,  but  without  any  other  reasonable  hope  ol 
comprehending  it;  this  combination  would,  in  other  timet, 
hare  been  considered  as  affording  ample  evidence  of  my 
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twving  become  aa  Eg^ptiaa  soruerer."  The  siirpriainK 
affect  of  th«!  coiocideace  is  increased  when  the  coaieats  cri" 
tliis  Egyptiftn  manuscript  are  described.  "  It  relates  to 
the  sale,  not  of  a  botue  or  a  field,  but  of  a  portioD  of  the 
ootlectioni  ^ad  ofierii^  made  frrau  time  to  time  on  occouat 
or  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  number  of  mummies  of  per- 
sons described  at  length  in  very  bad  Greek,  with  their 
children  and  all  their  households." 

The  historjr  of  astronomy  has  in  qitiu  recent  times 
afforded  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  repeated  coiuei- 
deoces.  We  refer  to  the  researches  by  which  the  theory 
has  beea  established  that  meteors  and  comets  are  so  far 
associated  that  meteor  systems  trurcl  in  the  track  of  com- 
ets. It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  following  statements, 
all  of  which  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  that  the  demon- 
stration of  this  theory  must  be  regarded  as  partly  due  to 
•inzuUr  good  fortune :  — 

There  are  two  very  remarkable  meteor  systems  —  the 
system  which  produces  the  November  shooting-stars,  or- 
Leoaides,  and  that  which  produces  the  Auguat  shooting- 
stars,  or  Perseides.  It  chanced  that  ihe  year  18EG  was  the 
time  when  a  great  display  of  November  meteors  was  ex- 
pacted  by  astronomers.  Hence,  in  tlie  years  1865  and 
186G,  considerable  attention  was  directed  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  abooting-stars.  Moreover,  so  many  astronomers 
watched  the  display  of  1866,  that  very  exact  information 
was  for  the  first  time  obtained  as  to  the  apparent  track  of 
these  meteors.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  such  infor- 
mation was  eisenlial  to  success  in  the  miun  inquiry.  Now 
it  had  chanced  that  in  1862  a  fine  comet  had  Ixwn  seen, 
whose  path  approached  the  earth's  path  very  closely  in- 
deed. This  lea  the  lUlian 
quire  whether  there 
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t  and  the  August  shootiuz-stars,  which  cross  the 
earth's  path  at  the  same  place.  He  was  able,  by  compar- 
ing the  path  of  the  comet  and  the  apparent  paths  of  the 
meteors,  to  render  this  opinion  highly  probable.  Then 
came  inquiries  into  the  real  paths  of  the  November  me- 
teors, these  inquiries  being  rendered  just  practicable  by 
several  coincidences,  as  —  (1)  the  exact  observations  just 
mentioned ;  (3}  the  existence  of  certain  old  accounts  of 
the  meteor  shower ;  (3)  the  wonderful  mastery  obtiuned  by 
Professor  Adams  over  all  problems  of  perturbation  (for 
the  whole  question  depended  on  the  way  in  which  the 
Norember  meteors  had  been  perturbed)  ;  and  (4)  the  ex- 
istence of  a  half-foTKOttea  treatise  by  Gauss,  lupplring  for- 
muhe  which  reduced  Adams's  labor  by  one  hal^  'rhe  path 
having  been  determined  (by  Adams  alone,  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  insisting),'  the  whole  question  rested  on 
the  recognition  of  a  comet  travelling  in  the  same  path.  If 
•uch  a  comet  were  found,  Schiaparelli'i  case  was  made  out. 
If  not,  then,  though  the  evidence  might  be  convincing  to 
mathematicians  well  grounded  in  the  theory  of  probabili- 
ties, vet  it  was  all  but  certain  that  Scbiaparelli  s  theory 
would  presently  sink  into  oblivion.  Now  there  are  prob- 
ably hundreds  of  comets  which  have  a  period  of  thirtv- 
three  and  a  quarter  years,  bat  very  few  are  known  —  only 
three  certainly  —  and  one  of  these  had  only  jusl  been  dit- 
eomred  when  Adams's  results  were  announced.  The  odds 
wore  enormous  against  the  required  comet  being  known, 
and  yet  greater  against  its  having  been  lo  well  watched 
that  its  true  path  had  been  ascertained.  Yet  the  comet 
which  had  been  discovered  in  that  very  year  1S66  — the 
comet  called  Tem pel's,  or  I.  1866^ — was  the  very  cemet 
required  to  establish  Schiaparelli's  theory.  There  was  the 
path  of  the  meteors  assigned  by  Adams,  and  the  path  of 
the  comet  had  been  already  calculated  by  Tempel  before 
Adams's  result  had  been  announced ;  and  these  two  padis 
were  Ibund  to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  (wiu  an 
accuracy  far  exceeding  indeed  the  requirements  of  the 
case)  identkal. 

"to  the  remarkable  coiocideneet  here  noted,  coincidences 
rendered  to  much  the  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that 
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the  August  comet  is  now  known  to  return  only  twice  In 
three  centuries,  while  the  November  comet  returns  onlj 
thrice  per  century,  may  be  added  these  ;  — 

The  comet  of  1862  was  observed  telescopically  by  Sir  Jidia 
Herschel  under  remakably  favorable  circumstances.  "It 
passed  us  closely  and  swiflly,"  says  Henchel,  "  BweII{i^[ 
into  importance,  and  dying  away  with  unusual  rapidity. 
The  phenomena  exhibited  by  its  nucleus  and  bead  were  on 
this  account  peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive,  it  being 
only  on  aery  rare  occaiioni  that  a  comet  can  be  closely  in- 
spected at  the  very  crisis  of  its  fate,  so  that  we  can  witness 
the  actual  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  on  iL"  (This  was  written 
long  before  Schiaparelli's  theory  had  attracted  notice.) 
This  comet  was  also  the  last  observed  and  studied  by  Sir 
John  HerscheL  The  November  comet,  again,  wu  the 
_firil  comet  ever  analyzed  aith  the  soeclnacopt. 

It  will  be  remarked,  perhaps,  tliat  wherd  coincidences  so 
remarkable  as  these  are  seen  to  be  possible,  it  may  be  ques- 
tionable whether  the  theory  itself,  which  is  based  on  the 
coincidence  of  certain  pathi,  can  be  accepted  as  trustworthy. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  thu,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  snr> 
prising  nature  of  the  coincidence  is  in  no  way  affected ;  it 
would  bo  as  remarkable  (at  least)  lliat  so  manv  evenia 
should  concur  to  establish  a  false  as  to  establisn  a  true 
theory.  This  noted,  we  may  admit  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  the  evidence  for  a  scientific  theory  amount* 
in  reality  only  to  extreme  probability.  However,  it  Is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  probabilit;^  for  the  theory  belongs  to 
a  lu'gher  ori/er  than  the  probability  against  thoee  observed 
coincidences  which  rendered  tbe  demonstration  of  tha 
theory  possible.  The  odds  were  thousands  to  one,  perhaps, 
against  the  occurrence  of  these  coincidences  (  hot  they  are 
millions  to  one  against  the  coincidence  of  the  paths  as  well 
of  the  November  as  of  the  Au^st  meteors  with  the  paths 
of  known  comets,  by  mere  accident. 

It  may  possibly  be  considered  that  the  circumstances  cS 
the  two  last  cases  are  not  altogether  such  as  to  assure  ua 
that  special  intervention  was  not  In  question  in  each  in- 
stance. Indeed,  though  astronomers  have  not  recognized 
anything  supernatural  in  the  series  of  events  which  led  to 
the  recognition  of  the  association  between  meteors  and 
comets,  some  students  of  archeology  have  been  disposed  to 
regard  the  events  narrated  by  Dr. Young  as  strictly  providen- 
tial dispensations.  "  It  seems  to  the  reflective  mind,"  say* 
the  author  of  the  "  Ruins  of  Sacred  and  Historic  Lands," 
"  that  the  appointed  time  had  at  length  arrived  when  the 
secrets  of  Egyptian  history  were  at  length  to  be  revealed, 
and  to  cast  their  reflective  light  on  Ue  darker  pages  of 
sacred  and  profane  history  .  .  .  The  incident  in  the  labon 
of  Dr.  Young  seems  so  surpri^ng  that  it  might  be  deemed 
providential,  if  not  miraculous.  Tbe  same  will  scarcely 
be  tiiought  of  such  events  (and  their  name  is  legion)  ai 
De  Morgan  has  recorded;  since  it  requires  a  considerable 
stretch  of  imazinatLou  to  conceive  that  either  the  discovery 
of  the  name  of  a  certain  editor,  or  the  removal  of  De  Mor- 
gan's difficulties  respecting  the  siege  of  Boston,  was  a  nodv» 
worthy  of  miraculous  interposition.  For  absolute  triviality, 
however,  combined  with  singularity  of  coincidence,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  several  years  ago  to  the  present 
writer  appears  to  him  unsurpassable.  He  was  rairing  a 
tumbler  in  such  a  way  that  at  tha  moment  it  was  a  few 
inches  above  his  mouUi ;  but  whether  to  examine  its  sub- 
stance agunst  the  light,  or  for  what  particular  purpose, 
has  escaped  his  recollection.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  tum- 
bler slipped  from  his  fingers  and  fell  so  that  the  edge 
struck  against  one  of  his  lower  teeth.  The  fall  was  just 
enough  to  have  broken  the  tumbler  (at  least,  against  a 
sharp  bard  object  like  a  tooth),  and  he  expected  to  have 
his  mouth  unpleasantly  filled  with  glass  fragments  and  per- 
haps seriously  cnt.  However,  though  there  was  a  sharp 
blow,  the  glass  remained  unbroken.  On  examining  it,  he 
found  that  a  larse  drop  of  wax  had  &llen  on  the  ^ge  at 
the  very  spot  where  it  had  struck  his  tooth,  an  indentation 
being  left  by  the  tooth.  Doubtless  the  softening  of  tlie 
shock  by  the  interposition  of  the  wax  had  just  saved  tha 
glass  from  fracture.  In  any  case,  however,  the  surprising 
nature  of  the  coincidence  is  not  affected.     On  considering 
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the  mfttier  it  will  be  seen  bow  enorinoiis  were  tbe  antece- 
dent odds  against  the  observed  event.  It  ii  not  a  UBoal 
thing  for  a  tumbler  to  slip  in  snch  trniiy:  it  has  not  at  an; 
Other  time  happened  to  Ibe  present  writer,  and  probably 
not  a  sinp;]e  reader  of  these  lines  can  recall  inch  an  occur- 
rence either  in  his  own  experience  or  that  of  others.  Tliat 
it  Tery  eeldom  happens,  we  Euppose,  that  a  drop  of  wax 
fklls  on  the  edge  of  a  tumbler  ana  (here  remains  unnoticed. 
That  two  events  so  unusual  should  be  coincident,  aud  that 
the  very  spot  where  the  glass  struck  the  tooth  should  be 
tLe  place  where  the  was  had.  fallen,  certainly  eeems  most 
lurprisinj;.  In  &ct,  it  is  only  the  Dttcr  triviality  of  the 
whole  occurrence  which  renders  it  credible  :  it  is  just  one 
of  those  events  which  no  one  would  think  of  iuveotiug. 
Whether  credible  or  not,  it  happened.  As  De  Morgan 
sajB  of  the  coincidences  he  rclatee,  to  can  the  present 
writer  .say  for  the  above  (equally  important)  circumstance, 
*  "solemnly  vouch  for  its   literal   truth."     "'   '' 


baa  indicated  in  forcible  terms  the  absurdity  of 
ing  miraculous  interventions  in  such  cases ;  but  should  it 
■ppear  to  some  of  our  readers  that,  trivial  though  Ihe  event 
was,  the  present  writer  should  have  recognized  the  hand 
of  Frovidence  io  it,  he  would  remark  that  it  requires  some 
degree  of  Fulf-conceit  torcfrii^d  oneself  aa  the  subject  of  the 
Rpecial  intervention  of  Providence,  aod  moreover  that 
Frovidence  might  have  coutrived  the  escape  in  less  com' 

Elicatcd  sort  by  simply  so  arranging  matters  that  tho  glass 
ad  not  fnllcn  at  all.  So,  at  least,  it  appears  to  liim. 
There  arises,  in  certain  cases,  the  question  whether  coin- 
cidences niiry  Dot  appear  so  surprising,  as  to  justify  the  as- 
nimpdon  that  they  are  due  to  a  real  though  undiscemcd 
asaociation  between  Ihe  coinciding  events.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  very  basis  of  the  scienti&e  method ;  and  it  is  well  to 
notice  how  far  this  method  may  sometimes  be  unsafe.  If 
remarkable  coincidences  can  occur  when  there  is  no  real 
connection  —  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  —  caution 
muat  be  retjuired  in  recognizing  coincidence  ac  dcmonstra- 
tive  of  association. 

Not  to  tnlcu  any  more  scientific  instances,  of  which  per- 
hape  we  have  already  said  enough,  let  us  consider  the  case 
of  preseutiments  of  death  or  mislbrtune.  Here,  in  Uie  first 
place,  the  coincidences  which  have  been  recorded  are  not 
•o  remarkable  as  might  at  first  sight  appear,  simply  because 
inch  preccnliments  are  very  common  indeed.  A  certain 
not  unusual  condition  of  health,  the  pressure  of  not  uncom- 
mon difficulties  or  dangers,  depression  arising  from  atmos- 
|>heric  and  other  causes,  many  circumstances,  in  fact,  may 
■oggest  (and  do  notoriously  suggest)  such  presentiments. 
Tiuit  some  presentiments  out  of  very  many  thus  arisln<r 
diould  be  fufilled  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  surprising  —  on 
the  contrary,  the  reverse  wonld  be  very  remarkable.     But 

r'n,  a  presentiment  may  be  founded  on  facts,  known  to 
person  concerned,  which  may  fullyjustify  the  presenti- 
ment. "  Sometimes,"  says  De  Morcan  on  this  point,  "  there 
i*  no  mystery  to  those  tvho  have  uic  clew."  lie  cites  in- 
stances. '■  In  the  Genlleman's  Magazine  (vol.  80,  part  2, 
p.  8S)  we  read,  the  subject  being;  presentiment  of  death,  as 
Ibllowt:  'In  J 718,  to  come  nearer  the  recollection  of 
survivors,  at   the   Inkinc;  of   Pondicherry,   Cnntain  John 

Flelchc-    '^     ■  ■     '■    ^ "    -i.      '  . 

ftther), 

told  bis  own  death  on  the  morning  of  bis  fate.'  I  hav_ 
no  doubt  of  all  three  ;  and  I  knew  it  of  my  grandfather 
long  before  I  read  Ihe  above  passage.  He  saw  that  the 
battery  he  commanded  was  unduly  cjiposcd  —  I  think  by 
the  sap  running  through  the  fort  when  produced.'  He 
represented  this  to  the  engineer  officers,  and  to  the  com- 
mandcr^in-cliieT;  the  engineers  denied  the  truth  of  tho 
statement,  the  commander  believed  th«m,  my  crandfather 
qoietly  ol)fen'ed  ihat  be  must  make  bis  vrlll,  and  the 
French  fulfilled  the  prediction.  His  will  bore  date  tho 
dav  of  his  death;  and  I  always  thought  it  more  remark- 
ftble  than  (he  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  that  a  soldier 


,'nntnin   De   Morgan ' "   (De   Morgan's   grand- 
tnd  Lieutenant  Bosanquet  each  distinctly  forc- 
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should  not  consider  any  danger  short  of  one  like  the  above 
sufficient  reason  to  make  his  wilL  I  suppose,"  proceeds 
De  Morgan,  "the  other  officers  were  similarly  posted.  I 
am  told  that  military  men  very  often  defer  making  their 
wills  until  just  before  an  action ;  but  to  face  the  ordinarj 
risks  intestate,  and  to  wait  nntil  speedy  death  must  be  tM 
all  but  certain  consequence  of  a  stupid  mlalake,  is  cany^ 
ing  the  principle  very  far." 

As  to  the  fulfilment  of  dreams  and  omens,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  many  of  Ihe  stories  bearing  on  this  sulject 
fail  in  showing  that  the  dream  was  fully  described  b^ert 
the  event  occurred  which  appeared  to  fulfil  the  dream.  Il 
is  not  unlikely  that  if  this  iiad  been  done,  the  fulfilment, 
in  many  cases,  would  not  have  appeared  quite  so  remark- 
able as  in  the  actual  narrative.  Without  imouting  uatrUh 
to  the  dreamer,  we  may  nevertheless  —  merely  by  consido^ 
ing  what  is  known  as  to  ordinary  testimony  —  believe  (hat 
the  occurrences  of  the  dream  have  been  somewhat  modified 
after  the  event.  We  do  not  doubt  that  if  even-  person 
wbo  bad  a  dream  leavinB;  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind, 
were  at  once  to  record  all  the  circumstances  of  the  dretm, 
very  striking  instances  of  fulfilment  would  occur  befbn 
long;  but  at  present,  certainly,  nine  tenths  of  the  remark- 
able stories  about  dreams  fail  in  the  point  we  have  re- 
ferred to. 

The  great  objection,  however,  to  the  theory  tbatcertaui 
dreams  have  been  intended  to  foreshadow  real  evenis,  is 
the  circumKtance  that  the  instances  of  fulfilment  arc  to- 
latcd,  while  the  instances  of  non-fulfilment  arc  forgotten.  It 
is  known  that  instances  of  the  latter  sort  are  very  numerous, 
but  what  proportion  they  bear  to  instances  of  tlie  former 
sort,  is  unknown ;  and  while  this  is  (be  case,  it  is  iiupossible 
to  form  any  sound  opinion  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  actnsl 
evidence  ia  concerned.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  thii 
case  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  theory  which  will  be  disposed 
of  if  one  undoubted  negative  instance  be  adduced.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  dreams  of  an  ini- 
pressive  nature  — -  such  dreams  as  we  might  conceive  to  be 
sent  by  way  of  warning — and  dreams  not  speciillv  cat- 
culated  to  attract  the  dreamer's  attention.  A  atein 
which  appeared  impressive  when  it  occuiTcd  but  wis  not 
fulfilled  by  tho  event,  would  be  readily  regarded,  evoi  by 
the  dreamer  himself,  as  not  intended  to  convey  any  wm»- 
ing  as  to  the  future-  The  only  way  to  form  a  j  List  opinitffl 
would  be  to  record  each  dream  ol*  an  imprei>sive  nstuft, 
immediately  afler  its  occurrence,  and  to  compare  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  such  dreams  are  fulfilled  with 
the  number  in  whi'.b  there  is  no  fulfilment,  J^t  us  sup- 
pose that  a  certain  class  of  dreams  were  selcclid  for  this 
purpose.  Thus,  let  a  society  bo  formed,  evury  member  d 
which  undertakes  that  whenever  on  the  night  prccedii^s 
journey  be  dreams  of  misfortune  on  the  route,  be  will  n- 
cord  lus  dream,  with  his  ideas  aa  to  its  imnres^ivcnera,  be- 
fore starling  on  his  journey.  A  great  number  of  such  case* 
would  soon  be  collected,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  there 
would  be  several  striking  lutfilmcnts,  and  probably  two  or 
three  highly  remarkable  cases  of  the  sort ;  out  for  our  own 
part,  wc  strongly  eotcrlain  the  opinion  that  the  percent^ 
of  lulfilmcnu  would  correspond  very  closely  with  the  per 
centage  due  to  Ihe  common  risks  of  travelling,  with  ur 
without  premonitory  dreams.  This  could  readily  be 
leeled,  if  the  members  of  the  society  agreed  to  note  eveil 
occasion  on  which  they  travelled:  it  would  be  found, »^ 
suspect,  that  the  dreamers  gained  little  by  their  waroinW- 
SuppoEC,  for  instance,  that  ten  thousand  journeys  of  si' 
sOrts  were  undertaken  by  the  members  of  the  society  id 
the  course  of  ten  years,  and  that  a  hundred  of  ihM* 
journeys  (one  per  cent.,  that  is)  were  unfortunate ;  then,  u 
one  tenth  of  the  journeys  (a  thousand  in  all)  were  pf* 
ceded  by  warning  dreams,  we  conceive  that  about  tea  w 
these  warnings  (or  one  per  cent.)  would  be  fulfilled.  U 
more  were  lulfilled  there  would  appear,  so  far  as  th» 
evidence  went,  to  be  a  balance  of  meaning  in  tlie  waroings ; 
if  fewer,  it  would  appear  that  warning  dreams  were  to 
some  slight  degree  to  be  interpreted  by  the  rule  of  cMj- 
trarica ;  but  if  about  Ihe  proper  averaee  number  of  lil- 
omeued  voyages  turned  out  unfortunately,  it  would  folto" 
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tluit  warning  dreams  had  no  aigoificuice  or  value  nhateTer ; 
Mid  this  IE  precisely  the  result  we  should  expect 

Similar  reasoDing,  and  perhaps  a  similar  method,  might 
be  applied  to  cases  where  the  death  of  a  person  has  been 
■eemingly  commuaiuated  to  a  friend  or  relative  at  a  dis- 
tance, whether  io  a  dream  or  vision,  or  in  some  other  way 
at  the  very  instant  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  not,  however, 
by  any  meaos  so  clear  that  in  su<:h  iastances  we  may  not 
have  to  deai  with  phenomena  admitting  of  physical  inter- 
pretation. This  is  suggested,  in  fact,  by  the  application  of 
considerations  resembling  those  which  lead  to  the  rejection 
of  the  belief  in  dreams  giving  warning  against  dangers. 
Dreams  of  death  may  indeed  be  aufUcicntly  common,  and  but 
little  stress  could  be  laid,  therefore,  on  the  fulfilment  of 
•everal  or  even  of  many  such  dreams.  But  visions  of  the 
Absent  are  not  common  phenomena.  That  ?tate  of  the 
health  which  occasions  the  appearance  of  visions  is  un- 
usual ;  and  if  some  of  the  stories  of  death-wamin'rs  are  to 
be  believed,  visions  of  the  absent  have  appeared  to  per- 
sons in  ^ood  health.  But  setting  aside  the  questbn  of 
health,  visions  are  unusual  phenomena.  Hence,  if  any 
considerable  proportion  of  those  narratives  be  true,  whicn 
relate  how  a  person  has  at  the  moment  of  bis  death  ap- 
peared in  a  vision  to  some  friend  at  a  distance,  we  must 
recc^ize  the  possibility,  at  lenst,  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions mind  may  act  on  mind  independently  of  distance. 
The  h  priori  objections  to  this  belief  are,  indeed,  very 
lerions,  but  it  pnori  reasoning  does  not  amount  to  demon- 
stration. We  do  not  know  that  even  when  under  ordinary 
circumstances  we  think  of  an  absent  friend,  his  mind  may 
aot  respond  in  some  degree  to  our  thoughts,  or  else  that 
our  thoughts  may  not  te  a  response  to  thoughts  in  his 
mind.  It  is  certain  that  such  a  law  of  thought  might  exist 
and  remain  undetected — it  would  indeed  be  scarcely 
dctcctiblc.  At  any  rate,  we  know  too  little  respecting  the 
mind  to  be  certain  that  no  such  law  exists.  If  it  existed,  then 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  action  of  the  mind  in  the 
bour  of  death  might  raise  a  vision  in  the  mind  of  another. 
Wo  shall  venture  to  quote  here  an  old  but  wcll-antben- 
Hcated  storj:,  as  given  by  Mr.  Owen  in  his  "  Debatable  Land 
between  this  World  and  the  Next,"leaving  to  our  readers 
the  inquiry  whether  probabilities  are  more  in  favor  of  the 
theory  that  (1 )  the  story  is  untrue,  or  (3)  the  event  related 
was  only  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  a  certain  event 
and  a  certain  cerebral  phenomenon,  in  realitv  no  way  as- 
sociated  with  it,  or  (3)  that  there  was  a  real  association 
physically  explicable,  or  (4)  that  the  event  was  super- 
natural. Lord  Erekine  related  to  Lady  Morgan  — herself 
a  perfect  skeptiu  —  (we  wish,  all  the  same,  that  the  story 
came  direct  from  Erskinc)  the  following  personal  narrative : 
"  On  arriving  at  Edinburgh  one  morning,  after  a  consid- 
erable absence  from  ScoUand,  he  met  in  the  street  his 
father's  old  butler,  looking  very  pale  and  wan,  lie  asked  him 
what  brought  him  to  Eilinburgh.  Tbc  butler  replied,  '  To 
meet  your  honor,  and  solicit  your  interference  with  my 
lord  to  recover  a  sum  due  to  me,  which  the  steward  at  the 
last  settlement  did  not  pay.'  Lord  Erskine  then  told  the 
butler  U)  step  with  him  into  a  bookseller's  shop  close  by, 
but  on  turning;  round  again  ho  was  not  to  be  seen.  Puzzled 
St  this  be  found  out  me  man's  wife,  who  lived  in  Edin- 
burgh, when  he  Icamt  for  the  first  time  that  the  butler 
was  dead,  and  that  he  had  told  his  wife,  on  his  death-bed. 
that  the  steward  had  wronged  him  of  some  money,  and 
that  when  blaster  Tom  returned  ho  would  see  her  rightejl. 
This  Lord  Erskine  promised  to  do,  and  shortly  afterwards 
kept  bis  promise."  Lady  Morgan  then  says,  "  Either  Lord 
£rakine  did  or  did  not  believe  this  strange  story  :  if  he 
did,  what  a  strange  aberration  of  intellect!  if  he  did  not, 
what  a  stranger  aberration  from  truth  I  My  opinion  is  that 
he  did  believe  it."  Mr.  Owen  deals  with  the  hypothesis 
that  aberration  of  intellect  was  in  question,  and  gives 
several  excellent  reasons  for  rejecting  that  hypothesis; 
and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  ^e  butler's  phantpm 
bad  really  appeared  afUr  his  death.  "  The  natural  in- 
ference from  the  facts,  if  they  are  admitted,  is,"  he  says, 
"  that  under  certain  circumstances,  which  as  yet  we  may 
be  unable  to  define,  those  over  whom  the  death-change  has 


passed,  still  interested  in  the  concerns  of  earth,  may  for  a 
time  at  least  retain  the  power  of  occamonal  interference  in 
these  concerns ;  for  example,  in  an  cSbrt  to  Hzht  Injustice 
done."  He  thus  adopts  what,  for  want  of  a  l>ctter  word, 
may  be  called  the  supernatural  Interpretation.  But  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  (assuming  it  to  be  true) 
that  the  butler  was  dead  at  the  moment  when  Erskine  saw 
the  vision  and  heard  the  words.  If  this  moment  preceded 
the  moment  of  the  butler's  death,  the  story  falls  into  the 
category  of  those  which  seem  explicable  by  the  theory  of 
brain-waves.     We  express  no  opinion. 

We  had  intended  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those 
appearances  which  have  been  regarded  as  ghosts  of  de- 
parted persons,  and  to  the  study  of  some  othiar  matters 
which  either  are  or  may  be  referred  to  coincidences  and 
superstitions.  But  our  space  is  exhausted.  Perhaps  we 
may  hereafter  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  sub- 
ject ~~  not  to  dogmatize  upon  it,  nor  to  undertake  to  explain 
away  the  difficulties  which  surround  it,  but  to  indicate  the 
considerations  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  should  be  applied 
to  the  investigation  of  such  matters  by  those  who  wish  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  belief  that  is  in  them. 

At  present  we  must  bo  content  wiUi  indicating  the  gen- 
eral interpretation  of  coincidences  which  appear  very  re- 
markable, but  which,  nevertlioless,  cannot  be  reasonably 
referred  to  special  interpositions  of  Providence.  The  fact 
really  is  that  occasions  are  continually  ocourrin"  where  co- 
incidences of  the  sort  a.T6  possUilt,  though  imnrobahle.  Now 
the  improbability  in  any  particular  case  would  be  a  reason- 
able ground  for  expecting  that  in  that  case  no  coincidence 
would  occur.  But  the  matter  is  reversed  when  a  great 
multitude  of  cases  are  in  question.  The  probable  resnlt 
then  is  that  there  teill  be  coincidences.  We  may  easily 
illustrate  this  by  reference  to  a  question  of  ordinary  proba- 
bilities. Suppose  there  is  a  lottery  with  a  thousand  tickets 
and  but  one  prize.  Then  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that 
any  particular  ticlcet-holdcr  will  obtain  the  prize — the  odds 
are,  in  fact,  999  to  I  against  him.  But  suppose  he  had  one 
ticket  in  each  of  a  million  dilfercnt  lotteries  nil  giving  the 
same  chance  of  success.  Then  it  would  not  bo  surprising 
for  hioi  to  draw  a  prize ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a 
moat  remarkable  coincidence  if  he  did  not  draw  one.  The 
same  event —  the  drawing  of  a  prize  —  which  in  one  case 
must  be  regarded  as  bi"nly  improbable,  becomes  in  the 
other  cose  highly  probable.  So  it  is  with  coincidences 
which  appear  utterly  improbable.  It  would  be  a  most  won- 
derful tning  if  such  coincidences  did  not  occur,  and  occur 
pretty  frequently,  in  the  experience  of  every  man,  since 
tbe  opportunities  for  their  occurrence  enormously  outnum- 
ber tAC  chances  against  the  occurrence  of  any  particular 


D  superstitions.  Or 
bo  noted  that  the  coincidences  on  which  su- 
perstitions arc  commonly  based  are  in  many  instances  not 
even  remarkable.  Misfortunes  are  not  so  uncommon,  tor 
instance,  that  the  occurrence  of  a  disaster  of  soma  sort  after 
the  spilling  of  salt  at  table  can  be  regarded  .is  surprising. 
If  tbroe  or  four  persons,  who  are  (liscuasing  the  particular 
superstition  relating  to  salt-ccUars,  can  cite  instances  of  an 
apparent  connection  between  a  misfortune  and  the  contact 
of  salt  with  a  table-cloth,  the  circumstance  is  in  no  sense  to 
be  wondered  at ;  it  would  be  much  more  remarkable  if  the 
contrary  were  the  case.  There  is  scarcely  a  superstition 
of  the  commoner  sort  which  is  not  in  like  manner  based, 
nol  on  some  remarkable  coincidence,  but  on  tbe  occasional 
occurrence  of  quite  common  coincidences.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  of  the  facts  on  which  nearly  all  the  vulgar  super- 
stitions have  been  based,  that  it  would  have  amounted  to 
litlle  less  than  a  miracle  if  such  facta  were  not  common  in 
the  experience  of  every  person.  Any  other  superstitions 
could  be  just  as  readily  started,  and  be  very  quickly  sup- 
ported by  as  convincing  evidence.  If  the  present  writer 
were  to  announce  to-morrow  In  all  the  papers  and  on  evenr 
wall  that  misfortune  is  sure  to  follow  when  any  person  is 
ill-advised  enough  to  pare  a  finger-nail  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  on  anv  Friday  morning,  that  announcement 
would  be  supported  within  a  week  by  evidence  of  the  most 
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•Iriking  kind.     la  lesB  tliau  a  roontb  it  would  be  an  estab- 
llibetl  EupentitioQ.     If  ibis  appears  absurd  and  incredible, 


kt  the  reader  consider  nierely  the  absurdity  of  ordinary 

""  ke,  for  instance,  fortune-teiling  by  means 

ofcards.     If  onr  police  reports  did  not  waure  ui  that  sach 


.  1  ia  helieyed  in  by  many,  would  it  be  credible 
tliat  reaaoninc  beings  could  hone  to  learn  anything  of  the 
future  from  uio  order  in  which  a  few  piecea  of  painted 
paper  happened  to  fall  when  rhufiled  ?  Yet  it  is  easy  to 
■ee  why  tlia  or  any  way  of  telling  fortunes  is  believed  in. 
Persons  believe  in  the  predictions  of  Ibrtune- tellers  for  Ihe 
seemingly  excellent  reason  that  such  predictions  are  re- 
peatedly fiilfiUed.  They  do  not  notice  that  (setting  apart 
happy  guesses  based  on  known  facta)  there  would  be  a«  many 
fiilBlnitnCa  if  every  prediction  bad  been  precisely  reverEed. 
It  is  the  same  with  other  common  superstitions.  Reverse 
them,  and  they  are  as  truetworthy  aa  before.  Let  the  su- 
perstition be  that  to  every  one  ipilling  salt  at  dinner,  some 
great  piece  of  good  luck  will  occur  before  the  day  is  over ; 
Ut  seven  years  of  good  fortune  be  promised  to  Ihe  person 
who  breaks  a  mirror ;  and  so  on.  These  new  superstitions 
would  be  before  long  supported  by  as  good  evidence  as 
those  now  in  existence ;  and  they  would  be  worth  as  much, 
^ce  both  orders  of  iiuperstition  are  worth  noUiing. 


A  FLEETING  FORTUNE. 

CovETODBNESB  13  Bupposed  to  bB  the  favorite  vice  of 
1^,  which  Keems  to  me  strange.  I  ain  old,  and  no  longer 
hnngtr  afttr  wealth.  What  good  would  it  do  me  now? 
Uy  habits  are  settled,  my  passions  arc  extinct :  quiet,  free- 
dom from  pain  and  eare,  and  the  preservation  of  my  eye- 
sight, are  the  only  blessings  I  crave.  I  have  enough  for 
food  and  clothing ;  not  enough  to  tempt  others  to  Salter, 
cajole,  and  deceive  me.  But  early  in  life  I  longed  for 
rii^cs  with  an  unwholesome  yearning;  money  seemed  to 
me  the  greatest  good,  yet  even  money  was  not  worth  toil- 
ing lor.  When  I  indulged  in  airy  castle-building —  which 
was  very  often  —  1  aSwavs  pictured  myself  as  finding  a 
treasure ;  landing  a  double  event  at  tremendous  odds ; 
having  a  fortune  left  me  ;  or  becoming  suddenly  rich  in 
•ome  equally  facile  manner —  never  slowly,  by  hard  work. 
In  many  novels,  the  hero,  poor,  determines  to  achieve 
wealth  and  fame  at  the  end  of  one  chapter;  and  when  the 
next  opens,  be  has  done  so.  The  intervening  years  of 
humdrum  are  jumped.  I  wanted  to  jump  them  too.  I  was 
quite  willing  to  be  ten  years  older  and  ten  thousand  times 
richer,  could  such  a  barsain  have  been  made.  But  it 
could'nt;  and  I  dawdled  the  ten  years  away,  and  was  juel 
as  poor  as  at  the  commencement.  And  yet  I  was  once  for 
a  few  hours,  actually  and  literally,  a  rich  man ;  and  it  hap- 
pened in  a  way  which  my  fancy  liad  not  pictured. 

I  was  fond  of  travellmg  about,  and  my  tmBll  means 
caused  me  to  seek  inexpensive  modes  of  conveyance.  Sly 
lege  were  the  cheapest  7  and  I  walked  all  over  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales;  but  the  coast  stopped  me,  for  I 
could  not  swim  the  channel.  Pay  for  my  paspagc  I  must, 
but  I  would  pay  as  little  as  I  could  help ;  so  I  chose  a  long 
sea-route  from  London  to  Holland.  As  the  boat  atarted 
in  the  fmall  hours  of  the  night,  I  pawed  the  evening  in 
mild  dissipation.  Diced  <M  a  chop  and  cheese  with  a  pint 
of  "  cooper,"  followed  by  a  pipe  and  glass  of  rack-punch. 
Sat  in  tne  pit  of  a  theatre  from  curtain-riae  to  curtain-set, 
only  leaving  when  the  brown  holland  appeared.  Then  a 
potato  at  ft  singing- tavern  broucht  me  folalf-past  twelve, 
and  it  was  time  to  go  to  my  inn  in  Holborn  for  my  luggage. 
This  was  not  extcnFivc,  consiRting  merely  of  a  leathern 
bae,  which  could  be  worn  when  1  liked  as  a  knapFSck ; 
and  with  this  in  my  left  hand,  and  a  alout  oak  stick  tipped 
with  a  formidable  lerrule  in  my  right,  I  sought  the  Bocks. 
This  must  seem  ao  very  eccentric  to  young  people  of  the 
present  day,  that  I  think  it  better  to  mention  iBat  it  was 
upwards  of  thirtv  years  ago :  cabs  and  habiig  of  Inxury 
have  considerably  increaaed  since  then.  j„  j|,e  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Tower,  the  streets  were  quite  '"^   ""'' 


it  was  a  curious  experience  to  hear  one's  footsteps  reecho- 
ing in  the  very  centre  of  (he  capital  of  Bustle.  The  traf- 
fic, rolling  dockwards  by  the  main  arteries  of  the  city,  only 
reached  (be  ear  as  a  faint,  muffled  murmur,  like  that  of  tlie 
disUnt  sea.  Turning  into  a  small  Place  — a  triangle  of 
bouses,  with  B  paved  court  in  its  centre  —  however,  I  came 
upon  a.  group  of  three  men,  who  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a 
scuffle,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  drtmken  row,  I  was  pass- 
ing on  without  notice,  when  one  of  tbem  called  ont  "  mar- 
der!" 

What  a  fine  old  English  word  that  is  —  how  expresaiTe  I 
The  sight. of  it  in  large  print  gives  the  blood  a  pleasant 
curdle,  and  forces  the  purchase  of  an  evening  paper  hhmi 
the  man  whose  coppers  would  never  be  charmed  out  of  him  ■ 
by  any  simple  "  assassination."  But  beard  in  the  stillness  of 
night  there  is  a  muttered  horror  in  the  word  which  ia  ap- 
pJUng. 

I  am  not  a  chivalrous  man  ;  I  shrink  instinctively  hvm 
incurring  danger  or  even  discomfort  on  behalf  of  a  friend, 
let  alone  a  stranger ;  but  there  was  an  earnestness  alioiit 
that  cry  which  arrested  my  steps.  Again,  in  a  more  stilled 
tone :  "  Murder  I     Help  1 

1  advanced  towards,  the  group,  and  saw,  by  (he  light  of 
a  dim  lamp,  that  two  of  the  men  wert:  stooping  over  a 
third,  who  lay  on  the  ground.  One  of  these  rose  on  hear- 
ing my  fbotatcps,  and  warned  me  with  an  oath  to  go  my 
way  and  mind  my  own  business ;  and  as  1  did  not  heed 
him,  he  raised  his  right  arm  and  ran  at  me.  Knowing 
something  of  fencing,  I  lunged  aa  he  came  up,  catching 
him  low  in  the  chest  with  the  ferrule  of  my  stick,  and  he 
rolled  over  into  the  road  with  a  gasp  and  a  groan,  and  Uy 
there,  doubled  up.  His  mate  stood  up,  hcaitated  a  mo- 
ment, irrcEolule,  and  then  turned  (o  flee  ;  I  struck  him 
over  the  head  as  be  went,  but  failed  to  bring  him  down, 
and  he  got  away.  Glad  enoueb  to  be  rid  of  faim,  I  went  to 
the  assistance  of  his  victim,  who  still  lay  on  the  pavement; 
but  he  was  not  seriously  injured ;  and  when  I  had  loosened 
his  neckclotli,  and  poured  some  of  the  contents  of  my 
travelling  flask  down  bis  throat,  he  was  able  to  get  up. 
Fortunately  for  him,  garroling  had  not  been  yet  cultivated 
as  a  science,  and  he  was  only  quarter-throttled. 

His  first  care  was  to  fee!  a  pocket  inside  bia  waistcoat, 
having  done  which,  he  said  in  a  tone  of  intense  relief: 
"  They  have  not  cot  it  I  Thanka  to  you^'ouni;  man,  they 
have  not  got  it  1  You  won't  leave  me  ?  You  will  see  me  to 
the  boat  ?     I  can  walk.     O  yes,  ]  am  better  now." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  i^aid  I ;  "  I  will  not  leave  you  till  you 
are  safe.     What  boat  do  you  mean  7  " 

"  The  Rotterdam." 

"  Why,  1  am  going  by  that  myself.  I  am  glad  jon  c&n 
walk,  for  we  have  not  got  overmuch  time  to  lose." 

We  were  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
wharf,  and  had  half  an  hour  to  do  it  in  ;  but  I  did  not 
think  it  incumbent  upon  mo  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
man  who  had  served  me  as  aptaslron,  and  who  tiill  lay  ia 
the  road  ;  fo  we  went  our  way,  and  left  him  there  ;  and 
whether  he  came  round  presently,  or  received  any  perma- 
nent injury  to  his  constitution  from  that  poke  in  the  stom- 
ach, I  know  not. 

The  man  I  had  rescued  was  gray-baired,  with  a  wizened 


have  done  in  ,1- 

which  he  elsrtcd  for  the  Docks  had  broken  down,  and 
afraid  of  being  late,  he  bad  taken  a  short  cut  through  the 
by-streets  on  loot,  and  bad  been  set  upon  by  the  raM»1s 
with  whom  1  found  him.  That  was  the  simple  account  h« 
gave  me  on  our  way  to  the  wharf,  which  we  reached  in 
time.  As  for  his  luegage,  that  had  been  taken  on  board  in 
the  morning,  when  hia  berlh  was  chosen.  The  latter,  pre- 
caution I  bad  neglected,  but  found  no  difficulty  in  Kcuring 
sleeping  accommodation,  for  the  vessel  was  not  crowded ; 
indeed,  there  were  but  three  passengers  bei^ides  myself  and 
(be  old  man.  Not  being  used  to  five  hours  of  theatre,  fol- 
lowed by  a  walk  and  an  encounter  with  street-thievca,  I  was 
tired,  and  turned  in  soon  after  we  started. 
When  I  awoke,  there  was  no  vibration,  no  din  ^revolv- 
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ing  paddles.  Had  I  slcnt  through  the  passage,  and  were 
we  »t  our  joarney's  end?  Hai^ly,  for  in  tbat  ctue  we 
ahonld  be  id  still  water,  not  swaying  to  this  side  and  that, 
bending  backwards,  piu.'hing  forwards,  and  bringing  our- 
selves up  with  a  Jerk,  like  a  sleepy  man  during  a  long  ser- 
moD,  as  we  were  doing,  I  sat  up  and  looked  over  the  side 
of  my  birth,  which  was  on  the  upper  tier,  and  saw  the 
head  of  my  rescued  old  man  peering  out  from  the  sleeping- 
place  below. 

"Do  you  think  there  is  anything  the  matter?  "  he  asked. 
"Why  are  we  not  going  on  ?     Why  does  that  bell  keep  on 

Roused  by  this  unpleasant  su^estion  of  peril,  I  wriggled 
ofT  my  shelf,  managed,  after  several  bad  shots,  to  get  my 
feet  into  giddy  boots  and  my  arms  into  intoxicated  coat- 
sleeves,  reeled  up  to  the  deck,  and  found  a  fog. 

It  was  one  of  the  densest  I  have  ever  been  in  ;  you  could 
not  see  across  the  deck,  and  a  man  standing  a  couple  of 
yards  olf  resembled  a  figure  in  one  of  Turner's  later  pict- 
ures. The  effect  was  the  more  confusing  from  the  mist 
not  being  stationary,  for  a  stifGsh  brcexe  sent  rolling  masses 
of  it  sweeping  over  us.  The  waves  of  fog  mingled  with 
the  waves  of  water,  and  the  eye  oould  not  distinguish 
which  was  which,  while  the  large  bell  forward  kept  up  a 
continual  tinkle,  tinkle,  in  muffled  tones,  as  though  the  fo^ 
were  composed  of  wool,  pulled  out  very  fine,  particles  ol 
which  bad  clogged  the  clapper. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  boast  that  I  did  not  worry  the 
captiun,  as  passengers  are  so  foolishly  apt  to  do  when 
things  look  a  little  awkward.  But  1  got  near  him,  and 
listened  and  observed,  and  made  out  by  degrees  that  we 
were  Boaiewhcre  in  the  channels  about  the  Nore,  and  in 
momentary  expectation  of  being  run  into,  or  grounding  on 
the  sands,  and  that,  when  we  revolved  our  naddles,  which 
we  did  at  intervals,  the  chance  of  funninn  into  somebody 
else  was  added.  The  lead  was  constantly  being  heaved, 
and  at  one"  time  when  the  water  shoaled  very  much,  the 
male  suggested  anchoring,  bat  the  captain  ruled  that  this 
would  increase  our  risk  of  being  run  down,  and  preferred 
keeping  loose  and  able  to  dodge  about  —  of  course,  using 
nautical  expressions,  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  repeat. 

Directly  the  state  of  aflairs  became  obvious  to  me,  I 
went  below  and  brousht  up  my  old  man,  for  in  case  of 
some  other  ship's  beak  suddenly  crushing  into  our  sides, 
the  prospects  of  those  who  were  under  water-mark  seemed 
—  if  you  will  pardon  a  slang  term  in  consideration  of  its 
extraordinary  aptness  —  very  fishy.  And  he  was  grateful, 
for  the  danger  of  a  collision  was  very  real.  Probablv  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  is  familiar  to  you,  but  if  not,  know 
that  vessels  enter  it  by  a  number  of  roads,  duly  buoyed 
out  and  light-housed.  These  roads  or  channels  being  nar- 
row, and  the  number  of  outward  and  homeward  bound 
Hbips  very  great,  a  thick  fog  or  a  snow-storm  is  a  serious 
peril. 

About  noon  the  wind  increased  in  Tiolence,  and  blew 
the  fog  away,  so  that  we  were  able  to  go  on  fearlessly ;  and 
by  and  by,  when  the  excitement  had  calmed  down,  my  old 
uan  grew  pleasant  and  chatty. 

The  sea  ran  rather  high ;  but  as  neither  of  us  suffered 
Iram  sea-sickness,  this  tended  to  raise  our  spirits,  as  the 
strong  air  sharpened  our  appetites  ;  and  though  every  now 
and  £en  a  bis  wave  would  sniver  itself  against  our  weatber- 
bow,  and  senu  a  shower  of  its  fragments  sweeping  across 
the  deck,  we  got  well  under  the  shelter  of  the  paddle-box, 
and  enjoyed  it. 

To  my  snrprige,  on  one  occasion  when  he  wanted  to 
draw  my  attention  to  something,  I  happening  to  be  looking 
another  way,  my  companion  spoke  to  me  by  name. 

"  You  know  me  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  Certainly,"  he  replied ;  "  you  sold  me  some  jewels  five 
years  ago.  I  even  remember  the  circumstances.  A  prop- 
erty faa3  to  be  divided  amongst  the  varioug  members  of 
i'onr  family,  and  the  diamonds  were  too  valuable  to  be  al- 
otted  to  any  individual,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  turn 
them  into  money ;  and  yon  bad  the  managcmeDt  of  the 
'    I,  which  was  carried  out  through  my  aeency." 


.B  periiectly  accurate  in  the  account  w 


n  he  gave 


me,  even  recalling  to  my  mind  certain  miniTtie  which  I 
had  forgotten,  though  surely  Ihey  ought  to  have  impressed 
me  more  stongly  than  him.  I  presently  remembered  hia 
face,  however;  indeed,  it  had  struck  me  as  familiar  when 
the  lamp-light  first  fell  upon  it  the  night  before.  But  his 
hair  had  turned  from  black  to  white,  and  the  loss  of  his 
teeth  had  caused  his  cheeks  to  fall  in  —  changes  that  alter 
the  phvsiognomy  more  radically  than  any  other  which 
leave  the  eyes  untouched.  I  suppose  that  he  had  made 
inquiries  about  me  at  the  time  when  the  business  alluded 
to  was  transacted ;  and  that  their  result  was  such  as  to  in* 
spire  him  with  confidence,  for  he  talked  to  me  about  his 

f  resent  affairs  witli  a  freedom  which  surprised  me,  though 
had  done  him  a  good  turn.  For,  in  truth,  he  had  that 
on  him  which  it  was  as  well  not  to  blab  about.  He  carried 
in  an  inner  pocket  of  bis  waistcoat  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
five  rough  diamonds,  emeralda,  and  sapphires,  which  be 
was  taking  to  Holland  to  be  cut.  "  I  am  too  old  for  such 
business  now,"  he  said.  "  If  you  had  not  come  to  my  res- 
cue last  night,  and  those  rascals  had  got  hold  of  the  stone*, 
I  should  have  been  ruined,  ruined  I  " 

Whether  they  were  his  own,  or  he  had  but  a  share  in 
them,  or  whether  they  were  merely  intrusted  to  liim,  I  can- 
not say ;  be  did  not  tell  mo  ;  but  from  the  hints  he  threw 
out  of  their  value,  which,  if  the  diamonds  were  at  all 
worthv  of  the  expense  he  was  prepared  to  incur  for  cut- 
ting tJicm,  must  have  been  enormous  —  enormous  in  the 
ordinary,  not  the  Monte  Crislo  or  Lothair  sense —  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  were  entirely  the  properly  of  one  man. 

While  we  were  conversing,  the  wind  was  crowing  in 
violence,  till  at  length  we  could  not  make  ourselves  heard 
without  difficulty,  and  the  paddle-boxes  no  longer  af- 
forded much  protection  against  the  spray,  which  searched 
the  whole  deck. 

The  skipper  of  a  passage-boat  always  takes  the  freedom 
of  a  passenger  from  sickness  at  dinner-time  as  a  person^ 
compliment;  and  as  our  present  captain  had  helped  each 
of  UB  to  the  everlasting  boiled  mutton  twice,  we  had  a 
right  to  his  good  opinion.  So  he  came  up  to  us,  and  told 
the  il jam ond-me reliant  that  be  thought  there  was  going  to 
be  a  little  wind,  and  ho  would  be  more  comfortable  below. 
On  the  old  man  acquieecing,  be  took  him  in  tow,  and 
guided  him  safely  to  the  cabin-stairs,  to  my  great  relief, 
lor  I  feared  ihat  duty  would  devolve  on  me ;  and  my  leea 
not  being  so  nautical  as  my  stomach,  we  should  infallibly 
have  rolled  together  in  the  lee-scuppcrs  (whatever  they 
may  be),  or  overboard.  The  captain  came  back  presently ; 
— J  ..  i._  passed  me,  he  shouted  in  my  ear ;  "  I'd  go  too. 


iflw 


"  Presently,"  I  roared  in  reply.  "  This  is  a  new  sight  to 
me.     Just  five  minutes  more. 

"  Hold  on  tight,  then." 

No  need  to  bid  me  "  hold  tight."  I  was  clinging  to  the 
rope  I  grasped  with  great  tenacity,  for  every  now  and  then 
the  deck  became  so  steep  that  my  feet  slipped  from  under 
me,  and  the  wave-tops  that  left  their  own  element  and 
came  firing  across  us,  struck  me  with  a  force  which  I  had 
not  hitherto  attributed  to  water,  unless  shot  out  of  the  hose 
of  an  engine. 

It  was  a  grand  scene.  I  bad  never  witnessed  anything 
like  it  before.  I  had  indeed  seen  more  than  one  storm  on 
a  bold  coast,  but  there  is  all  the  difference  between  a  wave 
breaking  on  the  shore,  and  a  wave  in  the  open'sca,  that  there 
is  between  a  caged  lion  and  a  lion  in  the  desert.  It  is  a 
great  thing  in  these  nil  aiimirari  days  to  be  able  to  feel  awe, 
and  I  experienced  that  sensation.  Nature  seemed  so  vaat^ 
so  irresisiiblc ;  man,  so  puny  and  weak.  I  bad  read  many 
descriptions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  storms  at  sea,  but 
bad  never  caught  an  idea  of  the  truth  from  Ihem,  so  that  I 
despair  of  being  able  to  express  what  I  felt.  It  waa  so 
absurd  that  I  had  ever  reckoned  the  little  lives  and  histo- 
ries of  my  kind  so  highly.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fsct 
that  we  men,  who  give  ourselves  such  am,  are  but  as  mit«i 
in  a  cheese.  Doubtless,  there  may  be  good  mites  and  had, 
wite  mites  and  foolith,  but  when  they  are  marhed  up  to- 
gether with  a  lump  of  butter,  at  the  point  of  a  knife,  thej 
are  merged  in  equal  insignificance. 
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As  an  iodividunl  mite,  hoireTcr,  I  began  to  tbel  cold, 
wet,  and  uncomfortable,  and  commenced  a  leriea  of  acro- 
batic performaiireB  having  for  their  object  the  attainment, 
first  of  the  cabin  stairs,  aod  then  of  my  berth.  In  time  all 
this  was  accomplished,  though  not  without  some  bruises; 
then,  perched  on  mj  shelf,  I  succeeded  in  gettins  fid  of  my 
wet  outer  "armcnta,  and  rolling  mjself  up  in  a  blanket,  waa 
•OOQ  rocked  to  sleep. 

I  was  awakened  hj"  a  Tiolent  concussion.  HaTO  you  ever, 
when  going  up  stairs  in  the  dark,  expected  another  step 
when  you  were  on  the  level,  and  got  a  jerk  which  tried 
ererj  nerve  in  your  body?  WeU,  that  was  the  effect. 
Whetherl  was  thrown  out  of  my  berth,  or  jumped  down  in  a 
panic,  I  don't  know.  I  remember  trampling  on  something, 
which  must  have  been  tbc  diamond  merchant;  stumbling 
into  the  saloon,  catching  a  glimpse  of  three  ni!d-cyed  pas- 
sengers, prostrate  hitherto  with  sea-sickness,  but  now  cured 
by  lear;  struggling  up  the  cabin  stairs  against  a  torrent  of 
water  which  came  pouring  down  them ;  aud  at  lut  reach- 
ingthe  deck. 

The  day  was  breaking.  The  wind  hod  gone  down  some- 
whaL  A  low  tine  of  coast  was  visible  in  the  disUnco.  The 
steamer  was  aground,  heeling  over  on  her  port  aide,  and 
■the  wave.s  were  buffeting  her  lo  pieces.  I  managed  to 
climb  to  (he  starboard  side  of  the  funnel,  the  base  of  which 
prevented  me  from  slipping  along  the  steep  deck,  while  the 
bulwarks  and  paddle-box  behind  formed  a  barrier  against 
the  violence  of  the  waves. 

But  this  l.iitor  advantage  did  not  last  long;  plank  by 
plank,  paddle-box  and  bulwarks  were  torn  to  pieces,  and 
the  loose  splinters  were  a  fresh  source  of  danger.  A  sailor 
clinging  to  the  skylight  over  the  engines,  not  far  from  my 
station,  had  hi;  arms  broken  by  a  mass  of  wood  and  iron 
which  was  hurled  against  him ;  and  then  the  waves,  which 
now  washed  the  deck  without  opposition,  had  him  at  their 
mercy.  They  rolled  him  back,  away  from  me,  then  threw 
him  forward  almost  to  my  feet,  so  that  T  could  see  his  piti- 
ful,  appealing  eyes;  but  before  I  could  clutch  him,  uicy 
snatched  him  away  apiin.  So  they  worried  bim  to  death, 
aud  then  sported  with  bis  corpse. 

There  were  two  boats;  the  captain  and  crew  attempted 
to  get  one  afloat ;  but  the  gear  was  out  of  order,  or  they 
were  clumsy,  or  Ihe  situation  was  unfavorable.  Any  way, 
the  boat  was  capsized,  and  some  of  those  who  were  tryine 
to  launch  it  were,  I  think,  crushed,  judging  by  the  cryl 
heaid.  The  other  boat,  which  was  near  me,  had  a  side 
stove  in,  but  amongst  the  ruins  of  it  I  saw  the  yellow  rim 
of  a  life-buoy,  which  I  determined  to  have.  It  wivs  a  task 
of  peril  and  difficnlty  to  reach  the  place,  but  I  effected  it, 
■nd  there,  inside  the  boat,  clinging  to  the  thwarts,  I  found 
my  old  man,  the  diamond-merchant. 

"  Mine !  mine  1  "  he  cried,  when  1  had  disentangled  the 
life-buoy,  and  passed  one  of  my  arms  through  it.  He  could 
not  have  meant  that  it  was  his  private  property,  because 
the  name  of  the  steamer  was  painted  upon  it ;  T  sup- 
pose he  had  iiirmed  the  intention  to  appropriate  it  before  1 
came,  and  hij  strength  liad  failed  litm.  liie  boat  proved 
abettor  protection  than  it  bad  looked.  When  the  lar^o 
waves  struck  the  stranded  vessel,  they  rose  up  and  en- 
veloped her,  flooding  the  docks  with  water,  which  poured 
off  them  again  in  cataracts.  1  found  on  each  occasion  tltat 
the  boat  was  lifted  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  flooded, 
and  this  of  <!our30  brought  relief  when  the  reflni  came.  1 
had  not,  as  U'fore,  to  cling  hard  to  prevent  bein^  dragged 
»way,  the  give  of  the  boat  as  it  floated  and  subsided  easing 
the  strain. 

The  vessel  was  settling  down  in  ihe  sands,  burying  her- 
self as  phe  Bwayeii,  burrowing  like  a  mudfish ;  it  was  plain 
that  no'livinir  thln^  subject  to  drowning  could  remain  with 
her  long.  It  had  been  broad  daylight  now  for  hours ;  we 
were  in  the  mouth  of  some  river,  for  land  could  be  seen  on 
both  sides-  Bat  no  vessel  coming  to  our  assistance  was 
visible.  It  was  a  more  qnestion  of  time,  however ;  the 
wind  had  gone  down,  and  the  sea  was  not  too  rou!;h  for  a 
good  boat;  wo  were  sure  to  be  seen.  Wiih  [jio  aid  of  the 
Rfe-buoy,  a  man  might  well  float  till  he  was  r.:  .kcd  "Pi  '^^ 
it«  value  was  evidently  immense.  ^ 


"  Mine  1  "  reiterat«d  the  old  man,  clutching  at  it  u  the 
boat  was  floated  for  a  loncer  time  than  it  had  been  fet. 
And  when  tbe  wat«r  receded,  and  we  were  once  men 
stranded  on  the  deck,  he  felt  in  his  breast,  drew  oat  i 
leather  case,  and  cried :  "  A  fortune  for  it  I  a  fbitims  Ice 

iti" 

I  looked  at  the  nearest  bank ;  it  seemed  quite  potsble 
for  a  strong  swimmer  to  reach  it,  and  1  was  a  very  rtnog 
swimmer.  Not  probable,  perhaps,  but  possible.  Monej 
was  not  worth  stc^y  industry,  sostained  sclf-deniRl,  bal  it 
it  was  well  worth  striking  one  blow  for. 

"  On  your  word  as  a  dying  man,"  I  said,  "do  you  believe 
that  if  I  survive,  I  shall  get  ten  diousand  for  the  sevenlj- 
five  jewels  1  " 

"  Double,  on  my  oath  —  doable  1  "  ' 

.    I  took  my  arm  out  of  the  life-buoy,  and  pat  it  over  bil 
shoulder,  at  the  same  time  receiving  the  leather  ease. 

I  had  run  up  on  deck  in  my  sbirt  and  drawers,  ind  wit 
pocketless  ;  so  I  took  off  a  handkerchief  1  had  roand  aj 
head,  tied  the  jewels  up  in  that,  and  then  secured  it  about 
my  waist. 

I  had  hardly  done  this  before  the  boat  in  which  we  *eit 
was  washed  clear  of  the  deck,  and  as,  though  broken  ssd 
full  of  water  she  proved  too  shallow  and  buoyant  to  p 
down,  I  still  clung  to  her  for  a  minute  or  so ;  but  (he  wiiei 
washed  BO  high  over  her  gunwale,  that  I  had  to  let  eo,  ind 
swim  to  a  loose  oar  which  was  floating  near.  Tbe  old  mu 
was  kept  well  out  of  the  water  by  the  buoy  ;  I  saw  hiai  » 
couple  of  waves  off  with  bis  shoulders  well  above  it.  Thew 
was  no  spray  now  to  drown  him,  for  the  wind  had  sank  to 
a  whisper,  and,  if  his  strength  lasted,  he  seemed  safe.  He 
had  made  a  good  purchase.  As  for  my  own  prospects,  mj 
short  trip  from  the  boat  lo  the  support  to  wbiah  I  now 
clung  was  sufficient  to  show  me  that  I  had  not  enough  Wl 
in  me  to  swid  ashore ;  "no,  nor  half  the  way,  nor  a  qairts 
of  the  way.  My  weight  slightly  submerged  tbc  oar,  m  4»l> 
when  the  crest  of  a  large  wave  caught  me,  1  gotadnrtiM 
which  robbed  mo  of  the  breath  I  wanted  so  badly.  8«'  J 
could  fight  for  a  long  time  yet,  having  somelhiog  W  JoW 
on  by.  Some  part  of  the  steamer  which  must  nave  bees- 
tenable  up  to  this  time,  was  so  no  longer,  for  several  fredi 
figures  were  suddenly  to  be  seen  in  the  water,  cliodng  W 
anything  that  would  float  Three  of  them  made  for  l« 
buoy,  and  two  reached  it,  which  sealed  the  fate  of  the  du- 
mond-merchant.  Not  that  the  buoy  became  useless;  i'  w»i 
as  good  a  support  to  the  three  men  as  my  oar  was  to  mjiel' 
alone  ;  but  that  was  not  enough  for  the  old  man,  wbsi  re- 
quired to  be  kept  higher  out  of  the  water.  I  saw  him  "tih 
holding  on  for  some  time  after  ho  had  ceased  from  w 
attempts  to  keep  his  head  up ;  then  ho  disappeared  alWge- 
ther.  I  nearly  met  the  same  fate ;  I  was  all  but  unconscioM 
when  a  shore-boat  came  to  my  rescue.  A  sailor  W'*'*^^ 
hand  in  the  handkerchief  lied  round  my  waist,  aod  Mi^ 
to  draw  me  into  the  boat  by  it.  It  gave  way,  and  I  dn^ 
back  again  into  the  water.  He  caught  me  agun  by  W 
arm,  and  dragged  me  back  to  life.  But  my  Ji*^?™ 
emeralds,  and  sapphires  had  gone  to  the  bottom  el  "* 
Scheldt. 

For  a  few  hours,  and  up  to  my  chin  in  water  all  Ihe  on* 
I  was  a  moderately  rich  man ;  all  the  rest  of  my  life  I »« 
been  a  poor  one.  Oh  I  if  that  knot  in  my  hand  kerchief  MJ 
held,  or  if  the  Dutchman  who  rescued  me  had  caught  taw 
of  my  leg,  or  hair,  or  ear—  But  it  is  too  provoBSg;  J 
can't  hear  to  think  of  it. 


After  the  death  of  Fourier  the  leadership  ^eToW 
upon  M.  CoRsidorant,  the  editor  of  La  Phal^iS'-  ^ 
activity  of  the  disciples  continued  unabated.  Every  «" 
versary  of  the  birthdny  of  the  founder  they  celebralea  oj 
a  public  dinner.  In  1838  the  number  of  guei^WJ""^ 
ninety ;  in  the  following  year  they  had  iDoieM*d  » 
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handred ;  snd  Uiey  aflerw&rdi  rose  to  more  tbau  one  thou- 
Mtnd.  Everj'  aQciversary  of  his  death  the^  visited  his 
gnre  at  the  cemetery  of  MoDtinartre,  and  decorated  it 
with  wreatliR  of  iinniortelleB.  Upon  these  Bolcmn  occa- 
nous  refn-escntalives  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Mid  testified  by  their  presence  to  the  faith  they  had  em- 
braced. In  Jiinuary,  1639,  the  Librairie  Sociale,  in  tbo 
Bae  de  I'Ecole,  de  Medicine,  was  eotahlishcd,  And  the 
work*  of  Fourier  and  his  disciples,  with  those  of  other 
socialist  writers,  obtained  a  largo  circulation.  In  1840  a 
compacy,  with  a  capital  of  700,000  francs,  was  started  to 
purchase  M.  Dulaiy  s  property  at  CoDd^,  with  a  view  to 
lound  a  phalanx.  'Ilto  compaay,  which  still  exists,  is  called 
Socidtd  pour  la  Propagation  et  la  Realisation  dc  la  Th^orie 
Socidtaire.  Some  time  afterwards  we  are  informed  that 
the  estate  hail  beeo  purchased,  aod  ne  hear  of  some  of  the 
disciplet  visiting  it  to  superintend  the  works  that  had  been 
begun.  With  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  Madame  Vig- 
onnmx,  M.  Maurize,  an  architect  and  disciple,  had  drawn 
□p  plans  for  a  complete  phalaost^re,  which  are  still  core- 
fiiUy  preserved  in  the  hope  that  they  may  ultimately  bo 
required.  M.  Considdrant  went  to  various  towns  through- 
out France  to  lecture  upon  the  new  doctrines.  At  Paris  he 
was  frequently  heard  in  the  Alhdn^e  Koya!.  Meanwhile 
the  literature  of  the  school  nipidly  increased.  MM.  Paget, 
Charles  Peliarin,  ViUegardellc,  and  Madame  Vigoureux, 
were  active  contributors ;  but  the  greatest  success  was  re- 
served for  Sladame  Gatti  dc  Gomoud,  who  was  the  first  to 
expound  the  theory  with  some  degree  of  literary  grace. 
In  1840  La  Phalange  began  to  appear,  as  a  regular  news- 
paper, three  times  a  week.  It  commenced  with  a  manifesto, 
in  which  the  object  of  its  publication  is  defined  to  be  ■'  La 
determination  dcs  conditions  dc  I' Association  des  indivi- 
dus,  des  families,  et  des  classes  dans  la  Commune,  element 
alv^olaire  dc  I'lilat  et  de  la  socidtd.  1.  Touto  doctrine  de 
r^forme  sociale  qui  ne  repose  pas  sur  un  syslcme  particu- 
lier  et  di<terminc  d'une  nouvelle  oi^onisiiiion  de  la  Com- 
mune n'est  qu'une  illusion.  2,  Toute  doctrine  qui  presento 
un  plan  pour  unu  organisation  de  la  Commune  peut  Gtre 
miso  k  rexpcm'ni.'e  sur  un  terrain  d'une  demi-licue  carnfe 
sans  r^volutionner  la  socidt^.  S.  Tout  syeteme  dprouv^ 
par  I'esp^riencc  locale  doLt  se  substituer  au  syslbme  social 
ezistant  par  relfet  de  sa  propre  superiorilo." 

La  Phalange  was  immediately  assailed  by  the  other  news- 
papers; and  the  more  violently  it  was  attacked,  the  more 
widely  its  principles  became  known.  An  article  upon 
Fourierinn,  in  the  Revve  da  Deux  Morufet,  by  M,  Rcybaud, 
was  translated  into  English  and  Spanish.  M.  Blanqui,  the 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 

awn  the  subject,  M.  Ott^avi  expounded  it  to  the  Institut 
istoriquc.  Lamennais  criticised  it  in  Lis  "  Pased  et  Avenir." 
M.  Chaudca-Aigues  reviewed  it  in  his "Eciivains  Mod- 
ernes-"  Some  of  its  principles  began  to  exercise  a  power- 
ful influence.  Several  newspapers  in  Paris,  and  through- 
out the  country,  demanded  social  revolution  rather  than 
political  agitation.  The  cries  of  "  Oi^anisalion  du  Travail," 
"  Droit  au  Travail,"  tliat  were  nowTjeginning  to  bo  heard 
so  frequently  in  afler-dinner  toasts,  and  in  the  mouths  of 
the  populace,  wcro  traced  bade  to  Fourier.  Cabet  had 
already  publiJicd  his  "  Voyage  en  Icarie;"  Louis  Blanc 
vras  writing  in  La  Revut  du  Proffru,  and  many  other  Ehadcs 
of  socialism  and  communism  were  springlni;  into  existence, 
and  eagerly  competing  for  public  favor,  ileanwhile  riots 
oecurred  at  Paris  and  in  several  towns  in  the  country,  and 
it  became  evident  that  the  agitation  had  been  already  com- 
municated to  the  classes  whose  destiny  was  bo  vehemently 
debated.  In  1S43  La  Phalange  became  a  daily  paper  with  a 
new  name.  La  Democratie  Pacifique,  and  contiiiucd  through- 
out the  revolution  of  February.  At  the  same  time  an 
"  Almanach  Phalanstdrien  "  was  ptiblii^hcd  at  fifly  cen- 
times to  diffuse  ft  knowledge  of  Fourierism  incounlry  dis- 
tricts. It  obtained  a  circulation  of  thirty  thousand  copies. 
The  Fourierists  regretted  that  the  revolution  came  so  soon. 
The  world  they  feared  was  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  to  bo 
at  once  resolved  into  phalanxes.  The  result  proved  that 
tbeir  doubts  were  well  founded.  However,  ihcy  agreed  to 
giro  it  tlieir  earnest  support,  uid  M.  Considdraut  issued  a 
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manifesto  of  a  very  inflated  character,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  read  with  gravity.  He  was  retumul  as  a  deputy  to  the 
National  Assembly.  Ho  took  every  opportunity  to  press 
his  views  upon  the  government.  He  demanded  that  four 
sittings  should  be  appropriated  to  him  for  the  purpose,  a 
request  that  was  not  granted.  He  opposed,  with  great  en- 
ergy, the  rising  power  of  Napoleon ;  but  in  this  unequal 
contost  he  was  utterly  discomfited.  His  newspaper  was 
suppressed  in  August,  1850,  and  he  himself  was  obliged  to 
quit  France  for  a  time. 

M.  Schneider  communicated  the  theory  to  his  country- 
men in  Germany,  in  1837.  The  knowledge  was  farther  ex- 
tended in  a  series  of  newspaper  articles  by  M.  Gatzkow,in 
1842;  and  separate  works  treating  of  the  subject  were  sub- 
sequently published  b^  M.  Stein  and  M.  Loose.  In  Spain, 
it  iound  an   active   disciple  in  Don  Joachin  Abreo  ;  and  a 

Cfor  reali/atioD  was  laid  before  the  Regent  by  Don 
uel  de  Beloy.  In  England,  Mr.  Hugh  Dohcrty  was  al- 
ready advocating  it  in  the  Vominp  Sfor.  In  1841,  his  paper 
ppeared  with  the  new  name  oi  London  Phalanx ;  and  it  was 
announced  that  thousands  of  pounds,  and  thou<'ands  of 
acres,  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  disciples.  He  Commun- 
ists of  the  school  of  Owen  received  the  new  opinions  favor- 
ably, and  wished  ihem  every  success  in  their  undertaking. 
In  America,  Fourier  soon  obtained  followers;  the  doctrine 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  M.  Je]m  Manesca,  who 
was  the  secretary  of  a  phalanstcrtan  society,  established 
in  New  York  to  early  as  1838, 

In  1840,  no  less  than  fiily  German  families  started  from 
New  York,  under  the  leadership  of  &m.  Gnertner  and 
Ilempel,  both  Fouricrists,  to  establish  a  colony  in  Texas. 
They  seem  to  have  prospered  for  a  time  at  leni't,  for  their 
numbers  subsequently  rose  to  two  hundred  (liousand.  In 
October  of  the  ?aine  year,  the  first  number  of  lliu  Phalanx 
appeared  at  Buflalo,  in  New  York  State.  IMr,  Albert  Bris- 
bane, who  had  recently  returned  from  P.iris,  hnd  just  pub- 
lished awork  on  the  "  Social  Destiny  of  Wan,"  vLicb  is,  to 
a  great  extent,  an  abridgment  of  M.  Considcmnt's  "  Desti- 
nee  Sociale."  He  became  the  editor  of  the  Future,  which 
replaced  the  Phalanx,  and  was  published  at  New  York. 
Ttiis  paper  obtained  but  a  small  circulation,  and  Mr  Bris- 
bane thought  it  advisable  to  discontinue  it,  and,  in  its  stead, 
to  purchase  a  eoliiinn  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  In  hia 
writings,  Mr,  Brisbane  is  very  anxious  that  tbo  reader 
should  distinguish  (he  new  principle  of  association  from  the 
communism  of  Owen,  which  had  titllcn,  by  rcpeate<l  failure, 
into  discredit.  "  The  views  of  the  latter,"  hi-  says,  "  have 
excited  in  the  public  mind  the  strongcFt  prepossessions 
against  the  magniiiecnt  problem  of  association,  ;ind  raised 
up  the  most  devious  obstacles  to  its  impartial  examination. 
To  condemn  association  because  Mr.  Owen  has  advocated 
a  eommuniiy  of  property,  or  attacked  religion,  shows  a  want 
of  impartiality  and  dii^crimination."  When  Iifr.  Brisbane 
began  his  propaganda,  there  was  a  "  Society  of  Friends  of 
Progress"  in  exisfencc  in  Boston.  It  included  among  it* 
members  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  intellectual 
capital  of  the  New  World.  Dr.  Chauning  was  its  leader, 
and  Theodore  Parker,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  George 
Ripley,  were  to  be  seen  at  its  meetings.  1  he  social  system 
of  Fourier  did  not  escape  their  attention.  A  paper  called 
the  Dial  was  started,  to  which  Emerson,  Parker,  and  Mar- 


community  upon  the  principles 


t  so  modified 
peculiar  views.  The  result  was  the  ac- 
quisition of  Brook  Farm,  which  consisted  of  two  hundred 
acres,  situated  near  Mr.  Parker's  ministry.  "  Tlie  plan  of 
tlie  comniuniiy  is,  all  mho  have  properly  to  take  stock  and 
receive  a  fixetl  interest  thereon  ;  then  to  keep  house  or  board 
in  common,  as  they  shall  severally  desire,  at  the  cost  of  pro- 
visions purchased  at  wbolesale,  or  raised  on  the  farm ;  and 
for  all  to  labor  in  community,  and  be  paid  at  a  certain 
rate  an  hour,  choosing  Iheir  own  number  of  hours,  and  their 
own  kind  of  work.  With  the  results  of  their  labor  and 
their  interest  they  are  to  pay  their  board  ;  all  labor, 
whether  bodily  or  intellectual,  is  to  be  paid  at  the  same  raw 
of  wages.  After  becoming  members  ofthccommunitj-,nona 
engaged  merely  in  bodily  labor ;    the   hours  re- 
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the  acquisition  of  wealth,  but  to  uie  production  of  latollect- 
aal  goods."  "  Id  order,"  they  lay,  "  to  live  a  religious 
and  moral  Ufa  worthy  the  name,  they  feel  it  ii  necessajry  to 
come  oDt  in  some  degree  from  the  world,  and  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  community  of  property,  so  far  aa  to  exclude 
competition  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  trade,  while  they 
reserve  BufBcient  private  property,  or  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing it,  lor  all  purposes  of  independence  and  tEolation  at 
will."  This  community'  existed  for  six  years,  and  under- 
went many  vicissitudes.  It  had  begun  ortbodoxin  religion, 
from  a  Unitarian  point  of  view,  but  it  rapidly  drifted,  under 
the  influence  oitAi.  Ripley,  into  transcendentalism,  and  was 
finally  associated  with  the  stricter  Fourieristio  communities 
that  subsequently  arose.  It  was  ruined  commercially  by 
debt,  and  by  a  nre  that  destroyed  a  large  building  upon 
which  they  had  spent  much  money.  Actuated  by  religious 
motives,  similar  communities  were  founded,  bat  geaerallv 
by  very  different  men.  The  Rev.  Idin  Ballou,  a  Tfniversal- 
ist  clergyman  and  vigorous  writer,  originated  the  Hopedale 
Community,  which  he  based  upon  the  strictest  principles  of 
morality.  It  has  the  merit  of  Laving  lasted  longer  than  any 
of  the  others  of  this  period.  "  It  affords,"  says  its  founder, 
"  a  peaceful  and  colonial  homo  for  all  conscienUous  per- 
sons, of  whatever  religious  sect,  who  now  embrace  practical 
Christianity  ;  such  need  sympathy,  cooperation,  and  fraler- 
nal  awociation,  without  undue  interference.  Here  they 
may  find  wliat  they  need  ;  here  they  may  give  and  receive 
strength  by  rational,  liberal  Christian  union."  About  the 
same  time  the  Northingarians,  a  religious  sect  with  rather 
a  negative  theology,  founded  the  Nor^ampton  Community  ; 
and  the  Skaneateles  Association  was  also  established  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Collins,  who  insisted  that  oil  can- 
didates should  publicly  renounce  a  belief  in  BevBlation  and 
Providential  Government  before  gaining  admission.  He 
repudiated  licentiousness,  yet  maintained  that  when  mar- 
ried persons  "have  outlived  their  affections,  and  cannot 
longer  contribute  to  each  other's  happiness,  the  sooner  the 
separation  takes  place  the  better."  Mr.  Collins  was  forced 
to  modify  some  of  his  relations,  and  even  then  the  society 
had  indifferent  success  :  it  was  broken  up  in  less  than  three 
years,  and  its  founder  abandoned  his  philanthropic  projects 
lo  return,  as  a  newspaper  expressed  it,  "  to  the  decencies 
and  respectabilities  of  orthodox  Wiggery." 

But  the  inftuence  of  Mr.  Brisbane  was  not  limited  to  in- 
directly inspiring  these  eccentric  experiments.  It  whs  said 
that  in  New  York  alone,  in  1843,  there  were  three  newspa- 

girs  refiecting  the  opinions  of  Fourier,  and  no  less  than 
rt^  throughout  the  rest  of  the  States.  Besides  this,  many 
revicwa  were  occupied  in  discussing  them.  The  first  asso- 
ciation in  America  to  call  itself  a  phalanx  was  Sylvania. 
It  was  be^n  in  October,  1843,  and  lasted  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half.  Tliere  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  members, 
and  Mr.  Horace  Greeley's  name  appears  among  the  list  of 
its  officers ;  it  consisted  of  2,300  acres  in  Punnsylrania.  The 
money  for  the  undertaking  was  raised  in  shares  of  twenty- 
flve  dollars,  upon  which  interest  was  to  be  paid.  The 
fUlure  of  the  experiment  was  complete  :  the  persons  who 
assembled  were  of  incompatible  dispo^tions.  The  old  story 
repeats  itself —  the  shareholders  lost  their  shares ;  and  the 
members,  besides  their  shares,  lost  their  time  and  temper. 
It  would  be  a  wearisome  and  profitlesa  task  to  follow  Mr. 
Noyes,  to  whose  "  History  of  American  Socialisms  "  I  owe 
these  ourticulars,  through  the  details  of  these  ill-fated  socie- 
ties. There  were  thirty-four  undertaken  during  the  Fourier 
excitement,but  of  these  we  have  complete  statistics  of  only 
fourteen.  Upon  the  average  they  had  one  hundred'  and 
sixty-five  members,  1,224  acres  of  land,  and  lasted  for  four 
jears.  Hopedale  existed  the  longest  —  seventeen  years  ; 
the  ahorte^t,  only  eight  months.  Some  includecl  four  hun- 
dred and  fitly  members,  others  not  more  than  twenty  ;  the 
largest  possessed  2,814  acres;  the  smallest  —  Brook  Farm 
—  200. 

The  history  of  one  of  these  societies  is  the  history  of  alL 
A  writer  denounces  in  very  long  words  the  eyjls  of'^society. 
He  depicts  the  beauty,  the  innocence,  tl|„  harmony  of 
country  life  in  community.    He  gatbert  «l)nj(  bim  a  few 


enthusiasts  like  himself —  and  many  knaves.  Thejr  Mod 
out  a  landscape  painter,  or  some  equally  qualified  penon, 
to  choose  the  site  of  tlie  new  Eden.  Ihcy  select  abculi- 
fnl  farm  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  sceouy  a  very 
fine,  but  the  land  is  very  poor,  and  the  chmste  delettable. 
They  raise  money  in  shares  amongst  themselves,  or  bj  nb- 
Bcriptions  from  philanthropists.  A  small  partioc  of  the 
purchase  is  paid  in  cash,  the  rest  remains  upon  martgage. 
iTiey  set  out  with  a  heavy  debt,  an  emMy  purse,  nuuij 
long  speeches,  and  mnch  enthusiasm.  When  th^  irriie 
upon  the  spot,  they  find  no  accommodalioa.  '^'J'' 
"huddled  together  like  brutes  "  in  "  kwse  sheds."  Tbej 
find  hard  and  rough  work,  very  different  [rom  tlul  » 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.  Tbey  get  Utde  lood. 
"  "There  was  seldom  any  butter,  cheese,  or  animil  food 
upon  the  table."  The  river  overflows  its  banks,  and  tbnfr 
fburths  of  the  people  are  struck  down  with  fever  and  s^ 
The  society  becomes  an  asylum  for  the  "  needy,  sicl,  sod 
disaUed."  No  one  prospers  but  the  doctor.  For  a  lin* 
in  spite  of  every  difficulty,  the  enthusiasm  continuet-  Pa- 
haps  the  experiment  appears  on  the  point  of  success  "Iw" 
internal  diviuons  arise.  Persons  who  all  their  Uiwlodj 
have  had  their  tempers  conveniently  isolated  in  (to 
homes,  for  the  excluave  benefit  of  their  wives  and  ciu- 
dren,  are  now  forced  continually  into  contact  with  wa 
fellow-men.  What  wonder  if,  under  so  severe  a  liisl,  tin 
should  not  alwavs  maintain  the  eijuanimity  of  ^1^ 
Dissensions,  rivalries,  jealousies,  spring  up  "■"'T^?' 
Uon.  The  man^ement  of  the  (arm  is  a  constant  difi- 
cuUy.  11  a  field  has  to  be  ploughed,  some  hours  ire  »pat 
in  making  speeches  about  it,  and  finding  out  who  "*  >»* 
it ;  tools  that  belong  to  nobody  in  particular  are  "hmedbj 
everybody  in  general.  "  The  deficit  increases ;  meanrtill 
disease  persecutes  them.  All  through  the  snltry  '^'^ 
which  should  have  been  their  working  time,  theji  lie*™ 
in  their  loose  sheds,  sweating  and  shivering  in  miaery  M 
despair.  Human  parasites  cather  about  them,  lite  nu- 
tur^s  scenting  prey  from  alar.  Their  own  pasrioni  W 
ment  them  ;  tbey  are  cursed  with  suspicion  and  the  eil 
eye ;  they  quarrel  about  religion,  they  quarrel  abont  UKit 
food.  They  dispute  about  carrying  out  their  prinuplefc 
Eight  or  ten  families  desert ;  the  rest  worry  on  throng  w 
lone  years.  Foes  watch  them  with  cruel  exultaWiB. 
"This,"  adds  Mr.  Noyes,  with  sod  truth,  "iMi  i"  nc* 
comedy,  but  direst  tragedy."  Other  socieUes  sligbUy  nrj 
in  their  details,  but  never  vary  in  their  fiulure.  Tha  jWi 
1S46-47  proved  fatal  to  most  of  them.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Brisbane  acknowledged  in  July,  1847,  that  only  ibw 
then  survived ;  long  since  then  even  these  three  bsTS  wc- 
cumbed. 

Tet  Fourierism  had  still  many  advocates.  In  IMS  « 
find  an  "  American  Union  of  Associatlonists  "  existing  "I 
New  York,  with  local  unions  in  some  of  the  prinaW 
cities  throughout  the  states.  They  published  a  weektj 
newspaper,  the  Harbinger,  and  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  •»• 
theu-  president.  George  lUpley  and  Parke  Godwin  *et« 
among  their  officers.  .    ■  i    ■ 

It  l^ppened  that  Saint-Simon  had  numerous  diseipiu  ■■ 
France,  and  Owen  in  England,  long  before  Fourier  bec«« 
known,  yet  his  system  was  formed  quite  independeaUr«^ 
them.  All  its  leading  features  were  expltuned  in  the  "  TW- 
orle  des  Quatre  Mouvements,"  published  in  1801.  At  thil 
date  SainlrSimon  had  vrritten  only  his  fantastic  painpbl« 
"  Lettres  d'un  Habitant  do  Genfeve,"  which  never  had  aij 
circulation,  and  long  remained  unknown.  Owen's  "Ut- 
ters on  the  Formation  of  Character  "  did  not  appear  m 
1812.  To  the  SociaUst  writers  of  the  preceding  cenarj 
Fourier  was,  however,  considerably  indebted.  Both  MJ 
relly  and  Mably  attributed  moral  evil  to  the  institutions  rf 
society,  not  to  the  disposition  of  man.  They  both  inrisMO 
that  (iual  education  should  be  extended  to  the  children  d 
all,  and  they  relied  upon  the  natural  attraction  of  '»'*f" 
a  sufficient  preservative  against  idleness.  Morelly_  »nTO' 
cated  the  resolution  of  society  into  agricultural  association* 
composed  of  one  thousand  or  two  thousand  persons,  wlu 
were  to  live  together  in  the  same  building,  and  to  oultivaW 
for  the  common  benefit,  the  land  belongmg  U>  tha  oomsB 
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nity.    They  iusiEted,  hoveTer.  upon  aa  ecjaal  diatribu^o 
of  the  produce.     Talent  or  ekill,  according  to  them,  im- 


posed a  higher  obligation  upon  the  tmsseeaor,  but  no  greater 
olum  to  reward.  They  denounced  the  possesnion  oE  pri- 
vate property,  which  Fourier  was  far  from  doing.     They 


reUed  upon  a  sense  of  duty  as  a  sufficient  incentive  for  the 
performanci!  of  repulaive  services,  while  Fourier  endeav- 
ored rather  to  invest  them  witb  arti6cial  chanos,  and  to 
make  their  execution  the  pathway  to  honor  and  reward. 
They  upheld  the  sanctity  of  the  family,  and  their  ideal  was 
one  of  republican  simplicity  in  dress  and  manner,  where 


ituarv  laws  would  plav  an  important  jwirt.  The  prin- 
i  of  Droit  au  Travail  bad  been  proclaimed  by  Robes- 
pierre in  hif  "  Declaration  of  the  Rigbtt  of  Man."  Fou- 
rier also  maintained  its  justice,  though  lie  denied  its  possi- 
bility during  tile  existence  of  civilization.  He  shared  with 
Saint  Just  tlie  opinion  that  agriculture,  not  manufacture, 
ia  the  fitting  employment  for  man.  Ho  agreed  with  Ba- 
baof  that  society  should  provide  a  minimum  for  all  its 
members,  and  that  land  should  be  the  property  of  the  aam- 
munity  and  not  of  individuals ;  but  he  differed  from  tbem 
in  the  points  where  Socialism  diverges  from  Communism. 
The  inftuence  exercised  by  Fourier  dunng  tlie  years  pre- 
ceding the  revolution  of  IMS  was  very  great  But  it  arose 
ctdefly  from  the  earnestness  with  which  his  disciples  de- 
nounced the  intolerable  misery  of  the  masses,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  deliverance  their  words  excited.  In  the  ferment 
of  revolutionary  ideas  numerous  apostles  of  socialism  arose ; 
but  of  these  the  doctrines  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Cabel  be- 
came the  most  influential.  They  both  were  the  advocates 
of  a  more  equal  division  of  property,  ihey  both  sought  to 
rectify  the  disabilities  of  nature  no  less  than  to  remove  the 
iojustices  of  society-.  The  extreme  centralization  contem- 
plated by  Louis  Blsnc  belongs  rather  to  Saint-Simon  than 
to  Fourier,  and  is  the  exact  reverse  of  the  self-governing 
system  prevailing  in  Harmony.  Cabct  has,  indeed,  trans- 
ported into  his  ideal  State  of  Icaria  some  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  pbalanstire,  and  the  possibihty  of  attractive 
industry  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Icarians  in  mechanical  contrivances.  Fourier  has  still  dis- 
ciples in  Paris,  whose  coafidance  has  survived  the  despotism 
of  the  empire,  and  the  mootht  of  horror  that  followed  its 
overthrow ;  and  who,  adhering  to  the  faith  of  their  master, 
continue  to  believe  that  our  present  industrial  system  is  but 
a  provisional  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  society ;  but 
that  tiiat  problem  can  never  be  solved  by  delusing  the 
world  in  blood  by  an  armed  insurrection ;  nor  yet  by  trans- 
ferring political  power  from  the  educated  classes  to  those 
who  ruin  by  their  ignorance  the  cause  they  desire  to  serve, 
and  di^ace  it  by  the  violence  of  their  passions.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Fourier  sincerely  loved  humanity  and 
labored  earnestly  in  its  service.  He  sought  to  lead  man- 
kind to  a  terrestrial  paradise,  where  there  would  be  much 
eating  of  sugar-plums,  many  courtships  and  few  marriages, 
where  a  complete  surrender  to  every  passion  of  our  nature 
would  constitute  at  once  the  happiest  and  the  noblest  life, 
and  where  the  animating  and  controlling  principle  of  dutv 
would  l>e  almost  unknown.  For  this  he  nas  incurred  much 
obloquy,  and  bisnamehaspassed  into  a  by-word  of  reproach 


TALLEYRAND. 


Tkb  chain  of  being  begins  with  the  animalcule  and  ex- 
pands into  die  elephant:  so  it  is. with  the  chain  of  events. 
No  action  or  accident  of  our  lives  is  insignificant;  the  most 
trivial  may  be  the  germ  of  our  destiny.  When  a  child  at 
nurse   Talleyrand  had  a  severe  fall.     What  event  coulil 

Eisjbty  be  more  inevitable  or  commonplace  in  a  child's 
tory  ?  It  was  not  commonplace,  however,  in  this  child's 
history.  But  for  that  fall  he  would  have  been  simply  a 
noble  of  Cancien  r^ime:  profligate,  indolent,  voluptuous, 
a  unit  amongst  his  herd ;  expiating  his  sins  at  lost  in  the 
obacuritv  of  ejtile,  or  more  probably  beneath  the  knife  of 
the  guillotine;  and  thus  he  would  have -dropped  out  of  the 
wotM   leaving  no  trace  behind,  and   history  would   have 


known  him  not.     What  that  fall  made  of  him  and  did  for 
the  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Tour  revolutions. 

Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand-P^rigord,  eldest  son  of 
the  Comte  de  Talleyrand,  was  born  in  Taris  in  the  year 
1754.  The  Comtes  de  Talleyrand  were  descended  from  a 
younger  branch  of  the  sovereign  counts  of  P^Hgord,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  families  of  France,  and 
whose  haughty  motto  R4  gue  Dieu,^  they  bore. 

The  father  of  Charles  Maurice  was  a  soldier,  his  mother 
a  lady-in-waiting  at  Court.  In  the  very  hour  of  his  birth 
the  infant  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  nurse,  who  t»< 
moved  him  at  once  Co  her  home  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  was  reared  very  little  differently  to  ber 
own  peasant  children.  This  was  the  fashionable  way  of 
disposing  of  infantine  incumbrances  in  tho^e  days  ;  their 
advent  was  a  disagreeable  accident  wbicb  condemned  tht 
Gne  ladies  to  a  month's  seclusion ;  but  with  that  the  troubla 
ended,  the  accident  was  given  into  the  hands  of  some 
peasant  nurso,  and  was  thouzht  of  no  more  until  it  was  of 
an  age  to  be  trained  for  a  soldier,  or  a  priest,  or  a  courtier, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

When  scarcely  a  twelvemonth  old,  he  was  lamed  for  life 
by  a  fall.  Eleven  years  passed  away,  during  which  lima 
the  fond  mother  had  not  only  never  seen  her  oSH>ring,  but 
was  even  ignorant  of  the  accident  that  had  befallen  him. 
About  this  period  his  uncle,  the  Bailli  de  Talleyrand,  a 
naval  captain,  returned  to  France  after  an  absence  of  many 
jrears.  Being  desirous  of  seeing  his  nephew,  he  made  a 
journey  to  the  remote  village  to  which  the  boy  had  been 
exiled.'  It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  that  ho  undertook 
this  expedition,  and  the  snow  lay  thick  upon  the  ground. 
At  he  neared  the  place  he  met  upon  the  road  a  blue-eyed, 
fair-haired  boy,  dressed  like  a  peasant,  to  whom  he  offered 
some  silver  to  guide  him  to  Mother  B^gaut's  (the  nurse's 
name  was  Bdgaut).  Delighted  at  the  tluiugbt  of  the  prom- 
ised reward,  ihe  boy  eagerly  undertook  Uie  service,  but 
he  WHS  very  lame,  and  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  horse, 
so  the  good-natured  baUli  Lifted  him  into  the  saddle.  His 
wonder  and  consternation  may  be  imagined  when,  upon 
arriving  at  the  cottage,  he  was  informed  that  in  his  poor 
little  lame  guide  he  saw  the  nephew  he  had  come  to  seek. 
Not  another  bour  did  Charles  Maurice  remain  beneath  that 
roof:  the  baiili  took  the  boy  back  with  him  to  Paris.  Such 
was  the  childhood's  days  of  the  future  great  European  dip- 
lomatist, who  was  destined  thereafter  to  hold  the  destinies 
of  France  within  his  grasp. 

From  the  village  he  was  transplanted  to  the  College 
D'Harcourt,  where,  all  ignorant  as  he  was  when  he  entered 
it,  he  soon  carried  away  the  first  prizes,  and  became  ulti- 
mately one  of  its  most  distinguished  scholars.  His  mother 
now  paid  him  an  occasional  visit,  but  as  she  was  always 
accompanied  by  a  surgeon,  who  pulled  and  cauterized,  and 
tortured  the  boy's  leg,  her  visits  were  more  terrible  than 
pleasing.  But  all  the  pulling,  and  cauterizing,  and  tortur- 
mg  effected  no  good  —  ^c  lameness  was  incurable.  Hie 
head  of  the  house  of  Talleyrand  must  be  a  soldier  —  such 
was  the  tradition  o(  the  family,  and  it  had  never  yet  been 
departed  from.  A  cripple  could  not  be  a  soldier.  It  was 
announced  to  him  that  his  birthright  would  be  transferred 
to  hisyounger  brother. 

"  Why  so  ?  "  asked  the  boy. 

"Because  you  are  a  cripple,"  was  the  cruel  answer. 

Whatever  of  good  might  have  existed  in  bis  ori^nal 
nature  those  words  crushed  out;  the  flavor  of  their  bitter- 
ner  lingered  in  bis  heart  unto  the  last  days  of  his  life. 
From  the  boor  in  which  they  were  spoken  his  disposition 
gradually  chan^d ;  he  l>ecame  taciturn,  callous,  and  cal- 
culating ;  a  cynic,  a  heartless  debauchee,  sparing  neither 
man  nor  woman  that  stood  in  the  path  of  his  interest  or 
his  pleasure.  He  had  not  been  spared,  why  should  ha 
ro  others?  It  was  not  for  nothing  he  earned  thereafter 
title  of  It  diable  boiltax. 

Being  a  Talleyrand,  as  he  could  not  be  a  soldier,  he  must 
be  a  cuurchman.  From  the  College  D'Haroourt  he  wm 
sent  to  SL  Sulpice  and  afterwards  to  Sorbonne  to  complete 
his  studies.     He  made  no  secret  of  his  dislike  for  the  pro- 
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feanon  he  wai>  thrast  into,  and  testified  bis  utier  unfitoeu 
for  it  by  a  life  of  gambling  and  debauchery.  In  1773  he 
was  received  into  the  church.  Thereafter  be  waa  known 
M  the  Abb(!  de  Ptfrigord,  and  proved  a  most  admirable 
addition  to  tlie  dissolute  and  atheistical  clergy  of  the  nge. 

In  that  same  year  he  was  presented  at  Courti  and  became 
ftn  Aaitfu^of  Du  Barry's  boudoir.  One  uveninir,  at  one  of - 
her  gay  assemblies,  nnile  a  number  of  young  gallants  were 
amtuing  tbe  lady  by  the  recital  of  scandalous  elorles,  and 
th^  own  amorous  adventures,  the  Abi>d  was  observed  to 
be  silent  and  melancholy. 

"  Why   are   you   so   sod   and   silent  ? "   demanded   the 

"Helas  madame  la  comlesse,  je  faitais  une  rijlexion  bien 
mSaneoliqve ;  c'est  qu'a  Paris  il  est  plus  facile  iTaeoir  <iu 
femmes  que  iU»  abbayex." 

The  King  was  so  charmed  with  this  ion  mot  when  it  was 
repeated  to  him,  (hat  be  at  once  presented  llic  wittv  abbe 
with  a  very  baudsome  benefice  1  From  this  dates  bis  rbe 
in  the  church. 

In  1780  be  was  appointed  acent-general  of  thii  French 
clergy,  a  past  wblch  placed  in  his  hands  the  entire  admin- 
istration of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  which  be  filled 
with  consummate  ability.  But,  as  though  in  constant  pro- 
test against  (he  wrong  that  had  been  done  him,  and  the 
uncon^nial  profession  to  which  that  wrong  bad  consigned 
him,  the  immorality  of  his  life  was  as  flagrant  as  ever; 
his  profane  epigrams  were  repeated  in  every  drawing-room ; 
his  scandalous  love  adventures  were  in  every  mouth. 

Although  Louis  (he  Fifteenth  and  bis  mistress  held  a  li- 
centious wit  to  be  an  admirable  recommendation  lor  church 
preferment,  I^uis  the  Sixteentli  was  quite  of  an  opposite 
opinion,  and  when  the  bishopric  of  Autun,  for  which  the 
Abbd  hnd  long  been  intriguinc,  fell  vacant  (nSS),  it  was 
only  after  a  lapi'u  of  four  months,  and  at  the  dying  request 
of  the  Conitu  de  P^rigord,  who  probably  fult  a  lale  com- 
punction for  ihc  wrong  which  had  been  done  to  his  son, 
that  the  King  reluctantly  bestowed  upon  him  (he  coveted 
dienity. 

Here  is  his  portrait  sketctied  by  a  contemporary  at  this 
period  ;  "  Picture  (o  yourself  a  man  (hirty-thrce  years  of 
age,  handsome  fi;;ure,  bine  and  expressive  eyes,  nose  slight- 
ly TtlTousse,  complexion  delicate  almost  to  pallor.  In  study- 
ing the  play  of  liis  features  we  observe  upon  his  lips  a  sinilc, 
sometimes  malignant,  sometimes  disdamful.  l>litdious  of 
bis  personal  nppcnrance,  a  coquet  in  bis  ecclesiastical 
toilet,  but  frequently  changing  the  costume  of  his  order  for 
that  of  the  laity,  irreligious  as  a  pirate  —  performing  mass 
with  an  unctuous  grace  —  the  Abbd  Fdrigord  finds  (iaic  for 
alii  he  appears  fometimes  at  Court,  but  oftpner  at  tho 
Opera.  lie  rends  his  breviair,  the  '  Odes  of  Horace,'  and 
the  'Memoirs  of  Cardinal  do  Kelz'  —  a  prelate  whose  qual- 
ities he  greatly  esteems.  If  he  meets  Karbonne,  Lnuzun, 
Boufflcrs,  Sc<:ur,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chalons  in  the  house 
of  Madame  Guimard,  he  will  aup  with  them.  Ordinarily 
fond  of  bis  bed,  he  wiU  at  a  need  pass  two  or  three  nights 
coDseculivi'ly  in  hard  work.  Assailed  by  creditors,  closing 
his  doors  to  Ibc  importunate,  never  promising  wiilinut  re- 
strictions, obliging  through  circnmstanccs,  soroclimcs 
through  epotiBin  ;  greedy  of  renown,  more  greedy  still  of 
riches;  loving  women  with  his  senses,  notvitb  his  heart; 
calm  hi  critical  positions ;  haughty  to  the  great,  suave  to 
the  humble ;  pnuting  in  a  work  upon  finance  to  write  a 
Wlet  dovx :  ntiiher  vindictive  nor  wicked ;  an  enemy  fo  all 
violent  mcasui-cs,  but  knowing,  if  necessary,  how  to  use 
them." 

Another  contemporary  thus  epi grammatically  describes 
him  :  "  lie  di-cs.^cd  like  a  coxcomb,  thought  like  ft  deist, 
and  preached  like  a  saint." 

At  the  asstmliUng  of  the  States  General  he  at  once  es- 
poused the  popular  side.  Like  Mirabeau,  hiit  own  order 
had  rejected  him  ;  from  them  be  had  nothing  to  hope  ;  dis- 
tinction in  any  path  of  life  rather  than  jq  the  church  was 
preferable  to  his  taste;  while,  with  tlig  ambitious  spirit 
that  animated  all,  whether  gentle  or  nlci,/<iiin,  in  ihat  age 
everything  seemed  possible  to  him  j^  y.^  new  order  of 
.v: i,.,i ^^  hand.    No  proof  qj.''*  ^Uer  effcteness 
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of  the  ancien  rigime  is  so  conclusive  as  the  stranne  phmoa- 
enon  of  so  many  of  its  own  body  helping  to  destroj'  it.  Li 
Fayette,  Mirabeau,  and  I'alleyrand,  all  three  of  the  ooblca 
of  the  aristocracy,  pioneered  its  destruction  licfore  Bobw- 
pierre,  Marat,  or  Danton  weT«  heard  of  Ou  tbe  Ulli  d 
June,  1 7S9,  after  tlie  nobles  and  the  clergy  had  demimd 
to  deliberate  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  liers  ^lal,UiTS- 
beau  proposed  that  tho  latter  without  further  dthj-  ixnM 
declare  itself  "  the  representatives  of  the  French  p^opk." 
On  the  22d  of  June,  seven  days  later,  thanks  to  tbe  db- 
wearicd  zeal  of  tlic  Bishop  of  Autun,  a  majority  of  the 
clergy  joined  the  tiers  Hat.  In  his  very  first  swflcli  Ik 
proposed  and  carried  that  tbe  States  General  shatildheice- 
lorth  be  fused  into  the  National  Assembly,  lliu  title  liiaij 
assumed  by  tbe  representatives  of  the  people,  anil  ihttiu 
discussions  should  be  unrestricted.  1 

A  little  later,  and  La  Fayette  gave  the  signtd  foe  tbe 
destruction  of  Urn  Bastille  and  created  (he  Kational  Goud 
'liie  noble  radicals  began  their  work  bravely ! 

Day  by  day  ihe  principles  of  tbe  Bishop  advanced  ncM 
and  more,  and  day  by  day  he   became  niore  and  more 
popular ;  he  was  a  member  of  (ho  Cordeli 
illetons  1   bis   speeches  on  finance   were 
theme  of  the  highest  laudation ;  but  his 
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for  the  surrender  of  all  etdesiutol 
I  of  the  nation.  Long  and  stormj  ■■ 
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until  one  year  later. 

After  a  short  deliberation,  ho  gave  in  bis  hearty  idheitiw 
to  the  Act  called  ■'  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergj,"  a» 
secrated  new  bishops  to  replace  those  who,  froni  -triiplMCt, 
conscience  or  the  fear  of  papal  thunders,  liid  refused  ih 
oatli,  and  was,  on  the  1st  of  ilt.y,  1731,  Mcommunicoteill?. 
his  Holiness  tlie  Pope  for  his  pains.  Having  of  iaic  looW 
rather  towards  polilieal  than  ecclesiastical  prclijrnient,  111 
Bishop'*  course  of  action  was  immediate  and  di-ciiivei» 
availed  himself  of  tlie  opportunity  to  cast  off  liis  nksw* 
fetters,  at  once  seceded  tram  the  church,  and  was  diefclte 
known  simply  as  M.  de  Talleyrand, 

But  his  sagacity  foresaw  and  prophesied  to  what  ctm" 
were  liastening.  Writing  to  a  lady  friend,  he  says,  "if* 
prince  depends  upon  the  affection  of  tlie  peojdc.  lie  isWi 
if  (he  peoplo  are  not  guarded  against  the  cli.irMtct  ofUJ 
piince,  1  foresee  terrible  inisfcrtunca  — torrents  of  WW 
Sowing  through  yo.irs  to  e Sacs  the  cnthusi.l^•m  ofxfw 
months.     I  foresee  the  innocent  and  the  guiltj  intelvol  • 

the  same  destruction Mirabeau  believes  "''Jj* 

(hat  we  are  marching  too  quickly  towards  a  rc]iiiblit.  ^VM 
a  republic  I  composed  of  Uiirty  millions  of  corrupted  to* 
I  fear  that  having  attained  to  tliat,  the  fanatics  will  «I 
begin  to  light  iheir  torches,  tlie  anarchists  (o  erect  Hm, 
I.  Wlio  knows  how  many  amongst  us  may  f*^ 
jr  the  lanterne  f  I  must  arrange  my  affairs  in  ««• 
cr  that   I  shall  not  bo  without  resoiui;es  ■bale* 

llio  political  creed  of  Mirabeau  and  Talleyrand  nas  * 
same;  Wh  were  of  tho  parly  of  order;  both  ailTOcslwW 
principles  of  constitutional  monarchy  and  rational  freed* 
but  wSb  those  points  all  siinilaritv  between  ibe  two  bM 
disapjiears.  The  one  would  have  martyrized  hims™' 
have  enforced  those  principles;  the  other  would  not  h*" 
imperilled  his  fortmica  for  an  hour  to  have  "'■''in'*'°™,!fj 
principles.  Upon  his  dcalh-bed  Mirabeau  scut  lor  Twq 
rand,  as  the  man  by  sympathy  and  creed  the  most  filiw  * 
be  tlie  repository  of  his  plots  and  secrets.  But  "«'' JJ* 
mighty  genius  vae  swept  away  the  last  bulwark  of  of™ 
and  so  cautious  and  calculating  a  man  as  the  cs-bishi^  " 
not  the  one  to  oppose  the  invadii^  forces  of  ""•'*"''*Vk 

Twice  in  the  year  1732  waahescntou  diplomatic  Ben* 
to  London  ~  the  second  time  arriving  with  an  autogt»f 
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letter  from  Louis  the  SLiCeenth  to  George  tbe  TJiird,    Bnt 

the  eicessea  of  the  revolution  were  every  day  rendering 
its  priociples  more  unpopular  in  Englaod,  and  the  letter, 
like  every  otbcr  act  of  the  unfortunaCc  monarch,  hcing  sup- 
posed to  nave  been  dictated,  produced  no  effect.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  mUsioD  yiaa  to  conclude  an  alliance  between 
France  and  England  ;  but  while  the  negotiations  were  act- 
ually pending  came  the  news  that  the  lun^  was  deposed  — 
pewH  which  at  once  termiDated  diplomatic  relations  between 
Fi'ance  and  ail  foreign  countries. 

Except  by  Fox  and  the  Whigs,  Talleyrand  waa  received 
but  coldly  in  this  country.  When  presented  at  SL  James's, 
the  Queen  disdainfully  turned  her  hack  upon  him.  "She 
did  right,"  he  said  afterwards,  "  for  her  Majeily  is  very  ugly." 
Upon  his  return  to  Paris  he  found  that  the  revolution 
had  so  far  outstripped  him  that  France  waa  no  longer  a 
safe  abode  for  any  man  of  birth  and  positioo.  He  lost  no 
time  in  obtaining  a  paeaport  from  Danlon  and  in  returning 
to  London  for  the  third  time.  A  paper  which  implicated 
him  aa  having  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Court  being  found  in  the  iron  chest,  a.  decree  of  accusation 
was  pronounced  against  him  by  the  Convention,  and  hia 
name  was  ioclucled  in  the  list  of  emigiea.  Until  1794  he 
resided  in  London,  Hare  he  mingled  with  the  ^laigrei 
with  a  view,  possibly,  to  future  contingencies  that  might 
happen  to  the  Bourbons,  and  was  well  received  in  certain 
uirclea,  particularly  that  of  Lanadowno  House.  In  general 
society  he  was  noted  as  cold  in  manner,  silent,  sententious, 
forma],  scrutinizina; ;  but  amongst  the  more  genial  few  this 
maak  was  cast  a.tide,  and  he  was  the  wit  and  polished  man 
of  the  world.  In  the  January  of  the  year  last  named  he 
received,  uudi;r  the  Alien  Bill,  an  order  of  expulsion  as  a 
Jacobin.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Granville  he  de- 
clared that  his  residence  in  England  had  no  reference  to 
politics  — he  had  sought  there  simply  an  asylum.  The 
letter  remained  unanswered  and  unnoticed.^ 

From  England  ho  sailed  for  the  United  SUtea  of  Amer- 
ica. At  Washington  he  w.is  well  received,  and,  longing 
to  revenge  himself  upon  the  English  Government,  he  act- 
ively associated  himself  with  the  Anti-Anglican  party. 
But  he  aoon  grew  weary  of  his  new  home,  and  was  about 
to  set  saiffur  the  East  Indies^  when  he  received  the  news 
of  Robespierre's  downfall  and  of  the  growing  desire  of 
France  for  a  settled  government.  He  at  once  determined 
upon  returning  to  bis  native  land. 

The  most  active  of  his  friends  in  Paris  was  Madame  do 
Stael,  who  wa.^  deeply  attached  to  him,  and  through  whose 
'ith  Joseph  Marie  Chdnier  be  ultimately  ob- 
;il!.  It  waa  in  the  latter  part  of  1 793  that  he 
iturned  to  Paris.  The  Reign  of  Terror  had 
passed  away,  and  the  Heign  of  Society  had  once  more 
taken  its  pl»c^.  To  the  clubs  had  succeeded  thejeunesse 
dorfe.     Fri^cd  from  the  horrible  phantom,  the  bloody  re- 
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alities  of  the  guillotine,  the  Parisians 
and  aans  jouci.     There  were  no  distiD<:tions  of 
grand  sci^nuurs;  no  rich  people,  no  artilicial  ceren 
everybody  lived   together  in   a  happy  state  of  equality, 
their  homes,   the  parks,   the  promenades,  and  the  public 

Upon  his  arrival  Talleyrand  was  everywhere  welcomed 
»s  a  wit  and  a  gentleman,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Inslitule,  where  ho  deliTercd  two  admirable  lect- 
ures upon  the  commercial  relations  between  England  and 
America,  anil  three  weeks  afterwards  was  named  Minister 
of  Foreign  AITairs.  In  the  Directory,  which  was  composed 
of  Camot  and  Barthtflemy,  red  republicans  —  and  of  Lare- 

1  Tta*n  t(  tmj  nutm  >s  Mian  tbil  tti*  EugUih  OaTarnmaBt  m>  pir- 

MctlJ'  JiHtiBad  In  ciprHlDR  him.  When  p)«dliig  Id  clis  l^anmtlaa  for  tba 
i«nml  at  Tillcymnd'a  aniDivllga,  CbMlu  nuts  ■  drclantlan  to  lb*  tBtct 
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veillifere-Lcpanx,  Bewbell,  and  Barras,  moderates,  Talley- 
rand attached  himself  to  Barras ;  and  when  Fichegru,  ft 
Robespierrean  at  the  head  of  the  Assembly,  was  conspir- 
ing for  the  triumph  of  the  extreme  party,  he  it  was  who 
planned  the  coup  d'etat  by  which  Barras  seized  upon  I^cb- 
eeru  and  Barthdlemy  and  put  Camot  to  flight  But  the 
advantage  thus  gained  was  only  temporary ;  the  constant 
defeat  of  the  French  arms  by  the  Allies  put  the  Directory 
in  bad  odor,  and  Talleyrand,  attackea  by  the  violent 
republicans  as  a  noble  and  an  emigre,  resigned  his  appoint- 

Talleyrand  first  met  Napoleon  during  the  tatter's  viut 
to  Paris  aflor  the  Peace  of^Campo  Formio.  Upon  hia  re- 
turn, from  the  Egj'ptian  campaign,  Napoleon's  ambition 
was  to  become  one  of  the  Directcay.  But  his  age  was  a 
prohibition  that  could*not  be  surmounted.  From  their  6rgt 
meeting,  Talleyrand  had  assiduously  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of^the  great  genera]  in  whose  daring  genius  and  iron 
will  he  foresaw  die  best  ruler  for  France.  The  Directory 
was  weak  and  divided  ;  at  any  moment  mob  rule  might 
rise  again  Iriumnbant ;  a  despotic  genius  alone  could  create 
strength  and  order  out  of  the  chaos  txt  which  all  things  had 
been  reduced  by  the  revolution.     "  When  tociely  ispoaier- 


'Oted  all  the  powers  of  his  subtle  genius. 

The  Directory  would  not  admit  Napoleon  among  its 
members ;  therefore  the  Directory  must  bo  destroyed.  The 
first  step  was  to  gain  over  Si^yfes,  who  had  succeeded 
Pichegru  as  the  head  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  who  had 
also  succeeded  Rewbell  in  the  Directory ;  Siey^s  gained 
over  Ducos,  and,  by  a  prearranged  plan,  both  resigned; 
the  casting  vote  remained  with  Barras,  a  weak  obstacle  in 
the  hands  of  Talleyrand ;  a  body  of  troops  overawed  the 
malcontents,  and  —  the  Directory  was  no  more. ' 

TTjroe  consuls  were  appointed  —  Bonaparte,  Ducos,  and 
Siiy^s.'  The  areh-plott^  wag  rewarded  with  the  portfolio 
of  the  foreign  ministry,  and  from  that  time  firmly  attached 
himself  to  tie  fortunes  of  the  man  whose  elevation  he  had 
secured.  The  confirmation  of  the  consulship  for  life,  and 
the  founding  of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  were 
chieHy  indebted  to  his  exertions.  In  the  debate  upon  the 
latter,  ho  spoke  these  profoundly  true  words :  "  The  pres- 
ent ago  baa  created  a  great  many  things,  but  not  a  new 
mankind  ;  if  you  would  legislate  practically  for  mankind, 
you  must  treat  men  as  what  they  have  alwaya  been  and 
always  are.  ...  In  reorganizing  human  society,  you 
must  give  it  those  elements  which  you  find  in  every  human 
society." 

The  treaties  of  Lundville  and  Amiens  were  among  tha 
first  a[id  most  successful  of  those  diplomatic  triumphs  witb 
which  his  fame  as  a  minister  is  chiefly  associated.  But 
there  appears  to  have  been  nothing  Maclii  ivullian  about 
his  mode  of  conducting  negotiations ;  on  the  contrary,  be 
is  said  to  have  always  spoken  in  an  open  straight- forward 
manner,  never  arguing,  but  always  tenncloui^Iy  sticking  to 
the  principal  point.  Napoleon  said  that  "  he  always  turned 
round  the  same  idea." 

About  the  same  time  he  was  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  Pope  wrote  him  an  autograph  letter,  contain- 
ing a  dispensation  that  enabled  him  to  marry.  The  lady 
waa  one  Madame  Grandt,  whom  he  had  first  met  durine 
hia  ciilo  in  London,  and  who  afterwards  opi'tily  lived  with 
him  in  Paris.  Napoleon,  expressing  htm.^clf  somewhat 
scandalized  at  the  immoral  connection,  commanded  that 
he  should  either  marry  her  or  cease  lo  live  with  her.  Ac- 
cordingly, upon  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation,  the  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  with  as   mnch   privacy  as   possible. 

The  lady  waa  very  beautiful,  but  far  from  clever.  Several 
stories  are  told  of  \iei  belise ;  the  best  known  is  the  follow- 
ing :  Having  read  Defoe's  "  Robinson  CrU!<oe,"  she  was  one 
day  introduced  at  dinner  to  Sir  Georw  R'>binson  ;  think- 
ing him  to  be  the  veritable  Crusoe  whose  adventures  she 
h^  been  reading,  she  puzKlod  him  eieeedin^ly  with  ques- 
tions about  his  shipwreck  and  the  desert  island,  winding 
up  the  absurd  scene  by  asking  particularly  after  his  maa 
<  Tha  two  JMUmr  «• 
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Friday  I  When  Buprise  was  ex  pressed  at  faia  cboiue  of  a 
k  wife,  Talleyrand  replicdt  "  A  tiever  wife  oftpn  compro- 
mises her  husband,  a  stupid  one  only  uom promises  hersiilf." 
But  Madame  THlleyrand  was  not  always  stupid.  When 
Napok'oti,  in  congratulating  her  upon    ber   marriage,  ex- 

Eressed  a  hope  that  the  errors  of  Madame  Grandt  would 
e  sunk  in  Madame  Talleyrand,  she  replied,  "  Id  that  re- 
spect I  cannot  do  Iwtter  than  follow  the  admirable  exam- 
ple of  your  Majesty." 

After  Napoleons  coronation  there  gradually  arose  be- 
tween bim  and  his  great  minister  a  coldness  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  grew  upon  the  former  into  an  intense  dis- 
like. It  is  impossible,  in  so  brief  an  article,  to  more  than 
glanee  at,  without  attempting  to  explain,  the  causes  of  this 
eluinge.  In  the  first  place,  TalleyraHd  was  opposed  lo  the 
marriage  with  Marie  Louise;  in  the  second  place,  he  was 
opposed  to  bis  master's  schemes  of  universal  conquest,  for 
his  sagacity  forewarned  him  that  one  serious  reverse  would 
crumble  hia  vast  empire  into  dust.  Such  counsels  excited 
only  the  indignation  of  a  man  drunk  with  victory. 

Was  Talleyrand  implicated  in  the  murder  of  the  Due 
d'Bnghicn,  and  in  the  scheme  of  Ibe  Spanish  invasion  ? 
These  are  "  historic  doubts "  that  have  ticcn  much  dis- 
cnssed  by  historians  and  biographers.  At  Elba,  Napoleon 
distinctly  declared  that  those,  the  worst  deeds  of  his  life, 
were  counselled  by  bis  foreign  tninisler ;  but  Napoleon  is 
not  an  undeniable  authortiy  ;  besides,  at  that  time  he  nas 
posing  liimself  as  a  hero  of  virtue  before  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope, and  was  desirous  of  shifting  the  burden  of  his  crimes 
unto  other  thoulders.  Such  an  act  of  impolitic  aud  use- 
less bloodshed  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  cold  calculating 
character  of  ihe  diplomatist,  which  with  all  its  vices,  con- 
tained nolbin"  of  cruelty  or  vindictiveness,'  With  Ihe 
Bourbons  he  always  desired  to  be  on  good  terms  ;  another 
reason  which  argues  equally  against  his  participation  in 
either  act.  During  the  Spanish  war,  however,  Napoleon 
wrote  him  several  confidential  letters  couched  in  a  strain 
wliith  scarcely  bears  out  his,  Talleyraud'a,  assertion  that 
he  bad  s'roDgly  opposed  the  expedition.  The  most  pi-ob- 
able  solution  of  the  doubts,  and  that  most  consonant  with 
his  character,  may  he  that,  although  emphatically  averse 
to  both  those  acts  oflawlees  power,  tie  closed  bis  eyes  and 
passively  submitted  to  the  inevitable. 

Created  Prince  of  Benevento,  enormously  rich,  and 
broken  in  health,  Talleyrand  availed  himself  of  the  rupture 
with  his  Imperial  master  to  resign  bis  office.  He  did  not 
however  entirely  retire  from  diplomacy,  but  continued  from 
time  to  time  to  superintend  several  important  negotiations. 
"  /(  ts  the  beginning  of  Ihe  end  I  "  he  said  to  SavatT  when 
he  heard  the  news  of  the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  the  sulj- 
sequent  disasters  of  that  terrible  campaign.  But  although 
be  foresaw  that  the  star  of  Napoleon  was  setting  fast,  he 
was  not  guilty  of  the  cold-blooded  tergiversation  that  has 
been  imputed  to  bim.  His  urgent  counsel  was,  "  Peace 
with  Russia  at  any  price."  When  the  Allies  were  march- 
ing upon  Paris  his  advice  was  that  the  Enipress  should  re- 
main in  Paris  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  dynasty. 
But  Joseph  Buonaparte  decided  the  question  by  produc- 
ing a  letter  from  bis  brother,  in  which  it  was  commanded 
that  in  the  event  of  such  a  crisis  as  that  in  which  they 
were  then  invohed, Marie  Louise  should  at  once  retiie  into 
the  provinces.'  "  Now  tohal  ahatl  t  ilo  f  "  be  said  to  Sav- 
ary.  "  /(  doei  not  suit  every  one  to  he  crushed  under  Ihe 
ruins  of  an  edifice  thai  a  overtliroicn  ! " 

From  that  hour  Talleyrand  became  the  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  France.  Tbo  Emperor  Alexander,  who  took 
up  his  abode  at  the  house  of  the  Prince,  said  :  "  Whfn  I 
arrived  in  Paris  I  had  no  plan  —  /  re/erred  everything  lo 

'  Amongnall  the  Boipmriliglomlliandoppmbrimn  thai  Kipolwn  li»ped 
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to  TaUeyrand;  he  held  Ihe/amily  of  Napoleon  in  ou  Imd. 
thai  of  the  Bourbont  ia  the  other  —  /  (ooi  what  ie  goK  w." 
"  II  must  he  either  Buonnparle  or  Lovii  Ihe  EighltenOi,''  wtt 
bis  counsel.  The  result  of  the  conference  wna  i  procliiu- 
tion  refusing  to  treat  with  any  member  of  Napoleon'i  ftn- 
ily.  This  at  once  destroyed  tbo  plan  that  had  been  noMcd 
of  a  regocCT  under  Marie  Louise,  and  secured  the  k«m- 
sion  of  the  Bourtuns. 

"  How  did  you  contrive  to  overthrow  the  Directorj,  iiui 
afterwards  Buonaparte  himself  Y  "  inquired  l..ouii.  "Hoi 
Dieu,  Sire  I  I  have  done  nothing  for  it—  Iheri  ii  mu- 
thing  inexplicable  in  me  that  bring/  wu/briune  upon  nil  liou 
who  neglect  me."  At  all  events,  Talleyrand  dii  good  «r- 
vice  to  bis  country  in  prifsaing  forward  a  consutntion  u 
limit  the  power  of  that  King  of  whom,  and  of  the  familj, 
he  truly  said,  that  in  their  exile  Ihey  hail  Uannd  naliinj 
nor  forgotten  ni/lhing. 

Created  Grand  Almoner  and  Minister  of  Foreipi  Af 
fairs,  the  Prince  was  dispatched  to  the  congrrss  Ht  Vieiuu, 
with  secret  instructions  to  endeavor  to  tow  discord  bttwea 
thti  Allies,  and  thus  break  up  the  bond  of  hostilil;  » 
inmical  to  the  iuterests  of  France.  But  the  iisupe  i' 
Buonaparte   from   Elba   scattered  all   these  plots  to  lb 

Napoleon  made  overtures  to  win  back  Talleyrand  to  Ui 
cause,  but  neither  interest  nor  inclinatioD  swayed  (be  diw 
matist  in  that  direction  ;  the  Emperor  had  repeatedly  •» 
grossly  insulted  him,  added  to  which  he  koew  that  bou 
France  and  Europe  were  surfeited  with  war,  and  ihsl,  in* 
sistible  as  was  the  storm  for  the  time,  it  could  not  last.  « 
he  retired  to  Carlsbad  on  pretence  that  his  health  teqnin* 
the  waters. 

The  Hundred  Days  passed  away  ;  but  I-ouis  had  de» 
mined  upon  the  minister's  diserace.  Talleyrand  knew  W 
and,  preferring  to  take  the  initiative,  waited  upon  dieKiiJ. 
at  Ghent,  the  day  after  Waterloo,  to  request  pcnnissimi  M  j 
remain  at  Carlsbad.  "  Certainly,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  I  b«» 
the  waters  arc  excellent,"  was  the  reply.  But  His  Mij«? ; 
conld  not  so  easily  rid  himself  of  the  obuuiiona  diplon*! 
ttft.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  informed  iiim  that  if  h«  I 
wished  for  the  influence  of  England  he  must  have  a  mis  >t 
the  head  of  the  government  in  whom  England  tould  co» 
fid*.  The  party  of  the  Constitutional  Legitimist),  throm 
Guizot,  demanded  that  a  cabinet  sbould  be  formed  wilb*! 
Guizot  at  the  head ;  so  on  the  day  after  the  polite  disuiaiM: 
at  Ghent,  M.  dc  'Talleyrand  received  a  mandate  lojM 
the  King  at  Cambrai.  But  he  had  Us  revenge  in  reflnif; 
to  form  a  minutry  until  the  King  signed  a  proclamili^ 
the  pith  of  which  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  emttm 

To  the  fSlen  party  Talleyrand  behaved  with  the  utM* 
clemency,  providin);  numbers  of  tliose  who  wished  lo  q* 
France  with  money  and  passports,  and  reducing  the  i** 
scription  list  to  half  the  original  number.  , 

He  retained  the  premiership  of  France  until  the  im* 
8epteml>cr,  1815.  But  his  government  was  weak,  the  M| 
hostile.  TTie  Emperor  Alexander  had  declared  dial  »J 
Tuileries  could  expect  nothing  from  St.  Petersburg  rtil 
M.  Talleyrand  remained  at  the  head  of  affaifS,'  adflea  tl 
which  the  minister  foresaw  the  mischievous  effects  tW 
would  accrue  from  the  violent  Royalist  reaction  tliatwsi" 
hand,  and  preferred  tendering  his  resignation  to  enconnW 

From  181 S  to  1830  be  took  no  active  part  in  poUtiM 
'  protest  against  the  Spanish  w~  "      " 


defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Much  of" 
time  was  spent  at  Valenpy  upon  his  estate.  In  Faru  U 
drawing-room  vied  in  magnificence,  and  in  the  boilian^ 
of  its  society,  with  the  royal  palaces  —  being  a  second  ss 
almost  greater  court.  Here,  paying  homage  to  the  p« 
diplomatist,  assembled  all  the  beauty,  all  the  wit,  »h  u 
riches,  and  all  the  intellect  of  the  Restoration.  Bat  ■ 
was  no  longer  the  gay  alibi,  the  petlttnaUre  of  Dn  Bsnj 
boudoir,  with  whom  every  woman  was  in  love.    His  pw 

>  Tha  Xmpgnr  AlfandH  FoncdTed  u  lantHmta  dliUk*  >«  1^;^^ 
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ure  of  liim  drawn  by  Lady  Moi^an  io  181G  ii  not  an  at- 
tractive one. 

"  Colli,  immovable,"  she  writes,  "  neither  absent  nor  re- 
flective, but  impa^isable ;  no  color  varying  the  livid  pallor 
of  bis  face,  no  expression  betraying  bi)  impenetrable  uliar 
acter.  For  the  moment  one  could  not  tell  whether  he  were 
dead  or  living ;  whether  tbu  heart  beat  or  the  brain 
throbbed,  no  mortal  obtserver  could  verify ;  from  the  soul  of 
that  man  the  world  is  disdainfully  excluded  ;  if  one  might 
hazard  a  conjecture  after  what  we  have  seen,  it  is  to  recog- 
nize in  him  the  enigmatical  sphinx  who  said  '  Speech  was 
Siren  us  to  conceal  our  thoughta.'  Neither  the  most  ten- 
er  love,  the  most  devoted  friendship,  nor  any  community 
of  interests  would  make  that  face,  which  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  a  bouk  in  a  dead  language,  speak." 

Another  writer,  pursuing  the  same  theme,  says,  "  To  baf- 
fle bis  penetrating  aa^iacity,  you  must  not  only  not  speak, 
but  not  think,  ft  was  not  only  by  his  language  that  he 
concealed  bis  thoughts,  hut  by  his  silence." 

On  account  of  the  numerous  ban  mots  and  epigrams  Chat 
elum  him  lor  parent,  TallejTand  is  commonly  Uiought  to 
have  been  a  brilliant  conversationalist  and  a  flippant  wil. 
Lamartine,  however,  has  given  us  quite  a  different  picture 
in  the  following  passage :  "A  taste  for  lively  sallies  and 
epigrams  has  been  attributed  to  him  which  he  did  not  poe- 
tess. He  was,  on  the  contrary,  slov,  careless,  natural, 
■omewhat  idle  in  expression,,  always  infallible  in  precision. 
His  sentences  were  not  flashes  of  light,  but  condensed  re- 
flections in  a  few  words." 

On  the  first  day  of  the  revolution  of  July  he  made  no 
sign.  Un  the  third  he  Bent  his  secretary  U>  St.  Cloud  to 
see  if  the  king  were  still  there.  Upon  beia^  informed  of 
the  departure  for  Ramhouillet,  he  dispatched  a  paper  to 
Madame  Adelaide  at  Neuillet,  containing  these  words: 
"  Madame  can  put  every  confidence  in  the  bearer,  who  is 
my  searctary."  "  Wben  she  has  read  it,"  he  said  to  the 
secretary,  "  let  it  be  burned  or  brought  back  to  me  ;  then 
tell  her  that  not  a  moment  is  to  he  lost  —  Due  d'Orleans 
let  him  take  the  title  of  Lteuten- 
»hich  baa  been  already  ac- 

tJpoQ  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  he  undertook  the 
embassy  to  St.  James,  and  obtained  the  recognition  of 
BngUnd  for  the  new  sovereign.  Thus  did  he  for  the  fourth 
time  change  the  dynasty  of  France  1  Ilia  last  diplomatic 
labors  were  to  tide  over  the  Belgian  difficulties  and  to  as- 
sist in  the  formation  of  the  quadruple  alliance. 

The.  end  was  coming  fast.  To  gratify  bis  family,  but 
not  from  personal  conviction,  he  consented  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  church.  During  his  last  hours  his  rooms 
were  filled  with  the  flower  of  Parisian  society.  Louis  Phil- 
ippe himself  visited  his  death-hed.  Those  last  hours  are 
well  descril>ed  in  (be  following  quotation  :  "  M.  dc  Talley* 
rand  was  seated  upon  Che  side  of  his  bed,  supported  in  the 
arms  of  his  secretary.  It  was  evident  that  death  had  set 
his  seal  upon  tliat  marble  brow ;  yet  I  was  struck  with  the 
atill  existing  vigor  of  the  countenance.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
the  life  which  bad  once  sufficed  to  furnish  the  whole  being 
was  now  contained  in  the  brain.  Prom  time  to  time  he 
Tvised  gp  his  head,  throwing  back  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment the  long  gray  locks  which  impeded  his  sight,  and 
Sazed  around  ;  and  then,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
is  examination,  a  smile  would  pass  across  his  features  and 
his  bead  would  again  fall  upon  his  bosom.  He  saw  death 
approaching  neither  with  shrinking  nor  faar,  nor  yet  with 
any  allixtation  of  scorn  or  defiance.  * 

He  died  on  Uie  17tb  of  May,  1838,  aged  84. 
"  He  possessed  a  mixture  of  the  firmness  of  Richelieu, 
knowing  how  to  select  a  party,  the  finesse  of  Maxarin, 
knowing  how  to  elude  it ;  the  restlessness  and  factious 
readiness  of  the  Cardinal  de  ReCz,  with  a  little  of  the  mag- 
nificent gallnntry  of  the  Cardinal  de  Kolian,"  says  a  French 
writer;  thus  connecting  him,  by  comparison,  with  alt  his 
great  predecessors  in  statccrafL 

Guiiot  thus  sums  up  hia  character:  "  Out  of  a  crisis  or 
a  congress  be  is  neither  skilful  nor  powerful.  A  man  of 
court  and  of  diplomacy,  not  of  government,  and  less  of  a 


free  government  than  any  other;  he  excelled  in  treating 

by  conversation,  by  an  agreeablenesa  of  manner,  by  the 
skilful  employment  of  his  social  relations  niih  isolated 
people;  but  authority  of  character,  fecundity  of  talent, 
promptitude  of  resolution,  power  of  eloquence,  sympathetic 


ntellige 


all 


these  great  means  of  acting  upon  mankind  a 

tirely  wanted Ambitious  and  indolent,  llattering 

and  disdainful,  he  was  a  consummate  courtier  in  the  art  of 
pleasing  and  serving  without  servility ;  supple  and  amen- 
able to  the  highest  denree  when  it  was  useful  to  his  for- 
tunes; always  preserving  the  air  of  independence ;  an  un- 
scrupulous politician,  indifferent^to  the  means  and  almost 
to  the  end,  provided  tiiat  it  secured  bis  personal  success  ; 
more  bold  than  profound  in  his  views,  coldly  courageous  in 
peril,  tul&pted  for  the  grand  affairs  of  an  absolute  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  the  great  air  and  the  grea^day  of  liberty  he 
was  out  of  his  element,  and  was  incapable  of  action." 

Talleyrand  could  neither  love  nor  hato ;  he  was  a  pas- 
sionless man  ;  be  never  committed  a  cruel  or  vindictive 
action,  and  never  a  purely  motiveless  generous  one.  Every 
thought,  feeling,  plan  of  hia  nature  revolved  i-ound  one 
great  centre  —  seLF'.  He  could  not,  as  a  great  statesman, 
have  created  a  broad,  comprehensive  scheme  of  govern- 
ment ;  his  own  petty  intercsta  ever  dwarfed  his  ideas.  In 
bim  the  reasoning  faculty  was  largely  developed,  the  imag- 
inative not  at  all ;  he  Crusted  to  no  deductions,  to  no  specu- 
lations that  were  not  rigidly  derived  from  his  own  personal 
ex|>ericnces :  hence  his  views,  altbou^h  wonilfifuUy  cor- 
rect, were  never  all-comprehensive.  He  understood  man- 
kind sectionally  ;  he  could  almost  infallibly  foresee  how 
each  section  would  act  singly ;  but  of  that "  touch  of  nature 
that  makes  the  whole  world  kin  "  —  of  (hose  subtle  links 
that  can  mass  mankind  as  a  whole,  and  by  which  all  great 
rulers  bave  swayed  their  worlds,  he  knew  nothing.  Be- 
cause no  process  of  mathematical  reasoning,  no  lixperience, 
however  extended,  can  deduce  them  ;  their  existence  can 
only  bo  revealed  by  the  inspiration  of  those  ]crealivc  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  that  revealed  to  Shakespeare  a  Macbeth 
and  a  Hamlet. 

He  worked  for  the  greatness  of  France,  because  upon 
the  greatness  of  France  depended  the  greatness  of  Talley- 
rand. He  was  purely  a  cynic — the  well-being  of  man- 
kind never  for  a  ijiomcnt  entered  into  his  calculations.  To 
him  the  world  was  a  chess-board  —  mankind  the  pieces; 
he  ranged  his  kings  and  his  queens,  hia  bishops  and  bis 
generals,  and  played  them  one  against  the  ottier;  when 
the  game  was  exhausted  and  tbe  sovereign  was  encom- 
passed by  enemies  beyond  all  hope  of  escape,  he  cried 
"  Checkmate,"  and  began  llie  enme  afresh.  It  was  said  of 
him,  "  Like  a  cat,  he  always  falls  upon  his  feet ;  cats  do 
not  follow  their  masters,  they  are  faithful  to  —  the  houie." 

His  vices  were,  those  of  the  age  in  wliich  Jie  was  edu- 
cat4;d  ;  bis  licentiousness,  his  cynicism,  bis  skepticism,  hia 
selfish  comtempt  for  mankind,  were  learned  in  the  boudoir 
of  Du  Barry.  In  reason  and  in  action,  be  was  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  in  thought  and  feeling,  he  was  of  the 
ancien  reyiiiu.  Ilia  liberalism  had  been  learned  in  tbe 
school  of  Voltaire;  he  accepted  the  advance  of  political 
ideas  as  a  necessity,  but  with  no  sympathy.  "  The 
thoughta,"  he  said,  "  of  tbe  greatest  number  of  intelligent 
persons  in  any  age  or  country  are  sure,  with  few  more  or 
less  fluctuations,  to  become  in  the  end  the  public  opinion 
of  their  age  or  community."  And  he  always  yielded  to 
public  opinion. 

While  attached  to  any  government,  he  served  it  faith- 
fully and  ^iealously ;  and  in  all  his  tergiversations  he 
scrupulously  retained  the  outward  forms  of  decency,  re- 
aerving  to  liimself  a  respectable  excuie  for  his  deliiction ; 
"  /  haiic  never  kept  fealty  to  any  one  longer  than  he  haa  Aiw- 
let/bern  ubedient  la  common  nenee,"  he  said. 

The  most  brilliant  of  his  talents  was  a  mnrvelloua  and 
almost  prophetic  foresight,  in  proof  of  which  I  extract  the 
two  following  quotations  from  bis  wiitings.  The  prophecy 
contained  in  tbe  first  is  rapidly  coming  to  pass ;  (hat  con- 
tuned  in  the  second  baa  just  been  wonderfully  fulfilled: 

"  Upon  the  aide  of  America,  Europe  should  always  keep 
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her  e}rea  open,  and  fumidi  do  pretence  for  recriminatkm 
or  reprisals.  America  erons  eacn  day.  She  will  become 
a  coloisal  power,  and  tLe  time  may  arrive  when,  brought 
into  closer  commanioD  with  Europe  'by  means  of  new  dis- 
CQveriee,  ilic  will  desire  to  have  her  say  in  onr  afiaira,  and 
put  in  her  hand  as  well.  Political  prudence  then  imposes 
upon  the  government  of  the  Old  World  to  Gcrupulously 
watch  that  no  pretext  ia  giTen  her  for  such  an  interference. 
The  da^  that  America  sets  her  foot  in  Europe,  peace  and 
security  will  be  banished  for  many  years." 

"  Do  not  let  na  deceive  oureelvea ;  the  European  balance 
that  was  established  by  the  Congresa  of  Vienna  will  not 
last  forever.  It  will  be  overturned  some  day ;  but  it  prom- 
ises us  some  yeara  of  peace.  The  greatest  danger  that 
threatens  it  in  the  future  are  the  acpinttions  that  are 
growing  universal  in  central  Germany.  The  ncceaaitiea  of 
self-detencc  and  ft  common  peril  have  prepared  all  minda 
for  Germauic  unity.  That  idea  will  continue  to  develop 
until  some  day  one  of  the  great  powers  who  make  part  of 
the  Confederation  will  desire  to  realiise  tliat  unity  for  ita 
own  proiit.  Austria  is  not  to  be  feared,  being  composed  of 
pieces  that  have  no  unity  among  themselves.  It  is  then 
Prussia  who  ought  to  be  watched  ;  she  will  try,  and  if  she 
succeeds,  all  the  conditions  of  the  balance  of  power  will  t}e 
changed  ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  for  Europe  new  bases 
and  a  new  organizstioD." 


BRET  HARTE  IN  ENGLAND.i 

In  none  of  Bret  Harte'a  slorJea,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  are  the  characteristics  of  his  genius  more  striking 
than  in  these  of  the  Sierras.  Strange  incidents  of  the 
wildest  life,  told  with  a  simplicity  that  seems  to  narrow 
and  make  light  of  the  strangeness;  a  treatment  the 


i  that  has  happily  turned  up  wilhi 
author's  experience,  enhancing,  amplifying,  illustrating 
ing  the    ■     ■  '   '    '       "' '        "' 


the 


darkening  the  shadows  and  intensifying  ^e  lights,  sod 
taking  every  precaution  that  not  a  single  point  in  the 
marvellous  narration  shall  escape  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  Here,  however,  though  nearly  every  incident  is 
taken  from  comparatively  lawless  lives,  where  violence 
and  unrestraint  are  the  rule,  there  is  nothing  sensational ; 
no  horror,  no  mysteiy,  no  weirdness,  —  and,  indeed,  no 
plot.  On  the  contrary,  Bret  Harte  relates  his  story  with 
a  perspicacity  that  looks  almost  like  baldness ;  a  story  wild 
with  a  wildoess  that  rs  clearlr  of  its  own  nature  and  not 
of  the  dressing  up ;  and  the  humor  and  the  pathos  which 
attend  it,  seem  —  not  the  teller's,  suggested  by  his  subject, 
but  inherent  in  the  subject,  and  almost  as  if  unobserved 
by  the  narrator ;  the  delicate  and  genial  satire  alone 
reminding  us  of  an  author  ;  while,  were  it  not  that  the 
point  of  Uic  story  is  uniformly  in  the  same  position  at  the 
end,  and  thus  betrays  design,  its  objeci,  which  is  always  in 
one  Kense  the  s-ime,  might  escape  aotection  aa  the  motive 
and  iospirer  of  its  author.  This  object  ia  to  illustrate  the 
tenderness  which  lingers  in  the  roughest  natures,  and  sur- 
vives under  the  most  destructive  influeocca  and  in  the 
most  uncongenial  circumstances.  Such  is  the  tenderness 
of  the  morose  gold-digger,  who  for  long  years  continued  to 
remit  his  own  saviags,  as  from  hia  deceased  young  partner 
to  the  latter's  mother  and  sisters,  rather  than  break  their 
hearts  by  the  news  of  his  early  death.  Such  is  that  of  the 
ipendthrift  who  had  palmed  himself  upon  an  old  man  as 
his  lost  son,  but  who  gave  up  the  old  man  he  had  learnt 
to  love  and  all  the  new  hopes  of  his  life,  and  himself 
identified  the  worthless  real  son,  whom  he  had  believed  dead. 
Such  also  is  that  of  the  melancholy,  gaunt  Culpepper,  who 
resigned  love  and  hfe,  and  allowed  nimgelf  to  be  shot,  to 
shield  an  old  reprobate,  the  guardian  of  bia  youtb.     And 


such  that  of  the  libertine  and 


,bl,r. 


n  the  discoT- 


withdrawB  hb  dangerona  prccence  on  the  very  evs  of  bii 
clojpement  with  her.  It  is  this  belief  in  some  gemnw, 
selMenying  vein,  rtmning  through  every  bomaa  soul,  — K 
various  depths,  no  doubt,  and  differing  greatly  Wli  is 
purity  and  thickness,  —  that  adds  a  sense  of  ceiitieiwtt 
and  beauty  to  these  picturesque  sketches  of  s  liirleu, 
coarse,  passionate  state  of  society,  such  as  we,  with  lat 
highly  organized  civilization,  can  with  difficulty  realiR. 
Two  stories,  alone,  though  pervaded  with  the  lame  tecdo^ 
nesa  of  feeling  —  and  one  of  which  contains  iln  the 
serious  element —  are  of  a  much  quieter  kind.  NotMse, 
in  fact,  could  be  simpler  than  the  maleiiali  out  of  whid 
"  Melons  "  —  a  lad's  nickname  —  ia  constmcted ;  scd  hilf 
thehumorof  it  consists  in  the  telling  of  things  liuioou 
else  would  think  of  telling,  in  writing  about  xmietliJDg 
about  which  there  seems  nothing  te  write  —  an  icemnt, 
namely,  of  a  little  street  Arab  who  haunts  a  niewt,iitli  . 
few  clothes  and  fewer  ftienda,  and  who  does  nothing  pv- 
ticular,  either  good  or  bad,  bnt  shnSes  aboat  oi  gnt 
through  mild  gymnastics,  and  yet  whose  friendlewMa 
and  childish  characteriaticB  are  indicated  —  not  daaiM 
—  with  such  skilful  pathos  that  we  are  quite  sarry  wha 
the  little  chap,  taking  fright,  childlike,  at  assunal  uger, 
disappears  from  bis  imaginary  chronicler'a  horiiDii:  — 

"His  age  was  about  seven.  He  looked  older,  from  iheMia- 
abte  whiloneas  of  bis  bead,  and  it  was  impoisLlile  to  olsJKliit 
his  sice,  aj  he  always  wore  clothca  apparently  beloDgiog  to  unl , 
shapely  youth  of  nineteen.  A  pair  of  panlalootu,  thil,  (itt 
■UBtained  by  a  single  suspender,  completely  (^nippal  hi*  i 
Ibnacd  his  every-day  suit.  How,  with  this  Urisli  inpntmna 
ctotbing,  lie  managed  to  perform  the  snrpriiing  gymoutic  Ml  > 
it  has  lieen  my  privilege  to  witness,  I  bsvo  neier  beta  lUeR  ; 
tell.  _  His  '  turning  the  crab,'  and  other  minor  diaiociiiowvat' 
always  attended  with  iucccss.  It  was  not  an  unnEiiil  liglil  ' 
of  the  day  to  find  Melons  suspended  on  a  line,  or  IS 


his  venerable  head  appcBring  above  the  roof^  of  liie  nt.  - 
les.  Melons  knew  the  exact  height  of  erety  fence  i"  ''"  "" 
ity,  its  facilities  for  scaling,  and  the  poseibilitj  of  sei 


houses.     Melons  knew  the 
cinity,  its  faci 
the  other  side. 
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the  other  side.  Hia  more  peacefid  and  quieter  imuKmeiia  w- 
sisted  in  dragging  a  disused  boiler  by  ahuge  string,  willi  U^ 
ous  ontcriei,  to  imaginary  fires.  Helans  wa«  not  gregwio'O*; 
bis  habits.  A  few  youths  of  his  own  age  sometnnca  c<|^i 
upon  him,  but  they  eventually  tiecamo  ibuBive,  and  ibeii  nsB 
were  more  strictly  predatory  incursions  for  old  bottles  indjuW 
which  formed  the  staple  of  McGinnia's  Court.  Overcow  tj  ■ 
loneUneia  one  day,  Melons  inveigled  a  blind  liarper  into  l» 
court.  For  two  hours  did  that  wretched  msa  prosecute  liiiu* 
hallowed  colling,  uu recompensed,  and  going  round  and  mal| 
the  court,  apparently  under  the  impreesion  that  it  ™  "<*•' 
other  place,  while  Melons  servcyed  him  from  an  adjoining  tet^ 
with  calm  satisfaction.  It  was  this  absence  of  consdciitiNI ' 
motives  tliat  brought  Melons  into  disrepute  with  his  tristocia' 
neighbors.  Orders  were  iasued  chat  no  child  of  weallkj  ■• 
pious  parentage  should  play  with  him.  This  mandate  ■■  * 
matter  of  course,  invested  Melons  with  a  rascinstiog  inleitid* 
them.  Admiring  glances  were  cast  at  Melons  from  nuWT 
windows.  Baby  fingers  beckoned  to  him.  Inviis^oni  ra  tl» 
(on  wood  and  pewter)  were  lisped  to  bini  from  arisloeradc  b* 
vards.  It  was  evident  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  para  ind  nwj 
bdn^,  antrammellcd  by  the  conventional iticx  of  parentige,iaa 
physically  ai  well  as  mentally  exalted  above  iheoi.  One  l^ 
noon  an  unusual  commotion  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  "ct^ 
nis's  Court.  Looking  from  my  window,  I  saw  Meloni  pcrcW 
on  iheroof  of  a  stable,  pulling  up  a  rope  by  which  one  'TuiibJi 
an  infant  scion  of  an  adjacent  and  wealthy  house,  was  »► 
pendcd  in  mid-.'iir.  Iniain  the  female  relatives  of  Toronj,  o* 
gragalcd  in  the  back-yard,  expostulated  with  Melons ;  in  MJ 
the  unhappy  father  shook  hia  list  at  liim.  Secure  in  biipw 
lion,  Melons  redoubled  his  exertions,  and  at  last  landed  ToBuq 
oil  the  roof.  Then  it  was  that  the  humiliating  fart  was  diri»» 
that  Tommy  bad  been  acting  in  collnsiop  with  Melon*.  » 
grinned  delightedly  back  at  his  parents,  as  if  '  by  merit  MM 
to  that  bad  eminence.'  Long  before  the  ladder  smted  tbst  vsS- 
to  succor  him,  he  became  the  sworn  ally  of  Melons,  and  I  r(|i« 
to  say,  incited  by  the  same  audacious  boy,  '  chsfFcd '  lu<  •>*■ 
flesh  and  blood  below  him.  He  was  evenlnnlly  lakea,  tlwn(» 
—  of  course  —  Melons  escaped.  But  Tommy  was  rcsBTCled  l« 
the  window  afler  that,  and  the  companionship  was  IJniilW  tj" 
■  Hi,  Melons  ]  ■  and  •  You,  Tommy  I '  and  Mcloen,  to  sll  pi""" 
cal  purposes,  lost  him  forever.  I  looked  afterwsrd  to  ne  inM 
signs  of  sorrow  on  Melon's  part,  bat  in  vain  ;  he  buried  w 
gnef,  if  he  had  any,  somewtion  in  his  one  voluminoui  fU- 
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The  Belle  of  Madrmio  Hollow  and  her  lover  are  io- 
Btances  of  Bret  Harte'i  power  of  delicate  deBcription  when 
—  in  iu  favor  and  in  rare  inataaces  —  he  withholds  for  a 
time  from  the  relation  of  incident.  Culpepper  is  no 
hero  of  n  uovcl,  no  Apollo,  as  we  shall  see  bj  Uie  follow- 
ing sketch  of  hia  face,  and  jet  from  the  first  we  like  the 
long,  cadaverous,  melancboty  jouth :  — 

"  II  vti  not  an  unprBpoasesaing  one,  albeit  a  trifle  too  thin 
uid  lank,  nnil  bilioas  to  be  dlogethcr  pleasanL  The  choek- 
ttfaa  were  prominent,  and  the  black  eyea  sanken  in  their  or- 
HCa.  Stnii;;ht  block  hair  fell  slantwise  off  a  higb  hut  narnyr 
brehud,  nnil  swept  part  of  a  hollow  cheek.  A  long  black  mons- 
ache  fbllawcd  ttic  perpendicular  curves  of  hia  month.  It  was 
in  the  whole  a  senous,  even  Qoixotic  face,  bat  at  times  it  wea 
'elievcd  bj'  a  rare  smile  of  such  tender  and  even  pathetic  awect- 
icss,  that  MUs  Jo  is  reported  to  have  aaid  that,  it  it  would  onlj 
aat  through  ilic  cercmonj,  she  would  hare  married  its  possessor 
m  the  spot.  '  I  once  told  him  so,'  added  tbat  ahameless  joong 
roman;  'but  (he  man  instantlj  ^11  into  a  settled  mclaocholf, 
md  hasn't  smiled  siace.'  " 

Nor  less  do  we  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  girl  of  his 
:boice,  though  it  is  only  snggeited  to  us  by  its  effect  on 
the  rude  niitures  of  the  passers-by;  — 


Vom  her  spot] CSS  garments;  small  wonder  that  the 'Lightning 
£Kpr«»9  '  withheld  its  speed  and  flash  to  let  her  pass,  and  that 
he  expreiisinan,  who  had  never  been  known  to  exchange  more 


rith  breathless  a 


ital  sex  followed  ihc  example  of 


he  plijsical  charm  of,  if  it  did  not  actually  sup^st  a  sentiment 
o  her  preiicnee.  It  ia  said  that  Euchredeck  Billy,  working  in 
ho  gulch  at  the  crossing,  never  saw  Miss  Folinsbee  pass  but  that 
le  alwajs  rcmnrked  apoloceticallj  to  hia  partner,  that  'he  be- 
ieved  he  mutt  write  a  letter  home. 

There  ie  tnie  genius  in  tbat  last  subtle  hint  of  the  Boileo- 
oa,  humanizing  influence  of  beauty  on  the  rough  djn^ger, 
lACiitually  neglecting  his  deserted,  distant  home.  And  here, 
a  a  few  strokes,  is  a  picture  at  once  of  the  grand  country 
f  the  Sierras,  and  of  how  the  grandest  scenes  of  natnre 
re  powerless  to  impress,  IB  presence  of  passionate  human 

"  Wonderfol  power  of  hnmanlty  I  Far  beyond  jotted  an  ont 
ring  spur  of  the  Sierra,  vast,  compact,  and  silent.  Scarcely  a 
nndrml  yardii  away  a  lea^e-long  chasm  dropped  its  sheer  walls 
f  Kranitc  a  ihuuiiand  feeu  On  every  side  rose  up  the  serried 
anks  of  pinc-trcea,  in  whose  close-set  flics  'centuries  of  slorm 
nd  change  had  wrought  do  bieach.  Yet  all  this  seemed  to 
'olpepper  to  have  been  planned  by  an  all-wiee  Providence  as  tlie 
atnral  background  to  the  figure  of  a  pretty  girl  in  a  yellow 

One  more  extract  we  must  give  from  tliis  alary  to  illus- 
rAte  Bret  Harte's  power  of  observation,  a  power  which 
mpreases  us  as  that  of  nnconscious  perception,  rather  than 
if  close  study.  It  is  a  wonderful  little  picture  of  the  airs 
lad  graces  of  a  pretty  girl  believing  herself  quite  alone : — 


Of  the  broad  fun  of  Mark  Twain's  type  we  have  scarcely 
a  sign  in  the  far  more  refined  and  subtle  humor  of  Bret 
Harte's  stories ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  the  account 
of  the  old  man  in  search  of  his  son,  an  old  man  who  "  after 
a  bard  and  wilful  youth  and  maturity,  in  which  he  had 
bmiied  a  broken-apirited  wife,  and  driven  his  son  to  sea," 
had  "  suddenly  experienced  religion  "  :  — 

"  '  I  got  it  in  New  Orleans  in  '59,'  said  Mr.  Thompson,  with' 
the  general  auggeation  oF  referring  to  an  epidemic.  'Enter  ya 
the  narrer  gate.    Parse  me  the  beana.' " 

There  is  a.  little  more  of  it  in  the  comic  poems,  in  the 
collection  called  Edit  and  West.     The  fkte  of  Milton  Per- 
kins may  serve  aa  a  sample :  — 
"  'Milton  Perkins,'  said  the  Siren,  'not  thy  wealth  do  I  admire, 

But  the  intellect  that  flashes  fhnn  those  eyes  of  opal  Ore; 

And  mcthinks  the  name  tbon  heareat  surely  cannot  be  mi*- 

And,  embrace  me.  Mister  Perkins  1 '  Milton  Perkins  her  em- 

Bnt  I  grieve  lo  state,  that  even  tlien,  as  she  was  wiping  dry 
The  tear  of  sensibility  in  Milton  Perkins'  eye. 
She  prigged  his  diamond  hosom-pin,  and  that  ber  wipe  of  laos 
Did  seem  to  have  of  chloroform  a  most  Suspicious  trace," 
Bat  the  best  of  these  poems  does  not  reach  the  level  of 
"  The  Heathen  Chinee,"  or  oven  of  its  companiona,  though 
"  The  Ballad  of  Mr.  Cooke,"  "  The  Wonderful   Spring  of 
San  Joaquin,"  and  especially  "Truthful  James's  Answer  to 
Her  Letter,"  have  much  of  the  same  dry,  satirical  humor. 
The  graver  ones  seem  to  uB  to  sustain   much  letter  Bret 
Harte's  reputation.  .  "  Grandmother  Tenterden  "  ia  power- 
ful and  pathetic,  and  so,  too,  is  "  A  Grcyport  Legend ;  " 
and  tlio  elementBl  protests  against  Mr.  Scwanl'ti  proceed 
annexation  of  St  'rhomas  are  really  grand  in  (heir  majestio 
self-assertion  and  sneering  sarcasm. 

The  two  little  octavos  are  very  nicely  got  up  as  com- 
panion volumes,  and  we  strongly  recommend  taem  both, 
though  the  the  prose  one  is  our  favorite. 


•  It  1 


early  morning,  hut  the  sun,  with  Calilornian 


if  a  bypath.  Here  she  received  (he  timid  advances  of  a  vaga- 
ond  yellow  dog  graciously,  oniil,  emboldened  by  his  success,  he 
nsisted  upon  necompanjiiig  her;  and,  becoming  alobberingly 
lemon  strati  ve,  threatened  lici  S]iotless  skirl  with  his  dusty  paws 
rhen  she  drove  him  from  her  with  some  alight  acerbity,  and  a 
tone  which  haply  fell  within  fiflr  feet  of  its  destined  mark. 
laving  thus  proved  her  ability  to  defend  herself,  with  character- 
stic  inconsistency  she  took  a  small  panic,  and,  gathering  her 
rhite  skirts  in  one  hand,  ahd  holdinc  tbc  brim  of  her  bat  over 
ler  eyr*  wilh  the  other,  she  ran  swiftly  at  least  a  hundred  yards 
■efbre  she  stopped.  Then  she  began  picking  some  ferns  and  a 
ew  wild-flowers  stilt  spared  lo  Che  withered  fields,  and  then  a 
ndden  dislnist  of  her  amall  anklea  seiied  her.  and  she  inspected 
bem  narrowly  for  those  burrs  and  bugs  and  anakea  which  are 
apposed  to  lie  in  wait  for  helpless  womanhood.  Then  she 
ducked  aome  golden  heads  of  wild 


.lion,,!.. 


onacionfly  upon  the  trail  leading  to  Madrono  Hollow.' 


MATCHMAKING  BT  ADVERTISEMENT. 

If  marriaee 
thought  to  Be 

we  are  far  from  aaying  that  the  last  are  wrong  in  endeavor^ 
ing,  by  any  means  within  the  bounds  of  decency  and  dis- 
cretion, to  attain  to  married  life.  Yet  "  'ti:^  fit  men  should 
be  cov  when  women  woo."  It  waa  commonly  held  to  be 
most  fitting  that  parents  or  near  relatives  should  take  the 
initiative  when  a  match  was  to  be  made  between  indifferent 
parties,  so  far  as  the  woman  was  concerned,  while  the  other 
sex,  it  was  presumed,  could  look  out  for  tbemsulves.  But 
it  appears  that  there  are  many  men  incompetent  to  this, 
ana  innumerable  young  women  and  widows  who  have 
neither  father,  mother,  nor  relative  able  and  willing  to 
assist  them.  What,  then,  is  to  be  their  fate?  How  avert 
the  misfortune  which  threatens  them  3  The  answer  ia 
easy :  Advertise  in  the  Matrimonial  Nev;s.  The  editor  of 
that  journal  is  the  matchmaker  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  his  paper  appears  to  be  established  on  principles  of 
the  moat  businesa-like  description.  In  every  number  the 
reader  may  review  some  SSO  candidates  for  marriage,  and 
for  one  shilling  an  advertiser  may  describe  his  or  her 
attractions,  provided  that  the  same  be  done  in  no  more 
than  forty  words.  Questions  of  difficulty  or  delicacy  re- 
ferring to  courtship  are  answered  gratuitously  in  theae 
columns,  privately  lor  twelve  stamps,  personally  for  5s. ;  m 
fee  of  5i.  ia  also  required  one  month  afler  any  marriage 
brought  about  by  this  machiner}-.  We  arc  aioured  that 
the  business  ia  bond  fide,  that  confidence  and  secrecy  are 
strictly  observed,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  editor,  bun* 
dreds  of  marriages  have  resulted  from  his  labors. 

The  modua  operandi  is  this.  The  real  name,  address, 
and  photograph  of  each  candidate  are  deposited  with  the 
editor,  the  acWertisement  appears,  and  those  who  like  cor- 
respond in  the  MatrimoToal  Newt,  at  first  by  numbera,  like 
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conrictB  :  No.  6,000  replies  to  Nos.  G,007  and  6,010  aTowing 
Uiat  the  particukm  suit,  and  that  lie  dedres  aa  exchange 
of  pholographs.  This  is  done  through  the  editor,  who 
then,  if  both  parties  wish  it,  pUcei  them  in  direct  prirate 
correspOTideQce  with  each  other,  on  condition  of  receiving 
&  fee  (amount  not  stated).  Assuminj^  that  all  this  hM  oc- 
.curred,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  step  taken  is  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  personal  appearance  is  et^ual  to  the  photograpli, 
and  the  second  to  cause  their  TeBpective  lawyers  to  inquire 
as  to  thefortuneof  tlieladvand  the  "ample  private  means" 
of  the  gentleman.  For  it  is  a  most  noteworthy  fact,  and 
one  which  extorts  our  admiration,  that  not  onlv  fortune- 
hunting  in  these  adTertisements  is  conspicuous  ay  its  ab- 
HDce,  but  that  instances  of  extreme  disinterestedness 
abound,  so  that  men  of  "  private  fortune "  or  "  ample 
means  "  expressly  state  that  "  money  on  the  lady's  side  is 
of  no  moment."  Out  of  nearly  two  hundred,  not  abore 
twenty  make  it  a  necessary  qualification.  One,  indeed, 
whose  list  of  attractions  is  not  of  a  solid  order,  asks  fin-  that 
of  which  he  apparently  has  none.  "  The  younger  son  of 
good  county  family,  aged  twenty-nine,  fair,  6  fl.  10  in.,  has 
entrde  to  best  society,  traTelled  a  great  deal,  domestic,  fond 
of  country  life,  is  a  good  shot,  rides  well,  wishes  to  marry, 
but  requires  a  wife  with  means."  A  clergyman  '*  possessed 
of  good  means,  who  desires  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  s 
young,  pretty,  i(el[-educated  lady,"  to  his  eternal  honor 
adds  that  "  money,  though  an  advantage,  is  not  an  essen- 
tial ;  "  while  "  Achilles,  who  is  an  author  and  man  of  re- 
finement and  position,  with  means  independent  of  his  pro- 
fession," only  demands  "good  sense  and  ladylike  graces 
with  a  lady  under  forty.  A  noble,  aspiring  soul,  sollened 
by  a  tender,  loving  nature,  will  find  in  Achilles  a  respon- 
sive echo,  and  a  kind,  warm,  and  generous  heart."  The 
ladies  in  general  state  that  they  are  tall  or  short,  dark  or 
&ir,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  they  are  loving,  afTec- 
tionate,  warm-hearted,  iboroughly  domesticated,  sometimes 
they  modestly  add,  "  and  are  considered  good-looking,"  or 
"  very  nice-looking,  handsome,"  etc.  One  "  feels  sure  that 
she  would  make  a  devoted  wife ;  "  another  declares  she  is 
"  steady ; "  a  third  mentions  a  highly  desirable  item,  that 
she  is  "clean;"  a  fourth  that  she  is  "rather  stout,  but 
mild,  without  incumbrance,  of  florid  complexion,  has  a 
nice  home  and  business  of  her  own,  but  feeling  lonely  would 
like  a  suitable  partner ;  "  a  fiflh  is  *'  of  comfortable  means 
and  Juno-like  appearance  ;  "  a  sixth  would  prefer  a  clergy- 
man, and  if  possible  a  widower.  Many  have  "fascinating 
manners,"  or  are  well  connected  and  educated.  Of  widows, 
who  are  supposed  to  understand  what  man  requires,  a  lai^e 
majority  declare  that  they  are  "jolly)"  while  only  two 
young  ladies  plead  guilty  to  that  quality.  A  considerable 
number  candidly  state  that  they  have  nothing  beyond  a 
faithful  loving  heart,  and  willing  disposition  to  otter ;  but 
fortunes  of  from  £150  to  £200  and  £350  per  annum,  or  Irom 
£3,000  t4  £5,500  down,  with  good  expectations,  are  quite 
common  in  these  columns.  One  has  "  golden  hair  and  a 
small  yeartv  income  ;  "  another,  "  though  poor  and  not 
without  faults,  is  not  to  be  bought  with  money."  There  is 
a  case  which  is  appalling,  if  true  :  "  An  heiress  of  noble 
family,  aged  twenty-four,  very  handsome,  with  £  720  a  year 
from  large  landed  estates,  is  a.  splendid  pianist,  harpist, 
speaks  French  and  Italian,  and  rides  and  drives."  is  yet 
i&iven  to  tbe  Matrimonial  ffeas.  It  is  right  to  mention 
that  she  "  will  only  correspond  with  a  gentleman  of  good 
birth."  Of  the  gentlemen  not  one  has  the  courage  to 
stale  that  he  is  short  in  stature.  They  mostly  describe 
themselves  as  good-tempered,  tall,  "  considered  flne-look- 
ing,"  "  think  that  they  can  make  a  wife  "  or,  sometimes, 
"  any  reasonable  woman  happy,"  of  good  position,  etc. 
Hany  affirm  that  they  are  in  possession  of  landed  estates, 
or  of  appointments  bringing  in  £1,000,  £1,900,  £2,000  per 
annum,  which,  if  true,  is  a  matter  easily  verifled.  "  An 
heir  to  a  considerable  entailed  estate  "  having  no  doubt  ob- 
served ihe  satisfactory  results  in  business  when  "  a  V.  S. 
esamination  is  allowed,"  mentions  that  he  is  "  of  sound 
health  and  unimpaired  constitution  ; "  valuable  qualities, 
indeed,  in  either  man  or  woman,  which  we  should  like  to 
see  more  in  request  than  is  now  the  case,     lliere  are  also 


advertisements  fhun  farmen  and  tradesmen  who  wish  lor 
economical  managing  helpmates.  As  we  have  before  ob- 
served, fortune  is  rarely  the  essential,  but  good  looka,  cdn- 
cation,  and  refinement  are  generally  demanded  ;  in  mbw 
instances  beauty  and  musical  talents  are  coupled  togettwr. 
Several  wuh  to  be  married  before  Christmas ;  otb^  es- 
treat for  speedy  replies,  as  they  are  going  to  India,  and  sac 
wishes  to  "  marry  at  once  "  —  this  is  a  major  in  the  aniij 
with  good  means,  and  all  he  desires  is  a  lady  of  good  cm- 
nections  not  over  thirty-five. 

The  strangest  pan  of  the  traffic  presents  itself  when  «t 
regard  the  social  position  of  the  candidates.  In  one  bauk 
there  are  two  noblemen,  two  colonels,  a  member  of  Ihnt 
learned  societies,  barristers,  physicians,  missionaries,  eqniits 
with  beautiful  residences  and  good  fortune,  county  magit- 
^ates,  and  numberless  naval  and  militaiy  officen  ;  a 
French  lady  of  title,  two  English  ditto,  one  havii^  s 
jointure  of  £3,000  per  annum,  two  heiresses,  wheretd'  ott 
IS  a  ward  in  Chancery,  entitled  to  large  landed  proper? 
on  coming  of  age  —  (is  the  Lord  Chancellor  aware  ti  Ik 
proceedings  of  bis  ward?)  —  some  balf-doien  of  Dohle 
family  or  of  ancient  lineage;  and  above  the  rest  in  poiM 
of  urgency  is  an  application  from  a  widow  laily  and  ka 
three  daughters  all  wanting  husbands  and  having  indt 
pendent  incomes.  Surely  this  is,  to  say  tbe  least  of  it,  vtrf 
strange.  On  another  point  a  few  words  of  warning  smb 
needed.  Certain  of  the  candidates  desire  to  comtpoal 
with  too  many  of  the  other  sex  at  once.  Thus  a  bacheki. 
No.  6,371,  "desires  to  correspond"  with  no  fewer  tha 
nine  ladies;  an  Italian,  No.  B,421,  with  six;  a  medial 
man,  No.  MSB,  with  seven.  The  daughter  of  a  deceud 
officer  wishes  to  hear  from  eight  gentlemen,  and  EmmeliM 
who  is  the  offender  in  chief,  wishes  to  correspond  with  ■ 
many  as  fourteen.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding  is  hanVf 
fair,  nor  is  it  promising  of  future  happiness,  lor  if  the  mn- 
riage  accomplished  proves  unsatisfactory,  the  nucleai  li 
regret,  if  not  of  discontent,  is  already  formed.  *'  If  I  baj 
only  tAken  6,423  instead  of  6,320,"  he  or  she  will  aav,  **« 
should  I  have  been  blessed,  whereas  now,"  etc.  It  is  fciHIi 
to  be  supposed  that  of  350  weekly  advertisers  all  rvpti- 
sent  impostures,  and  we  are  assured  (though  we  remaii 
doubtful)  that  detection  and  exposure  are  the  results  d 
any  attempt  at  a  hoax.  If  our  men  and  women  are  N 
driven  by  circumstances  that  they  can  find  suitable  con- 
panions  by  no  other  method  than  thi^,  so  be  it.  Maa' 
there  may  be  who  marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leison: 
but  according  to  Congreve  there  is  a  worse  fate  possible 
In   his   play  of  "  The  Old   Bachelor "    are   the   foUowisf 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


A  exRiiw  at  "  penny  readings  "  have  lately  been  iaOe- 
duced  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the  director  of  police,  Genenl 
Trepoff,  and  they  are  said  to  be  very  numerously  attendfd 

by  tue  lower  clashes  of  the  city. 

Sfeakin'o  of'  Mansard  roofs  an  exchange  says  :  "  It  is 
very  cheap,  no  doubt,  to  increase  one's  store-houses  bf 
this  sydern  of  doubling  (heir  size  in  the  roof —  a  praclioE, 
we  must  observe,  &r  older  than  the  Paris  models,  it  beiif 
the  norma!  wa^  of  forming  the  family  granary  thrMsb- 
out  large  districts  of  Germany.  But,  like  many  ardn- 
tectural  economies  of  the  same  sort,  it  may  prove  a  dew 
way  in  the  end," 

Tbe  Pail  Mall  GaxetU  says  that  there  is  little  doubt  thu 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  so  many  charming  yoas^ 
ladies  pass  from  youth  to  middle  ^e  without  findinz  hat- 
bands, and  at  last  have  to  content  themselves  with  i-enbacr 
for  life,  arises  not  from  any  deficiency  of  fascinatioii  M 
their  part,  not  from  any  failure  to  appreciate  their  merilf. 
but  simply  because  men  shdnk  from  all  the  worry  and  oMf 
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attendant  apon  tLe  manif^  ceremony  SB  conducted  ac- 
cording to  tne  recogniied  rales  of  society.  They  prefer 
the  pain  of  subduing  the  heart's  best  afTectioni  to  the  pansa 
□f  the  trousseaux,  l£e  lockets  for  the  bridesmaids,  the  wed- 
ding breakfast,  the  speeches,  the  throiring  of  old  ehoes, 
and  other  eccentricities  considered  inseparable  from  Ihe 
commencement  of  a  matrimonial  career. 

The  Paris  Ttmps  prints  a  lett«r  from  do  less  a  person 
dian  the  notorious  bandit  Suzzoni,  whose  exploits  had  been 
referred  to  in  that  journal.  M.  Suzzoni  appears  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  no  little  cnlture,  judging  from  the  style  and 
tenor  of  bia  letter,  which  we  subjoin  :  — 

Bastia,  Konttubtr  29. 

Sir, — You  have  been  good  enough  to  apeak  of  me  in  a 
recent  issue,  and  I  thank  you  for  havine  done  so.  Though 
the  bandit  puts  the  highest  price  upon  his  freedom,  he  1^ 
a  weakness  for  glory  ;  but  he  aspires  to  glory  without  any 
reflection  upon  it,  and  yon  have  somewhat  misrep  "    ' 

the  natut«  of  a  transaction  in  which  I  played  what 
fiaU«r  myself,  a  rather  honorable  part.  Your  version  oi 
it  would  induce  people  to  suppose  that  I  stopped  a  noble 
candidate  for  the  Assembly  upon  the  Cervione  road  merely 
with  a  view  to  depriving  him  of  his  coat  ?  I  ask  you,  sir, 
what  could  J  have  done  with  such  an  article?  i  was  simply 
desirons  to  obtain  the  pleasure  of  a  short  conversation  with 
one  of  otir  grandees,  and  to  show  him  that  in  Corsica  a 
Suzzoni  raoKH  higher  than  any  count  or  duke.  I  addressed 
him  as  1  might  a  friend,  and  if  I  proposed  that  he  should 
exchange  his  coat  against  my  pilone  it  was  but  a  joke,  jus- 
tified by  the  cordial  nature  of  our  interview.  I  would  make 
a  present  to  a  friend,  were  I  in  a  position  to  do  so;  but 
ehould  never  dream  of  asking  for  one.  A  Corsican  bandit 
Ib  a  man  of  honor,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  be  mistaken  for 
a  Greek  or  a  Neapolitan  coniHre.  So  far  from  my  having 
exercised  any  unfavorable  influence  upon  M,  de  Pozzo  de 
Borgo's  election,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  dignified 
attitude  during  our  interview  gained  him  many  votes. 

Yours,  etc.,  SnzzOMi. 

SoHK  of  the  adventures  of  M.  et  Mmc.  Turlupin  have 
been  set  to  music  by  M.  Guiraud,  and  produced  upon  the 
stage  of  the  Hi^tro  de  TAth^nde.  Tlie  actor  generally 
known  as  Turlupin,  but  whose  real  name  appears  to  have 
been  Belleville,  oegan  life  as  a  showman  at  tlie  fairs  about 
Paris ;  but,  thanks  to  the  protection  of  Cardinal  de  Biche- 
lien,  whom  he  had  bad  the  good  luck  to  amuse,  he  was  en- 
abled to  end  his  life  as  a  "theatrical  manaG;er"in  \ha 
most  approved  aense  of  the  t«rm.  His  name,  like  Molitre'a 
Tartuffe,  has  been  kept  alive  in  the  French  dictionary,  and 
"  turlupiner  "  and  "  turlupinade  "  are  to  be  found  ia  writers 
-who  do  not  condescend  to  the  slang  of  the  Figaro  or  the 
"  penny  gaffs  "  of  the  outer  Boulevards.  The  plot  is  based 
upon  Turiupin's  arrival  with  his  strolling  company  at  the 
Fete  des  Loges  in  the  forest  of  St.  Germain,  where  the 
captain  of  gendarmerie  threatens  to  prohibit  his  perform- 
ance of  the  "  Amorous  Crayfish,"  and  the  innkeeper  to 
supply  him  with  breakfast.  How  Mme.  Turlupin  gets 
her  husband  out  of  the  difliculty  by  the  help  of  the  nephew 
of  the  captain  of  gendarmerie  and  the  daughter  of  the  inn- 
keeper—  who  are,  of  course,  secretly  engaged  —  is  very 
prettily  said,  or  rather  sung,  and  the  last  scene  in  which 
the  former  pair  are  brought  to  book  by  finding  themselves 
apon  the  st^e  where  M.  Turlupin's  comedy  is  to  be  en- 
acted, and  by  nia  threat  of  drawing  up  the  curtjun  and  dis- 
cloBiDg  them  to  the  aaaembled  audience,  is  put  together 
-with  no  small  amount  of  dramatic  ingenuity. 


HEHORIAL   VEBSES 


make  war  on  ma  * 


Though  ttiou  be  blind  as  lire 
Why  should  thy  waves  and  si 

Is  it  for  hate  tliou  hast  to  flna  me  lair, 
Or  for  desire  to  kiss,  if  it  might  be, 

My  very  mouth  of  sou^,  and  kill  me  there  f 
So  with  keen  rains  vexing  hia  crowuless  bair. 

With  bright  feet  bruised  from  no  delightful  way, 
Throngh  darkness  and  the  disenchanted  air, 


Then  Death  took  Love  by  the  right  hand  and  said. 
Smiling  :  Come  now  and  look  upon  thy  dead. 
But  Love  cast  down  the  glories  of  his  eyes, 
And  bowed  down  like  a  flower  his  flowerless  head. 

And  Death  spake,  saying :  What  ails  thee  in  each  wi 
Being;  god,  to  shut  thy  sight  up  tnm  the  skies  f 
If  thoQ  canst  see  not,  hast  thon  ean  to  bear  ? 
Or  is  Ihy  soni  too  as -a  leaf  that  diest 


And  upon  earth  was  largess  of  great  light, 
And  moving  music  winged  for  wocld-vHde  flight. 

And  shapes  and  sounds  of  gods  beheld  and  heard. 
And  day's  foot  set  upon  the  neck  of  night. 

And  with  such  song  the  hollow  ways  were  stirred 
As  of  a  god's  heart  hidden  in  a  bird, 

Or  as  the  whole  soul  of  the  snn  in  spring 
Should  find  fall  utterance  in  one  Qower-soR  word. 

And  all  the  season  should  break  forth  and  sing 
From  one  Sower's  lips,  in  one  rose  triumphing ; 

Such  breath  and  light  of  song  as  of  a  flame 
Made  ears  and  spirits  of  them  that  beard  it  ring. 
And  Love  beholding  knew  not  fbr  the  same 
The  shape  that  led  him,  nor  ia  face  nor  name, 

For  he  was  bright  and  great  of  thews  and  ftir. 
And  in  Love's  eyes  ba  was  not  Death  but  Fame. 

Not  that  ^ray  ghost  whose  life  is  empty  and  bare 
And  his  limbs  moulded  out  of  mortal  air, 

A  doud  of  change  that  shifts  into  a  shower. 
And  dies  aud  leaves  no  light  for  time  to  wear. 

But  a  god  clothed  with  bin  own  joy  and  power, 
A  god  rerisen  out  of  his  mortal  hoar 

fmnkortal,  king  and  lord  of  time  and  space. 
With  eyes  that  look  on  them  as  from  a  tower. 
And  where  he  stood  the  pale  sepulchral  place 
Bloomed,  as  new  life  might  in  a  bloodless  face. 

And  where  men  sorrowing  came  to  seek  a  tomb 
With  funeral  flowers  and  tears  fbr  grief  and  grace, 

They  saw  with  light  as  or  a  world  in  bloom 
The  portal  of  the  House  of  Fame  illane 

The  ways  of  life  wherein  we  toiling  tread. 
And  watched  the  darkness  as  a  brand  consume. 

And  through  the  gates  where  rule  the  deathless  dead 
The  sound  of  a  new  singer's  soul  was  shed 

That  sanu  among  hisllnsfolk,  and  a  beam 
Shot  from  the  star  on  a  new  nder's  head. 

A  new  star  lighting  the  Leihcan  stream. 
A  new  song  mixed  into  the  song  supreme 

Made  of  all  sonla  of  singers  and  their  might. 
That  makes  of  lile  and  time  and  death  a  dream. 

Thy  star,  thy  song,  O  soul  that  ia  oar  sight 
.  Wast  OS  a  sun  thnt  made  for  man's  delight 
Flowers  and  all  fruits  in  season,  being  so  near 
The  sun-god's  ftce,  our  god  that  gives  us  light. 
To  him  of  all  gods  that  we  love  or  fear 
Thou  among  all  men  by  thy  name  wast  dear, 
le  god  that  gives  us  spirit  of  song 


n  that  boar. 
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The  god  that  mskca  men's  words  too  aweet  and  stroog 
For  life  or  Ume  or  dsatli  to  do  them  wrong. 
Who  scaled  with  his  thy  ipirit  for  a.  '■£!>, 
And  filled  it  with  hii  b[«>th  thjr  nhole  iSa  long. 

Who  made  tbj  moist  lipa  Sery  irith  now  wine 
Pressed  from  the  grapes  of  BODg  the  sofereign  Tin<^ 

And  with  alt  love  of  all  things  loTeliesi 
OaTs  thy  soul  power  to  make  them  more  divine. 

That  thou  mishl'st  breathe  opoa  the  brtalhleu  rest 
Of  mnrhtc,  till  tbe  brows  anatips  and  breast 

Felt  full  from  off  them  as  ■  cancelled  curse 
That  spccchlesi  slaep  wherewith  thej  lived  opprest. 

Who  gave  thee  strength  and  heat  of  spirit  to  pierce 
AH  clouds  of  form  and  color  that  disperse 

And  leave  the  apirit  of  beauty  to  remould 
In  types  of  clean  cbryselephantine  verse. 


And  build  thy  sonn  up  in  (he  sight  of  time 
As  statues  set  in  goi&ead  manifold. 

In  sight  and  scorn  of  tamporal  change  and  clime 
That  meet  the  sun  rerisen  with  refluent  rhyme  — 

As  god  to  god  might  answer  (ace  to  face  — 
From  lips  whereon  the  morning  striken  sublime. 

Dear  to  the  god,  out  god  who  gave  thee  place 
Amonc  the  chosen  of  days,  the  royal  race, 

Thelords  of  light,  whose  Eye)  of  old  and  ean 
Saw  even  on  earth  and  heard  him  for  a  space. 

There  are  the  souls  of  those  once  mortal  yean 
That  wronght  with  Gre  of  joy  and  light  of  tear*. 

In  words  divine  as  deeds  that  grew  thereof, 
Such  music  as  he  swoons  with  love  who  hear). 

There  are  the  lives  that  lighten  from  above 
Our  under  lives,  the  spheral  souls  that  move 

Through  the  ancient  heaven  of  rong-illu mined  dr. 
Whence  wa  that  bear  (hem  singing  die  with  love. 

There  all  the  crowned  Hellenic  heads,  and  there 
The  old  gods  who  made  men  godlike  as  they  were. 

The  lyric  lips  wherefrom  allsongs  take  fire. 
Live  eyes,  and  light  of  Apollonian  hair. 

There  round  the  lovereign  passion  of  that  lyre 
Which  the  stars  hear  and  tremble  with  desire, 

The  ninefold  light  Pierian  is  made  one 
That  here  we  see  divided,  and  aspire, 

Seeing,  after  this  or  that  crown  to  be  won ; 
But  where  they  hear  the  singing  ot  ibe  sun. 

Ail  form,  all  sound,  all  ci^or,  and  all  thought 
Are  as  one  body  and  sonl  in  unison. 

There  (he  song  sung  shines  as  a  ptclnre  wrought. 
The  painted  mouths  sing  that  on  earth  say  nought. 
The  carven  limbs  have  sense  of  blood  and  growth. 
And  large^ycd  lift  that  seeks  nor  lacks  nor  angbt. 

There  all  the  music  of  thy  living  mouth 
Lives,  and  all  loves  wrought  of  thine.hand  in  youth. 
And  bound  about  the  breasts  and  brows  with  gold, 
And  colored  pale  or  dusk  from  north  or  south- 


Within  the  graven  lintels  of  the  gale 
What  here  divides  our  vision  nna  our  fate, 

The  dreams  wo  walk  in  and  the  Imtha  of  sleep, 
All  sense  and  spirit  have  life  inseparale. 

There  what  one  thinks,  is  his  to  grMp      a  keep ; 
There  are  no  dreams,  but  very  joys  (o*    «>>, 
No  foiled  desires  that  die  before  dojf  '^^ 
No  fears  to  see  acrou  onr  joys  and  tJ^^"' 


There  hast  thou  all  thy  will  of  thonghl  and  ugkt, 
All  hope  for  harvest,  and  all  heaven  for  flight; 

The  sunrise  of  whose  golden-mouthed  glad  hetd 
To  paler  songless  ghosts  was  heat  and  light. 

Here  where  the  innset  of  our  year  is  red, 
Men  think  of  diee  as  of  the  sunmer  dead, 

Gone  forth  before  the  snows,  befoie  thy  day. 
With  unshod  feet,  with  brows  nnchapleled. 

Conld'st  thou  not  wait  till  age  had  wonnd,  they  ttj. 
Bound  those  wreathed  bniws  hissoft  white  bjosseni!  Sij, 

Why  should'st  thoa  vex  thy  sonl  with  ihia  hinh  sir, 
Thy  bright-winged  son],  once  free  to  late  its  wij  ? 

Nor  far  men's  reference  hadst  thon  need  to  wear 
The  holy  flower  of  gray  time-hnllowed  bur, 

Nor  were  it  fit  that  aught  of  thee  grew  old. 
Fair  lorer  all  thy  days  of  all  things  lair. 

And  hear  we  not  thy  words  of  molten  gold 
Singing  1  or  is  their  light  and  heat  a  cold 

Whereat  men  wormed  their  spirits  ?    Kay,  brsU 
These  yet  are  with  us,  oura  to  hear  and  hold. 

The  lorety  laughter,  the  clear  tears,  the  call 
Of  love  to  lore  on  ways  where  shadows  fidl. 

Through  doors  of  £m  division  and  disguise. 
And  music  made  of  doubts  tmmnaical ; 

The  love  that  canght  strange  light  from  death')  on  gu 
And  lilled  death's  lips  with  fiery  words  and  liglii, 

And  half  asleep  let  fM  Irom  veins  of  hii 
Her  dose  red  warm  snake's  mouth,  EgyptiM-wisti 

And  that  great  night  of  lore  more  strange  Ihio  thii 
When  ihe  that  made  (he  whole  world's  hale  and  btia 

Made  kine  of  the  whole  world's  desire  a  slire. 
And  killed  him  in  mid  kingdom  with  a  kiss ; 

Veiled  loves  that  shifted  shapes  and  ihalts,  and  gave, 
Laughing,  strange  gifts  to  hands  that  durst  not  nave, 

Flowers  doubie-hTossomed,  frnlts  of  iiccdE  and  hs« 
Sweet  as  the  brid^lied,  stranger  than  the  grave ; 

All  joys  and  wonders  of  old  lives  and  new 
That  ever  in  lore's  shine  or  shadow  grew, 

And  all  the  grief  whereof  he  dreams  and  grieres. 
And  all  sweet  roots  fed  on  his  light  and  dew  { 

All  these  through  thee  onr  spirit  of  sense  pemtrta. 
As  threads  in  the  unseen  woof  thy  music  ircavcE, 

Birds  caught  and  mated  that  Ell  our  eai^  with  tbM, 
Bay-blossoms  in  thy  wreath  of  hrow-bound  leans. 

Mixed  with  tbe  masque  of  death's  old  comedy 
Though  thon  too  pass,  hare  here  onr  flowers,  that  «• 

For  all  the  flowers  thou  gav'st  upon  thee  tbed. 
And  pass  not  crownless  to  Persephone. 

Bine  lotos-blooms  and  white  and  rosy  red 
We  wind  with  poppies  for  thy  silent  head. 
And  on  this  mai^n  of  the  sundering  eea 
Leave  thy  aweet  light  to  rise  npon  tbe  dead. 

ALOKiixoit  Cbableb  Sinnaw* 


BnRNKTx'B  CocoAiNB  is  the  bbbt  and  chbapbst  Hm 
Dressing  in  Ihe  world-  It  promotes  tl>e  UnowiH  oF  «■ 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  trora  all  irritating  mstler.  i" 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-miik,  •' 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  J 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unautbotW 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted- 

FoR  CouoHB,  Colds,  and  Throat  DiaoBDM*.  ■* 
"  Brown'*  Bronchial  Troches,"  Laving  proved  thiar  effic*^ 
by  a  test  of  many  years. 

White's  Spbciaxtt  for  Dtbpbpsia  is  effecting*"* 
derful  cures.  H.  G-  White  Proprietor,  107  WashjngW 
Street,  Boston. 

Tbr  Tribune  b  the  only  newspaper  in  Micbig*"  <^ 
is  printed  upon  a  four  cylinder  rotsry  press. 
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THE    ALMANACK    CROP. 

Whbther  with  a  k,  a«  in  England,  or  an  b  at  it«  end, 
M  io  France,  the  almanack  ia  an  uidubI  production  wliich 
appears  in  the  market  at  about  the  same  time  as  fresh 
Siajrat,  figi,  French  prunes,  and  Lyons  cbeatnuti.  Al- 
manack is  no  progeny  of  the  Latin  races,  neither  is  it 
an  ofisboot  from  a  Teutonic  or  Anglo-Saxon  stock ;  the 
French,  therefore,  may  employ  one,  while  we  prefer,  as  its 
final  letter,  another  ot'Cadmua'i  invention,  wiUiout  the  dif- 
ference becoming  cause  of  setiouB  quarrel. 

With  very  rare  exceptions,  indeed,  our  French  friends 
treat  almanacks  in  a  way  that  is  anything  but  serious, 
making  them  the  vehicles  of  pleasant  nonsense,  not  to  say 
actual  stupidity  and  folly.  They  (the  almanacks)  issue 
from  their  print) ng-honses  in  the  month  of  November,  in 
■warms  as  thick  as  cockchafers  in  May.  They  address 
themselves  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women  — 
to  street  politicians,  siagers,  smokers,  dancers,  cooks, 
cocotles,  dunes,  and  demoiselles,  but,  above  all,  to  gossips 
and  laughers,  lliose  which  profess  to  stick  to  any  par- 
ticular uae  of  subject,  and  to  give  information  on  anv 
special  pursuit  or  relaxation,  are  a[>t  to  have  not  much 
that  is  new  about  them,  except  the  title-page  (or  only  the 
date)  and  the  calendar  —  possibly  in  consequence  of  their 
publisher's  conviction  that  good  things  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently impressed  upon  the  memory. 

Most  of  these  pretentious  little  books  are  sold  fbr  the 
moderate  price  of  fifty  centimes,  or  fivepence.  The  Alma- 
nach  des  Bons  Conseili,  or  of  Good  Advice,  now  in  its 
•i^t-and-fortieth  year,  costs  no  more  than  one  penny-half- 
penny, symbolixing  the  cheapness  in  which  that  commodity 
u  held.  The  GaoA  Counsel,  however,  is  not  overdone. 
The  dose  is  just  sufficient  to  justify  the  title.  It  calls  on 
tipsy  people  to  reflect.  "  Dear  drunkard,"  it  says,  "  drink- 
ing 11  not  so  diverting  as  yon  think.  Uut  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  insane  cases  received  at  Charenton,  how 
many  have  been  brought  there  by  the  bottle?  Sixty  I 
And  out  of  eighty-two  paralytics,  how  many  drunkards  1 
Twentv-eight  I  True,  you  sin  wiUi  a  crowd,  but  you  are 
none  the  less  a  sinner.  At  Amiens  the  consumption  of 
drams  is  eiKhly  thousand  per  day,  costing  four  thousand 
francs,  which  sum  would  purchase  six  or  seven  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  bread,  or  eight  thousand  pounds  of 
meat.  At  Rouen  five  million  quarts  of  eau-de-vie  are  re- 
tailed in  a  year.  In  Manchester  they  drink  drams  fbr  a 
million  sterling.  But  I  am  glad  to  inform  you.  Monsieur 
rivrogne,  that  tipsiness  will  cost  you  still  dearer,  because 
the  tuea  on  spirits  are  increased.  And  don't  call  the  law 
unjust.  When  you  are  tipsy  you  are  a  noxious  animal  — 
duigerous,  perhaps."    With  more  home  truths,  which  none 


eraagelically  religions  reading. 

The  Almaoach  Manuel  de  la  Bonne  Coisine  et  de  la 
Hwtresse  de  Mauon  —  the  Housemistrass's  Manual  of  Good 
Cookery,  opens  with  a  calendar  of  good  cheer  for  every 
month,  if  not  for  every  pocket.  I  dare  not  guarantee  that  the 
body  of  the  treatise,  two  hundred  pi^^,  is  annually  renewed, 
but  1  will  say  thai  for  five^nce  yon  get  a  tolerablir  com- 
plete cookery-book,  coataining  not  a  few  knowiog  wrinkles, 


such  as  boiling  a  tnrbot  in  milk  and  salt  to  increase  it* 
natural  delicacy.  And  with  a  proper  tnrbot  kettle  (rhom- 
boidal  or  lozenge-shaped  — rhcanbus  is  Latin  fbr  a  tnrlrat) 
the  quantity  required  is  moderate,  especially  if  we  remem- 
ber tJiat  country  milk-and-water  is  often  equivalent  to  Lon- 
don milk. 

The  manual  gives  receipts  for  making  some  (arty  different 
pottages  or  soups,  besides  a  variety  of  other  culinary  infor- 
mation, and  is  certainly  cheap  at  the  price. 

Here  we  are  1  Room  for  Mr.  Merryman,  represented  by 
The  Wags'  Almanack,  L'Almanach  ofFarceurs  and  FViends 
of  Joy ;  a  comical  collection  of  farces,  puns,  burlesques, 
merry  discourses,  sermons,  conundrums,  charade*,  comic 
anecdotes,  illustrated  rebuses,  and  bons  roots,  preceded  by 
a  comic  calendar. 

The  entertainment,  however,  scarcely  answers  to  the 
play-bill.  The  preliminary  flourish  of  trumpet^  is  a  little 
loo  loud  and  brassy.  The  most  telling  jokes  are  those 
which  are  introduced  with  unpretending  Kravity,  nor  is  it 
given  to  every  mortal  to  be  waggish  and  comical  at  all 
times  at  will.  The  Friend s-of-Joy's  Ahnanack  fbr  1873 
includes,  literally,  some  very  tra^cal  mirth,  videlicet,  The 
Funeral  Oration  on  Michel  Mono,  beadle  in  the  church  of 
the  parish  and  village  of  Beaus^jour,  in  Ficardy,  deceased 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1734,  pronounced  in  honor  of  mb 
defunct,  in  the  presence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
locaUty,  on  the  day  of  his  interment. 

This  speech  has  not  a  single  quality  in  c<Hnmon  with 
Goldsmitii's  immortal,  "  Good  people  all  with  one  accord. 
Lament  for  Madame  Blaise,  Who  never  wanted  a  good 
word  —  From  those  who  spoke  her  praise."  To  make 
up  for  the  deficiency,  we  have  thrown  in  his  epitaph,  con- 
cluding with :  "  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  his  death  they 
say  that  he  was  still  alive!  "  the  whole  being  supplemented 
with  the  epitaph  on  Michel  Morin's  donkey,  which  we 
suspect  to  have  been  written  by  the  donkev  himseUl 

Hardly  more  exhilarating  is  the  last  will  and  testament 
(authentic)  of  Jean  Frise-k-Poil,  an  illustrious  hairdresaer, 
residing  in  Woman-without-a-head- street,  Paris.  This 
will  was  opened  at  the  office  of  Maltre  Flumitif,  notary, 
Rue  de  la  Parchemineria  (notaries  and  advocates  in  France 
take  the  title,  by  courtesy,  of  Maltre  So-and-so).  The  lega- 
cies bequeathed  are  after  the  pattern  of  our  own  inspira- 
tions on  the  1st  of  April,  Tbey  comprise  :  A  dozen  goats'- 
lu^r  plates,  shaped  like  a  needle's  head  ;  a  curry-comb  worn 


out  in  grooming  a 


a  horse ;  a  cock  to  draw  oil  oi 


sacks  of  wool  shorn  from  egg-shells;  a  wimble 
to  bore  a  hole  in  the  moon  ;  a  cage  containing  a  dozen 
phonixes  dancing  the  ^ht  rope  to  the  sound  of  thunder  ; 
a  bottomiess  basket  full  of  divuleed  secrets;  the  mooo'a 
left  eye  to  aervu  as  a  staircase  tamp ;  besides  numerous 
other  valuables.  To  Maltre  Plumitif  himself,  the  notary, 
is  left,  as  a  special  mark  of  esteem,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
francs  (in  case  the  hazards  of  his  career  should  take  him 
to  the  Bagne  of  'Toulon,  and  thence  to  Cayenne)  to  serve 
for  pocket-money  by  the  way. 
~  The  Comic  Calendar  may  be  shortly  suromariced.     The 

riest  sunt  is  Saint  Vaast;  the  mildest.  Saint  Client; 
most  welcome.  Saint   Opportune;  the  lightest,   Saint 
Uger ;  the  most  wished  for.  Saint  THtai ;   the  most  re- 

rited.  Saint  Honar^ ;  the  most  immovable.  Saint  Boch ; 
saint  for  whom  you  would  sacrifice  btber  Mnd  mother. 
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ia  Sunt  Louia  (d'or) ;  the  mo«t  conanmmate  (conEomm6e>, 
ii  Sainte  Julienoe  (toup)  ;  t^e  uint  who  moat  frequenth- 
preventa  your  eatinz  omelattei,  ia  Ssiat  Eucher  (sofa 
chen;  dear  egga)  ;  die  aaint  who  I  hope  will  moal  fro- 
qnenti]'  viait  you  —  and  me  too  —  is  Saint  BonavenUire. 

ConundmmB  won't  often  bear  tranalalion.  Here  ia  one ; 
but  ia  it  new,  ftnd  what  country  gave  it  birth  ? 

What  ia  the  difference  between  a  woman  and  a  looking' 

A   woman   apeaka   without   reflecting ;    a   looking-glaBs 
raflecta  without  speaking. 
And  tbia  ia  the  Almanach  des  Farceurs. 

In  England  the  practice  b  not  unknown  ot  conTerUi^ 
an  almanack — even  a  good,  practical,  aerioua  almanack  — 
into  •  wall  or  hoarding  on  which  to  atick  poatera,  puffs, 
and  advertJaements.  Our  Gallic  inends  do  tne  aame,  in  a 
different  way.  The  almanack  ia  often  the  annonncenent 
of  a  ioumal,  and  of  the  publications  issued  &om  the  office 
of  that  Journal  Dluatrftled  newspapera  «dom  their  alma- 
nacka  with  wood-cuts  issued  during  Uie  year. 

Kow  diere  ia,  or  was  (for  thoae  things  are  ephemeral),  a 
weekly  journal  called  Le  Tintamsrre,  The  Thundering 
Noise,  which  pleaaes  and  represents  one  claaa  of  French 
minds.  The  Abnanach  du  lintamarre  i«  the  annual  repre- 
sentative of  the  journaL  Only,  as  not  every  one  who  will 
can  be  comical,  neither  can  ever^  one  who  would  be  a 
thnnderer,  but  roara  at  times  "  an  it  were  a  sucking  dove." 
The  Tintamarre'a  reader,  in  default  of  thunder,  is  some- 
timea  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  fivepenny  drum. 

We  will  not  be  ao  ill-natured  aa  to  translate  us  atanzas 
on  The  First  Kiss  of  Love,  ending  with  "  Faugb  I  get 
•way ;  you've  been  eating  garlick  I  "  nor  to  analyze  severely 
the  pun  —  hardly  worthy  of  a  Jupiter  Tonana  —  "  The 
JeiQits,  driven  out  of  Germany,  have  only  to  go  to  America. 
^Hiey  will  be  sure  to  find  the  inatitutions  of  I'Dhio  Ik  (of 
Loyola  there)  \  or  this,  "  Hey  say  that  at  Berlin  the  air  ia 
nnhe^thy.  In  their  own  country,  then,  the  Praasiana  have 
not  the  aereoe  air  they  had  in  France."  A  fairer  apecimen 
<A  these  would-be  uproarious  almanacks,  and  of  their 
parental  jonmala,  ia  Tbitamarre's  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
gambling  nueation. 

Scene,  tiie  capital  of  Kin-T&a-Torz,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  principaliiiei  in  the  Moon.  The  prince,  Boneogo, 
says  to  hia  prime  minister,  Roublardas,  "  I  have  cteen 
pondering  serioualy  all  nigbt.  My  people  are  drifting  on 
to  perdition.  Gambling  is  their  ruin.  Give  me  paper  to 
write  a  decree,  as  fbllowa  :  '  Considering  that  gaming  is  a 
pMsaion  whiiji  takes  all  the  atrength  out  of  our  unhappy 
oonnlry,  I,  Prince  Bon^ogo,  ordain  that  every  game  of 
chance,  no  matter  what,  u  absolutely  forbidden  throughout 
oar  principality.  Our  well-beloved  minister,  Koubludaa, 
is  empowered  to  imprison  every  citizen  who  khall  disobey 
the  preeent  decree.'  " 

Next  morning,  Bongogo,  stretched  on  a  divan,  amokes 
bia  after-breakfast  pipe  while  practising  tricks  with  a  pack 
of  cards.  He  hears  a  great  noise  in  the  court  of  hiapalace, 
and,  looking  out  of  window,  beholds  it  crowded  witn  more 
tban  forty  Uousand  persona. 

"  Prince  1 "  exclaimed  Roublardas,  rushing  in,  "  Where 
an  I  to  put  them  all  ?  I  have  stuck  aixt^  thousand  in  the 
library.     The  prisons  are  full  to  overflowing  " — 

"Full  of  whom,  of  what?" 

<'  The  gamblers  your  highness  ordered  me  to  arrest  Not 
a  single  citizen  is  innocent.  Take  a  score  of  them  at 
basard,  and  you  will  see." 

"  Trot  a  few  up-st«ira  then.  The  hanl  is  more  consider- 
able than  I  expected.  This  flashy-looking  fellow,  what 
game  was  be  ^ying  at  7  Where  are  the  gambling  appa- 
nrtuB  seized  ?  ' 

"  Here ;  scraps  of  stock-jobbing  papers.  The  prisoner 
bought  yeaterday  sixty  thou  aana  francs  in  jhe  fonr  per 
cents,  which  he  did  not  want  the  least   '  ... 


o  another 


in  the   world,  and 


rJ,g,tt>od 

saa  netxi  ui   lucuj.      **<;   j^tuu^u    tdu.»r  "■uUj,      A     frfljn:*   im 

tie  transaction,  by  foreatalling  one  of  ^^B^t    telegrams 
rhich  was  aure  to  cause  the  funda  to  littijy*^  * 


well;  take  him  out  and  impale  him. 
what  has  he  done  V  '' 

"He  is  a  com  merchant.  When  he  thinke  the  hureit 
will  be  bad,  he  bays  np  hei^  of  wheat  and  wails  for  «  riM 
in  prices.  If  it  comes,  he  gaina  thousand! ;  if  it  doera't 
come,  he  loses." 

"  You  call  that,  too,  gambling  ?  Perhaps  you  are  ri^ 
Impale  him  forthwith." 

"  But.  hizhness,  J  have  a  hundred  and  fiflv  thounnd 
prisoners  who  have  taken  ■  obligations  de  la  ville,'  bectOK 
there  u  ^a  prize  of  a  bundrea  Uiousand  franca.  Othsn 
have  put  their  savings  in  insane  inveftments,  becstiieibej 
were  promised  seventeen  per  cent.  intttresL  Bei<m  the 
year  waa  out,  the  capital  was  loat.  Ochen  bet  on  nets. 
Thev  stake  forty  sous  on  a  horse  they  have  never  aeen,iii 
the  hope  of  winning  fifty  francs.     In  short,  Mghneis,  wilb- 


out  reckoning  those  of  your  subjects  who  openly  plij  U 
'  "    and  trente-et-quarante,  we  have  not  fouod  saslk 
who  does  not  indulge  in  the  propendty  to  gMnblt 


mte-et-quarante,  we  have  not  fou 
'—  ""t  indulge  in  the  propenr*" 
worshippers  of  lock." 
"The  deuce  1     But  we  can't  impale  them  all.    WhU 
remedy  can  we  apply  to  this  state  at  lliinga  ?  " 

■*  Gambling  ia  inherent  in  human  nature.    We  must  treit 

it  as  we  do  the  rain  —  let  it  rain,  and  catch  all  we  csn  wilb 

guttera  that  fill  our  water-butta  gainst  a  time  of  dmn^L" 

"  You  are  a  clever  fellow,   not  troubled  with  icniplti. 

Let  all  these  worthy  people  at  liberty.     Roublardas  I " 

"Your  highness?'^ 

"  Bring  the  backgammon  board.     I  feel  just  now  in  the 
mind  for  a  game." 
Moral. — It's  little  nse  forbidding  what  yon  can't  pn- 

The  Almanach  Aatrolodque,  Scientifique,  AatroDomiqne, 
Physique,  Satiriqne,  and  Anecdotique,  has  ceased  to  ttue 
Ita  reputation  on  Astrology,  and  filla  ita  ps«es  with  bcU 
and  narratives  more  in  accordance  with  the  nineteeiitli 
century.  Nevertheless,  it  gives  a  few  predictiona  &a  1S73, 
whose  realization  my  readers  may  be  curious  to  verify. 

For  New  Year's  Day,  a  confectioner  will  ieveal  u 
execrable  bonbon.  Everybody  will  buy  a  box,  for  lileIHI^ 
pose  of  dissusting  their  numerous  friends  who  exact  uumal 
presents  of  bonbona.  The  coufbctioner  will  make  hit  '<J^ 
tune  in  four  days  and  a  half. 

Seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  rixty-three  invsoton 
will  send  in  reports  to  the  Acadfemie  des  Sciences  on  ll>s 
direction  of  balloona,  which  they  profesa  to  have  diacoterfd. 
A  married  man  thinks  they  would  be  better  employed  in 
directing  their  wivea  in  the  way  they  should  go. 

Mademaiselle  Ealelle,  a  petite  dame  residing  in  lb* 
QuariicT  Breda,  will  love  a  young  gentleman  for  hia  owa 
proper  sake.  After  death  (brought  on  by  lobster  aalad), 
the  doctors,  at  the  post-mortem,  will  discover,  to  the  grest 
suiprise  of  the  rest  of  the  Quartier  Breda,  that  she  acttuUly 
had  a  heart. 

Diacovery  of  a  marvelloua  tenor  with  a  heavenly  voice, 
who  will  require  no  salary  frtun  the  nuyiager  who  enM*< 
him.  Only  the  said  manager  will  have  to  board  and  bdge 
him,  pay  his  tailors'  bills,  keep  him  a  carriage,  find  him 
in  pocket-money,  and  present  nim  with  twenty  thoasand 
francs  per  month. 

Bacing  will  improve  the  breed  of  horses  to  such  a  [uteh, 
that  they  will  strike  and  refuse  to  drag  omnibuses,  so  (hat 
we  shall  have  to  employ  teams  of  donkeys  instead. 

Schoolboya  will  come  home  for  the  holidays,  without 
requiring  the  slightest  persuasion. 

A  philosopher  will  discover  a  powerful  elixir  of  youth. 
Hia  wife,  aged  flfl^,  takea  loo  strong  a  dose,  which  brings 
her  back  to  her  babyhood.  The  philosopher  is  ladly  put 
out  by  the  circumstance,  because  it  compels  him  to  hire  a 
nursemaid. 

An  Auvergnat  will  ask  to  be  naturalized  a  Frenchman. 
When  they  tell  him  he  ia  so  by  rirfit  of  birth,  he  is  astoi- 
Ished  to  learn  that  Auvergne  is  in  France. 

Schoolboys  will  rei^uire  a  deal  of  persuamon  to  go  back 
to  school  after  the  holidays. 
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A  cookmaJd  wilt  win  the  Cr^t  Foncier  prize  of  a  hua- 
dred  thousand  Iranca.  In  Bpi(«  of  this  great  change  of 
fortane,  the  good  crtature  will  consent  lo  stay  wilb  lier 
emplo/era,  on  condition  that  they  do  all  the  cooking  and 
hoDsework,   and  that  she  dine  with  them   at  their  table 


1  gentleman  will 
ib'  worth  to  keep 
'  I  should  mucn 


meoroa 


D  roast  dieatnuta  come  into  season. 
k  hia  wife  whether  she  would  like  twosc 
her  warm.     Her  anticipated  answer  is, 
prefer  a  Cashmere  shawL" 

In  the  Almanach  Amusant  I  find  that,  when  a  pint  battle 
of  very  old  wine  was  set  before  a  connoisaeui',  after  tasting, 
he  was  asked  what  he  thonght  of  it :  "I  think  it  is  very 
small  for  its  age." 

A  lady  showed  her  own  photograph  and  her  husband's 
to  a  friend,  and  received  the  comment:  — 

"  Your  husband's  is  a  better  likeness  than  yours." 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  But  then,  you  know,  men  are  so  very 
easy  to  catch." 

In  discussing  the  nationatitv  of  the  difierent  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  we  are  gravely  informed  that  T  comes  from 
China. 

Fun  is  pleasant  lo  cheer  these  dreary,  drenching  days, 
while  we  hear  "  the  rain  and  triad  beat  dark  December." 
A  little  practical  good  sense,  in  the  midst  of  the  mirth,  like 
tlie  violet  shadow  of  a  cloud  spatting  a  glittering  summer 
sea,  is  liailed  as  even  pleasanter,  and  more  welcome  still.  I 
cannot,  therefore  push  aside  my  peckfial  of  almanacs  with- 
out a  civil  word  for  the  Almanach  des  Jeunes  MSres  et  des 
Nourricee  —  the  Young  Mothers'  and  Nurses'  Almanack, 
for  1ST8  (first  joajr),  published  by  the  Lyons  Infants'  Pro- 
tection Society,  l^st  by  Doctors  Brochard,  Hodet,  Fon- 
teret,  Bouchacourt,  and  others ;  with  pleasing  and  appro- 
priate wood-culB.  Price  above  the  average,  namely,  seventy- 
five  centimes,  seven pence-bal^nn^. 

Was  it  wanted  —  a  Young  Mothers'  Almanack  —  in 
France  ?  "  During  the  Ions  years  of  my  medical  career," 
writes  Doctor  Brochard,  "  I  nave  ceaselessly  combated  the 
prejudices  of  nurses,  ceaselessly  taught  young  mothers  the 
nygiene  of  early  inifancy.  My  counsels  were  forgotten  as 
soon  as  given ;  they  went  in  at  one  ear,  and  out  at  the 
Other.  <  Belter,'  I  said  to  myself,  ■  to  put  those  counsels  on 
paper.  Tbey  would  be  read ;  perhaps  they  would  be  re- 
membered. But  bow  shall  I  publish  them  m  print?  The 
women  of  the  present  day  read  nothing  but  journals  and 


"There  exists,  nevertheleat,  a  little  book  which  every 
woman  consults,  which  penetrates  everywhere,  wludi  finils 
its  way  into  the  chateau  and  the  cottage,  and  is  admitted 
into  the  attic  as  well  as  the  boudoir.  The  almanack  is 
everywhere  indispensable.  Why  not,  then,  make  an 
almanack  which  stuill  teach  mothers  of  families  the  duties 
of  which  tbey  are  i^orant  ?  Instead  of  sensational  crim- 
inal trials,  and  stones  which  corrupt  or  pervert  the  intelli- 
gence, youn^  wives  will  find  serious  advice  on  the  mode  of 
rearing  their  infants,  the  precautions  to  be  taken  lo  pre- 
serve tnem  from  disease,  the  efficaciousness  of  vaccination 
and  revaccination,  and  other  paints  of  the  highest  impor- 

"  To  encourage  the  suckling  of  infants  by  their  mothers, 
and  lo  teach  young  mothers  how  to  do  so  with  safety ;  to 
reveal  to  parents  the  dangers  incurred  by  babes  confided  to 
mercenary  nurses ;  to  impress  on  nurses  that  the  child  of 
the  poor  man  has  an  equal  right  to  life  with  the  child  of 
the  rich  man ;  that  the  cradle  of  the  foundling,  like  that  of 
the  nuieeling,  should  l>e  surrounded  by  love  and  solicitude ; 
to  teach  them  that  they  are  under  the  surveillance  of  In- 
fants' Protection  Societies,  who  have  the  means  of  punish- 
ing or  rewarding  them  —  such  is  theotject  of  this  almanack, 
dedicated  to  mothers  of  families. 

'-  By  spreading  this  class  of  information,  the  abuses  and 
dangers  of  the  nursing  trade  will  gradually  disappear,  and 
one  hundred  thousanif  infants  who,  in  France,  annually  fall 
victims  to  mercenary  suckling,  will  be  spared  to  iheir  fami- 
lies and  to  the  nation.    Thus  will  disappear  two  social 


plagues  which,  for  lon^  years  past,  have  been  the  ruin  of 

France  —  demoralization    and  depopulation."     Ainsi   soit 

The  northern  nations,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Scot- 
land, lose  scarcely  more  tlian  a  tenth  of  Uieir  infants  in  tlie 
course  of  the  first  year.  France,  enjoying  a  milder  climate 
and  possessed  of  incomparably  greater  resources,  loses 
nearly  the  fifth.  There  are  even  regious  in  Fniace  in 
which  the  mortality  is  still  greater ;  and  it  has  l>een  calcu- 
lated that,  within  the  last  hundred  years,  more  than  seven- 
teen millions  of  intants  have  perished  before  completing 
their  first  year,  one  half  of  whom  would  have  aurviveiJ  ff 
they  had  only  been  treated  with  fair  attention.  Is  a  Youne 
Mothers'  Almanack  uncalled  for  there  7  Jlave  we  no  need 
of  one  at  home  ? 

Space  forbids  more  than  a  reference  to  the  chapters  on 
Baby's  Breakfast,  Baby's  Toilette,  and  Baby's  Promenade ; 
at  the  same  time  venturing  the  opinion  that  mothers  who 
can  read  French  will  make  a  good  investment  by  the  pur- 
chase of  L' Almanach  des  Jeunes  USres.  For  those  who 
cannot,  it  might  answer  to  publish  something  of  the  kind 
in  English,  equally  pleasing,  good,  and  cheap. 


CBAPTKB  I.  —  TBE  FARTIMO. 

"I  WILL  never — never  change;  although  you  remain 
awav  a  hundred  ^ears,  when  yon  return  you  shall  find  me 
—  that  is  to  say,  if  you  want  me,  the  same." 

"  Don't  protest  so  much ;  I  trust  you,  Gena."  A1  did  not 
pTot«st,  for  his  own  part,  not  even  that  he  could  cease  to  - 
want  her.  «t 

Gena  looked,  as  she  often  looked,  a  little  disconcerted  and 
Iwwildered  by  bis  abrupt  manner,  but  she  only  protested 
the  more,  as  a  weak  citixen  will  pile  up  his  defences.  "  I 
don't  mind  the  family  traditions,  m  which  papa  and  Uncle 
Bevil  burrow  and  revel.  To  come  of  honest  people  as  you 
have  come,  Al,  is  something ;  but  for  anything  more,  what 
does  it  matter  to  me  that  my  great'^'andmothers  were 
Beauctercs  and  Seymours,  and  my  great^^reat-grandmother 
a  lady  of  the  bedchaml>er  to  Queen  Anne  ?  "  she  exclaimed, 
volubly  and  triumphantly;  "I  am  not  the  better  or  the  hap- 

"  Unless  for  bein{j  a  little  bit  proud  of  it,"  he  contra- 
dicted her  with  a  smile. 

'Now  you  know  I  am  not  proud  of  it,"  she  urged. 
"  Small  reason  have  I  to  be  proud  —  a  shabbily-kept,  pen- 
niless girl,  the  daughter  and  niece  of  two  dear,  terribly  de- 
cayed  old  gentlemen,  who  yet  cannot  forget  passed  away 
grandeur  sufficiently  to  be  thankful  wben  a  disinterested 
man  seeks  me,  with  all  my  drawbacks,  and  is  willing  to 
provide  for  me." 

"  It  is  but  poor  provision  that  I  can  make  at  first,  re- 
memlier  that,  Gena,"  said  her  companion  determinedly  ; 
*•  though  I  think  it  may  be  enough  for  two  rational  crea- 
tures, who  care  for  each  other  more  than  for  luxnries,  and 
who  see  how  their  poorer  neighbors  fare ;  besides,  there 
is  hope  of  improvement  in  that  as  well  as  in  more  weighty 

"Improvement!  I  don't  desireimprovement;  I  ask  noth- 
ing better  than  to  fieht  your  battle  with  you.  J  don't 
mind  poverty;  how  dunild  I,"  she  asked,  opening  her 
great  gray  eyes,  "I,  who  have  been  used  to  poverty  all 
my  days?" 

"  My  dear  child,  von  know  nothing  about  it,"  AI  an- 
swered  her  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  one  third  part  sad, 
one  third  part  comical,  and  another  third  impatient.  "  The 
poverty  that  yon  have  seen  is  a  pretty  play  at  poverty,  in 
a  cottage  hung  round  with  roses  like  your  Clifford  Farm, 
where  everjbcdy  knows  you,  has  the  greatest  respect  and 
regard  for  you,  and  helps  to  keep  up  the  play,     ^is  is  no 
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more  like  Ibe  hard-Tisaged  faco  of  poverty  in  the  dingv 
back  street  of  a  city,  than  your  little  fretk  face  and  head, 
all  unadoriied,  arc  like  the  piocbed  and  haggard  face  and 
moulted  he&d  of  lome  poor,  care-worn  woman,  from  whom 
hope  and  heart  have  long  departed,  in  the  glums  yonder. 
I  have  a  certain  relucUDce  in  taking  advantage  of  your 
ignorance,  but  I  believe  there  are  gains  in  life  higher  than 
wealth  can  buy ;  that  these  can  be  striven  for  as  well  — 
perhaps  better  —  in  hard  lines  ihan  in  pleasant  places  ;  I 
believe,  too,  that  you  are  capable  of  valuing  tbdse  gaini, 
Gena,  and  that,  however  prosperous  you  might  be  other- 
wise, you  would  end  by  being  less  than  happy,  less  than 
content,  if  you  did  not  reach  these  gains." 

She  was  a  little  propitiated  by  his  last  words,  after  being 
nijttled  by  the  open  profession  of  his  conviction  of  her  ig- 
norance and  inexperience  :  for  tlie  more  tznorant  and  in- 
eaperienccd  we  are,  the  more  hotly  resentful  we  arc  apt  Co 
be  when  a  bold  man  dares  to  question  our  wisdom.  But 
she  only  showed  her  shade  of  satisfaction  by  a  repetition 
of  those  prolestationa  of  which  he  but  half  approved.  He 
was  convinced  of  their  sincerity,  and  with  that  he  was  wall 
pleased.  At  the  same  time  he  was  forced  to  see  liow  raw 
and  superficial  the  professions  were,  and  thus  he  could  not 
help  being  reminded,  clerej-man  as  he  was,  of  the  lesson  of 
the  seed  sown  on  the  rock,  which  bad  no  depth  of  earth, 
and  which,  in  proportion  to  die  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
quickly  withered  away. 

"  I  cannot  convince  you,  Al,"  declared  Gena,  in  her 
pretty,  modest,  humble  way  —for  the  girl  could  be  both 
modest  and  humble,  in  spite  of  her  vehemence  and  of  her 
ignorance  of  self,  and  of  every  olber  mystery  in  this  great 
strange  world  —  "  1  must  wait  till  1  tan  prove  bow  inde- 
pendent I  am,  bow  indiflerent  to  trifles  of  fine  people  and 
fine  things.  But  you  may  depend  upon  it,  I  will  never 
&il ;  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word  to  you,  which  papa  baa 
confirmed  in  suuh  a  lukewarm  fashion  —  only  he  is  a  gen- 
tWian,  every  inch  of  him,  Al,  and  you  may  rely  on  his 
cmfirmation,  baiting  as  it  is.  He  will  not  go  hack  from 
it,  or  act  against  it,  if  that  were  in  his  power,  without  let- 
ting you  have  fair  warning." 

"  Of  that  I  am  assured,"  asserted  Al  wili  more  confi- 
dence tbau  be  had  hitherto  spoken. 

"  And  supposing  I  am  to  be  the  offending  person,"  said 
Gena,  "  then  you  have  my  leave  to  remain  a  city  curate  all 
your  life,  never  to  complete  your  novitiate  or  apprentice- 
ship, whichever  you  choose  to  call  it,  but  to  take  me  and 
keep  me  grinding  and  starving  with  you  in  that  same 
dingy  back  street  which  you  are  so  fond  of  flaunting  before 
mv  eyes." 

"  I   can't   help   it,   as   I   am   a   trui 


Al. 


am   a   true    man,"   inteijected 

"  As  if  it  would  IHghten  me,"  continued  Gena,  "  to  ti^e 
it  for  granted  that  you  wish  to  break  with  me  I  a*  if  my 
blood  and  culture  —  were  papa  and  Uncle  Bevil  to  prove 
right,  and  there  should  be  something  in  blood  and  culture 
after  all  —  were  not  too  blue  and  high  for  such  desperate 
mean-spiritedness  and  low  scLf-induIgcDce  I  Besides,  Al, 
will  the  presence  of  yon,  vour  books,  and  your  writing- 
table  count  for  nothing?  Have  vou  not  sufficient  vani^ 
or  self-esteem  to  imagine  that  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
your  reverence,  with  your  belongings,  may  go  some  lenmh 
to  make  sunsbine  in  a  shady  quarter  even  to  so  heartless 
and  worldly-minded  a  girl  as  1  am  V  " 

The  couple  who  were  in  conversation  bad  been  known 
to  each  other  all  their  lives  —  that  best  safeguard  against 
error  and  imposmon  —  and  yet  not  many  of  us  are  at  liberty 
to  vouch  that  wo  know  through  and  tbrongh,  and  to  the 
core,  our  oldest,  closest  comrades.  Notwithstanding,  Al 
knew  Gena  better  than  she  knew  herself,  and  far  better 
than  Gena  was  known  to  the  young  man's  mother,  who 
was  constantly  wondering  what  her  son  could  see  in  Miss 
Clifford. 

"  I  think  there  Is  a  good  deal  to  be  seen  in  her,  my  dear," 

remonstrated   Al'i  father,   the  genial  vicar  of  Fordham; 

ihe  is  a  dutiful  daughter  and   niece,  and   I  don't  know  a 

rer  pledge  that  she  will  make  a  good  wife ;  she  is  a  very 

eet-tempered,    winning   girl,  and  will  be  a    pleasant 


daughter-in-law ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  tim  is  a  satire 
on  Al's  taste." 

"  Humph  I "  objected  Mrs,  Woodniffe,  "  yon  are  eatily 
luitisGed,  Octavius.  Dutiful  —  bow  can  she  help  boii^ 
dutiful  to  these  old  men,  who  are  too  well  bred,  I  snnpoM, 
to  contradict  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  save  in  the  aainti- 
est  fashion  ?  Then  her  coosin  Lucy  follows  the  example 
of  her  two  kinsmen,  at  a  proper  distance,  and  will  not  pre- 
sume to  find  fault  with  the  girl  —  as  girls  who  are  to  prove 
worth  anything  ought  to  be  found  fault  iritb.  And  as  for 
her  sweet  temper  and  pleasantness  all  round,  that  is  the 
very  style  whifh  the  silly  world  approves  and  I  cannot 
abide  —  it  is  too  soft  to  have  a  backbone,  t4x>  bland  to  be 
wholesome." 

"  Well,  backbones  are  indispensable,"  granted  tbc  vicar, 
"  but  you  must  let  young  bones  have  time  to  grow  firm, 
and  one  would  not  have  the  frame  all  backbone.  With 
renrd  to  whole somencss,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
Tas  well  as  for  vinegar." 


'■  Ob  I  a  great  deal  n 


—  a  dependent. 


clirging,  devoted  being  is  even-tbing  with  you,  till  the  de- 
pendence threatens  Co  strangle  you,  and  the  devotion  is 
found  to  shift  wilb  time  and  tide." 

"  One  of  us  men  chose  a  wife  who  had  a  mind  of  her 
own,  and  was  not  afraid  to  speak  her  mind ;  you  will  admit 
that,  Letty,"  chuckled  the  vicar. 

"  The  better  for  you,  Octavius,"  said  Mrs.  Woodmfle, 
with  a  faint  smile  relaxing  the  comers  of  her  determined- 
looking  mouth.  "  Al  will  tire  of  bis  wife's  gracious,  nw^e- 
ful  affirmatives,  before  the  honeymoon  is  over.  Uy  dread 
is  that  the  absence  of  straightforwardness  or  earnestness  in 
her  may  drive  the  boy  from  his  moorings." 

"  I  believe  the  boy  is  loo  well  cstablislied  as  a  man  ought 
to  be,  though  it  is  not  his  way  lo  say  much  about  it,  toM 
driven  out  of  his  course  by  woman,  or  man  either,"  re- 
flected his  father,  not  loosening  the  hands  clasped  behind 
his  back  in  the  fulness  of  his  failb.  "  Agun,  Al  never 
tires  of  anything,  and  gracioasness  has  its  merits,  thou^ 
it  may  not  nave  the  charm  of  raciness  —  of  course  it  must 
have  a  foundation  of  truth,  but  we  have  no  right  to  ques- 
tion that  foundation  here  r  no,  J.etty,  wehave  not,  in  the 
case  of  a  pretty,  innocent  girl,  whose  chief  offence  is  that 
our  long  lad  likes  her  too  well  for  the  preservation  of  oar 
equanimity." 

"  The  prettinuss  goes  without  saying,  as  die  French  bave 
it,  when  the  heads  of  a  young  man  and  au  old  one  ai« 
alike  turned.  We  may  let  the  innocence  pass  too,  for  what 
barm  can  a  girl  of  eighteen  in  her  class  have  come  acroas, 
unless  indeed  the  original  ^in  in  her  be  outragt'ously  ram- 
pant ?  But  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  can  stajid 
these  poor  weak  ex-squires'  talk  of  a  misalliance  on  Genu's 
part,  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  match  for  her  vrith  Al, 
which  they  —  for  1  fancy  they  have  Ixith  a  voice  in  the 
question  —  suffer  so  reluctantly  and  conditionally." 

"  Why,  I.etty,  it  ia  their  single  indemnification  to  stand 
out  and  dictate  terms  from  the  pinnacle  of  their  former 
greatness.  It  is  because  the  fine  old  fellows  —  for  they  arc 
fine  —  are  a  little  weak  on  that  i^core,  to  which  at  the  same 
time  they  owe  some  of  the  choicest  flavor  of  their  good 

rilities  (for  I  will  have  no  influence  delrauded  of  its  due), 
t  one  is  ready  to  make  any  allowance  for  the  old  eeotle- 
men,  and  to  atudy  and  humor  Ibcm,  in  the  dispoaing  of 
Ucna  to  Al." 

"  I  wish  the  young  people  much  luck  of  tl 
commented  Urs.  Woodrufle,  still  grimly  ;  "  all 
to  repeat  that  I  wonder  what  Al  can  see  in  her  worth  'the 
cost  of  this  humiliation." 

"  There  is  no  humiliation  except  in  &ncy.  It  seems  to 
me  rather  a  point  of  honor  in  a  stout  young  fellow  who  is 
making  his  own  way,  to  pay  all  deference  to  these  stranded 
Cliffoi^s.  As  for  wondering  what  be  can  see  in  her,  thai 
is  what  all  mothers  wonder  of  their  sons'  choice.  WbaL  I 
wonder,  my  dear,  is  that  an  original  woman  like  you  can- 
not make  a  more  original  observation." 

The  Cliffords  with  their  history  could  only  continae  to 
exist  and  flourish  in  a  delicate,  pensive  way,  like  antanui 
the  country,  where  illusions  still  lioger.     Tba 


disposal.'' 
■fill  say  is 
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ib»Tp  contact  of  tovne,  their  broad  glare  of  light,  their 
practicalit/,  prone  to  hardness,  would  Bare  been  fatal  —  lO 
wjustly  and  judiciously  fatal  —  to  derived  and  reflected 
ihadowy  ghosta  of  claims.  The  heads  of  the  house  were 
two  brothers,  one  a  widower,  the  other  a  bachelor,  elderly 
men  both,  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family  that  had  once 
held  TBat  territorial  possessions  in  the  county  in  which 
Fonlham  Vicarage  and  Clifford  Farm  were  situated. 
Gradually  but  surely  land  and  power,  save  a  gentle,  tour- 
teous  simulation  of  the  last,  had  departed  from  the  Clif- 
fords. In  one  instance,  all  but  the  last  misfortune  had 
come  in  a  great  stunning  blow  by  the  loss  of  a  lawsuit 
which  involved  the  relinquishment  of  every  acre  ol  land 
gave  the  few  which  belonged  to  Clifford  Farm.     Just  before 


the  death  of  an  only  daughter  and   the  drowning  of 
eldest  son.^a  lieutenant  in  the    navy,  whose    ship    had 
foundered  at  sea  with  ail  hands  lost.     Her  two  remaining 
BOOS  were  then  of  an  age  to  enter  the  army  or  navy,  the 

Erofessions  which  had  been  available  to  the  Cliflbrds  of  old, 
ut  the  poor  mother  cried  out  in  her  distraction  against 
the  sacrifice  implied  in  taking  her  boys  from  her,  and  risk- 
ing them  in  the  straits  in  which  their  brother  had  perished. 
"Let  me  keep  the  little  that  is  left  me,"  she  implored; 
"the  suit  will  soon  be  scttlo'd  in  our  favor,  and  then  it  will 
not  matter  for  Edmund  and  Bevil  to  have  professions; 
there  will  be  more  than  enough  for  the  ffew  who  survive  to 
diara  it."  The  mother  was  pertaitteU  to  keep  her  sons, 
and  when  the  lawsuit  was  loet,  it  was  too  late  to  qualify 
them  (or  profeations  which  would  have  been  more  suitable 
to  their  rained  fortunes.  The  men  did  not  murmur  in  the 
end,  as  they  had  not  revolted  in  the  beginning.  They 
were  not  of  the  slulf  that  pioneers  and  founders  of  families 
are  made  of ;  they  were  rather  of  the  refined,  attenuated 
Abre  which  belongs  to  the  last  remnant  of  a  stock  that  is 
prej^red  to  die  with  dignity  and  resignation. 

The  two  brolhen  nuver  separated,  not  even  during  the 
abort  period  of  the  elder's  married  life  —  he  had  mamcd  a 
lady  a  tittle  below  him  in  descent,  but  quite  his  equal  in 
poverty.  The  Cliffords  continued  to  live  at  Clifford  Farm, 
in  which  they  had  thought  to  take  refuge  temporarily  while 
the  lawsuit  was  pending ;  while  Cousin  Lucy,  a  remote 
and  somewhat  homelv  cousin,  as  the  most  aristocratic 
genealogical  tree  may  have  an  bumble  offshoot,  came  and 
pUyed  the  part  of  housekeeper  to  the  two  men  and  of 
mother  to  (^na — the  further  business  of  Cousin  Lucy's 
honest,  credulous  life  being  to  revere  and  walk  in  the  foot- 
steps of  her  patrons. 

"The  farm  had  been  no  more  than  a  superior  old-fashioned 
farmhouse  with  square  windows  and  a  stone  porch,  to  begin 
with.  But  in  course  of  time  the  house  had  gathered  round 
it  many  embeUishments,  such  as  the  reses  Al  Woodruffe 
had  quoted,  for  Mr.  Bevil  had  a  pretty  fancy  for  gardfning, 
and  within  the  rooms  were  innumerable  relics  of  better 
days  and  vanished  renown,  in  rusty  swords  which  had  done 
eharp  work  at  fiamet  and  Bosworth,  Naseby  and  Derby, 
tMtered  fragments  of  tapestry,  faded  pictures,  battered 
plate,  cracked  china,  moth-eaten  parehments.  Altogether, 
Clifford  Farm  became  in  time  venerable,  curious,  and  inter- 
esting like  its  owners. 

There  the  Cliffords  dwelt  like  dethroned  princes,  receiv- 
ing much  of  the  homage  of  their  former  state,  from  their 
^thful  subjects  among  the  simple  country  folks  and  loyal 
county  families.  Mr.  Clifford  and  Mr.  Bevil  had  as  many 
bows  and  courtesies  dealt  to  tbem  as  ever,  and  still  sat  as 
equals  at  rich  men's  boards  in  feasts  to  which  the  decayed 
gentlemen  could  make  no  return;  the  favor  of  their  com- 
pany  was  ample  reward,  ijolb  they  and  their  hosts  felt  it 
so.  No  doubt,  had  there  been  any  sourness  or  surliness 
generated  in  the  victims,  the  protracted  honor,  exhausted 
By  the  contention  with  circumstances,  would  have  died  a 
natural  death.  Itut  it  was  not  so,  the  Cliffords  were  tml^ 
gentle  ;  they  not  only  accepted  their  situation,  but  in  addi- 
tion bore  no  grudge  against  their  euccessorg  in  the  Manor, 
ajid  in  broad  acres  far  and  near. 

Inevitably,  in  the  looking  back  which  had  made  up  so 
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mucli  of  the  interest  and  gratiGcation  of  the  brotherB*  lives, 
they  had  developed  antiquarian  and  archseological  tastes, 
until  the  men  had  become  mellow  representatives  of  rare 
local  and  historical  knowledge,  for  which  alone  their  society 
might  have  been  sought  and  tlicir  intimacy  courted.  They 
were  fine-looking  men,  retaining  unmistakable  traces  of 
centuries  of  supremacy  and  cultivation.  The  presence 
which  we  associate  with  coats  of  mail  and  plumed  helmets, 
or  at  the  latest  with  velvet  coats,  lace  ruffles,  and  cocked 
hats,  was  still  to  be  found  in  the  Cliflbrds,  undestroyed  by 
broadcloth,  "ray  tweed,  chimney-pot  hats,  or  wideawakes. 
Gena  haijoiherited  "the  presence,"  and  owed  to  air  and 

fait  a  great  pari  of  her  personal  attraction,  for  she  was 
ut  a  colorless,  slim  girl,  only  her  neck  curved  like  a  swan's, 
her  foot  step^d  as  the  exquisite  hoof  of  an  Arab  horse 
paces  the  Curl. 

Mr.  Clifford  and  Mr.  Bevil  (is  there  not  somelhing 
pathetic  in  a  middle-aged  man  continuing  to  be  dlstin- 
^ished  by  his  christian  name,  as  in  his  boyhood  7}  were 
far  froni  unhappy  or  discontented  men.  Their  most  press- 
ing care  —  for  they  were  so  cordially  and  completely  united 
that  they  shared  this  as  well  as  other  cares  —  was  for  the 
future  of  Gena. 

The  principal  source  of  the  Cliffords*  income  was  tlieir 
interest  in  ground-rents  and  leases  which  were  lapsing  and 
passing  to  other  proprietors.  The  brothers  were  li(«raily 
poorer  every  year,  and  they  had  never  known  how  to  save 
or  to  do  more  in  their  reverses  than  to  make  their  expenses 
and  their  receipts  meet.  Enough  might  remain  to  last  the 
elders'  time,  but  for  Gena  there  was  Ukely  to  be  no  more 
than  the  old  farmhouse  and  its  acre  or  two  of  pasture,  on 
which  a  thrifty  yeoman's  daughter,  managing  her  own 
dairy,  might  subsist  with  difficulty.  This  destitute  future 
of  Gcna's  held  the  secret  of  Mr.  Clifford  having  so  much  as 
lent  an  ear  to  the  proposal  of  Al  Woodrufie,  the  vicar's 
son,  himself  a  curate  in  Bristol,  as  a  suitor  for  Gena's  hand. 
The  Woodruffes  were  most  respetrtable,  worthy  people,  and 
the  vicar  had  some  name  for  leariving,  as  well  as  for  mo^ 
virtue,  amiability,  and  piety,  but  they  were  nobodies  after 
all,  the  vicar  being  the  son  of  a  former  apothecary  who 
had  served  the  CUffords  of  Clifford  Manor  with  camphor 
and  licorice,  while  he  dispensed  or  they  required  these 
articles.  So  strouB  were  the  prejudices  of  a  hfetime  —  of 
gencrations-^that  Mr.  Clifibnl  could  not  bring  himself  to 
do  more  than  to  sa^,  very  politely  and  deprecatingly,  in 
answer  to  Al's  question,  Would  he  give  him  his  daughter  ? 
that  he  (Mr.  ChlFord)  had  the  highest  opinion  of  the  young 

ni  an  as  an  individual,  but  he  could  not  approve  of ofa 

fusion  of  classes.  There  was  much  to  be  Uiought  of  when 
an  alliance  with  a  family  like  theirs  was  to  be  considered  — 
at  least  such  used  to  be  the  way.  But  certainly  times  had 
changed ;  Gena  would  be  a  very  poor  little  girl ;  still  her 
father  (and  he  might  add  her  uncle  was  one  with  him  in 
his  opinion)  could  not  consent  to  a  rash  step,  or  to  compro- 
mise her  and  her  fiiends  by  a  hasty  decision.  Miss  Clif- 
ford was  very  young.  There  mtist  he  no  engagement  or 
correspondence  in  tte  mean  while ;  but  if  Mr.  Al  was  of  the 
same  mind,  and  Gena  did  him  the  grace  of  accepting  his 
proposal  a  year  or  two  thence,  the  matter  might  be  thought 
of  again,  and  the  parties  interested  might  come  to  a  con- 
clusion upon  it. 

There  was  nothing  left  but  submission  for  Al  and  Gena. 
By  the  bye,  all  the  parish  who  had  known  him  from  his 
birth  called  Dr.  Woofciffe's  son  by  the  abbreviation  of  his 
name,  which  might  stand  for  Algernon,  or  Alfred,  or  Alex- 
ander, or  Alphonso,  or  even  Alonzo.  Gena  was  unmistak- 
ably a  corruption  ot  Imogen  —  which  was  one  of  the  many 
historical  and  poetic  women's  names  to  be  met  with  in  the 
long  lists  of  her  family  calendar.  Indeed,  the  Clifford» 
were  m  well  ofi'  in  this  respect  that  they  might  have  had  a 
choice  from  Ethelreda  and  Gwendolrn  to  the  still  nobler, 
because  grandly  simple,  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  without  goin<; 
beyond  Uieir  private  records,  or  without  depriving  the  un'^ 
conscious  baby  of  a  name-mother  as  well  as  of  a  g^mothor. 
For  it  does  seem  to  argue,  in  the  ofienden,  a  peculiar  pov- 
erty of  family  heroes  and  heroines,  not  to  say  of  national 
great  men  and  women,  when  parents  and  guardians  arii 
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diiTeii  to  name  &  child  after  aobody,  mere!  j  becsuee  of  the 
einpty  ring  of  what  thev  reckon  a  vell-BOundina  name. 

To  be  Buro,  Al  might  have  beea,  as  his  father  had 
wished,  curate  at  Fordhao),  and  the  couple  ntiEht  have 
uther  married  —  consenting  to  be  domiciied  at  me  Ticar- 
age  or  the  farm,  and,  after  the  example  of  their  MBiors, 
endured  the  comparatively  slight  penalty  of  genteel  pOT- 
erty  there,  or  thej  might  have  carried  out  a  moderately 
long  engagement,  till  Al  thought  himself  fit  for  preferment, 
and  got  it,  in  peace  and  comfort.  But  no,  Al  said  other 
profesBiona  had  their  seasons  of  pupilage,  and  that  good 
pupilH  chose  the  most  difficult  branch  in  ^jch  to  mifil 
their  articles.  He  should  think  himself  les^Than  true  to 
hu  ordiuatiou  vows,  if  he  did  not  spend  his  novitiatti  in 
breaking  a  lauce  or  plying  bell,  book,  and  candle  against 
the  crying  miseiT,  vice,  and  paganism  of  a  city.  And 
Gena  told  bertelf  that  Al  was  quitting  himself  like  a  man, 
and  showing  himself  a  true  servant  of  his  Master  in  this 
resolution. 

So  Al  went  ofE  to  his  city  curacy,  promising  himself 
absence  Irom  Fordbam  for  a  year  at  least,  consenting,  with 
what  philosophy  duty  —  philosophy's  best  servant  —  could 
call  to  his  aid,  to  the  haiiiship  of  no  correspondence  with 
Gena,  but  resting  as  confidently  as  he  dared  on  her  reiter- 
ated promise,  spoken  with  effusion  at  their  parting  — 
"  You  shall  not  find  me  changed.  Am  I  not  youra,  Al  ? 
could  I  change?  No  i  though  you  make  up  your  mind 
and  wed  poverty  like  St.  Francis,  and  remain  a  city  curate 
all  your  life,  I  should  only  be  a  Santa  Clara  and  adopt 
your  mission.  If  I  betray  the  least  symptom  of  wavering, 
you  have  my  permission  to  come  at  any  moment  —  the 
sooner  the  better,  dear,  and  remind  me  of  my  pledge,  and 
take  me  aw^  with  you  to  back  lanes,  foul  gutters,  poor 
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*  Gena  Clifford  was  only  eighteen  when  she  engaged  her- 
self to  Al  Woodmfi'e.  He  was  six  years  older,  and  bad 
plaved  with  and  petted  her,  while  she  had  looked  up  to 
and  been  fond  of^  him,  as  coming  nearer  than  any  other  to 
the  position  of  a  brother  to  her,  since  the  two  —  both  only 
children  —  were  children.  Gena  had  been  very  much  im- 
pressed and  flattered  by  a  declaration  of  love  for  her  from 
a  young  fellow  so  clever  and  good  as  Al  Woodnifle.  She 
was  an  impressionable,  affectionate  girl,  rather  amiably 
TUn,  and  with  an  odd  mixture  of  meekness  in  her  self- 
importance.  She  had  not  the  guile  in  her  which  Mrs. 
WoodrufTe  had  suggested.  Gena  was  really  single-hearted, 
but  she  was  volatile  and  shallow  as  yet -^  not  altogether 
unheard-of  or  unpardonable  qualifications  of  the  virtue 
and  wisdom  of  eighteen,  dangerous  enough  qualifications 
nevertheless. 

For  the  first  three  months  ailer  Al's  departure  Gena 
remembered  him  very  sentimentally  and  faithiitlly,  and, 
what  was  more  lo  the  purpose,  set  herself  to  follow  his 
counsels,  read  tbe  books  he  had  recommended,  avoid  the 

Eractices  he  condemned,  and  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
1  her  turn  to  household  management  under  Cousin  Luuy, 
and  such  parish  duties  as  ought  to  fall  to  tbe  share  of  a 
clergyman's  wife,  under  Mrs.  Woodruffe.  Al's  mother, 
however  much  she  might  disparage  and  undervalue  Gena, 
in  her  mother's  heart  was  honorable  both  to  her  son  and 
Gena  in  rendering  the  latter  all  the  assistance  in  her 
power,  and  was  capable  of  being  won,  while  she  was  worth 
winning,  by  proper  pains  on  Gena's  part. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  Gena  began  to  relax  a  little 
in  her  estimable  efforts.  Three  months  is  a  longisb  period 
of  Ume  to  eighteen  ;  why,  it  was  long  enough  for  grain  to 
be  cut  and  fruit  to  fall ;  for  the  stubble  to  be  broken  up 
into  red  ploughed  land  and  the  snow  to  whiten  tbe  earth ; 
long  enough  for  the  playliil  kitten  and  puppy  to  have 
grown  the  tolerable  sedate,  responsible  cat  and  Aog ;  long 
enough  for  Helen  Corrington  in  the  next  country  house 
to  have  been  wooed  and  married  off  in  a  eoup  jg  rnom  by 
"  a  spare  gun,"  who  had  been  brought  down  bv  u^i"  h^otl*^ 
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lor   the   partridge   shooting,  and,  like  n 
had  "  come,  and  seen,  and  conquered." 

Gena's  efibrts  were  entirely  voluntary.  Her  father  and 
uncle,  who  treated  her  with  the  utmost  carcsMng  distiin!- 
tion  and  indulgence,  would  never  have  dreamt  of  biddins 
her  be  useful.  Cousin  Lucy  followed  sniL  Mrs.  Wood- 
ruffe  had  not  snfiiciently  overcome  her  piqued,  sliAting 
dislike,  or  acquired  in  its  place  a  sincere  regard  for  Gena's 
self,  to  move  her  to  caution  and  stimulate  the  girl.  It  it 
to  be  feared  Mrs.  Woodruffe  had  a  mildly  malicious  salis- 
faction  in  poor  Gena's  falling  off  and  probable  discomfit- 
nre.  The  good  vicar  was  so  fatherly  as  to  remmd  hii 
future  daughter-in-law,  in  a  gentle,  half  bantering  wa;, 
that  if  she  made  one  in  the  choir,  she  ought  to  be  punctasl 
in  taking  her  place  in  it,  and  that  her  class  in  the  school 
would  hanlly  profit  by  double  lessons  the  one  week^aai 
none  at  all  tiie  week  following.  He  would  praise  Gem, 
too,  for  the  improvement  she  had  wrought  iQ  the  other 
choristers,  and  the  trouble  she  bad  taken  with  some  of  bn 
scholars ;  but  he  was  much  occupied  with  graver  duties, 
had  only  scraps  of  notice  to  spare  for  Gena,  and  was  not 
at  lebure  to  see  bow  far  matters  were  going  wrong.  Ai 
for  Cousin  Lucy,  in  her  simple  deference,  she  was  mattet- 
of-fact  and  tiresome  to  the  last  degree  in  the  initiatory 
processes  of  rearing  fowls,  preserving  fruit,  and  galhering 
and  drying  garden  herbs  —  the  very  departments  which, 
for  a  time  at  least,  till  Al  consented  to  subside  from  the 
toil  of  a  town  curate  to  the  comparative  repose  of  a  coun- 
try vicar,  were  not  likely  to  be  of  the  least  consequence  In 

"  Must  young  turkeys  be  always  guarded  agwnst  ths 
pip.  Cousin  Lucy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Gena," 

"  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  hang  over  boiling  rasp- 
berries till  one's  face  is  scorched?  " 

"  To  be  sure,  child ;  cook  might  neglect  them,  and  you 
would  have  your  preserves  as  thin  as  water." 

"  Of  two  evils  choose  the  less,"  groaned  Gena ;  "  but  it 
least,  Cousin  Lucy,  I  cannot  see  the  call  for  going  out  into 
the  broiling  sunshine  to  pick  borage,  when  we  never  put 
it  into  our  claret  cup." 

"  But  you  can  never  toll,  Gena,  when  you  may  have  to 
put  in  borage.  Mr.  Al  may  not  like  his  as  Mr.  Clifiora 
and  Mr.  Bcvil  like  theirs  ;  and  gentlemen  are  so  particular 
about  their  drink,  even  more  than  about  tJieir  meat ;  tbef 
say  that  is  the  secret  of  a  happy  home,  my  dear." 

"  What  is  tbe  secret  of  a  happy  home,  Cousin  Lucy-|- 
meat  and  drink  ?  tbe  more  shame  to  those  who  make  it 
so,"  protested  Gena,  indignantly  ;  "  I  won't  believe  it  of 
Al  Woodruffe." 

Mrs.  Woodruffe  continued  cold,  indifTerent,  and  a  lit*le 
ironical. 

Gena  was  a  good  deal  dazzled  by  the  rapidity  and  daah 
of  Helen  Carrington's  marria^  and  thought  a  little  dis- 
contentedly that  her  own  undeclared,  undefined  engagi'- 
raenl  to  Al  Woodruffe  was  a  slow  affwr,  by  comparison, 
this  time,  Gena  was  taken  up  by  new  acquaint- 
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.  . .  the  family  of  the  squire  who  ruled  in  the  rtoiu 
of  the  Cliffords  ;  he  was  abroad,  but  he  bad  given  his  place 
for  a  season  to  friends  of  the  name  of  Faulet.  Any  occu- 
pants of  the  Manor  had  a  strong  interest  to  the  Cliffords, 
not  the  less  agreeable  that  it  had  a  tinge  of  melancholy, 
for  melancholy  with  them  had  all  the  cbarm  of  Alton's 
"II  Penseroso  J  "  they  quite  throve  on  melancholy:  they 
might  be  said,  like  Burton,  to  live  and  die  on  it.  More- 
over, a  family  of  good  name,  such  as  the  Pauleti,  was  like 
good  game  to  the  keen   scent  of  the  Cliffords'  genealogical 

Mr.  Clifford  picked  out,  in  no  time,  every  quartering 
of  the  Faulet  shield,  and  demonstrated  beyond  mistake 
that  there  was  a  relation  between  the  Paulet  wyvems, 
and  the  wyverns  sometimes  seen  in  the  Clifford  coat  of 
arms — in  fact,  that  the  families  must  have  intermarried 
and  been  connected,  more  than  once,  in  the  remoter  itages 
of  their  high  and  mighty  annals. 

The  Paulets  who  toolf  possession  of  Clifford  Manor  were 
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a  father,  Sir  Fnuicit,  a  widower  like  }St,  Clifford,  and  a 
daughter  like  Geaa ;  but  the  Paulets  were  much  more  like 
brotbur  and  sister  thna  father  and  daughter,  'lliough 
Clt!iticiiC7  Paulet  was  the  j'oungeat  of  tbt^  children,  of 
whom  another  daughter  waa  married,  while  the  kod  of  the 
family  waa  in  India  with  his  reviment,  yet  Sir  Francis  was 
no  more  than  forty-five,  a  staJwart,  handsome,  well-pre- 
served man ;  while  Clemency,  at  twenty,  had  run  the 
gauntlet  of  three  seasons,  and  waa  an  experienced  and 
somewhat  uied-up  young  lady,  quite  old  compared  with 
Gena  Clifford,  wno  found,  for  that  matter,  the  daughter 
much  oilier  than  the  father,  since  Gena  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  the  constant  cotapanion  of  men  much  older  — 
Mr.  Clifford,  who  had  marrieu  1bI«  in  life,  being  sixty,  and 
Mr.  Bovil  Say-eighL  But,  above  all.  Sir  Francis  had 
possessed  a  faculty  opposite  to  any  exercised  by  his  daugh- 
ter, that  of  keeping  young.  He  could  shoot  from  morning 
till  night,  his  voice  was  as  mellow  as  ever  in  the  accompa- 
niment of  a  song,  he  waa  aa  good  as  ever  for  an  escort  at 
a  picnic  party,  or  as  a  partner  on  a  croquet  green. 

Both  father  and  daughter,  in  the  isolation  of  a  new 
nei"hburhood  rather  thinly  studded  with  country  houses, 
took  kindly  to  the  dispossessed  owners  of  Clifford  Manor, 
who  had  the  grace  to  receive  the  new-comers  with  all  the 
hospitality  which  the  Cliffords'  circumstances  would  allow. 
Sir  Francis,  secure  in  his  own  rank  and  income,  waa  above 
being  influenced  by  the  reality  that  these,  his  equals  in 
birth  and  education,  were  poorer  in  purse  than  many  of 
the  substantial  yeomen  around  them,  except  that  he  waa 
prompted  to  more  punctilious  attention  to  the  Cliffords. 
He  had  sufliciently  EGsthetic  taates  of  every  kind,  though 
he  was  more  of  a  dabbler  than  a  proficient  stadent  in  any 
study,   to  relish  the   Cliffords'   accomplishments  in   their 

As  lor  Clemency,  she  said  Gena  waa  a  dear,  nnsoplusti- 
cated  thing,  showing  her  origin  by  being  free  from  every 
trace  of  odious  vulgarity  and  gawky  awkwardness,  and  yet 
'  she  was  as  naive  and  fresh  aa  a  poet's  milkmaid.  It  was 
nutte  »  delight  to  cultivate  her,  and  bring  her  out  here  in 
the  country,  giving  her  a  taste  of  life  which  palled  all  too 
soon  —  only  little  Gena  would  never  know  that;  to  plav 
her  part  in  which,  to  have  her  seasons  at  home  and  abroad, 
il  it  had  not  been  for  the  misfortune  of  the  tamily,  the  girl 
was  as  welt  entitled  as  any  one  of  "  us,"  Clemency  Paulet 
ended,  with  a  slightly  ostentatious  arrogance,  genlly-bom 
Paulet  though  she  was. 

Mr.  Clifford  and  Mr.  Bevit,  withonc  being  capable  of  so 
much  aa  levelling  themselves  to  subserviency,  were  in  their 
elements  ciceroning  Sir  Francis,  and  meeting  and  recipro- 
cating his  advances.  Gena  was  charmed  to  be  up  three 
days  m  the  week  at  the  Manor,  the  Cliffords'  old  Manor, 
with  wliich,  though  she  bad  been  bom  in  the  farmhouse, 
and  although  all  the  furniture  at  the  Manor  waa  changed, 
■he  waa  aa  fondly  lamiiiar  from  hearsay,  as  if  she  had  spent 
her  entire  life  there,  so  that  she  could  have  walked  blind- 
fold from  the  old  buttery  to  the  oratory,  and  from  the 
ftrmory  to  the  music-room.  She  would  amuse  Miss  Paulet 
by  illustrating  some  recent  arrai^ementa  of  jardinibres  and 
porliferes  by  the  comment,  "  Grandmamma  had  her  great 
orange  and  myrtle  tubs  in  that  bay-window ;  "  or,  "  'There 
my  grand-uncle.  Peregrine,  would  have  his  Chinese  screen. 
Papa  and  Uncle  Bevil  have  so  often  Cold  me  how  every- 
thing looked  and  stood."  At  the  same  time  Gena  often 
forgot  all  about  old  use  and  wont  in  the  Manor,  when  she 
waa  snugly  ensconced  with  Clemency  Paulet  in  the  latter's 
dressing-room,  liitening  to  Clemency's  stories,  languidly 
graphic,  and  like  fairy  tales  and  pages  of  delightful  old  let- 
ten  to  Gena  —  of  the  Park  ana  the  Row,  the  crush  room 
»t  the  Opera,  Willis's  Booms,  of  this  or  that  great  dame's 
"at  home,"  of  the  last  breakfast  at  Richmond,  the  going 
down  to  Goodwood  jost  when  the  world  was  leaving  town. 
Thus  it  was  that  a  certain  hard-working  figure,  and  an  un- 
Tamished.  unadorned  picture  of  the  fiiture  which  had  been 
beginning  to  wax  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  and  a  little 
gruesome  in  the  girl  of  eightaen's  round  eyes,  waned  more 
Mid  more  during  this  the  gayeat  and  most  brilliant  autumn 
of  Gena's  life.    However,  by  another  spring  and  snmmer 


a  year  would  be  out,  Al  Woodntffe  might  consider  his 
probation  ended,  and  return  and  make  his  power  telt  in  a 
tug  of  war  with  Gena's  new  allies. 

But  Al  did  not  return  —  not  though  love,  as  well  as  filial 
affection,  called  him.  Had  Gena  been  in  correspondence 
with  him,  or  even  in  fraok  intercourse  with  his  mother, 
or  bad  she  come  in  special  contact  with  his  father,  she 
would  have  known  that  there  were  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  Al'a  delay,  which  he  hoped,  month  after  month, 
would  come  to  a  speedy  end.  An  overworked  brother 
curate,  a  terribly  poor  man,  with  a  sickly  wife  and  a  house 
full  of  young  children,  had  suddenly  broken  down  at  his 
work.^  It  was  a  case  which  called  for  instant  relief  and 
change,  else  manslaughter  would  be  committed,  and  there 
was  none  to  stand  in  the  breach  save  Al  Woodruffe, 
and  that  by  deferring  his  doarly-earned  holiday.  But 
Gena  knew  nothing  of  this;  she  only  knew  that  Al  did 
Dot  come  with  the  summer,  was  not  coming  till  September 
first,  then  not  tilt  Christmas,  then  not  till  April ;  na^,  ttte 
fallowing  summer  was  blooming  at  Fordham,  and  still  Al 
did  not  appear  with  the  roses  ^  that  was  because  his  com- 
rade had  been  imperatively  ordered  to  remain  abroad  for 
another  winter,  and  again  the  unfortunate  man  could  only 
secure  the  single  chance  of  wrestling  with  and  finally  over- 
throwing his  malady  by  Al  Woodruffe's  abiding  at  his  post 
and  wooing  double  work  there.  Still,  no  doubt,  Al  could 
have  taken  a  run  home  for  a  couple  of  days,  but  part  of  the 
time  he  was  looking  for  hia  complete  release  within  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks,  and  later  something  perverse  and 
austere  in  Al  tempted  him  to  deny  himself  and  others  the 
small  boon.  He  would  either  have  his  entire  liberty  or  no 
reprieve.  He  would  pay  the  full  price  exacted  by  duty 
and  hia  friend.  He  was  well  himself.  All  were  well  at 
Fordham  and  Clifford  Farm,  he  was  informed ;  so  far  thev 
could  afford  to  waiL  He  was  wrong,  perhaps  hard  —  al- 
most cruel,  but  he  was  not  the  first  warrior  who  has  tarried 
at  the  wars,  and,  devoured  by  zeal  for  honor  and  glory,  the 
more  that  they  were  not  his  own,  but  another's,  has  lefl  his 
friends  at  borne  to  marvel  why  he  tarried,  and  to  look  out 
wistfully  and  in  vain  for  his  figure  against  the  horizon,  Us 
step  on  the  threshold. 

What  made  Al'a  protracted  absence  a  greater  wrong  to 
G!ena  was,  that,  unsettled  as  their  engagement  was,  it  nad 
been  suapccted  and  talked  about.  The  rumor  had  even 
reached  the  ears  of  Miss  Paulet,  who  could  not  resist  the 
amitsemeut  of  softly  teasing  her  little  friend  on  the  defec- 
tion of  her  lover.  "  What  a  laggard  this  young  parson  Is 
showing  himaelf,  Gena.  In  truth,  the  gown  is  more  exact- 
ing than  the  sword.  I  would  think  again  before  1  would 
be  parsoness  to  so  ungallant  a  parson." 

Gena  said  nothing ;  she  bit  her  lips,  and  reared  her  peer- 
less, swan-like  neck,  and  felt  hurt  and  aggrieved  in  the 
tendcrest  point,  though  really  she  had  not  been  missing 
Al  much,  but  had  been  doing  very  well  without  him.  Only 
now  she  seemed  to  see  that  his  negligence  and  indifference 
gave  her  carf«  blanche  to  throw  herself  utterly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  hour,  and  enter  fully  on  the  new  experience 
of  life  which  the  Paulets  at  Clifford  Manor  had  brought  to 
the  Cliffords  at  Clifford  Farm. 

It  was  an  insidious,  ensnaring  life  to  a  girl ;  and  it  was 
a  life  singularly  deadening  and  destructive  to  all  higher 
impulaea  such  as  Sir  Francis  and  Clemency  Paulet  were 
too  well  bred  with  nineteenth-^jentury  good-breeding  to 
condemn.  They  rather  pitied,  with  an  assumption  ut  su- 
perior wisdom,  while  they  classed  all  nobler  impulses  and 
struggles  as  bursts  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  waited  with 
an  ''Ah  I  I  told  you  how  it  would  be  "  air  of  secret  triumph 
under  an  assumption  of  gentle  melancholy,  till  what  these 
veritable,  though  unacknowledged  disciples  of  M.  Renan 
are  pleased  to  call  enthusiasm  should  dry  up  and  vanish 
away,  or  pass  with  a  rebound  into  harden^  wortdliness  — 
nay,  even  reckless  wickedness. 

liie  Paulets  were  thoroughly  satisfied,  in  spite  of  any 
word  to  the  contrary,  that  the  world,  and  the  Maker  of  the 
world  with  all  its  creatures,  could  do  very  well  without  the 
Paulets'  service ;  that  what  was  demanded  of  them  was  to 
serve  and  please  themselve*  under  certain  legal  and  con- 
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ventional  restriction B.  The  PanleU  had  no  great  temjila- 
tioD  to  CDJoy  tbemsBlveB  in  an;  low  or  groM  fashion ;  tlmy 
had  inherited  the  artistic  nature,  irfaich  nad  been  enhanced 
\ij  cultivation,  until  the  love  of  the  beautiful  was  to  them 
as  another  gospel.  In  their  eiquisite  refinement  they  were 
even  mildly  benevolent,  because  the  pains  and  peaattiea  of 
their  fellow-creatures  offended  thoir  sense  of  hwmony,  and 
disturbed  that  happy  tranquillity  of  mood  which  was  e&aen- 
tial  lo  the  full  appreciation  of,  and  consistent  devotion  to 
beauty,  sensuous  and  intellectual  in  all  its  phases. 

Gens  had  known  a  little  of  this  life  with  her  father  and 
uncle,  but  at  Clifford  Farm  it  was  surh  a  life  subdued  and 
chastened,  curbed  and  fettered.  At  Clifford  Manor  she 
looked  and  listened  in  spellbound  fascination  to  the  unlim- 
ited indulgence  of  everj^  elegant  taste  and  dainty  whim. 
Kir  Francis  thought  nothing  oflavishing  a  hundred  pounds 
oil  an  orchid,  any  more  than  thousands  of  pounds  on  a  pic- 
tnro  —  and  where  would  have  been  the  harm  if  he  had  also 
eai«d  to  spend  his  hundred  of  pounds  on  a  brother  man, 
anrl  his  thousands  for  the  public  good  1  He  would  shut 
himself  up  whole  days  painting,  or,  when  the  fancy  took 
him,  he  would  play  whole  nights  on  his  organ.  He  would 
set  to  music  his  own  words,  and  sing  them ;  and  very  grace- 
ful, if  not  very  original,  words  they  were.  Withal,  he  was 
not  in  the  least  cfteminate,  but  would  tramp  from  Bunrise 
to  sunset,  when  the  tramping  fit  was  on  him,  as  he  said, 
aller  wild  docks  among  tnc  reeds  and  alders  of  a  fenny 
corner  of  the  Manor  ;  or  he  would  cast  off  his  coat,  and  set 
himself  10  fell  a  tree  with  bis  own  forester's  axe,  and  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  felling  it,  would  have  the  wood  carried  lo 
liis  toolhouse,  and  carve  brackets  and  screens  out  of  it  like 
an  amateur  Gibbons.  And  the  pity  of  it  was  that  ho  might 
have  done  it  all  with  so  much  benefit,  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal, and  with  an  enjoyment  fhr  keener  as  well  as  truer,  if 
he  had  not  made  his  own  satisfaction  his  sole  aim  —  if  he 
had  but  first  girded  himself,  and  fought  the  battle  of  truth 
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Clemency,  too,  could  sketch,  could  sing,  could  act  splen- 
didly in  private  theatricals  ;  and  though  she  was  couslitu- 
tiunalty  indolent,  rarely  counted  time  wasted,  or  stayed  to 
■pare  it  in  these  directions.  Her  dress,  while  it  was  studi- 
ously simple,  was  indeed  a  study;  it  was  the  most  beautiful 
dress,  in  arrangeihent  of  color  and  choice  of  fabrics,  which 
Gena  had  ever  imagined,  not  to  say  beheld.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise,  when  Clemency,  in  addition  to  her  own  fine 
taste  and  that  which  her  father  freely  condescended  lo 
make  of  avail  to  her,  thought  nothing  of  giving  fifty  or 
eighty  pounds  for  a  dress  that,  according  to  Gena's  primi- 
tive calculation  —  for  which  she  felt  dreadfully  phamefaced 
afterwards  —  might  have  cost  ten  guineas  ?  Clemency's 
ponies,  with  their  little  carriage,  her  dogs,  her  birds,  wore 
so  many  gems  in  their  respective  lines,  and  stood  for  as 
much  uncounted  expeoditure  as  her  father's  possessions- 
Supposing  a  nature  ingenuous,  susceptible,  and  art-loving 
it  may  be,  there  is  not  a  more  subtle  and  dangerous  ele- 
ment with  which  that  nature  can  come  in  contact  than  the 
stifling  sweetness,  the  crushing  indulgence  of  such  a  life  as 
the  Paulets  led.  A  life  all  enjoyment,  such  as  it  was,  from 
morning  till  night ;  every  day  spent  in  dei'ising  and  fol- 
lowing out  some  new  pleasure,  if  sufficient  new  pleasures 
would  only  present  themselves.  At  first  Gena  joined  in  it, 
inadvertently  as  it  were,  and  with  pure,  uncalculating  en- 
joyment; in  time  she  was  more  and  more  drawn  into  it, 
and  carried  awav  with  it,  though  not  without  misgivings 
of  conscience  ana  sharp  mental  reminders  Uiat  such  a  iSe 
might  do  vei^  well  for  Clemency  Paulet,  but  it  could  not 
suit  Gena  Clifford,  even  thouch  she  were  bora  in  its  privi- 
leges. But  why  need  she  stint  herself  in  its  wealth  of 
beauty  and  its  deliberately-balanced  excitement,  lest  she 
should  miss  them  in  that  future  for  which  Al  Woodruffe 
had  so  little  contideralion  1  She  could  be  as  oblivious  aa 
he,  and  with  better  reason- 
Just  after  Sir  Francis  had  decided  ou  not  going  t*>  town 
fi>T  the  season  this  year,  but  had  sent  his  daupbt^''  f'^  ^ 
few  weeks  U>  her  sister,  and  had  himself  Xa^Z.  a  yacht 
voyage  to  Norway  instead ;  when  both  father  a-j  d»''K'"*'' 
had  retomed,  at  the  very  time  that  Gen«  ^"  p,(»t  en- 


grossed with  tliem  —  while  secretly  stung,  and  with  an 
uneonfessed  craving  lo  deaden  the  pain  of  the  sting,  thero 
arose  a  discrepancy  in  the  treatment  which  she  rectived 
from  Sir  Francis  and  Clemency  Paulet.  Sir  Francis  wu 
kinder  than  ever,  with  a  kindness  becoming  marked  in  hii 
interest  in  Gena's  tastes  and  occupations  (if  Gena  had 
possessed  knowledge  of  the  world  lo  detect  such  signsj, 
and  in  his  addiction  lo  her  society.  Correspondingly,  as  it 
seemed  on  refiection,  to  the  time  that  Sir  Francis  became 
assidnous  in  his  cares  for  Gena  —  and  let  it  be  seen  clearly 
that  she  was  his  special  object  — his  dai^hter  Clemencv 
began  to  drop  Gena  as  her  protfegfe ;  and  not  content  witl 
dropping  her,  proceeded  to  sneer  a  little  at  her,  to  put  all 
that  she  said  aod  did  in  a  disparaging  hght,  and  cut 
adroitly  a  malicious  suspicion  upon  her  motives. 

Gena  was  slow  to  see  the  change  in  her  friend,  and  re- 
garded it  with  doubting,  hurt  eyes;  but  when  the  incredu- 
fity  was  forced  lo  give  way,  the  pain  and  pi^ue  qnickly 
foAowed  it,  and  in  Uieir  places  arose  a  mischievous,  half- 
diverted,  half-shy,  giddy  sense  of  power  and  trium[ii— a 
feverish  inclination  lo  assert  herself  and  her  victoiy-  Al 
Woodruffe  might  hold  lightly  what  Gena  now  felt  indig- 
nantly he  had  won  too  lightly,  Mrs.  Woodruffe  might  snub 
Gena,  Clemency  Paulet  might  show  herself  to  have  a 
small  and  mean  enough  nature  — with  all  her  polish  and 
grace  —  to  be  as  spiteful  lo  Gena  as  were  Cinderella's  sisters 
lo  the  heroine  of  the  fairy  tale,  but  it  mattered  little  wbeu 
the  prince  was  at  Cinderella's  feet  The  prince  could 
afford  to  please  bimsetf,  and  throw  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  even  if  it  wera  expressed  in  bis  daughter  Clemency, 
to  the  winds.  In  fact.  Sir  Francis  wag  eccentric  and  verr 
independent  in  his  Estheticism,  and  rather  enjoyed  steal- 
ing a  march  on  the  world,  and  did  not  at  all  mind  vexing 
Clum  for  a  space,  and  for  bur  own  good  in  the  end.  Gena 
Clifford  would  prove  a  very  charming  risterly  step-mother. 
Where  could  Clem  look  for  a  better?  He  had  no  inten- 
tion of  remaining  a  widower,  when  he  felt  disposed  lo 
marry  again,  in  order  lo  flatter  the  prejudices  of  any  child 
of  his.  As  for  Frank  and  Dora,  after  lhe_  first  not  quite 
agreeable  surprise  at  the  news,  he  was  sure  it  would  not 
cost  them  more  than  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  an  ele- 
vation of  the  eyebrows. 

It  required  but  a  word,  and' Sir  Francis  would  bring 
back  a  Clifford  to  be  mistress  for  the  time  of  Clifl'tvd 
Manor,  and  of  his  own  seat  of  Dutton.  Gena  might  qawo 
it  where  her  often-talked-of  grandmother  and  remoter  an- 
cestresses had  queened  it.  and  Gena  was  by  no  means 
indifferent  lo  that  fact.  She  might  set  the  hearts  of  her 
father  and  uncle  at  rest  about  her  fiitnre  — oay,  glftdden 
the  men  with  the  renewed  prosperity  of  their  race.  And 
the  best  of  it  was  that  in  Gena's  eyes  Sir  Francis  was  no 
middle-aged,  used-up  man,  but  the  gayest  and  most  gal- 
lant, as  well  as  the  handsomest  cavalier  she  had  known. 
Al  Wooiiruffe's  irregular  features  and  bushy  eyebrows 
could  bear  no  comparison  with  Sir  Francis's  Norman  pei^ 
fcction  of  profile  and  trim  silken  moustache.  Al's  student's 
slouch  and  slight  clumsiness  of  limb  were  at  a  discount 
beside  the  erect  carriage  and  perfectly  developed  frame  of 
his  rival.  Al's  temper  was  far  less  gay,  and  &r  mors 
uncurtain  than  that  of  the  man  who  ignored  every  care 
and  trouble  save  what  he  could  cure  Dv  a  word  of  hii 
mouth.  Al  had  been  too  intent  on  senons  studies  and 
tremendously  important  questions,  to  leave  him  Insure  to 
master  a  host  of  el^ant  accomplishments- 

CHAPTER    III.      THE    MEETINO. 

Sir  Francis  had  hinted  lo  Mr.  Clifford,  with  all  the 
grace  which  might  have  been  expected  from  Sir  Franci^ 
Uiat  he  wished  to  do  himself  tho  honor  of  enrolling  himiell 
among  Miss  Clifford's  suitors-  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  a  Paulot  had  confessed  the  irresistible  attractions  of 
a  Clifford,  and  he  was  happy  to  think  not  nnsucoBSt- 
fully.  Mr.  Clifford  replied  with  equal  suavity,  and  wUi 
the  delicate  fencing  used  on  such  state  occasions,  that 
the  Paulets  had  been  as  irresistible  to  the  Cliffords  u 
the  Cliffords   to  the  Paulets,  and  from  his  own  exptn- 
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ence    bo  did  not  wonder  at  it     Hii  little  girl  was  too 

youD^  —  had  been  iept  too  much  out  of  the  world,  and, 
AS  Sir  Francis  ought  to  be  well  aware,  was  too  por- 
tionluas  to  hftre  ha3  nukny  suitora  ;  but  there  had  been 
one —  a  worthy  youth  of  hie  claw,  the  good  vitar's  boh, 
wilh  whom  thera  had  been  a  boy-and-girl  affiur  (Mr. 
Oliflbrd  quite  believed  what  he  said),  which  he,  Mr.  Clif- 
ford, considered  had  come  to  a  natural  conclusion.  How- 
ever, be  should  like,  for  the  satisfoction  of  his  own  mind 
and  thu  comfort  of  all  concerned,  to  have  it  out  with  this 
ahockingly  rash  young  curate  before  any  further  steps  were 
taken. 

Sir  Francis  assented,  b^ng  far  too  wise  as  well  as  too 
cool  a  gentleman,  lover  though  he  was,  to  be  disturbed  by 
jealr  ay  on  account  of  this  trilling  obstacle  in  the  eyes  of 
an  over-scmpulous  old  Bayard  like  Cli&brd. 

Mr.  Clifford  wrote  by  the  very  next  post  to  AI  Wood- 
ruS'e,  L-atling  Al  Mr.  Cli&bnl'g  young  friend,  and  supposing, 
io  the  most  amiable  if  slightly  gratuitous  manner  that  Al, 
as,  iudeed,  it  appeared  from  lus  l>ehavior,  bad  lived  to  see, 
what  had  always  been  clear  to  Mr.  Clifford,  tbo  folly  of 
Al,  with  ail  his  merit,  in  his  position,  proposing  for  Miss 
Clitlbrd.  Mr.  Clifford  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  be 
had  now  other  and  more  suitable  views  for  his  daughter, 
in  whii^b  he  l>elieved  she  saw  fit  to  acquiesce.  Finally, 
Mr.  Clifford  begsed  to  remind  AI,  in  the  gentlest  and  most 
poUte  fashion,  uiat  the  small  amoDDt  of  encouragement 
which  he,  Mr.  Clifford,  had  given  to  Al's  suit  had  been 
conditioDal  on  the  couple*t  remaining  of  one  mind  on  the 
subject.  As  this  was  not  so,  Mr.  Clifford  requested  that 
he  might  Iw  pensitted  to  withdraw  hie  conditional  encour- 
agement, while  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  wish  his  young 
friend  every  success  and  happiness  in  hb  profession  and  in 
his  more  private  and  personal  interests. 

This  letter  fell  like  a  ihuodcrbolt  on  Al,  as  he  was  at 
last  setting  out  for  Fordham  to  spend  bis  Christmas  at 
hointr.  Jn  ]jlace  of  retarding  bim  in  fulfilling  his  intention, 
the  communication  winged  his  feet.  A  great  wrong  was 
about  to  be  done  to  him  and  to  others,  and  it  was  for  Al 
WoodrufTe  to  prevent  it  —  for  him,  who  by  nature  was  not 
only  qualified  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice,  but  to  act  as 
the  avenger.  It  never  entered  into  Al's  bead  to  stand 
aside,  waive  bis  claims,  and  leave  Gena  to  those  splendidly 
superior  prospects  over  which  her  father  was  gently  elated. 
There  was  no  room  for  false  and  morbid  delicacy  in  Al 
Woodruffo's  morality,  any  more  than  for  maxims  of  the 
world,  worldly.  He  knew  liia  rights  and  Geoa's  duty, 
and  that  if  the  first  were  forfeited  and  the  second  trampled 
down,  then  —  setting  liiniself  aside — farewell  for  Gena, 
not  to  true  happiness  merely,  but  to  the  higher,  nobler  life 
which  he  had  hoped  and  prayed  she  might  share  with  him. 
Was  be  to  remain  passive,  and  see  his  best  earthly  possea- 
■ion  wrested  from  him,  and  Gena  Clifford  lost  to  herself 
even  more  than  to  him  ? 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  when  Al  Woodraffe  arrived  at 
the  Fordham  Station,  and  without  so  much  aa  turnii^ 
aside  to  his  father's  bonse,  he  set  off  to  walk  the  half  mile 
straight  to  Clifibnl  Farm.  The  depth  of  winter  was 
scarcely  the  time  to  see  to  advantage  that  most  picturesque 
of  habitations  —  an  old  farmhouse  dignified  and  eml>ellished 
into  Kuuethin^  between  a  cottage  orn/e  and  a  circumscribed 
and  inconvenient  but  ancient  enough  to  be  very  quaint, 
almost  stately,  gentleman's  mansion.  Bnt  even  in  mid- 
winter, with  Iroit  on  the  pane  and  the  ground  hard  as  iron, 
Clifford  Farm  did  credit  to  its  landscape  gardener.  Bad 
taste  had  not  levelled  its  liillockj'  paddock,  thinned  its 
elms,  or  the  lilacs,  thorns,  and  hollies  in  its  court,  meddled 
with  its  orchard,  or  transmogrified  its  old-fashioned  earden 
with  the  terrace  and  the  waUc  t)etween  high  privet  hedges 
into  a  flat,  dreary  wilderness  in  winter  and  a  glaring  patch- 
work in  summer.  Good  taste  had  preserved  what  was  in 
keeping  and  worthy  of  preserration,  and  had  enhanced 
what  it  found  by  apt  toncnea  and  the  introdncUon  of  new 
and  suitable   fiivorites  among  the  old  honeysuckles   and 

Seen  under  the  stars  and  powdered  by  the  hoar-froat, 
some  of  the  trees  and  bushes  looked  like  great  plants  of 
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white  coral  Irom  South  Sea  l^oons;  others,  which  birds 
bad  not  denuded  of  their  blacE  and  purple  berries,  like 
the  jewel-laden  trees  of  Aladdin's  garden,  with  the  jewels 
half  veiled  by  a  gossamer  veil.  Inside  the  porch,  where 
Mr.  Bcvil  sheltered  his  more  delicate  transferable  shrubs, 
he  had  also  competed,  in  the  simplest  materials,  but  not 
altogether  unsuccessfully,  with  the  gardener  at  the  Manor 
in  the  costliest  treasures  of  bis  conservatory.  Mr.  Bevil's 
porch  and  the  hall  behind,  with  its  cosey  fire,  were  ablaze 


Roman  hyacinths,  starred  with  lily  of  the  valley,  and  per- 
fumed with  violets.  But  Al  Woodruffe  saw  none  of  the 
attractions  of  ibe  place  ;  be  did  no  more  than  perceive 
that  tliere  was  company  with  the  family,  as  there  was  wont 
to  be  on  Cliristmas  Eve. 

The  Cliffords  were  fond  of  maintaining  old  customs,  and 
making  a  travesty  of  old  festivals.  Al  Woodruffe,  who  bad 
more  of  his  moUier's  than  his  father's  temper,  had  called 
the  performance,  in  these  altered  days  with  their  altered 
fafbious,  and  in  the  Cliffords'  changed  circumstances,  a 
travesty  and  parody,  and  had  been  n  little  impatient  and 
contemptuous  of  what  was  to  him  more  ludicrous  than  any- 
thing else.  You  see  he  was  not  sentimental  or  romantic, 
this  Al,  though  he  was  heroic,  which,  after  al),  is  the  quality 
that  holds  the  germs  of  the  highest  romance.  To-night, 
however,  with  the  slender  resources  of  the  Farm  backed 
by  the  ample  resources  of  the  Manor,  there  was  no  falling 
short  either  in  the  entertainment  or  its  guests.  For  if  the 
cauoty  had  been  loyal  in  standing  by  the  Cliffords  in  their 
adversity,  it  was,  no  doubt,  not  less  loyal  in  its  allegiance 
when  it  was  commonly  reported  and  believed  that  Gena 
Clifford,  Instead  of  making  the  stupid  additional  descent  of 
liestowing  herself  on  the  vicar's  son  —  the  abrnpt,  uncom- 
promiflinn  fellow  of  a  curate  in  Bristol  —  was  atxiut  to  climb 
oack  to  tbe  highest  step  of  the  social  ladder,  by  being  mar- 
ried to  Sir  Francis  Faulet. 

Into  the  company  Al  Woodruffe,  uninvited,  and  in  his 
worse-for-wear  though  travelling  coat,  of  course  known  to 
and  admitted  by  the  lervanta,  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  en- 
There  had  been  charades,  in  which  Gena,  dressed  up  in 
one  of  her  grandmother's  brocades,  with  the  relics  of  tlie 
Cliffords'  old  lace  and  pearls,  had  looked  inexpressibly 
bizh-bred  and  dainty,  while  she  had  played  a  chief  pan, 
wbll  supported  by  Sir  Francis,  as  aristocratic  and  still  more 
handsome  in  his  way,  while,  as  it  liapiieoed,  he  had  been 
called  on  to  invest  himself  in  the  plain  green  coal  of  a 
pseudo-forester.  The  riddle  was  just  guessed,  and  the 
forester  was  leading  the  noble  maiden,  who  had  forsaken  ail 
fbr  the  forest  glades,  to  tbe  piano  —  a  somewhat  jingling 
instrument,  it  must  he  confessed,  though  its  wood  was  satin- 
wood,  and  there  were  much  inlaying  and  tarnished  gilding 
about  its  frame  —  to  sing  in  her  clear,  soft  treble,  with  his 
deep  bass  accompaniment,  "  Alice  Brand." 

"  Oh,  merry  it  Is  in  tli«  » 

When  the  mavis  and „    „, 

When  the  deer  sweep  by,  and  the  bounds  are  in  cry, 
And  the  hnnier's  horn  is  ringing." 

Then  the  door  opened,  a  servant  announced  "  Mr.  Woud- 
Tuffe,"  and  AI,  with  his  unconsciouslr  stern,  accusing  fiii'i^ 
making  bis  undoffed  travelling  coat  look  like  a  garment  of 
camel's  hair,  walked  into  the  room.  There  was  a  stir  and 
rustle  of  surprise  and  consternation.  Gena,  who  cau<;ht  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  intruder,  grew  red  as  a  rose,  then  pale<l 
through  pink  to  a  sickly  white,  like  the  same  rose  nipped 
by  a  sudden  frost,  within  two  seconds,  aa  she  stopped  "liort 
in  the  commencement  of  her  song  without  any  explanation 
to  Sir  Francis,  and  without  turning  aside  to  greet  her  olit 

"where  have  you  sprung  from?  but  I 
ter  late  than  never,  m;  good  fellow." 

"  Al  I  "  remonstrated  his  mother ;  "  why  did  you  nc^ 
send  for,  instead  of  following,  us,  if  yon  arrived  at  home 
and  foand  us  absent  1 " 

"  Because  I  was  on  do  ceremoay,  mother,"  Mid  Al,  in  a 
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loud,  firm  voice.     "  I  had  a  right  to  count  on  my  wel- 

"  So  70U  h»d,  Mr.  Al,"  said  Mr.  CliSbrd,  with  prompt 
courteay,  disengE^ng  bimself  from  a  irhin-table  to  which 
he  had  Just  sat  down  ;  "  though,  1  must  confess,  I  did  not 
expect  you  to  answer  my  letter  in  person,"  he  added,  in  an 
undertone,  for  Al'a  ear,  as  the  hott  grasped  the  gnest's 
hand.  "  All  our  friends  are  always  welcome  when  they 
like  to  take  ns  at  our  fireside,  above  all  on  this  ni^it." 

"  Thanka,"  returned  Al,  curtly ;  "  any  night  with  my 
friends  is  much  the  same  to  me,  but  I  did  not  mean  from 
yon,  Mr.  Clifford,  no,  nor  from  Mr.  Bevil,"  and  the  impa- 
tiently-rude young  man  actually  waved  aside  Mr.  Bevil's 
courteous  greeting ;  "  I  meant  from  Gena."  He  still  spoke 
quite  loudly,  with  a  rough  freedom,  so  that  all  around  heard 
him ;  and  when  Gena,  cold  and  colorless,  and  trembling 
like  a  leaf  in  her  fantasljc  grandeur,  was  forced  to  come  foi^ 
ward,  every  one  saw  how  he  (trasped  her  hand  and  held  it 
tightly,  whether  with  her  will  or  no,  and,  preventing  her 
TOiog  back  to  the  piano,  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  took  the 
obair  next  her  as  if  it  were  his  and  he  intended  to  keep  it. 

The  entertainment  went  on  as  before,  alter  that  disturb- 
ing interlude,  because  the  company  were  well-bred  company, 
and  well  up  in  the  practice  of  self-control.  Bnt  there  was 
an  all-pervading  sense  of  a  warring  eJement  in  the  night's 
pleasure,  and  in  the  great  good-fortune  on  which  everybody 
had  been  silently  congratu&tine  the  Cliffords.  Telegraphic 
looks  innumerable  passed  on  all  sides. 

How  far  had  poor  little  Genn  Clifford  committed  herself 
in  times  past  with  that  brutally  defiant  young  curate,  and 
how  barbarously  he  was  going  to  serve  her  out,  either  keep 
her  to  her  word,  or  expose  its  forfeiture  I  What  a  sav^^ 
the  fellow  was,  without  a  sense  of  delicacy  or  chivalry  I  and 
yet  we  have  heard  of  knights  who  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
extreme  veoeeance  on  their  horror- stricken,  faithless  mis- 
tresses, and  that  in  the  most  orthodoxly  chivalrous  times  ; 
but  men  and  women's  standards  of  chivalry  have  changed 
with  the  changing  generation  ;  for  my  part  I  give  nothing 
for  chivalry,  unless  it  have  truth  for  its  beginning  and  end. 

Sir  Francis  was  not  a  Ixiy,  to  fret  and  fume,  to  rase  in 
an  unmannerly  way,  and  expose  the  huff  —  to  speuc  in 
plain  terms  —  he  might  be  justifiable  in  taking.  Neither 
was  be  at  all  likely  to  give  way  to  claims,  however  boldly 
made  by  another,  without  making  some  fight  for  his  own. 
Sir  Francis  pulled  his  moustache  and  stared  surreptitiously 
and  pondered,  but  he  also  approached  Gena  repeatedly 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  attempted  to  reestal> 
lish  his  position  as  her  acknowledged  partner.  In  vain. 
Al  Woodruffe  could  not  keep  her  to  himself  all  the  even- 
ing, but  at  every  crisis  he  turaed  up,  authoritatively  took 
possession  of  Gena,  and  had  his  way.  It  was  his  songs 
she  sang;  he  sat  by  her  side,  obdurato  and  iron-faced,  at 
the  supper,  which  she  made  the  poorest  pretence  of  tast^ 
ing.  Gena,  who  ought  to  have  taken  the  initiative  in  re- 
pulsing him,  was  weak  with  shame,  vexation,  and  a  sort  of 
choking  fear  of  Al  and  disgust  with  herself,  with  Sir  Fran- 
cis, with  the  whole  world  ;  and  she  was  not  a  little  hypo- 
crite to  mask  her  feelings.  Luckily  for  her,  Al  seemed 
satisfied  to  keep  her  to  himself.  He  was  almost  as  silent 
as  she  was ;  he  did  not  ask  her  to  be  friendly  and  confi- 
dential, to  chat  and  be  bright  and  blessed  in  the  renewal 
of  their  bonda  He  relieved  himself  by  one  statement,  which 
•ounded  almost  sardonically  in  its  unsmiling  fervor. 

"  I  am  now  done  with  my  bachelor's  life  in  curate's  lodg- 
ings, Gena,  and  have  come,  as  you  appointed  me,  to  sum- 
mon my  wife  to  share  my  home.  It  is  but  a  poor  one  -, 
but  what  of  that  ?  there  are  millions  poorer,  and  we  can 
endure  hardship." 

Gena  did  not,  could  not  contradict  him  even  here;  she 
only  shivered  and  quaked  the  more. 

The  Messrs.  Clifford  could  do  nothing ;  Cousin  Lucy 
was  a  cipher.  The  guests  generally,  who  had  an  honest 
regard  for  the  Cliffords  and  desire  for  their  restoration, 
really  regretted  the  eontretempa,  while  they  suffered  in 
sympathy  an  eclipse  to  pass  over  the  gayety  of  (Jie  evening. 
Only  one  person  —  and  it  wascertun^  not  the  »veDKer,  any 
more  than  the  offender  —  was  joyous,  elated,  .  j  ^at  was 


Clemency  Faulct.  She  went  about  whispering  how  deli- 
cious it  was  that  Mr.  Woodmffe  should  "  turn  up  "  —  to 
use  an  old  English,  instead  of  a  French,  phrase  —  so  pat, 
and  that  thej  should  all  get  a  good  look  at  him.  WhU  s 
charming  young  couple  they  were ;  she  doted  on  young 
couples ;  she  even  begged  her  dear  Gena  to  introduce  h«r 
to  Mr.  WoodruSe,  who  he.ard  her  doggedly  till  he  could 
hear  no  more,  and  then  turned  Ids  bwsk  upon  her  like  1 
fiercer  bear  than  he  was. 

Strang  to  say,  of  all  the  people  diere,  it  was  Mrs. 
Woodnfle  who  came  effectually  to  Gena's  assistance,  and 
broke  up  the  party  early,  insisting  on  carrytug  off  her  son, 
while  she  said  good  nignt  kindly  to  Gena. 

"  I  never  thought  it  of  you,  Al,"  she  broke  out,  indig- 
nantly, on  the  first  opportunity ;  "  to  turn  upon  any  young 
^1,  aud  expose  and  affront  her  so.  It  isbutr^htyon 
should  suffer  for  it.  You  have  pledged  vourself  to  her 
anew,  and  you  must  stand  by  the  pledge,  if  she  choose  to 
accept  it,  afUr  interfering  to  ruin  what  the  world,  her 
friends,  and  doubtless  a&  herself,  poor  foolish  young 
thing,  held  her  great  prospects." 

"  fcame  here  to  save  my  word  and  hers,"  reqionded  Al, 
with  his  gloomy  fire  unabated. 


Sir  Francis  hated  scenes  and  del«sted  complications. 
In  his  mature  years  he  could  see  that  the  perfect  ease  and 
^rceability  of  his  marrying  Gena  Clifford  were  spmlt. 
This  robust,  stubborn  Teuton  of  a  curate,  who  must  nsve 
been  first  on  the  field,  had  walked  over  it  more  thorougiily 
than  Sir  Francis  had  apprehended,  blaster  Woodmffe  could 
not  forget  or  yield  up  gracefully  what  had  been  his,  but 
would  pester  everybody.  It  was  plain,  too,  that  Gena  wii 
not  enough  of  a  fine  lady,  nor  were  the  CUSords  enougk 
of  fine  gentlemen,  though  they  were  sufGciently  eleTSted 
above  the  ordinary  mass  of  men  and  their  prejadices,  to 
dispose  with  facility  of  this  diflicutty,  as  it  ought  to  br 
disposed  of.  Gena  would  not  be  able  to  bring  herself 
wiUiout  self-abasement  and  self-reproach  to  say  anything 
so  simple  as  (hat  she  had  changed  her  mind,  and  llut  cii- 
cumstances  were  altered,  so  as  to  pave  the  way  for  her 
father's  asserting  that  the  conditions  on  which  he  had  enb- 
mitted  to  a  connection  between  tSiea  Clifford  and  the 
vicar's  son  no  longer  existed.  Gena  especially  would  be 
stupidly  susceptible  to  upbraiding,  and  she  would  become, 
for  a  time  at  least,  a  prey  to  remorse. 

Sir  Francis  was  too  proud,  too  wa^,  and  too  lukewarm, 
after  all,  in  his  love,  to  covet  a  half-repentant  bride,  who 
might  sigh  and  hang  her  head  and  take  to  accusing  her- 
self, possibly  evaa  her  husband,  every  time  the  thought  of 
the  rebellious  curate  came  across  her- 

Sir  Francis  wrote  to  Mr.  Clifford  thanking  him  for  all 
his  kind  hospitaUty,  and  for  the  honor  that  ne  had  been 
willing  to  confer  on  Sir  Francis,  but  the  latter  feared  there 
was  a  misunderstanding  which  might  render  matters  awk- 
ward and  unpleasant  for  Miss  Clifford  and  her  family,  • 
result  which  Sir  Francis  could  not  contemplate.  He 
begged  leave  to  withdraw  the  overture  which  he  had  made, 
and  in  order  to  spare  every  one,  he  and  his  daughter  would 

Sit  the  Manor,  while  they  trusted  still  to  preserve  thefHend- 
ip  which  they  had  enjoyed  and  prized  only  too  highly. 
Mr.  Clifford  begged  Sir  Francis  to  act  as  he  Uiongbt 
best,  while  he  requested  to  be  allowed  to  state  that  he  wis 
not  the  author  of  the  misunderstanding  wliich  had  arisen. 
He  did  not  doubt  that  Sir  Francis  would  free  him  from 
being  accessory  to  any  unwarrantable  deceit  in  an  untbre- 
seen  embroilment,  for  which  poverty  —  with  its  confiinon 
of  relations  —  and  a  hot-headed,  while  honest  enoush,  young 
man,  had  been  principally  to  blame ;  therefore,  there  need 
be  no  breach,  worthy  of  Uie  name,  in  the  fiiendship,  which 
boasti^d  itself  neither  of  to-day  nor  yesterday,  between  the 
Cliffords  and  the  Faolets.  Soperished,  without  a  murmur 
on  the  elder  Cliffords'  part,  their  hope  of  returning,  in  the 
person  of  Gena,  to  occupy  their  place  no  longer  by  suffer- 
ance, but  by  a  renewed  and  complete  title  in  aristocratic 
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Within  three  monttu  Gens  was  married  to  Al  Woodruffe, 
And  Bettlnd  with  him  in  a  amoky  back  street  of  Bristol 
(At  could  not  aSbrd  to  establish  himaelf  in  Clifloa),  to 
share  his  curate's  hard  fare,  and,  to  a  character  like  Al's, 
heavj'  duties.  G«aa  preferred  that  it  ahould  t>e  as  it  iras 
orlginaily  proposed,  though  ahe  understood  now,  with  com- 
punction and  B,  sinking  heart,  that  her  old  feeling  for  Al 
Woodruffe  had  been  very  much  made  up  of  a  girl's  suscep- 
tible aSections  and  of  her  vanitj.  She  was  become  a&aid 
of  At,  and  ashamed  betbre  him,  as  well  as  rendered  fiill  ot 
distaste  for  his  lot,  and  utterly  shaken  in  the  bith  of  her 
capBcitj  for  properly  sharing  and  lightening  it.  Bnt  if  Al 
continued  lo  wUl  that  she  should  be  his  partner,  was  it 
for  tier  to  decline  the  obligation  ?  was  he  to  l>e  batked  ot 
his  due,  and  punished  —  since  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  pun- 
ishment—  because  a  fickle,  tHvolous,  worldly  girl  had  not 
known  her  own  mind,  and  could  not  be  true  to  herself  and 
him  7  Besides  —  and  this  was  a  more  selfish  consideration 
—  life  with  Al,  constrained  as  the  couple  had  grown  to 
each  other,  in  its  integrity  and  austerity,  was  more  endur- 
able in  the  main  than  to  go  tiack  to  the  imprisoned  life  at 
Clifibrd  Farm,  with  her  defrauded,  yet  unreproachfiil, 
father  and  uncle,  still  fbrther  harassed  by  the  uncertainty 
of  her  future.  She  could  not  bear  the  mortification  of 
knowing  that  her  neighborhood  had  finally  a^eed  to  shako 
their  heads  at  an  old  favorite  as  at  a  selfish,  inconsiderate 
girl,  who  had  not  scrupled  to  have  two  strines  to  her  bow, 
and  who  remained  to  point  a  moral,  for  bom  strings  had 
snapped,  and  Gena  Chfibrd  was  left  minus  a  lover  in  the 
present,  and  it  might  be  with  justice,  minus  a  husband  in 
all  the  years  to  come.  No,  Gena  was  too  childish  in  her 
humiliation  and  sullenness  to  make  the  last  her  choice  oi 
the  consequences  which  she  had  brought  upon  herself  It 
was  as  if  no  will  — not  Mr.  Clifford's  or  Mr.  Bevil's  — 

Cved  stroi^  enough  to  resist  Al  Woodruffe's,  so  he  had 
and  earned  off  Gena  to  keep  their  still  more  solemnly- 

He  was  not  intentionally  severe  to  his  wife.  He  was 
sorry  for  lier ;  he  began  to  have  a  restless  suspicion  that  his 
behavior,  though  unblamable  so  far  as  rectitude  and  fidelity 
were  concerned,  had  not  been  free  from  fault ;  that  he  had 
not  dealt  quite  generously  and  tenderly  by  her,  though  he 
had  sincerely  desired  to  rescue  her  from  full-fledged  world- 
liness  and  to  promote  her  best  interests.  He  wisned  to  be 
kind  to  her  now,  he  porposed  to  forbear  with  her  short- 
comings, be  yearned  to  have  the  old  frank  confidence  lie- 
tween  them  restored.  He  tried,  but  It  was  not  easy  to  blot 
out  the  past,  or  t«  throw  down  the  cold,  formal  barriers 
which  had  sprung  up  between  him  and  Gena.  It  vexed 
bim  —  nay,  cut  him  keenly,  that  she  was  afraid  of  the  man 
who  had  humbled  and  mastered,  while  he  might  have 
saved  her;  but  how  could  lie  draw  her  nearer  to  Mm  with 
that  mountain  —  as  Gena,  with  exaggerating  eyes,  had  come 
to  view  it  —  of  affront,  ftilure,  and  provocation  between 
them? 

The  dull,  ehadv,  shabby-genteel  poverty  of  the  town 
curate's  household  was  infinitely  more  uncongenial  than 
Gena,  in  her  sanguine  ignorance,  had  imagined;  and  she 
had  no  heart  to  lighten  and  brighten  it  beyond  calculation 
by  a  happy  young  bride's  thousand  and  one  innocently- 
ingenious  artifices.  Even  Gena  herself^  in  her  youth  and 
natural  elegance,  began  to  subside  into  the  sombre,  duit- 
tX)lored  tone  of  her  surroundings.  Gena  would  not  have, 
been  disposed  to  think  the  m^nates  of  the  trading  city  — 
who  retreated  at  the  end  of  every  day  to  a  leafy  retirement 
within  sight  of  the  blue  Welsh  mountains  —  on  anything 
like  an  equality^  with  the  last  representative  of  the  oldest 
gentry  in  her  shire  ;  but  no  magnate  gave  her  the  chance 
of  withdrawing  into  herself  in  the  unquestionable  distance 
of  her  superiority.  Nobody  called  for  the  curate's  wife, 
save  a  few  of  the  working  ladies  of  the  congregation,  who 
shook  their  heads  over  her  as  over  an  empty-headed,  indif- 
ferent young  gill,  who  could  give  herself  airs,  and  could  do 
no  more.  Mr.  Woodruffe,  devoted  and  diligent  as  he  was, 
had  blundered,  like  so  many  youi^;  men,  In  the  choice  of  a 
wift.  What  a  pity  it  was  that  young  clergymen  could  not 
(terolve  a  selection,  which  was  really  so  important  to  their 
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cures,  on   a  committee  —  a  ladies'  committee  of  their  pa- 
rishioners I 

In  minor  matters  everything  was  dreary,  depresring, 
isolated,  though  the  sharp  pinching  of  pover^  had  not  yet 
come  near  the  young  couple  to  rouse  one  of  them  to  des- 
peration ;  still,  after  the  first  sickening  for  pleasant  sights 
and  sounds,  and  familiar  faces  — in  the  t«etJi  of  that  worst 
and  most  forlorn  alienation  which  prevailed  between  the 
new-made  husband  and  wife,  to  poor  little  Gena's  credit, 
every  other  trouble  sank  into  a  minor  matter  indeed. 
What  would  be  the  end  of  it  ?  Would  Al  Woodrufie  and 
she  walk  separately  and  solitarily  all  the  days  of  their  ill- 
mated  wedlock  —  which  ought  to  have  been  in  its  first 
flush,  when  the  clouded  honej^moon,  during  which  the  wind 
had  blown  so  chill  about  their  very  hearth,  had  not  l>een 
succeeded  by  many  more  moons  ?  Would  Al  and  she 
stiffen  to  rotunmies,  or  ossify  into  monumental  effigies,  or 
would  thev  drop  their  mantles  of  resolute  dutifulness  and 
strict  civiUty,  and  take  to  hating  each  other — to  leading  a 
cat-and-dog  liie,  and  becoming  a  scandal  to  the  community 
and  to  Al's  cloth  7 

The  end  came  suddenly,  and  in  an  unexpected  fashion. 
Gena  was  sitting  listlessly  in  her  small,  colorless  drawing- 
room,  stitching  at  Dorcas  work,  which  served  her  for  a 
constant  treadmill  task,  although  had  she  put  her  heart  in 
it  and  gone  blithely  and  busily  about  it,  a  few  hours  a  week 
would  have  amply  sulficed  for  its  satisfactory  completi  on. 
But  she  took  it  as  one  of  the  penalties  to  which  she  was 
condemned  in  the  process  of  expiation,  and  she  prolonged 
it  because  she  had  no  interest  beyond.  Her  windows, 
with  tlieir  lookout  on  bricks,  bricks,  bricks,  and  the  smoke 
tA  endless  cliimneys,  were  without  the  hardy  flowers  which 
wUl  consen^  if  they  are  cordially  asked,  to  flourish  even  In 
such  localities,  lliere  was  no  bird  to  sing  to  her,  and 
break  in  witb  its  free  carol  on  the  mechanics  drone  of  the 
street  organ.  She  had  actually  suffered  her  CUfford  Farm 
greyhound  to  be  stolen,  and  thinking  of  his  possible  ill- 
usage  under  a  hard  master,  she  would  not  further  injure 
him  by  having  another  canine  companion  in  liis  place. 
The  books  ana  newspapers  were  Al's  property.  Gena  had 
never  been  a  great  reader,  and  now  she  tbougbt  it  t>etter 
not  to  read  at  all,  as  Al,  in  the  dearth  of  conversation  be- 
tween them,  would  read  aloud  books  which  she  was  too 
weary-spirited  and  too  heavy-hearted  to  exert  herseli  to 
follow.  Her  piano  was  a  sealed  instrument ;  Gena  shrank 
from  it  more  than  from  any  other  occupation.  Had  not 
her  last  songs  been  practised  with  Sir  Francis  Faulet? 
Did  not  every  note  recall  the  degradation  —  not  of  passion, 
but  of  volatility,  and  of  the  hankering  after  vanities,  which 
was  not  stilled,  and  which  there  was  nothing  in  Gena's 
present  life  to  supersede  1 

While  ^e  was  bent  on  her  drudgery,  Al  came  in,  and 
stud  quickly,  after  a  pause,  "  Gena,  I  think  you  had  better 
go  home  — I  mean  to  the  Farm,  or  to  my  father's  —  for  a 
few  weeks ;  I  have  arranged  for  yon  to  start  to-morrow." 

Gena  looked  upin  utter  bewilderment  and  rapiiUy  rising 
consternation.  Why  was  she  to  be  sent  away  ?  'The  sea- 
son was  yet  late  spring,  and  there  was  no  forestalling  ot 
summer  heat  to  drive  the  dwellers  in  the  atmosphere  of 
crowded  cities  to  fresher  air  and  less  confined  space. 
There  was  nothing  so  attractive  in  her  Bristol  house,  which 
even  its  master  did  not  call  home,  that  she  should  grieve 
to  quit  it  ibr  a  season,  had  not  the  sending  her  from  it  with- 
out a  cause  filled  her  with  chagrin  and  alarm.  Was  she 
to  be  further  disgraced  ?  Had  her  presence  proved  so 
signal  a  failure  that  her  absence' was  to  be  summarily  re- 
quested? What  had  she  done?  She  had,  as  she  believed, 
tried  her  beet  to  be  obedient  and  useM.  Gena's  heart 
swelled  with  a  cruel  sense  of  injustice,  as  well  as  with  a 
terrible  ache  of  pain.         .., 

She  stood  up,  and  remonstrated  with  Al  Woodruffe  for 
the  first  time  since  she  bad  lost  her  own  self-respect  witli 
his  respect,  and  had  cowered  before  him  —  a  steadfast, 
righteous  man,  when  she  had  acted  like  a  paltering,  tri- 
fling, false  woman. 

"Why  am  I  to  go  to  Hie  Farm  or  the  Vicarage,  Al  ? 
Nobody  expects  me  there.    I  nerer  beard  of  going  befors 
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I  un  not  prepared  —  I  iboutd  prefer  to  Tiut  iDjr  frieodfl  kt 
tome  other  time,"  Gena  ended,  with  rome  bIiow  of  dignity, 
M  mncli  u  to  say,  "  You  ma;  be  tired  of  me  —  1  maj  be 
B  drag  and  a  bore  to  jou,  but  yon  brongbt  me  bere  of  your 
own  free  will;  certainly,  I  did  not  constrain  yon.  This  ii 
my  borne  as  well  as  youn ;  you  have  made  me  its  mittreta  if 
yOQ  are  its  master,  and  1  am  not  to  be  pnt  out  by  a  word." 

Al  declared,  with  his  usual  gruff  haste,  which  sounded 
like  taunting  anger,  "  that  he  had  IhouEht  that  she  would 
be  glad  to  go  to  her  father's  or  his,  if  Bhe  preferred  it,  at 
any  time ;  that  he  would  be  very  much  engaged  for  the 
next  few  weeks ;  that  the  lummer  wai  comin]{  od,  and  that 
Bristol  was  not  a  fitting  residence  for  her  then,  brought  up 
as  she  had  been  in  the  country.  He  was  sorry  to  Diury 
her,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  visit  her 
fnends  without  him  just  then." 

When  a  husband  in  Al  Woodmffe's  position  expresses  a 
wish,  it  is  like  a  sovereign's  wish,  tantamount  to  a  cou- 
mand.     Gena  was  danlb,  in  sore  discomRture  and  revolt. 

That  ven'  moniiDg  one  of  the  few  ladies  who  patronized 
Gena  called  for  her.  This  visitor  was  an  effusive  woman, 
and  at  once  rushed  into  the  subject  which  was  occupying 
her  mind. 

"  I  am  afrud  this  is  to  be  a  trying  visitation,  Mrs.  Wood- 
rnfie,"  said  Mrs.  Locock,  impressively  \  "  and  we  ought  to 
Iw  prepared  for  it,"  she  added,  as  if  feelinc  herself  called 
upon  to  put  matters  in  a  proper  light  to  the  curate's  silly 
little  wife. 

Gena  started  and  slared  resentfully.  Was  the  coolness 
between  her  and  her  husband  actually  parish  talk  ?  or  was 
his  last  act  to  be  considered  a  visitation  on  her  incompati- 
bility and  general  culpability,  for  which  she  was  to  be 
solemnly  commiserated,  and  which  was  to  be  improved  to 
her  as  a  lesson  in  docility  and  patience? 

"  We  had  it  before,"  continuea  the  well-meaning  speaker ; 
"  and  no  doubt  it  was  for  our  good,"  she  added,  rubbing 
'  her  forehead  a  little  ruefiilly. 

As  neither  the  parish  nor  Al  had  been  tried  and  dis- 
ciplined by  any  former  wife  of  his,  Gena  saw  there  was  a 
mistake. 

"  What  do  you  refer  to,  Mrs.  Loeock  7  "  she  asked  with 
a  si^h  of  relief. 

"Why,  has  not  yoor  husband  told  yon  that  the  cholera 
has  appeared  in  Bristol  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Locock,  surprised, 
and  put  out  in  her  turn.     "  I  must  say  1  consider  it  ill- 
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have  you  ?     We  are  all  in  excellent  hands." 

Gena  muttered  an  inaudible  reply,  and  shortly  afler- 
wards  Mrs.  Locock  left,  with  the  distressing  conviction  that 
young  Mrs.  Woodruffe  was  a  coward,  and  a  fool  about  ill- 
ness as  well  as  about  ereirthing  else.  "  What  ever  would 
Mr.  Woodruffe  do,  when  his  labora  were  likely  to  be  luffi- 
mently  arduous  without  this  drag  upon  him  ?  " 

Uena  saw  it  all  now,  how  the  great  scourge  of  modem 
times,  before  which  even  stout  hearts  quail,  was  impending, 
and  Al  was  to  remain  at  his  post,  ana  die  a  painful,  pre- 
mature death,  if  need  were,  while  she  was  to  be  put  out  oX 
the  reach  of  personal  trial  and  dan^.  The  finishing 
touch  was  to  be  given  to  her  failure  id  such  a  life  as  Al 


precipitate  retreat  befbre  suffering  and  harm,  her  abandon- 
ment of  her  place  and  her  bnsband. 

No,  Gena  could  not  sink  so  low.  She  had  a  girl's  T^;ne 
horror  of  "  the  pestilence,"  but  she  had  also  (he  courage  of 
her  gallant  race  to  face  death  in  any  form.  Might  not  she 
redeem  what  she  had  lost  7  Might  not  this  last  chance,  this 
crowning  teat,  have  been  vouchsafed  to  her  as  a  boon  ? 
And  if  abe  died,  Al  would  canml  all  her  folly  and  errors, 
and  would  see  her  again  as  his  pet,  his  sweetheart,  his 
young  love ;  while  away  at  Clifford  Farm  she  would  be  re- 
garded as  having  vindicated  her  patent  of  nobility  by  her 
voluntary  martyrdom.  She  had  not  deserved  snch  a  sen- 
tence, and  yet  might  not  her  despairing  free-will  offering 
be  accepted  for  the  sake  of  another  offenng  infinitely  more 


Gena  went  to  Al  the  moment  he  returned,  and  addressed 
him  with  wistful  eyes  and  lips  quivering  widi  eageneH  : 
"  I  know  now  why  you  send  me  away,  Al ;  and  if  you  still 
order  it,  1  suppose  1  must  submit  to  your  order,"  she  said 
with  a  restless  sigh ;  "but  1  appeal  against  this  order  —  1 
claim  my  right  to  be  here  also.  I  am  young  and  healthy  : 
why  should  cholera  strike  me  down  any  more  than  yon  ? 
and  I  am  sure  my  life  is  of  much  less  valae.  Al,  I  protest 
it  is  hard  to  make  me  a  deserter  from  the  post  which  you 
would  cry  shame  on  yourself  for  abandoning;  I  shall  try 
not  to  be  in  anybody's  way  —  not  to  be  a  tronble  to  yoa." 

She  had  spoken  so  fast  that  he  had  no  opportnuity  of 
interrupting  her. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  with  his  face  all  soflened  and 
lit  Dp,  "you  would  be  in  nobody*s  way,  of  conrse;  yon 
would  be  the  greatest  comforL  The  truth  is,  I  was  loath 
that  yon  should  run  any  risk ;  but  you  rebuke  me  for  my 
selfishness  in  keeping  it  all  to  myself,  so  far  as  you  woe 
concerned,  and  for  my  faithlessness  in  not  being  willing  to 
commit  the  best  that  I  have  to  give,  simply  to  God's  keep- 


what  you  say  truly  is  your  right;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  peril  that  ftuth  and  courage, 
care  and  common  sense,  cannot  meet  and,  with  God's  bless- 


liiena  stayed,  and  neither  faltered  nor  broke  down,  in 
what  were  without  question  dark  days,  when  the  cholera 
took  fast   hold  and  made  tremendous   havoc   among   the 


households  of  the  poorer  warehousemen  and  (he  hui 
'    '        K>pnlatiou  of  Bristol.     The  silly,  semi-useless  uuie 
became  as,  thank  God,  such  silly,  semi-useleaa  littlt 


became  now  and  again  (discovering  and  exerting 
their  latent  powers  in  dire  straits),  wonderfully  wise,  cour- 
ageous, and  self-denying.  She  was  an  able  assistant  to  Al, 
wlio  was  toiling  to  inangurate  reforms,  administer  relief,  to 
instruct,  encourage,  and  comfort.  All  lethargy,  all  mo- 
notony, fled  during  these  busy,  anxious  days. 

How  could  Al,  or  Gena  either,  remembier  that  ehe  had 
been  tempted  in  her  girlish  weakness  and  vanity,  and  had 
appeared  on  the  point  oT  yielding  to  temptation,  at  Ae 
moment  when  she  stood  true  to  death,  and  when  death 
might  be  the  earthly  penalty  required  at  any  moment,  of 
her  or  of  Al  WoodrulTe  ?  Al's  first  cry  on  crossing  his 
threshold  was  for  Gena  to  hear  his  report,  and  to  help  him 
with  fresh  stores,  material  and  spiritual.  Gena  ran  to  meet 
his  footstep,  to  ask  what  news,  to  serve  the  weary  man 
with  refreshment,  to  suggest  some  new,  ingenious  device 
agunst  the  enemy. 

One  night  when  there  was  a  little  lull  in  the  battle,  while 
Al  lay  on  his  study  sofa,  and  Gena  stood  at  the  window 
looking  at  the  moon  —  one  of  the  few  joys  of  nature  which 
cities  spare  —  she  turned  round  with  ber  face  in  a  white 
glory :  "  You  were  right,  Al,"  she  said,  breathlessly,  "  this 
IS  the  higher  life  —  this  losing  of  the  life  to  save  it ;  it  is 
Infinitely  grander  than  anvthing  which  taste  and  intellect 
can  make  their  own.  \  oelieved  you  when  you  told  tne 
first,  but  I  had  to  find  it  out  in  my  own  experience.  I 
know  now"  (poor  little  Genat  she  knew  little  enough  yet 
for  all  her  capability  for  heroism,  but  she  certainly  knew 
better  than  she  had  known)  ;  "  I  have  tried  for  myself. 
When  I  was  with  the  Pauleta  life  was  veir  pleasant,  if  it 
had  only  kept  pleasant;  but  it  wanted  salt  or  some- 
thing to  preserve  it  from  getting  tainted,  and  it  was  not  the 
higher  life.  I  think  I  understand  a  little,  at  lart,  how 
God  glorified  even  his  own  dear  Son,  by  sending  Him  to 
work,  and  to  suffer  when  suffering  was  wanted,  and  bow 
it  is  by  the  grave  and  gate  of  death  that  we  past  to  ajoylitl 
resurrection." 

I  believe  yon  understand  it  better  than  I,"  said  Al,  rev- 


was  she  bearing  an   inadvertent  testimony,  and  uttering 
an  unconscious  farewell?     "Are  vou  quite  well  to-night, 
Gena,  little  woman  ?  "  he  ta4ed  to  mqoire,  after  a  mommt, 
in  a  tone  but  slightly  concerned. 
'■Quite  well,"  answered  Gena,  readily;  "why  do  yon 
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ask?  Do  j'Ou  tliink  me  too  good  to  liveV"  she  added, 
with  a  little  tremulous  laugb.  "  Ob,  M,  you  know  I  am 
not  that  —  not  one  of  us  is  Uial." 

IIo  WR8  Dot,  when  he  could  onl;  cry —  God  help  him  I 
ID  hia  stageeriDg  faidi. 

But  Gm  is  the  Bamo  God  who  found  the  ram  in  the 
thii;ket  to  place  on  the  altar,  in  the  room  of  the  son  —  the 
ODly  BOB  Isaac— of  the  most  faithful  of  men.  He  will  not 
alwiiyg  take  our  treasures  from  us,  though  He  bid  us  resign 
them  at  bis  command. 

The  cholera  ebhed  and  passed  away,  and  lei)  Al  Wood- 
rufTu  aod  Gena  unsmitten.  Life,  in  its  common placenesa, 
surged  back  ;  old  follies  and  errors  cropped  up  again,  to  be 
attacked  and  routed,  and  to  return  to  the  charge  many 
times.  But  the  couple  had  tasted  the  higher  life,  and 
could  not  forget  the  taste  ;  and  they  were  happy  in  it  and 
in  each  other. 


TWO  LETTERS  THAT  CROSSED. 


How  1  CDVy  you  who  have  no  letter  to  write  to  me, 
nothing  that  cannot  be  said  in  words  aa  we  are  sitting 
before  my  little  fire,  or  walking  teacher  on  the  downs  I 
This  spring'tide  baa  been  full  of  romance  to  ua  tvro,  —  the 
village  music-miatresB  and  the  parish  organist ;  both,  most 
likely,  as  tittle  suspected  of  it  as  the  white-haired,  lethargic 
pisaaant  boys  and  girls  who  are  my  pupiis  and  your  listen- 
era.  We  have  climbed  the  brown  hilU  and  breathed  the 
first  freshness  of  March  under  the  wide  blue  sky,  followed 
inoBsy  tracks  that  dipped  into  the  purple  wooda,  or  led  to 
weird  old  granges,  collecting  wild  flowers,  and  watching 
tlic  birda  over  their  nests ;  or  we  liave  walked  for  miles 
along  the  shore,  till  the  wintrv  aun  dropped  like  a  ruby 
into  the  cold  gray  sea.  If  it  Happened  that  we  were  too 
tiusy^  for  these  holiday  walks,  there  was  always  the  early 
service  in  our  beautiful  little  church,  which  seems  aa  much 
a  part  of  my  life  as  the  voice  with  which  1  sing  to  you  or 
the  responses  of  your  own.  We  might  not,  perhaps,  speak 
to  each  other,  or  even  see  each  other's  face ;  but  whilst  I 
led  my  children  —  so  I  call  my  pupils  always  —  and  you 
played  to  us,  I  felt  drawn  to  you  by  a  closer  sympathy 
than  that  of  our  love  for  each  other,  or  our  passion  for  na- 
ture. Yes,  from  the  beginning  of  such  intercourse  as  this, 
none  of  my  days  have  been  wanting  in  goodness  and  sweet- 
ness. And  when  you  said,  yCBtenlay,  uint  on  the  morrow 
you  could  neither  come  to  me  nor  attend  the  service,  be- 
cause you  wished  to  arrange  for  that  mouth's  holiday  we 
had  projected  long  aeo,  what  could  I  do  but  smile  through 
my  aaaenting  tears  liko  any  other  happy  woman  7  It  was 
not  till  my  day's  work  was  done,  and  I  bad  time  to  think 
a  little,  that  I  determined  to  write  this  letter. 

Strange,  that  though  you  have  been  my  friend  of  five 
rears  and  my  lover  of  aa  many  months,  I  cannot  gueaa 
now  you  will  receive  my  confession.  1  do  not  know  what 
good  men  deem  to  be  unpardonable  otfences  in  a  woman. 
Will  you  be  suddenly  fierce  and  angry,  and  indiiferent 
ever  after  7     I  must  wait  another  day  to  bo  answered. 

The  outline  of  my  early  history  ia  known  to  you  —  how 
I  was  reared  in  the  chillinp;  atmosphere  of  poverty-stricken 

Kntility,  the  adopted  child  of  my  dead  father's  sisters  ; 
<w  I  waa  ili-taught,  ill-clothed,  iU-fed,  because  my  aunts 
were  poor;  how  1  was  brought  up  in  idleness,  because  it 
behooved  no  gentlewoman  to  work  ;  how  at  twenty  I  burst 
the  l>onds  of  the  slavery,  and,  unaided  and  alone,  went  out 
into  the  world  to  earn  my  own  bread,  and  lived  for  some 
years  in  Germany,  teaching  English  and  studying  music, 
till  our  kind  old  friend,  Mrs.  Berners,  fonnd  me  out  She 
bad  a  passion  for  church  music,  and  partly  to  gratify  that 
passion,  and  partly  to  subserve  it  to  Uie  interests  of  relig- 
ion, she  built  and  endowed  a  church  in  this  little  paradise 
of  an  island.  The  poor  people  were  as  ignorant  of  muaic 
ae  of  everytliing  else.  I  was  engaged  as  music-mi  stress  at 
ft  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  with  tod^ngs.    "  And,"  put 


in  Mrs.  Berners,  smiling,  "  all  tiie  salads  and  peaches  you 
can  eat  ^m  the  hall  garden,  my  dear ;  but  when   you 

r)w  old  and  ugly  vou  muat  expect  me  to  send  you  away. 
will  have  gtwd-Iooking  people  about  me."  And  true 
enough,  from  the  lady's-m^d  down  to  the  stable-boy, 
there  was  not  an  ugly  face  to  be  seen  on  the  premises. 
When  Mrs.  Berners  brought  me  hero  five  years  ago,  I  was 
still  young ;  that  is  to  say,  I  had  not  passed  my  thirtieth 
birthday.  My  black  locks  showed  no  silvery  line ;  my 
brown  cheeks  had  a  glow  of  red ;  my  brow  was  smooth. 
Do  you  remember  how  you  were  deceived  by  my  imper- 
sonation of  a  gypsy  minstrel  last  Christmas?  When  the 
mummers  came  round  and  acted  a  long  play  in  the  ser- 
vant's hall,  —  the  gay  dreises,  the  dialogues,  the  passage- 
at-arms,  the  songs,  tAe  dance,  impelled  me  by  a  longing 
that  was  irresistible,  to  take  part  in  the  performance. 
Without  waiting  to  refiect,  I  stole  away,  and  dressed  my- 
self in  a  costume  made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
incongruous  enough,  but  not  a  whit  more  so  than  the 
others,  and  eoi^eous  in  colors,  well  becoming  my  dark  com- 
plexion. "11108  disguised  I  was  introduced,  and  sang, 
danced,  played  to  the  accompaaimenC  of  castanets,  in  a 
mood  tiiat  was  half  Eooit  and  half  frenzy.  I  heard  Mrs. 
Berners  whisper,  "  lAe  Theodora,  only  nandsomer,"  and 

Jou  smiled  assent.  When  tlie  mummers  had  eone,  and 
had  declared  myself,  no  one  blamed  me  for  what  I  had 
done.  Upon  yourself  the  impression  had  acted  like  a  spell. 
The  Theodora  in  disguise  had  captivated,  i>ewitched, 
ensnared  you.  But  what  will  you  ae.y  when  I  teli  you  that 
in  assuming  thoae  gypsy  lendinga,  I  showed  you  my  real 
self  7  that  my  acting  was  no  mere  freak  or  piece  of  latent 
cleverness,  but  a  revelation  of  the  wild,  passionate,  reck- 
less youth  of  which  you  had  never  dreamed  7  I  suppose 
most  lives  have  a  hidden  tragedy.  Hinc  had  been  as  com- 
pletely out  of  sight  as  the  forests  that  lie  under  the  sea. 

I  was  a  mere  child  when  X  found  out  how  hard  it  is  for 
women  to  be  good.  My  aunts  were  not  religious  ;  nor 
were  their  lives  wrapt  about  with  that  soil,  thick  padding 
of  theoloeical  belief  which  prevents  so  many  thorn-pricks 
of  conscience  and  bulfetings  of  doubt,  from  my  fifth 
to  my  fifteenth  year,  I  never  once  spent  a  night  out  of  our 
dreary  old  house  in  Bloomsbury,  Iwcause  keeping  up  ap- 

Qances  was  thought  infinitely  more  important  than 
th;  and  my  aunts  imagined  a  large  house,  in  a  neigh- 
borhood that  had  been  once  fashionable,  to  be  quite  com- 
patible with  birth  and  breeding.  J  sickened  every  summer, 
pining  for  a  sight  of  the  fields  and  hedgerows,  as  only  des- 
pairing children  can.     When  winter  came  round,  and  the 


ao  time  passed  till  I  was  seventeen.  We  were  sitting 
together  one  summer's  aflernoon,  and  my  aunts  were  enter- 
taining two  or  three  visitors  —  for  we  were  never  without 
that  dreary  imitation  of  sociability  represented  by  afternoon 
calls.  The  conversation  seemed,  I  thought,  duller  than 
ever,  and  I  was  furtiiely  reading  "  The  Castle  of  Olranto," 
I,  when  the  servant  announced  a  new- 

relation  of  whom  I  bad   oflen  heard, 

a  major  in  the  Indian  army,  lately  settled  in 


England.    He  was  a  bluff,  noisy,  kind-hearted  man,  whov 
having  a  daughter  of  my  own  sige,  for  her  sake  found  all 

young  girls  interesting. 


The  major  only  stayed  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but,  id 
that  quarter  of  an  hour  ha  had  discovered  how  dull  and 
unwholesome  must  be  the  life  I  was  leading,  and  most 
likely  contrasting  it  with  that  of  his  own  idolized,  fSted 
Theodora,  —  it  was  an  addidonal  attraction  in  me  that  I 
bore  my  cousin's  name,  —  he  would  not  go  till  my  aunU 
consented  to  let  me  return  to  hit  country  house  widi  him 
next  day.  I  went  away,  and  from  that  moment  the  doont 
and  windows  of  life  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  mv  hith- 
erto cramped,  starved,  imprisoned  self  t>egan  to  breatiie  and 
ha  happy. 

llie  two  Theodoras  agreed  to  be  each  other's  bosom 
firiend^  and  they  were.    "  Zou  ue  poor  andcleTW,  Hko," 
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n  Dora  to  fflo  the  first  day,  "  and  I  am  rich 
cannot  aSbrd  to  quarrel." 

How  could  two  fluch  young  happy  loub  qnairel?  We 
hod  entire  liberty,  for  the  BeveDteen-yeai^old  Dora  was 
the  head  of  her  father's  houaehnld,  and  we  had  abundance 
of  health,  apiriti,  aud  thoae  developing  taatei  which  make 
extreme  yonth  the  fi^sh,  joyous,  impetuous  thing  it  is. 

Our  chief  passion  wag  acting.  1  had  been  permitted  to 
dresB  up  to  sing  "  Buy  a  Broom,"  on  my  birthdar,  as  a 
childish  treat,  and  now  threw  heart  and  soul  into  the  pri- 
vate theatricals  given  at  Dora's  home.  All  thepent-np  fire 
of  years  burst  into  sudden  flame.  I  knew  that,  come  what 
might,  I  could  never  slifle  it,  and  be  other  than  true  to  mr- 
self  again.  For  no  sooner  did  I  be»in  to  counterfeit  the 
pasdona  of  others,  than  I  discovered  the  nature  of  mv  own. 

My  acting  was  sud  to  be  remarlcabie.  The  unambitious 
dramatic  efforts  of  our  little  company  got  noised  abroad, 
and  very  soon  we  were  invited  to  give  performances  at  our 
nughbors,  and  in  public  for  all  kinds  of  charitable  iustitu- 
tioDB.  My  uncle,  only  too  proud  and  happy  to  have  his 
darling  praised  and  flattered,  accompanied  ns  wherever  we 
went,  occasionally  taking  part  in  drawing-room  pieces.  He 
guessed  as  little  as  the  others  how  each  new  triumph 
swelled  the  tide  of  ambitions  sui^ng  within  my  bosom.  I 
Via  content  to  wait,  but  it  was  with  the  resignation  that 
hides  opportunity,  not  the  self-complacency  that  smilea  upion 
small  achievements.  Thus  the  summer  and  antamn  passed, 
and  winter  came.  By  this  time  it  had  become  an  under- 
stood thing  that  I  was  to  stay  always  with  my  soft,  biue- 
ryed,  sweet- tempered  cdusin,  who  required  nothing  of  those 
around  her  but  to  be  happy.  My  aunts  were  not  unwilling. 
The  sunshine  of  prosperity  in  which  I  basked  had  a  sweet 
and  wholesome  influence  upon  them.  Their  hearts  opened 
in  the  abundant  warmth,  and  they  treated  me  with  tender- 
ness that  was  new  and  delicious.  At  Christmas  we  all 
went  to  London.  The  two  Theodoras  were  very  populiU', 
and  contrasted  well,  the  one  being  small,  fair,  and  gentle ; 
the  other  tall,  gypsy-eyed,  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  My 
wider  and  more  critical  audience  inspired  me  to  renewed 
efforts. 

Amongst  our  visitors  was  a  man  whom  I  will  call  Mr. 
Wraiislaw,  his  real  name  having  just  that  Slavic  sound 
about  it,  though  he  was  by  birtli  and  education  an  Gnelish- 
man.  He  was  ■  very  unpopular  person  in  our  little  circle, 
and  partly  because  he  was  unpopular,  and  partly  because  he 
was  sad,  I  pitied  him  and  showed  him,  sncb  frank,  out- 
spoken kindness  as  an  unworldly  girl  will  do  without  ^ink- 
iag,  to  a  man  twice  her  age.  Sympathy  begets  confidence, 
and  we  soon  became  fHends. 

By  little  and  little  he  told  me  a  story  exactly  calculated 
to  turn  my  compassion  into  love,  and  my  friendliness  into 
admiration  ;  was  calculated,  moreover,  to  kindle  into  a 
flame  those  smouldering  desires  which  had  hitherto  only 
glowed  feebly  and  at  intervals. 

He  was  a  man  of  passionate  political  convictions,  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  had  cut  himself  off  from  friends,  family 
ties,  and  all  chances  of  worldly  success.  I  shall  make  my 
letter  too  long  if  I  try  to  tell  his  story  as  he  told  it  to  me, 
but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  deeply  complicated  in 
those  revolutionary  movements  which  burst  forth  firom  time 
to  time  like  volcanic  empWons  after  the  stormy  year  1848. 
With  such  watchwords  as  "  Liberty  and  the  People,"  he 
set  my  heart  beating  wildly,  and  I,  glorifying  the  man  in 
the  cause,  saw  in  him  a  regenerator,  a  martyr,  a  hero.  I 
did  not  think  of  his  worn  looks,  his  spare  form,  his  pale  face 
so  seldom  a<Iit  with  a  smile.  I  accepted  his  cold  conrtesies 
with  rapture.     Iwas  ready  to  toil  like  a  slave  in  bis  service. 

One  evening  I  acted  me  leading  part  in  a  brilliant  re- 
hearsal given  for  the  sake  of  tl)p  suffering  Poles.  The  play 
was  followed  by  a  converiaxiont  —  that  is  to  say,  an  assem- 
bly of  fashionably  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were 
said  to  be  friends  and  welVwishers  of  Poland.  Among 
these  smiling  beauties  and  flattering  cavaliers  T  ffM 
strangely  ill  at  ease,  and,  hiding  myself  Jg  an  obscure 
comer,  wept  overthe  lapAi]  of  rotes  and  caiDgjiias  that  bad 
been  showered  upon  me.  Mr.  WratisU»  f.^pA  me  out, 
and  with  a  bitter  voice  echoed  my  own  ^    "r  *>. 


'oi^p"* 


"  You  may  well  weep,"  he  said.  ■■  What  a  make-believe 
is  all  this  I  Fetes,  dowers,  music  and  wine,  smiles  ud 
compliments  —  what  have  they  to  do  with  sach  a  cause  u 
ours  ?  Do  not  deceive  yourself  into  any  belief  that  ytm  an 
now  acting  an  heroic  part" 

"  Yet,"  ne  added,  after  a  pause,  tnming  to  me  with  a 
sudden  light  in  his  eyes  and  fervor  in  hip  voice,  "  you 
might  be  a  noble  woman,  the  heroine  of  thonssndi  of 
henies  1  " 

"  Help  me  to  something  better,"  1  broke  forth,  itlll 
weeping.  "  You  are  wrong  if  yOu  think  that  this  lift  is 
my  ideal.     I  am  ready  to  do  the  best  1  can." 

He  looked  at  me  long  and  scrutdniiingly. 

"  You  have  no  craven  Bfririt,  I  know,  and  you  are  free. 
four  uncle  has  no  legal  control  over  you.  Why  should 
you  not  give  up  the  common  woman's  life,  and  share  pari 
and  lot  n'  ' 


I  wiped  away  my  tears,  and  looked  up  with  flushed  cbedi 
and  sparkling  eyes.     Hig  cheeks  flushed 


proposition  that  was  surely  eisr 
lade  to  a  woman  by  ter  lover  — for  need  ]  say  that  beftre 
making  this  he  had  declared  his  love  to  me  'I  "  Why  not 
consecrate  yoOr  gift,"  he  said  passionately,  "  to  the  grsnd- 
est  cause  of  modern  ages  ?  We  reformers  are  mostly  men 
of  the  people,  wanting  that  wealth  without  which  action  on 
a  large  scale  is  impossible.  The  fiery  word  and  the  in- 
spired deed  can  do  little  without  the  gold  ihat  hires  tlic 
soldier  and  purchases  the  musket.  For  want  ofmonej, 
Italy  will  remain  the  scorn  of  nations,  France  will  contiDDe 
to  writhe  under  the  tyrant's  heel,  Spain  will  not  be  able  to 
shake  off  her  horrid  incubus.  Will  you  sit  apart  fit»n  tbe 
struggle,  incompetently  pitying,  feebly  admiring,  sRer  (be 
way  of  women,  or  will  you  strain  every  nerve  to  help  w' 
Service  of  the  lip  and  not  of  ihe  hands  we  care  not  fer- 
Lnkewarm  adherents  we  acorn  lo  enroll.  Cone  to  as 
heart-whole,  purpose- whole,  succeed  with  us  or  fait  witb 
us,  and  your  name  shall  live  among  the  guild  of  regenerator) 
of  the  world  forever." 

What  worda  were  these  for  a  young  girl  lo  hear,  accom- 
panied as  they  were  with  the  strongest  expressions  itf  lo** 
and  admiration  ?  I  saw  before  me  such  a  career  as  I  b*d 
longed  for  during  my  solitary,  colorless  youth  —  acawr 
of  high  aims,  sp^ndid  hopes,  noble  deeds;  and  Isawiolbe 
man  at  my  feet  a  lover  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  Ihat  moit  go 
before. 

"  Do  you  falter  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nay,"  1  answered,  "  I  have  waited  for  aucb  a  sammon' 
as  this ;  1  am  ready  to  obey  it." 

*'  Is  this  a  promise,  my  Theodora  ?  " 

"  A  solemn  promise.' 

He  took  a  ring  from  his  finger  and  put  it  on  my  own: 
from  that  time  I  was  not  only  the  betrothed  wife  of  tbii 
man,  but  his  servant,  his  stave,  his  tool. 

What  followed   was  like  a  dream.     Two  or  three  dajri 


conducted  to  a  gloomy  little  council-chamDer,  where  I 
was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  a  certain  secret  society,  haTing 
for  its  object  various  political  movements.  Two  or  thrN 
weeks  later  I  broke  the  intelligence  to  my  relations  that  I 
was  going  upon  the  stage.  Ere  twelve  months  were  ovB, 
I  had  contribnted  several  hundred  pounds  to  the  society'' 

The  lifb  I  now  led  was  strangely  varied  and  emotionil. 
There  were  my  public  auccesaes,  to  b^n  with,  whicb 
gradually  brought  my  uncle  and  aunts  back  tome;  poC( 
mtle  Dora  had  never  awerved  from  her  sisterly  allegiance, 
and  used  lo  visit  me  aurreptitiDUsly  dnrins  the  first  period 
of  the  major's  wrath.  1  had  now  friends,  independency 
and  fortune.  I  had,  in  addition  to  these,  something  I 
valued  far  more,  namely,  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  hi^- 
eat  ambition  and  the  moat  devoted  love  that  conid  enniile 
a  life. 

Mr.  Wratislaw  was  constantly  bringing  his  friends  to  my 
house,  and  from  their  lips  I  heard  narrative*  of  periOD« 
suffering  well  calculated  to  strengthen  my  convictions  and 
heighten  my  enthusiasm.    These  care-worn,  poorly-dressed, 
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ill-fed  seatlemeD  irere,  m  many  cases,  members  of  noble, 
aay,  pnacely  fiimUfes,  often  accomplisfaed  and  eloquent, 
alwayH  poUahed  and  cultivated.  They  were  refugees  of 
various  aations,  Folee,  Italians,  RuEsians,  Austrian^,  Hun- 

Ekrions.  Recognized  as  the  belrollied  wife  of  Mr.  WratU- 
w,  who  was  r^arded  by  the  brotherhood  with  prolbund 
esteem,  1  uould  not  foil  to  bold  the  first  position  among  the 
few  women  belonging  to  oar  little  community,  in  all  BDOut 
half-a-dosen  shabby,  sad-faced  wives,  aweelbearts,  and 
nsters,  who  had  followed  their  protectors  into  exile.  They 
were  all  very  gentle  to  me,  and  I  helped  them  as  much  as 
I  could.  So  time  wore  od,  and  many  great  changes  took 
plaue.  Wars  bnrst  out,  dynasties  fell,  old  governments 
were  destroyed,  and  new  ones  were  framed  in  their  stead. 
Many  of  our  enemies  had  fallen,  and  of  our  friends,  not  a 
few.  So  often  had  the  members  of  our  little  society  been 
summoned  away  on  important  behesta,  that  one  day  Hr. 
Wratislaw  and  I  found  ourselves  left  alone. 

I  was  now  twenty-three,  and  had  naturally  pondered 
over  the  question  many  and  many  a  time,  '■  Why  am  1  not 
already  this  man's  wife  ?  "  1  wearied  of  the  divided  life  I 
was  leading,  the  h^lf  of  it  belonging  to  the  world,  the  other 
half  to  him.  1  yearned  for  the  sweet  common  intercourse 
of  h(»ne.  Five  years  of  acquaintance  surclv  made  a  fitting 
prelude  to  marriage.  He  had  never  by  look,  word,  or  deed 
expressed  a  doubt  in  me.  I  trusted  him  as  implicitly  as  OD 
our  betrolhal-day. 

But  though  1  trusted  him,  I  began  to  find  that  failli  in 
myself  was  wearing  out.  I  could  not  look  forward  to 
anolher  long  period  of  betrothal  without  alternate  misgiv- 
ings and  dismay.  I  was  young,  and  he  was  middle-aged. 
Wtiat  if  my  tshadowydoubts  and  misKirings  should  take 
substandai  shape  ?  The  result  would  be  that  I  should  lose 
him,  and  af.er  having  lost  htm,  should  hate  myself.  I  could 
share  these  thoughts  with  no  one,  and  the  unhappiness  of 
them  told  upoa  my  health.     I  was  too  truthful  to  &ign  the 


clearly  that  some  deeft-seated  anxiety  lay  at  the 
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bottom  of  my  pale  lo  ^.        .. 

1  was  all  tenderness  and  submission  ;  at  others,  all  way- 
wardness and  caprice.  He  maintained  bis  courtly,  lover- 
like  behavior,  though  the  passionate  devotion  t&at  first 
characterized  it  had  gradually  lessened. 

At  last  matters  were  farougbt  to  a  climax  by  a  sammons 
from  abroad.  Air.  Wratislaw  came  to  me  with  the  letter 
in  his  band,  and  read  it  quite  calmly,  though  it  involved 
his  immediate  departure  and  an  absence  of " ■ 

I  wutcd  in  silence  for  what  he  had  to  e 


&e,  in  h 


"  We  must  take  leave  of  each  other  this  very  day.  I 
depart  at  midnighL" 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  found  no  words.  His  unswerving 
psssiveness  gave  me  courage.  1  mistook  it  for  Ae  passive- 
ness  of  despair,  and  implored  that  I  mieht  shore  nis  for- 
tunes, for  good  or  evil,  that  I  might  follow  him  wherever 
be  went,  and  be  to  him  wife,  helper,  comforter,  all  that  a 
true  woman  could. 

He  then  explained  to  me,  at  great  length,  and  in  lan- 
guage so  cold  and  well-chosen,  that  it  would  have  well 
become  a  pleader  in  a  court  of  law,  why  our  marriage  was 
impossible.  In  the  first  place,  he  said,  I  was  deceiving  my- 
seU'  if  I  thought  I  was  in  any  way  fitted  to  accompany  him 
on  this  mission. 

"  You  are  Impulsive,  and  full  of  the  generous  self-sacrific- 
ing spirit  of  your  sex ;  but  consider,  wnat  a  life  you  would 
fain  enter  upon,  what  a  life  you  would  fain  relinqnish. 
The  emissaries  of  a  proscribed  fraternity,  we  propagandists 
of  a  forbidden  faith  must  fare  hard  as  lOon  as  we  touch 
hoitile  soil.  Hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  heat,  chainsand 
imprisonment,  very  likely  await  us.  You  have  been  deli- 
cfttel^  reared.  You  will  best  serve  us  by  remaining  in  tbe 
position  to  which  nature  has  destined  you.  Brilliant,  beau- 
tiful, inspired  and  inspiring,  we  cannot  leave  a  better 
advocate  behind  us  than  yourself.  If,"  he  continued.  In  the 
same  measured  tones,  "  I  have  dono  you  wrong  in  allowing 
an  engagement  to  go  on  for  years  that  eonld  not  end  in 


marriage,  foi^ve  me.  At  first  I  thought  too  meanly  of  my- 
self to  imi^ine  t^at  an  event  so  unimportant  aa  my  mar- 
riage could  affect  for  good  or  for  evil  the  destinies  of  tens 
of  Uiousands  of  my  fellow-  creatures.  Later,  I  have  learned 
wisdom.  I  have  carefully  weighed  my  own  individun! 
happiness  against  the  good  of  the  people,  and  need  I  say, 
which  has  Kicked  tie  beam?  You  are  a  noblewoman. 
Show  your  nobility  in  the  same  supreme  self-abnegation. 
Let  uB  weep  together,  but  rather  over  the  sufferings  of 
others  than  our  own,  and  let  each  of  us  do  our  poor  best  to 
alleviate  them.  We  remain  friends,  knit  by  a  closer  tie 
than  that  of  love  for  each  odier,  namely,  bve  for 
humanity." 

What  words  were  those  7  Ah,  me  1  what  words  were 
thoseV  In  spite  of  the  grandeur  of  bis  sentiments,  and  the 
implied  cost  of  such  renunciation  to  himself,  I  felt  that  he 
was  doing  me  bitter  wrong,  and  that  he  would  never  have 
done  it,  ^d  his  heart  not  swerved  from  its  allegiance  long 

But  his  face  was  cold  and  hard  as  granite,  and  I  let  him 
go  without  uttering  a  word  for  which  I  need  afterwards 
have  blushed.  My  secret  sorrow  ho  never  knew,  1  marvel 
now  that  I  could  ever  have  loved  such  a  man.  I  marvel 
that  1  could  have  so  devoted  myself  to  his  creeds.  For  as 
years  wore  on,  and  the  tenor  of  my  life  was  changed,  1 
ceased  to  accept  as  entirely  and  unconditionally  the  social 
and  political  doctrines  whose  first  expounder  had  been  him- 
self I  will  not  Bay  that  faith  in  the  teachings  broke  down 
widi  faith  in  the  teacher.  The  process  of  disenchantment 
was  much  slower ;  the  scepticism  never  so  complete.  To 
this  day  I  cherish  the  hope  that  by  some  direct  application 
of  newer  and  nobler  social  theories  than  any  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  the  ills  of  poverty,  oppression,  and  vice  may  be 
infinitely  lessened.  But  I  do  not  see  in  such  men  as  Mr. 
Wratislaw  and  his  IHends,  the  agents  of  a  revolution  so 
vast  and  glorious.  Whilst  I  believed  him  to  be  loyal,  how 
could  I  doubt  the  integrity  of  his  philanthropic  schemes  1 

What  should  I  do  with  my  Ufe  ?  I  asked  myself  this 
when  I  woke  up  one  day,  to  find  it  again  empty,  cloudless, 
joyless   as  in  the  dreary  childhood  of  which  1  have  told 

Dora  bad  married  long  ago,  and  in  her  house,  full  of 
happy  children,  there  was  no  room  for  me.  Life  was  very 
smooth  and  simple  to  my  cousin.  She  was  exactly  the 
Dora  of  old,  except  that  husband  and  children  filled  the 
place  once  held  byfHends  and  relatione.  Shebad  no  room 
in  her  heart  to  take  in  all.  Her  father  lived  close  by,  en- 
tirely devoted  to  his  daughter's  darlings.  My  aunts,  with 
whom  I  had  passed  the  two  or  three  years  that  followed 
Mr.  Wratislaw's  departure,  were  both  dead.  It  was  some 
consolation  to  me,  that,  in  some  desree,  I  had  atoned  for 
the  ungracious  neglect  of  my  girlhood. 

For  a  long  time  my  mind  swerved  between  two  resolves. 
Should  I  go  hack  to  my  old  love,  the  drama?  Should  I 
fulfil  a  longing  that  bad  often  been  stronger  than  I  could 
resist  without  pain,  and  go  to  Italy  ? 

I  did  neither.  Chance  decided  otherwise.  A  formal 
proposal  was  made  to  me  one  day,  through  a  German 
friend,  one  of  Dora's  music  masters,  that  I  should  accept 
the  position  of  teacher  of  English  and  elocution  at  s  public 
institution  for  girls  in  Centnil  Germany.  1  accepted  it; 
die  life  pleased  me ;  I  had  plenty  of  work  and  plenty  of 
leisure,  and  what  was  more  important  still,  plenty  of 
friends.  Music,  which  I  studied  passionately,  seemed  lo 
comfort  me.  The  years  slipped  by,  if  without  great  joys, 
certtunly  without  great  grid',  and  good  to  remem^r.  Calm 
summer  davs  in  the  forest,  winter  evenings  in  happy 
homely  circles,  music  and  books,  made  up  their  pleasant 
sum.  And  now  I  have  brought  my  story  to  the  point  at 
which  I  started.  Dear  friend,  do  not  blame  me  if  the  con- 
fession is  a  little  late.  Judge  it  as  genUy  as  you  can.  My 
better  self  baa  had  to  wrestle  fiercely  with  the  worse,  and 
more  than  once,  tlie  victory  was  doubtful.  Now,  come 
what  may,  I  have  bahaved  to  you  as  you  would,  I  am  sure, 
have  beMved  to  me. 

My  little  maid  will  run  across  the  fields  with  this  letter 
81  soon  a*  she  has  put  away  the  tea-things,  and  you  will 
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find  it  on  your  return.    I  knoir  Dot  how  the  hours  will  pass 
till  I  receive  a  sign  from  you.  Throdoba. 


llieodora,  I  have  for  once  deceived  you.  When  1 
taxA  yesterday  that  I  could  not  come  to  you  tliia  afternoon, 
becDUse  I  want«d  to  find  some  one  to  take  uiy  place  during 
our  proposed  holiday,  I  but  told  half  the  truth.  Another 
matter  liax  kept  me  away  ;  and  that  ia  the  writing  of  a  very 
Ions  letter.* 

I  have  known  very  few  women  in  my  life,  and  no  sweet 
woman  intimately  till  die  last  few  years.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  idle  of  mc  to  BpecuUte  u\xm  your  judgment  of  a 
man's  gtory,  made  up  as  it  ia  of  temptations,  struggles,  and 
pasnlons  of  which  you  do  not  dream.  The  absent,  ecceu- 
Iric,  moody  parish  organist  has  not  always  lived  the  quiet 
life  which  your  influence  has  spiritualized ;  nor  has  he 
always  been  (he  intractable  creature  you  have  tamed  and 
subdued. 

If  you  can  pardon  me  for  not  having  taken  you  into  my 
confidence  before,  God  bless  you,  sweetest,  we  shall  indeed 
liavu  good  days  in  store  for  us.  I  was  the  youngest  step- 
chilcl  of  my  father's  second  wife.  My  own  mother  I  never 
knew.  For  some  reason  I  bod  been  an  unpopular  child 
from  the  cradle  upwards.  My  father  was  affronted  at  the 
first  sight  of  me  because  1  happened  to  be  the  fourth  son, 
instead  of  a  much-coveted  daughter.  The  nurse  found  me 
ugly  ;  tberest  of  the  household,  efTeminate.  I  wasaweaklv 
boy,  and  my  brothsrs,  being  athletes  themselves,  set  to  wort 
to  effect  mr  physical  development.  Sometimes  I  was 
dieted,  that  is,  naif  starved,  in  order  that  I  might  learn  how 
to  bear  privation.  At  others,  I  was  ducked  within  an  inch 
of  my  life,  so  as  to  become  inured  to  cold  water.  One  day 
I  was  put  upon  aiestive  horse,  on  purpose  that  I  might 
experience  a  tumble.  My  stepmother  interfered  as  little 
as  my  fatlier,  not  because  she  lacked  feeling,  but  because 
she  hated  weakness.  She  was  a  clever  woman,  tall,  and 
well-formed,  and  would  have  been  a  Spartan's  ideal.  She 
prided  herself  greatly  upon  being  the  mother  of  a  healthy 
race.  Every  year  my  father's  ^mily  increased,  and  hie 
house  grew  IhUer  aod  Doisier.  At  last  1  went  to  school. 
My  fauier  was  now  b^inning  to  find  economy  necessary, 
as  his  second  wife  had  brought  him  no  fortune.  It  was 
pro[Hised,  therefore,  that  I  should  afterwards  study  medir 
cine  at  Vienna  under  the  care  of  a  physician  attached  to 
the  celebrated  Josephium.  I  was  fifteen  when  I  entered 
upon  my  new  life  —  a  shy,  studious,  melancholy  lad.  The 
motiDtain  air  of  Switzerland  had  braced  my  feeble  frame, 
and  I  was  no  longer  sickly  or  ill-looking,  though  I  had  not 
the  athletic  limbs  and  ruddy  looks  of  most  EHi^lish  coun- 
try-bred boys.  In  the  professor's  home  I  met  with  notliing 
but  kindness.  He  had  a  charming  wife  and  one  daughter, 
named  after  her,  Gisela.  The  Viennese  have  a  certEun 
grace,  loveliness,  and  piquancy  peculiarly  their  own,  and 
Giseln  had  all  these.  A  girl  of  eichteen  looks  upon  her 
junior  by  three  years  as  a  mere  child,  and  Gisela  treated 
lue  accordingly,  and  took  me  under  her  especial  protection. 
No  wonder  uiat  the  hitherto  neglected  hoy  worshipped  her 
as  an  angel.  Never  have  I  seen  a  creature  possessed  of 
such  fascination.  Whenever  she  talked,  sang,  danced,  or 
played,  it  was  with  ^e  bewitching  abandonment  of  a  young 
kitten,  and  though  she  never  seriously  applied  herself  to 
anything,  I  found  all  her  accomplisbments  remarkable. 
Amid  her  flowers,  statuettes,  and  birds  she  moved  tightly, 
an  inspired,  inspiring  thing,  now  absorbed  in  devotion,  now 
given  up  to  enjoyment  of  art  and  muuc.  Her  life  was  fuU 
of  change  and  excitement;  and,  like  a  vase  of  exquisite 
flowers,  ber  presence  impressed  the  place  in  which  she 
stirred  with  sweetness. 

I  have  s^d  that  Gisela  was  a  devotee.  Often  and  often 
I  have  felt  a  devotee  also  when  kneeling  by  her  aide  in  the 
beantifal  old  chnrchea  of  Vienna.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
I  learnt  to  love  church  mnsic  as  I  do,  and  to  find  in  it 
consolation  and  delight 

Gisela  wu  drew^  in  the  world  when  I,  a  youtb,  first 
made  her  acquaintance.     During  the  gay  se^j[    sbe  went 


out  a  great  deal  more  than  most  girls  of  her  poaitiaa,  being 
always  in  request  on  account  of  her  beauty  and  fascination. 
Jtwaa  even  my  privilege  to  see  her  ready  dressed  before 
storting.  I  dare  say  those  toilettes  were  simple  enough, 
for  the  professor  was  by  no  mean  rich,  but  Uiey  alwavi 
sent  me  into  ecstasies.  The  next  day's  dinner  would  be 
enlivened  by  anecdotes  of  the  evtning's  entertaiamenl; 
and  every  fresh  narrative  of  Giscla's  triumphs  made  me 
long  more  ardently  to  share  the  campaign  with  her  adoring 
cavaliers. 

When  I  was  eighteen  I  had  to  go  to  England.  My 
father  was  ill,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  I  might  not  return 
to  my  adopted  home  for  some  time.  Gisela  wept  at  lie 
tidin"?,  and  we  spent  the  last  hours  before  my  departnre 
together.  After  a  boyish  outburst  of  feeling  on  my  part, 
and  a  calm,  womanly  remonstrance  on  hers,  she  allowed 
me  to  give  her  the  only  treasure  !  had,  namely,  a  liule 
coral  seal,  she  bestowing,  in  return,  a  neck-ribbon.  We 
promised  to  write  to  each  other,  and  to  confide  in  each 
other  whenever  any  secret  trouble  might  befell  either  of  lU. 
Then,  heart-broken,  I  set  out  on  my  journey. 

I  found  my  father's  house  full  of  trouble.  My  elder 
brothers  had  not  turned  out  well.  One  had  gone  to  sea, 
another  was  loafing  about  London  in  idleness,  after  haiine 
tried  several  professions  and  failed  in  all ;  the  third  ku 
set  off  for  the  digaings  in  disreputable  company,  and  sd  on. 
The  younger  chiiiiren  were  as  yet  in  the  acnoolroom  or 
nursery.  "You  are  the  only  one  of  my  sons  whosecondnct 
has  been  that  of  a  gentleman,"  my  poor  father  said  to  me 
after  the  first  greetings  were  over,  "  and  when  1  die,  which 
must  be  soon  —  thanks  to  the  troubles  my  children  h»?e 
brought  upon  my  head  —  your  stepmother  will  have  no 
otier  ftiend." 

In  plain  words,  I  was  regarded  as  the  future  mainstay  of 
the  family.  My  father's  fortune,  never  large,  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  extravagance  of  his  elder  sons,  and 
it  was  only  with  the  utmost  economy  he  could  afford  lo 
continue  my  studies  in  England.  I  worked  with  a  will,  in- 
spired by  Gisela's  letters  and  my  father's  appealing  confi- 
dence. What  should  hinder  me  from  turning  out  a  credit 
to  the  name  I  bore  1  What  should  hinder  Gitela  froo 
marrying  me  ? 

Two  or  three  years  passed,  at  the  end  of  which  I  h*d 
creditably  run  through  the  medical  curriculum,  and  »« 
myself,  as  I  thought,  fairly  launched  in  an  honorable  sno 
happy  career.  My  father  waa  dead,  but  my  stepmolhar 
had  received  an  accession  of  fortune,  and  I  was  thai  re- 
leased flfom  the  ta^— which  I  own  I  should  have  pM^ 
formed  ungraciously  —  of  supporting  my  father's  widow 
and  her  children.  Ahl  Theodora,  we  know  not  what  «e 
do  when  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  escaped  s 
hard  duty,  through  so-called  happy  chancel  Sooner  ot 
later  this  cowardly  shrinking  from  unwelcome  allegiance  u 
sure  to  be  punished  by  the  vain  craving  after  any  duty,  M 
matter  how  mean  or  common,  that  lilts  us  from  self  sdo 

i  sped  to  Gisela  in  the  first  dull  davs  of  my  freedoia, 
and  was  warmly  welcomed  back  to  my  old  home.  Thing* 
had  changed  there  veir  little.  The  good  professor  looked 
hardly  a  day  older.  The  professor's  wife  wore  a  cap  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  pattern  as  of  old.  Gretchen,  the  cook,  w« 
not  yet  married.  Bihle,  the  housemaid,  had  not  yet  rfr 
placed  a  faithless  lover.  The  GasUimmer  glowed  as  uiuiil 
with  gay  embroidery.  The  piano  stood  in  its  old  place. 
The  dinner  prepared  in  my  honor  was  the  well-known 
birthday  dinner  of  many  years.  But  how  was  it  w>* 
Gisela  ? 

At  first  I  thought  that  she  had  changed  as  little  as  tw 
rest.  She  ran  out  to  meet  me  with  smileB  on  her  lips,  ligM 
in  her  eyes,  joy  and  welcome  in  her  voice.  But  »"^  ' 
lime  I  perceived  a  great  alteration.  When  the  flush  ftdefl 
from  her  cheek,  and  the  gladness  passed  oat  ofhertowe, 
she  grew  cold  and  strange,  and  very  sad.  "  What  i"  tw 
matter  with  Gisela  7  "  I  asked,  as  soon  as  1  was  alone 
with  her  mother.  , . 

The  oldlady  answered  unconcernedly,  never  once  wokiDg 
Up  from  her  knitting,  "  Oh,  I  suppose  you  lake  her  wbuni 
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r  ailments.     Sbe  i 


g  benelf  out  nitli  thetn,  that  is 


Two  or  three  Aa.yi  paaaed  before  I  got  a  single  irord  with 
Gisela  alone.  There  iras  alwaya  eomething  to  prevent, 
tither  company  in  the  house,  or  an  excursion  to  the  coun- 
try, or  a  musical  party  at  eome  trieud's  house,  to  which 
we  all  went ;  Giseta  outshining,  as  I  thought,  her  friends 
and  companions  sa  much  as  in  the  old  days  .  All  this 
time  I  noticed  that  some  undefinable,  almost  inappreciable 
discord  had  crept  into  this  once  happy  family.  Devoted 
as  I  was  to  Giscla,  I  could  but  confejs  that  she  was  the 
cause  of  all  this.  Capricious  she  had  ever  been,  bnt  for- 
merly her  capricious ness  never  wilfuUy  pained  any  living 
Ktul.  But  her  unaccountable  behavior  now  made  me  ready 
to  beheve  anything.  Yet  the  old  charm  was  as  strong  as 
ever,  and  I  persuaded  myself  that  if  only  Gisela  became  my 
wife,  she  would  return  to  her  former  self. 

At  last  my  opportunity  came.  Gisela  and  I  were  alone. 
I  told  her,  very  shyly  and  tenderly,  that  I  hod  refrained 
from  speaking  to  her  parents  till  I  knew  what  bcr  own 
feeling  were  towards  me.  Was  it  poisible  that  she  could 
regard  her  boyish  comrade  in  the  light  of  a  lover?  For 
her  sake  I  would  willingly  give  up  home  and  country,  and 
settle  in  her  own  city  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  There  was 
nothing  I  would  not  sacrifice  to  make  her  happy. 

"  Nothing  V"  she  asked,  looking  at  me  almost  wildly 
"  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Edwai-d.     Nothing,  —  nothing  ?  " 

I  had  roused  a  spirit  that  I  could  not  quell.  She  wept, 
laughed,  tore  her  hair,  and  wrung  her  hands  like  one  dis- 
tracted. One  moment  she  begged  me  never  to  leave  her 
or  forsake  bur ;  the  next,  she  begged,  nay,  commanded  me 
to  go  out  of  her  Bight  at  once  aud  forever.  My  affection 
was  alike  her  sweetest  joy  and  deepest  grief,  honey  and 
balm,  gall  and  wormwood. 

Wa«  this  sweet  chilil  indeed  going  mad  7  the  victim 
of  some  fearful  delusion?  There  was  nothing  too  dreadful 
to  suspect  as  sbe  raved  on,  sometimes  hiding  her  face  in  the 
sofa  pillows,  at  others,  kneeling  at  my  knee. 

But  the  mood  passed,  leaving  her  quite  calm,  and  then  I 
saw  that  it  was  no  delusion,  but  a  terrible  reality  that  had 
worked  sach  woful  change.  And  no  one  else  bad  dis- 
covered it  but  1 1  She  wiped  away  her  tears,  and,  after  a 
long  story  —  surely  the  most  pitifnl  ever  poured  into  the 
ears  of  a  lover  —  promised  to  marry  me.  Forgive  me,  my 
Theodora,  for  telling  her  story  la  you.  Mu%  of  it,  of 
course,  I  did  not  hear  then ;  much  of  it  I  gathered  for  my- 
self afterwards;  mnch  of  it  1   inferred  nora   ^l;er-events 

Soon  after  I  left  Germany,  Gisela  had  a  secret,  unac- 
knowledged lover.  Moving  in  a  higher  social  rank  than 
her  own,  a  diplomatist  and  courtier,  handsome,  elegant, 
gifted  in  speecli,  ha  was  just  the  person  te  fascinate  an 
ambitious,  and  high-spirited  girl.  His  superior  social  posi- 
tion, his  wealth  and  titles,  gave  a  fictitious  value  to  all 
these  qualities,  and  made  his  favors  and  flatteries  doubly 
alluring.  Time  wore  on,  and  the  pernicious  friendship,  if, 
indeed,  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  what  was  mere  self- 
ish passion  on  the  one  hand  and  blind  devotion  on  the 
other,  —  worked  like  poison  on  the  girl's  once  snnny  na- 
ture. She  who  had  been  an  angel,  like  you,  could  not  go 
into  other  company  without  defilement,  and  I  have  told  you 
how  altered  I  found  her  from  the  Gisela  of  former  days. 
But  hitherto,  though  too  weak  to  save  herself  from  such 
hateful  bondage,  she  had  resisted  everv  persuasion  to  for- 
sake honor,  home,  duty,  and  go  with  bun  whithersoever  he 
willed. 

That  he  had  so  tempted  her,  I  did  not  know  when  she 
first  promised  to  become  my  wife.  We  w««  betrothed,  to 
the  joy  of  the  good  professor  and  his  wife,  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  tradegy  undorlying  Gisela's  changed  nature ;  and 
for  a  time  all  went  well.  She  even  began  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  those  occupations  she  had  long  laid  aside,  would  nnz 
and  play  to  me,  would  occasionally  read  a  Utile  poetry  ana 
romance  aloud,  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  picnic  in  the  for- 
ests, and  otherwise  try  to  rouse  herself  from  apathy,  irrita- 
tion, and  pensivenesi.  How  gladly  I  welcomed  every  sign 
of  returning  health  and  natnruness,  I  need  not  say. 


the  lawn,  she  kissed  the  yoting  girl's  cheek  a 

Elimenled  her  on  her  appearance.  ''  An  old  friend  of  yours 
as  arrived  from  Berlin  to-day,"  said  the  princess,  after  tht 
first  greetings  were  over.  "  I  must  introduce  him  to  my 
little  Gisela's  betrothed." 

I  knew  without  looking  at  Gisela's  face  what  had  hap- 
pened, aud  a  great  dread  took  hold  of  me.  The  old  friend 
arrived  from  Berlin  was  no  otlier  than  the  tempter  of  so 
many  years;  he  had  stepped  in  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to 
filch  my  happiness  from  me.  The  summer  aA«rnoon  passed 
as  usual  —  a  little  music,  a  little  conversation,  tea  in  the 
garden,  and  then  it  was  time  to  go.  Without  watching  the 
pair,  I  knew  that  as  yet  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
saying  a  single  word  to  her  in  secret.  The  little  party  had 
remained  together  throughout  the  whole  of  the  entertain- 
ment; only  when  it  broke  up  and  I  was  making  my  adieux 
to  the  princess  and  her  lady  friends,  I  saw  him  approach 
Gisela  and  whisper  a  word  or  two  as  ihey  shook  each  other 
by  the  hand.  We  drove  home  apparently  in  good  spirits ; 
I  was  set  down  at  the  door  of  my  lodging,  Gisela  having 
expressed  herself  too  tired  to  do  anything  but  go  to  bed, 
and  I  tried  to  occupy  myself  with  my  ordinary  studies ;  but 
I  could  not  read  the  pages  before  me.  Book  after  book 
was  taken  up  and  thrown  addo ;  my  whole  being  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  nameless  terror.  Under  her  parents'  roof  what 
harm  could  happen  to  her?  said  reason.  In  the  proximity 
of  that  man  anything  and  everything,  said  fency  ;  and 
fancy  had  her  way. 

I  lighted  my  lam)),  brot^ht  out  my  books,  and  prepiiri'd 
for  loug  hours  of  study,  ^fcire  the  night  bad  &irly  svl  in 
I  sent  a  little  bunch  of  water-lilies  to  Gisela,  that  she  had 
asked  me  to  procure  fbr  her  some  time  before.  She  had  de- 
sired to  paint  them,  and  as  a  desire  was  rare  with  her  in 
those  days,  we  always  look  care  to  gratify  her  wishes.  Hav- 
ing sent  the  flower?,  I  betook  myEelf  to  my  work- 
It  was  past  midnight  when  1  was  aroused  by  the  sound 
of  something  falling  heavily  on  the  threshold  of  my  door. 
The  noise  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  for  a  few 
seconds  I  paused  in  irresolute  dismay.  When  at  last  I  col- 
lected myself  and  opened  the  door,  I  saw  Gisela  lying  at  my 
feet.  She  had  not  fainted,  nor  fallen  from  weariness,  but 
in  her  eagerness  she  had  missed  a  step  and  stumbled. 

I  lifted  her  from  the  ground  without  a  word,  both  of  us 
pale,  trembling,  moved  to  the  inmost  depths  of  our  being 
by  untold  emotion.  As  she  rose,  white  Rowers  dropped  fi'om 
her  hands ;  they  were  the  lilies  I  had  sent  her  a  few  hours 
ago.  I  placed  her  in  an  easy  chair,  I  wrapped  shawls  about 
her,  I  prevailed  upon  her  to  drink  a  little  wine,  and  tried  to 
calm  her  by  the  tenderest  words.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
the  fearfiil  excitement  under  which  she  was  laboring  passed 
away  ;  then  she  said  in  a  voice  feeble,  yet  at  times  rising  to 
her  old  vehemence,  — 

"  Edward,  I  have  come  to  you  to  save  me.  I  know  if  I 
stay  in  this  place  I  cannot  continue  to  resist  temptation,  and 
I  dare  not  die  with  such  a  load  upon  my  conscience.  Will 
you  take  me  away  this  very  ni^t  ?  I  have  thought  of  a 
plan  ;  I  have  an  aunt  living  at  resth,  and  the  steamer  de- 
parts at  dawn  ;  let  us  go.  Xou  can  leave  me  there  and  re- 
turn home  to  explain  all  to  my  parents,  who  will  forgive 
anythinz  so  long  as  I  do  not  dishonor  them.  Uh  1  Edward, 
I  miat  hide  myself  irom  him,  or  I  am  lost,  for  1  love  hini 

BtlU  I  " 

I  used  every  argument  I  could  think  of  to  dissuade  her 
from  this  scheme ;  I  set  before  her  the  cowardice  such  a 
step  would  imply,  and  the  discomfort  that  might  hereafter 
arise.  It  was  quite  unlikely  that  avoidance  of  this  man 
would  always  b«  possible.  Wherever  we  chose  to  go  he 
might  ibilow,  and  only  a  proud,  determined  spirit  on  her 
side  could  secure  lasting  peace.  But  she  did  not  seem  to 
take  in  the  meaning  nf  my  wrads.  What  could  I  do  but 
yield  ?     It  was  now  long  past  midnight,  and  within  an  hour 
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and  B  hklf  of  the  departure  of  the  steamer.  Aa  calmlj'  as 
I  could,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  profeuor  and  his  wife,  sayine 
that  for  ressooB  I  would  explain  on  m^  returo,  Gisela  had 
delemuned  to  go  to  her  aunt  at  Pealh,  and  that  I  ihould 
escort  her  thither,  Teturaing  next  daj.     I  begged  the  ut- 

'ecy  ai  to  her  movements,  and  aaid  all  that  I  could 

i  Ui(         ""       ' 

the  band  set  out  for  the  quay. 

Xever  shall  I  forget  that  walk  in  the  cool,  gray,  summer 
dawn,  that  sad,  strange  embarkation,,  that  monotonous, 
melancholy  journey.  Every  hour  I  saw  myself  drifting 
farther  and  farther  &om  the  happiness  I  bad  looked  upon 
as  assured.  In  GiseLa's  aching  heart  there  was  surely 
now  no  room  for  me.  The  eenae  of  her  own  helplessness 
weijfhed  bar  down  like  an  iron  hand.  She  was  very 
tender,  very  pitiful  to  me,  but  it  was  with  the  tenderness 
of  despair. 

Alas  I  how  sad  it  makes  me  lo  recall  the  last  chapter  of 
her  story  I  Gisela  remtuned  for  some  months  away  from 
her  home  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  were  married. 
Again  a  gleam  of  sunshine  brightened  our  way ;  she  re- 
turned by  little  and  little  to  her  old  habitj,  took  an  interest 
in  housewifely  things,  amused  me  in  the  evenings  with  mu- 
sic and  singine,  put  on  gay  colors  to  please  my  eye,  showed 
by  every  word,  look,  and  deed  how  entirely  she  tried  to  foi^ 
get  the  past.     For  a  year  or  two  we  thus  livod  in  perfect 

But  all  this  time  her  health  was  giving  way,  and  just 
when  a  vista  of  happiness  seemed  opening  be^re  us,  she 
died.  Theodora,  where  Gisela's  story  cn£^  my  own  con- 
fes^on  begins.  For  years  after,  1  led  an  aimless,  hopeless, 
useless  life,  wandering  here  and  there,  making  no  friends, 
taking  up  no  dutiea,  a  ourden  to  myself.  I  had  never  loved 
the  profession  of  medicine,  and  the  first  occupation  I  took 
refuge  in  was  music.  I  tried  to  sell  my  compositions,  but 
at  last  resigned  myself  to  the  humbler  career  of  an  organisL 
From  a  monotonous,  self-absorbed  existence  you,  dear  one, 
and  all-blessed  music  rescued  me  ere  it  was  too  late.  I 
found  how  easj  it  was  to  believe  in  myself  as  soon  as  I  had 
learned  to  beheve  in  another. 

And  why  did  I  never  once  name  this  passionate  love- 
story  lo  you  ?  Why  did  1  shrink  from  making  you  a  part- 
ner of  my  unforgetable  sorrow  1  Why  ?  Because  I  could 
not  bear  to  make  the  inequality  st^tl  greater  between  us,  I 
who  had  BO  little  to  offer,  you  who  had  everything  to  give, 
—  sweetness,  beautr,  and  a  heart  unembittered  by  past 
tragedy.  But  on  tike  eve  of  our  marriage  a  great  repent- 
ance comes  over  me  for  the  cowardice  which  has  stood  like 
a  wall  between  my  real  and  fictitious  self.  And  now  I 
throw  it  down. 

Do  I  dread  vour  verdict,  Theodora  ?  You  are  a  proud 
woman,  and  will  naturally  feel  aggrieved  at  such  apparent 
want  of  trust  in  you ;  but  because  you  love  me  you  can 
alford  to  look  down  from  the  heights  of  your  untroubled 
womanhood,  and  forgive. 

My  little  errand-boy  will  take  this  letter  to  you  in  the 
afternoon,  so  that  you  can  read  it  when  your  work  is  done. 


TO  HER  LKTTEB. 

Our  little  messengers  met  half-way,  and  as  was  only  to  be 
expected,  stopped  to  play  awhile  amid  the  primroses  and 
wMxi  anemones.  Hovrever,  I  got  your  letter  in  time  to 
read  it  and  send  a  postscript  to  my  own  before  the  post  goes 
out.  Strange  that  the  two  first  letters  we  should  ever  write 
to  each  other  have  crossed.    But  write  no  more.    Come. 

POSTBCBIPT  TO  HtS  LKTTEB. 

Our  postscripts,  like  our  letters,  will  be  sure  to  cross  on 
the  way,  for  I  know  I  shall  find  a  little  word  from  you  to- 
morrow morning  on  my  breakfast-table.  Xb^nk  Heaven, 
we  have  no  more  occasion  to  write  to  each  otb^i*-  To-mor- 
row afternoon  over  our  tea  we  will  arrange  (t  t,  loog-talked- 
of  holiday.     Till  then,  good-by,  Theodora. 


SHORTHAND   WRITING. 

The  German  linguist  Kopp  used  to  quote  the  well- 
known  passage  of  the  forty-fifih  Psalm,  "  My  tongue  is  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer"  (which  in  the  original  tnni  — 
"  My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  one  writing  more  swiftly  thia 
the  tongue  speaks,")  to  prove  that  so  nr  back  ai  tlM  timg 
of  David  men  were  acquainted  with  a  method  of  miking 
the  hand  keep  pace  with  speech.  But  this  concloiioi 
appears  a  little  struoed,  the  more  so  as  Kopp  has  endesv" 
ored  to  show  that  the  celerity  of  pen  to  which  he  sllaW 
was  due  only  lo  the  suppression  of  the  vowels  in  -mxit 
where  vowels  existed,  and  in  the  elimination  of  all  ihi 
hyphens,  accents,  and  stops  that  abound  so  piafiiselj  in 
Hebrew  texts.  This  sort  of  stenography  would,  no  dool^ 
have  been  an  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  mode  ol 
transcription ;  but  as  Hebrew  is  a  language  that  sdmiti  d 
very  rapid  utterance,  and  as  Hebrew  consonants,  monoier, 
require  to  be  shaped  with  great  minuteness,  the  pninM 
would  have  t>een  but  a  lengt£/  one  at  the  best,  snd  waaH 
certainly  not  have  allowed  even  the  most  practised  htod' 
to  keep  even  with  the  tongue  of  a  fast-gabblinE  IneM 
It  seems,  however,  that,  shorthand  or  not,  tie  JewiiJ: 
priests  did  really  possess  the  secret  of  an  occult  Ibrmv 
calligraphy,  enabling  them  to  take  rapid  notes  of  soylluig 
they  heard  worth  remembering.  Rabbi  Nathan  Cwinojj* 
Frenchman  who  has  written  on  stenography,  gives  um 
name  of  nolariacon  (from  the  Latin  nolariul)  to  this  m^ 
tic  writing ;  but  he  appears  to  think  that  it  wsi  ikJ 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  ecclesiwlical  dot* 
ments  intended  to  remun  a  mystery  to  the  vulgar,  thm  ^ 
the  purposes  to  which  we  in  modern  days  apply  shorthu* 
The  whole  secret,  he  says,  consisted  in  taking  down  ralf 
the  initial  and  final  letters  of  worda,  and  clustering  tlius 
together  by  groups  of  three  or  four,  in  order  the  belter  t» 
puzzle  the  uninitiated.  All  we  can  say  of  this  eiplwu- 
tion  is  that,  if  it  be  a  correct  one,  the  shorthand  writerKl 
Israel  and  Judah  must  have  bad  a  pretty  time  of  it  wbM 
they  came  to  transcribe  their  esoteric  letters  into  kinft 
Hebrew.  Even  "  Memory  Woodfall,"  of  English  itew- 
graphical  fame,  would  have  found  it  tough  work  to  n™" 
head  and  tail  out  of  a  page  containing  nothing  but  injurt 
and  finals.  Another  opinion  that  has  been  haiarded  wilB 
regard  to  the  origin  of  shorthand  attributes  the  inventiM 
■  Egyptians.  This  is  owing,  of  course,  to  those  qj™ 
IvDUics  and  cabalistic  signs  that  decorate  «11  *• 
ancient  Egypt  But  the  much  tooreutaT 
supposition  is  that  all  these  signs,  birds,  triangles,  *'—'* 
etc.,  were  the  common  writing  of  the  Egyptians,  and  > 
needs  no  demonstration  to  show  that,  far  from  constitntH 
a  "short"  hand,  they  formed,  on  the  contrary,  a/WT 
difficult  and  tedious  process  of  calligraphy,  which  it  i* 
quired  long  stutly  and  much  dexterity  to  master. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  best  to  acknowledge  thit  nois- 
ing is  known  for  certain  as  (o  the  early  histoty  of  itenog* 
phy.  It  is  probable  that  from  the  earliest  times  when  mM 
wrote  they  indulged  in  abbreviations  to  a  greater  or  «■ 
extent,  in  order  to  waste  as  little  time  as  poswble  '"«?{' 
ing ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  also,  that  ingenious  "J*™" 
of  different  nations  may  often  have  devised  terse  ana  w 
cise  systems  of  calligraphy  for  their  own  private  uie.  W 
this  does  not  establish  the  existence  of  any  ''?f^P^ 
and  generally  recognized  method  of  shorthand  '"'''*?'; 
we  find  nothing  of^  kind  until  the  discovery  of  ""'^ 
raphy  — that  is,  the  art  of  writing  in  signs  — at  Athe» 
It  is  not  very  clear  who  was  tl^  inventor  of  tbii  ■« 
Diogenes  Laertius  seems  to  attribute  the  merit  o'  " 
Xenopbon,  for  he  affirms  that  the  famous  histonan  ww 
the  first  Athenian  to  practise  it  But  however  "»» "J^ 
be,  we  can  be  certain  of  this,  that  Xenopbon  *•'  '  "S 
adroit  semeiographer,  and  that  it  is  to  him  we  o'*  T" 
of  the  few  speeches  of  Socrates  as  have  been  handBd  «" 
to  our  times.  Semeiography  mast  have  been  a  '**f',7j 
plicated  art,  for  we  are  repeatedly  told  by  Greek  ■"^.'^ 
authors  that  it  was  very  hard  to  acquire  it.  But  thw"" 
only  adds  to  the  credit  of  those  who  were  paBent  w 
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itudioos  enougli  to  ■urmount  the  difficulties  of  llie  arduous 
a»k ;  and  it  maj  be  judged  hoir  great  is  the  debt  we  owe 

0  those  cour.-Lgeous  loilere  when  one  remembera  that  hod 
t  not  been  for  theni,  well  oigh  all  the  modelB  of  Grecian 
iloquence  that  have  survived  to  l^is  day,  and  among  them 
lie  matchless  orations  of  Demosthenes,  would  have  been 
ost  to  us.  There  are  at  present  but  two  Hpecimeas  extant 
>f  Greek  senieiography,  one  in  the  library  of  the  Vaticaa, 
wd  the  other  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Imp^riale  at  Paria.  The 
iTSt  contains  the  works  of  Deuis  the  Areopagite,  and  the 
lacond  the  speeches  of  Hermogenes,  together  with  a  few 
iXtracts  of  au  unknown  work. 

From  Athens  shorthaud  writing  was  imported  into 
itome,  where,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  Cicero,  it  became 
lot  only  a  fashionable  art,  but  also  a  most  lucrative  and 
lonorable  nrofi^ssioD.  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  and 
■fterwards  hii  confidant  and  intimate  triend,  was  the  most 
■eaowiied  of  Latin  notarii.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
Itenography  was  very  far  from  having  attained  then  the 
legree  of  perfection  which  it  has  reached  during  the  last 
lixty  years.  What  corroborates  this  opinion  is  that  on  the 
lay  when  Cato  was  to  speak  against  the  measures  proposed 
Jy  Cfeaar  to  thwart  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  Cicero  was 
ifraid  to  rely  upon  only  one  or  two  shorthand  writers  for  a 
report  of  the  intend^  speech  ;  he  caused  as  many  as 
iwelve  to  be  placed  in  diuerent  parts  of  the  Senate  hall, 
ind  it  is  thus  that  we  have  become  possessed  of  this  cele- 
brated harangue  of  Cato's,  the  only  one  tluit  remains  of 
lim.  So  great  was  the  importance  which  Cicero  attached 
'a  stenography  that,  although  a  shorthand  writer  himself, 
le  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  get  on  for  a  single  day 
without  Tiro,  who  was  constantly  at  his  elbow,  ready  to 
■AkK  down  his  improvisations  or  to  copy  out  his  letters. 
n  one  of  his  epistles  be  says  to  this  valued  amanuensis, 
I  should  not  have  thought,  my  dear  Tiro,  that  it  would 
lave  been  so  hard  to  have  dispensed  with  your  help.  Take 
:nre  of  your  health,  and  be  persuaded  of  this,  that  the 
Hist  service  you  can  render  me  is  to  kpcp  from  being  ill." 
r  we  had  need  of  other  testimony  to  prove  the  esteem  in 
fhich  steni^raphy  was  held  at  Rome,  we  might  cite  Ovjd 
md  Priidentius ;  the  first  of  whom  tells  us  that  Julius 
jBsar  habitually  wrote  in  shorthand,  and  gave  hie  manu- 
leripts  over  to  copyists  to  transcribe  ;  and  the  second, 
hat  Saint  Cassian,  who  lived  under  the  reigns  of  Decius 
md  Valerius,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  professors 
tf  stenography.  Having  been  condemned  to  death  for 
efusing  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the 
ender  mercies  of  his  pupils,  who  killed  him  with  their 
tylets.  The  historian  Varro  was  another  practised  noia- 
•us  — the  490  volume*  ha  left  were  all  wntten  in  short- 
However,  the  "  tironian  notes,"  as  they  were  called 
from  the  fact  of  Tiro  having  first  adapted  them  from  the 
Ireek),  were  originally  of  a  very  imperfect  character. 
!Vo  principal  causes  conduced  to  this  imperfection : 
TStly,  the  letters  of  Tiro's  shorthand  alphabet  had  too 
incli  analogy  with  tie  letters  of  the  ordmary  alphabet, 
rtuch,  consisting  as  it  did  then  entirely  of  the  letters  we 
lOw  call  capitiSs,  did  not  admit  of  rapid  tracing;  and 
ftcondly,  the  steno^phic  vocabulary  of  Tiro  comprised 
nly  1,100  words,  which  rendered  it  quite  impossible  for 
Qjthing  but  a  rough  outline  to  be  taken  of  most  public 
peeches.  Nevertheless,  the  system,  such  as  it  was,  worked 
erj  well,  and  being  improved  shortly  after  its  introduc- 
km  into  Italy  by  Persianus  and  Aauila,  who  simplified 
lie  signs  and  enlaived  the  vocabulary,  it  soon  spread 
mong  scholars,  and  became  very  popular.  Augustus  re- 
vived to  learn  the  art,  and  after  a  few  months  of  study 
auired  great  proficiency  in  it  Hereupon,  Mecnnas,  who 
.  been  a  little  sceptical  at  first,  extended  his  powerfiil 
atronaee  to  shorthand  writers,  and  the  consequence  was 
ut  within  a  few  years  there  were  no  less  than  75  schools 

1  Rome  and  300  in  the  provinces,  where  the  tironian  notes 
'ere  taught.  From  that  time  every  Italian  of  education 
IS  as  much  bound  to  know  stenography  as  a  modern 
taglishman  is  to  know  how  to  spell.  Young  Romans  and 
A  corresponded  with  each  other  by  maans  of  shorthand ; 


the  important  cities  of  the  empire,  were  all  drawn  ud  in 
the  abln-eviated  form,  and  only  transcrilied  upon  reacning 
their  destination.  Among  the  notarii  who  modified  tlie 
tironian  notes,  two  deserve  a  special  mention,  namely, 
Seneca  the  Rhetorician,  and  Saint  Cj^prian.  The  former 
added  two  thousand,  and  the  latter  eight  thousand  to  the 
numtier  of  signs  in  the  vocabulary.  Subsequently  the 
numlier  of  these  ngns  attained  a  total  of  thirteen  thousand, 
and  the  art  of  stenography  then  reached  the  acme  of  its 
perfection.  Instead  of  drawing  np  mere  summaries  of  the 
speeches  they  heard,  and  filling  up  the  gaps  afterwards, 
either  fh>m  memory  or  under  dictation  of  the  orators 
themselves,  as  had  been  done  in  Tiro's  time,  the  later 
shorthand  wrilers  of  Rome  were  as  clever  at  reporting  a 
public  harangue  verbatim  as  any  of  the  Eentlemen  in  the 
House  of  Commons  gallery  nowadays.  Many  manuals  of 
eiplanatory  rules  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  thirteen  thou- 
sand signs  were  also  written  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  and  the  difficulties  which  had  at  first  been  in- 
herent to  the  study  of  the  art  were  thus  gradually  com- 
bated or  simplified. 

But  the  splendor  of  Rome  fell ;  and  with  the  decline  of 
liberty  and  eloquence  set  in  also  the  wane  of  stenography. 
From  the  Senate  and  the  Forum,  where  there  were  no 
longer  any  thrilling  speeches  lo  report,  the  shorthand 
writers  betook  themselves  to  the  Christian  churches,  which 
were  tben  beginning  to  rMse  their  steeples  above  ground. 
It  is  to  the  Btem^aphers  that  we  owe  tie  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs,  the  improvisations  of  Origen,  the  works  of  St. 
Jerome,  who  had  no  fewer  than  ten  shorthand  secretaries 
in  his  service;  those  of  St.  Augustine,  who  had  sixteen  ; 
and  those  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  who  never  walked 
without  having  a  stenographer  at  his  side.  After  thus 
powerfully  aiding  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  the 
art  of  shorthand  writing  entered  into  a  period  of  decline. 
The  eloquent  fathers  of  the  Church  were  no  more.  Well- 
fed  but  prosy  bishops  had  taken  their  place,  and  as  these 
reverend  gentlemen  seldom  had  anything  to  say  that  was 
worth  hearing,  stenography,  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, had  fallen  into  almost  complete  disuse.  A  few  short- 
hand writers  continued,  however,  to  linger  for  a  century  or 
two  more,  but  the  gross  superstitions  and  the  proibund 
ignorance  in  which  men's  minds  were  then  steeped  ren- 
dered the  practice  of  stenography  a  matter  of  no  little 
danger.  During  the  eleventh  century  several  French 
shorthand  writers,  accused  of  dabbling  in  necromancy,  ex- 
piated on  the  stake  the  heinous  offence  of  being  less  stupid 
than  their  contemporaries.  Ilis  proved  a  deathblow  to 
the  noble  and  useftil  art  For  the  next  five  centnries  it 
disappeared  altogether.  It  is  to  a  French  priest,  I'Ahb^ 
Trit^me,  that  its  revival  is  due.  Looking  through  some 
old  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  his  convent,  this  worthy 
man  felL  upon  a  small  copy-book  that  had  been  thrown 
into  a  corner  as  worthless,  and  was  covered  with  dnst  It 
happened  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  tironian  writing,  and 
Trtteme  set  to  work  with  a  will  to  decipher  it.  Shortly 
after  —  that  is,  towards  the  year  1540 — having  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  benefice  at  Strasburg,  he  found  a  psalter, 
written  in  shorthand,  in  the  put>Iic  library  of  that  town. 
This  led  him  to  publish  a  work  called  "  Polygraphy,"  in 
which  he  gave  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  correct  reproduc- 
tion of  the  tironian  notes.  But  Tritime's  expianadons 
were  more  sanguine  than  correct  A  number  of  other 
writers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  —  Grotems,  Forta,  Pierre 
Amon,  Carpentier,  and  Kopp^took  up  the  subject  and 
published  an  infinity  of  books  on  the  matter.  Tritime 
was  refuted  and  convicted  of  ignorance.  But  we  owe  the 
man  this,  that,  although  his  version  of  the  tironian  notes 
was  a  false  one,  he,  at  all  events,  did  men  the  inestimable 
service  of  calling  their  attention  to  a  long-forgotten  art, 
and  for  this  he  deserves  our  thanks.  It  was  in  England 
that  the  wordy  warfare  which  had  resulted  from  Triteme's 
discovery  was  led  to  a  practical  issne.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  a  writer  named  Macanley  published  a  new  manual 
of  shorthand,  which  met  with  a  favorable  receplion  on  the 
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part  ol  learnt^  uitn.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  in 
France,  a  priest  callud  CaasBard  improved  llic  syatem  of 
Mocaulev,  and  diirin--  llic  next  hundred  years  Eome  thirty 
or  forty  dificrcnt  boolcsd  ileuography  ivere  published  in 
the  British  Isles  or  on  tiiu  Continent.  The  most  remark- 
able of  tbesa  works  is  the  "  Tacliyerriphie "  ol  Coulon  de 
Thdvenot,  which  appeared  in  1776,  but  which  was  de!'lin.:d 
to  be  soon  etihpsea  by  the  admirable  system  of  Samu..'! 
Taylor,  the  most  perfect  method  ol  Eliorthaud  vritlng  that 
has  ever  as  yet  been  invented.  Some  euventy  years  hnve 
elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  Samnet  Taylor's  f^yxtcm.  bnt 
although  it  has  been  frequently  and  deeply  modilied,  yet 
it  lias  nerer  been  superseded.  England  may  therefore 
claim  the  credit  of  having  definitely  reestablished  the  art 
which  daily  renders  such  important  flervkes  to  the  cause 
of  enlightenment. 


A  GHOST  STORY. 


Hk  had  sat  fur  two  hours  in  the  snug,  brown  colTco-room 
of  the  Four  Swans,  Norhani,  and  had  ordered  nothing,  not 
even  a  bedroom  or  a  tup  of  coffee.  All  in  vain  had  the 
honest  old  waiter  bustled  in  and  out,  stirring  the  fire  nnd 
flicking  crumbs  from  the  table.  He  had  only  brought  him- 
self lo  the  conclusion  lliat  this  strange  guest  was  "  a  queer 
sort,"  especially  for  a  Christmas  Kvo. 

In  fact,  they  of  the  Four  Swans  were  not  much  used  to 
strangers  of  any  sort.  They  had  a  ijuiet,  steady-going  con- 
nection in  Norhatn  itself,  'llirce  or  four  trade  clubs  held 
their  meetings  there,  nnd  the  six  or  seven  bedrooms  of  the 
establishident  were  kept  in  just  the  statu  of  order  and  com- 
fort which  suited  the  individuality  of  the  six  or  seven 
"commercial  gentlemen"  who,  when  on  Norham  business, 
had  patronized  the  Four  Swans  for  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  If  ever  a  stranger  appeared,  it  was  generally 
with  some  such  introduction  as  this:  "Landlord,  Mr. 
Dash,  of  Blank,  told  me  you  would  give  me  good  quarters 
for  a  day,  or  for  a  week,"  as  the  ease  might  be.  Indeed, 
the  Four  Swans,  had,  as  it  were,  hidden  itself  from  all 
chance- com  era,  for  it  was  situated  in  a  quiet  corner  of  a 
very  quiet  street,  down  which  nobody  would  think  of  turn- 
ing unless  he  knew  something  of  it  beforehand ;  and  alto- 
gether, wi^  its  interior  of  Brown  panelling,  its  wealth  of 
quaint  and  grotesque  ornaments,  its  red-tiled  verandah, 
and  its  communicative  confidential  old  servants,  the  Four 
Swans  was  an  excelleot  type  of  those  honest,  homaly 
hostels  which  are  fast  being  "  improved  "  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

The  gentleman  in  the  coffee-room  did  not  notice  that  he 
had  done  an  odd  thing  by  coming  in  withont  a  word,  and 


good  deal  of  hair  upon  his  face ;  and,  though  he  was  un- 
mistakably well-dressed,  he  had  that  indefinite  air  which 
most  men  carry  who  at  any  period  of  their  lives  have 
"knocked  about"  in  ships  and  colonies,  in  canvas  suits 
and  corduroys. 

He  had  come  in  about  five  o'clock,  and  six  o'clock  struck, 
and  seven,  and  it  was  within  two  minutes  of  eight,  when 
an  old  Norham  townsman  eame  in  to  look  over  the  papers. 
To  the  intense  satisfaction  of  the  waiter,  that  effectually 
roused  the  stranger.  But  so  slowly  —  like  the  awakening 
from  a  long,  enchanted  sleep.  And  so  it  had  been,  an 
enchanted  sleep  haunted  by  a  dream  of  Gve-and-twenty 
years  ago. 

"  I  want  to  stay  here  for  the  night,  waiter,"  he  said 
abruptly.  "  Any  comfortable  sort  of  bedroom  will  suit  me. 
And  bring  me  some  tea  aitd  toast." 

The  waiter  was  alert.  "  There's  a  little  private  rwm 
off  here,  sir,"  he  said,  thtowine  open  a  door.  "I'll  set 
your  tray  there  ;  it's  more  retired  like  than  this." 

Hie  gentleman  followed  as  invited.  It  was  a  square 
closet,  with  two  or  three  sluffed  chairs,  a  polished  round 
table,  and  a  dull  oil-painting  over  the  mantle-  That  wa* 
all  that  would  strike  any  strange  eye.     gut  the  gentleman 


[Jamoaby  1 

walked  straight  to  a  panel  beside  the  fireplace,  and  peei 
at  it.  Under  the  slow  discoloration  and  many  washinp 
a  long  time,  there  was  still  vicible  a  slight  dadung  p 
and-ink  sketch  of  an  old  man,  with  a  long  nose  and  gag 
spectacles. 

"Dear  me  I  sir,  you've  got  quick  eyes  to  find  that  i 
directly,"  said  the  chatty  old  waiter.  "  Clever,  isn't 
A  young  dare-devil  he  was  that  did  it,  and  that  wu  >  p 
lrr.it  of  the  London  detective  that  had  come  down  to  U 
him  off  to  prison.  His  last  meal  in  Norham  he  ale  in  t 
here  room,  sir,  and  a  rare  lot  of  liam  and  eggs  he  did ; 
through,  sir,  and  never  minded  a  bit  that  the  policen 
was  a-watching  of  him." 

The  gentleman  sud  not  one  word. 

"  He's  queerer  than  ever,"  confided  the  wut«r  lo  the  i 
cook,  as  he  received  the  tea  and  toast  from  her  htod^ 
began  to  tell  him  about  younc;  Bogerson,  but  be  didi 
listen  a  bit,  did  not  even  ask  if  he  was  barged  or  anjdiii 
It's  like  taking  a  meal  to  a  ghost,  that  it  is." 

"  You  might  do  better  than  poke  up  old  atorie!  ah 
as  bad  a  young  scamp  as  ever  lived  to  disgnco  s  ho" 
family,"  retorted  the  old  cook,  who  wa*  sharp  in  ha  N 
per;  "and  aa  to  ghosts,  there's  plenty  o'  ghosts  eft 
where,  for  them  as  bas  sense  to  see  'em,  Peter,  but  I  do 
think  you  need  be  afeared." 

Meanwhile  another  Norham  tradesman  had  dron 
into  the  coffee-room,  and  Peter,  in  the  uitervala  of 
attendance,  came  out  and  (balled  with  them  in  a  theci 
equality,  wherein  the  sole  line  of  social  distinction  lij 
bu  remaining  standing  while  they  were  seated. 

"  Real  Christmas  weather  this,"  said  Mr.  JohnsCon. 

"But  Norham's  very  doll,"  answered  Mr.  I*e. 

"They're  a  dead-and-alive  set  of  people,  "jo'i-' 
Norhamites,"  said  Mr.  Johnston,  who  was  one  himsdf,  i 
would  allow  nobody  else  to  abuse  them.  "It  used  lo 
different  in '  my  young  days.  I  remember  it  quite  g: 
what  with  ihe  oxen  roasting  to  be  given  in  charity,* 
the  puddings  toiling  for  the  same,  and  everj-body  Umt' 
anyways  connected  with  the  Church  —  and  even^w 
seemed  to  be  in  those  days—  inviled  to  t«a  io  the  Tm 
ball.  And  usedn't  there  to  bo  fine  carol-singing  thrw 
the  streets !  And  rare  Christmas  sermons  he  used  to  prt* 
the  old  rector  that  was,  in  my  young  days." 

"  Ah,  that  was  Mr.  Kogerson,"  put  in  Peter,  direct 
his  thumb  toward  the  open  door.  "  I've  just  been  sbo« 
that  gent  that  bit  of  an  old  sketch  up  asen  the  wall, 
broke  the  good  old  gentleman's  heart,  Uiat  young  ft* 
did." 

"  Ah,  yes,  and  did  a  deal  of  harm  to  JJorbam  CT 
way,"  pursued  Mr.  Johnston ;  "  we've  never  had  a  hi 
Christmas  since  ;  I  remember  the  first  after  his  goinf 
luld  people  do  when  they  knew  there  was  noB 
!ry  in  the  rectory  house  '?  The  town  just  kg 
quiet  as  ever  it  could,  and  it  couldn't  do  less  every  Cb 
mas  after,  during  the  old  rector's  days.  And  so  it  p* 
of  the  good  old  ways." 

"  Poor  young  Rogerson,"  said  old  Mr.  Lee.  "In"' 
think  there  was  something  good   in  the   young  f^''^' 


What  c. 


and  did  that  wickedness  that  set  man  Ugainil  1 
weU  as  God." 

"  I  don't  know  about  good  or  not,"  persisted  Mr.  >« 
in,  "  but  I  know  that  it  took  year*  and  years  befnrt 
Only  at  last,  as  dtae  M 


kind  of  took  heart.     Says  she  once  t< 


again.     Only  at  last,  as  cuse  >~ 
;nder  spots  o'  grief  and  shame. 


wifell 


dead, '  Mrs.  Johnston,  our  poor  Dick  was  the  child  of  in 
prayers,  and  I've  faith  God  will  keep  hold  of  hiai-'- 
tben  she  took  fancies  that  he  waa  dead.  And  I  noC 
she  was  happier-like  after  that  — jnst  as  one  breatlwil 
.     _  1 S — 1._  .1 1. g  jg  buried.     A»f«] 


in  a  bouse  after  the  dearest  corpi 
Tom  Rogerson,  his  brother  ruined  him  tOr  tnis  iub 
way.  Maybe  be  needn't,  but  poor  Mr.  Tom  was 
proud  and  senBitive.  Miss  Mary,  she  told  my  wit 
her  brother  Tom  said  he'd  never  ask  peopla  to  tna 
because  he  couldn't  expect  they  woold,  after  bis  b« 
ways,  and  he  wouldn't  lay  hinwelf  open  to  be  half*" 
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uJ  watched,  and  suspected  M  the  time.  And  so,  he  that 
»u  »  clerer  stayed  a  poor  under-clcrk  all  the  rest  of  hi» 
daji,  and  has  leh  bis  poor  widow  just  to  struzgle  on  and 
Kt  what  places  she  can  for  her  boys.  Sucli  a  pretty, 
uiDlj  miss  as  she  used  to  be,  and  now  she's  wearing  an 
eM  rusty  lilk  that's  beun  tumud  and  turned  till  she's  for- 
vXtcQ  which  is  its  real  right  side.  '  I  should  think  what 
tbeir  nncle  did  won't  go  against  my  sons,  Mr.  Johnston,' 
ibc  aid  only  the  other  day.  '  Bless  you,  Mrs.  Tom,'  says 
1,'balf  the  town-peopla  are  new  since  then.*  'I'm  always 
n  a&aid  he'll  come  back,'  says  she  j  '  I'm  sure  I  don't 
*i>fa  him  not  to  repent,'  Bars  she,  '  I  always  hoped  be 
vodd^but  I  can't  help  thinking  of  my  own,  and  for 
their  sikea,  I'd  rather  be  never  came  back.'  '  'The  more 
peniteiit  he  ia,  the  more  he'll  stay  away,  ma'am,'  says  I. 
'Il  isn't  as  if  the  whole  story  was  above  ground  still,  and 
he'd  only  got  to  be  forgiren  and  all  would  go  welt,  but 
iben'i  Mime  that's  dead  that  died  in  wrath  and  bitterness 
■ith  others  for  bis  sake.  Look  at  poor  old  Mrs.  Rogerson, 
—  bow  ihe  turned  against  Mr.  Tom,  good,  dutiful  ion  as 
\c  ina,  because  he  wouldn't  stay  by  Mr.  Dick  through 
duel:  sad  thin,  and  defend  him  as  if  be  were  innocent 
IT  old  lady,  she  knows  better  where  she's  been  this 
day.  But  Mr-  Dick  bad  better  wait  to  s 
triiirness  till  he  can  ask  hers  too.  You  fo^i 
and  that's  enough  for  you,  but  I  i 
to  right  to  come  disturbing  your  mind 


tti  l./d  have' 


ic:. 


s  one  that  would  have  been  elad 


asd  he  returned  in  ever  such  shame  and  misery,"  sud 
fci.->JIy  old  Mr.  Lee. 

'Aje,  aye,"  chimed  Peter  i  "I  know  who  yon  mean. 
Tuo  kaow  she  was  on  the  charity  school  committee,  and 
the  'lection  board  met  here,  she  always  just  stepped 
ii  jonder  and  took  a  look  at  that  rum  picture  on  the  wail. 
ttr  nevEr  thought  I  saw  her.  She  never  thought  nobody 
>''  looking  at  her.  My  old  woman  says  she  always 
willed  regular  amons  them  green  avenues  by  the  old 
tkbey.  where  she  used  to  walk  with  Mr.  Dick  when  he 
•■>  coDrting  of  her.  Itfaybe  she  thought  he'd  be  sure  to 
ft  ibere,  if  ever  he'd  comed  back." 

'  it  that  inatant  the  stranger  came  suddenly  out  of  the 
b>mi  tloset,  crossed  the  coffee-room,  left  the  bouse,  and 
piked   up    the   street   towards   the  main  quarter  of  the 

[Quint  old  Norham  I  The  winter  moonlight  lay  clear 
nd  rfM  on  its  ancient  cathedral,  standing  in  its  spacious 
pue  of  sombre,  stately  tiouses.  The  stranger  srood  still 
Mealed  upon  it. 

laat  itraDger  knew  a  little  boy  who  bad  attended  many 
Mrrice  in  that  cathedral  —  awed  by  its  sweet  music, 
krii^  at  its  white-robed  choristers.  That  little  boy 
known  every  face  on  the  quaint  gargoyles  of  the 
ient  chapter-Eouse,  and  with  childlike  familiarity  he 
given  a  name  to  each  one  of  those  contorted  coun- 
That  little  boy,  muffled  in  black  weepers,  had 
Dvnde  an  t^n  grave  right  under  Ihe  great  west 
>w,  and  listened  to  the  funeral  service  over  a  little 
The  itranger  went  to  seek  that  little  nave  —  went 
^t  to  it  without  one  mistaken  step.  But  it  is  not  a 
|ni«  aoy  more,  for  under  the  name  of*'  Amy  Roger- 
*,  i«ed  foBr,"  is  written,  "  Also  the  Kev.  Richard  Roger- 
*t  ,«ther  of  the  above,  aged  seventy.  Also  his  wife 
nxty-nine.    Also  their  son  Thomas,  aged 


Oh,^a 


,  .jho  went  so  long  before,  how  much  did 

know  of  earth  while  you  were  growing  up  in  heaven  'I 
n«  joor  father  very  glad  on  the  day  when  be  entered 
uid  joined  the  folded  lamb  of  happier  times  ?  Oh, 
*v*a,  la  there  any  look  on  the  face  of  an  angel, 
K  hiDan  heart  was  broken  ? 

■e  nruger  stood  still  by  that  housebold  tomb,  and 
w  awmd.  There  was  another  grave  which  that  little 
_-  ^  bown— the  family  grave  of  that  little  boy's 
nlfelkvi,!]^  Herons.  But  toe  stranger  knew  that  he 
■W  DM  find  that  grave  in  the  twilight,  though  he  could 
vre  fomd  t^e  way  to  thrir  house  in  the  utter  darkness  I 


He  crossed  the  Cathedral  Square,  and  issued  out  on 
Norbam  High  Street.  The  shops  were  very  bright  with 
Christmas  goods,  and  busy  with  CbrisUnas  trade. 

There  was  a  tittle,  thin,  sharp-looking  widow,  with  a 
boy  on  one  aide  and  a  girl  on  the  other,  gaxing  intently 
into  the  best  draper's  shop.  The  stranger  stood  still  when 
be  lirst  saw  them,  and  then  he  went  up  slowly  and  stXMxl 
behind  thorn. 

"It's  no  good  wasting  our  time,  Margcy,"  said  the 
mother,  "  for  we  can't  aftord  to  buy  anything." 

"  But  looking  doesn't  spend,  mamma,"  pleaded  Margey, 
"  and  I'd  like  to  plan  what  I'd  give  you  if  I  could,  mamma, 
and  to  choose  what  I  should  like  you  to  give  me.  There, 
you  should  have  that  beautiful  thick  black  silk,  and  it 
should  be  made  with  one  deep  flounce  like  the  mayor's 
wife's,  and  you  should  have  that  soft  gray  shawl  to  wear 
with  it.  And  1  would  have  two  of  those  merinos  —  a  dark 
brovfn  for  evury-day,  and  an  olive  green  for  Sundays,  and 
one  of  those  neat,  plain  black-clolb  jackets.  And  there's 
Tom  gone  off  to  took  at  the  watches.  Tom  is  going  to 
save  sixpence  a  week  to  buy  one,  mamma,  but  won't  it  take 
a  long  time  7  " 

"  Ah,  I  wish  I  could  give  you  children  pleasant  sur- 
prises," said  mamma  wistfully.  "I  was  so  fond  of  that 
kind  of  tricks  once  upon  a  time." 

"  And  so  you  are  still,  mammy  dear,"  Margey  replied, 
pressing  fondly  to  her.  "  Isn't  it  always  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise when  you  make  us  a  lig-pudding  ?  I'm  sure  we  are 
very  happy,  and  I  won't  talk  any  more  of  my  nonsense  if 
it  worries  you." 

Then  the  little  group  passed  on  ;  and  the  tall  stranger 
followed  them  out  of  Uie  glare  of  the  gaslight  into  a  small 
by-way,  where  they  entered  a  house  with  "Mrs.  T.  Rt^r- 
son's  day-Bchool  for  young  ladies,"  written  on  the  door. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  High  Street,  and  that  same 
night  a  large  parcel  from  the  draper's  came,  "  For  Mrs, 
Rogerson  and  Miss  Mattery,"  and  a  little  packet  from  the 
jeweller's,  for  "  Master  Tom  Rogerson." 

"  Everything  we  wanted,"  sigried  Margery  happily.  "  I 
only  hope  they  are  real.  How  coidd  they  have  come  ? 
The  shop-people  say  they  were  ordered  by  a  tall,  dark 
gentleman,  very  pale.  1  wish  mamma  would  let  us  bielieve 
in  ghosts,  and  then  we  could  understand  it  easily,  for  that 
description  is  like  dear  papa.  But  I  never  did  bear  of  any 
ghost  that  had  money.  I  wonder  what  Aunt  Mary  will 
saywhen  she  comes  to-morrow  t " 

The  stranger  went  back  to  the  Four  S»ans.  Next 
morning  he  went  to  Ihe  cathedral,  and  stole  into  a  shady 
corner  to  take  part  in  the  service.  The  sharp  little  widow 
came  in,  looking  sweeter  and  happier  than  would  have 
seemed  possible  the  ni^ht  before,  Beaide  Mai^ery  and 
Tom,  she  had  a  lady  with  her  —  sn  elderly,  fragile-looking 
lady,  with  one  of  those  pale,  fair  faces,  that  looK  as  if  per- 
fect repose  was  their  only  remaining  atmosphere  of  life, 
and  any  jarring  element,  even  of  joy,  would  shake  and 
rend  the  tender  spirit  from  its  feeble  dwelling.  A  face 
bright  with  spiritual  joy,  and  pleasant  fancies  and  senti- 
ments. God  often  sends  pleasant  fancies  to  those  pure 
but  weakly  souls  that  could  never  rise  to  create  and  grasp 
pleasant  facts.  What  are  such  fancies  but  the  dainty 
aroma  of  the  royal  feast  awaiting  them  in  their  Father  s 


Lowly  kneeled  the  stranger  through  the   old   familiar 

Erayers.  He  sat  leaning  forwards  with  his  face  in  his 
ands,  while  the  white-stoled  choir  chanted  the  glorious 
anthem  :  "  Glory  be  to  God  in  the  Highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  towards  men." 

Then  he  came  out,  silently,  among  the  crowd  of  wor- 
shippers. People  were  exchanging  good  wishes  with  each 
other  —  actually  Peter,  the  old  waiter,  saluted  even  him 
with  "  A  merry  Christmas." 

A  merry  Christmas  1 

The  stranger  stayed  and  wandered  among  the  graves. 
There  was  a  world  of  silent  memory  seething  in  bis  heart. 
Beside  that  vision  of  the  little  hoy,  listening  awe-strock  to 
the  choir,  there  were  others  of  a  young  man,  vain,  extrav- 
agant, selfish,  counting  as  of  nought,  or  of  little  value,  all 
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the  loT«  and  pride  and  hoDMhold  ioy  wlkich  looked  so  Tsry 
fair  from  this  point  of  view,  tliii  lonetjr  wandering  among 
the  dead  I  Mih«  pictures  itlll.  Of  a  young  man,  reck- 
leM  and  cruel  in  hia  tins,  fiill  of  that  bravado  irhicb  dares 
God  and  good  men  out  of  fear  of  the  devil  and  hit  min- 
ions ;  of  the  ghastly  horrors  of  a  convict  ship ;  of  a 
shunned  man  on  a  wild,  law i«9B  shore  —  the  prodigal  feed- 
ing on  the  iviDe's  huiki.  Then  of  a  little  rongh,  miicel- 
bneoQs  group,  listening  to  a  simple  misaion  sermon,  whic:h 
even  "  Hack  fellows  "  could  understand,  and  -which,  per- 
haps, was  the  more  likely  U>  touch  the  white  men,  because 
it  was  BO  like  what  thev  had  heard  at  dieir  mother's  knee, 
or  in  their  Sabbath-school ;  of  a  hard  heart  broken,  of  a 
■inner  seeking  salvation,  as  men  dying  of  thirst  seek  for 
water-springs.  And  then  the  sweet  household  instincts, 
dried  and  dead  under  the  forgetfulness  of  God,  itjrring 
again  in   the  remembrance  of  Him,  and  the  return  to  his 


ciliation  I 

AU  these  memoriea  between  that  little  boy  and  this 
strange,  sileot  man,  whom  nobody  knew. 

Was  there  any  lone-tried  servant  of  God  in  Norham 
that  afternoon,  poor,  numble,  stricken,  and  tempted  to 
think  tfaat  God  in  his  mercy  forj^ts  his  justice,  and  tears 
the  moral  from  the  page  which  He  purifies  with  his  par- 
doning blood?  Or  was  there  any  heedless  young  sinner, 
flattering  himself  that  he  will  repent  in  time,  and  that 
then  alt  will  be  as  if  he  had  never  sinned  ?  Could  either 
have  read  the  secrets  of  that  silent  wanderer,  each  would 
haveeot  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten. 

"How  can  I  bear  it?"    he  said  within   himself.     "I 


healed  as  much  as  such  wounds  can  ever  heal.  It  is  just. 
They  cannot  foi^t.  My  life  lies  among  theirs  like  a  waste 
field,  whence  noxious  weeds  creep  into  other  people's  gai^ 
'"  ~       a  I  bear  even 


dens.     Will  God  Himself  fon 


How  c 


torget .' 

his  pardon,  if  his  eye  is  fiaed  ever  on  the  sins  that  hang 
about  my  neck?  And  yet,  O  God,  though  Thou  slayest 
me,  yet  will  1  trust  in  Thee." 

And  so  he  made  his  way  among  the  long  grass  to  a 
square,  old-fashioned  grave  —  with  all  the  names  on   it 
ven*  ohl,  except  one,  which,  with  its  remarkable  epitaph, 
had  only  been  written  the  very  last  year. 
To  the  memory  of 


who  b;  , 

ir  grave  for  the  comfort  of  whoever  should  eonM  here, 
repent&nl  and  lurrow-slricken. 

"  Who  is  a  Qod  like  ualo  Thee  !  .  .  .  Tboowiltcast  all  their 
sins  into  the  depth  of  the  sea. 

"  For  tbe  Lord  shall  comrorl  Zion  :  He  will  comfort  all  her 
waste  places,  and  He  will  make  her  wilderness  like  VAea,  and 
her  desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord  :  joy  and  ii^ladne 


the  love  —  type  of  that  heavenly  love  that  he  was  wildly 
clutching  in  a  faith  that  was  half  despair  I  —  the  love  that 
survived  sin  and  snSering  and  death,  and  stretched  a 
hand  to  save  and  soothe  from  the  very  grave  ilielf. 

Oh,  Barbara,  Barbara,  your  tenderness  had  taught  you  to 
lay  sweet  snares  for  every  possible  opportunity  I  Oh,  Bar- 
bara, Barbara  1  snrelv  God  must  have  comforted  you  in 
your  lonely  walkings  in  those  green  avenues  by  the  ruined 
abbey.  He  did  not  empty  your  pure  heart  of  its  earthly 
love,  hut  He  dropped  into  it  a  balm  which  changed  its 
bitterness  to  celestial  neciar.  Up  in  heaven,  where  you 
are,  Barbara,  there  is  only  joy  over  the  returning  sinner  I 

And  still  the  stranger  sat  on  the  damp  winter  sod,  with 
his  face  between  his  hands.  He  was  not  wishing  her  t»ck, 
the  dear  love  of  his  youth.  Better  where  she  was,  where 
no  mortal  soil  could  ever  touch  that  great  love,  which  waa 
long  enough,  and  strong  enough,  to  stretch  from  heaven  to 
earth.    Only  there  be  sat,  shutting  out  from  hia  eyes  the 


sweet,  peaceful  scenes  around  bun,  even  as  tltejr  tntut  \ 
shut  from  his  life,  and  seeing  fiir  beyond  th«  "  waa 
places"  and  "wilderness"  that  his  own  sins  liad  mad 
into  that  joyful  country  where  "  the  ransomed  of  the  Lev 
shall  return,"  where  "  they  shall  obtMQ  joy  and  gladne* 
and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away." 

That  night  the  stranger  walked  again  in  front  of  thi 
lowly  house  in  tbe  quiet  by-wa^.  Cbristmaa  a«v(Rs  can 
through  the  kitidien  window,  bright  light  gleamed  betwee 
the  curtains,  even  sounds  of  glad  young  laugfat«r  and  merr 
■ong  reached  the  lonely  watcher  without.  And  he  c-ooii 
thank  God  for  them  now.  He  could  even  emile  in  tym 
pathy  with  the  joy  be  might  not  share.     He  had  his  owt 

In  that  lowly  house,  afler  supper,  when  the  youa^  one 
were  quiet  round  the  fire  cracking  nuts  and  aaking  riddles 
Aunt  Marv  fell  into  a  soft  sleep  on  the  sofa-  They  ni 
her  smile  in  her  slumber,  and  when  she  woke  she  told  tbev 
in  her  lubdaed,  pathetic  little  voice,  that  ehe  had  beta 
dreaming  of  poor  Uncle  Dick :  she  saw  him  with  des 
Barbara  Heron,  and  Barbara  looked  so  happy !  **  "  And 
even  in  my  sleep,  dears,"  she  said,  "  I  wondered  wilhis 
myself,  were  we  all  on  earth  still,  or  all  aafe  togethv  is 
heaven  V  " 

It  must  have  been  about  that  time  that  the  stranger  Idl 
Norham  by  the  midoi^ht  mail-train.  He  stood  up  ia  ik 
carriage,  and  stretched  out  his  head  till  the  last  spiierf 
Norham  Cathedral  was  lost  in  the  darkness.     But  even  b 


had  gotten  his  Christmas  blessing  ere  he  departed — tk 
prodigal  son  had  found  his  royal  feast  —  heavenly  pott 
and  human  love. 

"  He  came  and  he  went  like  a  i^iost  I "  sud  old  Vtux,  * 
the  Four  Swans. 


QUACKS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH   CENTURI- 

Tbk  quacks  of  the  present  day  are  sufficiently  numont, 
and  meet  with  enough  success  to  cause  aatonidiiDeDt  B 
every  thinking  person  ;  but,  compared  with  their  pccdtM- 
Bors  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  pale  into  inugnificaaca 
It  may  not  1^  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  have  bra^ 
befbre  him  a  few  of  the  men  who  traded  npon  the  oediiEl; 
of  our  forefathers  in  tbe  days  of  Anne  and  tbe  lb« 
Georges,  the  days  of  Addison,  rope,  and  Johnson.  Wk* 
we  consider  their  numbers,  their  lenorance,  and  the  i^- 
dence  of  their  pretensions,  we  fino  it  almost  impoaaihlt  •• 
understand  the  success  they  met  with,  and  the  way  ikcf 
were  spoken  of  and  patroniEed  by  the  highest  in  the  Itf^ 
Cobblers,  tinkers,  footmen,  and  tailon  (iome  not  abk» 
read  their  own  advertisements),  assumed  the  title  of  docw. 
and  pretended  to  be  able  to  cure  every  known  disesjs- 
They  advertised  particulars  of  their  wonderful  cures,  sri 
by  Uie  use  of  scraps  of  Latin  or  doggerel  rhymes,  or  1? 
claiming  to  be  ■■  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,'  or  an  "  • 
bom  doctor,"  secured  the  patronage  of  the  lower  osdcn 
They  put  forward  the  most  extraordinary  assertions,  wi>- 
ducements  for  the  public  to  confide  in  thelrmedical  aUSti- 
One  asserted  that "  he  had  arrived  at  the  knowledge  cf  l> 
green  and  red  dragon,  and  bad  discovered  the  female  in 
seed ;  "  another  stated  that  "  he  had  studied  thirty  vesfl 
by  candle-light  for  the  good  of  hia  connbymea  ; "  vluh)' 
Uird,  by  heading  his  billB  with  the  word, 

"  TETRACHVliaOOClOH," 

ensured  their  being  read  by  crowds  of  people,  of  whom  lb 
majoritywhen  aici  would  go  to  no  other  but  this  leanf^ 
man.  The  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  lower  claaeea  bsi 
explain  the  success  these  quacks  met  with  amongst  tbM' 
but  what  are  we  to  think  when  we  find  them  patroniied  li* 
the  nobility,  and  even  called  in  to  the  ud  of  suffering  Wf 
alty  ?  when  we  find  them  receiving  titlea  from  aa  £i^ 
lieh  sovereign,  and  being  honored  with  the  thanks  of  tbi 
House  of  Commons  7 

The  strange  ftut  that  these  quacks  fonnd  so  many  petfl' 
to  trust  in  Uiem  ia  well  considered  by  Dr.  Fearce,  Bisb^ 
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of  Rockestar,  in  No.  073  of  tke  Spectator :  "  The  desire  of 
life  U  ujOBtural  and  Btrong  a  passion  that  I  have  long  since 
ceased  to  wonder  at  the  great  eDcouragemeut  vhich  die 
practice  of  mediuine  fiuda  amoag  us.  Those  who  have  little 
or  DO  faith  in  the  abilities  of  a  quack  will  apply  themselrea 
to  him,  either  because  he  is  wiUing  to  sell  liealdi  at  a  rea- 
sonable profit,  or  because  the  patient,  like  a  drowniag  man, 
catches  at  BTery  twig,  and  hopes  for  relief  from  the  moat 
igporant,  when  the  most  able  physicians  give  him  none. 
Though  impudence  and  many  words  are  as  necessary  to 
these  itinerary  Galens  as  a  laced  hat  to  a  meiry-andrew, 
fet  they  would  turn  very  little  to  the  advantage  of  the 
owner  if  there  were  not  some  inward  disposition  in  the  sick 
roan  to  favor  the  ptetensions  of  the  mountebaak.  Love  of 
life  in  the  one  and  of  money  in  the  other  creates  a  good 
correspondence  between  them," 

One  of  the  most  pertinacious  advertisers  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century  was  Sir  William  Read.  Originally  a  tailor, 
he  became  oculist  to  Queen  Aune  and  aflerwards  to  George 
the  First.  From  Qneen  Anne  he  received  the  honor  of 
kniebthood.  Though  so  ignorant  that  he  could  hardly 
read,  yet,  by  an  unusual  amount  of  impudence  and  by  the 
use  of  a  few  scraps  of  Latin  in  his  advertisements,  he  ob- 
tained a  great  reputation  for  learning,  and  such  an  amount 
of  patrouage  as  enabled  him  to  ride  in  his  own  chariot. 
When  travelling  in  the  province  he  practised  ("  by  the 
light  of  nature  )  not  only  in  small  towns  and  vUtages, 
where  the  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  might  be  supposed 
to  favor  his  pretensions,  but  also  in  the  principal  seats  of 
learning.  In  one  of  his  advertisements  he  calls  upon  the 
T ice-chancellor,  university,  and  city  of  Oxford,  to  vouch  for 
his  cures.  He  advertised  in  the  Tatltr  that  he  had  been 
"  thirty-five  years  in  the  practice  of  couching  cataracts, 
taking  off  all  sorts  of  wens,  curing  wry  necks,  and  hair  lips, 
without  blemish,  though  never  so  deformed."  His  wife  as- 
sisted him,  and  after  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Roches- 
ter, oa  the  24th  of  May,  ITtS,  carried  on  his  business. 

In  those  days,  as  at  present,  the  quacks  advertised 
testimonials  from  grateful  patients.  These  are  referred  to 
in  the  Speelatar .-  "  Upon  tliis  a  man  of  wit  and  learning 
told  us,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  we  paid  the 
Spectator  the  same  compliment  that  is  often  made  in  our 
public  prints  to  Sir  William  Read,  Dr.  Grant,  Mr.  Moore 
the  apothecary,  and  other  eminent  phyaiciam,  where  it  is 
usual  for  the  patients  to  publish  the  cures  which  have  been 
made  upon  them,  and  the  several  distempers  under  which 
they  labored." ' 

.Tlie  Dr.  Grant  here  referred  to  was  a  celebrated  adver- 
tising quack.  Commeucing  life  as  a  tinker,  he  afterwards, 
though  very  illiterate,  became  a  Baptist  preacher  in  South- 
wark,  then  turning  qtiack,  he  eventually  became  oculist  to 
Queen  Anne.  Speaking  of  Read  and  Grant,  a  writer  in 
the  Onib  Street  Joumai  says  :  — 

"  Ber  Hajeilj,  sure,  was  in  a  eacpiise, 
Or  else  was  very  sborl-sighted, 
When  a  tinker  w«a  sworn  to  look  nfter  har  eye», 
And  the  moantebftuk  Read  was  knighted." 
Or.  Grant  had  his  portrait  engraved  on  a  copper-plate,  bain 
which  copies  were  printed  for  distribution.     Ot  this  por- 
trait the  same  writer  lays  ;  — 

"A  tinker  first  his  scene  of  life  began; 
That  failing,  he  set  up  for  cunnine  man  ; 
But  wanting  luck,  put*  on  ■  new  disguise. 
And  now  pretends  that  he  can  mend  jour  eyes. 
But  thii  expect,  that  like  a  tinker  lme,| 
Where  he  repmirs  one  eye  he  puts  oat  two." 
Mr.  Moore,  the  apothecary,  was  known  as  the  "  Woim 
Doctor,"  because  of  a  celebrated  worm  powder  that  he  sold. 
In  one  of  the  nnmbers  of  the   Tatter  a  London  tradesman 
advertises  that  he  had  been  cured  of  rheumatism  by  Mr. 
Moore,  of  the  Festle  and  Mortar,  Abchurch  Lane.     Moore 
and  his  worm  powders  will  be   handed  down  to  posterity, 
.: —  .!.„,.  (• —  .i,„  .„k:,»>  ''''■"^eof  Pope's  poems,  of  which 


n  thee." 

Early  in  the  century  flourished  Dr.  Tom  SafTold,  who 
used  to  publish  his  hills  in  verse,  thus :  — 

"  Here's  Saffbld's  pills,  much  baiter  than  the  rest. 
Deservedly  have  gained  [he  name  of ' 
A  box  of  eighteen  pills  lor  ei  ' 
ThODgh  'ds  too  cheap  in  any  mans  own  sense." 
Specimens  of  his  poetical  powers  were  also  placed  on  his 
door-post.     Dr.  Case,  who  afterwards  lived  in  the  same 
house,  erased  the  verses  of  his  predecessor  and  substituted 
two  lines  of  his  own  :  — 


He  is  said  to  have  gained  more  by  this  couplet  than  Dry- 
den  did  bv  all  his  works. 

The  following  elegy  appeared  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Saf- 
fold :  — 

"Lament,  ye  damsels  of  our  London  dCy, 

Poor  unprovided  girls,  though  fair  and  witty ; 

Who  masked  would  to  bit  bouse  in  couples  come 

To  anderatand  your  matrimonial  doom; 

To  know  what  kind  of  man  you  were  to  marry. 

And  how  long  time,  poor  things,  you  were  to  tarry. 

Your  oracle  is  silent ;  none  can  t^l 

On  whom  bis  utrologic  mantle  fell ; 

For  he  wheo  sick  refasad  the  doctor's  aid. 

And  only  to  his  pills  devotion  paid. 

Yet  it  was  sorely  a  most  sad  disaster 

The  saucy  pills  at  last  should  kill  their  master." 
To  understand  some  allusions  in  the  above  the  reader 
must  be  reminded  that  nearly  all  these  quacks  pretended 
to  a  great  skill  in  astrology,  and  joined  the  business  of 
fortune-telliog  with  that  of  selling  drops  and  pills. 

The  sterner  sex  were  not,  however,  allowed  to  monopo- 
lize the  field  of  quackery.  One  of  the  best-known  chuw> 
tersofthe  last  century  was  Mrs.  Mapp,the  bone-setter,  who, 
after  leading  a  wandering  life  for  some  time,  settled  down 
at  Epsom,  then  a  place  of  fashionable  resort.  The  remark- 
able strength  with  which  she  was  endowed,  together  with 
such  knowledge  as  she  had  acquired  from  her  father  (him- 
self a  bone-aetter),  mainly  contributed  to  the  success  wnicb, 
in  many  cases,  undoubtedly  attended  her  operations.  She 
journeyed  to  town  twice  a  week  in  a  coach- an d-four,  and, 
at  the  Grecian  Coffee  House,  operated  on  her  town  patients, 
carrying  their  crutches  back  to  Epsom  as  trophies  of  her 
skill.  During  one  of  these  visits  she  was  called  in  to  die 
aid  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane'a  niece,  and  the  anccess  which  ahe 
met  with  on  this  occasion  became  the  talk  of  the  town. 
A  comedy  called  "  The  Husband's  Relief,  or  the  Female 
Bone-setter  and  the  Worm  Doctor,"  was  brought  out  at  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Mrs.  Mapp  attended  the 
first  performance,  accompanied  by  Ward  and  Taylor,  two 
qnacrs,  who  will  be  noticed  pi%seutly.  A  song  ui  her 
praise  was  sung,  of  which  one  verse  rune,  — 

"  Yon  doctors  of  London,  who  puiile  your  pates 
To  ride  in  your  coaches  and  purchase  estates ; 
Give  over,  for  shame,  for  your  pride  has  a  fall, 
And  the  Doctress  of  Epsom  has  outdone  you  all." 
Many  remarkable  cures  effected  by  her  are  noted  in  the 
public  journals  of  the  day,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she 
was  in  the  receipt  of  a  very  large  income.  The  fbllowisg 
extract  from  the  Orub  Street  Journal,  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1736,  will  give  the  reader  a  sufficient  insight  into  her  brief 
married  life :  "  We  hear  that  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Mapp, 
the  famous  bone-setter  at  Epsom,  ran  away  from  her  last 
week,  taking  with  him  upwards  of  a  hundred  guineas,  and 
such  other  portable  things  as  lay  next  to  his  hand.  Several 
letters  from  Epgom  mention  thai  the  footman,  whom  the 
fur  bone-setter  married  the  week  before,  had  takeu  a  sud- 
den journey  from  thence  with  what  money  bis  wife  had 
earned,  and  that  her  concern  at  first  was  very  great,  but  as 
soon  as  the  surprise  was  over,  she  grew  gay,  and  seems  to 
think  the  money  well  disposed  of,  as  it  was  like  to  rid  her  of 
a  husband."  At  this  tune  she  was  at  the  height  of  her 
prosperity ;  in   December  of  the  next  year  she  died,  "  at 
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ber  lodgings  near  Seven  Dials,  so  miserably  poor  tbat  the 
pariflli  was  obliged  to  but}'  her." 

Dr.  Ward,  ooe  of  the  quacks  meotioned  as  accompanying 
Mrs.  Mapp  to  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fieldi  Theatre,  Mias  the 

aon  of  a  drysalter  in  Tbames  Street.  He  became  a  foot- 
man, and  it  is  said  that  whilst  travelling  with  his  master 
on  the  continent  he  obtained  from  some  monies  those  re- 
ceipts by  wliich  he  afterwards  made  his  "  Friar's  Balsam  " 
and  other  nostrums.  He  began  to  practise  physic  about 
1733,  and  for  some  time  combated  the  united  elTorta  of  wit, 
learning,  argument,  and  ridicule.  The  Grab  Street  JnwTtal 
attackea  htm  in  a  well- written  article,  showing  the  mischicT- 
ous  eflects  of  his  "  pill,"  giving  instances  of  fatal  results 
from  its  use,  and  pointing  out  its  probable  principal  ingre- 
dient. Ho  replied,  giving  copies  of  depositions  made  be- 
fore certain  magistrate)!  to  show  that  these  fatalities  arose 
from  other  causes.  He  also  inserted  in  his  reply  several 
testimonials  to  his  wonderltal  success.  The  controversy 
went  on  for  some  time,  no  doubt  much  to  Ward's  profit. 
One  of  his  detractors  finishes  an  article  with  the  following 
warning  to  the  public :  — 

"Before  ;on  take  his  drop  or  pill. 
Take  leave  of  friends,  and  make  yoor  will." 
Praised   by    General   Churchill   and   Lord   Chief  Justice 
Reynolds,  ho  was  called  in  to  prescribe  for   George   the 


Commons,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  driving  his  cai^ 
Hage  through  SL  James's  Park.  He  died  in  1761,  leaving 
his  statue,  by  Carlini,  to  the  Sociotv  of  Arta. 

Dr.  Taylor,  or  the  Chevalier  Taylor,  as  he  called  himself, 
was  a  quack  oculist,  whose  impudence  was  unparalleled,  as 
his  memoirs  written  by  himself  will  testify. i  Dr.  Joho- 
son,  in  a  conversation  with  bis  friend  Beauclerk,  talking 
of  celebrated  and  successful  irregular  practisers  in  physic, 
swd  :  "  Taylor  was  the  most  ignorant  man  I  ever  knew, 
but  BprighUy ;  Ward  the  dullest.  Taylor  challenged  me 
once  to  talk  Latin  with  him.  I  quoted  some  of  Horace, 
which  he  took  to  be  part  of  my  onn  speech.  He  said  a 
few  words  well  enough."  Beauclerk.  —  "1  remember,  sir, 
you  wA  that  Taylor  was  an  instance  how  far  impudence 
could  carry  ^norance."  It  was  said  of  Taylor  that  five 
of  his  coach-horses  were  blind  in  consequence  of  their 
master  having  exercised  his  skill  upon  them. 

About  this  time  there  practised  in  MooriieldB  a  quack 
who  advertised  himself  as  the  "  Unborn  Doctor."  A 
writer  of  the  time  speaka  of  him  as  the  "stuttering  Un- 
Iwni  Doctor,"  and  relates  that  a  gentleman  having  asked 
him  to  explain  his  title,  he  replied,  ■'  Why,  you  s-s-ee, 
sir,  I  w-w-as  not  b-born  a  d-d-doctor,  and  s-s-so  I  am  an 
u-u-u-unbom  doctor." 

We  may  men^on  here  Dr.  Hancock,  who  recommended 
cold  water  and  stewed  prunes  as  a  universal  panacea. 
There  was  also  the  proprietor  of  the  Anodyne  Necklace, 
the  wearing  of  which  for  one  night  would  enable  children 
to  cut  their  teeth  without  pain,  even  though  they  had  pre- 
viously been  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  These  necklaces 
had  a  good  sale  at  the  really  moderate  price,  considering 
their  <%ect,  of  five  shillings  each. 

We  must  not  pass  over  the  gentleman  who  thus  intro- 
duces himself  in  the  Evening  Post  of  August  the  6th, 
1717:  "This  is  to  give  notice  that  Doctor  Benjamin 
Thomhill,  sworn  serrant   to  His  Majesty   King   George, 


good  of  all  people  that  lie  languishing  under  distempers, 
be  knowing  that  Tatenta  in  agro  non  eft  abscondita  —  that 
a  talent  ought  not  to  be  hid  in  the  earth.  Therefore  he 
exposes  himself  in  public  for  the  good  of  the  poor.  The 
many  cures  he  has  performed  hai  given  the  world  great 
satisfaction,  having  cured  filteen  hundred  people  of  Uie 
king's  evil,  and  several  hundreds  that  have  been  blind, 
1  H<  pubUita(d  hia  tnTili  lu  1783,  in  vhkb  h*  itrM  hloiKlf  "  Opthdlml- 


lame,  deaf,  and  diseased.     God  Almighty  baring  Ixa 

E leased  to  bestow  upon  htm  so  great  a  talent,  he  thinki 
imself  bound  in  duty  to  be  helfrful  to  all  sorts  of  penou 
that  are  afflicted  with  any  distemper.  He  will  tell  tod  a 
a  minute  what  distemper  you  are  troubled  with  and  wbetba 
you  are  curable  or  not.  If  not  curable  he  will  not  liki 
any  one  in  hand  if  he  might  have  fire  hundred  ponadi  lb 

Of  foreign  cjuacks  who  have  resided  in  England  we  aaj 
mention  Kiminicetti,  Katerfelto,  and  Cagliostro.  Qau 
nicetti  in  I7S5  set  up  medicated  baths  in  ChevneWit 
Chelsea,  which,  although  they  made  a  considerable  Kn» 
tEon  for  a  time,  do  not  seem  to  have  secured  the  lu^m 
favor  of  the  public,  for  in  1 782  Dominicctti  became  bub 
rupt.  Katerfelto,  an  ex-Prussian  soldier,  pracliied  b  Q* 
land  during  the  great  prevalence  of  inSuenza  in  1 T8!.  To 
the  salcof  his  nostrums  he  added  the  attractioni  of  lego- 
demain,  and  electric  and  microscopical  exhibitions.  Co*- 
per,  in  his  "  Task  "  alludes  to  him  ;  — 

"And  Katerfelto,  wiih  his  hair  on  end 
At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  bii  brtid," 
The  "arch-quack"  Caglioatro,  whose  story  is  told  If 
Carlyle,  favored  England  with  his  presence  from  1785  ID 
1787.  He  lived  in  Sloane  Street,  Knightsbridge,wbettke 
did  a  good  trade  in  Egi-ptian  pills  at  thirty  shillingi  *• 
drachm. 

In  1 780,  Dr.  Graham  opened  a  house  in  the  kitlva 
Terrace  as  the  Temple  of  Health.  His  rooms  were  stnW 
with  glass  globes,  marble  statues,  medico- electric  appanlnS 
figures  ofdi'agons,  stained  glass,  and  other  theatrical  prop- 
erties. The  air  was  drugged  with  incense,  aad  tiie  t»r 
was  charmed  with  strains  of  music  from  a  selif-acting  orgu. 
Here  he  lectured  on  the  beneficial  effects  of  elcetrici? 
and  magnetism,  and  explained,  according  to  hit  adverliM- 
ments,  "  the  whole  art  of  enjoying  health  and  vigor  * 
body  and  mind,  and  of  preserving  and  exalting  jierwwu 
beauty  and  loveliness ;  or,  in  othi^  words,  of  hvjnE  »i* 
health,  honor,  and  happiness  in  this  world  for  at  leul  ■ 
hundred  years."  One  of  the  means  to  this  end  wis  a* 
frequent  use  of  mud  baths  at  a  guinea  each  ;  aod  oo  iw 
tain  occasions  he  might  be  seen  up  to  his  chin  ui  muOi 
accompanied  by  the  priestess  of  the  temple,  otherwiM 
Vestina,  the  Goddess  of  Health.  This  "  goddew "  «• 
Emma  Lyons,  previously  a  domestic  servant,  afler«»ro 
the  wife  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  thefiitaddUm 
Nelson.  Dr.  Graham  removed  to  Schombere  Home "» 
Pall  Mall,  where  he  opened  the  Temple  of  HeJtIi  m 
Hymen.  Here  he  had  his  celestial  bed,  which  he  F^ 
fessed  cost  sixty  thousand  pounds.  One  night  in  this  M 
secured  a  beautiful  progeny,  and  might  be  had  ''?'?* 
hundred  pounds.  For  a  supplj  of  his  Elixir  of  lift  " 
required  one  thousand  pounds  in  advance.  A  ft"*™ 
traveller  who  was  in  England  at  the  time  described  i™ 
temple,  with  its  van-colored  transparent  glasses,  iw  r^ 
vases  of  perfumes,  half-guinea  treatises  on  healtb,  '^ 
divine  balm  at  a  guinea  a  bottle.  Magneto-electnc  t*^ 
were  on  the  second  floor,  and  might  be  slept  in  for  nnj 
pounds  a  night  F.ach  bed  rested  on  six  marey,  Irw^ 
parent  columns.  The  perfiimed  drapery  was  of  pufp'^  "^ 
curtains  of  celestial  blue.  .   . 

Graham  spared  no  expense  to  attract  risiton.  He  1^ 
iwo  footmen  in  gaudy  liveries  and  gold-laced  hsM  » 
stand  at  the  entrance.  HU  rooms  at  night  ^.,^' 
iantly  lighted.  With  an  admittance  fee  ot  five  ^^ 
his  rooms  were  crowded  by  people  anxious  to  see  thii  i»* 
nificent  show  and  to  hear  the  lecture  of  the  qusrt  '»"' 
assistants.  One  of  his  adyerlisements  infomu  iit  »" 
y  Vestina,  the  rosy  Goddess  of  Health,  presides  st  w 
evening  lecture,  asHsling  at  the  display  of  m«,™°H 
meteors,  and  of  that  sacred  vital  fire  over  «!)"»  ff 
watches,  and  whose  application  in  the  cure  of  disflwe>  . 
daily  has  the  honor  of  directing.  The  ^eK"P''';^^Z 
tion  of  the  apparatus  in  the  davtiuie  is  condacled  ^ 
officiating  junior  priest."  This  priest  was  a  young  me^ 
man,  afterwards  Dr.  Mitford,  and  father  of  the  ceieDrw™ 
very  large,  »nd  i-hen  *« 
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lublic  ceased  to  patronize  him  and  his  receipts  fell  off,  the 
Temple  of  Health  was  closed,  and  the  whole  of  the 
'  properliea"  were  aold  by  auction  in  1784.  Graham  died 
KMr  ID  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow. 
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LUCKY  NUMBERS. 


There  ia  a  widely  spread  tendencj  to  believe  in  lucky 
lumben.  The  mystical  properties  of  numbers,  and  the 
loctrine  of  cbances,  haie  both  something  to  do  with  this 
untter.  Card-players  have  a  number  of  crotchets  of  this 
:iiid  —  "  luck  under  the  deuce,"  bad  luck  under  the  nine  of 
liamODds,  an  even  number  for  the  trump  card.  One  theory 
Ays  that  even  numbers  are  unlucky,  because  each  cau  be 
lirided  into  two,  thereby  denoting  death  and  diisolution. 
3ne  nation  made  the  year  consist  of  S59  days,  bo  that  it 
ihoultl  nol  divide  into  twelve  equal  months.  Some  of  the 
larly  Chriatians  pronounced  for  odd  numbers ;  because  God 
s  1  in  3,  and  because  Ho  made  holy  the  7th  day.  The 
lumber  7  and  ita  multiples  were  on  other  grounds  made 
iicky ;  because  a  human  being  sheds  his  teeth  at  T,  be- 
:omeB  a  youth  at  twice  7,  a  man  at  thrice  7,  and  reaches 
lis  grand  climacteric  at  nine  times  7.  In  some  parts  of 
Bngland,  the  housewives  put  their  hens  on  an  odd  number 
tf  eggs  ;  because,  with  an  even  number,  they  fear  there 
rould  be  no  chicks.  The  current  year  of  our  Lord  is  al- 
ways a  lucky  number  in  the  estimation  of  some  persons. 
A.ddLeon  said,  in  the  Spectator;  "  I  have  been  told  of  »  cer- 
tain zealous  dissenter,  who,  being  a  great  enemy  to  Popery, 
Bad  believing  that  bad  men  are  the  most  fortunate  in  the 
world,  will  lay  two  to  one  on  the  number  66B  against  any 
other  number  ;  because,  saya  he,  it  is  the  number  of  Uie 
i>east."  This  mystical  number  has  played  a  great  part  in 
luck  apecnlations.  Some  Apocalyptic  interpreters  will  hare 
it  that  666  is  the  Pope  him<>elf ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
Roman  Catholic  journalist  haa  recently  striven  to  show  that 
if  Bismarck  were  spelled  Bistmarck,  it  would  be  exactly 

auivalenC  to  666.  Number  3  is  greativ  in  favor  for  luck  ; 
toolboys  insist  that  the  third  time  will  be  fair,  or  will  re- 
sult in  success.  There  ia  an  old  superstition  or  maxim, 
call  it  which  we  may,  that  three  handfuls  of  »and  on  a  dead 
body  are  as  good  as  a  iiineral.  The  Romans  bad  notions 
about  the  breadth  of  a  camp  fosae  meoauring  an  odd  num- 
ber of  feet ;  the  holding  of  markets  at  intervala  of  an  odd 
number  of  days ;  the  taking  of  the  census  at  intervals  of  an 
odd  number  of  years;  the  dining  at  a  triclinium  or  three- 
sided  table ;  the  Graces  being  three,  the  Furies  three,  and 
the   Muses   seven.     Greek  cities   had  an  odd   number  of 

Ettes.  The  French  peasantry  have  a  knack  of  making  out 
cky  and  unlucky  years  for  great  personages,  by  adding 
together  the  year  of  our  Lord,  the  digits  which  compose 
that  number,  Uie'a^e  of  the  individual,  and  the  number  of 
years  between  his  oirth,  marriage,  or  some  other  notable 
event  in  his  life  —  an  elastic  sort  of  process,  which  can  be 
maile  to  prove  anything  we  wish. 

The  silly  belief  in  lucky  numbers  has  nowhere  been  cat^ 
ried  to  a  more  absurd  extent  than  in  reference  to  lottery 
tickets.  The  state  openly  and  avowedly  gave  less  than  it 
received ;  the  aggregate  of  prizes  was  far  lower  than  the 
money  paid  by  the  public  for  the  tickets )  and  the  pro&t 
was  transferred  to  the  treasury  as  revenue.  The  state  mo- 
rality raid  to  the  public  :  "  We  do  not  cheat  yon  ;  you  can 
buy  tickets  or  not,  as  you  please ;  and  whatever  priie  you 
draw,  we  will  honorably  pay  you  the  full  amount ;  aa  to 
tiie  blanks,  you  must  of  course  take  your  chance,  and  must 
be  prepared  to  expect  that  they  are  much  more  numerous 
than  &e  prizea."  Then  why  did  the  public  ruah  to  the 
lottery  offices  to  buy  tickets,  knowing  all  the  time  that 
whatever  the  state  might  win  by  the  system  must  neces- 
sarily be  lost  by  the  aggrerate  of  ticket-buyers  'I  Every 
buyer  hoped  that  hia  particular  ticket  would  be  a  lucky  one, 
and  would  bring  him  some  large  sum.  Every  ticket  was 
numbered ;  and  he  might  indulge  his  otra  fancy  in  select- 
ing a  particular  number. 

As  no  one  knew  beforehand  which  number  would  be  suc- 


cessful, and  as  all  had  an  equal  chance  of  success,  a  reason- 
able man  would  just  as  willingly  purchase  one  number  as 
another.  But  lottery-ticket  buyers  were  nal  reasonable ; 
they  were  gamblers,  although  they  did  not  say  it,  and  per- 
hapa  did  not  even  know  it ;  and  were  tempted  by  whatever 
superstition  clung  to  luck  in  numbers.  The  lottery  con- 
tractors or  lottery  office  keepers  knew  this  well,  and  made 
their  market  out  of  it ;  each  one  claimed  to  have  been  par~ 
ticularly  fortunate  in  the  sale  of  tickets  which  had  turned 
up  prizea ;  and,  on  tbe  principle  pout  hoe,  propter  hoc, 
invited  the  public  to  l>elieve  that  past  good  luck  was  an 
augury  of  future  good  tuck  at  the  same  office.  One  of  the 
firms,  catching  hold  of  an  old  woman  named  Goodluck, 
gave  her  £G0  a  year  for  the  use  of  her  name  as  a  nominal 
partner ;  and  for  many  years  the  house  of  Goodluck  &  Co. 
took  the  lead.  So  large  was  the  business  done  by  some  of 
these  firms,  that  as  much  as   £10,000  w 


given  for  the  goodwill  of  a  lotteiy  office. 

In  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  footman  of  a  lady  of  quality 
dreamed  that  two  particular  numbers  would  turn  up  prizes ; 
he  bought  these  two  tickets  on  the  following  da^ ;  but  they 
both  turned  up  blanks,  and  he  put  an  end  to  his  exbtence. 
In  bis  trunk  was  found  a  memorandum  to  the  eScct  that, 
when  his  riches  came  to  him,  he  would  marry  Grace 
Farmer,  that  be  would  make  her  wait  upon  him,  and  that 
he  would  eat  and  drink  all  day  long.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  same  reign,  a  mathematician,  familiar  with  the  theory 
of  probabilities,  demonstrated  that,  in  a  particular  year,  the 
chances  were  34,999  to  1  againat  a  particular  number  win- 
ning the  £10,000  prize;  11,669  to  1  against  a  £a,000  prize  ; 
and  6  to  I  against  obtaining  any  prize  at  all.  But  all  such 
warnings  were  of  no  uae.  A  banker's  clerk  was  one  day 
found  raving  mad  in  the  street  ;  he  had  boujiht  a  ticket 
bearing  a  favorite  number,  and  was  robbed  of  it ;  on  the 
day  ofthe  drawing  of  the  lottery  that  number  came  up  a 
£30,000  prize,  and  grief  and  rage  were  too  much  for  him. 

The  days  of  George  111.  were  full  of  odd  incidents  about 
lucky  numbers  in  the  lottery.  One  Mr.  Barnes,  a  grocer, 
bought  four  consecutive  numbers ;  fearing  that  this  would 
be  unlucky,  he  exchanged  one  of  them  ;  but  by  an  annoy- 
ing freak  of  fortune,  the  rejected  number  turned  up  a  £20,- 
000  prize,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  Captain  Young. 
Atmut  a  fortnight  before  the  drawing  of  one  ofthe  lotteries, 
three  friends  determined  to^uy  a  ticket  among  them  ;  bnt 
not  being  able  to  agree  upon  the  number  to  be  selected,  they 
requested  a  little  girl  to  decide  for  them.  She  fixed  upon 
No.  10,000.  They  did  not  like  it,  thinking  the  number  too 
obvious,  not  sufficiently  mysterious.  She  refused  to  amend 
her  choice,  declaring  her  conviction  that  the  number  would 
prove  a  lucky  one.  Whereupon,  setting  her  down  as  a  silly 
gooae,  they  bought  another  ticket;  but  No.  10,000,  as  it 
happened,  tli/l  turn  up  a  prize  o(  £20,000. 

An  odd  incident  was  connected  with  a  lottery  ticket 
early  in  the  present  century.  Baron  D'Aguilar  was  re- 
quested by  a  friend  to  purchase  for  him  No.  14,068,  which 
he  felt  certain  would  prove  a  lucky  one.  The  baron  could 
not  fuISl  the  commission,  for  he  found  that  this  particular 
number  was  already  sold.  The  number  came  up  a  prize  of 
£20,000.  So  far  there  was  vexation  for  Baron  D'Aguilar's 
friend.     On  the  otlier  hand,  the  lucky  winner  (a  draper  in 


had  entered  their  numbers  in  a  note-twok   a. 

dum ;  but  he  wrote  14,66S  instead  of  14,06S,  and  remained 

long  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  that  ticket  had  proved  a  lucky 

The  owner  of  White  Conduit  Houae,  some  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago,  lost  his  all  by  lotteries,  and  became  im- 
poverished. Meeting  a  Iriend  one  day,  he  said  ho  had  a 
presentiment  that  a  particular  number  would  be  a  great 

Erize ;  money  was  tent  to  him  to  buy ;  it  came  up  a  prize ; 
e  squandered  the  treasure,  and  died  a  beggar.  A  man,  and 
his  cousin,  a  married  woman,  clubbed  their  small  means  to 
buy  a  sixteenth  of  a  lotterv  ticket ',  she  went  to  the  office  to 
buy  it,  taking  with  her  a  little  girl ;  the  girl,  being  asked  to 
select  the  number,  fixed  upon  23,824  ;  she  could  give  no 
particnlar  reason,  but  adhered  to  her  choice  —  declaring  - 
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that  the  number  would  be  a  luck;  one.  It  cwae  up  a  priEe 
of  £10,000;  the  man  went  and  receired  the  due  aliquot 
part,  £625.  Having  some  peculiar  aotious  about  the 
property  or  Don-property  of  married  women,  he  pocketed 
all  the  money ;  bat  the  law  afl«rwardB  compellea  him  to 
■hare  it  withlier.  Charles  Lamb  tells  a  story  of  a  gentle- 
man who  had  purchased  No.  I,0ii9 ;  passii^  a  lottery  office, 
he  saw  a  placard  announcing  that  tliat  number  had  come 
up  a  £20,000  prize  ;  he  walked  round  St  Paul'ii  to  coAl  his 
BgitatioQ  before  entering  the  office  ;  on  going  back  again, 
he  found  that  he  had  mistaken  10,069  for  1,069. 

Hie  law  had  frequently  W  decide  cases  about  lucky  num- 
bers.    A  lady  (just  before  the  abolition  of  lotteries  in  1826) 
wished  to  purchase  the  number  of  the  year  in  which  she 
1792;  finding  this  was  sold,  she  bought  —  ''''' 


was  born,  I 


a  the 


nounced  as  a  £30,000  prize ;  and  she  brought  an  action  for 
the  money  ;  but  it  was  proved  that  her  ears  or  her  imagi- 
nation must  bave  decdved  her.  In  another  case,  one  Mr. 
U'Kellar  owed  some  kindness  to  his  IHend,  Mr.  Bellamy. 
He  bought  a  quarter  of  a  ticket,  and  said  that  Bellamy 
should  ^ve  half  the  piticeeds,  if  it  turned  up  a  prixe.  This 
was  done  twice  over,  but  both  tickets  were  blanks.  Bella- 
my's daughter  then  dreamed  that  No.  5  would  be  a  £20,- 
000  prize ;  thin  number  was  not  to  be  had ;  but "  Something 
told  Bellamy  to  multiply  his  daughter's  number  by  ilaelt, 
and  add  2  to  it."  This  made  27.  No.  27  was  bought,  and 
it  was  drawn  a  £20,000  prize.  M'Eellar  declared  that  he 
had  not  repeated  his  promise  after  the  second  failure,  and  a 
lawsuit  was  maintained  to  decide  this  point.  Bellamy  also 
claimed  an  additional  percentage  "  for  the  ingenuity  of  his 
guess  about  No.  27." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
Thb  street  cars  in  EiUnbnrgh  are  lighted  with  gas. 


Thb  French  are  following  ths  example  of  the  Germans  m  rs- 
OTganiiing  their  artillerj. 

M.  OrrCHBAQB,  the  well-known  composer,  his  become  lessee 
of  the  Qaiel^  Theatre,  FsHs. 


new  National  Theatre 
rt  la  Chaise  is  that  of 


Thb  "duplex"  system  of  telegraphy  is  being  tried  on  th 
English  telegraph  lines  under  the  auspices  of  the  Post  Office. 


Ah  engineer  and  head  sub-sn^neer  of  the  French  navy  are 
studying  the  construction  of  composite  wood  and  iron  ships  in 
Fortsmouth  (&ng.)  dockyard. 

To  M.  Thiers  the  following  is  attributed:  "The  eflorts  of 
the  Right  against  the  Republic  resemble  those  of  an  in&nt  who 
attempts  to  upaet  a  railway  train  with  a  pin." 

Mk.  Craxles  Hekeiho,  linendraper,  Holbom,  London,  is 
reported  to  have  left  a  fortune  not  much  short  of  >  million  and 
a  half.    It  wasn't  shrewd  of  HeeUng  to  Icgve  it  1 


The  ex  Italian  Admiral  Fersano,  who  suffered  ddcat  by  Ike : 
Austrians  at  Lis**,  and  who  after  that  disaatroos  aSsii  wnte ' 
the  famons  "  We  are  nMStcrt  of  the  waters,"  is  aboat  lo  puUiA  - 
a  detailed  history  of  the  Lissa  naval  engagnnent. 

B£b.  G.  Smith,  of  the  British  Mnaeum,  whose  tmulidce  rf 
the  Chaldean  account  of  the  Deluge  has  caused  so  mudi  ta^ 
lately,  has  been  asked  by  the  proprietors  of  a  daily  Loita 
paper  to  go  to  the  'Eaat  to  undertake  further  researches. 


The  excavations  on  the  Esqnitine  . . 
sional  relics  of  ancient  art  A  fine  female  bust  of  white  mitfc 
is  one  of  the  most  recently  discovered  treasures  of  tins  kiid. 
There  are  remnants  of  red  and  yellow  paint  on  the  pa 
oak-leaves  which  crown  this  head. 

Th>  gentleman  who  calls  hhnself  "Lewis  Carroll," 
snch  is  so  widely  known  as  the  antbor  of  the  faiir  storie . 
ice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,"  and  "  Thronsh  the  LooUl 
Glass,"  is  the  Rev.  Hr.  Dodsdon,  of  Christ  Choreh,  Odii 
The  stories  were  first  told  to  Uiss  Alice  liddeil,  iIm  du^ 
of  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 

Whxh  Laplace  nMt  the  late  Mrs.  Somerville  Ibr  the  £nt: 
time,  be  said,  in  his  lofly  way,  "  Madam,  there  have  beaiol|f( 
three  women  who  have  understood  me — yourself,  CucKi^ 
Herichel,  and  a  Mrs.  Greig,  of  whom  I  have  never  beeniUin 
to  learn  anjlbing."  "  I  was  Mrs.  Greig,"  said  the  modest  UtM 
woman,  "So,  then,  there  are  only  two  of  yon  !  "  ezclsintn 
the  phUosopber.  I 


of  musical  Europe,  has  had  another  di      .  _  _    . 
with  his  comic  opera.  La  Fille  dt  Madamt  Aiuct,  produced 
the  Fantaisies-Parisiennes.    It  is  not  ui  opera  buffo,  bat  s  p 
nine  musical  comedy,  treating  of  a  story  of  the  Halle  and  I 
March^  des  Innocents  in  Paris,  at  ihe  pniod  of  the  RepoUka; 
Directory.    Mile.  Lange,   the  famed  actress,  is  inlrodncedb 
the  drama.     M.  Jjecoo^t  music  is  prononnced  to  be  most  {if 
uant  and  eibilaiating. 

M.  Kanxi,  the  inventor  of  the  hteedUoader  which  hu  beat 
adopted  by  the  War  Department  at  St  Fetenbnrg  fbr  tbe  B»-' 
sian  army,  hu  jast  published  a  pamphlet  at  Pt^oe  in  wivA 
he  describes  a  new  invention  of  his  called  the  "  Knlomet,"  *'■ 
hand  mitrailienr.  The  Knlomet,  be  says,  is  of  simple  oooitnfr 
tion,  and  may  be  used  by  the  soldier  on  an*  gronad,  bowervj 
billy,  just  like  a  rifle.  It  is  comparatively  cheaper  a~ ''  ~ — 
than  the  Werodl  and  other  breachloaden  used  by 

armies,  and  a  soldier  armed  with  it  can  nnder  all  drt . 

fire  thrice  as  rapidly  as  with  the  sQndnadelgewehr ;  in  batllei 
will  fire  twenty-fbnr  shots  a  minute,  while  other  breechlr"^ 

Thb  second  volume  of  the  Memoir*  of  Moachelet,  edited  tf 
his  widow,  has  just  appeared  at  Leipzig.  This  work,  whick^ 
now  complete,  is  fbll  of  inlerwting  information  abont  tklj 
musical  events  of  the  last  h^f-centnry.  Moscheles  kept,Bpl»1 
the  day  of  bis  death,  two  years  ago,  a  diary  in  whieb  ba-' 
miniitely  recorded  all  his  experiences,  and  his  constant  ioM-j 
course  with  such  men  as  Beethoven,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  tat  j 
Schamann  enabled  him  to  collect  >  mass  of  facts  and  onralo*^: 
which  throw  much  valuable  light  on  recent  musical  history. 
The  ereiter  part  of  this  diary  was  written  in  London,  whs* 
Moscheles  settled  in  182G  ;  and  he  deecribes  in  a  vivid  and  l^ 
tractive  stvle  tbe  variouB  incident*  of  his  career  in  England  •• 
the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  and  the  evoits  «Ud» 
c  IhattiaM, 


ViHOBHT  Pol,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Blodem  PoHA 
poets  after  Mickiewicz,  died  at  Lembcrg  last  month  in  his  eiity' 
sixth  year.  His  "  Songs  of  Janns."  written  during  the  ianr> 
rectton  of  1830,  in  whic^  he  fbughl  as  a  common  soldier,  soa» 
Rained  a  wide  popularity  in  Poland,  and  many  of  them  ait  sang 
By  the  Polish  peasantry  to  this  day.  Scarcely  leas  popnlaral« 
the  "  Song  about  our  Country  "  and  "  Mohort,"  both  full  af 
that  fervent  palHotism  which  is  characteristic  of  the  b«st  Polish 
poetry  of  our  time,  and  remarkable  for  a  style  at  once  vigoiwu 
snd  simple.  Vincent  Fo)  filled  for  some  years  before  his  death 
the  chair  of  ethnology  in  the  UniverHty  of  Cctcow,  and  ws*. 


1873.] 


FORBiaS  NOTMS. 


■ppointed  a  few  veelu  ago  a  member  or  the  new  Academj  of 
Sciencrg  in  ihal  citj,  but  his  bad  heajth,  which  had  broDj^ht  on 
a  temporary  alt&ck  of  blindnciu,  almost  incauacilaCed  him  for 
work.  His  fiuiera]  took  place  at  Cracow  and  waa  attended  b; 
Mveral  thocuande  of  his  counliymen. 

Wh  find  this  in  the  London  Court  Joumai:  "  An  inddent  was 
told  the  other  daj  of  an  artiBt  gifted  in  his  own  psrticiilar  line, 
bat  whose  career,  nnfbrtnnalelj  Ibr  art,  was  cut  short  bj  death 
—  the  late  Henrj  Tidey.  Among  lovers  of  tut  Tide;  was 
looked  upon  as  a  really  great  figore-painter.  and  though  his 
merits  failed  to  brine  him  Academy  hoDors,  his  pictores  were 
eagerly  boaght  bv  collectora  and  dealers  before  th^  had  lell  the 
easel.  He  had  always  far  more  commissions  than  he  could  un- 
dertake, and  at  leogtb  his  health  broke  down  under  this  con- 
Btanc  demand  fur  the  fmils  of  his  brain.  One  of  his  last  and 
moat  admired  works  is  called  tbe '  Bride  of  Abydos,'  fmia  By- 
ron's poem.  The  very  day  Mr.  Tidey  died,  his  jjiclurc  chanced 
to  be  sold  by  the  dealer  to  whom  ho  hid  ^old  it.  It  feii^hed  a 
Large  price,  but  immediately  tbe  news  of  his  death  became 
known  half- a  dozen  different  persons  were  readv  lo  give  double 
the  price  for  it*  possession.  However,  the  lucky  owner  would 
not  part  with  it,  and  the  picture  is  now  in  America,  where  it  is 
likely  to  remain." 

Am  intereatioK  discovery  has,  it  is  stated,  been  mode  lately 
hj  an  Italian.  He  has  hit  upon  a  method  by  which  nerves  may 
be  tuned  like  harp-striogs,  and  brought  intu  hannon;  with  eacii 
other.  His  theoiT  is  tbat  nervous  syslema,  like  mnsical  instrn- 
ments,  are  all  liable  to  change  of  lotie,  and  this  change  is  of 
little  importance  if  all  the  nerve*  chani^e  together,  as  by  atten- 
tion to  iflet  and  temperature  the  evil  may  be  corrected  en  moue, 
but  when,  owing  lo  accident  or  noeven  wear,  the  general  har- 
mony of  the  nerves  is  destroyed,  a  disconnected  action  is  the 
reBnlt,  and  a  special  mode  of  treatment  is  required,  of  which  be 
professes  to  possess  the  key.  He  calls  himself  a  "  DBrvG'tuner," 
and  contracts  to  keep  nerves  in  order  by  the  month  or  year. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  wby  people  should  not  take  lessons 
in  "  nerve- tuning,"  and,  like  nolin  performers,  acquire  them- 
selvea  the  Inning  art.  Some  nerves,  like  fiddles,  want  tuning 
Bach  time  they  aie  nsed,  and  if  every  man  and  woman  could 
screw  np  his  or  her  nerve  fibres  as  Uiey  become  relaxed,  the 
irorld  would  be  saved  n  vast  amount  of  trouble,  for  it  cannot  be 
Senied  that  the  prindpal  luScrers  from  nervous  disorders  are 
not  those  who  immediately  labor  under  them,  bat  their  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

AccORDino  to  a  note  recently  presented  lo  the  Paris  Acad- 
siDj  of  Sciences  by  M.  E.  Violette,  the  manager  of  some  nitre 
refineries  at  Lille,  platinum  can  be  fused  in  an  ordinary  furnace, 

Kovlded  there  is  a  strong  draaght.  Tbe  furnace  constructed  by 
.  Violelte  fbr  his  experiments  had  a  capacity  of  about  a  cubic 
i>etre,  and  was  connected  to  a  shaft  more  than  ninety-eight  feet 
liich,  and  about  4  feet  diameter,  A  strong  and  poweHnI  draught 
acisled  in  this  shaft,  which  was  employed  to  carry  off  the  prad- 
ictB  of  combustion  from  eight  large  boiler  fuTnaces;  so  that 
lie  combustion  in  the  expcrimeDtaL  furnace  was  reiy  active. 
;^raciblea  of  various  materials  charged  with  iron  were  speedilv 
Dsed  with  their  contents,  and  even  a  Hessian  crucible,  which 
rare  the  Iiest  lesnlls,  was  partially  fused,  the  carbon  lining, 
■birever,  resisting  per^tly.  Into  a  Hesdan  crucible,  therefore, 
m.  Violette  placed  fifty  grammes  of  platinum,  both  spongy  and 
a  fragments,  and  after  snbmitting  the  crucible  to  the  nimace  for 
in  boar,  a  button  of  platinum  perfectly  melted,  and  weighing  fifVy 
[rsmmes,  was  obtained.  By  means  of  the  intense  heat  of  this 
tamace,  M.  Yioletle  succeeded  in  obtaining  crystallised  alumlD- 
nm  by  placing  a  mijiture  of  the  metal  and  borax  in  the  cmci- 
tie.  This  &ct  has  an  interest  for  those  who  would  make  arlifi- 
ial  eema  ;  several  precious  stones,  as  the  mby  and  the  sapphire, 
»naut  almost  wholly  of  alomina,  with  small  qnautities  of  silica 
knd  oxide  of  iron,  while  tbe  emerald,  the  topaz,  and  the  opal, 
^re  composed  principally  of  silica,  with  more  or  less  of  ainmina. 

SdiNiBTaK  Jat  took  occasion  at  tbe  ThankagiTing  Dinner 
•i-ren  in  Vienna,  to  direll  npon  the  necessities  for  ^e  indnstriea 
■f  tbis  conntiy  being  adeqnatelj  represented  in  the  Viennese 
Szbibition  next  year.  Whilst  regretting  that,  in  his  opluion, 
nJBcient  attention  had  not  been  given  to  the  subject  in  the 
Toited  States,  Mr.  Jay  remarked :  "la  any  event,  I  understand 
bst  oar  common  school  system,  which  Europe  begins  to  recog- 
ilze  as  constituting  the  basis  and  strength  of  our  iiislilations, 
rill  be  fairiy  represented.  It  has  been  resolved  by  tbe  State 
>epattineDt  at  Washington  that  there  shall  be  sent  to  Vienna 
ill  reports,  embracing  the  educational  statistics,  together  with 
tie  school  reports  of  the  States,  cities,  and  towns,  law  schools, 


oollegee,  and  universities  of  this  country.  And  that  there  also 
be  erected  on  the'  ground  assigned  to  the  United  States  buildings 
to  represent  American  schools  in  full  operation,  with  all  the 
desks,  ehairs,  maps,  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  institution, 
so  that  spectators  will  be  piaeticaJiv  inntrHCled  in  the  manner 
in  which  schools  are  conducted  in  ihe  United  States.  Those  of 
you  who  have  visited  the  polytecbnic  schools  of  Austria  wil] 
well  believe  that  if  our  school  commissioners  can  give  usefn) 
advice  as  regards  elementary  educauon,  they  may  in  turn  learn 
mncl)  in  the  more  advanced  schools  of  Vienna,  with  their  course. 
for  apprentices,  their  museums  and  collections,  for  the  improTe< 
ment  of  our  higher  schools,  in  points  that  concern  that  artistic 
excellence  which  advances  the  position  of  the  artisan  and  the. 


Bbitibu  babies  of  tbe  period  have  just  reason  to  complain  of 
their  lot.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  practice  or  killing 
babies  and  throwing  their  bodies  about  the  streets  had  become 
so  common  in  London,  that  it  whs  found  necessaiy  to  put  a 
check  ufon  it.    Fashion,  ever  Gckle,  has  now  taken  to  kidnap. 

Cg  babies  ;  peo^e,  instead  of  wanting  to  get  rid  of  babies,  are 
t  upon  acquiring  them,  and  it  is  quite  as  unsaie  to  iMve  a 
baby,  about  as  an  nmbrella.  The  infant  is  snapped  up  in  a  mo. 
ment,  and  the  diances  are  a  dozen  to  one  against  its  ever  being 
restored  to  its  proper  owner.  Indeed,  so  frequent  are  theae  mis- 
appropriations of  oabies,  that  they  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  Ihe  babies  are  taken  by  mistake  j  absent  persons 
pick  np  a  baby  and  carry  it  off  as  tlieywonld  a  pair  or  glovea 
or  any  other  article  of  small  value.  The  following  advertise- 
ment, which  appears  in  the  Dtih  Tdtgraph,  shows  how  easily 
nowadays  babies  may  be  lost ;  "  Baby.  —  The  lady  who  held  a 
baby  in  Brent's  Park  on  Thonday  while  the  maid  fetched  a 
cake,  and  on  her  return  could  not  be  fbnud,  is  reqoested  to  send 
the  baby  to  13  Queen 's-souare,  Bloomsbary."  The  lady  who 
thus  accidentally  carried  off  a  child  cannot  do  less  than  take  it 
back  herself  in  a  cab.  If  sent  by  a  third  person,  the  nnfbrtn- 
nate  baby  may  be  carried  off  ngaiu,  and  be  bandied  about  for 
months  before  it  reaches  home.  If  the  lady's  engagements  will 
not  allow  her  to  restore  the  child  immediately,  norhaps  the  next 
time  she  is  walking  in  the  direction  of  Bloomsbary  she  will  ni 
foryet  that  she  has  a  little  stranger  in  her  possession  whii 
might  as  well  be  returned  to  its  parents. 


ir  possession  whic^ 


Ah  American  coireepondent  of  the  London  Athemaim  Aifc 
nishea  that  journal  with  the  following  hitherto  unpublished  let- 
ter of  George  Washington :  — 

"HoDVT  Touioa,  Atnvy s, iTsg. 

"Dear  Sir,  — At  length  I  have  got  «nte  answer  to  my  appli. 
cation  tor  Wolf  Dogs.    I  wish  ii  were  more  satistactorv  b 


sham,  a  Gentleman  of  family  and  fortune  in  Ireland  ;  and  is  ii^ 
these  words  :  '  I  have  jnat  received  a  letter  from  your  noble  and, 
virtuous  friend  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  in  which  he  commu- 
nicates yonr  wish  to  obtain  a  breed  of  the  (rue  Irish  wolf  dog 
and  desires  me  to  procure  it,  I  have  been  these  several  yeiJs' 
-  '--  --■  -ogot  that  breed  withoutsucceas;  ilisneariyanni- 
ive  heard  of  a  bitch  In  the  north  of  Ireland  but 
iple  anywhere.  J  am  also  told  that  the  Eari  of 
Attamonl  has  a  breed  that  is  nearlg  genuine;  if  he  has  I  will 

Srocure  two  from  him.  The  Marquis  also  wants  some  at  Us 
omain,  where  he  is  troubled  by  the  wolves.  If  masiifls  would 
be  of  any  service,  I  could  send  you  some  large  onee,  which  are 
our  guard  dogs  ;  you  will  honor  me  with  your  commands  about 
them.     They  are  very  fierce,  &ithful,  and  long-lived.' 

"  If,  npon  this  information,  yon  think  I  can  be  Ihrther  useful 
I  shall  be  happy  to  render  any  service  in  my  power.  Mastiffs' 
I  conceive,  will  not  answer  the  purposes  for  which  the  wolf  doR- 
is  wanted.  Thev  will  guard  a  pen,  which  pen  may  b«  secuned 
*'l"*  »!""''<"''  I"? .°"  ^°g"'  "i.^  ""3°." .other  way, ;  but  yonr 
object,  if  I  have  a  ngbt  conception  of  it,  is  lo  hunt  and  destroy 
wolves  by  pnrsnit,  for  which  end  the  mastiff  is  altogether  unfit. 
If  the  proper  kind  can  be  had,  1  have  no  doubt  of  their  being 
sent  by  Sir  Edward,  who  has  sought  all  occasions  to  be  obligiul 
tome. —lam,  dear  sir,  your  most  oh*,  and  affec'.  servant, 

"G*.  W^SHlHaTON. 

"  (.luilH  Cittt,  bq.,  dT  Lndler  Fiim,  FntekkibuTi." 

It  is  probable  that  as  the  world  foea  on,  somethiag  will  be 
done  before  many  years  are  past  to  miprove  the  seasons.  They 
are  all  capable  of  improvement.  Our  ^ngs  are  loo  boisterous, 
our  sammen  eillier  too  rainyor  too  hot,  our  autumns  loo  foggy! 
and  onr  winters  loo  cold.  Winter,  above  all  the  other  seasons, 
requires  immediste  attention,  because  it  is  not  only  uncomfort- 
able but  ugly )  the  absence  of  flowers  and  foliage  adds  much  u) 
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tOTT  to  Sad  that  itepi  an  tintdy  in  coateojpU 
St  least  somB  of  the  otyectionabfe  fijatnre*  of  IJiii 
The  Pall  MaU  Gautu  Dotics  that  an  ingvnioni 
Connecticnl  hai  deriied  a  plan  (br  obnating  the  naked  coedi- 
tion  of  trees  dnring  winter  time,  and  lo  prevent  the  UUng  of 
learei  bj  the  actiScial  wanning  of  the  trees.  He  asserts  that  a 
■jitem  of  stoun  pipes  twining  amoikg  the  root*  of  ibade  trees 
and  kept  hot  bj  steam  from  au  ordinaiy  ftimice-boi]w  will  hare 
the  effect  of  persnadinz  the  trees  thai  the  cold  of  December  is 
mecelj  a  delusion,  end  that  it  would  therefore  be  foUj  to  laj 
aside  their  sammer  foiisge.  This  is  a  st«p  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  if  we  can  oalj  manage  to  torn  the  east  wind  roond 
and  make  it  blow  from  the  west,  we  shall  hare  done  mneh  to 
render  lite  more  tolerable  than  it  ia  at  present. 

A  l>l8lo>HABLB  Inddent  somewhat  marred  the  festiriliea  of 
a  wedding  winch  took  place  the  other  dav  at  Alasbkirt,  in 
Annenik.  It  seemt  from  the  account  giren  bj  a  correspondent 
of  the  Lftaanl  Herald  that  at  the  marriage  ot  Bidenin  Oglow 
Poniant,  an  Armenian  merehaDt,  the  bridegroom  ealledjfbr 
certain  cheerfnl  inatnmentl  of  masic,  known  under  the  name 
of  davoul  and  loama.  The  festive  str^ns  of  these  instruments, 
however,  were  displeasing  to  the  ears  of  the  late  Hehmed 
Pasha's  family,  who  itiU  bewaiM  his  loss  in  the  adjoining 
honse,  and  the  son  of  the  deceased  Paiha,  Abdnllab  Bej,  snm- 
martlj  pat  a  slop  to  the  meiTj-making  of  hii  neigfabon  br  en- 
tering the  nnptial  dwilling  with  a  few  retainers  and  (tnaaliing 
davoul  and  lonmc    The  outraged  bridsgroom  now  went  '~ 


KZ,' 


}  do  what  he  liked  in  his  own  house.  Freah  daronla 
soumai  were  soon  procured,  and  the  festivities  rec 
with  redoubled  vigor.  Abdullah  Bej'a  reaentment 
directed  againat  the  caimacam,  and  arming  all  his  servants  he 
put  himaelf  at  their  head  and  proceeded  to  Oaman  Bev's  botise 
to  demand  sadafaction.  The  guard  at  the  door,  however, 
nifuaed  to  allow  him  iagreas,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued  be- 
tween the  followers  of  the  hostile  bevs.  Pialol  end  jataghan 
were  aoon  at  work,  and  a  fight  which  lasted  a  eonple  of  hours 
ended  in  the  deaths  of  Taiar  Be;  and  Snleiman  Be;,  brothers 
of  Abdullah  Bej,  Bnassin  Be;,  hrother  of  Oaman  Be;,  and 
one  Circuiian  guard.  Both  Abdullah  Be;  and  the  caimacam 
are  disfigured  drendfully.  One  has  a  cut  across  the  forehead, 
and  the  other  haa  1<»(  hi>  right  car.  The  ca'imacam's  daughter 
also  expiifid  from  sboer  fright.  Quiet  was  at  length  resMred 
br  the  arrival  of  a  battalion  of  troops,  but  societ;  at  ALubUrt 
Names  Abdullah  Be;  for  his  impelnona  conduct,  whidi  has  led 
to  such  nnfbrtnnate  result*. 

Last  Ma;,'BarB  the  SvitM  Timet,  S^or  Philip  Spina,  an 
artist,  went  to  Veroli,  hoping  to  find  in  the  library  of  that 
municipalitr  some  autt^raplu  not  ;et  published  of  Anonio 
Faleario.  He  was  uiuucceasful  in  his  reaearchea,  though 
there  were  formerlr  two  letters  of  Paleario  in  exiatence,  in 
which  he  refused  tlie  offer  of  retuniine  to  Veroli,  bia  native 
town,  where  his  enemies  in  their  rage  nad  stooped  to  insult 
the  tomb  of  hia  mother.  TheM  two  latter*  had  been  stolen, 
and  Signer  ,  Spina,  while  making  reaearchas,  found  in  a 
corner  of  a  baA  room,  covered  wiui  dust  and  blackened  b; 
■moke,  a  painting.  On  a  cloaer  inspection,  after  haTing 
the  painting  cleaned,  be  discovered  it  to  be  the  portrait  of 
Anoaio  Faleario,  an  Italian  reformer  of  the  i>ixteeuth  cen- 
tury, who  was  bom  in  1500,  at  Teroli,  in  the  Campagna  of 
Some.  Early  left  an  orphan,  he  wu  educated  at  Rome, 
and  applied  himself  succesafuU;  to  severe  stud;.  After 
pasting  hie  earl;  manhood  under  the  protection  of  a  Roman 
nobleine  visited  Perugia,  Siena,  Paana,  and  other  teats  of 
learning,  in  search  of  Knowledge.  After  having  achieved 
academic  distinction  in  oratory,  poetry,  and  philoeopbj,  he 
mairied  and  settled  in  Siena.  In  1937  he  quarrelled  pub- 
licl;  with  a  monkish  preacher,  and  in  IM!  publiahed 
anonvmousl;  a  treatise  "  On  the  benefit  of  Christ  s  death," 
which  exposed  him  to  the  bostilit;  of  the  Bomish  priest- 
hood. He  was  denounced  aa  a  heretic  from  the  pulpit 
In  1546  be  was  appointed  professor  of  eloqueiKe  at  Lucca, 
and  emulated  in  that  small  republic  the  position  of  Demos- 
thenes in  Athens.  His  tame  aa  an  orator  procured  him 
the  chair  of  eloquence  at  Milan,  for  wMch  he  quitted  Lucca 
in  1655.  Amid  all  the  eonteats  of  that  agitated  period, 
Faleario  advocated  political  and  religious  freedom,  and  op- 
posed papal  pretensions.     When  the  Papac;  gained  the 


ascendenc;  in  Italy,  the  inquisition  was  aet  to  work,  and 
Paleario,  among  othera,  was  accuted  of  heresj,  on  accoaia 
of  the  book  he  bad  written  twent;-fi*e  years  beiore.  B« 
was  taken  from  Milan  to  Bome  in  I5fi8,  tried,  condemned, 
aud  executed.  After  being  banged,  hia  bod;  was  burned 
at  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo  in  Borne,  on  July  6,  I5T0.  Bit 
constanc;  at  the  stake  irritated  his  cnemiet,  one  of  whon, 
Latine,  wrote  cruel  verses  on  bis  death,  and  remained  in  a 
letter  that  Paleario  had  suppressed  the  T  in  his  Christisi 
name  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  crott-  How  hii 
portrait  came  in  that  nmoicipal  library  ia  unknown,  but  ii 
IS  conjectured  that  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  Biahmi  aC 
Veroli,  and  come  into  the  hands  of  the  municipality  smce 
ISTO.  At  the  foot  of  the  painting  the  cause  ofliis  deatbii 
stated  ;  and  ancient  records  ape^  of  Paleario  as  bring  th 
moat  eloquent  man  of  his  age.  A  photogr*[A  of  iha  por- 
trait haslieen  taken  by  Signor  Spina,  which  maj  be  •eta 
at  34  Via  della  Croce.  The  s;adie  has  writt«a  an  ofidil 
letter,  at  Si^or  Spina's  request,  to  the  librarian  at  VcnA 
requesting  him  to  take  great  care  of  the  pictore. 


a  garden  without  Bowers, 


A  withered  blossom  oi 


B  withering 


plough, 
nng  bough. 


A  thought  that  diet  ere  ;et  'tia  full;  bom, 

A  hope  that  gleams  like  poppies  'midal  the  eon. 

Fair  idle  weed*  that  fianater  in  the  son, 

Fair  morning  hopes  that  foil  ere  day  be  done. 

Fair  Life,  so  seeming  fair,  so  coldl;  bright. 

Fair  Life,  beloved  of  Love,  and  ;onth'8  d^ight, — 

At  eari;  dawn,  how  fresh  thy  face  appears  I 

The  twilight  sees  it  furrowed  o'er  with  tears. 

Spring  flowers  are  sweet,  but  autumn's  wood*  are  dry. 

Spring  birds  are  silent  'neath  a  wintn  sk; ; 

^ring  tboDghts  that  wake  to  deed*  inspire  no  noitv 

When  the  dull  da;light  &des  along  the  shore  ; 

The  Ice-blocked  stream  can  bear  no  precions  fireight,  — 

The  stripped  and  tafriess  oak  stands  desolate. 

And  the  hill  fortieas  that  defied  the  foe 

In  cmmbling  fragments  fills  the  Tsle  bdow. 

Tet  is  there  golden  heau^  in  decav. 

As  Autumn's  leaves  oatabine  the  leaves  of  Hay ; 

The  calm  of  evening  with  it*  roseate  light. 

The  Starr;  silence  of  the  wintr;  night ; 

The  stillness  of  repose  when  eiorms  an  o'er. 

And  the  sea  murmurs  on  a  peacefiil  shore  ; 


And  the  sea  murmurs  on  a  peacefiil  shore  ; 
The  brooding  memoriea  of  the  paat  that  make 
The  old  man  young  again  for  Beauty's  sake ; 
The  hope  sublime  Uial  cheen  the  lonely  road 
Which  leads  him  gentl;  to  the  hilli  of  God. 


John  Dnwn. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Bdswbtt'b  Kaujito> 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooliu);  and  seed-  l 
in g  properties,  and  ia  admirably  adapted  to  all  nnnatiHiI 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  fiechlea 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  handi 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  moei;^ 
toes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

A  Nbolrctbd  Cough,  Cold,  or  Sour  Thboat,  i^d' 
mi^ht  be  chucked  by  a  simple  remedy,  like  "  Brovn't  Br^. 
chutl  Trochet,"  if  allowed  to  progress,  ma;  terminate  teri-l 

White's  Spbcialtt  for  DTSPmut  is  effectingwvM 
derful  cores.  H.  G,  White  Proprietor,  lOT  Wa^ngM 
Street,  Boston. 

Will  M.  Carletow,  the  well-known  author  of 

K!m,  "  Betsey  and  1  are  out,"  writes  regularly  for 
troit  Tribuwr,  the  most  careTuHy  edited  and  wid 
cirenlating  newspaper  in  Michigan. 
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DIMITRI  ROUDINE. 

BT    IVAM    TDROUKHIKFF,    AUTHOR    OF    "  BUOSB," 

(IhBuIoMtf /or  krxBT  Ba.tubd1i.) 
I. 

It  was  a  quiet  aummer  moraiog.  The  bud  was  alreadj' 
Ugh  ID  the  cloudleu  heavens,  but  the  dew  was  stiU 
gUatening  in  the  fields.  A  fragrant  breeze  was  blowing 
friHn  &e  scarcetjr  awakened  rallejs ;  and  in  the  damp  and 
dlent  forest  the  birds  were  singing  their  morning  song. 
At  the  top  of  a  hill  coTered  with  growing  rje,  was  to  be 
seen  a  small  village.  Walking  towards  this  village,  on  a 
narrow  vde  path,  was  a  jonng  woman  in  a  white  muslin 
dress,  a  round  straw  hat  on  her  head,  and  with  a  sunshade 
in  her  hand.  A  little  page,  dressed  as  a  Cossack,  was  fol- 
lowing her  a  few  paces  behind. 

She  advanced  without  haste  and  as  if  she  were  enjoying 
her  walk.     All  about  her  the  long,  gently-rolling  waves, 
now  of  a  silvery  gray,  now  tinted  with  red,  ran  with  soft 
murmur  over  the  bowing  rye.     Overhead  the  larks  were 
'  kiadlj  'singing.     The    young   woman    was    coming    from 
her  own  village,  which  lay  at  about  the  distance  of  a  verst 
from  the  one  towards  which  her  steps  were  bent ;  her  name 
was   Alexandra    Paulovna   Lissina.     She   was^  a   widow, 
childless,  and  tolerably  well  off ;  she  lived  with  her  brother, 
SergiuB  Panlovitch  VolinzofT,  who  had  been  a  captain  in 
the  army.      He  was  a  single  man  and  managed  her  affairs. 
Alexandra  Faulovna  reached  the  village,  stopped  at  the 
first  housej  a  very  old  and  dilapidatecl  peasant's  cabin,  and 
ordered  her  page  to  go  in  and  inquire  al>out  the  health  of 
the  woman  who  lived  in  it.     He  soon  returned,  followed 
by  an  infirm  old  peasant  with  a  white  beard. 
"  Well,  how  is  she  ?  "  asked  Alexandra  Paulovna. 
*'  She  is  still  alive,"  answered  the  old  man. 
"  Can  I  go  in  ?  " 
"Why  not  7     Of  course." 

Alexandra  Panlovna  entered  the  hut.  It  was  small, 
close,  and  ftill  of  smoke.  Some  one  was  lying  sobbing  on 
the  bench  near  the  slove.  Alexandra  Faulovna  looked 
around  aui]  saw  in  the  dim  li^ht  the  yellow,  wrinkled  face 
of  an  old  woman,  whose  head  was  enveloped  in  a  checked 
cloth.  A  thick  cloak  covered  her  nearly  to  her  neck  ;  she 
was  breaihing  with  difficulty,  and  feebly  moving  her  thin 
arms.  Alexandra  Paulovna  stepped  up  to  the  old  woman 
and  ptaccil  her  hand  gently  on  her  brow ;  it  was  burning 
hot. 

"  How  do  you  feel,  Matrona  ?  "  she  asked,  bending  over 
the  beach. 
"Dear  me,  dear  me  I  "  groaned  the  old  woman,  after  she 


had  rect^nized  Alexandra  Paulovna.     "  Very  ill,  very  ill, 
my  dear  I     My  last  hour  has  come,  my  dove  I  " 

"  With  God's  help  there  is  hope  yet,  Matrona.  Did  you 
take  the  medicine  1  sent  you  ?  " 

Hie  old  woman  gave  a  sad  groan,  but  did  not  answer. 
She  had  not  understood  the  question. 

"  She  took  it,"  explained  the  old  man,  who  remained 
standing  at  the  door. 

Alexandra  Panlovna  tamed  towards  him. 

"  Is  there  no  one  but  yon  with  her  ?  "  she  asked. 

"There's  her  granddaughter,  but  she  never  stays.  She 
can't  sit  in  one  place;  she's  so  restless  I  She's  too  lazy  to 
give  her  grandmother  even  a  glass  of  wat«r.  I  am  too  old ; 
what  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  Might  she  not  be  taken  to  the  hospital  ?  " 

"  No  I  Why  take  her  to  a  hospital  ?  It's  all  the  same 
where  one  dies.  She  has  lived  her  life.  It  seems  to  be 
God's  will.  She  can't  stir  fi^m  that  bench.  How  could 
she  get  to  the  hospital  7  If  we  were  to  lift  her  np,  she 
would  die." 

"  Ah  I  "  groaned  the  sick  woman  again ;  "  my  dear 
lady,  don't  forget  my  poor  little  orphan.  Our  master  is 
far  away,  but  you  "  — 

She  stopped,  bo  difficult  was  it  for  her  to  speak. 

"  Calm  yourself,"  answered  Alexandra  Paulovna.  "  It 
shall  be  as  you  wish.  1  have  brought  you  some  sugar  and 
tea.  If  you  are  thirsty,  drink  some.  Touhave  a 
have  you  not  ?  "  she  continued,  looking  at  the  old  n 
V  No,  we  have  n 


"  Well,  you  must  get  one ;  if  you  cannot,  I'll  send  you 
one,  Tell  your  granddaughter  she  ought  not  to  be  run- 
ning away  in  this  fashion.     Tell  her  it's  disgraceful." 

The  old  man  did  not  answer,  but  took  the  bundle  of  tea 

"  Well,  good  by,  Matrona  I  "  said  Alexandra ;  "  I  shall 
come  again  to  see  you.  Don't  be  down-hearted,  and  take 
yotir  medicine  regularly." 

The  old  woman  raised  her  head  a  little,  and  moved 
towards  Alexandra  Paulovna.  "  Give  me  your  hand,  my 
dear  lady,"  she  murmured. 

A!e\andra  Paulovna  did  not  give  her  hand ;  she  leaned 
over  her  and  kissed  her  brow. 

"  Be  very  careful,"  she  said  to  the  olil  man  as  she  was 
passing  out ;  "  the  medicine  must  be  givun  her  at  the  right 
time,  and  make  her  drink  some  tea." 

lie  again  bowed  in  silence. 

Alexandra   Paulovna  breathed   more   freely   when   she 

came  out  into  the  tresh  air.     Sbe  opened  her  sunshade  and 
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was  aboat  to  return  home,  when  suddenly  there  turned  tlie 
corner  of  the  cabin  a  man  of  about  thirty  yean  of  age, 
driving  a  low  droschke ;  he  wore  an  old  gray  linen  over- 
coat and  a  cap  of  the  same  material.  As  bood  as  he  aaw 
Alexandra  Fauloma  he  stopped  his  horte  and  turned 
towards  her.  His  face  was  broad  and  pale,  hia  c^es  were 
email  and  light-gray  in  color,  hia  moustache  very  blonde ; 
his  whole  appearance  was  very  like  his  dress  in  color. 

>'  Good  day,"  he  said,  with  a  careless  smile ;  "  what  are 
you  doing  here,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  asking  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  visiting  a  sick  woman.  Bat  where  do  yon 
come  from,  Michael  Michaelovitch  ?  " 

The  man  whose  name  was  Michael  Michaelovitch  looked 
her  in  the  e^e  and  smiled  again. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,"  he  continued,  "  to  visit  a  sick 
woman ;  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  her  taken  to  a 
hospital  t " 
"  She  is  too  weak ;  she  can't  bo  moved." 
"How  is  it  about  your  hosjHtal ;  don't  you  intend  to  have 
itcbsed?" 

"  Closed  I  why  ?  " 
"  Well,  I  thought  so." 

"  What  a  singular  idea  I  How  did  it  get  into  your 
head?" 

"  You  have  so  much  to  do  with  Madame  Laasounski, 
and,  apparently,  you  are  so  much  under  her  influence. 
According  to  her,  hospitals  and  schools  are  all  nonsense, 
useless  inventions.  Benevolence  ought  to  be  individual, 
and  education  too  1  all  that  is  the  work  of  the  soul  —  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  way  she  expresses  herself.  1  should  like 
to  know  who  teaches  her  to  talk  in  that  way." 
Alexandra  Faulovna  laughed. 

"  Dnria  Michaelovna  is  an  intelligent  woman.  I  like  and 
i«ipect  her  very  much  ;  but  she  can  make  mistakes,  and  I 
don't  believe  in  every  word  she  says." 

"  And   it  is  well   that   you  don't,"   answered   Michael 
Uichaelovilch  without  getting  out  of  his  droschke ;  "  for 
she  has  no  faith  in  her  own  words.    I  am  very  glad  to 
have  met  you," 
"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  A  nice  question  I  as  if  it  were  not  always  pleasant  to 
meet  you.  To-day  you  are  as  fresh  and  charming  as  ihe 
morning." 

Alexandra  Paulovna  laughed  again. 
"What  are  you  laughing  at?" 

"Ahl  whatat?  Ifyoncoaldonlysee  wiihwhat  acold, 
indifferent  manner  you  ntter  your  compliments !  I  am 
SDrprised  that  you  get  to  the  end  of  your  sentence  without 
yawning." 

"  With  a  cold  manner  you  always  want  fire  ;  but  fire  is 
good  for  nothing.     It  blazes  up,  smokes,  and  goes  out." 
"  And  warms,"  added  Alexandra  Paulovna- 
"  Tes,  apd  bums,  too." 

"  Weil,  what  harm  if  it  does  7  We  must  not  complain 
on  that  BCCOunL     That  is  better  than  "  — 

"I  nhould  like  to  hear  what  you  would  say  if  you   had 
once    burned    yourself    seriously  I  "    answered    Uichael 
Michaelovitch,  with  some  petulance,  as  he  hit  hii  horse 
with  the  reins.    "  Good-by  I " 
"  Michael  Michaelovitch,  wtut  a  moment ;  when  are  you 
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a  your  brother." 


And  the  droschke  started  off. 

"  What  a  singular  man  I  "  she  thought,  as  she  gaud 
after  him.  In  fact,  as  he  appeared,  ronnd-shonldercd,  cov- 
ered with  dust,  his  hair  flowing  in  disorder  from  beneath 
his  cap  which  was  thrust  on  the  backof  his  head,  he  looked, 
as  slie  said  to  herself  like  a  real  meal  bog. 

Slowly  Alexandra  Fanlovna  resumed  her  way  home. 
She  was  walking  with  eyes  cast  down,  when  the  steps  <i  a 
horse  in  her  immediate  neightxirhood  caused  her  to  stop  and 
look  up.  It  was  her  brother  riding  to  meet  her.  By  his 
tide  was  walking  a  young  man,  of  ordinary  height,  wearing 
a  thin  open  overcoat,  a  narrow  necktie,  a  light  gray  bat, 
and  with  a  cane  in  his  hand.  From  a  distance  he  had 
been  smiling  at  Alexandra  Paulovna,  although  he  saw  very 
well  that  she  was  sunk  in  thought  and  heeding  nothing. 
She  did  not  notice  him  unUl  he  stepped  np  to  her  and  sud 
almost  tenderly,  — 

"  Good  morning,  Alexandra  Paulovna,  good  morning  I ' 
'■  Ah  I  Constantine  Diomiditeh,  good  morning  I  are  yon 
coming  &om  Daria  Michaelovna's  ?  " 

"  Exactly,  exactly,"  cried  the  young  man,  with  his  face 
all  lit  up,  "  from  Daria  Michaelovna's.  She  sent  me  to 
you ;  I  preferred  to  come  on  foot.  The  morning  ii  so 
pleasant  I  It  is  only  about  four  versts.  I  went  to  ths 
house  —  you  were  not  at  home.  Your  brother  told  me  you 
had  gone  to  Semenovka.  He  was  just  going  out  to  ride  to 
the  meadows;  so  I  came  with  him  to  meet  you.  Yes,  in- 
deed.    How  charming  I  " 

The  young  man  spoke  Russian  accurately  and  grammat- 
ically, but  with  a  foreign  accent  which  it  woald  have  been 
hard  to  define.  In  his  features  there  was  something  Asi- 
atic, The  long  curved  nose,  the  large  prominent  eye^ 
the  thick  red  lips,  the  retreating  forehead,  the  jet  black 
hair,  —  everything  about  him  indicated  an  Oriental  origin, 
yet  his  name  was  Fandalewski,  and  he  said  he  was  from 
Odessa,  although  he  had  been  brought  up  somewhere  in 
White  Russia  at  the  expense  of  a  benevolent  and  wealthy 
widow.  Another  widow  had  obtained  for  him  a  poaitiou 
in  the  government  service.  Id  general,  women  of  a  certain 
age  took  pleastu^  in  helping  him  ;  ho  understood  bow  to 
obtain  from  them  what  he  wanted.  At  thia  very  time  he 
was  living,  either  aa  an  adopted  son  or  as  guest,  at  the 
house  of  a  rich  owner  of  a  large  estate,  Daria  Michaek>vns 
Lasaounski.  He  waa  amiable  to  every  one,  obliging,  full  of 
feeling,  and  secretly  aeosual :  he  had  an  agreeable  voice, 
played  the  piano  tolerably  well,  and  had  a  way  of  staring 
hard  at  the  person  wiA  whom  he  was  talking.  His  broad 
chin  was  carefully  shaven,  and  his  hair  always  combed 
'  smooth. 

Alexandra  Faulovna  listened  until  the  end  of  his  speech, 
and  then  turned  to  her  brother. 

"  I  am  meeting  everybody  to-day  ;  I've  jnst  been  talking 
with  Leschnieff." 
"  Ah,  indeed  I  " 

"  Yea,  and  only  think,  he  was  driving  in  a  droschke  in  a 
long  linen  overcoat,  aU  covered  with  duet  I    What  a  strange 

"  Possibly,  but  he's  a  capital  fellow  t  " 

■'  What  1  Mr.  LeschnielT?  "  asked  Constantino  with  toi- 

"  Yes,  Michael  Michaelovitch  Leschnieff,"  answered 
Volinzoff;  "but  good-by,  sister j  I  must  go  to  the  Geld: 
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they  have  begun  to  Kiir  tbe  bucbwbeat.  Mr.  Fandaleweki 
will  escort  yoa  home." 

And  Volinzoff  trotted  away. 

"With  the  greatest  pleaanre,"  cried  ConstuDtine,  ss  he 
ofEered  hia  arm  to  Alexandra  Paulovna. 

She  took  it,  aad  they  botli  took  the  path  to  the  house. 


To  walk  arm  iu  arm  with  Alexandra  Paulovna  evidently 
filled  ConstaotiDe  Komiditch  with  joy  and  pride.  He  took 
•hort,  ininciag  Steps,  he  smiled  complacently,  and  his  Ori- 
ental eyes  grew  moist,  as  indeed  th^^y  were  in  the  habit  of 
duing ;  it  was  always  easy  for  him  to  l>e  moved,  even  to  tbe 
point  of  shedding  tears.  And  vho  would  not  be  happy  to 
have  a  young  and  pretty  woman  on  bis  arm  ?    Hie  whole 

diali'ict  of^ agreed  that  Alexandra  Paulovna  WAScharm- 

ing,  and  the  whole  district  was  right.  Her  straight  nose, 
just  the  least  bit  turned  up,  would  have  alone  turned  the 
head  of  the  wisest  of  mankind,  not  to  speak  of  her  browu 
velvety  eyes,  her  golden  hair,  the  dimples  on  her  round 
cheeks,  and  her  countless  other  charms.  But  the  most  at- 
tractive thing  about  her  was  tbe  expression  of  her  beautiful 
face ;  confiding,  kind,  and  modest,  it  moved  and  attracted 
every  one.  Alexandra  had  the  look  and  laugh  of  a  child ; 
the  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  thought  her  a  little  simple. 
What  more  could  one  want? 

"You  say  that  Daria  Michaelovna  sent  yon  to  me  ?  " 
■he  asked  Fandalewski. 

"  Yes,  of  course,  of  course  she  sent  me,"  he  answered  in 
a  Btrikiugly  afiected  way,  and  pronouncing  the  letter  a, 
like  the  English  tk  ;  "  she  told  me  to  beg  you  to  be  kind 
enough  to  dine  with  her  to^&y ;  she  is  very  anxious,  for  she 
expects  a  new  guest  whom  she  wants  to  introduce  to  you." 

"Whoisit?"  .— 

"  One  Muffel,  a  baron  and  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber, 
from  St.  Petersburg.  Daria  Michaelovna  met  him  recently 
at  Prince  Garine's,  and  she  always  speaks  of  him  most  en- 
tliusiastically,  as  a  charming  and  highly  cultivated  young 
man.  The  baron  is  interested  in  literature,  or  rather  — 
oh,  what  a  beautiful  butterfly ;  do  look  at  it  1  — rather,  in 
political  economy.  He  has  written  an  article  on  a  very 
interesting  question,  and  is  anxious  to  submit  it  to  Daria 
Michaelovna's  judgment." 

"  An  article  on  political  economy  7  " 

"With  respect  to  Ihe  style,  Alexandra  Paulovna,  with 
respect  to  the  style.  You  must  know  Daria  Michaelovna 
is  a  great  authority  in  such  matters.  Schukapski  used  to 
consult  her,  and  my  benefactor,  the  venerable  Boxolan 
Mediamviteh  Xandrina,  who  used  to  live  in  Odessa  —  you 
certainly  remember  his  name?  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  never  heard  of  him." 

"You  never  heard  of  him?  That  is  strange  I  1  was 
going  to  say  that  RoxolanMcdiaroTitch  also  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Daria  Michaelovna's  knowledge  of  Russian." 

"  But  isn't  this  baron  a  pedant  1  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  Daria  Michaelovna  says  that  you  can  see 
at  once  that  he  is  a  man  of  the  world.  He  spoke  of  Bee- 
thoven with  such  eloquence  that  even  the  old  prince  was 
touched.  I  most  say  I  should  like  to  have  heard  him, 
for  that  is  in  my  line.    May  I  offer  you  this  wild  flower  7  " 

Alexandra  Panlovna  took  the  flower,  but  soon  let  it  fall 


from  her  hand.  They  were  only  about  two  hundred  paces 
from  the  house ;  newly  built  and  still  all  white,  it  smiled  in- 
vitingly from  behind  a  dense  thicket  of  limes  and  maples. 

"What  answer  do  you  give  me  for  Daria  Michaelovna?  " 
asked  Constantine,  a  little  piqued  at  the  &te  of  his  flower; 
"  shall  you  come  to  dinner?  She  has  also  invited  your 
brother." 

"  Yes,  we  will  come  without  ful.    How  is  Natacha  ?  " 

"  Natacha  Alesandrovna  is  well,  I  am  happy  to  say. 
But  we  have  passed  the  road  to  Daria  Michaelovna's.  Al- 
low me  to  bid  you  good  morning." 

Alexandra  Paulovna  remained  standing.  "  You  won't 
come  in,  then  ?  "  she  said  with  some  hesitation. 

"  I  should  be  very  happy  to,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be 
late.  Daria  Michaelovna  wants  to  hear  a  new  fantauit 
of  Thalberg's,  and  I  must  go  practise  it.  Besides,  1  must 
confess  I  am  afhud  that  you  get  very  little  pleasure  from 
my  conversation." 

"  Not  at  all  —  why  7  " 

Constantine  sighed  and  lowered  his  eyes  meaningly. 

"Au  revoir,  Alexandra  Paulovna,"  he  said,  after  a  brief 
silence.     He  bowed  and  stepped  back. 

Alexandra  Paulovna  turned  and  started  towards  tbe 
house.  Constantine  went  on  his  way.  In  a  moment  ail 
his  previous  gentleness  had  left  his  face,  to  be  followed  by 
an  expression  of  self-confidence,  or  even  of  hardness.  His 
gait  changed,  his  steps  wore  longer  and  quicker.  He  had 
walked  about  two  versts,  swinging  his  cane  in  the  air,  when 
suddenly  his  smile  reappeared  as  he  saw  near  the  road  a 
young  and  tolerably  pretty  peasant  girl,  who  was  driving 
some  calves  out  of  an  oat  field.  Constantine  approached 
the  girl  as  cautiously  as  a  cat,  and  addressed  her.  At  first 
she  did  not  reply ;  she  blushed,  put  her  sleeve  over  her 
mouth,  turned  away,  and  then  said :  — 

"  Go  away,  sir ;  go  away." 

Constantine  threatened  her  with  his  finger,  and  told  her 
to  bring  him  some  corn-flowers. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  corn-flowers  7  Are  yon  going 
to  weave  a  crown  7  "  said  the  girl.     "  Now,  go,  really  "  — 

"  Listen,  you  charming  beauty." 

"  No,  no,  go  away,"  interrupted  the  girl ;  "  see,  there  ara 
the  young  gentlemen  coming." 

Constantine  turned  around.  In  fact,  Vania  and  Petia, 
Daria  Michaelovna's  two  boys,  were  running  along  the 
road  towards  them.  Behind  them  came  theb  tutor,  Bas- 
sistotr,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  who  had  just  finished 
his  studies.  Bassistoff  was  tall,  with  a  common  face,  a 
large  nose,  thick  lips  and  little  eyes ;  awkward,  unattract- 
ive, but  kind,  honest,  and  straightforward.  He  dressed 
carelessly,  and  let  his  hair  grow  as  it  pleased,  not  from 
vanity  but  from  laziness.  He  liked  to  eat  and  to  sleep, 
but  he  also  liked  a  good  book,  and  an  interesting  talkj 
Fandalewski  he  detested  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

Daria  Michaelovna's  children  adored  Bassistoff,  and  were 
not  In  the  least  afraid  of  him.  He  was  on  familiar  terms 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  household,  little  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  lady  of  the  bouse,  although  she  always  pretended  to  be 
superior  to  ordinary  prejudices. 

"  Good  day,  children,"  sud  Constantine;  "how  early 
you  are  out  this  morning.  As  for  me,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  BassistoS',  "  I  liave  already  taken  a  long  walk.  1 
Uke  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  these  lovely  monungi." 
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"We  have  jutwen  how  yoa  eojoj  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture," growled  BaasistoS. 

"  You  are  a  m&l«riallat,  and  Heareu  knows  what  yon 
&nc}'.     I  know  you." 

When  Fandolewski  was  talking  with  BaauBtofT  or  such 
people,  he  soon  lost  hia  temper,  and  hia  pronuociatioD  be- 
came very  diBtinct  and  often  somewhat  hissing. 

"  You  were  apparently  asking  the  way  of  tliat  girl,"  said 
BacBistoS,  glancing  nerrously  to  each  side.  He  felt  Con- 
stantine's  eyes  fastened  on  him  and  he  was  uneasy. 

"  I  repeat  it,  you  are  a  materialist,  and  nothing  else. 
Yon  are  willing  to  aeo  only  the  prosaic  dde  of  ererything." 

"Children,"  suddenly  cried  Bassisloff,  "do  you  see 
that  willow  in  the  field  ?  We'll  see  who  will  get  there  first ; 
one,  two,  three  t  " 

And  the  duldren  started  oS  for  the  willow,  Bassistoff 
after  them. 

"Hie  clown  I  "  thought  Constantine;  "he  will  ruin  those 
hoys  —  a  regular  country  bumpkin  t " 

Then  looking  with  considerable  self-satisfaction  at  bis 
own  neat  figure,  he  patted  twice  tbe  sleeve  of  hb  coat  with 
lus  separated  fingers,  arranged  his  collar,  and  went  on  his 
way.  When  he  reached  his  room,  he  put  on  an  old  dresa- 
ing.gown,  and  sat  down  to  tbc  piano  with  an  earnest  face. 


Auoxa  all  ihe  clear  and  distinct  ezpresai 
any  other  language,  it  would  be  difficuU  to 


1  this  or 


completely  separated  from  the  whole  r^ion  of  doubt  or 
misapprehension  than  the  term  Fire-proof;  and  at  tbe  same 
time  there  ii  probably  none  more  often  misapplied  or 
falsely  used. 

This  misapplication  or  false  use  of  words  is  one  of  tbe 
crying  evils  of  our  time,  and  if  not  BUppresaed,  must  sooner 
or  later  stiike  a  fearful  blow  at  tbe  commereial  interests  of 
the  country  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  great  in- 
terests permanently  advanced  by  statements  which  are  not 
literally  and  substantially  correct,  and  incapable  of  being 
misinterpreted  even  by  ignorant  persons. 

There  seems  to  have  crept  in  among  us  in  tbe  present 
day  a  loose  or  incorrect  habit  of  thought,  leading  to  ex- 

fireasions  which,  in  their  simplcet  and  only  real  sense,  are 
ncompatible  with  tbe  strictest  truth ;  or,  as  our  enemies 
would  put  it  in  the  converse,  there  seems  to  be  an  absence 
of  die  spirit  of  truth,  leading  to  expressions  incompatible 
with  correct  habits  of  thought. 

We  allow  in  matters  of  commerce  an  extent  of 


:agger- 
ig,  in  numerous  instances,  to  positive  false- 
hood. Thus,  ior  instance,  advertising  sheets  abound  in 
notices  of  such  articles  as  frictionless  blocks,  sunlight- 
burners,  and  a  thousand  other  kinds  of  manifest  absurdi- 
.tles,  it  being  of  course  known  to  every  one  who  knows  any- 
thing, that  a  block  cannot  he  without  some  friction,  and 
that  a  Bun  light-burner  means  a  gas  light-burner.  These  are 
Tery  trifling  instances,  but  they  may  be  muliiplicd  to  any 

Again,  it  is  iuipossible  to  look  down  a  long  column  of 
ad verti laments  of  the  same  general  claes  of  articles  sold 
by  several  diflferent  persons,  without  finding  a  series  of 
statements  to  the  effect  that  each  is  the  very  best  of  its 
kind ;  and  sometimes  not  only  this,  but  an  addendum  that 
all  the  others  are  impositions.  These  marvellous  instances 
of  latitude  of  cxjiressian  seem  by  general  consent  to  bo  ad- 
mitted as  what  in  fact  tliey  oflen,  but  not  alwav,  j»re  —  tbe 
outpourings  of  genuine  enthusiasm  and  fixed  Wyc^  01  'he 
part  oi  Iheir  authors ;  but,  whether  they  can  1/     go  desig- 


nated or  not,  there  is  always  the  great  old  universal  law 
of  cmeat  e/nplor,  which  tends  to  cneck  the  over-confiding 
and  so  to  keep  things  right. 

Making,  however,  full  allowance  for  the  reqnirementi  of 


have  to  sell,  it  must  Rill  be  a  matter  of  surprise  and  r^ret 
to  all  who  diink  about  it,  that  Buch  laxity  and  latitude  of 
eipression  should  have  been  allowed  to  creep  into  our  lan- 
guage, to  take  root  there,  and  by  degrees  to  grow  aud  Soor- 
isb,  until,  like  some  fertile  noxious  weed,  tbey  seem  to 
spread  on  every  side,  choking  alike  the  outgrawth  and  the 
natural  development  of  our  simple  tongue,  and  even  luck- 
ing the  liie-blood  from  our  simple  thoughts  and  simple 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  if  one  wants  now  to  heir 
things  called  by  their  umple,  truthful  names,  one  must  go 
to  the  very  best  houses  of  commerce ;  and  even  then,  such 
is  the  pmsoD  of  the  noxious  vieed,  it  is  not  always  certain 
that  there  will  be  no  exaggeration  amounting  either  to 
positive  deceit,  or  at  least  to  expressions  calculated  to  d»- 

In  the  present  article,  however,  it  is  not  intended  to  do 
more  than  point  out  the  excessive  laxity  of  expreBsion 
which  has  led  to  the  common  use  of  the  term  Ftre-nroof,  u 
applied  to  a  combination  of  substances,  many  of  wbicb  ire 
not  proof  against  heat,  and  ,  none  of  which  are  proof 
against  fire.  Indeed,  to  lind  any  substance,  or  combination 
of  substances,  really  proof  againat  fire,  in  tbe  true  ind 
simple  sense  of  the  words,  is  almost  impossible.  Certain 
it  is  that  asbestos,  tbe  substance  which  most  nearly  of  ill 
approaches  this  quality,  and  which  takes  its  name  accord- 
ingly, wastes  away  very  considerably  under  tbe  constant 
application  of  heaL 

There  ia  much  foree  in  the  saying  of  a  well-known 
French  author,  "  Allumet  une  fournaise  autour  des  p^ 
mides  d'Eiypte,  et  vous  en  ferez  de  la  chaux ;  "  and,  if  it 
be  true  that  a  strong  fire  could  turn  tbe  pyramids  of 
Egypt  into  lime,  how  diould  those  peisona  blush  who  talk 
so  glibly  of  what  they  are  pleased  in  tbe  presentdayto 
term  euphemistically  Fire-proof  Buildings. 

It  may  possibly  suggest  some  curious  reflections  to  find  s 
practical  man  commencing  an  article  in  a  Practical  MagSr 
zLne  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  with  a  quasi-dissertalion  on 
tbe  proper  use  of  words ;  but  it  is  hoped  the  reader  will 
believe  that  this  is  done,  not  for  tbe  purpose  of  dipping 
into  philology,  or  in  any  way  departing  from  the  text  of  the 
discourse,  but  simply  as  a  necessary  means  of  reaching  the 
practical  end  in  view  by  the  safest  and  most  straighlfa^ 
ward  course  which  presents  itself —  in  this  case  the  eip«- 
ure,  and,  if  pOBsible,  tbe  demolition  of  a  corrept  term 
which  lias  for  years  proved  a  stumbling-block  in  the  wav 
of  true  economy  of  construction,  and  was  never  more  full 
of  danger  than  at  tbe  present  hour.  In  short,  the  tenn 
Fire-proof,  as  now  employed,  does  not  mean  what  the  words 
which  form  it  express  J  and  even  those  who  makeitlbelr 
trade  or  business  to  use  tbe  term,  when  called  on  to  ex- 
plain their  meaning'seriously,  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
they  use  it  only  as  a  metaphor,  or  figure  of  speech  ;  and 
practicully  that  is  about  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be 
used  without  departing  from  the  truth. 

To  construct  a  building  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  resist 
tbe  effects  of  heat  and  flame  for  any  considerable  time  — 
for  that  ia  all  that  can  be  done  ^  mere  are  required  c»re 
and  forethought  in  tbe  choice  of  tbe  position,  a  sound 
knowledge  of  tbe  several  materials  to  be  used,  and  a  sliil- 
ful  design  to  bring  tbcse  mateiials  ipto  combination  in  such 
a  way  as  to  meet  the  proposed  requirements  of  the  atrucl- 
ure  when  completed,  ana  at  tbe  same  time  to  avoid  the 
consei]uences  ol*  extreme  and  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture ;  lor  it  should  be  known  that  some  of  the  greatest  de- 
struction ever  seen  after  a  conflagration  has  been  csused, 
not  by  the  primary,  but  by  the  Fccontlary  ctJi-cta  of  fire  : 
that  is  to  saj',  not  by  tbe  expansion  produced  by  heat,  but 
by  sudden  contraction  after  the  expansion. 

The  necessary  limits  of  n  magazine  prevent  a  full  Uis- 
"    "  ■'  details  involved  in  the  choice 
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of  a  ponEJOQ,  including  the  consideration  not  oolr  of  the 
lite  proper,  but  also  of  the  kindred  subjects  of  foundation, 
ai«a,  coofigurHtbn,  aoil  many  others.  We  shall  therefore 
pass  on  to  the  subject  of  choice  of  materials,  in  nhich  there 
a  much  food  for  reflection  in  connection  with  the  safety  of 
buildings  when  exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
tare. 

In  walls,  bricks  of  any  kind,  but  more  particularly  fire- 
bricks, if  properly  laid  in  sound  mortar  or  cement,  will 
resist  the  eSect^  of  heat  for  a  very  considerable  time ; 
•tone,  if  laid  as  well  in  the  middle  as  on  the  inner  and 
outer  surfaces,  lasts  a  long  time,  unless  it  ftula  in  the  nn- 
nipported  parts  over  the  opening,  which  it  always  does 
when  the  lintels  and  the  tops  of  the  windows  are  made  of 
Ae  same  material.  Opeciags  for  doors  and  windows  in -a 
■tone  wall,  to  be  safe,  should  be  mounted  on  the  top  with 
brick  arches,  which  would  cany  the  load  without  any  diffi- 
culty lon^  after  stone  in  such  a  lituatioa  would  have  be- 
come calcined,  and  probably  allowed  the  whole  of  the 
superstructure  to  fall  aown. 

For  stairs  stone  is  a  rery  dangerous  material,  unless  it 
is  embedded  on  some  substance  which  can  carry  it  when 
it  gets  hot.  Stoue  stairs  are  usually  made  by  tailing  in  the 
ends  of  a  number  of  blocks  of  stoue  a  few  inches  into  a 
wall,  leaving  some  two  or  three  feet  protruding,  and  hang- 
ing nnsupported  in  mid-air.  Afler  such  stairs  have  been 
completed,  they  present  an  imposing  appearance  of  solid- 
ity and  streugth,  and  so  deceire  the  eye ;  but  where  is  the 
man  who  would  willingly  trust  his  life  to  one  such  step  if 
fixed  alone  at  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  f^t  above  the 
ground  7  Even  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  (he  atmos- 
phere the  block  would  then  be  somewhat  fhigile,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  any  sudden  rise  of  temperature,  such, 
for  instance,  as  might  be  produced  by  pouring  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  on  it,  would  suffice  to  bring  it  to  the  ground. 
In  this  case  the  exposed  part  would  expand  with  the  heat, 
the  supported  part,  being  protected,  would  not  expand,  and 
a  fracture  would  occur  between  the  two,  generally  close  to 
the  wall. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  dangers  ol  the  use  of 
•tone,  but  of  all  building  materials  there  is  none  which  re- 
quire more  extreme    care  and  delicate  treatment    than 

Let  the  reader  imagine  a  straight  iron  rod  supported 
only  at  its  ends,  and  capable,  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  of  carrying  a  heavy  weight  in  the  mid- 
dle. Let  a  strong  fire  be  lighted  under  it,  and  what  will 
be  tbe  result?  In  a  few  moments  the  rod  will  lose  its 
straightness,  first  sagging  in  the  middle,  then  dropping 
altogether,  next  fusing,  and  finally  running  away  like  so 
mncn  melted  butter;  and  yet  this  is  a  material  which 
msoypersons  persist  in  calling  Fire-proof,  and  in  putting  to 
carry  loaded  floors  in  buildings  which  they  designate  by 
the  same  improper  epithet. 

There  b  no  exaggeration  whatever  in  the  ^cture  here 
presented,  as  any  one  can  prove  for  himself  wit  n  the  assiat.- 
ance  of  a  blow-pipe  on  a  common  fire  of  wood  or  coal ;  in 
&ct,  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  experiment  is  ordinarily 
shown  for  purposes  of  instruction. 

Who  is  tnere  who  does  not  know  that  a  foundry  and  a 
blacksmith's  shop  are  absolutely  dependent  on  the  fusing 
or  scAeniag  of  iron  by  means  of  heat,  and  that  no  column, 
girder,  rivet,  or  any  other  piece  of  this  metal,  however  large 
or  small,  can  be  fitted  for  the  place  assigned  to  it  in  a  build- 
ing, without  having  been  previously  subjected  to  the  effects 
ofneat?  And  yet,  when  it  has  been  fitted  into  its  place, 
some  magic  change  is  asserted  to  have  suddenly  come  over 
it,  which  renders  it  no  longer  subject  to  the  influences 
without  which  it  could  not  previously  have  been  made 
nitable  for  the  work. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  proposed  that 
these  dangerous  materials,  stone  and  iron,  should  never 
asain  be  allowed  in  buildings,  but  the  answer  is  dis- 
tinctly in  the  negative.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  proposed, 
or  even  ever  so  remotely  suggested.  The  requireme  ' 
the  time  in  which  we  live  involve  a  necessity  for  the 
theae  materials ;  these  requirements  most  be  met, 


one  with  any  pretence  to  being  called  practical  can  venture 
to  ignore  them. 

What  is  proposed  is  simply  this  :  that  those  charged 
with  the  constniction  of  buildings  should  thoroughly  ex< 
plain  the  facts  of  the  case  to  their  employers  in  words  in- 
capable of  being  misunderstood.  It  would  be  no  particu- 
lar humiliation  to  an  architect  or  builder  to  have  to  inform 
his  client  that  he  has  been  obliged  for  economy,  for  con- 
venience, or  for  whatever  other  satisfactory  reason  he  may 
wish  to  assign,  to  use  stone  and  iron  in  the  construction  of 
the  building ;  that  these  materials  look  well,  and  afford 
many  advantages  for  the  transaction  of  business ;  that  they 
may  probably  last  a  long  time,  and  in  the  end  prove  very 
economical ;  but  that  there  are  inseparable  from  their  use 
two  dangers  which  should  be  ever  present  to  the  occupier's 
mind,  and  wMch  should  be  guarded  against  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  —  the  one  fiequent  in  occurrence  but  generally 

moderate  in  extent,  the  other  happily  rare  in 

but,  when  it  does  occur,  in  the  last  degree  s 
sometimes  altogether  overwhelming. 

The  first  is  the  danger  of  a  shock ;  the  second,  that  of 
sudden  change  of  temperature  ;  and,  if  these  points  can 
only  be  impressed  on  those  who  build,  and  those  who  oo- 
cuny  buildings,  this  article  will  have  done  its  work. 

Nothing  is  needed  but  for  those  who  have  the  knowl- 
edge to  tell  the  simple  incontrovertible  truth  to  those  who 
cannot  know  it  without  being  told,  neither  deceiving  them- 
selves nor  using  language  of  a  dubious  kind,  or  of  any  kind 
which  can  be  twisted  into  a  meaning  likelr  to  deceive  oth- 
ers. If  this  be  done,  the  danger  will  be  tnoroughly  recog- 
nized and  understood,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say, 
that  practically  when  a  danger  is  once  really  known,  it  is 
already  half  guarded  [gainst. 

Suppose  a  ship  to  be  sent  to  sea,  the  builder  and  owner 
l>oth  assuring  the  crew  that  she  was  properly  found  and 
able  to  Btanaany  storm,  but  omitting  to  mention  that  she 
was  fitted  below  water  with  a  valve  or  sea-cock,  which, 
however  useful  for  many  purposes,  would  require  attention 
in  heavy  weather  to  prevent  it  opening.  A  storm  arises ; 
but  before  it  has  attained  half  its  height,  the  vessel  foun- 
ders and  many  lives  and  muchproperty  are  lost.  Who  ia 
responsible  for  such  a  loss  ?  The  builder  and  owner  may 
say  that  they  have  told  the  truth,  as  the  vessel  was  prop- 
erly found  ;  but  the  crew  may  naturally  retort  that  they 
demur  even  to  this,  as  they  did  not  get  an  opportunity  of 
testing  it;  that  they  had  been  told  but  half  the  truth,  and 
that  if  they  had  only  known  the  whole,  they  could  have 
effectually  guarded  against  the  danger,  and  would  certainly 
have  had  no  fears  or  anxiety  whatever  on  the  subject. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  the  constructors  and  owners  of  buildings  destined  to 
carry  large  quantities  of  heavy  goods  will  recognise  their 
responsibility  to  warn  the  occupiers,  and  those  who  labor 
under  them,  of  alt  dangers  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
USD  of  such  materials  and  form  of  construction  as  are 
adopted,  and  not  attempt,  after  a  disaster,  to  screen  them- 
selves nnder  the  plea,  which  may  sometimes  be  used,  bat 
never  with  real  fairness,  that  the  building  did  not  yield  to 
the  effects  of  fire.  Even  where  walls  are  made  of  sound, 
well-burned  bricks  laid  in  best  cement,  what  is  their  use, 
if  some  material  inside,  on  the  application  of  heat,  frac- 
tures them  or  removes  diem  altogether  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  are  most  required  to  stand  firm  ?  They  are 
only  as  the  findings  of  the  supposed  ship,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  very  good  in  themselves,  but  get  no  opportunity 
of  being  fairly  tested. 

It  must  be  strongly  asserted,  that,  before  a  building  can 
be  Fire-proof,  it  should  be  heat-proof,  and  that  no  building  i 

with  any  exposed  metal  forming  an   essential  part  of  its       '^ 
construction  can  be  so  designated  truthfully.  Jj 

Wherever  iron  is  used,  it  should  l>e  protected  either  by  ^ 
good  brick-work,  sound  plastering,  or,  if  nothing  better 
can  be  found  for  the  purpose,  sohd  wood-work  round  it. 
Wood-work,  if  really  sound  and  solid,  will  resist  for  almost 
any  length  of  time  every  possible  effect  of  heat  short  of 
actual  name  ;  even  when  name  has  reached  it,  it  is  by  no 
means  destroyed  at  once,  but  on  the  contrary  is  sometimas         { 
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found  to  last  for  hours ;  and  vood  protected  on  its  under 
ride  by  pi-oper  plutering,  which  will  not  fall  donn  or  crack 
on  the  application  of  heat,  seems  to  be  a  most  poireiful 
retister  of  flame.  It  is  probably  to  tbo  suamping  noir  so 
commoii  that  we  owt)  the  diminisbinv  use  of  timber  as  a 
material  for  the  construcUon  of  buildings  destined  to  carry 
heavy  loads. 

Let  this  scamping  only  cease,  let  everytbiag  be  as  it 
represents  itself  to  be,  and  either  wood  or  some  other 
heat-proof  substance  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  much  more 
prommcnt  part  in  the  construction  of  our  buildings  than 
It  does  or  ought  to  do  at  present. 

In  this  country  ceilings  are  made  to  look  solid  enough, 
and,  if  they  were  only  what  they  represent  themselves  to 
be,  they  would  in  most  cases  be  almost  impervious  to  the 
effects  of  either  heat  or  flame;  but  let  them  be  pierced 
through,  and  they  are  found  to  be  a  abam,  being  a  mure 
dcin  of  plaster  adhering  to  some  thiu  strips  of  wood  which 
may  be  termed  indifferently  laths  or  firewood  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  observer. 

And  wbaC  ii  worse,  these  strips  are  tacked  on  to 
the  lower  parts  of  the  joists,  and  the  spaces  between  them 
and  the  flooring  boards  over  the  joists  are  simply  so  many 
flnas,  commonly  contuning  only  very  foul  and  noxious  air, 
but  capable  at  any  moment  of  being  converted  into  most 
dangerous  hidden  passages  for  smoke  and  flame.  Air  pas- 
•ages  are  also  found  in  the  lath-and-plaster  partitions  be- 
tween rooms,  behind  the  skirting  boards  of  room',  and  un- 
der the  steps  and  behind  the  skirting  boards  of  stairs.  All 
this  is  wrong  in  every  way;  it  may  be  called  by  any  name 
people  choose,  as  such  appears  to  be  the  custom  of  our 
time ;  but  it  is  at  best  a  gross  deception,  and  the  sooner  it 
ceases  to  exist  the  better. 

All  sound  building  is  more  or  less  good  building  for  re- 
siaUng  the  effects  of  heat,  as  a  neighboring  country  shows 
na  by  examples  worthy  of  being  studied  by  Chose  interested 
in  the  subject ;  and  all  scamping  is  dangerous,  as  unhapi- 
pily  our  own  country  and  many  otiiers  are  constantly  show- 
ing us  by  examples  equally  striking,  and  still  more 
worthy  of  our  serious  study. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that,  as  far  ai 
are  concerned,  there  may  be  no  more  shams  i 
or  words.  Poisons  no  doubt  are  useful,  but  i 
monly  label  them  as  food,  and  put  them  inti 
persons  who  cannot  possibly  know  their  quali 
U  is  a  less  offence  to  band  over  a  building  Co  a  person  nec- 
esaarily  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  materials  and  the  art 
ot  construction,  and  not  only  to  withhold  al!  information 
concerning  the  acknowledged  dangers,  but  even  to  go 
further  anil  lull  him  into  a  falsa  sense  of  security  by  in- 
forming him,  without  any  reference  Co  tbo  aU-important 
queiUon  of  the  slock  which  it  is  to  contiun,  that  the  struct- 
ure is  sate  from  the  effects  of  heat,  it  must  be  left  to  the 
reader  to  judge. 

To  conclude  as  we  began,  it  is  once  more  asserted  that 
the  ordinary  use  of  the  expression  Fire-prooli  without  qual- 
ification, is  wrong  in  the  extreme,  and  should  be  discour- 
aged by  all  alike,  whether  interested  only  in  the  true  mean- 
ing of  our  words,  in  tbo  dictates  of  common  sense  and 
prudence,  in  the  true  economy  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  our  country,  or  in  all  these  points  combined.  Men  may 
DM  the  term  heedlessly  or  ligbtly,  and  perhaps  when  so 
using  it  they  may  do  but  little  injury;  but  this  is  all  that 
can  be  said,  for  when  they  come  to  use  it  seriously,  they 
cannot  deny  that,  as  far  as  concerns  the  true  meaning  of 
the  words  composing  it,  they  help  Co  deceive  or  Co  mislead 
those  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  encouraging  in  their 
minds  a  sense  of  security  which  has  no  real  fbunuation,  by 
attributing  ihe  quality  of  being  proof  against  the  effects  of 
fire  to  buiTdiiigs  which  are  not  certain  to  be  able  to  resist 
even   the  effects   of  heat,  without   the   direct   contact   of 

This  is  plain  speaking ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  some  one 
to  speak  plainly,  when  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of 
money  are  in  constant,  unnecessary  peril  through  the  care- 
Issi,  erroneous,  deceitful,  or  false  application  of  such  a 
term  aa  Fire-proof. 
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day  in  each  year  when  Paris  is  not  itself; 
ets  and  boulevards,  instead  of  being  full  dt 
'.  gloomy,  and  when  the  Fari-ians  themtelvet 


—  throw  off  for  twelve  hours  their  cheerful  looks,  i 
become  serious,  pensive,  and  sad:  this  day  is  the  "Pels 
dcM  Moris,"  which  falls  annually  on  the  3J  of  November, 
What  a  mournful  and  derisive  contrast  in  that  aasocia- 
^on  of  words:  File  da  Mortt  —  Festival  of  the  Dead! 
One's  thoughts  turn  instinctively  towards  those  hideous 
pictures  of  death  revelries  in  which  Hulbi>in  delighted, 
and  with  which  all  the  sculptors  of  the  Middle  Ages  so 
loved  to  fill  the  ogives  and  cornices  of  their  Gothic  cathe- 
drals. One  thinks,  too,  of  those  ghastly  medieval  mssqaer- 
ades  in  which,  once  a  year,  at  carnival  time,  the  lower 
classes,  decimated  all  the  twelve  months  round  by  terrific 

Sstilenccs,  avenged  themselves  on  their  pitiless  enemy  — 
ath,  by  railing  at  it  under  all  its  forma,  and  giving  vent 
in  mad,  reckless,  frightful  mockeries,  to  the  pent-up  cerroii 
of  a  whole  year.  But  there  is  nothing  of  these  atrocioDI 
blending*  M  langhter  and  tears  in  the  intention,  at  leai^ 
of  the  2d  of  November  festival.  True,  that  those  who 
are  condemned  to  the  daily  and  hourly  drudge  of  ceaseten 
toil  Co  earn  their  bread,  will  turn  even  the  most  holy  and 
solemn  of  Church  feasts  into  a  holiday.  Their  joy  at  hav- 
ing a  whole  day's  rest  will  often  make  ihem  forget  to  what 
they  owe  it  ;  and  to  a  certain  extent,  thcrcforB,  even  lldi 
"  FSte  des  Morts"  is  to  some  a  day  of  rejoicing.  Bat 
those  who  look  upon  it  in  this  light  are,  one  must  acknowl- 
edge, few  \  for  every  ono  who  has  a  friend  or  a  relative 
from  the  senator  to  the  workman,  reflects  that,  sooner  or 
later,  on  the  2d  of  November,  be  will  go  to  mourn  over 
the  last  resting-place  of  some  one  he  has  loved,  and  that 
if  not,  it  will  be  that  his  own  day  of  death  will  have  come 
before  that  of  hb  friends,  and  that  it  is  they  who  will  go 
to  weep  over  liim  on  some  2d  of  November  morning. 

The  Festival  of  the  Dead  is  one  observed  in  all  Catholic 
countries;  but  it  u  celebrated  with  greater  fervor — or 
apparent  fervor  —  in  France  than  elsewhere,  although  Ihs 
French,  since  the  famous  Encyclopedisn  era  of  the  last 
century,  by  no  means  come  up  to  their  neighbors  the 
Spaniards,  or  the  Bomaniats  of  Southern  Germany,  in 
point  of  religious  zeal.  But  neither  Madrid,  nor  Seville, 
nor  Munich,  nor  Vienna,  nor  yet  Rome  itself,  can  offer  the 
sight  afforJcil  by  the  streets  of  Paris  on  the  2d  day  (tf 
November.  The  churches  inside  and  out  are  hung  with 
black,  the  bells  neither  chime  nor  ring  —  they  only  toll ;  the 
altars  and  lateral  chapels  are  all  ablaze  with  the  number 
of  votive  candles  and  expiatory  tapers  brought  there  by 
the  faithful  tlie  day  before,  on  the  Feast  of  All  Saints. 
Funeral  masses  arc  chanted  each  hour  from  tbe  high  altar, 
but  tliere  is  no  music,  and  no  one  comes  either  to  be  bap- 
tized or  to  be  married.  The  least  superstitious  of  men 
would  shrink  from  an  alliance  solemnized  under  the 
shadow  of  those  gloomy  draperies  of  black  and  white,  and 
no  Catholic  mother  would  suffer  her  child  to  be  taken  for 
the  first  time  into  a  chui'ch  on  the  "  F6to  des  Morts." 

From  an  early  hour  —  that  is,  irom  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  —  there  issue  from  all  the  houses,  and  from  each 
of  the  six  or  seven  floors  of  those  huge  Paris  dwcllinni 
people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  dressed  in  black. 
The  women,  even  those  who  have  not  recently  lost  a  rel- 
ative, usually  attire  themselves  in  the  deepest  mourniiu 
they  possess  in  their  wardrobes,  and  come  out  as  thongn 
for  the  funeral  of  a  parent  or  a  child. 

The  men  would  think  it  a  breach  bolh  of  good  taste  and 
of  propriety  not  Co  put  on  black  gloves  and  dark  cravata. 
Workmen  who  have  only  their  blue  blouses  or  their  fiii- 
tian  clothes,  tie  pieces  of  black  ribbon  round  their  aim- 
By  ten  o'clock  all  the  thoroughfares  are  crowded  with  iheH 
pilgrima  hurryini  towards  one  of  the  two  great  cemeterief 
of  Paris,  that  of  Mootmaitre,  or  that  of  F^re  U  Chaise. 
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It  ia  the  latter  of  these  tno  bDrying-platcs  ihut  is  most 
reeortcd  to.  It  is  tlic  largest,  and  somuliow  —  if  such  ttn 
epithet  be  BpjiUcable  to  n  ptaee  of  this  kiD<l  —  it  is  the 
Javorile  cuiiicteiy  ot'the  Parisians.  The  beauty  of  the  site 
—  but  more  probably  the  great  number  of  Jisfinguislicd 
men  who  arc  interred  there  —  may  account  for  this  inourn- 
ftil  predilcL-iion.  People  love  to  connect  lliejr  ideas  of 
their  final  home  with  the  thouolit  of  beautiful  seenery ; 
and  the  bitlcrno^s  of  death  tnay  be  Ices  to  come  when  ibey 
think  that  they  will  have  for  fellow-sleepers  in  the  grave- 
yard all  those  whose  names  they  have  been  tau«ht  to  love 
and  to  revere  on  earth.  Thirty  years  apo,  iTurinp  the 
reign  of  Louis  I'hilippo,  the  preference  for  Pure  la  Chaise 
bad  become  so  marked  and  so  general  that  the  cenielk^ry 
of  Montmni'tre  bade  fair  to  be  compleiely  abandoned ;  and 
the  Government  was  accordingly  obliged  to  enforce,  in  all 
theii'  rigor,  tiie  laws  which  Jbrbade  the  burial  of  the  inhnb- 
itants  elsewhere  than  in  the  ceioelery  of  their  district. 
As  this  law,  however,  did  not  apply  to  those  who  had 
^ready  family  vaults  at  Pfere  la  Chaise,  this  cemetery  con- 
tinued, and  has  continued  up  to  this  day,  to  bo  the  burial 
place  both  of  the  old  aristocracy  and  of  the  "  nobility  of 
the  Empire." 

Pfere  la  Chaise  deserves  a  visit  at  any  lime ;  but  on  the 
2d  of  Kovcmbcr,  from  noon  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
it  merits  to  be  studied  in  all  its  nooks  and  cornerii,  so 
TBrious  are  the  scenes  to  be  witnessed  there,  and  so  many 
are  the  lessons  which  an  attentive  mind  can  galher  from 
the  tiglit  of  this  immense  population  of  mourners,  collected 
from  alt  ranks  and  classes,  but  come  out  ail  of  them  with 
one  same  object- — ihat  of  forgetting  for  a  few  hours  the 
cares  and  concerns  of  the  present  lite,  and  thinking  of  that 
Other  world  —  that  unknown  haven  —  towards  which  our 
frisnds  have  sped  before  us,  and  towards  which  wo  all, 
wilJiout  exception,  must  one  day  or  other  set  out  as  pas- 

The  long  road  that  leads  up  to  Pirc  la  Chaise,  after  one 
baa  passed  the  f<:lon's  prison  of  La  Roquctte,  is  bordered 
on  both  sides,  as  visitors  to  Paris  may  remember,  by  a 
countless  array  of  public-house B  and  gr.tveslono  carvers' 
■bops.  The  pavements  are  encumbered  besides  with 
wooden  stalls,  at  which  women  sell  wreaths  and  bouquets 
of  everlasting  flowers.  The  crowd  of  buyers  at  these 
shops  and  stalls  on  the  Festival  of  the  Dead  is  inconceiv- 
able. Tha  thuronghfaro  at  certain  moments  in  the  day  is 
only   kept   practicable   by   the   repeated    cBbrls   of    the 

Cllccmcn,  who  insist  upon  people  walking  on  after  they 
ve  bought  what  they  wanted.  It  is  computed  that  29,000 
wreaths  and  40,000  bouquets  of  gnaphalium,  violets,  roses, 
and  other  flowers  are  bought  on  the  2d  of  November  for 
the  cemetery  of  Pi:re  la  Chaise  alone.  The  wreaths  are 
mostly  jeilow,  and  hear  in  black  an  inscription  :  "  To  my 
Jnther,"  "  'Jo  my  niiter,"  ot  "  To  my  son,"  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  tliey  be  of  everlasting  flowers,  they  cost,  acconling 
to  their  size,  from  two  to  .ten  and  even  twenty  fi-sncs ;  if 
they  be  of  fresh  flowers  they  are  sold  at  lancy  prices,  which 
are  generally  enormous,  lor  the  demand  is  almost  always 
greater  than  the  supply.  Amongst  the  lower  classes  there 
ta  a  large  sale  of  bead  rosaries,  little  plaster  images  of  the 
Virein  and  of  the  saints,  medali  with  the  cfGny  of  the 
Saviour,  and  small  round  pictures,  covered  with  glass,  and 
representing  a  tomb,  over  which  ia  weeping  a  child,  a 
father,  or  a  widow;  beneath  is  a  consolatory  text  — 
"  Assurgam,"  "Foi,"  or"De  Profundis"  being  amongst 
the  most  common.  The  poor  souls,  who  have  been  saving 
up  their  scanty  sous  to  bay  these  lowly  ofierings,  trudge 
mournfully  along  with  them,  growinn  more  and  more  silent 
as  they  near  the  cemetery,  and  generally  beginning 
to  cry  long  before  they  have  reached  the  gate.  The 
roadway,  the  while,  is  blocked  up  by  two  interminable 
and  slow-rolling  lines  of  carriages.  It  is  in  these  that  are 
being  carried  Uie  costly  wreaths  ordered  in  the  "  Pas- 
nges  "  de  rOpera,  "des  Panoramas,"  and  "  de  Jouffroy," 
■^the  bouquets  for  which  the  "flower  quay"  has  been 
ransacked,  and  the  sold  or  silver  medals  blessed  by  Pius 
IX.,  and  for  whicb  a  gdod  round  contribution  towards 
"  Peter's  pence  "  has  been  doubtless  paid  to  the  curates  of 


the  "  Uadeleine,"  "  St  Boch,"  and  "  St.  Thomas  d'Aqoin," 

—  the  three  aristocratical  churches  of  Paris. 

But  carrying  these  floral  and  religious  treasures  in  their 
hands  does  not  seem  to  render  the  occupants  of  the  em- 
blazoned carriages  less  sad  than  their  poorer  brethren  who 
go  on  loot.  There  is  the  same  uneasy,  troubled,  nensfve 
expression  on  their  features,  and  as  they  look  at  the  long 
crowds  in  black  streaming  by  them  and  around  them,  there 
is  little  wonder  that  some  of  those  proud  faces  that  were 
flushing  a  few  hours  before  in  the  ball-rooms  of  the  Chaua- 
sded'Anlin  and  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  should  turn  a  little 
pale  now  at  the  thill  thought  that  death  is  no  respecter  at 
persons,  and  that  he  sounds  his  knells  as  une;(pectedly  and 
as  unceremoniously  for  Jifadame  la  Princessc  dc  Monlmo- 
rcncv  as  for  poor  Jeannettc  there,  who  has  a  gown  full  of 
patcncB,  and  who  has  snatched  two  hours  firom  her  work  to 
po  and  pull  the  weeds  and  nettles  off  the  grave  of  her  little 
infant  child. 

In  FrHucc,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  is  developed 
that  feeling  known  as  erprit  de  corpn,  a  term  for  which 
we  have  no  precise  equivalent  in  Knglish.  When  an 
officer  dies — no  matter  wlietber  he  have  Icit  the  service 
or  no —  he  is  always  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  deputation 
of  his  brothers- in-arms.  In  the  same  way  senators,  dep- 
uties, barristers,  at'ademicians,  and  doctors  are  invariably 
attended  to  their  last  rcating<place  by  their  colleagues. 
The  funeral  of  a  literary  celebrity,  or  even  of  an  ordinary 
journalist,  mustera  in  Paris  quite  an  array  of  fellow- 
authors  or  writers  ■ —  men  often  who  had  never  so  much  aa 
spoken  to  the  deceased  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  death  of 
an  actor,  it  is  usual  for  the  director  of  the  theatre,  and  for 
the  whole  staff  of  the  house,  to  be  present  at  the  burial. 
Nor  am  the  courteous  obligations  of  confraternity  always 
limited  to  these  feelin"  and  graceful  acts,  for  many  consider 
themselves  bound  to  leave  a  flower,  a  wreath,  or  a  nosegay 
on  the  tomb  of  their  friend  upon  the  first  2d  of  Novemoer 
that  follows  his  death.  Thus  it  is  that  might  have  been 
seen  in  ibis  year,  ]gT2,  crowds  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  all  the  professions,  literary,  scientific,  legal,  mili- 
tary, or  histrionic,  come  to  pay  tribute  to  Ihcir  colleagues 
who  have  passed  away  within  a  brief  space  of  time  :  to 
Ingres,  the  illustrious  painter;  to  Victor  Cousin,  the  phi- 
iotopher ;  to  Velpeau,  the  famous  surgeon  ;  to  Barant^,  the 
historian ;  to  Mile.  Georges,  the  celebrated  tragedienne  — 
(wlio,  poor  woman  I  dieu  miserably  poor,  after  having  been 
the  idol  of  play-goers  under  the  First  Empire,  and  having 
positively  rolled  in  wealth  during  those  belter  days)  — 
and,  finally,  to  poor  Conder,  the  favorite  comie  actor  of  the 
Parisians,  the  hero  of  Offenbach's  comic  operas,  who  died 
suddenly,  and  whose  grave  was  literally  covered  with 
Sowers  and  other  friendly  tokens  of  sympathy. 

All  these  celebrities  havo  been  laid  in  the  cemetery  of 
F^re  la  Chaise  :  but  they  are  probably  amoogst  the  last  to 
whom  will  be  opened  the  gates  of  wis  famous  burying- 

Jilace,  for  Pere  la  Chaise  itself  has  run  its  time,  and  hence- 
orth  ~  if  things  keep  quiet  —  the  people  of  Paris  are  to 
bo  interred  in  a  vast  plain,  near  the  village  of  Mdvy,  on 
the  river  Oire,  at  about  twenty  miles  from  the  cajntal. 
1'his  selection  of  a  site  so  far  out  of  the  town  raised  a 
furious  opposition  in  the  French  press  when  first  discussed, 
but  government  takes  counsel  usually  of  no  one  but  itself, 
and  reckons  the  clamor  of  public  opinion  as  to  much 
noisy  wind.  This,  we  must  remark,  is  very  much  the  fault 
of  ttae  French  journalist*  themselves ;  they  have  not  the 
spirit  of  perseverance  and  tenacity  necessary  to  carry 
their  point  against  an  arbitrary  administration.  When 
the  project  was  miMted  of  transferring  the  metropolitaa 
cemetery  to  M^vy  they  criticised  the  scheme  with  energy 
and  eloquence,  urging  all  the  inconveniences  that  would 
result  from  having  the  burial-place  so  &r  removed  that  iha 
poor  would  bo  quite  unable  to  visit  the  graves  of  th«r 
friends,  and  suggesting  the  purchase  of  ground  within 
easier  reach  than  twenty  miles  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris. 
The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  held  good,  however  ;  whereupon 
tlie  journalists,  instead  of  battling  with  that  patient  resolu- 
tion which  characterises  their  English  brethren,  gave  in 
all  at  once,  and  have  ceased  since  to  talk  on  the  mattar. 


EVER7  SATURDAY. 


[jAinTAKY  25, 


Tba  u  ft  MOT  WSJ  of  imderatanding  the  miiuon  Mid 
dignity  of  the  press : 

Gntta  cavat  l&pidem  non  y\  led  lEepe  udendo. 
No  oppositioD  can  be  efiective  nnless  it  be  persistent,  and 
if  the  rorisian  joumalista  do  not  learo  Ui  take  a  little  more 
heart  io  advocating  their  gneTances,  ther  may  expect 
■ome  day  to  be  ibrcol  to  more  unpleasant  tnings  than  rid- 
ing twenty  miles  in  a  railway  in  order  to  bury  their  rela- 

But,  io  return  to  Pfere  la  Chaise;  as,  before  many 
moDths  have  elapsed,  it  may  be  closed  as  a  buiying-place, 
and,  before  many  years  have  gone,  have  possibly  passed 

aaltt^lher  to  make  room  for  new  streets  and  boule- 
:,  it  will  be  well  to  throw  a  n^iid  glance  on  its  hie- 
ton',  and  epeak  of  the  great  men  who  have  been  laid  diere, 
before  their  bones  shall  have  been  disturbed  in  tbcir  rest, 
and  their  tombs  have  been  removed  for  the  erection  of 
bakers'  and  butchers'  shops. 

Duria{^  the  Middle  Ages,  and  np  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  it  was  osual  in  France,  as  it  was  in  England,  to 
bury  in  graveyards  adjacent  to  the  churches  i  but  such 
was  the  brutal  neglect  of  order  and  administration  in  those 
days  (which  some  people  persist  in  calling  the  "  good  old 
times")  that  the  cemeteries,  left  untendcil  and  uninspected, 
became  rank  ch  arc  el-houses  and  hotbeds  of  pestilential 
infections,  spreading  deatli  and  disease  over  the  whole 
town.  Paupers  were  buried,  it  seems,  withoat  coffins,  and 
often  laid  no  deeper  than  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground ;  prowling,  hungry  doss  and  cats  came  and 
du^  them  up  at  night,  and  mangled  Uiem ;  no  one  took  the 

Sains  to  inter  the  carcasses  again,  and  people  who  had 
nainess  in  a  church-yard  stumbled  right  and  left  upon 
bleached  bones,  mangled  corpses,  and  half  putrefied  bomes. 


The  "  Cimetifere  des  innocents  "  was  the  w 


1  Paris. 


Bnilt  in  the  rei«n  of  Philip  Augustas,  it  is  computed  that 
within  seven  centuries  no  less  than  1,200,000  people  were 
buried  in  it.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  it  had 
become  such  a  frightiiil  fever  nest  that  the  National  As- 
sembly decreed,  in  1 790,  that  inhumations  should  no  longer 
take  place  within  churches  or  the  graveyards  attached  to 
tbem,  but  that  thenceforth  cemeteries  should  be  opened 
outside  the  town.  All  the  bones  and  skulls  in  the  "  Ciine- 
tidie  des  Innocents  "  were,  some  time  after,  taken  to  stock 
the  Catacombs;  and,  on  the  21st  of  May,  JS04,  the  new 
and  magnificent  cemetery  now  called  P^re  la  Chaise  was 
opened  without  the  town  ;  for  the  fortifications  of  Paris 
bad  not  then  been  built,  and  Paris  proper  was  consider- 
ably smaller  than  it  is  now. 

P^ro  !a  Chaise,  which  is  situated  on  a  height  whence  all 
Paris  is  visible,  in  a  splendid  panorama,  beneath  one,  has 
often  changed  its  name  and  destination  before  being  what 
it  now  is.  Under  Francis  I.  it 'was  called  "Champ 
I'Evfque "  (Bishop's  field),  and  a  gibbet  stood  in  its 
centro.  The  culprits  who  were  hanged  here  were  such  as 
had  been  condemned  within  the  Archbishop  of  Paris' 
suburban  jurisdiction,  and  their  number  was  ncilLer  few 
nor  far  between.  Under  the  last  of  the  Yalois  the  ground 
wasbought  by  an  eicoedinglv  wealthy  grocer,  one  of  Uie  few 
men  who  succeeded  in  making  a  fortune  by  retail  trade 
during  those  troublous  times.  His  name  was  Regnault, 
and  on  tlie  site  of  the  bishop's  gibbet  he  erected  a  villa  so 
Bumptuius  and  cosey  that  people  christened  it  "  La  Folic 
Kegnault "  (Ragnaulfs  Fofly),  for  it  seemed  indeed  follv 
that  a  man  who  had  sold  salt  and  pepper  all  his  life  should 
wish  to  end  his  days  as  comfortably  as  a  nobleman. 
Brantome  remarks  in  some  indignation,  that  the  staircase 
of  the  villa  was  of  marble,  and  that  in  winter  it  was  cov- 
ered with  scarlet  cloth,  a  luxury  unheard  of  elsewhere 
than  in  a  royal  palace.  Moreover,  and  this,  especially, 
excites  the  chronicler's  amaiement,  the  daughters  of 
Regnault  (the  "  girls  Hegnault,"  as  he  calls  them)  wore 
robes  of  rilk  to  go  to  mass,  "  and  lili  tioekingi  of  the  kind 
jiut  itirttilrd,  hut  mhich  it  taat  not  teemly  for  girla  of  tuck 
eondUion  Input  on  wAen  the princemei  of  the  houne  o/ Guue 
wort  iloctint/i  of  clotA,  except  on  areal  occasions."  These 
jtockings  seem  to  have  made  a  bole  in  the  opulent  grocer's 


fortune,  for  he  left  little  U  his  son,  and  the  latter,  having 
forgotten  his  habits  of  ecoDomy  in  the  life  of  ease  he  baa 
been  leading,  very  soon  found  himself  beggared.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  "  Folie  Regnault"  left  the  hands 
of  its  owner,  and  passed  into  those  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  just  beginning  to  establish  their  power  in  France 
by  buying  land,  or  getting  U  given  them,  wherever  there 
was  a  square  foot  to  sell.  In  16S2,  the  young  king,  Louii 
XiV,,  driven  from  paris  by  the  troubles  of  the  civil  war, 
saw  from  the  hill  wherein  had  stood  the  grocer's  villa  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Anloine  between  th* 
Prince  of  Conde  and  Marshal  'Turenne.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance the  place  took  the  name  of  Mont  Louis  (Mount 
Louis),  which  it  kept  until  ISIS,  when,  having  become 
Crown  property,  it  was  presented  by  the  king  to  his  con- 
fessor, Uie  famous  Jesuit  La  Chaise  —  a  man  who  merits 
ation  of  all  Protestants  far  more  than  even  Catb- 
Mcdicis,  who  ordered  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tnolomew.  This  terrible  queen,  at  all  events,  risked  her 
life  and  the  crown  of  her  children  in  the  appalling  coi^ 
d^Aal  she  directed  against  the  Huguenots.  Uoreaver,  eu 
had  been  constantly  and  violently  assailed  by  the  Protes- 
tant party  under  Coligny,  and  in  crushing  her  adversaries 
by  every  means  in  her  power,  she  was  only  following  tbs 
policy  taught  by  Machiavelli,  and  practised  for  her  exam- 
ple by  her  own  father,  Cosmo  de  Medici.  The  Jesuit  La 
Chaise-  was  a  fiend  of  a  much  more  dangerous  kind. 
Making  a  pretext  of  religious  fervor,  there  was  no  diaboli- 
cal measure  to  which  he  did  not  resort  in  order  to  peise- 
cule  the  Protestants.  It  was  he  who  counselled  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  instead  of  employing 
the  immense  inflnence  he  possessed  over  Louis  XlV.  to 
advise  good  actions  to  this  mieguided  monarch,  be  never 
did  anything  else  but  push  him  to  deeds  of  oppression  and 
injustice.  Ilis  private  life  was  not  more  creditable  than  bis 
public.  Ilie  splendid  villa  he  erected  on  his  estate  was  s 
strange  dwelling  for  a  man  who  had  made  tows  of  poverty 
and  Christian  humility,  and  all  day  long  his  antechambers 
were  filled  with  crowds  of  statesmen,  generals,  and  noble- 
men who  came  to  pay  their  court  to  him,  and  to  leave 
costly  presents,  which  he  took  good  care  ever  to  reftiie- 
The  villa  of  Pere  la  Chaise  was  for  some  years  as  regularly 
and  as  fashionably  attended  as  Versailles,  and  when  tbs 
Jesuit  died,  he  bequeathed  the  property,  together  with  the 
better  part  of  his  wealth,  io  bis  corporation.  Upon  the 
eipidsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France  in  1 765,  the  estate 
of  Pdre  la  Chaise  was  sold  to  help  pav  the  numerous 
creditors  of  this  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  society,  and 
it  fell  then  to  a  retired  farmei^general  of  taxes,  who  lived 
there  until  the  great  revolution,  with  its  bloody  tide,  came 
to  sweep  him,  with  countless  other  of  his  colleagues,  on  to 
the  scaflbld  of  the  guillotine,  During  the  Republic  the 
princely  property  was  overrun  with  rank  gross  and  Weeds; 
men  and  animals  ran  loose  in  it  as  they  pleased,  and  a 
sort  of  permanent  fair  of  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
stalls  was  established  on  the  ^unds  by_  hordes  of  notnsd 
vendors.  In  180i  the  municipal  council  purchased  it  of 
the  heirs  of  its  last  owner,  and  upon  the  site  where  fiist 
had  stood  a  gibbet,  after  that  the  pfeaBure  villa  of  a  grocer, 
then  for  a  day  the  tent  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  finally  the 
mansion  of  an  intriguing  Jesuit.,  and  of  a  rapacious  fanner- 
general,  was  raised  the  mortuary  chapel  which  exist*  to 
this  day. 

There  are  few  cemeteries  in  Christendom  so  striking  in 
appearance  as  that  of  Pfere  la  Chaise,  and  we  may  add 
that,  except  in  Mohammedan  burying-grounds.  which  are 
for  the  most  part  infinitely  more  sumptuous  than  those  of 
Christians,  there  are  none  in  the  world  so  full  of  handsome 
moQuoients  and  tasteful  sculptures.  Our  English  ceme- 
teries  look  cold,  and  the  tombstones  in  tbem  are  for  the 
most  part  ugly  and  bare.  Of  late  years,  it  is  true,  since 
the  Catholic  and  Ritualistic  revival  has  set  in,  attempts 
have  been  made  here  and  there  to  introduce  tombstone 
decoration,  but  there  has  been  little  diversity  in  theae_ first 
ventures.  All  that  has  been  tried  in  the  way  of  ameliora- 
tion is  the  substitution  of  red  capitab  for  black,  and  the 
timid  sculpturing  of  a  cross  or  two  upon  very  "  Hipi 
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Churuh "  graveB.  Hie  exalted  part^  of  the  ADgliuan 
Church  has  not  3'et  forgotten  the  veiy  rough  handling  to 
which  Buspected  Papiate  wore  subjected  during  two  hun- 
dred jrears  ia  our  lalcs,  and  it  will  not  be  HstoniiibiBg  if 
they  wait  For  some  time  longer  before  giving  full  career  to 
their  imagination  in  the  matter  of  gravevard  omamea- 
tatioD.  The  French,  meanwhile,  will  cootinue  to  erect 
tombs  much  more  graceful  and  imposing  tbaaoiira,  and  iheir 
cemeteries  will  continue  to  present  an  aspect  auuh  as  one 
might  in  vain  look  for  in  any  burying-ground  in  England. 

Upon  entering  Pfere  la  Chaise  by  the  grand  entrance, 
one  finds  one's  self  in  an  immense  alley  some  five  hundred 
yards  Ions,  with  footpaths  on  both  sides,  and  with  a  hearse- 
road  in  the  middle.  The  blaclc-liveried  porter  consults 
an  enormous  folio  ledger  when  one  asks  him  where  is 
■ituated  any  particular  grave.  He  gives  one  the  number 
of  the  tomb,  and  with  it  the  name  of  the  street  in  which  it 
stands,  for  this  ha^  metropolis  has  its  streets  as  well  as 
g  towns,  and,  for  the  matter  of  (hat,  it  has  its  eotta^es 
Its  mansions,  its  hovels  for  the  poor,  and  its  marble 
dwellings  for  the  rich,  its  poor  six-leet  graves,  with  no 
stones  to  mark  them,  and  its  grand  vaults  with  armorial 
sculptures,  where  sleep  together  families  of  earls,  of  dukes, 
of  prelates,  and  its  ministens. 

These  vaults,  for  the  most  part,  border  the  grand  alley, 
and,  as  one  walks  up  it  with  the  crowds  on  the  3d  of 
November,  one  can  sue  opened,  one  after  another,  all  those 
chill  dwellings  in  which  are  interred  some  of  the  finest 
names  in  France  —  the  Larochefoucaulds,  the  Mouchys, 
the  Talleyrauda,  tlie  La  Tremoilles,  the  Luxembourg?,  and 
the  OboiseuU.  All  their  vaults  are  surmounted  by  tittle 
chapels,  into  which  one  can  look  through  the  bars  of  the 
iron  gates,  and  whi<:b  contain,  in  some  cases,  very  precious 
works  of  art  —  vases,  statues,  and  miniature  altars.  In 
some  a  light  is  kept  perpetually  burning  day  and  night, 
and  in  some  a  bouijuet  is  laid  regularly  every  morning,  no 
matter  what  season.  There  was  a  very  high  and  noble 
duchess  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  who  was  married  in 
1829  to  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Guards,  of  whom  she  was 
passionately  fond.  She  lost  him  the  following  year  in  the 
Bevolution  of  July,  and  from  that  time  till  die  died  in 
IS6S,  came  every  day,  without  omitting  a  single  one,  and 
laid  a  bunch  of  fresh  flowers  upon  his  vault. 

But  it  is  not  the  tombs  of  the  nobility  that  chieflr  occupy 
the  casual  visitor  at  P^re  la  Chaise.  First,  one  looks  for 
the  graves  of  Bloisa  and   Abelard,  whose  remains  were 

E resented  to  this  cemetery  by  M.  Alexandre  Lenoir,  who 
ad  preserved  them  during  the  Revolution.  After  that 
there  is  the  tomb  of  Molitre,  with  its  simple,  eloquent, 
and  proud  epitaph  —  "Molikre"  —  nothing  else;  the 
grave  of  La  Fontaine;  that  of  Tallten,  the  famous  aclor  ; 
of  Benjamin  Constant,  Manuel,  and  General  Fov — the 
three  great  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies 
nnder  the  llestoration  ;  and  then  come  the  monuments  of 
the  illustrious  captains  of  the  First  Empire  —  Mass^na, 
the  "darling  of  victory;"  Serrurier;  Kellerman  ;  Ney, 
the  favorite  of  the  great  Emperor,  and  the  servant  who 
paid  his  loyaltv  to  his  master  most  dearly ;  Jourd-in,  and 
the  illustrious  Lafayette.  Amongst  the  philosophers  and 
artists  we  see  Saint  Simon,  the  Socialist,  who  committed 
iuicide  in  despair  at  seeing  his  wild  theories  take  so  little 
root  in  the  public  mind ;  Volney ;  Chappie,  the  inventor  of 
telegraphs;  Louis  David,  the  painter  who,  during  the 
fieign  of  Terror,  planted  his  easel  three  days  successively 
on  the  scaffold  to  copy  the  dying  looks  of  the  victims  ; 
Gretry;  Mehul,  the  composer  ;  Delitle,  the  translator  of 
Milton ;  Alfred  do  Musaet,  the  imitator  of  Byron ;  and 
Balzac,  the  great  novelist,  whose  name  is  almost  wor- 
ihipped  in  France  at  the  present  moment.  The  tombs  of 
thcMe  |reat  men  are  almost  all  of  them  very  simple,  and 
the  epitaphs  have  a  conciseness  which  we  should  do  well 
to  imitate  in  England  for  the  sepulchres  of  our  celebrities. 
"Good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  says  the  proverb;  and  a 
great  man,  one  may  add,  needs  no  wordy  scroll  of  epithets 
Knd  praises  to  chronicle  his  deeds.  What  is  there  more 
sublime  than  that  Latin  epitaph :  — 

Sla,  viator,  heroem  calcas  * 


and  what  is  there  more  touching  than  those  words  which 
Madame  Dupin  caused  to  be  engraved  upon  her  tomb 
(Madame  Dupin  was  the  mother  of  three  famous  juiiscoD- 
sults,  one  of  whom  ia  still  alive)  :  — 


It  was  past  five  o'clock  when  we  had  finished  our  inspection 
of  the  great  cemetery  on  the  FSte  des  Morts.  Night  was 
rapidly  advancing,  and  its  shadows  were  mingling  with 
those  of  the  prostrate  forms  that  still  lay  kneeUng  beside 
the  craves.  The  chapel  bell  began  slowly  to  toll  Uie  hour 
for  clearing  the  grounds ;  the  crowds  of  mourners,  men  and 
women,  children  and  parents,  rose  and  wound  in  long 
streams  through  the  labyrinth  of  funeral  alleys;  ten 
minutes  more,  and  a  few  laggers  alone  remained  behind  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  graves ;  in  another  ten  minutes  the 
flood  of  visitors  had  half  rolled  through  the  principal  gates  ; 
in  half  an  hour  the  gardena  were  deserted  —  not  a  weeper, 
not  a  man  remained.  But  already  the  great  city  below 
had  begun  to  light  up  its  streets  ;  the  gas  jets  gleamed  in 
endless  rows  of  fire ;  the  noise  and  hubbub  recommenced 
as  wont,  and  before  the  tears  shed  that  day  had  yet  had 
time  to  dry  upon  the  tombs,  laughing  and  feastmg  had 
begun  once  more,  and  the  mourners  had  returned  to  thi-ir 
joys,  their  dudes,  and  their  pleasures. 


VOV-KULAK. 


A  SMALL,  tow-roofed,  sUfling  room,  firom  the  rongh-hewn 
lo^  walls  of  which  the  plaster  of  clay  and  dried  leaves, 
which  serves  it  as  mortar,  peeps  in  lon^  parallel  lines  up  to 
the  very  roof;  a  huge  tiled  stove,  with  its  invariable  "  bed- 
place"  on  the  top ;  an  enormous  prairie  of  a  bed,  recalliog 
Sergeant  Kite's  description  of  the  "  bed  of  honor,  in  which 
ten  thousand  men  might  lie  and  never  feel  each  other ; " 
a  little  cnl-lamp,  throwing  into  strong  relief  the  wolTs  head 
that  grins  on  the  wall,  the  gilt^ged  picture  of  the  saint 
in  the  farther  corner,  and  the  rough,  bearded,  low-browed 
faces  of  the  four  men  who  are  supping  cabbage-soup  with 
little  wooden  ladles  out  of  the  immense  pine- wood  bowl  on 
the  rickety  table ;  a  little,  square  doubWwindow,  thronsh 
which  the  great  waste  of  snow  without,  half  seen  b^  the 
fitful  gleams  of  moonlight  that  shimmer  through  the  driving 
clouds,  appears  and  vanishes  like  a  nightmare.  Such  is 
the  scene  at  which  I  find  myself  assisting,  one  bitter  De- 
cember night,  amid  the  boundless  solitudes  of  the  Don. 
Strictly  speaking,  a  Cossack  village  (or  indeed  a  Russian 
village  of  any  kind)  can  scarcely  M  pronounced  a  desirable 
residence,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  various  nntegistered 
tenants,  who  exact  rent  instead  of  paying  it ;  but  my 
travels  in  snake-breeding  Arabia,  and  cockroach-hunting 
Egypt,  among  the  scorpions  of  Syria,  and  the  tarantulas  of 
the  Gre^  Archipelago,  had  long  since  case-hardened  me 
to  snch  phenomena ;  and  on  a  blustering  winter  night,  with 
the  Uiermometer  below  zero,  Fahrenheit,  and  a  eenuine 
Russian  storm  burying  the  roads  fathom-deep  in  drifting 
snow,  shelter  is  worth  having,  even  when  attended  by  the 
risk  of  seeing  a  cockroach  tl^e  a  header  into  your  glass 
from  the  ceiling,  or  finding  a  grand  parade  of  what  Mark 
Tapley   would   call  "wampires"  going   on   in   your   iimt 

It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  nowadays  for  every  touiiat 
who  has  happened  to  deviate  fifty  miles  from  the  beaten 
track,  to  proclaim  the  feat,  as  if  he  were  Brace  and  Living- 
stone in  one,  and  to  hold  up  his  "  new  route  "  for  the  ado- 
ration  of   all   true   believers   in   Murray  and   Bradahaw. 

Among  such  by-ways  of  travel,  the  line  of  the  Don  merits       

a  higher  place  than  it  has  vM  attained.  All  the  great  .  ^ 
rivers  of  Rassia  are  more  or  less  desolate ;  but  the  desola-  \ 
lion  ot  the  Don  is  unique.  The  loneliness  of  the  Volga, 
the  Dnieper,  the  Dniester,  is  that  of  an  old  world  deserted  ; 
the  loneliness  of  the  Don  is  that  of  a  new  world  still  un- 
peopled. Towards  sunset,  especially,  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  laodscape  becomes  wild  and  dreary  to  the  l«t 
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decree.  The  red  light  fsdiog  iloirly  over  the  vast  treeleea 
plain ;  the  gatheriDK  ah&dows  stealiog  over  the  land; 
shores  ajid  loag  low  ulet*,  till  all  is  wrapped  ia  ghosttV 
dimness ;  the  dead,  grim  silence,  broken  only  hj  the  plasli 
and  welter  of  the  aullcii  waters,  or  the  long,  shrill,  melan- 
choly cry  of  some  passing  bird,  —  all  produce  aa  effect  im- 
possible to  describe. 

And  wliat  a  study  is  the  Cossack  himselfl  perhaps  the 
iDOSt  picturesque  of  all  the  barbaric  waifa  and  strays  which 
the  ebb  of  the  fifteenth  century  has  stranded  upon  the 
■bores  of  the  nineteenth.  Those  who  have  seen  him  only 
as  the  tamed  lounger  of  great  cities,  tending  horses  or 
opening  doors  in  Moscow  and  SL  Petersburg,  can  hardly 
conceive  him  as  he  appears  in  his  native  deserts,  embracing 
his  conurado  one  minute  and  knocking  him  down  the  next, 
now  snoring  for  hours  on  the  tap  of  his  stove,  wrapped  in  a 

Csy  sheepskin,  and  now  rushing  over  the  steppe  like  a 
icane,  with  his  shaggy  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  and 
his  small,  deep-set,  glittering  eyes  glancing  restlessly  from 
side  to  side  Use  those  of  a  bird  of  prey,  a  magniflccnC  relic 
of  the  men  who  were  the  scourge  of  Poland  and  Crim-Tar- 
tary,  in  the  grim  old  days  when  every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  hia  own  eyes,  and  wrong  in  those  of  every  one 
else. 

Among  these  meo  I  had  been  domiciled  for  weeks,  and 
had  enjoyed,  with  the  keen  relish  of  one  tasting  a  little 
plain,  wholesome  barbarism  after  a  long  surfeit  of  civiliza- 
tion, their  wild  nar.soDgB  and  barbanc  dances,  their  hot 
fights  and  boisterous  merry-makings,  their  quaint  old- 
world  traditions,  and  even  their  recent  tossing  of  myself  on 
hi^h,  as  a  special  honor,  in  imitation  of  the  old  custom  of 
rauin^  their  chief  on  a  shield  afler  his  election.  Wlien- 
ever  1  entered  a  Cossack  hut,  I  looked,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  an  abundance  of  good  songs  and  racy  stories, 

Cnty  of  rough,  gaod-hnmor«d  l>anter,  a  little  boyish 
se-play,  and  an  untiring  flow  of  fun  and  jollity.  But 
on  this  particular  evening,  I  am  not  ten  minutes  in  the 
company  of  my  four  convicei  without  seeing  that  there  is 
•omelhin"  wrong.  After  the  first  greeting,  the  whole  four 
are  utterly  silent ;  and  to  me,  who  know  how  these  rounh, 
jovial,  over-grown  children  ihout,  and  chaff,  and  push  each 
other  about,  and  laugh  from  mere  fuhiess  of  high  spirits,  this 
unwonted  silence  has  in  it  something  grim  and  portentous. 
From  time  to  time  I  notice  them  eying  each  other  fur- 
tively, as  if  awaiting  the  mendon  of  a  subject  which  no 
one  liked  to  be  the  first  to  introduce.  At  length  I  ven- 
tured to  give  an  impetus  to  the  conversation  myself. 

"  Well,  brothers,  how  are  the  , wolves  behaving  down 
here  this  winter  7  " 

The  question  is  a  natnral  one  at  this  place  and  eesson, 
and,  to  such  born  sportsmen  as  these,  ought  to  be  specially 
Acceptable ;  but  had  I  proposed  the  immediate  assassinB' 
tion  of  the  emperor,  my  hearers  could  hardly  seem,  more 
«atounded  and  dismayed. 

"  They're  behaving  well  enough,  master," '  says  ono  of 
the  vounger  men  at  length,  with  an  air  of  such  extreme 
frankness  that  I  fijel  sure  he  is  lying.  "  They  must  be 
keeping  Christmas  at  home,  we  see  so  little  of  them," 

"  Ach,  Alexey  Stepanovitch,  won't  there  be  a  lighted 
match  on  your  tongne  for  that ! "  breaks  in  a  grizzled  old 
fellow  beside  him.  "  If  God  is  angry  with  us,  can  we  mend 
iha  matter  by  telling  lies  about  it?  If  the  Pan  Anglitchanin 
(Master  Englishman)  stays  with  us  another  day  or  two, 
boll  see  enough  of  how  the  wolves  are  behaving." 

And  then,  as  if  this  frank  avowal  bad  fairly  broken  the 
ice,  one  dismal  story  began  to  trickle  out  after  anotlier- 

"  Look  at  Ostap  the  woodman,  last  week,  not  enough  of 
him  len  to  feed  a  hen  I  " 

"  And  Stepan  Kostenko's  ^  cow  killed ;  and  Dmitri  Uar- 
'Jiako's  tivo  dogs  eaten  t'other  day  I  " 

"  And  Father  Arkadi's  horse  gobbled  upon  the  Novo- 
Donetzroad;  and  A«  half  frozen  by  having  to  stick  in  a 

•  Thb  )•  picfaipi  Iha  liMI  Hnd*FlD(  of  Uia  nolrualitihjt  "  Pan,"  n 
liliHd  nnn  Ita*  Pain  bf  tb*  CoHuki,  uid  inEludJiii  ill  ygj^f  {kmn  Hr,  t 


tree  for  safety,  til!  the  o  ,  -„- 

and  took  him  down  1  " 

"  But,"  remark  I  at  length,  "are  yow  hands  nambed, 
then,  that  you  let  them  ravage  this  way,  without  wanaiw 
their  porridge  for  them  7  Surely  four  Cossacks  are  a  idbUs 
for  a  dozen  wolves  any  day," 

Young  Alexcy's  eyes  flash  fire  at  this  taunt,  and  bt 
opens  hiB  mouth  to  reply.  For  a  moment,  I  hope  that  tha 
reproach  may  pique  him  into  divulging  the  mystery  which 
has  begun  to  provoke  me  ;  but  before  he  can  speak,  tht 
old  graybeard  lifts  his  hand  in  a  gesture  of  warning. 
"  Litlen  .' "  says  he,  under  his  breath. 

We  rise  to  our  feet,  and  stand  listening  in  silence,  lbs 
old  Cossack  "  khootor  "  (farm-liouse),  in  which  we  now  sre, 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  its  kind.  In  the  centre  is  a  vast 
square  cattle-yard,  flanked  on  two  sides  by  the  kitchens 
and  sleeping  apartments  of  the  communitj',  and  the  stablei 
and  cow-houees ;  while  the  other  two  sidrs  of  the  square 
are  formed  by  wood-sheds,  store-rooms,  wash-houses,  etc 
The  whole  structure  is  surrounded  by  an  enormous  pali- 
sade, entered  by  a  gate  of  equal  height;  and  in  the  eastera 
angle  of  it,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  great  watte  of 
snow  outside,  is  the  room  in  which  we  are  now  standidg. 
The  clouds  are  still  hurrving  across  the  sky  as  wildly  U 
ever,  and  all  without  looks  dim  and  spectral ;  bnt  the  row 
of  the  wind  lulls  fur  a  moment,  and  in  that  dead  pause  then 
comes  from  the  far  distance  a  long,  weird,  dismal  howL 

"  One  might  think,"  says  the  old  man  in  a  hoarse  «bi«- 
per,  "  that  those  are  not   wolves,  but  howlers  of  anoAer 

The  last  words,  and  etill  more  the  tone  in  which  they  an 
uttered,  impress  me  with  a  creeping  horror,  which  I  can 
neither  explain  nor  shake  ofl";  and  the  next  moment  th* 
deep  voice  of  my  host,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  breaks  in 
with  words  even  more  ominous  :  "  It's  time  for  you  to  go 
and  watch,  my  lads,  and  I'll  do  the  same.  ReuienibeT  to 
cross  yourselves  and  say  a  prayer,  one  aad  all;  we  need  it 
when  THET  are  about." 

The  men  nod,  and  file  out  into  the  darkness  like  a  tniB 
of  spectres.  As  soon  as  we  are  left  alone,  my  host  rises 
and  confronts  me,  with  a  kind  of  stern  gladness  in  his  eyM^ 
like  a  brave  man  on  the  brink  of  some  desperate  advea- 

"  Fan  Anglitchanin,"  says  he,  looking  mu  full  in  the  face, 
"you  are  a  Chri»tian  and  a  brave  man,  and  I  can  say  to 
you  what  I  could  not  say  to  tl.ose  lads  yonder.  llev'Ta 
stout  follows  as  ever  were ;  but  against  anything  that  thev 
don't  understand,  they're  like  reeds  in  a  spring  flooi 
Fou  are  the  man  I  want.  The  devil  is  abroad  among  at 
just  now ;  will  you  stand  by  me  against  him  ?  " 

I  look  at  the  man  in  mute  wonder.  There  is  a  kind  of 
exaltation  (no  other  word  will  express  it)  in  his  look  aad 
manner,  which  for  the  moment  transfi<rures  and  almoct 
glorifies  him  ;  but  it  is  not  the  excitemenl  either  of  delir- 
ium or  of  intoxication.  Whatever  his  purpose  might  be,  it 
is  plain  that  he  has  it  clearly  before  him. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  then?  "  ask  I. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  to-morrow  night,"  answen 
my  host  in  a  stern  whisper,  "  and  to  keep  watch  for  ludi 
as  you   have  never  yet  fired  at  in   all  your  traveli- 
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it?" 


Come,   that   sounds   interesting ;    why  not   try  it  to- 


night 

Tchistarenko  answers  merely  by  pointin"  thronsb  the 
window  ;  but  one  glance  in  that  direction  su^ccs.  In  ihst 
storm  no  man  could  live  for  half  an  hour;  and  its  fury 
seemed  to  be  increaatn". 

"To-morrow  be  it,  Aen," respond  I.     "But  what's  this 
wonderful  game  that  you're  goin^  to  introduce  roe  to?" 
_  "ListenT"  replies  the  Cossack  solemnly.     "Yon  Eng- 
lish hear  of  strange  things  in  your  travels  —did  you  tret 
I  hear  of  a  '  Vov-kulak '  ?  " 

I  give  an  involuntary  start.     Dimly,  like  a  half  forgotlea 
dream,  there  comes  back  to  me  at  the  sound  of  thai  name 
a  weird  image  of  undefined  horror;  but  it  is  in  vain  that  I 
I  strive  to  attach  any  distinct  shape  to  it. 
I      "  It's  the  name  we  give  to  transformed  men,"  explains  my 
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boat,  noticing  my  puzzled  look ;  "  those  to  whom  Sfttan 
gives  power  to  take  the  th&pe  of  wolves  or  other  wild 
beasts,  and  in  that  form  to  work  mischief  to  those  whom 
they  hate.  These  ill  deeds  that  our  lads  were  telling  of 
just  now, —  do  you  think  they  were  the  work  of  common 
wolves?  If  they  were,  I  should  not  fear  them.  They  are 
the  work  of  the  Vov-kalak  1 " 

The  terrible  earnestness  of  the  man's  tone  and  mnnner 
impress  me  in  my  own  despite ;  and  I  start  uneonscionsly 
as  aoolher  lona  dreary  howl  from  without  comes  floating 
amid  the  roar  of  the  storm. 

"  It  is  not  only  that  they  devour  horses  and  cattle,"  he 
continues,  "  but  they  will  assail  Christian  men  —  aye,  and 
kill  them  I  Father  Arkadt,  now,  the  other  day  —  do  you 
think  any  common  wolf  would  have  hunted  him  like  that  7 
He  is  a  holy  man,  and  therefore  the  servants  of  the  devil 
hate  him.  But  here's  the  difficulty  —  that  it  b  only  as 
wolves  that  these  brutes  can  bo  hurt  or  slain ;  for  in  their 
human  shape  no  one  can  recognize  them.  But  what  am  1 
doing  to  tire  you  with  this  long  story,  when  the  most  famous 
of  the  Vov-kulaks  ia  an  EnglShman  himself?  " 
"  How's  that  ?  "  ask  I,  staring. 

"  Why,  is  it  not  so  ?  "  asks  die  Cossack,  looking  at  me 
with  an  air  of  surprise.  "  Feodor  Nikeltin,  the  courier,  who 
came  through  our  village  from  Peter  (St.  Petersburg)  the 
other  day,  told  us  of  a  famous  Englishman,  Dr.  Davido- 
vitch  Livenshton,  who  had  the  power  of  changing  himself 
into  a  lion,  and  in  that  shape  went  all  over  Africa,  and 
fought  with  another  lion,  and  killed  him,  but  eot  his  own 
arm  broken  in  the  fight  ;  and  how  at  last  the  mack  sorcer- 
ers whose  magic  was  stronger  than  his,  took  him  prisoner; 
and  bow  the  empress  of  England  u  uow  sending  out  an 
army  to  rescue  htm." 

"This  matchlessly  characteristic  version  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone's career  almost  overcomes  my  gravity,  in  spite  of  the 
grim  solemnity  of  the  narrator ;  but  the  next  words  make 

"Pan  An^litchanin  I  would  your  heart  be  firm  to  take  a 
man's  life,  ifyou  knew  him  to  be  an  evil-doer  and  a  servant 
of  Satan  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  willinely  shed  blood,"  answer  I ;  "  but  if 
it  had  to  be  done,  I'd  do  it  I " 

"  lasten,  then  1 "  says  Tchistarenko,  in  a  stern  whisper. 
"  You  were  at  Ligovo  the  other  day  — did  you  see  Ostap 
Goorko,  tho  rich  corn-dealer,  there  1 " 

"  No ;  tho  day  that  I  was  there  he  was  from  home." 

The  terrible  change  that  comes  over  the  Cossack's  fHce 
at  tny  answer,  cannot  be  conveyed  in  words. 

"  Ho  was  from  home  —  and  I  knnio  where  !  If  it  pleaso 
God,  his  time  is  come,"  says  Tchistarenko,  with  the  stern 
triumph  of  a  Puritan  cuirassier  atiout  to  charge  the  "  godless 
horsemen  "  of  Lunsford  and  Goring. 

"  Why,  Zacharr  'timopheievitch,"  ask  I,  fairly  puzzled, 
"  what  on  earth  has  Goorko  to  do  with  these  man-wolves 
of  yours?  " 

"  Haven't  yon  gneised  it,  then  ?  Ostap  Goorko  ia  the 
Vov-kulftk  I " 

Tho  day  which  followed  the  strange  revelation  narrated 
above,  gave  mo  an  opportunity  of  observing  what  always 
interests  mo  in  the  highest  degree  —  the  demeanor  of  a 
brave  man  about  to  encounter  a  deadly  peril.  I  have  my- 
•elf,  in  the  course  of  an  adventurous  life,  had  my  nerves 
tried  by  every  kind  of  pressure.  I  have  gone  bird's-nesting 
on  the  worst  precipices  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  waited 
twenty  minutes  in  a  dentist's  anteroom ;  I  have  walked  un- 
armed and  alone  through  a  mob  of  Arab  fanatics,  and  been 
examined  for  classical  honors  at  Oxford  ;  but  I  question 
very  much  whether,  iu  all  that  constitutes  true  courage, 
this  rude,  untravulled,  ignorant,  scmi'Savnge  with  whom  I 
(bund  myself  so  stran^y  associated,  was  not  far  my  su- 
perior. We  Western  Europeans,  enlightened  to  the  verge 
of  scepticism,  with  the  weird  shadows  of  modiieval  supersti- 
tion lyinn  ages  behind  us,  naturally  find  it  hard  to  see  any 
herobm  in  confronting  an  imaginary  peril ;  but,  looked  at 
fromhisowDpointofviow,  the  risk  which  Tchistarenko  was 
i^ut  to  run  might  have  put  to  shame  many  a  feat  that  has 
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earned  its  place  in  history.  According  to  his  own  belief 
he  ivas  about  to  do  battle  with  a  monster  of  preternatural 
strength  and  ferocity,  gifted  with  unlimited  capacities  of 
evil,  and  supported  by  uie  manifest  power  of  Satan  him- 
self; yet  he  was  ready  to  go  fhrth  against  it,  and  fight  with 
it,  even  to  his  own  destruction,  if  only  he  might  "  save 
those  of  his  village  from  harm."  "  This  ia  a  man  worth 
knowing,"  thought  I  to  myself,  as  I  looked  at  the  Cossack's 
set  Upa  and  knitted  brow,  and  tried  to  imagine  his  tbelings 
■t  the  prospect  of  what  lay  before  him. 

All  that  day  Tchistarenko  was  very  quiet  —  going 
through  his  ordinary  work  as  methodiciUly  as  ever,  but 
still  wearing  a  thoughtful,  somewhat  stem  look,  as  of  one 
upon  whose  mind  grave  interests  are  weighing.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  never  thought  of  asking 
whether  I  still  intended  to  accompany  him  —  feeling  cer- 
tain that,  having  once  undertaken  the  adventure,  I  could 
have  no  thought  of  drawing  back.  Nor.  indeed,  had  I ;  bn^ 
despite  my  utter  disbelief  in  the  mythical  "  Vov-kulak,"  I 
began  to  feel  strangely  excited  toward*  evenin«,  as  though 
the  contagion  of  Tchistarenko' s  grim  superstition  had  in- 
fected me  in  spite  of  myself.  Far  down  in  the  secret  soul 
of  the  hardest  and  most' practical  man  alive  (deny  it  as  ha 
will),  there  is  still  a  hidden  fund  of  superstition,  a  larking 
sympathy  with  tho  unseen  and  unknown ;  and  many  of  the 
strangest  anomalies  recorded  in  history  are  traceable  to  the 
sudden  awakening  of  this  feeling  after  years  of  toipor.  It 
was  not  without  a  secret  thrill  that,  turning  round  from  the 
window,  through  which  I  had  been  reconnoitring  the  state 
of  the  snow,  I  saw  my  companbn  take  down  his  bng  gun, 
and  begin  to  load  iL 

"  Surely  it's  not  time  to  start  yet,  Zacharr  Timophd»- 
vitch  I  " 
"  Not  for  three  hours  and  more  —  but  I  like  to  have  all 

We  relapised  into  silence.  The  pale  gray  light  of  ths 
short  winter  day  was  dying  away  from  the  great  waste  out- 
side, and  a  ghostly  dimness  began  to  creep  over  it.  Ni^ 
drew  on  —  cold,  dreary,  dismal:  an  utter  deaoiation,  an 
immense  silence,  as  if  the  world  itself  were  dead,  and  only 
we  two  kept  living,  living  on.  And  there  was  something 
in  this  blank,  overwhelming  stillness  infinitely  more  weird 
and  ghastly  than  all  the  uproarof  the  preceding  night. 

"  Our  game  will  be  abroad  to-night,  never  fear,"  said 
Tchistarenko,  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "  Folks  say  the  devU 
loves  a  storm  —  hnt  that  is  not  true ;  it  is  when  all  is  call}), 
and  men   are  not  expecting  him,  that  he  pounces  upon 

Our  evening  meal  was  despatched  in  utter  silence ;  and 
the  moment  we  had  finished,  the  Cossack  stuck  his  knife  in 
his  belt,  slung  his  gun  over  his  shoulders,  bowctl  his  head 
toward  tho  little  picture  of  his  patron  saint  with  a  few  mot- 
tered  words  of  fervent  prayer;  and  then,  turning  to  me, 
said  simply  :  "  I  am  ready  1 " 

We  sallied  forth  in  silence.  By  this  time  it  was  so  dark 
that  I  had  to  grope  my  way ;  but  to  the  unerring  intdncti 
of  my  companion,  night  and  day  were  alike.  Bidding  me 
keep  fast  hold  of  bis  sboulder-slrap,  he  went  on  swiftly  and  ' 
surely  as  a  bloodhound,  through  the  silent  village.  Ever 
and  anon,  a  gleam  of  light  from  the  windows  of  a  hnt 
flashed  into  momentary  refief  the  skeleton  limbs  of  frozen 
trees,  starting  up  from  the  snow,  and  huge  drifts  hanging 
over  us  as  if  alreadv  toppling  to  crash  us  in  their  fall ;  and 
the  utter  silence  and  desolation  of  this  dreary  march  through 
the  darkness,  the  grim  taciturnity  of  my  guide,  the  myste- 
rious horror  of  the  work  that  layhefore  us,  be«an  to  weigh 
upon  me  like  a  nightmare.  At  length,  as  we  left  the  last 
but  behind  us,  and  reached  the  border  of  the  vast  trackleM 
waste  beyond,  a  pale  shadowy  gleam,  struggling  through 
the  great  mass  of  blackness  that  lowered  overhead,  be- 
tokened the  rising  of  the  moon. 

"  See  1 "  cried  the  devout  Russian,  in  a  tone  of  stem 
triumph,  "  God  has  lit  his  candle  for  us,  that  we  may  ovep- 
'  r  the  spirits  of  darkness!  Now,  Pan,  this  is  the  place; 
ret  behind  that  stone,*and  111  get  behind  this  one ; 
and  then  lot  it  be  as  God  wills  1  This  is  an  accursed  place, 
and  the  evil  creature  will  be  sure  to  paw  through  iL" 
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I  looked  round  with  a  start  of  Budden  recognitioD,  aud 
coQld  not  but  admire  the  stubborn  bravery  which  bad 
prompted  this  iron  man  to  select  deliberately  for  his  place 
of  ambush  a  spot  which  must  have  been  more  terrible  U> 
him  than  a  battery.  It  -was  a  deep  gully,  or  rather  fosse, 
barely  wide  enough  ibr  two  men  to  walk  abreast,  and 
flanked  by-two  enormous  boulders  about  five  paces  apart  — 
one  half  upright,  the  other  flat  on  the  ground  —  and  both 
bearing  a  strange,  goblin  resemblaDce  to  the  human  shape, 
which  was  hideous^'  ex^eerated  by  the  fitiiil  moonlight. 
According  to  a  weird  popular  legend,  which  I  had  already 
heard  from  the  lips  of  a  village  patriarch,  the  recumbent 
block  was  the  transformed  figure  of  a  traveller  lost  in  the 
snow,  whose  cries  had  attracted  to  the  spot  a  passing  wood- 
man ;  but  the  latter,  instead  of  lendins  aoy  assistance,  was 
just  about  to  murder  and  rifle  the  he^less  man,  when  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  terminated  his  own  life,  and  lefl  him 
to  be  an  enduring  monument  of  divine  retribution.  The 
peculiar  attitude  of  the  two  masses  —  the  one  lying  pros- 
trate, the  other  apparently  straining  toward  it  ~~  is  stitl  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  peasantry  in  confirmation  of  the  dismal 
etory;  and  a  bribe  of  fifty  roubles  would  not  embolden  the 
bravest  man  in  the  province  to  approach  the  fatal  spot 
■iter  nightfall.  Here,  thereibre  (as  if  in  order  tbat  no  ele- 
ment ofhorror  might  be  wanting  to  tfais  fearful  melodrama), 
we  took  up  our  post ;  and,  cowering  behind  the  &tal 
boulders,  awaited  in  grim  silence  the  coming  of  our  mys- 
terloug  enemy. 

Weary,  weary  woric,  crouched  on  the  snow,  in  cold  and 
darkness,  with  the  bitter  night-air  creeping  like  a  palsy 
through  one's  cramped  limbs,  and  ear  and  eye  alike 
■trained  to  the  utmost,  all  in  vain.  Ten  times  over,  jn  the 
course  of  that  dreary  vigil,  I  seem  to  hear  the  distant  howl 
and  patting  feet  of  our  awful  visitant ;  or  to  see  its  yellow, 
mnrderous  eyes  gleam insr  through  the  ghostly  semi-darkness 
that  encompasses  me.  To  these  succeed  oUier  and  wilder 
visions.  The  grim,  half-human  figure,  in  whose  shadow  I 
crouch,  seems  to  writhe  and  struggle  in  agony  :  its  eaunt 
companion  rises  erect,  and  strides  forward,  with  uplifted 
arm,  to  act  again  the  deed  of  murder.     I  see  the  savage 

rof  the  one,  the  imploring  anguish  of  tbe  other ;  and 
horrible  fancy  that  my  comrade  is  dead,  or  paralyzed, 
and  that  1  am  virtually  alone  with  the  living  dead,  pulses 
through  me  like  an  electric  shock.  Hark  !  what  sound  is' 
that  which  comes  moaning  over  the  great  waste  ?  And 
there,  again  and  again ;  and  now  clear,  and  lond,  and  un- 
mistakable I  Not  the  long,  dreary  wail  of  the  prowling 
wolf,  in  his  unsatisfied  hunger  ;  but  a  short,  sharp,  snarling 
cry  —  the  cry  of  a  wild  beast  in  full  sight  of  its  prey,  and 
jnst  about  to  seize  it. 

"  Beady,  Pan  Anglitchanin ;  he's  coming  I  " 
At  the  sound  of  that  firm,  manly  voice,  at  the  actual 
pretence  of  the  long-expected  danger,  my  nerves  arc 
steeled  once  more.  I  cock  my  revolver,  and  peer  warily 
round  tbe  ed^e  or  the  rock.  Far  out  on  the  great  waste  of 
mow,  I  see,  in  the  shimmering  light  of  the  half-clouded 
moon,  a  dim,  gray  shadow  glidiug  toward  me,  swiftly  and 
silently,  like  a  spirit  of  evil.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  comes, 
till  I  can  see  the  long,  narrow,  cruel  bead,  the  fierce  yellow 
eye,  the  tongue  lolling  out  Irom  between  the  sharp  wbite 
fings.  A  moment's  pause  on  the  ridge  above  mc,  bringing 
Its  gaunt  figure  into  nideous  relief  against  tbe  sky,  and  then 
dovrn  it  sboots  into  the  gully,  right  past  the  spot  where  I 
lie  hid.  Crack  goes  my  revolver,  and  a  sharp  howl  of  pain 
■hows  that  the  shot  has  told ;  but  before  I  can  fire  again, 
the  lood   bang   of  Tchistarenko's   gun  answers  from   the 

atkt ;  and  then  a  snarling,  worrying  noise,  which  I  know 
y  too  welL  I  sprang  toward  ^e  sound ;  but  at  tbat 
moment  a  cloud  overcast  the  moon,  and  I  could  barely  dis- 
tinguish a  confused  heap  of  man  and  beast  struggling  in  a 
whirl  of  spraying  snow,  and  so  mingled  together  that  I 
dared  not  strike,  for  fear  of  killing  my  friend.  As  1  stood 
hesitating,  a  hand  suddenly  emerged  from  the  shapeless 
mass  :  there  was  a  steely  gleam  in  toe  shadowy  moonlight ; 
a  dull  "  plug"  twice  repeated,  like  the  sound  of  a  spade 
stmck  into  soft  earth  ;  and  Tcbistarenko  sprang  to  his  feet, 
with  a  long  deep  gasp,  like  tbe  first  breath  of  a  returned 


diver.  At  the  same  moment,  the  moon  burst  fordi  sgun 
in  all  its  epleudor,  lighting  up  a  scene  worthy  oE  FdmIL 
Over  a  background  of  unending  snow,  dim  and  spectral  u 
a  nightmare,  the  two  great  rocks  rose  gauntly  up  in  the 
moonlight,  casting  shadows  more  grim  and  goblin  than 
themseTves.  Below,  the  black  gully  yawned  like  the  moutb 
of  a  grave  ;  but  on  the  crest  of  the  great  drift  above  it,  in 
the  full  glory  of  the  moonlight,  lay  a  huge  gray  wolf,  start 
and  dead,  its  mighty  jaws  gaping  wide  with  the  gasp  of  its 
last  f^ny ;  and  over  it  stood  Tdiistarenko,  dripping  blood 
from  a  fearful  wound  in  his  shoulder,  but  with  a  fight  of 
stern  triumph  on  his  iron  face  which  I  ehall  never  forget. 

"  God  be  thanked,  Pan,  who  delivered  him  into  our 
hands  1  See,  your  ball  has  broken  bis  right  fore-paw,  ind 
mine  has  gone  through  his  neck.  Til  just  put  ihe  sien  of 
the  cross  on  him,  and  then  we  can  go  in  peace :  he'll  Qo  no 
more  harm  afler  thai." 

He  gashed  the  wolfs  side  crosswise  as  he  tpoke ;  and, 
without  even  stopping  Co  bandage  his  own  hurt,  set  off 
homeward  at  such  a  pace  that  1  had  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  with  him.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  tbe 
<Jeatb  of  Goorko,  the  suspected  were-wolf,  took  place  IhM 
very  night  j  and  on  my  return  a  few  months  later,  I  found 
Tchistarenko's  fame  established  throughout  the  entire 
province,  as  the  deliverer  of  his  people  fh>m  the  fury  of 
the  Vov-kuTak. 


MOKRIS'S  NEW  P0EM.1 

Thk  conception  and  arrangement  of  Mr.  Morris's  last 
poem  are  singularly  refined  and  perfect ;  and  it  is  written 
throughout  with  an  intensity  and  seriousness  which  maDJ 
readers  will  be  inclined  to  contrast  favorably  with  the  hw 
querulous,  half  indolent  insoucianet  which  run;  thrau^ 
much  of  the  "  Earthly  Paradise,"  and  finds  a  definite  ei- 
pression  in  the  Apology  and  L'Envoi,  The  poem  begins 
with  a  conversation  between  Giles  and  Joan,  who  are  two 
married  peasants,  in  a  crowd  at  the  pageant  of  an  empe^ 
or's  marriage.  They  speak  in  octoBylla.bic  couplets,  and 
the  imagery  of  their  speeches  is  homely,  and  Joan  mistakes 
tbe  marshal's  sergeant  for  a  knight :  otherwise  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  peasants  out  of  Arcadia  ever  ex- 
pressed themselves  with  such  elegant  simplicity  and  propri- 
ety. 'Then  after  a  short  song,  which,  like  all  in  the  poem, 
begins  with  the  words,  "  Love  is  Enough,"  the  emperor 
and  empress  appear  and  exchange  lofty  courtesies. about 
dieir  love  in  heroic  triplets,  each  of  whicn  b  followed  by  a 
burden.  Then  we  have  the  mayor  in  alliterative  lines  beg- 
ging leave  to  present  a  play.  He  feels  called  to  apologire 
for  the  subject,  which  seems  to  depreciate  rank  and  pros- 
perity ;  as  equally  of  course  he  regards  the  rank  of  the 
emperor  and  empress  with  loyal  complacency  ;  equally  w 
course  they  give  a  gracious  dispensation  for  the  play  U> 
proceed. 

The  story  of  the  play  deals  with  familiar  elemeoU;  but 
they  are  treated  in  an  abstract,  passionate  way,  tbat  is  sn;r- 
thing  but  familiar.  Pharamona  succeeds  his  father,  who  is 
killed  in  battle,  and  for  five  years  works  wonders  in  defence 
of  his  kingdom.  Through  all  these  years  he  has  been 
haunted  by  the  vision  of  a  maiden  in  a  valley  shut  in  bf 
mounlains,  over  which  the  only  pass  lies  through  a  yew 
wood.  At  last  he  breaks  down  under  his  longing;  ana, 
after  passing  nine  days  in  lethargy,  sets  off  with  his  foster- 
father  to  find  the  reality  of  the  vision.  It  seems  ihey  met 
with  many  adventures  in  their  search  ;  but  these  are  only 
used  for  a  scene  of  dreamy  reminiscences ;  it  is  hirdly 
worth  while  to  inquire  which  come  from  Calprdoede,  which 


invented  for  a  story  which  upoi 

am  not  care  to  tell.     It  is  not  till  the — - 

years,  and  hope  baa  failed,  that  Love  reveals  himself, 


„  reflection  the  poet 
search  has  lasted  for 
1  reveals  himself,  and 
then  withdraws  to  make  way  for  the  beloved  in  tbe  very 
valley  of  the  vision  where  Pharamond  has  lain  down  in  a 
mist  to  die.  While  Pharamond  has  beeu  longing  for  her, 
'  Lot*  1>  EnoDcli ;  or,  Tlia  Vmlng  of  PhuuBond :  k  HonlltT-  Br  WUUia 
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Azalajg  has  been  loagiae,  not  yet  for  blm,  but  for  love ;  and 
•0  when  she  gees  h[m,  she  too  recognizes  that  she  has  been 
longing  for  the  meeting. 

After  the  first  raptures  are  over,  Fbaramond,  to  please 
hJB  foster-fatber,  and  to  gratify  hi!  natural  self,  or  what  is 
left  of  it,  goes  back  to  bis  kingdom  to  resume  it  if  he  can. 
He  finds  Qiat  Theobald  the  constable  (whose  laehti  did 
mnch  to  ^p^vate  bis  early  difficulties)  has  usurped  the 
thnme  to  the  general  satitfiiction.  Accordingly  ne  goes 
back  to  his  love  under  the  itupression  that  be  is  too  good 
for  a  king,  and  that  there  would  be  little  pleasure  in  con- 
quering his  subjects  aller  conquering  their  enemies.  The 
emperor  and  empress  are  much  pleased  with  the  play,  and 
wish  in  vain  that  they  could  make  friends  with  the  players ; 
but  they  are  cut  off  by  their  rank  from  a  felicity  which  is 
reserved  for  Giles  and  Joan.  A^er  each  scene  there  is  a 
musical  interlude,  which  beeomes  more  and  more  like  a 
hymn  ;  and  Love  delivers  an  address  to  the  audience, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  like  a  sermon  by  a  saint ; 
and  the  talk  of  Giles  and  Joan  as  they  go  home  from  the 
■bow,  lets  the  reader  down  gently  and  happily  to  (»>mmoQ 
life  t^^n. 

When  we  pass  from  the  conception  to  the  execution,  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  too  h^bly  of  the  rich,  rapturous  mel' 
ody  i^  the  songs,  which  are  all  in  long  anaptestic  stanzas 
with  double  rhymes,  that  have  an  echo  here  and  there  of 
Mr.  Swinburne  —  perhaps  inevitable,  but  hardly  welcome. 
We  extract  the  last  and  the  sweetest :  — 
"  IiOTe  is  Enough  I 


ENaUSH  AROTIO  EXPLORATION. 


Qoni 


in  who  have  found 


And  these  know  the  Honse  of  Fulfilment  of  Craiing ; 
These  know  the  Cap  with  the  Boses  around  it ; 
TheM  know  the  World's  Wound  and  the  balm  that  hath 
bound  it : 
Cry  out,  the  wtH-ld  heedeth  not,  '  Love,  lead  us  home  I ' 

"  He  leadeth,  He  hearkeneth,  He  cometb  to  7ou-ward ; 
Set  jour  faces  as  steel  to  the  fears  that  assemble 

Bound  his  goad  for  the  &int,  and  hia  scourge  for  the  fbrward : 
Lo  his  lips,  how  with  tales  of  last  kisses  they  tremble  I 
Lo  his  eyes  of  all  round  that  may  not  dissemble  I 

Cry  out,  for  he  beedetb,  '  O  Love,  lead  us  home  I ' 

"  O  hearken  the  words  of  bU  voice  of  compassion  ; 
'  Come,  cling  round  about  me,  ye  faithful  who  sicken 
Of  the  weary  unrest,  and  the  world's  passing  fashion  I 
As  the  rain  m  mid-moraing  your  troubles  shall  thicken. 
But  surely  within  yon  some  Godhead  shall  quicken, 
As  you  cry  to  me  heeding,  and  leading  you  home. 

" '  Come  —  pain  ye  shall  have,  and  be  blind  to  the  ending  t 
Come  —  fear  ye  sball  have,  mid  the  sky's  overcasting  1 
Come  —  change  ye  shall  have,  for  far  are  ya  wending  I 
Come  —  no  crown  ye  shall  have  for  your  thirst  and  yoar 

But  the  Kissed  lips  of  Love  and  fair  life  everlasting  [ 
Ciy  out,  for  one  heedeth  who  leadeth  you  home.' 

"  Is  he  gone,  was  he  with  ui  1  —  ho,  ye  who  seek  saving, 
Go  no  further;  come  hither;  for  have  we  not  found itt 
Here  is  the  House  of  Fulfilment  of  Craving  ; 


"  Hare  foith,  and  crave  and  suffer,  and  all  ys 
The  many  mansion*  of  my  bouse  shall  see 
In  all  content :  cast  shame  and  pride  away. 
Let  honor  gild  the  world's  eventless  day, 
Shrink  not  from  change,  and  shudder  not  at  ci 
Lesve  lies  to  rattle  in  the  sieve  of  Time  I 
Then,  whatsoe'er  your  work-dsy  gear  shall  sti 
or  me  a  wedding-garment  shall  ye  gain 
No  Qod  shall  date  cry  out  at,  when  at  last 
Tour  time  of  ignorance  is  overpast ; 
A  wedding-garment  and  a  glonons  seat 
Within  my  household,  e'tn  as  yet  be  meeL" 


Uun^  of  hiseasv  mastery  in  atuumoniDg  ue  ruaer  term  ol 
the  heroic  couplet  which  he  inherited  from  Chaucer.  He 
writer  himself  seems  to  be  aware  of  a  more  serious  fault; 
with  all  his  gracious,  delightful  fervor.  Love  argues  and 
insists  too  much;  his  discourses  are  not  merely  a  commen- 
tary on  the  poem,  Ihey  are  a  defence  of  it,  almost  a  criti- 
cism \  and  it  is  only  a  very  youthful  literature  which  is 
ingenuous  enough  to  permit  itself  such  confidences.  Perhaps, 
too,  it  might  be  s^d  that  the  several  disguises  of  Love,  who 


appears  aa'a  maker  of  images. 
maker  of  pictured  cloths,  have  little  value  for  the  reader; 
though,  if  Uiere  could  be  found  worthy  actors  and  a  fit 
audience,  they  would  add  another  grace  to  the  pageanL 

It  is  hard  to  pronounce  upon  a  single  trial  whether  the 
revival  of  alliterative  rhythm  will  be  a  permanent  addition 
to  our  poetical  resources.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  Morris  himself  has  gained  by  it  a  greater  directnesa 
and  energy  of  expression,  and  consequently  more  of  the 
eloquence  of  passion,  and  this  without  any  sacrifice  of  del- 
icacy ;  but  ailer  all  he  has  not  yet  shaken  our  impreasion 
that  the  harmony  of  regular  metre  was  a  decided  artistic 
progress. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Azaliua,  as  she 
sees  Fharamond  asleep :  — 

:r  homestead  shall  bid  him. 
Imi 
I  may  have  for  a  little  if  there  he  at 
Soft  there  shalt  then  sleep,  love,  and  sweet  shall  thy  dreaini  be. 
And  sweet  thy  awaking  amidst  of  the  wonder 
Where  thou  art,  who  is  nigh  thee  —  and  then,  when  thouseest 
How  the  rose-boughs  hang  in  o'er  the  little  loft  window, 
And  the  blue  bowl  with  roses  is  close  to  thine  hand. 
And  over  thy  bed  is  the  quiltsewn  with  lilies. 
And  the  loft  is  hung  round  with  the  green  Southland  hang- 
ings. 
And  all  smelletb  sweet  as  the  low  door  is  opened. 
And  ibou  lumest  to  see  me  there  standing,  and  holding 
Such  dain^es  as  may  be  thy  new  hunger  to  stay  — 
Then  well  may  I  hope  that  thoa  wilt  not  remember 
liiine  old  woes  for  a  moment  in  the  freshness  and  pleasure. 
And  that  I  shall  be  part  of  thy  rest  for  a  little." 
Perhaps  the  anapfestic  movement  is  here,  as  eliewhere, 
too  unbroken ;  indeed,;there  are  whole  paragraphs  that  only 
want  rhymes  to  remind   us   of  Mr.    owinbume  when  he 
writes  in  a  minor  key.    But  we  feel  it  is  ungracious  to 
criticise  music  at  once  so  rich  and  so  simple :  the   idyUiO 
grace  of  Azalais'  awaking  shyly  to  the  consciousness  of  love 
furnishes  the  ideal  relief  after  uie  passionate  scene  in  which 
Fharamond's  hushed,  intense   expectation  passes  through 
sweet  music  into  the  trance  in  which  she  finds  him. 

The  charm  of  the  "  Earthly  Paradise  "  was  that  it  gave 
DB  the  picturesqueaess  of  earth  with  the  atmosf^ere  of 
fairy-land ;  we  drifted  along  a  swift  current  of  adventure 
under  a  sky  heavy  with  sweet  dreams,  through  which  the 
dew  of  death  fell  without  dimming  the  sunshine:  we  were 
amused  and  yet  enthralled.  In  his  new  work  Mr.  Morris 
demands  more  of  the  reader;  instead  of  abandoning  him- 
self to  a  pas^ve  fascination,  he  has  to  be  penetrated  with 
a  profound  and  earnest  passion  :  we  have  to  live  in  the 
poem,  not  to  dream  of  it.  Consequentiy  it  will  not  be  sur- 
prising if"  Love  is  Enough"  attracts  fewer  readers  than  the 
"  EarUily  Paradise  ;  "  though  those  who  are  attracted  will 
be  held  longer  under  a  deeper  spell.  Those  outside  the 
charmed  circle  will  perhaps  complain  that  the  figures  which 
move  within  are  shadowy,  because  their  own  desire  does 
not  bum  within  them. 


ENGLISH    AECTIC  EXPLOEATION. 

Thb  representatives  of  various  soienUfic  societies  have 
been  requesting  the  Government  to  send  a  new  expedition 
to  the  Arctic  regions.  The  proposal  is  that  a  conple  of 
whalen,  with  «  orew  of  sixty  men  each,  should  follow  the 
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well-knoirn  route  bjr  BbHid's  Bay  and  iJmith'B  Sound. 
One  of  ihe  ships  would  be  statioaed  some  distance  irithin 
Smith's  Sound,  whilst  the  other  would  advance  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  nortJiward.  From  the  point  which  it 
reached  sledge  parties  would  start  in  the  early  spring,  and 
explore  the  unknown  region  in  various  directions.  In  the 
event  of  any  accident,  the  expedition  could  fall  back  upon 
the  Elation  in  Smith's  Sound,  and  thence  upon  the  Danish 
•ettlements  in  Greenland.  Various  beneRls  to  science  nre 
promised  as  the  reward  of  tlie  expedition,  and  it  is  added 
that  "another  generation  of  naval  oJlicerl  will  be  trained 
In  ice-navigation,"  and  that  England  will  regain  its  pre- 
eminence in  Arctic  adventure.  Is  it  worth  while  ?  Do 
the  advantages  sug^sted  counterbalance  the  expenditure 
uid  ihe  risk  to  life  which  are  necessarily  involved? 
Should  we  reopen  that  chapter  of  our  naval  history  which 
was  closed  by  the  last  expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  or 
■hoald  we  resolve  that  such  a  wild  goose  chase  is  unworthy 
of  a  i-cneible  people,  and  leave  the  empty  honors  which  it 
may  produce  to  tie  Swedea,  Germans,  and  Americans,  who 
have  taken  up  the  task  which  we  abandoned,  or  to  the  vol- 
untary activity  of  our  countrymen  7 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  there  is  a  diflerence  of 
Opinion.  The  Geo"raphical,  Geological,  Linntean,  and 
Anthropological  Societies  and  various  bodies  interested  in 
meteorological  investigations,  are  of  course  in  favor  of  any 
adventure  which  promises  to  accumulate  new  facts.  Cap- 
tain Sherard  Usbome  is  of  course  in  favor  of  any  adven- 
ture which  is  adventurous.  And  equally  of  course  there 
are  a  good  many  people  who  agree  with  the  Times  that  the 
whole  thing  is  folly-  Why  spend  money  and  risk  life  on  a 
matter  of  sheer  curiosity?  What  good  will  it  do -if  we 
give  nnmes  to  a  few  more  plants  which  pick  up  a  wretched 
existence  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  ice  ;  if  we  add  a  few 
mote  columns  to  meteorological  tables  already  sufficiently 
wearisome  to  the  ordinary  mind  ;  or  even  discover  the  re- 
mains of  a  race  of  human  heiogs  long  cnt  off  from  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world,  who  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  olTer  important  advant^es  to  British  commerce,  or  even 
to  have  developed  any  new  and  surprising  discoveries  in 
politics  or  science?  If  men  choose  of  their  own  free  will, 
ud  at  their  own  expense,  to  encounter  such  risks,  we  can 
of  course  have  no  objection.  We  Ehall  look  on  with 
wuusement  and   be  glad  to  read  the  account  of  Ibeir  ex- 

Sloits,  as  we  read  the  accounts  of  ncckbrcaking  ascents  of 
le  Matterhorn.  It  might  be  worth  while  for  an  enterpris- 
ing publisher,  or  for  the  proprietors  of  the  NeiB  York  Her- 
ald, to  send  out  an  expedition  on  the  chance  of  being  able 
to  prcduce  the  next  sensation  of  the  season.  But  a 
Government  should  abstain  from  chimerical  pursuits,  and 
be  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  curiosities  wfaicb,  according 
to  Mr.  Lowe's  celebrated  illustration,  lio  "  behind  the 
norih  wind."  Let  fools  or  heroes  seek  for  Eldorado  at  the 
■ource  of  the  Nile  or  the  North  Pole  if  they  please ;  but 
let  us,  as  befits  sensible  Englishmen,  sit  at  home,  fold  our 
hands,  and  confine  our  assistance  to  bestowing  popular  ap- 
plause on  the  successful,  and  laughing  at  those  who  fail. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  obvious 
common  sense,  though  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  perfectly 
decisive  of  the  question.  The  advocates  of  the  expedition 
have  pot  forward  some  arguments  which  are  not  very  im- 
pressive, in  their  anxiety  to  secure  the  adoption  of  their 
views.  Wo  cannot,  for  example,  attach  very  much  weight 
to  the  supposed  advantages  m  training  a  new  generation 
of  naval  officers  in  ice-travelling.  The  accomplishment  is 
not  one  of  very  general  use.  Tbe  primary  use  of  our  navy 
la  to  fight ;  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  question  of 
naval  supremacy  will  he  decided  by  actions  fought  amongst 
icebergs  and  polar  bears.  We  have  not  yet  luxmt  the  de- 
airable  lesson  of  how  to  keep  an  ironclad  right  side  upper- 
most, or  even  bow  to  reduce  a  hostile  ironclad  to  tbe  in- 
verse position  ;  and  that  is  a  problem  of  more  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  navy  than  the  best  method  of  tai'kling  ice-floes 
and  extracting  a  ship  from  a  fioaling  pack.  Even  here, 
indeed,  we  are  reminded  by  Sir  Henry  KawUnson  that  the 
experience  gained  may  come  in  usefully  jg  ^  few  years. 
We  shall  have  ao  Antarctic  expedition  on  ow  hands  in 


1682,  in  order  to  obierve  tho  transit  of  Venus ;  and  it  will 
therefore  be  very  desirable  to  have  officers  as  experienced 
as  Sir  Jiimes  Rosa  in  varieties  of  ice  work.  Tho  argament 
might  possibly  be  encountered  by  the  Tivia  by  sugvesling 
that  we  do  not  care  much  about  the  transii,  orVenoa. 
Why  should  not  that  excellent  planet  be  allowed  lo  inter- 
pose itself  between  us  and  the  son  witliout  our  exhibitiiw 
an  indecent  curiosity  as  to  its  movements?  What  does  it 
matter  to  us  whether  the  earth  is  a  few  thousand,  or  even 
million,  miles  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  centre  of  it* 
orbit  than  we  had  supposed  7  We  get  on  very  well  aa  it 
is,  and  can  predict  eclipses  with  quite  sufficient  accuracy 
for  all  purposes  of  navigation.  If  we  can  determine  the  po- 
sition of  any  point  on  the  earth's  snrface  within  a  mile,  irtiy 
should  we  bother  ourselves  lo  by  to  make  our  calculation* 
accurate  within  an  inch  ?  Luckily  for  the  scientific  world, 
there  is  a  creditable  sound  about  the  transit  of  Venua. 
We  have  precedents  in  favor  of  an  accurate  observation ; 
and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  Is  altogether  a  phenom- 
enon of  which  we  are  no  more  permitted  to  speak  di» 
respectfully  than  of  the  equator.  Why  this  should  be  is 
one  of  those  mysteries  which  wo  arc  quite  unable  to  ex- 
plain. Astronomy,  whatever  the  reason,  has  a  portion 
conceded  to  none  of  the  sister  sciences.  The  minutest  fact 
about  a  comet  ia  regnrded  as  justifying  any  amount  of 
trouble  expended  in  its  observation;  whilst  a  meteorolog- 
ical, a  geological,  or  a  chemical  discovery  is  not  entitled  to 
anyrbing  like  the  same  degree  of  interest.  The  fact  seema 
to  be  that  many  people  are  in  the  same  state  of  mind 
in  regard  to  what  may  be  called  tbe  junior  sciencea, 
which  is  oddiy  represented  in  Addison's  ridicule  of  the 
"  Virtuoso."  Poor  Nicholas  Gimcrack  is  ridi  uled  in  the 
Guardian  for  tbe  contents  of  the  remarkable  will  in  which 
be  bequeathed  his  worldly  goods  to  his  relations.  To  hia 
wife,  lor  example,  he  Icit  a  box  of  butterflies,  a  drawer  of 
shells,  a  female  rkeleton,  and  a  dried  cockatrice ;  whilst  he 
disinherited  his  eldest  son  John  for  "  having  spoken  dixn>- 
spectfully  of  hi.i  little  sister,  whom  I  keep  by  mc  in  spirita 
of  wine,"  and  cut  him  off  with  a  single  cockleshell.  Ad- 
dison declares  that  he  has  seen  a  bn^tle  valued  at  twcn^ 
crowns  and  a  toad  at  a  hundred,  and  be  lays  down  as  a 
general  rule  *'  that  whatever  appears  trivial  or  obscene  in 
the  common  notions  of  the  world  looks  grave  and  philo- 
sophical in  Ihe  eye  of  a  virtuoso."  The  world  had  yet  ta 
learn,  and  a  good  pai-t  of  it  has  still  to  learn,  that  it  is  reallj 
a  proof  of  philosophy  to  see  that  important  lessons  may  be 
learnt  from  tbe  trifles  which  it  despises.  The  Times  obviouslj 
regards  the  gentlemen  who  wish  to  investigate  the  faana 
and  flora  of  the  Alpine  regions,  to  study  the  geology  and 
the  meteorology  of  that  unknown  world,  much  as  Addiion 
regarded  a  man  who  took  more  interest  in  calerpiilars  and 
cockatrices  than  in  the  squabbles  of  Godolphin  and  Bar- 
ley. Newton's  discoveries  had  struck  the  imagination  of 
his  contemporaries,  but  they  were  unable  to  conceive  thnt 
Mr.  Darwin  could  show  how  the  observation  of  beetles  and 
toads  might  augc^est  inquiries  as  profoundly  interesting  to 
the  human  raeo  as  even  the  order  of  the  solar  system. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  school  which  maintains  on  philoaoph- 
ical  grounds  that  all  these  inquiries  into  (he  origin  of  speciei 
and  other  such  profound  subjects  are  pure  waste  of  time, 
and  that  we  should  impose  a  strict  limit  upon  scientific  re- 
search. With  these  philosophers  we  need  not  argue  at  the 
present  moment,  for  we  may  safely  assume  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  scientific  observers  that  the  rcuioteat 
inquiries  frequently  throw  a  startling  light  upon  question* 
of  daily  interest.  The  real  objection  docs  not  come  from 
philosophic  theorists,  but  from  tbe  popular  dislike  to  anj 
investigation  which  does  not  promise  an  immediate  and 
tangible  resulL  What  is  it  that  you  expect  to  find  in  the 
Arctic  regions  ?  is  the  question.  If  there  is  coal  there,  It 
will  never  turn  our  steam-engines,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
worth  discovering.  Certainly  the  reply  is  conclui^ive  fram 
the  purely  commercial  point  of  view.  But,  on  (he  other 
hand,  the  discovery  of  coal  deposits  in  tho  far  North  mav 
throw  a  very  singular  linht  upon  tbe  previous  state  of  tlui 
planet,  and  on  tbe  conditions  under  which  coal  formatioaa 
wereoriginallydeposited.  Therepresentativeioftbe variona 
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•ocicties  h.ivo  given  a  long  list  of  other  scientiiic  inquiries 
nhicb  might  be  materially  advanL-ed  by  an  Alpine  exptKli- 
tion.  The  mode  in  which  apcvice,  wheiher  of  m«n,  plants, 
or  animals,  are  modified  by  sueh  atrnnge  conditioDS,  is  well 
worth  examination.  What  practical  l-odcIusIoiis  might  ul- 
timately folloTT  it  is  totally  impossible  to  sav  ;  but  that  is 
the  very  reason  for  inquiring.  If  you  could  say  before- 
hand (hat  the  examination  of  matter  under  an  entirely  ncir 
•et  o[  conditions  would  clear  up  tacii  and  such  points,  and 
leave  such  others  unloachcd,  we  could  judge  precisely 
what  is  and  whiit  is  not  worth  examining.  Wliat  do  you 
expect  to  discover  from  examinin"  ibe  precise  po^ition  of 
certain  dark  lines  in  a,  spectrum?  was  a  question  which 
might  have  been  very  plausibly  put  to  the  first  inquirers. 
The  answer  would  have  been,  \Vo  don't  know,  aud  that  is 
just  why  we  inquire.  Human  knowledge  is  to  limited  (hat 
we  cannot  safely  cut  off  any  part  of  the  field  of  investiga- 
tion which  is  open  to  us.  We  cannot  tell  where  the  tfia- 
mooda  are  buned,  and  therefore  we  must  systematically 
turn  over  every  corner  of  our  dwelling-place.  Very  often 
our  researches  will  have  been  thrown  away  ;  and  still  mora 
often  we  shall  make  valuable  discoveries  when  wo  were 
looking  for  something  entirely  diScrcnt.  There  is  a  very 
large  mrt  of  the  earth's  surface  of  which  »e  know  next 
to  nothing,  except  that  it  has  never  been  syslcmntically  ex- 
amined, and  that  it  is  subject  Co  conditions  singularly  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  prevail  elsewhere,  though  they  possi- 
bly' reproduce  those  which  once  prevailed  over  a  vastly 
wider  area.  Nature  has  a  huge  laboratory  in  which  slie  is 
eTcr  trying  experiments  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Perhaps  we 
may  learn  nothing  by  inspecting  the  resulta.  Perhaps  we 
should  Icnrn  nothing  if  it  were  poEsiblo  to  make  a  voyage 
to  the  moon.  Jt  might  show  ua  simply  a  repetition  of  just 
the  same  phenomena  which  are  presented  on  the  earth. 
"  to   learn   that   would  be  to   learn   something; 


ind  w. 


t  if  a  million  or  two  of  ir 


wouhl  suffice  to  place  a  geientific  expedition  on  our  sHtcl- 
lite,  the  expense  would  hardly  be  grudged.  Is  it  not,  then, 
worth  while  to  send  a  couple  of  small  ships  to  a  region  so 
UDvisited  and  mysterious  as  the  precincts  of  the  North 
PoleV  They  may  conceivably  come  homo  empty-handed, 
but  the  chances  are  that  they  will  accumulate  an  amount 
of  information  which  will  bo  a  very  appreciable  contribu- 
tion to  scientific  knowledge.  If  the  thing  ia  worth  doin<r 
at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  thoroughly ;  and  as  the  assislanco 
of  Government  is  a  necessary  condition  to  the  expedition 
being  fitted  out  with  the  deairable  coinplelenesa,  we  should 
hope  that  it  may  be  granted.  The  Ckallenger  has  just  been 
despatched  vrith  general  approval  on  a  similar  mission  to 
better-known  parts  of  the  world  \  and  wo  cannot  see  why 
the  very  same  people  who  applauded  the  liberality  of  the 
Government  in  that  instance  should  complain  of  an  ex- 
pedition which  is  a  natural  complement  to  the  other, 
*ad  promises  to  produce  results  of  equal  interest  and 
novelty. 

The  objection  that  it  is  more  dangerouj  to  go  to  the 
North  Pole  than  to  the  Pacific  scarcely  deserves  any  seri- 
ous notice,  if  indeed  it  is  not  an  argument  the  other  way. 
Whether  knowledge  of  ice-travelling  be  or  bo  not  a  dcdir- 
*blo  accomplishment  for  our  sailors,  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture certainly  deserves  encouragement.  Wo  should  not 
encoura^  sailors  or  anybody  else  to  run  into  danger  sim- 

Ely  for  the  sake  of  encountering  danger  -,  but  when  there 
I  a  legitimate  ohiect  to  be  gamed  at  the  peril  of  a  very 
moderate  risk,  the  risk  becomes  rather  an  inducement 
than  otherwise.  We  are  indeed  coming  to  arguments 
which  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  even  so  easily  as  those  derived  from  scientific 
considrrationa.  And  yet  they  should  have  their  weight. 
The  old  feats  of  Arctic  enterprise  were  well  worth  the 
price  we  paid  for  them,  even  though  the  northwest  pas- 
M£«  was  not  a  very  usefnl  discovery.  It  is  surely  worth 
while,  when  there  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  it,  to  Keep  up 
the  old  traditions  of  daring  and  self-reliant  enterprise 
which  have  done  so  much  for  our  navy.  In  days  when  our 
tailors  could  not  emulate  Nelson  and  Collingwood,  it  was 
•omethtng  to  give  them  a  field  for  exhibiting  qnalitlea 


which  have  not  much  opportunity  of  coming  to  light  in  a 
Channel  cruise.  And,  finally,  there  ia  some  allowance  to 
bo  made  even  for  sheer,  unadulterated  human  curiosity.  The 
great  dramatic  effects  which  adorned  former  travels  can 
hardly  be  repeated.  In  these  latter  days  there  is  no  room 
for  a  Columbus  or  even  for  a  Captain  Cook,  but  one  preat 
prize  is  still  letl,  and  the  first  man  who  raises  his  national 
flag  on  the  North  Pole  will  have  done  something  to  be 
proud  of.  We  can  leave  the  South  Pole  to  our  descend- 
ants in  the  future  England  of  the  South  Seas.  Moreover, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  at  any  rate  a  region  might  be 
discovered  in  the  Arctic  regions  where  the  climate  ia  more 
tolerable,  for  consumptive  patienta  and  others,  tlian  that 
under  which  we  are  now  suffering. 


ANIMAL  GROTESQUES. 


iTia. 


of  Mr.  Dan 

ing  upon  ita  track i 
grolesai 


>  'ee  modern  acience,  under  the  guidance 
great  intellectual  impulse.        '' 


of  humor  in  those 
and  reconstructions  of  animal  tbnna  which 
ica  the  old  Greeks  and  Egyptians  with  the  conception* 
of  centaurs,  chimsraa,  bird-headed  men,  and  so  forth. 
Here  are  two  humorous  books,  t>oth  of  which  have  evi- 
dently been  suggested  by  Mr.  Darwin's  conception  tint 
the  divergence  of  ditferent  directions  of  animal  develop- 
ment dep«nda  upon  mere  incidents  of  climate,  food,  the 
charaeterislics  of^coiupeting  races  of  animals,  and  so  forth, 
all  of  which  incidents  dill'er  in  every  different  locality,  and 
that,  tlierefore,  the  real  combinations  of  animal  fornn 
might  have  been  very  different  from  what  they  are  The 
drawings  of  "  Grotesque  Animals,"  by  W.  E.  D.  Cooke, 
are  efforts  of  fancy  in  exhausting  the  permutations  and  com- 
binations of  animal  forms  supposed  to  be  most  incompatible 
with  each  other,  and  are  full  of  the  humorous  extravagance 
of  startling  and  monstrous  amalgamations.  The  other 
book,  by  Mr.  Cliarles  Bennett  and  Mr.  Brough,  is  a  vet; 
clever  attempt  lo  show  by  what  insensible  gradations  yOQ 
can  make  almost  anv  kind  of  animal  shade  olf  into  man, — 
so  that  you  can  hardly  catch  the  graduations  by  which  yon 
paaa  from  the  prize  ox  in  the  stall  to  the  ox-headed  crazier 
who  is  looking  at  him,  or  by  which  you  pass  from  the  dull 
and  greedy  vultare  to  the  dull  and  greedy  man  of  prey 
who  fattens  on  the  garbage  of  human  society.  Mr.  Cooked 
book  ia  really  a  work  ot  art  as  well  as  a  work  of  humor, 
so  gracefully  as  well  as  so  oddly  are  the  animsl  forms  com- 
bined into  the  most  nightmariui  of  new  species.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  grotesque  effects  which  appear  solely 
to  (he  eye ;  but  nothing  can  exceed  the  oddity  of  the  con- 
ception in  the  very  first  plate  in  the  book,  for  instance, 
where  the  head  of  a  cockatoo  with  gay  raffled  feathers  is 
ling  from  a  spiral  (Ammonite)  shell,  and  the  compound 
iturc  is  supported  by  a  single  stout  human  legaud  foot, 
while  a  lamb-beaded  servant,  with  a  conical  (Tutilella) 
shell  for  a  fool's  cap,  also  a  monoped,  follows  the  hauzhty 
cockatoo-headed  fop  at  a  TespecCiul  distance.  These 
oddities  of  conception  must  be  seen  to  be  enjoyed.  But 
the  grotesque  humor  of  both  books  it  evidently  due  to  the 
new  impulse  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  given  to  tlie  convictioa 
of  a  physical  relationship  between  all  forms  of  animal  life, 
human  and  otherwise,  and  the  imprcsaion  he  hat  given  ns 
that  combinations  of  organs  which  are  arbitrary  and  im- 
possible under  existing  conditions  might  have  been  possible 
under  conditions  not  very  widely  varied.  What  were 
exercises  of  the  merest  arbitrary  fancy  to  the  nations  of  the 
ancient  world,  have  gained  for  us  a  sort  of  remote  signifi- 
cance from  the  knowledge  how  very  sUgbt  a  change  of 
conditions  might  h'ave  changed  the  direction  of  develop- 
ment, so  tliat  what  was  groCesqne  by  virtue  of  its  arbitra- 
riness to  the  ancient  world,  is  still  more  giotesque  to  at 
because  part  of  that  arbitrariness  has  disappeared.  A» 
cousins  are  apt  to  feel  the  grotesqnenesa  of  the  moral  con- 
trastii  between  them  far  more  than  strangers,  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  are  not  so  far  off  as  they  might  seem,  to 
the  new  tenae  of  affinity  between  the  various  jmimal  typet 
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Mid  forms  and  organs  adda  a  certain  keenness  of  flsTor  to 
the  grocesqueness  of  the  contrasls  they  present. 

For  the  word  "grotesque  "—taken  primarily,  we  sup- 
pose, from  the  twisted  and  distorted  character  of  forms 
seen  in  the  dim  light  of  a  grotto  —  applies  especially  to 
the  twisted  and  distorted  p&(t)dies  on  human  functions  and 
passions  which  ne  seem  to  see  winding  sway  from  us  into 
die  deep  gloom  of  the  lower  animal  types.  It  was  this 
feeling  which  gave  its  rare  grotcsqueness  to  tbe  wisdom  of 
iBsop.  The  voluntary  distortion  of  his  moral  irisdom 
when  it  was  made  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of  a  frog,  or  the 
aea,  or  the  fox,  —  the  sense  of  the  relation  and  also  the 
disproportion  between  the  thought  and  cunning  and  pas- 
sions of  men,  and  the  variouB  undignified  animals  whose 
forms  be  peopled  with  these  human  qualities,  —  produced 
exactly  Chat  impression  of  twisted  and  dislocated  forms 
which  is  implied  in  the  word  "grotesque."  Hazlitt  has 
put  this  very  powerfully  in  commenting  on  £sop'B  hnmor, 
saying  of  him :  "  Ape  and  glare,  he  looked  askance  at 
human  nature,  and  beheld  LU  weaknesses  and  errors  trans- 
ferred to  another  spiecies He  saw  in  man  a  talking, 

absurd,  obstinate,  proud,  angry  animal,  and  clothed  these 
abstractions  with  wings,  a  beak,  or  a  tail,  or  claws,  or  long 
ears  as  they  appeared  embodied  in  these  hieroglyphics  in 
the  brute  creation.  His  moral  philosophy  is  natural  his- 
tory. He  makes  an  ass  bray  wisdom  and  a  frog  croak 
humanity."  If  Maap  had  lived  in  our  day,  he  would  have 
probably  felt  the  moral  grotesqueness  of  his  fables  to  be 
far  more  instead  of  less  striking.  The  odd  distortion  which 
his  fancy  invented  for  the  sake  of  effect,  might  have  a  cer- 
tain tone  of  8emi-rea!ity  now.  Our  cunning  may  really  be 
related  by  something  like  immemorial  descent  to  that  of 
the  fox,  —  our  rapacity  to  that  of  the  wolf,  —  our  industry 
to  that  of  the  beaver  or  the  bee.  Animal  passions  are  not 
so  much  the  distorted  forms  of  human  paseions,  as  human 
[Mssions  are  the  partially  straitened  forms  of  animal  pas- 
sions,—  straitened  by  conscience  and  reason  and  the 
possession  of  a  divine  soul.  But  this  does  not  make  the 
grotesqueness  in  the  likeness  leiB,  but  rather  ereater.  What 
we  see  in  the  animal  world,  still  bears  to  what  we  find  in 
ourselves  something  of  the  same  relation  that  a  gargoyle 
representing  a  human  head  bears  to  the  real  image  of  man ; 
and  we  (eel  the  thrill  and  pathos  which  is  involved  in  all 
the  higher  forms  of  the  "  grotesque"  only  tie  more  in  gat- 
ing at  the  animal  world,  so  far  as  wo  really  believe  that 
there  is  a  common  ancestry  for  those  strange  instincts 
wluch  we  dimly  trace  winding  anay  into  the  subterranean 
life  of  brute  existence.  Unquestionably  one  reason  why 
tbe  grotesqueness  of  animal  lite  is  taking  gradually  so  much 
more  important  a  place  in  the  modern  world  of  literature 
than  it  had  in  the  ancient,  is  that  in  the  ancient  world  it 
was  connected  simply  with  the  sharp  contrasts  and  anal- 
ogies traced  by  keen  intellectual  wit,  while  in  the  modem 
world  a  feeling  of  sympathy  between  the  lower  and  the 
higher  forms  of  life  is  growing  up  to  shade  off  the  intellect- 
ual contrasts.  The  CTOtesque  suggestions  of  JBsop's  fables 
have  no  pathos  in  them.  But  3ie  grotesque  suggestions 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  .Xsops,  —  a  much  greater  than 
^sop,  —  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  are  full  of  pathos,  and 
solely  on  this  account,  that  his  speaking  animals  have  a 
real  relationship  to  man,  and  feel  as  men  feel,  only  with  a 
more  embarrassed  and  limited  and  less  articulate  voice. 
The  kinship  between  the  lower  animals  and  man  is  the 
greatest  of  ali  sources  of  the  higher  grotesque  effects,  — 
Uiose  effects  in  which  the  sense  of  ludicrous  difference  and 
distortion  is  modified  by  an  under-current  of  feeling  of  real 
affinity.  Andersen's  "Ugly  Duckling,"  his  toads  and 
fltorks,  and  a  hundred  other  of  his  creations,  have  all  the 
wisdom  and  wit  of  JBsop,  and  combiDa  with  it  a  tender 
feeling  of  animal  infirmity  as  akin  to  human  infirmity,  as 
well. 


kind,  that  modem 
attention  to  the  pathetic  side  of  what  is  most  grotesque  in 
man  himself!  Sir  Walter  Scott's  grotesqueSt  °^*  Dominie 
Sampson,  Davie  Gellatley,  Laird  of  Dumbie-dikes,  and  so 
forth,  almost  all  have  a  touch  of  the  kind  of  pathos  in  them 


which  comes  from  a  sympathy  with  animal  inarticalaleneN, 
with  that  helplessness  of  nature  that  has  never  fully  EUoed 
the  faculty  of  speech  or  self-knowledge,  and  that  taku  nt 
back  to  the  lower  races  of  creatures  lor  illustradons  of  it 
It  was,  perhaps,  Sir  Walter's  great  sympathy  with  animal) 
that  gave  him  this  wonderful  power  of  sltetching  the  inlet- 
mediate  world  between  consciousness  and  unconiciousnMI 
in  man.  Even  Shakespeare  shows  little  sign  of  this  kind 
of  command  of  the  grotesque.  His  fools  and  madmen, 
touching  as  they  are,  are  not  touching  from  their  creatmeli- 
ness,  but  from  eclipsed  or  disfigurad  human  qualities.  And 
his  conceptions  of  Caliban  and  Ariel  have  none  of  that  MB 
of  pathos  in  them.  They  are  marvellous  feats  of  creatiTS 
fancy,  but  do  not  excite  our  pity.  Even  on  the  stage  yon 
see  how  much  the  taste  for  the  higher  kind  of  gTOt«»pi 
feeling  hsB  grown.  Robson's  greatest  elTorts  used  to  M 
produced  by  delineating  the  struggle  of  dumb  affections  to 
express  themselves  dimly  without  words,  in  actions  so  gro- 
tesque that  you  knew  not  whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  but  the 
paUios  of  which  was  at  least  as  profound  as  their  bumo. 
And  the  grotesque  humor  of  America  is  in  a  great  degM* 
of  Ibe  same  kind,  —  especially  in  such  poems  as  "  Little 
Breeches "  and  "  The  Praine  Bell,"  and  such  tski  ■■  : 
Bret  Ilarte's,  —  studies  of  rude  natures  helplessly  *n»- 
gling  for  a  half-utterance.    It  would  seem,  too,  ihu  the 

Seat  Russian  author  Turguenieff  has'  produced  stndie*  * 
e  grotesque  of  a  pathos  even  higher,  and  precisely  rf™ 
same  type, —  where  the  secret  of  the  pathos  lie*  in  the 
deep  sympathy  of  the  writer  with  the  dumb,  nnconsdW 
creaturelv  phases  of  animal  or  human  feeling,  l"''^ 
every  writer  we  have  named,  from  Scott  to  'TurgoeMiSi  ; 
has  proved  that  his  sympathy  with  the  lower  animals  ■«  ; 
living  as  his  sympathy  with  the  dumb  inarticulate  feet 


of  sympathy  between  our  race  and  tlie  grotesque  gensiof 
human  feeling  in  tbe  races  beneath  our  own. 


FITZGERALD'S  LIFE   OF  ALEXANDRE  DCMA8. 

With  the  exception  of  Byron,  there  is  certwnly  so 
famous  literary  character  whose  career  is  more  Buggein«« 
of  adventure  and  wild  enterprise  than  that  of  the  novelii*  . 
whom  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  has  attempted  to  describe.  A 
truthful  and  impartid  bi<^raphy  of  Alexandre  Dumii* 
indeed  needed.  Few  among  his  contemporaries  havs  bees 
more  libelled  —  few  have  borne  a  heavier  burden  of  «!cn- 
sation.  It  is  a  pity  that  Dumas'  private  life  shoolo,  W 
some  extent,  be  open  to  these  attacks  ;  yet  it  need  eciiwff 
be  observed  that  his  extravagance  and  erratic  disponlioo 
have  been  magnified ;  and  it  must  be  put  down  as  a  pnw* 
pie  that  a  man's  personal  eccentricities  are  not  to  ^^^ 
founded  with  his  literary  merits,  ao  long  as  those  oddinw 
do  not  interfere  with  his  talent.  Whatever  TM.y  be  «w 
of  Lord  Byron,  he  will  ever  be  the  author  of  "ChiWs 
Harold ;  "  and  Dumas  will  be  considered  first  as  the  wnt<f 
of  the  "  Three  Musketeers."  But  Mr.  Percy  FiUgersW 
maintwns  that  ho  is  not  the  author  of  the  "  Three  MuA* 
eers,"  nor,  indeed,  of  most  of  the  favorite  romancos  ■1b«" 
have  carried  his  name  over  the  world.  Dumas,  says  Mi. 
Fitzgerald,  has  a  distinct  claim  but  to  three  ""'^^"T^ 
comedies  and  a  novel:  "Monte  Christo,"  " MademoiieW 
de  Belle  Isle,"  and  "  Un  Marriage  sous  Louis  XV.;  aff 
even  '■  Monte  Cbristo  "  is  doubtful ;  and  no  doubt  Mr.  ti* 

ferald,  by  dint  of  a  little  perseverance,  could  triumphs"/ 
emonstrate  that  the  comedies  are  from  other  pent,  to* 
Such  intelligence  is  surprising  indeed ;  but  Bomething  re« 
more  surprising  U  in  store,  as  we  shall  see ;  for  Al«»?^ 
Dumas  was,  in  his  biographer's  opinion,  tbe  greatest  UIW- 
ary  quack  who  ever  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  ?»™r" 
an  undignified  pantaloon,  and  an  egregious  scamp  »"  "J 
bargain:  "  HeSri  HI."  was  stolen  from  SchiUer^s  "DW 
Cartos,"  and  that  "  outrageous  "  drama, "  Antony,'  *•»  ?* 
honestly  Uken  from  M.  Victor  Hugo's  then  unpid)!!""" 
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'  Xdarion  de  Lonne,"  alUioi^h  the  same  M.  Hugo  lias  fre- 
[uently  MBerted  that  the  chai^  now  repeated  by  the 
treaenC  writer  is  a  caluiDoy.  To  cut  matters  thort,  Mr. 
^ercy  Fitzgerald  is  bent  oa  "  rCTCftlin^ "  AleKBndre 
ihuitas :  be  intends  to  divest  ^im  of  the  delusive  garb  of 
epntatioo,  and  present  him  as  the  "clever  adapter  of 
lUter  people's  thoughts."  Alexandre  Dumas  ransacked 
Cnropean  literature  with  unprecedented  levity.  We 
ather  thouatt  him  one  of  the  most  original  and  inventive 
rriters  of  the  time,  hut  it  seems  we  must  alter  our  opin- 
ta..  But  this  is  not  all.  Alexandre  Dumas  stands  re- 
poDsible  for  the  demoralization  of  French  literature :  he 
las  corrupted  the  drama;  and,  not  content  with  giving  his 
on  to  the  world,  he  has  supplied  him  with  hints  for  the 
deces  which  bring  down  in  ottt  day  all  but  universal  rep- 
obation. 

This  great  criminal's  biography  runs  thus.  He  was 
lOra  at  villi ers-Cotterets  in  1S02;  his  father  was  the 
Seneral  Dumas  who  distinguished  himself  during  the  Re- 
>ablican  and  Imperial  wars.  Young  Dumas  was  a  boor 
ip  to  tlie  age  of  eighteen,  when  a  small  place  was  obtained 
or  him  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  (lie  future  Louis  Philippe) 
lOnsehold.  His  father  died  penniless,  or  nearly  so,  when 
le  was  four  ;  and  subsequently  he  had  to  support  his 
aotlter.  He  was  still  in  tfie  Duke'i  service  when  "  Henri 
rrois  "  was  played  at  the  Franfais  with  great  success. 
[The  French  drama  was  then  undergoing  a  course  of  radi- 
cal reformation ;  romanticism  was  in  Se  ascendant,  and 
Furnas  had  the  honor  to  enter  the  lists  as  one  of  the  prin- 
dpal  innovators,  in  the  company  of  M.  Victor  Huco  and 
^aaimb  Delavi^ne.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  tWks, 
Ithough  English  literature  had  great  influence  in  the  ref- 
inuation  of  the  French  stage,  Byron  and  Shakespeare 
rero  only  esteemed  because  it  was  the  ^shion  to  esteem 
hem.  He  believes  that,  although  no  less  than  fifleen  or 
ixteen  translations  into  French  have  been  given  since 
lie  commencement  of  this  centniy,  —  although  few  French 
fxiters  of  merit  have  not  written  essays  on\is  works, — 
iltboQ^h  Shakespeare  is  enthusiastically  admired  among 
lur  neighbors,  —  Shakespeare's  drama  has  never  been  open 
o  the  French  understanding. 

Soon  Dumas  began  his  career  of  adventure  and  literary 
>Iagiarism  in  earnest.  When  the  revolution  which  over- 
hrew  Charles  the  Tenth  burst  out,  the  future  novelist 
ignaliied  himself  by  a  curious  and  amusing  exploit.  He 
indertook  to  capture  the  powder  magazine  at  Soissons. 
Je  started  in  a  post-chaise  with  two  friends,  hoisted  the 
ricolor  flag  on  the  steeple  of  the  cathedral,  walked  up  to 
he  officers  of  the  tort,  threatened  to  blow  their  brains  out 
f  they  did  not  capitulate,  took  them  prisoners,  and  re- 
umed  in  triumph  to  Paris  with  the  powder.  This  adven- 
am  sounds  like  one  of  D'Art^nan  s  feats.  Dumas  went 
lext  on  a  mission  to  Vendue,  attired  in  a  fantastic  uniform, 
Lnd  the  manner  in  which  he  accomplished  his  objeet  was 
lo  less  &ntastic  than  his  dress.  His  second  great  dra- 
uatic  success  was  the " revolting "  "Antony."  Mr.  Fitz- 
;erald  has  borrowed  of  Mirecourt  and  others  a  score  of 
tnecdotes  relating  to  this  piece,  indicative  of  the  author's 
irodi^ous  self-sufficiency  and  vanity.  Here,  speaking  of 
II.  Victor  Hugo's  dramas,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  praises  them, 
mt  &  little  furUier  on  he  calls  them  "  brutal  and  revoking," 

Aa  to  the  subsequent  career  of  the  novelist,  we  see  Bt^ 
le  in  the  present  record  that  has  not  been  said  by  preced- 
ng  biographers,  beyond  the  lengthy  description  of  Dnmas' 
'  lystem  "  of  producing  books  from  the  moment  his  popu- 
anty  had  reached  its  zenith,  and  even  that  has  been  ex- 
laiutJveiy  treated  many  years  ^o.  Dumas  organized  a 
inn  of  novel  writers,  and  employed  a  considerable  number 
)f  youn^  men,  foremost  of  whom  were  Auguste  Maquet, 
Vacqueric,  Meurice,  and  Fiorentino,  who  wrote  under  his 
uune  at  a  low  rale,  while  he  pocketed  the  profits  and  the 
selebrity.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Alexandre  Dumas, 
vho  had  earned  and  spent  millions,  was  poor,  and  sought, 
a  many  wa^s  certainty  unworthy  of  him,  the  means  of 
adsfying  his  craving  for  the  luxurious  habits  of  better 
Uyi.  No  suMect  could  be  more  painful  than  this  slow 
lecay  and  debaaement  of  genius  and  dignity ;  but  Mr. 


Fitzgerald  thinks  proper  to_lay  stress  on  this  portioo  of  the  . 
novelist's  biography,  and  to  detiul  with  great  minuteness  f 
and  in  contemptuous  language  the  last  stru^les  with  real/ 

SDverty.  Nor  does  he  seem  aware  that  Dumas'  recei 
eath  might  have  induced  him  to  suppress  most  of  his  n 
productions  from  De  Mirecourt  on  the  liubject  of  fathel 
and  son,  if  it  were  only  out  of  deference  to  the  latter.  1 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  writes  throughout  with  a  thorough  feeW 
ing  of  disdain  for  Alexandre  Dumas'  life  and  works.  " 
never  omits  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him,  and  occs 
ally  quotes  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac  as  a  reference.  — . 
has  gleefully  collected  all  the  stale  little  anecdotes  and 
vicious  digs  of  Lom^nie  and  Jacquot,  and  made  an  oUa 
podrida  of  them ;  and  he  consults  the  libellous  writings  of  a 
man  whose  pen  has  lefl.  few  reputations  unsullied.  He 
makes  out  Dumas  to  have  been  a  despicable  adventurer, 
a  dishonest  man,  and  a  monstrous  plaj^arist.  Now,  as  re- 
gards the  works  not  written  by  him,  Dumas  has  himself 
openly  admitted  that  they  were  not  his ;  and  nothigg  can 
be  easier  for  anybody  at  all  proficient  in  the  French  lan- 
guage than  to  distinguish  between  what  Dumas  has  and 
has  not  written.  But  of  Dumas'  characteristic  humor,  — 
of  his  peculiar  style,  one  of  the  most  recognizable  in 
French,  —  of  his  native  gifts,  gayely,  and  invenUon,  and 
dramatic  power,  so  unmistakably  prominent  in  the  "  Three 
Musketeers,"  "  Twenty  Years  After,"  "  Anee  Pitou,"  and 
a  score  of  others  (all  of  which  are  here  put  down  as  not  by 
Dumas^  the  writer  displays  an  ignorance  incompatible 
with  bis  pretensions  as  a  judge  of  black  sheep,  'This  ig- 
norance becomes  really  amusing  when  "  Ascanio,"  a  story 
known  to  all  Dumas'  readere,  except,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  as  one  of  the  French  novelist's  liveliest 
productions,  is  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  M.  Paul  MeuriiTe, 
wiiose  capacities  show  sufficiently  that "  Ascanio  "  is  above 
his  powers,  Alexandre  Dumas  has  certainly,  as  every 
great  writer  has  done  of  all  times,  taken  subjects  treated 
before ;  but  of  these  he  made  original  creations,  as  Coi^ 
neille  made  a  creation  of  Guilhem  de  Castro's  "  Cid."  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  system  of  literary  specula^on 
was  unwarrantable ;  yet  the  frankness  of  his  confession  of 
their  real  authorship,  and  their  inferiority  to  the  works 
really  from  his  pen,  can  bo  taken  as  a  sufficient  excuse. 
As  to  Alexandre  Dumas'  influence  on  the  French  drama, 
Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  strictures  are  simply  futile.  The 
French  stage  ^ook  off  the  narrow  tyranny  of  classical 
omnipotence,  and  Dumas  was  mainly  instrumental  in  fur- 
thering that  desirable  result.  His  determined  realism  has 
&eed  uie  drama  of  false  ideas  and  absurd  prejudices;  and 
between  the  bold  truthfulness  of  Dnmas  the  elder's  dra- 
matic works,  and  the  pieces  of  Dumas  Jil  there  is  the  dif- 
ference that  lies  between  a  sternly  treated  page  of  real  Ufi; 
and  a  systematically  immoral  exhibition. 

We  have  but  a  word  to  add.  After  an  elaborate  attack 
on  the  great  mrnancier's  private  sentiments,  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
relates  the  death  of  his  mother,  his  display  of  grief  at  her 
loss,  and  adds,  "  that  he  cannot  but  doubt  of  its  sincerity." 
The  picture  is  complete.  Dumas  was  an  unscrupulous 
adventurer,  a  literary  pilferer  and  quack,  a  cowara,  and 
finally  a  bad  son.  We  venture  to  doubt  the  taste  of  this 
last  assumption.  On  the  whole,  such  an  attempt  to  sap  the 
celebrity  of  a  writer  is  an  unenviable  task,  which  ot^ht 
to  be  left  to  a  Jacquot.  _    , 


THE  MILKWOMAN. 

"  THE    AMATEUR   CASUAL." 


Oti'CB  upon  a  time,  the  m^den  who  milked  the  cow 
with  the  crumpled  horn,  and  who,  after  that  healthful  and 
invigorating  occupation,  poised  her  snow-white  pail  on 
her  head,  and  tripped  it  over  the  dewy  grass,  while  the 
soaring  lark  was  not  yet  far  advanced  with  his  morning 
hymn  —  the  British  milkmaid,  by  universal  acclamation, 
wai  allowed  to  be  the  yety  image  and  reflection  of  lum- 
plicity  and  innocence.    Hogarth  so  pictured  her ;  so  she  ap- 
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^     pewrcd  in  slmogt  e»ory  romance  writteD  prior  to  tbe  present 

V  ^"^^^'""i  ■■>  ^^  "U  depicted  on  the  ita^,  wliere  thrill- 

^  ing  domestic  drama  wu  enacted.     There  were  other  maids 

P**"  wSo  figured  in  domestic  drama  —  flower-girls,  watercrein- 

ff^'^girls,  millers'  maids,  and  cbamber-maids  —  but  in  one  and 

*"*  'al!  of  tieM  there  was  developed  an  amouDt  of  archness  and 

^*  worldl/  wisdom  that  io  some  degree  prepared  tbe  audience 

~^  for  the  possibility  of  her  jieldin^  to  the  dazsline  tempu- 

7    tions  and   wiles  and  fair-Mundnig  periuasion*   Dj  which 

the  fascinating  villain  with  ihe  cloak  and  glossy  whiskers 

/  imposed  oa  her.     To  be  sure,  the   audience  expressed  no 

disapprobation  when  her  virtuous  young  lover,  io  response 

to  her  ringing  shrieks  for  help,  appeared  most  opportunely 

at  the  garret- window,  and  shot  the  libertine  through  the 

heart ;  but,  could  they  have  brought  him  to  life  szain,  and 

tried  him  in  cool  blood,  the   probabtlitiei  are  Uiat  they 

would  have  found  him   guilty   with   extenuating  circum- 

sUnces.     But  when  a  little  milkmaid  was  made  Ute  victim 

—  whwn  some  pink- and- white  pretty  creature,  in  spotless 

muslin  and  patent-leather  high-heeled  ahoea,  with  rosettes 

that  contrasttid  bewitchingly  with  the  dainty  stockings  — 

was  in  danger  of  becoming  the  prey  of  the  ruthless  mon- 

ster  in  the  cloak,  then  the  fury  of  pit  and  gallerv  knew  do 

bounds,  and  the  actor's  perfect  dctincation  of  the  villain's 

part  could  scarcely  save  him  from  a   storm  of  indignant 

fiut  the  typical  milkmaid  is  defunct  —  dead  and  buried 
as  undoubtedly  as  that  model  mother  of  the  race,  the 
Dairyman's  Daughter,  whose  unpretentious  tomb  is  an 
unfailing  attraction  for  stase-coach  tourists  in  the  Isle  of 
VVight,  who  sUy  for  refreshment  at  the  White  Lion  at 
Arreton.  "  As  innocent  as  a  milkmaid,"  indeed  I  It 
might  go  down  very  well  as  a  joke  in  a  burlesque;  but  such 
a  comparison,  made  in  sober  earnest,  would  now  be  re- 
ceived pretty  much  as  if  one  spoke  of  an  honest  horse- 
dealer,  or  an  immaculate  trader  in  marine  stores.  The 
milkmaid  depicted  on  the  accompanying  page,  making  al- 
lowance for  her  weatherproof  habiliments  is  by  no  means  a 
wicked  or  dcsi^ing-loaking  person.'  fiut  at  know.  Our 
pood  friend  the  .Ifiit  J/iumai  has  "interviewed"  her 
ID  hb  laboratory,  and  she  has  come  out  anything  hut 
guiltless.  Her  frank  and  open  countenance,  the  fearless 
manner  in  which  she  has  raised  the  lid  of  her  pail  sheer 
under  the  nose  of  the  gossip-loving  raidd-of-all-work,  should 
bespeak  her  honest;  bnt  the  odds  are  fearfully  against  the 
rash  assumption.  She  may  not  be  responsible  for  the 
counterfeit;  but  she  knows  quite  well  that  the  contents  of 
her  pails  is  not  milk.  She  is  in  the  secret;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  she  has  a  diabolical  relish  for  it.  Nay,  we 
are  willing,  for  our  artist's  sake,  to  take  her  on  trust,  and 
believe  that  it  is  not  her  will,  but  her  poverty  consents 
that  she  shall  be  an  agent  in  the  purveying  of  spurious 
milk.  Then  it  becomes  interesting  to  know  what  she  and 
the  maid-of-all-work  are  in  such  earnest  discussion  alMUL 
Can  it  be  concerning  the  "young  man"  of  the  latter? 
Bread  and  milk  are  intimat^y  associated  —  perhaps  the 
railkwoman  brings  her  news  of  the  baker.  No;  for  in 
Ibat  case  there  would  be  a  twinkle  in  the  milkwoman's 
eye,  and  she  would  not  stand,  as  she  docs,  with  a  space 
between  her  and  the  gate.  She  would  be  closer  to  the 
area,  leaning  against  the  railings,  and  bending  her  head  to 
whisper  the  stealthv  message.  Nor  would  the  maid,  whose 
work  is  always,  look  ao  sedate  and  grave.  She  would  not 
f  her  hands  folded  under  her  apron.  Cold !  She 
d  not  feel  in  the  least  degree  cold  if  the  talk  was  of 
am.  No;  the  conversation  is  of  something  more  grave 
than  swcethearting.  Perhaps  there  is  sickness  in  the 
house.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  maid's  chilliness  may, 
in  part,  be  accounted  for  by  her  having  recently  emerged 
fi^jm  the  warm  chamber  in  which  the  little  patient  is  lying 
so  weak  and  ill  — some  small  child,  maybe,  brongbt  by 
fever  so  low  that  it  can  scarcely  cat  at  all,  while  its  very 
existence  depends  entirely  on  its  taking  nourishment 
*■  The  only  thing  it  can  swallow,  poor  little  thing,"  says 
the  sympathetic  maid,  "  is  a  little  milk  and  arrowroot,  and 
■  TtH  wiltar  Mln  to  u  mnTlDf  piioMd  with  tha  ikatali  in  LfmdeM 
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the  doctor  says  that  unless  she  has  thb  very  &eqoa>^ 
she  can  do  no  other  than  sink  and  die."  This  mastii 
had  for  Ihe  matronly  milk-carrier,  who,  perhaps,  has  baW 
of  her  own.  She  knows  all  about  the  staff  in  the  am 
and  her  mental  reflection  must  be  that  it  will  go  hard  *ii 
the  poor  little  invalid  if  its  convalescence  depends  on  A 
nourishing  properties  it  contains.  She  thinks  of  the  wia 
in  which  tlie  original  dairy  produce  was  drowned,  audi 
the  "  myiterions  coloring  "  that  waa  afterwards  added  t 
give  its  pale  corse  something  of  the  hue  of  vitality  ai' 
health,  and  she  feels  like  an  evil  conspirator.  Perii^ 
to-morrow  she  may  find  the  white  blinds  drawn  eioit  i 
that  house,  and  the  maid-of-all-work  with  red  em  m 
tearful ;  then  will  that  coDscience-strickcn  milkwota 
turn  away,  feeling  bitterly  the  pressure  on  her  afaonkleil 
of  her  yoke  of  servitude,  while  her  pails  hang  a  dori 
weight  on  her  hands.  Stem  necessity  compehi  her  to  i~  ~ 
plete  her  round,  and  her  cry  reaounos  In  the  crisp,  b 
air,  "  Mee-oh  I  Mee-oh ! "  bnt  it  has  lost  its  tnellowi 
There  are  verv  few  who  notice  the  diflercnoe,  and  ll 
probably,  attribute  it  to  a  sore  throat  —  to  a  cold  in  ik 
milkwoman's  head,  perhaps  —  but  we,  who  are  is  di 
secret,  know  that  it  is  the  milkwoman's  heart,  and  nolte 
throa^  that  li  sore,  and  that,  were  she  not  able  to  find  a- 
pression  for  her  remorse  in  that  doleful  wail  of  '-  MeMih :  * 
she  might  be  driven  to  further  acts  cf  adaltoWioB  bf 
weeping  into  her  milk-cans. 

Now,  had  she  been  a  carrier  in  the  service  of  tbe  Sol 
and  Sod-sawder  Dairy  Company,  it  would  have  beei  i* 
possible  for  her  to  commit  herself  in  tbe  way  ahove  ao- 
tioned.  The  Seal  and  Sofi-sawder  Company,  sfarevdk 
alert  in  the  interests  of  their  customers,  and  with  M 
knowledge  of  the  danger  of  leading  milk-carrictSi  maid  ir 
male,  into  temptation,  adopt  the  wise  precaution  of  sr-~ 
ing  the  lids  of  the  pails  their  servants  carry  ont  by  in 
of  sealing-wax,  making  it  imperative  on  them  to  sem 
customer  from  a  tap  inserted  at  the  vessel's  ba:«.  Th 
an  excellent  idea.  Folks  believe  in  seals,  and  they  hani 
right  to  do  so ;  and  when  a  milkman  affixes  his,  and  jA 
licly  proclaims  it,  it  is  as  thongh  he  cried  out,  **  BehoM  n 
pledge  and  guarantee !  By  this  red  wax  and  the  syabe 
Impressed  on  it,  I  declare  that  within  this  vessel  is  pon^ 
alone.  The  milk  from  my  establishment  has  not  been,  tai 
cannot  possibly  be  tampered  with;  it  is  real  and  unidi^ 
terated."  Nothing,  seemingly,  could  be  more  stnuglltft^ 
ward  than  this;  out  olast  analysis  has  shown  that,  ii 
many  cases,  the  scaled  lid  "  dodge  "  is  but  an  elaboroMs 
of  deception.  Somehow  (the  upright  dairyman  ahmgski 
shoulders,  and  points  significantly  to  bis  rascally  curia] 


merchant  cannot  account  for  it,  of  course.  Hoinfonniyas 
blandly  that  he  has  been  at  a  great  expense  in  providist 
these  new  pails  to  obviate  the  evil  you  complain  oC  nJ 
that  the  failure  of  bis  system  (it,  as  von  aver,  it  is 
ure)  is  quite  a  mystery  to  him.  Perhaps,  however, 
tongues,  as  well  a*  toe  pails,  of  the  carriers  were  M 
sealed,  the  seeming  mysteiy  might  be  speedily,  if  not  si*' 
isfactorily,  elucidated;  and  Uiat  being  done,  notbif 
would  remain  but  to  perfect  a  system  proved  to  be  &iil9- 
We  have  learned  dogs,  and  .learned  pigs ;  thnt  cows  0 
not  incapable  of  extraordinary  feats  is  proved  by  the  MS 
that  jumped  over  the  moon.  Let  us  educate  our  cows;  kl 
us  teach  them  to  milk  themselves  in  the  strict  privacy  (^ 
their  habitations,  a  sturdy  Bhort-horn  keeptlig  sentry  attks 
cow-house  door  to  prevent  any  dishonest  creature  od  t«s 
legs  from  entering ;  let  the  sagacious  animals  be  fardai 
provided  with  a  little  fire  and  tome  sealing-wax,  wiA 
which  the  lids  of  the  full  pails  may  be  secured  iti 
stamped  with  a  hoof,  no  other  brand  being  genuiia 
There  may  be  a  few  obstacles  in  the  way  of  auccessfidl; 
carrj  ing  out  this  idea  ;  but  as  it  is  very  unlikely  that  >* 
shall  ever  get  pure  milk  until  we  do,  it  should  be  on  inco- 
tive  lo  patient  trial. 

Until  that  excellent  newspaper,  the  Milt  Jvaind. 
came  into  existence,  nearly  two  yean  since,  althou^  a  c» 
..!_  . .  _f :_~_  prer^iJod  amongst  us  as  to  dl 
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qaslitv  of  the  fluid  that  was  supplied  us  under  the  name 
of  milk,  little  tliat  was  reliable  wns  kuown  on  the  subject 
Now,  however,  thanks  to  the  invaluable  researches  of  the 
journal  in  question,  our  eyes  arc  completely'  opened  to  the 
extent  to  which  wo  have  been  the  viutims  of  the  milkman. 
The  only  coDsolation  lobe  derived  from  the  careful  anal- 
ysis of  hundreds  of  milk  samples  — obtained  from  vendors 
in  all  parts  of  Londoo,  and  always  without  their  knowing 
the  purpose  for  which  the  said  samples  were  obtAined  —  is 
this:  in  his  rapacity  for  proGt  the  milkman  stops  short  of 
poisoning  us.  "  The  result  of  our  examinations,^"  says  the 
experienced  chemist  to  whom  this  department  of  the  Milk 
JoumoTs  wholesome  work  is  entrusted,  "  is  quite  decisive 
ftsainst  the  occurrence  of  any  kind  of  mineral  adulteration. 
Not  one  of  sixty  samples  was  adulterated  in  the  smallest 
degree  with  salt,  or  chalk,  or  mineral  matter  of  any  de- 
scription;" but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extent  of  the  frauds 
of  putting  off  skimmed  milk  for  p' 
to  the  article,  is  almost  ineredi 
genuine  milk  should  yield  ten  per  ceot.  of  its  bulk  in  the 
ahapc  of  cream,  and  twelve  per  cent.  —  a  little  more  or 
leas  —  of  solid  matter,  when  the  milk  is  dried  at  21 2°  Fahr. 
The  very  first  investi^tions  of  the  analyst,  however,  led  to 
curious  discoveries.  With  a  few  honorable  exceptions  (duly 
revorcled  and  perpetuated  in  the  pages  of  the  journal), 
it  was  found  that  a  system  of  roguery  prevailed  ihrough- 
out  the  trade,  affecting  the  Milk  Company  no  less  than 
the  humble  back-street  milk-shop  keeper.  It  was  proved 
that  an  association  in  a  lar^c  way  of  business,  holding  a 
contract  to  supply  ^nulue  mdk  for  the  use  of  the  paupers 
of  Holliorn  Union,  improved  their  bargain  by  robbing  the 
milk  of  seven-tenths  of  its  cream,  and  adding  water  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  a  quart  to  the  gallon.  But  the  company 
supplying  the  Shorcditch  paupers  cut  it  finer  even  than 
this.  An  analysb  of  this  precious  mixture  disclosed  the 
fiict  that  it  was  diluted  to  an  extent  that  made  it  inferior 
to  "  half-and-half"  That  is  to  say,  if  these  robbers  of  a 
panpcr  child's  bread-and-milk  basin  hud  been  content  with 
adding  a  gallon  of  water  to  a  gallon  of  milk,  the  result  of 
analysis  would  have  shown  cream  5  per  cent.,  solids  6  per 
cent. ;  whereas  the  figures  appear,  cream  4  per  cent,  solids 
5.48  per  cent  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  metropol- 
itan workhouses  and  unions  pay  annually  the  sum  of  £19,- 
000  for  milk;  thcrurore,  taking  the  stuff  supplied  to  Hol- 
born  Union  as  a  fair  average  sample,  metropolitan  rate- 
payers have  to  pay  £s,000  a  year  for  water  supplied  by 
enterprising  contractors,  at  the  rate  of  about  threepence  a 
qaart  It  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  paupers,  however, 
to  be  informed  that  U  is  not  only  of  folk  of  their  mean 
estate  (hat  the  milk- purveyor  takes  advantage.  The  Black 
List  published  in  tlie  Milk  Journal  contains  the  names 
of  those  whose  "walk"  is  restricted  to  the  arislocratio 
regions  of  Mayfair  and  Belgravia.  Even  Royalty  itself  ig 
not  exempt  from  the  machinations  of  the  dishonest  daity- 
man.  A  purveyor  to  the  Queen  figures  in  the  shomeiul 
list,  and  the  result  of  two  analyses  shows  that  the  royal 
milk-jug  was  "  Simpsoiiized  "  one  day  to  the  extent  nf  15 
per  cent ;  and  a  few  days  aAer,  to  the  extent  of  1 2  per 

There  are  neighborhoods  — whole  districts,  of  miles  in 
extent  —  where  genuine  milk  is  an  article  not  to  be  ob- 
tained. According  to  the  Milk  Journal,  the  parish  of 
Islington  may  claim  this  distinction.  In  one  month  it 
obtained  from  fifly  milksellers,  great  and  small,  samples  of 
the  article  in  question,  and  in  not  ont  instance  was  it  possi- 
ble to  return  n  favorable  report  Some  of  the  fiflv  were 
less  roguish  than  others ;  but  all  were  rogues.  Much  of 
the  stuff  that  was  tested  contained  no  cream  at  all;  other 
yielded  four,  three,  two,  one  per  cent,  instead  often,  while 
as  regards  the  quantity  of  water  added,  it  is  curious,  on 
glancing  down  the  long  list,  to  note  each  vendor's  strict 
adherence  to  his  dishonest  systeoi.  In  every  case  two 
samples  were  procured  from  each  shop,  the  one  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  the  other;  but  the  difference  exhibited  is, 
in  most  cases,  very  slight  Twenty  per  cent,  of  water 
■eems  to  bo  the  average  amount  of  adultera^on,  varying 
•oarcely  the  turn  of  a  pump-handle  in  a  pailful. 


Apropos  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  milk  trade  in  tht 
parish  of  Islington  may  be  related  a  fact  not  generally 
known.  Twice  a  week,  on  Mondays  and  Tliursdays,  whit 
are  market-days,  there  may  be  seen  in  (he  streets  in  tf 
vicinity  of  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  in  Caledonl:^ 
Road,  vendors  of  milk,  who  differ  in  appearance  very  t 
markably  from  the  orthodox  milkman  and  woman.  Tt 
Islington  market-day  milkman  is  a  person  who  is  not  ver 
suggestive  either  of  sweet  breath  of  cows  or  the  dclighta  01 
the  tea-table.  Oo  the  contrair,  his  voice,  his  manner,  hit 
attire,  are  more  significant  of  the  urcing  on  of  savage  doga 
to  bite  and  worry  the  bocks  and  haunches  of  distracted 
bullocks,  and  of  the  aiding  their  effort*  of  torture,  by  meant 
of  a  stout  ash  stick  tipped  with  a  steel  prod.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  wonderful  that  it  should  be  so,  since,  by  profession,  the 
man  is  what  his  battered  hat,  his  mud -bespattered  l>oots 
and  leggings,  his  ochre-stained  fustian  coat  bespeak  him  — 
a  drover,  it  is  only  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  that  he 
appears  in  the  comparatively  mild  and  pacific  character  of 
a  milkman.  He  does  not,  however,  conform  to  the  rulei 
and  usages  of  the  crafl.  He  is  burthencd  with  no  "  yoke," 
and  he  eschews  the  bright  and  decent  can.  In  place  of  the 
last  mentioned  he  carries  a  commonplace  wooden  pail,  bor- 
rowed, probably,  from  the  waterman  at  the  nearest  cab- 
stand, and  for  a  measure  he  has  a  public-house  pewter  pint 
pot  He  affects  no  musical  cry.  What  he  has  to  sell  ha 
advertises  with  the  voice  of  a  costermonger,  setting  down 
his  pail  in  the  mud,  the  more  conveniently  to  make  a  speak- 
ing-trumpet of  his  hands,  to  assist  his  roaring.  "  Hoy, 
hoy  I "  ho  bellows,  "  here  yer  bar  1  Fresh  drawed,  fresh 
drawed,  and  on'y  tuppence  a  quart  Come  and  'ave  it 
gin-u-wine  I  "  That  it  is  milk  from  the  cow  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  for,  as  well  as  '•  fresh  drawed,"  it  is  unstrained, 
and  the  liquid  in  tho  pail  bears  on  its  surface  numerous 
specimens  of  the  liair  of^tho  quadruped  that  yielded  it.  It 
is  fresh  enough,  this  milk,  and  probably,  since  it  cost  the 
vendor  nothing,  it  may  be  unadulterated.  Why,  then,  is  it 
so  cheap  ?  Why  is  it  sold  at  the  rate  of  twopence  a  quart, 
when  the  regular  dealer  in  the  article  is  demanding,  and 
obtaining,  fourpence  or  fivepence  for  the  same  quantity  7 
In  the  first  place,  good  reader,  and  as  above  hinted,  these 
drovers-turn ed-milk men  are  not  called  on  to  buy  what  Ih^ 
sell.  It  is  their  "  perquisite."  It  should  be  understood 
that  of  the  four  or  five  thousand  beasts  exhibited  in  the 
market  for  sale,  a  very  considerable  number  are  cows  "in 
milk."  Now  a  cow  so  conditioned,  if  over-driven  and  wor- 
ried, is  apt  to  grow  restless  and  feveriiih,  and  to  suffer  in 
appearance  consequently. 

The  butcher  coming  to  the  market  to  buy  may  wish  to 
"  kill,"  that  same  night ;  and  he  is  far  too  knowing  a  man 
ot  business  to  attempt  to  convert  into  beef  an  animal  whose 
blood  is  unhealthily  excited.  These  are  the  creatures  on 
which  the  drovers  are  permitted  to  operate;  pushing 
amongst  the  poor  beasts  huddled  in  their  pens,  nail  in  hand 
and  with  a  keen  eye  for  a  laden  udder,  and  milking  a  little 
here  and  a  little  there  until  their  vessel  is  '" 
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of  shame  as  regards  iti 
ily  informed  that,  for  an  ex- 
■  tee  our  milk 
c  thing,  and 
to  his  cow- 


The  obtaining  of  genuine  milk  bv  the  ordinary 
pressure  is  all  mo  more  hopeless,  because  *' 
in  it  seem  utterly  lost 
adulteration.  We  are 
tra  penny  a  quart,  wo  may  "  send,  or  come 
drawn  from  the  cow,"  This  can  only  moi 
that  is,  not  ihat  Mr.  Cowkeeper  regards  a 
house  during  tui!king-time  worth  a  penn^  as  an  instructive 
and  interesting  exhibition,  but  that  ne  wishes  to  be  secured 
against  the  penny  loss  he  shall  sustain  if  you  prevent  him, 
by  your  presence  at  the  time  of  purchase,  from  withdraw- 
ing from  your  quart  of  milk  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  and  substituting  water. 

The  most  mysterious  part  of  the  business  is  to  understand 
what  beeoraes  of  all  the  milk  yielded  by  the  cows  of  Great 
Britain.  There  was  a  time  when  a  great  deal  of  it  wai 
conierted  into  butter ;  but,  if  wo  may  believe  a!l  that  w» 
hear  and  read,  modern  invention  has  caused  the  use  of  milk 
to  bo  almost  entirely  superseded  in  the  production  of  that 
article  of  domestic  consumption  ;  the  chief  ingredient  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  tlie  composition  provided  for  spread- 
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iog  on  bread  being  unported  from  Russia  aod  Australia,  in 
enonuoiu  hogsheads,  exacti}'  like  those  one  otvasionalljr 
tees  Ht  ihe  door  of  (he  tallow-chandler,  with  hog-lard,  and 
salt,  and  certain  flavorings  and  colored  matter,  of  a  secret 
nature,  and  doubtless  aa  valuable  to  the  nmnufacturer  as 
are  certain  mysterious  dyes  to  the  makers  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods.  In  the  good  old  times,  again,  milk  was  no* 
unuommoni/  used  to  make  cheese  ;  hut,  judging  from  the 
enormous  difficulty  experienced  by  ihe  housekeeper  in  pro- 
curing a  single  pound  of  either  Cheshire,  Chedder,  or 
Gloucester,  single  or  double,  that  is  fit  to  be  eaten.  It  would 
seem  like  a  libel  on  cow  creation  to  attempt  to  account  for 
the  dearth  of  niilk  in  this  direction.     Every  London  milk- 

Eurveyor,  of  whom  you  may  ask  the  question,  is  ready  with 
is  answer.  It  is  rinderpest  that  causes  the  scarcity  :  it  is 
foot  and  mouth  disease :  it  is  the  failure  of  last  year's  root 
crops,  and  the  pernicious  use  of  oil-cake  as  cattle  food  I 
But  I  think  that  the  most  ingenious  theory  was  that  pro- 
pounded by  our  own  milkman. 

We  never  suspected  him,  the  villain  1  For  years  has  he 
replenbbed  our  milk-jug.  He  keeps  cows  of  his  own,  and 
has  a  meadow  at  the  rear  of  his  premises  in  which,  when 
off  duty,  the  horned  creatures  disport.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  imagine  a  more  genuine-looking  milkman  ;  ruddy- 
&ced,  farmerish  —  even  to  farm-yard  boots  and  a  sage-green 
smock  frock  —  it  seemed  as  though,  even  if  he  tried  to 
"  doctor  "  bis  milk,  he  would,  io  his  innocence  of  the  ways 
of  roguery,  make  such  a  bash  of  it  that  he  would  never 
attempt  the  trick  again.  It  was  more  with  a  view  to 
strengthen  our  high  opinioQ  of  Mr.  Brooks'  character —  if 
that  were  possible  —  than  from  any  auspicion  we  enter- 
tained of  his  integrity,  that  we  procured  a  lactometer  and, 
one  fine  morning,  plunged  it  into  a  measure  of  Brooks' 
milk  so  "  new,"  as  to  be  ptositively  warm.  Judge,  then,  of 
our  amazement  when,  without  the  least  hesitation,  the 
faithful  instrument  prononnced  Brooks  a  cheat  I  It  seemed 
impossible.  The  lactometer  we  had  known  hut  a  few 
hours :  Brooks  we  had  known  for  years.  The  former  must 
be  in  error.  To  be  quite  sure,  we  carried  it  to  our  friend 
the  chemist.     No.     'Ilie  lactometer  was  correct  I 

When  Brooks  called  that  afternoon,  to  his  astonishment 
he  was  asked  to  cross  the  threshold  aod  walk  into  the  par- 
lor. From  his  manner  of  passing  the  cuff  of  his  innocent 
sa^-green  frock  across  his  lips,  as  he  reverently  rubbed 
holes  in  our  door-mat  with  his  hobnailed  boots,  my  impres- 
uon  is,  that  Mr.  Brooks  entertained  the  pleasing  idea  that 
he  was  about  to  be  invited  to  piu^ke  of  a  liquKl  that  was 
somewhat  more  exhilarating  tAan  milk.  When,  however, 
he  caueht  'ight  of  the  lactometer,  his  countenance  changed 
instantly.  He  did  not  wait  to  be  accused.  The  milk  mas 
"  dashed  "  a  little  —  he  admitted  it.  "  But  it  wasn't  done 
oat  of  dishonesty,"  protested  Brooks  the  bold ;  "  no  man 
as  knows  me  can  accuse  mo  of  thai.  The  fact  is,  sir,  there 
isn't  enough  milk  to  be  had,  and  we  are  'bliged  to  eke  it 
out,  and  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible." 

"  But  how  do  you  account  for  the  scarcity  1  " 

"  Well,  now,"  relumed  our  milkman,  "  that's  a  puzzler 
to  a  good  many,  but  I've  worked  it  out  as  clear  as  "  — 

Seeing  that  Brooks  was  at  the  moment  at  a  loss  for  a 
simile,  I  was  about  to  suggest,  "  as  clear  as  fraud  detected 
by  a  lactometer ; "  but,  possibly  suspecting  my  design,  he 
hastened  to  complete  his  halting  sentence  —  "  as  clear  as 
cristsh'U  I  can  make  it  ouL  It  isn't  the  poperlation  grow- 
ing in  adwance  of  the  cows,  'cos  natur'  is  natur',  and  the 
poperlation  couldn't  do  it,  if  it  tried.  It  isn't  rinderpest, 
and  it  isn't  foot  and  mouth  disease.  Likewise  it  isn't  short- 
ness of  green  crops  for  food ;  it's  the  hincrease  of  factories." 

And  as  Brooks  disclosed  the  mysterious  secret  be 
lowered  tiia  voice  to  a  whisper,  and,  I  thought,  cast  a 
defiant  glance  at'  the  lactometer,  still  floating  in  the  milk 
—  the  inexorable  instrument  that  bad  dealt  so  hardly  with 
him,  ■■  though  to  challenge  it  to  disprove  the  genuineness 
of  his  opinion. 

"  The  increase  of  factories  ?  "  I  repeated,  not  a  little 
amazed  at  his  communicaUon.  "  I  should  have  supposed 
that  an  increase  of  factories  would  have  ensured  an  aug- 
mented supply,  rather  than  "  — 


don't  quite   understand    me,   air.     I   don't 
lories :  I  mean  &ctories  where  weaving  and 

spinning  is  going  on  —  cotton  mills,  and  that  sort  of  thin^ 
It's  the  feedin'  bottles  of  Lancashire,  and  Manchester,  and 
Nottingham  that  is  draining  the  country  of  its  cows'  milk," 
continued  Brooks,  evidently  desiring  to  show  himself 
obliging  and  affable,  if  not  strictly  honest.  "  It  stands  M 
sense,  sir,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it.  I've  got  a  friend  who 
is  a  foreman  at  one  of  the  largest  babies*-feedin'-bottl« 
dealers  in  England,  and  he  tells  me  that  hundreds  d 
crates  of  these  goods  goes  every  year  to  Lancashire  alone: 
and  why  is  it  ?  Because  there  Ihe  women  work  as  weD 
as  the  men  ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  go  out  to  woik. 
That's  the  thing.  They  go  out  to  work,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  these  mothers  of  families,  and,  as  a  matter  i^ 
course,  they  can't  take  their  babies  with  'em.  They  lean 
'en  at  home,  poor  little  creaturs,  to  console  theirselva 
with  the  fi'cdin'-bottlc.  Thai's  how  the  milk  goes.  B 
stands  to  reason.  Poor  people  don't  go  In  much  lor  milk 
—  a  hap'orth  is  as  much  as  they'll  take  for  the  wbc4i 
Emily's  tea ;  but  you  can't  keep  a  baby's  feedin'-bottU 
going  from  morning  till  night  under  a  couple  of  pen'orth 
That's  how  the  milk  goes,  sir,  and  that  accounts  for  ill 
beio^so  scarce.  And  that's  what  it'll  be  here,"  continued 
Mr.  Brooks,  prophetically,  "  if  we  don't  keep  a  sharp  look 
out.  It's  all  very  well,  this  agitation  about  women's  rights 
and  their  wanting  to  know  why  thcv  can't  follow  thb 
trade  and  that,  as  men  do ;  but  it  will  be  a  bad  day  fix 
those  that  advocate  cheap  milk,  if  ever  they  get  their  way 
Mothers  out  at  work  means  babies  at  home,  aod  &lliii| 
back  on  the  feedin'-bottle.  And  up  milk  will  go,  in  pn 
portion  to  the  demand,  until  a  cow  that  yields  bountiA 
will  bo  as  waluable  almost  as   a  goose  that  lays  goldet 


"AN  UGLY  DOG." 


"  Splish  —  splash,"  went  that  wretched  dog  through  th 
mud,  his  ears  hanging  down  and  his  tail  between  hb legs. 

"  Oh  1  the  ugly  dog  I  "  cried  two  young  girls  who  w« 
carrying  home  clothes  from  the  wash. 

"  Oh  I  the  ugly  brute  I  "  shouted  a  carter ;  and  he  g«i 
his  whip  a  loud  crack  to  frighten  him.  But  the  dog  toa 
no  heed  of  them.  He  ran  patiently  on,  ooXy^  stopping  ) 
the  crossings  when  there  were  too  many  carriages  for  hn 
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people  said,  or  what  they  thought  about  him. 

lie  ran  on  so  for  a  long  way. 

No  douht  of  it,  he  was  an  ugly  dog.  He  was  lean  an 
scraggy.  His  coat  was  of  a  dirty  gray  color,  aod  in  nuii 
places  the  hair  was  worn  off  in  patches.  Neither  vm 
there  anv  tokens  that  be  had  ever  been  a  handsome  do 
and  that  his  present  state  of  wretchedness  was  owing  mcr« 
to  sudden  misfortune.  He  looked,  on  the  contrary,  i 
■hough  he  had  always  been  an  ill-fed  dog,  having  desulloi 
habits,  no  home  to  go  to,  and  seldom  anything  better  to  e 
than  a  chance  bone  or  a  crust  picked  up  m  the  gDtt< 
Yes,  he  was  certainly  a  miserable  dog. 

But  I  wondered  to  see  him  run  so  obstinately  in  ti 
middle  of  the  road,  when  there  was  room  in  plenty  for  hi 
on  the  pavement.  He  was  a  small  dog,  and  by  trottii 
close  under  the  shop-fronts  he  could  have  slipped  unnoUc' 
through  the  crowd,  and  not  have  exposed  himself  to  be  r 
over  by  the  cabs  and  whipped  by  the  carters.     But  no; 

E referred  the  road  where  the  mud  was,  and  he  ran  strai^ 
efore  him,  without  looking  right  or  lef^  Just  exactly  «« 
he  knew  his  way. 

I  might  have  paid  no  more  attention  to  this  dog, 
there  are  enough  of  whom  I  take  no  notice  ;  but  I  obsen 
that  he  had  a  collar  round  his  neck,  and  that  to  ihia  col 
was  attached  a  basket.  This  set  me  thinking;  for  a  d 
who  carries  a  basket  is  either  a  dog  s«nt  out  on  an  errat 
or  a  runaway  dog  who  has  lefl  his  master,  and  does  i 
know  where  to  go.  Now  which  could  this  one  be  ?  If 
was  a  dog  that  ran  on  errands,  why  did  not  his  owners  i; 
him  better,  so  that  his  ribs  shonld  look  lets  spare  ?      Bu 
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a  was  a  dog  nbo  had  left  bis  master,  and  run  awav  into 
ke  world  to  face  care  &nd  trouble  alone,  what  bardships  or 
bat  cruelties  bad  be  had  to  suffer,  that  he  should  hare 
Lken  Bucb  a.  step  in  despair  T  I  fett  I  should  like  to  have 
teae  quealions  answered,  for  there  was  something  of 
lyntery  in  them ;  I  therefore  Ibltowed  the  Aog. 

We  were  iu  Oxford  Street,  in  that  part  of  it  whith  ties 
Btween  the  Marble  Arch  and  Duke  Street,  and  the  dog 
aa  running  in  the  direction  of  the  Regent  Circus.  It  was 
dull  wet  day  in  winter  ;  the  rain  had  been  &lliaE.  A 
ray  fog  was  spreading  its  vapors  along  the  roaa,  and 
rery  one  looked  cold  and  uncomfortable.  A  few  shops 
ere  being  lighted  up  here  and  there,  for  evening  was  set- 
ng  in.  But  the  contrast  between  the  glare  of  the  gas  and 
le  occasional  glow  of  the  red  coal  fires  burning  cheerily  in 
le  grates  of  ground-floor  parlors,  only  served  to  make  the 
veets  seem  more  dark  and  dreary.  And  yet  the  dog  went 
ftttering  on,  going  at  a  sort  of  quick  jog-trot  pace,  keeping 
is  ears  always  down,  and  paying  no  attention  either  to 
le  omnibuses  that  rolled  by  bim,  the  coatermongera  who 
•rore  at  bim,  or  the  other  dogs  who  stopped  at  times  with 
puzzled  air,  and  gazed  at  him  with  silent  wonder.  I  had  . 
i  step  out  fast  to  keep  up  with  him.  It  is  astonishing  how 
b&t  squalid  dog  could  trot  I  I  was  afraid  more  than  once 
hat  he  would  distance  me,  but,  thanks  to  the  knack  be  had 
f  always  keejiing  to  the  middle  of  the  road,  I  was  pre- 
ented  Irom  losing  si^bt  of  him.  We  passed  North  Audley 
itreet,  atler  that  Duke  Street,  and  we  then  came  opposite 
.  Bmall  street  which  fbrms  a  very  narrow  and  dirty  thor- 
ughfare  at  the  end  which  is  nearest  Osford  Street.  Here 
be  dog  paused  for  a  moment  and  appeared  to  hesitate  as 
0  what  he  should  do.  He  made  a  few  steps  forward,  then 
eceded ;  but,  finally,  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  and 
intered  the  street,  still  trotting.  There  was  no  one  there. 
Ube  dim  drizzling  rain,  which  bad  begun  to  fall  again,  the 
old,  and  the  fog  had  all  scared  awav  the  habitual  fre- 
quenters of  the  one  or  two  sordid  eook-shops  that  lino  both 
idea  of  the  wav.  There  was  only  a  ragman d-bone-m an 
orting  broken  bottles  at  his  door  and  coughing  wheezily 
rom  old  age  and  misery.  The  dog  went  on.  The  street 
;rows  wider  as  one  proceeds,  and  the  houses  also  become 
tetter  and  cleaner.  I  asked  myself  whether  the  dog  could 
)OSBibly  have  his  home  about  here,  and  whether  he  would 
tot  suddenly  disappear  down  an  area,  in  which  case  the 
omance  of  Ihe  thing  would  have  been  ended,  and  I  should 
iBve  had  my  walk  for  nothing.  But  no,  he  turned  abruptly 
>ff  at  a  mews,  and,  after  a  few  seconds  of  the  same  appar- 
uit  hesitation  as  before,  slackened  bis  pace  and  stopped 
>ppoBite  a  public-bouse. 

A  mews  isneverquite  empty.  There  are  alwaysgrooms 
oafing  about  in  doorways,  or  stable-boys  going  in  and  out 
>f  washhouses.  At  the  moment  when  the  dog  and  I 
Ippeared,  a  coachman  was  harnessing  two  horses  to  a 
brougham,  and  a  couple  of  men  were  helping  bim.  Oppo- 
dte,  and  exchanging  remarks  with  them  from  the  threBOold 
?f  the  public-house,  stood  a  servant  in  breeches  smoking  a 
long  clay  pipe ;  tbe  dog  was  standing  still ;  but  all  at  once, 
before  I  had  had  time  to  suspect  what  was  going  to  happen, 
be  rose  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  commenced  widting  gravely 
round  in  circles. 

The  man  with  the  breeches  and  the  clay  pipe  uttered  a 
cry  of  snrprise.  The  two  others  and  the  coachman  raised 
their  beads,  and,  upon  seeing  this  strange  sight,  left  their 
*ork  and  clustered  up  to  Took.  A  few  more  people  at- 
tracted by  the  noise  came  and  joined  us.  We  soon  formed 
•  ring. 

It  seemed  to  please  the  dog  to  see  us  all  around  bim,  for 
be  gravely  wagged  his  tail  once  to  and  fro,  and  tried  to  put 
■nore  spirit  into  his  exercise.  He  walked  five  times  round 
on  his  hinder  legs,  looking  fixedly  before  bim  like  a  soldier 
on  duty,  and  doing  hia  beat,  poor  dog  I  —  I  could  see  that  — 
to  make  us  laugh.  For  my  part,  seeing  the  others  remain 
speechless  in  their  astonishment,  I  lau^bed  aloud  to  encour- 
age him;  but  shall  Isaj'the  truth  7  I  felt  more  ready  to 
cry.  There  was  somethmg  inexpressibly  sad  in  the  serious 
•xpression  of  Ibis  lonely  dog,  performing  by  himself  a  few 
tricks  that  some  absent  master  had  tau^t  him,  and  doing 


so  of  bis  own  accord,  with  some  secret  end  in  view  that  he 
himself  only  could  know  of.  After  taking  a  moment's  rest 
be  set  to  work  again,  but  this  dme  on  his  fore-feet,  pretend- 
ing to  staud  ou  bis  bead.  And  what  a  poor,  intelligent 
h^  it  was,  as  almost  shaving  Ihe  ground,  it  looked  appeal- 
ingly  at  us  all,  and  seemed  to  say :  "  Please  do  not  play 
any  pranks  nidi  me,  for  really  I  am  not  doing  this  for  fun. 
When  he  had  walked  round  on  his  head  until  he  was 
weary,  he  lay  down  in  tbe  midst  of  the  ring  and  made  be- 
lieve to  be  dead.  He  went  through  all  the  convulsions  of  a 
dying  dog,  breathing  heavily,  panting,  suffering  his  lower 
jaw  to  fall,  and  then  turning  over  motionless.  And  he  did 
this  so  well  that  a  stout,  honest-faced  woman,  who  had  been 
looking  on  without  laughing,  exclaimed,  "Poor  beastl" 
and  drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes. 

The  rain  continued  to  fall,  but  not  one  of  us  thought  of 
moving,  only  the  dog,  when  he  had  lain  dead  a  minute,  got 
up  and  shook  himself,  to  show  us  all  that  the  performance 
was  ended.  He  bad  displayed  the  extent  of  what  he  knew, 
and  now  came  forward  to  receive  his  fee.  He  stood  up  on 
his  hind-legs  again  and,  walking  to  each  of  us  separately, 
assumed  the  posture  that  is  popularly  known  as  "  be^n^." 
I  was  the  first  to  whom  he  came.  He  gazed  at  me  inquir- 
ingly with  his  soft  eyes  wide  opened,  and  followed  my  hand 
patiently  to  my  waistcoat-pocket.  The  basket  round  hia 
neck  was  around  one  with  a  lid  to  it  tied  down  with  string, 
and  a  little  slit  in  tbe  lid  through  which  Co  put  in  money. 
I  dropped  in  a  shilling  and  stooped  down  to  read  a  bit  of 
crumpled  paper  I  saw  hanging  loosely  from  the  collar.  It 
bore  tliese  words,  written  in  a  shaky  hand :  "  'Iliis  i;  tbe 
doz  of  a  poor  man  who  is  bed-stricken ;  he  earns  the  bread 
of  his  master.  Good  people,  do  not  keep  hiui  from  return- 
ing to  his  home."  Tbe  dog  thanked  me  for  my  offering  by 
wagging  his  tail,  and  then  passed  on  to  my  neighbor. 
Human  nature  must  be  kinder  than  people  think,  for  there 
was  not  one  of  the  spectators,  —  not  even  be  with  the 
breeches  and  the  clay  pipe,  whose  face  bad  impressed  me 
unfavorably  —  but  gave  the  dog  something.  As  for  bim, 
when  he  had  gone  his  round,  be  barked  two  or  three  times 
to  say  good-by,  and  then  pattered  contentedly  away  at  the 
same  jog-trot  pace  he  had  come. 

He  went  up  the  street,  and  I  followed  him,  but  when  wo 
had  reached  Uxford  Street  ho  quickened  suddenly,  and 
began  to  run  hard,  as  if  his  day  was  ended  and  he  wanted 
to  get  home.  Evening  had  quite  fallen  by  this  time,  and  I 
felt  it  would  bo  useless  to  go  after  my  four-lagged  mystery 
on  foot,  BO  I  called  a  cab,  and  said  :  "  Follow  that  dog," 
very  much  to  the  driver's  amazement. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  part  of  Oxford  Street  in  which 
we  were  to  Tottenham  Court  Road,  where  the  small  dog 
led  me.  But  I  should  have  understood  die  journey  had  it 
not  been  made  at  sucb  a  furious  pace.  Tbe  dog  never  ouce 
looked  round.  Twenty  times  I  thought  ho  would  be 
crushed  by  passing  vana  or  carriages;  but  somehow  he  got 
through  it.     He  had  an  extraordinary  tact  for  finding  a 

Sassagc  between  horses'  hoofs,  and,  like  a  true  London 
og  as  he  was,  he  showed  intimate  familiarity  with  all  the 
intricacies  of  crossings.  Still,  it  was  some  relief  to  me, 
both  on  his  own  account  and  on  mine,  when  I  saw  him 
branch  off  at  last.  I  was  beginning  to  fear  that  he  would 
never  stop,  that  he  had  something  of  the  Wandering  Jew  in 
him.  It  seemed  impossible  that,  without  taking  any  rest, 
without  even  pausing  for  an  instant  to  draw  breath,  such  a 
very  lean  do^  should  keep  on  going  so  long.  Tottenham 
Court  Road  (this  was  about  eighteen  months  ago)  used  to 
be  a  sort  of  fair  at  night-time.  It  is  a  lengthy  highway 
running  amidst  a  tangled  network  of  sorry  streets,  the 
population  of  which,  from  dusk  unUl  the  hour  when  the 
public-houses  close,  used  to  spread  hungry  and  idle  amongst 
the  countless  booths  which  had  then  not  yet  been  swept 
away,  and  where  shell-fish,  sour  frnit,  and  indigestible-look- 
ing meat  were  sold  by  yelling  costermongera.  On  the 
night  in  question,  when  I  went  there  in  pursuit  of  the  dog, 
I  foresaw  that  I  should  be  led  to  one  of  those  sickly  nests 
of  fever,  wbere  poverty,  disease,  and  misery  have  thdr 
abodes  set  up  in  permanence;  and  I  was  not  wrong. 

The  dog,  running  faster  than  ever  now,  as  if  ho  fait  mm  i 
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i^htiil  for  bis  backet  amoDgat  these  ntvenoDs  cronili  than 
he  bad  done  at  tbo  West  End,  bolted  suddenly  up  a  narrow 
lido  Mrcut,  wbere  tbere  wu   no  room  for  a  cab  to  pass.     I 

EniU  (he  drivtir,  and  jumped  out.  It  was  a  61iby  street, 
ut  tb.1t  nas  a  Bccoodary  matter.  Where  the  dog  ircnt  I 
would  go:  and  thus  I  dodged  aflcr  him,  fimt  down  a 
crookecl  alley,  then  tliroui^b  a  foul  eourt,  and  lastly  up  a 
paiKagc  nht:re  il  was  pitch  dark.  Uu'e  I  groped  my  way 
along  a  damp  wall,  sud  ttumblcd  upon  Ihu  liret  step  of  a 
■taircnsc.  Being  a  smoker,  however,  I  had  aojiio  vcsuvians 
•bout  me.  1  struck  one,  lit  a  piece  of  twisted  paper  with 
it.  Hud  by  the  moment's  flame  I  thus  obtaioud  descried  the 
dog  milking  Ids  way  up  a  creaky  tlii^ht  of  wooden  Eteps, 
battered  iii  plnccs  and  rotting  from  mould.  He  barked 
when  he  saw  the  light,  and  growled  uneaeily.  But  I  sofl- 
ened  mv  toiec,  tind  cried  out,  "  Gooil  do"l  good  dog  I  " 
tiding  thereby  to  appeaeo  bim.  I  suppose  liis  msiinct  told 
him  tlial  I  was  not  an  enemy,  for  fae  turned  roiinit  to  miS 
my  trousers,  und  when  I  struck  a  second  vcsuvian  he  con- 
Knted  to  my  accompanying  bim  witliout  doing  anything 
else  but  contitiue  bia  sniffing.  We  went  up  three  stories 
in  this  wny,  until  we  reacheiTthc  garret  floor.  Tliure  wero 
two  doors  fitce  to  face,  and  one  ot  Ihcni  ha*!  a  latiU  with  a 
piece  of  string  tied  to  it.  The  string  dangled  with  a  loop 
at  its  end  to  nitbin  a  few  iaclies  of  the  ground.  The  dog 
raised  one  of  his  forepaws,  pressed  it  on  the  loop,  and  by 
this  means  opened  the  door.     We  both  walked  in  together. 

There  was  a  rushlight  burning  in  the  neek  of  a  ginger- 
beer  bottle.  There  was  an  empty  saucepan  in  a  grate 
without  the  fire.  Some  tattered  elothi'a  were  hanging  on 
the  back  of  a  broken  chair,  and  some  bits  of  plaster,  fallen 
from  a  cracked  ceiling,  were  encumbering  the  floor.  On 
the  splintered  deal  table  was  a  plate  with  a  solitary  bone 
on  it,  nnd  next  ro  it  a  cup  with  the  handle  gone.  I  turned 
from  the  eight  of  these  things  to  a  mattress  laid  in  a  corner 
of  the  room.  The  light  was  rendered  so  flickering  by  the 
gusts  of  wind  ll)at  swept  through  the  window  —  to  which 
bits  ofncwspaperhid  been  pasted  for  want  of  glass  —  that 
I  could  not  at  first  distinguish  very  clearly  where  I  was, 
and  what  I  saw.  I  could  only  hear  ihe  nfl'ectionato  whin- 
Ings  of  the  dog,  and  vaguely  see  him  leaping  upon  Fome  one 
against  wliom  he  was  rubbing  his  head,  Knu  whose  face  he 
was  licking  with  an  exuberance  of  love.  I  beard  a  voice, 
too  —  but  a  voice  so  husky  and  broken,  that  it  resembled  a 
whisper  —  repeat  feebly,  "Good  dog  —  good  Jiml"  and 
then  1  saw  a  band  untie  the  basket,  and  heard  the  sound 
(rf  money  poured  out  on  (ho  eouch. 

"  Good  Jim  I  —  good  Jim  I  "  went  on  the  cracked  voice ; 
and  it  began  counting,  "  One,  two.  Oh,  good  Jim  I  —  good 
Jim  I  here's  a  shilling.  On  e-and- three  pence,  one-and- 
oincpence,  two  shillings.  Oh,  good  dog  I  three  nnd  a  penny, 
three  and  " —     But  here  followed  a  terrified  shriek. 

"Who's  that?"  cried  the  man,  covering  up  the  money 
with  his  sheet ;  and  he  looked  at  me,  livid  and  haggard  witb 
the  a^ue  of  ll-vcr. 

"  Lfon'C  be  frightened,"  I  said  ;  "  I  am  come  to  do  you 
no  harm.  I  am  a  friend.  I  have  followed  your  dog  home, 
and  I  desire  to  help  you  ifyou  are  in  need." 

He  seemed  to  be  a  man  about  fifly,  for  his  hair  was  not 
all  gray ;  but  the  ghastly  hoUowness  of  his  eheeks,  the 
emaciated  condition  of  his  body,  and,  above  all,  the  gleam 
of  disease  in  his  burning  eyes,  made  him  older  than  a  man 
of  ninety,  for  they  told  more  plainly  than  words  could  have 
told  Hut  he  had  already  one  foot  wi  bin  his  grave. 

My  tone  and  my  appearance  seemed  to  reassure  him  ; 
but  ho  continued  to  hide  his  money. 

" I  am  a  poor  man,  sir,"  he  gasped,  —  "a  very  poor 
man.  I  have  nothing  but  what  my  dog  earns  me,  and 
that's  nothing.  He  goes  out  to  idle ;  nnd  if  be  picks  up  a 
few  pence  "  (here  the  man  had  a  fit  of  hectic  coughing)  — 
"  if  he  picks  up  a  few  pence,  air,  it's  all  he  do  pick  up. ' 

I  felt  my  heart  ache,  for  I  gucsfed  the  truth. 

"  He's  not  an  idle  <log,"  1  said.  *'  Has  he  not  earned 
joa  more  than  three  EhiNin^s  to-day  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,  sir — no,  sir;  it's  threepence,'*  protested  the 
miser,  trembliog.  "  It's  threepenec  —  threepence,  sir. 
Iiook  and  see." 


And  he  held  up  throe  copper  coin*  from    out  of  t) 

covering. 

"  You  are  very  ill,  my  nan,"  I  said,  approacbia*  H 
mattress.    "  You  must  let  me  send  you  a  doctor-" 

"  Oh,  sir  I  no,  no ;  I  —  I've  no  money  to  give  them.   U 

me  alone,  please.     I'm  not  ill :  i  thall  bo  well  t        

It's  nothing  but  a  cold  —  a  —  a  cold." 

His  dog  was  continuing  to  lick  his  face.     I  ri 
that  the  poor  brutu  had  not  eaten.  I 

"  Your  dog  must  be  hungry,"  I  obrerved  ;  "  shall  I  pH 
him  tliis  bone  7     He  has  earned  it  well."  I 

Oh,  God  I  —  oh,  God  I     Let  that  bone  alone."  faltod 
rying  to  rise  j  "  it's  my  supper  fl 
want  anything  :  he  pit-ks  ap  pl«^ 
in  the  atrceta.    Obi  —  ohl    1  shall  starve  il'.yon  give Ui 
that  bone." 

"  1  will  buy  you  something  to  cat,"  I  answered.  takk| 
up  the  bone,  to  which  there  was  no  particle  of  flesh  Ul 
"  Here,  Jim,"  said  I,  hoiiling  it  out  But  the  dc^,  inital 
of  accepting  the  bone,  looked  wistfully  at  his  master  vawK 


o   unhappy 


rica 
"No  I  1 


lanted  the  r 


r  fearfullv ;  and  *, 


doglumed  away  his  Lend,  refusing  to  be 

"How  long  have  you  been  laid  up  like  iliia'/">Mi^ 
next  question.    I  was  growing  sick  at  heart. 

"  Ten  week',  sir,  —  oh,  ten  weeks,"  groaned  the  ntu  — 
who  had  cnuiilit  the  bono  out  of  my  hand  and  ibnM  il 
under  his  pillow — "ten  weeks:  and  when  1  fi-II  ill,* 
doE  went  out  one  morning  and  brought  me  bat-k  a  pau; 
inliis  mouth.  Since  then,  I  bought  him  a  basket,  udli 
goes  out  every  day  ....  but  he's  —  he's  idle  sir  —  Wl 
idle ;  he  brings  me  nothing  to  what  he  used  to  do  wbea  >• 
went  out  together.     Yea  —  oh,  yes  I  he's  an  idle  dog  I ' 

But  why  prolong  such  a  dialogue  7  Is  tbere  aoylkiit 
more  depressing  than  the  aijiht  of  moral  infirmity  eoopw 
with  bodily  disease  'I  This  palsied  miser  was  a  rich  Bifl! 
at  least  riL-h  comparatively  to  his  station.  He  liad  nti^ 
himself  a  small  fortune  by  tbo  intclligenee  of  his  dog,  ni 
his  sudden  illness,  instead  of  reducing  him  to  poverty,  hsl 
on  the  contrary,  only  added  to  his  means.  Tlie  dog  eand 
more  alone  than  he  had  ever  earned  with  hia  master.  E>A 
morning  at  the  break  of  day,  he  went  out  with  his  eaqfl 
basket,  aod  everj-  ni^ht  at  sunset  ho  returned  with  itUF 
full.  I  learned  ibis  from  the  miser's  neighbors;  hoM' 
people  though  poor,  who  pretended  to  believe  in  tit 
levered  wretch's  tales  of  want,  in  order  that  he  might  M 
have  cause  to  dread  them,  and  so  refuse  their  neceHf' 

Th>-re  ia  a  great  deal  of  thia  innate,  unsuspected  deliof 
in  the  hearta  of  the  working  poor.  These  rough  and  >" 
coutli,  but  kindly  natures,  tended  the  graceless  miscj  'l 
his  eickncsa.  They  bought  his  food  for  him,  they  witM 
his  linen,  and  they  eakcu  tor  no  paj-ment  for  aoylbing  ttq 
did.  As  for  the  unhappy  man's  gold,  it  was  at  tbtt 
mercy;  but  the  thought  of  touching  it  never  seemed  a 
cross  their  minds. 

"Only,"  said  one  with  a  naive  aeeent,  "I  think,  A 
'twill  be  bettor  when  he's  laid  in  the  ground.  His  moQ 
might  be  good  then  to  some  as  would  make  use  of  iL" 

"  And  the  do^7  "  1  murmured  reflectively. 

"  The  dog's  his  friend,  sir,"  was  the  neighbor's  anoC' 
"  and  he  won't  live  long  when  his  master's  gone." 

And  these  words  were  prophecy.  1  sent  for  a  doeta 
for  a  nurie,  and  for  nourisLinz  food,  to  battle  agiini 
death ;  but  our  eflbrts  were  useless.  The  miser  lived  t 
week,  and  upon  each  of  Ihe  seven  days  the  dog  went  iM 
according  to  his  habit,  with  bis  basket  round  his  neck,  a* 
remained  out  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  till  dusk.  Sometin* 
Hollowed  him  from  morning  till  evening;  seeing  whid 
and  remembering  my  face  as  that  which  stood  daih"  by  U 
master's  bedside,  he  wagged  his  tail  at  iny  approach,  td 
consented  to  walk  at  my  heels.  One  night  the  ml-er  died 
and  on  the  morrow  Jim  did   not  g»  out.     He  had  misM> 


room.    When  the  men  came  to  carry  away  tbie  long  bUd 
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K,  the  dog  went  ilIW  them,  and  cried.  He  rolloired  the 
ffin  Co  the  cemetery,  where  he  and  I  nerc  the  only  epoc- 
tors  bvsiJea  tlm  curate,  tbo  acxlon,  and  the  undurtatccr's 
va.  When  the  etu-th  naa  thrown  in,  he  looked  at  me 
untiTcly  to  knowhat  it  lacant,  and  when  the  burial  was 
er,  ho  wished  to  remain  near  tlie  open  tomb,  waiting  till 
g  master  should  rise,  i  took  him  home  with  mc,  but  he 
>ald  not  eat,  and  next  morning  at  sanrige  he  howled  for 
I  basket.  It  was  no  use  keeping  him,  so  I  tied  the 
iiket  round  his  neck,  and  sent  him  out. 
That  etening,  foreseeing  what  would  happen,  I  went  to 
e  cemetery.  The  dog  arrived  at  nighUall,  with  his 
dket  full  of  pence,  and  I  turned  them  all  out  upon  the 
avB.  "  Come  home,  Jim,"  I  said,  with  the  tears  rialnp 
tuy  eyes ;  but  he  whined  mournfully,  and  tried  to  scratcu 
I  the  earth.  Twice  more  he  went  out  like  thia  alt  day, 
id  brought  back  money  Ibr  his  master ;  but  on  ihe  third 
enin^,  findiii<;  that  the  pence  on  tho  grave  remained  un- 
nchea,  he  suffered  me,  without  resistance,  to  take  off 
t  collar,  and  lay  down  at  his  full  length  near  the  miser'* 
It  aleeping'place. 

The  next  morning  he   did  not  go  on  hii  roundi,  for  he 
u  deadl 


quiet  by  day  ; 


I  of  those  low  delicious  gurgling  sbaket 

practise  sometimes,  wlien  the  wood  ii 

goldfinch,  with  a  glimmer  of  color. 


THE  SLIP  CARRIAGE. 

BY  WALTEB  THOIINBDRT. 

1.      THE  7H1TK  UMBBBLLA. 

Mant  pleasant  traniformations  were  taking  place  aionnd 

Quite  a  procesBion  of  strange  little  creatnres  passed  (he 

list  as  he  sat  there,  at  the  edge  of  the  Blenerhasset  woods, 

ider  his  white  umbrella.     They  came  one  after  the  other, 

EC   SO  many  deputations  from  a  fairy  kingdom,  yet  they 

ilod  li  '  ■      '  -   -        - 

It  wa 

tin   amber-colored   leaves   of  the   oak 

ttmped,  crumply  condition,  like  the  badly-packed  clothes 

the  last  arrival  at  a  watering-place.  The  ferns,  covered 
ith  a  reddish  down,  tho  color  of  a  deer's  bide,  were  on- 
ilUng  their  curious  globes,  and  unfolding  those  crosier- 
aped  stums  from  which  the  medieval  Jewellers  must  have 
inved  some  of  their  devices.     The  lime-leaves,  limp,  and 

»n  exquisite  transparent  green,  danced  in  the  wind ;  thu 
Arp  tutts  of  the  ash  were  unfolding  in  the  soft  blue  air ; 
e  chestnut  was  expanding  its  fans  from  a  dozen  places 
DODS  the  sun-dappled  beech  trunks.  The  bliukbirds  sang 
sir  frank  bold  songs,  and  the  thrushes  Suted  their  more 
tric^  and  subtle  capriccios  on  the  old  themes  of  love, 


name,  kept  repeating  bis 
_..  ,  and  from  the  larches  on  the  next  hill  another  cuckoo 
lawered  like  an  echo. 

But  the  fairy  deputations  sent  to  cheer  the  expectant 
Ter,  let  us  not  forget  them ;  for  any  one  but  Frank 
robyn  would  have  token  pleasure  in  observing  them, 
irat  came  a  little  gold-^en  beetle,  who,  after  staring  a 
oment  with  almost  scientific  interest  at  a  twig  near 
robyn's  easel,  suddenly  darted  off  at  a  railway  pace  into 
Yiola  among  Uie  grass,  like  a  City  man  late  for  a  business 
apointmcnt  Next  wavered  bv  a  great  colored  butterftv, 
lio  skimmed  by  swifl  as  a  swallaw,  then  fell  coquettishiy 
lusins  over  a  little  blue  flower  on  which  it  alighted,  with 
givering  wings,  and  a  bearing  much  grander  than  your 
tere  lowborn  white  papillon,  whose  home  is  a  cabbage, 
ad  who,  from  sheer  light-beaded  inadvertence,  flutters 
ntigbt  into  a  hed"e-sparrow  s  mouth.  Presently,  in  fiery 
ad  vicious  haste,  like  a  little  diabolical  estafctte,  trotted 
•rosB  the  path  one  of  those  insects  called  by  country  chil- 
ren  the  devil's  coach-horse ;  and  to  him  succeeded  a 
ater-wagtail,  that  quickest  and  dnintieat  of  birds,  who, 
itb  a  little  laily-like  run  and  a  flutter,  snapped  np  and 
r^lowed  ApoUyon's  off-leader,  and  then  shivered,  a*  if  it 
id   Mlightly  disagreed  with  him.    Then  a  nlghtingala  in 


iwer,  while  ic  still  vibrated  and  quavered  a  littlo  song 
of  welcome  and  warning,  and  was  off  aaaio.  A  lew  minutes 
later  a  harmless  green  snake  moved  in  the  warm  grass  of 
the  nearest  bank,  and  a  rnbhit  scudded  over  a  narrow  track 
that  led  up  into  the  wood. 

And  all  this  time  the  great  brown-eyed  cows  watched  the 
artist  from  the  meadow,  as  they  munched  among  the  gilt 
cups  and  the  clover,  not  yet  foaming  with  the  big  daisies 
of  June;  and  the  chaffinch,  "pink-pinking"  amon"  ths 
opening  May-blosaom,  eyed  him  with  little  pert  Iiead  on 
one  si&t  aa  a  citizen  of  Lilliput  might  have  regarded  Gul' 

But  still  stolidly,  almost  savagely,  Prohyn  smoked  and 
painted  on,  heeding  no  fairy  messages,  his  quick  eyes  carioff 
for  no  spring  sights,  his  cars  heeding  not  tho  unstudied 
music  in  that  May  wood,  whose  trunks  bothered  him,  and 
whose  foliage  his  ri^ht  hand  was  slow  that  day  to  express. 
There  was  Nature  singing,  dancing,  fluttering,  taltinrt  with 
a  thousand  nimble  merry  tongues,  of  hope,  and  love,  and 
spring,  caring  nolhing  for  him  and  all  his  troubles,  and  as 
careless  as  his  colorman  whether  Harriet  Blenerhasset  ever 
became  his  or  not.  Ah,  selfish  Nature,  selfish  in  its  bound- 
less happiness  of  spring  1  The  result  of  which  agreeable 
reflection  was,  tbatour  artist  strode  olTover  the  ground  ivy, 
and  dipping  a  spon^  in  the  brook  that  flowed  close  by  the 
edge  of  tho  wood,  just  to  spite  Nature,  sponged-oiit  half 
his  morning's  work  in  a  hiiflV  Then  he  viciously  squeezed 
a  load  of  binl's-eyo  into  his  briar-root,  lit  it  with  a  fuse  that 
went  off  as  loud  as  a  saloon  pistol,  flung  the  tittle  firebrand 
into  a  clump  of  pretty,  innocent  dog-violets  ihat  grew  at  the 
foot  of  a  beech  three  yards  off,  and  smoked  sullenly  for  lea 
minutes,  except  oope  when  he  paused  to  hum,  '■  I  awake 
from  dreams  of  ihee,"  which  seemed  to  do  him  "ood,  be- 
cause he  had  once  sung  it  to  Harry  — Harriet— -"at  a  cer- 
tain moon  light  water-party  when  they  were  down  in  Devon- 
shire at  that  mutual  friend's  where  they  had  first  met,  and 
where  Dan  Cupid  had,  from  behind  the  blue  circle  of 
Harry's  eyes,  shot  a  sbeaf  of  his  keenest  arrows  at  Captain 
Piank  Probyn  of  tho  Scinde  Light  Horse,  till  his  heart  was 
stuck  through  and  through  like  a  pincushion,  and  a  violent 
fit  of  that  temporary  insanity  called  love  had  supervened  in 
its  most  alarming  form. 

"I'm  a  blamed  idiot,  that's  what  I  am,  by  Jo,"  said  the 
amateur  artist  at  last,  "  and  as  great  a  duffer  as  ever  lived. 
What  am  I  doing,  skulking  about  here,  gonJing  Harry  let- 
ters by  the  fourteenth  couain  of  her  maid,  and  no  more 
chance  of  getting  a  moment  with  her  than  I  have  of  aeciog 
thu  Emperor  of  China  I  I  know  what  it'll  be  \  that  old 
pompous  fool  of  a  father,  and  that  old  match-makin<T  mother, 
will  tease  and  worry  her  till  aho  marries  that  fool  of%  young 
baronet,  just  to  be  quiet ;  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  that  fine 
fellow  "Troaham,  who  was  to  help  me,  has  evidently  not  been 
;  asked  down.  Liko  mjr  lock ;  and  they'll  go  and  Itcep  all 
news  of  me  from  her,  till  she'll  think  I've  forgotten  her,  and 
then  she'll  marry  in  despair.  Curse  the  tree  I  there's  a 
fresh  light  on  it  every  three  minutes.  There,  you  beast; 
ont  vou  go  I  that'll  teach  you ;  and  this  tobacco's  as  damp 
as  old  boots.  By  Jo,  if  I  haven't  lialf  a  mind  to  go  straight 
back  to  India,  and  get  polished  off  in  some  native  amiir 
riglit  away.  But,  hush  t  By  Jo,  here's  some  of  ttio  Blen- 
erhasset people  coming ! " 

Yes,  indeed  there  were.  Two  or  three  guests  at  the 
house  above,  led  by  the  fussy  and  imperioug  Mrs.  Blcner- 
hnsset,  had  suddenly  appeared  on  a  path  that  wound  down 
Ihrounh  the  wood  to  the  sloping  open  meadows  on  the  ed"e 
of  which  Probyn  had  planted  hia  white  tent  It  was  pos- 
sible that  object  had  attracted  them,  and  that  they  were 
making  for  it. 

"  By  Jo,"  said  the  artist,  at  once  roused  from  his  stolid 
snllennesa, "  hero's  a  go  1  But  I'll  be  ready  for  you,  my  old 
giri." 

He  bad  evidently  come  prepared  for  such  possible  em«r- 
gencies,  fbr  in  a  moment  he  had  snatched  from  a  havrWM  I 
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he  wore,  a  false  beard  and  whbkera  of  the  1ac«  BloomGeld- 
Buah  patlern,  and  bad  ilipped  them  nimbly  on,  diszuising 
hii  ejes  also  with  an  cnarmoui  pair  of  greeo  bliaken. 
Then  be  buttoned  up  hii  gray  thooting-jacket  and  turned 
up  the  collar,  sad  turned  up  his  trousera.  From  a  hand- 
Mme  young  officer  he  bad  ahrunk  up  in  a  moment  into  a 
miraculous  old  Gennan  Jew.  Ah,  Frank  Prob/a,  thoae 
pleasant  private  theatricals  down  in  Devonshire,  when  you 
were  always  (he  lover,  and  Harry  the  young  m^ehue,  were 
not  lost  upon  jou.  You  did  not  look  a  very  natural  Jew ; 
hut  then,  who  says  the  stage  has  anything  to  do  wiih  na- 
tnre? 

Down  they  came,  like  wolves  on  the  fold.  Mra.  Blen^- 
huset  in  purple  and  gold  ;  tbe  young  simpering  baronet 
doiag  the  agreeable  to  Harriet,  who  looked  fresber  and 
prettier  than  ever,  but  rather  sad ;  the  obsequious  little 
busbandoftbe   Blenerhasset,  nervously  an]iious  to  p!i 


£' 


eye! 


;  and  last  of  all,  to  I^byn's  delight,  through  all 
J  for  Harry,  came  Tresbam,   with  a   pretty 


cousin  of  Harry's,  who  seemed  decidedly  to  enjoy  bis  good- 
natured  jokes  and  rattling  happy-go-lucky  conversation. 

Mr.  Blenerhasset,  stopping  to  look  at  the  strange  crea- 
ture's sketch,  with  double  eyeglass  superciliously  held  up, 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  aimed  at  the  youog  baronet,  ~^ 

>'  How  extraordinary  it  is  that  people  can  sit  about  for 
days  in  these  woods  of  our*,  making  sketches  which  are 
always  so  escessively  green.  I  don't  see  things  so  green ; 
do  you.  Sir  Qeorge  t  " 

"  No,  it  itb  vewy  gween,  awfully  gween,"  said  the  younz 
man  of  fortune,  simpering  as  if  he  had  really  said  a  gooa 

"  Come  here,  Sir  George,"  said  the  alderman,  from  a  point 
some  yards  farther  on.  "  Come  here,  and  I'll  show  you 
where  the  Uarquis's  sbootine  forms  a  sort  of  promontory, 
as  it  were,  and  abuts  on  the  Blenerhasset  estate." 

'That  moment,  as  Mrs.  Blenerhasset  was  turning  to  join 
her  husband  and  Sir  George,  Prohyn  twitched  Tresbam  by 
the  coat.  I 

"Don't  cry  oat,"  he  said.  "It  is  I — Frank.  Keep 
Harry  back  to  have  a  moment  with  me,  and  lead  on  the 
old  birds  and  that  fool  of  a  baronet  cub.  Why  didn't  you 
answer  my  note  ?  " 

"It  must  have  croeaed  me  —  never  got  it.  Fancy  you 
here  I  What  a  make-up  1  I'll  send  Harry  bock  to  you. 
6wd  word  to  me  where  you're  putting  up.  Thought  vou 
must  be  down  here,  liiey're  going  to  have  a  fancy  oall 
up  there  to-morrow  evening.  I  can  get  you  in  as  a  Mend ; 
but  Harry  will  tell  you  all  about  that,  I'll  send  her  back. 
Good-by,  old  man  \  good-by.  I'll  keep  tbem  all  away,  es- 
pecially that  old  dragon  of  a  govcmeas.  It  will  all  go  well 
yet  with  you  and  Hany.    Keep  your  pecker  up ;  never  say 

With  which  profound  philosophical  consolation,  Tresbam 
darted  up  the  path  through  Ihe  wood  with  tbe  speed  of  a 
deer,  just  as  tbe  last  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Blenerhaaset's  purple 
silk  train  swept  round  the  corner  tuft  of  fern. 

A  moment  or  two  that  seemed  years,  and  a  little  person, 
like  a  civilized  fairy  in  sbepherd's-plaid  silk,  came  gliding 
down  between  the  larch  stems  furtively,  both  little  hands 
BtreU:hed  cautiously  before  her,  to  press  back  the  soft 
green-tuiied  boughs.  A  moment  more,  and  she  was  in  the 
arms  of  the  artist,  who  whipped  off  his  beard  to  kiss  her. 
"  Dear !  darling  I  my  own  I  "  were  words  frequently  uttered 
during  the  next  three  minutes ;  and  then,  holding  both  ber 
iiay  hands,  he  looked  into  ber  eyes,  as  if  he  could  read  the 
future  there. 

"  Oh,  do  take  off  those  horrid  |rreen  spectacles,  Frank," 
said  Harriet.  "  They  make  you  look  like  a  monster  in  a 
pantomime." 

"  The  green-eyed  monster  ?  Harry  darling,  I  worn  you 
I  sha'n't  let  you  go  agaiD.  Let's  elope  now,  aud  leave  the 
cruel  mother,  tbe  obdurate  father,  and  the  spoony  baronet 
of  boundless  wealth." 

"  Ah,"  said  Harriet,  whose  band  was  buried  in  the  thick 
brown  hair  that  curled  over  Frank's  forehead,  "  now,  if  it 
was  the  good  old  times,  jour  charger  would  be  feeding  close 
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by,  and  you'd  call  it,  and  monnting  me  before  yoo,  an 
your  horn,  and  gallop  me  off  to  your  motber*e  cMi 
Wouldn't  you,  Frank  V  " 

"  Wouldn't  I  just,  Horr]'  I  and  if  that  booby  Iml 
tried  to  stop  me,  I'd  give  him  a  prod  in  the  ribs  wiili  ■ 
rapier,  and  teach  him  not  to  interfere  ^ain  betaca 
Probyn  and  the  lady  of  his  heart.  I'd  spoiThia  beao^.i 
humbug  I " 

"  But,  Frank    dear,  we're  talking  ""  ' 


you.     Mind,  I've  set  my  heart  npoa 
you're  down  for  lots  of  dances." 

"  111  go  in  for  it,  whatever  happens.     But,  Hairy,  niJ 


«  day  you  11  be  c 


r  marrying  snjM 


ever  kinM 


about  that  baronet  fellow,  t 
from  sheer  worry." 

"  Frank,  how  dare  you  talk  of  my  e' 
but  you  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  that  constant  worry  mif^  m^ 
do," 

"  Frank,  youll  make  me  angry,  and  111   never 

"  You  conld  not  be  angry  if  you  tried,  Harry. 

"  Ah,  youll  see  some  day,  sir.    I  mnstn't  atop.* 

"  One  more  kiss."  i 

"  There  I  Now,  you've  bad  quite  enough  kiise*.  G<^ 
by,  Frank  ;  eood-by.  Uh,  g(>Dd  gracious  I  then'i  lb 
Venables  coming  bock  after  me,  ana  you've  got  your  h* 
off." 

"  Like  my  luck,"  groaned  Frank.  "It  is  too  lite  ;^ 
saw  me.  I  can  see  tnose  green  eyes  of  hers  steady  og  ■ 
You  must  coax  her  over,  Harry.  I  don't  like  the  old  cM: 
bit  j  but  perhaps  she  mayn't  have  noticed,  after  aU." 

It  woa  too  true.  There  was  Miss  Venables  ""W"! 
gingerly  down  between  the  young  larches,  with  a  taiiu 
simper  on  her  pioched-up  mouth-  She  eyed  with  a  cd 
malice  the  artist,  whose  beard  was  doly  on,  and  pti 
spectacles  adjusted. 

"  Your  mamma  has  sent  me  to  look  for  you.  Hiss  BIms 
hasseU  The  carriage  is  waiting  at  the  lodge.  T* 
mamma  is  rather  impatient,  as  she  promised  to  Ic  ' 
Barkham  Lodge  by  four." 

With  one  krak  at  Frank,  who  rose  and  took  off  hii  h» 
Harriet  departed.  Frank  followed  her  with  his  eywii 
tbe  last  glimpse  of  gray  bad  pa£f>cd  out  of  sight.  He  ^ 
furled  his  white  lent  witb  a  groan,  lit  a  cigar,  pa^ 
up  his  easel,  and  strode  back  to  tbe  town. 

The  moment  Harriet  got  round  the  corner,  shebcp 
to  Xry  her  coaxing  powers  on  the  stern  Uits  Veoables- 

"  May  I  ask  who  was  that  extraordinary  person  f  "  ^ 
Miss   Venables  dryly ;    "  and  what  a    very  remsrU' 

Harriet  gave  the  dragon  a  glance  quick  as  a  swaOi*^ 
flight,  yet  oenetrative  as  a  riSe  bullet-  She  saw  in  sM 
meat  that  Miss  Venables  knew  all,  and  at  once  deddtdo 
the  line  of  action.  She  stopped  and  threw  her  arms  no 
Ihe  governess's  neck. 

"He  loves  me  very  dearly,  and  I  love  him.  Yon  miri^ 
tell  mamma ;  you  won't,  will  you  t  for  you're  a  dear  p" 
creature.  I  know  it  is  very  wrong,  seeing  faim  like  IM 
but  our  meeting  was  accidental,  and  they  want  to  iBfl<; 
me  to  that  dreadful  Sir  Geoiw." 

Miss  Venables  thought  of  ue  possible  reword  of  dItM 
for  Harriet  had  received  a  handsome  check  from  berMkc 
only  a  few  day*  before,  and  she  thought  she  saw  haa^ 
to  something  like  half  a  year's  salary.  It  would  be  esq' 
betray  the  affair  at  a  later  stage. 

"Place  yourself  in  my  position,"  she  said,  ■!& 
Harriet,  and  remember  the  dreadful  responsibility  nW 
devolves  on  mo.  If  your  mamma  only  knew  I  ever  <■ 
nived  at  such  an  interview,  I  should  instantly  lost  ^ 
situation.  A  poor  friendless  woman  like  myself  vtt 
disregard  all  sentimental  feelings,  and  act  on  a  rigid  Mil 
of  duty,"  I 

Harriet  saw  she  was  yielding,  and  kissed  her  with  \ 
outburst  of  girlish  gratitode. 
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"Toa  won't  '.ell,  dear  Miu  Yennblea,  irill  jou?  It 
wasn't  mr  fault;  ^d  who  Icnows  vrhen  we  shall  meet 
again  1  BeBides,  ;ou  know  jou  had  no  ihare  in  our  meet- 
ing.    Ah,  you  dear  good  creatore,  I  we  joa  will  keep  my 

i;.  THK  FANCY  BALI> 

Harriet  was  watching  cveiy  one  who  entered  with  the 
deepest  iDlerest.  There  waa  no  sign  of  Frank  yet  One 
or  two  Turks,  a  dozen  dominoes,  an  Elizabethan  courtier 
arm  in  arm  with  a  stout  Ophelia,  an  overwhelming  Lady 
Macbeth  in  black  velvet,  and  several  Charles  the  Second 
courtiers  had  arrived.  The  baronet  wa«  a  crusader,  Mr. 
Blenerbasset  was  strutting  about  in  a  George  the  Second 
dress,  and  Mrs.  Blenerhaeset  was  grand  and  impressive  as 
Queen  Anne.  Harriet  looked  very  graceful  and  pretty  as 
Juliet,  and  Ned  Tresbam  made  a  very  manly  cavalier 
officer.  As  ibr  Miss  Venables,  a  tinsel  crescent  over  her 
forehead,  and  a  gilt  bow  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  suffi- 
ciently indicated  to  the  world  her  dignified  impersonation 
of  Diana  —  "  huntress  chaste  and  fair." 

The  first  dance  was  Just  over,  the  music  of  which  bad 
been  grotesquely  broken  in  upon  by  the  roll  of  wheels  up 
the  drive,  and  the  jarring  of  steps,  and  every  moment 
fresh  groups  of  county  people  were  arrivinK. 

"  It  ith  pothitively  a  motht  oxhilawating  thight,  and 
weally  vewy  enchanting,"  said  the  young  baronet  to 
Harriet,  whom  he  closely  blockaded. 

"  Yes,  the  mixture  of  colors  and  strange  dresses  is  very 
pretty  ;  but  I  really  don't  eee  that  as  yet  any  one  even 
nttempCs  to  sustain  bis  parL" 

"  It  is  awfully  hard,  mind  you,  Mies  fileaerhaaset.  I 
can't  keep  going  about  all  night  cwying,  '  Godfwy  de 
BuJIvon  I  huwah  for  Wichard  Cceur  de  Lion  I '  ITiat 
vroufd  never  do,  you  know ;  and  thith  tin  armor  clatters 
so  when  you  dance  —  it  ith  Veally  awful." 

"  Then  don't  dance." 

"Not  dance  I  afler  looking  forward  for  months  to  the 
pwivilege  of  dancing  with  the  belle  of  Hertford  shire !  Now 
that's  weally  too  bad  of  you.  Miss  Blenerhasset ;  you're 
weally  a  gweat  deal  too  hard  on  a  fellow." 

All  at  once  Harriet  turned  round  and  saw  by  the  side 
of  ber  cousin  Ned  a  gray-headed  colouel  of  Lancers,  who 
Wore  the  uniform  of  the  bmpire.  His  gray  eyebrows,  worn 
tanned  face,  drooping  gray  moustaches,  formed  a  complete 
tout  ttaembte.  He  bad  been  introduced  to  her  mamma, 
who  was  smiling  graciously  on  the  new  arrival  The 
colonel  had  a  hollow  deep  voice,  and  his  manners  were  Sor- 
mal  and  of  the  old  school.  He  spoke  in  admirable  broken 
English,  from  which  be  never  lapsed. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman  who  arrived  with  young  Mr. 
Tresham  ?  "  asked  Lady  Macbeth  of  Queen  Anne. 

"  A   friend   Mr.   Tresbam   made   in   Paris,"   said   Mrs. 
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he  seems  i  quite  an  acquisiti 

Harriet  was  the  vicomte's  first  partner;  as  thay  pre- 
pared to  slart,  the  vicomte  suddenly  whispered, — 

"  Here  I  am,  —  Frank ;  don't  cry  out.  I  told  you  I 
should  be  here.     The  dr^on  is  watching  us." 

It  was  ali  Harriet  could  do  to  prevent  uttering  a  cry  of 
astonishment,  but  she  did  do  so;  and  as  they  revolved 
past  Trc-'bam  and  the  fair  nun,  bis  partner,  Tresbam  gave 
them  a  look  of  recognition  and  of  triumph.  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Blenerhasset  were  charmed  with  the  scion  of  the  French 
aristocracy,  his  affability,  and  his  condescension.  Every 
time  he  danced  with  Harriet,  Mrs.  Blenerhasset  pointed 
him  out  to  all  the  dowagers  round  her  as  a  pattern  of  aged 
elegance.     The  baronet  was  mad  with  envy. 

"  I  positively  must  introduce  him  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Lissomer,"  said  Mrs.  Blenerhasset  to  one  of  her  richest  and 
most  influential  neighbors. 

'•  I  should  like  it  above  all  things,  my  dear  Mrs.  Blener- 
hasset.    My  eiria  are  dying  to  dance  with  him." 

"  But  I  d'oiTt  see  him  anywhere  now,"  said  Mrs.  Blener- 


"  Oh,  I'm  sure  Miss  Venables  will  go  and  find  him  for  ni 
—  of  course  you  will,  there's  a  dear  ^ng.  I  think  he  and 
Mr.  Tresbam  must  be  in  the  conservatory." 

Of  course  Miss  Tenablea  would ;  and  off  Diana,  ever 
blooming,  young,  and  fair,  bounded.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  conservatory :  but  the  conservatory  doors,  that 
opened  on  the  terrace,  were  bright  with  moonshine,  and 
into  the  mooDsbine  Diana  very  appropriately  went. 

Like  the  ghost  of  an  elderly  Diana  seeking  ber  Endym- 
ion,  Miss  Venables  stole  along  the  terrace,  skulking  in 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  house.  Gliding  as  softly  as  a 
weasel  across  a  broad  blanched  surface  of  moonshine,  she 
stole  into  the  shadow  of  a  huge  stone  urn  full  of  flowers. 

"  Ob,  don't  be  angry  with  me,  Frank,  dear,"  said  a  soft 
gentle  voice.  "  They  are  all  agunst  me  here,  and  I  had 
no  one  to  tell  I  have  given  my  heart  already,  except  Miw 
Venables." 

"  What,  that  old*  cat  I  "  sud  a  manlier  voice.    "  Hang 

If  Lynch  law  could  have  been  Instantaneously  effected 
by  any  temporary  compact  with  king  ApoUyon  or  any  of 
amiable  Miss  Venables'  enemies,  it  would  luve  gone  very 
hard  with  Frank  Frobyn  ;  for  Miss  Venables'  lean  finger* 
clutched  at  the  urn,  and  die  tinsel  crescent  on  her  scanty 
hair  trembled  with  rage. 

"  Don't  say  that,  Frank,"  answered  the  low  sweet  voice ; 
"  she's  a  dear  good  old  tiune." 

Old,  indeed  I "  iulemally  groaned  the  listener ;  "  very 


little  older  than  you,  you  vi 
"  '    '      uld  give  her  vi 
.  friends." 


"  And  would  give  her  very  li 


3  make  yon  and  [ 


"  Nonsense  ;  she  would  not  give  a  tnll  of  her  chignon. 
She'd  sell  all  you  have  told  her  for  a  sovereign." 

^'  I'll  chignon  bim,  I'll  sovereign  him  I  "  muttered  the 
fair  queen  of  night,  juet  then  behind  a  cloud.  "  I'll  spoil 
your  game,  mv  young  man  I     Pair  of  young  fools  I  " 

No  doubt  STiss  Venables  fully  intended  to  win  the  odd 
trick  at  this  moment.  She  had  long  before  this  resolved  to 
sell  her  secret  to  the  best  bidder,  and  had  indeed  thrown 
out  several  preparatory  hints  to  the  young  baronet,  whom 
they  alarmed  without  enlightening.  The  conversation, 
after  several  whispers  and  a  faint  sound  as  of  kisses,  was 


miserable ;    and   they   watch   i 


like  a  thief. 


jolly  as  a  sand-boy. 
They'd  say  anything  to  turn  you  from  me.  Harry,  I  see  it 
has  come  to  this  —  we  must  elope,  and  get  married  at  once 
at  Gretna."  (It  was  some  years  ago.)  "  It  is  only  nine 
miles  from  hero  to  Reading,  and  if  we  start  an  hour  before 
the  ball  breaks  up,  we  can  catch  the  first  train  to  London, 
and  the  next  afler  we  start  for  the  north." 

There  were  several  moments'  silence,  Uien  Harriet  said 
plaintively,  — 

"  Is  there  no  other  way,  Frank  ?  " 

"None?" 

"  None  ;  either  that,  or  they  will  hurry  you  abroad,  and 
we  may  never  meet  again." 

"  Yes,  I  will  go,"  sobbed  Harriet.  "I  would  rather  die 
here,  as  1  sit  here  by  you,  Frank,  than  marry  that  man." 

"  The  fly  will  wait  for  us  at  the  park  gate  at  half-past 
two.     We  will  meet  here." 

A  kiss  (several)  ratified  the  agreement  Miss  Venables 
stole  back  into  the  house.  An  hour  later,  Tresbam  made 
bis  way  through  a  crowd  of  Venetian  senators,  Spanish 
cavaliers,  general  officers,  and  Waverleya,  to  bis  old  friend 
the  Vicomte,  who  was  chatting  to  two  blonde  sisters  who 
were  dressed  as  Spanish  donnas. 

"  Frank,"  said  he,  drawing  him  apart,  "  look  out  That 
spiteful  old  cat  of  a  governess  has  teen  playin"  Harry  and 
you  false.  She  came  into  the  supper-room  and  began  whis- 
pering to  Mrs.  Blenerhasset  ;  and  I  heard  your  name  and 
somulliing  about  half-past  two.  Tlie  old  bird  seemed  to 
color,  and  nearly  dropped  ofl'het  perch." 


SVUHY  SATURDAY. 
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"  The  dence  I "  »aid  Frank. 


"  Now  nhst  yoD  have  to  do  it  to  itart  iuat  hair  ■□  hour 
earlier,  and  let  the  boraei  have  it  the  whole  way.  I'll  con- 
trive to  get  HairyoutoD  (he  terrace,  and  start  her  without 
beioz  Riupeuted.  Oh  ;ou  romantic  beggar,  what  a  Ronico- 
and-Juliet  buBioeu  you'ro  making  of  it  I  And  when  they 
diacover  it  all,  won't  it  be  like  youag  Lochinvar,  and  the  old 
game  over  again  ?  By  Jove,  if  t  wasn't  afraid  of  the  mat- 
rimoniallottBry.if  I  wouldn't  whip  otr  that  pretty  girl  in  the 
•ea-green  silk,  and  race  you  all  the  way  to  Gretna.  Mind, 
at  two  to  the  moment.  They'll  watch  ilarry  as  cats  watch 
mice  ;  bat  I'll  make  a  divenion  to  get  you  off." 

"  I  am  afrwd  it  ia  all  up  now,"  said  Probyn.  "You're  a 
d^ced  good  fellow.  I  know  von  would  do  all  yon  could  to 
help  me  and  Harry,  but  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  off  with 
Harry.  I  am  standing  here  like  a  fellow  on  the  drop  wait- 
ing for  the  bolt  slipping,  expecting  every  moment  old 
Bfenerhasset  will  Nud  one  of  hia  flunkeys  and  politely  tell 
me  to  get  off  the  premises.'' 


haa  played  you  false,  but  remember  she  did  not  tee  you, 
and  she  doesn't  know  that  you  are  here  in  masijuerade. 
She  won't  know  you ;  keep  on  disguising  your  voice,  and 
ill!  be  all  right.  The  old  binl  has  juBt  been  inquiring 
after  that  agreeable  old  colonel,  and  she  doesn't  know  you 
from  Adam." 

"  But  bow  will  Harry  be  able  to  elip  away  ?  Her  mother 
keeps  her  by  her  side,  and  never  takes  her  eye  off  her. 
She  has  already  declined  two  dancea.  Oh,  it  is  all  np, 
Ned." 

"  Don't  be  chicken-hearted,  Frank,  and  I'll  pall  yon 
through,  as  sure  as  mr  name  is  Ned  Treiham.  I  tell  yon 
I've  got  a  plan  in  my  head  that'll  do  the  trick.  Ton  take 
Mrs.  Blenerhasset  down  to  supper,  and  when  you  are 
well  fixed  there,  I'll  contrive  something  that  will  give  you 
a  good  chance  of  slipping  off  with  Harry  ;  but  mind  you 
lo(A  sharp  for  the  moment,  and  don't  miss  your  chance." 

Hey  had  just  sat  down  to  supper,  and  Frank  was  won- 
dering' what  stratagem  Tresnam  would  employ,  and 
whether  it  would  be  successful,  when  there  came  a  shout 
and  a  rush  through  the  door  leading  from  (he  hall  into  the 
■upper-room,  and  two  spiteful  pampered  little  terriers  of 
Urs.  Blenerhasset's  darted  in,  pursued  by  two  smart, 
strong,  pugnacious  terriers  of  Tresham's,  and  followed  by 
him  and  one  of  the  page-boys,  tn  a  moment  the  don 
joined  battle  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  were  at  it  toom 
and  nail,  yelping,  barking,  and  growling  like  so  many  mad 
things,  'rbe  page-boy,  in  his  eagerness  (o  part  them, 
knocked  down  a  tray  of  champagne  glasses;  a  footman, 
mnning  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Blenerhasset's  si^reams  and 
IVesham's  cries  of  mad  dog,  leaped  up  and  kno'^ked  a  bot- 
tle of  sparkling  moselle  from  a  footman's  band  ;  he,  recoil- 
ing, struck  another  effervescent  bottle  from  another  foot- 
man. Up  started  Ute  guests  ;  the  ladies  screamed  and 
jumped  on  chairs,  one  or  two  on  the  table,  to  the  dovasta- 
tioa  of  Jellies  and  the  confusion  of  custards.  Never  was 
such  an  uproar  ever  raised  in  a  supper-room  before.  As 
for  the  governess,  with  one  foot  in  a  ddwI  of  lobster  salad, 
and  another  in  a  Strasburg  pie.  she  stood  like  an  Androm- 
eda screaming  at  the  approach  of  the  sea  monster.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  Vicomte  de  Longjoomo,  with  Harriet 


There  'IVesham,  doubled  up  with  laughter,  joio^  (hem 
with  some  cloaks,  shawls,  and  a  bonnet  procured  from  a 
lady's  maid  whom  he  had  bribed,  and  in  t«n  minut«s  more 
Frank  and  bis  affianced  were  rattling  off  in  the  moonlight 
at  full  gallop  for  Heading. 

lU.      THE    SLIP    CARRIAGK. 

At  nine  the  next  morning  the  first  express  darted  into 
Stafford  with  its  usual  mad  triumph.  Tn  a  first-class  cai^ 
riage  at  the  end  of  the  train,  pale  and  sleepy,  arere  Frank 
Probyn  and  Harriet  BlenerhasseL  They  were  safe  now ; 
they  could  not  have  well  been  missed  for  an  honr,  and 


that  hour  would  have  prevented  any  pursuer*  catchios  a 
train  for  London  till  two  or  three  hours  later.  A  lev  | 
hours  more  and  they  would  be  at  Carlisle,  and  then  hnj 
for  Gretna  I  Sittit^  back  in  their  little  padded  compart- . 
ment,  Frank  and  ILuriet  shrank  from  public  observatina, ; 
she  with  her  veil  down,  he  with  a  newspaper  coocealiaj 
his  face,  the  nmber  now  washed  off,  the  long  gray  mans- 
tachcs  and  bnsby  gray  eyebrows  removed.  Occasional!; 
—  that  is  to  say,  once  in  every  five  minutes  only — tw 
leaned  forward  and  pressed  her  hands  in  his,  and  she  rfr 
turned  the  mute  expression  of  love  with  a  look  of  entire 
trust,  which  would  have  almost  softened  the  heart  of  eves 
Uiss  Venables  herself.  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  car- 
riage, BO  that  a  kiss  every  few  minntes  behind  the  news- 
paper could  not  very  well  excite  any  special  notice  froa 
the  world  at  large,  and  under  the  circumstances  was  aol 
nnjusUfiable.  lAey  had  paid  the  guard  to  let  them  kea 
the  carriage  to  themselves,  and  he  took  good  care  to  wan 
off  even  (he  most  determined  commercial  traveller.  If 
any  one  said,  "This  carriage  for  Preston?"  he  said, 
"  Farther  on  Preston  ; "  and  if  any  one  naked  for  a  PenriA 
carriage,  he  said  blandly,  "  This  carriage  for  Carlisle 
only."^ 

"My  own  darlins,  we  are  sale  now," said  Frank.  ■! 
few  hoars  more  ana  we  shall  be  one." 

At  that  moment  a  parly  came  bustling  up  to  the  es:^ 
riase  next  them,  and  the  lovers,  to  their  horror,  heard  > 
weH-kaoiro  voice  say,  — 

"  No,  they  arc  not  here :  this  n-.'X<   rii-riage  will  do  fcr 

"  Very  sorry,  ma'am,"  said  the  gnard  ;  "  but  a  gentle- 
man is  suffering  from  low  f.-ver  there.  Must  be  alone  witk 
his  wife." 

"  Fever  I  "  screamed  Urs.  Blenerhasiet,  for  she  it 
"  Come  along,  Edward ;  for  Heaven's  s^e,  don't  g 
that  I" 

"  That  was  a  narrow  m,"  said  Frank,  a.s  he  presed 
Harriet's  hands  between  his  and  observed  that  tliey  tnv- 
bled  1  "  but  what  shall  we  do  now  ?  " 

"  Frank,  we  are  lost,"  was  the  tearful  reply ;  "  they  » 
going  straight  to  Gretna  after  us." 

Tbey  remained  silent,  looking  at  each  other. 

"  Lucky  I  twigged  you,"  said  Tresham,  at  that  moan 
looking  in  at  the  window;  "quick,  come  out,  there's  odj 
one  cliancc  for  you.  I  told  them  I  was  going  lor  the  t*o 
next  stations  in  a  smoking  carriage,  andthey  are  all  tti 
now.     Quick,  out  with  you,  there  is  only  one  chaDce." 

Frank  demurred. 

"  Don't  talk,  —  out  with  Harry  ;  there's  just  one  chaitcs- 
rilpoU  you  through  now." 

Frank  collected  his  wraps,  and  the  two  lovers  obeyed 
Tresham's  emphatic  order  like  two  children.  They  wfn 
in  despair,  and  they  succumbed  at  once  to  the  stranger  wiO 
and  final  resolve  of  Tresham.  A  moment  more,  and  th^ 
were  ensconced  in  the  last  carriage  of  the  train.  Ilie  bri 
truck-load  of  luggage  had  just  i&rted  down  the  platform  . 
the  last  arrival  of  scared-looking  passengers  hurried 
thronzh  the  already  closing  doors  of  the  booking-office. 
The  last  newspaper  was  sold,  the  last  glass  of  sherry 
drained,  the  last  ticket  nipped,  the  last  door  slammed,  tM 
white  Aag  waved ;  the  bell  rang,  the  train  gave  a  slnggiA 
jolt  forward,  then  conquering  rapidly  the  on  inertia,  gnd- 
nally  gathered  itself  up,  and  panted  on  with  its  usn^  na- 
tiriag  visor,  wrapped  in  clouds  of  its  own  victorious  breath. 

"  And  what  good  is  this,  now  we  have  done  it  ?  "  said 
Frank,  doleful  enough.  "  Here  we  are  in  the  same  tmn 
with  Harry's  father  and  mother,  who  are  pursuing  as.' 
He  spoke  low,  for  there  was  a  guard  in  the  carria£e  read- 
ing a  paper. 

"  What  a  curions  carriage  this  is,  Frank  1  It  is  not 
like  any  I  have  seen  before,"  said  Hairiet  "  niiy,  itH  ' 
three  sides  glass,  like  a  coupd  in  a  diligence  I  Why  did 
you  bring  us  here,  Ned  T  I  know  by  that  look  of  yoor 
eyes  you  nad  some  meaning  in  it-     See  how  he  is  laughing. 

Frank  looked,  and  Ehook  off  bis  despondency,  and  his 
eyes  br^btened. 
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"  Why,  this  iB  a  alip  carri^e  [  "  he  cried. 

The  guard  looked  np  over  hi*  paper,  caught  some  im- 
preiaion  of  the  group,  and  laid  to  the  lady,  — 

"  Tea,  ma'am,  this  is  a  Blip  carriage  ;  we  slip  at  Duna- 
foni." 

"  There's  no  danger,  is  (here  7  " 

"  Danger,  mUs  1  none  in  the  world ;  youll  go  oS  aa  easy 
aa  Blippin^  a  greyhound." 

"  I  see  It  all,  Ned ;  and  you're  the  best  lelbw  in  the 
world  1 "  cried  Frank,  taking  both  Trcsham's  handa 
"  Harry,  behold  our  benefactor ;  it's  all  right ;  we  shall  be 
free,  and  on  the  road  to  London  in  half  an  hour." 

■■  Such  a  lark  when  they  found  you  had  stolen  away  I " 
said  Tresham.  "  Gad,  it  was  like  a  kennel  starting  for 
a  fox-hunt  I  Every  one  was  bowed  out  Out  came  the 
horsea,  olT  we  pelted ;  but,  by  Jove,  if  we  did  not  miss  the 
track,  afler  all]  Consulting  which  way  you  had  taken,  I 
took  care  to  bother  them  with  different  noCiouB ;  hut  the 
Dragon  was  too  much  for  me,  she  stuck  to  London  and 
Gretna ;  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  the  old  boy,  Harry,  did  not 
go  in  for  an  express  train  I  £40  by  George  I  and  we  came 
ap  like  princes." 

"  When  do  they  let  us  go  ?  I  feel  quite  frightened," 
said  Harriet,  clioging  to  Frank's  arm  as  if  Ihey  were  going 
to  be  blown  from  a  gun. 

"  It's  about  time  now,  miss,"  said  the  guard,  who,  from 
a  front  window  which  he  had  opened,  had  l>een  reconnoi- 
tring the  swaying  train  in  front,  like  a  sportsman  waiting 
fin-  a  shot.  W  hiz  went  the  telegraph  posts  I  They  were 
going  thirty-eioht  miles  an  hour ;  banks  in  a  golden  glow 
with  gone,  white  slopes  of  nodding  doieies ;  then  some 
chalk  cliifs,  a  clump  of  firs,  and  some  corn-fields  ;  now 
a  distant  steeple  across  a  line  of  low  meadows  where 
the   red-brown 'COWS   lay  deep  in   the  grass  in   luxurious 


All  this  time  he  kept  dragging  at  the  chain,  as  if  the 
train  was  a  huge  greyhouna  he  was  going  to  slip  at  a 

"  Tel!  me  when  it  is  going,"  said  Harriet,  closing  her 
eyes. 

The  guard  pulled  and  ti^ed  at  the  chain  as  if  he  had 
hooked  a  huge  fish  and  was  playing  it,  trying  to  tire  it  out- 
All  at  once  he  gave  a  grand  drag,  as  if  he  had  struck  the 
fish,  and  let  go  the  ho^.  Whiz-z-z.  Away,  like  a  bullet 
from  a  gun,  as  if  indeed  he  had  pulled  a  trigger  and  dis- 
charged the  train  at  DuDsford  ;  away  with  a  rush  and  a 
whir  of  freedom  the  train  darted  off  on  iu  war-path. 
Tfaia  moment  It  swajed  before  tbe  looker-on,  the  next  it 
had  grown  smaller;  smaller  now,  smaller,  a  speck  —  out 
of  ai^t !  Onwards  but  slowly  afler  it,  though  the  speed 
•eemed  scarcely  to  slacken,  the  slip  carriage  swept  along 
the  rails;  till,  a  little  before  Dnnsford,  its  motive  power 
gradually  tesieDcd.  Eventually  worn  out,  and  jolting  down 
to  tbe  speed  of  a  mere  market-cart,  the  carriage  glided 
into  Dunsford  Station  as  quietly  as  if  it  had  been  driven 
by  an  old  farmer,  and  drawn  by  a  sol>er  old  pony. 

liic  slip  carriage  had  saved  them.  Great  was  the  de- 
light of  Harriet  when  she  found  herself  safe,  and  loud  the 
g-atitude  of  Frank.  Tresliam,  by  a  judicious  telegram  to 
arlisle,  explaining  that  he  had  been  accidentally  I  ell  be- 
hind at  a  station  where  lie  had  got  out  to  get  a  glass  of 
sherry,  brought  the  worthy  but  not  astute  Blenerhasset 
back  to  London  by  the  next  train. 

Immediately  ou  wbich,  Frank  and  Harry,  wlio  had  t>een 
•topping  at  the  house  of  a  married  friend  of  Tresham's, 
slipped  oCT  to  Gretna,  and  were  there  quietly  married  — 
thanks  to  the  clever  use  of  a  slip  carriage.  Hie  Blener- 
hasseta  were  toon  reconciled  to  their  new  son-in-law, 
-who  is  alway  pronounced  likely  to  be  made  the  next  As- 
..ociate  of  ^at  generous  and  receptive  body,  the  Royal 
Acsi<^my. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


SLi^Tin  MiLuaoax,  the  Boston  sculpter,  is  in  Boms. 
Vbhice  is  Urs.  Charles  Sumner's  present  home. 
TnsRB  are  mmon  of  another  new  poem  by  Tennyson. 

make  a  professional   vidt   to  the 


memory  of  Napoleon  I! 


1  black  borders  in 


Thb  pret^  Madame  Catacaxy  is  the  possessor  of  a  targe  poi^ 
tion  of  tlw  jewels  and  wardrobe  once  owned  by  the  Empress 

Ma.  SwiKBUBHB  will  sbortlv  pabllsh  separately  the  first 
part  of  bis  poem,  "  Tristram,"  the  prelude  to  which  appeared 
abont  a  year  ago. 


Ta>  story  of  the  escape  of  a  bear  from  the  Welsh  Harp,  Hen- 
don,  and  ranging  ihe  district,  lias  plagued  theproprielor  so  mueb 
(who  never  had  a  bear),  that  be  has  been  compelled  to  purchase  one 
and  hare  it  chained  up.  This  animal  has  countless  visits  paid 
to  his  sbriae  by  persons  who  fbed  tiim  with  biscuits  and  stroke 
him  with  nmbrellas. 

Thb   Lcndaa  Athavrum  says  that   a  ^reat  triumph  in  glass 

mannfaccure  has  l>een  eflbcted.  Alrsn  ClRrk  &,  Sons  have  com- 
pleted the  object-glass  for  the  great  telescope  for  the  United 
States  Goyeroment.  Two  pieces  of  glass,  one  crown  and  the 
other  flint,  have  lieen  cast,  of  ST^  in(±es  in  diameter;  they  are 
without  flaw  and  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  aii^ 
bublde*,  which  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 


Pabib,  says  a  recent  letter  writer,  seems  to  be  the  centre  of 

the  world  for  the  sale  of  books  and  objects  of  nrt,  so  mach  so 
that  London  largely  exports  curiosities  there,  as  well  as  Norway, 
China,  and  Peru.  A  very  curious  study  are  the  tiook-stalls  ol 
Paris,  grouped  in  certain  quarters  or  scattered  abroad.    They 


are  calculated  t( 


a  total  length  of  two  mile 


qnay  walls  ;  what  crushing  and  pnshing,  and  yet  all  too  occupied 
to  think  that  rudeness  is  intended  I    It  is  generatlj  Normans 


n  the  stalls.     The  best  ti 


knows  the  value  of  going  eariy  to  work. 

Taafbliowingis  the  raihercnrious  letter  of  Madame  Thalberg 
to  Signer  Msrini,  to  whom  the  body  of  Thalbeig  was  intrusted 
to  embalm:  "  ^regio  Signer  Professor,  —  When  I  intrusted 
to  you  the  body  of  my  dear  huBbend,  bo  that  you  might  be 
pICHsed  to  preserve  it,  I  had  not  ■  precise  idea  of  your  method. 
Bnt  now,  although  his  loss  to  me  is  irreparable,  1  And  it  almost 
a  comron  to  sees  body  which  belonged  to  a  genius  like  Sigiamund 
Thalberg  saved  from  cormption.  I  was  truly  surprised  when, 
after  six  months,  I  saw  in  a  state  of  freshness,  not  the  mere 
resemblance  of  him,  but  the  color,  ths  expression,  and  tbe  flexi- 
bility of  the  limbs,  so  that  I  believed  for  an  instant  that  you  hod 
been  able  to  bring  him  back  to  life.  Nay  more,  when  I  per- 
ceived that  life-like  sspect,  which  no  one  ignorant  of  your  art 
woald  have  been  able  to  preserve,  my  wonder  did  not  cease,  bnt 
increased  still  more  as  I  observed  you  had  made  the  hands  re- 
tain their  natural  color  and  freshness,  out  of  homage  to  the  art 
of  the  deceased,  and  to  add  to  my  comfort.  I  therefore  pub- 
licly render  to  yon  my  warmeHt  thanks  for  having  presorved  in 
its  in  legri  ty  that  furm  which  will   always  be  engraver  —   — 


FnARCK*  Sioisanan  laxtjixaa. ' 
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[Jaiotasy  : 


"  THE  VBBT  I<ABT  IDTLL." 

tPien  good  King  Arthur  rvitd  Oiii  land.  At  ndtd  it  Wet  a  King, 

St  stoh  tArtt  pKjtf  a/*  barieu  mtal  to  vuAt  a  bag  puidding  ; 

A  bag  pudding  Iht  King  didaaie,  and  itufftd  it  mtil  iratX  plaau, 

And  in  it  put  mat  lanp*  offal  at  big  at  hit  tvo  thunia. 

Tke  King  and  Queen  tia/  aU  Ihere^,  and  ffobkmm  btiide. 

And  uihat  Ihtg  ceiUdn'i  eat  thai  night  the  Qattn  ntxt  morning  friai. 

Thin,  d[Dner  ended,  spftke  the  hlsmeleu  King 
Unto  his  kaighu,  and  unto  Gainevere, 
Wbo  cat  as  one  bad  dined,  jet  disconuot. 
Moulding  her  napkin  into  many  forma, 
And  scorning  at  tbem  all :  "  Tlie  truth  is  thl*  : 
Oar  cook  Lhongb  tatj  worlhj,  O  nij  Queen, 
Hath  naught  of  geniaa,  and  we  diae  to-daj 


Hath  naught  of  geniua,  and  we  diai 
Aa  Testerdaj  and  man;  jeaterdaya, 
And  no  new  order  takea  the  place  o 


of  old. 


Then  in  her  ahrewith  waj  mnitered  the  Qneen  ; 
"  ilLy  fault,  TDj  faalt,  and  erermore  mr  fault  I 
That  dish  is  never  grudged  the  Table  Round. 
Lo,  thou  art  King,  and  that  should  mean  '  Can  do ;  * 
Canst  tbon  do  aught  in  the  proviuon  line  t " 

"Tea,"  aaid  the  King, and  thaltime  aud  no  moiv. 
But  winked  at  I^ncelot,  aa  a  man  should  say, 

Small  triumph  wina  a  huaband  when  he  cbidea. 
And  Lancelot  dropped  his  eyea,  and  aat  demure. 
Unwilling  to  offenctor  Queen  or  King, 
And  mindful,  maybe,  of  the  woesome  face 
That  came  ou  him,  who,  liaring  lo  come  in 
When  man  and  wife  had  piisaed  from  word  to  blow. 
Bore  two  black  eyea  off,  ona  conferred  by  each. 

But  Arthur  ruling,  ruled  il  like  a  King, 
And  girding  on  Excalibar,  went  forth. 
Followed  by  wily  Vivien,  caring  not 
That  wink  and  jeal  purancd  ber  lo  tbe  door. 
Which  reached,  abe  cried,  "  O  Arthur,  0  mj  lord, 
I  know  thy  thought,  and,  humble  though  I  be, 
A  bumble  bee  ma;  guide  von.    May  I  apeak  t  " 

lie  cared  not  much  for  her  companionship. 
Leas  for  heraelf,  yet  gently  answered,  "  Speak  I ' 

And  Vivien  answered,  smiling  wickedly, 
"  Sweet  are  stolen  waters,  stolen  kisses  sweet 

SIf  that  the  blameless  King  permit  tbe  words), 
ind  whv  not  stolen  meal?    Behind  yon  bedge 
A  hermit  dwells,  an  awful  humbug  too. 
Loud  in  his  prayers,  but  louder  in  his  cops. 
And  prompt  to  kneel,  but  never  half  ao  prompt 
As  when  he  cannot  stand.     By  this  the  cheat; 
fiatb  drunk  his  deepest,  and  sent  up  his  snore  : 
He  hath  great  store  of  meal,  which  simple  fools 
Bring  lo  ameliorate  his  fancied  woes; 
'Tia  of  the  finest  that  the  miller  grinds. 
"Twcre  very  meet  that  you  should  slesi  tbe  same." 
And  Arthur,  making  answer,  aaid,  "  I  will." 
Then  laughed  the  wileful  Vivien  to  heraelf, 
"Easy  lo  theft  is  moved  Ibe  blameless  King; 
But  be  and  all  his  kntghls  and  the  sweet  Queen 
Have  hallow  hearts  which  wear  transparent  masks 
It  glads  my  own  to  see."    And  then  tbe;  went, 
Arthur  and  VivieD,  raised  the  hermit's  latch. 
Entered  the  cottage  where  the  good  old  man 
Lay  grtinling  like  a  awine,  and  from  his  boards 
They  took  three  peeks  of  choicest  barley  meal. 
And  proudly  bore  them  to  the  Table  Itound. 

There  Guinevere  still  gaied  on  Lancelot 
But  that  most  noble  knight,  large  Lancelot, 
Seemed  for  the  lime  less  noble  than  himself, 
And  suffering  or  from  supper  or  llie  wine 
(Brought  there  from  Fmnee  by  one  called  Gilded  Helm, 
Knigbt  of  ibc  Stone  of  Gladness)  or  the  pang 
or  conscience  Ihnt  be  flirted  with  liia  Qncen, 
Sat  grumpy,  nor  rclnmcd  her  plensanl  gnio, 
But  stuck  his  fork  right  tbroui;!)  the  tablecloth. 
As  he  were  stabbing  .tome  displeasing  friend. 
Laying  tlic  meal-^ack  on  the  Tnble  Itound, 
And  not  displeased  to  see  thai  Lancelot  sulked. 
Thus  lo  bis  Queen  apake  forth  the  blameless  King: 
"  Lo,  I,  the  King,  have  shown  what  I  Can  ]>o. 
Do  tliou  iby  part,  and  help." 

"  Yea,  lord,"  ahe  said. 


"  Tour  will  is  mine."    And  aaying  that  she  choked 
{Her  wine,  it  maybe,  going  the  wrong  way), 
And  sharply  turned  abont  lo  hide  hei  lace. 
Moved  to  tbe  kitchen,  and  flung  down  tbe  meaL 

Then  Arthur,  baring  Iwth  liia  manly  amu. 
Hade  a  bag'pndding,  atuffing  it  with  plunu, 
And  putting  in  tweet  lumps  of  richcat  tkt 
As  large  aa  two  of  hia  big  totbI  thambt : 
Then  lying  it,  tbe  Queen  witli  TehsmeDt  act 
Daahed  it  within  a  aptendid  ulver  pan 
(Ijke  Lanoelot'a  helmet,  bitterly  she  thought), 
And  set  it  firmly  on  the  vigorous  Are 
r  Wbrre  I  could  set  him,^'  bitterly  she  aaid). 

"  O  madam  I  "  cried  the  little  maid  hard  by. 

"  Who  spoke  to  you  t "  she  aaid,  and  amote  her  etn. 
And  when  the  fulness  of  tbe  time  was  oome. 
And  emptiness  for  hunger,  came  the  knighia. 
And  wiUk  them  Lancelot  and  ihe  blamdeaa  King, 
And  also  Guinevere  with  lily  bands 
Cleansed  in  fair  water  of  the  kitchen  smirch. 
And  sal  to  supper,  and  the  Pudding  came, 
Whereat  the  joyoua  knights  gave  forth  a  shoot 
Had  split  the  Eildon  HiTl  into  three  parts 
Bnl  that  the  trick  had  been  already  done. 
And  all  fell  tp  ;  the  blameless  King,  and  Queen, 
The;  ate  thereof,  and  noblemen  beside, 
Ancl  Vivien  deigned  lo  taste,  bat  acofflug  (aid, 

"  The  fuU-lcd  liars  feed  on  stolen  meal." 
And  gentle  Arthur  fiade  tbe  wine^cup  fiow, 
Not  now  with  Gild  Helm's  mixture,  but  a  drangfal 
(Imported  by  a  knigbt  of  Burgundy) 
So  rich,  so  radiant,  and  so  ravishing 
That  fourscore  silver  pieces  scarcely  bongbl 
As  many  flagons  as  the  year  had  months. 
And  the  good  Rabelais  had  said,  if  there, 

"  0  sweet  and  heavenly  sound  to  hear  them  laugh  I " 
Then  with  regained  fine  temper,  said  tbe  Queen, 
Taking  her  husband's  hand  into  her  own 


"Dear  I 


■ud  is  th;  wife  lo  ill  a  cook  t " 
Then  Arthur,  pulling  at  her  golden  hair. 
As  one  instructs  a  kind  bin  wayward  child, 
"Thoul"  said  the  King.    "Well,  I  may  caU  thai  cheek, 
Yet  will  not,  looking  on  that  cheek  of  thine. 
Thoa  bast  done  well,  my  Queen,  and  very  well. 
And  I,  tbe  King,  for  self  and  company. 
Remain  thy  much  obliged  and  bum' ' 

And  ilrmt  fhv  hpnlrh  I ''      Thpn  thp 


_    o  be  done 
And  'tis  neglected,  all  Ibe  rest  is  nought 
But  Dead  Sea  apples  and  the  acts  of  Apea." 

Smiled  Guinevere,  and  begged  bim  not  lo  preach ; 
She  knew  that  duty,  and  it  sbould  be  done. 
So  what  of  pudding  on  that  fcslal  night 
Was  not  consumed  by  Arthur  and  his  gucats. 
The  Queen  upon  the  following  morning  fried^ 


a  teit  of 


AsTBHA  I  —  Jonai  Whilcotnb's  Remedg  !  —  R*P 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  JonuJ* 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviwed 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  me* 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  Intioca 
purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  failed  to  give  imnief 
relief,  and  it  has  efTected  many  permanent  cures.  Jo9 
BoRNKTT  &  Co.,  Boston,  Propnelors. 

BnoiFH'a  Bronchial  Tbocubs,  for   Pulmonary  «ni  i 
matic  Dteonlers,  have  provfd  their  cffii-acy  by 
years,  and  have  received  testimonials  from  ew 
nave  used  tbcm. 

Thk  past  TiimTr  Yeaka'  Expbbi«iic«  v.  -- 
businosB  has  proved  to  ua  conclnsively  tbe  B«'***''{^j 
discrimination  in  advertising.  We  endeavor  to  nsespea^ 
in  selecting  onr  mediums,  and  then  insert  onr  '^'t'?'^?^ 
that  it  sboll  present  our  business  to  the  public  wjlH  »  "J 
and  persialcncc  that  will  not  oflend,  or  moy  not  be  nigW" 
overlooked.  We  are  making  constant  use  of  the  l>«™'Vi 
BUNK,  and  find  it  a  medium  we  can  consciL-ntionsIy  rec«P« 
Farrakd,  Williams,  &  Co.,  Wholesale  and  Bel"'  I*™** 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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DIMITRI  ROUDINE. 


BY    IVAM    TUKQUKNIEFF,    AUTHOR    I 
"  IJZA,"  ETC. 
(IVaiulaKit  fK  BtxKT  Bi 


Dakia  MichaKlo  wa  LAsaouNBKi'a  bouse  iru  perhaps 

the  priacipal  one  in  the  province  of .    Very  large,  built 

of  itoue  from  designs  of  Sastelli,  in  tbe  style  of  the  Uet 
centuiy,  it  stood  majeBticBll;  on  the  top  of  a  bill  at  tlie 
foot  of  which  flowed  one  <rf  the  principal  rivers  of  Central 
Russia.  Daria  Michaelovna  wa>  a  lady  of  rank,  rich,  and 
the  widow  of  a  Privy  Connsellor.  Constantine  med  to 
say  that  she  knew  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  that  the  whole 
of  Europe  knew  her — but  Europe  had  very  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  her,  and  even  at  St  Petersburg  she  had 
DO  very  promiueDt  position ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
Bfoscow  every  one  knew  and  vtuted  her.  She  belonged  to 
the  best  society,  and  was  considered  very  eccentric ;  not  too 
amiable,  but  extremely  (.lever.  In  her  youth  ehe  had  been 
very  pretty.  Then  poets  had  written  verses  to  her,  young 
men  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  many  eminent  men 
had  pud  her  attention.  But  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
had  passed,  and  every  trace  of  Daria's  charms  had  disap- 

*'  Is  it  poaaible,"  every  one  would  say  to  himself  as  he 
first  saw  her,  "  is  it  possible  that  this  thin,  sallow,  sharp- 
nosed  woman,  who  is  not  yet  old,  should  have  ever  been  a 
beauty.  Is  it  ehe  who  used  to  inspire  poets  'i  "  And 
every  one  was  amazed  at  the  mutability  of  earthly  things. 
It  is  true  that  Pandalewski  used  to  say  that  Daria's  eyes 
had  preserved  their  wonderiul  charm,  but  then,  he  used  to 
say  that  the  whole  of  Europe  knew  her. 

Every  summer  Daria  Michaelovna  used  to  come  to  her 
place  in  the  country,  with  her  children  (a  girl  of  seventeen, 
and  two  boys  of  nine  and  ten),  and  keep  open  bouse ;  that 
is  to  say,  she  used  to  receive  the  men  ;  the  women,  and  es- 
pecially the  anmarried  women,  of  the  province  she  could 
not  abide.  In  ntum  she  had  to  endure  their  backbiting. 
According  to  them  Daria  Michaelovna  was  haughty  and 
tyrannical,  but  the  main  point  was  the  shocking  liberties 
she  allowed  herself  In  conversation.  It  is  true  diat  in  the 
country  Daria  Michaelovna  liked  to  be  free  from  conven- 
tional restnuot,  and  that  in  her  informal,  easy  manners  one 
could  readily  detect  a  slight  shade  of  a  grand  lady's  con- 
tempt for  the  insignificant  beings  with  whom  she  was 
thrown.  Even  her  city  acquaintances  she  treated  uncere- 
moniously or  almost  with  ridicule,  hut  withont  any  trace  of 


Have  you  ever  noticed,  dear  reader,  that  people  who  are 


very  absent-minded  in  the  company  of  their  inferiors,  sud- 
denly lose  that  manner  when  they  enter  the  society  of 
their  superiors  1  What  can  be  the  reason  of  this  ?  Bnt 
why  ask  such  questions  ? 

When  Constantine  Diomiditch  had  learned  by  heart 
Thalberg's  fantaisie,  he  left  his  neatiy  arranged  room  to 
go  down  to  the  parlor,  where  he  found  the  family  assembled. 
The  lady  of  the  house  was  lying  on  a  broad  sofa,  with  her 
feet  curled  up  beneath  her,  and  a  new  French  pamphlet  in 
her  hand.  At  one  side  of  the  window  Daria's  dai^hter 
was  seated  before  an  embroidery  frame',  on  the  other  sat 
Mademoiselle  Boncourt,  the  governess,  an  old,  withered 
maiden  lady  about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  band  of  black 
hair  beneath  her  colored  cap,  and  cotton- in  her  ears  ;  in 
the  corner  near  the  door  Bassistoff  was  silting,  reading  the 
newspaper,  while  near  him  Petia  and  Vania,  his  pupils, 
wero  playing  backgammon ;  leaning  against  the  stove, 
vrith  his  hands  behind  him,  was  standing  a  man  of  medium 
h^bt,  with  a  thick  mass  of  hair,  a  dark  complexion,  and 
litde,  restless,  black  eyes.  His  name  was  Afncanus  Sim- 
eonovitch  I^gasoA*. 

Mr.  Pigasoff  was  a  strange  man.  Angry  with  everything 
and  everybody,  especially  with  women,  he  was  making  bit- 
ter remarks  from  morning  till  night ;  sometimes  they  were 
very  acute,  sometimes  very  flat,  bnt  he  was  always  satis- 
fied with  them.  He  was  as  irritable  as  a  child  ;  his  laugh, 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  his  whole  being,  seemed  satnrated 
with  bitterness.  Daria  Michaelovna  was  always  glad  to  see 
him ;  his  speeches  amused  her.  And  in  fact  they  were  very 
entertainiog.  He  had  a  way  of  exaggerating  everything. 
If  anyone,  for  example,  were  to  speak  in  his  presence  t^wa 
accident,  whether  the  lightning  had  set  fire  to  some  village, 
or  a  flood  had  washed  away  a  mill,  or  some  peasant  had  cut 
bis  band  vrith  his  axe,  he  never  failed  to  ask  with  re- 
doubled sourness,  *'  And  what  was  her  name?  "  as  if  he 
wanted  to  know  the  name  of  the  woman  who  was  the  cause 
of  the  misfortune;  for,  according  to  him,  one  need  only  go 
to  the  root  of  things  to  find  that  everything  that  goes  wrong 
ii<  the  work  of  some  woman. 

One  day  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  a  lady  whom  he 
haidly  knew,  but  who  had  wearied  him  by  urging  bim  to 
taste  some  little  delicacy,  and  began  to  beseech  faer  hum- 
bly, but  with  wrath  plainly  to  be  seen  in  bis  face,  to  spare 
him ;  that  he  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself  vrith  in  re- 
gard of  his  conduct  to  her,  and  that  be  would  never  visit 
her  again.  Another  time  a  horse  ran  away  with  one  of 
Daria  Hichaelovna's  washerwomen  down  a  steep  hill,  and 
threw  her  into  a  pit,  nearly  killing  her.  From  that  time 
I^aaoS  never  spoke  of  it  except  as  the  "  good  horse,"  and 
the  bill  and  pit  began  to  seem  to  him  most  pictureaqne 
places.    In  all  his  life  Kgasc^  had  never  known  snccaas ; 
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and  thU  probablj  WM  ooe  of  tlie  maia  reuons  of  his  eccen- 
tric conduct.  Bia  parenU  liad  been  poor.  His  fkther'e  oo- 
cnpation  had  been  veiy  humble;  be  Kwcelj  knew  how  to 
read  and  write,  And  so  had  not  thought  about  hii  Bon't  ed- 
ucation; hehftdgiven  him  food  and  clothing, — that  was  alL 
His  mother,  who  used  to  spoil  him,  died  jroung.  I^gasoS 
owed  big  education  '.j  liimsclf ;  he  entered  first  the  public 
school,  then  the  jzymnaainm,  learned  French,  German, 
«nd  even  L:itin.  Having  left  the  gymnasium  with  excel- 
lent ccrtificateB,  he  went  to  Dorpat,  where  he  kept  up  a 
■teatly  struggle  with  miser}',  but  pursued  his  atudies  for 
three  years.  HgaeoS's  capacities  were  by  no  means  ez- 
tzBordinary ;  ho  whs  distinguished  for  hie  patience  and  per- 
sistency ;  but  his  most  marked  trait  was  his  ambition,  his 
longing  tor  good  society,  his  yearning  not  to  be  inferior  to 
others,  notwithstanding  his  disadvantages.  It  was  from 
ambition  that  he  worked  hard,  and  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  had  entered  the  University  of  Dorpat.  His  poverty 
galled  him,  and  developed  in  him  the  habit  of  observation. 
and  a  certain  cunning.  He  had  an  original  way  of  express- 
ing himself,  and  from  his  youth  he  had  adopted  a  singular 
sort  of  bitter,  caustic  eloquence.  His  thoughts  were  com- 
monplace, but  be  talked  in  such  a  way  that  he  seemed  to 
be  not  merely  a  bright,  but  even  an  intelligent  man.  Tow- 
ards the  end  of  bis  studies  Pigasoff  made  up  his  mind  to 
devote  himself  to  teaching,  because  it  was  the  only  career 
which  would  allow  him  to  remain  on  a  par  with  bis  com- 
panions, whom  he  chose  especially  from  the  higher  classes, 
trying  to  please  them,  or  even  to  flatter  them,  although  be 
never  ceased  ridiculing  them.  But  yet,  to  tell  the  truth, 
be  lacked  the  requisite  ability.  Having  educated  himself, 
with  no  master  and  no  real  love  of  knowledge,  be  actually 
did  not  know  enough.  His  thesis  was  a  complete  failure, 
while  another  student,  his  room-mate,  at  whom  he  had 
always  been  laughing,  passed  over  him  triumphantly.  This 
defeat  enraged  Figasoff  extremely ;  he  threw  all  his  notes 
and  books  into  the  fire,  and  entered  the  government  ser- 

At  first  he  succeeded  tolerably  well ;  as  an  official  he 
cut  a  very  good  figure.  He  was  not  very  exact,  but  self-con- 
fident and  loud-talldog.  He  only  wished  speedy  promo- 
tion, but,  unfortunately,  he  got  into  difficulties,  was  repri- 
manded, and  in  &ct  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  He  spent 
three  years  on  an  estate  which  he  had  bought,  and  sud- 
denly he  married  a  wealthy,  nneducated  woman  who  was 
fascinated  by  his  easy,  bantering  manner.  But  Hgasoff 
grew  only  more  cynical,  and  he  soon  became  tired  of  do- 
mestic life.  After  living  with  him  a  few  years,  his  wife 
fled  secretly  to  Moscow,  and  sold  to  a  crafty  speculator  hw 
estate,  on  which  Pigasoff  had  just  made  some  improve- 
ments. Wounded  to  the  quick  by  this  last  blow,  he 
brought  a  suit  agunst  his  wife,  which  he  lost.  So  now  he 
lived  alone,  visiting  hb  neighbors,  whom  he  laughed  at  to 
their  face,  and  who  received  him  with  an  affected  good- 
humor,  although  they  were  never  very  much  afraid  of  him. 
He  never  read  a  line.  He  owned  about  a  hundred  serfs ; 
his  peasants  were  never  ill-treated. 

"  Ab,  Constantine  I  "  said  Daria  Michaelovaa,  as  Pan- 
dalewski  entered  the  room ;  "  is  Alexandrina  coming  7  " 

"  Alexandra  Paulovna  told  me  to  thank  you,  and  to  tell 
you  it  would  give  her  great  pleasimt  to  accept  your  invi- 

ion,"  answered   Constantine  Diomiditch,  bowing  right 


and  left,  and  running  his  white,  plamp  hand,  with  the  nails 
cut  to  a  point,  through  his  carefully  arranged  hair. 

"  And  is  Volinzoff  coming  too  ?  " 

"Yes, he  is  coming." 

"  So  then,  AfiicanuB  Simeonovitch,"  continued  Dacia, 
turning  towards  PigasoS,  "you  think  aH  young  women  are 
affected  ?  " 

PigasofPs  lipe  contracted  a  little  on  one  side,  and  his 
elbows  twitched  nervously. 

"  I  say,"  he  began  deliberately  —  he  always  spt&e 
slowly  and  distinctly  when  he  was  most  malicious  —  "1 
say  that  yuung  women  in  general  —  T  of  course  do  not 
include  the  present  company  "  — 

"  That  does  not  prevent  you  from  doing  so  in  your 
thoughts,"  interrupted  Daria  Michaelovna. 

"  I  pass  them  over  in  silence,"  answered  Pigasoff.  "  In 
general,  all  girls  are  extremely  affected  in  the  expression 
of  their  feelings.  If  a  girl  is  frightened,  for  example,  or 
delighted,  or  sorry,  the  lirst  thing  she  does  is  to  give  a 
graceful  bend  te  her  body  "  (here  Pigasoff  twist«d  himself 
awkwardly,  and  extended  his  arms)  ;  "  then  she  screams, 
'  Ah  I '  or  she  bursts  out  laughing  or  crying.  Once,  bow- 
ever"  (and  here  he  burst  out  laughing),  "I  managed  to 
get  a  genuine  expression  of  emotion  from  a  remarkably 
affected  girl." 

"  How  did  that  happen  ?  " 

IHgasofTs  eyes  lit  up. 

"  From  beliind,  I  poked  her  in  the  ride  with  a  stake. 
How  she  shrieked  I  '  Bravo,  bravo  I '  cried  I.  *  That  wae 
the  voice  of  nature  ;  that  was  a  natural  cry  I  Yon  must 
keep  to  that  in  f utnre.' " 

They  all  burst  out  laughing. 

"What  nonsense  yon  are  talking,  AfHcanns!"  cried 
Daria  Michaelovna.  "  Do  you  think  I  will  believe  yon 
poked  a  girl  in  the  side  with  a  stake  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  stake,  upon  my  word  I  a  very  large  stake, 
suL-h  as  is  used  in  the  defence  of  a  fort" 

"  Mall  c'al  une  horrew  ce  que  voui  dita  li,  Momiemr !  " 
cried  Mademoiselle  Boncourt,  castii^  a  serious  glance  at 
the  boys,  who  were  roaring  with  laughter. 

"  Don't  believe  him,"  saXi  Daria ;  "  don't  you  know  him 
yet?" 

The  irritated  French  lady,  however,  could  not  at  once 
control  her  anger,  and  she  kept  muttering  between  her 
teeth. 

"  You  may  believe  me  or  not,  as  yon  please,"  coutinned 
Pigasoff  calmly,  "  I  assure  you,  however,  that  I  have  told 
only  the  exact  truth.  Who  can  know  about  it  so  well  as  I 
do  ?  Then  perhaps  you  will  not  believe  that  our  neighbor 
Helen  Tcheponzoff  teld  me  herself — mark  my  words,  t«ld 
me  herself  —  that  she  had  murdered  her  own  nephew." 

"  Another  of  your  inventions  1 " 

"  Excuse  me,  excuse  me  t  Listen,  and  jndge  for  yourself. 
Observe  that  I  have  no  wish  te  malign  her ;  I  like  her  as 
much  OS  one  can  like  a  woman.  The  almanac  is  the  onlj 
book  to  be  found  in  her  house,  and  she  can't  read  except 
aloud.  Then,  too,  this  exercise  throws  her  into  a  perspira- 
tion, and  she  says  it  makes  her  eyes  feel  as  if  they  were 
going  te  drop  out  of  her  head.  In  a  word,  she  is  an  excel- 
lent woman,  and  she  does  not  starve  her  servants;  why 
should  1  misrepresent  her  1 " 

"  Come,  come  t "    said  Daria  ;  "  our  Aflicanus  Kmeon- 
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oritch  has  got  on  Ilia  hobby.    He'll  not  get  oS  i^aio  be-  I 
fore  CTening."  I 

"  My  hobbf  I  —  wtxnen  luiTe  diree,  from  which  they 
never  get  off,  except  perhaps  when  they  are  asleep."  \ 

"  What  are  those  three  ?  " 

"  Kecrimi nation,  allDsioti,  and  reproach." 

"  But,  Africauus  Simeoooritch,"  said  Daria,  "you  miut 
have  aoiDB  reason  for  being  so  bitter  against  women. 
Some  one  must  have  "  — 

"  Offended  me,  do  yon  mean  ?  "  iatemiptcd  Pigasoff. 

Uaria  was  a  little  embarraesed ;  she  remembered  Piga- 
•ofTs  unhappy  marriage,  and  ehe  simply  nodded  her  head. 

"  It  is  trae,  B  woman  did  offend  me,"  continued  Pigasoff. 
"  And  yet  she  was  a  good,  a  very  good  woman." 

"Who  was  it?" 

■'  My  mother,"  answered  Pigasoff  in  a  lower  tone. 

"Your  mother?    How  could  die  have  given  you  of- 

"  By  bringing  me  into  the  world." 

Daria  frowned.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  "  that  our 
conversation  has  taken  a  turn  which  is  not  very  amusiug. 
Constantine,  play  us  that  new  ftmlaaie  of  Thalberg's. 
Perhaps  the  sonnd  of  music  will  pacify  you,  Africanus. 
Orpheus  controlled  the  sav^e  beasts." 

ConHantine  seated  himself  at  the  piano  and  played  the 
piece  very  well.  Natalie  at  first  listened  attentively,  but 
soon  sbo  resumed  her  work. 

"  Merei ;  e'etl  eharnuml,"  said  Daria ;  "  I  am  very  fond  of 
Thalberg.  II  est  si  dittingui.  What  are  you  thinking 
about,  Africaaua  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  he  slowly,  "  that  there  are  three 
sorts  of  egoists:  those  who  live  themselves  and  let  others 
live,  thoBc  who  live  themselves  and  don't  let  others  live, 
and  finally  those  who  neither  live  themselves  nor  let  others 
live.     Most  women  belong  io  the  third  class." 

"  flow  amiable  1  1  am  surprised  at  one  thit^,  Atricanus 
Simeonovitch,  and  that  is  your  blind  confidence  in  your 
own  opinions,  as  if  you  could  never  be  mistaken." 

"  By  no  means.  I  too  can  make  mistakes ;  all  men  are 
liable  to  error.  But  do  you  know  what  the  difference  is 
between  the  mistakes  of  men  and  tliose  of  women  f  You 
don't  know  ?  1  will  tell  you.  A  man  may  say,  for  exam- 
ple, that  twice  two  makee,  not  four,  but  five ;  a  woman  will 
say  that  twice  two  makes  — a  wax-candle." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  heard  that  before.  But 
allow  me  to  ask  you  what  connection  tliere  is  between 
your  thought  about  the  three  sorts  of  egoism  and  the 
music  which  we  have  just  beard  ?  " 

"  None  at  all ;  1  did  not  even  hear  the  music." 

"  Well,  my  fKend,  I  see,  '  You  are  an  incorrigible,  J 
withdraw,'  "  answered  Daria,  altering  a  line  of  Grilwjedoff. 
"  What  do  you  like  then,  if  mtuic  has  no  charm  for  you  ? 
Possibly  literature?" 

"I  like  literature,  but  not  that  of  the  present  day." 

••  Why  not  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you.  A  short  time  ago  1  met  a  gentleman 
on  the  ferry  over  the  Oka.  On  the  other  side  we  came  to 
a  «teep  shore  ;  the  carriage  had  to  be  taken  out  by  baud. 
This  gentleman's  carriages  was  extremely  heavy.  White 
thv  boatmen  were  at  work  dragging  it  ashore,  he  remained 
on  hoard  the  ferry-boat,  groaning  so  that  I  almost  pitieil 
him.   '  There,'  stud  I, '  is  a  new  application  of  the  division  of 
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labor.  This  gentleman  ii  like  modem  Uteratore ;  others 
struggle  and  do  the  work,  and  it  keeps  up  a  groaning.' " 

Daria  Michaelovna  smiled. 

"  And  that  is  what  is  called  the  litisrary  production  of 
our  day,"  continued  the  indefatigable  Kgasoff;  "aprofound 
sympathy  for  social  questions,  and  Heaven  knows  what  else 
—  oh  1  I  detest  these  high-sounding  phrases  I " 

"  But  then,  women,  whom  you  are  forever  attacking,  they 
at  least  do  not  use  any  h^h-sounding  phrases." 

Pigasoff  shrugged  bis  shoulders 

"  If  they  don't  use  them,  it  is  because  they  don't  know 
how." 

Daria  Michaelovna  colored  slightly. 

"  You  are  beginning  to  be  impertinent,  Afncanus  Sim- 
eonovitch  I  "  she  said,  with  a  forced  smile. 

There  was  a  moment  of  perfect  stillness  in  the  room. 

"  Where  is  Zolotonocha  ?  "  one  of  the  boys  suddenly 
asked  Basnstoff. 

"  In  the  province  of  Poltara,  my  dear  boy,"  answered 
Pigasoff,  "  in  the  centre  of  Little  Russia."  He  was  glad  to 
give  another  turn  to  the  conversation.  "  We  were  speak- 
ii^;  about  literature,"  he  continued ;  "  if  I  had  any  money 
to  spare,  I  should  become  a  Little  Russian  poet" 

"  That  is  something  new ;  a  fine  poet  you  would  make," 
answered  Daria  Michaelovna;  "do  you  know  little  Rus- 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  that  makes  no  difference." 

•'  No  difference,  and  why  not?  " 

''  It's  very  plain.  You  have  only  to  take  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  write  at  the  top  '  Duma ; ' '  then  you  string 
tc^ther  a  number  of  meaningless  words,  put  in  a  few 
Little  Russian  inteijectione,  such  as  '  Woropaie  I  hopp  I 
hopp  I '  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  your  poem  is  done. 
Then  you  lend  it  to  the  printer.  1h&  Little  Russian  will 
read  it,  drop  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  you  may  be  sure 
he  will  weep.    He  has  such  a  susceptible  soul  t  " 

"  But  for  Heaven's  sake,"  cried  Bassistoff,  "  what  are 
you  talking  about?  It  hasn't  common  sense.  I  have  lived 
in  Little  Russia,  and  I  know  the  language.  '  Woropaie, 
hopp  I  hopp  I '  is  perfect  nonsense." 

"  Very  likely,  but  the  little  Russian  will  cry,  all  the 
game.  You  say  their  langu^e :  is  there  a  Little  Russian 
language  ?  I  once  asked  a  Little  Russian  to  translate  a 
sentence  for  me,  and  bow  do  you  think  he  did  it  ?  He 
repeated  the  words  just  as  I  had  pronounced  them,  except 
that  everywhere  he  changed  every  t  into  a  French  u.  Is 
that  a  separate  language,  or  what  is  it  ?  Before  I'd  agree 
ta  that,  I  would  bray  my  best  friend  in  a  mortar." 

BasaistoR'  was  alraut  to  answer. 

"Don't  mind  him,"  cried  Daria;  "you  know  he  is 
always  uttering  paradoxes." 

Pigasoff  smiled  maliciously.  A  servant  entered  to  an- 
nounce Alexandra  Pautovna  and  her  brother. 

Daria  arose  to  receive  her  guests. 

"  How  are  you,  Alexandrina,"  she  said.  "  Hon  kind  of 
you  to  come.     How  are  you,  Sergius  Paulovitch  ?  " 

Volinzoff  i»«Bsed   Daria's  hand,  and  went  towards  Na- 


talie. 


'■  Well,  and  your  new  acquaintance,  the   baron,  —  is  he 
twi  to  come  to-day  ?  "  asked  Pigasoff. 
•■  Yen,  he  is  coming." 
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"  He  is  Baid  to  b«  a  great  philosopher ;  he  ia  gpooling 
H^el  all  the  time." 

Oaria  did  not  repljr.  She  gave  Alexandra  a  place  on  the 
Kofa,  nod  sat  down  b^  her  gide- 

" Philosophy !  "  cootinued  Pigasoff,  "a  lofty  point  of 
view  I  I  am  tired  to  death  of  this  lofty  point  of  view. 
And  what  can  yon  see  from  such  a  lofty  point  ?  Does  any 
one  cUmb  a  lovrer  to  look  at  the  house  he  is  going  to 
buy  ?  " 

"  Is  not  the  baron  going  to  bring  yon  an  article  1 " 
asked  Alexandra. 

"  Yes  ;  an  article,"  answered  Daria  with  an  affectation  of 
indifference,  "  on  the  commercial  and  induitrial  relations 
of  Russia.  But  don't  be  frightened  ;  we  are  not  going  to 
n^ad  it  now.  It  was  not  for  that  I  invited  you.  Le  boron 
f'l  diMit  aimobJe  qae  lavanl.     He  speaks  such  good  Russian  I 
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•'  He  speaks  Russian  so  well,"  muttered  FigasofT,  "that 
hr  has  to  be  praised  in  French." 

"  Go  on  muttering,  AfHcanus ;  it  mits  your  bushy  hair. 
Hut  why  doeen't  he  come?  But  why  shouldn't  we  all  go 
out  into  the  garden  ?  We  have  nearly  an  hour  before  din- 
ner, and  the  day  is  lovely." 

They  all  arose  and  went  into  the  garden. 

Daria's  garden  extended  to  the  river.  It  contained 
many  dark,  odorous  groves  of  old  lime  trees,  with  clumps 
of  acacia  and  lilac  in  the  green  expanse. 

VoUnzoS*,  Natalie,  and  Mademoiselle  Boncourt  entered 
the  thick  shade.  VoliuzofF  walked  by  the  side  of  the 
young  girl,  but  in  silence. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  to-day  ?  "  Vohnzoff  at  last 
asked,  twirling  his  brown  moustache. 

He  was  very  like  his  sister,  though  his  face  was  less 
nnimated,  and  his  soft,  drooping  eyes  had  a  melancholy  ex- 
presrion. 

"Not  much,"  answered  Natalie.  "I  hare  been  listen- 
ing to  Figasoff's  abuse,  I  did  some  embroidery,  and  I  read." 

"  And  what  did  you  read  ?  " 

«I  read  —  the  History  of  the  Crusades,"  said  Natalie, 
with  a  little  hesitation. 

Votinzoff  looked  at  her. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  aft«r  a  pause ; ''  that  must  be  interest' 

Ha  plucked  a  twig  from  a  tree  and  fanned  himself  with 
it.     They  walked  some  twenty  paces  further. 

"  Who  is  this  baron  whose  acquaintance  your  mother 
haa  made  ?  "  asked  VoliuzofF  again. 

"  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.  He  has  just 
arrived.     Uamma  thinks  very  highly  of  him." 

"  Tour  mother  is  very  ready  to  follow  her  first  impres- 
siooa." 

"  A  proof  that  her  heart  is  still  young." 

"Of  course,  I  shall  soon  send  you  your  horae.  He  is 
almost  entirely  broken.  1  want  to  teach  it  to  gallop,  and 
I  shall  succeed." 

"Merci.  But  really  you  embarrass  me.  You  are  break- 
ing him  yourself.     They  say  that  is  very  hard." 

"Tou  know,  Natalie  Alexievna,  that  to  do  yon   the 
slightest  service,  lam  ready  — I  should—but  not  such 
UiBm  "  — 
Ho  grew  extremely  confitsed. 
Natalie  glanced  at  him  kindly,  and  thanked  him  again. 


"You  know,"  Bud  Se^ut  Paulovitch, , after  a  kong 
pause,  "there  is  nothing — bat  why  say  it?  You  under- 
stand me." 

At  that  moment  the  bell  rang. 

"  Ah,   the   dinner  bell  I  "  aaii  Mademoiselle  Boncoort; 

"  Quel  dcmmage,"  thought  the  old  French  lady  to  hersdf 
as  she  went  up  the  terrace  steps  behind  Natalie  and  Vol- 
iuzofF, "  quel  dommage  que  et  eharmanl  garfon  ait  si  pev  dt 
reuoureei  dan  convertation,"  which  may  be  transUted, 
You  are  very  nice,  my  dear  fellow,  but  a  triSe  stupid. 

The  baron  did  not  come  to  dinner.  They  waited  half 
an  hour  for  him.  At  table  the  conversation  flagged. 
Sergius  Paulovitch  did  nothing  but  look  at  Natalie,  by 
whom  he  sat,  and  keep  her  glass  always  filled  with  wkter. 
Pandalewski  tried  in  vain  to  entertain  his  neighbor,  Alex- 
andra Panlovna.  He  almost  melted  with  sweetness,  while 
she  could  hardly  keep  from  yawning.  Bassistoff  rolled 
little  bread-balb,  and  thought  of  nothing;  even  Hgaaoff 
was  silent,  and  Daria  said  to  him  that  he  was  not  in  good 
humor  on  that  day.  He  answered  sullenly,  "  When  am  I 
in  good  humor  ?  It  is  not  my  way ; "  and  he  added  with  a 
bitter  smile,  "  be  patient,  I  am  only  kvass,  plain  Ruaaian 
kvass,!  but  your  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber"  — 

"  Bravo  \  "  cried  Daria,  "  Pigasoff  is  actually  growing 
jealous  in  anticipation  I  " 

But  Pigasoff  did  not  answer;  he  merely  looked  down 
gloomily.  Seven  o'clock  struck,  and  they  all  went  back 
to  the  parlor. 

"  It  seems  he  is  not  coming,"  said  Daria  MichaeloTUk. 

At  that  very  moment  there  was  heard  the  rolling  of  a 
carriage.  A  little  tarantan  entered  the  court-yard,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  a  servant  came  into  the  room,  brining 
to  Daria  Michaelovna  a  letter  on  a  silver  salver.  She  tead 
it  through,  and  turning  to  the  servant,  aaked  him,  "  Where 
is  the  gentleman  who  brought  the  letter  ?  " 

"  He  ia  in  the  carriage.    Shall  I  bring  him  in  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  ask  him  to  come  in." 
j^The  servant  went  out. 

"  Isn't  it  vexatious  1  Only  think,"  continued  Daria 
Michaelovna,  "  the  banin  has  been  ordered  to  return  to 
St.  Petersburg.  He  has  sent  me  his  article  by  his  Mend, 
a  Mr.  Rondine.  The  baron  was  going  to  introduce  liim^ 
himself — ,be  speaks  very  highly  of  him.  But  how  annoy- 
ing it   is.     I   hoped   i^tto   baron   would  spend  some   time 

<•  IKmitri  Nicolutch  Roudine,"  announced  the  servant. 

(To  b*  oonllDiHd.) 
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Tbb  Prophet  of  Bohemia.  We  sing  of  the  man  who  first 
enlightened  the  world  on  the  lives  of  those  that  wait  upon 
hope,  and  struggle  in  the  path  of  Art  against  an  adverse 
fortune ;  who,  while  fae  tore  down  the  veil  and  showed  the 
truth,  at  the  same  time  raised  a  cloud  of  illusion  which 
permits  the  youthful  imagination  to  hear  only  the  laughter, 
and  to  ignore  tbe  pain.  It  is  only  when  one  becomes  older 
that  the  suffering  shows  more  clearly  than  the  joy  -^  the 
days  of  privation  are  seen  to  be  more  numerous  than  the 
days  of  toasting. 

"  AimoQs  et  chantons  encore. 
La  jeuncue  n'a  qa'un  temps." 
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MUNBt   MUBOER. 


How  glorious  — ^  in  R  pereoaial  ronod  of  champagne,  flow- 
ers, and  BODg ;  roaming  in  the  wood  with  Rosette,  and  fill- 
ing an  empt;  purse  with  a  poem  1  Razged,  perbsps,  at 
times,  and  a  little  hungry,  but  still  in  what  goodly  com- 
paoy  —  with  how  noble  a  fellowship  I  And  then  the  future 
all  before  rou  —  the  future  oT  fiime  and  success  I  Let  ua 
see  what  tney  are  —  the  imamnary  and  the  real  Bohemia. 
Alfred  de  Musset,  Alfred  ae  Vigny,  and  Henry  Murger 
form  a  sort  of  literary  triad,  which  may  be  studied  to- 
getber.  Utterly  unlike  each  other,  they  praseut  occasional 
paints  of  contrast  which  are  too  striking  to  be  overlooked. 
They  represent  the  influences  of  the  first  third  of  this  cen- 
tury on  young  men  well-bom,  well-educated,  and  highly 
trained.  We  have  to  do,  so  far  as  the  third  ia  concerned, 
with  a  mere  child  of  the  people,  pitchforked  into  the  ranks 
of  literature,  but  never  representing  in  the  smallest  degree 
the  voice  of  the  people.  It  is  not  a  problem  which  we 
have  to  solve.  There  U  no  mystery  ;  only  a  simple,  stid 
life  to  tell,  mistaken  in  its  aims,  bankrupt  in  its  aspirations, 
ruined  by  its  follies.  The  miserable  necessities  of  a  grind- 
ing poverty  were  its  excuse  ;  the  impatience  which  a  weak 
will  could  not  resist,  that  impatience  which  longed  to  en- 
joy before  the  period  when  fortune  fixed  its  time  of  enjoy- 
ment, was  the  &tal  rock  on  which  it  split.  Alfred  de 
Musset  led  no  happy  life,  but  he  pursued  at  least  a  high 
itandwd  of  art ;  Alfred  de  Vigny  was  a  disappointed  man 
because  he  rated  his  own  powers  too  high ;  poor  Murger 
was  wretched  because  he  fuled  to  see  that  Art  must  be 
everythiug  —  that  genius  must  love  his  mistress  all  in  all, 
or  not  at  all.  He  loved  other  things  as  well,  and  so  in  the 
lute  the  rift  widened  till  the 


Let  me  first,  with  permission  of  the  ti 


who  know  his 


book  so  well,  recall  some  of  the  incidents  tn  the  career  of 
that  prince  of  Bohemians,  the  imaginary  Rodolphe.  You 
will  see  why,  as  we  go  on. 

The  Rodolphe  of  the  <>  Scdnes  de  la  Vie  de  BohSme," 
when  we  first  meet  him,  is  a  young  man  of  two  or  three 
and  twenty.  His  face  is  almost  hidden  by  a  profusion  of 
beard,  his  forehead,  by  way  of  compensation,  being  only 
relieved  fi^m  absolute  baldness  by  half  a  dozen  hairs  care- 
fblly  drawn  across  it  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  personate  their 
departed  brethren.  He  is  dressed  in  a  black  coat,  out  at 
elbows,  and  "  gone  "  under  the  arms,  in  trousers  which 
might  be  called  black,  and  boots  which  had  never  been 
new,  because  he  always  bou«bt  them  second-hand.  We 
find  him  in  the  CafS  Momuj,  Rue  Saint-Germain- I'AuKer- 
rois.  We  talk  literature  and  art ;  we  drink  ;  we  make  the 
acquaintance  of  three  other  congenial  spirits.  Messieurs 
Colline,  Schaunard,  and  Marcel,  and  we  plunge  into  Bo- 
hemian life.  Rodolphe,  poet  and  litt&altur,  is  the  editor  of 
The  Scarf  of  Iris,  a  journal  not  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  millinery  and  drapery  interests,  in  fact,  a  journal  of 
&^on.  Later  on  we  find  him  connected  with  the  Cailor, 
ao  organ  of  public  opinion  devoted  mainly  to  advance  the 
great  natting  cause.  Rodolphe's  three  friends,  one  of  them 
an  artist,  one  a  musician,  one  a  philosopher,  scholar,  pri- 
vate tutor,  are,  like  himself,  poor,  raggeil,  out  at  elbows. 
They  ara  afilicted  with  a  Uargantuan  hunger.  When  tunds 
come  in,  their  first  thought  is  food  ;  they  eo  out  and  eat ; 
they  go  on  enting  till  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  locker, 
then  uiey  go  back  to  their  customary  short  commons  with 
the  resignation  of  philosophers  and  the  hope  of  youth. 
Rodolphe  falls  in  lore  with  Ijouise.  He  talks  to  her  in 
what  the  author  calls  the  poetry  of  love.  Loaise  only  un- 
derstands the  paiou  of  love,  so  diev  hardly  comprehend  one 
another,  and  his  first  flight  of  the  heart  is  a  failure.  He  is 
turned  out  of  his  lodgings  by  an  impatient  proprietor,  and 
lives  for  a  time  like  tne  sparrows,  ivb  Jove,  sleeping  in  the 
branches  of  a  tree.  Like  the  sparrows,  too,  he  is  always 
hungry.  An  uncle,  an  uncle  of  romance,  a  really  uselul 
piece  of  domestic  furniture,  finds  him  out  at  this  juncture, 
■nd  relieves  bis  wants.  The  uncle  is  a  manufacturer  of 
stoves ;  has  for  a  lon^  time  been  meditating  a  work  on 
chimneys.  In  his  nephew  he  sees  one  who  can  do  for  him 
what  eaucation  and  natnre  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  himself —  write  the  book.  He 
loot«s  him  in  a  fifth  floor ;  gives  him  materiajs,  flimishes 


the  list  of  chapters,  provides  him  with  food,  and  takes  away 
all  his  clothes  except  a  Turkish  dressing-gown,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  run  away. 

The  work  progresses  slowly,  far  too  slowly  for  the  uncle's 
impatience.  In  the  agonies  of  composing  the  chapter  on 
"  ^moky  Flues,"  Rodolphe  discovers  from  the  papers  that 
he  has  won  a  priio  of  three  hundred  francs  (sixty  dollars) 
at  a  certain  Academy  of  Floral  Games.  He  is  ricii,  be  is  a 
capitalist ;  he  tears  himself  from  his  drudgery,  and  escapes 
back  to  Bohemia  and  his  friends  and  the  editorship  of  the 
Collar,  He  lives,  as  do  all  his  fHeuds,  in  the  cheapest 
room  at  the  top  of  the  bouse ;  he  can  seldom  aSbrd  the  lox- 
ury  of  fire  and  not  always  that  of  candles,  so  that  he  goes 
to  bed  and  stays  there.  His  bed  is  insufficiently  supplied 
with  blankets ;  so  he  lies  between  the  mattresses ;  Els  ex- 
penses fi^m  day  to  day  are  not,  as  may  be  imagined,  enor- 
mous ;  and  provided  only  he  can  weather  whatlie  calls  the 
"  Cape  of  Storms,"  that  is  to  sav,  the  first  or  fifteenth  of  the 
monUi,  when  the  bills  come  in,  Le  is  tolerably  happy,  ids 
time  is  chiefly  spent  with  bis  friends  at  the  Cafe  Momui,  to 
the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  proprietor,  for  all  the  other 
customers  are  driven  away  by  the  four  Bohemians,  who 
drink  little  and  eat  nothing.  Driven  to  desperation,  the 
landlord  draws  out  at  last  a  list  of  his  grievances,  and  pre- 
sents it  to  Ihem  himself.  This  unique  bill  of  charges  sets 
forth  how  M  Rodolphe,  who  always  came  first,  was  accus- 
tomed to  seize  the  papers  and  keep  them  all  day  ;  how,  be- 
cause M.  Rodolphe  was  editor  of  the  Cattor,  they  never 
ceased  bawling  for  the  Caalor,  till  that  paper  waa  also 
taken  in  by  the  cafd  \  that  accomplished,  they  lefl  off  ask- 
ing for  it  i  how  Rodolphe  and  Colline  were  In  the  habit  of 
keeping  the  iHcfrac  table  to  themselves  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  twelve  at  night,  the  other  votaries  of  the  game 
having  nothing  to  do  but  to  gnash  their  teeth ;  how  M. 
Marcel  had  so  far  forgotten  what  was  due  to  a  public  es- 
tablishment as  to  bring  his  easel  there,  and  make  appoint- 
ments with  models  of  ooth  sexes  ;  how  M.  Schaunard  was 
talking  of  bringing  his  piano  and  giving  a  concert  of  his 
own  works ;  and  how  he  received  visits  at  the  caf^  fi'om  a 
younz  lady  named  Fb^mie,  who  came  without  a  bonnet; 
flow  they  actually  made  their  own  co&ee  in  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  how  they,  lastly,  instigated  the  waiter  to  send 
a  love-letter,  the  composition  of  which  was  clearly  trace- 
able to  the  pernicious  influence  of  M.  Rodolphe,  to  the  old 
and  faithful  wife  of  the  proprietor.  The  artists  compromise 
matters  by  conceding  the  minor  points,  such  as  a  bonnet  to 
Phemie  and  the  coSce  to  the  establishment,  and  continue 
to  frequent  the  Cafd  Momua. 

Then  they  all  fall  in  love.  Rodolphe's  passion  for  Mimi 
may  be  read  in  the  "  Scfenes,"  chapter  fourteen  ;  nothing 
more  faithful,  more  real,  than  this  sketch  of  a  girl  torn 
from  her  lover  —  from  his  empty  stove  and  mei^re  din- 
ners —  by  the  attractions  of  velvet  and  silk,  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  warmth  :  — 

"  When  the  purse  is  empty  —  Isn't  it  so,  my  dear!  — 

FarewellloTe,  and  good-by  'tween  ma  and  thee. 
You  will  leave  me  lonely,  with  never  an  idle  tear; 

Go,  and  soon  forget  me  —  isn't  il  so,  Mimi  ? 

"  Comes  to  the  same,  you  see  j  for  after  all,  my  dear, 
Happy  dajB  have  dawned  and  died  for  me  and  thee  ; 
Not  too  many,  'tis  true  :  best  tbiUES  are  ever,  here. 
Shortest  and  soonest  OTcr —  isn^  it  so,  Mimi  1 " 
Six  years  pass;   the  friendship  of  the  four  knows   no 
diminution,    their    worldly    prospects     no    improvement. 
Then  a  change.     One  of  tnem  takes  advantage  of  political 
disorders,  and  gets  made  an  ambassador.     Sublime  impu- 
dence of  the  norelist  I    Rodolphe  and  Marcel  succeed  at 
lasL     Then  Mimi  comes  back  —  poor  trail  Mimi,  a  skele- 
ton, pale,  worn,  emaciated  —  cornea  back  to  seek  help  and 
shelter  by  that  Bohemian  hearth  where   her  only  bappy 
days  were  spent,  with  the  only  man  who  was  ever  reauy 
kind  to  her.     They^  pawn  their  things  to  keep  the  life  in 
her-     But    she   dies.     Then   the  band   of   Bohemians   is 
broken  up ;  they  go  into  society ;  they  take  their  places  in 
the  world ;  they  Mcome  respectable,  staid,  and  lueceuful. 
Marcel  the  painter  pronounces  the  funeral  oration  over  the 
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put.  "  We  have  had,"  he  eaid,  "  our  lime  of  carelessDesi 
mod  youtli  ;  it  haa  been  a  happy  time,  a  time  of  romance  and 
thoughtless  lore ;  but  this  prodigslity  of  days,  as  if  we  had 
an  eternity  to  throw  away,  must  have  an  eud ;  we  can  no 
longer  Uve  outaide  the  skirts  of  society  \  our  indepeadeace, 
our  liberty,  after  all,  are  doubtful  advantBges.  And  are 
the;  real  r     Any  cr^'n,  idiot,  illiterate  ass,  is  our  master, 

at  the  price  of  lending  us  a  few  francs It  is  not 

neueasary,  id  order  to  be  a  poet,  to  wear  a  suoimer  paletdt 
in  December  ;  we  ciui  write  poetry  just  as  well  in  warm 
rooiitB  and  on  three  mealf  a  day.  Poetry  does  not  consist 
in  the  disorder  of  existence,  in  improvised  happy  days,  in 
rtbi'lling  against  prejudices  which  we  can  less  readily  orei^ 
turn  than  -we  can  upset  a  dynasty,  and  which  rule  the 
world.  Whatever  we  say  or  do,  this  is  certain,  that  to 
succeed  we  must  take  the  beaten  path.  Here  we  are, 
tbiriy  years  of  age,  unknown,  isolated,  disgusted  with  our- 
tc1v[:b.  Up  to  the  present  this  existence  has  been  imposed 
upon  us ;  it  is  no  longer  necessary ;  the  obstacles  are  da- 
Btruyed  which  prevented  our  leaving  this  life.     It  is  Sn- 


isbe.l 


B  almost  ai 


e  the  life  of  Rodolphe 


the  early  life  of  its  author,  because  every  character,  except 
perhaps  that  ol  Marce!,  the  artist,  stands  out  cltar  and  dis- 
tinc:  irom  the  canvas,  and  is  an  evident  portrait  of  an  early 
fWenrl.  I  do  not  know  the  original  of  CoUine,  but  a  Paris- 
ian triend  writes  to  me  »9  regards  Schaunard  the  ragged 
musician,  "  There  still  exists,"  he  says,  "  in  the  Rue 
Hauleteuille,  close  by  the  £!cole  de  M^ccinc,  right  in  the 
Quartier  Latin,  an  old  brasserie,  blnck  with  smoke,  fitted 
np  with  wooden  tables,  called  the  Braiuierit  Andter,  after 
the  name  of  its  proprietor,  an  honest  and  enormously  big 
Swiss.  Thither  used  to  resort,  about  the  years  18AS-60,  the 
diiefs  of  the  Realistic  School,  with  their  apostle  Champ- 
fleury,  and  thoir  high  priest,  (he  painter  Courbet.  It  was 
soinuthing  ,like  the  CafS  lHomui,  although  not  quite  so 
ragged  and  out^at-elbows.  An  a  s'.udent  at  this  period,  I 
uaeil  to  Ireqnent  this  cafd,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
thei'H  of  the  wreck  of  Henry  Murger's  old  band  of  friends. 
HiB  only  celebrity  remaining  there  was  poor  Schaunard, 
or  lit  least  be  whom  Muraer  took  for  his  type  of  a  Bohe- 
miiMi  musician.  His  real  name  was  Schaun  ;  he  was  then 
abu^it  forty  years  of  ^e,  and  had  an  intelligent  and  open 
front,  regular  features,  and  a  moustache^i  ia  muuiguelau-e. 
He  had  not  fait  son  chemin ;  he  was  however  considered 
trei-foTt  in  musical  composition." 

The  name  of  the  real  Rodolphe  was  Henry  Murger.  He 
WAX  bom  in  the  year  1822,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  his 
father  being  of  very  poor  and  humble  station.  When  he 
was  sdll  an  infant  he  was  brought  to  Paris,  nhere  his  father 
got  a  place  as  eoncierae  or  porter.  His  boyhood  was 
passed  in  the  streets  and  in  the  court  of  the  hotel.  Edu- 
cation be  had  little  or  none  :  only  the  simplest  rudiments 
of  learning,  such  as  a  poor  man  could  aSbrd  to  give  his 
MD  :  no  Latin,  no  Greek,  none  of  that  education,  most 
useful  of  any,  which  boys  at  a  ^reat  school  communicate 
to  each  other.  When  he  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
old  be  got  noticed  by  M.  £tienne  de  Jouj,  who  lived  m  the 
liolel.  It  does  not  appear  clearly  how  far  De  Jouy,  then  a 
very  old  man,  interested  himself  in  the  boy.  But  he  took 
some  care  of  him,  it  is  clear,  because  he  obtained  for  him 
his  first  aituation.  Intercourse  with  this  old  adventurer 
could  not  fail  of  being  aingularly  useful  to  a  lad  of  genius 
and  imperfect  education.  Old  De  Jouy  was  a  man  whose 
historr  ought  to  be  written.  He  knew  Voltaire  by  heart 
wh>m  ne  was  a  child  ;  be  bad  a  commission  and  lost  a  &a.- 


ew  fighting  the  Moorish  pirates  at  thirteen  ;  fought  the 
En^liSi  under  Tippoo  Sahib  at  twenty  ;  rescued  a  Hindoo 
gir!  from  suttee,  nearly  getting  killed  in  the  process ;  got 
put  Into  prison  for  trying  to  snatch  a  Cingalese  girl  trom 
a  cimvent ;  escaped  in  an  open  boat  and  was  picked  up  at 
aea  ;  came  back  to  help  tear  down  the  Bastille  ;  fought  in 
the  revolutionary  army ;  prison  again  as  autpecl ;  married 
an  English  girl;  prison  again  for  that;  turned  royalist; 
and  to^  to  wriUng,  getting  another  dose  of  prison  from 


[Fbbbuast  1, 

his  own  friends  in  1819.  One  may  fancy  the  old  man 
pouring  his  pernicious  Voltairean  doctrines  into  the  ears 
of  the  brigbl^yed  boy  who  sat  listening  to  the  revelations 
of  new  worlds. 

When  he  was  sixteen,  De  Jouy  placed  him  in  the  house- 
hold of  Count  Tolstoi,  one  of  the  great  Russian  House  of 
Ostermnnn  Tolstoi,  as  private  secretary.  One  of  Murger') 
biographers  has  discovered  that  the  cook  of  the  Count  uad 
''  '  times  as  lai^  a  salary  as  the  private  secretary,  and 
■  "         "  "        '  it  seems  to  me  a  very 


T  fit  of  aneering  thereaL 


exceedingly  delicate  duties,  and  he  mast  E 
a  man  of  the  greatest  aiill  and  experience,  while  young 
Murder  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  read  and  copy,  iiurely 
this  kind  of  sneer  is  very  abaurd,  -  And  it  is  always  hap- 
pening. Whenever  the  life  of  a  man  of  genius  is  written, 
somebody  discovers  that  when  he  was  sixteen,  and  bad 
five  shillinoB  a  week,  the  footman  had  ten  ;  and  then  we 
lift  up  our  handa  in  pity  and  disgusL  The  secretaryship 
did  the  boy  a  gi-eat  deal  of  ^ood.  Count  Tolstoi  made  him 
read  all  the  best  French  writers  —  those  of  the  oincteenlh 
century  only  —  so  that  Murger  remained  to  his  last  day  m 
ignorant  of  the  writers  before  Chateaubriand  as  he  was  of 
Chinese.  His  three  years  of  this  work  made  him  a  writer 
as  well  as  a  reader,  and  when  he  left  the  Count  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  or  twenty,  he  obtained  at  once  a  post  on  "  Cor- 
respondance  de  Journauz  de  IWpartements."  To  be  sure 
it  was  not  a  great  Uiine  —  fifty  francs  a  month,  eight  hours 
a  day,  twopence  an  hour  —  but  it  was  a  tteginning;  it 
launched  him  into  the  sea  of  literature,  and  placed  him 
among  the  struggling  mob  of  young  writers,  painters,  dram- 
atisis,  poets,  and  noveUfts  which  formed  his  land  of 
Bohemia.  "  It  was  a  bad  generation,"  says  Pelloquet, 
"  one  which  was  old  before  its  time ;  one  wiuiout  enthusi- 
asm, yet  without  exjieritnce ;  one  overflowing  with  vanity, 
yet  without  self-respect ;  which  opposed  its  petty  irony  to 
every  kind  of  enthusiasm  :  which  allowed  the  magnificent 
heritage  of  1830  to  perish  in  its  iiands." 

In  other  words,  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of  the  Romantic 
School  was  dying  out,  and  as  yet  nothing  bad  arisen  to  take 
its  place.  We  need  not,  however,  look  for  high  aims  and 
devotion  to  art  in  Henry  Murger  and  his  school. 

Murger  tells  us  something  of  bis  own  struggles,  in  a 
letter  :  — 

"  Possessing  some  (Jncture  of  orthography  we  worked  at 
our  sheet,  where  our  prose  was  occasionally  psJd  for  at  the 
rate  of  eight  francs  an  acre  —  something  like  the  price  of 
English  pears.  The  founder  of  our  journal,  in  which  pru- 
dence compelled  us  to  refrain  from  putting  '  The  concluuOD 
to-morrow,'  disappeared  one  day.  He  owed  us  for  many  an 
acre  of  copy.  We  began  by  tearing  our  hair,  a  distraction 
which  nature  no  longer  permiti  me ;  then  we  agreed  to  pass 
.the  bankru[)lcy  over  to  the  account  of  profit  and  loss. 

"  Nevertheleas,  three  months  afterwards  —  it  was  a  Sat- 
urday and  the  last  dav  of  Carnival—  while  we  were  re- 
gretting the  imposHibllity  of  keeping  the  feast,  comes  an 
official  letter,  in  which  we  were  invited,  as  creditors  of  the 
journal,  to  receive  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  our  claima. 
Think  of  it  I     Never  were  poor  recipients  more  happy." 

He  got  literary  promotion  and  was  put  on  the  staff  of 
the  Coraaire,  edited  the  Monileur  de  laMode,jiui  as  Ro- 
dolphe edited  the  ^ckarpe  it'Jru;  contributed  verses  in 
the  style  of  Alfred  de  Musset  to  the  Arlitte,  and  wrote 
novelettes  and  sketches,  among  others  the  famous  "  Sc&nea 
de  la  Vie  de  Bohftme."  And  at  last  people  discovered  that 
there  was  a  man  among  them  who  had  opened  a  new  vein  ; 
and  success,  of  its  kind,  came  to  him. 

He  is  spoken  of  by  those  who  knew  him  in  his  yoanger 
days  aa  a  singularly  modest  and  unassuming  man,  prema- 
turely bald,  with  great  sweetness  of  expression ;  always  good- 
natured  in  ilia  conversation,  quick  of  temper  but  easily  ap- 
peased, and  entii'ely  without  malice.  He  used  to  make  his 
appuarance  in  the  ofHci:  of  the  Cor-aire  bathed  with  perspi- 
ration, as  if  he  had  been  running  through  the  streets,  and  sit 
down  to  write  a  chapter  of  his  "  Sc^es,"  for  which  he  was 
paid  at  the  rate  of  a  louis  a  chapter  —  not  much  more  than 
a  penny  a  line.     Not  that  he  was  a  rapid  writer ;  on  the 
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contrarj,  he  ironld   spend  daja  and   weeks  oyer  a   atngle 
chspLer,  touching   and   retouching  ;  but   his   ideas  flawed 

freely.     Ha  was  alwuys   in  lomewhat  delicate  health,  the 
effect  of  manj  dissipations,  which  he  condemned,  but  had 


>t  the  CI 


e  ton 


Among  his  friends  were  Fsnch^ry,  poor  Gerard  de  Ner- 
TKl,Champfleury,Nadar,  Beaudelaire.Felloquet,  aod  others 
who  have  since  made  some  kind  of  mark  in  Uteratun:,  small 
thongb  it  be  with  some  of  them.  Some  of  them  used  to 
assemble  eiU>er  in  that  Cafd  Momuf,  where  Rodolphe  first 
met  his  friends,  or  in  chat  other  brofierie  in  the  Quartier 
Latin  of  which  we  have  spoken.  On  the  site  where  once 
stood  the  CafS  Momua  is  now  a  conrectioner's  shop,  so  that 
the  Bohemians  of  the  present  day,  however  anxious  to 
keep  up  old  associations,  must  go  elsewhere  to  hold  their 

In  one  of  these  early  years,  bis  friend  Pelloqact  telle  bow 
be  went  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He  found  him  ill  in  bed, 
alone.  The  room  almost  bare  of  furniture  ;  the  bed  witb- 
oot  curtains  or  hangings,  ill  lurninhed  with  covering.  As 
he  lay  there,  this  poor  young  Bohemian,  his  visitor  re- 
marked that  his  eyes  constantly  turned  with  loajjing  to  a 
certain  shelf,  where  reposed  a  black  velvet  domino  and  a 
pair  of  soiled  kid  gloves.  Soiled  kid  gloves  and  a  velvet 
domino  I  Hey  ought  to  have  beeo  carved  upon  his  tomb- 
atone,  lor  ibey  give  a  sort  of  keynote  to  hie  l;fe.  In  sick- 
ness and  in  health;  in  poverty  or  in  funds,  he  was  always 
looking  at  the  velvet  domino  and  the  soiled  kid  gloves. 
To  the  young  man,  entirely  ignorant  of  society,  never 
having  penetrated  into  the  circles  of  social  order  and  do- 
mestic happiness,  the  bol  de  I'opA-a  probably  appeared  to 
b«  the  highest  attainable  form  of  human  enjoyment. 
Music  WHS  there,  at  any  rate,  with  warmth,  lightness,  and 
Bociety  ;  with  bright  eyes,  and  with  forgetfulneas  of  the 
"  acres  of  copy  "  which  had  lo  be  written  before  his  rent 
was  paid,  vnien  the  lost  illusions  of  youth  were  eooe, 
there  remaioed  the  habit.  Henry  Mulder's  ideas  of"  pleas- 
ure "  probably  never  altogether  changed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  "  Scfines  "  were  written  at  the 
early  age  of  six-and-twenty.  In  it  he  touched  the  highest 
point  of  his  genius.  He  never  got  any  further.  Later  on, 
when  he  wrote  the  "  Dernier  Rendeivous,"  his  style  is 
deepened,  his  £re  fiercer,  but  he  never  wrote  anything  so 
good,  so  faithful,  and  so  complete.  It  is  as  real  as  Belbu, 
and  ten  times  more  ipirituei.  A  vein  of  youthful  ^ayety 
mas  through  it  from  beginning  to  end  ;  not  the  gayuty  of 
careless  acquiesce  ace,  but  of  hope.  The  ragged  artists 
only  regard  their  life  as  en  parenthise.  Better  days  are 
coming.  Marcel  shows  at  last,  how  the  life  of  Bohemia  is 
only  an  episode  in  the  career  of  a  man  possessed  of  genius, 
but  destitute  of  friends.  This  point  has  been  entirely 
overlooked  by  his  critics,  lliey  seize  on  the  scenes  in  the 
book,  and  neglect  its  obvious  moral.  Yet  in  Marcel's 
words  tbe  moral  lies  clear  and  distinct.  But  the  stern 
nMiralist  is  quick  to  seize  an  opportunity ;  so  he  points  the 
Soger  of  scorn  at  the  young  fellows ;  dions  bow  they  ore 
at  their  wita'  end  for  the  next  day's  dinner;  how  they 
practise  all  kinds  of  expedients ;  declaims  at  their  grovelling 
and  material  life  \  at  their  gigantic  feasting  when  money 
comes  in,  at  their  want  of  prudence  and  fbresight.  Very 
well,  tbey  do  eat  and  drink  enormously  when  they  cnn  ; 
they  do  lack  foresight ;  their  life  is  shabby,  poor,  and  mean. 
Very  true  indeed.  But  suppose  our  moralist,  who  is  gen- 
erally fax  and  well-liking,  with  a  balance  to  his  credit,  were 
condemned  to  a  few  years  of  privation  ;  what  if  he  were 
M  far  reduced  as  (o  m  sometimes  actually  hungry  V  Is  it 
not  reasonable  that  a  young  fellow  of  fivo-and-twenty,  with 
a  really  obtrusive  twist,  and  with   barely   enough  to 


when  he  describes  the  great  banquets,  dwelling  with  de- 
light on  tbe  meat  upon  the  spit,  tne  long  tables,  and  the 
cealoos  attendants.  The  poet  is  probably  one  of  those  who 
had  but  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  roasted  mutton  and 
broiled  venison ;  but  he  had  recollections,  and  he  rolled 
them  over  nnder  his  tongne.  So  with  poor  JVlurger. 
blarring  men  dream  of  Mnqneta ;  thirsty  men  of  foun- 


tains ;  your  hungry  eeoius  of  Belahazzar's  feast.  Uore- 
over,  if  an  unexpected  windfall  put  him  in  possession  of 
funds,  be  does  not  waste  his  wealth  in  paying  debts,  but 
calls  his  fronds  together  and  gives  them  a  lordly  dinner. 
Who  will  care  for  saving  a  few  paltry  francs  out  of  this 
miserable  present,  when  lie  looks  forward  lo  a  great  and 
solid  futureV    Not  for  these  things  do  we  blame  MurgiT's 

Kodolphe  and  Marcel  went  back  to  society;  Murger 
stayed  in  Bohemia.  He  never  had  the  courage  to  give  up 
his  old  habits;  perhaps,  because  he  was  always  in  money 
difficulties,  he  never  bad  the  means ;  so  he  was  always  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  world,  always  looking  for  better  things, 
singing  gayly :  — 

"  Just  as  a  gipsy  wanderer 

Roams  at  his  onm  sweet  will, 
80  1  on  the  hiehway  of  Art 
Am  aimless^  wandering  still. 
"  Jost  as  a  gipsy  wanderer, 

Nothing  but  hope  at  his  back ; 
Penuiless  else  is  my  pocket, 
Nothing  but  hope  in  my  pack." 

Yet  he  made  his  name ;  was  put  on  the  Rerut  des  Htvjc 
Mondes;  wrote  more  novels  and  sketches,  all  ex^ictly 
alike ;  brought  out  two  or  three  plays,  but  failed  of  mnking 
a  real  dramatic  success.  , 

As  the  years  go  un,  and  be  passes  to  the  thirties,  he 
sing  ofyouth,  anil   betakes  him  to  regretting^the 


"  Hast  thou  for^t,  Louise,  Louise, 
That  night  in  the  garden  gray, 
When,  like  the  blussums  on  the  trees. 

Your  hnnds  in  my  hands  lay? 
Uur  parted  lips  refused  a  word ; 


Say  thou  rememberest  yet. 

"  Canst  thou  forget,  Marie,  Marie, 

The  day  we  changed  our  rings  ? 
The  golden  sun  lies  on  the  lea  ; 

The  Isrk  above  us  sings. 
The  brooklet  prattles  down  the  glade 

Beside  us,  as  we  lie ; 
Marie !  though  springs  and  roses  fade, 

Lei  not  this  memory  die. 

"  Canst  thou  for^t,  Christine,  Christine, 
The  room  wiih  roses  gay, 
So  near  ibe  sky,  so  small,  so  mean, 

Our  April  and  our  May  '. 
And  when,  one  night,  the  moonbeams  bright 
Fell  on  thy  cheek  and  breast,  v-*Nf--  - 
'  Unveil,'  they  cried, '  thy  beauty's  pride ! '  — 
Canst  ihoii  forget  the  r%t  ? 


"  III  ending  hath  my  poor  Msrie ; 
And  fond  Louise  is  dead  ; 

Christine,  the  fragile,  on  the  sea 


The  past  a 
I  left  son 


The  old  loves  are  gone  and  can  return  no  more.  Or 
tbey  come  back  and  find  the  heart  dead  and  cold,  the 
flame  extinct :  — 

'The  bird  that  hrings  the  Bowers ; 
I  thought  of  one  who  loved  me  when 

She  had  her  idle  hours.        3^  ,    , 
Pensive  I  gaze  on  this  old  sheet,') 

Time-worn,  dusty,  wan ; 
The  ctlendar  of  that  brief  year, 


When 


IF  love 


"  No,  no  I  my  yonlh  cannot  be  dead. 
For  I  remember  yet ; 
Aud  if  outside  your  tbotstcns  sirsyed. 
My  heart  would  bound.  Musette  — ) 


igle 
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HutetU,  the  ftitUtw !  why,  ^ain, 

It  leapt  np  atill,  in  truth. 
Come  bict  «nd  ahBre  once  more  mj  fkra  — 

Bread,  witb  the  mirth  or  jonth. 


"  Whr,  Ke ;  the  very  chain,  the  m 

"■      It  loTcd  TOO      " 


I  by,  ■> 

Tliat  ^ 

Onlj  at  mcntioD  of  jon 

Pat  OD  a  brighter  ur. 
Come  back,  mj  iweet,  old  fHendg  lo  greet, 

In  moamins:  for  jod  itill : 
The  old  arm-diair,  the  great  glaai  where 

ToQT  lips  have  dmnk  their  fill. 

"The  white  dreaa  that  became  jon  u. 

Put  on,  my  ejea  to  pteaae ; 
On  Sundays,  oa  we  lued  lo  do, 

We'll  wander  'neath  At  treM. 
And  in  the  arbor,  aa  of  jore. 

We'll  drink  the  white  wine  clear. 
To  bathe  Ihy  wiac  ere  jet  it  spring 

In  full  Bong  to  the  air. 


"Well;  she  remembered  ;  yeitermorn. 

When  camjnl  w£s  done. 
To  her  old  neat  the  bird  wai  home ; 

Musette  hoi  come  and  gone. 
My  arms  flew  wide,  but  yet  I  lighed ; 

Vy  heart  was  bo  estranged. 
It  was  Masette  ;  'twas  I ;  but  yet  — 

We  both  were,  somehow,  changed." 

Like  most  men  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  ereat  citiei, 
Mnrger  was  passionately  fond  of  the  country.  A  few  veuw 
before  his  death  he  found  a  little  thatched  cottage  at  Mar- 
lotte,  that  Tillage  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  where  the 
arUsts  tove  to  find  sobjecta  for  their  easels.  Thither  he 
went  at  tlie  first  breath  of  spring,  trying  to  revive  his  jontb 
Among  those  ouaint  iat^rminsble  alleys,  all  alike  save  for 
the  play  of  tne  cross  lights.  Among  those  he  used  to 
wonaer,  thinking,  we  may  suppose,  of  his  faded  illusions, 
of  the  better  fortunes  of  that  imaginary  Bodolphe,  his  own 
umhra.  Perhaps  in  those  latter  days,  the  bkck  domino 
and  stHied  kid  eloves  were  forgotten,  put  into  a  pocket. 
But  at  all  times  they  represented  that  sort  of  gayety  which 
he  conld  describe  and  eonoty,  though  be  never  seems  to 
have  felt  it.  For  be  was  never  a  licnt-hearted  maa,  never 
of  bright  and  liappy  disposition  :  latterly,  irritable,  per- 
haps from  tie  contrast  between  his  conception  of  life  and 
his  execution ;  morose  and  sensitjve  to  the  highest  degree. 
Something  always  jarred ;  he  was  never  in  tune  with 
nAtnre. 

Hie  great  charge  alwavi  thrown  in  bis  teeth  is  that  be 
fuled  in  his  promise.  This  teems  to  me  a  short-sighted 
and  imperfect  way  of  putting  it  He  was  a  man  who  had 
the  rare  faculty  of  accurately  describing.  He  told  what  he 
knew,  not  adding  to  the  details  of  reality,  but  setting  them 
off  with  Ihe  bright  and  happy  touches  of  geniua.  He 
knew,  unfortunately,  only  one  kind  of  life.  He  described 
this  perfectly,  inimitably.  As  he  knew  nothing  else,  he 
went  on  describing  iL  But  when  he  attempted  to  go  be- 
yond what  be  knew,  as  in  "Madame  Olympe,"  or  the 
"  Victime  de  Bonheur,"  he  appears  to  me  to  be  vague,  com- 
monplace, and  insipid.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can 
read  the  stories  of  Francine,  Hdlcne,  Marianne,  no  full  of 
sympathy  and  sorrow,  without  feeling  that  they  are  real 
stones,  only  put  into  shape  by  the  artist  Because  they 
are  true,  they  are  lifelike. 

I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  he  has  done  much  harm. 
None  but  a  very  youthful  mind  conld  be  attracted  by  the 
lite  which  he  describes.  His  scenes  are  so  full  of  misery 
and  poverty  ;_  we  see  present  always  before  us  the  yearning 
..la. -iili  ■,i.;,.H  the  poor  artists   gaze  upon  the  world  of 


IS  with  whi 


espectability  and  plenty,     "Their  < . 

o  full  of  bitter  results;  their  surroundings  ai 


0  sad  and 


alls. 


and  sordid.  No  one  can  be  hurt  by  the  story  of  Rodolpbe. 
At  the  same  time  bis  books  are  absolutely,  totally,  incredi- 
bly devoid  of  moral  sense  or  religious  principle.  1  believe 
that  Mnrger  never  had  either.    Perhaps  his  fother,  the 


eoneierge,  was  too  busy  looking  after  the  lodgers  to  iitcnl- 
cate  morals  or  religion.  Perhaps  the  Voltairean  De  3oaj 
was  too  busy  repeating  the  works  of  his  master,  which  be 
perhaps  still  had  by  heart.  His  obvious  fault,  that  on 
which  everybody  fiies,  is,  of  course,  his  inabililT  to  see 
anything  in  life  but  youth.  Youth  means  joy,  health,  love; 
if  money  goes  witb  it,  it  means  flowers,  expeditions  to  Ville 
d'Avray  and  Asniires,  with  champagne.  When  youth 
goes  there  is  nothing  left.  One  might  aa  well  die  at  once 
as  grow  old.  Life  only  has  twenty  years  in  it  —  between 
eighteen  and  thirty-eight.  So,  getting  close  to  that  torn- 
ing  point  when,  with  men  of  his  "  persuasion,"  the  year^ 
bnag  nothing  hut  dust  and  ashes,  he  wrote  those  melan- 
choly verses  of  his,  of  which  the  reader  may  take  the 
flowing  as  a  translation,  for  want  of  a  lietter :  — 

"  Whose  steps  are  those !  who  comes  so  late  ? " 
"  Lei  me  come  in ;  the  door  nnloek." 

"  'Tis  midnight  now ;  my  lonely  gate 
I  open  to  no  stranger's  knock. 

"Whoarttbon?     Speak."    "  Men  call  m«  Fame  ; 

"  To  immortality  I  lead." 
"Pass,  idle  phantom  of  a  nsjne." 

"  Listen  again,  and  now  take  heed  : 

"  'Twas  Use.    Hy  names  are  Love  and  Tonth  I 
Why,  God  himself  is  young  and  tme." 

"  Pass  by ;  tlie  giri  I  tbauEht  idl  truth 
Has  h>ng  dnce  laogbea  her  last  adieo." 

"  Stay,  8»y ;  my  names  are  Song  and  Art. 

My  poet,  now  unbar  the  door." 
"  Love's  dead.     Song  cannot  touch  my  heart. 

My  girl's  pel  name  I  know  no  more." 

"  Open  then  now ;  for  see,  I  stand. 

Riches  my  name  —  with  gold  —  with  gold  — 
Gold  and  yonr  rirl  in  either  hand." 
"Toolataj  the  past  yon  still  withhold." 

"Then,  ifil  must  be,  since  Ihe  door 

Stands  shut  till  first  my  name  you  know, 
Hen  call  me  Dbith.    Delay  no  more  ; 
I  bring  the  cure  of  every  woo." 

"  'Til  DBJktn  ?    Ah  I  guest  so  pale  and  wan. 
Forgive  the  poor  place  where  I  dwell ; 
An  ice-cold  hearih,  a  broken  man. 
Stand  here  a  welcome  thee  to  tell. 

"  Welcome  at  last ;  take  me  away  ; 
Whither  thou  goest  let  me  go ; 
Only  permit  my  d<%  to  stay, 

■rhat  even  for  me  some  tears  may  aow." 
Lines  very  sickly  and  morbid,  are  they  not?     But  at 
the  same  lime,  ia  one  bo  real  as  Murger  was,  they  no  doubt 
expressed  a  mood  which  more  than  once  cloudi^d  his  brain. 
To  show  that  he  was  not  always  moaning  over  himself  and 
his  ruined  aspirations,  t^e  the  following,  which  I  have 
rendered  as  faithfully  as  is  in  my  power:  — 
"  It  was  SMurday  sa^ng  to  Sunday, 
'  The  village  is  still  and  sslnp  ; 
By  the  clock  it  is  twelve,  and  for  one  day 

Bouse  np,  yonr  own  walchea  to  keep. 
I  am  tired  of  my  trouble  and  labor, 

I  must  rest  for  a  week  from  my  care; 
Tour  hour  is  striking,  my  neighbor.' 
Quoth  Sunday, '  My  friend,  I  am  here.' 

"  He  awoke,  and  the  night  lay  behiud  him. 

The  night  in  its  royal  array  ; 
The  spangles  of  stars  seemed  to  blind  him  ; 

He  robbed  hii  dull  eyes  as  he  1st. 
He  yawned  as  he  dressed,  like  ■  mortal, 

And  then,  when  bis  toilette  wbb  done. 
He  knocked  at  Ihe  dark  Eastern  Forlal, 

To  wake  op  his  comrade  the  Sun. 


"  He  climbed  lo  the  top  of  tbe 

He  gazed  on  the  village  beneath  , 

No  soond  but  the  drip  of  tbs  fountain, 

'  "Tis  as  still,'  moratued  Sonday,  *  - 
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Ha  crept  down  ibe  hillnide,  and  gcnng 

Pit-a-p«t,  lo  the  village  he  came ; 
To  the  Click  nhiipered, '  Friend,  hj  your  crowing, 

Don't  tell  the  good  people  mj  name.' 

"  But  'tis  Sunday  ;  'tis  Sunday ;  behold  him, 

With  the  sprine ,  with  the  tweet  month  of  May  ; 
The  almond,  aa  if  Co  enfold  him, 

Hanei  out  a  white  robe  on  each  spray. 
Every  Sower  its  eyelid  onclosea  ; 

In  the  garden  an  Eden  ia  bom  ; 
The  violets  ling  to  the  roiesj 

The  proud  oak  unbends  to  the  thorn. 


"  On  the  ec 


W.  awaking. 


To  the  BwallowB  their  homeward  way  taking 
From  the  loutb  where  they're  lingered  bo  long. 

In  his  plnmage  of  sprine,  flying  proudly. 
The  goldflnch  gleams  biiKbt  in  the  tiees. 

So  Klad  that  he  cannot  too  foudly 
Fling  BoDg  afier  song  lo  the  hroeze. 

"  He  has  come,  he  has  come,  and  gifl-taden, 

His  binds  full  of  treasures  (or  all ; 
And  a  ribbon  is  here  for  the  maiden. 

And  hero,  for  her  sister,  a  doll. 
There  is  noihing  but  singing  and  taaghter, 

Uncorking  of  bottles  and  flasks ; 
And  see,  Ibera  is  more  yet ;  for  after 

There  follow  the  music  and  masks. 

"  Oh  1  test  for  the  peasants,  and  ease ; 

They  may  ask  of  each  other,  and  tell  — 
•  Thy  father  is  better,  Thtfrise  7  ' 

'  And  the  little  one,  Robin,  is  well!  ' 
'  Fine  weather  for  vines  and  for  dressing  '  — 

'  The  fairest  of  seasons  and  best.' 
And  to  all  Sunday  comei  with  bis  bleasiog  — 

Save  only  the  piper  —  of  rest" 

The  end  lo  a  life  of  many  privations,  much  diasipBtion, 
and  mach  disappointment,  came  very  early.  He  had  his 
Um  yean  of  a  very  fair  success,  and  lived  go  much  out  of 
the  world,  that  he  hardly  knew  he  was  successful;  he  was 
(/^oreiDiSGO  —  a  doubtful  hoDor  for  one  like  him.  He 
died  in  1861,  before  completing  his  thirty -ninth  year.  It 
was  perhaps  time,  because  youth  was  gone  fbr  him,  and 
weatui  faatl  not  come.  His  heart  must  have  sunk  when  he 
reflected  on  the  men  who  had  succeeded,  and  himself  who 
failed  —  on  the  sennon  which  he  put  into  Marcel's  mouth 
fourteen  years  before. 

He  had  complained  of  languor  and  faintness  for  some 
time.  The  winter  killed  him.  He  died  in  a  hospital  after 
a  fortnight's  illness,  his  last  moments  of  work  bcin^  spent 
in  revising  his  poems  ;  Mimi  the  faithful,  for  Kodoliuie  had 
his  Himi  who  loved  him,  attended  on  him  to  tne  last. 
After  paaaiuK  nil  his  life  as  a  Voltairean  and  an  infidel,  he 
died  (71  bon  Chretien,  with  a  priest  at  his  bedside.  All  lit- 
erary Paris  attended  his  funeral,  whither  also,  out  of  re- 
spect for  their  tacer  valet,  came  the  whole  of  the  Pays 
Latin.  The  day  was  fog^  and  cloudy  —  a  fitting  time  for 
the  funeral  of  one  whosenie  had  been  a  long  succession  of 
rainy  dars.  And  then  the  critics  wrote  te^ul  notices  of 
him  —  those  bright  and  sympathetic  notices  which  they  do 
M  well  in  France.  If  he  had  been  an  £ngliehinan,  they 
would  have  had  his  life  all  written  out  ready  for  use,  to  be 

Eulled  down  and  printed,  dry  and  hard,  on  the  day  after 
is  death.  His  life,  with  all  its  embarrasaments,  disappoint- 
menlo,  and  miseries,  may  be  taken  as  a  bitter  contrast  to 
Harcel'a  sermon,  which  be  wrote  at  six-and-twenty.  Who 
would  deiire  such  a  life  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  be  "  respecta- 
ble," when  respectability  means  comfort,  ease,  dignity,  and 
a  decent  income  7 

He  died,  and  we  pity  him.  Why  ?  Ia  it  not  because  he 
lets  ns  see  his  heart  V  He  was  a  sympathetic  man ;  so,  be- 
cause he  can  feel  the  stru^les  of  others,  we  too  feel  for  him. 
And  then  one  fancies  that  the  hand  of  fate  was  upon  him. 
In  his  early  lack  of  education,  his  isolation  from  the  real 
world,  bis  entranced  alisorption  in  the  present,  his  exagger- 
ated idea  of  the  world  of  pleasure,  we  see  so  many  snares 


and  pit&lls,  into  all  of  which  he  tumbles  and  foils  by 
turns.  He  should  have  been  taken  into  that  quiet  domestic 
life  in  which  poor  France,  so  much  decried  in  these  evil  days, 
is  so  rich.  'There  he  would  bave  found  peace  and  a  wider 
world.  But  bis  guardian  angel  was  asleep  when  he  wanted 
help  i  so  he  blundered,  naturally  enough.  What  are  they 
about — these  guardian  angels  —  that  they  let  thiugs  turn 
out  BO  badly? 


LADY  DUGDALE'S  DIAMONDS. 

"  Shk  was   not   My  Lady  then."      Thus  Mr.  Tliomns 

Walters,  the  rotund,  rubicund,  good-tempered  landlord  of 
that  well-known  village  inn,  "  'The  Ihigdale  Arms,"  which 
han^  forth  its  sign,  resplendent  with  all  the  colors  of  tlie 
rainbow  and  a  dazzling  amount  of  gold  emblazoning,  acro^H 
the  green,  friend  or  stranger  must  pass  by,  if  ha  wish  t<i 
reach  Oakhill,  Lord  Dugdale's  ancestral  seat. 

She  was  not  My  Lady  then,  although  we  often  called 
her  my  lady,  fbr  she  had  married  in  order  to  get  aa  near 
having  a  right  to  be  so  addressed  aa  an  Honorable  could 
brin^  her  ;  and  I  name  my  story  "Lady  Dugdale's  DLi- 
monds  "  for  that  reason. 

'  There  were  plenty  of  heirs  between  her  husband  and  tlii: 
title  when  we  took  up  housekeeping  at  Johnesborough,  bnl 
they  are  all  dead  and  gone. 

Mr.  Will,  my  old  master,  is  now  Earl  of  Dugdale.  I 
have  known  him  hard  up  fbr  a  guinea,  and  this  day  he  cnii 
hold  big  own  with  the  wealthiest  in  the  land. 

He  is  just  the  same  as  ever,  though  —  just  the  sanie 
careless,  kindly  gentleman  we  all  loved  so  dearly. 

There  is  much  talk  in  these  days  about  servants  carinj- 
for  nothing  and  no  one,  save  their  own  interests  and  their 
own  selves.  For  my  part,  I  say  there  always  were  and 
there  always  will  be  some  masters  and  some  miatresFi^s 
no  servant  could  tike. 

I  never  served  any  one,  except  Mr.  Will,  and  I  cnri 
honestly  aay  I  would  have  gone  through  fire  and  wati-i- 

The  Honorable  William  Pattingham  —  that  was  his 
name  and  title.  My  father  chanced  to  be  one  of  the 
tenants  on  the  Oakhill  estate,  where  Mr.  Will,  an  orphan, 
was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  the  seventh  Earl;  and  many 
a  morning  we  two  little  lads  whipped  the  trout  stream,  or 
surprised  Fusa  at  an  early  toilette,  or  startled  the  par- 
tridges amongst  the  stubble. 

Ml  I  that  was  a  rare  life  1  I  would  not  get  up  now  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  land  the  finest  trout  that 
ever  swam  —  but,  look  you,  I  would  give  all  I  am  ever 
like  to  be  worth  in  this  world  to  wish  to  cross  the  dewy 
meadows  at  the  first  streak  of  day,  and  feel  mr  heart  bound 
with  an  indescribable  joy  at  sight  of  the  fields  whence  the 
grain  had  been  carried,  brightening  as  the  sun  rose  and 
climbed  higher  and  higher. 

Well,  it  only  comes  to  this  —  I  was  young  and  1  am  old, 
and  other  lads  whip  the  trout  streams  and  flush  the  par- 
tridges and  astonish  Madame  Hare;  for  the  world  is  going 
and  coming,  and  I  am  going  ~-  and  some  one  else  Is  coming 
fast  after  me,  and  there  is  somebody  behind  him,  and 
somebody  else  following  that  one  in  turn. 

Aye,  it  is  a  queer  road  we  travel  from  boyhood  on,  anil 
ever  on,  as  fast  as  ever  our  feet  will  carry  us,  till  we  reach 
a  point  when  we  want  to  turn  back  for  good,  and  never  bu 
anrthii]g  again  but  boys  for  evermore. 

You  will  wonder  at  a  fat  old  fellow  like  mc  ~-  nothing  but 
a  village  innkeeper  —  having  Euch  notions  as  these ;  but  if 
you  had  known  Mr.  Will  when  he  was  a  youn^  man,  you 
would  not  be  surprised  at  my  having  learned  what  nns 
since  passed  many  a  lonely  hour  of  my  life. 

He  was  the  most  devil-me-care  young  gentleman  I  ever 
did  ace  — always  in  debt!  always  falhng  in  love  — quite 
as  often  falling  out  of  it  —  in  one  way  the  most  reckless, 
restless,  extravagant  master  a  man  could  have  had,  and 
yet  in  another,  thoughtful,  and  occasionally  even  sad. 

"  Why  did  my  uncle  bring  me  up  to  all  this,  Tom  ?  "  he 
would  say  sometimes,  pointing  to  the  useless  and  expen- 
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•iTe  Mlicles  he  gathered  abont  him.  "  Why  did  he  rot  |>ut 
me  to  some  honest  calling?     If  he  had  not  a  living  to 

Sare,  why  could  aot  he  have  made  a  lawyer  of  me?  I 
ink,  ToiD.  I  might  have  been  Chief  Jaitice  myself,  is»n- 
ing  urgent  inTitations  to  tsHoiib  poor  wretchei  to  appear 
b«%)re  hia  most  gracious  Majesty,  ioslaad  of  baTing  to 
decline  bis  most  gracious  Majesty's  pressing  inritations  a« 
best  I  can.  It  ia  enough  to  drive  a  fellow  mad.  I  hare 
the  tastes,  bahits,  extravagances  of  ten  thousand  a  year, 
■nd  I  never  bad  but  a  bare  five  hundred  pounds  peranuum, 
which  went  to  the  Jews  (would  the  race  had  never  been 
permitted  to  leave  Babylon)  half  a  century  ago,  or  tbere- 

Tbat  was  his  style,  and  a  man,  no  matter  how  stupid  he 
might  be,  could  not  help  brightening  np  a  little  under  such 
an  employer. 

We  were  very  much  like  horses ;  a  slow  one  always 
tries  to  keep  pace  with  a  fast  goer  —  I  did.  For  instance, 
I  did  not  understand  what  Mr.  Will  meant  by  an  in- 
vitation to  appear  before  George  the  Fourth,  till  I  had 
read  the  next  writ  which  my  master  flung  down  on  bis 
dressing-tsble  with  an  oath,  when  that  little  blackguard, 
Simeon  —  a  true  descendant  of  him  who,  with  his  brother 
Levi,  is  stismatized  in  Holy  Writ,  as  "having  instruments 
of  cruelty  in  Ibeir  habitations"  —  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  asked  him  ratber  pressiugly,  to  spend  the 
evening  at  Mr.  Absalom's  in  Cursitor  Street. 

The  wretch  had  contrived  to  reach  even  the  innermost 
sanctuary  by  representing  himself  as  a  hair-dresser,  and  his 


uu  uress-coai  anu  neipeu  nim  on  wiui  anoiner,  noiuing  imi 
his  hand  just  aa  if  he  bad  been  my  equal  —  and  by  that  I 
knew  he  ieU  it  dreadfully  —  "  good-by,  and  keep  up  your 
spirits.  I  will  disappoint  these  cursed  Jews  one  of  tiiese 
t&ys,  if  it  be  even  at  the  expense  of  an  ounce  of  lead." 

And  then,  with  a  mocking  bow,  he  turned  to  Simeon 
and  said,  "  It  is  not  to  your  tribe  I  am  alluding,  my  dear 
fellow.  I  fancy  it  has  not  been  all  milk  and  honey  with 
your  branch  of  the  family,  and  the  rough  part  of  the  labor 
fell  to  your  share,  even  at  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Possibly 
yon  did  the  hod-work  there,  which  wonld  have  made  even 
an  Irishman  dizzy." 

And  so  he  went — a  gentleman  ev^  inch  of  him  —  for 
die  last  time  to  Cursitor  Street. 

You  may  guess  how  I  felt  after  be  was  gone.  Every 
dme  these  fellows  had  him  in  their  clutches,  it  seemed 
harder  and  harder  for  htm  to  get  out  of  tliem  again. 

All  he  owned  bad  gone  long  and  long  before.  His 
relatives  would  neither  give  nor  lend  him  a  shilling.  His 
&iends  were  getting  tiied,  and  I  could  not  wonder  at  It- 
One  gentleman  may  be  willing  enough  to  help  another  at 
a  pinch,  but  it  is  not  in  Christian  nature  to  like  spending 
good  money  to  fill  a  Jew's  cofiers. 

I  sat  down  in  the  dressing-room  he  had  jusl  left,  with 
his  clothes  littered  about  as  he  had  thrown  them  off,  and 
wondered  where  we  could  turn  for  help  —  wondered  till  I 


so,  where  that  one  ought  to  be  looked  for. 

And  then,  supposing  somebody  could  be  found  now,  who 
would  help  him  on  the  next  occasion  ? 

Things  nad  been  getting  worse  and  worse  with  us  for  a 
long  time. 

My  head  was  young  tiien,  but  it  grew  giddy  reckoning 
up,  or  rather  trying  to  reckon  up,  what  he  owed,  and  how 
the  tangle  was  ever  to  be  unravelled,  when  who  should 
walk  in  but  a  lawyer  who  bad  seen  Ur:  Will  through  with 
»  few  bad  scrapes. 

Though  on  the  last  occasion  he  had  vowed  he  would 
never  advance  another  sixpence,  still  my  heart  leaped  into 
my  mouth  for  joy  at  sight  of  him. 

"Tour  master  is  gone  to  Berkeley  Square,  Waiters,  I 
foppose,"  he  began.  "  I  saw  the  Countess  was  entertain- 
ing, as  I  passed,  but  1  thought  I  would  take  my  chance  of 
finding  him  dressing,  and  late,  as  usual.  Will  you  tell 
him  he  had  better  keep  out  of  the  way  for  a  little  while  ? 


Mur»(on  is  going  to  arrest,  and  two  or  three  more  will 
Ibllow  suit.  Thought  he  would  like  to  know.  What  an  ex- 
travagant sinner  it  is  I  "  he  added,  looking  at  the  array  of 
ariicleaon  the  toilette-table;  and  he  woatdhave  gone  with 
that,  but  I  shut  the  door,  and  implored  him  to  listen  to  me. 

My  head,  as  I  have  said,  was  dizzy  with  thinking,  and 
planninj;,  and  scheming,  and  I  was  thankful  to  find  any 
one  to  speak  to  about  our  trouble. 

Mr.  Will's  debts  had  that  night,  so  to  speak,  marshalled 
themselves  belbre  my  eyes,  and  I  faced  them  as  he  would 
not  have  done,  and  talked  of  them  as  he  coold  not. 

Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  talk  so  freely  of  things  that  I 
only  knew  in  confidence  ;  but  I  could  not  help  iL  I  loved 
Mr.  Will  with  all  my  heart,,  and  those  Jews,  with  their 
evil  faces,  and  heavy  gold  chains  sprawling  over  their 
gaudy  waistcoats,  and  huge  rings  on  their  dirty  fiDcera, 
had  fitted  me  with  a  disgust  and  hatred  that  I  could  not 
have  expressed  in  words. 

Although  be  happened  to  be  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Perrin  was 
a  gentleman.  As  a  rule,  I  do  not  think  much  of  lawyers 
and  such  like ;  but  they  say  every  mle  has  it  exceptitmi, 
and  Mr.  Perrin  was  an  exception  to  mine. 

I  think  he  must  have  been  fond  of  Mr.  Will,  too.  Law- 
yers, even  the  worst  of  them,  I  have  noticed,  entertain  a 
sort  of  sneaking  fondness  for  wild  characters,  for  reckUas, 
improvident  chaps,  such  as  Mr.  Will  used  to  be.  It  is  the 
redeeming  point  iibout  them.  There  may  be  a  providtnce 
about  it,  too,  as  there  is  about  a  mother  being  fondest  at 
her  lame,  or  blind,  or  imbecile  child.  Anyhow,  it  was  not 
for  the  money  he  got  out  of  Mr.  Will,  his  lawyer  looked 
aller  bis  affairs  then.  He  is  making  a  good  thing  of  the 
Earl  of  Diigdale'B  estates  nowj  but  Lordi  which  of  us 
then  even  dreamed  he  would  some  day  reign  at  Oakhill? 

I,  for  one,  never  could  have  served  him  as  1  did,  with  a 
perfectly  single  heart,  had  such  a  change  seemed  probable, 
or  even  possible. 

1  stuck  to  him  as  one  might  to  a  cheery  comrade  in  » 
bitter  fioht,  or  a  shipwrecked  companion  to  a  —  but  there, 
w^  do  I  go  on  talking  such  nonsense  7 

He  was  a  poor  master  and  I  a  poor  servant,  and  be 
made  me  his  friend,  and  I  loved  him,  for  all  he  was  the 
Honorable  William  Pattingham,  and  I  Tom  Wallers  ;  and 
I  think,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  was  fond  of  Mr.  Will, 
Mr.  Perrin  liked  him  too. 

With  a  very  grave  fiwe  he  listened  to  what  I  had  to  aay, 
and  then  he  remarked,  — 

"  I  had  no  idea  thit^  were  so  bad  as  all  this  comes  to, 
Walters." 

Then  I  made  answer,  — 

"  Sir,  they  are  worse ;  and  you  wonld  think  so  too,  if 
only  in  a  minute,  so  to  speak,  T  was  able  to  remember  all 
about  everything." 

"  Yon  have  remembered  enough,"  he  said,  and  sat  for 
a  minute  quiet.  Then  he  got  up  to  go,  but  stopped  to 
observe,  — 

■'  I  wish  your  master  wonld  follow  my  advice." 

"He  would  follow  anything,  sir,  that  meant  ease  of  mind 
and  a  berth  in  the  Colonies,"  I  was  bold  enough  to  reply. 

"  Followinz  my  advice  would  mean  ease  of  mind  and'a 
comfortable  life  in  England." 

"  Ah  I  sir,  I  don't  think  hia  pride  would  let  him  do 
that,"  I  answered,  for  I  thought  Mr.  Perrin  wanted  my 
master  to  pass  through  the  Court,  and  I  knew  it  would  go 
sorely  against  the  grain  to  have  such  a  proposal  even  made 


It  was  not  the  fashion  then,  as  it  is  now,  for  noblemen 
to  shuffle  off  their  debts  in  that  way,  like  any  butcher  at 
greengrocer  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  veir  idea  of  its  be- 
ing supposed  Mr.  Will  could  so  demean  himself  made  me 
speak  quick  and  sharp ;  but  Mr.  Perrin  only  laughed.  Mid 

"  His  pride  did  not  eland  in  the  way  of  his  getting  into 
debt,  and  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  bis  getting  out 
of  it ;  it  is  not  so  much  his  pride,  though,  as  his  prejudices." 
I  looked  in  a  dictionary,  aller  he  went  away,  to  learn  what 
he  meant  by  the  last  word,  but  the  dictionary  explanation 
did  not  help  me. 
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Next  day  be  came  back  again.  "MarBlca  has  been 
pail],"  be  said,  "  and  jour  master  has  left  Curaitor  Street ; 
but  I  have  advised  bim  not  to  come  back  here  until  an 
arrangement  can  be  effected  with  the  tribes  of  Iirael ;  so 
if  you  put  up  some  of  bis  clothea  I  will  take  them  with 

"  Can't  I  go  to  him,  sir?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  you  bad  better  stay  where  you  are,  and  answer 
questions.  AJI  you  know  about  Mr.  Fattingbam  is,  that 
he  was  arrested  last  night,  and  you  have  not  beard  irom 
him  since.  You  need  not  mention  my  name  in  connection 
with  his  affairs." 

"  No,  sir.  Please  give  my  duty  to  Mr.  Will,  and  I  hope 
he  won't  be  long  away." 

"  If  he  follows  my  advice  he  will  never  come  back  bere," 
said  Mr.  Pen-in. 

But  Mr.  Will  did  come  back.  Months  atler  that  night 
when  Simeon  arrested  him,  he  walked  into  his  rooms  as  if 
he  had  only  left  them  an  hour  before. 

"  Yes,  Tom,  1  am  tree,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  awk- 
ward expression  of  delight  at  seeing  him  once  more,  "  and 
fet  I  have  lost  my  liberty  —  there's  a  paradox !  —  at  least 
shall  lose  it  at  half  past  eleven  to-morrow  morning." 

Still  I  was  BO  Btupia,'!  dil  not  lee  bia  meanine. 

"  Ob  I  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  "  J  was  in  hopes  all  that  was 


"  All  what  V 


ir?"  he  repeated;  then  burst  o 


arrests,  untesa  I  am  a  greater  idiot  than 
I  take  myself  to  be — no  more  royal  invitations,  unless 
they  are  dated  from  Windsor  Castle  —  no  more  credit  — 
eTeiythine  is  to  be  cash  on  delivery  for  the  future  with 
Will  Pattingham  ~  ironically  styled  The  Honorable." 

"  Have  you  bad  monev  left  you,  sir?  "  I  asked;  "or,"  I 
added,  a  light  breaking  in  upon  me,  "  ia  it "  — 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Will,  "  it  is  "  —  My  heart  leaped  up 
into  my  mouth,  and  then  fell  buck  again  like  a  leaden 
weight.  I  tried  to  wish  him  joy  —  I  tried  to  look  cheerful 
and  pleasant,  but  it  would  not  do.  He  saw  the  news  had 
shocked  me,  and  bo  be  went  on  :  — 

"  All  men  must  die,  you  know,  and  I  suppose  most  men 
must  marrv ;  at  any  rate,  I  must ;  and  therefore  it  behooves 
me  to  make  the  best  of  a  —  good  bargain;"  be  finished 
after  a  pause  so  slight,  that  many  a  one  might  not  have  no- 
ticed it.  "  The  lady  is  wealthy,  generous,  and  kind ;  my 
people  are  delighted  with  the  mat^  ;  they  make  no  objec- 
tion on  the  score  of  family ^ — why,  indeed,  should  they? 
Her  grandfather  on  the  one  side  bore  a  name  better  known 
throughout  England  than  that  of  Fattingbam  — -  Smith. 
Her  grandfather  on  the  other  side  came  of  an  almost 
equally  old  race  —  he  was  a  Jones.  Her  father  thought 
the  two  names  too  good  to  be  divorced,  and  so  dubbed  him- 
self'Smyjthe-Jobnea;'  afler  which  he  died,  and  bequeathed 
his  cognomen  and  fortune  to  his  only  daughter  Amelia  Se- 
lina  Annabella,  whom  I  am  to  marry  tc-morrow." 

"  Are  —  are  you  going  to  take  me  with  you,  sir,  on  the 
wedding  trip  ?  "  J  asked,  wondering  whether  the  old  life 
was  indeed  all  past  —  whether  with  his  marriage  a  life  so 
utterly  new  was  to  begin,  that  it  should  mean  for  him  no 
Tom  —  for  me  no  Mr.  Will. 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  be  said,  with  one  of  bis  queer  old 
smiles.  "  You  Uke  a  pretty  face,  Tom,  and  it  would  not 
suit  for  you  to  be  flirting  witb  my  wite's  maid.  The  future 
Mrs.  Pattingham  has  strict  ideas,  and  might  not  approve 
of  any  indiscretion.  There  —  I  declare  the  fellow  has 
tears  in  bis  eyes.  Tom,  do  you  think  my  marriage  is  going 
to  part  us  ?  Did  you  think  me  Bucb  a  cold-blooded  mon- 
ster as  to  contemplate  flinging  over  an  old  friend  —  for  you 
are  my  friend  ?  I  bave  been  considerinz  into  what  good 
berth  I  can  slip  you  in  the  new  establishment,  and  have 
decided  that  you  shall  be  butler.  You  must,  therefore,  go 
down  to  Johneaborough,  and  have  everything  ready  for  our 
return.  We  are  not  to  reside  much  in  London.  I  mean 
to  become  a  model  country  gentleman,  I  shall  interfere 
with  the  poor  people,  and  see  that  the  children  learn  their 
catechism. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  grandmother  is  so  charmed  with  my 


prospects  that  she  has  sent  me  her  diamonds  to  present  to 
the  bride.  They  came  to  her,  not  through  the  Palting- 
hama,  but  someof  berown  moreaugnst  progenitors.  They 
would  have  been  a  catch  for  the  Jews,  in  the  good  old 
times  — eh,  Tom?" 

I  answered  him  with  what  spirit  and  heart  I  could  mus- 
ter. The  old  times  had  often  been  bad  enough ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  the  new  times  were  promisug  to  be  worse 
■till. 

We  were  entering  upon  evil  days,  I  thought  to  myself — 
days  when  the  hours  would  pass  r^ularly,  with  all  life  and 
hope  and  eiyoyment  taken  out  of  them.  This  was  what 
had  come  of  followinK  Mr.  Perrin's  advice.  In  my  soul  I 
cursed  him  —  for  which,  if  that  gentleman  were  here  now, 
1  would  humbly  beg  his  pardon. 

"  You  will  let  me  know  where  you  are  going  to  be  mar~ 
ried,  air  ?  "  I  s^d,  afler  awhile.     "  I  should  like  "  — 

"  To  be  present  when  the  bolt  is  drawn,"  be  interrupted. 
"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  need  be  any  difficulty 
about  the  matter.  The  sacrifice  is  to  take  place  at  St. 
George's,  of  course;  and  —  yea,  jou  may  come  —  only, 
Tom,  my  lad,  if  you  feel  surprised  at  anything  in  the  cere- 
mony, try  not  to  look  so,  there's  a  good  fellow,  and  keep  a 
still  tongue  afterwards ;  "  and  with  that  he  held  out  nia 
hand,  and  I  —  well,  you  can  think  what  you  please  about 
it ;  but  we  had  been  boys  together,  and  I  loved  him,  and 
he  seemed  going  away  from  me  forever.  So  I  kissed  it, 
and  then  broke  out  ciying  like  a  woman  —  or  a  fool. 

"  Cbeer  up,  Tom,"  be  exclaimed ;  "  when  we  come  back 
vou  will  know  Mrs.  Pattingham  for  the  true,  honest,  amia- 
ble creature  she  is.  She  has  been  liberality  itself  to  me, 
and  I  only  hope  I  may  be  able  to  make  her  as  good  a  bus- 
band  as  she  deserves.  1  mean  to  try-  Heaven  knows  I 
do,"  he  added,  and  then  be  went  off  humming  an  opera 
ur  \  and  I  thoiwht  I  had  seen  the  last  of  light-hearted,  and 
easy-going  Mr,  Will. 

The  next  morning  I  thought  so  more  than  ever.  As  the 
bride  came  down  the  aiale,  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm, 
I  caught  a  glimpae  of  her  face  for  the  first  time,  i  knew 
then  uie  part  of  the  ceremony  he  imagined  would  surprise 
me,  and  I  turned  my  face  towards  the  wall,  that  no  one 
might  see  the  amazement  I  knew  was  written  on  it- 
She  looked  old  enough  to  be  his  mother.  She  was  ugly 
enough  to  have  been  burnt  for  a  witch  in  the  days  when 
witchea  were  burnt  She  had  no  figure^ihe  was  no 
shape- — ahe  had  no  presence;  and  her  tall,  handsome, 
winning,  gracious,  well-born  husband  had  aold  himself  for 
life  to  Uiia  woman,  to  gut  out  of  the  hands  of  those  Jews. 
Though  1  was  in  a  church  I  prefixed  a  word  \x>  Jews  that 
I  won't  repeat  here ;  and  meeting  Simeon  in  Piccadilly,  on 
my  way  home,  I  had  much  ado  to  keep  from  knocking  him 

1  wish  I  had  now.  The  will  to  doit  and  the  opportunity, 
never  dovetailed  so  neatly  together  afterwards. 

But  it  is  the  story  of  the  diamonds  I  was  to  tell, 
you  remind  me.  Patience,  I  am  coming  to  that.  You 
have  now  the  main  threads  of  it  in  your  band-  I  served 
the  Honorable  William  Pattingham,  who,  marrying  Miss 
Smyjthe-JohDes,  promoted  me  to  be  butler  at  Jchnesbor- 

To  Mrs.  Pattinnbam,  Lady  Du^ale  —  the  Dowager,  I 
mean  —  presented  her  wonderful  diamonds,  which  Mr.  Will 
sent  to  Rundell  and  Bridge  to  be  reset.  His  wife  wanted 
to  wear  them  on  the  occasion  of  her  presentation  at  Court. 
Thus  the  diamonds  were  at  the  jewelers,  I  at  Johnes- 
borough,  and  Mr.   Will  and  his  wife   on   their  wedding 

It  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Will,  giving  i 

tiace  at  Johnesborough  ;  but  I  could  not  help  wii       ^ 
ad   arranged  that  I  Siould   learn  my  duties  before  going 

Wfaen  a  stem  and  stately  housekeeper,  who  bad  been  at 
Johnesborough  in  the  time  of  SmyjUiejohnes,  addressed 
me,  I  wished  my  shoes  were  big  euough  to  hide  in.  How- 
ever, I  took  heart  of  grace,  after  awhile,  and  gave  her  my 
confidence  —  told  her  how  I  had  been  Mr.  WilPa  own  man } 
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bow  of  liu  goodneii  he  had  choiea  me  to  fill  the  post  of 
butler;  hoir  I  knew  little  or  nothiag  of  what  a  butier  was 
expected  to  do  ;  and,  Ut  wind  np  all,  how  thonUul  I  should 
be  if  she  would  give  me  a  few  lunts. 

Over  her  Epectaclei  the  old  lady  looked  at'me  for  a  minute. 
Tiiau  she  ssid,  "  Young  man,  jou  will  do;  joa  are  modest 
and  ingenaouB."  (Somehow,  it  seemed  to  me  I  waa  then 
always  running  up  against  people  who  used  long  wordf.) 
"  I  will  instruct  you  myself.  Few  persons,  male  or  female, 
know  more  of  the  nature  of  a  butler's  duties  thau  I." 

Which  was  quite  true.  Mrs.  Barrett  deserved  all  the 
praise  she  was  good  enough  to  bestow  on  herself. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Will  returned,  I  had  learned  enonvh 
not  to  disgrace  bis  recommendation.  Indeed,  my  Lady 
herself  seemed  surprised  at  my  pnKrress,  for  she  said  to 
%y,"Iha<fnonoUon,  Wr  '     ' 


'alters,  yon  bad 
ao  idea  of  the  duties  of  your  position.  Even  my  dear  father 
could  have  found  no  fault  with  the  manner  in  which  you 
diBcharge  them." 

This  was  bi^h  praise  from  her  Ladyship.  The  doings 
of  Jobnes  of  Johnesborough  seemed,  in  those  days,  right 
in  the  sight  of  his  daughter  —  as  right  as  her  own  doings 
do  now. 

Ho  one  ever  can  tell  how  a  marriage  will  turn  out  I 
am  sure,  had  any  person  told  me,  that  day  in  St.  George's 
Church,  1  should  some  time  consider  my  master  had  done 
a  good  thing  for  himself  in  taking  Miss  Jobnes  for  better 
for  worse,  I  must  have  laughed  out  in  very  scorn  and  bit- 
terness; but  ihe  pair  had  not  been  long  back  at  Johnes- 
borough before  1  Wan  to  believe  she  was  the  very  wife  for 
Mr.  Will. 

If  she  was  fussy  and  fidgety  —  and  who  could  donbt  her 
being  both  7  —  Mr.  Will  was  loo  much  the  olber  way.  She 
kept  things  together;  she  prevented  his  geltiog  Into  debt 
again  ;  she  led  him  into  paths  of  respectability  so  fenced 
in  by  ideas,  and  traditions,  and  responsibilities,  and  pro- 
prieties, that  I  think  it  would  have  been  next  to  impopsible 
for  any  man  to  break  bounds,  even  had  he  wished  to  do  so. 
But  Mr.  Will  did  not  wish.  For  the  first  time,  be  had  a 
chance  given  him  of  doin^  well;  and  he  was  not  above 
taking  advantage  of  it.  .1  know  he  felt  his  wife  had  given 
him  ali  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  bestow,  and  that  it  be- 
hooved him  to  try  to  make  her  some  return.  When  he 
married  bor  there  was  not  a  morsel  of  love  on  his  side ; 
but  it  grew.  Day  by  day,  month  by  month,  year  by  year, 
it  went  on  putting  out  buds  and  shoots  ;  and  now  1  doubt 
if  there  is  a  man  in  Ihe  county  fonder  of  his  wife  and  the 
mother  of  his  children  'than  William,  Earl  of  Dugdsle. 
And  as  for  the  Countess,  I  think  she  gets  younger  every 
week,  and  she  is  not  half  so  plain  as  she  was  when  she  re- 
lieved Mr.  Will  of  bis  debts,  and  took  it  in  band  to  make 
a  steady,  respectable,  and  respected  country  gcDtleman  of 

But  I  am  running  ahead  too  fast.  When  she  came  home 
to  Jonesborough  I  did  not  much  care  fur  her,  and  I  liked 
her  ways  still  less  ;  fussing  here,  and  fuming  (here  ;  wor- 
rying herself  about  the  merest  triSes,  and  nothing  to  be 
put  out  of  the  regular  course  even  for  a  moment. 

If  she  had  got  bold  of  any  gentleman  less  easy-nalured 
and  sweet-tempered  than  Mr.  Will,  she  would  have  driven 
him,  or  be  would  have  driven  her,  mad  in  three  months. 
Even  Mrs.  Barrett  confessed  that  in  some  things  Mrs.  Pal^ 
tiiU[ham  was  difficult  to  please. 

I  tried  to  please  ber  for  Mr.  Will's  sake,  and  was  making 
way  in  her  good  graces,  when  one  day  there  came  a  letter 
from  some  place  very  tar  away,  where  old  I^dy  Patting- 
ham,  the  Dowser,  generally  spent  three  parts  of  the  year, 
aaying  she  was  dangerously  ill,  and  summoning  Mr.  Will 
and  my  Lady  to  her  side. 

Mr.  Will  was  her  favorite  of  the  whole  family.  She  bad 
done  a  great  deal  for  him,  to  my  knowledee  —  paid  debts 
for  him  often,  and  given  him  money,  together  with  a  large 

Quantity  of  good  advice,  and  ihen,  finding  that  notliing 
id  him  any  permanent  good,  she  tired,  like  the  best  of  hu 
friends,  and  returned  the  letters  he  sent  ber,  unopened. 

Still  ber  heart  waa  with  him,  everybody  knew  ;  and  her 
-induct  in  the  matter  of  the  diamonds  proved  that  she  was 


my  Lady.  She  was  not  mercenary  exactly,  and  yet  ihe 
was  snmciently  worldly-wise  to  know  it  would  be  folly  to 
throw  away  the  chance  of  a  I^;acy,  and  accordingly  she 
would  bear  of  no  delay  on  this  occasion,  but  was  even 
more  anxious  than  Mr.  Will  to  start  at  once> 

Anyhow,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  they  left  Johnes- 
borough the  same  day  the  news  arrived.  In  a  letter  Mr. 
Will  wrote  to  me  Oota  London,  be  said  neither  bte  uncle 
nor  the  Conntess  waa  in  London,  that  he  would  not  wut 
for  the  Earl's  company,  but  travel  on  without  delay.  The 
period  of  bis  return  must  be  uncertain  ;  but  be  would  send 
instructions  home  from  time  to  time. 

Thus,  once  acain  we  were  all  quiet  at  JtdiDetboroagb ; 
and  mighty  dull  I  found  it,  after  London. 

True,  one  day  we  were  all  flnng  into  a  state  of  excitement 
by  a  visit  from  the  Earl.  Posting  up  from  the  North, 
where  be  had  been  staying,  he  took  Johnesborough  in  hia 
way,  and  put  the  footman,  who  answered  the  door,  into  a 
state  of  bewilderment  by  asking  to. see  me. 

"Is  Thomas  Walters  here?"  inquired  bis  Lordship; 
"■end  him  to  me  directly;"  and,  without  waiting  to  ne 
asked,  he  walked  into  the  library,  the  Aoat  of  wbicb 
chanced  to  be  open. 

I  found  the  Earl  in  one  of  bis  tempers. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Will  being  sent  tor,  and 
he  not?  Was  not  the  dying  lady  his  mother,  and  who 
could  be  nearer  to  ber  than  be  ?  What  had  Mr.  WiU 
said  ?  Did  I  know  who  sent  the  letter?  Had  1  heard 
anything  of  its  contents?  Though  I  was  but  a  servant 
still,  I  had  known  the  Earl  all  my  life,  and  be  spoke  to  me 
just  as  fi'eely  and  as  angrily  as  Mr.  Will  might  have  done, 
if  anything  had  chanced  to  put  him  in  a  passion. 

Careless  about  his  papers  as  about  all  his  other  concens, 
my  master  bad  tossea  the  doctor's  letter  on  his  table,  and 
left  it  there;  and  as  I  knew  he  had  no  secrets  fixim  any- 


managed  to  do  BO  at  last,  and  then,  tbrowine 
it  down,  broke  forth  again  —  What  was  tlie  meaning  m 
their  not  sending  to  him  'I 

"  The  letter  may  have  gone  astray,  my  Lord,"  I  ven- 
tured to  suggest,  and  my  words  fell  like  oil  on  troubled 

It  might  ~-  it  bad ;  here  was  the  solotion  of  the  enigma. 
Of  course  his  mother  would  send  for  him.  Thus  the  Earl 
ran  on,  ending  by  aaying  I  was  an  honest  fellow  and  attached 
to  tbe  family. 

The  mercury  of  his  temper  fell  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen. 
His  voice  resumed  its  usual  tone;  his  brow  cleared;  he 
threw  himself  into  an  easy  chair,  and  allowed  me  to  get 
him  some  refreshment.  He  praised  tbe  vintages  loved  Dy 
the  departed  Smyjthe-Johnes,  talked  to  me  about  Mr.  Will 


and  my  new  mistress,  spoke  of  his  own  s  ,  ,  _  . 
word,  was  as  pleasant  as  any  gentleman  could  be.  Tliere 
were  some  letters  for  his  nephew  and  for  his  nephew's 
wife ;  and  when  I  mentioned  this  fact,  be  "  graciously,"  to 

3uote  Mrs.  Barrett,  offered  to  take  charge  of  them.  In- 
ecd,  the  whole  establishment  seemed  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  honor  done  to  it,  and  appeared  satisfied  that 
Miss  Jobnes  had  made  an  exceedingly  good  investment 
when  sbe  married  Mr.  Will. 

I  was  treated  also  with  more  deference  after  tbe  Earl's 
visit,  and  my  fettow-servants  asked  me  such  lots  of  ques- 
tions about  tbe  Dugdales  and  Fattingharas,  about  Oakhill, 
and  my  Lord's  house  in  town,  and  the  Dowager's  place  in 
the  country,  that  I  grew  sick  and  tired  of  the  very  name 
of  my  master's  family. 

*'  Al\er  all,"  I  thought  one  morning,  *■  if  our  old  life  waa 
anxious,  we  had  variety,  at  any  rate.  I  do  not  believe  I 
can  stand  this  much  longer." 

An  interruption  was  coming  to  the  monotony  for  which 
I  was  little  prepared ;  it  came  very  soon  indeed. 

That  same  evening,  I  was  walking  down  the  elm  avenue 
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which  people  came  troin  far  and  near  to  see,  when  I  met 
two  well-areased  men,  who  proceeded  quietly  on  without 
taking  the  leaat  notice  of  me.  1  coald  not  tell  what  made 
me  do  it,  but  when  they  had  traversed  some  twenty  j'snU, 
I  turned  and  followed.  By  the  time  they  reached  the 
honae  I  was  close  behind  them.  The  ball-door  stood  open, 
and  DO  the  threahbold  was  Catt«ran,  one  of  the  footmen, 
lazily  contemplating  the  landscape.  To  Mm  the  straagera 
addressed  themselves. 

"  Li  Mr.  Pattingham  within  7 "  asked  tlie  elder  and 
Btontei  of  the  two. 

"  No ;  be  is  not  at  home." 

"  When  do  you  expect  him  back  ?  " 

"  Can't  say ;  he  is  gone  abroad.  The  Dowager  Covnt- 
ess  of  Dugdale  is  ill,  and  sent  for  him."  CaCteron  added 
(his  piece  of  information,  not  out  of  any  civility  towards 
the  itrangen,  whom,  indeed,  he  had  treated  with  scant 
eoartesy,  but  because  he  never  willingly  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  of  tbe  Dugdalea  or  their  titles.  There 
was  a  pause  —  the  men,  who  did  not  look  like  gentlemen, 
thoufth  they  were  well-dressed,  exchanged  glances,  then 
tbe  eider  one  inquired,  — 

"  Is  Mr.  Pattingham's  servant,  Walters,  here,  or  has  he 
gone  abroad,  too  ? 

"  No  ;  be  is  standing  behind  yon ;  "  and  thus  indicated, 
I  came  forward. 

"  I  would  like  a  minnte's  private  conversation  with  yon, 
sir,"  sud  the  spokesman,  and  seeing  that  Catleron  would 
not  go,  and  that  tbe  stranger  would  not  speak  before  him, 
I  opened  tbe  door  of  a  smalt  cloak-room,  and  fallowed  (he 

Directly  I  had  done  so  he  closed  the  door,  and  said,  con- 
fidentially, — 

"  This  is  a  mighty  disagreeable  business,  Walters.  Had 
Mr.  Pattingham  been  at  borne  I  feel  no  doubt  the  matter 
might  have  been  settled  in  two  minutes ;  but  as  it  is,  I 
■mat  leave  a  man  here,  —  yes,  I  must" 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  "  —  I  gasped. 

*'  Tea,  1  do,"  he  ioterraptod.  "Most  of  his  debts  were 
arranged,  no  doubt ;  but  this  one,  at  any  rate,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  settled.  No  doubt  the  man  felt  hurt  at 
being  luit  out  in  tbe  cold.  Anyway,  he  is  very  bitter,  and 
■o  I'm  here ;  and  being  here,  1  must  leave  a  man." 

I  certainly  was  no  innocent  in  such  matters.  I  had  seen 
as  many  writs  and  witnessed  as  many  arrests  as  most  men 
who  were  not  sheriffs'  officers ;  and  yet  the  simplest  and 
most  timid  woman  could  nothave  felt  more  frightened  than 
did  I  at  eight  of  the  writ  he  handed  to  me. 

"Die  horror  of  such  a  tiling  happening  in  that  honse  as 
a  man  being  lefl  in  possession,  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 
Mrs.  Barrett  —  the  servants  ^-  what  should  I  say  to  them, 
—  what  explanation  could  I  ^ve  ? 

"  We  inighc  leave  the  place  and  the  country,  Mr.  Will 
and  I,  afler  such  a  disgrace  had  befallen  us ;  "  that  was 
what  I  tlionght  as  the  stranger  pushed  me,  trembling  in 
Bvety  Umb,  Into  a  seat. 

■■Let  us  talk  it  over,  and  see  what  can  be  done,"  he  said, 
not  UDkindly.  "  Mr.  Haman  told  me  to  aak  to  see  you,  if 
Mr.  Pattingham  chanced  to  be  out.  He  knew  your  master 
wotild  not  mind  standing  a  trifle  to  keep  the  matter  qniet." 

■*  You  are  from  Haman,  then,"  I  murmured.  Accursed 
had  that  name  been  always  in  my  ears,  doubly  accursed 
waa  it  now. 

■•  Yea,  and  I'll  make  it  straight  with  him,  so  as  to  eive 
ron  time  to  get  the  debt  paid.  It  would  have  a  bad  look 
'  )  here;  and  your  master  so  lately  married,  too. 
....  ■     ■      find 


You  had  better  represent  that  your  master  promised  t 
a  a  berth  —  that  he  did  Mr.  Fattinghai 


once.  (1  groaned  aloud.)  Come,  come,  you  were  man 
enough  in  London  ;  don't  pull  a  Ions  bee  now." 

Well,  the  upshot  itf  it  was,  that  he  went  away,  and  his 
man  stayed. 

•■  Look  here,"  said  the  latter  —  as  Ifl  was  not  looking 
at  him  —  "  I'll  make  things  pleasant  for  yon  as  far  as  I  can. 
WheD  Hr.  Pattingham  comes  back,  you  can  say  a  word  in 
my  favor,  and  I  am  sure,  by  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  ho 
won't  fotj^  I  tried  to  perfunn  a  disagreeable  duty  i^reea- 


bly.  Haman  gave  me  a  hint  ofhow  the  land  mightlie,  and 
I  am  not  a  fool." 

That  he  certainly  was  not.  Before  three  days  were  over, 
he  was  the  life  o^  the  servants'  ball.  He  won  Mrs.  Bar- 
rett's heart  by  giving  her  a  specific  for  corns,  and  he  made 
love  indiscriminately  to  the  housemaids  and  the  cook. 
They  were  all  expecting  him  to  propose,  and  1,  miserable  I, 
knowing  alt,  bad  to  look  on  and  laugh  with  the  rest. 

When  I  returned  one  day  from  the  nearest  village,  Cat- 
teron  said  a  young  gentleman  ■'  was  wuHng  to  see  Mr. 
Waltara." 

"'Pears  to  me  you  have  more  visitors  than  Mr.  Patting- 
ham hisaelf,"  remarked  Catteron,  with  a  sniff.  How  it 
happened  I  could  not  tell  ;  but  in  precise  proportion  as 
Mr.  Sanders  grew  in  favor,  I  lost  it. 

I  went  into  the  library  where  the  joung  gentleman  sat 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Walters  7  "  he  said. 

■'  At  your  service,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"  I  have  brought  Mrs.  Pattingham's  diamonds ;  and  as 
my  instructions  were,  in  her  absence,  to  deliver  them  to  no 
one  but  you,  I  have  wMted  for  yonr  return." 

"  But,"  I  expostulated, "  how  does  it  happen  they  are 
sent  down  here  7  I  understood  Mr.  Pattingham,  they  were 
to  remain  at  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge's." 

" '   '  lothing   about  that,"    he   answered.      ■■  My 

order  to  deliver  them  here,  and  I  have 


principal' 

brougbt  I 


igbt  them.  Be  kind  enough  to  sign  your  name  there," 
ana  he  pushed  a  paper  towards  me. 

I  never  told  any  one,  except  Mrs.  Barrett,  those  dia- 
monds bad  come ;  they  were  a  weight  on  my  mind. 

I  slept  with  the  diamonds,  and  1  dreamt  of  them  ;  what 
a  trouble  I  had  no  one  suspected ;  no  one,  unless  it  might 
be  Mrs.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Sanders. 

"  If  I  were  in  your  place,  Thomas,"  said  the  former  to 
me,  "  I  would  take  the  plate  and  the  diamonds  over  lo  the 
bank  at  Lantree,  to-morrow." 

"  I'll  take  the  diamonds,  at  any  rate,"  I  answered,  groan- 
ing inwardly  over  Mrs.  Barrett's  want  of  comprehraslon. 

■'  If  she  only  knew  there  was  a  bailiff  in  the  house,  it 
would  be  a  comfort,"  I  considered. 

The  whole  affair  was  erowing  too  much  for  me,  how- 
ever ;  I  confessed  as  much  to  Mr.  Charles  Sanders,  who 
was  kind  and  sympathetic,  as  usuaL 

"  I  should  not  sit  up  late,  old  fellow,  if  I  were  you,  to- 
night; go  to  bed  early,  and  yon  will  find  yourself  another 
man  to-morrow." 

Which  advice  I  followed.  After  only  one  tumbler  of 
punch,  I  locked  myself  in  my  pantry,  where  I  had  latterly 
slept,  resolving  that  early  the  next  morning  I  would  take 
my  Lady's  diamonds  to  toe  bank  at  Lantree. 

So  great  a  relief  waa  this  resolve  to  my  mind,  that  I  fell 
into  a  dreamless  sleep,  from  which  I  was  awakened  by  a 
noise  as  of  some  one  trying  my  door ;  then  it,  the  door  I 
had  locked,  opened,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Sanders  appeared, 
carrying  a  lantern  cautionsly. 

"What,  Walters,  still  awake?"  he  said;  then,  before 
I  could  answer,  there  came  a  crashing  blow.  When  I 
came  to  myself,  the  sun  was  streaming  across  the  pantry, 
and  I  could  see  the  strong-room  had  been  broken  into  and 

Wilh  B  groan  1  dragged  my  bo^  into  the  passage,  where 
a  few  hours  afterwards  Catteron  found  me. 

For  days  and  weeks  I  lay  between  life  and  deadi, 
and  when  I  recovered,  it  waa  to  bear  from  Mr.  Wilt 
that  his  grandmother  had  never  been  ill;  that  the  whole 
matter  was  a  preconcerted  scheme ;  that  all  hia  debts  had 
been  arrangea  before  hia  marrii^ ;  that  Mr.  Charles  San- 
ders waa  no  bailiff,  only  a  remarkably  clever  thief,  whom 
the  law  hoped  eventually  to  catch  and  punish. 

Anything  more  7  Well,  yes.  Her  Ladyship,  Mrs.  Pat- 
tingham, would  not  believe  in  my  innocence  ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  I  must  go. 

■'  Of  course  1  will  do  all  fbr  you  I  can.  This  makes  no 
difference  to  me,  Tom,"  my  master  said,  but  I  turned  my 
head  away,  aick  at  heart,  wounded  to  the  very  quick. 

"  I  might  be  wrong,"  —  so  I  stated  in  a  note,  left  for  Hr. 
Will,  when  I  was  strong  enough  to  leave  Johnesborough,  — 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


"  bat  I  woold  never  knowingl]'  see  him  agaia  till  the 
diamonds  were  found." 

It  seemed  a  wild  gooM  chase  then,  but  I  got  apOD  the 
track  of  them  at  last. 

There  is  a  story  hauginK  to  the  finding  of  Uie  diamonds, 
too  long  to  tell  now.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  were  found, 
though   not  in  time  for  my  Lady  to  appear   in   them   at 

But  she  was  a  just  woman,  and  acknowledged  her  mis- 
take, and  did  right  by  me  at  last  ;  and  so  I  am  fair  to  con- 
'esB,  gentlemen,  that  the  Countess  of  Dugdale  ia  a  brave  and 


IVORIES,  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIilVAL. 

A  BISTORT  of  ivory  carvings  was  a  desideratum,  for 
tlKre  are  lew  objects  more  interesUng  to  the  student  of  the 
arts  of  the  medieval  period.  The  volume  before  us  ■  is 
illustrated  by  tnenty-four  photographs  executed  by  the 
Woodbury  process,  and  therefore  absolutely  permanent. 

The  earliest  carvings  on  ivory  extant  are  those  found  in 
the  caves  at  l^e  hlonstier  and  La  Madelaioe  in  the  Dor- 
dogne,  consisting  of  fragments  of  mammoth  ivory  and  rein- 
deer's bone  incised  or  carved  with  representations  of  va- 
rious animals.  Tbese  were  probably  executed,  says  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  at "  a  time  so  remote  tJiat  the  reindeer  was 
abundant  in  the  South  of  France,  and  probably  even  the 
mammoth  had  not  entirely  disappeared."  Of  course  the 
celebrated  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  ivories  in  the  British 
Mufeum  are  mcKlern  compared  with  these.  There  are  ex- 
amples in  that  collection  of  the  time  of  Moses,  or  ISOO  B.C. 
Fifty  Assyrian  ivories,  also  tliere,  show  the  characteristics 
of  the  art  at  that  period.  When  sent  to  England  by  Mr. 
Layard,  they  were  in  a  state  of  decay,  but  the  decomposi- 
tion was  arrested,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Owen,  by 
boiling  them  in  a  solution  ot^elatine. 

The  vnriouB  substances  included  under  the  tttrm  ivory 
are  the  tusk  of  the  elephant,  the  walrus,  narwhal,  and  hip- 
popotamus. To  these  we  must  add  the  fossil  ivory,  bo  often 
used  in  early  carvings.  This  was  obtained  from  Siberia, 
where  the  tusks  of  the  mammoth  are  found  along  the 
banks  of  the  large  rivers.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
lai^est  tusks  of  ivory  now  procured  would  not  furoish 
pieces  as  large  as  tliote  which  were  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  There  isevery  probability  that  the  ancients  softened 
the  ivory,  and  could  then  enlarge  the  pieces.  A  fifteenth- 
century  recipe  in  the  British  Museum  directs  thitt  the  ivory 
should  be  pbced  in  muriatic  acid,  and  it  will  become  as 
sofl  as  wax.     By  being  placed  in  white  vinegar,  it  hardens 

The  Greeks  used  ivory  to  decorate  their  couches,  and 
also  shields  and  arms.  Greek  .sculptors  did  not  think  it 
beneath  them  to  work  in  the  substance.  Fausanias  has 
left  us  an  account  of  some  of  these  early  statues,  which  he 
saw  on  his  travels,  among  them  an  ivory  statue  of  Venus  at 
Megara  by  Praxiteles ;  one  of  Hebe  by  Naucydes ;  an  ivory 
and  gold  example,  the  work  of  Phidias,  at  Elis ;  and  (be 
coffer  which  the  CypselidK  sent  as  an  offering  to  Olympia 
c.  600  B.  c.  Ivories  of  this  period  are  of  the  utmost  rarity. 
The  British  Museum  fortunately  possesses  several  examples 
which  may  fairly  be  considered  the  work  of  Greek  artists. 
Early  Boman  specimens  are  also  extremely  scarce.  The 
South  Kensington  Museum  has  apiaqve  of  uie  second  cen- 


turv,  part  of  a  cup,  representing  a  sacrificial  procession  ; 
ana  one  leaf  of  a  Roman  diptych  of  the  third  century  (the 
other  portion  being  in  the  museum  of  Ildtel  de  cluny), 


upon  which  a  priestess  is  shown  standing  before  an  alt^, 
sprinkling  incense  in  a  fire  kindled  upon  it.  In  the  Mayer 
Husenm  at  Liverpool,  two  leaves  of  a  diptych  are  pre- 
served, upon  which  .£sculapius  and  Hygeia  are  carved. 
Tbese  fine  examples  are  probably  of  the  third  century. 

)  A  Duoipllt 


[Fbbruabt  1, 

The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Maskell  will  show  the 
interest  and  importance  of  medieval  ivories  ;  "  From  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  down  to  the  end  of  the  rix- 
teenth,  we  have  an  unbroken  chain  of  examples  still  exist- 
ing. Individual  pieces  may,  perhaps,  in  many  insl»)ces  be 
of  questionable  origin  as  reguds  the  country  of  the  artist, 
and  sometimes  with  respect  to  the  exact  date  within  fif^, 
or  even  a  hundred  years.  Btit  there  is  do  doubt  whatever 
that,  increasing  in  number  as  they  come  nearer  to  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  we  can  refer  to  carved  ivories  of  every  century 
preserved  in  museums  in  England  and  abroad.  Their  im- 
portance with  reference  to  the  history  of  art  cannot  be 
overrated.  There  is  no  such  continuous  chain  in  maon- 
scripts  or  mosaics  or  gems  or  enamels.  Perhaps,  with  the 
exception  of  manuscripts,  there  never  was  in  any  of  these 
classes  so  large  a  number  executed,  nor  the  demand  for 
them  so  ereat.  I^e  material  itself,  or  the  decorations  by 
which  other  works  were  surrounded,  very  protuibty  tempted 
people  to  destroy  them  ;  and  we  may  thank  the  valuelen 
character  of  many  a  piece  of  carved  ivory,  except  as  a  woik 
of  art,  for  its  preservation  to  onr  own  days." 

The  word  diptych  means  anything  doubled  or  folded,  and, 
among  the  ancients,  roferred  to  tablets  upon  which  wax 
was  spread  for  writing.  A  diptych  was  in  two  portions,  a 
triptych  in  three,  and  the  outer  portions  of  the  leaves  were 
ornamented  with  carving.  We  have  spoken  of  some  as 
early  as  the  second  and  third  conturies,  but  important  ex- 
amples remain  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries. 
These  were  often  sent  by  new  consuls,  on  their  appoint- 
ment to  the  office,  as  presents  to  people  of  rank,  governors 
of  provinces,  etc.  In  some  examples,  the  name  ot  the  con- 
sul is  carved  across  the  top  of  the  leaf,  and  the  dale  is 
therefore  determined  with  alMolute  certainty.  A  list  ot 
more  than  twenty  of  these  consular  diptyehs  is  given  by 
Professor  Westwood  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Uxfcad 
Architectural  Society.  The  preservation  of  some  of  theae 
"''ntychs  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  tbey  could  be 
ipted  to  Christian  purposes.  Id  one  case,  the  difficultT 
was  got  over  by  placing  the  tonsure  on  the  consul's  head, 
and  cutting  the  name  of  St.  Gregory  underneath.  For 
Church  purposes,  they  were  convenient  for  inclosing  the 
names  of  saints  and  martyrs  who  were  to  be  commemorated 
in  the  services  of  the  Church. 

All  the  large  ancient  plaques  of  ivory  which  have  conw 
down  to  us  were  not  the  leaves  of  diptyehs.  Some  were 
used  to  decorate  thrones  or  ceremonial  uiairs,  such  as  that 
made  for  Maximian,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  (546-556), 
and  preserved  in  the  cathedral  at  Monza.  This  has  been 
engraved  in  the  works  of  Du  Sommerard  and  Labarte. 

The  theological  quarrels  which  took  place  from  th« 
middle  of  the  eighth  to  the  same  period  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, were  very  destructive  to  art  in  the  East.  The  con- 
sequence ,was,  that  artists  and  workmen  were  driven  to 
the  West,  and  mcnarcfas  like  Charlemi^e  encooraeed 
them.  Ivory  became  very  fashionable,  and  besides  being 
used  for  tablttji,  was  employed  for  pvxe^  boc^-coven, 
handles  of  fans,  episcopal  combe,  ana  pastoral  staves. 
From  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  ivory  was  used 
for  a  great  number  of  purposes.  Besides  diptyehs,  trip- 
tychs,  crucifixes,  and  statuettes  for  private  devotion,  we 
have  caskets,  horns,  mirror-cases,  toilel>«omb8,  and  chess- 
men for  ordinary  use.  The  caskets  are  generally  decorated 
with  scenes  from  mediieval  romances,  and  are  therefore 
especially  interesting.  A  fine  example  is  in  the  South 
Kensington  collection,  of  which  a  photograph  is  given.  i)n 
the  lid  an  ornament  is  shown,  and  also  an  attack  on  the 
Castle  of  Love  —  a  favorite  subject.  Other  compartments 
illustrate  subjects  from  the  romances  of  Alexander  and 
Tristram,  and  the  celebrated  one  of  Lancelot,  llie  Bridah 
Museum  possesses  an  extremely  interesting  early  English 
casket  in  bone,  upon  which  the  mjth  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  and  the  storming  of  Jerusalem  are  carved.  Mr. 
Stephens,  in  describing  uis,  says;  "It  is  one  of  the  costli- 
est treasures  of  Engli^  art  now  in  pcislence.  As  a  speci- 
men of  Northuml^an  work  and  of  Northumbrian  folk- 
speech,  it  is  doubly  precioiu.  But  we  know  nothing  of  its 
history.     PMbably,  as  the  gift  of  some  English   pnett  or 
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layman,  it  may  have  Uin  for  ceaturieg  . 

one  of  the  French  uburchea,  whence  il  c& 
of  a  wull'known  dealer  in  antiquities  in 


1  the  treasury  of 
le  into  the  hands 
Paris.  There  it 
ago,  by 


was  happily  seeg,  and  purchased,  some  yi 
distinguished  archaeologist,  Augustus  VV.  Franke,  Esq. 
The  price  f>iTeii  for  it  was  very  great."  (Stephens'  Kuoic 
Honuments.)  Mr.  Franks  has  liberally  presented  this 
valuable  casket  b>  the  British  Museum.  It  appears  in  the 
recently  issued  series  of  photographs  of  tbe  gems  of  that 
collec^on. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  references  to  ivory  caskets 
and  coffers  in  medinval  iDvenloriea  and  other  documents. 
In  1902,  ire  have  this  entry  among  the  privy-purse  ex- 
penses of  Elizabeth  of  York  :  '*  [tea,  the  same  day  (May 
28)  Co  Mnistres  Alianor  Johnil  for  money  by  fair  geven  in 
reward  to  a  servant  of  the  Lady  Lovell  for  bringing  a 
cheat  of  iverey  with  the  passion  of  our  Lord  thereon 
iij*-  iiij'"  The  Church  St.  Mary  Uutwich,  London,  had  in 
IS18  "  a  box  of  eivery  gamyshede  with  silver,"  and  "  a  box 
of  jTTory  with  sj  relyks  therein."  Sixteen  years  afler,  the 
guild  of  the  Virgin  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  had  "  a  littil 
box  of  ivery  bound  with  eyn^  (gimmBls)  of  silver.*' 
Going  back  to  an  earlier  period,  there  were  in  the  treasury 
at  Durham,  in  13S3,  "an  ivory  casket  containing  a  vest- 
ment of  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  and  "  a  small  coffer  of  ivory 
containing  a  robe  of  St.  Cuthbert."  Some  of  tbe  caskets  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  are  decorated  with  morris- 
dancers  and  persons  playing  on  musical  instrumeotik 

Combs  were  richly  ornamented.  One  was  found  amon^ 
the  relics  in  the  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham.  This 
-was  doubtless  used  by  a  bishop  before  celebraiine  high 
mass.  There  is  one  of  these  characters  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Sens,  and  a  £ne 
example  of  the  eleventh  century  in  tbe  British  Museum. 
The  South  Kensington  collection  contains  some  made  for 
domestic  use. 

Mirror-cases  were  ornamented  with  scenes  from  domestic 
life  or  from  poems  or  romances.  Haw  king-parties,  and 
people  playing  at  chess  or  draughts,  are  frequently  repre- 
eented  upon  ihem.  But  perhaps  more  interesting  than 
these  are  the  chessmen  themselves,  examples  of  which,  of 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  are  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Fans.  Sir  F.  Madden  says  of  these :  "  The  dresses  and 
ornaments  are  all  strictly  in  keeping  with  tbe  Greek  eoi- 
tiane  of  the  ninth  century;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
mwviticed,  from  the  general  character  of  the  figures,  that 
these  chessmen  really  belonged  to  the  period  assigned  them 
by  tradition,  and  were,  in  all  probability,  executed  at  Con- 
stantinople by  an  Asiatic  Grvek,  and  sent  as  a  present  to 
Charlemagne,  either  by  the  Empress  Irene,  or  by  her  suc- 
fressor  Nicephorus.  .  .  .  Ooe  thing  is  certain,  that  these 
chessmen,  from  their  sixe  and  workmantthip,  must  have 
been  designed  for  no  ignoble  personage ;  and  from  the  de- 
cided style  of  Greek  art,  it  is  a  more  natural  inference  to 
■appose  them  presented  to  Charlemagne  by  a  sovereign  of 
the  Lower  Empire,  than  that  they  came  to  him  ai  an  offer- 
ing from  the  '  Moorish  princes  of  Spain,  or  even  from  the 
Calif  Uaruun  al  Bascbid,  who  gave  many  costly  gifts  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  West' " 


C^ess 


B  mentioned  i 


describes  a  chessboard  :  — 

"  So  when  ihej  had  ydyned,  the  cloth  was  np  ylake, 
A  cheg  ther  was  jbroughl  forth  ; 

Tbe  ches  was  all  of  ivory,  iha  mejne  (set)  fresh  and  new, 
Ipnishid  and  ypikid,  of  while,  asnre,  and  blew." 

A  remarkably  fine  set  of  chessmen  were  found  in  1831,  in 
tbe  Isle  of  Lewis  in  Scotland,  and  are  now  in  the  British 
Uufeum.  Sixty-seven  pieces  were  found  in  all,  belonging 
to  several  sets.  These  are  of  walrus-ivory  (which  sub- 
stance has  always  been  popular  with  nations  of  Scandina- 
vian origin),  and  so  arethemajority  of  those  circular  pieces, 
like  our  draughtsmen,  used  to  play  at  the  medinval  game 
of  "tables." 

Ivory  crosier  heads  are  generally  very  beautifully 
ment«a>    These  heads  of  paitoral  staves '  """" 


fan  shape,  like  that  in  the  South  Kensington  Husenm  of 
the  eleventh  century,  acquired  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred 
pounda  The  crook  form  superseded  this  shape  about  the 
end  of  the  twelllh  century.  The  serpent  often  appears 
upon  them  —  an  emblem  of  prudence  and  wisdom,  or  in 
allusion  to  the  rod  of  Moses.  Those  which  remain  to  us 
are  so  beautiful  that  it  is  a  source  of  regret  (hat  so  few  have 
been  preserved.  Vast  quantities  of  Church  ornaments  were 
destroyed  in  England  in  ihe  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  the  absence  of  examples  of  ivory  pastoral 
staves  is  very  remarkable. 

Tbe  pax  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  sending  the  kiss  of 
peace  from  the  celebrant  to  the  people,  was  sometimes 
made  of  ivory ;  in  fact,  this  substance  seems  to  have  been 
largely  used  for  almost  every  purpose  connected  with  the 
service  of  the  Church.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  ivories 
in  the  South  Kensington  collection  is  part  of  the  handle  of 
a  fiabtUum,  or  ecclesiastical  fan.  In  (he  East,  thete  fans 
were  needed  to  keep  off  flies  from  the  chalice,  etc.  \  but  in 
the  West,  says  Mr.  Maakell,  its  introductJon  was  a  kind  of 
fashion,  and  having  no  symbolism,  an  unmeaning  introduc- 
tion from  the  Oriental  rite.  Holy-water  sprinklers  had 
oflen  also  richly  carved  ivory  handles. 

The  beautiful  ivory  statuettes  in  which  the  Sonth  Ken- 
sington Museum  is  so  rich,  were  generally  used  for  private 
oratories.  These  were  sometimes  made  more  imposing  by 
the  addition  of  a  canopy  and  wings,  (be  latter  being  further 
ornamented  with  smaller  figures.     Tb&te  was  at  Lincoln 


and  also  "  a  tabernacle  of  ivory  standing  upon  four  feet, 
with  two  leaves,  with  one  image  of  our  Lady  in  the  middle, 
and  tbe  salutation  of  our  Lady  in  one  leaf,  and  the  nativ- 
ity of  our  Lady  in  the  other."  The  largent  statuette  known 
ii  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Alexander  Barker.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  French,  of  the  Burgundian  school,  and  is 
twenty-three  inches  high,  and  six  wide. 

Mediaeval  ivories  were  frequently  colored,  and  further 
enriched  with  gilding.  Labarte,  in  his  well-known  work, 
gives  an  engraving  from  an  illumination  in  a  French  man- 
uscript of  the  fifteenth  century,  shewing  a  female  artist 
painting  a  statue.  In  this,  the  mediseval  crafl:>man  was 
only  following  the  practice  of  the  sculptors  of  the  early 
Greek  school. 

Ivory  crucifixes  are  very  rare,  and  hundreds  of  fine  ex- 
amples must  have  perished  in  the  sixteenth  century.  How 
significant  is  such  a  sentence  as  (he  following,  found  oflen 
in  a  series  of  returns  made  by  the  commisi^ioner?  for  (be 
county  of  Lincoln  —  namely,  "  with  the  rest  of  tbe  trash 
and  tromperie  W*  appertaynid  to  the  popish  pervice,"  in 
recording  the  ornaments  destroyed.  A  very  fine  crucifix 
of  ivory  is  preserved  in  the  Catholic  chapel  in  Spanish 
Place,  Loudon,  the  gift  of  Cardinal  Wiseman.  The  figure 
is  colored  to  imitate  life,  blood  being  shewn  by  jewelled 
work  in  rubbies.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Maakell 
says  it  fails  in  calling  forth  expressions  of  pure  religious 
sentiment,  the  reality  of  treatment  being  too  near  the 
truth. 

Besides  the  diptychs  for  private  devotion,  double  leaves 
and  single  plaques  were  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  w 


S.     Tlie  back  of  the  plaque  was  depressed,  in  order  tt 
d  wax,  which  was  written  upon  with  a  pc '   '  '         "   '   " 
Chancer,  in  the  "  Sompnour's  Tale,"  says  :  - 


in  with  a  pointel  or  stylus. 


"  Hia  felaw  had  a  staff  tipped  with  horn, 
A  pair  or  tables  all  or  ivuiy, 
And  a  pointel  ypolished  fetisbly. 
And  wrote  alwaj  the  names,  as  he  stood, 
Of  alle  folk  that  gane  ham  any  good.  .  .  . 
Or  geve  us  of  your  biaun  if  ye  have  any, 
A  dagon  of  your  blanket,  leve  dsme, 
Our  suBter  dere,  lo,  here  I  write  your  name." 

In    conclusion,    we   may   remark,   that   tbe   majority  of 

mediieval  ivories  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 

finest  period  for  these  works   is  from   1280  to  1350.     Most 

ivories  have   been  described   as  French  or  Flemish,  but 

at  first  of  (be  I  many  of  these  moat  surely  be  English.    It  is  a  pity  tbat  we 
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canDot  point  to  maoj  examplei  which  are  unquestionsbljr 
BxainplM  or  English  work.  One  of  these  is  the  triptych  in 
dte  British  Museum,  known  to  hare  been  carved  for 
GnuidiaoQ, Bishop  of  Exeter;  and  a  leaf  oTa  dipt/ch  also 
executed  for  him.  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  in  a  lecture  before 
the  Arundel  Society,  In  speaking  of  the  various  styles, 
■ays :  "  A  peculiar  nez  relroiuii,  a  dimpled,  pouting,  and 
yet  smiling  mouth,  a  general  eeomlesse  of  treatment,  and 
a  brilliant  yet  rapid  mode  of  technical  execution,  stamp 
the  French  work  with  an  almost  unmistakable  character. 
To  the  English  style  may  be  assigned  a  position  midwt^r 
between  the  French  and  the  second  Italian  manner.  It 
does  not  exhibit  the  gayety  and  tenderness  of  the  former, 
nor  has  it  quite  the  grandeur  of  the  latter,  but  it  is  marked 
by  a  sober  earnestness  of  expression  in  serious  action  which 
neither  of  these  styles  possesses." 

Of  all  the  mediKva I  workers  in  ivory  whose  works  are 
our  wonder  and  delight,  the  names  of  two  only  have  been 
transmitted  to  postenly.  Sir  D.  Wyatt  and  Labarte  each 
name  one  only,  Jean  Lebraellier  (carver  to  Charles  V.  of 
France),  and  Jehan  Nicolle,  who  executed  a  pax  in  the 
British  Museum.  Mr.  Maskelt  adds  to  the  interest  of  his 
volume    by   giving   an     Appendix,   containing   a   careful 


7  i 


account  of  the 

Library,  Ashmolean,  Soane,  and  Liverpool  Museums,  and 

the  Meyrick  collection. 

We  have  addb'l  up  the  cost  of  the  South  Kensington 
ivories,  and  the  following  is  the  result :  two  hundred  and 
fitty-two  pieces  cost  £18,070,  or  an  average  of  £71  Hi. 
But  twelve  of  these  cost  £G,781  — an  average  of  £fie5 
4«.  —  the  highest  price  being  £2,142  for  the  figures  and 
plaqnes  inserted  in  the  Soltikoft  Reliquary  (twelfth  cen- 
tury). 


UNDER  THE  CLOAK. 


BY  BHODA  BKOnOHTOM. 


If  there  be  a  thing  in  the  world  that  my  soul  hateth,  it 

■  •    ■  e  old         '  ■       ' 

_  "    ftly 
n  the  top  of  a  speedy  coach,  with 


i  coaching  days 
,t  I  should  have  minded  it,  passing  swiflly 


a  long  night  journey  by  rail.     In  the 
I  do  not  think  tin     '   '      '  '  ' 

through  a  summe_        _._,__  , 

the  star  arch  black-blue  above  one's  head,  the  sweet  smell 
of  earth,  and  her  numberless  flowers  and  grasses,  in  one's 
nostrils,  and  the  pleasant  trot,  trot,  trot,  trot,  of  the  four 
strong  horses  in  one's  ears.  But  by  railway  I  —  in  a  little 
stufiy  compartment,  with  nothing  to  amuse  you  if  vou  keep 
awake ;  with  a  dim  lamp  hanging  above  you,  tantalizing  you 
with  the  idea  that  you  can  read  fay  Its  light,  and  when  you 
try,  satisfactorily  proving  to  you  that  you  cannot,  and,  if  you 
sleep,  breaking  your  neck,  or  at  least  stiffening  it,  by  the 
brutal  arraogement  of  the  hard  cushions.  These  thoughts 
pass  sulkily  and  rebelliously  through  my  head  as  I  sit  in  my 
lalon  in  the  £cu,  at  Geneva,  on  the  id^rnoon  of  the  fine 
autumn  day  on  which,  in  an  evil  hour,  1  have  settled  to 
take  my  place  in  the  night  train  for  Paris,  I  have  put  off 
goiuK  as  long  as  I  can. 

I  like  Geneva,  and  am  leavii^  some  pleasant  and  con- 
genial friends,  but  now,  go  I  must.  My  husband  is  to  meet 
-  me  at  the  station  in  Paris  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Six  o'clock  I  what  a  barbarous  hour  at  which  to  ar- 
rive! I  am  putting  on  my  bonnet  Skod  cloak;  I  look  at 
myself  in  the  glass  with  an  air  of  anticipative  disgust. 
Yes,  I  look  trim  and  spmce  enough  now — ■  a  not  disagree- 
able object,  perhaps  —  with  slsek  hair,  quick  and  alert  eyes, 
and  pink-linted  cheeks.  Alas  I  at  six  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning  what  a  different  tale  there  will  be  to  tell  I 
Dishevelled,  dusty  locks;  half-open  weary  eyes,  a  disordered 
dress  and  a  green-colored  countenance. 

I  torn  away  with  a  pettish  gesture,  and  reflecting  that  at 
least  there  is  no  wisdom  in  living  my  miseries  twice  over, 
I  ^  down-stairs,  and  get  into  the  hired  open  carriage 
which  aw^ts  mo.  My  mnid  and  man  follow  with  the  lug- 
8^     '     ■        ""      ■  ' " 


Pm- 


ing^case  which  contuns,  as  it  happens,  a  great  many  n 


valuable  jewels  than  people  are  wont  to  travel  ui  forwgn 
parts  with,  nor  of  a  certain  costly  and  beautiful  Dresden 
china  and  gold  Louis-Quatone  clock,  which  I  am  cartroig 
home  as  a  present  to  my  people.  We  reach  the  statiM, 
and  I  straightway  betake  myself  to  the  first-cla«  taUe 
(Tattenle,  there  to  remain  penned  up  till  the  officials  undo 
the  gates  of  pureatory  and  release  us  — an  arTaogement 
whose  wisdom  I  have  yet  to  learn.  There  are  ten  mmnt«a 
to  spare,  and  the  lalU  is  filling  fuller  and  fuller  every  mo- 
ment Chiefly  my  countrymen,  countrywomen,  and  coun- 
try children,  beginning  to  troop  home  to  their  partnd^ 
I  look  curiously  round  at  them,  specolaUng  as  to  whMh 
of  them  will  he  my  compaaion  or  companions  throng  the 

There  are  no  very  nnuinal  types  :  g;irU  in  smIot  h^ 
and  blonde  hwr-fringes;  strong-minded  old  maids  ui 
painstakingly  ugly  waterprooft ;  Twldish  &thers ;  tattia 
mothers;  a  German  or  two,  with  prominent  pale  eyes  and 
spectacles.  1  have  just  decided  on  the  companions  1 
should  prefer ;  a  large  young  man,  who  belongs  to  nobody, 
and  looks  as  if  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  laughing  — 
ahu  I  he  is  not  likely  I  he  u  sure  to  want  to  smoke  I --•«» 
a  handsome  and  prospcroua-looking  young  couple.  TMy 
are  more  likely,  as  very  probably,  in  the  man's  case,  the 
bride-love  will  overcome  the  cigar-love.  The  porter  comes 
up.  The  key  turns  in  the  lock  ;  the  doors  open.  At  fast 
I  am  standing  close  to  them,  flattening  my  nose  agwnst  die 
glass,  and  looking  out  on  the  pavement;  but  as  the  pas- 
sengers  become  more  numerous,  I  withdraw  from  my  prom- 
inent position,  anticipating  a  rush  for  ca*''^*g^_J'™* 
and  dread  exceedingly  a  crowd,  and  would  much  prefer  at 
any  time  to  miss  my  train  rather  than  be  squeeied  and 
jostled  by  one.  In  consequence,  my  mud  and  I  are  at 
most  the  last  people  to  emerge,  and  have  the  last  and 
worst  choice  of  seats.  We  run  along  the  train  locAii^  m ; 
the  footman,  my  maid,  and  I.  Full  ~  full  everywiMW  I 
"  Damei  kvUs  >  "  asks  the  guard. 
"Certainly  notl  Neither  '  Damt*  »etda  nor  '_ 
m«ur«  ■ '  but  if  it  must  be  one  or  the  other, '  Fwnevr*. 

I  am  growing  nervous,  when  1  see  the  footman,  who  i«  a 
little  ahead  of  us,  standing  with  an  open  carria|e  door  m 
his  hand,  and  signing  to  us  to  make  haste.  Ah  1  it  u  ail 
right  I  it  always  comes  right  when  one  does  not  fuss  one  • 
self. 

"  Plenty  of  room  here  'm ;  only  two  genUemen. 
I  put  my  foot  on  the  high  step  and  climb  in.  «*">« 
nncivil  of  the  two  gentlemen  I  —  neither  of  them  ofien  to 
help  me;  but  they  are  not  looking  this  way,  I  snppow. 
"Mind  die  dressing-case  I "  I  cry  nervously,  as  I  stretch 
out  my  hand  to  help  the  mwd  Watson  up.  The  tnaa 
pushes  her  from  beWnd ;  in  she  comes  — dressing-case, 
clock,  and  all.    Here  we  are  for  the  night ! 

I  am  so  busy  and  amused  looking  out  of  the  window, 
seeing  the  different  parties  bidding  their  friends  good-by, 
and  watching  with  indignation  tiie  barbaric  and  mahcions 
manner  in  which  the  porter*  hurl  the  luckless  la^»K« 
about,  that  we  have  steamed  out  of  the  station,  and  are 
fairly  off  for  Paris,  before  I  have  the  curiosity  to  glance  at 
my  fellow-paBsengers.  Well  I  when  I  do  take  a  look  at 
them,  I  do  not  make  much  of  it.  Wateon  and  I  occupy 
the  two  seats  by  one  window,  facing  one  another  :  our  fel- 
low-travellers have  not  taken  the  other  two  window  ''^\ 
they  occupy  the  middle  ones,  next  us.  They  are  both 
reading,  iSiind  newspapera.  Well  I  we  shall  not  g« 
much  amusement  out  of  them.  I  give  them  "P  m  »  "^^ 
job.  Ah  I  if  I  could  have  had  my  wish,  and  had  tbe 
laughing  young  man,  and  the  pretty  young  couple,  for  com- 

Eany,  the  night  would  not  perhaps  have  seemed  SO  long, 
[owever,  1  should  have  been  mortified  for  them  to  have 
seen  how  green  I  looked  when  the  dawn  came ;  and,  as  to 
these  comMUBoyagevTi,  I  do  not  care  if  I  look  as  gr««>  ■• 
grass  in  their  eyes.  Thus,  all  no  doubt  is  for  the  beat; 
andat  all  events  it  is  a  good  trite  copy-book  maxim  to  say  ao. 
So  I  forget  all  about  them,  fix  my  eyes  on  the  landscape  rac- 
ing by,  and  fall  into  a  variety  of  thoughla.  "  Will  my  hofr 
band  really  get  up  in  time  to  come  and  meet  me  at  the  ata- 
tion  to-morrow  morning  ?  " 


■  He  does  BO  cordiaUy  hate  getting 
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m.  Hv  only  cfanDce  is  hit  not  luring  gone  to  bed  at  all. 
How  nil!  he  be  looking?  I  hare  Dot  seen  him  for  four 
noDtbs.  Will  he  have  Bucceeded  in  curbing  bis  tendency  to 
&t,  during  hia  Norway  fishing  'I  Probably  not  Fishing,  on 
ibe  contrary,  is  rather  a  fat-making  occupation ;  sluggish 
and  Bedentary.  Shall  we  have  a  pleasant  party  '  '''  ~ 
Imom  we  are  going  to,  for  shootine  i     To  whom  '" 


!  the  future,  and  go  back  into  past 
enjoyments ;  excursions  to  Lanamere ;  trips  down  the  lake 
toCnilton;  a  bundred  and  one  pleasantnesses.  The  time 
ili[M  b^;  the  afternoon  is  drawing  towards  eTGning;'a 
bwinniog  of  dusk  is  coming  over  the  landscape. 

I  look  round.  Good  heavens  I  wluit  can  those  men  find 
•ointereilior  in  the  papers?  I  thought  them  hideously 
dull,  when  iTooked  over  them  this  morning ;  and  yet  they 
STB  Still  persistently  reading.  What  can  they  have  got 
hold  of  ?  I  cannot  well  see  what  ^e  man  beside  me  has ; 
bti  tii-a-nt  is  buried  in  an  English  Timet.  Just  as  I  am 
Ihinkins  about  him  he  puts  down  bis  paper,  and  I  see  bis 
lace.  Nothing  very  remarkable ;  a  long  block  board,  and 
1  hat  tilted  somewhat  low  over  his  forehead.  I  turn  away 
ight  inquisitively 
I  see  that  he  has 
taken  alittle  bottle  out  of  his  travelling  bag,  has  poured 
looie  of  its  contenls  into  a  glass,  and  is  putting  it  to  its 
lips.  It  appears  as  if — -  and,  at  the  time  it  happens,  I 
hive  no  manner  of  doubt  that  he  is  drinking.  Then  I 
feel  that  he  is  addressing  me.  I  look  up  and  towards  him ; 
he  is  holding  out  the  phial  to  me,  and  saying,  — 

"  Hay  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  madame  some  7  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  monsieur  I "  1  answer,  shakino;  my  head 
hastily  and  speakin"  rather  abruptly.  There  is  nothing 
thai  I  dislike  more  than  being  offered  strange  eatables  or 
drinkablcB  in  a  train  or  a  strange  hymn-book  in  charch. 

He  smiles  politely,  and  then  adds. 

"  Peibaps  the  other  lady  might  be  persuaded  to  take  a 

"No,  thank  yon,  sir,  Tta  much  obliged  to  you,"  re- 
plies Wataon  briskly,  in  almost  as  ungrateful  a  tone  aa 

Again  he  smiles,  bows,  and  re-bnries  himself  in  his 
uewsmper.  The  thread  of  my  thouirhts  is  broken ;  I  fee! 
ao  odd  curiosity  as  to  the  nature  ctf  the  contents  of  that 
Iwttle.  Certainly  it  is  not  sherry  or  spirit  of  any  kind, 
for  it  has  diffused  no  odor  through  the  carriage.  At  this 
time  the  man  beside  me  has  aaid  and  done  nothing.  I 
wish  he  would  move  or  speak,  or  do  something.  I  peep 
coTCTtly  at  him.  Well  I  at  all  events,  he  is  well  defended 
against  the  night  chill.  What  a  voluminous  cloak  he  is 
wrapped  in  ;  how  entirely  it  shrouds  his  figure  I  - —  trimmed 
with  Jjir  too  I  Why,  it  might  be  January  instead  of  Sep- 
Icoiber.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  that  cloak  mades  me  feel 
rather  uncomfortable.  I  wish  they  would  both  move  to 
the  window,  instead  of  sitting  next  us.  Bah  I  am  /  Belting 
ap  to  be  a  timid  dove  ?  I,  who  rather  pique  myself  on  my 
wavery  —  on  my  indifference  to  tramps,  bulls,  ghosts  r 
The  clock  baa  been  deposited  with  the  umbrellas,  parasols, 
spue  shawls,  rugs,  etc.,  in  the  netting  above  Watson's 
and.  The  dressing-case  —  a  very  lai^e  and  heavy  one  — 
■s  sitting  on  her  lap.     I  lean  forward  and  say  to  her,  — 

"That  boK  must  rest  very  heavily  on  your  knee,  and  I 
want  a  footstool  —  I  should  be  more  comfortable  if  I  had 
one  —  let  me  put  my  feet  on  it." 

I  have  an  idea  that  somehow  my  sapphires  will  be  safer 
tf  I  have  tbem  where  I  can  always  feel  that  they  are  there. 
We  make  the  desired  change  in  our  arrangements.  Yes, 
both  my  feet  are  on  it. 

_  He  landscape  outside  is  darkening  quickly  now ;  our 
<lhn  lamp  is  beginning  to  assert  its  importance.  Still  the 
men  read.  I  feel  a  sensation  of  irntation.  What  can 
Ibey  mean  by  it  ?  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  they  can 
decipher  the  small  print  of  the  Time*  by  this  feeble  shaky 
glimmer. 

As  I  am  to  thinking,  the  one  who  had  before  spoken 
lay*  down  his  paper,  fiMi  it  up,  and  deposits  it  on  the  seat 
beride  him.    Then,  drawing  his  little  bottle  out  of  his  bag 


a  second  time,  drinks,  or  seems  to  drink,  from  it.     Then 

"  Madame  will  pardon  me  ;  but  if  madame  co\dd  be  in- 
duced to  try  a  little  of  this ;  it  is  a  cordial  of  a  most  re- 
freshing and  invigorating  description ;  and  if  she  will 
have  the  amiability  to  atlow  me  to  say  so,  madame  looks 
faint." 

What  can  he  mean  by  his  urgency  ?  h  it  pure  P^t^ 
ness  ?  I  wish  it  were  not  growing  so  dark.  These 
thoughts  run  through  my  head  as  T  hesitate  for  an  instant 
what  answer  to  make,  llienan  idea  occurs  to  me,  and  I 
mannfacturo  a  civil  smile  and  say,  "  Thank  yon  very  much, 
monsieur  I  I  am  a  little  faint,  as  yon  observe.  I  think  I 
will  avail  myself  of  your  obligiag  offer."  So  saying,  I 
take  the  glass  and  touch  it  with  my  liira.  1  give  you  my 
word  of  honor  that  1  do  not  think  I  aid  more;  I  did  not 
mean  to  swallow  a  drop,  hot  I  suppose  I  must  have  done 
so.     lie  smiles  with  a  gratified  air. 

"  The  other  lady  will  now,  perhaps,  follow  your  exam- 
ple?" 

By  this  time  I  am  be^nning  to  feel  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable; why,  I  should  be  puzzled  to  explain.  What  w 
this  cordial  tbat  he  is  so  eager  to  urge  upon  us  7  Though 
determined  not  to  subject  mytelf  to  its  influence,  I  ntutl  see 
its  effects  upon  another  person.  Rather  brutal  of  me,  per- 
haps; rather  in  the  spirit  of  the  anatomist,  who,  in  the 
interest  of  science,  tortures  live  dogs  and  cats  ;  but  I  am 
telling  you  fads  —  not  what  I  obs1»'  to  have  done,  but 
what  I  did.  1  make  a  sign  to  Watson  to  drink  some.  She 
obeys,  nothing  loath.  She  has  been  working  hard  all  day, 
packing  and  getting  under  way,  and  she  is  tired.  There 
is  no  feigning  about  her  I  ^lo  has  emptied  the  glass. 
Now  to  see  what  comes  of  it  —  what  happens  to  my  live 
dog  1  The  bottle  is  replaced  in  the  bag ;  still  we  are  racing 
on,  racing  on,  past  the  bills  and  fields  and  villages.  How 
indistinct  they  are  all  growinsl  I  turn  back  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  outside  view  to  the  inside  one.  Why, 
the  woman  is  asleep  already  I  her  chin  buried  in  her 
chest,  her  mouth  half  open,  looking  exceedingly  imbecile 
and  very  plain,  as  most  people,  when  asleep  out  of  bed,  do 
look.  A  nice  invigorating  potion,  indeed  1  I  wish  to 
heaven  that  1  bad  gone  aux  fumeurs,  or  even  with  that 
cavalcade  of  nursery-muds  and  unwholesome-looking  ba- 
bies, auz  damet  leules,  next  door.  At  all  events,  I  am  not 
at  alt  sleepy  myself  —  that  is  a  blessing.  I  shall  see  what 
happens.  Yes,  by  the  bye,  I  must  see  what  bo  meant  to 
happen  ;  I  must  affect  to  fall  asleep  too.  I  close  my  eyes, 
and  gradually  sinking  my  chin  on  my  chcsl,  try  to  droop 
my  jaws  and  hang  my  cheeks,  with  a  semblance  of  tonfi 
fide  slumber.  Apparently  I  succeed  pretty  well.  After 
the  lapse  of  some  minutes  I  distinctly  feel  two  hands  very 
cautiously  and  carefully  lifting  and  removing  my  feet  from 
the  dressing-box. 

A  cold  chill  creeps  over  me,  and  then  the  blood  rushes 
to  my  head  and  ears.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  what  am  I  to 
do  7  I  have  always  thought  the  better  of  myself  ever 
since  for  it ;  but,  strange  to  say,  1  keep  my  presence  of 
mind.  Still  affecting  to  sleep,  I  give  a  sort  of  kick,  and 
instantly  the  hands  are  withdrawn  and  all  is  perfectly 
quiet  again.  I  now  feign  to  wake  gradually,  with  a  yawn 
and  a  stretch ;  and  on  moving  about  my  ii^ct  a  little,  find 
that,  despite  my  kick,  they  have  been  too  clever  for  me, 
and  have  dexterously  removed  my  box  and  substituted 
another.  The  way  in  which  I  make  this  pleasant  discov- 
ery is,  that  whereas  mine  was  perfectly  flat  at  the  top,  on 
the  surface  of  the  object  that  is  now  beneath  my  ftet  there 
is  some  sort  of  excrescence  —  a  handle  of  foaie  sort  or 
other.  There  is  no  denying  it  —  brave  I  mnj  be  —  1  may 
laugh  at  people  for  running  from  bulls,  tor  disliking  to 
sleep  in  a  room  by  themselves  for  fear  of  ghosts,  for  hurrj-- 
ing  past  tramps,  but  now  I  am  most  thoroughly  frightened. 
I  look  cautiously,  in  a  sideway  manner,  at  the  man  beside 
me.  How  very  still  he  is  I  Were  they  hii  hands,  or  the 
hands  of  the  man  opposite  him  V  I  take  a  tiilltr  look  than 
I  have  yet  ventured  to  do,  turning  slightly  round  for  the 
purpose.  He  is  still  reading,  or  at  least  still  holding  the 
paper,  for  the  reading  must  be  a  farce.     1  look  at  his 
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1  precisely  the  same  posidoD  as  ihej 
were  woen  i  anect«d  to  ko  to  sleep,  although  the  pose  o( 
the  rest  of  his  bod^  u  dightl/  altered.  Suddenly  1  tura 
extremely  cold,  for  it  has  ilawaed  on  ma  that  they  are  not 
real,  hands —  they  are  certainly  false  ones.  Yes,  though 
the  carriage  is  shaking  rery  much  with  our  rapid  motion, 
and  the  Ught  is  shaking  too,  yet  there  is  no  niistake.  I 
look  indeed  more  closely,  lo  as  to  be  quite  snre.  Ilie  one 
nearest  me  is  ungloved,  the  other  gloved.  1  look  at  the 
nearest  one.  Ye&,  it  is  of  an  opaque  waxen  whiteness.  I 
can  pJaiQly  see  the  rouge  put  under  the  finger-naiU  to 
represent  Uie  coloring  oflife.  I  try  to  give  one  glance  at 
his  face.  The  paper  still  partially  hides  it,  and  as  he  is 
leaning  his  head  back  against  the  cushion,  where  the  Ught 
hardly  penetrates,  I  am  completely  baffled  in  my  efforts. 

Great  heavens  t  What  is  going  to  happen  to  me  ?  what 
shall  I  do  ?  how  much  of  him  is  real  f  where  are  his  r«ai 
hands  ?  what  is  going  on  under  that  awful  cloak  7  The 
fur  border  touches  me  as  I  eit  by  him.  I  draw  convulsively 
and  ebrinkingly  away,  and  try  to  squeeze  myself  np  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  window.  Bat  alas  I  to  what  good  ? 
How  absolutely  and  utterly  powerless  1  am  I  How  entirely 
at  their  mercy  I  And  there  is  Watson  still  sleeping  swin- 
ishly —  breathing  heavily,  opposite  me.  Shall  I  try  to 
waku  her  ?  But  to  what  end  ?  She  being  ander  the  influ- 
ence of  that  vile  drug,  my  efforts  will  certainly  be  useless, 
and  will  probably  arouse  the  man  to  employ  violence 
against  me.  Sooner  or  later  in  the  course  of  the  n^ht  I 
suppose  they  are  pretty  sure  to  murder  me,  but  1  had 
rather  that  it  sbouM  be  later  than  sooner. 

While  I  think  these  things,  I  am  lying  back  quite 


for,  a 


I  philosophically  reflect,  not  all  the  screaming  ii 
will  help  me  :  if  I  had   ( 


the 


world  will  help  me  :  if  I  had  twenty-lung  power  I  could 
not  drown  the  rush  of  an  express  train.  On,  if  my  dear 
boy  were  but  here  —  my  husband  I  mean  — fat  or  lean, 
how  thankful  I  should  be  to  see  him  I  Oh,  that  cloak,  and 
those  horrid  waxy  hands  I  Of  course  —  I  see  it  now  I  — 
they  remiuned  stuck  out,  while  the  man's  red  oues  were 
fiimbling  about  my  fuct.  In  the  midst  of  my  ^ony  of 
fright  a  thou^t  ol  Madame  Tussaud  flashes  ludicrously 
across  me.  Then  they  begin  to  talk  of  me.  It  is  plain 
that  they  are  not  token  in  by  my  feint  of  sleep;  they  speak 
in  a  clear  loud  voice,  evidently  for  my  benefit.  One  of 
them  be^na  by  saying,  "  What  a  good-looking  woman  she 
is  1  Evidently  in  her  premiire  Jeunesie  too  "  —  reader,  I 
struck  thirty  last  May  —  "  and  auo  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  her  being  of  exalted  rank  —  a  duchess  probably." 
(A  dead  duchess  by  morning,  think  I  grimly.)  They  go 
on  to  ia}r  bow  odd  it  is  that  people  in  my  class  of  life  never 
travel  with  their  own  jewels,  but  always  with  past«  ones, 
the  real  ones  being  meanwhile  deposited  at  the  banker's. 
My  poor,  poor  sapphires  1  ?ood-by  —  a  long  good-by  to 
yon.  But  indeed  1  will  willingly  compound  for  the  loss 
of  you  and  the  rest  of  my  ornaments  —  will  go  bare-necked, 
and  bare-armed,  or  clad  in  Salviati  beads  for  the  rest  of 
my  life  —  so  that  I  do  but  attain  the  next  stopping-place 

As  I  am  so  thinking  one  of  the  men  looks,  or  I  imagine 
that  he  looks,  rather  curiously  towards  me.  In  a  paroxysm 
of  fear  test  they  should  read  on  my  face  the  signs  of  the 
agony  of  terror  I  am  enduring,  I  throw  my  pocket-handker- 
cEiief^ —  a  very  fine  cambric  one  —  over  my  face. 

And  now,  oh  reader  I  1  am  going  to  tell  you  something 
wliich  I  am  sure  you  will  not  believe;  I  can  hardly  believe 
it  myself ;  but,  as  I  so  lie,  despite  the  tumult  of  my  mind 
—  despite  the  chilly  terror  which  seems  to  be  numbing  my 
feelings — in  the  midst  of  it  all  a  drowsiness  keeps  stealing 
over  me.  I  am  now  convinced  either  that  vile  potion  must 
have  been  of  extraordinary  strength,  or  that  I,  through  the 
shaking  of  the  carnage  or  the  unsteadiness  of  my  hand, 
uarriea  mare  to  my  mouth  aod  swallowed  more  —  I  did 
not  ntean  to  swallow  any  —  than  I  intended,  for  —  you  will 
hardly  credit  it,  but  —  l/eit  atleep ! 

When  I  awake — awake  with  a  bewildered,  mixed  sense 
of  having  been  a  long  time  asleep  —  of  not  knowing  where 
I  am  —  and  ofbaving  some  great  dread  and  horror  on  my 
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mind  —  awake  and  look  round,  the  dawn  is  breaking.  I 
shiver  with  the  chilly  sensation  that  the  coming  of  even  a 
warm  day  brings,  and  look  round,  still  half  unconsciously, 
in  a  misty  way.  But  what  has  happened  ?  How  empty 
the  carriage  is  1  The  dressing-case  is  gone  I  the  clock  u 
gone  I  the  man  who  sat  nearW  opposite  me  is  gone !  Wat- 
aon  i»  gtme !  But  the  man  in  the  cloak  and  the  wax  hands 
still  sits  beside  me ;  itill  the  hands  are  holding  the  p^)eT ; 
still  the  fur  is  touchinE  me.  Good  God  I  I  am  tett-i-liU 
with  hun  I  A  feeling  of  the  moat  appalling  desolation  and 
despair  comes  over  me  —  vanquishes  me  utterly.  I  clasp 
my  hands  together  frantically,  and,  still  looking  at  the 
dim  form  beside  me,  groan  out,  "  Well  I  I  did  not  thiA 
that  Watson  would  have  forsokeD  me  1  "  Instuntly,  a  sort 
of  movement  and  shiver  runs  through  the  figure ;  the  news- 
paper drops  from  the  hands,  which,  however,  continue  te 
be  still  held  oat  in  the  same  position,  as  if  still  grasping 
it ;  and  behind  the  newspaper,  I  see,  by  the  dim  morning 
light  and  the  dim  lamp-gleams,  that  there  is  no  real  bee, 
but  a  mask.  A  sort  of  choked  sound  is  coming  from  be- 
hind the  mask.  Shivers  of  cold  fear  are  running  over  me. 
Never  to  this  day  shall  I  know  what  gave  me  the  despair- 
ing courage  to  do  it,  but  before  I  know  what  I  am  doinz, 
I  find  myself  tearing  at  the  cloak  —  tearing  away  the  mai 
—  tearing  away  the  hands.  It  would  be  better  to  find 
anything  underneath — Satan  himself — a  horrible  AcaA 
body  —  anything,  sooner  than  submit  any  longer  to  this 
hideous  mystery.  And  I  am  rewarded.  When  the  cloak 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  —  when  the  mask,  and 
the  false  hands  and  false  feet  — there  are  false  feel  too  — 
are  also  cast  away,  in  different  directions,  wtutt  do  yoo 
Uiink  I  find  underneath? 

Watson  I  Yes :  it  appears  that  while  I  slept  —  I  fed 
sure  that  they  must  have  rubbed  some  more  of  the  dn^  on 
my  tips  while  I  was  unconscious,  or  1  never  could  have 
slept  BO  heavily  or  so  long  —  they  dressed  up  Watson  in 
the  mask,  feet,  hands,  and  cloak;  set  the  hat  on  her  head, 
gagged  her,  and  placed  her  beside  me  in  the  attitude  occv- 
piedby  the  man.  They  had  then,  at  the  next  station,  girt 
out,  taking  with  them  dressing-case  and  clock,  and  had 
made  off  in  all  security.  When  I  arrive  in  Paris,  yon  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  does  not  once  occur  to  me 
whether  I  am  looking  green  or  no. 

And  this  is  the  true  history  of  my  night  journey  to 
Paris  I  You  will  be  glad,  1  dare  say,  to  hear  that  I  ulti- 
mately recovered  my  sapphires,  and  a  good  many  of  my 
other  ornaments.  The  police  being  promptly  set  on,  the 
robbers  were,  after  much  trouble  and  time,  at  length  sft- 
cured  ;  and  it  turned  out  that  the  man  in  the  cloak  was  an 
ex-valet  of  my  husband's,  who  was  acquainted  with  ray 
bad  habit  of  travelling  in  company  with  my  trinkets  —  a 
bad  habit  which  I  have  since  seen  fit  to  abandon. 

What  I  have  written  is  literally  true,  though  it  did  not 
happen  to  myselfl 


CHRISTMAS  IN  RUSSIA. 


Thb  levelling  hand  of  civilization  has  in  most  cotintrie* 
in  Europe  set  aside  the  joyous  merry-making  common  at 
Christmas  in  earlier  periods;  in  Russia,  however,  the  eood 
olden  times  still  in  a  ?reat  measure  prevail ;  for,  though  in 
St.  Petersbu^  and  Moscow,  and  other  places  where  the 
influence  of  European  fashions  extends,  the  ancient  msa- 
ners  and  customs  are  wearing  out,  in  the  remoter  provincei 
of  the  empire  they  maintain  their  sway.  There  toe  Chris- 
tian festival  is  still  celebrated  according  to  the  forms  which 
firevailed  on  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
and.  The  ancient  ceremonies  are  considered  of  auch  im- 
portance by  the  majority  of  the  Russian  populatioa,  that 
early  in  the  month  ol  November  all  minds  become  biv^ 
with  thoughts  of  them.  About  this  period  the  f&thera  of 
families  b^in  te  reflect,  and  to  calculate  how  many 
saus^es,  what  quantity  of  salted  meat,  how  manj  bot4les 
of  kirsch  and  oUier  liquors  they  ought  to  provide  for  t^ 
coming   festival ;    whilst   the    women    ponder    upon    the 
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ehaiKei  of  spending  a  right  merry  ChriBtmaa;  they  ar- 
range among  themselTes  whose  hoiue  shall  be  selected  for 
ihe  eniertainmeats,  irhoni  they  shall  invite  to  while  away 
the  long  erenings  with  them,  and  what  giria  wonld  be  the 
lOost  welcome  puesta  to  thtiir  own  daughters,  should  it  be 
tbeir  tot  to  celebrate  the  maiden  festival.  Thi>  last  point 
in  particular  la  matter  for  deep  t^nsideration ;  for  the 
fotin^  ladies  in  Russia  are  the  heroiaes  of  the  Christmas 
festiTities,  which  seem  invented  but  for  their  amusement. 
Ueetings  of  iHends  and  relatives  are  held  every  day  dur- 
in>  the  Philipowki,  or  time  of  Advent,  to  discuss  these 
important  matters,  when  bitter  contegti  often  ensue,  to 
appease  which  many  a  propitiatory  gift,  and  many  a 
tugared  word  from  the  lips  of  nurses  and  tire-women,  who 
are  the  diplomatists  of  every  Russian  family,  have  to  be 
given. 

The  family  whose  house  is  selected  for  the  Christmas 
festivities  must  be  rich  and  hospitably  inclined,  l-ong 
before  the  eve  of  St  Wasnli,  the  mistress  of  the  house  thus 
selected  begins  a  ronnd  of  visits  to  all  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  family,  inviting  young  and  old,  mentioning 
each  person  by  name,  and  repeating  to  each  the  com- 
plimentary speeches  handed  down  from  generation  to 
relation.  On  the  following  day  the  same  round  is  made 
.  the  nurse  of  the  family  (babka  pozywatka),  whose 
mission  is  to  repeat  the  invitation  to  the  young  girls.  The 
entry  of  the  nurse  in  her  ambassadorial  character  into 
every  house  is  greeted  with  loud  and  joyful  acclamations, 
and  she  is  received  with  many  marks  of  respect.  While 
she  is  delivering  her  messages,  she  mentions  each  person 
wverally  invited,  and  adds  the  name  of  their  place  of 
rcudence  ;  and   now   the   mistress   at   the   house   gets  in 


the  persons  who  have  been  r^ected,  and  lastly,  bat  n 
important  of  all,  the  names  of  the  young  men  and  young 
women  "  elected  "  for  each  other,  'Diis  last  question  refers 
to  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  customs  connected  with 
the  Christmas  festivities.  There  is  an  ancient  rule  which 
determines  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  where  the  festiv- 
ities are  celebrated  shall  choose  for  each  young  lady  a 
male  companion  called  the  "  elected."  His  privileges  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  maiden  are  greater  titan  those  of 
other  young  men,  for  which  he  cornpensates  by  devoting 
himself  exdusively   to   her        '     ■   "  '        "*  "      -   - '- 

thus  joined  a  " 

ia  expected _„  __.    

beeanse  whatever  she  decrees  in  these  matters  must  _. 
unconditionally  submitted  to  by  fathers  and  mothers,  as 
well  as  by  the  parties  themselves. 

Whilst  the  matrons  are  making  arransenents  among 
themselves,  the  father  of  the  family  whose  house  has  been 
selected  is  by  no  means  idle ;  he  must  send  invitations  in 
his  own  name,  or  the  guests  will  consider  themselves 
lighted.  Early  in  Ihe  morniog  be  calls  in  the  swat  —  a 
penon  well  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  ambassador  — 
and  intrusts  to  him  the  greetings  and  messages  to  friends 
and  relatione-  The  swat  departs  upon  his  mission  with 
his  highly-decorated  baton  of  of&ce  in  his  band.  On 
entering  a  house  he  first  pronounces  a  short  prayer  before 
the  image  of  the  tutelary  saint,  and  then  bowing  pro- 
ftwndly  to  the  master  and  mistress,  Bays,  — 

"Philimon  Spiridonowitscb  and  Anna  Karpowna  salute 
vou,  father  Artamon  Triphonowitsch,  and  you,  mother 
-Igaphia  Nelidowna."  Here  he  makes  a  low  bow,  which  is 
retnmed  with  equal  courtesy,  and  the  persons  he  is  ad- 
ilfwsing  reply,  — 

"  We  humbly  thank  Philimon  Spiridonowitsch  and  Anna 
KwDowna," 

The  aervant  then  resumes,  — 

"  Iliey  have  enjoined  me  humbly  to  solicit  you,  father 
■Artamon  Triphonowitsch,  and  you,  mother  Agaphia  Neli- 
downa, to  spend  a  few  hours  of  Christmas  evening  with 
them,  and  to  amuse  yourselves  as  best  may  suit  voa,  to 
witness  the  sports  of  the  fair  maidens,  to  break  witi  them 
a  bit  of  liread  and  taste  a  grain  of  salt,  and  partake  with 
thetn  of  the  roasted  goose. 
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Then  follow  the  formulas  which  obtain  in  Russia,  such 
as  the  invited  not  accepting  the  invitation  until  politely 
pressed,  and  eventually  agreeing  to  come  without  fail. 

The  first  evening  in  ihe  house  of  entertainment  is  de- 
voted to  the  reception  of  the  "  fair  maidens."  When 
darkness  sets  in,  crowds  of  peasants  are  seen  assembled 
outside  the  bouses  in  which  the  great  entartaiomenls  are 
to  take  place,  to  watch  for  a  sight  ol  the  invited  guests, 
and  pass  tlieir  judgment  on  the  various  retinues,  and  mai^ 
bow  each  are  received.  Long  trains  of  sledges  conduct 
the  maidens  to  the  bouse  of  their  hospitable  host.  In  the 
first  sledge  sit  the  maiden,  her  mother,  and  at  the  feet  rf 
the  former  her  favorite  companion,  generally  a  poor  girl 
of  inferior  rank.  In  the  second  sledge  are  the  tire-women, 
with  the  jewel  caskets,  the  various  sweetmeats  and  cakes 
with  which  the  fair  maidens  are  always  provided,  and 
presents  for  the  domestics  of  the  house  which  they  are 
alxiut  to  visit.  After  these  follow  friends  and  relatives, 
and  domestics ;  the  more  numerous  the  belter ;  for  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  train  ia  the  honor  and  glory  that 
redound  to  the  house  at  which  it  stops.  Each  procession 
as  it  approaches  is  headed  by  the  bal>ka  pozywatka,  an 
inv iter- in-chief  of  the  family. 

On  arriving,  the  guosls  ao  not  immediately  descend  firam 
their  sledges,  but  await,  amidst  the  cracking  of  whips,  the 
jingling  of  the  sledge  bells,  and  the  noise  and  clamor  of 
hundreds  of  spectators  gathered  in  the  street,  the  host  and 
hostess,  who,  on  hearing  the  signal,  descend  to  the  gale  of 
the  court-yard  to  receive  them.  The  first  greeting  consists 
in  many  ceremonies,  bows  and  salutations,  performed  in 
silence,  which  is  not  broken  until  the  parties  have  entered 
the  court-yard  lowether.  The  guests  are  then  introduced 
into  the  house,  and  having  prayed  Itefore  the  imi^s  of  the 
saints,  exchange  greetings  with  their  neighbors  and  others 
who  are  present,  and  after  other  polite  ceremonies  have 
been  gone  through,  the  new-comers  are  persuaded  to  take 

The  young   ladies  thus  brought  together,  though  they 
r  have  seen  each  other  before,  at  once  become 

,   and  address  each  other  by  the  name  "  pedruz 

eiika "  (dear  playfellow)  ;  while  by  the  master  and  mis- 
tress of  the  house  and  all  the  domestics  they  are  called 
"  krasnyja  diewnschki "  (fair  maidens).  They  spend  the 
first  evening  in  planning  games  for  the  morrow,  and  in 
citing  and  guessing  the  popular  riddles  which  abound  in 
Ruswa,  and  which  form  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  the 
people.  When  the  hour  for  going  to  rest  arrives,  they  are 
conducted  to  a  large  room  in  which  feather-beds  are  spread 
upon  the  floor,  and  in  these  "  the  playfellows "  repose 
during  the  night,  it  being  a  rule  that  they  are  not  to  be 
separated  so  long  as  the  festival  lasts. 

Next  mornins  the  whole  town  or  village  U  early  in 
movement,  and  the  gossips  are  abroad  to  give  and  receive 
information  as  to  the  events  of  the  preceding  evening.  In 
the  festive  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  bustle 
and  turmoil.  The  nurses  rise  with  the  dawn  of  day  to 
prepare  the  morning  draught  for  the  "  fwr  maidens,"  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  wine,  beer,  honey,  and  spices  ; 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  domestics  appW  so  freely  to  the  new 
wine,  which  on  these  occasions  is  dealt  out  to  ihem  in  a 
liberal  manner,  that  they  are  quite  unequal  to  perform  the 
numerous  tasks  the  busy  housewife  intrusts  to  them.  The 
"  fair  maidens "  alone  rest  undisturbed  until  the  bell  tells 
for  church.  At  this  signal  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
must  not  venture  to  awaken  them  earlier,  presents  herself 
on  the  threshold  of  their  door,  and  cries  out:  "Holloa, 
holloa !  fair  maidens  I  it  ia  time  to  rise.  Your  elected  are 
up  long  ago.  They  have  already  beaten  the  dust  out  of 
their  coats,- have  looked  about  them  in  two  markets,  have 
sold  three  swine,  have  chased  about  in  the  steppes,  and 
have  everywhere  inquired  for  their  elected.  Up,  up  I  wid 
ly  what  have  been  your  dreams,  and  who  appeared 
—  your  sleep  ?  " 

swors  to  these  questions  are  listened  to  with  pro- 
found attention,  for  the  dreams  of  the  "  fair  maidens  "  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  festival  are  considered  trf  grave  import, 
and  are  repeated  in  every  house  in  the  village,  and  the 
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babaachka,  or  ioterpreter  of  draams,  ii  ulled  in  bv  the 
hosteN  to  give  a  clear  inlerpietatioo  of  th&t  whicn  has 
Mued  through  ihe  yoana  tadies'  minds  during  ileep. 
Breakfaat  is  now  served,  auer  which  there  is  ao  attempt  to 
amiue  hj  games  and  sports,  but  these  generally  lauguigb, 
for  the  lime  is  drawing  uear  when  the  '■  elected  "  are  to 
appear,  and  the  choice  which  has  been  made  for  them  u 
of  course  not  rnatter  of  indiSereoce.  At  the  appointed 
hour  the  doors  sre  thrown  open,  and  a  numerous  proces- 
sion enters,  and  the  several  persons  are  presented  to  the 
maidens  hy  the  host  and  hostess  as  the  companions  thej 
have  aeleeled  for  them,  and  to  be  the  leader  of  their  games. 
At  nightfall  of  the  second  A».y,  the  rest  of  the  invited 
guests  begin  to  arrive.  The  host  takes  up  his  stand  in  the 
gateway  to  receive  them,  the  hoetess  awaits  them  on  the 
doorstep,  and  the  maidens  meet  them  in  the  hall.  After 
many  greetings  and  salutations  the  guests  are  at  length 
seated  in  the  ereat  room,  not,  however,  without  much 
attention  being  oe stowed  as  to  the  place  assigned  to  each. 
Hioso  whom  the  host  aud  hostess  are  desirous  of  honoring 
are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  room.  Rioh  old  bachelors  are 
eenerally  seated  on  the  right,  and  next  to  them  the  elder 
ladies  of  secondary  importance.  If  there  be  any  bt,  fair, 
and  rosy  lady  in  the  company,  the  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
selected  the  aueen  of  the  evening,  and  is  led  with  much 
ceremony  U>  the  seat  of  honor.  The  young  married  women 
are  placed  on  the  left,  and  observe  a  rigid  silence.  The 
more  staid  their  deportment,  the  more  the r  are  admired) 
and  mother  and  mother-in-law,  husband  anil  brother,  glory 
io  the  propriety  of  (heir  conduct.  The  suzonnyja,  on  the 
contraiT,  are  grouped  in  the  comers  of  the  rooms,  and  are 
engaged  in  merry  converse,  which,  liowever,  is  carried  on 
in  an  undertone,  as  all  boisterous  mirth  would  be  a  breach 
of  decorum,  and  contrary  to  the  respect  due  to  the 


persons  presenL     The  latter,  on  their  part,  are  bound  r 

to  interfere  wit"-  ■'- '"-- 

interrupt  their  i 


trfere  with  the  amusements  of  the 


young  0 

All  the  guests  at  tlie  Christmas  festival  are  dressed  in 
their  holiday  clothes,  but  the  caprices  of  fashion  are  banished 
Irom  their  garments  as  much  as  from  their  social  pleasures. 
The  costume  of  the  old-fashioned  Russians  is  not  more  dis- 
tinguished for  its  richness  than  for  its  antiijuity.  In  the 
Erovincial  districts  the  son  dresses  as  his  faUier  and  as  his 
ither's  father  did  before  him  ;  and  even  female  taste  and 
vanity  venture  not  to  introduce  an  innovation  in  the  cos- 
tume which  aees  have  consecrated.  A  large  beaver  cap,  a 
pelisse  of  sable  or  fox  skin,  a  richly-embroidered  kaftan 
buttoned  up  the  front  with  silver  buttons  and  a  girdle  of 
ri.h  Persian  silk,  or  of  a  red  kind  of  woolen  stuff  called 


dress  made  of  scarlet  silk,  embroidered  with  colored  silks 
or  pearls  and  trimmed  with  lace,  from  which  is  suspended  a 
white  fatu,  or  short  veil.  Their  dress,  called  saraphan,  re- 
sembles in  shape  a  clergyman's  gown,  and  is  made  of  rich 
gold  or  silver  brocade,  buttoned  up  the  front  with  a  single 
row  of  buttons ;  the  sleeves,  which  are  very  long  and  wide, 
are  of  white  muslin,  and  a  stiff  muslin  ruffenciroles  the  throaL 
A  woolen  cloak  trimmed  with  sables,  richly-embroidered 
mittens,  and  delicate  slippers  with  high  heels,  complete  the 
costume.  Their  trinkets  consist  of  gold  chains,  necklaces, 
and  bracelets  of  jiearls  and  precious  stones,  and  ear-rings  of 
the  same.  These  last-mentioned  objects  form  the  most  im- 
portant items  in  the  dower  of  the  rioh  maidens,  and  the 
ereater  their  antiquity,  the  otteuer  they  have  descended 
from  mother  to  daughter  in  the  same  family,  the  higher  they 
are  valued.  The  "  ^ir  maidens  "  wear  the  saraphan  and  the 
ruff  like  the  married  women,  but  the  rich  tresses  of  their  own 
hair,  wound  round  with  a  rose-colored  ribbon,  constitute  the 
only  head-dress  allowed  to  them. 

The  quantity  and  variety  of  refreshments  provided  upon 
these  occasions  is  almost  incredible.  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  guests  a  large  table  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  delicacies,  of  home  growth 
and  manufacture  as  well  a«  foreign,  all  served  up  in  tin 
dishes  and  plates,  and  flanked  with  dasks  without  number 
of  the  various  Lome-made  liquors  which  are  so  much  in 
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favor  with  the  Russians.  As  soon  as  the  guests  enter  they 
are  pressed  to  partake  of  the  good  Ihin^  prepared  for  them. 
The  host  presents  a  silver  cup  containing  apple,  raspberry, 
currant,  or  some  other  liquor  on  a  wooden  salver  to  each  ai 
the  guests,  mentioning  them  by  name  and  requesting  them 
to  £ink ;  and  when,  to  prove  their  reGned  manners,  they 
make  a  very  long  resistance,  he  implores  them  at  least  to 
taste  the  beverage.  The  mistress  oi  the  house  in  the  mean 
while  stands  behind  her  "  better-balf,"  accompanying  eacb 
of  his  words  with  a  deep  courtesy  to  the  gneat.  If  the  tatter 
aim  at  being  admired  ior  courtesy  and  elegance  of  manner, 
he  refuses  to  accept  the  proOered  draught  Irom  the  hand 
of  her  husband,  but  entreats  the  lady  to  hand  it  lo  him ; 
then,  seizing  the  cup,  he  exprosses  a  thousand  good  wishes 
tor  every  member  of  the  family,  and  slowly  qu^s  the  bev- 
erage, aAer  which  he  is  entitled  to  imprint  a  kiss  on  the 
forehead  of  the  hostess.  When  this  ceremony  is  gone 
through,  the  guests  are  rei|ueBted  to  partake  of  somelhiag 
more  substantial,  "  something  for  the  tooth,"  and  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  entertainer  is  evinced  by  repeated  complaint* 
that  their  guests  do  not  sufficiently  honor  their  cheer.  To 
the  young  married  women  no  wine  or  liquor  is  offered,  but 
they  are  sure  to  find  their  kind  hostess  prepared  to  regale 
them  privately  in  a  side  room  with  strong  mead  or  cbern- 
brandy.  The  "  fair  maidens  "  arc  not  allowed  to  partake 
of  the  refreshments  prepared  for  the  other  guests,  but  each 
of  them  is  provided  wit£  a  packetof  cakes,  Aruit,  and  sweet- 
meats, to  which  she  applies  according  to  her  desire.  Tlie 
poor  "  elected  "  alone  are  entirely  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  the  feasting  that  is  going  on  around  them ;  they  are 
expected  to  be  nipituschtschi ;  i.  e.,  neither  eaters  nor 
drinkers,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  pleasure  they  enjoy  in 
the  pretence  of  the  "  fair  maidens  "  will  nullify  every  other 

When  the  refreshments  are  partaken  of,  the  guests  b^in 
to  give  signs  of  their  intention  to  take  leave,  and  it  agmn 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  host  and  hostess  to  press  them  to 
stay.  The  eloquence  of  the  latter  proving  vam,  masks  and 
morris-dancers  are  called  in  to  aid.  These  masks,  which 
are  of  the  most  primitive  description,  and  generally  repre- 
sent bears  and  goats,  blind  beggars  and  clowns,  perform 
natural  dances  and  recite  fables  and  fairy  tales,  in  which 
they  cleverly  introduce  all  kinds  of  striking  and  apposite 
proverbs,  and  playful  allusions  to  the  faults  and  foibles  of 
many  of  the  guests,  and  more  particularly  to  the  anxiety  of 
the  mothers  to  see  tboir  daughters  suited  with  a  d^.sirab]e 
"  elected."  No  one  is  allowed  to  take  amiss  what  ia  said 
on  these  occaaionti,  provided  their  names  are  not  men- 
tioned ;  but  should  tne  maskers  in  any  way  overstep  their 
privileges,  they  are  immediately  turned  out.  The  host  is 
bound  to  offer  them  the  same  refreshments  as  other  guecta ; 
if  they  refuse  to  partake  of  any,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
persons  of  rank,  and  are,  on  departing,  conducted  to  the 
gale  with  many  marks  of  consideration.  Those  masken 
who  may  have  only  tasted  a  few  drops  of  any  beverage  are 
seised  by  the  servants  on  their  returning,  and  swung  back- 
wards and  forwards  for  about  half-a-dozen  times. 

When  the  company  begin  to  weary  of  tlus  kind  of  amnae- 
ment,  then  commence  the  so-called  >■  dish  games,"  the  moH 
interesting  entertainment  of  the  evening.  A  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  is  covered  by  the  babka  pozywatka 
with  a  white  cloth,  whilst  the  eldest  nurse  in  the  family 
places  upon  it  a  dish  tilled  with  water.  While  this  ia  go- 
ing on,  the  company  stand  in  a  ring  round  Ihe  table,  and 
when  ihe  arrangements  are  completed,  the  "  fair  maidens," 
their  "  elected,"  and  all  the  married  women  of  the  par^, 
step  forward  and  deposit  theirringe,  bracelets,  and  ear-rinn 
Qpon  the  table.  The  hostess  then  brings  a  napkin,  wiUt 
which  the  person  officiating  at  the  dish,  after  depouting 
therein  all  the  rings,  bracelets,  and  ear-rings,  covers  it,  while 
Ihe  whole  company  scat  themselves  in  a  i:in:le  round  the 
table,  the  old  nurse  being  placed  so  as  to  be  immediately 
in  front  of  the  dish.  The  other  nurses  having  then  placed 
a  few  small  bits  of  bread,  some  salt,  and  three  bits  of  char- 
coat,  on  a  chair  close  to  the  table,  all  persons  jiresent  join 
in  Ihe  ■'  song  of  the  salt  and  the  bread"  (cbjehu  i  soli). 
This  song  wliich  has  many  variations,  but  is  esseDUally  tba 
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"Hmj  the  bread   and   Che  ulc  live  a  hundred  jsan — slava 


Haj  oar  Emperor  never  grow  old  — bIbvbI 
Uaj  bis  good  courser  never  bo  tired  —  slava  I 
Ha;  his  shining  garments  ever  tie  new  —  slava  I 
Hft7  his  good  servants  alwajs  remain  faithfnl  — 


While  this  is  being  anng,  the  bsbka  pozywatka  stirs  the 
dish  in  which  the  trinkets  have  been  placed,  and  at  the 
canclosion  of  the  soug  she  gives  tliem  bU  a  good  shake. 
Other  100X8  follow,  pro^oetiuating  speedy  marriage,  the 
nnexpectea  meeling  of  friends,  marriage  with  a  person  of 
□nequal  rank,  a  happj  life,  good  fortune,  riches,  tlie  fulfil- 
ment of  a  particular  wish,  poverty,  de&tb,  sickness,  disap- 
[KHntment,  etc.  ;  and  the  trinkets  are  taken  out  of  the  dish 
one  bj  one  —  the  song  that  precedes  the  extrication  of  each 
determining  the  fate  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs. 

These  songs,  though  of  a  primitive  character,  are  not  de- 
vtud  of  grace  in  conception,  as  the  following  ipecimen  will 

"AsMiTow-bBwk6ewont  from  one  tree  —  slava  I 
And  a  little  bird  flew  ont  from  another  —  slaval 
The;  AeiT  to  each  other  and  kissed  each  other  —  slava  I 
Embraced  each  olher  with  their  downy  wings  —  slava  t 
And  the  good  folks  wondered  and  marvelled  —  slava '. 
That  Bparrow-hawk  and  dove  should  bnild  their  nests  so  peace- 
ably together  —  slaval" 

At  the  end  of  each  line  the  following  choms  is  given  :  — 

"  To  him  for  whom  we  have  sung  it,  may  it  tors  to  good,! 
He  who  has  missed  it,  mast  do  without  it  t 
Host  do  withont  it  —  this  cannot  fail  I " 

At  the  coocIusioD  of  this  tome  games  follow,  which  very 
moeh  resemble  "  turn  the  trencher,"  "  blind-man's  buff," 
Nc,  played  by  children  in  this  and  other  countries.  Then 
the  guetts  beKia  for  the  fint  time  in  earnest  to  think  of  re- 
tiriog :  and  though  host  and  hostess  are  again  bound  to 
prest  them  to  stay  a  little  longer,  they  aie  at  bngth  allowed 
to  depart  Each  party,  however,  must  be  conducted  to  the 
gate  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  on  their  arrival,  and  a 
mil  hour  or  more  often  dapses  before  the  ceremony  of 
leave-taking  is  gone  through.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the 
elder  guests,  the  "  fair  maidens  "  and  their  "  elected  "  re- 
commence their  rports,  which  are  continued  until  the  boui 
of  midnight. 

Hie  amusements  on  the  following  days  (for  the  festivi- 
ties  last  until  Twelfth  Night)  differ  somewhat  from  those  of 
the  first.  In  these  the  men  take  the  lead.  Accompanied 
hf  the  ladies  of  their  family  they  go  out  towards  nightfall, 
disguised  in  masks  and  fancy  dresses,  to  pay  visits  to  their 
friends.  The  persons  receiving  the  maskers  treat  them 
with  diitinguiahed  politeness  and  liberal  hospitality,  even 
before  they  know  wno  they  are ;  but  when  they  have  en- 
deavmod  in  vain  for  some  time  to  discover  them,  they  are 
M  a  ^ven  signal  seized  by  some  of  the  household,  and 
svoog  to  and  fro  until  they  do  "  penancu,"  i.  «.,  declare 
theb  names.  When  many  guests  are  thus  assembled  in 
•m  hoose,  and  have  feasted  to  their  hearts'  content,  they 
all  depart  in  company  to  some  other  house,  where  the  rest 
of  the  ni^ht  is  spent  m  merry-making  and  carousing.  The 
and  bustle  of  the  sledges  driving  np  and  down  the 
,  ^t  .1.-  . ,  ,^^  villages  during  the  nights  that 


a  irf  the  t 


these  masked  visits  are  goine  on,  can  scarcely  be  described; 


for  SBch  occasions  are  seizetf,  and  particularly  by  the  hum- 
l>laclanes,  to  renew  old  friendships  and  family  alliances, 
ud  to  give  voung  people  opportunities  of  making  acquaiat- 
■nna,  which,  on  account  of  the  retiring  manners  of  the 
nrls,  are  ^fficult  t«  form  during  the  more  staid  periods  of 

The  poorer  people  who  have  no  rich  relations,  and  are 

sntly  never  invited  to  take  part  in  the  enterlain- 

e  have  described,  amuse  themselves  in  the  street*. 


Masked  after  a  grotesque  fashion  of  their  own,  they  perform 

all  kinds  of  antics,  and  make  up  in  merriment  for  what- 
ever'may  be  wanting  in  substantial  cheer  ;  and  the  bolder 
characters  amongst  them  venture  sometimes,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  young  noble,  or  man  of  family,  to  introdncA 
themselves  into  the  houses  of  the  rich,  where  with  their 
masks  on  they  are  permitted  to  enterttun  the  company,  and 
to  enjoy  the  nospitaUty  of  the  host. 


.  IBSEN,  THE  NORWEGIAN  SATIRIST. 

>  W.  OOSSK. 


Tberk  is  now  living  at  Dresden  a  middle-aged  Nor- 
wegian gentleman,  who  walks  in  and  out  among  the  in- 
habilants  of  that  gay  city,  observing  all  things,  ol»erved 
of  few,  retired,  contemplative,  unaggressive.  Occasionallr 
he  sends  a  roll  of  MS.  off  to  Copenhageti,  and  the  Danish 
papers  announce  that  a  new  poem  of  Ibsen's  is  about  to 
appear.  This  announcement  causes  more  stir  than,  per- 
haps, any  other  can,  among  literary  circles  in  Scandinavia, 
and  the  elegant  Swedish  journalists  point  out  how  grace- 
ful an  opportunity  it  would  be  for  the  illustrious  poet  to 
leave  his  voluntary  exile,  and  return  to  be  smothered  m 
flowers  and  flowery  speeches.  Norwegian  friends,  express- 
ing themselves  more  tersely,  think  that  the  greatest  Norse 
writer  ought  to  come  borne  to  live.  Still,  however,  he 
remains  in  Germany,  surrounded  by  the  nationality  least 
pleasing  to  his  taste,  within  daily  earshot  of  sentiments 
inexpressibly  repugnant  to  him,  watching,  noting,  digging 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  dark  places  of  modem  life, 
developing  more  and  more  a  vast  and  sinister  genius. 

The  commonest  fault  amons  writers  belonging  to  small 
communities  is  a  tendency  to  imitate  the  ruling  Tusbion  of 
some  great  neightx>ring  power — an  inability  to  found  a 
national  school  at  home.  Of  all  the  small  peoples  of 
modem  times,  I  think  Denmark  is  the  only  one  that  has 
been  able  to  build  up  a  wholly  original  and  classical  litera- 
ture without  foreign  aasiatance  ;  and  within  the  present 
century,  when  German  influences  threatened  to  swamp 
home  impulses,  a  happy  coalition  between  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian peoples  saved  their  individuality.  Tegn^-  was 
able  to  resist  Goethe  by  leaning  on  Ohlenschlieger,  and 
Ohlenschlieger  sent  every  one  back  to  the  Kddas  and 
Sagas.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  Swedish  poets 
were  brilliant,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present,  Den- 
mark was  illuminated  by  a  still  more  illustrious  school. 
At  present  Sweden  slumbers,  and  Denmark  is  "  tame  and 
villatic."  The  torch  is  held  by  Norway,  Where  shall  we 
look  for  a  young  great  poet  among  the  con^nenlal  nations  ? 
France  gives  ns  Leconte  de  Lisle;  Germany,  Robert 
Hamorling ;  It»ly,  Aleardi ;  Denmark,  Christian  Richardt. 
Among  men  born  since  1S25  these  names  stand  foremost. 
They  represent  men  of  varied  grace  and  lyric  passion, 
excellent  minor  minstrels,  but  no  more ;  not  one  of  these 
four  countries,  so  long  in  the  van  of  continental  art,  can 
produce  from  among  its  younger  men  a  single  accredited 
world-poet.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  the  Norwegian, 
Henrik  Ibsen,  the  representative  of  a  land  unknown  in  the 
literary  annals  of  Europe,  such  a  poet  is  found.  In  Scan- 
dinavia, in  Germany,  it  is  at  least  allowed  to  be  so.  I  am 
confident  that  time  will  declare  the  same  amongst  our- 
selves ;  for  the  moment  I  must  do  my  best  to  make  my 
words  seem  plausible. 

A  land  of  dark  forests,  gloomy  waters,  barren  peaks, 
inundated  by  cold  sharp  airs  off  Arctic  icebergs,  a  land 
where  Nature  must  be  won  with  violence,  not  wooed  by 
the  siren-songs  of  dream-impulses ;  Norway  is  the  home 
of  vi^rous,  ruddy  lads  and  modest  maidens,  a  healthy 
poputatioD,  unexhausted  and  unrestrained.  Here  a  man 
can  open  his  chest,  stride  onward  upright  and  sturdy,  say 
out  bis  honest  word  and  unabashed;  here,  if  anywhere, 
human  nature  may  hope  to  find  a  just  development    And 
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g'  I  Apollo.  BjornBOQ  U  well  known,  by  this  time,  to  manj 
nghshmen  ;  hu  repreeentB  the  happy,  buoyant  side  of  the 
lifu  of  hia  fatherland ;  he  ia  what  one  would  naturally 
expeL't  a  Norwegian  author  to  be  —  rough,  manly,  un- 
polished, a  young  Utaa  rejoiuiog  in  hb  animal  ipiriti. 
Ibsen,  on  the  otbtir  hand,  i»  a  quite  unexpected  prodact 
of  the  mountain-lands,  a  typiual  modem  European,  a  soul 
full  of  doubt  and  sorrow  and  unfulfilled  deeire,  piercing 
downward  into  the  duk,  profound,  Promethean,  adramatic 
■atirisL 

Modern  life  in  a  thing  too  complex  and  too  delicate  to 
bear  BUL-h  satire  as  thrilled  throuzh  the  Gerce  old  world. 
In  Ezekiel  we  see  the  (hunders  aod  lightuinga  of  the  Lord 
blasting  llie  beautiful  evil  body  of  Aholah;  in  Juvenal, 
the  iron  clank  of  horso  hoofs  it  rinsing  on  the  marble 
parempnt,  till  in  crushing  Fome  wretched  debauchee,  they 
mingle  his  blood  with  the  spilt  wine  and  the  vine-wreaths. 
But   neither  divine   nor  human  invective   of  this  sort  is 

Csible  now  ;  it  would  aot  cure  but  kill.  Modern  satire 
|hs  while  it  attacks,  and  takes  care  that  the  spear-shafl 
shall  be  covered  up  in  roses.  Whether  it  is  Ulrich  von 
Uutten,  or  Pope,  or  Voltaire,  the  same  new  element  of 
finesse  is  to  m  found;  and  if  a  Marston  rises  up  as  a 
would-be  Juvenal,  the  world  just  shrugs  its  shoulders  and 
forgets  biui.  As  the  nges  bring  in  their  advancements  in 
civilization  and  refinement,  the  rough  old  satire  becomes 
increasingly  impossible,  till  a  namby-pamby  generation 
threatens  to  loathe  it  altogether  as  having  "  no  pity  in  it" 
The  writings  of  Ibsen  form   the   last   and  most  polished 

fihaxe  of  this  slow  development,  and  exhibit  a  picture  of 
ife  so  pei'tect  in  its  smiling  sarcasm  and  tteliberate 
anatomy,  that  one  accepts  it  at  once  as  the  distinct  por- 
traiture of  one  of  the  foremost  spirits  of  an  age.  Ibsen  has 
many  goldeu  aiTOws  in  his  quiver,  and  he  stands,  cold  and 
serene,  between  the  dawn  and  the  darkness,  shooting  them 
one  by  one  into  the  valley  below,  each  truly  aimed  at  some 
folly,  aoinc  affectation,  in  the  everyday  life  we  lead. 

Ilenrik  Ibsen  was  born  on  (he  20tb  of  March,  1828,  at 
l^kien,  a  small  market  town  on  the  sea  in  the  southeaiit  of 
Norway.  He  began  active  life  as  an  apothecary,  with  a 
joyous  and  fermenting  brain,  a  small  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  a  alii!  smaller  stock  of  money.  But  poetry  and 
scholarship  were  dearer  to  him  than  all  things,  and  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  small  world  of  Skien  became  in- 
tolerable to  him.  He  wrote  a  tragedy,  and  met  with  a 
Mecenas,  who  would  publish  it;  and,  after  some  delay, 
there  appeared  at  Chrigtiania,  in  ISSO,  "  Cataline,"  a  drama 
in  three  acts,  by  Brynjolf  Bjarme.  Under  this  unL'Outh 
pseudonym  a  new  poet  concealed  himself,  but  the  public 
was  none  the  wiser,  and  only  thirty  copies  were  sold. 
"  Cataline"  is  the  work  of  a  boy  ;  it  is  marked  by  all  the 
erotic  and  revotuti on arv  extravagancies  usual  in  the  efforts 
of  youth  of  twenty.  The  iambic  verses  are  very  bad  ;  the 
writer  has  evidently  read  little,  and  scarcely  thought  at 
all,  but  there  is  a  certain  visor  running  through  it  which 
seduces  one  into  reading  It  despite  one's  self.  With  this 
precious  production  under  his  arm,  Ibsen  came  to  the 
capital  in  1851,  and  began  to  study  at  the  University.  He 
never  attained  to  a  very  splendid  career  there ;  he  began 
too  late  for  that,  but  he  did  fairly  well,  being  well  grounded 
in  Latin,  "  Cataline  "  shows  that  he  had  read  his  Sallust 
well  in  the  old  days  at  Skien.  At  the  University  he  fel!  in 
with  a  clique  of  IwIe  of  earnest  mind  and  good  intelligence, 
several  of  whom  have  made  a  name  in  literature  :  Bjorn- 
Bon  was  there  and  Vinje,  called  the  Peasant ;  Botten- 
Hansen,  the  bibliographer  ;  and  Frithjof  Foss,  the  novelist. 
These  young  contemporaries  schemed  nothing  less  than 
an  entire  revolution  in  literature.  They  began  to  set 
about  it  by  founding  a  newspaper,  called,  I  do  not  know 
why,  "  Andhrimner,"  which  professed  the  same  critical  iode- 
pendence,  and  shared  the  same  early  fate,  as  the  celebrated 
"  Germ  "  among  ourselves.  "  Andhrimner  "  was  published 
by  Botten-Hansen,  Ibsen,  and  Vinje,  and  contained  nothing 
but  original  poetry,  criticism,  and  lesthe tics.  Afier  a  sickly 
existence  of  nine   months,  it  went  out.     Among  Ibsen's 
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contributions  was  a  long  drama,  *■  Norma,  or  a 
Politician's  Love,"  a  most  impertinent  lampoon  on  the 
honorable  members  of  his  Majesty's  Stoilhing,  of  whid) 
the  first  act  is  said  to  be  in  extremely  witty  and  delicate 
verse.  But  "  Andhrimner  "  has  become  a  great  rarity,  a 
bibliographical  prise,  and  I  have  never  seen  it.  When  it 
came  to  grief  in  )851,  Ibsen  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
with  a  gifted  man  who  at  once  perceived  his  genius  —  Ole 
Bull,  the  great  violinist  At  his  intercession  Ibsen  becaoM 
director  o?  the  theatre  at  Bergen,  and  held  the  post  till 
1857.  In  18fi2  he  travelled  in  Denmark  and  Germany, 
met  Heibei^,  th*  great  poet-critic,  at  Copenhagen,  and 
came  back  mightily  dissatisfied  with  Norway  and  himseIC 
The  tbeat[«  was  a  source  of  constant  vexation  to  him,  uid 
during  the  six  years  he  spent  at  Bergen  his  genius  seems 
to  have  been  in  some  degree  under  a  cloud.  He  wrote  a 
great  deal  while  he  was  there,  but  most  of  it  is  destroyed, 
and  what  remains  is  unworthy  of  him;  he  produced  twoiv 
three  plajs  on  his  own  stige,  but  would  not  print  oi 
preserve  them;  one  little  piece  which  he  did  print  ■*  a 
feuilleton  to  a  Bergen  paper  in  18S4  was  rather  flimsy  in 
texture.  Id  ISbl,  (he  younger  poet,  BjcH'nson,  took  the 
direction  of  the  Bereen  house,  and  Ibsen  came  up  to 
Christiania  to  direct  the  National  Theatre  there.  He  was 
now  almost  thirty  years  of  am,  and  had  not  written  one 
great  work ;  it  is  often  the  loftiest  minds  that  attain  man- 
hood most  slowly.  May-flies  reach  perfection  in  a  day, 
and  anolber  day  sees  their  extinction,  while  great  roalt 
strengthen  themselves  in  a  long-drawn  adolescence.  But 
our  poet  had  finished  his  chrysalis- 1  ife  at  last  For  the 
next  seTeo  years,  be  produced  several  historical  dramas  o( 
great  and  increasing  merit,  but  I  do  not  purpose  now  lo 
speak  of  tlieee,  interesting  as  it  would  be  to  analyze  them, 
nor  of  his  political  or  misiellaneous  poems,  but  only  of  his 
three  great  satires.     And  forthwith  let  us  pass  to  them. 


It  was  not  till  I86S  that  Ibsen  discovered  the  natwal 
bent  of  his  genius.  Until  that  year  no  one  could  tell  that 
he  was  bom  to  be  a  satirist  Now,  after  leading  his  great 
latter  poems,  one  can  perceive  traces  of  that  lofty  invective, 
which  was  to  be  his  final  culmination,  even  in  the  earlier 
and  purely  historical  dramas.  But  when  "Love's  Cmnedy," 
a  satirical  play  of  our  own  generation,  first  appeared  in 
Norway,  there  were  very  tew  among  the  poet's  admirers  to 
whom  it  was  not  a  great  surprise  lo  find  him  to  l>e  a  mas- 
ter of  so  entirely  new  a  style.  The  older  pieces,  being 
hewn  out  of  an  antique  and  lovely  source,  were  fitting^ 
robed  in  terse  prose ;  this,  being  concerned  with  the  Mo- 
saic trivialities  of  to-day,  needed  and  received  all  thu  deli- 
cate finish  of  epigrammatic  verse.  The  original  is  written 
in  rhyme,  but  1  have  translated  into  blank  verse ;  a  Htymed 
play  IS  a  shocking  thing  to  English  readers,  whereaa  it  it  a 
well-known  phenomenon  in  the  classic  literature  of  Scan<li- 
navia.  The  scone  of  "  Love's  Comedy  "  is  laid  in  a  garden 
in  the  suburbs  of  Christiania,  in  the  summer-time.  A  Hn. 
Halm,  a  widow,  having  a  large  house,  takes  in  lodger^ 
among  whom  are  Falk,  the  hero,  and  Lind,  a  theological 
student.  Falk,  a  young  poet  brimming  over  with  rcTiJn- 
tionary  theories  and  revolting  with  bis  whole  soul  against 
the  conventionality  of  the  day,  with  regard  lo  amatotr  and 
{esthetic  matters,  has  determined  to  give  his  life  to  the  de- 
struction of  what  is  false  and  sterile  in  modem  society-  At 
it  happens,  the  present  moment  is  opportune  for  comineae- 
ing  the  attack.  At  Mrs.  Halm's  there  is  gathered  a  <!on- 
gregation  of  Philistines  of  all  sorts,  and  love,  so-called,  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  Unsuspicious  of  his  intentioDB,  the 
various  pseudo-lovers  sport  and  intrigue  araund  him  in 
what  seems  to  him  an  orgy  of  hideous  dulness  and  impo- 
tent conventionality.  Hrs  scorn  in  lambent  at  first,  a  laugh- 
ing Same  of  derision  ;  but  it  rises  by  degrees  into  x  tongue 
of  lashing,  scathing  fire  that  bursts  all  oonds  of  decorum. 
The  scene  opens  in  the  evening,  while  the  party  sit  abont 
on  the  grass.  Falk  has  been  asked  to  sing  lus  la»t  new 
song,  and  thus  he  proclaims  the  earpe  diem  tb&t  is  lus 
ideal:  — 
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In  the  BanDj  orchard-cloBes, 

While  the  wirblera  sing  and  Bwing, 
Care  not  whether  blastering  Aatumn 

Break  tbe  piomises  of  Spring  ; 
Ros«  and  white  tbe  apple-blossom 

Hides  yon  from  the  snltrj  sky ; 
Let  it  flatter,  blonn  and  tcattered. 

On  the  meadows  bj  and  by. 

Will  fou  aik  about  the  fruitage 
In  the  nuon  of  the  flowan  1 

Will  yoa  mnnnnr,  will  jou  queation, 
Coant  the  ran  of  weary  honn  ! 

mil  yoa  let  the  scarecrow  clapping 
Drown  all  happy  >ounila  and  words! 


From  TOUT  heavy-Uden  garden 

Will  yoa  bant  the  mellow  thmih! 
He  will  pay  yon  for  protection 

With  bis  crowQ-iong's  liquid  rash  I 
Oh  1  bat  TOO  wili  win  the  biargain, 

Though  your  frail  be  spare  and  late, 
For  remember.  Time  is  flying, 

And  will  shut  your  ganlen-gaie. 

With  my  liviag,  with  my  singing, 

I  win  tear  the  hedges  down  I 
Sweep  the  grass  and  heap  the  blowom. 

Let  it  shrivel,  pale  and  brown  I 
Swing  tbe  wicket  I     Sheep  and  cattle. 

Let  them  graze  among  the  beat  I 
I  broke  off  the  flowers ;  what  matter 

Who  may  revel  with  the  rest  I 

This  Bong  wakens  it  good  deal  of  diecusdoo.  Tbe  Udiei 
tn  against  it  on  the  score  of  economy ;  the  gentlemen 
think  tbe  idea  very  good  in  theory.  The  first  peraoii  who 
rabs  against  Folk's  susceptibilities  is  Styver,  a  dull  clerk, 
who  is  engaged  in  dun  form  to  a  Miss  Skjere,  who  ii  pres- 
ent.    TbtB  Styver  confesses  to  have  written  verses. 

Stj/trr.     Not  now,  you  know  !  all  that  was  long  ago,  — 
Was  when  I  was  e,  Idtct. 

F>dk.  Is  that  past  ! 

I*  the  wine-frenrr  of  your  love  slept  off? 

Stpw.     Oh  I  now  I  am  officially  engaged. 
And  that  is  more  than  being  in  love,  I  think  I 

Some  one  speaks  about  "  next "  spring,  and  Falk  ex- 
presses bis  hatred  of  "  that  wretched  word  :  "  — 

Faik.    It  makes  the  aharehotdcrs  of  pleasure  bankrapt  1 
If  1  were  only  Saltan  fat  an  hour, 
A  tnaniag  noose  about  its  coward  neck 
Sbodid  make  it  bid  the  joyous  world  good-by  t 

atj/vrr.     What  is  your  quarrel  with  the  hopeful  word  ? 

Folk.     This,  —  that  it  darkens  for  us  God's  fair  world  I 
In  "uur  next  love"  and  "  when  we  marry  next;  " 
In  "OUT  next  meal^me  "  and  in  our  "  next  life," 
Til  the  anticipation  in  the  word, 
Tis  that  that  beggira  »o  the  sons  of  Joy, 
That  makes  onr  modem  life  so  hard  aud  cold, 
That  slays  enjoyment  in  the  living  Present. 
Tou  have  no  rest  until  your  shallop  strikes 
Against  the  shingle  of  the  "  nent     design, 
And.  that  accomplished,  there  ii  still  a  "next;" 
And  so  in  toil  and  hurry,  toil  and  pain, 
Tbe  years  slip  by  and  you  slip  oat  of  Ufe, — 
Ood  only  knows  if  (here  is  rest  beyond.  - 

UUt  Skjart.    How  caa  you  talk  in  that  way,  Hr.  Falk  1 
BIy  sweetheart  must  not  hear  a  word  you  say  f 
He'* only  too  escen trie  now  I     {To  Stj/ver.)     My  love  I 
Come  here  a  moment ! 
Sljvtr  {tangaidfy,  ami  iti^iag  to  dtan  hii  pipe)  I  am  eomiog, 

,  in  all 

the  delicious  Rcstasy  of  a  passion  returned  but  unpro- 
claimed.  Apropos  of  Lind's  temporary  glamour  of  poet- 
ical feeling,  falk  remarks  that  you  can  always  stuff  a  pros- 
ing fool,  — 


As  pitilessly  as  a  Sirasburg  goose. 

With  rhyming  nonsense  and  with  rhythmic  hnmbng. 

Until  his  lights  and  liver,  mind  and  soul 

Stut  tarn  mm  inside  out)  are  found  quite  full 
f  lyric  fat  and  crambs  of  rhetoric 

The  company,  becoming  piqued,  turn  upon  him,  and 
charge  him  with  neglecting  poetry ;  they  suggest  that  he 
should  shut  himself  up  in  an  arbor  of  roses,  and  Uien  he  is 
ipired.     He  replies  that  tlie  enjoyment  of  d 


n  of  poetry  J  that  the 
L  au  imprisoned  soul. 
luld  of  blindness, 
le  grim  tower. 


ture  unrestrained  prevents  the 
imaginative  beauty  thrives  best 

Cover  my  eyeballs  with  the  i 

And  I  will  celebrate  the  lusti 

Or  give  me  for  a  month,  in  s 

A  pang,  an  anguish,  or  a  giant 

And  I  will  sing  the  jubilee  of  life ; 

Ur  else.  Miss  ^jnre,  give  me  just  a  bride  I 

They  all  cry  out  upon  him,  Lore's  blasphemer,  fiw  he 
explains  that  he  desires  a  bride,  that  —  he  may  loso  her. 
For  in  the  very  Bacchic  feast  of  fortune 
She  might  be  caneht  into  eternity. 
I  need  a  little  spiritual  athletics ; 
Who  knows  how  such  a  loss  might  strengthen  me  I 

At  this  moment  the  two  sensible  people  of  the  drama 
interpose,  Svanhild,  who  is  the  only  woman  with  a  soul  ia 
the  piece,  and  Guldstad,  a  sober  merchanL  Svanhild  pro- 
poses a  high  spiritual  aim  for  Falk ;  Guldstad  proposes  to 
drive  olThis  "  morbid  fancies  "  with  a  little  manual  labor, 
t'alk  replies  :  ~ 

I'm  like  a  donkey  bound  between  two  stalU; 

The  left  hand  gives  me  flesh,  the  right  hand  spirit ; 

I  wonder  which  'twere  wisest  to  choose  first  I 

Then  is  introduced  the  third  pair  of  paeudo-Iorers,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Straamaod,  an  uxorious  priest  with  an  enormous 
family,  who  exemplifies  the  worst  type  of  the  great  parody 
of  love.  The  description  of  his  early  life,  romantic  love, 
disappointed  aims,  are  most  amusingly  given  in  brisk  and 
witty  dialogue,  Falk  sneering  ever  more  bitterly  as  the  de- 
scription proceeds.  Tbe  wooing  of  Mr.  Straamand  was 
most  sentimental. 

He  loved  her  to  the  tooH  of  his  guitar, 
And  she  responded  on  the  harpsichord. 
And  flret  they  lived  on  credit. 

Among  the  troop  of  old  and  young  gathered  around  him, 
it  is  in  Lind's  armor  only  that  Falk  can  take  pleasure. 
Liud  and  Anna  love  one  another,  and  no  one  but  them- 
selves and  Falk  have  guessed  it.  Suddenly  Falk  is  horri- 
fied by  a  suspicion  that  it  is  Svanhild  that  Lind  loves.  He 
turns  away  angry,  and  sick  at  hearL  True  love,  reserved, 
tender,  ^nuine,  is  not  to  be  found  ;  the  whole  world  is  old 
and  stenle  ;  all  good  impulses  and  hopes  are  dead.  This 
be  says  to  Svanhild  when  they  are  alone,  and  she  upbnuds 
him  with  dreamy  insincerity. 

Svan.    Last  year  the  faith  in  Syria  was  menaced ; 
Did  yoa  go  out,  a  warrior  for  the  cross  1 
Oh  I  no  ;  on  paper  yon  were  warm  cnongh. 
And  sent  a  dollar  when  tbe  Chareh  Times  asked  it  I 

[Falk^kt^Mddaiim. 
Falk,  are  you  angry  ? 

Fatk.  No,  but  I  am  musing. 

See,  that  is  all ! 

Svan.  We  two  have  different  natures. 

We  are  unlike  — 

Faik.  Oh  yes  I    I  know  it  well  I 

Svan.     What  is  the  reason  ? 

Faik.  Keason  ?    That  I  hate 

To  go  about  with  all  my  goni  uncovered, 
And,  like  good  people's  love,  a  common  thing,  — 


To  another  voice  that  speaks  I 
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aoah  I  ereiy  evenioK  when  the  >un  eoea  do 
K  little  bird  comes  fljinc  —  do  jou  bear  ) 


hold. 


Ab !  Me,  it  fliu  out  of  tie  leafr  shade  - 
Now,  oui  70D  gness  what  I  beUere  and 
To  erety  sool  that  lacki  the  linging  gift 
God  »end«  a  little  tender  bird  u  fnend,  — 
For  it  created  and  for  its  own  garden  I 
fait  [taktt  up  a  tioM.)      Then  if  the  bird  and  aoul  na  never 

The  eong  is  oaver  fluted  oat  elsewhere  1 
Sehd.  No,  that  is  true  1    But  I  have  found  mj  bird, 

1  have  no  gift  of  tongnea,  no  singer's  Toioe, 

But  when  my  sweet  bird  warbles  from  its  bough, 

A  poem  seems  to  well  up  in  mj  heart,  — 

But  ah  1  the  poem  fedss  away  and  die*  I  „      . .. . 

[FaUc  tbmsi  the  (tone.     SvoBnua  icr«uu. 

Oh  God !  jott stmct  it  1    Obi  what  have  jou  done ! 

Ob  !   That  was  wicked,  shameful  1 
Fait.  ^7'  '*"'  *J*' 

And  tooth  for  tooth,  pure  legal  justice,  Svanhild. 

How  no  one  greets  jou  longer  from  on  high. 

And  no  mora  gifts  come  from  the  land  of  song. 

See,  that  is  my  revenge  for  your  iU  de«d ! 
Smn.   For  my  ill  deed  t  ,   , .   , 

i-oik.  Yes,  yonrsi    Until  tbia  bonr 

A  singing-bird  was  warbling  in  my  breast. 

Ah  I  now  tbe  bell  may  chime  above  them  bolb, 

For  you  have  killed  it  1 

irnaa.  Havel? 

Folk.  r™.  J'>"  "truck 

My  joDug  and  joyous  conquering  faith  to  earth, 

When  yoa  engaged  yourself. 

Then  she  explains  that  Anna  ia  really  Lind's  beloved. 
Falk  now  is  interested  again  in  this  affair,  until  Lind  de- 
clares that  he  will  publisfi  the  news,  that  they  may  bo  reg- 
ularly engaged.  Falk  shows  this  step  to  be  suicidal ;  but 
Lind  pereista.  The  new  couple  are  received  with  accla- 
mation by  the  paeudo- lovers,  to Falk's infinite  disgust  He 
cries  U>  llie  company,  — 


the  result  being  that  the  new  couple  are  smothered  in  and 
nauseated  with  congratulations.  Here  is  the  description 
of  Straamand  and  Eis  wile :  — 

He  also  was  a  man  of  courage  once. 

And  fought  the  world  to  win  himself  a  woman  ; 

He  sacked  the  cburchei  of  society ; 

His  love  bars!  into  flower  of  passiouata  songi 

Look  at  him  now  1    In  long  fanereal  robes 

He  acta  the  dniiDB  of  the  Fall  of  Man  1 

And  look,  that  female  of  gaunt  petticoat. 

And  twisted  shoea,  down- trodden  at  (he  heel. 

She  was  the  wine^d  maiden  who  shonld  lead 

His  apiril  inlo  felJowship  with  beauty  I 

i^A  _k.<  i=  isfr  nf  invp'ii  nnre  flame?    The  smoke  I 


In  utter  desperation,  Falk  proposes  to  throw  everything 
a  the  winds,  and  leave  modem  socie^  to  rot  into  its  grave. 
The  only  pure  spirit  he  can  find   is  Svanhild,  and  he 


nie  only  pure  spirit  he  can  find   is  S»at 
o  perauade  her  to  revolt  with  him. 

We  will  not,  like  this  trivial  eongrcsalion. 
Attend  tbe  church  of  dalneas  any  more. 
The  aim  and  scope  of  individual  labor 
Is  just  to  stand  consistent,  true,  and  fVee. 

But  he  expreaaes  too  much.  Svanhild  oonceives  the  idea 
that  he  is  wooing  her  only  that  she  may  be  a  mcnue  to  the 
attainment  of  his  ideal. 

Von  look  at  me  as  children  on  a  reed, 
A  hollow  thing  lo  cat  into  a  flute, 
And  pipe  upon  awhile,  and  throw  away. 

They  part  coldly,  and  tbe  curtain  goes  down  upon  Falk's 
.bonndleas  depression  and  dismay. 

Tbe  sixond   act  is  a  day  later  in  time.     On  Sunday  al- 
ternoon  a  whole  troop  of  friend*,  all  intense  Philistiaes, 


come  dovra  to  Mrs.  Hahn't,  and  hold  what  Falk  calls  "  a 
Bacchanalian  feast  of  tea  and  prose."  Lind  and  Anna 
ait,  beginning  to  be  weary  of  their  love ;  now  that  all  the 
world  expects  them  to  be  ardent,  the  charm  of  mysterioos 

Ksion  is  gone.  All  the  three  couples,  the  fat  priest  and 
spouse,  the  clerk  and  Miss  SkjBre,  and  ibose  moit 
newly  betrothed,  become  moT«  and  more  ludicrooaly  didl, 
and  Falk,  waxing  more  and  more  angry,  mutters,  — 

See  how  they  kill  the  poetry  of  Lore! 

Bnt  we  must  hurry  to  the  close,  ^vin^  only  one  ont  of 
the  exquisite  and  sparkling  scenes.  1-alk  has  gathered 
every  one  round  him,  and  eu^  person  has  mentioned^  some 
herb  or  flower  that  is  like  love,  and  at  last  it  is  hii 
turn:  — 

Folk.   As  many  heads  os  fancies  I    Very  good ! 
But  all  of  you  have  blundered  more  or  less ; 
Each  simile  is  en>oked ;  now,  hear  mine, 
Then  turn  and  twist  it  any  way  yon  wish  1 
Far  in  tbe  dreamy  East  there  grows  a  plant 
Whose  native  home  ii  the  Sun's  Cousin's  garden, — 

AUthtLadui.  Ohi  it  is  lea! 

FaSk.  It"!        « 

TULadUt.  To  think  of  tea! 

Fali.   Its  home  lies  br  in  the  Valley  of  Bomance, 
A  thousand  miles  beyond  the  wilderness  I 
Fill  np  my  cup  I    I  thank  you  I    Let  us  have 
On  tea  and  love  a  good  tea-table  talk. 

\Thtj  gather  rmatd  tam< 
It  hat  It*  home  away  in  Fableland, 
Alas  1  and  there,  too,  i*  tbe  home  of  Love. 
Only  the  children  of  the  Sun,  we  know. 
Can  cultivate  the  herb,  or  tend  it  well ; 
And  even  so  it  ia  with  Love,  my  frieodB, 
A  drop  of  suQ-blood  needs  must  circnlale 
Through  our  dull  veins,  before  the  passionate.Love 
Can  root  itself,  or  shoot  and  blossom  forth. 

'W-      . 

Mill  Skjare.  But  love  and  love  ore  everywhere, the  same 

Tea  has  vanetiea  and  qualities. 
Mr:  Ulratuiand.  Yes,  lea  is  bad  or  eood  or  pretty  good, 
.^nna.  Tbe  young  green  shoola  are  tliought  the  b«st  of  bR 
SuonAiW  That  kind  ia  only  for  the  Sun's  blight  Daughterl 
A  Young  Ladj.  They  say  (hat  it  intoxicales  lite  ether  1 
AmUlur.  FraLTunt  as  lotus  and  ai  sweet  aa  almond! 
Qaldttadt.  That  kind  of  import  never  reaches  us  I 
FaUc.   I  think  that  in  his  nature  every  one 

Has  got  a  little  "  Heavenly  Empire  "  in  him. 

Where,  on  tbe  twigs,  a  ihousand  such  sweet  buds 

Form  under  shsduw  of  that  falliuK  Wall 

Of  China,  bashfulncas;  where  uudemeath 

The  abellur  of  the  quaint  kiosk,  there  sigh 

A  troop  of  Fancy's  little  China  dolls, 

Who  dream  and  dream,  with  damask  round  their  loins. 

And  in  their  hands  a  golden  tulip-flowt 


And  now  the  last  point  nf  similitude  : 

Bee  how  the  band  of  culture  presses  down 

The  •'  Heavenly  Empire  "  out  in  the  far  East ; 

Its  great  Wall  moulders  and  its  strength  ia  gone. 

The  last  of  genuine  mnndarini  is  hanged. 

And  foreign  devila  gnlher  in  (he  crops. 

Soon  the  whole  thing  will  merely  be  a  legend, 

A  wonder-Btory  nobody  believes  ; 

The  whole  wide  world  is  painted  gray  on  gray. 

And  Wonderland  forever  ia  gone  past. 

But  have  we  Love  !     Oh  !  where,  oh  !  where  ii  Love  t 

Nay,  LovD  is  bIko  banished  out  of  sight. 

Bui  let  ua  bow  befum  the  age  we  live  in  t 

Drink,  iiiak  in  tea  lo  Love  discrowned  and  dead  1 

There  is  intense  indignation  among  the  pseudo-lovers, 
and  Falk  is  driven  out  of  their  society,  scarcely  saved  bam 
the  fate  of  Orpheus.  Svanhild  cornea  out  to  him,  and  for 
a  little  while  tbey  enjoy  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  true  and 
honest  love.  But,  to  hasten  to  ihe  end,  Falk  discovers 
that  marriage  would  destroy  the  bloom  and  beantv  of  this 
awGct  pasaion.  He  dreads  a  time  when  Svanhild  will  no 
longer  inspire  and  glorify  him,  and  the  poem  ends  in  moM 
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bvgical  mftDoer  by  tbe  »epirstion  forever  of  the  only  two 
hewt»  stTODg  enough  to  ihake  off  the  trsmmels  of  coDven- 
tionility.  The  Age  weighs  too  hearily  upon  ihem  even, 
ukd,  lo  >p&re  tbemaelTea  futare  ftgony,  they  tear  thenueWes 
t  wdile  the  bond  it  still  beAi  and   tender  between 


SS.' 


The  whole  poem  — its  rery  title  of  "  Love's  Comedy— 
i>  a  piece  of  elaborale  irooy.  We  may  believe  that  it  la 
rather  Svaohild  than  the  extravagant  Falk  who  really 
■peaks  the  poet's  miad.  It  is  imposeible  to  express  in  brief 
quotationB  the  perfection  of  faultless  verie,  the  epigram- 
malic  laDcet-thniBtB  of  wit,  the  boundless  riot  of  mirth 
that  make  a  lyrical  saturnaliA  in  this  astonishing  drama. 
A  complete  tninBlation  alone  could  give  a  shadow  of  die 
force  of  the  original. 

Id  1861  Ibsen  left  Norw^,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  since  reentered  it.  For  a  long  while  he  was  domi- 
ciled in  Rome,  and  while  there  he  wrote  the  t>ook  which 
has  popularized  his  name  most  thoroughly.  I(  seemed  as 
though  the  poetical  genius  in  him  expanded  and  developed 
ia  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Borne.  It  is  not  uiat 
"  Brand  "  is  more  harmonious  in  conception  than  the  ear- 
lier works  —  for,  let  it  be  distinctly  stated,  Ibsen  never  at- 
tiios  to  repose  or  pefrect  harmony  —  but  the  scope  was 
larger,  the  aim  more  Titanic,  the  moral  and  mental  hori- 
zon wider  than  ever  before.  Brand,  the  hero  of  the  book, 
i>  a  priest  in  the  Norwegian  Church  ;  the  temper  of  his 
mind  u  earnest  to  the  point  of  fanaticism,  consistent  be- 
lOoA  the  limits  of  tenderness  and  humanity.  He  will 
bave  all  or  nothing,  no  Sapphirsr^ividings  or  Ananias- 
cqaifocations  —  the  whole  heart  must  be  given,  or  all  is 
void.    He  is  sent  for  to  attend  a  dying  man,  but,  in  order 

'    to  reach  him,  he  must  cross  the  raging  Qord  in  a  small 
boat.    So  high  is  the  storm,  that  no  one  dares  go  with 

I    him;  but  just  as  he  is  pushing  oS*  alone,  Agnes,  a  young 

S'rl  of  heroic  temperament  wlio  has  been  conquered  by 
■  intensity,  leaps  in  with  him,  and  they  safely  row  across. 
Brand  becomes  priest  of  the  parish,  and  Agnes,  in  whose 
soul  he  finds  everything  that  his  own  demands,  becomes  ' 
hit  wife.  In  process  ot  time  a  son  is  born  to  him.  The 
physician  declares  that  unless  they  move  to  some  healthier 
spot  —  the  parish  is  a  noisome  glen  that  does  not  see  the 
sua  tor  half  the  year —  the  babe  must  die.  £rand,  believ- 
ing that  duty  obliges  him  to  stay  at  his  post,  will  not  leave 
it  His  child  dies,  and  the  mother  dies;  Brand  is  leK 
alone.  At  last  his  mother  cnmes  to  live  with  him,  a  worldly 
woman,  with  a  frivolous  heart ;  she  will  not  submit  to  his 
rsligioui  supremacy,  and  dies  unblessed  and  anannealed. 
Uar  property  now  falls  into  Brand's  hands,  and  be  dedi- 
cates it  all  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church.  The  satire 
now  turns  on  the  life  in  the  village ;  the  portraits  of  the 
various  officers,  schoolmaster,  baiufi',  and  the  rest,  are  in- 
cisively and  scathingly  drawn.  All  society  is  reviled  for 
its  uDirersal  worldliness,  laziness,  and  lukewarmaess.  At 
lut  the  churcli  is  finished ;  Brand,  with  the  keys  in  his 
h«nd,  stands  on  the  door-step,  and  harangues  tbe  people. 
ilis  sermon  is  a  Philippic  of  ibe  bitterest  sort ;  all  tbe 
wannwood  of  disappointed  desire  for  good,  all  the  burning 
•ease  of  useless  aacriSce,  vain  offerings  of  heart  andhreat£ 
to  a  thankless  generation,  all  is  summed  up  in  a  splendid 
Mttbont  of  invective.  In  the  end  he  throws  the  keys  far 
oot  into  the  river,  and  flies  up  the  moanUun-side  away  inta 
desolation  and  solitude.  As  a  piece  of  artistic  work, 
"Brand"  is  most  wonderful;  a  drama  of  nearly  three 
hundred  pages,  written  in  short  rhymed  lines,  sometimes 
rhyming  lour  or  fire  times,  aod  never  flagging  in  energy 
or  interest,  is  a  wonder  in  itself.  Six  large  editions  of  this 
book  have  been  sold  —  a  greater  success  than  any  other 
work  of  the  poet  has  attained.  A  very  great  number  of 
copies  we[«  bought  in  Denmark,  where,  Just  now,  reli^ous 
writing  is  at  the  height  of  fashion,  and  doubtless  tbe  subject 
of  "Brand"  accounts  in  some  measure  for  its  extraordinary 
pjpularity  in  that  country.  The  verse  in  which  it  it  wnt- 
tBD  is  finished  and  lovely  work  of  a  high  lyrical  order. 

It  was  among  the  lemon-groves  of  iKhia,  under  the  tor- 
rid glare  of  an  Italian  summer,  that  Ibsen  began  hia  next, 
and,  M I  believe,  greatest  work.    There  is  no  trace  of  tha 


a  munificence  of  sea  and   sky,  of  the  Inxurious   and 


sultry  South,  about "  Peer  Gynt ; "  it  is  the  most  exclusively 
Norwegian  of  his  poems  in  scenery  and  feeling.  Strange 
that  in  the  "  pumice  isle,"  with  the  chrystalline  waves  of 
the  Uediterranean  lapping  around  him,  far  removed  from 
home  faces  and  home  influences,  he  could  shape  into  such 

i perfect  form  a  picture  of  rough  Norse  life  by  Qord  and 
jeld.  "  Peer  Gynt  "  takes  its  name  from  its  hero,  an  idle 
ellow  whose  aim  is  to  live  his  own  life,  and  whose  chief 
characteristics  are  a  knack  (or  story-telling,  and  a  domi- 
nant passion  (or  lies.  It  is  the  opposite  of  "  Brand,"  for  while 
that  drama  strove  to  wake  tbe  nation  into  earnestness  by 
holding  up  before  it  an  ideal  of  stainless  virtne,  "Peer  Gynt" 
idealizes  in  the  character  of  its  hero  the  selfishness  and 
mean  cunning  of  the  worst  of  ambitious  men.  In  form, 
this  poem,  like  the  preceding,  is  written  in  a  variety  of 
lyrical  measures,  in  short  rhyming  lines ;  but  there  is  a 
brilliant  audacity,  a  splendor  of  tumultuous  melody,  thai 
"  Brand  "  seldom  attained  to.  Ibsen  has  written  nothing  so 
sonorous  as  some  of  the  passages  In  "  Peer  Gynt."  In  the 
Soscfator  Ibr  July  20,  1872,  1  gave  a  minute  analysis  of  this 

Elay,  I  need  not,  therefore,  eo  through  it  aeain  in  detail, 
ut  will  merely  give  a  rough  outline  of  the  plot.  Peer 
Uynt  is  first  introduced  to  us  as  playing  a  rough  practical 
joke  on  his  mother  ;  he  is  a  rude,  shaggy  lad  of  violent  in- 
stincts and  utter  lawlessness  of  mind.  We  find  him  at- 
tending a  wedding,  and,  after  dancing  with  the  bride, 
snatching  her  up  and  running  up  the  mountnin-side  witii 
her.  Tlien  be  leaves  her  to  make  her  way  down  again 
Ignominiously.  For  this  ill  deed  he  is  outlawed,  and  lives 
in  the  caves  of  tbe  Dovref  eld,  haunted  by  strange  spirits, 
harassed  by  weird  sensualities  and  fierce  hallucinations. 
The  atmosphere  of  this  part  of  the  drama  is  ghostly  and 
wild ;  the  horrible  dreams  of  the  bkM.  lad  are  shown  as 
but  shadowy  entities.  He  grows  a  man  among 
lains,  and  is  introduced  to  the  King  of  the  Trolds, 
who  urges  him  to  marry  bis  daughter  and  settle  among 
them,  tinder  the  figure  of  the  "^Ids,  the  party  in  Nor- 
way which  demands  commercial  isolation  and  monopoly 
for  home  products  is  most  acutely  satirized.  At  last  Peer 
Gynt  slips  down  to  the  sea-shore  and  embarks  for  Amer> 
ica.  These  events,  and  many  more,  take  up  the  three  first 
acts,  which  almost  form  a  complete  poem  in  themselves ; 
these  acta  contain  little  satire,  but  a  humorous  and  vivid 
picture  of  Norse  manners  and  character.  To  a  foreigner 
who  knows  a  little  of  Norway  and  would  fain  know  more, 
these  acta  of  "  Peer  Gynt "  are  a  delicious  feast.  Through 
them  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  honest,  merry 
peasants,  and  behind  all  is  a  magnificent  landscape  of 
mountain,  forest,  and  waterfall. 

With  the  fourth  act  there  is  a  complete  shifting  of 
motive,  time,  place,  and  style.  We  are  transported,  after  a 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  to  the  coast  of  Morocco,  where 
Peer  Gynt,  a  most  elegant  middle-aged  gentleman,  enter- 
tains a  select  par^  of  friends  on  the  sea-shore.  He  has 
been  heaping  up  fortune  in  America  ;  he  has  traded  "  in 
stockings.  Bibles,  rum,  and  rice,"  but  most  of  all  in  negro 
slaves  to  Carolina  and  heathen  gods  to  China.  In  short, 
he  is  a  tiill-blown  successful  humbug,  unscrupulous  and  selA 
ish  to  the  last  degree.  While  he  is  asleep,  his  fiiends  ran 
otTwitli  his  yacht,  and  are  blown  into  thin  air.  He  is  left 
alone  and  penniless  on  the  African  shore.  He  crosses  tbe 
desert  and  meets  with  endless  adventures ;  each  adventure 
is  a  clear-cut  jewel  of  satire.  Here  is  a  subtle  lampoon  on 
the  way  in  which  silly  people  hail  each  new  boaster  as  tbe 
Man  of  the  Future,  ana  worship  the  idol  themselves  have 
built  up.  Peer,  the  bubble,  the  bambug,  appears  in  an 
Arab  camp,  and  is  received  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
divine  Muhammad  himself.  A  chorus  of  girls  do  homage 
to  him,  led  on  tiy  Anitra,  the  very  type  of  a  heroin  nting 


Chena. 


Orer  tbe  sand-sea  riding  I 

The  Prophet,  the  Master,  the  i 

To  as,  to  OS,  is  he  cone. 
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TlmiBgh  the  Mnd-»e>  xaillng. 
Sound  (he  flute  and  the  dram  ; 
The  Prophet,  the  Prophet  i>  come  I 
Anitm.  Hit  steed  wu  the  milk-wliite  flood 

That  streams  throagh  the  riven  of  Paradise ; 
His  hair  is  Are  and  stars  are  his  ejes. 
So  Lend  the  kneo  !    Let  yonr  heads  be  boved  1 
No  child  of  earth  cbd  bear 
Hia  BlaiTf  face  and  his  flaming  hair  I 
Over  the  desert  he  came. 
Out  of  his  breast  sprang  gold  lilie  Same. 
Beroie  him  the  land  was  light. 

Behind  bim  was  night ; 
Behind  him  was  drought  and  dearth- 
He,  the  majestic,  is  come  1 
Over  the  desert  is  come ! 
Robed  like  a  child  of  earth. 
Kaaba,  Kaaba  stands  dnmb, 
FoiloTD  of  its  lord  and  light. 
Chorut.  Sonnd  the  flute  and  the  drum  ; 

The  Prophet,  the  Prophet  is  come  1 


Another  episode  iotroducei  onf 
persODs  who  strive  to  prevent  the  i 
m  Norway,  and  substitute  for  it  a  b 


of  those   ill-advised 

le  of  classical  Danish 
language  col- 


lected orally  from  among  the  peasants  — 
less,  and  unnatural  jargon.  One  of  these  writers  is  utro- 
duced  to  Peer  in  Egypt;  he  is  flying  westwards,  seeking 
for  an  asylum  for  his  theories.  He  tries  to  win  Peer  Gynt^ 
sympathy  thus  :  — 

listen  I    In  the  East  afar 
Stands  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
Europe  libe  a  hungry  vulture 
Overpowers  the  land  with  culture. 
For  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
Hold  the  country  at  iheir  ease ; 
Where  the  natives  once  held  sway. 
Now  their  hordes  are  driven  away  ; 
And  the  new  lords  have  combined 
In  a  language  to  their  mind. 
In  the  olden  days  long  fled, 
Th'  Oarang-Outang  was  lord  and  head. 
Be  was  chief  by  wood  and  Hood, 
Snared  and  slaughtered  as  he  would  i 
As  the  band  of  nature  sha|)ed, 
So  he  grinned  and  so  he  gaped ; 
Unabashed  he  howled  and  yelled, 
For  the  reins  of  state  he  held. 
But  alas  I  for  progress  came 
And  destroyed  bis  name  and  fame; 
All  the  monkey-men  with  ears 
Vanished  for  (our  hundred  yean 
If  we  now  would  preach  or  leach. 
We  must  use  the  help  of  speech. 
I  alons  have  striven  bard 
To  become  a  monkey-hard; 
I  have  vivified  the  dream. 
Proved  the  people's  right  to  scream, 
Screamed  rayself,  and,  by  inditing, 
Showed  its  use  In  folk-song- writing. 
Oh  1  thai  1  could  make  men  see 
The  Uiss  of  being  apei  lite  me  I 

It  is  said  that  these  lines  have  had  a  greater  effect  in 
stopping  the  movement  than  all  denunciatioDS  of  learned 
professors  and  the  indignation  of  philologists. 

Between  the  fourth  and  lillh  acts  twenty  years  more 
elapse.  Peer  wins  a  new  fortune  in  CaUibrnia,  and  finally 
comes  back  to  Norway  to  enioy  it.  The  opening  scene 
carries  us  up  one  of  the  perilous  passages  on  the  Norse 
coast,  a  storm  meanwhili;  rising  and  at  last  breaking  on  the 
ship.  All  hands  are  lost  save  Peer,  who  finds  himself  in 
bis  fatherland  again,  but  penniless  and  friendless.  Sol- 
vejg,  a  woman  who  haa  consistently  and  unweariedly  loved 
him  all  his  life,  receives  him  into  her  cotta^,  and  he  dies 
in  her  arms  as  she  sings  a  dream-song  over  nim. 

"  Love's  Comedy,"  "  Brand,"  and  "  Peer  Gynt,"  despite 
their  varied  plots,  form  a  great  satiric  trilogy  —  perhaps 
for  sustained  vigor  of  expression,  for  affluence  of  execution, 
and  for  brilliance  of  dialogue,  the  greatest  of  modem 
times.     They  form,  nt  present,  Ibsen's   principal  and  fore- 


most claim  to  immortality ;  their  influence  over  Ihonght  in 
the  North  has  been  bonndless,  and,  soouer  or  later,  tliey 
will  win  for  their  author  the  homage  of  Eur(n)e.  It  ais  s 
white  day  with  me  when  1  first  took  "  Brand  "mto  my  hiodi 
in  the  tanznor  of  a  summer's  day  at  Trondhjem,  and  1 
may  tmst  that  some  competent  translator  will  some  diy 
set  these  hotSkt  before  my  countrymen  in  an  English  drew. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


TBI  Shah  of  Persia  is  to  visit  Eorope  next  April. 

All  the  theatres  in  Paris  are  now  fhmished  with  mokiog- 


A  KBw  illustiaied  paper  has  been  published  in  UadTid,a. 
titled,  La  Ittutmdon  Hiipano-Partnguaa. 

The  Paii  Mail  Gai^t  prints  a  not  very  complimeuliry  sni. 
cle  on  "  The  Comjnercial  Morality  of  Ainerics." 

Ona  of  the  most  promising  students  just  now  it  Cambridge 
England,  is  a  Hindoo.    He  is  said  to  be  a  remarkible  malheim- 

A  hbw  Protestant  journal,  published  twice  a  month,  luisp- 
peared  in  Rome.  It  is  called  La  Rama  Ecangdiai,  and  is  tditn 
by  Professor  Nardi  Greco. 

BiBWOP  SritiH,  of  Edinburgh,  ho*  laid  the  fonndatioD  itoiw 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Dundee.  The  bailding  wHl 
cost  npwards  of  four  thousand  pounds. 

Tbb  horse  on  which  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  rode,  when  he  H 
the  famODs  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  has  juit  died,  ^e 
thirty.    He  sorvired  his  gallant  master  four  years. 

Thb  author  of  the  poem  that  will  attract  the  most  sutstiM 
in  the  current  number  of  Macmillan's  Magaiitu —  " 'Ibe  Cbil- 
dren  of  Lebanon,  an  American  Idyll,"  —  is  a  Boston  Isdj. 

Lord  St.  Lbokasds,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Lord  Wesibuij, 
Lord  Cairns,  and  Lord  Lleathcrley,  each  n;cei\efrom  the  Briuih 
exchequer  a  yenrly  pension  of  SSS.OOO  for  having  been  lold 


Monicterdi,  who  bid 
miuK  of  Franklin  wd 


<)w.  of  the  first  sculpton  of  Romi 

wimderful  success  in  the  statues  of  the 
the  vouth  of  Christopher  Columbus,  is 
panion  statue  of  Jeuner. 

Louis  RxTisnosMK,  the  French  poet,  says  in  a  singslsriy 
cnndid  letter  to  Victor  Hugo :  "  Can  you  deny  that  jon  hiw 
injured  our  literature  by  ruining,  as  you  have  done,  it  leaM  » 
dozen  enterprisiug  publishing-houses  !  " 

Thb  Pttil  Joanial  often  to  iti  patrons  a  "  IJfe  of  M.  Thien," 
thus  set  forth:  "  M.  Thiers  enfant,  M.  Thiers  «odi«st,  Jt 
Thiers  Joumaliste,  M.  Thiers  ^crivain,  M.  Thiers  amocreu. 
The  Pttil  JouTval  hnd  better  mind  its  p'l  and  v'>. 

Waober  is  report!  d  to  have  forbidden  the  pfrfonnanceofbis 
Trialan  rt  Yieull  at  (he  iirand  theatre  of  Berlin.  Hesssignssss 
reason  for  this  arbitrary  iiroceedine-,  that  Iho  cily  does  nr" 
BBSS  n  conductor  able  enough  to  linng  out i.c~"'-  ■  ■ 


t&r-\ 


Thb  playing  of  a 
creating  a  (cre^l  sensi 

plays  to  iiieces  by  her  teacher  and  Chopin,  ner  ui »'>»'■>'■"- 
said  to  be  marvellous,  but  the  critics  disagree  in  r^xrd  to  ber 
touch  and  style. 

Milan  has  jiut  been  called  upon  to  follow  to  bis  last  rating-  | 
place  the  remsins  of  Francesco  Lucca,  the  patron  and  prattctnr 
of  art.  to  whom  Italy  owvs  its  knowledge  and  appreeiatioa  of , 
foreign  mssters,  and  to  whom  many  debutants  owe  their  present 
position  of  prima  donna  or  prima  Itaore,  ' 

At  Nice  there  is  a  Russian  who  made  many  million!  of  ron-  l 
hies  by  railway  speculadons.  He  refiises  now  to  go  imc  society,  ' 
and  receives  at  his  house  none  but  the  pemons  whom  he  kuewin  j 
the  happy  old  days  when  he  had  not  a  sou.  To  iheni  be  m»«s.  ■ 
little  presents  of  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  ruaMea,  and  eo  dd. 
This  eccentric  gentleman,  whose  nome  is  not  given,  is  deany  ».  | 
person  worth  knowing.  i 


1873.] 

Tbs  Pal!  Molt  GazeUe  says  that  dwellem  in  London  are  now 
cxpcMcd  to  HI  nuny  dungers,  both  Men  and  unaeen,  that  every 
mid  ibonld  be  carefully  taught,  as  an  important  part  of  his  or 
ber  edncation,  how  to  live  in  London  with  a  moderate  expecta- 
titm  of  not  being  killed  bj  a  Btreel  accident,  murdered  wid 
thrown  into  the  Itegenl's  Canal,  or  being  taken  into  cnalodj  by 
the  police  for  illoess  or  lome  other  obscure  cause  best  known  to 
eomtabDlary  intellects. 

Thb  HaHa  Figaro,  anticipating  the  dog  days,  tells  of  a  woQ- 
iafal  safi^nard  against  hydrophobia,  recently  patented  by  a 
Froieh  doctor.  This  consiatK  simply  of  an  ombrella  or  cane, 
which,  on  pressing  a  spring,  tnme  by  an  ingeoions  contriTsnce 
into  a  small  ladder.  Thns,  if  a  mad  dog  rushes  along  the  boale- 
Tards,  the  happy  possessor  of  the  "  safegtiaid  "  has  ooly  to  touch 
his  ambrella,  and  presto,  a  ladder  appears,  and  rnnning  up  to 
dn  top,  be  can  get  safely  out  of  all  danger. 

MBdL«a([D<»l^  , 

jorenile  books  that  have  been  in  great  demand  this  year  on  both 
■da  or  (he  water.  The  Alheaaum  praises  Miss  Gould  very 
IMIj  for  her  skill  in  delineating  cfaild-cbaracler.  "  As  to  th« 
duUren,  indeed,"  sa^s  the  critic,  "  Miss  Goald  introduces  ns  to 
miMOf  the  most  del^htfiit  wiih  whom  we  are  acqoainied  ;  and 
M  she  ranches  from  personal  experience  for  ibe  most  wonderfnl 
cf  all  thear  sayings  and  doings,  we  are  inclined  to  hope  they  are 
""' ' —  sketched  from  nature." 


roRsmr  notxs. 
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Thk  king  of  BBvaria  has  treated  hiuisell  to  a  rather  neat  new 
•leigh.  The  seats  are  supported  by  carved  nymphs,  naiads,  or 
wi^ries  ;  and  the  panels  are  moat  chastely  painted,  engraved, 
■Dil  inlaid  by  the  Court  artist,  Herr  von  Pecbmann.  The  seats 
ad  footboards  are  of  heavily  gold-embroidered  blue  velret,  as 
iR  tbe  harness  and  horse  blankets.  Everything  is  aluDiiig  with 
tvM,  even  the  polos  being  gilt  —  every  metallic  piece  in  the  sleigh 
■sd  harness  being  either  of  solid  gold  or  ttrongly  plated,  so  as 
»  be  mat-proof.  The  rags  are  of  tbe  most  costly  ermine,  with 
damcelibiea  to  match.  The  trifle  cost  only  900,000  florins 
(tlU),0O0}. 

Tdst  have  in  Glasgow  a  good  method  for  the  speedy  detec- 
tioD  of  burglaries.  Some  few  years  ago  the  chief  of  the  police 
enabliahed  in  Glasgow  an  office  wherein,  ibr  a  small  annual  pay- 
Beat,  any  merchant  is  allowed  to  deposit  the  keys  of  his  business 
ptnniicB,  together  with  inch  particulars  as  are  likely  to  be  of 
tcrrice  to  the  police  in  the  protection  of  bis  property.  If  the 
toa-table  on  his  beat  observes  anytbias  nnnsual  in  the  look  of 
Ae  premisei  under  bis  charge,  he  is  able  to  enter  them  without 
Uaj  or  difficulty,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  inspires  among 
tbieves  a  wbolesonie  fear  that  they  are  liable  to  be  intermpted  at 
uv  >tage  of  their  proceedings.  It  is  said  that  the  system  not 
«ir  ,^„.  ii.  _n.v...^  _^.u>n...  (....  K..  ""isiderably  lessened 


I  drcumstance  in  connection  with  the  Alabama  arbi- 

I  nidoo  is  reported  by  tbe  Prussian  correspondent  of  the  Titiut. 

The  verdict  of  the  arbitntors  was  published  in  the  Jamal  tU 

I  CWrcw  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  several  days  before  it  iraffepired  in 

I  Euope,  so  that,  had  [here  been  a  leleeraph  between  Brazil  and 

I  EBjrlsnd,  it  would  have  actually  reached  London  earlier  from 

1   S«ih  America  than  from  SwiUerlaud.     Upon  the  Jontal  glory- 

,   Dg  is  this  notable  achievement  of  Ihelr  Swiss  correspondent, 

te  Eia  Repiiblica  begeed  to  observe  that  the  bet  of  the  verdict 

lulling  been  communicated  by  the  Brazilian  arbitraloi.  Baron 

b  Itajoha,  to  M.  de  Villeneuve  —  who  happens  to  be  Bra^ian 

BToy  in  Switiertuid  and  proprietor  of  the  J<mal  dt  Conurcio 

'  —ndoonded  ndlher  to  the  honor  of  Brazilian  diplomacy  nor 

Jnmalism. 

CiKTAiR  aristocratic  ladies  of  the  West  End  of  London,  who 
DC  devotees  of  Ritnalism,  have  found  for  themselves  a  new  em- 
flofiBent  which  baa  the  recommendation  of  being  healthful  in 
u  uUbcdcs.  They  cannot  brook  the  idea  of  their  sacred  edifice 
ketag  cleaned  out  by  tbe  hands  of  hireling  menials,  and  they 
kve  formed  themselves  into  a  society  called  "The  Phcebes,'' 
tbencmbers  of  which  are  solemnly  pledged  to  do  this  work  of 
deuing,  themselves.  Ladies  of  the  bigbcsl  rank  take  their  turn 
>f  polishing  ibe  tiled  floors,  blackleading  the  stove,  sweeping  out 
&e  pews  and  beating  the  hassocks,  and  bnrnishing   the  brass 

paraohemalia  of  Ril 

ladies  complain  that  t 
nd  it  is  not  thoneht  their  devotion  will  sustain  them  long  in 
Ikdr  aclf-imposed  labors. 

At  the  reception  of  the  Japanese  ambassadors  by  M.  Thiers 
Ike  principal  person  among  them  read  a  little  speech  in  the  Jap. 
saew  laognsKe,  which  he  delivered  in  a  sort  of  accented  rhythm 


resembling  a  song.  This  mode  of  speaking  is  adopted  in  Japan 
as  an  expression  of  respect,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  greatest  pofite- 
oesB.  The  idea  is  by  no  means  a  had  one,  and  must  have  been 
snggestedby  some  Jannnese  Machiavelli.  How  advantageous 
to  a  public  man  would  he  the  power  of  concealing  embarrass- 
ment or  emotion  under  a  melodious  monotone!  How  impossi- 
ble it  would  be  to  utter  personalities  or  to  make  foolish  after- 
dinner  speeches  in  tones  Bxed  by  a  tnning-fork.  Orators  inter- 
raptiug  each  other  or  addressing  the  andience  simnltaneonsly 
■bonid,  on  this  principle,  heonly  permitted  lo  do  so  on  condition 
of  supplying  the  full  chord  (ugeested  by  the  note  of  the  first 
speaker,  and  harmony  would  at  least  be  produced  in  one  sense. 
A  stormy  meeting  would  in  that  case  resolve  itself  into  the  per- 
formance of  a  coocerted  piece  of  tmly  Wagnerian  complexity. 

The  editor  of  Good  Wardt  has  secured,  for  the  January  num- 
ber of  that  periodical,  what  may  be  briefly  described  as  prolably 
the  most  absurd  set  of  verses  ever  published  in  a  decent  maga- 
fine.  The  author  calls  his  feebletiesB  "A  Birth  Song."  "rtia 
is  the  third  stanza :  — 

"Lrf  idenoe  gtimmtr  on  At  brine,"  — 
by  the  way,  we  are  quite  willing  to  let  sdenoe  glimmer  on  the 

"Bind  isle  to  isle,  and  clime  lo  cltme; 
And  oil  the  ocean's  lyrie  line. 

La  lightning  tioang  the  piainu  of  time: 
A  triumph  I    Let  the  music  roll  — 
God  givea  ns  this  immortal  sod." 
This  horrible  and  indigestible  ballad  it  not  only  printed  in 
Good  Wbrdi,  —  we  ironder  how  the  editor  can  keep  his  counte- 
nance,—  but  is  printed  in  an  elaborately  designeil  and  well  en- 
graved border.    The  poems  which  the  editor  of  this  magazine 
declines  must  be  rather  excellent. 

AxoTHER  attempted  suicide  has  occurred  in  Paris,  the  victim 
(bis  time  being  a  young  man  of  excellent  family,  who  selected, 
with  appropriateness,  it  seems  to  us,  the  Bpace  in  front  of  the 
monkey  cage  at  the  Jsrdin  des  Plantes  as  the  scene  of  his  san* 
gninaiT  operations.  Like  MM.  Paiva,  Veny,  Duval,  and  Lucy, 
he  made  use  of  a  pistol,  and  fired  two  shots  at  his  heart.  Tbe 
explosions  appear  to  have  throvm  the  monkeys  into  the  greatest 
state  of  consternation,  and  to  have  very  seriously  wounded  tbe 
monkey  who  pulled  the  trigger.  A  record  is  kept  in  Paris  of  all 
the  suicides  committed,  with  their  cause,  etc.,  and  it  has  always 
been  remarked  that  Ibe  crime  is  contagious  in  different  degrees. 
For  instance,  if  a  soldier  destroys  himself,  two  or  ihree  other 
rank  and  file  follow  his  example,  while  if  an  officer  blows  out  his 
brains,  at  least  half  a  dozen  privates  desert  their  colors  for 
another  worid.  The  numcrons  suicides  now  taking  place  are 
attributed  to  the  ttct  that  Count  de  Paiva  led  the  way.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Brierra  de  BoiEmont,  over  300,000  Frenchmen  have 
committed  suicide  since  the  commencement  of  the  century,  Paris 
having  furnished  a  seventh  of  the  total. 

A^t>BcssEis  shortly  to  be  isened  at  Munich,  putting  the  ofBcers 
of  the  Bavarian  armv  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  msr. 
riage,  as  their  comrades  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  Hiiherto  a  Ba- 
varian officer  has  been  required  lo  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  a  dowry  saflicienl  to  maintain  a  widow  respectably  before 
obtaining  the  royal  consent  to  his  marriage,  without  which  tbi- 
ceremony  is  legally  invalid.  There  is  at  present  a  sum  of  nearly 
Ihree  million  slerfing  locked  up  in  this  way  in  tbe  public  coffers, 
single  blessedness  being  not  at  all  appreciated  by  the  office™. 
The  money  is  to  be  returned  to  all  who  can  Bhow  that  they  po»- 
sess  such  a  reguiariy  invested  income  as,  in  the  event  of  their 
death  will  prevent  their  widow  from  being  left  in  distress.  This  is 
the  less  severe  puarantee  demanded  by  the  Btate  in  Prussia  ;  but 
it  is  required  with  snch  strictness,  that  many  a  poor  captain  or 
subaltern  found  the  war  oJ  1B7D  come  upon  him  suddenly  aftera 
long  engagement  without  the  hoped-for  authorisation  being  ob- 
tained. In  a  vast  number  of  Inslances  there  was  hasty  wedlock, 
followed  by  almost  immediate  parting ;  and  many  such  brides, 
now  iridows,  live  to  mourn  not  only  die  lose  of  their  husbands, 
bat  the  harshness  of  the  role  which  has  left  the  brief  marriage 
unrecognized  by  lew. 

Tbb  Pope  recently  received  a  number  of  distinguished  stran- 
gers resident  in  Rome,  of  whom  tbe  greater  part  were  English 
and  Americans.  His  Holiness,  as  is  his  custom,  conversed  with 
his  gnests,  inquiring  their  nationality  and  the  object  of  their 
visit  lo  Komc.  He  paused  among  the  ladies,  most  of  whom, 
being  somewhat  confused,  answered  his  questions  in  stammering 
accents.  Of  one  young  lady,  more  nervous  (ban  her  companions, 
he  inquired  where  she  was  born.  "  I  am  twentv-fuur  yesn  of 
of  accented  rhythtn  I   age.  Holy  Father,"  answered  the  yonng  lady,  wbose  confusion 
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frevoatttl  her  frooi  proper!/  ondontaiiding  the  question.  The 
ope  could  not  rorrain  from  laugbier,  and  replied,  "  I  uk  jou 
where  70U  were  bom  V  (Je  voai  demande  oii  voui  ila  nA.) 
The  joung  lad/,  conaiderablT  embarraised,  laid,  "  Praj  for  mt^ 
Hoi/  Father,  I  hare  not  apoken  [he  truth.  I  was  twentj-nine 
/ears  old  some  raonlhs  ago."  iPritxamrmoi,  Saint  Pirf,  Jen'ai 
pat  dil  iaeiriU,  J'ai  viitgt-neuf  am  aepait  quilgua  moii.)  Thia 
lutiiec^  Gons[denibl/  amuaed  hia  HoUneu,  wboae  iufiillibilit/  en- 
abled him  to  overlook  the  grant/  of  hia  fair  viaitoT'a  offence,  bat 
it  did  not  prevent  him  from  enjojrtng  the  good  joke.  To  mildl/ 
tuggeit  chat  all  this  could  never  have  happeaedi  woald  be  to 
■poll  a  mther  pleasant  ator/. 

Spbakino  of  Mr.  Johnson'a  "  Oriental  Religions  and  their 
Rels^on  10  Universal  Religion,"  a  Ute  writer  in  the  Salardaif 
RtvitiB  aa/s  :  "  Mr.  Johnson's  treatise  on  the  religious  tboneht 
oflndiaiian  attempt  to  appreciate  the  philosophic  principlea 
and  fuadaiuental  ideas  of  the  Indian  creeds,  rather  than  to  dis- 
cosa  their  origin,  character,  or  detaila.  It  deals  onlj  with  what 
ma/  be  called  the  native  creeds  of  India —  Brahminism  or  Uin- 
dooism,  and  Buddhism,  and  with  these  rather  in  ihoir  relation  to 
human  thought  and  hopes,  and  to  the  pecoliariiies  of  Oriental  life, 
than  in  their  tlieologieal  or  CMmogonical  aspect.  It  presumes, 
in  short,  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  the  reader's 
part,  and  is  rather  a  review  of  and  diaquiaition  upon  the  various 
religioua  manifeaiatioiu  of  the  Indian  mind,  than  a  hiaior/  or 
description  of  Indian  opinion.  It  commences  with  a  chapter  on 
the  Primitive  Ar/ana  ;  the  first  part  discuaaee  the  inQuence  of  re- 
ligion on,  and  its  relation  to,  Hindoo  life;  tradition,  law,  the 
position  of  woman,  —  which,  according  to  Ur.  Johnson,  ia  ex- 
alted b/ the  polytheistic  notions  which  require  duties  of  both 
•BKea,  and,  as  represented  in  the  older  poems,  is  one  of  honor 
and  reapect  —  and  the  apecial  forms  and  forces  of  Hindoo  so- 
ciety. The  aecond  desls  In  a  airailar  manner  with  the  religioua 
philosoph/  of  India,  its  principal  books,  and  the  general  bearing 
and  tendencies  of  the  doctrines  of  Transmigration  and  Incama- 
tion  ;  while  the  third  treats  of  Buddhiam,  its  theological  specu- 
laUona,  eapcciall/  Nirwana,  and  its  practical  civilisation.  Mr. 
Johnson  forma  en  opinion  of  Hindoo  character  and  capaciliea 
which,  ao  far  as  we  know,  is  not  shared  b/  an/  one  who  has  had 
long  experience  of  the  race  in  practical  life,  and  he  gpeaka  of  the 
Hindoo  race  aa  "  the  Brain  of  the  East."  Altogether,  he  seems 
to  have  taken  up  his  aubject  with  a  warmth  of  s/mpath/  and 
appreciation  which  baa  led  btm  into  eoncluaiona  as  little  conso- 
nant with  the  common  verdict  of  men  of  real  experience  and  true 
Oriental  knowledge  aa  the/  are  agreeable  to  the  general  princi- 
plw  and  received  convictions  of  Cbriatian  communities.  Bat 
the  book  presents  the  aubject  in  a  new  light,  and  nnder  new  as- 
pecta,  and  it  msj  bo  well  to  hear  what  so  keen  an  admirer  of 
mndoo  ideaa  has  to  sa/  for  hi*  viewi  and  for  his  client*." 


THE  POTTER  OF  TOUES. 

Pi^CB  for  the  man  who  beara  the  world  I 

Not  he  who  rales  it  from  gilded  throne^ 

A  puppet  made  by  Fate  alon^ 

Nor  he  who  would  float,  wide  anfurled. 

The  flag  of  ruin,  dealing  death  — 

But  he  who,  scomine  common  praise, 

Hath  bhown  the  world  heroic  wa/s. 

And  trod  them  first,  though  with  d/ing  bi«atb. 


The  potter  of  Tours  was  at  work  one  da/. 

But  his  e/e  had  lost  its  lustrous  ra/ ; 

Despair  looked  in  at  the  open  door, 

Calling  hi  a  sbadow  athwart  the  floor, 

And  the  potter's  heart  was  aunk  in  gloom. 

Within  the  walU  of  the  lowl/  room 

Knowledge  had  grown  that  men  would  priie. 

For  to  the  patient  spirit  came 

Art  pregnant  with  immortal  fame  — 

Solutions  of  deep  m/ateriea  : 

His  deeds  were  wafted  forth  or  men. 

And  the  marvel  grew  that  one  so  poor 

Had  e'en  the  courage  10  endure 

&dcb  acoflil,  Bach  jeers,  such  toil  and  pain. 

Yet  though  the  courier*  that  watt 

To  bruit  abroad  all  lof\/  deeda 

Had  hovered  o'er  him  in  bis  needs. 


And  home  awa/  to  palace  gate 
Hia  name,  Avisseau ;  he  who  claimed 
The  title  kings  and  samuiU  named 
With  wonder,  pallid  by  despair. 
Sank  reeling  backward  opon  hia  chair. 
Three  hnniwed  /ears  hao  pasEed  awa/ 
Since  Paliasy,  who  wrought  in  clay. 
Had  died,  and  carried  to  the  giate 
The  secret  none  could  read  and  save. 
Btit  he,  the  ceramist  of  Tours, 
Had  sworn  the  tomb  ahonid  not  immure 
Science  fat  ever,  and  bad  brought 
B/  his  own  skill  and  t<Hl£ome  uionight 
The  buried  treasure  back  to  earth. 
Yet  bis  success  was  little  worth. 
He  said  to  himself,  when  still  then  la/ 
A  greater  knowledge  far  away. 

"  Ah,  could  I  buy  one  piece  of  gold 
With  a  whole  cnpfnl  of  m/  blood  < " 
He  cried  —  though  all  his  goods  were  sold  — 
And  loving  e/es  with  tean  bedewed 
Looked  np  in  hii.    One  moment  aad, 
His  wife  gazed  on  her  wedding  ring. 
Then  drew  it  off  with  gesture  glad, 
And  held  the  little  aacred  thing 
Before  her  husband :  "  'Tii  our  own : 
Then  take  the  gold,  and  melt  it  down  1 " 
The  viiion  or  past  happy  years. 
With  joys  and  sorrows,  smiles  and  tean, 
Obecnred  his  purpose,  but  the  beat 
Of  all  his  knowl^ge  was  the  love 
That  such  high  aacrifice  could  prove. 
He  clasped  her  sobbing  to  his  breast. 
And  pushed  the  talisman  away  : 
But  she,  a  woman,  had  her  way. 
Over  the  crucible  be  stood. 
That  seemed  nigh  consecrate  with  blood, 
Clammy  through  fear  both  brow  and  pajjn. 
As,  aspen-like,  tie  strove  for  calm  : 
Then  like  a  criminal,  at  last. 
The  time  of  agony  being  past. 
He  sought  his  doom  —  and  with  swift  glance 
He  knew  tbat  he  alone  did  hold 
The  secret  of  enamelled  gold. 
A  chsnge  came  o'er  his  conntemance  : 

"  Forgive  me,  wife,"  tie  fainting  «ried  ; 
She,  nobly  clinging  to  his  side, 
Rejoined,  "  Forgive  thee  I  Yes,  with  miiw 
God's  blesdng  went,  and  both  are  thinel" 

And  thus  the  reign  of  sdenee  speeds 
From  Bge  to  age  by  doughy  deeds ; 
One  labors  that  the  rest  may  gain 
Increase  of  good,  with  less  of  pain. 
80  wisdom's  torch,  that  must  expire 
If  genius  fail,  it  passed  along 
Bj  cunning  art  and  poet's  aong: 
And  higher  still,  and  ever  higher. 
Its  flames  ariae  as  men  are  led 
To  Him  who  fbrmed  the  genu  of  thongfal. 
Which  being  in  the  darkneaa  wrooghl. 
Brings  forth  the  liring  from  the  dead. 


Bdrhrtt'8  Cocoaink  U  the  bkbt  and  gheafimt  Hab 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  jpromotcs  tlie  Growth  or  TBI 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  Hm 
name  And  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  H 
wcure  the  public  nod  proprietors  against  impositioii  b] 
the  introduction  of  spurioua  articles.  All  unauthoriMi 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

"  A  Slight  Cold,"  Coughs.  —  Few  are  aware  of  tb 
importance  of  checking  a  cou^h  or  "  blight  COLD  "  wU*! 
would  yield  to  a  mild  remedy.  Dut  if  neglected,  often  attack 
the  luniB.  "  Broan'i  Bronchial  Trochti "  give  sore  aiH 
almoat  immediAte  relief. 

48  Tbars  Ago.  —  Having  done  buaineaa  with  the  D* 
troit  Tribumb  more  or  less  siace  1839, 1  feel  snfficieat^ 
Acquainted  with  its  merits  as  an  advertising  mediuBi  b 
^nounce  unqualifiedly  in  Ht  favor.  — J.  L.  Kuro,  «« 
Woodward  Bod  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  MiuL 
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DIMITRI  ROUDINE. 

BT    ITAN     TORGUEKIEPF,    AUTHOR    OF    "  BMOKB," 

"  LIZA,"   ETC. 

KTra»aaiti  fin  Xtert  Satdbdii.) 

IV. 

Theke  entered  the  room  a  man  about  thirty-five  yenra 

lid,  tall,  but  Bomcwhat  round-shouldered,  vith  thick,  curlj 
lAir,  a  dark  complexion,  and  irregular  but  expressive  and 
Dtelligcnt  featur^a.  Hia  eyes,  dark  blue  in  color,  were 
irisht,  his  nose  broad  and  Btraiglit;  his  lipa  were  cleanly 
uU  His  clothes  ncre  not  nciv,  and  they  were  a  trifle 
mall  for  him,  as  if  he  had  grown  sioce  they  bad  been 
lought. 

He  stepped  quickly  towards  Daria  Michaclovna,  made 
KT  a  low  bow,  and  said  that  he  had  long  been  anxious  to 
lave  the  honor  of  her  acquaintance,  and  that  his  friend, 
be  baroD,  regretted  extremely  that  be  bad  been  prevented 
rom  comiog  to  take  leave  of  her. 

Roodiae's  thin  voice  was  not  in  keeping  with  either  his 
eight  or  bia  broad  chest. 
"Pray  be  seated.  I  am  delighted  to  make  your  ac- 
naintancc,"  said  Daria,  and  after  she  had  introduced 
im  to  the  assembled  company  she  asked  bim  if  ho  lived 
I  that  part  o£  the  country,  or  whether  he  was  merely  a 

"I  live  in  the  pMivince  of  T ,"  answered  Roudine, 

siding  his  hat  on  his  knees ;  "  I  have  been  only  a  short 
me  here.     I  came  here  on  business,  and  1  am  now  living 
I  the  town." 
"With  whom 7" 

"  With  the  doclor.    He  is  an  old  college  fKend  o£  mine." 
**  Ah  1  at  the  doctor's.  Every  one  speaks  very  highly  of 
He  is  said  to  be  a  very  skilful  physician.    Have  you 
the  baron  long  ? 
"  I  met  him  last  winter  at  Moscow,  and  I  have  spent 
week  with  him." 
He  is  an  extremely  intelligent  man." 
'Yes,  very  intelligenL" 

Daria  raised  to  her  face  her  handkerchief,  which  was 
Dted  with  cologne. 

'  Are  you  tn  the  government-service  ?  "  she  asked. 
'Who!  I?" 
■  Yes,  you." 
No;  1  have  resigned." 

hen  followed  a  short  silence,  after  which  the  conver- 
>n  became  general. 

Allow  me  \a  ask  yon,"  began  Pigaaoff,  turning  towards 
dine,  "whether yon  know  the  contents  of  the  article 
;b  the  baron  has  sent !  " 
Xdo." 


"It  is  about  the  commerce,  or  rather,  the  relations  of 
manufactures  to  commerce  in  our  country ;  that,  I  think, 
is  what  you  were  pleased  to  say,  Daria  Michaclovna  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  subject,"  said  Daria,  raising  her  hand 
to  her  head. 

"  I  am  of  course  a  very  poor  judge  of  such  matters, 
continued  Rgasoff,  "but  I  must  say  that  the  very  title  of 
the  article  seems  to  me  —  how  can  I  put  it  delicately?  — 
very  obscure  and  confused." 

"How  so?" 

FigasofF  smiled,  and  glanced  at  Daria  Michaelovna. 

"  Does  it  seem  clear  to  you  ?  "  he  asked,  turning  his  fox- 
like  face  towards  Roudine. 

"  To  me  7    Why,  yes,  of  course." 

"  Indeed.     Naturally  you  know  better  than  I  do." 

"Docs  your  head  ache?"  asked  Alexandra  Faulovna 
of  Daria  Michaelovna. 


lothiug. 


■  c'est  n 
I  ask  you," 


3gan   Rgasoff  i: 


"  Allow  me  I 

slightly  nasal  voice,  "  does  your  acquaintance.  Baron  Muf- 
fel  —  that  is  his  name,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  You  are  right." 

"  Does  he  occupy  himself  eipeeially  with  political  econ- 
omy, or  does  he  devote  to  Ibis  interesUng  study  only  the 
leisure  hours  which  he  takes  from  his  worldly  pleasorea 
and  his  numerous  occupations  ?  " 

Roudine  looked  at  Pigasoff  attentively. 

"  In  this  subject  tbe  baron  is  only  a  dilettante,"  he  an- 
swered, blushing  slightly,  "  but  there  u  a  great  deal  that 
is  true  and  interesting  in  bis  article." 

"  I  am  unable  to  discuss  that  with  you,  for  I  am  wholly 
ignorant  of  bis  work.  But,  may  I  ask  you,  is  his  ar- 
ticle more  concerned  with  general  principles  than  with 
facta?" 

"  It  contuns  facts,  as  well  as  theories  which  rest  npon 
the  facts." 

"  Indeed.  In  my  opinion  —  if  yon  will  allow  me,  I  may 
say  a  word;  I  spent  three  years  at  Dorpat  —  all  these  so- 
called  general  principles,  these  theories,  and  systems  — 
excuse  my  frankness ;  I  am  a  provincial,  and  am  not  ac- 
customed to  mince  matters —  are  absolutely  useless.  They 
txa  all  abstractions  invented  to  deceive  people.  Give  ni 
facts,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  we  ask." 

"  Indeed,"  answered  Roudine,  "but ought  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  facts  to  be  explained  7  " 

"  These  universal  theories  I  "  continued  PigasofE, "  I  can- 
not endure  these  theories,  paints  of  view,  and  conclusions! 
They  all  rest  on  soM^alled  convictions.  Every  one  talks  of 
his  convictions,  asks  others  to  respect  them,  to  adopt  them. 
Oh  1 "  and  he  shook  his  fist  in  the  ur.  Pandalewski  began 
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"  Veiy  good,"  taii  Boudine  i  "  «>  according  to  jrou  there 
■re  no  such  tbinga  aa  eoD*iclioiia  7  " 
"No,  there  are  none." 
■*  That  ia  your  conviction  ?  " 
"Yea." 

"  WuU,  how  can  jaa  »»j  then  that  there  an  none  ?  Yon 
hare  juBt  espreBBcd  one." 

All  who  were  in  the  room  Rmiled  and  looked  at  one  an- 
other. 
.    "Jast  allow  me" —  b^ao  Rga«off  agnin. 

But  Daria  MichaeloTaa  clapped  her  hands  tnd  cried, 
"  Bravo,  bravo  I  FigaBoS  is  beaten  I "  while  the  took  Ron- 
dlne's  hat  &om  hie  haadk 

"  Wait  a.  TDoment  before  jou  expreas  your  joy ;  have  a 
Uttle  patience,"  said  Piguoff'  peevishly.  "  It's  not  enough 
to  make  a,  joke  with  an  air  of  settling  the  whole  question. 
It  must  be  disproved,  refuted,  —  but  we  are  forgetting  the 
subject  of  our  discussion." 

"  Excuse  me,  in  your  turn,"  began  Roudine  coolly.    "  'ITie 

matter  lies  in  a  nutshell.    You  do  not  believe  in  the  ntil- 

i^  of  general  theories ;  you  have  no  belief  in  convictions." 

"I  don't  believe  in  them  —  I  don't  believe  in  them. 

1  don't  believe  in  anything." 

**  Very  good.     You  ape  a  sceptic." 

"  ]  don't  see  the  need  of  using  such  a  high-sounding 
word.     Still"  — 

"  Don't  interrupt  1  "  cried  Dana. 
"The  fight  has  begun,"  said  Pandalewski  to  himself. 
"  That  word  expresses   my  meaning,"  continued   Bou- 
dine.   "  Yon  understand  it,  why  should  I  not  use  it  ?    You 
believe  in  nothing.     Why,  then,  do  you  believe  in  facts  T  " 
"  Why  7     Oh,  that's  delightful.     A  ikct  is  something  fa- 
miliar ;  every  one  knows  what  facts  are.     I  judge  of  them 
from  experience,  by  my  own  senses." 

"  But  your  senses  may  be  deceived.  Your  senses  tell 
you  that  the  sun  revolves  around  ibe  earth,  or  —  or  per- 
haps you  do  not  agree  with  Copernicus  7  Perhaps  you  do 
not  beUeve  in  him  ?  " 

A  smile  lit  up  every  face ;  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned 
towards  Roudine.  Every  one  thought,  "  He's  an  intelli- 
gent man." 

"You  turn  everything  to  ridicule,"  s^d  Kgaaofi*. 
**  That  is  very  original,  but  it  does  not  advance  matters  at 
aU." 

"  There  was,  unfortunately,  very  little  originality  in  what 
I  have  been  saying,"  answered  Boudine.  "  It  is  all  per- 
fectly trite,  it  has  been  said  thousands  of  times.  But  that 
if  not  the  question  "  — 

"  ^Vhat  is,  then  1 "  broke  in  PigasofT  rather  impudently. 
It  was  his  habit,  when  discussing  any  question,  to  begin  by 
ridiculing  his  adversary ;  then  he  would  grow  brutal,  and 
finally  he  vrould  retire  in  sulky  silence. 

"  The  question  is  this,"  continued  Boudine.  "  I  confess 
I  cannot  listen  without  pun  to  the  attacks  of  intelligent 
people  on  "  — 

"  On  systems,"  interrupted  I^gasoS. 
"  Well,  as  you  please,  on  systems.    Why  do  yon  so  es- 
pecially dislike  that  word  ?    Every  system  Is  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  life  "  — 
"  Yes,  bnt  how  is  one  to  know  them,  to  discover  them  ?  " 
"  Allow  me.    Naturally  they  are  not  accessible  to  every 
one,  and  man  it  liable  to  mistake ;  but  yon  will  probably  ' 


agree  with  me  that  Newton,  for  instance,  discovered  sooii 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  aniverse.  It  is  troe  tha 
he  was  a  man  of  genins,  hut  the  ducoveries  of  a  genius  an 
great,  jost  in  proportion  as  they  are  accessible  to  every 
body.  This  tendency  to  seek  for  general  principles  amon) 
particular  phenomena  is  one  of  the  main  characteristics  o 
the  human  mind,  and  our  whole  civilisation  "  — 

"  So  that  is  what  you  are  coming  to,"  again  intcrrnplai 
Figasoff  with  a  languid  voice.  "  I  am  a  practical  man,  ant 
averse  to  confusing  myself  with  this  metaphysical  hair 
splitting." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right.  But  yet  you  will  notice  dM 
this  desire  to  be  merely  a  practical  man,  is,  after  aH,  a  sol 
of  system,  a  theory  " — 

"  Civiliiation,  you  said,"  continued  Hgasoff  without  fist 
ening  to  him.  "  You  are  trying  to  overcome  us  with  thai 
word.  What  good  is  this  boasted  civilization  to  ns?  Ai 
for  me,  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  it." 

"But  yoQ  are  arguing  very  poorly,  Africanus  Simeoiw 
vitch,"  said  Daria  Michaclovna,  who  at  heart  was  modi 
pleai«d  with  the  calmness  and  unbroken  politeness  of  ba 
new  guesL  "  Ceat  uti  hontmt  comme  il  Jaat,"  she  thou^ 
looking  kindly  at  Boudine.  "1  must  make  friends  with 
him."     These  last  words  she  said  to  herself  in  Bussian. 

"  I  shall  not  undertake  the  defence  of  civUization,"  coe- 
tinued  Roudine,  after  a  moment  of  silence.  "  It  does  not 
need  my  defence.  You  don't  like  it,  —  that's  a  matto'  of 
taste.  Besides,  the  discussion  would  lead  us  too  far.  Only 
allow  me  to  remind  you  of  an  old  proverb  :  '  You  are  sa- 
gry,  Jupiter,  therefore  you  are  wrong.'  I  mean  that  iB 
these  attacks  on  systems,  geueral  theories,  etc.,  are  esp» 
cially  to  be  regretted,  because  in  denying  the  systems  OM 
generally  denies  knowledge  and  science,  and  loses  the  c«aj 
Gdence  which  they  inspire ;  that  is  to  say,  confidence  i 
one's  self,  in  one's  own  power.  But  human  beings  nei 
this  confidence  ;  their  impressions  alone  can  nevei 
them.  It  is  a  sad  thing  for  them  to  fear  thought  and  a 
to  believe  in  it.  ScepticiRm  only  leads  to  sterility 
weakness  "  — 

"  Those  are  mere  words,"  muttered  Pigasoff. 

"  Possibly  ;  but  permit  me  to  remark  that  by  B»yil 

'  Those  are  mere  words,'  we  often  try  to  get  rid  of  the  ■ 

cessity  of  saying  anything  more  sensible  than  those  t^ 

"  How  so  ?  "  asked  Pigasoff,  knitting  his  brows.  J 

"  Yon  understand  what  I  mean,"  answered  Roudine  wl 
an  involuntary  impatience,  which  he  at  once  repressed ;  I 
repeat  it,  if  a  man  has  no  fixed  principles  in  which  be  I 
lieves,  if  he  has  no  firm  ground  on  which  to  rest,  how  ■ 
he  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  needs,  the  deatiny,  I 
future  of  his  country  7  How  can  he  know  what  be  I 
himself  to  do,  if  "  — 

"  I  surrender  at  once,"  suddenly  said  PigasofF,    ban 

and  stepping  to  one  side  without  looking  at  any  ona. 

Boudine  looked  at  him,  smiled  slightly,  and  was  eilea 

"  Ah,  he  has  taken  to  flight,"  began  Daria  Miduteloi 

"  Don't  let  that  disturb  you,  Dimitri  —  excuse   ine,' 

added  with  a  pleasant  smile,  "  what  was  your  fatl 


"  mcholas." 

"  Don't  let  that  disturb  yon,  INmitri 
all  aee  how  the  matter  stands.    He  pret«idi 


Nicolaitclt.    I 
nds  bo  ia  ma 
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kg  to  duGuss  aDjr  more  witli  joa ;  but  the  truth  is,  he  feeU 
Ihit  he  is  unable.     But  draw  neanir,  and  let  ua  talk." 
Boadiae  brought  bis  chair  fonrard. 

"  Hoir  is  it  that  we  have  never  met  before  ?  "  continued 
Daria  HicbacIoToa.  "  That  iurpriiei  me.  Have  jon 
tMd  this  book  ?     Cesl  De  TocqvevUle,  coiu  sarez." 

Daria  handed  the  French  book  to  Roudine.  He  took 
it,  turned  over  a  few  pages,  and  said,  after  laying  it  down 
DD  the  table,  that  he  bad  not  read  that  volumn  of  De 
Tocqqeville,  but  that  he  had  thought  a  great  deal  about 
the  questions  it  treated.  Conversation  began  at  once.  At 
£nt  Botidinc  seemed  to  hesitate,  as  if  he  could  not  find 
Tordi  to  express  bis  thoughts,  but  gradually  he  became 
mcited  and  eloquent.  Id  a  qnarter  of  an  hour  bis  voice 
•bne  was  to  be  beard.  They  all  collected  around  him. 
PigisofT  remained,  however,  iu  a  comer  near  the  fire-place. 
Boadine  talked,  intelligently,  with  enthusiasm  and  good 
taat ;  he  showed  mach  knowledge  and  wide  reading.  No 
me  had  expected  to  find  him  in  any  way  a  remarkable 
I  nu  —  he  was  so  poorly  dressed  —  they  had  never  heard  of 
Um  before.  It  seemed  strange,  even  incomprehensible,  to 
iD,  that  so  intelligent  a  man  could  appear  bo  unexpectedly 
liere  in  the  coantry.  So  much  the  more  did  he  surprise 
then-,  indeed,  he  can  be  said  to  have  fascinated  tliem  all, 
banning  with  Daria  Hicbaelovna.  She  was  proud  of 
her  new  acquaintance,  and  she  was  already  meditating  be- 
fotband  how  she  should  introduce  Boudine  into  society. 
Id  spite  of  her  age  there  was  a  great  deal  of  youthful,  nay 
utKivt  childish,  enthusiaxm  in  her  first  impressions.  Alex- 
udra  Panlovna,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  understood  but  little 
of  BoDdiae's  conversation,  bat  she  was  no  less  surprised 
ud  delighted.  Her  brotbcr  felt  very  much  as  she  did. 
IW^wski  watched  Daria,  and  grew  jealous.  Figasofi' 
Kid  to  himself,  "  For  fifty  roubles  I  could  buy  a  nightin- 
ple  which  would  sing  better."  But  the  most  vividly  im- 
pnoed  were  Bassistoff  and  Natalie.  Bassistoff  scarcely 
weubed ;  he  sat  the  whole  time  with  open  mouth  and 
■tsriag  eyes,  listening  as  he  bad  never  listened  before  in 
hi*  life.  As  for  Natalie,  her  face  was  flushed,  and  her 
look,  which  was  fastened  on  Roudine,  had  become  darker 
ttd  more  glowing  at  the  same  time. 

*  What  handsome  eyes  he  has  I "  whispered  Volinzoff  to 
ha. 
"  Yes,  very  handsome." 

"  But  what  a  pity  that  bis  hands  are  so  large  and  red." 

Natalie  made  no  reply. 

I         Tea  was  brought  in.     The  conversation  became  mora 

\      pnenl,  but  fram  the  sudden  ulence  of  every  one  the  mo- 

.,     Mot  that  Boudine  opened  his  lips,  it  was  easy  to  judge  of 

I      ths  impressions  he  had  produced.     It  suddenly  occurred  to 

•j       Daria  Michaclovna  that  she  would  draw  I^gasoff  out  a 

■      Ude.    She  stepped  up  to  him  and  whispered,  "  Why  do 

foakeep  k>  quiet,  and  do  nothing  but  smile  so  contempta- 

,,       wily  ?    Try  to  attack  him  again."     Then  without  awaiting 

his  answer,  she  made  a  sign  with  her  hand  to  Boudine. 

""HiEre  is  one  quality  of  bis  which  you  don't  know," 
i^  she,  pointing  to  FigasofT;  "  he  is  a  terrible  misogynist ; 
«       be  is  always  attacking  women.    I  wish  yon  would  try  to 
eooverthiin." 

Wthout  meaning  it,  Roudine  looked  at  Figasofi  from 
«d  to  foot;  he  was  at  least  a  head  taller.     This  made 
I         Pigiidf  extremely  angry ;  his  sallow  face  grew  pale. 


Daria  Uichaolovna  is  mistaken,"  he  answered,  with  an 
e.    "I  don't  detest  women  especially,  but  tlw 
whole  human  race." 

*'  What  could  hare  given  you  such  a  had  opinion  of  it?" 
asked  Boudine. 
Figasoff  looked  him  straight  in  the  ftce. 
"  Probably  the  study  of  my  own  heart,  in  which  I  di>- 
cover  every  day  new  worthlessness.  I  judge  others  bj 
myself.  I  am  perhaps  unjust,  and  I  am  worse  than  tha 
rest.     But  what  would  you  have  ?     The  habit  is  formed." 

"I  understand  you,  and  I  sympathize  with  you,"  an- 
swered Boudine.  "  What  noble  soul  has  not  felt  the  need 
of  humility  as  it  contemplated  itself?  But  yet  one  should 
endeavor  to  escape  from  this  sad  condition." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  patent  of  nobili^ 
which  you  are  kind  enough  to  grant  my  soul,"  retorted 
PigasofF,  "bnt  I  don't  lament  my  condition.  It  b  not  so 
bad ;  and  even  if  I  knew  any  esci^>e,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  1 
should  make  use  of  iL" 

"  But  that  is  (be  same  thing  —  excuse  the  espressioD  — 
as  preferring  one's  self-satlsIactiOD  to  the  desire  of  li*bg 
and  being  in  the  truth." 

"  IVeciseiy,"  cried  PigasoS ;  "  self-satisfaction  1  I  under- 
stand the  word,  and  you,  I  hope,  understand  it,  and  everj- 
body  else.     As  for  the  truth  —  where  is  it  1  " 

"I  really  must  tell  you,  you  are  repeating  youiaelf," 
said  Daria  Michaclovna. 

Figasofi  shrugged  his  sbouldci-f.  "  I  ask  '.  l.C're  is  the 
tmth  7  Even  philosophers  don't  know.  Kant  :.:iys  '  1  Ills 
is  it ; '  but  He5el  replies  '  ^o,  it's  this.'  " 

"  And  do  you  know  nh.it  Hegel  says  abont  it  ?  "  asked 
Roudine  ivithout  raising  hts  eyes. 

"  I  re-.iiat  it,"  sud  Hgasoff  with  warmth,  "  I  cannot  un- 
derstand what  the  truth  is.  In  my  opinion  there  is  none 
in  the  world ;  that  is  to  say,  Ibe  word  is  there,  but  tha 
thing  does  not  exist." 

"  For  shame  I "  cried  Daria  Micbaelovna.  "  Yon  ought  to 
be  ashamed  Ut  talk  in  that  way,  you  old  sinner.  Then 
is  no  truth  in  the  world  I  What  use  is  there  in  living, 
then?" 

"  At  any  rate,"  answered  Pigasoff  with  bitterness,  "  it 
would  be  easier  for  yon  to  live  without  truth  than  witb- 
out  your  cook  Stephen,  who  makes  such  good  soup.  And 
tell  me,  please,  what  need  have  you  of  tmth  ?  It  does  not 
help  one  arrange  one's  ribbons." 

"  Such  jesting  is  not  answering,"  remarked  Daria  Micb- 
aelovna, "especially  when  it  descends  to  abuse." 

"  1  don't  know  bow  it  is  with  the  truth,  but  to  a  great 
many  people,  listening  to  it  b  painful,"  muttered  Pi^sofl, 
withdrawing  to  his  comer. 

As  for  Roudine,  he  began  to  talk  about  self-love,  and  be 
spoke  of  it  very  irtelligentiy.  He  proved  that  a  man  who 
lacked  it  was  of  no  use,  that  this  quaUty  is  the  "  lever  of 
Arehimedes,"  by  means  of  which  the  world  can  be  moved ; 
but  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  alone  deserves  the  name  of 
man  who  knows  bow  to  control  bis  self-love,  as  a  rider 
does  his  horse,  and  to  sacrifice  his  individuality  for  the 
general  good. 

"Selfishness,"  he tconcluded,  "is  suicide.  The  selfish 
man  withers  Uke  a  lonely,  barren  tree;  but  a  self-love 
which  consUts  in  a  Striving  after  perfection  is  the  source 
of  all  greatness.    Yes,  man  ought  to  shatter  the  absUnata 
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eg<»sm  of  hia  iadiridaallt)',  in  order  to  be  Able  to  give 
free  expreasion  to  himself." 

"  Caa  yon  lend  me  %  lead-pencil  ?  "  said  Pigasoff  to 
Baaeistoa. 

"  A  pencil  —  what  for?" 

"  To  write  down  Mr.  Roudine's  lait  Benlence.  If  I  don't 
make  a  note  of  it  I  might  foi^et  it,  and  that  would  be  a 
p«at  pity.    It  ought  to  be  preserved." 

"  There  are  oomo  things  which  ought  not  to  be  laughed 
at  and  turned  to  ridicule,"  answered  Basaiatoff  with  tome 
warmth,  turning  hia  back  on  FigasoS. 

Meanwhile  Boudiue  had  moved  towards  Natalie.  She 
arose,  while  her  face  indicated  her  embarraasment.  Volin- 
loff,  who  was  sitting  by  her,  arose  too. 

"  Here  is  a  piano,"  said  Raudiae ;  "  do  you  play  7  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Natalie,  "but  there  is  Conatantiue 
Diomiditch,  who  plays  much  better  than  I  do." 

Pandalewski  raised  his  head  and  smiled. 
'  "  You  do  yourself  injustice,  Natalie  Alexievna.     I  really 
don't  play  any  better  than  you." 

"Do  you  know  Schubert's  'Erlkouig'?"  asked   Ron- 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Daria  Michaelovna.  "  Go  to  the 
piano,  CoQStantiae.  Are  you  fond  of  music,  Dimitri  Nico- 
laitcU?" 

Boudine  merely  bowed  slightly,  and  ran  bis  hand  through 
his  hair,  aa  if  he  were  ready  to  listen.     Conetantine  began. 

Natalie  stood  at  the  Bide  of  the  piano,  opposite  Roudine, 
whose  face  lit  up  at  the  first  notea.  JEIis  dark-blue  eyes 
wandered  here  and  tbere,  occasionally  resting  for  a  mo- 
ment on  Natalie,     Cocstantine  stopped. 

Roudine  aaid  nothing.  He  w&lked  to  the  open  window. 
A  mist,  heavy  with  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  hung 
like  a  veil  over  tlie  garden.  From  the  trees  breathed  a 
gentle,  refreshing  coolneas.  The  stars  sparkled  slowly. 
Delicious  was  this  summer  night;  calmness  covered  every- 
thing. Roudine  gazed  into  the  dark  garden  for  a  few 
iDoments  and  then  turned  round. 

"  To-night's  music  reminds  me  of  my  university  days  in 
Germany,  our  meetings,  our  aerenadcs  "  — 

"  You  have  been  in  Germany  ?  "  asked  Daria  Michael- 

"  I  studied  a  year  at  Heidelberg,  and  almost  as  long  at 
BerUn." 

"And  you  dressed  like  the  students?  ,1  understand 
they  have  a  peculiar  costume." 

"  At  Heidelberg  I  used  to  wear  high  boots  and  spurs, 
and  a  short  embroidered  coat.  I  also  used  to  let  my  hair 
grow  down  over  my  shoulders.  In  Berlin,  the  students 
dress  like  everyljody  else." 


"  Teil  ua  something  of  yo 
Paulovna. 

Roudiue  began  hia  i 
of  narration.     His  descriptio: 


student  life,"  sud  Alexandra 


He  did  not  have  tlie  gift 
lacked  color.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  make  hia  hearers  laugh.  Soon  he  dropped 
the  account  of  his  adventures  in  foreign  parts  for  general 
teflcctiona  on  the  aim  of  civilization  and  science,  on  uni- 
versities and  university  life  in  general.  He  sketohed  a 
Urge  picture  with  bold,  broad  outlines.  All  listened  to  him 
with  eager  attention.  He  epoke  like  a  master,  with  an 
irresistible  fascination,  not  always  clearly  —  but  tbia  very 
vagueness  lent  a  charm  to  his  words. 


The  richneaa  of  his  ideas  prevented  Roudme  from 
expressing  himself  with  exsctneaa  and  accuracy.  0ns 
image  followed  another ;  compariaona,  now  unuinaily  hold, 
again  remarkably  apt,  fallowed  one  another  in  generani 
profusion.  There  was  none  of  the  straining  after  eSeet 
of  the  professional  ttilker,  but  genainc  inspiration  ani- 
mated hi*  wonderful  flow  of  words.  He  never  sought  fct 
expressions;  his  words  flowed  readily  and  obediently  to 
hia  lips,  and  one  would  have  said  that  every  one  of  tkeoi 
came  straight  from  his  heart,  eUll  glowing  with  the  fire  of 
conviction.  Roudine  possessed  to  the  highest  d^ree 
what  might  be  called  the  music  of  eloquence.  He  had 
the  art,  by  touching  certain  chords  of  the  heart,  to  maks 
them  all  vibrate  together.  It  may  have  been  that  one  w 
another  of  his  hearers  did  not  perfectly  understand  him, 
but  yet  he  feit  his  breast  heaving,  scales  seemed  to  fell 
from  his  eyes,  something  seemed  Oiglow  before  him  in  th« 
distance. 

Roudine's  thoughts,  all  turned  towards  tbe  future,  kmt 
his  face  the  6re  of  youth.  Standing  by  the  window,  not 
looking  at  any  one,  he  spoke,  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  the 
night,  the  general  atteutbn  and  sympatby,  as  well  as  by 
the  presence  of  the  young  women.  Carried  on  by  the 
warmth  of  hia  own  emotion  he  rose  to  eloquence,  nay,  even 
to  poetry.  The  very  sound  of  his  voice,  sonorous  and  cslm, 
doubled  the  charm.  It  seemed  as  if  from  his  mouth  there 
spoke  something  higher,  something  which  even  he  himself 

did  not  understand Roudine  was  speaking  of  what 

lent  an  eternal  meaning  to  the  brief  life  of  man. 

"I  remember,"  he  said  in  closing,  "  an  old  Scandinavian 
legend.  The  king  and  his  warriors  were  in  a  long,  dark 
hiill  around  a  fire.  It  was  night,  and  in  the  wintertime. 
Suddenly  a  little  bird  flew  in  at  one  door  and  out  by  an- 
other. The  king  said,  '  That  bird  is  like  man  on  the  lice 
of  the  earth  ;  he  flics  hither  out  of  the  darkness,  and  he 
flies  back  again  into  darkness,  and  he  only  stays  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  light  and  warmth.'  '  Sire,"  answered  the  oldest 
of  the  warriors, '  the  bird  is  not  lost  in  the  darkness;  he 
will  find  hia  nest  again.'  Without  doubt  our  life  is  brief; 
but  everything  great  is  done  by  men.  The  coneciouBneM 
of  being  the  instrument  of  higher  powers  must  conaoielor 
the  absence  of  all  other  joys ;  in  death  itself  man  will  mid 
his  life,  his  nest."  Roudine  stopped  and  lowered  his  eyet 
with  involuntary  emotion. 

"  Voux  ties  un  potte ! "  said  Daria  Michaelovna  in  afl 
undertone. 

All  agreed  with  her  in  their  hearts,  except  Kgastrff. 
Without  awaiting  the  end  of  Roudine's  long  speech  he  had 
quietly  taken  his  hat  and  gone  away,  whbpering,  as  he  left 
to  Pandalewski,  who  was  standing  by  the  door,  — 

"  The  sane  people  are  too  much  for  me.  I  am  going  to 
visit  the  lunatics." 

But  no  one  tbought  of  detaining  him,  nor  was  his  ah- 


The  table  was  set  for  supper,  and  half  an  hour  later  the 
company  separated.  Daria  Hichaelovna  had  persuaded 
Boudine  to  stay  there  all  night.  Alexandra  Faulovna 
drove  back  with  her  brother.  On  their  way  home  she  ut- 
tered many  exclamations,  and  expressed  great  surprise  » 
Roudine's  wonderful  intelligence.  Volinsoff  agreed  witl" 
her,  but  he  said  that  he  did  not  always  express  himseii 
clearly;  "that  is  to  say,  not  so  as  to  be  conviniung,"  "^ 
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added,  probabl;  intendiiig  to  explain  liii  meaning ;  And  hb 
lace  darkened  and  his  look  grew  more  melaacboly  a9-4t 
fixed  itself  on  the  opposite  comer  of  the  carriaoe. 

"  He's  a  clever  fellow,"  eaid  Pandnlewski  aloud,  as  he 
nofasteiied  his  silk  braces  while  undressing  himselfi  then 
with  a  harsh  glance  at  his  servant,  a  little  Cossack,  he  bade 
him  leave  the  room.  BassistoS  did  not  sleep  all  night ;  he 
did  not  even  take  off  bis  clothes  ;  until  dnybreak  he  sat 
writing  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Moscow. 

Nor  did  NataUe  close  her  eyes  that  night.     Lyin<r  in  her 

bed,  with  ber  bead  resting  on  her  arm,  Ebc  gazed  into  the 

darkness  ;  her  pulse  beat  as  in  a  fever,  and  many  a  deep 

•igb  escAfieil  from  her  perturbed  breast. 

(To  b*  oddIIdiuiI.) 


SOME  CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM. 

Markham.  I  was  struck  b^  a  remark  of  yours  the 
other  day,  Benison,  as  to  the  irreconcilably  various  opin- 
ions held  on  certain  points  by  men  of  superior  intelligence; 
Knd  set  about  in  my  mind  to  recollect  examples,  especially 
in  the  department  of  literary  judgments,  and  I  have  lately 
■pent  two  wet  mornings  in  the  library  bunting  up  some 
estimates  of  famous  men  and  famous  works,  the  estimators 
being  abo  of  note.  Most  of  these  are  from  diaries,  letters, 
or  conversatioDB,  and  doubtless  express  real  convictions. 

Benison.  Will  you  give  us  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
result  of  your  researches?  It  is  a  rather  interesting  sub- 
ject. 

Martkam.  I  have  onlv  taken  such  examples  aa  lay  ready 
to  hand.  If  you  and  (rank  are  willing  to  listen,  I  will 
lead  you  some  of  my  notes ;  and  you  must  stop  me  when 
you  have  had  enough.  First,  I  opened  our  old  friend  Popys. 
Snce  his  Diary  was  deciphered  from  its  shorthand  and 
pnbUahed  (as  he  never  dreamed  it  would  be),  ne  tbink  of 
Samuel  as  a  droll,  Kossippy  creatorej  but  he  bore  a  very 
diflerent  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  his  daily  associates.  Evelyn 
deacribes  bim  as  "  a  pbilosopher  of  the  severest  morality." 
He  was  in  Ihe  beat  company  of  his  time,  loved  music  and 
books,  and  collected  a  &no  library.  Jle  was  a  great  fre- 
qaenter  of  the  theatres  and  a  critical  observer  of  dramatic 
mod  liistrionic  art.  Well,  on  the  1st  of  March,  16G1,  Mr. 
Pepys  saw  "  Borneo  and  Juliet "  "  the  first  time  it  was 
aver  acted  "  —  in  his  time,  I  suppose  —  "  but  it  is  a  play  of 
h«elf  the  worst  that  ever  1  heard,  and  the  worst  acted  that 
«ver  I  taw  these  people  do."  ■■  September  29,  1G62 —  To 
the  King's  Theatre,  where  we  saw  ■  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  nor  shall  ever 
•gain,  for  it  is  the  mart  insipid,  ridiculous  play  that  ever  I 
aaw  in  my  life."  "January  6,  tB62-S  —  To  the  Duke's 
House,  and  there  saw  '  Twemh  Night '  acted  well,  though 
tt  be  iHit  a  silly  play,  and  not  relating  at  all  to  the  name  or 

Btnaon.  Pepys  wa*  certainly  sensitive  to  visible  beauty, 
and  alio  to  music;  to  poetry  not  at  all.  Shakespeare's 
&me  seems  to  have  made  no  sort  of  impression  on  him. 

Frank.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  most  if  not 
mSl  of  these  that  Samuel  saw  were  adaptations,  not  correct 

Uarkiam.  He  had  a  somewhat  better  opinion  of  "  Mac- 
beth." "November  5,  1664— To  the  Dnke's  House  to 
aee '  Macbeth,'  a  pretty  good  play,  but  admirably  acted." 
••August  20,  1666 — "To  Deptfbrd  by  water,  reading 
<  Othello,  Hoot  of  Venice '  [this,  doubtless,  was  the 
ovigimtl],  which  I  ever  heretofore  esteemed  a  mighty  good 
play ;  bat  having  so  lately  read  '  The  Adventures  of  Five 
Boares,*  it  seems  a  mean  tiling."    The  bustling  play  which 


Fepys  so  mnch  admired  was  translated  or  imitated  from 
Cald  '  -    c,„  r^  ,...,...,      .     ..^^ 

lume  of  Dodley"*  "  Old  Plays."     < 

the  King's  Eouie  "  ■  The  Change  ta  Crownes,'  ■  play  of 


vtdume  of  l^odley"*  «  Old  Plays."  April  15, 1661,  he  saw 
St  the  King's  Eouie  "  ■  The  Change  ta  Crownes,'  ■  play  of 
Ked  Howud's,  the  best  that  ever  1  saw  at  that  boQse,  being 


a  great  play  and  serious."  August  1 5,  he  was  at  the  same 
theatre,  and  saw  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  "  which 
did  not  please  me  at  all.  in  no  part  of  it."  " '  The  Tjming 
of  a  Shrew '  hath  some  very  good  pieces  in  it,  but  in  gener- 
ally a  mean  play."  (April  8, 1667.)  Later  (November  1) 
he  calls  it  "a  silly  play."  "The  Tempest"  be  finds 
(November  6,  1667)  "  the  most  innocent  play  that  ever  I 
saw;"  and  adds,  "The  play  has  no  great  wit,  but  yet 
good,  above  ordinary  plays.  To  do  Bamuei  justice,  he 
was  "minhtily  pleased"  with  "Hamlet"  (August  31, 
1668);  "but,  above  all,  with  Betterton,   the  best  part,  I 


Frank.     It  is  plea 


y  part  with  our  friendly  Diarist 


speare  hold  and  continues  to  hold  his  place  on  tlie  boards 
amid  all  vicissitudes,  literary  and  social.  This  very  year, 
in  rivalry  with  burlesque,  realistic  comedy,  and  opera 
bouffe,  be  has  drawn  large  audiences  in  London. 

Markham.  Whenever  an  actor  appears  who  is  ambitious 
of  the  highest  things  in  his  art,  he  must  necessarily  turn  to 
Shakespeare. 

BenisoTt.  That  double  star,  called  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  has  long  ago  set  from  the  stage.  It  is  curious  to 
remember  that  there  were  hundreds  of  dramas  produced  in 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  no  few  of  them  equally,  or 
almost  equally,  successful  with  Shakespeare's ;  many  writ- 
ten by  men  of  really  remarkable  powers ;  and  that  not  a 
single  one  of  all  these  plays  has  survived  In  the  modern 

Fran*.  Might  not  one  except  "  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts,"  of  Massingcr? 

Btnison.  That  is  revived,  rarely  and  with  long  intervals, 
to  give  some  vehement  actor  a  chance  of  playing  Sir  Giles 
Overreach.  "  I'he  Duchess  of  Malfy  "  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  other  old  plays  have  been  mounted  in  our  time  for  a 
few  nights,  but  excited  no  interest  save  as  curiosities. 

Markkara.  But  there  have  been  Suctuations  in  taste ; 
in  Pepys'  time,  and  not  in  Pepys'  opinion  merely,  the 
star  of  Shakespeare  was  by  no  means  counted  the  brightest 
of  the  dramatic  firmament.  I  have  a  note  here  from  Dry- 
den,  which  comes  in  pat.  In  hia  "  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poetry,"  he  says  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  "  had,  with 
the  advantage  of  Shakespeare's  wit,  which  was  their  pre- 
cedent, c^at  natural  gifts,  improved  by  study ;  Beaumont, 
especially,  being  so  accurate  a  judge  of  plays  that  Ben 
Jonson,  while  he  lived,  submitted  all  his  writings  to  bis 
censure."  "  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  English  lannuage  in 
thtm  arrived  to  its  highest  perfection."  "  Their  plots  were 
generftlly  more  regular  than  Shakespeare's,  especially  those 
that  were  made  before  Beaumont's  death ;  and  they  under- 
stood and  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentlemen  much 
better.  .  .  .  Their  plays  are  now  the  most  pleasant  and 
frequent  entertainments  of  the  stage ;  two  of  theirs  being 
acted  through  the  year  for  one  of  Shakespeare's  or  Jon- 
son's  ;  the  reason  is,  becanse  there  is  a  certain  gayety  in 
their  comedies,  and  pathos  in  their  more  serious  plays, 
which  suits  generally  with  all  men's  humors.  Snake- 
Bpeare'a  language  is  likewise  a  little  obsolete,  and  Ben 
Jonson's  wit  comes  short  of  theirs." 

Frank.  It  is  very  comforting,  sir,  to  find  ihe  bat  boldiog 
up  its  head,  like  an  island  mountain,  amid  the  deluge  ^ 
nonsense  and  stupidity  which  seems  to  form  public  opin* 

Beniion.  The  nonsense  and  stupidity  are  only  the  scum 
on  the  top.  It  is  plain  that  public  opinion,  or  rather  say 
the  general  sou!  of  mankind,  uas,  in  th^  long  run,  proved 
to  be  a  better  judge  of  the  comparative  merits  of  plays  than 
Dry  den  or  Beaumont. 

Markham.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  old  Ben's 
"  Silent  Woman  "  would  still  please  if  well  managed,  and 
"  The  Fox,"  too,  perhaps.  They  have  more  bacxbone  in 
them  (^ace  our  great  critic)  than  anything  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's.  But  now,  with  your  leave,  I'll  go  on  a 
century,  and  pass  from  Pepys  to  Doctor  Johnson  and 
Horace  Walpote, 

Frank.     Who  by  no  means  formed  a  pair. 

Markkam.     Very  &r  from  iL     Both,  however,  ar«  not*- 
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blei  in  literary  history,  and  men  of  undoubted 
The  Doutor'a  opinion  of  Milton's  sonnets  ia  pretty  well 
known  —  thofo  "  soul -animating  Btrnins,  niaa  1  too  few," 
u  Wonlsworlh  estimated  them.  Miaa  Hannah  More 
wondered  that  Milton  could  wri.e"8ui'h  poor  eonnets." 
Johnson  said,  '■  Milton,  madame,  was  a  genius  that  could 
cut  s  Coloisua  from  a  rock,  but  could  not  carve  he&(]^  upon 

Take  another  British  classic.  "  Swift  haTini;  been  men- 
tioned, Johnson,  as  usual,  treated  him  with  little  respect 
u  an  author."  "  He  attacked  Soill,  as  ho  used  to  do 
upon  all  occasions.  ...  I  wondered  to  bear  bim  say  of 
'  Gulliver's  Travels,'  '  When  onuc  you  have  thought  of 
big  moQ  and  little  men,  it  is  very  easy  to  do  all  the  rent.' " 

Gray  nas  also  one  of  the  great  Doctor'B  antipathies. 
"He  attacked  Gray,  calling hiu  '  a  dull  fellow.'  Boswkll; 
■  I  understand  be  was  reserved  and  might  appear  dull  ia 
company,  but  surely  be  was  not  dull  in  poetry?'  John- 
son :  '  Sir,  he  was  dull  in  company,  dull  in  his  closet, 
dull  everywhere.  He  was  dull  in  a  new  way,  and  that 
made  many  people  call  him  great.'  " 

Nor  did  Sujrne  fare  much  oetter.  "  It  having  been  ob- 
•erred  tliat  there  was  little  hospitality  io  London  —  John- 
BOK ;  '  Nay,  sir,  any  man  who  has  a  name,  or  who  has  the 
power  of  pleasing,  will  be  very  generally  invited  in  Lon- 
don.  The  man  Sterne,  I  am  told,  has  bad  engagements 
for  three  monlha.'  Goldsmith:  'And  a  very  dull  fel- 
low." JoaxBOJj :  'Why,  no  sir.'"  "Nothing  odd  will 
last  long.  '  Tristram  Shandy '  did  not  last."  "  She 
(Miss  Monckton)  insisted  that  some  of  Sicrne's  writings 
were  very  pathetic.  Johnson  bluntly  denied  it.  *I  am 
■ore,'  said  ehe,  *  they  have  affected  me.'  '  Why,'  said 
Johnson,  smiling,  and  rolling  himself  about,  '  that  is, 
dearest,  becjiuse  you  are  a  dunce.' " 

His  opinion  of  the  Old  Ballads,  in  which  Bishop  Percy 
threw  open  a  new  region  of  English  poetry,  was  abund- 

Senison-  It  must  be  owned  there  were  a  good  many 
blunders  to  be  scored  against  old  Samuel  —  a  professed 
critic,  too,  who  might  have  been  cxpocted  to  bold  an 
evener  balance.  Speaking  of  Jolinson  and  poetry,  I  never 
can  hold  tbc  Doctor  excused  for  the  collection  usually  en- 
titled "Johnson's  Poels." 

^rtiriit.     He  did  not  select  the  authors. 

Benhon.  No,  but  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  attached 
to  tbe  work,  and  there  it  remains,  giving  as  much  author- 
ization a.s  it  can,  to  a  set  of  volumes  including  much  that 
b  paltry  and  worthless,  and  much  that  is  foul  it  was  one 
of  tbe  books  that  I  ferreted  out  as  a  boy  from  my  father's 
•helves;  and  many  of  the  included  "poets"  would  cer- 
tainly never  have  (bund  their  way  thtiber  but  for  the  Doc- 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


B  says  himscll^  in  a  mt 

■'  Written,   I   hop«,  li 


orandum  referring 


Markhain.     H 
to  the  "  Lives,'  .   , 

may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety." 

Beniton.  I  remember  be  pooh-poohed  objections  made 
to  some  of  Prior's  poems ;  but  Prior  at  least  was  clever. 
On  tbe  whole,  he  evidently  allowed  tbc  booksellers  to  take 
their  own  way  in  the  selection  of  "  Poeta,"  and  did  not 
hold  liiuiscir  responsible  fur  tbe  work  as  a  whole  —  but 
responsible  be  was. 

Markham.    In  a  measure,  certainly. 

Frank.    Tbc  work  as  a  collection  is  obsolete,  is  it  not  ? 

Beniaon,  I  believe  so,  and  many  of  the  individual 
writers  would  now  be  utterly  and  ju=tly  forgotten  but  for 
Johnson's  "  Lives."  But  yon  have  some  more  extracts 
for  us. 

Markham.  Yes.  Tbe  opinions  of  Horace  Walpole,  an 
•cut«  man  and  fond  of  bookii,  of  bis  predecessors  and  i-on- 
temporaries  are  often  curious  enough.  Kvery  one  of  the 
writers  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  recognize  as  the  un- 
questionable stars  of  that  lime  be  held  in  more  or  less  con- 
tempt. And  remember  that  Horace  collected,  selected, 
Uid  most  carefully  revised  and  toucbt^d  up  that  lauious 
•eries  of  Letters  ot  his.  There  is  nothing  hasty  or  uncou- 
ddered.  "  What  play "  (he  writes  to  Lady  Ossory, 
Uaruh  27,  IT'S)   "makes  you  laugh  very  much,  and  yet  is 


[Febbitabt  S, 

a  very  wretched  comedy  ?  Dr.  Goldsiiiiih's  '  She  StODM 
to  Conquer.'  Stoops  indeed  I  So  she  docs,  that  is,  IM 
Muse.  She  it  draggled  up  to  the  knees,  and  baa  trudged, 
1  believe,  from  Sonthwark  Fair.  Tbe  whole  view  of  tlM 
piece  is  low  humor,  and  no  humor  is  in  it.  AH  Uh 
merit  is  in  the  aicuations,  which  are  comic.  Tbe  heroin 
has  no  moru  modesty  than  Lady  Bridget,  and  the  Authiv^ 
wit  is  as  much  manque  as  the  lady's ;  but  some  of  tbt 
characters  are  well  acted,  and  Woodward  speaks  a.  pov 
prologue,  written  by  Garrick,  admirably."  Of  the  smm 
comedy  he  writes  to  Mr.  Mason  :  "  It  is  the  lowest  of  iD 
larees.  .  .  .  But  what  disgusts  me  most  is,  that,  thongfa 
the  characters  are  very  low,  and  aim  at  low  humor,  Mt 
one  of  tbcm  says  a  sentence  that  is  natural,  or  marks  aaj 
character  at  all."  He  thus  notices  the  author's  death; 
"  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  dead.  .  .  .  The  ])oor  soul  bftd  scow- 
times  part-i,  though  never  common  sense." 

Dr.  Johnson's  name  always  put  Walpole  into  a  M 
humor.  "  Let  Dr.  Johnson  please  this  ago  with  the  fustin 
of  his  style  and  tbe  meanness  of  his  spirit ;  both  are  gooil 
and  great  enough  for  the  taste  and  practice  prcdominanL' 
"  Leave  the  Johnsons  and  Macpbersons  to  worry  one  aa- 
otbcr  for  the  diversion  of  a  rabble  that  desires  and  d»- 
serves  no  better  sport"  "  I  have  not  Dr.  Jobnioa^ 
'  Lives.'  I  made  a  conscience  of  not  buying  them.  .  .  . 
Criticisms  I  despise."  *■  The  tasteless  pedant,  ...  Dr. 
Johnson,  has  indubitably  neither  taste,  car,  nor  criterion  of 
judgment,  hut  his  old  women's  prejudices;  where  tli^ 
are  wanting  be  has  no  rule  at  all."  '•  Sir  Jofhua  Bct- 
nolds  has  lent  nie  Dr.  Johnson's  '  Life  of  Pope.'  .  .  .  It  u 
a  mo!t  trrimpcry  performance,  and  stuffed  with  all  hi* 
crabbed  phrases  and  vulgarisms,  and  much  tra.<Ji  as  anec- 
dotes. .  .  .  Was  poor  good  sense  ever  so  uninercifiillf 
overlaid  by  a  babbling  old  woman?  How  was  it  possibM 
to  marshal  words  so  ridiculously  ?  He  seems  to  have  read 
the  ancients  with  no  view  but  of  pitlering  polyayllable^ 
ntterly  ir.scnsible  to  the  graces  of  their  simplicity,  aad 
these  arc  called  standards  of  biography !  "  -  .  .  "Yetbt 
[Johnson]  has  other  motives  than  lucre:  prejudice,  ud 
bigotry,  and  pride,  and  presumption,  and  arrogance,  aod 
pedantry,  are  the  bags  that  brew  his  ink,  though  wagci 
alone  supply  him  with  paper."  On  the  Doctor's  nia>> 
ners,  Horry  comments  thus  mildly  ;  "  X  have  no  patienos 
with  an  unfortunate  monster  trusting  to  his  bclpleia  de- 
formity for  indemnity  for  any  impertinence  that  lib  an^ 
gance  suggests,  and  who  thinks  that  what  he  has  read  is 
an  excuse  for  everything  he  says."  Of  Dr.  Jobnsm's 
"  Prayers  "  he  writes :  "  Sec  what  it  Is  to  have  friends  t« 
honest  I  How  could  men  be  sucb  idiots  as  to  execute  sod) 
a  trust  ?  One  laugbs  at  every  page,  and  then  the  tean 
come  into  one's  eyes  when  one  learns  what  the  poor  being 
sullcred  who  even  suspected  bis  own  madness.  One  Bee«t 
to  be  reading  tbe  diary  of  an  old  alms- woman  ;  sod  h 
fact  bis  religion  wns  not  a  step  higher  in  its  kind.  Jak»- 
son  had   all  the  bigotry  of  a  monk,  and  all  the  folly  aad 

"  Boswell's  book  is  tbe  story  of  a  mountebank  and  hii 
zany."  "  A  jackanapes  who  baa  lately  made  a  noise  ba«, 
one  BoBwell,  by  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson."  "  Signon 
Piozzl's  book  ia  not  likely  to  gratify  her  expectation  of  i* 
nown.  There  is  a  Dr.  Waleot,  a  burlesque  bard,  who  had 
ridiculed  highly  and  most  deservedly  anoiber  of  Johnson^ 
biographic  zanies,  one  Boswell  \  he  has  already  adrertiaed 
an  '  Eclogue  between  Bozzi  and  Piozzi ; '  and  indeed  tbert 
is  ample  matter.  The  Signora  talks  of  ber  Doctor'a  a 
pantUfI  mind,  and  has  contributed  her  mile  to  thow  thai 
never  mind  was  narrower.     In  fact,  the  poor  man  b  tohl 

Eilied ;  he  was  mad,  and  his  disciples  did  not  find  it  oat 
ut  have  unveiled  all  his  defecto ;  nay.  have  exhibitod  al 
his  brutalities  as  wtt,  and  his  lowest  conundrums  as  biunnr 


are  tlie  joke  of  (he  public." 

Walpole's  chief  poets  were  Drj-den,  Pope,  Gray,  and  — 
tho  Reverend  William  Mason,  "  a  poet  if  ever  there  mi 
one."  He  also  had  a  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Aast«* 
He  desires  tbe  acquaintance,  he  says,  of  the  author  o4   Ikl 
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"BithGuWo"  rAnsley],  and  the  aulhor  of  tho  "  Huroic 
Epislle"  [Maso»J,  adding,  "I  bnve  no  thirst  to  know  the 
iwt  of  my  conic niporari eg,  from  tho  ab^^urd  bombast  of  Dr. 
Johnson  dovn  to  Ihti  lilly  Dr.  Goldsmicb  ;  (hough  (he  lat- 
tcr  clu.ngtlin;;  has  hnd  bright  gleams  of  pnrta,  nnd  the 
fcrmer  hud  sense,  till  he  chnaged  it  for  words  and  a^ld  it 
fcr  «  pension,"  Mr.  Mason's  acqiiainlanto  he  had  the 
privilege  of,  and  kept  up  a  profuse  exchan^jo  of  compll' 
Benti  with  that  great  writer  ("  Your  wrilinga  will  be 
Mndirdi,"  "Divine  lines,"  "Tonr  im mortal  fame,"  etc., 
Mc,).  Mr.  Masoa  was  not  only  an  immortal  poet,  but  n 
ecDjioiijcur  ofthe  lirst  irater  in  the  arts  of  painting  and 
Here,  by  the  bye,  is  his  judgment  of  a 


fittle  shoemaker  would  not  have  bad  the  benefit  he  wiil 
k»Te  (I  hope)  from  the  labor  of  my  brain  [Mr.  M.  had 
been  writing  an  opera-book,  '  Sappho,'  and  Giiirdini,  wbo- 
*rer  he  was,  was  to  furnish  the  music].  Let  Hanilcl's 
tunic  vibrate  on  tbe  tough  drum  of  royal  ears;  I  am  for 

"Somebody,"  aays  Walnole,  "I  fancy  Dr.  Percy,  has 
praduciKl  a  dismal,  dull  ballad,  called  'The  Execution  of 
Kr  Cbarluj  Bawdin,'  nnd  given  it  for  one  of  the  Bristol 
Poems,  cnllcd  Rowley's,  but  it  is  a  still  woi-se  coiinicrfeit 
^  those  that  were  first  sent  to  mc."  This  was  one  of 
Buttcrton'a  productions,  but  after  the  boy's  miserable 
ieatb  had  made  a  stir,  Walpole  thought  "  poor  Chatterton 
nt  au  astonishing  genius,"  and  denied  that  he  had  had 
nj  band  in  discouraging  him. 

^  To  turn  lo  the  stage.  We  arc  accustomed  to  think  of 
larrick  as  a  good  actor,  but  Walpole  loses  no  opportunity 
Dmeerathim.  "He  has  complained  of  Mme.  Lo  Tcx- 
tr  for  Ihinkin;;  oF  bringing  over  Cailinnil,  (he  French  actor, 
■  the  Opera  Coiiiique,  as  a  mortal  prejudice  to  his  rcpiita- 
ieti;  ami  no  doubt  would  be  glad  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
bl  fhoulJ  prohibit  there  ever  boin"  a  good  actor  again  in 
■y  country  or  century."  Bting  asked  to  meet  David  at  a 
Send'i  house,  Walpole  writes,  •'  Garritk  does  not  tempt 
u  at  all.  I  bavc  no  taste  for  bis  perpetual  bulToonerv, 
Bd  an  I'ick  of  bis  endless  expectation  of  flattery."  Of 
^  Siddons  he  writes  (in  1782,  after  seeing  her  as  Isa- 
efla  in  "  The  Fatal  Marriage  "),  "  What  I  really  wanted, 
vt  did  not  find,  was  originality,  which  annotliiccs  genius, 
Dd  without  both  nhicb  I  am  never  intrinsically  pleaswi. 
dl  Hrs.  Siddons  did,  good  sense  or  good  instruction  might 
in.  I  darf  to  say  that  were  I  one- and- twenty,  1  should 
Me  thought  her  marvellous,  but,  alas  1  i  remember  Mrs. 
tarter  anif  the  Dumesnil,  and  remember  every  accent  of 
le  former  in  ihe  very  same  part." 

Frani.  Johnson,  I  rememoer,  Ihou^b  alwaj's" friendly  to 
!•  old  townsfellow  and  schoolfellow,  Davy,  said  many  ton- 
mptnous  tilings  of  him. 

oaiUon,  Pi;rliftps  rather  of  the  art  of  acting.  He  ccr- 
■ialy  thought  Garrick  superior  to  almost  all  other  actors. 
ohnsDu  w.is  a  good  deal  about  the  theatres  at  one  period 
r  his  life,  and,  as  we  know,  wrote  a  play  and  several  pro- 
igies  and  epilogues,  yet  he  settled  into  a  coavicUoD  of 
Mpaltriness  of  acting. 

"rant.     As  Goctbe  seems  to  have  done. 

Beaiion.  The  Doctor  says,  for  example,  that  a  boy  of 
K  yean  old  could  be  easily  taught  to  say,  "  To  be  or  not 
'  be,"  as  well  as  Garrick.  But  pray  go  on. 
Uartiam.  Neither  Sterne  nor  Sheridan  pleased  Master 
falpoleabit.  "Tiresome 'Tristram  Shandy,'  qfwiiichi 
fier  could  get  through  three  volumes."  "  I  have  read 
'*"dan'»  '  Critic,'  but  not  having  Been  it,  lor  they  say  it 

admirably  acted,  it  appeared  wondroubly  flat  and  old, 
id  a  poor  imitation." 

And  now  let  me  lump  in  fome  of  his  notions  of  more 
*ant  ILterarj-  worthies.  He  was  going  to  make  "  a  bower  " 
his  loy-viihi  of  Strawberry  Hill,  and  consulting  aulhori- 
*,  "1  aiD  almost  afmid  [he  says]  I  must  go  and  read 
mer,  and  wade  through  his  allegories  and  drawing 
■uas  to  get  nt  a  picture."  Chauier's  "Canterbury 
lei"  are  "a  lump  of  mineral  from  which  Dryden  ex- 
eted  oU  the  gold,  uid  converted  [iij  into  beautiful 


medals."  "  Dantu  was  extravagant,  absurd,  disgusting : 
in  short,  a  Mcthmlist  parson  in  Bedlam."  "  Montaign^a 
'  Travels,'  which  I  have  been  reading ;  and  if  I  was  tired 
of  the  '  Essays,'  what  must  one  be  of  these  I  What  signi- 
fies what  a  man  tbought  who  never  thought  of  anything 
btit  himself  ?  and  what  signifiea  what  a  man  did  who  never 
did   anything?"     "There  is  a  new   'Timon  of  Athens,' 


altered  from   SbaVcsp 


by  Mr.   Cumberland,  and  i 


vellously  well  done,  lor  he  has  caught  the   r 

diction  of  the  original  so  exactly,  that  I  think  it  is  full  a* 

bad  a  play  as  it  wiis  before  he  corrected  it." 

Frank.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  Dante  nor  Shake- 
speare will  Bufier  permanently  from  the  contempt  of  Horace 

Btnison.  Nor  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  for  that  matter. 
One  moral  of  the  whole  subject  before  us  is — -not  (hat  we 
are  to  despise  criticism  and  opinion,  but  that  the  criticisms 
and  opinions  of  even  very  clever  men  are  often  extremely 
mistaken.  The  comfort  is,  as  Frank  said,  that  good  things 
do,  somehow,  get  recognized  sooner  or  later,  and  are  joy- 
fully treasured  as  the  heritage  of  the  human  race. 

Krant.  Take  away  "  Boswell's  Johnson  "  —  "  the  slory 
ofa  mountebank  and  his  zany"  —  and  what  a  gap  were 
left  in  English  literature  I 

Afarthata.  Do  foa  remember  what  Byron  said  of  Horace 
Walpole '/  Here  it  is,  in  the  preface  lo  "  Marino  Faliero : " 
"He  is  the  uilimtts  ilomanorum,  the  author  of  the 'Mys- 
terious Mother,'  a  tragedy  of  the  highest  order,  and  not  a 
puling  love-play.  He  is  the  father  of  the  first  romance 
and  iS  the  last  ti'ageily  in  our  language ;  and  surely  worihy 
of  a  higher  place  than  any  living  au^or,  be  ho  who  he 
may." 

/■'rant.     A  comical  judgment,  truly,  if  sincere  1 

Benii'in.  I  believe  Byron  had  a  deep  insincerity  of  char- 
acter, which  ran  into  everything  he  wrote,  said,  or  did. 

Markliam.  And  now  listen  to  Coleridge's  opinion  on  this 
Fame  "  tragedy  of  the  highest  order."  "  The  '  Mysterious 
Mother '  is  the  most  disgusting,  vile,  detestable  composi- 
tion that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  man.  No  one  with  a 
spark  of  true  manliness,  of  wbieb  Horace  Walpole  had 
none,  could  have  written  it." 

Frank.  Decided  difference  of  opinion  I  By  the  way,  it 
is  Uvron's  distinction  among  English  poets  to  have  been  in 
tlie  liabit  of  (i|ioaking  slightingly  of  Shakespeare  and  of 
Milton,  who  (he  observed)  "have  had  their  rise,  and  they 
will  have  their  decline." 

MnrLhara.  Let  us  return  to  Coleridge.  TalkiDS  of 
Goethe's  "Faust,"  after  explaining  that  he  himsplf  nad 
long  before  planned  a  very  similar  drama  (only  much 
better)  witli  Michael  Scott  for  hero,  he  praises  several  of 
the  scenes,  but  adds,  "  There  is  no  whole  in  the  poem ;  the 
scenes  are  mere  magic-lantern  pictures,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  work  is  to  me  very  flat.'  Moreover,  much  of  It  i* 
ilgar,  licentious,  an<l  blasphec 


remarkable.  Aflcr  BLCUsing  him  of  "  sacrificing  all  truth 
and  reality,"  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Gibbon's  style  is  de- 
testable, but  his  style  Is  not  the  worst  thinz  about  him. 
His  history  has  proved  an  eSectual  bar  to  all  real  famil- 
iarity with  the  temper  and  habits  of  imperial  Rome.  Few 
jicrsons  read  the  original  authorities,  even  those  which  are 
classical  ;  and  certainly  no  distinct  knowledge  of  (he 
actual  state  of  the  empire  can  be  obtained  from  Gibbon's 
rhetorical  sketches.  Hu  takes  notice  of  nothing  but  what 
may  produce  an  effect ;  he  skips  on  froTn  eminence  to 
eminence,  witliout  ever  taking  yon  through  the  valleys 
between  :  in  fact,  his  work  is  tittle  else  but  a  disguised 
collection  of  all  tlic  splendid  anecdotes  which  he  could  find 
in  any  book  concerning  any  persons  or  nations,  from  the 
Antonlncs  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  When  J  r«ad 
a  chapter  of  Gibbon,  I  seem  to  be  looking  through  a  lumi- 
nous haze  or  fog :  figures  come  and  go,  I  know  not  how  or 
wliy,  all  larger  than  life,  or  distorted  or  discolored  ;  noth- 
ing is  real,  vivid,  true ;  all  is  scenical,  and,  as  it  were, 
exhibited  by  candlelight.  And  then  to  call  it  a  '  Histor7 
of  (ha  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Homan  Empire  I'  Waatbem 
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ever  a  gre&ler  misnomer  T  I  protest  I  do  not  reinember 
ft  ainglo  philosonhical  attempt  maile  throughout  the  work 
to  f&tkom  \ho  ultimate  cftasea  of  the  decline  or  fall  of  thnt 
empire."  After  some  further  strictores,  Coleridge  ends 
thai :  "  The  true  kejr  to  the  declension  of  tlie  Roman  £m- 
[ure  —  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  Gibbon's  immense 
work  —  may  be  stated  in  two  words :  the  imperial  character 
overlaying,  and  fiaallj  destroying,  the  nnd'una 2  character. 
Rome  under  Trajan  was  an  empire  without  a  nation." 

Frank.  Coleridge's  two  words  are  not  bo  decisivelv  clear 
as  one  could  wish.  The  "  key"  sticks  in  the  lock^  But 
bis  criticism  on  Gibbon  certainly  gives  food  for  thought. 

Benison.  Gibbon,  however,  completed  a  great  book,  and 
has  led  it  to  the  world  f^  read,  criticise,  do  what  they  will 
or  can  with;  whereas,  Coleridge  dreamed  of  writing  many 
great  books,  and  wrote  none.  He  ia  but  a  king  of  shreds 
and  patches. 

Markham.  Even  "  the  Lakers  "  did  not  always  admire 
each  other.  "  Coleridge's  ballad  of  '  The  Ancient  Mariner  ' 
[says  Southcy]  is,  I  think,  the  clumsiest  attempt  at  Ger- 
man sublimity  I  ever  saw."  And  now,  if  you  are  not  tired 
ont,  I  will  finish  with  some  specimens  of  criticism  on  works 
of  the  last  generalion  which  (whatever  differences  of  opin- 
ion may  still  be  afloat  concerning  tbem)  enjoy  at  present  a 
wide  and  high  reputation.  Tlie  articles  on  Wordsworth 
and  Keats  are  famous  in  their  way,  but  the  ipsiiisima  verba 
are  not  generally  familiar.  Take  a  few  from  Jeffrey's 
review  of*' The  Excursion"  (EdinfturpAfleuieui,  November, 
1814). 

"  'Thia  will  never  do The  case  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth, we  presume,  is  now  manifestly  hopeless  ;  and  we 
give  him  up  as  altogether  incurable  and  beyond  the  power 
of  criticism,  ....  a  tissue  of  moral  and  devotional  rav- 
ings, .  .  .  .  '  strained  raptures  and  fantastical  sublimities  ' 
—  a  puerile  ambition  of  singularity  engrafted  on  an  un- 
lucky predilection  for  truisms." 

In  the  next  number,  I  see,  is  a  review  of  Scott's  "  Lord 
of  thi:  Isles,"  beainning,  "  Here  is  another  genuine  lay  of 
the  great  minstrel." 

Frank.  One  must  own  that  much  of  the  "  Excursion  "  is 
verr  prosaic  ;  but  tLat  does  not,  of  course,  justify  the  tone 
of  this  review. 

Markham.  And  here  is  the  Quarterly  Revleio,  Jan- 
nary,  1819,  on  "The  llevolt  of  Islam."  "Mr.  Shelley,  in- 
deed, is  an  unsparing  imitator."  "  As  a  whole  it  is  insup- 
portably  dull."  "  With  minds  of  a  certain  class,  notoriety, 
infamy,  anything  is  better  than  obscurity  ;  bafiled  in  a 
thousand  attempts  after  fame,  they  will  make  one  more  at 
whatever  risk,  and  they  end  commonly  Uke  an  awkward 
chemist  who  perseveres  in  tampering  with  his  ingredients, 
mi,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  they  take  fire,  and  he  is  blown 
up  by  the  explosion."  "  A  man  like  Mr.  Shelley  may 
cleat  himself  ....  finally  he  sinks  like  lead  to  the 
bottom,  and  is  forgotten.  So  it  is  now  in  part,  so  shortly 
will  it  be  entirely.with  Mr.  Shelley  :  if  wo  might  with- 
draw the  veil  of  private  life,  and  tell  what  we  now  know 
about  him,  it  would  be  indeed  a  disgusting  picture  that  we 
ihonid  exhibit,  but  it  would  be  an  unanswerable  comment 

Now  a  few  flowers  of  criticism  from  Mr.  Giffbrd's  re- 
view of  "Endymion,  a  Poem,"  in  the  Quarleriy  RerieuJ, 
April,  1S18.  "Mr.  Keats  (if  that  be  his  real  name,  for  we 
almost  doubt  that  any  man  in  his  senses  would  put  bis  real 
name  to  such  a  rhapsody.")  .  .  .  .  "  The  author  is  a  copyist 
of  Mr.  Hunt;  but  he  is  more  unintelligible,  almost  as 
rugged,  twice  as  diffuse,  and  ten  times  more  tiresome  and 
absurd  than  his  prototype."  "  At  first  it  appeared  to  us 
that  Mr.  Keats  had  been  amusing  himself,  and  wearing  out 
his  readers  with  an  immeasurable  game  at  bouti-rimes ;  but, 
if  we  recollect  rightly,  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  at 
this  play,  thai  the  rhymes  when  filled  up  shall  have  a 
meaaiog ;  and  our  author,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  bas 
no  meaning."  The  reviewer  ends  thus:  "But  enough  of 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  simple  neophyte.  If  any  one 
■honld  be  bold  enough  to  purchase  this  '  Poetic  Romanic,' 
and  so  much  more  patient  than  ourselves  as  to  get  beyond 
the  first  book,  and  so  much  more  fortunate  as  to  find  a 


meaning,  we  entreat  him  to  make  us  acquainted  with  Ui 
success;  we  shall  then  return  to  tlie  task  which  ve  an 
abandon  in  despair,  and  endeavor  to  make  all  due  imendi 
to  Mr.  Keats  and  to  our  readers." 

Beniion.  Tou  remember  Byron's  kind  remarks  on  lit 
same  subject  ?  In  a  letter  from  Ravenna,  October  It 
1820,  he  writes,  "There  is  such  a  trash  of  KeaUaDdth 
like  upon  my  tables  that  I  am  ashamed  to  look  st  them. 
"  Why  don't  they  review  and  pnuse  Solomon's  '  Gnidtt 
Health  ? '  it  is  better  sense,  and  as  much  poetry  as  John 
Keats'."  "No  more  Keats,  I  entreat;  flay  himsliTe; 
some  of  you  don't,  I  must  skin  him  myself  There  is  a 
bearing  the  drivelling  idiotism  of  the  msnikin." 

Markham.  The  Quarterlg  in  March,  1838,  had  ukAi 
generous  and  appreciative  article  beginning:  "Oi 
readers  have  protiably  forgotten  all  about '  Endi-nioD, 
Poem,'  and  the  other  works  of  tiis  young  man  [Mr.  Jill 
Keats],  and  Oie  all  but  universal  roar  of  laughisr  *il 
whiL'h  they  were  received  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago." 
But  now  enough.  Only  I  should  like  to  read  yon  p 
one  thing  more,  which  ia  less  known,  and  presenti,  jt 
haps,  the  extreme  example  of  hterary  mi5Judgment,tr 
man  of  true  literary  genius  —  Thomas  De  Quincey't  elsli 
rate  review  of  Carlyle's  translation  of  "  Wilhelm  Mdrta 
in  the  London  Magazine  for  August  and  September,  IB 
"  Not  the  basest  of  Egyptian  superstition,  not  Tim 
under  enchantment,  not  Caliban  in  drunkcnnMi,  w 
shaped  to  themselves  an  idol  more  weak  or  hollow  ta 
motSern  Germany  has  set  up  for  its  worship  in  die  pen 
of  Goethe."  A  blow  or  two  from  a  few  vi"oroui  tmai 
standLnos  will  demolish  the  "  puny  fabric  of  babyhouiM 
Mr.  Goethe."  For  the  style  of  Goethe  "wc  profeii 
ipect,"  but  it  is  much  degraded  in  the  trnnalalioB, 
lich  the  reviewer  exoends  man v  choice  epithets  of  « 


which  the 


,oy  choice  epithet 
tempt.  The  work  is  "  WWliy  without  interest  ay  nm 
and  abounds  with  "  overpowering  abominations."  "  ■" 
we  have  made  Mr.  Von  Goethe's  novel  speak  foriUi 
And  whatever  impression  it  may  leave  on  the  not 
mind,  let  it  be  charged  upon  the  composer.  If  that  1 
pression  is  one  of  entire  disgust,  let  it  not  beforgoUena 
it  belongs  exclusively  to  Mr.  Goethe."  , 

The  reviewer  is  annoyed  to  think  that  some  discMl 
may  still  be  necessary  before  Mr.  Goethe  is  allowM 
drop  finally  into  oblivion. 

Benison.  Tou  have  not  quoted  any  of  Professor  WilM 
trenchant  Btaclwoodism  against  "  the  Cockney  School. 

MaTkham.  It  did  not  seem  worth  while.  All  die  Iff 
ging  and  bullying  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  meanig 

Front.    And"Maga'B'^own  pet  poets,  where  are  tM 
»er.     You   might  easily,  Ml 

111,  uiiug  lugcmci  Du,uo  specimens  of  misapplied ew 
of  praise  loud  and  lavish,  given  (and  not  bjfoolnj 

jincere  voices)  to  names  and  works  which  proved 
nave  no   sort   of  stability.     Meanwhile,  many  thm< 

^  Frank  here, 'whom  I  half  guspect  of  a  tendeocf 
authorship,  may  Uke  a  hint  not  to  care  too  much  for( 
sure  or  praise,  but  do  his  work  well,  be  it  little  WP 
and,  as  Schiller  say^  wtrfe  es  ichoeigtnd  in  die  laeim 


Frank.    Ai 
Beniion.     Let  echo 
ham,  bring  togethi 


"cast  it  silently  into  everlasting  time. 


BALZAC'S    "EUGENIE    GBAKDET." 

The  lives  of  women,  and  especially  of  young  wee 
are  often  strangely  separated  from  the  life  of  the  priiW 
personage  of  the  house  they  live  in.  There  are  houses, 
pecially  in  small  country  towns,  where  there  is  a  rent 
able  difference  of  scale  in  the  interesU  of  the  lives  tlist 
passed  in  them;  where  the  father  is  occupied  witn' 
pecuniary  transactions,  and  the  daughters  are  econwnii 
shillings ;  where  the  father  takes  a  shsre  in  considen 
public  concerns,  and  the  daughters  have  "the  field  ot  I 
activities  limited  to  the  garden  and  the  SundayscB 
where  the  father  gets  richer  or  poorer  every  dy,  anO 
no  one  in  the  household  knows  anything  of  the  fluctuaH 
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in  big  Tortune,  so  reguUrly  eoea  the  round  of  the  httle 
bousebold  niatlcrs,  no  unfailing  are  the  fixed  supplies. 
tHi  aeparation  of  interests  -^  IbU  e;[cliiBion  of  the  women 
from  the  man's  thoughtB  and  anxieties,  arising  partly  from 
true  paternal  kindness  which  desires  to  bear  the  burden  of 
\ti  as  much  as  passible  alone,  partly  from  a  well^rouoded 
kir  of  the  talkative  indiscretion  of  young  people,  partly 
from  an  apprehension  that  if  they  knew  the  iull  gains  of  a 
(OCcesBful  year,  thay  might  count  too  readily  upon  their 
uenuanence  —  is  not  rare  in  our  own  country,  but  it  is  still 
less  rare  in  France.  The  French  girl  is  educated  on  the 
priBciple  that  it  is  well,  in  her  case,  to  prolong  the  igno- 
rance and  inexperietica  of  her  chiltlbood  to  the  very  eve  of 
marriawe.  Shu  believes  that  "  Vapa  is  rich,"  or  she  is  told 
that  "  Fapa  is  not  rich  ; "  or,  more  frequently,  she  has  no 
distinct  idea  on  the  subject,  either  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  limply  gees  the  smooth  working  of  the  house-machiue, 
u  ladies  sec  steam-engines  going  steadily  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way,  without  inquiring  bow  much  coal  they  burn,  or 
■bether  the  supplies  are  likely  to  be  ample  or  insufficient 
The  wife  knows  these  things  in  most  cases  pretty  accu- 
.rately,  hut  the  daughter  hardly  ever  knows  them  till  she 
it  a  married  woman ;  perhaps  even  then  her  knowledge  will 
be  limited  to  the  extent  of  her  own  dowry,  until  the  old 
cnan  dies,  and  his  last  wilt  and  testament  reveals  the  secret 
of  his  affairs.  In  some  esccptional  cases  ihe  mother  is 
treated  with  the  same  reserve,  and  is  purposely  kept  in  ig- 
norance of  the  progress  of  an  increasing  fortune,  lest  her 
expenditure  t^hould  hinder  nccumulation.  The  most  per- 
fect type  of  the  money-maker  deeply  enjoys  secrecy  for 
itielf ;  be  feele  as  if  his  beloved  treasure  would  be  less 
securely  his  own  if  another  knew  the  full  extent  of  it.  He 
likes  the  vague  reputation  for  weahh,  but  he  is  intensely, 
even  morbidly,  anxious  that  the  reputation  should  remain 
*aDue,  and  he  dreads  an  approach  to  any  accurate  pub- 

U^nsieur  Grandet,  father  of  Eugenie  Grandet,  was  an 
emtre  of  this  perfect  type.  Living  in  the  q^uiet  town  of 
SatmiuT  on  the  Loire,  he  had  passed  successively  through 
the  trades  of  cooper,  little  wine-merchant,  large  ninc-mer- 

estates, 

power  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  still  preserved  the  fru- 
gal habits  of  earlier  yeara,  living  in  a  dismal  old  house  — 
and  old  houses  can  be  fearfully  dismal  in  those  ancient 
towns — with  his  wife  and  daughter  and  a  single  maid- 
KTvant,  a  tall/stron",  ugly,  devotedly  faithful,  and  simple- 
bearted  creature,  who  worked  all  day  long  at  man's  work 
and  woman's  work,  not  being  ornamental  in  the  least,  but 
Dteful  lo  the  utmost  of  a  domestic's  possible  utility.  Old 
Grandet  nns  in  little  danger  of  seeing  his  riches  diminisb 
Ihrongh  the  extntvageDce  of  women,  for  he  himself  gave 
nt  the  daily  supplies  for  the  little  household,  knowing  ex-, 
Ktlj  how  maiiy  lumps  of  nigsr  were  used,  and  what  they 
iroe  ueed  for,  how  moch  butter  (and  it  was  not  much) 
rent  for  the  cookery,  and  whether  to-day's  dish  might  be 
dted  out  for  to-morrow's  necessities.  Old  Grandet  had 
mposed  tribute  upon  his  tenants  —  not  an  uncommon  cus- 
om  in  Frajice  even  at  the  present  day,  and  a  relic  of  fuu- 
lal  nsago —  bo  that  besides  their  rent  they  brought  him 
egnlar  supplies  of  provisions.  They  brought  him  fowls, 
oA  eggs,  mod  regetables,  and  fruit ;  he  never  went  to  the 
Hiteher,  and  to  the  grocer  aa  little  as  might  be.  His  fuel, 
ame  frooi  his  own  woods,  his  wine  from  his  own  vin«- 
ards.  and  be  kept  the  key  of  the  cellar.  He  knew  the 
lumber  of  his  pears,  and  gare  out  the  rotten  ones  to  be 
■ten,  two  or  three  at  a  time.     All  communications  concero- 

S  household  matters  passed  directly  between  old  (irandet 
the  strong  servant,  la  grande  Nanon,  whilst  Madame 
randet  and  her  dai^bter  sat  in  the  gloomy  salon,  by 
teir  accustomed  window.  Hardly  any  money  passed 
otNigb  their  hands.  H.  Grandet  gate  a  few  gold  pieces 
eaaioaally,  but  always  asked  for  them  back  again,  one  by 
ye,  under  pretext  that  he  had  no  change.  Since  his  wife 
u  ao  eDtii  ely  excluded  from  the  government  of  her  own 
me,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  she  was  permitted  to 
k«  DO  part  in  the  admiDiatratioD  of  old  Grandet's  estates. 


He  managed  everything  for  himself,  and  he  managed  every- 
thing BO  well  that  his  riches  increased  prodigiously. 

At  the  ripe  age  of  twenty-three  Eugenie  Grandet  knew 
as  much  of  tbe  world  as  a  young  nun,  and  as  much  of 
money  matters  as  a  baby.  The  old  man's  reserved  ways 
and  frequent  harsbness  had  driven  the  two  women  to  seek 
consolation  in  each  other's  affection,  and  that  affection  had 
come  to  be  their  whole  life.  Madame  Grandet  could  not 
enlarge  her  daughtur's  mind  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of 
her  limited  and  sad  experience,  but  Ihe  warmth  of  ber 
tender  maternal  love  did  good  to  Eugenie's  heart,  and 
strengihened  it  with  gentle  nurture.  A  girl  so  educated 
was  likely,  if  ever  she  loved  a  man,  to  love  Mm  with  tbe 
gri>atcst  sinnlencss  and  persistence.  Having  bad  no  exp>t- 
rience  of  variety  in  aflection,  she  would  probably  concen- 
trate all  her  strength  of  feeling  in  a  single  devoted  attach- 
ment, of  which  the  good  or  evil  effects  wouldcolor  her  whole 
life. 

The  monotony  of  the  dally  life  in  that  gloomy  old  home 
at  Saumur  was  broken  in  upon  ono  evening  by  the  arrival 
of  a  young  gentleman  from  Paris,  Monsieur  Charles 
Grandet,  aged  twenty-two,  and  a  perfect  dandy.  I'bough 
nearly  related  to  Eugdnie,  being  her  first  cousin,  this  spec- 
imen of  Parisian  elegance  had  not  yet  shone  upon  the  dark- 
ness of  that  provincial  existence.  The  two  brothers,  his 
father  and  old  Grandet,  had  not  seen  each  other  for  many 
years.  Each  had  pursued  wealth  in  his  own  way,  the  pro- 
vincial in  provincial  simplicity,  the  Parisian  with  the  usuai 
Parisian  accompaniments  of  expenditure  and  risk.  Tbe 
young  dandy,  as  the  bearer  of  a  certain  missive  for  his  un- 
cle, had  hoped,  in  tbe  lightness  of  his  heart,  to  live  for  a 
while  in  the  country  the  true  vie  dt  ehateaa,  to  ahoot  in  hii 
uncle's  forest4>,  and  pass  the  time  in  pleasantnessi  one  of  a 
hundred  guests.  Young  Charles  Grandet  was  completely 
ignorant  of  middle-class  provincial  life,  and  fell  into  it,  as 
it  were,  from  the  clouds.  He  camo  resolved  to  conquer  by 
(he  superiority  of  his  metropolitan  civilization :  — 

His  idea  was  to  make  bis  appearance  with  Che  superiority  of 
a  yoDug  man  of  fashion,  Co  throw  all  the  neighborhood  into  de- 
spair by  his  luxury,  lo  make  an  epoch,  to  impart  the  invcntioai 
of  Panslan  existence.  Ho  intended  Co  pass  more  lime  nl  Sau- 
mur in  brushing  his  fingers  anil  studying  bis  loilcl  thnn  in  Paris 
itself,  where  n  dandy  will  sometimes  tffei-X  a  not  uncrncefiil  neg- 
ligence. He  had  brought  with  him  tlia  prettiest  himlitig-cos- 
lume,  the  prettiest  fiun,  the  prettiest  hunting-knife,  with  the  pret- 
tiest sheath  in  Paris.  He  had  liroughl  his  collection  of  ingen- 
ious waistcoats ;  there  were  white  ones  and  black  ones,  there 
were  waistcoats  colored  like  beetles  with  golden  reflections,  others 
double-breasted,  some  with  collars  standing  up,  and  otherF  with 
collars  turned  down,  some  of  them  buttoning  up  to  the  iieck 
with  gold  buttons.  He  had  brought  alt  Che  varieties  of  collars 
and  cravats  which  were  in  fHshion  at  tbat  timo-  He  hod  two 
dresE-coats  by  Buisson,  and  the  finest  of  linen.  He  had  a  pretty 
gold  dressing-ease,  and  a  complete  cargo  of  Parisian  trifles. 

This  young  gentleman  arrived  at  his  uncle's  bouse  in  tbe 
perfect  freshness  of  the  most  careful  toilet,  for  though  jnrt 
aC  the  end  of  a  long  journey  by  diligence,  he  had  t:uien 
care  to  avail  himself  of  a  rest  at  Tours  by  changing  his  cos- 
tume and  submitting  his  beautiful  locks  to  the  elaborate  art 
of  the  coiflTeur.  A  being  so  graceful  as  this  Adonis  had 
never  entered  that  dingy  old  salon  at  Saumur.  Eugenie 
Grandet  looked  upon  him  in  wonder  and  admiration.  Her 
mind  became  penetrated  with  the  feeling  that  no  care  for 
him  could  be  too  attentive  or  delicate.  She  made  old  Nanon 
commit  unheard-of  extravagances  ;  she  made  her  light  a 
fire  in  the  young  gentleman's  bedroom ;  she  made  her  go  to 
the  grocer's  to  buy  a  candle  for  the  guest,  superior  to  their 
tallow  dips.  She  bought  him  sugar  also,  Utat  he  might 
drink  eau-tucree  duriug  the  night,  and  thus  be  spared  the 
passible  inconveniences  of  thirst. 

From  that  moment  poor  Eugenie  Grandet's  imaginalion 
was  possessed  and  occupied  by  this  Parisian  charmer.  But 
the  next  day  gave  her  a  more  grave  and  serious  interest  in 
his  destiny.  That  letter  which  be  had  brought  lo  old 
Grandet  from  his  fother  contained  tbe  announcement  of  • 
commercial  disaster  and  of  a  fatal  resolve.  Being  unabia 
to  meet  his  engagements,  owing  four  milUona  of  francs  and   - 
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Paris  bad  resolved  to  escape  front  bit  ebama  by  Buicid<>. 
By  tbe  timo  liit  son  reached  Saumur  tbia  resolution  had 
becQ  carried  into  effect,  and  it  Temaincd  only  to  the  uncle 
to  make  the  aDnouncement  to  bis  nepbew.  In  his  view, 
the  really  serious  misfortune  was  the  oaukruptcr  and  the 
consequent  poverty  which  it  entailed  upon  me  youth. 
Charles  (irnndet,  however,  took  his  two  misfortunes  differ- 
ently ;  he  lamented  his  father  with  passionate  tears,  and 
boTe  the  ruin  with  the  lightnesa  of  yuuih  and  hope.  What 
woman  could  have  refused  sympalby  to  a  young  man  sud- 
denly plunged  into  misfortunes  no  ovenrholming,  so  terrible, 
and  by  him  so  unforeseen  V  Uld  Grandee's  manner  in 
makinjr  the  announcement  had  not  been  tender,  or  even 
kind,  but  the  two  good  ladies  atoned  ica  its  hardness  by 
the  most  affectionate  aud  sincere  sympnthy.  In  the  case 
of  the  younger  one  ibis  sentiment  rapidly  gave  place  to  one 
■till  more  tender,  and  before  old  Grandet  could  in  decency 
put  his  nephew  out  of  the  house,  his  only  dauiihterand  heir' 
-MB  had  privately  engaged  herself  to  marry  bim. 

The  old  wan  s  idea  was  to  pay  bis  nephew's  passage  as 
Air  as  Nantes,  and  embark  him  on  some  vessel  bound  for 
India,  to  periih  or  niake  his  lorlunc  as  fate  might  decide. 
Balzac's  picture  of  the  brief  space  during  which  Charles 
and  Eugenie  remained  together  under  (be  same  roof  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  and  original  in  his  wrilings.  The  mix- 
ture  of  womanly  self-reliance  in  KugSnie'B  character  with 
the  hesitation  of  the  most  absolute  inexperience  in  love 
^aln,  the  completeness  with  which  at  last  she  invested 
her  happiness  in  the  hope  of  her  cousin's  enduring  aifuc- 
tion  and  fortunate  return,  are  painted  with  great  care  and 
the  most  finished  detail.  A  girl  in  Eugdnie  s  position,  to- 
tally ignorant  ot'  men  and  men's  ways,  easily  puts  her  trust 
and  confidence  in  the  first  male  creature  that  she  loves. 
The  gravity  of  character  which  a  superior  young  wom;ui 
■cqnires  after  twenty,  when  her  life  is  dull  and  solitary  and 
occupied  in  the  discharge  of  monotonous  duties,  gives  to 
her  first  love  affair  a  seriousness  beyond  the  evanescent 
attachments  of  children  in  their  teens.  In  ibis  case  the 
IS  of  the  attachment  was  on  the  female  side  con- 


s  had  really  loved  bis  father,  who, 
ivith  Frenchmen,  had  carefully  cultivated  a  ten- 
der friendship  with  bis  boy.  The  sudden  loss  bad  been  a 
cruel  trial.  Kug^nie  had  beard  the  unfortunate  young  man 
moaning  and  lamenting  Ibrougbout  the  sleepless  night. 
With  the  simplicity  of  a  character  like  hers,  the  had  gone 
to  his  room  alone  and  tried  to  comfort  and  consolii  him. 
The  hardness  of  her  father's  manner  made  this  feminino 
kindness  appear  more  natural  and  more  necessary,  whilst 
her  father's  rigid  closeness  in  money  matters  bad  induced 
her  to  offer  her  hoard  of  savings  for  the  payment  of  the  sea 
pMsage  to  India.  Charles,  on  bis  part,  bad  confided  to  liis 
cousin's  keeping  some  precious  things  that  came  to  bim 
from-bis  mother,  and  which  he  desired  to  uivo  from  the 
double  risks  of  travel  and  of  poverty.  In  this  way  their 
love  was  associated  with  the  most  serious  and  sacred  feel- 
ings, and  it  became  to  her  like  a  part  of  her  religion. 

For  several  years  alter  her  cousin's  departure  Eugdnie 
Grandet  remained  in  sad  fidelity,  not  receiving  a  single 
letter,  but  trying  to  account  to  herself  for  this  silence  by 
the  reasons  which  faithful  women  invent  for  their  own 
consolation.  Her  treasure  consisted  of  ibe  tbinga  which 
bad  belonged  to  Charles's  mother,  and  which  he  had  con- 
fided to  her  care.  She  watched  over  the  precious  deposit 
u  if  it  were  an  abiding  etideme  of  bis  continaal  love  and 
trast.  The  secret  that  she  bad  lent  liim  money  became 
known  to  old  Grandet  tbron^b  a  halnt  which  be  bad  of 
asking  on  bis  ISte  day  to  look  at  his  girl's  money,  wbicli 
Inde^  was  almost  a  numismatic  collection,  for  it  consiated 
of  lar^  and  rare  gold  pieces  of  many  countries  and  reigns. 
Hiis  IS  a  tvay  of  hoarding  not  very  uncommon  in  provincial 
France  at  the  present  day,  when  a.  man  will  sometimes 
make  the  resolution  to  put  aside  all  the  gold  pieces  above 
the  value  of  twenty  francs  that  happen  to  get  into  his 
purse.  Grandet  bad  given  many  pieces  of  this  kind  to 
£!ug4nie—^  twenty  Portuguese  coins   each   of  which   was 


worth  180  francs,  five  Genoese  worth  a  hundred  frinu, 
and  many  other  curious  coins  of  different  nations,  wortli  in 
tlie  aggregate  about  £250.  AIL  these  she  bad  ^ven  to  ho 
cousin,  and  when  the  filte-day  came  round,  and  old 
Grandet  according  to  his  custom  asked  to  see  them,  tLs 
young  lady's  position  became  trying  in  the  exlrume.  Fat 
bad  not  there  been  a  clear  understanding  tbat  ibisnMtiej, 
like  the  guinea  which  the  Vicar  of  Wskefielil  gsvg  to  bv 
daughters,  was  never  to  go  out  of  herhsnds,  either  bynf 
of  spending  or  of  donation  V  The  scene  on  tlic  ffil*d«j, 
when  the  money  was  not  forthcoming,  is  one  of  ihc  dmI 
dramatic  in  Balzac.  It  ends  by  a  dl^'ovcry  of  tbegiift 
secret,  and,  to  punish  her,  the  old  man  imprisoni  het  ii 
her  own  room  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water,  bsppily  vsiied 
in  practice  by  the  devotion  of  the  Bervant-noaiRn,«biilt 
great  risk  conveys  to  her  more  substantial  aliment). 

The  old  man's  temper  after  this  prwImcB  MBpI* 
domestic  misery.  His  wife,  whose  health  has  been  dedit- 
ing  for  years,  is  ifnable  to  bear  the  wrctcIiL-d  nionl  itiiM- 
phere  shu  has  to  live  in,  the  constant  unkindnwi,  C» 
separation  from  her  danghter ;  so  she  loses  ber  rciDDint  of 
strength  and  quickly  passes  away.  Eugenic  is  no*  ditid- 
fully  isolated,  having  nobody  to  love  htr  but  old  Nsnofc 
Finally  Grandet  himself  dies,  and  then  Eu^nie  itM 
berisell'  the  possessor  of  an  enormous  fortune.  Her  ml 
treasures,  however,  were  the  relic*  confided  to  ber  I7 
Charles,  whii^b  she  kept  religiously,  lookins  at  Ihem  e««7 
day.  A  woman  in  Eugenie's  position,  willi  her  singleBJ 
and  simplicity  of  character,  easily  comes  to  have  1  rems* 
able  permanence  of  sentiment  and  of  thought.  Sbt  » 
comes  almost  like  a  pensive  heroine  fixed  on  wnva^ 
some  painter,  who  year  after  year  .seems  to  be  thitin^ 
the  same  thing,  and  feeling  the  ssmo  tender  ytt  luW™ 
emotion.  After  seven  years  of  patience,  constantly  filW 
with  thoQghts  of  Charles,  and  vague  wonderings  u  _U  w 
return,  Eiigdnie  said  one  evening  to  the  old  servant  N»iw«i 
"  What,  Nanon,  will  be  not  write  to  me  once  in  rm 
years  1 " 

After  his  departure  from  Sanmur,  the  young  geallewi 
had  been  successful  in  his  first  speculation,  and,  ^'™i 
inlieritwl  the  commercial  skill  which  existed  in  bis  fa^ul^ 
continued  to  increase  his  little  capital  till  he  was  able  t« 
undertake  operations  on  a  larcer  scale.  Extrenif  ly  w^ 
in  business,  he  devoted  himself  to  it  body  and  soul.bo^ 
possessed  wiih  the  idea  ofreappearing  one  day  at  P*™" 
all  the  opulence  of  his  luxurious  3-oulh.  At  firrt  ''«?*J 
really  treasured  ibe  remembrance  of  Eugenic,  but  a  1*  j* 
unr^trained  immorality  speedily  obliterated  it.  Piw? 
he  returned  with  a  considerable  fortune,  and  in  t*"*^"* 
ship  had  for  lei  low-passengers  the  family  of  a  nobKiJ* 
who  bad  a  position  at  the  Court  of  Charles  X.  1* 
nobleman's  wife  thought  him  worth  fishing  for  as  a  son* 
law,  and  caught  him  by  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant  W* 
position,  since,  by  an  arrangement  which  would  certiW 
receive  the  royal  sanction,  he  might  take  the  tiMis  w 
arms  of  D'Aubrion,  and  ultimately  succeed  to  lbs  "f" 
quis.ttc.  A  month  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  being  •'"J'" 
ignorance  of  Eugenie's  wealth,  be  wrote  to  her  a  coW^Jj 
but  not  at  all  lover-like  letter,  enclosing  a  check  ^"'^•T^ 
francs  in  payment  for  the  sum  she  had  lent  bim.  c^* 
and  interest  and  announcing  bis  marriage  wiui  lU'' 
D'Aubrion,  adding  a  few  observations  on  the  folly  °^^Ti 
luarriages,   and   the   necessity  for  considering  the  •*•" 


necessity  I 
position  of  his  children. 

So  endud  poor  Eugenie's  dream  of  seven  j-ears.  Chrijl 
Is  punished  by  learning,  too  late,  the  eitent  of  ■ 
enormous  fortune.  She  adds  a  little  to  his  punirbmeittV 
paying  what  remains  due  to  bis  father's  creditors.  AlW 
wards,  persuaded  by  ber  religious  adviser,  she  Bi8ni**| 
magistrate  capable  of  attending  to  her  affairs,  but  hs'*' 
is  a  broken  lilii. 


With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  suicides,  a  recrin^ 
house  for  tlio  resuscitation  of  the  apparently  drownw,' 
about  to  be  established  near  Waterloo  Bridge,  London,  l| 
the  Boyal  Humane  Society. 
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SLEEP. 


It  would  be  iaterestiog  to  know  whether  ibe  following 
question  has  ever  been  discussed  at  a  debating  society, 
KDd  if  eo,  on  which  side  the  weight  of  argument  lay  : 
"  Whether  hnre  men  of  letters  or  men  of  science  done 
moat  to  traduce  the  chtiracter  of  sleep?"  On  the  one 
dde,  it  might  bo  strongly  urged  that,  from  Homer  ilown- 
wards,  litcrnry  men  have  been  in  the  habit  of  slanderously 
•Mociating  in  every  possible  way  the  gentle  form  of  Sleep 
with  the  gaunt  image  of  Death.  Between  the  "  dull  god  " 
and  the  "  king  of  terrors,"  they  have  attempted  to  make 
oat  a  near  family  relationship.  In  the  literary  treatment 
of  the  grim  monarch,  it  was  quite  natural  and  justifiable 
to  try  to  show,  that  at  all  events,  be  was  very  respectably 
connected.  But  it  was  inexcusable  in  writers  on  the 
other  side  to  admit  the  alleged  kinship,  U}  recur  to  it  fre- 
quently, or  to  shrink  from  indigaaatly  repudiating  it. 
'*The  rleep  that  knows  no  waking,  may  be  pcraiissible  as 
a  enphemism ;  but "  Death's  twin-brother,  Sleep,"  is  sim- 
ply libellous.  To  Montaigne,  the  resemblance  was  so 
striking,  that  he  thought  one  of  the  uses  of  sleep  is  to  ac- 
custom men  to  the  thoagljt  of  death,  so  that  they  might  be 
able  to  go  out  oE  life  without  fear.  But  the  quaint  old 
Gaul  hiui  some  peculiar  notions  about  sleep.  He  whs  not 
sure,  for  instance,  whether  it  was  indispensable  to  life, 
feonding  bis  doubt  on  some  very  questionable  stories  of 
alleged ,  prolonged  sliieplessness.  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
io  struck  by  the  analogies  between  sleep  and  denth, 
that  he  would  never  trust  liimself  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
"  Nature's  soft  nurse  "  till  he  had  prayed  to  Heaven  lor 
protection.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  the  other  petitions  of 
the  good  koight  were  inspired  by  ideas  less  fanciful  than 
an  imaginary  close  resemblance  between  sleep  and  death. 
Tie  likeness  is  indeed  the  slightest  possible.  The  breath- 
ing immobility  of  sleep  is  not  at  all  suggestive  of  the  fixed 
repose  of  death.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  except  in 
the  one  common  point  of  insensibility,  the  two  conditions 
Id  all  their  aspects,  esthetic  as  well  as  scicntiftc,  nrescnt  a 
well-marked  oonlrast.  But  as  a  set-off  against  this  beset- 
tii^  sin  of  mnny  literary  men,  it  might  be  pleaded,  though 
irrelevantly,  that  not  a  few  of  them  have  ci^'en  worthy  ex- 
pression to  the  characteristic  qualities  of  sleep.  Our  great 
dramatist  e.*pecially  has  showered  on  it  a  perfect  bouquet 
of  luch  endearing  epithets  as  "  gentle  sleep,"  "  the  inno- 
cent sleep,"  ."  sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of 
tare,"  "balm  of  hurt  minds."  Young's  musical  line, 
'  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep ;  "  and  Kents's 
"  oomfortable  bird  tliat  broodest  o'er  the  troubled  sea  of 
the  mind,  tiW  it  is  huihed  and  smooth,"  are  as  well  known 
poetical  descriptions  of  sleep  as  honest  Sancho  Panza's  fer- 
vent beniion  on  the  man  who  first  invented  it. 

But  if  sleep  has  on  the  whole  received  scant  justice 
from  the  literary  class,  it  fared  no  better  for  many  a  day  at 
the  hands  of  scientific  men.  If  those  associated  it  with 
death,  these  long  confounded  it,  as  regards  its  physical  an- 
Iccedents,  with  stupor.  The  history  of  the  opinions  of 
physiologists  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  sleep  presents  an 
tnitruetive  example  of  the  folly  of  theorizing  on  such  a 
subject,  in  the  a1»ence  of  any  adequate  basis  of  facts  estab- 
lished by  observation.  From  the  good  old  times,  when  tlie 
atceniion  of  vapors  from  the  stomach,  their  congelation  by 
the  coldness  of  the  brain,  and  the  consequent  plugging  of 
the  vessels  of  the  head,  was  deemed  quite  a  lucid  and  sat- 
isbclory  account  of  the  matter,  down  to  a  comparatively 
ncint  period,  there  have  been  innumerable  opinions  in  re- 
;vd  to  the  cause  of  sleep.  The  latest  writer  on  the  sub- 
yet,  when  setting  up  his  own  theory,  demoli.ihed  without 
fljfficuUy  those  of  his  predecessors.  At  last  the  bdance 
n  scientiSc  opinion,  after  many  uncertain  oscillations,  set- 
tled pretty  steadily  down  to  the  conviction,  that  the  prox- 
unata  canse  of  sleep  is  a  slate  cf  fulness  or  distension  of 
WBblood-vcsKls  of  the  brain.  Slumber  is  brought  about, 
^WM  believed,  by  preasuro  of  the  distended  vessels  on  the 
train  tissue.  Though  some  men  of  high  standing  could 
not  repress  their  domtts  that  natural  sleep  is  not  caused  in 
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duced  by  pressure  on  the  brain.  This  condition,  t 
ofleu  identified  with  sleep,  was  really  its  coanterfeit,  coni» 
or  stupor,  a  state  dbtinguishable  from  true  slumber  by  tha 
great  uilHculty  of  arousing  the  nntbrtunate  subjects  of  iL 
This  theory,  after  It  had  long  held  swaj,  was  at  last  proved 
to  be  at  variance  with  some  established  physiological  prin- 
ciples, and  with  observations  made  on  the  brain  in  caiM 
where  that  organ  had  been  exposed  by  fiiu;ture  of  its  bony 
covering.  It  wiis  shown,  besides,  that  a  state  in  every  waj 
resembling  Jiatural  sleep  could  be  induced  by  diminishing 
instead  of  increasing  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  u 
18.^5,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Fleming,  then  a  professor  in  Cork, 
to  try  the  effect  of  compressing  at  the  upper  part  of  tha 
neck  the  carotid  arteries,  two  oi  the  vessels  which  conv^ 
the  vita!  fluid  to  the  brain.  He  requested  a  friend  to  mak« 
the  experiment  on  himself,  llie  result  was  the  production 
of  a  state  of  complete  unconsciousness,  in  which,  however, 
the  subject  of  the  somewhat  hazardous  experiment  dreamed 
with  great  activity,  a  few  seconds  appearing  as  hours,  from 
the  number  and  rapid  succession  of  the  thoughts  passiaff 
through  his  mind.  The  effects  passed  off  on  the  removu 
of  (he  pressure  from  the  vessels.  This  was  clearly  a  verj 
different  condition  from  that  of  stupor,  and  one  not  distin- 
guishable from  ordinary  sleep.  Dr.  Fleming  was  cnutioua 
in  drawing  conclusions,  but  he  threw  out  the  suggestion 
that  possibly  afler  alt  ordinary  sleep  mi^t  be  connected 
with  an  opposite  cerebral  condition  to  that  commonly  as- 
signed as  its  cause.  In  a  few  years  this  was  placed  beyond 
all  doubt.  Mr.  Durham,  a  London  surgeon,  and  almost 
simultaneously  Dr.  Hammond  of  New  York,  showed,  by  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  the  results  of 
which  were  first  'published  in  ISfiO,  that  during  sleep  the 
brain  is  in  a  comparatively  bloodless  condition.  The  ex- 
perimenters observed  the  brain  becoming  paje,  and  slnkior 
down  as  sleep  came  on ;  and  as  that  condition  passed  on, 
they  saw  its  surface  rlang  up  and  becoming  suffused  with 
the  red  blush  of  the  returning  circulation.  At  the  period 
of  complete  awakening,  the  vessels  became  more  full  and 
distended,  and  a  large  namber  sprang  into  sight  which  had 
been  invisible  during  slumber.  These  experiments,  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  that  of  Dr.  Fleming,  formerly 
mentioned,  proved  conclusively  that  the  immediate  anto- 
cedent  of  sleep  is  a  diminution  of  the  stream  of  blood  flow- 
ing  lo  the  brain,  which  condition  lasts  during  the  continu- 
ance of  sleep. 

This  discovery  was  at  once  seen  to  harmoniie  with 
everything  known  concerning  the  determining  causes  c^ 
sleep  —  that  is,  the  conditions  which  tend  to  produce  iL 
Great  loss  of  blood,  for  example,  predisposes  to  slumber.  Jn 
such  circumstances,  the  brain  is  brau^t  accidentally  into  a 
state  analogous  to  its  condition  in  oraiuary  sleep.  Heat  b 
conducive  to  sleepiness,  becauseit  draws  the  blood  to  (henir- 
face  of  the  body  and  the  extremities,  thus  diminishing  tha 
supply  to  the  tn'ain.  Moderate  cold  has  ultimately  a  simi- 
lar somniferous  influence,  and  for  precisely  the  same  rea- 
son. Intense  cold,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  opposite 
effect  open  the  circulation.  It  drives  Uie  blood  from  the 
surface  to  the  internal  organs,  including  the  brain,  in 
which  it  accumulates.  The  consequence  is  the  induction 
of  a  state  not  of  sleep,  but  of  coma,  in  which  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  eoon  sinks.  The  inclination  to  steep  after  a 
hear^  dinner  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  at  such  a  time  tlw 
stomach,  in  obedience  to  a  law  to  which  we  shall  presentlj 
advert,  requires  an  increased  supply  of  blood  to  cnsble  it 
to  discharge  its  function.  For  this  it  is  obliged  to  draw  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  system,  including  the  brain.  Ho- 
notoaouB  sounds  conduce  to  slumber,  by  tiring  out  the 
brain,  thus  diminishing  its  activity,  and  consequently  ren- 
dering necessary  a  smaller  flow  of  the  vital  fluid  towards 
that  organ.  On  the  other  hand,  eveirthing  producUve  of 
mental  excitement  of  any  kind.  Including  even  the  ansietjr 
to  invite  the  ^ipntach  of  Btninber,  ii  diractlj  hoitilu  to  i^ 
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parativelf  bloodless  conditioD  of  the  brain  during  sleep, 
brought  out  also  a  perfect  hanuon;  in  the  law  of  nutrition 
of  tbe  diSereot  parts  of  the  system.  Every  one  of  the 
bodily  organs  exercises  its  function  at  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  its  own  substance.  Its  period  of  activity  is 
for  itself  one  of  constant  wear  and  tear.  Part  of  its  struct- 
ure is  being  constantly  oxygenated,  and  thrown  off  as 
waste  matter.  This,  of  course,  renders  necessary  a  com- 
pensating process  of  reparation.  Tbe  necessity  of  Uio  pe- 
riodic quiescence  of  an  organ  lies  in  the  fact,  that  it  is 
only  then  that  its  nutrition  is  possible.  During  ita  time  of 
activity,  its  force  is  expended  in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tion. To  enable  it  to  perform  it,'  there  is  an  increased  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  active  organ.  When  it  has 
done  its  work,  this  excess  of  supply  of  the  vital  fluid  is 
drained  away  to  other  organs,  whose  periodic  activity  is 
commencing.  Then  begins  its  season  of  rest.  Though  its 
supply  of  blood  is  now  much  smaller,  the  fluid  circulates 
more  slonly.  and  the  conditions  are  tfao  most  favorable  for 
the  assiuiilation  of  its  elements,  and  thus  repairing  the  loxses 
sastaiued  during  its  period  of  functional  activity.  The 
heart  has  thus  a  short  season  of  activity,  followed  imme- 
diately by  a  shorter  one  of  rest.  In  the  case  of  the  lun^s, 
the  periods  alternate  at  somewhat  longer  intervals.  The 
brain  has  a  very  much  longer  period  in  which  it  is  able  to 
work  without  interruption,  and  this  is  folloned  by  a  season 
of  repose  about  half  as  long.  This  rest  of  the  brain  is 
sleep,  and  its  use,  physiologically  speaking,  is  to  aSbrd 
opportunity  for  tbe  nutrition  of  the  organ. 

But  tfaough  tbe  discovery  of  the  antcmic  condition  of  tbe 
brain  in  sleep  satisfactorily  explained  some  things  which 
were  before  inexplicable,  the  canse  of  that  bloodless  con- 
dition was  itself  an  enigma.  Like  a  dark  lantern,  the 
discovery  referred  to  flashed  light  in  every  direction  in 
which  it  was  turned,  but  showed  nothing  of  what  was  be- 
hind it.  By  what  force  is  the  blood  held  back  from  the 
Inrain  ?  To  this  it  might  seem  at  first  blush  an  adequate 
reply  to  lay,  that  ttie  stoppage  of  the  organ's  activity  ren- 
ders unnecessary  an  excess  of  the  vital  fluid,  required  only 
whiie  it  is  discharging  ita  functions.  But  apart  from  other 
objections  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  reverses  the  se- 
^encc  in  which  the  phenomena  actually  occur.  The  dim- 
inution of  ihe  supply  of  food  precedes,  not  follows  the 
cessation  of  functional  activity,  Fleming's  experiment, 
to  which  we  liave  referred,  shows  that  sleep  is  at  once  pro- 
duced by  partly  stopping  the  channels  through  which  the 
vital  fluid  is  conveyed  to  the  brain.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  some  special  mechanism  ia  required  to 
Mcore  at  the  proper  moment  the  diminulion  of  the  streams 
flowing  to  tbe  organ.  The  object  to  be  effected  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  make  us  look  for  some  special  arrange- 
ment. That  object  is  to  stop  at  once  the  complicated 
machinery  of  an  organ  whose  ramifications  extend  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  to  obliterat«  thought,  to  overmaster  voli- 
tion, and  "  steep  the  senses  in  forgetful ness."  Every  one 
knows  how  thoroughly  effective  is  the  means  used  for  this 
end.  Who  has  not  been  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  impe- 
rious power  of  sleep,  in  spite  of  every  eflbrt  to  escape  its 
thraldom  Y  People  will  sleep  undisturl>ed  amid  ntnses  so 
toad,  Uiat  "  with  the  hurly  death  itself  awakes."  In  tbe 
battle  of  the  Nile,  many  of  the  ammunition  boys  fell 
uleep,  notwithstanding  the  roar  of  the  conflict  and  the 
dreaa  of  punishment.  After  the  battle  of  Corunna,  whole 
battalions  of  English  soldiers  on  march  slept  while  in  rapid 
motion.  Daroiens,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Louis  XV. 
slept  on  the  rack  while  being  subjected  to  dreadful  tor- 
ments, and  he  could  be  kept  awake  only  by  changing  the 
mode  of  torture.  It  ia  also  to  be  noted  that,  whatever  be 
the  mechanism  for  restraining  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
IvaiD,  it  cannot  be  under  the  immediate  control  of  that 
org&n.  The  brain  is  unable  to  superintend  an  arrangement 
fbr  the  stoppage  of  its  own  function.  Every  exertion  of 
it!  own  to  bring  on  sleep  thoroughly  defeats  its  object. 

Thia  brings  us  b>  the  last  important  contribu^n  to  llie 


ur  subject     In  1868,  Mr.  C.  H.  Moore  pub- 
very  ingenious  essay,  in  which  he  endeavox^    to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  comparatively  bloodless  condition 
of  tbe  brain  in  sleep.     He  shows  that  this  object  can     be 
effected  in  no  other  way  than  bv  a  contraction  of  the  arta- 
ries  which  convoy  the  vital  fluicl  to  the  brain.     The  mode 
in  which  thia  contraction  is  brought  about  is  not   difficult 
to  understand ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  premise  one  or   t^o 
elvmentary   physiological  facts.     The  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels constst  of  several  coats,  one  of  which  is  of  muscular 
fibres  which  encircle  the   whole   artery   or   vein.     When 
these  fibres  contract,  they  necessarily  narrow  the  calibre  of 
the  vessel,  and  they  are  connected  with  nerves  which  regi*- 
late  their  contraction.     The  whole  nervous  mechaoisna    of 
the  body  consists  of  two  sets  of  nerves  and  nerve-centrea  — 
naraeiy,  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  composed  of  tbe  brain. 
thespinalcord,andthe  nerves  connected  therewith;  and  tlie 
sympathetic  system,  consisting  of  a  chain  of  small  knots  of 
nervous  matter  (or  ganglia,  as  they  are  called)  lying  in  front 
of  the  spinal  column,  and  connected  by  nervous  cords  witli 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves.     In  regard  to  nei-vous  force,  tbe 
sympathetic  system  has  partly  a  primary  independent  po-wer 
of  its  own,  and  is  partly  controlled  by  the  great  cerebro- 
spinal system.     Now,  the  nerves  which  control  the  contrac- 
tion of  tlie  arteries  of  the  neck  proceed  from  the  sympa.- 
Ihelic  system.     The  brain  itself  sends  no  nerves  to  its  ovrn 
arteries.     Hence,  in  the  matter  of  the  supply  of  blood,  tli»t 
organ  is  subjected  to  a  mechanism  over   which   it  has   no 
direct  control.     The  key  of  the  position  is  in  the  keeping 
of  the  ganglia  of  the  neck,  and  li  it  were  possible  rorlhein 
to  use  their  power  autocratically,  they  could  at  any  noiaent 
lock   up  in  slumber  the  great  organ  above  them.     Tfaejr 
have  only  partly  to  turn  the  stop-cock  —  that  is,  to  exert 
their  force  on  the  muscular  walls  of  the  arteries,  when  the 
contraction  of  the  latter  would  render  the  brain  as  power- 
less as  a  steam-engine  with  the  motive-power  turned  off*. 
We  have  seen  that  the  ganglia  have  such  a  power  ;  but  of 
course  they  do  not  exercise  it  under  any  conditions  imply- 
ing intelligence  or  volition.     Mr.  Moore's  theory  is,  tliat 
while  the  primary  force  of  the  ganglia   tends   always  to 
contract  the  arteries,  their  power  b  kept  in  abeyance  while 
the  brain  is  in   a  state  of  activity  bv  its  exercising  over 
them  an  overmastering  force.     But  when  the  brain  becomes 
fatigued,  this  inhibitory  force  is  first  diminished,  and  then 
ceases,  and  as  the  ganglia  arc  liberated' from  control,  they 
begin  to  put  forth  their  native  power  over  the   muscular 
walls  of  tlie  arteries,  with  the  almost  immediate  effect  of 
diminishing  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  locking  up 
that  organ  in  sleep.     Before  perfect  sleep  supervenes,  how- 
ever, there  is  occasionally  a  struggle  for  empire  :  the  brain 
resumes  by  snatches  a  temporary  sway  over  the  ^oglia, 
until  it  is  no  longer  able  to  continue  the  conflict.     During 
sleep  the  brain  throws   off  the  unremoved  effete   matter 
which  had  latterly  clogged  its  operations,  and  given  rise  to 
the  feeling  of  weariness,   premonitory  of  slumber,  and  it 
asFimilates  new  material  for  the  repair  of  its  own  substance. 
When  thus  invigorated,  it  is  in  a  position  to  reassert  ita 
power  over  the  ganglia ;  its  arteries,  liberated  from  the  con- 
tractile force,  expnnd  to  their  usual  dimensions,  and  th* 
flow  of  tlie  vital  fluid  to  the  brain  restores  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  that  organ's  activity. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  direct  verification  of  Mr. 
Moore's  theory,  but  the  fact  that  it  renders  possible  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  the  causes  of  dreaming  and  som- 
nambulism,  gives  it  some  indirect  confirmation.  Dreaming 
is  a  state  of  imperfect  sleep,  in  which  some  of  the  mental 
faculties,  notably  the  memory  and  the  imaginatioo,  are  in 
active  operation,  while  the  other  mental  powers,  and  the 
power  of  sensation,  are  in  abeyance.  In  somnambaliim, 
also,  certain  senses  and  faculties  are  completely  suspended, 
while  others  arc  in  active  exercise.  Ihe  simplest  case  of 
that  condition  is  that  of  sleep  talking,  in  which  the  power 
of  articulate  speech  has  escaped  the  spell  laid  on  the  other 
faculties.  In  the  more  remarkable  cases,  the  locomotive 
apparatus  is  tiXno  emancipated.  In  regard  to  bis  mental 
condition,  the  somnambulist  may  be  described  as  alive  to 
object*  of  attenUon,  and  wholly  indifferent  to  objecta  not 
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within  the  niiir;e  of  hia  Iraio  of  tboughl.  On  awaken- 
ing, he  usually  has  no  recollection  of  his  previoua  condi- 
tion ;  but  on  again  relapsing  into  somDambulism,  he  con- 
tinues the  line  of  thougut  and  action  developed  from  the 
associatlona  irhich  hia  mind  received  on  the  former  occa- 
■ion.  Both  dreaming  and  somnambuliam,  therefore,  imply 
k  completely  torpid  state  of  some  parts  of  the  cerebral 
mpparatus  co-existing  with  the  exemption  of  other  parts  of 
K  fioin  the  somniBc  control.  Now,  though  the  minute  to- 
pograpby  of  the  brain  given  by  phrenology  may  not  be  cor- 
rect, there  arc  reasons  independent  of  tbo  principles  upon 
which  that  science  is  baaed  for  believing  that  to  diflerent 
parts  of  the  brain  are  assigned  dlEferent  functions.  If  this 
oe  the  case,  the  phenomena  of  the  two  conditions  we  are 
considering  would  be  explicable  on  the  assumption,  that 
while  the  supply  of  blood  was  reduced  in  some  segments 
of  the  brain  to  the  sleeping- point,  in  other  parts  of  the 
organ  it  flowed  in  unabated  force.  This  abnormal  condi- 
tioa  would  be  produced  by  the  unequal  contraction  of  one 
or  more  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  resulting  from  an  imper- 
fect action  of  the  ganglia,  and  this  imperfect  ganglionic  ac- 
tion in  its  turn  might  be  caused  either  by  a  partial  failure 
of  their  automatic  power,  or  in  their  force  being  partly 
nentralized  by  that  of  the  brain. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Moore's  little  book,  a 
eorioua  contribution  of  another  kind  has  been  made  to  the 
literature  of  sleep,  by  Mr.  George  Catlin,  well  known  as  a 
writer  on  the  Nortb  American  Indians,  This  gentleman  is 
of  opinion  that  a  large  number  of  the  ills  to  which  civilized 
Oesh  is  subject  arises  from  the  fact  that  people,  when  they 
cease  to  be  savi^es,  foolishly  persist  io  the  baleful  practice 
of  sleeping  with  their  mouths  open  1  That  Mr.  Cfatlin  is 
in  dead  earnest,  and  not  poking  fun  at  us,  is  evident  from 
the  whole  tone  of  his  book.  Divested  of  its  rhetorical 
wrappings,  Mr.  Catlin'smain  argument  may  be  stated  as 
fiillows.  Amongst  his  friends  the  Indians,  he  has  proved 
that  such  things  as  premature  deaths  from  disease,  as  well 
as  mental  and  physical  deformities,  are  almost  unknown. 
Among  civilized  peoples,  on  the  other  hand,  these  things 
■re  only  too  well  known.  The  only  difference  in  the 
habita  of  savages  and  civilized  people  capable  of  account- 
ing for  this  state  of  matters  is,  tnat  while  the  former  sleep 
with  their  mouths  shut,  the  latter  not  unfrequently  sleep 
with  their  mouths  open.  The  Indian  mother  presses  to- 
gether the  lips  of  her  sleeping  babe  till  the  habit  of  sbnt- 
bng  the  mouth  is  irrevocably  formed.  The  English  mother 
idaces  her  child  in  a  close,  stiSingatmosphere,  in  which  it 
IS  obliged  to  {ra-'p  for  breath.  The  consequence  is,  tbat 
the  savage  inhales  through  his  nostrils  an  atmosphere 
heated  and  purified  by  a  special  apparatus,  while  the  other 
inspires  through  his  mouth  an  atmosphere  too  cold  and  im- 
pure for  the  delicate  respiratory  organs.  Hence  the  prev- 
alence in  civilized  countries  of  bronchial  and  pulmooary 
diseases,  and  especially  of  that  fell  scourge,  consumption. 
Mr.  Catlin  bnttresses  his  main  argument  by  others  of 
varions  aorts,  not  the  least  convincing  of  them  boinn  con- 
tained in  bis  amusinz  illustrative  sketches.  No  doubt  he 
ridcB  his  hobby  too  hard  and  too  far,  but  what  he  says  is 
not  devoid  of  a  good  deal  of  truth.  In  another  of  its 
aspects,  the  habit  referred  to  is  equally  reprehensible. 
Every  one  who  has  seen  and  heard  Paterlamiliaa  take  bis 
poet-prandial  nap  in  certain  positions  in  bis  easy-chair,  must 
admit  tbat  sleeping  open-mouthed  is  a  practice  not  condu- 
dve  to  beauty,  either  facial  or  sonorous.  Both  on  sanitary 
and  Ktbeatic  grounds,  therefore,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
advise  the  reader  to  practise  in  sleep  the  laconic  injunc- 
tion which  forms  the  titl«  of  Mr.  Catlin's  book  —  5Au( 
fottr  mouA. 

TWO  NEW  YEAR'S  DAYS. 


■ery  cold ;  will  yon  share  my  mg  ?  " 
latlon  opened.     I  waa  cold,  but  1  declined 
the  offer,  drew  m^  shawl  closer  around  me,  and  shrank  up 
into  the  corner  ot  the  old  coach,  an  evident  object  of  inter- 


est to  my  onlv  fellow-traveller,  a  young  man  whom  I  had 
set  down  at  the  first  glance  as  a  naval  officer.  It  was  New 
Year's  Day,  a  fact  I  had  scarcely  recollected  until  it  waa 
recalled  to  ray  mind  by  my  companion's  next  remark,  made 
as  he  drew  his  bead  in  from  the  window  after  opening  it  to 
take  a  glimpse  at  the  winter  landscape. 

"  The  anow  ,ia  getling  most  inconveniently  deep,"  he 
said.  "  The  new  year  meets  with  a  cold  reception  ;  a  dif- 
ferent one  awaits  us  at  our  journey's  end,  I  hope,  thou^  I 
much  doubt  my  reaching  my  destination  to-night  Yon 
have  not  much  farther  to  travel,  perhaps  ?  " 

"I  ought  to  reach  it  at  eight  o'clock,"  was  my  reply, 
given  in  a  tone  so  discouraging  to  farther  parley,  that  my 
friend  retired  into  his  corner,  drew  his  rug  around  him, 
pulled  down  his  travelling  cap  over  his  ears,  and  prepared 
doze,  leaving  me  to  my  own  thoughts,  while  the  poor 


darker  and  darker. 


horses  dragged  their  wearv  way  o 
and  the  leaden  sky  grew  darker  a 

No  one  had  wished  me  a  Happy  New  Year,  and  it  would 


have  seemed  a  [mockery  if  they  had.  The  old  year  had 
robbed  me  of  all  that  I  held  dearest  My  father  had  died 
abroad,  where  he  bad  gone  with  his  regimeot  My  mother 
had  been  in  ill  health  when  he  left  her,  and  the  shock  of 
hia  death  had  hastened  ber  end.  The  early  winter  saw  me 
an  orphan.  My  mother's  family  had  never  approved  of  her 
marriage  with  my  father,  as  he  had  no  private  means  what- 
ever. He  bad  been  gazetted  a  major  the  very  week  of  his 
death.  Just  when  my  mother  and  I  wore  rejoicing  over 
the  intelligence,  he  must  have  died. 

I  had  received  a  very  good  education,  and  most  thankfal 
I  was  that  this  enabled  me  to  strike  out  a  path  for  myaelt 
My  mother's  aunt.  Lady  Goldney  (her  husband  had  been 
an  Indian  judge),  wanted  me  to  be  her  companion,  but  I 
knew  too  much  of  her  to  covet  such  a  life.  My  moth^s 
relations  had  neglected  her,  let  her  want  many  a  luxury  in 
those  last  few  months  that  they  could  have  supplied  with- 
out any  self-denial.  Thai  I  could  not  forget,  and  recollect- 
ing it,  declined  any  favor  at  their  hands,  shocking  them  by 
declaring  my  firm  intention  to  seek  my  living  as  a  govern- 
ess. They  immediately,  as  they  termed  it,  wiped  their 
hands  of  me,  and  I  went  to  my  father's  oply  brother's  to 
remain  until  I  could  aitfceed  in  obtaining  a  suitable  situa- 
tion. My  uncle  was  a  country  clei^man,  bringing  up  a 
large  family  on  a  very  limited  income.  I  had  not  been 
with  them  long  when  I  heard  of  something  that  seemed 
likely  to  suit  me  exactly.  A  distant  connection  of  my 
aunt's  was  seeking  a  governess  for  her  only  child,  a  girl  <K 
thirteen,  tjhe  was  charmed  to  get  one  whom  she  could  re- 
ceive aa  a  member  of  the  family.  It  was  a  long  way  from 
all  my  old  asBociations,  but  they  were  so  saddened  now  that 
this  seemed  only  a  recommendation. 

I  aeC  09"  in  the  early  morning,  dressing  by  the  flickeriiw 
light  of  one  candle,  my  appetite  refusing  the  aubstaDtial 
meal  my  aunt  had  hospitably  prepared  for  me.  I  had  seen 
very  little  of  my  relatives  until  Ihey  bad  come  to  me  in  my 
sore  trouble,  but  they  had  beeu  so  considerate  and  kind 
tbat  to  bid  them  good-by  opened  the  wound  afresh.  I  was 
very  young  —  scarcely  eighteen ;  to  be  thrown  among 
strangers  was  a  great  trial.  My  uncle  wished  to  give  me 
five  pounds,  but  1  would  not  take  it,  ao  I  set  off  for  my  new 
duties  with  a  very  light  pocket  and  a  heavy  heart.  The 
words  of  my  fellow-traveller  had  sent  a  chilly  fear  into  my 
heart  Suppose  the  coach  had  to  stop  on  the  road,  and  I 
obliged  to  pay  for  bed  and  board,  how  would  my  scanfy 
atore  hold  out  ?  All  sorts  of  fears  and  surmises  crowded 
into  my  mind.  How  should  I  be  received  if  I  came  to 
Morton  Manor  late  at  ni^ht,  or  not  at  all  on  the  day  I  waa 
expected  ?  Then  I  wondered  whether  Mrs.  Morton  would 
tlunk  me  youag  and  giddy,  a  fear  arising  from  my  uncle's 
last  words  that  very  morning :  — 

"  Good-by,  Ethel,"  he  had  said ;  "  you  are  a  deal  too 
young  and  pretty  to  be  a  governess  —  more  fit  to  be  in  the 
schoolroou  yourself.  Mind,  if  you  are  at  all  uncomfortable, 
come  back  to  us,  my  child.  Poor  Hugh's  daughter  will 
always  have  a  welcome  at  my  hearth." 

The  compliment  that  in  brighter  days  would  have  been 
dangerouily  pleasiug,  waa  to  me  then  but  a  cause  of  pain. 
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And,  OS  I  fat  buck  in  that  old  coach,  I  recalled  with  pleas- 
ure the  fMct  that  in  height  1  was  mucli  above  the  average ; 
tbough  my  figure  was  Blight  and  girlish,  I  overlooked  that, 
and  congratQlated  myseU  that,  with  my  jjolUeQ  hair  paulced 
tisfatly  bvliind  mj  ears  in  a  mass  of  tresies  that  would  Ehow 
above  my  head,  I  looked  at  least  twenty.  I  am  old  now, 
and  what  beauty  I  had  has  long  since  faded  a.yB,y,  to  you 
will  not  think  me  vain  if  J  tell  you  that  at  eighteen  I  was 
beautiful.  What  made  my  beauty  rare  was  that  my  eyes 
were  of  a  full,  deep  blue,  shaded  by  eyelashes  which,  with 
my  eyebrows,  were  ihadeg  darker  than  my  hair.    Alter  all, 


My  ft^Uow-traveller  and  I  were  presently  aroused  by  the 
coach  stopping,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  guard  opened  the 
door  and  announced  a  fact  that  was  now  self-evident.  The 
clouds  were  blowing  off  and  it  was  beginning  to  freeze. 

"  Must  slop  here,  sir,"  he  said,  "  lor  two  hours,  to  get  the 
horses  roughed.  The  imith  is  out  of  the  way,  so  we  are 
obliged  to  wait  until  he  comes  back." 

I  was  the  only  lady  passenger  —  indeed,  the  gnly  one  at 
all  besides  my  friend  in  the  corner.     At  the  sound   of  the 

Eard's  voice  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  yawned,  and  looked  about 
n,  then  stopped  out,  and,  as  I  thouglit,  was  going  to  leave 
me  to  myself.  Presently  be  returned,  with  rather  a  rneful 
e^ipres^ion  on  his  face,  and  said,  — 

"  I  think,  Miss  Peel,  you  will  find  the  room  yonder  more 
pleasant  lltun  this,"  pointing  to  the  window  through  which 
the  ruddy  (-low  of  a  blazing  fire  fell  on  the  soow.  "  It  is 
not  quite  the  most  desirable  place  in  the  world  for  a  lady, 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  warm." 

I  faetitated  ;  but  be  rejoined,  half  testily,  — 

"  You  had  better  make  the  best  of  it.  You  will  be  fro- 
Ben  hero  long  before  we  are  ready  to  start  again." 

I  felt  that  he  only  spoke  the  truth,  and  gladly  availed 
myself  of  his  proflered  ami  to  steady  my  trembtiog  foot- 
steps on  the  slippery  ground,  for  I  was  faint  and  giddy 
with  my  long  fast.  Once  in  the  warm  kitctien,  with  the 
clatter  of  voicei,  the  smell  of  stale  tobacco  and  spirit,  a 
mist  stole  over  my  eyes,  and  sinking  into  the  corner  of  the 
old-fashioned  eeUle,  I  lost  all  consciousness.  I  suppose 
there  must  have  been  a  great  commotion,  but,  happily  for 
me,  I  knew  notbio);  until!  found  my  sell  lying  on  a  bed,  and 
a  kind,  motherly  old  vjoman  pouring  strong  brandy-nnd- 
water  down  my  throat.  I  soon  recovered  myself,  and  alter 
I  had  had  tea,  paid  the  old  woman  hci'  very  moderate 
ehar^e,  and  heard  that  we  rhould  reach  Uorlon  before 
midnight,  I  was  qiutc  myself  again. 

Tbe  old  lady  remained  chatting  with  mo  for  a  little 
while,  and  gave  me  the  startling  piece  of  intelligence  tliat 
my  fellow-traveller  was  Mrs.  Morton's  only  brother,  who 
bad  just  returned  from  a  long  voysge. 

"And  ho  has  been  asking  for  yon,  miss,"  she  said  ;  "I 
thought  J  ou  must  be  old  friends,  be  carried  you  up-slairs  so 
tender  like." 

Ob,  I  (bought,  what  will  he  think  of  me,  so  churlish  all 
the  Journey,  and  so  weak-iminded  now.  I  threw  myself 
back  on  the  bed,  and  in  tbe  midst  of  my  conjectures  fell 
Mieep,  and  dreamed  that  Mrs.  Morton  was  turning  mo 
kwav  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  without  any  money  or 
olothes ;  from  which  disagreeable  employment  I  was  aroused 
by  a  candle  being  brought  into  (he  room,  and  the  hostess 
awaking  me  by  saying  that  the  horses  were  being  put  to. 

We  were  soon  on  our  journey  again;  and,  with  my  heart 
throbbing  in  my  throat,  I  prepared  to  make  some  apology 
to  Mr.  Felton  for  the  trouble  I  had  given  him.  But 
directly  ho  bad  taken  his  place  he  said,  -^ 

"  I  am  EO  glad  you  are  all  right  again,  i  was  very  sorry 
fcryou,  and  frightened  too  ;  but  this  cold  is  enough  to  kill 
•OY  one." 

X  thanked  him,  and  proceeded  to  say  that  I  was  on  my 
way  to  Morton  Manor  to  take  charge  of  a  little  girl  who, 
tttka  what  1  had  just  heard,  must  be  his  niece. 

He  started  as  though  -vvrj  much  surjiiiscd,  but  recorer- 
*i>g  himsclfj  he  rejoined,  with  a  short  laugh,  — 

"It  is  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  Miss  Feel.  Seeing 
7aiirnaiiie  on  your  luggage,  I  jumped  to  tbe  concluiioa 


oldest  friends.  Captain  Feel,  who  was  good  enough  to  show 
me  a  tiny  oil-painting  which  his  wifs  had  sent  out  to  him 
of  bis  '  little  Ethel,'  as  hu  called  her.  You  bear  a  ttrange 
resemblance  to  the  picture.  I  did  not  think  I  iwuld  he 
mistaken  in  the  eyes.  She  bad  a  rich  aunt  —  Lady  Some- 
boJy-or-other  —  who  was  likely  to  introduce  her  well,  I 
was  told.     You  must  surely  be  some  connection  ?  " 

"  Why  not  the  originar/"  I  asked,  gulping  down  the 
sob  that  rose  in  my  throat  as  the  old  happy  days  crowded 
back  on  my  memory.  "I  am  Ethel  Feel,"  I  hurried  on, 
*'  the  only  daughter  of  Major  Peel  \  so  far  you  have  made 
no  mistake  ;  but  I  am  ali^d  my  aunt.  Lady  Goldney.  is 
unlikely  to  introduce  me   much,  as  sbti  is  a  chronic   in- 

He  gave  a  glance  at  my  deep  mourning,  and  holding  oat 
his  hand,  exclaimed, — 

"  Do  forgive  me.  I  must  have  pained  you.  I  shall  not 
easily  forgive  myself;  but  I  have  been  away  ttota  all  home 
news  for  many  montlis." 

I  took  his  hand,  and  he  g(««ped  mine  warmly,  saying, 

"  I  am  Kure  you  will  like  Pet,  if  »he  is  at  all  what  the 
was  three  years  ago ;  and  Emily  will  be  a  true  friend  to 
vou.  She  is  a  little  brusque  —  our  Scotch  blood,  yon 
know  —  but  as  true  as  steel.'' 

So  we  chatted  on,  or  rather  he  did,  until  the  coadi 
slopped  at  the  lodge  of  Morton  Manor.  There  was  a  long 
approach,  and  nu  had  to  walk.  A  man  was  waiting  to 
receive  me.  imd  carry  my  luggage.  He  seemed  delighted 
to  see  Mr.  Fcllon. 

We  wore  eoon  at  (be  old-fwhioned  house  and  in  tbe 
cheerful  dining-room,  where  a  bright  Src  blazed  on  the 
heartli,  and  Christmas  faro»as  spread  ou  the  table.  I  can 
recall  the  fcen 8  distinctly  now,  though  it  was  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  even  to  the  very  holly-beriiesthat  plistened 
against  the  o»kcn  panel.  Yes,  that  New  Year's  Day  was 
the  most  cventliil  of  my  life,  because  it  introduced  me  to 
Horace  Felton. 

1  was  quite  bewildered  in  tbe  hubbub  that  greeted  his 
arrival  among  them.  He  was  kissed  and  hugged  by  his 
sister,  white  her  husband  asked  him  fifty  questions,  as  to 
how  he  had  come  fo  uncxpededly,  why  he  had  not  written 
to  them,  all  in  a  bronth;  and  the  two  large  dojis  balked 
and  jumped  araund  him  \  and  a  sweet-looking  child  added 
to  the  conllision  by  her  merry  laugh  and  cries  of  delight- 
All  this,  you  must  know,  took  hut  a  minute,  as  I  stood  bo- 
hind  unnoticed.  Immediately  he  could  disengage  himself 
from  liis  sister's  liugr,  Horace  turned  (o  me  and  said, — 

"  Allow  me,  Emily,  to  introduce  you  to  Mica  Peel." 

She  gave  me  a  perplexed  look  for  an  instant,  then 
warmly  shaking  hands,  exclaimed, — 

"  Oh,  ten  ihoncand  pardons  I  Here  we  have  been  wait- 
ing, my  dear,  /or  the  last  four  boura  to  give  you  a  warm 
welcome,  and  yet  never  to  have  spoken  to  you  all  this 
timel  You  must  forgive  us;  this  young  man's  sudden  ap- 
pearance has  tui  ni-d  our  heads.  You  came  together  ?  Well, 
that  was  pleasant,  just  in  time  to  wifli  UB  a  ■  Happy  Kew 
Year  1 '  We  were  afraid  you  would  not  conic  until  anolber 
day  had  begun.  You  must  be  frozen.  Fct,  take  Mis* 
Feci  up  to  her  room,  and  bring  her  down  again  quickly  to 
have  some  supper." 

And  then  1  was  shown  to  a  comfortable  room  with  a 
blazing  fire.  The  heat  made  my  face  glow,  and  the  cxi-ite- 
mcnt  made  my  eyes  sparkle,  until  I  scarcely  knew  myrelf. 
But  my  beauty  gave  me  no  pleasure  ;  would  Mra.  Morton 
think  me  too  pretty  for  a  governess?  Altera  merry  but 
hasty  meal,  I  found  myself  once  more  in  mv  own  room. 
Mrs.  Morion,  coming  to  my  door,  kissed  me  anectionatelj, 
hoped  I  tbould  eleep  well,  and  (old  me  not  to  get  up  until 


:nl1ed. 


So  ended  my  first  New  Year's  Day.  As  I  laid  my  bead 
on  my  pillow,  I  tried  to  pierce  the  veil  that  hid  the  future 
from  my  view.  What  of  joy  or  sorrow  lay  before  me  in 
the  untried  days?  So  much  warm-hearted  kindness  had 
won  my  heart;  and  1  already  loved  Mn.  Morton  as  tboi^ 
I  had  known  her  all  my  lift. 
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He  (Iny  iras  whnt  Bome  people  call  "  well  aired  "  before 
I  made  my  appearance  down-stiiirs.  The  beautiful  view 
from  my  wlnilow  over  the  park,  where  the  Irect,  lailen  with 
*Dow,  gpnrlcleil  in  [he  bright  sun,  and  the  clear  frosty  nir, 
exhiUraling   and  bracing,   made   me   feel   liappy  and    at 

Ilie  momian;  passed  rapidly  in  arranging  lessons  for  the 
next  (lay,  nnd  in  unpacking.  I  did  not  meet  Horace 
Felton  until  lunch.  He  sat  next  me,  and  chatted  inces- 
nntly.  I  forgot  I  waa  the  governess  and  aot  the  guest. 
The  fact  was  recalled  to  me  whun  he  said,  — 

"  Do  conic  out  and  skate  this  aflernuoa.  The  ice  bears 
beautifully,  end  there  are  a  lot  of  people  coming  from  Uex- 

I  was  going  to  answer  affirmatively,  but  recollected  that 
my  time  was  not  my  own,  and  appealed  to  Mrs.  Morton. 
He  inteiTiiptcd  our  convcraation  by  urging  that  in  coo- 
■ideralion  of  his  being  at  home.  Pet  should  have  another 
week's  lioliday,  "  AniTthen,"  he  said,  "  ne  shall  be  able  to 
•how  Miss  Pool  a  littie  oftiie  neighborhood  l>efore  she  gets 
into  harness." 

Mrs.  Morton  good-naturedly  assented,  and  Pet  went  into 
KStasics  of  delight. 

"It  is  such  a  strange  coincidence,  Miss.  Feel,  that  your 
lather  and  mine  tliauld  have  been  such  friends,"  said  Mrs. 
Morton.  "  Horace  hasjust  been  telling  me  that  he  recog- 
nized you  from  a  iiortrait  he  saw  a  few  )  ears  since." 

So  began  the  happiest  week  of  my  life.  Horace,  Pet, 
ud  I  wi-re  constantly  together.  Mrs.  Moi-lon  was  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  bouse  a  great  deal,  as  her  husband  was 
•ofieriug  fvom  an  attack  of  gout,  and  .ia  he  did  not  approve 
of  solitary  confinement,  she  had  to  be  with  him.  I  look 
back  on  iliaC  week  now,  and  do  not  wonder  that  it  was  m> 
happy.  Harnce  Felton  was  then  about  thirty,  tall,  and 
well  made,  with  clear,  truthful  blue  eyes,  and  crisp,  curling, 
dark-brown  hair ;  full  of  fun  and  good-DAture.  He  bad 
seen  the  greater  part  of  the  world  in  bis  travela,  and  had  a 
(imd  of  nmuEing  stories. 

The  frozen  i>ond  was  on  Mr.  Morton's  estate,  about  half 
a  mile  from  (ho  house.  I'ho  first  afternoon  we  went  dawn 
Un.  Monon  was  with  us,  as  it  was  the  public  day.  As  we 
walked  across  the  ice,  Horace  Fi'llon  was  at  my  side,  and 
I  heard  a  young  man  —  short,  thick-set,  with  a  great  deal 
of  sandy  hair  —  ask,  "Who  u  that  girl  with  Horace 
Felton  V  " 

1  saw  a  cnrl  on  Horace  Felton's  lip.  but  be  made  no  re- 
mark. Presently  we  reached  an  island  in  the  middle  of 
tbe  pond  where  Mrs.  Morton  and  Pet  kept  their  skates. 
Several  people  came  up  to  shake  bands  and  wish  Mrs. 
Morion  (be  compliments  of  the  season,  and  among  them 
the  gentleman  with  the  sandy  h^r,  who  atked  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Die.  Mrs.  Morton  seemed  much  pleased,  say- 
ing,— 

"Miss  Peel's  father.  Major  Feel,  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  my  father's.     She  is  likely  to  be  with  us  some  time." 

How  long  he  would  have  remained  at  my  side,  gazing  at 
me  wilh  those  dreadful  green  eyes,  I  cannot  tell;  bat  see- 
ing Horace  at  a  little  distance,  helping  Pet  with  licrskate^ 
Igave  liim  an  imploring  glance,  wbicb  bad  the  desired 
raect,  and  brought  him  to  my  side,  when  the  gentleman 
lifted  his  hat,  and  moved  off. 

"You  do  not  know  onr  local  celebrities- yet,"  Horace 
•aid  i  "  that  gentleman  is  the  richest  man  within  a  circuit 
of  fifty  miles.  He  has  a  splendid  place  called  the  Grange, 
and  DO  wife." 

The  way  the  last  clause  was  repeated  made  me  color  and 
&el  uDcomloTtable;  but  soon  all  disagreeables  were  for- 
gotten. Mrs.  Morton  lent  me  ber  (kales,  and  I  was  thor- 
oughly at  home   in   them.     Pet,   Horace,  and  I  skimmed 


c  Felton  cared  for  me.  Day  after  day  the  ci  . 
Tiction  grew,  until  it  only  wanted  spoken  words  to  render 
U»  certainly.  On  the  ice,  or  driving  about  to  the  differ- 
ent places  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood.  Pet,  Horace, 


and  T  were  always  together.  In  the  evening  1  played  his 
accompaniments,  or  we  sang  duets  together,  or  played  a 
rubber  of  whist  lo  amuse  Mr.  Morton  and  make  him  Ibrgat 
his  gout. 

So  the  week's  holiday  passed.  The  last  day  Pet  bad  ft 
few  young  friends  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  her.  The 
ice  still  bore,  and  we  repaired  to  ta^e  our  pastime  na  usual, 
for  the  first  time  without  Horace  as  sua  escort.  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton bad  begged  him  as  a  particular  favor  to  go  with  her 
husband  for  a  drive. 

It  was  getting  late,  and  we  were  thinking  of  returning, 
when  I  saw  him  at  the  farther  end  of  the  pond.  He  joined 
us,  and  saying  tliat,  as  it  would  be  light  for  another  hour,  I 
had  better  let  the  children  enjoy  the  ice  while  they  might 
with  safety,  as  be  believed  a  thaw  would  set  in  very  soon, 
fae  added,  "  And  you  came  with  me  ;  I  want  to  sbuw  yon 
the  lichen  I  told  you  of  last  evening." 

He  helped  me  to  unfasten  my  skates,  and  the  path  being 
very  slippery,  ho  gave  me  his  arm.  I  ubatted  away  as 
usual,  but  ho  was  silent.  We  reached  the  stone,  and  I  ex- 
amined (he  curious  lichen  that  grew  on  it.  Ho  broke  off 
a  piece,  and  asked,  hall-laughing,  half  in  earnest. 

•'  If  I  were  to  give  you  this,  would  you  keep  it  for  my 

I  replied  much  in  the  same  tone,  and  opening  a  little 
case  ihat  1  carried  in  my  pocket,  held  it  out  Ibr  liim  to 
drop  the  lichen  in.  He  did  so,  and  taking  ImiIi  my  hands 
in  his,  held  them,  while  he  looked  earnestly  into  my  face, 
saying,— 

"I  would  give  anything  1  possess,  Ethel,  to  know 
whether  you  care  for  me.  I  have  told  you  that  I  saw  your 
likeness  in  India,  but  not  that  (hose  swei't  eyes  stole  mj 
htart  away  ;  and  (hat  when  we  met,  and  I  found  that  yott 
were  not  only  the  mast  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw,  but  M 
good  as  you  are  beautiful,  I  have  had  but  one  wish  —  to 

His  arm  was  around  my  waist,  and  he  had  kissed  me 
passionately  before  I  tiad  any  time  to  coniprcbend  the  full 
meaning  M  his  words.  At  that  very  moment  a  footfall 
sounded  behind  lue,  and,  to  my  surprise  and  confusion, 
there  stood  Mrs.  Morton.  Could  she  have  heard  those 
words  7  Had  she  seen  it  all  7  Her  color  was  slightly 
hciglitencd,  and  bcr  lips  compressed,  but  her  manner  was 
perteclly  calm.  I  dared  not  glance  at  Horuce.  1  felt  that 
my  cheeks  were  crimson  and  my  manner  unnatural.  I  was 
thankful  when   the  put  her  arm  within  her  brother's,  and 


have  seen  very  little  of  each  other  lately.  Will  you  kindly 
take  the  children  home  at  once,  and  give  them  soma  tea  r 
1  shall  not  see  them  until  after  dinner." 

I  walked  back  as  one  in  a  dream.  He  had  told  me  that 
he  loved  me.  Whether  I  loved  him  was  a  question  I  had 
no  need  to  ask  myrcir.  I  was  happier  than  I  bad  been  for 
many  months.  I  should  be  no  more  alone.  There  would 
bo  some  one  to  care  far  me,  some  one  to  whom  I  could 
cling.  Again  and  ngain  I  looked  at  the  precious  lichen. 
It  seemed  a  something  tangible  to  assure  me  that  mv  new- 
found bliss  was  indeed  a  reality.  I  pictured  to  myself  bow, 
in  that  long  walk,  be  would  tell  his  sister  the  whole  story, 
and  I  believed  she  would  fully  enter  into  my  happinesa. 
She  had  treated  me  so  completely  as  a  friend,  that  I  could 
not  but  hope  she  would  be  glad  to  receive  me  as  a  sister. 
Whether  he  was  well  enough  off  to  marry  was  a  question 
that  had  never  occurred  to  me. 

1  dressed  for  the  evcninc;  with  a  care  I  bad  never  taken 
before.  One  golden  curl  I  allowed  to  escape,  and  it  hong 
on  my  black  dress,  which  was  brightened  by  a  piece  of 
scarlet  geranium.  1  plfiycd  with  the  children  until  they 
left,  listening  with  palpitating  heart  for  every  foocrall ; 
longing  yet  dreading  to  see  him  open  the  door  and  coma 
in.  How  litllc  I  imagined  then  (he  weary  }  ears  that  would 
come  and  go  before  Horace  Felton  and  I  met  again  I 

When  at  last  I  found  myself  in  the  drawing-room,  no 
Horace  was  to  be  seen.  I  fancied  I  detected  an  amused 
expression  on  Mrs.  Morton's  face  as  her  eye  rested  on  my 
long  curl,  and  the  bright  flower  in  my  dress.     I  was  miser- 
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kbiy  ill  at  ease.    Why  was  not  Honice  there  to  expUia  to 
'      r  why   ihe  had  found  me  in  such  an  equivocal 
or  it  be  had  already  told  her  of  hia  declaratioo, 
the  not  allude  to  it  ? 

a  little  convenatioD  on  indiSerenC  rabjects,  she 
began, — 

■'  I  suppose  Horace  told  you  that  he  was  going  to  Hes- 
ham  for  a  few  days  7  My  husband  bad  arranged  to  dine 
at  Lord  Paverley'B  to-night,  m>  he  drove  him  over." 

I  felt  the  color  leave  my  lips,  and  a  mist  float  before  my 
eyes.  I  made  a  desperate  effort  to  regain  my  self-posses- 
non,  and  replied  in  the  negative. 

I  thought  that  weary  evening's  tele-i-lite  would  never 
end.  Mrs.  Morton  really  exerted  herself  to  set  me  at  my 
ease,  and  ended  by  aaking  me  to  practise  some  dueti  with 
ber.  At  length  I  wai  alone  in  my  own  room.  Wbat 
could  it  mean  ?  Those  worda  of  Itu  Mill  sounded  in  my 
ear,  and  I  could  feel  his  warm  embrace.  Had  he  been 
trilling  with  me  7  No ;  it  could  not  be.  I  banished  the 
odious  thought  at  once.  Ho  was  too  generous,  too  thor- 
oughly a  gentleman  to  allow  that  to  be  possible.  Then 
wby  had  ho  lefl  without  one  word  of  farther  explanation  7 
I  consoled  myself  by  believing  that  the  neit  day  would 
brin^  a  letter  which  would  clear  up  all  misunderstanding, 
and  tell  asleep  to  dream,  of  those  words,  and  that  took  of 
love  which  I  flattered  mvself  could  but  be  sincere. 

Two  days  passed,  and  twice  two  days,  but  still  Horace 
neither  came  nor  wroU.  There  was  an  indescribable 
something  in  Mrs.  Morton's  manner  which  told  me  she  had 
seen  and  iieard  everything ;  but  that  she  disapproved  was 
equally  evident  from  her  silence. 

Those  were  miserable  days,  but  they  were  lightened  by 
some  small  portion  of  hope,  'lliere  was  a  darker  time 
coming.  He  had  been  away  a  week,  when  a  letter  was 
brought  in  while  we  were  at  breakfast.  Pet  immediately 
declared  that  it  was  from  Uncle  Horace.  I  watched  Mrs. 
Morton's  face  as  she  read  line  after  line,  ber  lips  tightening 
and  ber  cheek  paling.  She  never  spoke  a  word  for  a  few 
seconds  afler  she  had  refolded  the  letter  and  laid  it  by  her 
plato.  Then  she  drank  some  tea,  and  tried  in  vain  to 
commaod  her  voice ;  but  it  trembled,  and  her  toars  would 
Sow,  as  she  said  to  her  husband,  — 

"  Horace  has  another  appointment ;  be  leaves  England 
fbr  Australia  next  week.  He  will  not  come  back  here 
again,  as  he  says  he  has  business  which  will  keep  him  in 
London  until  he  sails.  He  talks  of  giving  up  the  navy 
after  this  voyage,  and  settling  somewhere  abroad.  It  is  so 
sudden ;  no  one  can  tell  when  we  may  meet  agun  I  " 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  what  were  my  feelings.  Grief, 
disappointment,  injured  pride,  all  struggled  for  the  first 
place  in  my  wounded  hearL  Was  there  no  message  for 
me  ?  Better  there  bad  been  none  for  my  peace  of  mind 
than  the  heartless  one  I  received.  "  Horace  desires  to  be 
remembered  to  you.  Miss  Peel,  and  bids  me  toll  yon  that 
he  supposes  that  long  before  you  and  be  have  the  opportu- 
nity a^ain  of  wishing  each  other  a  'Happy  Hew  Year,' 
jou  will  be  a  Mrs.  Somebody  or  other." 

It  was  so  cold,  to  heartless,  so  impudent,  that  my  pride 
came  to  my  rescue.  I  leoidd  forget  him.  I  should  not 
have  to  meet  bim  for  some  years  at  least ;  that  would  help 
me.  But  I  did  love  bim  so  sincerely.  To  believe  he 
loved  me  had  been  so  sweet.  Mrs.  Morton  felt  her 
brother's  sudden  departure  acutely.  She  was  certainly 
very  kind  to  me,  treating  me  quite  as  a  younger  sistor. 
She  could  not  bear  from  nim  for  many  months,  and  by  a 
sort  of  tacit  understanding,  bis  name  was  never  mentioned. 
It  was  a  hard  lesson  to  learn,  at  eighteen,  of  the  faithless- 
ness of  men,  and  I  took  it  thoroughly  to  heart.  I  was 
young,  and  healthy  in  mind  and  body,  so  it  did  not  kill 
me  or  make  me  melancholy;  but  it  did  what  was  perhaps 
worse  morally,  it  made  me  a  cynic. 

Mrs.  Morton  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  her  desire  to 
see  me  married.  Mr.  GunsTord,  the  gentleman  whose  at- 
tentions on  the  ice  that  first  afternoon  had  annoyed  me  so 
much,  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Manor.  In  vain,  when 
I  knew  he  was  in  the  house,  I  tried  to  keep  iu  my  school- 
room out  of  hia  wa^ ;  Mrs.  Morton  would  always  manage 


to  bring  him  in  for  some  excuse,  and  try  to  leave  us  alooe ; 
but  that  I  never  would  allow.  At  last  the  confided  to  me 
that  he  bad  told  hn  long  since  that  be  had  fallen  in  lore 
with  me  at  first  sight  ;  UisX,  though  I  wax  penniless,  I  was 
a  lady,  and  should  grace  the  head  of  bis  table,  and  that 
she  had  promised  to  help  on  bis  suit.  She  represented 
to  me,  as  powerfully  as  she  could,  the  glories  and  hoDon 
of  the  Grange  contrasted  with  the  lonely  life  of  a  govemeaa, 
particularly  when  I  should  find  mysdf  obliged  to  seek  a 
situation  among  strangers.  I  could  not  let  ber  give  my 
wealthy  suitor  any  cncouragemeDt  while  there  still  lin- 
gered in  my  heart  the  hope  tiat,  after  all,  something  might 
arise  to  prove  that  Horace  was  not  so  lalse  as  circum- 
stances made  him  appear. 

Twelve  months  passed.  Mr.  Gainsford  had  proposed  and 
been  rejected,  much  to  Mrs.  Morton's  displeasure.  But 
nothing  daunted,  he  had  declared  his  intention  to  wait 
one,  two,  three  years  —  indeed,  till  I  was  actually  engaged 
to  some  one  else.  I  suppose  it  was  the  first  time  his  will 
bad  ever  been  thwarlecl;  so  that  added  zest  to  his  court- 
ship. Then  came  a  letter  from  Horace.  He  had  obtained 
his  discharge  from  the  navy,  and  was  going  to  begin  life 
as  a  colonist.  No  word  for  me,  though  I'ct  was  remem- 
bered, and  even  indifferent  friends.  ''  I  shall  look  out  for  a 
rich  wife,"  he  said  ;  and  as  I  heard  this,  my  mind  was 
made  up.  He  bad  done  all  in  his  power  to  prove  to  me 
that  he  had  only  regarded  me  in  the  light  of  a  toy,  to  play 
with  for  one  hour,  to  be  cast  aside  and  forgotten  the  next 
1  would  now  take  my  life  in  my  own  hands.  I  should 
never  love  again  in  that  romantic  way,  as  I  now  called  it; 
I  would  do  the  next  best  thing  —  marry  Mr.  Gainsfoid, 
and  try  to  love  him  out  of  gratitude.  I  knew  our  taste* 
differed,  that  we  were  uttorly  uncongenial,  that  he  waa 
only  a  gentleman  in  so 'much  as  money  and  soci.'vl  position 
could  make  him  one ;  and  yel,  knowing  all  this,  1  resolved 
to  accept  bim,  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  with  him. 
What  short-sighted  things  we  do  to  gratily  our  pride  and 
pique  1  Andliow  I  hated  myself  when,  a  few  days_  after 
this,  I  allowed  myself  ti    '  .         ..      ^  ■ 


ford  I 

He  pressed 
but  for  that  I ' 
engagement  oi 
year  at  least. 


)  become  engaged  to  Mr.  Gsina- 


me  to  name  an  early  day  for  the  marris^ ; 
ras  not  prepared,  and  only  consented  to  the 
the  condition  that  it  should  last  for  one 


Ten  years  I  Does  that  seem  a  long  time  to  drop  the 
thread  of  my  story  7  Well,  it  u  New  Tear's  Day  agun. 
Do  you  recol'lect  the  circumstances  of  Uiis  time  ten  years 
ago?  My  friends  were  few,  and  Ii»ery  poor.  I  am  rich 
now;  but  at  the  time  I  would  recommence  my  story, 
I  am  Ethel  Peel  still.  I  have  my  own  maid,  and  my  un- 
cle's parsonage  is  supplied  with  all  needful  luxuries  with 
my  money.  I  am  dressing  for  a  dinner-party,  and  I  am  to 
meet  Horace  Felton.  Yes,  after  all  these  years  we  art  to 
meet  again.  But  on  what  terms  ?  This  evening  will  d»- 
cide.  Meanwhile  I  will  gather  up  a  few  of  the  missing  links 
to  connect  the  chsin  of  my  story. 

I  had  only  been  engaged  to  Mr.  Gainsford  a  month  when 
I  was  summoned  to  what,  it  was  feared,  would  prove  mj 
Uncle  Hugh's  deathbed.  He  wished  to  bid  me  gooi-bj, 
and  to  know  that  my  aunt  had  some  one  to  comfort  hn 
when  ho  was  gone,  all  my  cousins  being  boys.  Of  coone  1 
went  at  once.  How  mereifiil  is  the  Providence  that  over- 
rules the  events  of  our  lives,  that  stretches  out  a  hand  to 
turn  UB  from  the  slippery-  paths  that  we.  In  our  wilfulneM 
or  blindness,  choose  1  I  have  often  since  looked  back,  and 
shuddered  at  the  life  I  waa  so  nearly  taking  for  my  own. 

My  uncle  got  better ;  and  in  the  sweet,  unworldly  atmo*- 
phere  of  a  good  man's  home,  I  saw  what  1  had  done  in  it* 
true  light  and  repulsivenesa.  I  told  my  aunt  my  story.  It 
was  a  great  relief  to  have  her  sympathy  and  counsel.  Sba 
with  difficnlty  obtained  my  permission  to  relato  the  entira 
facts  of  the  case  to  my  uncle,  and  very  much,  I  felt,  I  mnit 
have  fallen  in  his  estimation.  He  most  decidedly  adviaed 
me  to  writo  at  once  to  Mr.  Gainsford,  telling  him  honestlj' 
how  impouible  I  found  it  to  give  him  my  heart,  and  beg  to 
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He  was  not  ensily  got  rid  or;  and  I  felt  I  had  b«baTed 
n  badly  1o  liiin  in  the  end,  that  had  not  m/  uncle  remaiDed 
firm  in  his  command  that  I  should  decidedly  put  an  end  to 
■U  CoaimuDi^-ation  with  him,  I  should  have  relented,  in  the 
Im^  of  making  some  atonement  Tor  ray  selfishneds.  He 
puated  out  to  me  that  a  marriage  auch  as  I  contemplated 
with  a  man  wbon  I  did  not  love,  and  no  good  person  could 
Brtecm,  was  unholy  in  God's  sight,  and  must  bring  misery 
in  the  end.  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Morton  could  have  known 
K>  much  of  Mr.  Gainsford'a  character  as  we  aflerwards 
learnt,  or  she  certainly  would  not  have  helped  on  our  en- 
fagement  as  she  did.  At  last  it  became  a  thing  of  the 
jMitj  and  two  years  afterwards  we  heard  that  he  had 
married  a  very  young  girl,  at  the  end  of  a  month's  court- 
ship. Of  course  I  did  not  return  to  the  Manor.  Pet  had 
another  governess,  and  I  another  situation.  I  did  not  fill 
it  lonw,  as  my  Aunt  Goldney'a  lingering;  malady  took  a 
more  fatal  form.  She  be^ed  me  to  come  to  her,  and  I  felt 
I  should  be  selGsh  to  refuse.  Reluctantly  I  went ;  but 
when  once  there  I  was  able  to  fulfil  my  duty  cheerfully. 
Wlien  she  died  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  she  had  left 
ma  nearly  a  thousand  a  year.  I  at  once  returned  to  my 
ancle's,  and  made  arrangements  to  live  wllh  him. 

With  youth,  beauty,  and  wealth,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised if  I  tell  you  J  had  many  suitors;  but  I  distrusted 
them  all.  It  was  my  money  they  wanted,  not  me.  So  the 
years  glided  away,  and  I  was  Ethel  Peel  still.  My  uncle 
was  now  Tery  old,  my  cousins  making  their  way  in  the 
worid  as  iarge  families  geDerally  manage  to  do,  and  I 
creating  fresh  interests  for  myself,  when  a  nev  color  was 
given  to  my  life, 

PeC  had  married  very  early,  and  had  become  a  handsome 
little  matron,  writing  to  me  from  time  to  time  long  epistles 
fill!  of  the  praises  ofher  two  children.  We  bad  met  once 
or  twice  since  I  lefY  Morton  Manor,  but  not  one  word  had 
I  heard  of  Horace  Felton,  until  six  months  before  this,  my 
second  New  Year's  Day,  when  Pet  wrote  to  tell  mo  that 
her  Uncle  Horace  wao  coming  home ;  I  must  recollect  him 
(■s  if  I  were  likely  to  forget).  He  was  sent  for  to  take 
possession  of  a  'ar^  estate  left  him  by  his  uncle,  who  had 
died  childless.  "  We  are  full  of  curiosity  to  see  him,"  she 
wrote ;  "  and  we  hope  the  meeting  will  cheer  my  mother. 
Sfie  has  been  sadly  out  of  health  since  my  father's  death." 
It  was  thus  I  heard  of  bis  return  to  England.  Was  he 
manied  ?     Should  we  ever  meet  agMn  7 

Mrs.  Morton  and  I  rarely  corresponded ;  so  it  was  with 
•ome  surprise  that,  a  few  months  afler  I  had  heard  from 
Pet,  1  received  a  lengthy  epistle  from  her.  I  will  not 
boublo  you  n ith  the  whole  of  it,  but  will  give  you  the  sub- 
ttance  as  shortly  as  posBtble. 

Horace  was  coming  home,  unmarried.  That  afternoon 
long  ago  she  had  seen  the  confirmation  of  her  fears,  that 
U  attachment  had  sprung  op  between  her  brother  and  me, 
and  had  resolved,  if  possible,  Co  put  an  end  to  it,  knowing 
that  he  had  nothing  beyond  his  profession,  and  that  alt 
chance  of  future  prosperity  depended  on  his  keeping  upon 
good  terms  with  his  uncle,  who  would  have  been  irretriev- 
ably oSended  by  an  imprudent  marriage.  All  this  she 
reiH-esented  to  him  during  their  walk ;  but  without  effect. 
He  loved  me.  and  believed  I  loved  him,  and  cared  for  noth- 
ing else.  We  could  wait.  Then  she  showed  him  another 
aspect  of  the  affair.  I  was  ver)'  poor,  must  go  on  getting 
my  living  as  a  «)vemess  for  the  next  three  years  at  least, 
before  he  would  be  at  all  in  a  position  to  marry,  and  then 
with  only  a  narrow  income  to  depend  on  indefinitely,  while 
there  was  Mr.  Gainsfbrd  willing,  she  knew,  to  marry  mo  at 
once.  I  was  very  young,  did  not  know  my  own  mind ;  that 
b  our  relative  positions  he  would  be  acting  very  selfishly  to 
Irind  mo  by  any  engagement.  He  replied,  that  if  he  re- 
mained where  I  was  he  must  claim  me  ;  be  could  not  help 
hfanself.  Then  she  advised  him  to  go  away  for  a  time, 
leavins  it  to  her  tact  to  set  matters  right  with  me.  He 
trasted  her,  little  thinking  the  part  she  would  play,  for  bis 
cood,  aa  she  imagined.  Her  surmise  with  regard  to  Mr. 
tiainaford  was  verified  by  his  making  her  ' '         <■ '     - 


She  at  once  wrote  to  Horace  as  though  the  whole  aff^ 
was  settled,  and  hence  the  cruel  misunderstand iuK  and 
separation  of  years.  She  bad  never  guessed  at  the  depth 
of  her  brother's  love  for  me,  or  she  would  not  have  acted 
as  she  did.  She  regarded  it  merely  as  a  passing  fancy  for 
a  pretty  girl,  of  which  he  might  easily  be  cured  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both.  But  when  she  found  bow  Ecrioua  a  mat- 
ter it  was,  she  deeply  repented  the  course  she  had  taken ; 
but  only  discovered  her  mistake  when  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
pair the  injury  she  bad  done.  She  found  that  her  brother's 
was  a  nature  that  could  love  but  once.  He  wrote  at  rare 
intervals  ;  and  my  name  was  never  mentioned.  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton wrote  now  to  beg  me  to  forgive  her,  and  to  prove  that 
I  did  so  by  coming  to  spend  a  few  months  with  Iter.  Thai, 
I  unhesitatingly  refused  to  do  ;  at  the  same  time  assuring 
her  of  my  full  forgiveness,  and  in  return  asking  one  favor — 
that  she  would  not  tell  Horace  of  my  altered  fortunes. 
Not  that  I  feared  he  would  turn  fortune-hunter,  but  that 
pride  mi^ht  now  keep  him  from  me,  as  1  heard  that  his 
uncle  had  left  the  estate  heavily  mor^aged. 

Now  I  have  brought  jou  up  to  my  second  New  Year's 
Day ;  Horace  within  twenty  miles  of  me.  We  met  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  friend.  He  did  not  know  I  was  to  be 
there  ;  so  I  had  the  advantage  over  bim.  You  will  easily 
imagine  mine  was  no  careless  toilette  that  evening.  Some- 
thing of  that  first  early  bloom  of  beauty  was  gone. 
Twenty-nine  has  not  all  the  charms  of  nineteen.  But  my 
friends  told  me  I  altered  wonderfully  little  ;  my  hair  a 
shade  less  golden,  and  my  figure  not  so  slim  and  girlish, 
you  can  just  understand  tbe  difiercnce.  The  fashions  of 
forty  years  ago  would  not  convey  a  pleasing  impression  to 
you  now ;  but  1  may  tell  you  that  my  dress  was  of  rich 
blue  silk,  pale  sky-blue,  trimmed  witfa  white  lace  ;  and  I 
wore  handsome  pearl  ornaments  of  my  Aunt  Goldney's. 

It  was  New  Year's  Day.  I  had  not  forgotten  that  now ; 
and  I  received  the  good  wishes  of  the  season  with  a  very 
pleasant  conviction  that  much  that  was  sweet  awaited  me 
tn  tbe  future.  I  was  the  first  to  arrive ;  and  when  Horace 
came  into  the  room,  I  was  sitting  where  I  could  see  him 
without  his  seeing  me.  Could  it  be  ten  years  since  we  had 
met?  The  same  honest,  manly  face,  so  little  changed, 
scarcely  aged  a  day.  I  fancy  people  who  arc  iu  health  do 
not  alter  much  from  thirty  to  forty.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
was  at  my  side,  and  we  were  being  introduced  as  strangers. 
"  Mr.  Felton,  a  very  old  friend  of  mine  just  come  from 
Australia,  knows  some  friends  of  yours,  he  tells  me.  Miss 
Feel,"  said  my  host. 

Oor  eyes  rael.  I  do  not  know  how  or  why  it  was,  but  in 
that  one  glance  we  seemed  mutually  to  understand  each 
other.  He  took  the  seat  next  me,  and  led  me  in  to  dinner. 
We  were  not  very  talkative  for  awhile.  At  last  he  said : 
"  I  heard  from  Emily  that  you  were  with  your  uncle,  and 
thought  that  my  best  chance  of  meeting  you  was  to  come 
up  and  stay  with  the  people  who  were  to  have  brought 
me  here  to-night.  They  are  kept  at  home  with  colds,  and 
urged  me  to  bring  their  excuses.  I  only  landed  three  days 
ago,  and  had  not  hoped  to  have  met  you  so  soon.  So 
strange  that  our  first  meeting  should  have  been  on  a  New 
Year's  Day,  and  our  reunion  on  the  very  same  day.  May 
I  say  reunion  1  " 

I  do  not  think  I  made  any  reply ;  but  my  silence  seemed 
to  satisfy  him.  So  we  met  after  all  those  weary  years. 
There  was  very  little  to  explain  when  he  came  to  me  at 
my  uncle's.  Emily  had  been  beforehand.  She  had  kept 
her  promise  with  regard  to  not  mentioning  my  Aunt  Gold- 
ney's will.  I  was  able  to  do  that  myself  when  he  was 
lamenting  that  be  feared,  from  what  his  solicitors  told  him,  . 
we  should  be  obliEed  to  live  carefully  for  a  few  years  if  we 
wished  to  pay  off  the  mortgages  on  tbe  estate.  Then  I 
told  him  of  my  money  ;  and  the  principal,  which  was  en- 
tirely in  my  own  control,  proved  to  be  amply  sufficient  to 
get  rid  of  alt  obligations.  We  were  married  after  a  very 
^rt  engagement.  My  first  present  was  a  tiny  locket.  It 
contained  a  piece  of  foiled  lichen. 

Many  New  Year's  Days  have  come  and  gone  since  those 
two  eventful  ones  of  which  I  have  written  ;  but  they  have 
left  their  impress  on  all  the  oUien.    I  am  old  now,  and  but 
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a  fbir  more  new  years  bX  most  ciui  be  mine ;  but  the  expe- 
rience of  a  ]ong  life  has  taught  roe  that  nre  must  expect 
l^hts  and  sliailons  to  fall  across  our  path.  Docs  lo^ay 
bode  evil,  to-morroir  may  bring  the  good.  To  few,  very 
few  indeed,  is  it  gireo  to  walk  altogether  in  the  shade. 


OF  ALIENATION. 

What  are  the  main  characteriatics  of  human  life  in 
•dvancing  years  ? 

There  are  several,  which  wonld  be  better  away. 

The  natural  tliin!>,  as  one  goes  on  through  Ute,  is  to  be 

King  downhill.  We  are  leaving  beliind  us  our  better 
ys.  Wo  grow  less  warm-hearted  and  more  crusty  :  less 
confiding  and  more  suspicious :  less  cheerful  and  hopeful. 
It  is  with  us  as  we  know  it  to  be  with  certain  of  our  hum- 
bler fellow- creatures.  How  much  \ea*  amiable  a  faeinc  is 
your  stiff  old  dog  of  twelve  years,  rheumatic,  fretful,  listless, 
snappish,  not  to  be  touched  without  risk  of  a  bite,  than  the 

By,  playful,  friiiking,  sweet-tempered  creature  he  used  to 
I  That  humbler  life  runs  its  course  faster  than  we  run 
ours,  but  the  course  is  the  same.  1  look  at  my  unamiable 
fellow-creature,  and  think,  There  is  what  I  shall  be. 

But  a  distinction  must  be  sharply  made,  which  is  oneo- 
times  not  made.  This  is  the  distinction  between  passing 
moods  wUicli  come  of  little  physical  causes  and  wiiich  go 

Site  awai ,  and  the  dowohill  progress  wliich  is  vital,  essen- 
I,  and  irretraceable.  Dyspepsia  and  nerve- weariness 
may  for  a  day  or  a  week  simulate  the  confirmed  despond- 
ency and  teatincss  which  will  come  when  the  machinery 
b  breaking  down  finally.  We  must  distinguish  between 
the  passing  summer-cloud,  and  the  drear  December. 
There  arc  people  who  begin  too  soon  to  regard  themselves 
as  old :  to  watch  for  the  signs  of  age,  and  to  claim  its 
imamiable  prerogatives.  It  is  not,  so  with  others-  I  find 
it  stated  in  Cockbum's  "  Life  of  Jeffrey,"  that  the  judge 
and  Edinburgh  reviewer  at  a  certain  period  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  must,  in  some  sense,  make  up  bis  mind 
that  he  bad  become  an  old  man.  Looking  to  tlie  top  of 
the  page,  I  read,  ^t-  TO.  I  rapidly  recall  a  well-known 
assertion  of  Moses :  and  think  Lord  Jeffrey  was  not  a  day 
too  early  in  coming  to  that  conclusion.  But  one  has  known 
those  who,  very  soon  after  forty,  think  of  themselves  as  old. 
Now  at  that  period,  it  will.not  do  to  yield  to  the  invasion 
rf  impatience,  irritability,  despondency.     It  is  merely  that 

C.  have  got  for  the  time  into  what  colf-players  call  a 
ker:  and  you  must  get  out  again.     Some  day  you  may 
get  into  the  bunker,  and  abide. 

Before  going  on  to  the  main  topic  to  bo  thought  of,  let  a 
word  be  said  of  a  tendency  mnch  to  be  guarded  against, 
which  comes  with  advancing  years.  It  is  the  tendency  to 
be  less  kind  and  helpful  to  other  people  than  you  have 
been  heretofore.  I  do  not  mean  merely  through  lessening 
softness  of  heart :  hut  for  a  more  tangible  reason.  You  are 
a  tortUTiate  mortal  indeed,  if,  as  your  life  lengthens,  you  do 
not  find  that  you  here  and  there  receive  an  evil  return  for 
much  kindness  you  have  shown  to  others.  Some  man, 
whom  you  have  helped  in  many  ways,  who  has  many  times 
eaten  your  salt,  to  advance  whose  ends  you  havu  taken 
much  trouble  in  ways  most  unpleasant  to  yourself,  turns 
m>on  you  and  disappoints  you  sadly  at  some  testing  time. 
Some  such  man,  under  no  special  pressure  of  temptation, 
proves  himself  both  malignant  and  untrutliful.     Personal 


told  a  manifest  falsehood  once,  it  must  be  long  before 
trust  him  any  more.  And,  tiius  disappointed  in  people 
rou  have  known,  you  will  be  aware  of  the  temptation  to 
look  suspiciously  on  neW'Kiomers :  to  resolve  that  you  diall 
not  wasre  kindness  on  those  who  will  by  and  by  torn  upon 
yon.  For  we  are  too  apt  to  take  the  worst  wo  have  known, 
for  our  samples  of  the  race. 

Of  course,  unleu  you  are  to  allow  yourself  to  settle  down 
'into  misanthropy,  you  must  strive  against  all  this-  If  you 
look  diligently,  you  will  commonly  discern  some  excuse  for 


the  wrong-doing  which  disappointed  you.  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  ou^ht  to  persuade  yourself  that  the  wrong  was 
right :  hut  that  you  should  admit  picas  in  mitigation  of 
judgment.  And  you  ought  to  remember  a  most  certain 
fact,  which  is  practically  lorgottcn  on  a  hundred  occasion* ; 
to  wit,  that  in  dealing  with  human  nature  you  arc  dealing 
with  imperfect  and  warped  material,  and  you  must  maka 
the  best  of  the  crooked  stick  and  not  expect  that  it  will 
act  as  if  straight.  It  is  human  to  go  wrong,  as  we  all 
learnt  in  our  Latin  Grammar ;  yet  we  all  tenJ  sometime* 
to  be  not  merely  angry  but  surprised,  when  we  find  that 
the  fact  is  so. 

Then,  progressing  through  life,  the  flavor  of  all  things 
crows  fainter.  They  have  not  the  keen  relish  ihey  used  to 
have.  And  when  we  make  believe  very  much,  and  try  to 
keep  up  the  dear  old  way,  this  will  sometimes  make  nt 
bitterly  fuel  that  we  are  practising  upon  oursclvct  a  trans- 
parent delusion.  Let  the  name  of  Christmas  be  said  :  it 
will  suggest  many  things.  The  truth  is,  we  use  up  onr 
capacities.  Our  moral  senses  get  indurated  and  blunted. 
And  the  only  way  to  save  our  capacities  is  not  to  use  them. 
As  sure  as  they  are  used,  they  must  wear  out.  It  is  sin^ 
lar  to  see,  now  and  then,  an  example  of  unused  capacities 
of  feeling  abiding  in  their  first  freshness  in  people  who  are 
old-     An  B"ed  bachelor,  marrying  late,  finds  a  fresh  del^l 

in    Wiu  r-Kilrlrpn'a    wnva  whirh    Innkii    lATRTirrP.    In  a  man  who 


ways  which  looks  strange  t 


married  at  a  normal  period  of  his  life,  and  who  haa  got 
quite  accustomed  to  all  this.  1  defy  any  mortal  to  be 
always  in  a  rapture  wiih  what  you  have  about  you  every 
day.  But  over  all  these  notes  of  advancing  lite,  let  one 
be  named,  which  in  the  writer's  judgment  is  its  main  char- 
acteristic :  It  is  Alicuntion. 

You  come  to  csre  little  Ibr  things  and  people  for  whom 
you  used  to  care  much-  When  one  stops,  in  the  pilgrim- 
age, for  a  little  while,  and  tries  to  estimate  the  situation, 
and  to  think  how  it  is  with  one,  many  (I  believe)  would 
say  that  here  is  the  thing  which  most  strikes  thcni. 

Did  nu  sometimes  wonder,  as  children,  if  we  Ehould  ever 
come  not  to  care  at  all  for  our  native  scenes  ?  Did  we  not, 
as  boys  and  girls,  look  at  the  trees  and  fields  we  knew,  and 
the  little  river,  and  wonder  if  we  should  live  to  have  been 
for  years  far  away  from  them,  and  yet  not  care  ?  Did  we 
wonder  if  we  ehould  come  at  last  not  to  care  Tor  our  father 
and  mnther,  and  our  little  brothers  and  sisters :  to  be  sep- 
arated from  them  for  months  and  years,  and  not  mind?  A 
characteristic  of  advancing  years,  1  fear,  is  a  growing  self- 
ishness ;  a  shrivelling  up  of  all  the  real  interests  of  life 
into  the  narrow  compass  of  one's  own  personality.  N<rt 
indeed  in  all  cases,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  so.  I  remark 
how  men  with  large  families  do  not  mind  a  bit  though  their 
children  are  scattered  far  away.  I  used  to  wonder  how 
theri>oreit —  the  severance  of  the  little  circle,  (lie  lessening 
confidence  as  the  little  creatures  grow  older ;  I  wonder  yet 
But  it  seems  plain  that  there  are  men  and  women,  not  bad 
men  and  women  either  as  the  world  goes,  who,  if  tlicir  own 
worldly  comforts  are  provided  for,  do  not  care  nt  all  aboat 
their  chilren.     Sore  and  humbling  alienation  1 

The  inferior  animals  are  devoted  to  their  young  ones 
with  an  affection  which  transcends  human  devotion,  so 
long  as  the  young  ones  need  their  affection.  When  the 
young  ones  come  not  to  need  them  any  longer,  they  come 
not  to  care  at  all  for  those  young  ones :  even  not  to  reco^ 
nize  them  as  such.  This  morning,  being  in  a  Highland 
glen,  I  heard  from  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  tlio  river,  a 

Siteous  and  heart-broken  bleating  of  many  sheep.  Their 
imbs  had  been  taken  away  from  them.  What  an  amonnt 
of  misery  was  on  that  heathery  hill  I  It  is  very  strange 
and  perple:ting  to  think  how  these  poor  creatures  are  not 
only,  like  us,  sensitive  to  physical  pain  from  material 
causes,  but  know  spiritual  sorrow,  coming  through  tlw 
affections.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  argument  lor  im- 
mortality, drawn  from  the  immateriality  of  that  in  us  which 
thinks  and  feels,  is  just  as  good  to  prove  the  immortally 
of  the  soul  of  a  dog  or  a  sheep,  as  of  tho  soul  of  a  man. 
And  I  have  oflen  wished  that  one  could  look  into  the  heart 
of  some  suffering  animal,  not  enduring  pain  but  eadniini 
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■oiTon,  and  understand  nbal  iC  is  like.  Aa  the  desolate 
blentiags  trenc  on  all  day,  it  was  and  to  think  thnt  tho  poor 
creftturea  must  juat  got  over  their  wrmxr.  They  nauld 
never  see  thiiir  lambs  a^ain.  And  in  a  Tew  days  tbey  would 
Dot  miss  thum.  Just  the  like  ynu  may  see,  many  times,  in 
human  beiuga.  The  human  being  geta  over  things  more 
ilowly,  but  just  as  entirely.  The  moiher  that  carefully 
wrapped  up  a  hxk.  of  her  little  boy's  hair,  and  kept  it  amid 
her  treasures,  possibly  ofter  fire  and  twenty  yeara,  the  boy 
being  groirn  up  and  lutTin«  married  some  one  she  did  not 
like,  develops  into  the  unrelenting  persecutor  of  her  bod. 
The  little  boy  that  goes  away  to  school,  liomeaick  and 
haart-broken,  lives  to  outgrow  all  that  tenderness  of  feeling, 
—  not  a  sham  cynic,  irbich  ia  ailly,  bnt  a  real  one,  which  is 
bftteful.  Brothers,  once  always  together  in  lessons  and  in 
play,  are  set  down  in  life  far  apart,  and  get  out  of  the  way 
of  writing  to  one  another,  and  become  little  other  than 
■trangers.  A  lad  j^a  out  from  his  home,  away  to  another 
country,  to  make  ha  way  in  life :  how  bitter  a  price  we 
pay  in  partings  for  our  Indian  empire!  But  year  after 
yeaf  goes  over :  and  ho  lives  on  in  the  distant  place,  with 
■  life  quite  severed  from  tho  old  life  of  home :  ihe  abort 
perfunctory  letters  showing  sadly  lo  the  ageing  parent's 
Leart  what  a  severance  time  and  ap^cc  have  made.  I  re- 
member how  as  a  boy  I  uaed  to  nonderUiat  a  jocular,  puffy 
old  cenllcnian  could  live  on  quite  jovially,  while  one  boy 
waa  in  India,  another  in  New  Zealand,  another  in  Jamaica. 
I  thought  of  rosy  little  faces,  with  curly  hair,  gathering  at 
the  father's  knee  by  the  winter  Greiide  to  hear  a  story ; 
not  trustiid  for  an  hour  out  of  eii;lit :  running  to  their 
mother  with  every  little  trouble.  Wljile  tho  fact  was  of 
hard  worldly  countenances  with  the  big  moustache  and  the 
prizzling  hair  and  tho  indurated  heart :  of  men  who,  com- 
ing home,  would  havo  found  father  and  mother  a  bore,  and 
treated  them  with  thinly  diaguised  impatience :  of  souls  in- 
troduced into  a  region  of  new  cares  and  thoughts,  of  wlii;:h 
parenla  knew  nothing,  and  of  which  they  never  would  be 
told.  Tho  rltl  muat  come,  must  widuo  with  advancing 
time.  Not  more  really  were  tho  sheep  and  their  lambs  aep- 
arated,  thnn  parents  and  children,  in  most  cases,  by  sad 
oecesHty  must  be.  And  it  used  to  seem  to  me  stranger 
atill,  when  news  came  to  the  parents  in  Scotland  that  their 
boy  had  died,  far  away :  when  one  asked  how  many  years 
ha4  passcil  since  they  saw  him  last,  and  was  told  eight, 
t«n,  hrtcen  years.  IIow  little  they  knew  what  the  man  was 
like  that  died  I  The  son  they  knew  had  died  out  of  this 
world  long  before :  and  there  was  a  hard-featured  stranger 
in  his  place,  engaged  in  some  business  of  which  they  under- 
stood little,  and  perhaps  with  a  great  household  of  children 
aC  whom  the  old  parents  at  home  hardly  knew  the  names. 
Death  had  barely  increased  tho  alicnailon  wfaieb  continu- 
ing life  bad  madu.  Let  us  think  whose  little  ones  are  stilt 
around  us,  of  our  boys,  far  away,  walking  in  streets  we 
narer  saw,  coming  and  sitting  down  by  firesides  quite 
strange  to  us.  It  la  humbling,  but  it  is  true,  that  we  are 
alienated  from  our  children  ^most  as  iho  inferior  animals 
firom  their  young.  We  have  sense  to  see  how  sad  the  fact 
ia,  and  we  strive  againat  it  in  divers  waya :  but  the  fact  is 

Yon  may  not  like  to  admit  it,  but  you  are  alienated  from 
any  one  when  you  are  able  to  go  out  and  in,  and  get  through 
jour  day's  work,  he  being  absent  and  you  not  missing  him. 
Thai  ia  alienation.  And  if  so,  how  much  of  it  there  is  in 
thia  worid  I  We  can  do  without  almost  anybody.  We 
have  all  frequently  met  a  fellow-creature  who  could  do 
without  anybody  except  himself.  Tho  aPfeclions  that  clin^ 
to  parenla  and  home  die,  in  aomc  folk,  very  early.  And 
thnv  are  thoae  who  think  they  have  got  rid  of  a  somewhat 
diacredi table  weakness,  when  these  dwindle  and  go.  Tiiere 
is  something  touching  and  pleasant,  when  we  End  men  re- 
main unsophisticated  in  tAis  respect,  even  to  adtanced 
yean :  and  even  when  sufficiently  world-hardened  in  many 
reapects.  Nothing  in  Brougham's  life  gives  one  so  kindly 
an  idea  of  hi«  heart,  aa  tho  fact  that  when  away  from  her, 
in  London,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother  every  day. 
Savago  reviewer,  demagoguo  (not  in  a  bad  acme],  Member 
for  Torkshire,  counael  in  a  host  of  great  causes  and  some 


historical  ones,  ana)  ing  by  pure  force  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Lord  Cliancellor,  still  the  day  never  passed  on  which 
the  expected  letter  did  not  go,  did  not  come.  Those  who, 
when  another  Scotch  Chancellor  died,  malignantly  vilified 
him  before  he  waa  eold  in  bis  grave,  did  not  (It  is  to  be 
hoped)  know  anything  of  Lord  Campbell  unless  by  rumor : 
did  not  (surely)  know  how  through  his  early  struggles,  and 
his  first  years  at  the  bar,  and  on  till  he  was  burdened  with 
the  work  and  care  of  tho  Attomov-tieneral,  he  wrote  regu- 
lar and  long  letters  to  the  good  old  minister  of  Cupar,  set- 
ting  out  in  minute  detail  how  it  was  faring  with  his  absent 
son.  The  rising  lawyer  had  risen  no  higher  when  his  fa- 
ther died :  but  it  would  have  been  just  tho  same  (if  it  could 
have  been)  when  he  was  Chief  Justice.  And,  lo  go  to 
a  different  kind  of  man,  Dr.  James  Hamilton  (whose  Life 
ia  worth  reading)  :  amid  a  good  deal  that  was  narrow  ihera 
waa  the  lovable  about  the  letters  he  wrote,  (ill  he  died  a 
man  of  fifty-three,  to  My  dear  Mamma.  One  feels  that  it 
would  have  scemud  like  a  breaking  away  from  the  dear  old 
ways  of  chlldhooLi,  to  have  varied  the  manner  in  wbieh  tha 
young  lad  at  college  began  bis  first  letters  home. 

Thinking  of  the  inevitable,  or  all  hut  inevitable,  aliena- 
tion of  parents  and  children,  one  is  not  thinking  of  savage 
brutes,  like  Mr.  TliBckerny's  Osborne,  nor  of  proud  men 
like  Mr.  Dickens'  Dombey,  nor  of  heartless  monsters  like 
tho  latter  author's  Sir  John  Cheater,  nor  of  utter  devils  like 
Lord  Crabs :  not  of  men  one  has  known,  who  cut  off  their 
sons  with  a  shilling  because  of  some  offence  to  inonlinat« 
vanity ;  or  who  declared,  in  place  of  aiding  a  I'hild  in  dis- 
tress, that  he  had  made  his  bed  and  must  lie  on  it;  one 
ia  thinking  of  fairly  dtH^ent  folk,  not  bad,  only  jiassably  self- 
ish, passably  heartless,  indifferent  honest :  to  whom  oal  of 
sighi,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  is  out  ofm'md;  and  who 
might  just  aa  well  fight  against  the  law  of  gravitation  as 
against  tho  law  of  tlieir  nature.  Think  of  clmnge  in  social 
place  :  and  (he  change  in  the  relations  between  people 
which  it  makes.  When  one  has  known  of  n  poor  cottager 
and  his  wife,  pinching  themselves  blue  to  send  their  clever 
boy  to  a  Scotch  university  and  push  him  forward  into  the 
Church,  it  was  sad  to  think  of  the  estrangement  which  was 
sure  to  follow  tho  success  of  all  their  hnrd  toils  and 
schemes.  Kven  when  tho  son  ia  a  wortliy  tiillow,  what  a 
severance  that  dear-bought  education  must  make  ;  and 
when  ho  gets  a  living,  and  finda  himself  among  a  new  set 
of  associates,  and  perhaps  makes  a  resp^'ctablu  marriage, 
the  old  parents  will  seldom  see  him  :  and  it  will  be  with  a 
vague,  blank  sense  of  disappointment  when  tlicy  do.  Then 
he  may  not  bo  a  worthy  lellow,  but  a  heartless  humbug; 
who  designedly  draws  off  from  the  poor  old  pair  who  did 
everything  for  him,  and  bids  bis  mother  not  to  recognize 
him  when  she  meets  him  in  the  street  with  any  of  his  gen- 
teel friends.  I  hata  the  word  gtnttei:  but  it  is  ihu  right 
word  here.  I  have  known  auch  an  animal,  coming  home 
for  a  few  days'  visit,  upbraid  his  poor  old  mother  for  not 
aufliciently  polishing  his  boots :  and  superciliously  smile  at 
her  innoranco  of  his  meaning  when  be  bade  her  take  away 
his  clothes  and  brush  them. 

1  don't  say  whoso  fault  it  was,  or  whether  it  was  any- 
body's fault,  hut  it  alwaya  grated  on  one  painfully  to  hear 
of  old  John  MuLiver  working  for  hia  eighteen  pence  a  iw, 
an  old  laboring  man,  when  his  son,  not  seen  by  him  lor 
many  a  day  and  year,  waa  known  to  fame  aa  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  and  then  aa  Lord  Clyde.  That  eminimt  man 
was  unlucky  in  the  matter  of  names.  To  tho  name  of 
Campbell  ho  had  no  more  right  than  I  havi; :  and  his  title 
was  taken  from  the  name  of  a  river  with  which  he  had 
nothing  carihly  to  do.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  so 
awkward  for  the  Field-Marshall  to  have  walked  into  the 
old  laborer's  cottage,  perhaps  father  and  son  would  have 
found  so  little  in  common,  that  it  may  have  been  wiae  in 
the  peer,  instcail  of  going  to  see  hia  fathfr,  to  send  a  littla 
mouev  now  and  then  lo  the  parish  minister  io  bo  applied 
to  the  increase  of  his  comlbrts.  No  doubt  Berkeley  Square, 
and  the  little  island  in  the  Hebrld^,  were  not  five  hun- 
dred, but  five  hundred  millions  of  miles  apart.  All  I  tay 
ia,  that  as  a  young  man,  it  pained  one's  heart  to  know  that . 
utter  alienation.    Never  waa  a  huge  ram,  with  great  curl- 
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log  boms,  more  estranged  from  the  sheep  it  was  taken 
from  as  a  trembling  little  kmb  six  years  before,  amid 
piteous  bleatinca  on  citlier  part,  than  (by  the  very  nature 
of  things)  was  F.  M.  Lord  Clyde  from  old  John  McLiver. 
If  I  ivere  such  an  old  John,  I  would  rathur  my  son  did  not 
become  so  great.  For  then,  in  my  failing  days,  he  would 
cheer  me  by  kind  words  and  looks  (better  than  ihe  five 

Eund  note  sent  to  the  minister  to  give  me  by  instalments]  : 
would  be  by  me  when  I  breadio  my  last,  and  he  would 
lay  my  poor  weary  head  in  the  grave.  • 

This  special  estrangement  which  comes  of  social  differ- 
ence CKista,  and  is  felt,  even  where  it  is  cootinually  and 
heartily  fought  against.  My  friend  Smith  tells  me  that  he 
well  knew  a  certain  man,  who,  rising  from  the  humblest 
origin,  had  attained  great  wealth  and  standing;  and  who, 
by  and  by,  made  a  great  marri:ige.  To  the  marriage  feast 
his  old  father  was  brought,  who  had  been  a  laboring  man 
through  a  long  lift;,  till  bis  rich  sod  made  him  comlbrtable 
Id  his  last  years.  Tlie  tie  of  filial  affection  was  unbroken  : 
and  the  rii;h  man  (who  was  a  pood  man)  was  proud  and 
not  ashamed  of  having  made  his  own  way  :  so  the  homely 
old   workingman    was   presented   amid  the    galhering  of 

Snd  folk.  But  one  felt  the  alienation  was  there,  when 
big  friends,  at  borne  with  the  son,  and  desiring  lo  be 
most  kind  to  the  larher,  yet  gazed  upon  the  father  as  a 
curious  old  phenomenon.  And  the  poor  old  father  himself 
was  not  at  his  case  with  his  changed  son. 


Turning  over  a  new  leaf  in  life,  you  know  how  misty  the 
old  life  soon  grows.  Ono  forgets,  as  a  reality,  the  former 
way  of  life       -     ■  .■  .      .         .. 

feelir^, 

Anglican  Church,  who  was  born  and  brought  up  in  an- 
other communion.  Does  Archbl^^hop  Tait  clicriah  any 
distinct  recollection  of  his  years  in  Lbe  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  he  indeed  left,  but  in  which  bis  fathers  lived  and 
died  'I  Docs  he  not  find  it  awkward  to  speak  (if  En^lifh 
people  do  so  speak)  of  the  Church  o/our/aihtrti  Does  he 
remember,  seated  in  etate  on  the  throne  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  the  hideous  but  costly  St.  Stephen's  at  Edin- 
btu^h  where  bo  used  to  go  as  boy  and  lad  ?  It  is  curious 
for  one  who  is  liimself  a  Scotchman  to  look  at  the  good 
prelate,  and  listen  to  him;  and  Crack  out  the  old  thing 
whence  he  rose ;  the  occasional  breaking  forth  of  tlie  aban- 
doned Scotch  accent,  and  manifold  further  traces  of  Scotch 
training  in  his  youth,  A  Scot,  no  matter  how  denational- 
iced,  no  matter  how  AngliGed,  can  never  escape  detection 
by  a  fellow-countryman.  And  it  is  very  amusing  when  one 
finds  a  Scot,  speaking  by  terrible  efibrt  with  a  much  more 
English  accent  than  any  Englishman,  here  and  there  betray 
llie  old  Adam,  by  some  awtuUy  Doric  word.  Easily  could 
the  writer  give  wonderful  examples  of  what  he  describes. 
But  it  would  not  do.     And  it  shall  not  be  done. 

Hy  friend  Smith  recently  related  to  me  certain  facts, 
indicating  how  far  he  was  alienated  from  the  associations 
of  his  youth.  He  informed  that  he  sat  next  his  old  sweet- 
heart in  a  railway  carriage  for  a  hundred  miles,  and  did 
not  know  her  at  all.  He  taw  a  fat,  middle-aged  matron, 
with  a  red  face :  but  nothing  remained  there  of  the  airy 
sylph  of  dancing-school  davs.  He  did  not  find  out  who 
she  wa",  till  some  one  told  him  at  tbe  journey's  end. 
Smith  was  no  more  than  thirty-nine.  But  as  ha  communi- 
cated this  information,  his  visage  was  rueful,  and  he  shook 
his  head  from  side  to  side  several  times  as  though  there 
were  something  in  it  to  shake.  He  plainly  thought  that  he 
was  very  old. 

Most  readers  will  know  how  they  have  forgot  old  school 
companions,  and  even  old  college  friends.  At  school, 
many  boys  sort  themselves  in  pairs,  by  elective  affinity. 
Two  boys  are  chums :  always  together  in  the  playground  ; 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the  world.  At  least 
it  used  to  be  so.  Do  we  sometimes  wonder,  in  graver 
years,  if  an  old  friend  remembers  us :  if  he  is  living  yet  7 
At  college,  one  is  so  far  sophisticated,  that  there  is 
rarely  the  warm  attachment  of  schoolboy  days.  Yet  there 
were  great  friends  too :  twenty,  five-and-twenty  yeara  ago  I 
But  yonng  men  are  bad  letter^writors :  tbey  are  set  in  life 


far  apart ;  letters  gradually  cease:  there  is  a  kind  thought 
now  and  then ;  but  the  rift  has  ^Mwn  a  river.  People 
grow  worldly  of  spirit,  too,  and  frightened.  If  one  bad 
the  chance  to  go  and  call  for  an  old  friend,  unseen  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  whose  home  is  six  hundred  miles  off; 
thould  not  one  hesitate  whether  to  go  7  Une  does  not  know 
what  reception  one  minht  mceL  A  sharp  face  mipht  look 
at  you,  not  without  the  suspicion  that  yon  designed  to 
borrow  money-     Which  you  would  not  get. 

It  is  a  touching  proof  how  not  many  years  m^  sever  old 
and  fast  friends,  which  jou  may  find  in  Keble's  Life ;  in  the 
record  how  Newman  and  he  met  at  Keble's  door,  and 
neither  recognized  the  other.  Newman  tells  us  he  did  not 
know  Keble,  and  Keble  asked  Newman  who  he  was :  which 
question  he  answered  by  presenting  his  card.  I  think  it 
was  not  ten  years  since  they  last  had  met.  It  is  very  sad 
and  strange. 

There  are  many  more  tilings  one  woold  wish  to  say : 
but  in  treating  such  a  subject  there  is  a  temptation  to  go 
too  much  to  personal  experience.  And  that  must  not  be. 
So  let  me  tear  up  some  notes  I  had  made,  of  other  things 
to  be  said,  and  behold  them  consume  away  in  this  little 
fire.  Let  it  be  said,  summing  up  matters,  that  looking  at 
even  a  hale,  well-preserved,  gray-headed  old  individual, 
the  thing  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  him  just  at  present  ia, 
how  time  and  change  have  grwiually  alienated  him  from 
old  things  and  old  associates :  se1f-concentred  him :  lefl  a 
great  chasm  all  around  him  :  isolated  him :  left  no  one 
really  near  him  :  lefl  him  alone.  U  his  wife  is  dead,  or  if 
he  were  never  married,  he  is  lonely  as  though  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  Atlantic.  His  professional  friends  and  his 
club  friends  may  like  him  well  enough  ;  but  who  is  fool 
enough  to  fancy  that  club  friends  and  professional  friends 
will  care  much  when  he  dies  ?  There  is  in  tiulh  a  golf 
between  you  and  such.  His  children  are  remote,  even 
though  dwelling  in  tbe  same  house.  His  own  youth,  and 
early  manhood,  and  tbe  main  toils  and  interests  of  his  life, 
have  receded  into  dim  distance,  and  look  spectral  there. 
Life  tends  to  converge  upon  himself,  and  his  own  physical 
comforts :  and  it  is  very  wretched  to  come  to  that 
Wherefore,  my  friends,  let  us  keep  close  together  I  It  is  a 
blessing  to  have  some  one  so  near  you,  that  you  may  lell 
(sure  ol*  attentive  sympathy)  all  you  do,  all  you  wish  and 
fear,  all  you  think,  in  so  i'ar  as  words  sufBce  to  tell  that. 
And  from  such  a  one  you  will  hear  the  same.  It  is  not 
selfishness  or  egotism  that  prompts  such  confidence :  it  ii 
the  desire  to  couuter-work  that  increasing  alienation, 
which  in  the  latter  years  tends  to  estrange  us  from  others, 
to  throw  us  in  upon  ourselves,  to  make  us  quite  alone. 
Keep  s,s  near  as  you  will,  there  is  still  an  inevitable  space 
between:  a  certain  distance  between  you  and  yourDest 
friends  in  this  world. 
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isidcrablti  portion  of  the  "folk-lore  "  of  every  coun- 
try have  a  very  real  subjective  interest  —  that  is,  by  the 
insight  they  afford  into  the  national  character  and  circum- 
stances of  narrators  and  believers.  From  this  point  of 
view,  stories,  which  at  first  sight  appear  no  more  than  tbe 
useless  and  fragmentary  caprices  of  idle  superstition,  prove 
—  I  use  the  term  apologetically — skeleton  keys  where- 
with at  times  we  may  unlock  much  that  refuses  to  open  to 
the  regular  instruments   of  evidential  investigation,   and 

giin  access  to  treasures  else  not  only  hidden  but  unattainable, 
r,  as  stars,  veiled  from  view  by  the  nearer  splendor  of 
(he  day,  come  out  distinct  by  night,  so  that  the  same  dark- 
ness which  conceals  from  us  whatever  is  close  at  hand, 
extends  our  range  of  vision  to  that  which  was  before  lost 
to  it  in  tbe  distance ;  so  f»i-tiS  affinities  of  race,  the 
burled  subatratnm  of  real  national  character,  traces  of  pre- 
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luitoric  events,  and  mnchelie  that  the  fuller  light  of  recent 
times  eB'acea  from  the  palimpsest  of  history,  l)ecome  aft- 
pareot  to  sight  in  tho  shadow  of  the  Digbt-side  of  humnn 
nature.  And  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  these  fanci- 
ful tales  have  their  worth,  as  showing  tha  like  workings  of 
mea's  minds  under  like  circQmstanees  and  conditions. 

However,  lo  avoid  all  danger  of  entaunlement  in  a  very 
profitless  discuEsioo,  I  may  as  well  frotn  me  outset  remark 
that,  in  thus  considering  spectrai  stories  from  their  human 
or  subjective  aide,  I  have  no  tutention  of  impugnioi;,  any 
more  than  of  asserting,  their  objective  or  pneter-bumiiu 
character:  I  simply  prescind  from  it.  For,  in  fact,  the 
correspondence,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  identity 
of  external  and  of  mental  phenomena,  the  impossibility  of 
separating,  except  in  abstract  classification,  between  the 
"  8go  "  that  perceives  and  the  "  non-ego  "  that  is  perceived, 
are  aoC  less  certain  axioms  of  philosophical  truth  than  the 
aoitj  and  permanence  of  force,  the  convertibility  of  so- 
called  mind  and  matter,  and  tlie  ultimate  identity  of  the 
ptienomenal  and  complex,  of  which  they  are  the  necessary 
corollaries.  But,  in  the  particular  instance  of  the  subject 
before  us,  the  external  or  "  non-ego  "  side  may  be  safely 
left  out  of  question,  since  its  isolated  and  capricious  phe- 
nomena supply  no  clue  to  useful  research.  "  A  good  Mus- 
lim will  not  occupy  himself  with  that  wliich  does  not  con- 
cern him,"  said,  or  is  reported  to  have  said,  Mahomet  one 
day,  in  answer  to  an  impertinent  and  meddlesome  ques- 
tioner; and  &  sound  mind,  whether  Muslim  or  other,  will 
decline  (o  waste  time  and  trouble  on  a  subject  of  mere  cn- 
riouty,  unlikely  to  be  gratified,  and,  were  it  even  gratiSed, 
utterly  sterile. 

_  Restricting^  ourselves  accordingly  to  the  purely  subjec- 
tive import  of  these  uncanny  stories,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
the  wide  extent  of  their  geographical  area,  and  how  not 
nnfrequeotly  phantasms  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  and 
undesirable  property  of  some  particular  country  or  race, 
■how  their  unwelcome  forms  in  other  and  far-distant 
regions,  and  amon^  races  of  no  apparent  community,  how- 
ever remote,  of  ongin.  I  have  myself  had  a  story,  first 
told  me  by  a  Norfolk  fireside,  repeated  to  me  under  a 
Hindoo  thatch  in  Guzerat;  and  have  found  the  native  of 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  su^ect  to  the  same  ghostly 
terrors  as  the  fisherman  of  the  Scottish  coast.  But  the 
stranoest  coincidence  is  that  when  the  specific  and  distinc- 
tive lorm  assumed  b^  the  superstition  is  one  independent, 
•o  &r  as  can  be  discerned,  at  least,  not  only  of  popular 
creed,  education,  tradition,  or  custom,  hut  even  of  the 
circumstantial  surroundings  and  adjuncts  which  might  else 
with  tolerable  probability  be  assigned  as  explanatory  of 
the  peculiar  idea  or  phantom.  And  it  is  exactly  to  this 
duB  that  some  of  the  spectre-tales  current  in  this  Footic 
region  —  the  same  which  supplied  Ovid  with  his  "  Tristia," 
Chrysostom  with  a  tomb,  OOenbach  with  an  opera-title, 
and  myself  with  a  consulate  —  belong. 

Asia  Minor,  with  its  wild  variety  of  scenery,  its  many 
historical  memories,  its  vigorous  and  semt-civilizcd,  or, 
rather,  more  than  semi-barlMrous  races,  each  of  which  de- 
velops itself  much  after  its  own  fashion  under  the  decrepit 
rule  of  the  effete  Osmanlee,  has,  it  might  easily  be  antici- 
pated, an  unnsually  large  share  in  these  equivocal  treas- 
nres  of  imagination,  some  of  them  resembling,  even  to 
their  supplementary  details,  those  existing  elsewhere, 
•ome  more  distinctive  in  their  local  coloring  and  sliape. 
The  banshee  of  Ireland,  the  haunted  house  of  England, 
the  Scandinavian  fetch,  the  Arab  ghoul,  the  Teutonic 
witch,  the  Celtic  sorcerer,  even  the  universal  "  revenant," 
m-,  if  I  may  b«  allowed  the  expression,  commonplace  ghost, 
have  each  and  all  their  counterpart,  sometimes  their 
identity,  in  what  was  once  the  Empire  of  Trebizond.  How 
mnch  of  them  is  exotic,  how  much  indigenous,  would  not 
always  be  easy  to  decide.  But  a  couple  of  specimens,  se- 
lected out  of  the  countless  wonder-tales  of  the  land,  may 
suffice,  whether  fco'  conjecture  or  amusement. 

We  have,  I  should  think,  all  of  us  listened,  with  awe, 
perhaps,  in  our  childhood,  and  certainly  with 


dte  feeling   in   later  yean,   to   legendary   stories    of  I 
^  the   mine,"    the    '"   '      - "  •■     ■ 


"  apirita   rt   1 


"little   folk,"    "oobolds," 


dwarfs,"  and  whatever  other  descriptive  name 

Ihoy  may  rejoice  in,  who,  in  Germany  especially,  were  or 
still  arc  said  to  frequent  mines  and  mining  districts,  and 
to  keep  watch,  occasionally  with  beneficent,  more  often 
with  malicious  purpose,  over  the  treasures  of  hidden  metal. 
Who  has  not  heard  how  jealously  these  '■  little  men  " 
guard  the  veins  of  precious  ore  ;  what  cunning  devices 
they  employ  to  baffle  human  research;  how,  il  surprised 
by  some  unforeseen  accident  or  superior  skill,  they  go  about 
to  ransom  their  secret  by  presenting  the  intruder  with  a 
piece  ^  or,  perhaps,  the  more  orthodox  numl)er  of  three 
pieces  —  of  what  seems  at  first  mere  rubbish,  lighted  char- 
coal it  may  be,  or  refuse  slag,  but  which,  if  not  orer- 
bastily  cast  awny,  discovers  itself  by  Ihe  morning  li^ht  to 
be  pure  silver  or  red  gold  1  Though,  indeed,  in  all  the 
tales  1  can  call  to  mind,  the  gift  proves  always  ol'  evil  omen, 
and  one  way  or  other  brings  misfortune  on  the  receiver  — 
phantasms  of  which  tho  Harz  Mountains  are,  if  I  remember 
right,  the  beadqunrlers,  although  not  unknown  to  German 
miners  elsewhere ;  in  Saxony,  for  instance.  Certainly, 
these  mountaiO'dnarfs  bear  a  preeminently  Teuionio 
stamp ;  in  Europe  itself  the  Cluricane,  and  Ihe  Celtic 
"  good-folk  "  in  general,  are  of  a  different  type ;  while  in 
the  Asiatic  lands  tenanted  by  the  "  Semitic  "  races  the 
entire  genus  is  unknown  ;  though,  perhaps,  the  scarcity  of 
mines  in  that  part  of  tho  East  may  suSiciently  account  for 
the  absence  of  their  guardian  sprites.  Even  in  India, 
where  minej  are  of  ancient  date,  and  phantom-tales  of 
almost  eveiT  description  luxuriant  enougli,  I  never  heard 
or  read  of  this  particular  kind. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  considerable  surprise,  that 
bare,  on  the  Pontic  corner  of  the  Euxine  coast,  in  this 
most  un-European  and  nn-Teutonic  angle  of  God's  earth, 
and  among  a  population  of  mixed  origin  certainly,  but  in 
which  Turanian  blood  and  institutions  have  long  predomi- 
nated, I  lately  came  —  in  hearsay,  of  course  —  on  the 
identical  diuiinutive  objects  of  my  childhood's  wondei^ 
ment,  and  found  them,  moreover,  in  full  possession  of  the 
popular  belief.  But  I  must,  if  the  impatience  of  my 
readers  will  permit,  preface  my  tale  with  enough  of  cir- 
cumstance and  description  to  render  it  intelligible  to  those 
—  the  greater  number  —  for  whom  Trebizond  and  Pontus 

About  filly  miles  inland  hence,  south  of  Trebizond, 
amono  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  wluch  knit  the  backbone 
of  Anatolia,  and  divide  those  groat  tributaries  of  tlie 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  from  the  many 
but  less  celebratt^d  waters  that  flow  into  the  Black  Sea 
pool,  is  situated  the  small  town  of  "  Silverborougb,"  such 
being  the  literal  translation  of  its  Turkish  name,  Guraesh- 
khaneh.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  extensive  metallif- 
erous district,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead;  the  last  being  the 
most  abundant,  as  the  hrst  the  most  precious  of  its  ores. 
The  town  itself  is  perched  high  up  on  a  precipitous  moun- 
tain side  of  shaly  rock,  some  S,000  feet  above  tho  sea; 
and  immediately  overheard  frowns  a  black  cliff,  pierced 
by  a  lanre  cavernous  entrance,  which  once  led  to  the  prin- 
cipal shaft  of  the  Hiiver  mines  whence  tho  place  has  iU 
name.  These  mines  are  said  to  have  been  worked  in  the 
times  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  of  the  Roman  colonists, 
of  the  Pontic  kings,  it  may  be  [  but  of  these  last  every 
memory  has  long  since  perished  from  tha  birth-land  of 
Mithridates.  Certainly  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  they  yielded  a  very  respectable  income  to 
their  possessors,  tho  Begs,  or  hereditary  land-owners  of 
the  neighborhood,  who  extracted  the  ore,  end  smelted  it 
on  the^pot,  after  tho  rough,  but  not  wholly  unskilled, 
fashion  of  the  country  workmen. 

But  in  an  evil  hour  for  tho  Ottoman  Empire,  Sultan 
Mahmoud  the  Second  ascended  the  throne  of  Stamboul, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Begs  of  Gumesh-khaneh 
had  to  descend  from  theirs  — when  the  Turkish  autocrat 
inaugurated  those  measures  which  time-serving  and  short- 
sighted flattery  called  the  reform,  but  which  were,  in  the 
instinctively  sounder  judgment  of  the  East  itself,  the  first 
and  fatal  steps  to  tho  final  decadence  and  disintegration  of 
the  empire  by  the  resumption  of  the  old  military  and  semi- 
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fendat  land  tenure*,  and  tbe  abolition  of  all  berediUrj' 
privileges,  whether  enjoyed  by  Aj-htts,  Begf,  or  Pashks, 
BXtept  Ilia  own.  Then,  —  was  it  chance  7  was  it  design  7 
it  b  nard  to  find  out  the  troth  in  a  matter  like  this  —  bat 
•carecly  had  the  recently-appointed  officials  of  the  new 
eovernmcDt  system  taken  ine  minea  of  Gunie»h-kh»nch 
into  tlicir  bands,  than  a  flood  of  water,  poured  forth  from 
a  subterraneous  spring  deep  in  tlio  heart  of  ihc  mountain 
itself,  burst  into  the  centm  shaft,  and,  epreading,  filled 
erery  clianibcr  and  gallery.  The  misvhitf  was.  En  a  coun- 
try desiitulc  alike  of  capital  and  of  engineerini;  means 
sufGciuiit  lo  clear  the  subiDerged  excavations,  irreparable ,' 
and  from  that  day  to  the  present  the  mine  has  remained 
unworked  and  unproductive.  But  the  eavernous  entry  is 
still  half  oj)en,  and  the  neglected  heaps  of  slag,  mixed 
with  Iragments  of  rich  silver  ore  piltd  up  nf  ar  its  mouih, 
bear  witness  to  the  copiousness  of  the  mineral  veins  within. 
8omc  time  ago  I  visited  the  spot,  and  remarked  witli  a 
little  surprise  that  tbe  townsfolk,  who  in  these  districts 
are  usually  eaijcr  enough  to  perform  duty  as  guides  to  a 
European  explorer,  in  the  vague  hope  that  his  superior 
knowledge  may  discover  "something  lo  their  advantage," 
manifested  on  thia  occasion  an  unwillingness  to  accompany 
which  I  could  not  at  tbe  time  account  for  :  it  was  not  till 
several  months  later  that  I  learnt  the  reason. 

A  thousand  feet  below  the  crag,  in  the  deep  valley 
where  the  rapid  Charshoot  River  ruthes  by  on  its  way  to 
the  Black  iiea,  there  lies  on  either  ndu  of  tbe  stream  a 
lovely  e.ipanse  of  garden  and  orchard,  the  bright  green 
foliage  contrasting  with  the  black  and  pjiliiiterud  rocks 
around.  These  orchards,  now  that  the  mines  are  no  longer 
worked,  are  the  principal  occupation  and  resource  of  the 
town  of  Gumesh-libaneh,  and  are  celebrated  l]irou;;hout 
the  land  for  the  excellence  of  their  produce,  pears  c-pe- 
rially;  bat  (ho  prolonged  cold  of  winter  —  for  enow  lies 
here  on  the  ground  three  months  at  a  etrelch  —  do'-s  not 
allow  tbe  more  delicate  fruits  of  Smyrna  and  the  South. 

Along  tliQ  margin  of  this  orchard  strip,  ttctween  it  and 
the  steep  ascent  leading  up  to  the  town  itself  and  the 
deserted  mines,  passes  the  high-road  of  Krzroum  and 
Trebizond,  — a  road  no  longer,  it  is  true,  tlironged  by  the 
Persia  caravans,  which  it  almost  monopolized  before 
Russia  bad  flung  open  the  gates  of  the  Caucasus,  that 
secular  barrier  between  Kast  and  West,  but  still  a  buay 
highway  by  day,  and  even,  in  the  warmer  season  of  the 
rear,  by  night )  and  not  much  better  adapted  to  bo  the 
haunt  of  solitude- loving  spectres,  than  would  be,  say,  the 
road  of  Hammersmith  or  of  Putney- 
It  was  precisely  here,  however,  that  the  mountain  dwarfs, 
or  little  men  of  the  mine,  took  a  fancy  to  show  tbem^etves 
afler  the  liuliion  which  1  will  now  relate,  as  one  summer 
afternoon  I  beard  tbe  tale  from  a  person  who  had  been,  or 
certainly  professed  to  have  been,  an  eyewitness  of  the 
event;]  a  i]uiet,  prosaic,  sallow-faced,  shop-keeping  Mo- 
hammedan of  Trebizond,  with  no  "speculation  in  his  orbs" 
beyond  that  of  retail  buying  and  selling ;  bia  parentage  of 
that  mongrel  breed  here  called  Turk  or  Osmanlee,  and  in 
wbieh  the  aboriginal  llberene  stock  seems  to  liave  lieen 
crossed  with  Byzantine,  Turkoman,  and  'I'urki^b  blood  in 
about  equal  proportions.  1  was  seated  with  him,  Kastern 
manner,  in  bij  sliop,  talking,  as  the  phrase  goes,  of  "  every- 
thing and  nothing,"  when,  the  eonversalion  happening  to 
turn  on  mines  and  metals,  he  volunteered  tbe  following 
story,  which  J  give,  as  nearly  as  1  can  remember,  in  his 
own  words. 

" In  Ihu  summer  of  the  year  before  last,"  said  be.  "I 
went  to  Guniesh-kbaneh  on  business,  and  remained  there  a 
few  days.  'Ilie  heat  was  excessive;  so  when  I  set  out  to 
return,  I  waited  till  near  sunset,  intending  to  go  no  further 
that  evening  than  a  village  some  two  hours'  distant  on  tbe 
bigh-rond,  and  tliere  to  pass  tlie  nighL  A  Greek  friend  of 
mine  from  the  town  "  (I  should  here  remark  (liat  the 
name  "  Greek  ''  has  in  this  neighborhood  nothing  synony- 
mous wiih  "  Hiillene,"  but  simply  means  one  tielong  lo  the 
Greek  or  "orthodox  "  form  of  Chrislianiiy :  this  class  com- 
prises about  a  tlitrd  of  tbe  natives  in  the  Guniesh-khaneU 
■mountains,  those  probably  in  whom  the  later  Byzantine 


element  predominates)  "joined  me  as  I  was  leavinz  the 
place;  he  was  going  in  the  same  direction  as  myself  It 
was  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  night  soon  overtook  na, 
but  tbe  moon  was  up  and  bright,  so  that  the  road  lay 
before  us  as  clear  as  by  day.  We  Icfl  the  last  itraggUng 
houses  behind  u',  but  the  gardens,  as  you  know,  con^nne 
for  a  good  way  furlbcr  alongside  the  bigbwny  ;  everything 
was  silent  and  still,  not  a  living  creature  in  sight- 

"  Suddenly  from  under  tbe  black  shadow  of  an  orchard 
close  on  our  right  hand,  a  number  of  figures  issued  forth, 
and  placed  themselves  full  in  onr  path.  Tlicy  resembled 
humsn  beings  in  everything  except  size;  for  their  height, 
which  was  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  of  all,  did  not  ex- 
ceed afoot  and  a  half  at  most.  But,  this  peculiarity  apart, 
they  were  perfectly  well  formed,  and  all  dressed  alike,  in  a 
sort  of  dark  green  cloth,  richly  ornamented  with  silver; 
every  one  of  them  wore,  too,  a  silver-mounted  dagger  at 
his  girdle.  One  aflcr  another,  in  long  procession,  they 
emerged  from  the  low  ground  and  thidt-planled  tree*  by 
the  roadside,  and  ranged  themselves  in  tbe  white  moon- 
Ii)r1it  across  tbe  way  ;  tben  coming  forward  they  made  a 
circle  round  un,  and  hade  us  by  signs  leave  ihc  road  and 
come  along  wi(h  them.  I  looked  towards  the  Greek,  my 
compnnion.  and  he  to  me;  but  surprise  or  something  else 
bad  taken  from  us  all  power  of  speech,  and  we  ol>eyed  in 
silence.  Tbe  little  figures,  which  seemed  all  to  act  in  con- 
cert, without  any  particular  leader,  now  led  us  off  tha 
highway,  and  conducted  us  by  a  side-path  winding  among 
the  orchards  lower  down,  but  without  our  coming  near  iha 
river ;  tboagli  in  what  direction  J  could  not  make  oat 
But  as  we  went  on  threading  our  way  between  the  trees, 
my  courage  began  to  return,  so  1  whispered  to  my  human 
friend,  and  asked  him  what  these  strange  little  creatiirea 
might  be,  and  whether  we  had  not  best  get  away  from 

"  In  a  hurried  voice  be  answered  that  be  knew  ihcm  well 
for  what  they  were,  tbe  spirits  of  the  mine  :  that  if  we  did 
not  resist  (hem  they  would  do  us  no  liarm,  but  that  any 
attempt  at  escape  would  be  unwise  and  dangerous. 

'■  So  we  continued  walking  on  and  on  in  silence,  like  cap- 
tives to  the  curious  hand,  till  we  found  ourselves  in  a  balf- 
oiMn  space,  almost  clear  of  trees,  and  brijililly  lighted  up 
by  the  moon  overhead;  around  were  thick-planted  gar- 
dens and  deep  slindow.  Here  the  dwarfs  made  signs  to 
us —  they  seemed  chary  of  words  —  to  stop  and  sit  down ; 
we  did  so,  taking  our  places  among  (he  dry  leaves  on  the 
grass,  while  the  ([ueer  little  figures,  with  their  dark  dresses 
and  bigb-peaked  silvi-r-ed^eJ  hoods,  posted  themselves  on 

"My  companion  was  the  first  to  break  tbe  lilcnce,  by 
asking  them  why  ihey  had  detained  us,  and  what  they 
wanted  of  osY  Tliey  answered,  but  in  a  hollow,  distant- 
sounding  voice,  that  seemed  to  come  from  no  one  amongst 
them  in  particular,  and  to  be  more  like  an  echo  than 
spoken  words,  that  we  had  no  right  to  be  travelling  the 
road  at  that  hour,  and  having  once  captured  us  tliey  did 
not  intend  letting  us  go-  Tbe  moon  was  at  the  full ;  but 
nLw  her  light  faded,  though  there  was  no  cloud  in  the  sky, 
as  thniigh  Irom  an  eclipse  ;  and  in  the  gloom  (he  forms 
around  us  appeared  to  increase  in  number  and  in  tize,  with 
threatening  looks  and  gestures.  I  was  tcrriGed,  and  beti- 
tatL-d  whether  to  reuiim  or  fly,  but  Tay  companion  whis- 
pered to  me,  '  Keep  quiet,  and  never  mind  them ;  all  we 
Lave  to  do  is  to  remain  still  as  we  are  ;  they  must  let  us  go 
before  tbe  mornint-' 

"  The  moonliglit  returned,  bright  as  before-  But  the 
nigbt  seemed  endless  to  us  as  we  tat  watching  there :  lignret 
came  and  figures  went,  ell  dwarfs,  and  all  e-\aclly  like  the 
one  lo  the  other,  till  (he  whole  grove  and  place  seemed  alive 
witl>  them-  Their  numbers,  too,  went  nn  growing  lill  they 
were  a  multitude  past  counting,  and  onecould  no  longer  see 
Ibrough  them,  so  dense  was  (he  crowd-  Then  tbey  brought 
out  musical  ins(ruments,  drums,  fifes,  and  lingpipcs,  and, 
joining  in  a  circle  round  us,  began  to  caper  and  dance, 
every  now  and  then  inviting  or  ui^ing  us  by  signs  to  join 
in  with  them ;  but  we  gave  no  sign  of  noticing  ibem,  and 
remained  seated  without  moving  or  speaking-     Then  their 
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mpl/ ;  they 


dance  greir  maildpri  and  their 

gBDt,  wiLh  tlircntening  signs  if  tve  did  nol 

a»en  made  us  ihougli  tliey  would  Uy  hnnda  .  

pel  us  by  forte,  but  they  always  stopped  short  whtn  near 
lu,  and  ive  continued  where  we  wore,  and  made  them  no 
uiBwer.  But  the  moon  was  fast  Eiiiking,  the  light  around 
grew  dusky  red,  and  the  air  blew  chill ;  and  now  the  crowd 
of  little  ligures  began  to  decrease,  and  thinned  off  rapidly, 
though  how  or  whither  they  went  I  could  not  see ;  they 
seemed  ralLcrtomelt  away,  and  became  fuwcr  and  fewer,  till 
after  a  short  time,  only  two  remained,  one  of  them,  as  1  now 
observed  for  the  first  time,  with  sometliing  like  a  plnmo  in 
bis  head-dress,  and  another  without.  These  two  came  up 
to  us,  and  by  gestures  commanded  ua  to  rise  and  follow 
them  —  they  would  nut  us  on  our  road  agiiin. 

"  Very  jjlail  was  I  to  get  up  :  the  dwarfs  led  the  way, 
and  we  followed.  It  was  now  nearly  dark,  for  the  moon 
had  disappenred  behind  tho  mountains,  and  the  dawn  had 
QOt  yet  broken  ;  our  path  too  was  closely  overshadowed  by 
the  orch  aril -trees  ;  there  was  barely  light  enough  for  us 
to  pick  our  way.  As  we  went,  one  ot  the  phantoms,  bo 
with  the  plume,  ^^ame  up  to  my  side  ;  but  his  height  was 
now  equal  to  my  own,  or  more.  He  put  into  my  band 
three  good-sized  pebbles,  and  said,  '  Take  care  of  these, 
I  give  tiium  you  an  a  remembrance;'  and  adding,  '  you 
can  now  go  straight  on,  the  high-road  is  before  you,'  sud- 
denly disappeared.  The  other  had  vanished  also;  there 
was  no  one  on  the  path  but  my  companion  and  nivself,  nod 
we  walked  on  in  sileace  through  the  orchards.  'I'he  stones 
in  my  hand  felt  heavy ;  and  not  caring  to  carry  ibem,  I 
chut'kuil  away  first  one,  then  a  second  ;  when  my  friend, 
hearing  iho  noise,  turned  round  and  stopped  me,  saying, 
■  Do  Dot  throw  iheiQ  away,  they  are  most  likely  of  value.' 
However,  two  were  alreaih'  gone,  but  J  kept  the  thinl, 
thoDgh  it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  make  out  what  it  was. 
A  few  minutes  afler,  wo  got  fairly  out  oC  the  gardens  and 
Ob  to  the  high-road,  hut  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
place  where  we  had  lelt  it. 

"  Fuzsled  and  tired  out  we  tat  down  by  the  wayside  and 
waited  for  the  d.lyli^ht.  It  was  not  long  incoming;  I  then 
looked  at  the  stone  tn  my  band  and  found  that  it  had  Ihe 
appearance  of  silver,  as  indeed  it  was.  We  went  back  into 
the  garilena,  trying  to  retrace  our  steps  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, and  hunted  about  for  the  other  two  lumps,  but  could 
not  find  lhi!in  anywhere.  The  Greek,  my  companion,  was 
by  trade  a  silversmith,  so  I  gave  hiin  the  remaining  piece 
of  metal  for  bis  use ;  its  weicht  was  about  one  hundred 
dirhcms,  or  three  fourUis  of  an  i^nglish  pound  avoirdupois  ; 
it  was  pure  silver." 

Such  was  his  story.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  ibe 
whole  affair.  He  replied  that  tbcro  could  be  iio  doubt  of 
tho  dwarfs  being  the  spirits  of  the  mine,  for  they  bad  oflen 
been  seen  by  others,  and  always  much  in  the  same  way ; 
though  he  had  never  heard  of  their  doing  any  serious  harm' 
to  anybody.  But  why  tbey  had  interfered  with  him  in 
NTticuIar,  who  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
GumeKh-khancli  mines,  be  could  not  tell;  but  fancied  it 
might  have  all  taken  place  on  account  of  his  Greek  friend, 
who,  as  a  native  of  the  town,  and  a  workman  in  silver  too, 
might  have  had  some  designs  ol'  utilizing  the  old  excava- 
tions, some  plan  for  draining  the  submerged  shafl ;  who 
could  tell  ?  As  for  himself  be  had  evidently  never  in- 
dulged in  any  theori^ings  about  the  affair ;  it  was  for  him 
•  plain  fact,  like  any  other  that  might  have  happened;  it 
did  not  even  seem  to  have  much  aroused  his  curiosity  ;  a 
queer  apalhy  which  I  have  often  observed  among  unedu- 
cated people,  and  much  resembling,  I  should  think,  tho  way 
in  which  the  even  less  developed  minds  of  animals  receive 
the  impressions  of  what  is  around  them,  but  not  in  their 
line. 

I  asked  him  also  what  had  become  of  bis  friend  of  that 
night ;  and  whether  he  were  still  at  Uumesh-khaneh.  He 
answered,  "  No ;  that  after  the  adventure,  and  having  ap- 
propriated and  made  use  of  the  silver,  everything  went 
wrong  with  him  ;  his  children  sickened,  and  two  died,  his 
faoDse  fell  out  of  repair,  his  business  did  not  prosper,  and 
Ifaat  before  a  twelvemonth  bod  passed,  be  emigrated  with 


others ,to  the  Russian  territory  in  the  Caucasu-s  whence  he 
had  not  returned." 

No  one  can  fail  to  observe  how  close,  point  for  point,  is 
the  family  respuiblance  in  this  story  betiveen  the  mountain- 
folk  or  subterraneous  dwarf  of  the  Asiatic  neighborhood  of 
Trcbizond  and  Ihi^ir  kindred  in  the  Tbiiringinn  liarzberg. 
Tlio  superstition  does  not  look  like  a  Turkish  one ;  nor,  I 
believe,  does  it  exist  in  Georgia  across  the  frontier ;  it  has 
no  place  in  Arab  or  Mohammedan  legends  either  as  such. 
The  *ery  slight  and  occasional  intercourse  between  ilie  na- 
tives of  this  country  and  Germans  in  particular,  whuiher 
of  the  working  class  or  otherwise,  does  not  seem  ground 
enough  to  warrant  tho  theory  that  a  belief  of  this  kind 
could  have  been  imported  by  European  visitors;  who  be- 
sides would  have  other  occupations  than  thalof  addinnone 
fancy  more  to  the  Inrge  stock  in  hand  already  existing 
among  the  people.  When  we  are  shown  at  Jerusalem  the 
window  out  of  which  Miiry  Magdalene  loukc-d  lo  sec  the 
Saviour  go  by  to  Calvary,  or  when  in  Egypt  the  sycamore- 
tree  is  pointed  out  to  us  under  which  tho  Virgin  and  Child 
rested  when  fiuein;;  from  Bethlehem  to  Cairo,  wc  have  but 
to  look  round,  and  the  explanation  is  ready  in  the  neigh- 
boring Francircan  convent  or  I'rop^anda  priest.  But  the 
goblins  of  the  mines  have  in  their  service,  so  Ikr  as  I  am 
aware,  no  missionary  apostles,  for  the  best  of  all  po>sible 

ta»k.  Nor.  agnln,  do  the  special  landscape  fcatui'cs  ot  bare 
rocks  and  leafy  gardens,  even  on  a  shiny  night  in  the  sum- 
mer season  of  the  year,  announce  any  intrinsic  or  even 
plausible  connection  with  this  peculiar  vagary  of  iho  hu- 
man imagination.  It  may  be,  however,  that  ihe  notion 
is  ^imply  an  inherited  one,  either  from  the  aboriginal  Tibe- 
rcncs  and  Chalybcs  of  tlie  coast,  or  from  their  Byzantine 
colonizers  ;  most  probably,  I  should  think  —  though  I  can- 


living,  might  best  be  able  to  fumiiJi  a  tolulion  of  the 

There  are,  however,  phantoms  of  another  cast,  common, 
I  bGlicve,  though  with  some  dilTerences  of  local  shaping  and 
coloring,  to  all  countries,  and  by  no  means  untittjuent  in 
these,  which  may  more  readily  be  accounted  for,  irhulher 
by  ti-ansmilted  belief,  or  even  by  tlie  simpler  hypothesis  of 
excited  imagination,  suggestive  surroundings,  and  ilie  like. 
I  allude  to  tlie  popular  notion  according  to  whit-h,  in  some 
evil  hour  or  uncanny  spot,  the  semblanee  of  a  well  known 
form  or  voice  is  as.-uuivd  by  a  malicious  spirit  that  seeks  by 
this  disguise  to  lure  its  iutended  victim  into  deadly  terror 
or  bodily  hurt.  From  the  legendary  Scottish  Border, 
where  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel  entices  Father  Philip 
down  the  stream  into  the  dangerous  weir-pool,  to  llie  lone 
southern  desert  where  the  Arabian  ghoul  by  not  dissimilar 
artifices  leads  the  wayfarer  a-tray  to  his  death  amid  the 
pathless  sands;  sometimes  half  in  malice,  but  more  in 
sport,  as  a  3<>bia  Goodfellow  or  Puck;  sonielimcs  in 
fiendish  earnest,  as  the  ghastly  Foludniza  of  the  Uus^ian 
harvest  fields,  or  tho  hollow  half-man  of  the  Brazilian 
forests ;  however  various  the  modi  Ileal  ions,  the  idea  is 
everywhere  essentially  the  same.  Generally,  too,  it  is  to 
be  found  —  and  this  may  render  the  explanation  easier  to 
ihose  who  are  careful  to  answer  in  such  a  matter —  in  con- 
nection with  that  otiier  equally  wide-spread  supcrslilion, 
which  associates  special  spiritual  power  and  nianilestalion 
with  special  spots ;  and  not  unfrequently  even  nilli  special 
times  and  seasons  of  (be  common  year. 

For  fancies  of  this  kind,  few  apter  places  could  be  found 
than  Trebizond.  An  old  half-ruined  city,  a  wide  extent  of 
crumbling  walls  and  desolate  lowers,  a.confused  rclic-henp 
of  successive  histories  and  creeds.  Pontine,  Greek,  Roman, 
Byzantine,  and  Turk;  within,  accumulated  memories  of 
violence,  crime,  and  bloodshed ;  without,  wild  surroundinn 
of  dark  mountain  glen,  trackless  forest,  and  melancholy 
sea, —  for  melancholy  the  leaden  misi-<.-ovcrcd  Black  Sea 
is,  even  more  than  the  Irish  Channel  or  the  Atlantic,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  were  he  here,  would  allow  —  it  is  but 
natural  if  tlie  semi-barbarous  and  totally  uneducated  in- 
habitants of  luch  a  situ  should  have  their  share  of  belief  in 
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the  phantom  "  mocker,"  and  should  turround  him  with  that 
atmOKphtTU  or  mingled  gloom  and  dugradBtion  which  espe- 
cially L-haracteriies  the  memorials  ol'  the  ignoble  Comne- 
nian  dynasty,  whith  more  than  any  other  h.aa  imprewed  ite 
mark  on  town  and  people.  And  eo  in  fact  it  is;  and  I 
might  easily  compose  a  volume  —  and  a  very  useless  one 
it  would  be  —  of  the  spectral  tales  of  my  own  next-door 
neighbors.  One  such  may,  however,  suffice ;  I  have 
Belc'c[c<l  it  out  of  the  heap,  partly  because  it  is  more  than 
usually  illustrative  both  of  the  localities  tliemselves,  and 
of  the  customs  hereabouts  prevalent ;  partly  on  account  of 
its  curious  distinctness  of  detail,  and  the  (acta  connected 
with  it. 

The  iwrallelogram  of  precipitous  rock,  whence  Trcbiiond 
derives  its  name,  is  sepamted  on  its  western  side  from  the 
continuity  of  the  coast  by  a  deep  valley,  or  rather  ravine, 
called  Xcnos.  On  its  eastern  margin  rise  the  lofty,  though 
half-ruined  walls  of  the  old  forlrcss,  the  work  of  the 
Comnenian  Emperors  ;  while  its  western  brink  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  gigantic  cypress-trecB  of  a  large  Turkish 
burial-ground,  where,  amid  countless  tombs  of  every  dale, 
reposes  under  a  separate  cupola  the  ambitious  mother  of 
Sultan  Seleem,  conqueror  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Just  with- 
out the  cemetery  enclosure,  between  it  and  the  Xenos 
ravine  stands  a  small  "hammam,"  or  warm  bath,  of  the 
doBcriplion  so  common  in  the  East  for  the  use  of  the  adjoin- 
in"  towD-iiuarter.  Tbe  suburb,  further  on,  exchannes  its 
name  of  Aenos  for  that  of  Pharos  ;  probably  a  reminiscence 
of  some  old  lighthouse  which  may  once  have  stood  on  tbo 
rocky  spur  of  cliff  hero  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  sheller- 
iu"  the  shallow  harbor  of  Hadrian,  now  disused ;  but  of 
Buth  a  building  no  vestige  now  remains  except  tie  name. 
But  immediately  behind  the  bath  rises  a  contused  mass  of 
shattered  walls  and  lowers,  the  relics  of  a  Byzanline  out- 
work tJiat  formerly  guarded  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
bridge  by  which  access  b  given  across  the  deep  ravine  to 
the  castle  of  Trebizond  ;  and  all  along  up  the  rapid  slope 
and  down  the  rocky  beach,  a  wilderness  of  quaint  houses 
and  iiute,  mostly  dilapidated,  scattered  irregularly  amidst 
nnpruned  ore  hard- gardens  and  tall  plane-trees,  with  nar- 
row wiodin"  paths  here  and  there  between  high  stone 
walls  neglected  fountains,  fallen  tombstones,  among  rank 
hemlock,V*»S' *"*■  *"■*'■'  *"'=*'  "  '''"  "ery  picturesque, 
but  not  very  lively  or  enlivening  suburb. 

Every  nook  of  it  is  haunted,  say  the  inhabitants,  and  if 
their  accounts  be  worthy  of  the  least  credit,  the  statistics 
of  the  disembodied  spirits  must  at  least  equal  those  of  the 
flesh-clad  ones;  but  the  goblin  resort  of  predilection  is,  all 
agree,  the  "  hsmmam,"  or  bath.  This  is  just  as  it  should 
be,  since  the  normal  condition  of  public  baths  in  the  East 
is  'to  be  haunted ;  one,  for  instance,  by  a  black  cat  of 
prater- feline  propor^ons  — my  groom  saw  it;  another  by 
mnaroerable  long  snakes,  that  wriggle  up  and  down  the 
walls  — a  young  Government  clerk  is  my  authority  for 
these  ■  a  third  by  a  grim  and  shadowy  negro  —  the  police- 
man who  told  mo  of  it  had  nearly  been  frightened  out  of 
his  senses;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  goblin  list.  In 
plain  fact,'  the  interior  of  an  Asiatic  bath,  especially  at 
nioht,  and  when  few  people  are  in  it,  is  eerie  enough, 
TCere  is  the  large,  stone-flagged,  high-roofed  entrance  haU, 
surrounded  by  deep  recesses  and  wide  galleries;  then  the 
vaulted  chamber  within,  dimly  lighted  from  above,  and 
opening  ont  from  it  the  yet  gloomier  retiring-nooks  for 
secluded  bathera ;  the  heavy,  steamy  air,  the  damp-mottled 
walls,  the  ceaseless  plash  of  the  large  drops  that  condense 
and  fall  from  the  vault  overhead;  everything  concurs  to 
produce  a  feeling  of  loneliness  and  depreaeion,  and  to  en- 
courage the  fancies  consequent  on  such  a  state.  Then, 
too,  a  public  bath-house  is,  even  in  Mohammedan  ideas, 
somewhat  of  what  a- theatre  or  an  opera-house  may  be  to  a 
" strict "  evangelical,  hardly  a  "proper"  place;  and  this 
notion,  which  is  unfortunately  too  often  justified  in  these 
regions  by  fact,  creates  a  halt-anticipation  of  meeting  evil 
influences  there—  ft  dread  which  t.'hance,  solitude,  or  any 
other  terrifying  cause,  may  readily  heighten  into  vision. 

How  many  goblins,  and  of  what  precise  sort,  have  been 
■een  in  the  Xenoa  hammam,  I  do  not  know —  the  census 


is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  Turkey  —  but  in  the  Pharos  suburb 
adjoining,  not  trn  minutes'  distance  from  the  ill-famed 
hath,  there  yet  lives  a  man  of  rcepecttUile  family  and  con- 
dition, married,  well-off  lor  means,  and  under  tbrty  year* 
of  ago ;  but  smitten  with  premature  decrepitude,  half-pal- 
sied in  body,  and  from  time  to  time  wandering  also  in 
mind,  incapable  alike  of  business  and  enjoyment.  This 
wretched  condition  dates  from  a  night  in  the  balh-boute  of 
Xenos  six  veare  back,  under  the  circumstances  which  1 
will  now  relate  as  they  were  told  me  by  a  member  of  the 
Euflerer's  own  family ;  the  matter  was  one  of  general  noto- 
riety in  tlie  town. 

It  was  in  the  Mohammedan  or  lunar  month  of  Sba'abao, 
which  that  year  corresponded  pretty  nearly  with  our 
December,  and  which,  as  preceding  the  thirty  days'  yearly 
fast  of  Kamadban,  is  in  some  measure  a  festive  time  for 
the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  a  sort  of  Carnival  before  their 
severe  Lent.  Osman  Kaleeb-Zadeh,  to  eivo  him  his  name 
in  full,  bad  sat  up  one  night  till  rather  late  in  one  of  th« 
coflee-houees  —  hero  the  ordinary  social  resorts  —  of  tbe 
quarter,  amusing  himself,  after  the  fashion  of  the  couotry, 
by  playing  backgammon  with  a  friend  of  his  own  age  and 
position,  and  charting  on  the  ordinary  topics  of  the  time. 
When  tbe  coffee-house  had  to  be  closed,  a  Ettle  before  mid- 
night, they  were  tho  last  to  leave  it ;  and  before  parting 
for  the  night,  they  agreed  to  meet  early  by  the  first  dawn 
at  the  public  baih  close  by,  and  afterwards  to  go  together 
into  town  upon  some  business  ntiich  they  had  arranged  in 
common.     They  then  separated. 

Osman  went  home  and  to  bed,  intending  to  be  up  befote 
daybreak  and  join  his  friend  at  the  bath.  But  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  sleep  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  ahaip 
knocking  at  the  door.  Getting  quickly  up  and  opening  tt 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  he  beheld  standing  outcide 
what  he  supposed  to  be  his  companion  of  the  evening  be- 
fore, with  a  lantern  in  his  hand.  The  night  was  Btill, 
warm,  and  overcast  with  low,  misty  clouds,  as  nights  often 
are  here  during  the  winter  solstice,  cold  and  storm  rarely 
setting  in  before  mid-January.  "  What  has  brought  yon 
here  so  early  V  "  he  asked.  "  It  is  not  yet  near  morn- 
ing." "  How  so  ?  "  replied  the  other ;  "  the  dawn  has 
already  broken,  only  'tis  cloudy  and  dark.  If  we  do  not 
make  haste  we  shall  find  the  bath  crowded  with  people, 
and  have  ever  so  long  to  wait  for  our  turn.  Besidea, 
the  sooner  tho  better  :  get  your  things  on  and  come." 
Hearing  all  this,  Osman  supposed  that  he  must  have  otgt- 
slept  himself,  and  was  really  behind  time.  So  he  slipped 
quietly  back  into  the  house,  drcsted  himself,  and  came 
out.  His  friend  wai  still  waiting  for  him,  lantern  iu  band 
at  the  door. 

Ko  one  else  was  up  and  stirrine  as  they  passed  along 
the  narrow  lanes,  now  doubly  da^  with  overshadowiog 
trees,  talking  familiarly  as  they  went,  till  they  came  out 
□n  the  little  open  space  close  by  the  cofiee-house  where 
Osman  had  spent  the  evening,  where  stands  a  noble  plane- 
tree,  and  opposite,  beyond,  is  the  low,  dark  entrance  of  the 
bath  they  were  going  to.  But  on  one  side  the  view  opens 
out  across  the  Xenoa  ravine  to  the  battlemented  walls  of 
the  castle  opposite ;  and  beyond  these  again  rises  high  in 
air  the  tall  stone  minaret  of  a  mosque,  once  a  Byzantine 
church,  and  now  the  principal  place  of  Mohammedan  not- 
ship  within  the  limits  of  the  old  fortified  town. 

Here  thoy  stopped  to  breathe  the  &esh  air  a  moment 
after  the  close,  stifling  lanes.  It  was  murky  night  Osman 
looked  east,  but  ^there  was  no  hint  of  dawn  there:  only 
the  tapering  oudine  of  the  minaret  was  traced  faintly" 
white  against  the  blackness  of  tbe  sky.  ''  How  far  off  it 
looks  in  the  dusk,  and  how  hieh  I  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Not 
so  very  far  off,  nor  so  very  high  neither,"  said  the  other, 
in  a  strange  altered  voice,  that  made  his  companion  start. 
"Suppose  we  just  light  it  up  —  shall  I?"  And  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  he  stretched  out  hii  am),  which 
suddenly  lengthened  right  across  the  valley  before  them, 
the  city  walls,  and  the  nouses  beyond,  till  it  reached  thr 
minaret,  and  bunff  the  lantern  on  the  pointed  sommit, 
'  «a  mispended,  glittering  like  a  star  in  the 
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Terrilled  at  the  nptl,  Osmao  turned  to  ask  —  but  hii 

anspanion  had  vanished,  and  he  was  all  alono  under  the 
plaiie-trc«  in  the  silent  night.  Without  wailing  for  more, 
be  harried  back  as  best  he  might  to  his  own  house,  entered, 
lod  threw  hinueli*,  dressed  as  be  was,  upon  the  bed.  His 
nfe  woke  up,  and  inquired  what  had  happeneil  to  him  — - 
riiereho  had  been?  He  gave  some  evasive  answer,  and 
tlwD  lax  qaiec,  pretending  to  go  to  sleep,  and  wishing  for 
the  moroiD^. 

Oalf  a  tew  minutes,  however,  had  thus  passed,  when 
r^i  it  i^ame  at  the  door  again.  Osman  turned  a  deaf  ear 
It  first;  but  when  it  was  repeated  his  wife  awoke,  and, 
not  luspccliug  what  had  occurred  before,  begged  her  hus- 
buid  to  get  up  and  see  who  was  outside.  A>hamed  to 
own  either  hts  fears  or  their  cause,  Osman  reluctantly  rose, 
left  the  room,  and  opened  the  house-door.  There,  sure 
(UKiugh,  stood  bis  friend  —  or  the  semblance  of  his  friend 
—  lantern  in  hand,  waiting.  "Who  are  you?"  asked 
Ofinan.  The  other  stared.  "  Why,  do  you  not  know 
me?"  said  he.  "  Were  we  not  playiog  backgammon  to- 
gelher  last  evening?  and  did  we  not  agree  to  go  together 
to  llie  bath  this  morning  V  Come  along,  or  we  shall  be 
lale;the  day  is  breaking."  Form,  voice,  manner,  all 
were  those  of  his  friend.  Osman  felt  again  ashamed  to 
hint  his  suspicions;  so  he  determined  to  put  a  bold  face 
M  it,  and  accompanied  the  otlier  into  the  streeL 

fieforo  they  had  gone  far   be  himself  learnt  to  despise 

his  owQ  fears ;  bo  thoroughly  did  the  easy  and  straigbtfor- 

■ird  talk  of  the  one  at  his  side  assure  him  that  this  timo 

ii  was  no  tricky  phantom,  but  a  real,  living  "  man  and 

hmher"  bejood  a  doubt.     Still,  he  refrained  from  mcn- 

tiooiiig  the  incident  of  an  hour  before,  lest  he  should  be 

bu^li^  at  or  dislfelieved. 

I       Tbxj  passed  the  open  place,  the  plane-tree,  and  reached 

ifce  hath.      To  their    surprise  —  Usraan's,   at   toast  — its 

.    dow  stood  wide   open,  and  the    entrance-hall  was   fully 

'    lighted  up ;  yet  no  one  appeared  to  be  moving  within ;  the 

.    hud  balh-keeper'a  accustomed  place  was  empty ;  nor  did 

'■    toy  atlendanta  come  forward  to  meet  them.     But  the  bath- 

'    ing-wrappers,  lov/els,  and  other  requisites  were  all  ready 

pmont;  some  hung  up,  some  lying  folded  in  their  proper 

pluea ;  everything  was  neatly  airanged   and  Gt  for  use. 

"TLey  must  have  got  the  bath  in  order,  and  then,  finding 

tliM  nobody  came,  have  turned  in  again  for  a  nap,"  said 

Oiman's  companion.     "  Well,  till  some  one  awakes,  we  had 

iKit  change  our  dress,  and  make  ourselves  comfortable,  for 

the  mean  time,  in  the  beating-room." 

Osiqan  agreed,  and  the  two  exchanged  their  out-of-doors 

drew  for  the  costume  ordinary  in  an  Eastern  bath,  consist- 

,    iag  of  very  toga-like  wrappers,  and  went  into  the  large 

'    nslted  inner  room,  which  was  also  lighted  up  and  ready 

•armed.     Here  they  lar  down  on  the  raised  stone  dais 

I    gainst  the  wall,  with  the  dome-like  roof  some  twenty  or 

twenty-five  feet  overhead,  and  the  lamp  hanging  down  fi^m 

it  in  the  centre. 

fflile  they  thus  reclined  at  ease,  waiting  till  either  a 

KTvant  or  some  other  bather  like  themselvea  should  enter, 

.    Uiman,  who  had  now  no  doubts  left  in  his  mind  as  to  the 

real  and  bodily  identity  of  his  couipanion,  could  not  resist 

the  temptation  of  recounting  to  him  the  previous  advuu' 

I    iKre  of  the  night.     So  he  told  how  he  had  been  awakened 

'    aad  beguiled   out  of  doors  by  a  phantom  exactly  reseui- 

;    bling  in  shape  and   voice  the  friend  now  beside  him,  and 

'    hdir  they  had  almost  arrived  at  the  baih,  when  the  spectre 

t«traj«i  itself  for  what  it  really  was  by  the  portentous 

fut  already  described.     The  other  listened  without  inter- 

rspitng  the  BtoiT,  in  apparent  astonishment,  till,  as  the 

urrator  conciuded :    "  so,"   he  subjoined,  "  it  hung  the 

'    luiem  il  waa  carrying  on  the  top  of  the  big  minaret,  did 

it?    But  do  you"  think  he  could  have  managed   this?" 

and,  with  the  words,  he  lifted  a  leg  and  a  foot,  which  sud- 

deaiy  lengthened  out  just  as  the  arm  had  done  before,  and 

with  a  kick  struck  the  very  highest   point  of  the  central 

vault  above  them,  shattering  to  pieces  the  lamp  where  it 

bnng. 

Osman  leapt  up  terrified,  aa  well  he  might  be,  and  found 
himself  alone  in  pitch  darkness,  for  every  light  in  the  bath 


had  been  instantaneously  exUnguisbed.  However,  at  he 
had  often  been  in  the  building  before,  and  was  thoroughlr 
well  acquainted  with  it,  be  managed,  in  spite  of  his  trepi- 
dation, to  find  his  way  to  the  door,  and  rushed  out,  in  bath- 
ing costume  as  he  was,  into  the  open  air,  leaving  his  own 
clothes,  which  he  did  not  venture  to  search  aJ'ter,  behind 


him 
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spaee  between  the  cofice-house  aod  the  bath  he  loosed 
back,  and  to  bis  horror,  saw  the  dim  and  distant  top  of  the 
minaret  within  the  fortress  once  more  lighted  up  by  the  spec- 
tral lantern  hanging  there.  Chill  and  trembling,  he  at  last 
got  back  to  his  own  house.  There  be  found  his  wife  fast 
asleep  ;  and  much  was  she  surprised  when  he  woke  her  to 
see  him  so  quickly  returned,  and  in  such  strange  attire. 
He  now  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  telling  herof  all  that  had 
happened  to  him  that  night  from  first  to  last,  and  adding, 
that  when  the  day  was  up  he  would  return  to  the  bath  and 
fetch  his  clothes  Irom  mliere  he  had  left  tliera. 

But  hardly  had  he  finished  his  narration  when,  to  the 
alarm  of  both,  the  same  rap  that  had  twice  been  heard 
before  was  repeated  outside.  Osman's  wife,  naturally 
enough,  entreated  her  husband  to  pay  no  attention  to  it 
But,  like  Tam-o'-ShaQter  in  a  similar  case,  lie  would  uot 
take  advice :  — 

Ah,  );entle  dames  I  it  goes  mc  greet. 
To  think  how  monie  counsels  sweet. 
How  moniB  lengthened,  sage  advicos. 
The  hi'sband  frae  the  wile  despises  I 

"  But  to  our  tale."  Osman,  who  was  by  do  means  a 
coward,  and  whose  mettle  was  now  fairly  up,  swore  that 
be  would  nee  the  matter  out  to  the  end ;  besides,  added  he, 
the  dawn  must  now  be  near,  and  it  could  hardly  be  n  phan- 
tom again  litis  lime.  So  he  got  up,  went,  in  bathing  ap- 
Ssrel  as  he  still  was,  to  the  house-door,  and  opened  it. 
ure  enough,  there  stood  his  friend,  or  what  seemed  his 
friend,  waiting.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you,"  asked 
the  figure,  "  that  you  stare  so  wildly  at  me  ?  and  bow  come 
you  to  be  in  such  a  dress?  "  "  My  own  wearing-clolhes 
are  at  the  bath,"  replied  Osman  ;  and  forilnvith  proceeded 
to  give  an  account  of  nil  that  he  had  seen  that  night,  and 
how  ho  had  been  twice  spectre- tricked,  thinking  toliimself, 
"  If  this  time  it  be  a  phantom,  too,  like  the  others,  1  may  as 
well  provoke  it  to  show  its  true  character  at  once,  before 
we  go  further."     But  his  friend,  on  hearing  all  this,  ei- 

fressed  the  utmost  astonishment.  "  Mc  1  "  he  said  ;  "  why, 
have  only  this  minute  Icfl  my  bouse,  and  I  was  going 
'  by  myself  to  the  bath,  when  it  occurred  to  mc  that 
'  ss  by  your  door,  and  take  the  chance  of 
calling  you  up,  m  case  you  might  not  he  awake  already. 
You  must  have  been  dreaming  somehow.  Any  way,  let  us 
now  go  at  once,  and  look  for  your  clothes  where  you  have 
lefl  them,  lest  anybody  else  should  come  in  the  mean  while 
and  take  a  fancy  to  them."  Once  more  Osman  felt  sure 
that  the  speaker  was  his  own  live  neighbor,  and  no  other. 
Ho,  after  a  little  more  parley,  they  went  together,  and  soon 
stood  before  the  bath.  As  before,  the  outer  door  was  wide 
open,  and  the  interior  of  the  building  brightly  lighted  up, 
but  neither  bathkeeper  at  the  entrance,  nur  any  other  Hy- 
ing creature.  Osman  went  to  the  corner  where  he  had 
first  undressed,  and  there  found  his  clothes  lying,  untouched 
and  folded,  exactly  as  he  bad  left  them.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  put  them  on  without  delay  ;  but  his  li-iend  suggested 
that,  as  the  bath  was  heated,  they  might  as  well  make  use 
of  it;  so  the  two  entered  the  ianer  room,  there  to  wait  till 
the  ordinary  attendants  should  enter  on  service. 

They  sat  awhile  and  talked  :  no  one  came.  But  sud- 
denly a  confused  noise,  like  that  of  a  crowd,  was  heard  pro- 
ceeding from  one  of  the  dim  comer  recesses  of  the  hall. 
Osman  looked  that  way,  but  saw  nothing ;  then  turning  hia 
head  back  a  moment  towards  hia  seeming  friend,  perceived 
that  his  face  was  changed  and  horrible,  and  his  stature 
gigantic. 

And  now  from  the  dark  niche  whence  the  sound  had 
been  heard,  issued  a  long  procession  of  countless  figures  — 
men,  women,  children,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  armed, 
unarmed,    soldiers,    peasants,    townsfolk,    spcan,   lances. 
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twtaie,  drums,  fifue;  a  mixed  multitude,  largn,  unall,  rto. 
tesque,  fe.irful,  hideous.  They  filled  tbe  entire  pUce  ;  (hcv 
■warmed  round  Osmnn ;  they  pointi^d  M  him,  they  laughed, 
they  danteU,  they  clamored,  they  sung,  they  played  the 
■trangcst  anties,  till  in  a  luoment,  as  the  Grat  sharp  cry  that 
nimmons  to  wakefulness  and  morning  prayer  sounded  from 
dte  minarut  gallery  of  Che  old  mosque  outside,  they  all  van- 
ished into  nothing ;  the  lights  went  suddenly  out ;  and  Os- 
Buui,  led  alone  and  in  darkness,  fell  fainting  on  the  stone 
pareroent  of  the  floor. 

There  he  remained  till  he  was  thus  found  hy  the  bath- 
keeper  who  entered  at  daylight,  and  mas  carried  home, 
Itiir  insensible.  But  before  long  he  recovered  consrious- 
nets,  and  told  his  story ;  for  some  hours,  even,  be  seemed 
none  the  worse  for  his  spectral  adventure.  As  evening  np- 
proached,  however,  fever  came  on,  and  he  for  scvural  days 
was  like  to  die  :  when  the  crisis  had  passed,  it  lelt  him  par- 
Blytic,  hopelessly  impaired  in  mind  and  body,  a  mere 
wrack.  SuL-h  he  now  continues.  His  Iricnd,  whose  sem- 
blance the  ''  mocker"  had  thriue  nssuuicil,  had  never,  as 
Ihey  afterwards  found,  left  bis  bouse  during  tliat  fatal  night, 
nor  even  till  late  the  following  morning. 


6DNPowDt:R  at  the  present  epoch  may  be  siud  to  have 
reached  the  ncmc  of  perlection,  and  yet  many  are  dissatis- 
fied wi^h  it  as  a  sporting  explosive.  Those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  its  use  can  urge  but  few  facts  in  its  favor,  the 
chief  of  which  are  —  safety  from  spontaneous  combustion, 
and  regularity  of  explosive  power.  Un  the  other  hand, 
after  every  combustion  of  gunpowder  a  residuum  is  found 
in  fire-arms,  which  in  warm  weather  rapidly  stiflens  or 
beads,  and  lines  the  inside  of  the  barret  with  a  powder 
crast ;  in  damp  weather,  as  every  sportsman  knows,  this 
deposit  becomes  of  a  fluid  and  slimy  consistency,  litis  is 
produced  by  incomplete  decomposition,  and  consists  of  the 
material  parts  thrown  off  on  the  decomposition  of  the 
gunpowder  J  the  ashes  of  the  charcoal,  and  sulphur  in 
combination  with  charcoal,  appear  to  predominate  in  this 
deposit  The  more  impure  the  ingredients  which  com- 
peted the  gunpowder,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  con- 
sumed, the  greater  will  be  the  deposit.  With  lar^e  charges 
proportion  ate!  V  loss  deposit  is  left  in  cannon  than  with 
leaser  ones.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  greater  force 
with  which  the  former  upon  their  discharge  project  a  great 
part  of  the  residuum  out  of  the  piece  than  do  the  latter, 
from  the  proportionately  longer  barrels  of  sporting  j^ans. 
In  the  former  of  these  cases,  in  guns  of  great  diameter,  it 
spreads  itself  over  the  whole  interior  surSce,  and  so  forms 
a  very  thin  layer,  which  readily  imbibes  the  atmospheric 
air.  The  acids  which  this  deposit  contains  act  as  decom- 
posers of  the  inetal  of  the  interior  of  cannon,  as  well  as  of 
gun  barrels.  During  tiie  long  and  continuous  use  of  a 
gun  barrel,  tbe  interior  has  been  noticed  to  become  re- 
stricted by  this  residuum  to  a  prejudicial  degree.  Indeed, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  sporCanien  have  had  their 
hands,  and  in  some  cases  their  heads,  blown  off  when  in 
the  act  of  londing,  the/ont  et  origo  of  the  mishap  has  been 
found  in  this  deposit  or  residuum  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
For  instance,  if  a  muzzle- loading  sporting  gun  be  not 
cleaned,  with  everj^  new  charge  a  portion  of  the  powder 
■lime  or  crust  is  driven  into  the  breech  or  chamber  of  the 
gun,  and  a  very  dangerous  increase  of  this  deposit  is 
occasioned,  which  intercepts  tbe  fire,  or  may,  upon  loading, 
effect  a  spontaneous  ignition.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
in  the  army  and  navy,  that  from  not  carefully  "  sponging  " 
a  great  gun  after  firing,  upon  inserting  the  next  cbnrn-e  it 
spontaneously  explodes,  and  blows  the  "  sponger "  °and 
"loader"  from  the  muzzle.  Many  experiments  have 
elicited  that  tlie  residuum  of  the  powder  in  the  pun  barrel 
is  phosphorescent  —  1. 1.,  emits  a  light  in  the  dark —  like 
many  other  oxides,  especially  tboso  deposited  by  fire  gas; 
but  this  is  not  a  daogeroai  appearance.    The  eanae  of  the 
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powerful  action  of  inflamed  gunpowder  is  the  extraor- 
dinarily rapid  expansion  of  the  gases  and  vapors  of  the  so- 
called  powder-danip,  wrought  by  the  high  degree  of  beat 
to  intense  elastii;ity,  which,  in  its  mddcn  effort  to  occnpy 
a  much  greater  space  than  it  occupied  in  its  solid  and 
material  state,  stnves  to  overpower  every  obstacle  that 
would  oppose  its  expansion.  This  may  be  exemplified  by 
igniting  a  $ingle  thoroughly  dry  grain  of  gunpowder  in  the 
open  air,   when  it  will  be  found  to   evolve    and   spread 
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the  expanding  powder  takes  possession  of  < 
around  it,  and  wi'hin  which  it  is  capable  of  communicating 
inflammation,  i]  therefore  from  about  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  times  greater  than  was  the  material  bulk  of  tb* 
grain.  Kxperiments  and  calculitions  have  thowu  that  the 
powder-damp,  evolved  by  a  closely-confined  quantity  of 
powder,  at  the  moment  of  inflammation,  and  completest 
possible  combustion,  strives  to  occupy  a  space  about  five 
thousand  times  greater  than  it  occupied  before,  and  from 
which  it  expanded.  This  would  denote  a  fiirce  or  power 
equal  to  five  thousand  times  tbe  pressure  of  the  Eurround- 
ing  atmosphere.  It  is  a  great  pity,  however,  that  this 
continuous  and  rapid  combustion  should  all  end  in  smote. 
But,  as  all  sportsmen  are  aware  to  their  chagrin,  sacbis 
the  ca»e,  even  with  tbe  best  gunpowder  ever  made  As  a 
natural  consequence,  after  firing  the  first  barrel  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  •'  eet  in  "  the  second  at  a  "  covcv,"  as  by  the  time 
the  curtain  of  smoke  has  lifted  and  enabled  the  sportsman 
to  aim  again  at  the  retreating  birds,  they  arc  generally  at 
a  range  where  his  tiny  projectiles  fall  innocuous  about  their 
feathers.  To  invent  a  sporting  explosive  which  should  be 
"  smokeless,"  and  at  the  same  time  shoot  with  tbe  rego- 
larity  of  gunpowder,   has   been  the  object  of  numerous 

E radical  sportsmen  and  of  chemists  for  the  last  fifly  yean. 
Fntil,  however,  within  Ihe  last  four  or  five  years, "  nu  prac- 
tically "  safe  and  efficient  sporting  explosive  resulted  from 
the  amount  of  attention  bestowed  on  the  subjecL 

Amongst  these  inventions,  that  of  gun-cotton  is  first 
worthy  of  note,  inasmuch  as  it  approached  nearer  to  ihc- 
required  desiderata  for  a  sporting  explosive  —  i.  e.,  smoke- 
lessness  —  than  any  other  invention  having  cellulose  tissut 
as  a  basis.  In  1S32,  M.  BraconnoE,  a  chemist  of  Nancy,  in 
Prance,  in  treating  starch  with  concentrated  azotic  acid  wa* 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  pulverulent  and  combustible  prod- 
uct, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  icyloidine.  This  dia- 
covery  was  passed  over,  nevertheless,  with  but  little  notice, 
till  in  1838,  Al,  Pelouze,  a  chemist  of  some  celebrity,  re snni- 
ing  the  labors  of  M.  Braconnot,  discovered  that  the  very 
simple  matters  paper,  cotton,  linen,  and  a  variety  of  lissaev, 
as  well  as  other  substances,  possess  the  fulminating  prop- 
erty attributed  to  starch.  It  remained,  however,  for 
Professor  Schdnbein,  of  Basle,  to  adapt  this  discovery  to 
fire-arms  in  the  form  and  substance  known  as  gun-cottoa. 
This  explosive  is  prepared  by  steeping  cotton-wool  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulpha- 
ric  acids,  thoroughly  washing  and  then  drying  at  a  gentle 
heat.  It  consists,  chemically,  of  the  essential  elcm en ta  of 
gunpowder  —  i.  e.,  carbon,  nitrosren,  and  oxygen;  but,  in 
addition,  it  contains  another  highly  elastic  gas —  hydrogen. 
The  carbon  in  the  fibres  of  the  wool  presents  to  the  actioi^ 
of  flame  a  most  extended  surface  in  a  small  space,  and 
the  result  is  an  explosion  approaching  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  instantaneous :  in  consequence  of  its  rapid  ignition 
Ihe  recoil  of  the  gun  is  most  violenL  Sufficient  time  ia 
not  given  to  put  the  charge  in  motion,  hence  it  is  not 
looked  upon  with  favor  as  a  projectile  agent  amon<^ 
sportsmen.  In  addition  to  such  a  serious  defect  as  the 
foregoing,  gun-cotton  possesses  an  unhappy  knack  of  spon- 
laneous  combustion  when  in  the  act  of  drying  al^er  being 
damped,  either  purposely  to  keep  it  safe  in  store  or  from 
the  rasult  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  One  would  im. 
agine  ihat  the  recent  awful  explosion  at  Stowmarket,  sncl 
dreadful  loss  of  life,  wag  sufficient  warning  to  our  govern- 
ment  to  desist  from  attempting  to  tlimat  it  into  the  hand* 
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of  the  army  and  navy  for  engineering  purposei.  Wo  arc 
fnfomied,  hoirever,  that,  muc-h  Rgttinst  the  wi^h  and  ex- 
pressed opiDion  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of  the  diiy, 
■uch  is  Iheir  intention.  The  Prussian  Government,  after 
many  trinb,  rejected  gun-cotton  from  their  arsenals,  adopt- 
ing insteaU  the  new  eiplosive  called  "  Lithofracteur," 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Krebs  and  Co.,  of  Cologne.  As 
Lithorraclcur  cannot  explode  unless  ignited  by  a  detonating 
fhse,  one  would  imagine  that  our  government  would  follow 
the  example  of  Uie  Prussians  and  adopt  it  for  mining  and 
engineering  purposes.  We  are  "iven  to  understand,  hoiv- 
erer,  that  a  "  special  Act "  was  hurried  through  the  Legis- 
lature to  prohibit  the  use  of  nitro-glycerine  in  this  country  ; 
and,  as  it  happens,  iu  a  small  measure,  to  be  one  of  tlie 
component  parts  of  Lithofracteur,  the  country  at  large  is 
pmiiihitcd  from  trafSc  in  the  article.  But  to  return  to  our 
"  smokeless"  sporting  explosives.  Saw-dust  treated  iu 
Tarious  ways  has  also  been  tried  as  a  substitute  for  gun- 

Ewder,  and  with  varying  success.  Most  decidedly  the 
St  of  this  description  of  explosives  is  Schultze's  Wood 
Powder,  which  is  made  in  the  following  way  :  The 
grains,  being  collected  in  a  mass,  nre  subjected  to  a  treat- 
ment of  chemical  washing,  whereby  calcareous  and  various 
other  impurities  are  separated,  leaving  hardly  anything 
behind  save  pure  woody  matter,  cellulose  or  lignine.  The 
next  operation  has  for  its  end  the  conversion  of  theso 
cellulose  grains  into  a  sort  of  incipient  xyloidine,  or  gun- 
ootton  Diaieriat,  by  digestion  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids.  Our  readers  will  understand  that,  inas- 
much as  the  wood  used  as  a  constituent  of  the  Schult^c 
gnnpondcr  is  not  tharred,  its  original  hydrogen  is  left,  and 
by  and  by,  at  the  time  of  firing,  wil!  be  necessarily  ntilized 
towards  the  gaseous  propulsive  resultant.  Next,  wailied 
with  carbonate  of  soda  solution  and  dried,  an  important 
circaoisiance  is  now  recognizable.  The  grains,  brought  to 
the  condilion  just  described,  are  stored  away  in  bulk,  not 
aeceifai-ily  to  be  endowed  with  final  explosive  energy  until 
the  time  of  package,  transport,  and  consianment.  Only 
one  treatment  has  [o  be  carried  out,  and  it  is  very  simple. 
The  ligneous  grains  have  to  l>e  charged  with  a  certain 
definite  percentage  of  some  nitrate,  which  is  done  by  sleep- 
ing them  in  the  nitrate  solution  and  ilrying.  Ordinavily  a 
•oTution  of  nitrate  of  potash  (common  saltpetre)  is  em- 
ployed ;  but  in  elaborating  certain  varieties  of  white  pow- 
der, nitrate  of  baryta  is  preferred. 

By  Clark's  patent  method,  pyroxyiinized  wood  grains, 
without  beina  subjected  to  frctjuenl  washings,  are  com- 
bined with  other  constituents,  with  a  view  to  neutralize 
the  free  acid,     llie  chief  fault  in  all  these  descriptions  of 

Sjwder  iswant  of  regularity  in  explosive  force.  Schultze's 
otfder  as  now  made  is  much  better  in  this  respect  than  it 
njed  to  be,  more  care  being  bestowed  on  its  manufacture. 
Quite  recently  a  discussion  arose   in  the   leading  sporting 


pDrposes;  from  whi^  it  appeared  that  Reeves's  gua-felt 
Das  earned  for  itself  a  considerable  amount  of  popularity. 
It  appears  from  the  newspaper  correspondence,  to  which 
many  well-kaown  sportsmen  contributed,  that,  as  compared 
with  gunpowder,  Reeves's  gun-fell  gives  equal  penetrative 

Sower  and  regularity,  allied  to  freedom  froni  smoke  and 
iminution  of  recoil,  great  cleanliness,  and  no  corrosion  of 
the  barrels  with  the  ordinary  care  bestowed  on  all  fire-arms, 
perfect  safety  in  nse  and  keeping,  it  being  incapable  of 
active  explosion,  unless  confined  as  in  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
The  felt  in  a  loose  form  may  be  fired  with  as  much  safety 
aa  t^e  toy  called  "parlor  lightning."  Powder  when  once 
damp  cannot  be  restoretl  to  its  former  efficacy,  whereas 
when  the  felt  has  absorbed  a  great  amount  of  moisture  it 
can  be  easily  and  without  danger  re-dried  and  restored  to 
all  its  original  qualities.  After  removal  from  the  lire  it 
should  be  allowed  to  coot  for  one  or  two  hours  before  use. 
Thase  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  felt  when  actuulig  damp 
—  otherwise  it  does  not  require  the  stimulus  of.being  laid 
before  the  fire  the  night  previous  to  shooting,  as  some 
sportsmen  have  recommended  with  regard  to  Schultze's 
powder :  this  precaution  is  not  required,  and  therefore  it 
would  not  increase  the  efficiency  of  gun-lelt. 


As  compared  with  gun-cotton  it  has  the  great  advantage 
of  superior  regularity,  which  is  evidently  obtained  by  the 
diversity  of  the  manufacturing  process.  Gun-cotton  was 
toned  down  to  a  safety  point  by  the  admixture  of  certain 

Sroporlions  of  raw  or  unconverted  fibre,  which,  being  of 
iflerent  spcciSc  gravity,  renders  a  perfect  uniformity  of 
mixture  extremely  diiScult  to  attain.  On  the  other  hand, 
gUD-felt  is  chemically  treated  r^  taaitt  by  various  com' 
pounds,  which,  combined  with  theprocess  of  felting,  endue 
Lt  with  the  desired  properties.  This  principle  eeems  to 
have  been  partially  adopted  by  Mr.  Funshon  in  his  patented 
gun-cotton  powder,  the  success  of  which  remains  yet  to  be 
proved  by  the  sportitig  community.  In  the  manufacture 
of  gun-felt  the  presence  of  any  free  adherent  acid  i 


barrels,  and  also  ignition  of  the  material  at  a  low  tem- 
perature- Gun-felt  will  not  ignite  under  a  temperature  of 
trom  380  to  400  degrees,  ll  has  alio  no  fulminating  poteer. 
With  regard  to  its  keeping  properties  it  leaves  little  to  be 
desired,  as  it  has  been  proved  fully  as  effective  after  three 
or  four  years'  keeping  as  when  first  filled  into  the  cartridge. 
With  the  exception  of  gunpowder,  it  is  also  less  affected 
by  damp  than  any  other  of  its  competitors.  As  compared 
with  the  Schultze  powder,  or  wood-dust,  the  raw  material 
of  which  is  necessarily,  from  its  varying  densities,  of 
nncertain  absorbent  power,  the  gun-felt  lias  the  great 
advantage  of  having  for  basis  the  very  purest  form 
of  cellulose.  There  is,  however,  a  disadvantage  connected 
with  the  gun-felt  in  that  it  requires  a  special  machine  for 
loading.  This  is  remedied  by  buying  the  felt  ready  filled 
into  the  cases,  with  or  without  shot,  or  by  sending  caRCS  to 
be  filled  at  the  manufactory,  tbus  doing  away  with  all 
trouble,  and  ensuring  the  loading  being  done  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  Another  point  of  great  importance  is 
that  no  gun  lias  been  burster  damaged  by  it,  nliicli  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  any  other  explosive.  With  respect  to 
rifle-shooting  it  has  already  been  proved  very  effective,  and 
thoroughly  adapted  for  that  purpose,  and  we  expect  to  find 
it  soon  in  general  use  for  sporting  and  other  rifies. 

Beeves's  gun-felt  having  now  been  on  its  trial  among 
sportsmen  for  four  seasons'  shooting,  and  nothing  disparage 
ing  to  it  having  arisen  from  its  use,  it  may  (airly  be  re- 
garded as  the  only  sound  smokeless  explosive  for  sporling 
guns.  We  understand  that  the  inventor  manufactures  it 
under  his  own  eye  at  Dark  Mills,  Brimscomhe,  GloucestPT- 
ehiro,  and  that  his  constant  attention  is  given  to  the  pro- 
cess, so  as  to  ensure  regularity  of  propellent  force  in  every 
cartridge  sent  out.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  When  com- 
panies undertake  the  manufacture  of  explosives  tbey  too 
often  seem  only  to  consider  bow  a  profit  is  lo  be  made  and 
a  dividend  ensured.  As  in  such  a  case  individual  prestige 
is  not  at  stake,  there  is  no  healthy  stimulus  to  excellence 
derivable  from  the  knowledge  that  one's  eflbrts  to  give 
satisfaction  are  regarded  with  a  critical  and  approving  eye 
by  the  sporting  public.  Here,  however,  the  case  is  difler- 
ent.  Mr.  Reeves  is  a  sportsman,  as  well  as  an  inventor, 
and  he  addresses  himself  directly  to  the  sporting  public 
from  his  manufactory. 

Who  can  tell  what  the  next  advance  may  be  in  science, 
as  applied  to  sport  V  Even  grouse  are  killed  by  strategy, 
and  after  the  most  approved  mode  are  driven  to  the 
shooter. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


A  WRITES  in  the  Athtnixam  slates  that  Mts.  Somervills  bad 
written  an  autobiography,  which  she  intended  for  publication 
after  her  death. 

At  Nantes,  recently,  MonjaDze  and  Hlle.  Sorandi  played 
in  "HHrtha"by  candlelight,  the  ^l  company  lieing  unable 
to  famish  their  usual  supply,  owinf  to  toe  overflow  nt  the 
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parformer  wna   a'wellmBdB  Swedish  farm' Dyoiph   of  i 

anil   after  a  liltic  purlejiiiig,  the  farlimate  impTeuari'i  wc 

to  periDRile  [he  girl  to  come  lo  Upsali,  where  she  it  now  itodj 

ing,  prcrione  to  entering  the  Paris  Acadi^mie 

■ball  probably  hear  of  this  new  gear  in  a  couple  of  yean. 

FsiNCE  HiBBAH,  the  aon  of  the  Khedive,  who  led  England  a 
*hort  lime  lince,  wsa  luTprised  on  arriving  at  his  father'!  capital, 
a  fortni};lit  ago,  lo  learn  that  he  was  about  to  be  ranrried.  The 
resolution  hnd  just  been  taken  by  the  Khedive,  and  the  young 
prince  had  no  sort  of  notice  of  the  happiness  in  store  for  him 
till  be  reached  Cairo.  The  wedding  is,  however,  fixed  to  tnke 
phiCO  next  month,  and  that  entirely  irrespective  of  the  prince's 
views  on  the  subject.  The  Khedive  haa  ordered  his  other  sons 
to  be  married  at  or  about  the  same  time  aa  Prince  Ilaasan,  and 
has  selccleil  their  brides.  Love's  youuf;  dream  does  not  have 
much  latitude  in  the  Khedive's  household. 

A  French  scholar,  M.  E.  Miinti,  baa  found  unedited  docu- 
ments concerning  one  of  the  most  illustrious  poets  of  Germany, 
whose  biography  has  remained  most  obscure  aa  yet,  in  spile  of 
all  researches,— 'John  Fiscbart.  These  documents  are  Fisc hart's 
act  of  marriage,  dated  St.  Martin's  day,  ]  »83,  and  several  allu- 
sions (o  his  family,  especially  bis  wife,  who  married  again  on 
the  24th  of  April,  1533  (she  married  J.  L.  WeidmRnn).  These 
documents  have  been  utterlv  unnoticed  by  the  historians  of 
German  literature,  Goedeke,  Koberstcin,  Vilmas,  etc.,  as  well  as 
by  tho  latest  editor  of  Fischart's  works,  H,  Kun.  H.  Muniz 
will  soon  publish  these  documents,  and  so  little  is  known  yet  of 
Fiscbart's  life,  that  bis  contribution  will  be  welcome. 

De^ith  was  busy  last  year  among  diBlin);Qished  people  in 
Franco.  It  carried  off  the  young  Due  de  Guise ;  the  Due  do 
Persigny ;  M.  Cont!,  formerly  private  secretory  to  Napoleon 
111.;  M.  Bivct,  celebrated  for  his  Constitution,  which  went  to 

Sicccs  on  the  day  of  bis  death ;  Fere  Gratry,  the  eminent  Aca- 
emician, wlio  submitted  to  the  Church  before  bodied;  Merle 
d'Aubign^,  the  antbor  of  the  "  History  of  the  Reformation  ;  " 
Theonhde  Gautier,  author  of  "  Mile,  de  Maupin,"  and  oihcr 
less  objectionnble  novels;  Theodore  Cogniard,  a  dramatic  writer; 
Capeligue,  historian  and  journalist;  Jacques  Uabinet,  the  as- 
tronomer; Poucbct,  the  Rouen  prolcssor  of  natural  history; 
L^n  Saya,  a  talented  dramatist,  who  committed  suicide.  The 
army  has  lost  Marshals  Vaillnnt  and  Forey ;  the  Kavy,  Rear- 
Admiral  Tabuteau ;  commerce,  Arles-Dufour,  and  the  publisher 
Plon,  etc. 

M.  Fbahcisqdb  Sabczt  in  an  able  article,  attribates  the 
importance  given  to  A  certain  claas  of  women  in  Paris  to  the 
journals  of  the  Figaro  type,  which  chronicle  their  toilettes,  their 
equipages,  and  their  movements.  In  the  accounts  given  by 
these  ]iapera  of  "  first  representations,"  this  style  of  chronicling 
is  carrieil  to  a  pitch  whicn  renders  it  impossible  for  women  who 
care  for  their  fame  to  venture  to  the  theatre.  M.  Sarcey  relates 
a  pleasing  accident  which  befell  him  a  couple  of  months  ago. 
He  repaired  as  a  sober  critic  lo  a  firtt  representation.  The 
manager  had  forgotten  to  keep  bim  a  stall,  and  was  obliged  to 
pat  him  in  b  box  behind  two  ladles.  Tbe  next  morning  what 
was  his  astonishment  to  react  in  his  Figaro  or  Gaidoii  that  cegrta 
fareear  Sarcey  was  seen  hiding  himself  at  the  back  of  a  box 
behind  Mile.  X,  and  Mile.  Y.,  two  actresses  more  famed  for  their 
personal  charms  than  their  histrionic  lalcnt  I  Had  M.  Sarcey's 
reputation  not  been  above  suspicion,  this  indibcrelion  miiibt 
have  been  fatal  to  his  domestic  happiness,  and,  as  he  says  him- 
self, it  might  have  led  to  a  duel. 


get  off  the  old  varnish,  which,  by  length  of  lime,  has  becoi 
almost  incorporated  with  the  color  undemealh,  so  that  any 
method  employed  to  remove  the  upper  aurfaco  is  pretty  certain 
to  carry  off  with  it  tbe  delicate  Hues  below.  Some  pictnre  deal- 
ers ase  corrosive  substances,  which  make  tbe  matter  wor^e.  An 
ingenious  system  has  been  discovered  at  Amsterdam,  which  con- 
sists in  simply  spreading  a  coating  of  copohu  balsam  on  the  old 
punting,  and  then  keeping  it  face  downwards  over  n  dish  of  the 
same  siie  tilled  with  cold  alcohol,  at  an  altitude  of  about  three 
feet.  The  vapors  of  the  liquid  impart  lo  the  copahu  a  degree  of 
semi-fiuidily,  m  which  slate  it  easily  amalgamates  with  tbe  var- 
piahil  covers.  Thus  the  original  brilliancy  and  transparency 
"e  regained  without  injuring  the  oil  painting,  and  when  the 
are  is  hung  up  in  it^-.place  agwn  two  or  three  days  after,  it 
>ai  if  it  bad  been  varnished  afresh.    The  invenlars  have 


t  of  being  a  abort  one  aa  compared  with  u 

A  TiBT  distingnished  musician,  Giovanni  Tadnlini,  has  Jnit 
died  at  Bologna,  aged  seventy-nine.  Tadolini  baa  left  no  works 
of  any  importance;  but  his  talent  was  so  fully  recofinized  bj 
Kossini  that  when  ihe  great  Italian  composer  was  unable  from 
illness  to  complete  the  ■'  Stabat  Mater,"  promised  for  a  particu- 
lar occasion,  it  was  to  Tadolini  that  he  applied  for  no  fewer 
than  four  pieces  slill  wanting.  Afterwards  when,  in  tbe  jtax 
1842,  the  "  Stabat  Mater  "  was  brought  out  in  Paris,  Tadolinj't 
contribuiiona  10  the  work  seem  to  have  been  omitted.  It  wonld, 
at  least,  be  difficult  now  to  point  out  any  porrion  of  the  "  Stabat " 
which  does  not  bear  tbe  impress  of  Rostini's  own  genina. 
Tldolini's  pieces  arc  anid  to  have  hern  performed  only  once,  nt 
Madrid  ;  and  whether  they  were  composed  on  motives  fumisbed 
by  Rossini  (in  which  case,  relonched  by  the  maattr,  they  maj 
slill  be  retoined  in  the  existing  score),  or  were  wholly  Ihe  in- 
vention of  Tailollni,  it  is  certain  that  ihcir  composer  never  bad 
the  Mtisfaclion  of  bearing  them  as  they  proceeded  from  bis  pen. 
The  chief  sphere  of  TndoTini's  activity  was  the  Italian  Opera  of 
Paris,  where  he  offitintcd  as  conductor  during  Itossini  s  brief 
period  of  management,  and  for  many  years  afterwards  as  singing- 
master,  or  ripililrur.  Among  the  many  distinguished  artists  M 
whom  he  taught  their  parts  in  every  new  work  that  was  brought 
out,  may  be  mentioned  Grisi  and  Persiani,  linbini,  Tambnnni, 
and  Lablache. 

Fadl  DB  CjkSSiGHikc 'bai  another  affnir  of  honor"  on  hand. 
When  that  gentleman  lefl  France  some  lime  since  lo  pay  ■  vish 
to  the  late  Emperor  at  Cbisclhurst,  he  was  attacked  with  con- 
siderable  violence  in  La  liipublique  Franpiist.  It  was  no  secret 
that  the  article  in  M.  Gambclta  s  orpan,  which  was  equivaleat 
to  a  challenge,  was  written  by  M.  Ranc,  the  only  member  of 
the  Communu  who,  for  some  inexplicable  rcoson,  was  not  proa- 
ccutcd  by  ihe  povemnient  M.  Paul  de  Cossngnac,  on  reading 
M.  Dane  s  attack,  immediately  wrote  to  say  that  ihat  gentleman 
wonld  lose  nothing  by  wailing,  and  this  evening  he  replies  to  his 
assailant.  Alter  reprinting  the  anonymous  article  complainei] 
of,  M.  de  Cassagnac  says:  "Yon  mean,  therefore,  to  keep  on 
your  mask  1  But  that  docs  not  stop  me,  sir,  lor  I  know  who 
you  are.  I  have  only  to  look  through  your  linen  to  rend  on 
your  shoulder  the  name  of  Banc.  You  are  Kane,  the  Com- 
munist; Ranc,  the  friend  of  incendiaries  and  cut-throats;  Ranc, 
the  executioner  of  the  Radical  party,  tho  right  arm  ol  Gambetta. 
It  is  »ith  jou  that  I  have  business.  It  is  you  wlui  have  written 
this  article.  I  know  It."  M.  Paul  de  Casfagnac  ihen  anys  thai 
when  his  opponent  accuses  him  of  never  having  fought  a  scriona 
duel,  he  is  not  complimentai7  to  his  friends  Lermina,  Lissaen- 
ray,  Rocbefort,  Lockroy,  and  Floarena,  all  of  whom  he  ha« 
wDonded  in  duels.  "  They  did  not  know  how  to  bold  a  swoid, 
yoD  Bay.  Be  it  so  ;  but  with  you  it  it  different,  and  I  am  &r 
from  denying  ^our  skill,  having  had  the  advantage  of  attending 
the  same  fenuing  school  as  you,  but  with  Icsa  assiduity."  The 
reply  of  M.  Paul  de  Cassognac,  who  promises  to  accept  a  meet- 
ing, but  who  declines  to  challenge  M.  Rnnc,  occupies  the  wb<de 
side  of  bis  journal.  Among  other  accusations  brought  against 
M.  Gambctta's  ex-Minisier  of  Police,  is  that  of  having  been 
mixed  up  in  tho  Orsini  affair.  The  Imperialist  champion  dis- 
tinctly calls  his  antagonist  an  assassin.  It  is  tliooght  lhat  the 
result  of  this  polemic  will  be  a  deadly  duel,  M.  Rnnc  fought 
a  few  months  ago  and  wounded  bis  man,  and  as  for  M,  I^nl  de 
Cassagnac,  no  one  hat  yet  been  able  to  scratch  him,  though 
Flourens  and  Lissagoray  were  both  cunning  of  fence. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett's  Eallistom 
baa  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  sooth- 
ing properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural 
conditions  of  tho  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  fret^klet, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  handi, 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bitea  of  mosqui- 
toes and  other  annoying  insects. 

For  Throat  Diheases  and  AfPKCTioNa  of  the 
Chest,  "  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches,"  are  of  value.  For 
Couohs,  Irritation  of  the  Throat  caused  bv  cold,  or  Ua- 
uaual  Exertion  of  the  vocal  organs,  in  ppeaking  in  public, 
or  singing,  they  produce  beneficial  results. 

We  have  fob  setbral  Yrars  advertised  in  the  De- 
troit Tribu.ve,  and  consider  it  ono  of  the  best  mediums  in 
Michigan.  11.  W.  SwiFT  &  Bko.,  Wholesale  and  BetaU 
Druggists,  lao  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Miclugan. 
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DIMITRI  ROUDINE. 

BT     IVAN    TURaUENIETF,    AUTHOR    OF    "  SHOEB," 
"LIZA,"  KTC. 
{Ttaiulaxiil  fit  BTRBT  t 


On  the  next  morning  Roudine  bttd  hardly  fiutEbed  dresB- 
mg  before  a  Berrant  came  to  hia  room  with  an  invita- 
tioD  from  Daria  Iffichaelornii  U>  come  to  her  boudoir  and 
Uke  A  cup  of  tea.  Roudiae  found  ber  alone.  She  wel- 
comed  him  very  warmly,  asked  if  be  had  slept  well,  and 
poured  out  his  tea  herself,  put  in  the  sugar,  and  offered  him 
a  cigarette ;  then  ebe  again  expressed  ber  surprise  that  she 
had  never  met  him  before.  Roudine  had  seated  himself  at 
•  little  distance;  but  Daria  Michaelovna  offered  bim  an 
ano-cbair  near  her  bo&,  and  turning  towards  him,  began  to 
make  inquiries  about  his  relatives,  bis  plans,  and  his  proj- 
ects. Daria  spoke  lazily,  and  did  not  listen  very  atten- 
tively, but  Roudine  saw  that  she  wan  trying  to  be  polite  to 
kim,  indeed,  that  she  was  even  flattering  bim.  It  was  not 
■ilbout  purpose  that  she  had  arranged  lliis  morning  inter- 
riew,  and  that  she  had  cbosen  a  plain  but  becoming  dress, 
A  la  Madame  Rtcamier.  However,  she  soon  ceased  asking 
bin  qnestions,  and  began  to  talk  about  bErself,  ber  youtb, 
•od  the  persons  she  had  known.  Roudine  listened  with 
interest;  but  —  strange  to  say  —  no  matter  of  whom  Daria 
Uichaelovna  spoke,  she  always  introduced  herself  as  the 
nain  figure,  so  that  he  sooo  learned  what  she  had  said  to 
mch  or  such  an  eminent  person,  or  what  influence  she 
had  had  upon  some  eminent  writer.  Judging  Irom  Daria 
ifidtaelovna's  conversation,  all  the  distinguished  persons 
of  tlie  time  had  wbhed  for  nothing  except  to  make  her 
acquaintance  and  deserve  her  good-will.  She  spoke  of 
them  very  simply,  without  especial  eutbusiaam,  as  of  people 
wiio  belonged  to  her,  calling  some  of  t.bcm  very  odd  sticks, 
bat  stringing  their  names  together  like  gems  in  a  costly 
cnvnet  about  tbe  name  of  Daria  Michaclovna. 

Roudine  listened,  smoking  bis  cigai'ette  in  silence ;  only 
itowand  then  he  interrupted  with  brief  remarks  tbe  lady's 
loquacity-  Altbougb  he  was  naturally  eloquent  and  fond 
of  talking,  he  knew  how  to  listen,  and  those  nbo  were  not 
frightened  by  his  fluency  soon  expressed  themselves  freely 
in  hia  presence,  so  much  kindness  did  be  show  in  listening 
lo  what  another  might  say.  He  was  very  good-natured,  as 
those  are  apt  to  be  who  are  accustomed  to  feel  themselves 
"iperior  to  the  company  they  are  in.  In  a  discussion,  be 
rarely  let  his  opponent  have  the  last  word ;  he  overcame 
him  with  his  eager,  impassionate  language.  Daria  Michaol- 
ovna  spoke  Russian,  and  seemed  proud  of  her  familiarity 
with  her  motber-tongtie,  although  she  made  use  of  a  great 
luny  French  words  and  expressions.    She  bried  to  employ 


simple  and  popular  expressions,  but  not  always  with  perfect 
lueceH.  Roudine  was  not  overmnch  offended  by  the  jar- 
gon which  poured  from  Daria  Micbaclovna's  mouth.  At 
Ust  she  grew  tired ;  she  let  her  head  fall  on  the  sofa  cushitm 
and  looked  at  Roudine. 

"  Now  I  understand,"  he  began  slowly,  "  I  uaderstaDd 
why  you  pass  every  summer  in  the  country.  Tou  need 
repose,  calmness ;  afl^r  the  bustling  life  of  the  city  you 
have  to  rest.  I  am  convinced  that  you  have  a  keen  feeUng 
for  the  beauties  of  nature." 

Daria  glanced  at  him  quickly. 

"Nature?  Ob,  yes,— yes,  of  course;  I  do  indeed  love 
it,  but  you  know,  Dimitri  Nicolaitch,  even  in  the  country  a 
Uttle  society  is  necessary.  Here  I  hardly  see  any  one. 
Pigasoff  is  the  cleverest  man  here." 

"  Tbe  man  who  got  so  angry  yesterday  7  "  asked  Roudim. 

"  Yes.     In  the  country  be  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised 

—  he's  amusing  at  times."^ 

w._"  He  has  some  |intelligeace,"^anawered  Roudine,  "  bat 
he's  on  a  wrong  path.  |I  don't  know  whether  yon  agree 
with  me,  Daria  Michaclovna,  but,  in  my  opinion,  there  ii 
nothing  to  be  said  in  defence  of  unlimited,  complete  nega- 
tion. Deny  everything  and  possibly  you  will  be  considered 
intelligent;  that  is  a  well-known  device.  Ignorant  peopla 
will  readily  suppose  that  you  are  .better  than  everything 
which  you  deny ;  but  that  is' often  false.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  easy  to  spy  out  faults  in  [everything,  and  then,  if  yoo 
are  in  the  right,  so  much  thejworse  for  you.  Your  mind, 
always  disposed  for]'negation  alone,  loses  its  power  and 
withers  away.     While  you  flatter  your  self-love,  you  deprive 

yourself  of  the  real   pleasures  of  the  mind.    Life the 

inner  worth  of  life  —  eludes  your  superficial,  soured  obser- 
vation, and  at  last  you  become  a  mere  scold,  tbe  butt  of 
every  one.     Only  he  who  loves  can  criticise." 

"  VoUii  M.  Pigasoff  enterri"  said  Daria  Michaelovna. 
"  You  have  a  wonderful  power  of  describing  people.  Stfll, 
PigasofE  probably  would  not  have  understood  yon.  He 
only  loves  himself" 

"  And  he's  aWays  abusing  himself  in  order  to  have  an 
excuse  for  abusing  others,"  said  Roudine. 

Daria  Michaelovna  laughed. 

"  Yes,  but,  to  pass  from  the  sick  man  to  the  sonnd  one, 

—  what  do  you  think  of  the  baron  Y  " 

"  Of  tbe  baron  ?  He's  an  excellent  man,  with  a  good 
heart  and  much  experience ;  but  be  has  no  character.  All 
his  lilc  be  will  remain  half  a  scholar,  half  a  man  of  the 
world ;  that  is  to  say,  a  dabbler,  or  more  exactly,  a  mere 
cipher.     It's  a  pity." 

"  That's  precisely  ray  opinion,"  answered  Daria  Michrtl- 
ovna;  "I  have  read  his  article  ....  entr*  noiu  .... 
ctia  a  attex  peu  dgfond." 
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"  Who  elM  do  you  tee  ?  "  asked  Roudine  aft«r  a  ibort 

Dsria  knocked  off  tlie  ash  of  her  cigarette  with  her  Uttle 
finger. 

"Hardlj  any  one  eUe.  Tliere's  Alexandra  Faolovna; 
■he  ia  very  nice,  but  nothing  more.  Her  brother  is  a  Tery 
worthy  man,  un  par/ail  honniie  hotnme.  Prince  Garine, 
you  know.  Those  are  all.  There  are  two  or  three  other 
neighbors,  but  they  can't  be  counted.  Either  they  are  for- 
ever putting  on  lofty  aire  and  prelensions,  or  else  they  are 
alternately  bashful  and  overt>aId.  Ag  for  Uie  women,  yon 
know  I  never  pee  them.  We  have  another  neighbor  who 
is  said  to  be  a  very  cultivated,  even  a  very  learned  man, 
bnt  be  is  veiy  eccoulric.  Alexandrine  knows  him,  and  it 
teenu  ia  somewhat  interested  in  him.  You  ought  to  have 
paid  her  some  attenlion,  Dimitri  NicolaJtch ;  she  is  a  cliarm- 
ing  woman ;  she  only  needs  to  be  developed  a  little ;  yes, 
■he  does  need  that" 

"  She  is  very  attrcKtive,"  remarked  Roudine. 
"  She  is  a  perfect  child,  Dimitri  Nicolaitcb,  as  innocent 
as  a  child.     She  has  been   married,  mai*  e'esl  (out  comnu. 
If  1  were   a  man    I  should   fall  in  love  with   just    such 
women." 

"Beally?" 

"  Without  doubt;  sticfa  women  have. at  least  freshness, 
and  that  can't  be  imitated." 

"  And  can  eTerything  else  be  imitated  7  "  asked  Roudine 
with  a  laugh,  which  was  seldom  seen  on  bis  face.  When- 
ever be  laughed  bis  face  assumed  a  very  strange  expression 
which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  old  man  ;  his  eyes 
closed,  his  nose  wrinkled.  "  And  who  is  this  eccentric  of 
whom  you  were  speaking,  and  in  whom  Madame  Lipina  is 
interested  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  A  certain  LeschniefF — Michael  Michaelovitch ;  he  has 
a  place  in  Ibe  neighborhood." 

Roudine  started  and  raised  his  bead. 

"Leschnieff — Michael  Midiaelovitch ! "  be  asked;  "is 
he  a  neighbor  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

Roudine  did  not  answer  at  once. 

"  I  used  to  know  him  —  a  long  time  ago.  He  is  said  to 
bench?"   he  continued,  playing  with  the  fringe  of  his 

"  He  is  rich,  but  he  dresses  horribly  and  drives  about  in 
a  droschke,  like  an  overseer.  I  have  tried  to  get  hiin  here. 
He  is  said  to  be  very  clever.  I  am  now  arranging  some 
baunesB  matters  with  him  ....  yuu  know  I  manage  my 
estate  myself  7" 
Roudine  bowed. 

"  Yes,  1  do  it  myself,"  continued  Dana  Micbaelovua. 
"I  don't  try  any  foreign  improvements.  I  follow  the  Rus- 
sian ways  1  and  you  see  everything  goes  on  very  well,"  she 
added,  pointing  to  the  surrounding  objects. 

"  I  have  always  been  conviuced  of  the  complcLo  error  of 
those  who  deny  the  existence  of  practical  sense  in  women." 
Dana  Micbaelovua  smiled  pleasantly. 
"  You  are  verj-  kind,"  phe  said,  "  but  what  was  I  going 
to  say?  What  were  we  tallting  about?  Ob,  yes,  about 
Leschnieff.  1  have  to  talk  with  him  about  some  surveying. 
I  have  often  invited  him  to  come  and  sec  me,  and  1  expect 
him  to-day  ;  tnit  he  never  comes  —  he's  so  eccentric." 

^e  curtain  which  hung  before  the   door  was  raised  and  | 


the  steward  entered.  He  wm  a  tall,  gray-haired,  some- 
what bald  man,  wearing  a  black  dress-coat,  a  white  neck- 
tie, and  a  white  waistcoat. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  Dana  Michaelovna,  and 
tnniing  a  little  towards  Roudine,  she  asked  him  in  Frendi, 
"  Does  he  not  look  like  Canning  1 " 

"  Michael  Michaeloritch  Lescbaiefl'  has  arrived,"  said 
the  steward ;  "  shall  I  bring  him  here  ?  " 

"  Ah,  heavens  I  "  cried  Dana  Michaelovna,  "just  as  we 
were  speaking  of  bim.     Invite  him  to  this  room." 

The  man  left  the  boudoir. 

"  Tills  Nngular  man  is  come  at  last,  and  at  on  unfor- 
tunate time.    He  interrupts  our  conversation." 

Roudine  was  about  to  leave,  but  Daria  Michaelovna 
made  him  stay. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  We  can  talk  about  this  matter 
in  your  presence,  and  besides  I  want  to  have  yoa  describe 
him  to  me  as  you  have  Pigaeoff.  When  you  sfieafc,  poui 
gravtt  eomme  avec  un  frurin.     Stay." 

Roudine  was  apparently  about  to  answer,  bnt  be  ihoi^t 
a  moment  and  said  nothing. 

Micliael  Michaelovitch,  whom  the  reader  already  knows, 
entered  the  room.  Ha  wore  the  same  old  coat,  and  held  ia 
his  snn-bumed  bauds  the  same  old  cap.  He  sainted  Daria 
Michaelovna  quietly,  and  walked  up  to  the  table. 

"  You  have  at  last  been  good  enough  to  call,  Hr.  Lesch- 
nieff'," said  Daria  Michaelovna.  "  Pray  be  seated.  I 
believe  you  know  this  gentleman,"  she  added,  pointing 
towards  Roudine. 

LescbnicS  looked  at  Roudine,  and  smiled  rather  oddly. 

"  I  know  Mr.  Roudine,"  ha  said  with  a  shgbt  bow. 

"  We  ware  at  the  university  together,"  remarked  Ron- 
dine  in  a  low  voice,  and  casting  down  bis  eyes. 

"  And  have  met  since,"  said  l^schniefi,  coldly. 

Daria  Michaelovna  looked  at  both  with  some  surprise, 
and  offered  Leschnieff  a  seat,  which  he  took. 

"  You  wanted  to  see  me,"  he  began,  "  about  the  anr- 

"Yes,  about  the  surveys,  and  also  for  the  pleasure  of 
making  your  acquaintance-  We  are  neighlxirs  and  almost 
relatives." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  answered  Leschnieff.  "  As 
to  the  surveys,  1  have  come  to  an  agreement  about  them 
with  your  overseer ;  I  consent  to  everything  he  proposes." 

"  I  knew  you  would." 

"But  he  told  me  we  could  not  sign  tbe  papers  until  I 
had  bad  an  interview  with  you." 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  habit.  May  I  ask  you  if  it  is  true  that 
all  your  serfs  pay  you  rent  V  " 

"  And  yet  you  interest  yourself  in  the  surveying  ?  That 
is  very  commendable  of  you." 

Leschnieff  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 

"You  see  I  came  for  this  interview." 

Daria  Michaelovna  smiled.  "  I  sue  that  you  came.  You 
say  tbat  in  such  a  strange  way,  I  am  sure  that  you  did  not 

"  I  never  go  anywhere,"   answered   Leschnieff,  phleg- 
matically. 
"  Not  any  where  ?  But  you  call  on  Alexandra  Paulovna?'* 
"  I  am  an  old  friend  of  her  brother." 
"  Her  brother  I    Still,  I  don't  compel  any  one.    But  yon 
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win  ezciue  me,  Michael  Mtchaelimtcti,  I  am  older  than 
Ton  and  mar  be  penntUed  to  find  fault  with  jau ;  how  can 
joa  take  any  pleaaiire  in  teadin);  to  retired  a  life  ?  Ib  it 
mj  bontie  perhaps  that  you  don't  like  ?  or  peHiapa  you 
doa't  like  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  you,  Daria  MichaeloTna,  and  so  how  can 
I  dislike  yon  ¥  Tour  honse  ii  Tory  handsome ;  but  1  con- 
fen  frankly  1  don't  like  to  take  the  trouble.  I  hare  no 
mitable  coat,  no  gloves ;   I  don't  belong  to  your  set." 

"  By  birth  and  education  you  do,  Michael  Michaelo- 
Titch.     Vovs  &ei  dei  nStrei." 

"  Let  ufl  leave  birth  and  education  out  of  the  diacuasion, 
Daria  Michaelovna.     That  is  not  the  poiut." 

*'  Man  ought  to  live  with  his  kind,  Michael  Michaeloriteh. 
What  pleasure  have  you  m  living  like  Diogenes  in  his 
tab?" 

"  In  the  first  place  be  was  very  comfortable  there ;  and 
Id  the  second,  how  do  you  know  that  I  do  not  live  among 
people  7  " 

Daria  Michaelovna  bit  her  lips. 

"  That  is  another  matter.  I  have  only  to  regret  that  I 
■m  not  one  of  those  whom  you  deem  worthy  of  your  ac- 
qnaintance." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  broke  in  Koudine,  "  that  Mr.  Lesch- 
nieff  carries  to  excess  what  in  itself  is  a  very  pruseworthy 
feeling  —  the  lore  of  lilwrty." 

LeschnielT  made  no  answer;  he  simply  looked  at  Bou- 
dine.     There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 

"  So,"  said  LeschniefF,  rising,  "I  may  consider  our  buM- 
nesa  as  settled,  and  may  tell  your  overseer  to  bring  over 
the  papers  for  me  to  Mgn." 

"  You  may  ....  although  yon  are  not  at  all  amiable 
....  I  ought  to  refuse." 

*■  Bat  this  survey  will  bring  you  more  profit  than  it  does 

Daria  Michaelovna  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  And  you 
-won't  stay  and  breakfast  with  us  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  I  never  eat  any  break&st,  and 
besides,  I  must  go  home." 

Daria  Michaelovna  arose.  "  I  won't  cletain  you  any 
longer,"  she  said,  going  towards  the  window ;  "  I  don't  dare 
detain  yon." 

LeschnlefT  bade  them  good  morning. 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  Leschnicff.  Excuse  me  for  borin^' 
jou.- 

■*  You  have  not  bored  me,"  he  said,  going  out 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  7  "  asked  Daria  of  Roudinc. 
■*  I  had  heard  that  he  was  eccentric,  but  this  exceeds  uvery- 
Oiing." 

"  He  suffers  in  the  same  way  as  KgasolT,"  answereii 
Roudine,  "from  a  desire  to  appear  original.  One  pretends 
to  be  a  Mephistophcles,  the  other  a  cynie.  In  it  ell  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  egoism,  a  great  deal  of  sellialmess,  little 
truth,  little  love.  In  another  wav,  it  is  a  ?on  of  calcula- 
tion ;  one  puts  on  a  mask  of  indifference  and  idleness,  to 
iii«ke  others  say,  '  That  man  hides  a  great  deal  of  ]i<rht 
beneath  a  bushel  I '  But  if  you  examine  closely,  tlitrc  is 
no  light  there." 

"  El  He  deux ! "  said  Daria  Michaelovna.     "  You  are  a 

t«nible  man  at  defining  character.     No  one  escapes  yuu." 

"  Ite  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Roudine.  "  Still,  to  be  jusi,"  he 

eontinued,  "  I  ought  not  to  say  anything  about  Leachnieff. 
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I  loved  him  once,  loved  him  as  a  friend.  Afterwards,  in 
consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  "  — 

"  You  qnarrelled  7  " 

"  No,  we  had  no  quarrel ;  we  separated,  and,  I  think, 
I  separated  forever." 

"  That's  the  reason,  I  noticed  that  you  were  ill  at  ease 
during  his  visit.  ...  I  am  much  obliged  ta  you  for  a 
pleasant  morning.  1  have  enjoyed  it  very  much.  But 
^  everything  in  moderation  I  I  give  you  leave  of  absence 
until  breakfast-time ;  now  I  must  attend  to  business.  My 
secretory,  you  have  seen  him  —  Constantine  is  my  secre- 
tary—  is  probably  waiting  for  me  now.  I  commend  him 
to  you.  He  is  a  most  worthy  young  man,  very  obliging, 
and  enthusiastic  abont  you.  Good-by,  then,  dear  Dimitri 
Nicolaitch.  How  indebted  I  am  to  the  boron  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  of  makiu);  your  acquaintance." 

Daria  Michaelovna  held  out  her  hand  to  Boudine.  He 
first  shook  it,  then  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  went  out  into 
the  hall,  and  thence  upon  the  terrace,  where  he  met 
Natalie. 

VI. 

It  was  by  no  means  unlikely  that  one  would  not  at  first 
be  attracted  by  Daria's  daughter,  NataUe  Alexievna.  Thin 
and  dark,  she  had  uot  yet  reached  her  full  growth,  and 
she  did  not  hold  herself  perfectly  straight  Her  feature*, 
although  rather  marked  for  a  girl  of  seveuteen,  were  noble 
and  regular.  Especially  beautiful  was  the  clear,  smooth 
forehead,  which  rose  above  her  gently  arching  eyebrows. 
She  spoke  very  little,  but  when  any  one  was  talking  she 
listened  and  looked  attentively,  almost  fixedly,  at  him,  as 
if  she  was  unwilling  to  let  anything  escape  her.  She 
would  often  sit  motionless,  sunk  in  thought,  her  arms  bang- 
ing by  her  side  ;  at  such  times  her  face  expressed  the  pro- 
foundness of  her  abstraction.  ...  A  hardly  perceptible 
smile  played  about  her  lips  and  disappeared  again)  her 
large  dark  eyes  lifled  themselves  up  slowly.  "  Qu'awr- 
vowit"  Mademoiselle  Boncourt  used  to  ask,  and  then 
would  begin  to  scold  her,  telling  her  it  was  not  proper  for 
a  young  lady  to  drop  her  head  and  be  so  absent-minded. 
But  Natalie  was  not  absent-minded  ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  studied  earnestly  and  was  fond  of  reading  and  work- 
ing. Her  feelings  were  keen  and  deep,  although  she  was 
reserved ;  in  her  childhood  she  had  hardly  ever  cried, 
now  she  seldom  even  sighed,  and  only  grew  pale  when 
anything  troubled  her.  Her  mother  considered  her  a  well- 
behaved,  reasonable  child,  and  used  to  call  her  in  jest, 
mon  konnele  homnie  lUJille,  liut  she  had  no  very  high  opinion 
of  her  intellectual  powers. 

•'  Fortunately,  my  Natalie  is  cold,"  she  used  to  say. 
"  She's  not  like  me  —  so  much  the  bettor  I  Sue  will  be 
happy."  Daria  Michaelovna  was  mistaken.  Betides,  it 
is  seldom  that  a  mother  fully  understands  her  daughter. 

Natalie  loved  Daria  IiGcbaelovna,  but  she  did  not  have 
perfect  confidence  in  her. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  conceal  from  me,"  said  her 
mother  to  her  one  day,  "  but  it  you  had,  you  would  make 
a  great  mystery  of  it     You  have  your  own  little  head." 

Natalie  looked  at  her  mother  and  thought,  "  And  why 
shouldn't  I  have  my  own  bead  ?  " 

When  Roudine  met  her  on  the  terrace,'  she  was  going 
into  her  room  with  Miss  Boncourt  to  get  her  hat  and  walk 
in  the  garden.     Her  morning  occupations  were  finished 
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She  wai  no  longer  treated  u  a  child ;  HUs  Boacourt  had 
loDg  since  ceased  inatnicting  her  in  mylhologf  and  geog- 
raphf,  bnt  she  made  her  read  ever)'  momiDg  a  chapter  of 
histOTj,  or  of  a  book  of  travelB  or  aome  other  instntc- 
live  work.  Daria  Michaelovna  made  the  choice  as  if  the 
wore  foUowing  some  system  ;  but  in  fact  she  gave  Natalie 
eveiTthing  which  her  French  bookseller  in  8t.  Petersburg 
sent  her,  except  naturally  the  norels  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
Fits  &  Co. ;  these  she  kept  for  herself.  When  NataUe  was 
reading  historj-  Miss  BoQcourt  scowled  with  great  seTerity 
behind  her  glasses;  the  old  French  lady  considered  all 
history  to  be  fiill  of  things  which  were  only  harmful  to 
know,  although  her  knowledge  included  only  Cambyses  in 
ancient  times,  and  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon,  whom  she 
hated,  in  modem  history.  But  Natalie  used  to  read  books 
of  which  Miss  Boncouit  had  never  heard ;  she  knew  Pouch- 
kine  by  heart. 

Natalie  blushed  slightly  as  she  met  Rondine. 

"  Are  you  going  to  walk  7  "  he  asked. 

"  Tea ;  we  are  going  into  the  garden." 

"  Will  you  let  rae  go  with  you  1  " 

NataUe  looked  at  Miss  Boncourt,  who  answered,  "  Cer- 
tunly,  sir,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you." 

Boudine  t«ok  his  hat  and  followed  Ihem. 

At  first  Natalie  was  a  little  embarrassed  at  walking  by 
Roudine'a  side,  but  ahe  soon  recovered  herself.  He  began 
to  question  her  about  her  occupations  and  the  pleasure  she 
had  in  the  country.  Bhe  answered  a  little  timidly,  bat 
without  that  uneasy  self-consciousness  which  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  modesty. 

"  Do  you  never  get  tired  of  the  country  ?  "  asked  Rou- 
dine,  glancing  at  her  from  the  corner  of  hia  eye. 

"  How  can  one  he  tired  of  the  country  ?  I  am  delighted 
to  be  here.     I  am  very  happy  here." 

"  You  are  happy.  That's  a  great  word.  But  it's  nat- 
ural enough ;  you  are  young." 

Boudine  pronounced  this  word  in  a  strange  way,  as  if 
both  envy  and  pity  moved  him. 

"Tea,  youth  I"  he  added.  "The  great  aim  of  science 
is  to  give  us  by  means  of  work  what  youth  gives  us  gra- 

Natalie  looked  at  Boudine  attentively;  she  had  not  un- 
derstood him. 

"  I  have  been  talking  most  of  the  morning  with  your 
mother,"  he  continued,  "  an  extraordinary  woman.  I  can 
understand  why  all  our  poets  so  valued  her  friendship. 
Do  you  too  like  poetry  ?'"  he  added,  after  a  moment  of 
silence. 

"  He's  examining  me,"  ^ught  Natalie,  and  she  an- 
swered, "  Yes,  I  like  it  very  much." 

"  Poetry  is  the  language  of  the  gods.  I  too  am  fond  of 
poetry.  But  not  in  verses  alone  do  we  find  poetry;  it  is 
everywhere ;  it  is  all  aronnd  us.  Look  at  the  trcea,  the 
sky ;  from  all  ddes  stream  forth  life  and  beauty ;  where 
there  is  Ufb  and  beauty,  there  is  poetry.  Let  us  ait  down 
on  this  bench,"  he  continued.  "  So ;  I  don't  know  why, 
but  it  seenu  to  mo  that  when  we  are  betler  acquainted  we 
shall  be "  (and  he  looked  with  a  smile  into  her  eyes) 
"  very  good  friends.     What  do  you  think  about  it  ?  " 

"  Ho  treat*  me  like  a  child,"  thought  Natalie  again,  and 
nncertain  what  she  ought  to  say,  she  asked  him  bow  long 
he  int«nded  to  stay  in  the  country. 


"  All  summer,  the  autumn,  and  perhaps  ihroagh  the  win- 
ter. Yon  know  I  am  not  rich ;  besides,  I'm  beginoiag  to 
get  tired  of  the  perpetual  change  of  place.  It  is  time  for 
me  to  give  myself  a  little  rest" 

NataUe  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 

"  Do  yon  really  find  that  it  is  time  for  yon  to  rest  7  "  she 
asked  timidly. 

Boudine  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  I  meant  to  say,"  she  answered  with  some  emhairajs- 
ment,  "  that  others  may  seek  rest,  hat  that  yon.  .  .  .  yoa 
ought  to  work  and  try  to  make  yourself  usefuL  Who  will 
do  it,  if  you  do  not  ?  " 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  jron  for  yoor  flattering  opinion," 
interrupted  Boudine,  "be  useful  —  that  is  easily  aaid,** 
and  he  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  &ee.  "  Useful  I  "  he  re- 
peated. "HI  could  only  know  how  I  could  be  of  n»  — 
if  I  only  had  confidence  in  my  own  powera,  where  conld  I 
find  sincere  and  sympathetic  souls?  " 

Boudine  let  his  hand  (iiU  with  so  despondent  an  air  and 
dropped  his  head  so  sadly  that  NataUe  could  not  help  ask- 
ing it  he  were  indeed  the  man  who  on  the  evening  befcov 
had  spoken  with  auch  enthusiasm  and  confidence. 

"But  no,"  be  added,  shaking  his  lion-like  mane,  *' that  is 
nonsense,  and  you  are  i^ght.  I  thank  yon,  Natalie  Alex- 
ievna,  I  thank  you  heartily."  NataUe  did  not  know  why 
be  thanked  her.  "  A  word  fVom  you  has  reminded  me  of 
my  duty,  baa  showu  me  the  way.  .  .  .  Yes.  I  most  work. 
If  I  have  talents  I  must  not  bury  them.  I  ought  not  to 
waste    my    powers    in   empty,   useless    babble,    in     wmin 

And  his  words  flowed  as  from  a  spring.  He  spoke  kd- 
mirably,  entbusiasttcally,  against  cowardice  and  idleness, 
about  the  necessity  of  working.  He  reproached  himself, 
proved  to  himself  that  to  discuss  in  advance  what  one  was 
going  to  do  was  as  unwise  as  to  prick  with  a  pin  fruit  that 
was  on  the  point  of  ripening ;  it  was  a  mere  waste  of  iarvt 
in  both  cases.  He  declared  thai  a  noble  thought  never 
failed  to  awaken  sympathy,  (hat  those  alone  were  misnn- 
derslood  who  did  not  themselves  know  what  they  wanted, 
or  who  deserved  their  fate.  He  spoke  for  a  long  time,  and 
concluded  with  thanking  Natalie  again,  and,  pressing  her 
hand  suddenly,  he  added,  "  You  are  a  charming,  noble 

This  Uberty  astounded  Miss  Boncourt.  In  apite  of  the 
forty  yeara  she  had  spent  in  Russia,  she  understood  Ru>- 
uan  with  great  difliculty,  and  admired  only  the  fluent  ease 
of  Boudine's  remarks.  In  her  eyes  he  was  only  a  sort  of 
virtuoso  or  artist,  and  such  people  could  not  be  held  to  too 
strict  a  regard  of  con ventionaU ties.}  -     ,:>  '      .>    -. 

'  She  rose,  arranged  her  skirts,  and  told  Natalie  it  iras 
time  to  go  hack,  especially  because  Mr.  VoUnioff  wu 
going  to  breakfast  with  them. 

"  There  he  is  now,"  she  added,  glancing  at  one  of  the 
paths  which  led  towards  the  house. 

And  in  fHCt,  VoUnzoS  was  coming  towards  them.  He 
approached  irresolutely,  greeted  all  from  a  distance,  and 
turning  towards  Natalie  with  suffering  marked  upon  his 
face,  he  said  lo  her,  "  Ah  I  you  were  taking  your  walk  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Natalie.  "We  were  just  going  back 
to  the  honse." 

"  Indeed,  let  ns  go." 
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And  Ute^  all  started  towarcU  the  house. 

"How  is  your  slater?"  asked  Roudine  with  an  espe- 
cially courteoo*  voice.  On  the  evening  before  too  he  had 
treated  him  with  great  kindness. 

"  Thank  70U  veiy  much,  she  is  veiy  well.  Perhaps  she 
will  come  to-day.     I  think  you  were  talking  when  I  came 

"Teg,  we  were  talking.  Natalie  Alezievna  had  iaid 
KHnething  which  made  a  great  impresiion  npon  me." 

Voiinzoff'  did  not  ask  what  she  had  said,  and  in  un- 
^keo  silence  they  all  reached  the  house. 


A  CHARLATAN  BIOGRAPHER.' 


This  is  a  book  which  is  discreditable  to  every  one  who 
ii  concerned  in  its  publication.  When  we  have  Baid  that 
(•0  &r  as  Mr.  Page  is  concerned)  the  book  is  utterly  worth- 
lets,  we  have  said  notliing.  It  is  much  worse  than  this. 
It  is  a  direct  defiance  to  Mr.  Hawthorne's  expressed  wishes ; 
it  is  a  direct  injury  to  his  children  ;  it  is  scarcely  leas  than 
a  direct  insult  to  me  public. 

la  1870,  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  in  her  Preface  to  "  Passages 
from  the  English  Note-Books,"  wrote  as  follows :  — 

"  There  had  been  a  constant  and  an  argent  demand  (br  a  life 
or  memoir  of  Mr.  Hawthorne ;  yet,  from  the  extreme  delicacy 
ud  difficult  of  the  subject,  the  editor  felt  obliged  to  refuse  com- 
pliuce  with  this  demand.  Moreover.  Mr.  Hawthorne  had  fre- 
quently and  empliatically  expresaed  the  bope  that  no  one  would 
■Itempt  to  write  his  biography  ;  and  the  editor  perceived  that  it 
would  be  iatpoatible/or  any  perton  otitsuie  hit  oirn  domestic  cinlt  to 
nKBEcJin  doing  il,  on  account  of  hia  extreme  reserve." 

But  the  task  wbich  Mr.  Hawthorne's  wife  feared  to  at^ 
tempt,  a  writer  wlio  disguises  himself  under  an  assumed 
name  rushes  in  to  undertake.  Foil;,  however,  is  the  least 
■■■""•  '■  We  moat 

The  first  notice  that  this  book  was  in  contemplation  ap- 
peared on  the  fly-leaf  of  "  Septimiua,"  which  Misa  Haw- 
thorne had  edited.  It  was  there  aunoonced,  "  Shortly  will 
be  published,  aniform  with  this  volume,  '  The  Life  and  Un- 
published Stories  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,'  by  H. 
A.  Page."  Of  course  all  the  world  would  suppose,  what 
wt  presume  it  was  iuteoded  to  suppose,  that  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's family  had  given  tbdr  sanction  to  the  work,  and 
fDppUed  materials  for  it.  As  matter  of  fact  il  was  far  oth- 
tfwiie.  At  last,  and  when  other  means  seemed  of  do  avail, 
they  requested  us  to  insert  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  the 
inok  had  no  sanction  of  theira,  that  they  did  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Page  had  ever  been  acquainted  with  their  father, 
or  had  any  unpublished  manuscripts  of  his.  Silence  on 
their  part  would  have  been  complicity,  and  would  certainly 
have  deceived  the  public.  An  attempt  to  induce  a  with- 
drawal of  this  notice  on  the  ground  that  a  critical  estimate, 
tad  not  a  life,  was  the  character  of  the  forthcoming  book, 
was  fortunately  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Page  and  his  publishers 
must  be  alone  responaible.  And  now,  when  the  book  ap- 
pears, it  assumes  uie  form  of  "  Memoir  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne; with  Stories  now  first  Published  in  (Ai»  Counfrj." 
Hie  interests  of  truth  had  gained  thua  much  bv  the  proteat 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  children.    Mr.  Page  writes :  — 

"  The  circumstance  that  J  have  bad  access  10  several  American 
magazine*,  hardly  of  recent  date,  and  10  the  various  American 
editions  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  works,  has  enalilcil  me  to 
Dice  out  several  short  atoiiea  and  sketches  of  hia,  which,  though 
ackoowledged  by  him,  have  never  been  reprinted  here  or  givco 
to  English  readers." 

To  discover  in  out-of-the-way  quarters  atoriea  of  Ilaw- 
Ihome'a  wbich  have  never  been  pirated  by  any  Knglish 
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publisher,  and  to  deprive  Hawthorne's  own  representatives 
of  the  advantage  of  any  reprint,  would  be  a  respectable  feat 
of  literary  enterprise.  AU  things  are  fair  in  the  absence 
of  a  defined  international  copyright.  Other  and  higher 
consideratioDB  were  naturally  out  of  the  question. 

In  turning,  however,  to  these  stories  ("now  first  pub- 
lished in  this  country  "),  we  find  there  are  only  some  two 
hundred  piages,  of  la^  print  and  wide  margin.  Tba  first 
is  "  Mother  Rigby's  Pipe : "  it  is  about  one  fourth  of  the 
whole.  As  we  read,  the  story  seemed  familiar  to  ns, 
though  we  could  not  recollect  the  name.  We  turned,  how- 
ever, to  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,"  and  there  we  found 
it  ;  but  it  is  there  called  "  Feathertop ;  a  Moralized  L^- 

Mr.  Page's  motives  for  altering  the  name  we  do  not  at- 
tempt to  explain :  we  only  know  that  he  nearly  threw  us 
off  the  scent  entirely.  All  the  rest  of  the  book,  except 
some  forty  pages,  is  also  from  the  "  Mosses,"  so  that  the 
researches  among  American  magazines  and  various  editions 
have  not  come  to  much.  It  is  a  small  gleaning,  indeed,  for 
which  we  are  to  l>e  grateful. 

Now  the  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  "  have  been  al- 
ready published  in  England  ;  and,  even  allowing  that  these 
particular  stories  are  not  included  in  the  English  edition, 
the  American  edition  is  a  common  book  enough,  and  the 
stories  are  already  well  known.  "  The  Virtuoso's  Collec- 
tion "  is  as  amusing  and  characteristic  in  its  wav  as  any- 
thing Hawthorne  ever  wrote.  "  Feathertop  "  is  delightful, 
and  there  are  many  charming  bita  in  "  The  Passages  from 
a  Relinquished  Work." 

As  regards  the  "  Memoir,"  Mr.  Page  has  mereW  extracted 
scraps  from  "  The  Note-Books,"  a  few  passages  from  Fields' 
"  Yesterdays  with  Authors,"  aud  a  sentence  or  two  from 
an  old  paper  by  Mr.  Curtis.  This  is  all.  Mr.  Paee  had 
no  information  to  give  us,  and  so  we  learn  nothing  Aat  we 
did  not  know  before.  There  u  not  a  single  fresh  incident 
in  the  book.  There  is  no  example  of  that  delightful  hu- 
mor which  dropped  out  ao  slowly  and  unexpectedly. 
There  is  not  even  a  fragment  of  an  unpublished  letter. 
The  seven  years  of  life  in  Europe  is  compresaed  into  two 

Ei^ea :  the  whole  "  Memoir,"  properly  so  speaking,  includes 
ut  fifty. 

The  "  Memoir,"  however,  is  supplemented  by  an  essay 
on  Hawthorne's  characteristics  as  a  man  and  a*  an  author. 
Considering  that  Mr.  Page  had  never  even  seen  Hawthorne, 
and  that,  lue  the  typical  German  with  the  camel,  he  had 
to  evolve  a  portrait  of  Hawthorne  out  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness, we  must  honestlysay  that  the  sketch  shows  both  inge- 
nuity and  industry.  We  learn,  moreover,  what  Hawthorne 
would  have  been  if  he  had  been  otherwise  than  he  was : 
"  Had  Hawthorne  been  as  sceptical  of  Providence  as  he  was 
of  men,  he  would  have  been  helplessly  melancholy."  Now, 
Hawthorne  was  not  "  sceptical  of  men,"  nor  was  he  in  any 
real  sense  "  melancholy ;  "  but  of  course  we  cannot  say 
what  might  have  happened  had  he  been  both  theae,  and 
"sceptical  of  Providence"  also.  He  might  —  who  can 
tell  ?  —  have  been  capable  of  writing  this  very  essay  I  'To 
xhow  its  literary  (juality,  it  may  be  enough  to  quote  the 
first  and  last  sentences :  "  The  root  of  Hawthorne'a  gen- 
ius was  Puritan,  but  he  dipped  the  Puritan  aternneas  in 
finest  dyea  of  fancy,  caught  largely  from  his  early  impres- 
siona."  To  dip  roota  into  dyes  which  have  been  caught 
from  impressiona  is  a  curious  operation,  which  we  are  too 
little  versed  in  the  mystery  of  dye-works  to  understand. 
The  last  sentence,  apparently  borrowed  from  an  uphol- 
sterer, is  easier  :  "  His  words  fit  his  thouehls  <a  neatly  as 
do  the  conerings  which  Nature  provides  for  her  finest  and 
most  delicate  productions, —  chasU  ornament  neitr  being 
spared," 

But  enough  of  Mr.  Page  I  Let  us  turn  away  to  look  once 
more  upon  that  man  of  high  genius  and  of  stainless  honor, 
whose  name  is  the  excuse  for  this  book.  The  truest  dignity 
and  the  gentlest  heart  were  his.  Few  have  ever  heard  of 
the  kind  and  generous  deeds  he  did  when,  during  his  con- 
Eulahip  in  England,  he  was  able  to  befriend  a  countryman. 
Still  fewer  would  suspect  how  Indignantly,  when  occasion 
called,  he  could  fia?b  out  against  an  injustice,  a  cruelty,  or  a 
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vice.  He  wu  reaerved,  no  doubt,  but  not  to  tbow  whom 
he  truly  loved.  He  iraa  full  of  a  quiet  common  sense, 
which  contraeled  Htronoclj-  with  the  wild  fanciee  which 
hiian(«d  his  brain  when  he  tax  down  to  work.  As  you  saw 
him  and  he&rd  him  talk,  the  question  would  continually  re- 
cur, how  had  this  man,  whose  iriendi  were  so  few,  and  for 
whom  strangers  had  no  attraction,  contrived  to  fathom  the 
lowest  depths  and  unveil  the  most  hidden  secrets  of  human 
Dftture  ?     Or  whence  did  the  weird  visions  come  to  a  mind 


himself  partly   hints  at  it  —  in  the  r. 


The  man  of  genias  is  less  possessed  of  a  gift  than  possessed 
by  it.  He  has  to  obey  rather  than  uommand,  and  he  works 
not  always  as  he  would,  but  as  he  is  compelled  to  work. 
Hawthorne  often  complains  that  he  cannot  make  his  stories 
or  his  characters  as  he  wishes. 

Hawthorne's  lile  will  never  be  written ;  but  could  not  bis 
&mily  give  us  a  selection  of  his  letters  ?  Some  of  them 
are  now  before  us  :  tiill  of  the  old  humor,  and  the  quaint, 
trenial  wisdom,  —  but  we  have  no  risrht  to  print  them. 
The  few  that  Mr.  Fields  has  pablished  are  hardly  among 
his  best. 

There  is  one  letter,  however,  which  was  published  in  the 
Liverpool  papers  of  June  16,  185S,  which  is  curious,  us 
bearing  on  llawthorne's  religious  opinions,  and  which,  of 
course,  is  already  public  property.  It  appears  that  there 
was  a  meeUng  being  held  of  "  The  Provincial  Assembly  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire."  It  would  iUrther  appear  that 
this  assembly  is  a  relic  of  the  Presbyterian  organization 
established  bv  the  Parliament  of  I6i7,  and  that,like  other 
English  Presbyterian  institutions,  it  is  now  entirely  Unita- 
rian. To  this  meeting  Hawthorne,  then  in  Liverpool,  had 
been  invited.     He  wrote  the  following  answer :  — 

"  I  regret  that  a  long  contemplated  and  unavoidable  absence 
ftom  town  will  deprive  me  or  the  great  pleasure  of  being  present 
on  the  intereuriag  ocuuiou,  iu  Che  enjoyuientt  of  wbich  you 
kindlr  invite  roe  to  participale.  Few  things  have  been  more  de- 
Ughlful  to  me  dDring-  my  residence  in  England  than  to  find  here 
the  descendants  [■pirilually,  al  least,  and  in  many  instances  I 
believe  the  de^ceudanu  by  lineage  and  name)  uf  that  revered 
brotherhood,  a  part  of  whose  mission  it  was  to  plant  the  wxAa  of 
liberal  Chrisuaniiy  in  America,  Some  of  that  brotherhood 
sought  freedom  of  worship  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
whUe  others  reserved  themselves  to  the  perhaps  more  difficult 
duty  of  keeping  their  religious  fiiit^  pure  and  Fall  of  genial  life 
beneath  the  shadow  of  English  chorches  and  cathedrals.  And 
it  seems  to  mo  a  noble  and  U:Hutiful  testimony  to  the  tmtb  of 
our  religious  coniictious,  that,  after  so  long  a  period,  coming 
down  from  the  past  with  an  ocean  between  tbem,  the  liber^ 
chnrcbes  of  England  and  America  shoold  nevertheless  hare  ar- 
rived at  the  same  results;  that  an  American,  an  offspring  of 
Puritan  sires,  still  finds  himself  in  brotherly  relations  with  the 
posterity  of  those  free-minded  men  who  exchanged  a  parting 
pressure  of  the  band  witb  bis  (breathers  more  thau  (wu  centu- 
ries ago;  and  that  we  can  all  unite  in  one  tone  of  religious  sen 
timent,  whether  uttered  by  the  lips  of  the  friend  whom  you  have 
(Dmmoned  from  my  native  land  (Rev.  W.  H.  Channing),  or  bv 
the  lips  of  jour  honored  guests,  whose  faith  has  lipeual  in 
mother  countrpr,  —  With  great  respect,  sincerely *'- 


J,  NiTni,, 


We  greatly  doubt  whether  there  exists  any  other  clear 
and  published  indication  of  (he  bent  of  Ilawthc—  ' — ''" 


IB  sympathies. 


's  relig- 


OVERWOUK. 


Evert  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  scboolboys  or 
undergraduates  is  aware  of  a  pleasant  fiction  which  is  cur- 
rent amongst  them,  but  which  receives  still  more  credit 
from  their  mothers  and  sistei-s.  A  young  gentluuian  whose 
face  is  rather  pale,  whose  baud  shakes  more  than  is  fittin'r 
at  his  time  ol  life,  and  who  has  a  generally  dilapidated 
appearance  at  the  end  of  term,  ia  apt  to  ascribe  those  | 


symptoms  to  the  superhuman  efforts  which  he  haa  made  in 
passing  the  Littlc-}io.  He  throws  out  dark  hints  about  Uie 
necessity  of  fastening  a  wpt  towel  round  his  head,  and  mp- 
porting  his  nervous  system  by  copious  draughts  of  green 
tea.  His  female  relatives  natun^y  sympaUiize,  and  re- 
gard examiners  as  stony-hearted  inflicters  of  tortures  upon 
the  young.  The  more  experienced  and  impartial  observer 
is  apt  to  be  sceptical.  It  is  indeed  true  that  some  young 
men  have  injured  their  constitutions,  and  probably  more 
are  likely  to  suSer  the  same  injury,  under  the  influence  of 
competitive  examinations.  But  it  is  also  true  that  in  a 
majority  of  cases  the  fiction  is  tolerably  transparent  to  the 
yoting  gentleman's  college  acquaintance.  Overwork  is 
sometimes  a  simple  appeal  for  compassion  ;  its  supposed 
victim  is  merely  acting  the  part  of  pallid  student  to  im- 
press the  audience  at  home.  More  liequently  it  is  a  deli- 
cate periphrasis  for  other  evils  of  a  lest  presentable  natra% 
Its  sulferer  may  be  imputing  to  intellectual  exertion  -what 
is  really  due  to  a  misguided  passion  for  supper-parties  >nd 
to  nights  spent  iu  devotion  to  ](m.  In  short,  overwork  is  a 
high^  convenient  veil  to  throw  over  the  innumer»U« 
methods  in  which  a  youth  may  injure  his  conslitutioD.  If 
the  physical  mischiefs  produced  by  excessive  study  could 
be  fairly  compared  with  the  mischiefs  produced  by  other 
causes,  we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  their  sum  total 
would  be  infinitely  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  We 
may  say  pretty  confidently,  from  a  tolerably  wide  expe- 
rience, that  the  number  of  victims  to  overwork  is  utterly 
insignificant,  compared  with  the  number  of  victims  fiom 
other  causes,  and  with  tlie  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
excuse  is  imposed  upon  saft-hearted  relations. 

What  is  true  of  uudei^raduates  is  at  least  equally  true 
in  later  life.  Most  men,  as  they  grow  older,  grow  lazier, 
and  at  the  same  time  become  more  accompUshed  hypocrites. 
For  both  reasons  they  acquire  greater  skill  in  imposing 
upou  themselves  and  others.  A  young  man  brought  tip  in 
happy  ignorance  of  physiological  laws,  and  placed  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  competition  whose  importance  he  sroaaly 
exf^gerates,  does  occasionally  take  liberties  with  his  con- 
stitution. When  he  becomes  conscious  of  his  digestive 
apparatus,  he  grows  more  cautious,  and  is  less  accessible 
to  excitement.  He  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  his  compaitioas, 
and  he  becomes  an  adept  In  the  art  of  self-flattery.  Every- 
body likes  to  think  thst  he  is  making  superhuman  exu^ 
tions.  and  his  wife  and  family  accept  his  theories  much 
more  readily  than  his  tutors  and  competitors.  And  thus, 
when  some  eminent  man  breaks  down  under  the  strain  of 
his  laboia,  there  is  immediately  a  chorus  of  hard-working 
people  who  are  ready  to  exclaim,  Yes,  we  are  all  brcakiag 
down.  The  cry  is  taken  up  by  the  newspapers,  and  we  are 
treated  to  eloquent  sermons  upon  the  terrible  excitement 
and  the  incessant  wear  and  tear  of  modern  life.  We  at« 
living  too  fast,  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  ex- 
hausting our  nervous  systems  under  the  incessant  pressure 
of  our  struggle  for  existence.  How  much  of  all  this  ia 
genuine?  and  how  much  is  merely  the  repetition  in 
Fater  life,  and  with  greater  affectation  of  solemnity,  of  lh« 
old  undergraduate  pretence  that  we  are  bein^  overworked, 
when  in  reality  we  are  only  wanting  to  excite  a  little  do- 
mestic pity  ? 

That  a  oreat  deal  of  this  lamentation  is  mere  pretence 
will  probably  be  acknowledged  by  any  one  who  fiiirlv  ex- 
amines the  cases  of  his  acquaintance.  A  gentleman  has  k 
comfortable  breakfast ;  be  goes  to  his  chambers  or  his  oSice, 
and  returns  to  a  late  dinner.  He  does  no  work  afterwards, 
and  has  plenty  of  time  for  a  pxA  sleep.  TTiH  whole  ttmo 
for  active  work  ia  comprised,  say,  between  iO  a.  h.  and 
6  F.  H.  From  that  must  be  deducted  the  time  spent  ia 
luncheon,  iu   gussipin°,   in  the  intervals  between  different 

Eleces  of  busine.is,  and  in  all  other  interruptions.  If  he 
as  been  ac-tuallr  employed  upon  any  serious  intellectual 
labor  for  six  or  seven  hours  in  the  day,  he  has  probably 
done  as  much  as  most  men  ;  and  of  this  again  a  very  laive 
part  is  in  most  cases  of  a  purely  routine  charactirr.  U  a 
man  who  keeps  blmEclf  up  to  this  standard  does  not  get 
from  fix  vcrlr='  to  two  months'  holiday  in  the  year,  he  con- 
siders himself  to  be  cnielly  injured,  and  immediately  com- 
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pIuDB  thai  he  is  being  worked  to  death.  One  hears  such 
complaintK  trooi  maay  men  who,  if  nurprised  in  the  hours  of 
what  they  call  business,  are  as  often  as  not  reading  the  news- 
p»per,  or  perhaps  making  believe  to  read  iL  An  energetic 
man  will  Irecjuently  contrive  to  cram  into  the  hours  which 
•re  allowed  to  run  to  waste  by  bis  friends  work  enough  to 
win  literary  or  scientific  reputation,  as  a  voluntary  addition 
to  his  other  labors.  As  »ery  few  men  have  the  necessary 
taste  for  such  supererogatory  performances,  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  their  burden  is  not  heavier  than  human  nature 
uy  fairly  be  expected  to liear.  It  isof  coursetrue  thatthere 
are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  are  barristers  in 
lar^  practice  who  have  to  begin  the  )<tudy  of  their  briefs 
at  Sve  Id  the  morning;  physicians  who  cannot  call  any 
hour  of  tie  day  or  night  their  own  ;  and  ministers  whose 
labors,  EulHciently  severe  in  themselves,  are  only  suspended 
whilst  they  breathe  the  unhealthy  air  of  the  House  of  Com- 
nionj.  But  sueh  cases,  though  positively  numerous,  are 
relatively  a  very  small  minority.  Few  members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  unable  to  spare  time  for  society,  for  sport,  for 
travelling,  or  for  a  thousand  other  modes  of  time-killing. 
The  vast  majority  of  professional  men  are  far  more  apt  to 
complain  of  the  absence  of  work  than  of  its  excessive  sup- 
ply. For  one  barrister  whose  table  is  groaning  under  an 
accnmulation  of  briefs,  there  are  a  hundred  whose  absence 
from  ehambfrs,  thounb  a  subject  of  regret  to  their  friends, 
would  be  acrepted  with  surpassing  equanimity  by  :'!torncyi 
ind  by  the  public  at  large.  The  overwork  of'^which  we 
complain,  so  far  as  it  realty  exists,  is  the  result  of  a  social 
system  which  accumulates  ilnties  upon  a  few,  to  leave  the 
man  at  complete  leisure.  Of  the  lew,  again,  it  must  be 
ftdded  tbat  a  niajoriti  have  no  heavier  burdens  than  they 
can  fairly  carry.  The  longevity  of  successful  lawyers  is 
notorious.  We  need  not  give  instances  of  the  many  suc- 
cessful men  who  have  been  hard  at  work  from  early  mnn- 
hood  to  old  age ;  of  whom  the  chief  complaint  is  that  their 
appetite  for  cork  survives  their  capacity  for  doing  it  salis- 
ractorily.  With  such  men  it  must  tie  suiiponed  that  hard 
work  has  been  rather  healthy  than  otherwise  ;  and  thus 
the  actual  sulTcreni  are  reduced  to  the  minnritv  of  a  minor- 
ity. They  are  the  few  men  whose  intcllectitftl  force  is  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  physical  strength,  am)  who  have  not 
seltrestraint  enough  to  decline  duties  for  which  they  are 
fitted  in  every  respect  but  constitutional  power.  Some 
snch  men  doubtless  break  down  every  now  and  then,  and 
the  sympathy  which  their  cases  excite  provokes  others  to 
exhibit  themselves  in  the  same  amiabfe  eharactur.  We 
all  like  to  be  martyrs,  especially  when   iLi;  fire  exists  only 

The  complaint  of  overwork,  when  it  has  some  genuine 
foundation,  is  generally  founded  upon  a  misconception. 
IWe  is  undoubtedly  a  very  real  and  not  uncommon  evil 
which  is  described  under  the  name.  Two  men  of  equal 
stKDglh  may  be  doing  the  same  amount  of  actual  work, 
and  yet  one  may  b<i  killing  himself,  whilst  ibe  other  finds  bis 
duticK  mere  child's  play.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  that 
otte  man's  work  is  productive  of  anxiety,  whilst  the  otlier's 
may  be  merely  soothing.  A  speculator  may  spend  a  very 
few  hnnni  in  anything  that  can  be  called  business,  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  he  cannot  leave  his  business  behind  him. 
Anxiety  about  money  is  the  most  deadly  of  all  troubles. 
When  a  man  commits  suicide,  it  is  far  less  reasonable,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  proverb,  to  ask,  Who  is  she  V  than  to 
uk.  How  much  is  it?  Business  which  keeps  a  man  in  a 
•tate  of  constant  oscillation  between  ruin  and  a  fortune, 
which  follows  him  home  and  prevents  him  from  sleeping, 
i*  incomparably  more  tryine  than  almost  any  quantity  of 
downright  steady  work.  'Hie  Stock  Exehanee  at  New 
YoA  must  fill  lunatic  aay^Iums  more  quickly  than  all  the 
■Don  laborious  Universities  in  Germany,  England,  and 
America.  A  professor  may  labor  at  the  collation  of  man- 
ascripts,  or  even  at  the  search  for  the  Absolute,  for  fifteen 
hours  a  day,  and  be  all  the  better  for  it ;  a  third  of  the 
time  spent  in  studying  the  ups  and  downs  of  Erie  Railroad 
diares,  and  staking  money  on  the  result,  would  qualify  him 
Tor  a  itrait-wustcoat  or  a  halter  in  a  year.  As,  however, 
qtecnlation  has  a  comparatively  diacreditable  sound,  the 


evils  which  it  produces  are  very  frequently  placed  to  the 
account  of  its  more  respectable  rival,  straightforward  in- 
dustry. We  choose,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  spend  a 
great  part  of  our  time  at  the  gaming-tables  which  exist  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  forms  in  every  capital  in  the  world, 
and  then  compbicently  complain  that  we  have  injured  our- 
selves by  over-apjilication  to  our  duties. 

As  a  rule,  therefore,  we  should  say  that  the  romplainti 
ot  overwork  are  amongst  the  most  flimsy  of  all  the  excuses 
set  up  by  men  for  the  evils  which  they  bring  upon  them- 
selves. Very  few  people  reslly  work  hard  ;  and  when 
they  do,  it  generally  agrees  with  them.  Directly  or  indi- 
rectly, idleness  does  nfly  times  as  much  mischief,  for  the 
best  cure  for  the  love  of  excitement  is  steady  application. 
A  vast  amount  of  Kood  pity  is  thrown  away  in  the  world; 
and,  instead  of  solemnly  warning  our  friends  not  to  do 
too  much,  we  should  find  it  simpler  to  refuse  the  indirect 
compliment  for  which  they  are  manieuvring,  and  advise 
them  to  relax  their  minds  by  a  little  strenuous  activity. 
When  the  danger  really  exists,  it  may  generally  be  reme- 
died rather  by  redistributing  the  burden  than  by  diminish- 
ing it,  A  very  slight  physical  exertion  may  injure  a  man 
for  life,  if  only  he  undertakes  it  in  the  wrong  way.  Try 
to  lifl  a  thoussnd  pound;.'  weight  by  a  sudden  jerk,  and  you 
may  probably  break  a  blood-vessel.  Divide  the  weight  into 
ten  portion',  and  lift  each  calmly  by  itself,  and  the  exer- 
cise may  do  you  good.  Run  a  mile  after  a  hearty  meal, 
and  you  may  be  injured  for  life ;  walk  ten  miles  a  day,  and 
you  may  materially  improve  your  health.  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  applicable  to  intellectual  labor.  To  lay  down  any 
general  rules  is  impossible,  because  constitutions  vary  in- 
finitely. One  man  requires  twice  as  much  sleep  as  an- 
other; one  man  can  do  work  before  breakfast  when  an- 
other finds  it  answer  better  to  sit  up  at  night ;  and  so  on. 
A  few  practical  rules  will  be  learnt  by  practice.  The  Lan- 
cel,  fur  exam|ile,  in  a  sensible  paper  on  the  subject,  re- 
marks upon  the  importance  for  men  who  work  at  night  ol 
having  a  while,  powerful,  and  steady  light  concenlraled 
upon  their  papers ;  flickering  and  dinuaed  light  being  one 
of  the    most   serious    causes    of  brain    irritation.     Good 


supply  ol  i 
pipe  before  turning  into  bed,  is  a  comfortable  i 
datlon  of  the  same  authority ;  whilst,  of  course,  excess  in 
tobacco  and  alcohol  is  a  constant  cause  of  the  incapacity 
for  sleep  which  is  often  complacently  atlrihuied  to  over- 
work. The  rule  is,  in  short,  that  a  man  should  take  care 
that  he  gets  good  sleep  and  keeps  his  digestion  in  order. 
A  little  unprejudiced  observation  of  his  own  symptoms  will 
teach  a  man  of  ordinary  sense  how  to  keep  himself  in 
health  ;  and.  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  his  time  and 
habits,  he  will  find  tbat  he  can  do  as  much  work  with  per- 
fect impunity  as  will  serve  him,  if  he  so  pleases,  with  as 
admirable  excuse  for  committing  suicide  and  tiecoming  a 
text  for  leading  articles.  It  is  not  overwork  that  should 
be  denounced,  but  the  bad  habits  for  which  work  is  made 
to  serve  as  an  excuse.  Eat  too  much,  drink  too  much, 
smoke  too  much,  and  do  eventhing  in  a  hurry  and  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  five  hours  a  day  may  send  you  to  an  early 
grave.  Show  a  little  common  sense,  and  without  injurinff 
your  health  you  may  be  as  voluminous  an  author  as  Vot 
taire,  or  do  as  much  legal  or  ofiicial  work  as  the  most  in- 
dnstriouB  minister  or  barrister  of  the  day,  and  see  yonr 
children's  children,  and  laugh  at  the  degeneracy  of  the 
rising  generation  in  the  twentieth  century. 


MICHAEL  FARADAY. 


Anttbino  like  an  adequate  description  of  the  genius  of 
Faraday,  of  the  daring  of  his  researches  or  of  the  splendor 
of  his  scientific  achievements,  even  within  the  compass  of  a 
substantial  work,  has  been  all  but  despaired  of  by  each  of 
his  tfaoroushly  competent  biographers.  Professor  John 
Tyndall,  who  was  deemed  not  unworthy  of  being  his  soc- 
cessor  in  the  Chur  of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
has,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  beautiful  voltune  in  which 
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he  has  celebntod  his  great  pred«ceBM>r'i  career  u  &  di»- 
coTerer,  frankly  pronounced  aay  attempt  at  such  a  delinea- 
tioD  a  work  Tery  difficult  of  performance.  It  is  the  remem- 
brance of  his  mendship  that  he  cberiBhes.  As  for  his 
mantle,  he  modestly  declares  that  it  is  almost  too  heayy  to 
be  borne.  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  acain,  the  able  SecTetary  of 
die  establishment  in  Albemarle  Street,  declares,  in  the 
very  first  sentence  of  the  Pretace  to  the  two  Tolumes  of  his 
more  extended  bio^phy  of  the  philosopher,  that,  at  the 
Sret  blush,  the  notion  of  writing  anything  like  a  fitting 
Life  of  Faraday  appeared  to  him  to  be  simply  hopelc" 


these  avowals  be  very  much  wondered  at,  npon 
-    ■   Michael  Fa     ' 
in  so  many 
the  greatest  experimental   philosophi 


Nor  c 

literally,  what  Tyndail 
him  to  be,   "  the  gres 

world  has  ever  seen."  Under  the  guise  oi"  an  errand-bo^ 
turned  analyst,  here  was  one  who  indeed  made  good  hia 
clum  to  be  regarded  as,  what  the  same  euli^st  hesitates 
not  to  designate  him,  —  a  mighty  investigator.  In  bis  life- 
long pursuit  of  the  truth  he  was  as  indomitable  and  inde- 
tktigable  in  his  character  as  a  scientific  inquirer,  as  the 
Arabian  necromancer  who  pursued  the  genii  through  all 
his  protean  transformations.  He  took  his  wizard  stand  in 
the  Circle  of  the  Sciences.  The  Magic  Mirror  of  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa  was  as  nothing  in  its  revelations  to  that 
heavy  glass  of  silico-borate  of  lead  with  which,  under  the 
wonder-working  hand  of  Michael  Faraday,  light  was  first 
experimentally  magnetized  —  or,  in  other  words,  under  the 
powerful  magnetic  influence  of  which  it  proved  to  be  capa- 
ble of  circular  polarization. 

On  inacribing  the  illustrious  name  of  Faraday  at  the 
head  of  this  paper,  a  whole  quarter  of  a  century  seems  to 
ouTselvea,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  to  have  disappeared. 
Youthful  ardor  is  again  ours,  as  it  was  then  —  apparently 
but  yesterday.  Turning  out  of  Piccadilly  into  Albemarle 
Street,  we  have  hastened  eagerly  to  the  Grecian  fa9ade  at 
the  northeastern  extremitv  of  the  latter  thoroughfare,  until, 
having  passed  through  tte  swinging  doors  and  ascended 
the  broad  staircase,  we  have  entered  for  the  first  time  the 
theatre  in  which  we  have  come  to  listen  to  the  prince  of 
lecturers,  and  to  wat«h,  with  the  delight  with  which  a 
boy  observes  the  every  movement  of  a  conjurer,  the  ex- 
quisite manipulation  of  the  peerless  experimentalist.  As 
we  pass  through  the  aQC«-room  or  vestibule  to  the  larger 
hall  or  principal  apartment  of  the  edifice,  we  have  an  eye 
to  the  recess  of  the  window  near  the  corridor,  for  it  is 
there,  on  that  historical  spot,  that,  on  the  13th  March, 
1813,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  first  gave  audience  to  the  young 
journeyman  book-binder  named  Faraday,  who  was  after- 
wards Ui  liecome  his  assistant,  and  who  was  destined  to 
surpass  even  his  splendid  reputation.  Although  the  lectur- 
ing theatre  is  capable  of  bolding  an  audience  of  fully  seven 
hundred  persons  comfortably  seated  on  the  semi-circular 
benches,  ranged  tier  above  tier  beneath  the  horse-shoe 
gallery  and  in  front  of  the  horse-shoe  table,  within  the 
bend  of  which  the  hero  of  the  scene  is  expected  at  any 
moment  to  ajipear  behind  the  orderly  array  of  bottles, 
retorts,  scientific  instmments,  and  other  apparatus  pre- 
psa^d  for  hia  experiments,  a  comparatively  moderate 
gathering  has  assembled  on  the  particular  occasion  we  are 
here  alluding  to.  Those  who  are  there,  however,  are 
clustered  together  in  groups,  talking  iu  whispers,  and  evi- 
dently, all  of  them,  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation.  It  ia  one 
of  those  evenings  when  the  great  electrician  and  natural 
philosopher  was  at  his  best,  Iroth  in  lucidity  of  expoaition 
and  in  the  dexterity  of  his  manipulations.  There  is  a  stir 
immediately  upon  his  entrance  better  in  its  way  than  a 
round  of  acclamations.  It  expreases  the  cordiality  of  a 
welcome  that  ia  hushed  inatantly  in  order  that  those  pres- 
ent may  liaten  rather  to  his  voice  than  to  their  own.  The 
great  Professor  is  there  belbre  us,  with  very  much  indeed 
of  the  expression  that  may  eUll  be  seen  in  the  familiar 

Kit^^raph  of  Mm,  taken  several  years  afterwards.  His 
r  ]B  less  ^zzled,  but  the  countenance,  in  the  general 
look  of  it,  is  identical.  Thorough  Englishman  though  be 
is,  there  is  something  Scottish,  somehow,  about  the  facial 
'<nei,  and  jet  something  Hibemian  ^so  in  the  good- 


humored  vivacity  of  the  frank  and  manly  features.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  first  utlerance,  you  are  at  home  with 
him  on  the  instant.  Each  listener  feels  as  if  he  individ- 
ually were  taken  by  the  button-hole.  We  are  not  being 
talked  at  or  to  sz  caAedr&.  Somebody  is  chatting  with  na 
in  the  pleasantest  v<Hce  imaginable,  and  putting  us  so  com- 
pletely at  ease  with  himself  and  hia  theme,  and  oursetv^ 
into  tLe  bargain,  as  bis  listeners,  that  we  almost  have  tha 
flavor  of  the  walnuts  and  salt  upon  our  lips,  and  our  kneea 
under  the  mahogany.  Instead  of  our  passing  the  bottle, 
however,  he  does  that  part  of  our  delightful  evening  for  us 
repeatedly,  with  a  musical  clink  of  glass  or  metal  on  cha 
littered  board  before  him,  where  are  agreeably  visible  hii 
and  our  desserts,  enlivened  here  and  there,  as  if  by  wit  or 
anecdote,  with  an  occasional  flash  or  efiervescence.  Never, 
surely,  had  any  instructor  a  more  remarkable  or  a  moro 
charming  gift  of  clearness  in  the  way  of  explanation.  Ha 
appealed  to  the  sight  at  every  possible  opportunity,  as  well 
as  to  the  understanding.  As  he  used  to  say  —  suppoung 
he  had  to  remark  —  If  I  open  my  hand,  the  stone  1  grasp 
will  fall  to  the  ground,  he  would  prove  tjie  accuracy  of  bu 
assertion  by  doing  it  ;  he  would  open  his  hand  and  allow 
the  stone  to  drop.  Proof  positive  was  what  he  rejoiced  in, 
both  at  the  lecture-table  and  in  the  laboratorjf.  He 
accepted  and  acted  upon  (he  old  axiom  that  seeing  was 
believing.  And  what  was  especially  noticeable  in  regard 
lo  him  was  this,  that  the  tritest,  the  most  familiar  illustrsr 
tion  of  any  truth  by  experiment,  seemed  to  come  to  himself 
at  the  moment  witn  the  most  refreshing  novel^,  as  tbonzh 
it  were  then  for  the  first  time  witnessed.  He  had  the 
limber  thumb  of  Doyce.  He  fingered  the  instruments 
under  his  hands  as  though  he  loved  them,  and  with  the 
consummate  adnntness  of  a  prestidigitateur  skilled  in  all 
the  most  delicate  arts  of  legerdemain.  At  his  highest 
moments,  too,  when  his  enthueiaam  was  kindled  by  hia  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  more  astounding  marvels  observir 
ble  in  the  operation  of  the  wondrouslr  complex,  yet  no  less 
wondrously  simple,  laws  regulating  the  organizaticHi  of  the 
material  universe,  in  the  temple  m  which  he  was  a  verita- 
ble high  priest,  his  whole  presence  appeared  to  undei^  a 
complete  exaltation.  His  luminous  eyes  sparkled  with  a 
delight  that  was  contagious.  His  voice  rose,  his  words 
flowed  more  rapidly  and  with  a  natural  eloquence  that  was 
fairly  irresistible,  bis  gesticulation  even  became  impas- 
sioned, his  hair  fluttered  on  his  forehead,  and  his  hearers 
listened  to  him  with  a  mingled  sense  of  exultation  and  ex- 
citement It  was  in  her  vivid  remembrance  of  him  under 
this  loftier  aspect,  as  one  of  the  greatest  elucidators  who 
ever  lived  of  the  mvateries  of  creation,  that  Lady  Pollock, 
when  describing  Faraday  in  St.  Paul's  Hagazine,  in  the 
June  of  1S70,  said,  without  a  particle  of  exaggeration,  that 
"  His  audience  took  fire  witii  him,  and  every  face  was 
flushed."  No  wonder  that  another,  perhaps  the  ablest  of 
all  his  delineators,  has  said  of  him  elsewhere  that,  under- 
lying his  sweetness  and  genUcness,  two  certainly  of  his 
dominant  characteristics,  there  was  glowing  at  heart  all 
the  beat  of  a  volcano.  As  we  rccalt  ihim  then,  clearly,  to 
our  remembrance,  beyond  the  perspective  of  so  many  inter- 
vening years,  regarding  him,  as  we  then  did,  from  the 
respectful  distance  of  one  numbered  among  his  youthful 

grateful  retrospect  with  sentiments  of  almost  unmeasured 
admiration.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  this,  moreover, 
on  a  deliberate  examination  of  his  whole  career  and  char- 
acter, that  he  was  as  wonderful  a  lecturer  as  he  was  ui 
extraordinary  scientific  discoverer ;  and  not  only  that,  but 
that  he  was  as  good  a  man  as  he  was  a  great  philosopher. 

Michael  Faraday  was  bom  at  Newington  Butts,  in  Sur- 
rey, on  Thursday,  the  92d  September,  1791.  He  was  the 
second  son  and  the  third  of  the  four  children  of  James 
Faraday,  a  blacksmith.  Hia  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Margaret  Hastwell,  was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  of 
Malleatang,  near  Kirkby  Stephen,  in  Westmoreland. 
paternal  grandfather  of  the  philosopher,  an  honest  a 
who  died  as  &r  hack  as  in  1741,  and  who,  we  are  tfii 
to  conjecture,  may  have  been  so  illiterate  as  not  to  know 
how  to  spell  his  own  name,  dubbed  himself  in  his  port  of 
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tbe  country  "  Richard  fiWadaj,  a  itonemaeon  and  tiler  of 
Kewden,  and  by  religion  a  aeparatist."  Through  his  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth  Dean,  toe  grandmother  of  the  now 
world-famous  Professor  of  the  Boyal  lostitution,  the  sturdy 
flonemasou  of  Keaadcn  became  the  owner  of  Clapham 
Wood  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  at  the  foot  of  Inzleborough. 
Tiia  tenement  at  this  day,  in  spite  of  its  hidi-sounding 
name,  is  little  better  than  a  stone  cottage.  There,  how- 
ever, were  bom  and  bred  up  Co  various  handicrafts  a  faia- 
ily  (rf'  ten  children.  It  was  the  third  Bon,  James,  who  took 
to  clinking  his  hammer  on  the  anvil  as  a  blacksmith.  Born 
on  the  8th  of  May,  I76I,  and  married  in  1786,  he  removed 
with  his  wife  lo  London,  where  were  born  to  them  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.     The  eldest  and  the  youngest  were 

f'rU  —  the  former,  called  after  her  grandmother,  being 
lizabeUi,  the  latter,  called  afW  her  mother,  Margaret, 
Between  them  irame  the  two  boys,  the  elder,  Robert,  fol- 
lowing his  father's  trade  as  a  btackstnith,  the  younger, 
Michael,  he^innins  life  as  an  errand  boy  at  a  bookseller's 
•hop,  becoming,  after  he  had   served  his  apprenticeship,  a 

Cneyman  book-binder,  and  eventually  winning  fame  and 
or  to  himself  all  the  world  over  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all,  or,  as  we  bave  seen^is  successor.  Professor  Tyndall, 
prefers  to  put  it,  the  greatest  of  all  eaperimental  pliiloso- 
phen.  According  to  a  family  tradition,  the  Faraday^i  came 
originally  from  Ireland.  For  several  generations,  however, 
they  were  English  laborers  in  the  workshop,  the  stone-yard, 
and  the  snoithy.  They  were  in"rained  Noncon  fur  mists. 
Their  belief  in  Christianity  settled  down  at  last  within  the 
limits  of  the  narrowest  sectarianism.  A  certain  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  named  John  Glas,  early  in  the  last  century, 
had  broken  away  from  the  tenets  he  had  originallv  held, 
and  in  so  doing  liad  lured  in  his  train  a  band  of  followers 
who  arrogated  Co  themselves  the  title  of  Gtasites.  With  a 
slight,  indeed  a  scarcely  definable,  modification,  the  disci- 
ples of  their  founder,  as  time  ran  on,  following  in  the  train 
of  his  son-in-law,  Robert  Sandeman,  came  to  be  known  in 
their  turn  distinctively  as  Sandemanians,  Nurtured  spir- 
itnally  in  the  midst  of  this  narrow  sect,  the  future  philoso- 

eier  remained  faithful  to  it  down  Co  the  very  last,  he  himself 
tterly  for  maoy  years  together  being  enrolled  as  an  elder 
aatong  the  select  band  of  the  London  Sandemanians.  In 
that  capacity,  in  truth,  he  was  long  looked  up  to  by  his  co- 
religionista  aa  one  of  the  shining  light.i  in  their  obscure 
little  conventicle,  in  St.  Paul's  Alley,  Red  Cross  SCreeC, 
conducting  the  services,  leading  the  hymns,  and  frequently 
preaching  with  great  unction  in  a  style  of  pulpit  oratory, 
the  character  of  which  may  be  readily  lonjectured  from 
the  remark  once  made  in  regard  to  one  of  his  sermons  that 
it  was  like  a  tessellation  or  mosaic-work  of  texts  froin 
Scripture.  Thoroughly  conscientious  in  his  religious  be- 
lief as  in  evcrythiug  else,  it  has  been  related  of  Faradav, 
when  his  fame  as  a  philosopher  bad  long  been  resplendently 
ettablished,  that  Cardinal  Wiseman,  having  one  day  been 
introduced  to  him  at  the  Professor's  own  particular  request, 
avuled  himself  of  the  opptrtunitv  presented  by  a  long  and 
discursive  con  venation  between  the  two  to  ask  the  great  sci- 
entific discoverer  good-humoredly  if,  in  his  deepest  convic- 
tion, he  really  believed  that  the  entire  Church  of  Chris- 
tendom, Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic,  was  comprised  within 
the  little  sect  Co  which  he  belonged?  "  Oi,  not"  ex- 
claimed Faraday,  just  as  good-humoret%',  "  but  I  do  be- 
here  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  that  Christ  is  with  us." 
To  the  perfect  sincerity  of  which  assurance  his  Eminence 
wonld  have  been  the  first  without  doubt  to  have  accorded 
instant  and  absolute  credence. 
It  was  when  Michael  Faraday  was  a  little  fellow  of  five 

Eirs  of  age  that  his  father,  the  blacksmith,  moved  with 
family,  in  1796,  from  their  suburban  place  of  residence 
at  Newington  to  a  more  central  situation  in  the  metropolis. 
Ihey  took  up  their  humble  abode  then,  in  point  of  fact,  in 
some  poor  rooms  over  a  coach-house,  in  Jacob's  Well 
Hews,  taming  ont  of  Charles  Street,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Manchester  Square.  There  for  eight  years  together 
Michael  continued  to  reside  with  his  parents,  his  brother, 
and  hia  two  sisters.  He  pl^ed  at  marbles  on  the  pt^vement 
in  Spanish  Place.    Like  Johnny  in  the  "  Battle  of  Life," 


he  loitered  often  about  the  streets  nursing  a  Moloch  of  a 
baby  in  the  Ebape  of  his  little  sister  Margaret.  At  inter- 
vals the  family  were  hardly  put  to  it,  the  father  earning 
but  scanty  wages  as  a  journeyman  at  Buyd's  smithy  in 
Welbeck  Street.  Once,  it  was  during  the  dlBtress  of  1801, 
when  corn  had  actually  risen  above  £9  the  quarter,  the 
impoverished  blacksmith's  family  was  placed  on  the  parish 
books  for  public  relief,  a  loaf  weekly  (and  which  was  to 
last  him  that  time)  being  accorded  to  Michael,  then  a  boj 
of  nine.  When  he  could  be  spared  from  assisting  in  the 
household  drudgery,  he  was  permitted  to  pick  up  an  oc- 
casional morsel  of  the  merest  rudiments  of  knowledge,  in 
the  way  simply  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  an 
adjacent  day  school  of  the  humblest  character.  In  reality 
that  constituted  the  whole  of  his  schooling.  At  thirteen 
years  of  age  it  became  necessary  for  him,  however,  to  con- 
tribute in  some  measure  to  the  support  of  the  household. 
A  situation  was  consequently  obtained  for  him,  in  1804,  as 
an  errand  boy  to  carry  out  the  books  and  newspapers  to 
the  customers  of  Mr.  Geoi^  Riebau  who  kept  a  book- 
seller's and  stationer's  shop  at  No.  2  Blandfot^  Street,  a 
few  doors  round  the  corner  from  the  Mews  where  the  boy's 
lonely  home  was  secreted.  Steadily  and  industriously  the 
little  fellow  plodded  on  at  this  oul-door  work  for  a  twelve- 
month, BO  enectually  winning  to  himself  the  good  opinion 
of  his  employer  that  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year 
he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Riebau  —  the  indentures,  which 
were  dated  the  7ch  October,  I80S,  containing  the  signifi- 
cant clause  that  "  in  consideration  of  his  faithful  services, 
no  premium  "  was  required.  During  the  t«nn  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  learnt  on  the  premises  of  his  master  the 
craft  of  a  book-binder.  Of  the  volumes  he  bound,  more- 
over, he  eagerly  devoured  the  contents  between  whilea. 
Ho  read,  too,  it  should  be  remembered,  rather  for  instruc- 
tion than  for  amusement.  While  he  made  acquaintance, 
for  example,  thus  with  Miss  Burney's  "  Evelina  and  widi 
the  "  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,"  he  enjoyed  still 
more  Watts'  "  Improvement  of  the  Mind  "  and  Mrs,  Mar- 
ceC's  "  Conversations  on  Chemistry."  Not  satisfied  with 
the  account  given  in  the  latter  of  certain  homely  scientific 
experiments,  he  contrived,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  pence  to 
himself,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  letter-press  description. 
He  thus  actually  constructed  with  a  common  glass  phial  a 
'  '  tture  electric  machine,  which  years  aflerwards  came 
the  possession  of  Sir  James  South,  the  astronomer, 
anu  IS  now  preserved  in  the  Royal  Institution.  Another 
favorite  book  bound  by  him,  and  the  contenta  of  which  he 
carefully  mastered,  was  Boyle's  "  Notes  on  the  Produco- 
ableness  of  Chemical  Principles."  His  employer,  seeing 
his  intelligence,  gave  him  ready  access  to  the  miscellaneous 
store  of  works  in  his  possession.  Conspicuous  among 
these  was  one  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
piedia  Britannica,"  in  which  young  Faraday  conned  with 
delight  the  article  on  Electricity.  His  proclivity  towards 
science  was  thenceforth  more  and  more  clearly  manifested. 
Strolling  one  day  along  Fleet  Street  his  attention  was 
caught  by  a  handbill  in  a  shop  window.  Fausing  to  read 
it,  he  there  learnt  that  lectures  on  Natural  I^losophy 
were  given  hard  by  on  certain  evenineB  by  Mr.  Tatum,  at 
63  Dorset  Street,  the  time  being  eight  o'clock,  and  the 
charge  of  admission  one  shilling.  So  desirous  was  he  of  at- 
tending these  lectures  that  his  master  readily  eave  him  per- 
mission to  go,  while  his  elder  brother  Robert,  then  earning  a. 
small  wage  in  his  father's  smithy,  supplied  him  for  several 
evenings  wiUi  the  needful  Bhiliing.  It  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  epoch  in  the  life  of  Michael  Faraday.  His 
enamored  eyes  caught  the  skirts  of  the  goddess  of  science 
—  et  vera  inceau  poluit  dta.  It  has  been  remarked  by 
Carlyle  with  some  show  of  reason  that  "  No  really  able 
man  ever  proceeded  from  entirely  stupid  parents."  Never- 
theless, in  answer  to  Professor  Tyndall's  inquiry,  Faraday 
could  recall  to  recollection  in  r^ard  to  hii  parents  no  sign 
whatever  of  unusual  ability.  The  lectures  attended  by 
him  at  Mr.  Tatum's  house  in  Dorset  Street,  turning  out  of 
Fleet  Street,  numbered  altogether  either  twelve  or  thir- 
teen. The  date  of  the  first  was  the  19th  February, 
1810;  the  date  of  the  last  was  the  261h  September,  IBll. 
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Apart  from  the  iiiilruuliuQ  (Lub  luiqiurtxl,  Cats  atUmilatiM 
there  secured  to  tbe  yoaag  apprentice  two  or  three  life- 
long friendship  I.  Notably  stnoii);  these  wus  that  ol'  ii'u  in- 
limiiiCe  eorrespODdent  for  many  yean  aflerwarde,  a  yutin^ 
Quaker,  named  Benjamin  Abbott,  then  orx^upyin;;  (he  posi- 
tion of  a  confideutinl  ulerk  at  a  large  city  ealabliahment. 
It  was  in  the  kitchen  at'  Abbott's  that  Michael  Faraday 
made  bia  Urst  experiment,  and  it  was  there  at  that  kitchen- 
table  that  he  delivered  his  firtl  (amateur)  lecture.  So 
systematically  did  he  apply  himself  to  ibat,  for  him,  labor 
m  love,  the  obtaining  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  ad- 
Taotage  from  the  opportunities  that  came  wilhia  his  reach 
for  increasing  hia  store  of  knowledge,  that  he  carefully 
compiled  and  wrote  out  a  seneii  of  ebborale  notes  on  Ta- 
turn's  Lectures,  illustrating  them  with  drawingn  cleverly 
done  in  perspective,  bound  tbtim  with  his  own  hands  io 
lour  quarto  volumes,  and  inscribed  them  in  graceful  and 
grateful  terms  in  manuscript  to  his  Master,  Mr.  lieorge 
Riebau.  His  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  drawing  in 
)erapeutive  he  owed  to  Ibe  kindly  interest  in  him  manifeHted 
ly  a  lodger  at  Mr.  Riebau's,  a  HVench  artistof  some  ability, 
named  M.  Ma^querier,  one  who  had  painti'd  the  portrait 
of  NapoU^on  the  first,  but  who  was  then  a  political  refugee 
in  Ent;land.  Towards  the  close  of  Faraday's  apprentice- 
ahip  there  came  to  him,  however,  a  more  remarkable  op- 
portunity for  advancement  in  every  way  than  any  by  which 
his  well-ordered  and  industrious  career  had  yet  beeu  glad- 
dened. Among  the  customers  who  occasionall/  dropped 
in  at  the  stationer's  shop,  where  the  amateur  student  of 
science  during  his  working  hours  was  busily  occupied  in 
his  handicraft  of  t>ook-binding,  was  one  Mr.  Dance,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  recently  incorporated  Koyal  Institu- 
tion, ^itruuk  with  the  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific 
knowledge  manifested  by  the  stationer's  apprentice,  Mr. 
Dance,  considerately  obtained  frue  admission  for  Faraday 
to  the  four  Last  lectures  delivered  during  the  spring  u(  1)«12 
in  the  theatre  of  the  building  in  Albemarle  Sirctt,  by  the 
then  world-famous  discoverer  of  potassiuni,  euun  to  be  the 

Sit  more  renowned  inventor  of  the  Safely  Lamp,  Sir 
umpliry  Davy,  Chemist,  Physicist,  and  Natural  Philoso- 
eier.  'rhe  first  of  those  four  memorable  lectures,  when 
a*y  bad  Faraday  among  his  auditors,  was  (1812  being 
leap  year)  on  the  29lh  February.  The  second  was  on  the 
I4th  March.  'Ilie  third  and  fourth  were  respectively  on 
the  6th  and  10th  of  April.  Upon  each  occasion  Faraday 
sat  in  the  gallery  immediately  over  the  clock,  taking  copi- 
ous notes  uie  whole  of  the  time,  drinking  in  every  word, 
watching  keenly  every  movement.  The  subji^cts  under 
uonsideration  were  llrst  radiant  matter,  second  the  yellow- 
iih-grcen  gas,  thence,  from  its  color,  x>^^pi'i  called  Chlo- 
rine, third  simple  inflammables,  and  Iburth  metals.  The 
Notes  taken  by  Faraday  were  atterwarda  written  out  by 
him  with  great  care,  illustrated,  annotated,  and  indexed, 
the  whole  being  bound  up  in  a  quarto  volume. 

Ambitious  of  winning  his  way,  he  hardly  knew  how,  to 
some  more  congenial  occupation  llian  the  one  opened  up  to 
him  in  the  future  by  the  prosecution  of  his  handicraft  as  a 
book-binder  Faraday  ventured  to  address  a  letter  respect- 
tuUy  avowinj;  his  aspirations  to  the  then  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  His  application,  how- 
ever, remained  unanswered.  Meanwhile,  on  the  7tb  of 
October,  1M12,  the  seven  years  of  bis  apprenticeship  ex- 
pired. And  upon  the  lollowing  day,  the  »th,  he  went  as  a 
journeyman  Ixmk-binder  into  the  employment  of  an  irasci- 
ble French  emigre,  Mr.  De  la  Roche.  'The  position  of  the 
embryo  philosopher  became  simply  intolerable,  (..oalhing 
trade  and  loving  science,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
encloein^  to  him,  with  his  letter,  tbe  MS.  quarto,  already 
described,  of  his  Notes  on  Sir  Humphry's  four  Lectures. 
Christmas  was  approaching ;  Davy  was  at  the  moment  upon 
the  eve  of  quitting  town  for  the  holidays,  but  before  his 
departure,  wrote,  on  the  12th  December,  1812,  — to  his 
honor  be  it  said,  —  a  singularly  gracious  answer  to  his 
young  correspondent's  application.  Oflering  to  give  Far- 
aday an  interview  on  his  return  to  London,  he  said,  among 
other  things  :  "  It  would  gratify  me  to  be  of  any  service  to 
you ; "  addiog,  "  I  wish  it  may  be  in  my  power.''     The  de- 


sire expi'essed  by  Faraday,  of  course,  had  Ix-en  that,  in  any 
suitable  capacity,  he  might  be  employed  at  tbo  Koykl  In- 
stitution. Immediately  upon  Sir  Humphry's  ratom  to 
town  the  interview  took  place,  as  incidentally  nieationed 
in  an  earlier  pact  of  this  paper,  in  the  vestibule  or  ante- 
room of  the  lecturing-theatre.  An  incident  maj-  here  be 
mentioned,  of  the  reality  of  which  there  appears  to  b«  no 
doubt   whatever,   and  according  to  the  account  cursorily 

tiven  of  which  by  Faraday's  bio^spher  he  would  Be«iu  to 
ave  first  come  face  to  face  with  Davy  during  the  pruviout 
October,  almost  iminedialely  on  the  expiration  of  the  date 
of  his  apprenticeshio.  It  is  related,  in  fact,  that  just  belbra 
the  close  of  the  October  of  ISli,  Sir  Humjdiry  Davy 
having  been  invalided  during  his  experiments  in  reganl  to 
chloride  of  nitrogen  by  the  accidental  ignition  and  detona- 
tion of  that  enplosivc  liquid,  required  the  temporary  aid  of 
an  amanuensis  by  reason  of  one  of  bis  eyes  having  been 
so  seriously  injured  that  tbe  wounds  resulted  in  an  attack 
of  inflammation.  In  consequence  of  this  Michael  Faraday 
for  a  few  days  together  acted  in  that  capacity  —  namely, 
as  Davy's  scientilic  amanuensis  or  secretary,  tbe  opportu- 
nity cnminu  to  him,  it  is  conjectured,  through  his  having 
btcu  introduced  to  Sir  Humphry  by  tbe  French  artist 
Masquerier,  However  this  may  have  beee,  it  was  not  until 
alterwarUs,  as  already  intimated,  that  the  young  aspirant 
for  more  congenial  employment  than  that  which  securud 
to  bim  skill  as  a  journeyman  book-binder,  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  new  patron,  the  great  chemical   philoso- 


his  wish  to  befriend  bim,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  to  wait 

until  some  suitable  vacancy  might  arise  to  admit  of  Fara- 
day's being  engaged  at  the  Hoyai  Institution.  Tbe  oppcff- 
tunitv  occurred  sooner  than  might  have  anticipated.  A 
couple  of  years  previously,  on  the  30th  October,  1610, 
Faraday's  father,  the  honest  blacksmith,  bad  expired. 
The  widowed  mother  —  who  survived  her  husband  nearly 
thirty  years  alicr  wards,  dying  in  point  of  fact  in  the  Man^ 
of  lt)3)j  at  Islington,  long  alWr  her  ftunous  sun  bad  to  her 
great  pride  won  bis  way  to  celebrity  —  had  removed  with 
her  children,  while  Michael  was  Klill  an  apprentice  at  Hr. 
Ilicbau's,  from  their  rooms  over  the  coach-house  in  Jacob's 
Well  Mews,  to  others  of  a  little  better  character  at  No.  18, 
Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Plaee.  There,  one  nigbt  in 
the  early  spring  of  1S13,  Faraday  was  undressing,  prepar- 
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door,  and  a  note  li-om  Sir  Humphry  n 
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book-binder,  asking  him  to  call  in  Albemarle  Street  on  tbe 
fullowing  morning.  A  situation  that  seemed  to  be  the  veij 
thing  for  him,  had  just  fallen  vacant  at  the  Ro>al  Instittl- 
tiun.  It  was  that  of  chemical  aseistant  in  the  lecture- theatre 
and  the  laboratory.  To  it,  in  succession  to  William  Payne, 
Michael  Faraday,  at  Sir  Humphry's  instance,  was  event- 
ually Dominated.  At  a  meeting  of  the  managers,  which  took 
place  on  March  IStb,  1813,  his  name,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  office,  was  brought  forward  by  Davy  himself,  and  hit 
age  (twenty-two)  was  specified.  Sir  Humphry  adding  Ibat, 
BO  liir  as  he  himself  had  been  able  to  observe  or  ascertain, 
he  appeared  to  be  well-fitted  for  tlie  appointment.  "  His 
habits  are  good,"  said  Davy,  "  his  disposition  is  active  and 
i-hcerful,  and  bis  manner  intelligent."  The  situation  was 
modest  enough,  being  Ibat  of  attendant  upon  tbe  lecturen 
and  experiniuiitalists.  The  remuneration  was  small, 
amounting  at  the  outset  to  no  more  than  25s.  a  week,  with 
rooms  on  the  establisbnient  (first  of  all  in  the  attics)  and 
such  little  perquUites  lor  his  own  use  as  coals  and  candles. 
There,  in  point  of  tact,  and  for  upwards  of  holf  a  centuiy 
afterwards,  Michael  Faraday  found  bis  fitting  stand-point. 
From  Ibat  lime  forwarxl  until  the  close  of  his  honored  life, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  he  found  there  more  than  simply 
a  pied'ti-lerre.  he  found  his  home,  his  arena,  bis  rostrum, 
the  spot  of  ground  in  which  his  domestic  existence  was 
most  happily  pas.-<ed,  where  his  exquisite  skill  as  a  scien- 
tific expositor,  and  his  wonderful  genius  as  a  scientific  die- 
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Hont  offices  of  Profeasor  of  ChemiBtr;  and  Director  of  the 
X>aboratory.  When,  several  yean  aflenrards,  Sir  Hum- 
pliTT  gave  up  the  former  position  to  hie  successor,  Profes- 
80r  BTandc,  be  insisted,  at  the  same  time,  that  Faraday 
ahonld  be  nominated  at  once  to  the  latter,  namelv,  that  of 
Director  of  the  Laboratory,  a,  post  thenceforward  held  until 
ilia  death,  by  that  greatest  of  all  jihiloEioph'^rs.  Very 
modestly  and  unaMunungly  he  took  his  place  at  the  outnet, 
bowerer,  as  the  scientific  assistant,  first  of  Davy,  and 
■Aenrards  of  Brands,  acqniring  such  skill  at  last  in  that 
capacity,  tbat  the  latter  was  familiarly  said  to  Uclure  im 
oeJMi  /  At  the  commencemeut  of  his  eagagement  at  the 
laatitutioD,  thanks  to  Davy's  audacity  and  his  own  in 
dealing  with  detonating  compounds,  he  ran  the  gauntlet, 
before  a  Bin^le  month  was  out,  of  as  many  as  tour  explo- 
aions  in  the  laboratory.  Upon  another  occasion,  later  on, 
when  he  was  busily  occupied  in  his  first  during  experiments 
in  the  way  of  liquefying  gases,  he  had  as  many  as  thirteen 
fragments  of  glass  driven  into  his  eyeball  by  one  of  these 
shattering  explosions.  His  heart  was  so  entirely  in  his 
-work,  however,  at  these  times,  that  it  was  with  him,  liter- 
ally, as  it  might  have  been  on  the  leading  of  some  Forlorn 
Hope  by  Nelson  or  Dundonald ;  the  very  sense  of  the 
penl  gave  an  added  zest  to  the  enterprise.  In  his  eager 
quest  of  ecientilic  knowledge,  Faraday  had  entered  his 
name  among  some  thirty  or  forty  youD«  men  of  the  middle 
«]ld  tourer  ranks,  who,  for  their  mutual  improvement,  had 
formed  themselves  into  what  was  called  the  City  Philo- 
sophic Society.  Animated  discussion  there  took  place  of 
an  evening,  at  which  (he  young  assistant  of  Davy  appears 
to  have  held  his  ground  with  sii^ular  ability.  Another 
of  th«  members,  a  Mr.  Dryden,  in  sketching  the  scene 
metrically,  introduces  Panulay,  emphatically  as  the  chief 
of  »S  the  debaters,  saying  of  him,  among  other  things 
eqo^ly  eulogistic  :  — 

"  His  powers  uaslutckled  range  from  pole  lo  pole, 
His  mind  from  error  tVee,  from  guill  his  soul : 
Warmtii  in  bis  heart,  j^ood  humur  in  his  face, 
A  friend  to  mirth,  but  foe  to  vile  grimace." 

Half-a-dozen  of  the  members  between  whiles  used  to 
meet  alternately  at  Magrath's  warehouse  in  Wood  Street, 
City,  and  at  Faraday's  attics  in  the  Royal  Institution,  for 
their  mutual  grammatic  advancement.  What  Michael 
Faraday  even  then  especially  aspired  to  be,  was  not  so 
much  a  physicist,  a  name  which  be  always  detested,  as 
poiot-blonk  —  a  philosopher.  For  his  more  rapid  elevation 
to  that  rank  he  had  soon  afforded  him  a  resplendent  op- 
poituniU'. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  having  about  this  time  expressed  a 
wish  to  ex(«nd  his  researches  by  travelling  on  the  Conti- 
Deot,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Great,  whose  sympathies 
were  alwavs  with  genius,  although  he  was  just  then  enter- 
ing upon  that  stupendous  struggle  with  the  last  and  most 
Ibrmidable  of  all  the  coalitions  against  his  vast  domination, 
which  ted  in  the  end  to  his  downfall,  found  time,  in  the 
midst  of  all  bis  momentous  preoccupations,  to  transmit  a 
special  pass  tlirough  his  dominions,  whithersoever  he 
pleased,  t«  tlie  great  English  Philosopher.  As  his  philo- 
sophical assistant  and  amanuensiB,  Faraday  -accompanied 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  upon  this  profoundly  interesting  tour. 
Since  the  rupture  of  tae  Treaty  of  Amiens  the  continent 
had  been  in  a  manner  closed  against  chance  travellers. 
The  way  was  opened  now  betimes,  however,  thanks  to  Na- 
poleon's authoritative  permit  to  the  English  tavatU  and  his 
companion.  Between  the  October  of  I8ts,  and  the  April 
of  1815,  when  the  final  crash  of  Waterloo  was  becoming 
imminent,  they  were  busily  cn<;aged  in  traversing  France, 
Italy,  the  TjtoI,  GJermany,  Holland,  Switzerland.  Fara- 
day up  to  that  date  had  never  been  a  doiien  miles  from 
IjOndon.  Even  before  quitting  the  shores  of  England  upon 
this  continental  journey,  be  exulted  at  having  had  drst 
exposed  to  Ills  view  on  his  road  to  Plymouth  the  geological 
foundations  of  the  earth  visible  at  a  glance  on  that  part  of  . 
the  coast  of  Devonshire.  Upon  reaching  Paris  he  was 
enabled  to  examine  at  his  leisure  in  the  galleries  of  the 
J^uvre,  under  the  title  of  the  wondrous  Miaie  NapoUon,   \ 


all  the  grand  artistic  treasures  of  the  world  brought  to- 
gether under  one  roof,  the  priceless  spoils  of  the  great  wars 
of  the  modern  Sesostrts.  Napoleon  himself  he  saw,  though 
but  at  a  tantalizing  distance,  on  the  18Ch  December,  181S, 
going  in  state  lo  the  Senate,  huddled  up  in  an  enormoua 
robe  of  ermine,  his  features  overshadowed  by  a  tremendous 
plume  of  feathers  drooping  from  a  velvet  hat,  as  he  sat  In 
one  corner  of  the  gorgeous  state-carriage,  upon  which  were 
clustered  in  various  parts  as  many  as  fourteen  servants  in 
the  imperial  livery  of  green-and-^old.  Hastening  on  to 
Italy,  where  Sir  Humphry  and  his  assistant  loitered  with 
especial  delight  at  Rome  and  Florence,  the  two  pbilosophio 
travellers,  the  one  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  the  other  fn 
the  vernal  flush  of  his  noble  and  elevating  aspirations, 
went  further  afield  among  the  principal  cities,  museums, 
and  universities  of  the  continent  It  has  been  said  of 
Faraday,  not  inaptly,  that  Europe  was  his  university.  In 
traversing  it  thus,  ic  intimate  association  with  Davy,  he 
became  personally  known  at  the  outset  of  his  career  to 
the  leading  men  of  science  of  that  period  in  various  coun- 
tries, dating  in  point  of  fact  from  that  time  a  sericn  of  in- 
estimable friendships.  The  professors  of  the  ^rand  Euro- 
pean University  through  which  Michael  Faraday  was  thus 
enabled  to  advance  his  scientific  education  were  Davy  and 
his  contemporaries.  A  year  and  a  half  was  in  this  manner 
most  profkiably  occupied.  Immediately  upon  the  return 
of  Sir  Humphry  and  his  companion,  the  latter  was  re- 
engaged as  scientific  assistant  in  the  lecture-room  and  the 
laboratory,  by  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Institution,  He 
was  so  reengaged  at  the  alightty  advanced  salary,  or  rather 
wage,  of  30a.  a  week,  his  income  being  raised,  a  year  after- 
wards, to  £I0D  per  annum.  It  was  in  the  September  of 
I81!),thata  marked  change  was  noticeable  in  the  Note- 
book of  the  Laboratory,  when  the  sprawling  entries  of 
Brande  ,ceased,  and  Faraday's  neat  and  orderly  penman- 
ship for  so  many  years  together  commenced.  From  that 
date  his  scientific  advancement,  especially  in  his  rapidly- 
accumulated  knowledge  of  chemistry  was  very  remarkable. 
Davy,  recojjnizing  more  and  more  clearly  the  rare  and 
exceptional  capacities  of  his  assistant,  began  (o  entrust  to 
him  betimes  various  easy  analyses.  Faraday's  earliest 
entry  of  all  in  the  laboratory  Note-book  just  referred  to, 
had  relation  to  his  own  analysis  of  Dutch  Turf  Ash..  In 
IS18,  be  was  experimenting  most  originally  in  regard  to 
Sounding  Flames.  Surh  was  the  recognition  be  had 
already  won  from  Sir  Humphry,  that  in  the  course  of  (hat 
piiilofiopbev's  paper  descriptive  of  his  own  researches  in 
regard  to  flame,  leading  to  the  gradual  perfecting  of  his 
Safety  Lamp,  he  emphatically  acknowlcagps  himself  "  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Michael  Faraday  for  much  able  assistance." 
Apart  from  his  professional  laliors  as  assistant  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  ho  was  beginning  to  lecture  and  be^nning  to 
write.  Faraday's  first  lecture,  in  point  of  fact,  Cook  place 
on  the  17th  January,  1816,  at  the  City  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, and  had  relation,  comprehensively,  to  the  General 
Properties  of  Matter.  From  (bat  starting  point  he  rose  to 
be  at  Inst  the  admitted  Prince  of  all  Experimental  Lec- 
turers. His  earliest  paper  was  published  in  the  Qtittrlerlu 
Journal  of  Sciencr,  and  was  descriptive  of  bis  analysis  of 
some  native  caustic  lime  from  Tuscany.  Writing  to  him 
from  Rome,  in  the  October  of  1818,  Sit-  Humphry,  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  (he  Eternal  City  only  four  years  pre- 
viously as  bis  amanuensis,  ended  his  letter  by  saying,  "  Be- 
lieve me,  there  is  no  one  more  interested  in  your  success 
and  welfare  than  your  sincere  well-wisher  and  friend,  H. 
Davy." 

At  thirty  years  of  age,  that  is,  in  1891,  Faraday  is  de- 
scribed as  a  young-loooking  man,  well  made,  and  neatly 
dressed.  He  was  still  standing  quietly  within  (he  bend  of 
the  horse-shoe  table,  when  Professor  Brande  was  lecturing, 
as  his  ever  keen-eyed  and  ready-handed  assistant.  The 
year  last- mentioned  was,  in  several  ways,  memorable  as 
marking  a  distant  epoch  in  Faraday's  biography.  Immedi- 
ately before  its  commencement,  in  the  December  of  1820, 
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mi  united  in  maiTiftce  to  Sarah  Bam»rd,  the  third  daugh- 
ter of  a  Bilrenmith  in  Fateraoster  Row  —  the  Bam&rds,  like 
the  Faradays,  beiaz  SandemaeianB.  Shortly  before  his 
nuptials  Faraday  had  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Hoiue  and  Laboratory  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Addi- 
tional accommodation  waa  afforded  him  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  iH'iuz 
hia  wife  to  a  comfortable  home  uader  those  familiar  rooi- 
beamt.  The  weddiug  was  u  carefully  arranged  in  avoid- 
ance of  anything  like  fuss  ai  that  of  Wemmick  in  "  Great 
Expectations."  Back  to  hU  old  baunte,  he  brought  with 
him  his  bride,  and  there  they  continued  to  reside  for  forty- 
•ii  year>  together  in  uninterrupted  happiness.  Between 
the  two  Ibere  was  the  most  perlect  congeniality.  A  hap- 
pier union  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine.  Before  the 
year  was  out  he  h&d  so  far  extended  Ampere's  beautiful  ex- 
nts  as  to  the  mutual  action  of  magnets  and  electric 
IS  that  when  after  many  months  of  unsuccessful  trial 
be  at  last  saw  tlicm  bec^iu  to  move  round  each  other,  it  is 
related  of  him  that,  boylikeibe  rotated  himaelf  with  delight, 
and  celebrated  the  occasion  by  taking  his  attendant,  a  mere 
rtripling,  as  a  treat'  for  the  evening  to  Astley's  Amphithe- 
Ure.  Id  the  midst  of  his  profound  scienliGc  labors  ne  bad 
an  unsophisticated  love  of  fun  and  a  relieh  for  the  simplest 
amusements.  During  his  bachelor  days  he  enlivened  his 
home  solitude  by  playing  on  the  flute.  Then  and  after- 
wards  he  enjoyed  singing  bass  in  glees  and  guartetts  at  the 
house  of  one  of  his  musical  acquaintances.  His  mechani- 
cal ingenuity  was  shown  at  this  time  by  his  contrivance  of 
a  velocipede,  a  precursor  of  the  mora  recently  perfected  bi- 
cycle —  on  which,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  it  would 
be  his  delight  to  run  his  way  up  hill  to  the  heath  at  Hamp- 
stead.  In  1823  he  was  engaged  in  squeezing  chlorine  and 
other  gases  by  powerful  compression  into  a  liquid  form, 
afterwards  in  one  instance  successfutly  applying  the  result 
of  bis  experiments  as  a  disinfectant  when  a  malignant  fever 
was  raEiue  at  Millbank  Penitentiary.  Faraday's  first  paper 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactioae  was  the  one  read  by  him 
as  long  previously  as  on  the  21st  December,  1820,  before 
the  Royal  Society,  on  two  new  compounds  of  iodine^  car- 
bon and  hydrogen.  Reverting  briefly  to  his  first  great 
electro-magnetic  discovery,  we  would  direct  attention  for  a 
moment  in  passing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  he  had  thus 
followed  np  Oersted's  newly-disclosed  action  of  a  voltaic 
current  on  the  magnetic  needle.  Ampere,  in  development 
of  the  curious  fact  thus  brought  to  light  in  1820,  showed 
clearly  enough  how  every  magnetic  phenomenon  then 
known  might  be  reduced  to  the  aympatnetic  or  mutual  ac- 
tion of  electric  currents.  And  it  was  in  reward  for  bis  per- 
severing researches  in  regard  to  the  conjectures  thus 
opened  up  to  bis  contemplation  that  Faraday  was  enabled 
on  the  Christmas  Day  of  1821  to  display  to  bis  wife  in  the 
Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution  the  actual  visible  rev- 
olution of  a  macnetic-needio  round  an  electric  current  pre- 
cisely as  he  had  long  anticipated  he  should  have  the  satis- 
bctian  of  demonstrating.  Often  and  often  the  result  of  his 
investigations  came  to  him,  as  in  this  instance,  quite  sud- 
denly, as  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  almost  painfully  reit- 
erated experiments.  It  was  so  strikingly  enough,  moreover, 
when  the  moment  arrived  at  which  he  was  enabled  first  to 
observe  the  liquefaction  of  chlorine  already  mentioned. 
An  iippreciaUvo  disciple  like  Mr.  Robert  Mallat  could 
afterwards  point  exultantly  to  the  historic  spot  in  the  labo- 
rator}-  where  Faraday  stood  when  he  first  realized  the  tri- 
umph thus  won  by  his  perseverance.  But  only  a  very  few 
minutes  previously,  unaware  of  what  the  great  chemist  was 
about.  Dr.  Paris,  who  was  loitering  through  the  laboratory, 
conid  actually  banter  (he  young  eiperimentalist  upon  em- 
ploying glass  vessels  that  were  not  perfectly  clean.  Jnso- 
mnch  that  Faraday  felt  almost  constrained  on  the  following 
morning  to  blurt  out  the  startling  fact  thus  laconically : 
_  "  Dear  Sir,  —  The  oil  you  noticed  yesterday  turns  out  to 
be  liquid  chlorine.     Yours  faithfully,  Michael  Faraday." 

Conseqnent  upon  a  change  in  the  management,  Faraday, 
on  the  7th  of  Februaiy,  of  1825,  from  having  been  hitherto 
■imply  the  chemical  assistant,  was  appointed  the  Director 
of  the  Royal  Institution.     Nearly  a  twelvemonth  pTeviou^ 


according  to  a  recollection  Sir  Roderick  Murcbisou  was 
often  fond  of  relating,  Professor  Brande  being  accidentally 
one  day  a  defaulter  in  the  midst  of  a  course  of  lectures,  Mr. 
Faraday,  the  hitherto  silent  and  unobtrusive  asustajit 
stepped  to  the  front  as  his  more  than  efficient  subsUtute- 
It  was  his  unpremeditated  debut  in  the  scifne  of  his  count- 
less triumphs  altcrwards  as  a  lecturer.  This  was  in  1821. 
Not  until  his  nominatiou  in  the  following  twelvemonth  m 
director  were  the  subsequently  long  famous  Friday  even- 
ings in  the  laboratory  commenced.  That  was  an  institn- 
tion  essentially  of  his  own  creation.  In  1S27,  during  the 
spring,  he  delivered  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  Qiem- 
ical  Manipulation  at  the  London  Institution.  His  Snt 
course  at  the  Royal  Institution  was  one  of  six  lectures  on 
Chemical  Philosophy.  His  Christmas  Lectures  on  chem- 
istry, in  which  he  so  often  delighted  to  address  juvenile 
audiences  as  they  had  never  been  addressed  before,  and  as 
they  have  never  been  addressed  since,  began  in  that  same 
year,  the  26th  December,  to  be  continued  in  golden  se- 
quence during  many  subsequent  holidays.  Half-a-4oMn 
lectures  each  wintry  season  he  thus  addressed  to  the  boyi 
and  girls  home  for  Christmas  — 


bewitching  their  ears  with  a  quiet  chat  that  had  all  tiw 
charm  for  them  of  story-telling,  and  illustrating  his  remarks 
with  a  BDcceasion  of  radiant  experiments  that  were  as  sur- 
prising as  a  display  of  fireworks  or  as  the  harlequinade  of 
a  pantomime.  For  nineteen  years  together,  namely,  ontil 
their  discontinnance  in  1846,  Faraday,  who  bad  an  especial 
love  for  children,  continued  to  give  this  annual  treat,  as 
entertaining  as  it  was  instructive,  to  the  youngsters  at 
Christmas  time.     An  historica!  painting  of  peculiar  interest 

E reserves  to  recollection  ihe  appearance  of  the  theatre  or 
tcture-room  of  the  Royal  Institution  upon  one  of  the  most 
memorable   of  his  Juvenile  nights,     ^e  picture  referred 
to  is  the  one  painted  by  Mr.  Bloikley.     The  Prince  Consort 
is   in  the  chair,  having  beside  him  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
"  Uie  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state,"  then  in  his 
boyhood,  and  bis  brother.  Prince  Alfred,  now  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh ;  Murchison,  Delarue,  Mrs.  Faraday,  and  others 
are  distin^ishable  among  the  audience.     Sir  James  Sooth 
is  leaning  by  the  doorway.     Dr.  Bence  Jones,  the  lectui«r*i 
biographer,  is  to  the  left  of  the  three  Princes.     Behind  the 
horse-shoe  table  Professor  Faraday  is  standing  in  animated 
discourse.     In   the  background  is  observable   his  faithful 
attendant,  so  long  associated  with  the  philosopher,  both  at 
the  lecture-table  and  in  the  laboratory.  Sergeant  Charle* 
Anderson,  an  old  soldier,  formerly  in  the  Royal  Artillery. 
The  philosopher's  title  as  Professor  he  obtained   in  ISSS, 
the  very  year  in  which  his  poor  income  of  thirty  diilling* 
a  week  was  raised  to  a  modest  £I00  a  year.     For,  it  was 
then  that  a  munificent  member  of  the  Royal  Institution  and 
of  Parliament,   John   Fuller,  M.  P.,   founded  a  Chair  of 
Chemistry,  giving  it  an  endowment  that  brought  in  £100 
a  year,  and  crowning  his  good  work  by  at  once  nomiaatine 
Faraday  for  Lile  as  the  first  recipient  of  the  advantages  at 
this  Fullerian  Professorship.     Tne  philosopher's  sinnilBrly 
moderate  income  was  thereby  at  once  doubled,  andaa  the 
establishment  in  Albemarle  Street  continued   to   prosper 
under  his  direction,  littie  by  little,  his  own  recompense  wa* 
increased.     Apart  from  his  regular  avocations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Royal  Institution,  commercial  analyses 
in  upon  him  in  constantly  increasing  abundance. 
------     ■-  these  proved  to  him  easily  and  largely  n 
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ative.  The  gains  thus  accruing  to  b 
exceeded  £l,000.  The  following  year  they  were  yet  Urm'. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  this,  that  they  miglit  readily 
have  been  increased,  for  every  subsequent  twelvemonth,  to 
an  additional  £5,000,  at  a  moderate  computation.  Tbtj 
were  all  foregone,  however,  quite  unhesitatingly,  W  Faraday 
in  the  Interests  of  Science  and  Philosophy.  WealUi  wa« 
within  bis  grasp,  and  he  had  bnt  to  close  his  hand  xtpoa  it. 
Unselfishly  he  resolved  to  forego  all  idea  of  accepting  the 
ample  fortune  then  clearly  within  his  reach  —  soldy  be- 
cause he  saw,  on  the  other  hand,  qnite  as  clearly,  Hmt  no 
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lev  dUtioctlr  there  Uy  before  him  the  opportunitr  of  wid- 
ening the  world's  knowledge.  In  making  plain  flie  evolu- 
tion of  electricity  from  magnetimn,  he  had  just  annooncod 
one  of  his  greatest  digcoveriea.  Opening  np  in  radiant  per- 
•pectiTe  from  this  astounding  reTelatioo,  there  lay  the  pos- 
sible solation  of  the  grand  problem,  how  one  form  might  be 
made  \o  exhibit  at  pleasure  the  pjicnomena  of  magnetiam 
and  of  common  or  to1«uc  electricity.  The  alternative, 
■harply  defined,  waa  before  him  to  choose  from  —  Fame, 
ti>ro^n  the  laying  bare  of  the  grandest  eecreU  of  Nature; 
or  affluence  with  the  abandonment  of  the  darling  studies  of 
bis  life.  Faraday's  decision,  the  inatant  he  realized  this, 
■was  prompt  and  unhesitating.  He  deUberately  turned  his 
back  upon  wealth,  and  gave  himself  up  theneefbrthpwhoUy 
and  alMolntely  to  the  goddesa  of  Science  whom  he  wor- 
shipped. The  effect  of  nis  decision  was  immediately  appar- 
ent His  profeaslonal  gains,  from  being  some  £l,S0O  or 
£1,300  in  183),  dropped  abruptly,  in  1832,  to  £155  9».  In 
■nbaequent  years,  they  never  approached  even  that  petty 
■ggr^ate.  Commercial  analyses  he  had  no  longer  time 
fi)r.  The  veil  of  iais  was  not  merely,  it  might  hs  said,  ca- 
pable of  being  raised  by  his  reverent  hand  for  the  advan- 
tage of  his  fellow  men,  but  to  his  own  keen  .vision,  it  is 
haidly  extravagant  to  say,  appeared  at  moments  to  be  ab- 
solutely transparent. 

After  eighteen  years'  residence  at  the  Royal  InstitutioD, 
where  his  time  was  pretty  equally  divided  between  his  own 
hom»-room,  the  lecture  theatre,  and  the  laboratory,  Fara- 
day, in  1831,  being  himself  then  just  forty,  and  at  the  very 
climax  or  maturity  of  bis  intellectual  strength,  made  his 
grand  discovery  of  Magneto-electricity. 

A  symmetrical  grouping  together  at  his  marvellous  rev- 
elations of  the  laws  of  Nature  has  been  suggeated  by  his 
gifted  successor  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  Albemarle 
Street,  Frofeaaor  Tyndall.  According  to  that  ingenioua 
arrangemcat  or  ordering  of  Faraday's  leading  discoveries 
as  an  Electrician  and  Natmral  Philosopher,  the  one  just 
QOw  mentioned  shows  clustered  around  it  the  various 
results  of  all  the  great  Professor's  researches  in  the  domain 
of  magneto-electric  induction  I  His  investigations,  for  ei- 
■mple,  on  the  eitra  current,  on  the  lines  of  masnetic  force, 
on  the  polar  conditions  of  diamagneCic  bodies,  on  the 
repnisive  phenomena  of  the  magnetic  field,  as  well  aa  on 
the  employment  of  the  induced  magneto-electric  current, 
M  at  once  a  measure  and  a  test  of  magnetic  force.  Aaton- 
Ishing  as  all  these  revelations  of  the  inner  mysteries  of  the 
arcana  of  the  universe  are  in  themselves,  as  compared  with 
the  profounder  achievements  of  Faraday  aa  a  scientific 
discoverer,  in  his  way  a  sort  of  Columbus- Copernicua  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  Tyndall  baa  gone  ao  far  as  to  pro- 
nounce all  the  work  jnst  now  enumerated  as,  everything 
considered,  but  the  mere  vestibule  to  the  temple  of  grand 
tmths  afterwards  built  up  by  Faraday'a' master  hand.  As 
the  second  group  or  cluster  of  his  astounding  aggregation 
of  discoveries,  his  successor  haa  regard  next  of  ^1  to  those 
resulting  from  Faraday's  subsequent  reeearchea,  the  domi- 
nant out'^H>me  of  which  was  his  definition  of  the  great  law 
of  definite  electro-chemical  decomposition.  Around  tiat 
central  revelation  were  massed  others,  as  it  were,  of  a 
cognate  but  subaidiary  character  in  regard  to  electro- 
chemical conduction,  in  regard  to  electrolyaia  bolh  with 
the  pile  and  with  the  machme,  aa  well  as  in  regard  \o  his 
analysis  of  the  contact  theory,  and  his  searching  inquiries 
in  regard  to  the  source  of  voltaic  electricity.  Towering 
above  all  the  others  as  his  third  and  supreme  cluster  of 
discoveries,  came  those  which  marked  his  glorious  revela- 
tion of  the  Alagnetizalion  of  Light.  Spe^ng  of  this  in  a 
glow  of  grateful  admiration.  Professor  Tyndall,  fresh  from 
his  own  Boblime  Alpine  wanderinga,  declares  it  to  be 
among  all  Faraday's  discoveries,  as  the  Weisshom  among 
monntains,  "high,  beautiful,  and  alone."  Then  it  was 
that  with  his  ingeniously  contrived  cryatalline  lump  of 
heavy  glass,  made  of  the  silico-borate  of  lead,  two  inches 
•qoare  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  suspend^  between 
the  poles  of  an  electro-maanet,  Faraday  bi-ought  to  view 
the  startling  tact  that  a  body  which  in  i(«  ardinary  condi- 
tion exerts  no  acUoo  on   light  when  examined  in  the 


polariscope,  directly  it  is  submitted  to  powsrfol  munetio 
action  shows  itself  capable  of  circular  polarization.  Every- 
thing being  arranged  for  this  astonnding  demonstration 
when  the  force  of  the  electro-magnet  was  developed,  the 
field  firom  having  been  hiack  became  luminous  —  and  con- 
tinued to  be  luminous  so  long  as  the  electric  current  waa 
passing.  Speaking  it  reverently,  FctiT^Tu  ^uf,  not  tytvm 
^.  Faraday's  fourth  group  of  discoveries,  Protessor 
Tyndall  places  under  the  head  of  Diamagnetism.  As  the 
result  of  hia  surprising  researches,  the  magnetic  condition 
of  all  matter  was  revealed.  The  philosopher  then  demon- 
strated in  point  of  fact  that  the  motions  diaplayed  in  a 
magnetic  field  by  all  diamagnetic  bodies  —  organic  hodiea, 
for  example,  as  varied  as  wax,  blood,  bread,  beef,  apples, 
and  leather  —  are  all  reducible  to  one  very  simple  law  — 
namely,  that  "  the  particles  of  the  diamagnetic  tend  to 
move  into  the  positions  of  the  weakest  magnetic  force." 
Thiclcly  clustered,  moreover,  around  his  central  dis- 
covery of  Diam^netiam  (communicated  to  the  Boyal 
Society  on  the  18th  December,  1845)  were  the  results  of 
his  subtle  investigations  in  r^ard  to  the  mi^petism  of 
flames  and  gases,  in  regard  to  the  magneto-cry stallic 
action,  and  in  regard  to  purely  atmospheric  magnetism. 

While  ucqueationably  the  fame  of  Faraday  rests  prin- 
cipally on  these  four  grand  groups  of  magneto-electric 
discovery,  other  discoveries  of  an  extraordinary  character 


r^ardtothe  liquefaction  of  gases,  in  r^ard  to.frictional 
electricity,  in  respect  to  the  source  of  power  in  the  hydro- 
electric machine,  in  reference  to  the  electricity  of  the 
gymnotus,  in  regard  to  electro-magnetic  rotations,  and  in 
respect  to  r^elation.  Eminent  among  his  purely  chemical 
disclosures  was  his  discovery  of  benzol,  prepai«d  by  him 
originally  through  the  destructive  distillation  of  benzoate 
of  lime,  but  now  obtained  innocuously  and  in  enormoiu 
ouantities  from  coal-tar  naphtha.  It  is  from  this  that  all 
the  exquisite  aniline  dyes  of  modem  commerce  are  ob- 
tained, mauve  and  magenta  and  blues  and  violets  and 
ruby-reds, 'Quailing  in  beauty  the  Tyrian  purple,  and  vying 
with  the  prismatic  colon  of  the  rainbow.  So  enormous 
wore  Faraday's  labors  as  an  experimentalist,  that  the 
private  Notes  of  his  Besearches,  which  are  all  numbered, 
and  which,  as  sacred  memorials  of  his  genius,  a: 


As  to  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  world  from  these  pro- 
ind  and  abstruse  investigations  of  the  philosopher,  uier 
simply  priceless  and  incalculable.     Does  any  one  atk 


in  what  direction  they  lie,  or  whether  to  mankind  at  large 
they  are  of  any  practical  advantage?  Let  Professor  Tyn- 
dall answer  them  as  by  a  casual  movement  of  his  dexter 
finger  —  pointing  now  to  those  telegraphic  wires  which  are 
trailed  across  our  streets  aa  though  spiders  of  Brobdignae 
had  been  spinning  in  the  cities  of  LilUpnt,  snd  along  which 
"Faraday's  currents"  are  momentarily  speeding  from 
place  to  place  —  now  to  those  electric  lights  which  nightly 
shine  on  either  side  of  the  British  Channel,  there  at  La 
Hive,  here  at  Dungenesa  1  And  speaking  of  which.  Professor 
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Tyndall  aavs  truly  that  these  are  nothing  loss  than  "  Fara- 
day's spsrks  exalted  by  suitable  machinery  to  suulike 
splendor."     Not  unnaturally,  as  the  result  of  the  constant 


of  hia  mind  in  working  out  so  many  profound,  and 
often  seemingly  all  but  inscrutable  problems,  bis  health 
occasionally  broke  down,  once  so  completely,  in  1841,  that 
it  became  neceaaary  for  him  to  give  himself  a  year  of  brain 
rest,  upon  which  occasion  be  took  a  delightful  run  into 
Switzerland.  That  be  in  truth  needed  repose  is  sufficientiy 
evidenced  by  the  Hoyal  Society's  catalogue,  which  actually 
gives  a  list  of  158  papers  of  his  contributed   either  to  the 


tions.  Curiously  enough,  Faraday  published  bnt  one  work 
—  namely,  that  on  "Chemical  Hanipulation."  That  is  to 
say,  he  never  published  another  tiook  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation.  Others  of  Us  works  he  permitted  to  appear, 
such  as,  in  1839-05,  bis  "  Experimental  Researches,"  ia 
three  valoines,  on  "  Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  or  as,  in 
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1859,  bis  other  resiiarvhei  on  "  Chemistrj-  and  Physica." 
,  Three  of  Ifis  courses  of  lectures  also  he  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  press  in  little  volumes :  in  1853  that  on  "  The 
DOD-meiallic  Element,"  in  1S60  that  on  "  The  Forces  of 
Matter,"  and  in  1861  that  on  "  The  Chemical  History  of  a 
Candle,"  —  the  first  of  which  was  arranged  by  J.  Scoffarn, 
and  the  two  latter  by  W.  Crookes. 

The  disinterestedness  of  Faraday  as  a  man  of  science, 
has  already  beea  strikingly  demonstrated  by  bis  disdain 
Tor  the  riches  that  ha  could  go  easily  have  secured  as  a 
professional  analyst.  It  should  be  especially  borne  in 
remembrance,  however,  in  aildllion  to  that,  [hat  his  eerviiics 
were  always  afforded  gratuitounly  to  fler  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  Admiralty,  the  Ordnance,  the  Homo 
Office,  the  Woods  and  Forests,  in  fact,  to  aoy  and  every 
department.  He  declined  the  Professorship  ol'  Chemistry 
at  the  London  University,  but,  in  1H29,  accepted  a  lecture* 
■hip  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Woolwich,  a  position  he  re- 
tained for  nearly  twenty  years  altogether.  Noiliing,  in  its 
way,  aflbrdod  him  greater  gratification  than  his  weelily  run 
down  to  Woolwich,  which  was  usually  celebrated  by  a 
country  ramble  on  the  evening  before  he  lectured.  In  1 836 
be  b«  came  the  Scientific  Adviser  to  the  Trinity  House,  wiih 
a  salary  of  £20U  a  year,  continuing  to  hold  that  office  for 
nearly  thirty  year*  aflerw^s.  Throughout  life,  be  ap- 
peared to  regard  politics  with  supreme  indifference,  show- 
ing, however,  Jn  later  years,  a  tendeuty  to  Conservatism. 
In  1848,  nevertheless,  like  everybody  else,  he  awoke  from 
his  customary  apathy  as  a  politician,  and  on  the  lOth  of 
April,  was  out  in  the  streets  as  a  Special  Constable.  If  he 
was  occasionally  prostrated  by  his  herculean  labors  In  the 
laboratory,  he  showed,  as  Professor  Tyndall  remarks, 
immense  resilience.  Within  a  year  of  each  other,  Fara- 
day's successors  first  made  his  personal  acquaintance. 
Professor  Tyndall  first  saw  bim  in  1850,  succeeded  him 
sixteen  years  aiterwards  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  and, 
later  on,  celebrated  their  fi'iendship  in  his  *'  Faraday  as  a 
Discoverer."  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  first  beheld  the  philos- 
opher ill  1851,  at  Ipswich,  during  the  meeljog  of  the 
British  Association,  taking  special  note  at  the  time  of 
Faraday's  playfulness  after  dinner,  in  cutting  boomerangs 
out  of  card,  aud  shooting  them  across  the  table  at  one  or 
two  of  those  he  knew  most  intimately.  A  twelvemonth 
afterwards,  he  resigned  into  Dr.  Gladstone's  hands  his 
lectureship  at  the  Woolwich  Academy,  his  successor,  after 
bis  death,  paying  tribute  also,  in  his  torn,  to  the  genius  of 
Ae  great  scientSc  discoverer,  in  a  volume  not  unworthy 
of  presentation  among  the  numerous  memorials  of  this  kind 
raised  in  his  honor  by  so  many  other  competent  apprecla- 

One  mark  of  distinction  alone  was  ever  sought  by 
Faraday.  This  was  when  he  ambitioned  as  a  young  man 
to  be  enrolled  F.  R.  S.  That  honorable  desire  it  is  matter 
fbr  poignant  regret  to  remember  was  very  meanly  opposed 
at  Uia  time,  apparently  out  of  jealousy,  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy.  In  spite,  however,  of  his  direct  and  rather  formi- 
dable antagonism,  he  beiue  the  President  of  (he  Royal 
Society,  Faraday  on  being  balloted  for  in  the  January  of 
1824  was  elected  a  member  almost  unanimously.  Jn  after 
rears  honors  poured  in  upon  biin,  unsought,  from  all  the 
leamed  bodies  of  all  the  civilized  countries  of  Christendom. 
He  was  a  D.  C.  L.  of  Oxford,  an  LL.  D.  of  Cambridge, 
and  a  Ph.  O.  of  Prague.  He  was  a  Chevalier  of  tne 
Prussian  Order  of  Merit,  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Haurice  and  St.  Lazarus.  Ue  received  at  different  times 
each  of  the  gold  medals  in  the  gift  of  the  Royal  Society, 
indeed  twice  receiving  the  Copley  medal  as  a  signal  mark 
of  the  splendor  of  his  scientific  achievements.  He  was  at 
Twious  periods  enrolled  a  member  of  the  Philosophical 
Societies  of  Cambridjse,  Paris,  Florence,  Heidelberg,  Phil- 
adelphia, Boston,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Palermo,  Basel, 
Stockholui,  Modena,  Munich,  Vienna,  Madrid,  Bologna, 
Borne,  Haarlem,  Turin,  Naples,  Moscow,  Padua,  Venice, 
Peatb,  Breslau,  Rotterdam,  and  Copenhs^en.  He  received 
tha  Grande  M^aille  d'Honneur  at  the  E?encb  Exhibition, 
and  was  altogether  decorated  with  aa  many  aa  nxMty-^ee 


titles  and  marks  of  merit,  including  amon^  these  what  some 
one,  in  echo  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  ph^se  has  spoken  of  as  the 
blue  ribbon  of  science,  he  having  been  elected  in  1844  one 
of  the  Eight  Foreign  Associates  of  the  French  Acadeiav. 
Though  he  had  never  passed  through  a  univernity  career 
be  was  —  to  bis  own  great  satisfaction  —  chosen  a  Senator 
of  the  London  University.  Immediately  on  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Wrottesley  he  was  souoht  for  as  that  nobfemaii'i 
successor  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  Tbis  mag- 
nificent tribute,  however,  he  modestir  declined  to  ai^cept, 
as  be  also  did  when,  in  succession  to  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, the  managers  of  the  Royal  Institution  were  de- 
sirous of  naming  as  their  Prettident  one  who  had  entered 
the  establishment  at  a  salair  of  2bii.  a  week.  A  peDsion 
of  £300  a  year  on  the  Civil  List  was  awarded  to  the  phi- 
losopher in  1835  by  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Viscount 
Melbourne,  a  pension  first  of  all  haughtily  declined  by 
Faraday  from  the  inadvertent  discourtesy,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  with  which  it  had  been  proffered  to  his  acceptance. 
As  an  especial  mark  of  interest  in  him  on  the  part  of  the 
Sovereign,  in  la58  the  Queen  placed  at  his  command  a» 
a  place  of  resideni'c,  ii  pretty  and  picturesque  tenement 
situated  on  the  old  Green  at  Hampton  Court.  There 
calmly  and  peacefully  he  passed  the  two  last  years  of  his 
lifts  in  complete  repose.  Gradually,  as  old  age  advanced, 
his  wonderful  powers  diminished.  Giddiness  and  loss  of 
memory  dimmed  his  faculties  ;  and  on  Sunday,  the  25tb 
Auaust,  1867,  he  tranauilly  breathed  his  last  at  Hampton 
t,  while  seated  in  his  arm-chair.    On  Friday,  the  30th 


given  bj  the  world  in  1870  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  the  Secre- 
tary (in  succession  to  the  Rev.  John  Barlow),  of  the  Boval 
Institution.  His  biographer  was  in  every  way  admir^ly 
qualified  for  the  office  he  had  thus  undertaken.  He  bad 
listened  to  Faraday  for  thirty  years  as  a  lecturer.  He  had 
been  with  bim  upwards  ol  twenty  years.  He  had  known 
him  intimately  for  fifteen.  "  Yet  my  knowledge  of  him," 
wiiteB  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  in  his  Preface,  "  made  me  feel  that 
he  was  too  good  a  man  for  me  to  estimate  rightly,  and  that 
he  was  too  great  a  philosopher  fbr  me  to  underetjuid 
thoroughly."  Professor  Tyndall,  in  a  similar  strain,  be- 
sides saying  of  Faraday,  "  He  was  equally  rich  in  mind 
and  heart,"  exclaims.  In  looking  back  over  his  whole  career, 
"  Surely  no  memory  could  be  more  beautiful  I  "  He  en- 
joyed such  a  familiarity,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  "with 
the  unseen  forces  of  Nature  as  was  never  vouchsafed  to  any 
other  mortal."  Summing  up  his  career  and  character  in  a 
single  sentence,  his  biographer  has  Bald  aa  accurately  a> 
tersely  that  Faraday's  aim  through  life  was  —  "to  seek 
and  say  that  which  he  thought  was  true,  and  to  do  that 
which  be  thought  was  kind.  It  was  surely  an  incident 
significant  of  the  sensibility  of  his  whole  temperament,  Iliat 
he  burst  into  tean  when  be  suddenly  came  upon  an  old 
friend  t>eatcn  down  in  health  and  being  wheeled  in  a  Balb- 
chair.  He  had  a  noble  and  almost  a^ectiug  pride  in  hi* 
humble  origin.  Referring  in  his  Swiss  journal  at  Interla- 
ken  to  the  clout-nails  there  manufactured,  he  says  simply, 
"  I  love  a  smith's  shop  and  everytliing  relating  to  smlthery," 
adding,  "  My  father  was  a  smith."  Thus  again,  when  be 
was  giving  a  sitting  for  his  bust  to  Matthew  Noble,  apon 
the  sculptor,  because  of  some  peculiar  expression  uiat 
flitted  across  bis  countenance,  remarking  that  he  feared 
the  clink  of  the  chisel  and  mallet  was  disagreeable  to  him, 
"  No,  my  dear  Mr.  Noble,"  exclaimed  Faraday,  putting  a 
kindly  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  "  but  the  noise  reminded 
me  of  my  father's  anvil,  and  took  me  back  to  my  boyhood." 
So  cautious  was  be  as  a  seeker  after  the  truth  through  all 
the  winding  labyrinths  of  bis  experiments  that  he  observed 
at  last  wittily,  "  The  man  who  is  certiun  he  is  rijibt  is 
almost  sure  to  be  wrong."  A  monstrous  assertion  once  |iot 
about  to  the  effect  that  Faraday  had  upon  one  occasion 
given  an  axiom  to  the  materialists  by  sayinu  that  Electnc- 
icy  was  Life.  So  far  from  any  such  sentiment  having  ever 
pHSsed  his  lips,  he  has  remarked  on  the  contrary  that 
"  Electricity  IB  an  implement  of  life  and  nothing  more." 
,  He  had  too  reverent  a  moral  nature  and  too  profound  an 
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intellect  to  have  regarded  unbelief  with  anydiioK  but 
mingled  fceliajB  of  pitj,  scorn,  and  abhorrence.  Hie  ex- 
posure of  apiritualiem  <ja  tbe  2d  July,  1853,  through  the 
columns  of  tbe  Alhenaum  is  yet  within  popular  remem- 
brance. Then  it  was  that,  as  he  good  humoredly  remarked 
s(li^rw:Lrds  to  Professor  Schijnbeio,  he  "  turned  the  tables 
on  the  table  turnerB."  What  he  was  proudest  of  himself, 
as  a  man  of  seienue,  vras  that  he  had  never  been  found  to 
be  wron^.  Au<;UHte  de  la  Rive  has  said  of  him  since  his 
death,  "  I  dc>  nut  think  that  Faraday  has  once  been  caught 
in  a  mistake  —  so  precbe  and  conscientious  was  his  mode 
of  experiment iot;  and  obaervina."  M.  Dumas  in  his  Slo^e 
on  our  philosopher  at  the  Academic  dus  Sciences  has  said 
of  Faraday  emphatically,  "  I  have  never  known  a  man 
more  worthy  of  beine  loved,  of  bcino  admired,  of  being 
revered."  His  olher  illustrious  scitintibc  friends  upon  the 
continent  regarded  him  for  years  in  exactly  the  same  lisht 
—  men  like  Humboldt,  Biot,  Majinus,  Ara^o,  and  Che- 
vreal.  After  his  death  honors  poured  in  upon  his  memory. 
TTie  Chemical  Society  founded  a  Faraday  Lectureship.  A 
new  street  in  Paris  was  called  the  Rue  Faraday.  A  me- 
morial to  bim  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  sculp- 
tor, being  the  result  of  a  public  subscription  set  on  foot  un- 
der the  very  highest  auspices.  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  Prime 
Mioiitur  iu  1358,  had  given  the  first  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment fur  its  cooperation  in  raising  a  suitable  monument  in 
honor  of  the  philosopher,  his  emphatic  and  cordial  appro- 
T»l.  The  estimates  for  the  current  year  having  already 
been  movud,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  postpone  a 
coQsi duration  of  the  matter  until  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. Before  that  period  had  arrived,  there  was  a  change 
of  Guvernmunt,  Ur.  Gladstone  having  come  in  at  the  head 
of  an  eco..oiuie  administration.  The  new  broom  of  Ihe  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  his  ministry,  Mr.  r»we,  luper- 
ciliously  swept  the  notion  of  Government  aid  to  a  Faraday 
Memorial  clean  out  of  consideratioo,  as  a  luxury  not  to  be 
indulged  in.  Upon  the  8th  of  June,  1869,  however,  eight 
presidents  of  learned  associations,  headed  by  the  President 
o£  the  Royal  Societj",  met  in  conclave,  and  arranged  for  a 
public  meeting,  whicb  was  holden  on  Monday,  the  21st  of 
that  month,  in  the  Royal  Institution,  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  chair.  Qi>te  independently  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  projected  tribute  was  thereby  secured  to  the 
J  of  tbe  illostriouB  philosopher. 
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Yks,  that's  toy  name,  and  I'll  bet  ninety-nine  out  of 
eTery  hundred  of  you  never  beard  it  before.  But  you  know 
who  I  am,  for  all  that  Londoners  call  me  the  tallyman  ; 
ElaBt-«nderB,  I  mean,  and  olher  unfashionable  folk,  tor  of 
course  Belgravla  and  Tybumia  know  me  not,  any  more 
than  they  know  several  other  tribes  who  prev  as  I  do  on 
the  dwellers  in  those  parts  of  London  whicn  the  swells 
have  only  heard  of. 

Down  near  the  Land's  End  I'm  called  Johnny  Furl- 
nkbL  They're  fond  of  queer  names  down  there ;  they 
call  a  little  beer-shop  a  kiddle-a-wink ;  a  bed  is  a  ty ;  the 
industrious  ant  is  a  murrian  ;  a  mail  is  a  boolawn  \  a  well 
a  peelh  (pnteus,  ray  friend  the  national  schoolmaster  sug- 
gests) ;  a  root  a  mobr ;  a  mine  a  bal ;  and  I  might  go  on 
with  a  page  of  queer  words,  for  the  people  are  Cornish. 
Tliey  sing  their  words ;  and,  although  a  cockney  would 
eatch  their  meaning  far  sooner  than  tbat  of  a  Zummerzeat 
or  DoMet  or  Devonshire  laborer,  he  would  notice,  besides 
the  queer  words,  a  lot  of  queer  phrases,  such  as  "  Giood 
iti^t  upon  you,"  betokening  difference  of  race. 

Is  it  this  diflerence  which  makes  them  call  me  Johnny 
•fbreiaid  1    No,  the  reason  is  tbat  1  make  them  pay  for 


what  they  buy  of  me  at  the  ntodesl  and  equitable  : 
"  ■'"  g  weekly,  and  their  ci     -■—•■■ 


It  effort  is  to  put  olT  pay- 
it  till  the  week  aHer,  so,  whereas  I  wish  to  be  Johnny 
Weekly,  they  desire  to  make  me  what  they  have  taken  to 

For  the  real,  I  am  a  uuHt  respectable  individual.    If  yoa 


met  me  with  my  well-combed  beard  (usually  "  sandy  "  — 
red,  say  my  detractors) ;  my  unimpeu^able  scarf,  as  neat, 
breastM)in  and  all,  alter  a  dozen  miles  on  the  tramp,  as 
when  Istarted  from  home  ;  my  well-polished  boots,  which 
I  always  manage  to  keep  clean  —  one  can  do  it  in  West 
Cwnwall,  for  even  weather  like  this  can't  turn  pounded 
granite  into  mud ;  my  trim  leggings,  and  my  pack,  which, 
with  its  apparatus  of  straps  and  the  indispensable  stick,  is 
a  sight  to  see,  you'd  never  believe  tbat  I  am  the  represent- 
ative and  lineal  descendant  of  that  dirty,  tricky,  slouching 
old  Autolycus,  tbe  pedlar. 

Yea,  I'm  highly  respectable ;  it  wouldn't  pay  to  be 
otherwise.  Do  you  think  my  customers  would  believe  me 
if  I  was  as  untidy  as  little  Penrose,  the  draper  in  St.  Fusty 
Churchtown,  or  as  unpretending  as  poor  old  Mrs.  Pen- 
aluna,  who  has  been  measuring  out  tapes  and  staylaces  and 
yards  of  flannel  for  the  last  forty  years  to  a  few  dullards 
the  Cam  Brea  folks  ?    I  have  a  fine  presence,  what 


the  n 


call  a 


I  who  now  write,  am  a  well-known  and  appreciated  "  lo- 
cal." It  pays,  that  does  ;  and  I  am  not  the  only  man  who 
takes  to  it  (say  the  worldlings)  for  that  very  sullicient  rea- 
son. Ain't  most  of  the  pursers  of  mines  "  locals,"  and 
many  of  the  "  mine  captains  "  to  boot,  and  many  of  the 
little  great  men  who  put  their  money  '■  out  lo  use  "  among 
tlie  farmers  ?  You  see  the  people  trust  us  a  deal  more 
when  we're  pretty  high  up  in  "  the  Church  ;  "  and  it's  so 
HOod  to  be  trusted,  especially  if  you  have  to  sell  anything 
that  parties  must  take  your  word  for.  And,  besides,  we 
know  our  men  and  women  more,  and  get  a  bold  on  them 
such  as  we  couldn't  get  in  any  other  way.  The  thing  is 
to  be  a  class-leader  ;  one  of  your  class'll  always  come  to 
}ou,  no  matter  what  bis  trouble  is;  and  when  people  do 
that,  it  gives  you  many  ways  of  quietly  pushing  your  busi- 
ness. Bless  you,  you've  no  idea  of  the  queer  Uiings  elasa- 
leaders  are  called  on  to  do.  I  was  standing  one  night 
near  upon  twelve  o'clock  (it  was  years  before  this  new  Act) 
under  the  portico  of  tbe  Commercial  Hotel  up  to  St.  Fusty, 
smoking  my  evening  pif^e  —  why  shouldn't  Itake  my  ease 
at  my  inn  ?  Johnny  hadn't  been  some  seven  years  at  work 
without  having  pretty  well  lined  his  purse,  I  can  tell  you. 
Well,  I'd  come  out  to  have  my  smoke,  and  to  freshen  uj>  a 
bit  after  the  dampness  of  the  St.  Fusty  commercial  mom, 
when  down  the  side  street  1  heard  a  strange  noise.  Jt  was 
a  blind  alley,  blocked  at  tbe  end  by  a  low  wall,  over  which 
many  people  In  the  daytime  mode  a  thoroughfare.  I  looked 
round  the  corner,  and  saw  a  man,  evidently  more  than  half 
drunk,  trying  to  feel  a  gap  in  the  wall,  and  asserting  at 
each  failure  that  it  was  "  blessed  "  strange  he  couldn't  find 
his  way,  what  with  the  moon  and  all.  He  talked  loudly 
enough  to  rouse  the  neighbors ;  and  pretty  soon  a  door 
opened,  and  a  clear,  decided  voice,  as  of  one  used  to  com- 
mand, called,  "  Who  are  you,  making  this  piece  of  work  at 
this  time  o'  night  'I  "  Whereupon  our  inebriated  friend 
began  in  the  old  miner's  drawl :  "  Oh,  young  Pusser,  don't 
'ee  be  angry  now.  You  do  knaaw  me.  I'm  James  Trem- 
baath  up  (o  Ballosinny ;  worked  at  ihe  blacksmith's  shop 
this  more  nor  twelve  year.  Yes,  you  do  knaaw  me.  1  was 
in  youre  class  lor  years,  young  Pusser.  And  then  I  took 
to  takin'  a  drop  too  much ;  and  that's  what  1  done  this 
night,  and  now  can't  find  my  way  home.  But  you  do 
knaaw  me,  young  Pusser ;  and  there,  if  you'll  show  me  the 
way  borne,  I'll  (ell  'ee  what,  I'll  give  'ee  a  shilling  for  the 
missionaries."  Exeunt  purser  and  blacksmith,  leaving  me 
to  reflect  on  the  strange  tie  between  "  leader  "  and  class, 
and  on  the  possible  advantages  therefrom  to  a  man  in  my 
Una.  Yes,  I  must  manage  to  be  a  class-leader  before  long ; 
and  then  if  I  take  a  missus  and  open  shop  somewhere,  as 
well  as  going  my  rounds,  I  sball  do  double  as  well  as  I 
could  without  leadership  to  help  me. 

I'm  a  "  local,"  as  I  said,  and  I'm  very  proud  of  that 
same.  I'm  not  one  of  them  that  bold  to  colleges  and  all 
that  for  trainiug  to  the  miniBtry.  Of  course  tlie  parson 
he's  all  dark ;  that's  wliat  you  might  expect.  I've  been  to 
hear  him  times,  and  he  always  s}^aks,  to  my  thinking,  like 
one  who  fancies  there's  something  to  he  said  on  t'other 
side ;  and  that'll  never  do,  you  know,  in  religion  no  mora 
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Uua  in  poliUcB.  Na  half-meaaarea  for  me ;  none  of  four 
folks  wiui  &n  aegravsting  sort  of  cooBcience  that  makes 
them  diiak,  and  beaitate,  and  ask  themselves  questions.  I 
hate  crotcbetr  preachers,  just  as  much  as  crotcnety  Parlift' 
meot  men.  I  Uke  a  man  tiiat  goes  straight  forwud,  as  if 
he  could  see  the  eoal  ahead,  and  iliiln't  cai«  to  look  at 
an/thiog  between  him  and  it.  And  that's  wliat  our  young 
men  out  of  the  colleges  are  getting  too  foud  of  doing.  Be- 
tween you  and  me,  Uiey're  getting  almost  as  bad  as  the 
parsons.  But  I  know  what  Fre  got  to  sav.  and  I  say  it ; 
and  there's  the  Book  to  back  me,  and  if  tney've  anything 
to  say  against  the  Book,  whr,  they'd  better  not  say  it  to 
me,  that's  all.  I  go  ahead  wben  1  get  on  a  text ;  I've  read 
Spurgeon  till  I  flatter  myself  I've  formed  my  style  on  his — 
on  the  l>est  part  of  his,  of  course. 

Yes,  I'm  highly  respectable ;  I  am  so  by  the  confession 
of  the  head  of  ail  the  Johnnies  in  this  half  of  tlie  country. 
He's  a  Scotchman,  is  M'Clutchy ;  a  good  many  of  us  are 
Scotchmen,  though  they  mostly  leave  Preshyterianism  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Border.  Fine  fellows  toose  Scots  ;  I 
admire  them,  though  I'm  not  one  of  them  —  "missiona- 
ries "  (as  I  called  them  at  a  quiet  soirie  some  score  of  us 
had  last  Twelflh  Day  at  Camborne)  carrying  with  them 
"  the  gospel  of  trade."  A  great  hit  Ittiink  that  was.  And 
then  I  drew  an  eloquent  contrast  between  those  early  mis- 
■ionaries.  Saint  Ferran,  Saint  Leven,  Saint  Senan,  and 
Company,  whose  names  have  filled  the  land,  and  irho 
brought  with  them  but  au  imperfect  creed,  which  had  to  be 
trimmed  at  the  Reformation,  and  further  altered  by  glori- 
ous John  Wesley  and  ottrselves,  who  carry  the  perfection 
of  modern  fahrics  round  to  the  most  outlying  cott^es. 
Truth  in  stuff  is  at  least  as  grand  a  thing  as  truui  in  word ; 
and  that  is  what  we  persistently  preach.  How  we  practise 
it  those  must  say  who  buy  our  articles.  One  thing  we  cer- 
tainly don't  do;  we  never  condescend  to  the  shop  tricks 
about  the  three  farthincs  or  elevenpence  halfpenny  lightly 
penciled  on  when  the  anillings  are  as  big  as  half  a  window- 
pane.  We  should  l>c  osliomed  of  such  a  clumsy  contriV' 
ance.  "  No ;  there's  the  price,  mum ;  and  if  you  like  it 
^ou  needn't  pay  all  at  once,  you  know.  A  shillmg  a  week 
IS  my  rule.  Can't  make  up  that  ?  Well  ;  they  must  be 
poor  gettin^R  where  the  wife  can't  save  that  much  out  of 
ner  marketmgs.  You  think  the  stufi's  well  enough.  Jt  is, 
indeed,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it.  K  you  was  to  go  to 
Truro,  you'd  find  that's  just  what  all  the  tip-top  county 
people  ore  wearing  now ;  and  doesn't  it  suit  your  face  too  r 
Black  hair  and  eves —  why,  I  can  almost  light  my  pipe  at 
them,"  said  I,  suiCdenly  remembering  an  old  storv.  "  Come, 
then ;  if  you've  set  your  heart  on  it,  you  shall  nave  it,  as 
far  as  I  can  help  you  to  it.  A  shilling  to  start  with  for  a 
dress  like  that,  and  only  nine  shillings  for  the  whole  of  it. 
We'll  drop  next  week  ;  that's  as  fair  as  any  one  could  say ; 
and  you  shaU  give  me  a  couple  of  shillings  the  week  after. 
There'll  be  a  'general  pay  '  betwixt  this  and  then,  and, 
unless  id  a  very  had  monui  indeed,  you'll  easily  manage 
that  much,  and  nobody  the  wiser." 

Iliat  was  how  I  began  my  first  deal  with  Mrs.  Bosanco, 
in  a  lone  cottage  up  on  the  moor  behind  Nether  Bosper- 
row.  She  was  a  rosy  country  girl,  not  well  "  out  of  the 
teens  of  years,"  with  a  bab^  of  some  six  weeks  old,  her 
husband  working  "  under  tribute  "  in  Wheel  Conscience- 
Things  were  looking  well  with  them ;  he'd  brought  home 
six  pounds  last  montli,  a  vast  sum  for  a  Comish  miner, 
though  our  Scotchmen  t«ll  me  it  is  just  nothing  compared 
with  the  wages  upwards.  The  poor  damp  cottage  looked 
as  bright  and  cheerful  as  stoneware  spaniels  and  groups  of 
Burns  and  Highland  Mary,  and  cheap  glass  plates  on  the 
mantle-shelf,  and  German  prints  on  me  walls  could  make 
it.  I  thought  I  knew  every  inch  of  toy  beat  as  well  as  a 
government  surveyor;  but  some  of  these  German  pedlar 
chaps  had  clearly  Deen  beforehand  with  me.  Fact  is,  Bo- 
sanco's  house  had  been  empty  for  years,  and  I  thought,  till 
somebody  told  me,  that  it  was  empty  still.  But  trust  those 
Germans  to  find  out  where  money  is  to  be  got ;  and  they 
never  give  credit,  so  the  cruel  wretches  often  moke  a  clear 
sweep,  carrying  off  every  shilling  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
ready  cash.    I^iate  them  on  artistic  grounds.    I  have  ntj 


feelings,  and  I  hope  I'm  not  insenuble  to  the  lieanty  of  a 
good  engraving.  It's  jiut  that  which  make  me  so  mad  to 
see  frightful  caricatures  of  well-known  prints  stuck  abtnit 
in  all  the  cottages  I  go  into.  What  can  our  "  societiea  " 
be  al)Out  that  they  don't  do  something  to  ruse  the  popular 
taste,  or  at  least  to  hinder  the  Germans  from  depraving  it? 
Tracts  t  We're  overdone  with  them.  I  con  pick  enoo^ 
up  any  Sunday  about  the  lanea  to  keep  me  in  pipe-lighteia 
for  the  rest  of  the  week.  How  much  better  to  get  the  Art 
Union  to  let  them  reprint  their  loutUoes  of  the  "  Klgrim's 
Progress,"  and  of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  two  or  tbrec 
more,  and  sell  them  for  next  to  nothing  —  send  them  round 
ready-bound  with  the  Ixrak-hawkers.  I'd  wamtnt  they'd 
get  a  sale. 

But  this  is  a  digression ;  it  shows  'you  that  I  have  my 
feelings,  and  that  1  can  be  righteously  indignant,  especially 
when  fellows  that  I  look  upon  as  interlopers  flood  the  coun- 
tiT  with  what  is  in  itself  detestable.  Besides,  look  at  many 
of^ their  wares.  The  Cornish  are  highly  decorous,  but  Pve 
seen  bits  of  prints  that  it  can  never  do  a  girl  any  good  to  look 
at,  nor  a  boy  either,  and  that  in  rooms  where  the  big  Bibh 
was  on  the  little  round  table,  nicely  covered  with  an  anti- 
There's  another  class  of  prints, 


too,  bought,  I  fancy,  for  their  glorious  colors ;   these  are 
simply  the  cheapest  Romanist  pictures,  of  which  onr  unso- 


phisticated folks  don't  know  the  r  ^ 

Ki  hair  a  dozen  places  where  the  Pope  i 
^,   ,     ,,.       ... :■ L_ 


I  could  show 
I  execrated,  and 
held  in  reprobation,  and  yet  on  the  walls  are  "  The 
Seven  Colors  of  Mary,  or  the  Sacred  Heart."  Yee ;  1  am 
sure  our  "  societies  "  —  Tract  and  Christian  Knowlc(to  — 
might  do  a  great  deal  with  advantage  in  the  way  <M  pic- 
tures for  the  poor- 

But  I  was  telline  you  about  Mrs.  Boaanco.  Well,  she 
paid  well  enough  that  two  shillings,  and  a  shiUing  more, 
after  letting  another  week  drop,  and  then,  after  wuting  a 
good  bit,  another  couple  of  shillings ;  and  then,  without 
waiting  to  pay  up  all,  what  did  she  do  but  buy  a  p«r  of 
green  glass  ear-nngs  and  a  brooch  to  match  —  (these  Cor- 
nish girls  are  all  mod  after  jewelry;  it's  in  the  blood,  I 
thinkj  — and  half  a  crown's  worth  of  flowers —  "  real 
flowers  "  iber  always  call  the  artificial  ones,  becauae  they 
last  longest,  I  suppose.  I  once  had  the  honor  of  italking 
over  three  miles  of  moor  alongside  of  Her  Majesty's  li^ 
apector  of  schools  for  onr  district,  and  he  —  a  Comim  man, 
too  —  stuck  up  for  this  love  of  "flowers,"  and  I  think 
he  even  had  a  weakness  for  the  rings  and  glass  jewels; 
"  it  showed  taste  struggling  against  difficulties."  I  don't 
^ree  with  him.  It  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  give  up  sell- 
ing what  everybody  wants  to  buy ;  t>ut  if  I  could  afford  to 
keep  a  conscience  (as  somebody  says  —  you  see  Pm  a  well- 
read  man,  thanks  to  my  Scotch  friends  for  that),  I'd  never 
sell  any  of  that  rubbifh  any  more ;  I've  seen  the  harm  of 
it,  and  know  how  often  a  fly-away  hat  full  of  flowers  covers 
an  uncoml>ed  head,  and  a  gorgeous  tnooch  fastens  a  torn 
dress  with  nothing  but  rags  underneath  it.  And  as  to  the 
mischief  in  other  ways,  young  B lobbies,  who's  a  "  lady'e 
man,"  could  tell,  and  does  tell,  too,  much  about  that ;  and 
I'm  afraid  more  than  half  of  it  is  true. 

So,  mind,  I  didn't  try  to  sell  those  things  to  Mrs.  B. ;  I 
only  showed  them  with  the  rest  of  my  stock,  and  she 
singled  them  out  as  a  banker  would  a  false  note  amid  a 
pile  of  good  ones.  Buy  them  she  would,  and  she'd  manage 
the  paying.  And  she  did  for  awhile ;  but  when  her  hns- 
band  for  three  months  brought  home  nine,  and  twelve,  and 
eight  shillings,  and  then  went  up  to  fifty,  and  then  down  to 
two  pounds,  and  stuck  there  for  a  twelvemonth,  she  having 
her  second  baby,  and  a  long  bout  of  lever,  too,  during  the 
whiie,  how  could  the  poor  woman  pay,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  Of  course  my  way  was  plain.  I  couldn't  afford  to 
lose ;  and  so  at  last  I  had  to  tell  her  husband,  and  the 
storming  rages  he  got  into  were  enough  to  frighten  a  body. 
He  wasn't  going  Co  pay  her  debts,  he'd  go  to  prison  firat; 
but  he  did  pay  a  little,  and  then  he  could  pay  no  more ;  be 
had  del>ts  at  "  shop,"  and  little  getting*,  and  so  I  was 
obliged  to  county-court  him  ;  and  somehow  he  did  get  into 
Bodmin  jail,  as  be  said  he  would.  What  could  I  do  1  It 
wasn't  my  fkult,  you  know.    It's  that  bomd  gambling  plan 
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Ihai  the;  call  *'  tribute  iroi^"  NolbiDg  tbrows  me  out  of 
mj  rackoDiDg  like  that ;  there'e  no  certainty  in  a  man's 
p^y.  Where  a  man  worlcs  "  to  wages  "  you  knoir  what  he 
geta,  and  what  hia  wife  can  afford,  and  in  ngany  parti 
(though  Kidoro  In  this  teetotal  district)  anything  that's 
■pent  on  your  wares  is  saved  from  the  beer-shop.  But  a 
tribater  may  get  six  pounds  one  mouth,  and  nothing  at  all 
the  next.  I  was  up  at  Harle  one  day,  and  I  met  an  old 
fellow  I'd  known  years  before  as  a  miner,  taking  in  a  load 
of  early  Cornish  cabbies  to  sell.  "  Halio  I  "  said  I ; 
"  them  sort  of  things  don't  grow  down  in  Wheal  Kilty." 
"  No,"  he  rejoiced  ;  "  no  more  Wheals  for  me.  I  haii  two- 
ftod-thirty  years  of  it,  man  and  boy;  and  how  do  you  think 
I  stood  when  I  left  off?  Why,  seven  shillings  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  one  month  I  made  as  much  as  eight  pounds. 
No  more  tribute  work  for  me ;  I've  turned  markel-giudener ; 
it  pays,  and  there's  no  miner's  disease." 

Let  me  explain  this.  In  a  mine  the  "  grassmen  "  (sur- 
face workers),  who  look  after  tlie  water,  the  stamps,  etc., 
pit  w^es  from  two  pounds  five  shillings  to  two  pounds  ten 
fliillin^  a  month,  rarely  higher,  'fbe  underground  men 
aic  eiUier  "  at  tutwork,"  the  ground  being  let  out  to  the 
lowest  bidder  at  so  much  a  fathom,  or  "  under  tribute,"  in 
which  case,  alter  paying  their  share  towards  the  worliing 
expenses,  wear  and  tear  of  tools,  etc.,  they  get  a  previously- 
arranged  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  tin  whieh  they  have 

This  "  tut-work  "  is  uncertain  enough.  The  rock  varies 
every  few  fatbonis,  and  llie  men's  constant  complaint  is 
that  the  mine  captains  won't  set  long  bargains,  fur  fear  if  a 
man  has  bought  a  bard  bid  dear  he  might  come  to  a  very 
•oft  bit  before  he  made  his  length.  A  "  tut "  man  some- 
times makes  very  little  "  when  the  gronod  do  turn  against 

Bat  "bibute"is  as  gambling  as  speculating  in  mine 
■hares.  A  man  may  have  a  rich  lode,  and  then  his  gettlogs 
are  worth  having.  Half  St  Fusty  was  built  in  that  way 
by  tiibutera  in  North  Levant.  But  mines  are  poorer  now- 
adays, and  mine  captains  are  sharper.  They  take  care  to 
put  all  the  rich  lodes  to  tut-work,  and  if  a  man  does  make 
nx  ponads  one  moDth  they're  pretty  sore  to  "  cut  htm 
down  "  for  three  or  four  months  to  come. 

That's  why  io  many  men  have  gone  abroad.  As  soon 
«■  ever  the  high  price  of  tin  forced  up  wages  a  little,  and  so 
^ve  them  a  pound  or  two  in  hand,  off  thcv  went,  to  the 
immense  disgust  of  pursers  and  captains.  It  was  quite  a 
stampede  last  spring.  You  see,  tribute  is  a  poor  life.  Sup- 
poring  a  man  only  digs  out  rock  and  earth,  his  lode  thin- 
ning out  to  nothing,  why  he  doesn't  receive  a  shilling  at 
the  month's  end,  and  has  his  candles,  tools,  powder,  and 
mine  dues  to  pay  for  out  of  his  capital,  if  he  has  any.  An 
abominable  system,  and  keeping  the  men  slaves  to  the 
shops,  always  in  lliat  wretched  state  of  living  from  hand  to 
mouth.  It's  junl  a  trick  to  work  poor  mines  that  neror 
Doght  to  be  worked  at  all,  by  taking  the  men  into  a  part- 
nenfaip  of  the  heads  I  win  tuls  you  lose  sort.  No  mine 
on^t  ever  to  he  kept  on  which  can't  afford  to  pay  fair 
weekly,  not  monthly,  wages  to  its  workmen ;  and  since 
mines  vary  from  richness  to  poverty,  mines  ought,  to  my 
thinking,  to  be  worked  by  the  state. 

However,  that's  not  the  point ;  what  I  say  is  that  tribute 
nined  the  Bosancos,  and  has  done  me  out  of  many  as 
botieat  shilling.  Honest,  I  say,  for  I'm,  as  1  told  you,  a 
highly  respectable  individual ;  I'd  scorn  to  do  what  half 
the  miners  In  my  county  would  delight  in —  promote  a 
mine  that  was  about  as  likely  to  pay  the  shareholders,  as  to 
prodace  diamonds  and  gold  nuggets.  I  wouldn't  carry 
lumpa  of  good  rich  ore  in  my  pocket,  and  drop  thorn  where 
the  London  gentlemen  were  coming  to  see  if  the  ground 
looked  promising.  Miners  do  these  things,  though  they're 
werj  religious  men.  One  of  them  who  had  turned  fish- 
bawker  because  his  eyes  bad  failed,  told  me  he  liked  un- 
dergnntnd  best  because  it  gave  him  more  time  to  attend 
IIm  week'day  evening  means  of  grace.  Very  religious 
men;  and  yet  .they  do  strange  Uiings  —  thing*  that  I 
■hould  scorn. 

Yet,  somehow,  respectable  aa  J  am,  sqiure,  and  panon, 


and  doctor,  all  look  suspicionsly  on  me ;  and  they  say  I  aell 
bad  goods,  and  charge  twelve  shillings  for  what  could  he 
bought  at  shop  for  six.  They  say  I  egg  women  on  to  ex- 
travagance, and  make  them  deceitful,  and  so  bring  all  sorts 
of  evils  on  families ;  and  that  when  a  woman  takes  to  cheat- 
ing her  husband  about  shillings,  she  won't  stop  there.  I 
don't  know  j  I  must  leave  it  to  jom  to  judge,  my  candid 
public.  Remember,  I'm  a  missionary  of  trade ;  what  a 
grand  title  in  this  commercial  countn"  1  1  walk  hundreds 
of  miles  in  the  year,  iu  the  cause  of  Manchestor  and  Pais- 
ley and  Birmiugham.  I'm  a  sort  of  Livinsstone  here  in 
West  Barbary,  and  as  lor  cheating  —  not  if  I  know  it.  Of 
course,  quality  and  all  that's  the  buyer's  look-out.  I'm  not 
going  to  cry  "  stinking  fish  "  to  please  any  parson.  I  just 
act  up  to  the  exigencies  of  business  (that's  the  phrase),  and 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  every  plate  glass  tradesman 
of  them  all  does  the  same.  Do  Messrs.  Hookem  and 
Squeezur  rise  above  my  level  when  they  supply  some  Ox~ 
(brd  mooncalf  with  a  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  (mostly 
female)  jewelry  7  Ur  is  the  mooncalf's  tailor  a  pattern  to 
Johnny  Fortnights  when  he  allows  little  suppers  to  be 
given  in  his  bouse,  and  puts  down  the  same,  wine,  cigars, 
and  all,  in  his  bill  as  coals  and  waistcoats  V  I  think  I'm  a 
good  many  cuts  above  that  kind  of  work.  I  work  hard  for 
my  sbilling  ;  and  though  I  once  overheard  the  parson  of 
Sl  Fusty  soundly  rating  a  woman  whom  he'd  been  reliev- 
ing, and  where  I'd  just  called  to  look  aftor  an  old  account, 
he  didn't  convince  me  that  1  got  it  dishonestly  as  things  go. 
I  don't  say,  with  my  prototype  in  Shakespeare,  "  What  a 
fool  is  honesty  ; "  but  neither  do  I  see  why  I  should  shut 
my  mouth  "  when  fortune  drops  booties  into  it."  Bo  you, 
baker,  who  have  been  fined  for  short  weight,  or  more  adul- 
terating publican,  "call  me  rogue,"  an  you  will.  Like 
AutolycUB,  "  I'm  proof  against  toat  title  " 
when  bestowed  by  such  aa  you. 


-at  any  rate. 
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FiVK-AND-TWBSTY  years  ago  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  minds  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  British 
schoolboys  were  swayed  by  an  imaginative  antinomy,  the 
two  rival  powers  of  which  were  Lever  and  Marryat  The 
life,  the  atmosphere,  the  movement  abounding  iu  the  novels 
of  the  authors  of  "  Charles  O'Malley  "  and  "  Peter  Simple," 
constituted  the  opposing  poles  to  which  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  aspirations  of  every  yoangtter  atat  ten  to  seven- 
teen were  irresistibly  led  with  all  the  attraction  of  magnet- 
ism. Now  Marryat  was  in  the  ascendant,  now  Lever :  it 
was  simply  a  question  which  of  the  two  authors  our  school- 
boy had  last  read.  Now  he  dreamt  of  desperate  sortjes, 
well-planned  ambuscades,  reconnoissances,  forlorn  hopes, 
night  attacks,  terrible  in  their  preparation,  and  splendid  in 
their  catastrophe :  now  of  privateers  and  privateering, 
victories  achieved  in  the  teeth  of  the  combined  antagonism 
of  Neptnne  and  Vulcan,  wonderful  feats  performed  by 
urchin  admirals  in  war  sloops  and  ipcronaroi,  the  enno- 
bling discipline  of  the  cock-pit,  and  the  fierce  delights  of 
the  midshipmen's  mess.  The  secret  of  the  charm  in  either 
caae  it  was  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  existence  de- 
picted both  by  Lever  and  by  Marryat  was  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  every  idea  of  liberty,  of  fun,  of  rollicking  dash,  and 
of  prosperous  pluck  which  a  youngster  could  concdve. 
Nohase  desires,  no  ignoble  appetites  were  ever  excited  or 
encouraged  by  a  single  line  which  either  of  these  writers 
ever  penned.  The  chord  of  sympathy  which  they  struck, 
if  now  and  then  somewhat  extravagant  in  its  note,  had,  at 
least,  a  ring  always  manly,  always  healthful,  invigorating, 
English,  and  pure.  And  it  may  be  regarded  as  matter  for 
special  congratulation  by  the  parents  of  many  an  English 
boy  that  the  writings  of  Charles  Lever  and  Frederick 
Marryat  synchronized  as  closely  as  the}r  did  in  point  of  the 
enthusiastic  popularity  which  was  their  immediate  lot.  As 
regards  their  influences  and  effects,  the  novels  of  Marryat 
were  a  corrective  to  those  of  Lever,  just  as  a  strong  dose 
of  Lever  wa*  an  antidote  to  Uanyat    The  youngster 
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whose  bead  was  turned  hj  the  pomp  and  circumatance  of 
glorious  war,  whose  eye  was  dazzled  by  the  glkter  of  cui- 
raases  and  the  gleam  of  naked  iwords  under  the  raja  of  a 
Spanish  sun,  no  sooner  betook  himself  to  the  pages  <j 
"Midshipman  Easy  "  or '•  The  King's  Own,"  than  the  hue 
of  his  Tision  was  changed,  and  the  field  of  bis  ambition 
altered.  It  was  no  longer  the  bray  of  trumpets  and  the 
clash  of  steel  which  thrilled  his  spirit ;  no  longer  the  song 
of"  The  IriBh  Dragoon  "  to  which  his  heart  beat  tune,  no 
longer  the  "  He  would  be  a  soldier  "  which  was  die  refrain 
of  bia  juvenile  existeace.  The  ocean  usurped  Ibe  place  of 
the  tented  (ictd  ;  instead  of  the  well-inounted  troop  parad- 
ing through  the  town,  the  wonder  of  maidens  on  balconies 
and  the  gWy  of  the  multitude  in  tbe  streets,  the  image  of 
a  line-o£-bat tie-ship  rose  before  his  eyes,  the  decks  cleared 
for  action,  tbe  Union  Jack  waving  from  the  moinmagt,  the 
ringingcheer  of  the  Britisb  tar,  the  booming  of  a  cnisii-fire, 
the  boarding  of  tbe  enemy's  vessel,  the  final  victory,  due 
as  much  as  anything  to  tbe  splendiii  exerlious  and  the 
superhuman  powers  of  a  small  naval  officer,  aged  fourteen 
yetrs,  who  was  the  centre  of  tbe  schoolboy  dreamer's 
vision,  and  who  was,  in  point  of  fact,  none  other  than  him- 
self. The  result  of  these  conflicting  ambitions,  following 
each  other  in  sui-ceasion  so  swiii,  was  generally  wliat  might 
have  been  expected.  The  temporary  exclusive  possession 
of  the  boyUh  mind  by  Lever  and  Mnrryat  in  turns,  ter- 
minated  in  a  conviction  thai,  on  the  whole,  it  might  be  as 
well  aot  to  attempt  to  realize  the  existence  portrayed  by 
either.  Psychological  autborities  inform  us  that  when 
conttnding  motives  exactly  balance  each  olher  in  the 
human  mind,  no  action  results,  adducing,  as  illustrative  of 
this  proposition,  the  time-honored  instance  of  the  homely 
»}ua(lruped  standing  betwixt  two  bundles  of  hay  the  same 
in  size  and  in  appearance,  Somerhing  of  the  same  kind 
was  the  consequence  te  the  schoolboy  world  of  a  course  of 
alternated  perusal  of  Lever  and  Muryat.  ReHectlan 
•eemed  to  show  that  the  attractions  of  a  naval  and  a  mil- 
itary career  were  as  nearly  aa  possible  equal;  and  the 
youthful  enthusiast,  despairing  of  me  power  successfully  to 
decide  between  these  distracting  claims,  arrived  at-the  con- 
clusion that  it  might,  on  the  whole,  be  as  well  if  he  devoted 
his  energies  for  the  present  to  Latin  syntax  or  irregular 
Greek  verbs.  If  Lever  and  Marryat  have  both  inspired 
some  proportion  of  young  gentlemen  in  the  fourth  forms  at 
Eton  and  Harrow  with  a  passion  that  has  found  vent  for 
itself  in  pestering  tbeir  fond  fathers  to  make  application  on 
tbeir  bebnlf  at  the  Horse  Guards  and  tbe  Admiralty,  the 
fond  fathers  in  question  may  ascribe  to  the  simultaneous 
enthusiasm  which  the  fictions  of  the  novelists  of  the  land 
and  of  the  sea  inSamed,  that  these  passions  ptused  off  in 
the  majority  of  instances  so  quietly. 

The  recent  lamentable  death  of  Charles  Lever,  and  the 
appearance  of  such  a  memoir  of  Marryat  as  the  existing 
materials  could  siipply,  olfer  a  good  opportunity  for 
attempting  a  parallel  between  the  two  men,  with  respect 
to  their  lives  and  labors,  in  these  pages.  And  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  parallel  which  we  now  propose  to  trace  is  far 
from  being  purely  fanciful  or  imaginary,  but  is  at  each 
point  surprisinBly  close  and  exact.  Each  in  his  own  lil^ 
erary  sphere  reigns  supreme  :  each  reflects  in  his  writings, 
with  curious  fidelity,  the  spirit  and  the  tendency  of  the  life 
he  describes.  Points  of  contrast  there  are  between  the 
two  men  not  a  few  ;  but  it  is  tbe  contrast,  after  all,  whi<^ 
intensities  and  substantiates  the  analogv.  Both  Lever  and 
Marryat  were  not,  so  to  speak,  brouybt  up  to  literature. 
Id  their  infancy  they  were  not  fed  upon  printer's  ink 
instead  of  pap  ;  nor  were  they  tucked  up,  as  many  writers 
undoubtedly  have  been,  in  proof-sheets.  Both  bad  passed 
through  the  very  beet  of  all  public  apprenticeships  to  the 
novelist's  art  —  the  apprenticeship  of  an  active,  a  varied,  a 
laborious  career.  Both,  like  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  in  the 
present  day,  had  outgrown  the  heyday  of  youth  when  they 
turned  their  hands  to  authorship.  Marryat  was  thirty- 
seven  when,  in  1829,  he  published  "The  Naval  Officer," 
Lever  was  thirty-three  when,  ten  years  later,  he  delighted 
tbe  world  with  "  The  Cotifessioni  of  Harry  Lorrequer," 
In  the  course  of  a  literary  life  of  three  decades  Lever  wrote 


at  the  rate  of  a  novel  a  year.  In  the  course  of  a  Uteraiy 
life  of  lest  'ban  two  decades  Marryat  contrived  to  prodnc* 
not  fewer  than  thirty  distinct  works.  The  superabundant 
activity  even  of  the  two  men  is  equally  remarkable.  At 
Lever  always  had  other  occupations  besides  those  of  the 
pen  to  claim  his  attention  and  time,  ao  too  had  MarryaL 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  they  existed  for  I^ever: 
Marryat  created  them  for  himself  I^ever  was  consul  at 
Florence,  at  Spezzia,  at  Trieste  —  not  very  arduous  poata, 
it  is  true,  but  still  posts  to  which  official  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities attached  :  Marryat  betiwk  himself  at  Langham  to 
scientific  farming,  and  rising  every  morning  at  five  to  look 
after  his  stock  with  a  zeal  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
one  who  had  no  thought  in  life  but  the  improvement  of 
land  and  tbe  breeding  of  cattle.  Neither  Marryat  nor 
Lever  could  have  succeeded  in  getting  through  a  tithe  of 
the  literary  labors  which  they  actually  accomplished, 
unless  they  had  been  methodic  workers.  The  method, 
which  with  Lever  was  in  great  degree  the  outcome  of  his 
oflicial  experience,  may  in  the  case  of  Marryat  be  attributed 
to  his  naval  training.  Tbe  two  men  were  thus  both  of 
them  strengthened  and  prepared  for  literature  by  the  regu- 
lar routine  of  professional  existence.  At  this  point  we  are 
reminded  of  an  important  distinction  between  tbe  novelist 
of  the  land  and  the  novelist  of  the  sea.  Marryat  reflected 
his  own  personal  experience;  Lever,  save  in  bis  later 
novels,  did  not.  Thus  every  fiction  which  flowed  from  the 
pen  of  the  author  of  "  The  King's  Own  "  is  distinctly  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  autobiographical.  We  will  not  «it 
that  out  of  Marryat's  novels  could  have  been  concocted  a 
life  of  tbe  writer  almost  as  complete  aa  that  which  bis 
daughter  has  given  us,  but  there  is  no  incident  or  episode 
in  Marryat's  career  of  a  naval  ofEcer  narrated  in  these 
memoirs  which  will  come  with  much  of  novelty  to  the 
student  of  bis  novels.  It  is  as  if  tbe  reader  of  some  history 
bad  been  referred  te  the  original  sources,  documents,  and 
authorities  whence  that  history  had  been  derived.  So  in 
tbe  Ijord  Cochrane  of  the  memoir  we  immediately  recog- 
nize the  Captain  M of  "  The  King's   Own."  the  Cl^*- 

tain  lavage  of  "  Peter  Simple,"  the  Captain  Maclean  of 
"Jacob  Faithful;"  we  see  that  the  ship  life  in  "Peter 
Simple "  was  that  of  Marryat  himself^  on  board  tbe 
£olus,  and  that  the  real  scene  of  the  mythical  "  Mid- 
shipman Easy  "  was  the  deck  of  the  Imp^rieuse.  Again, 
we  now  hear  that  Marryat  first  visited  the  Barbadoes  in 
the  sloop  L'Espifegle,  and  that  he  burst  a  blood-vetisel 
in  dancing  at  n  DalT  in  that  island.  Here  we  immediaieW 
recognize  tbe  dignity  ball,  and  tbe  side-splitting  fun  wbicn 
attended  it,  of  "  Peter  Simple."  Once  more  :  before  the 
Rosario  was  paid  off,  Marryat  made  several  cruises 
with  her  against  smugglers  in  the  Channel ;  what  else  has 
he  done  than  give  permanent  color  and  shape  to  these 
experiences  in  the  smuggling  passages  of  "  rhe  King's 
Own  "  ?  Such  instances  as  these  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  in  the  case  of  Marryat ;  there  are  scarcely  any 
of  the  kind  forthcoming  in  the  case  of  Lever,  with  tbe  ex- 
cepUon  of  a  few  touches  of  realism  which  approach  to  pei^ 
sonality  ;  in  the  earliest  and  best  known  of  his  novels  tliere 
are  none  whatever.  It  may  be  said  that  the  imagination 
of  the  author  of"  Charles  O'Malley,"  "  Harry  Lorrequer," 
and  "Jack  Hinton"  is  better  than  the  experience  of  a 
Bcore  of  olher  writers ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  is.  Only,  the 
fact  remains  that  there  cannot  attach  to  the  romances  of 
Lever  that  twofold  value  —  first,  as  genuine  works  of 
novelistic  art;  secondly,  as  contributions  to  the  social  hi»- 
tory  of  the  times  and  classes  with  which  he  was  concerned 
—  that  there  does  to  the  romances  of  Marryat.  For  Lever 
was  the  novelist  of  war,  and  he  himself  had  "  never  set  a 
squadron  in  the  field;  "  of  the  army,  and  his  knowledge  of 
military  affairs  was  exclusively  that  which  an  acute  ob- 
server might  collect  from  a  regular  course  of  mess  dinners, 
afler  a  preliminary  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  garrison 
life;  of  dashing  light-cavalry  officers ;  of  tbeir  inexhausti- 
bly comic  servants ;  of  terrific  charges  in  which  be  had 
never  taken  a  part  ;  of  the  crash  and  onset  of  hostile 
armies  which  he  had  himself  never  beheld.  I^et  it  not  be 
BuppOMd  that  we  are  toi  a  moment  disposed  to  nndenWe 
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Lever'*  work  —  the  ioy  of  our  own  yoath,  as  we  hope  it 
will  be  also  the  deiigbc  of  our  poeteritf.  But  we  are  irom- 
pkrin^  and  difierenciating  the  two  men,  and  in  such  a  taak 
we  ahould  be  guiltjr  of  a  grieToua  critical  ain  if  we  were  to 
omit  what  appears  to  its  their  prime  distinction.  Aa  the 
word'pftiater  of  great  batrle*,  the  impact  and  the  recoil  of 
opposing  forces,  the  lierceDeu  of  the  war  tue,  the  diipei^ 
■ion  of  the  combatants,  the  rally,  the  final  tnumph  of  the 
victors  in  the  game  of  bloodshed  —  in  the  sketcbing  of  all 
these  Lever  is  unequHlted.  But  the  aplendid  pictures 
which  he  gives  ua  are  struck  out  at  a  white-beat  of  imagina- 
tion, and  with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  his  own  aelf-evolv- 
iag  coaBcioasnesa.  With  Uarryat,  again,  every  leat  of 
fortitude  or  skill  that  hie  heroes  accomplish  has  had  its 
prototype  in  his  own  experiences;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  novels  of  Marryat  approach  to  or  recede  from  the 
standard  of  the  highest  excellence  according  as  they  do  or 
do  Dot  reflect  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own  nautical  career. 

One  ot  the  consequences  of  this  difference  between  the 
two  men  as  novelists  is,  (hat  inaccuracies  and  infidelities  to 
nature  and  reality,  which  have  no  place  in  the  pages  of 
Harryat,  are  not  unfreqnent  in  Lever.  Marryat's  pictures 
of  the  service  at  the  time  when  Peter  Simple  and  Jack 
Easy  made  theb  first  cruise,  are  those  of  literal  and  histor- 
ical credibility.  The  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  of 
Lever's  aketcbes  of  army  life  and  army  discipline  thirty 
years  ago  have  been  repeatediy  pointed  out.  Lever,  it  was 
true,  bad,  in  his  own  words,  "  both  a  degree  and  a  commis- 
■lon."  But  it  is  much  to  t>e  questioned  whether  Lever 
knew  anything  of  the  vie  inliine  of  T.  C.  1).,  which  he  has 
depicted  in  colors  so  preposterously  impossible,  if  so  irre- 
sistibly amusing,  ia  "  Charles  O'Malley."  A  writer  in 
Fraser,  on  the  first  appearance  of  this  novel,  who,  we 
make  bold  to  say,  was  none  other  than  Maginn  himself, 
tackles  its  author  with  some  severity,  but  with  much  justice 
and  good-humor,  on.  the  evidence  which  be  betrays  of  his 
own  academic  inexperience,  or,  at  least,  hi^  partial  experi- 
ence. "  A  Trinity  ColleM  uiaii,"  says  Mamnn,  for  Maginn 
it  assuredly  was,  *>  would  scarcely  talk  of  an  officer  wlio 
does  not  exist  in  the  university,  namely,  the  proctor.  He 
would  have  known  that  in  T.  C.  U-  the  duties  of  the  proc- 
tor are  discharged  by  the  dean,  and  those  of  the  butl-dogs 
by  the  portert.  He  would,  probably,  when  be  was  using 
technical  or  slang  terms  peculiar  to  the  college,  such  as 
ckam,  meaning  fellow-lodger,  in  the  same  set  of  chambers, 
and  jib,  for  junior  freshman,  have  said  tkip,  and  not  ser- 
vant. 'In  tie  evening,'  aays  Charles  O'Malley,  'our  oc- 
cupations became  still  more  pressing ;  there  were  balls, 
■uppers,  whist  parties,  rows  at  the  theatre,  shindies  in  the 
■treet,  devilled  drum-sticks  at  Haynus's,  select  oyster  par- 
ties at  the  Carlinelbrd,  in  fact,  every  known  method  ot  re- 
maining up  all  night,  and  appearing  both  pale  and  peni- 
tent the  Ibllowing  morning.'  Surely  Mr.  Lever  must  have 
mistaken  the  college  for  a  caravansary,  through  whose  open 
gates  men  can  come  and  go  at  all  hours,  unquestioned  end 
QDCon trolled."  Then  come  other  criticin'us,  to  the  effect 
that  a  Trinity  man  would  not  speak  of  being  on  the  sick 
list  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  abroad  in  the  Fhcenix, 
and  that  he  would  not  have  sneered  at  "  the  meagre  fare  of 
tbe  fellows,"  who,  in  fact,  live  only  a  trifle  too  sumptuously. 
"  Finally,"  concludes  the  Fraserian,  "  we  presume  that  i>e- 
ing  a  medical  student,  who  perhaps  attended  the  lectures 
on  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and  botany,  given  by 
die  university  professors,  but  open  to  all  who  pay  the 
conrses,  he  picked  up  some  names  of  persons  and  things, 
and  some  old  stories,  but  that  he  really  knew  nothing  of 
college  life  or  of  the  university  be  has  held  up  to  ridicule." 
Uaginn  himself  was  a  staunch  Trinitarian,  and  some  of 
these  strictures  must  be  attributed  to  a  spirit  of  patriotic 
partisanship.  That  Lever  drew  largely  on  his  fancy  for 
nis  facts  illustrative  of  existence  at  the  Dublin  academia  is 
likely  enough,  n»  well  as  that  his  personal  knowledge  of  it 
was  derived  th>m  pretty  much  those  sources  which  Maginn 
ennmerates  ;  but  ue  fact  of  Licver's  diploma  is  as  indisput' 
able  as  his  connection  with  the  Dublin   Uniaertity  Maga- 

\At  IK  cite  wnother  example  of  the  poetic  license  wbicb 
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Lever  allows  himself  in  his  descriptive  passages.  Speak- 
ing of  the  cliffH  of  Mober,  he  alludes  to  "  pebbly  beach," 
"  minute  peals  of  waven,"  "  fishing-smacks,"  "  golden 
straw,"  '■  fisherman's  hut,"  "  a  road  alonr  the  margin  of  the 
cliff,"  "  tall  and  ancient  lime-trees,"  as  incidental  accesso- 
ries to  the  scene.  Now  the  coast  of  Clare  ia,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  without  a  single  one  of  these  pleasing  features.     For 

Kndeur,  desolation,  and  magnificence  it  is  unsurpassed. 
a  an  unbroken  succession  of  diEKv  precipices,  rising  sud* 
denly  out  of  tlie  waves,  or  else  with  the  merest  fringe  in 
front  of  them  of  jagged  stones.  But,  fbr  the  most  part, 
there  is  not  a  span  of  earth  on  which  the  fowl  of  the  air 
might  rest  in  his  Right  towards  the  New  World  between 
the  perpendicular  rocks  of  the  Mober  coaat  and  the  Airy 
of  the  Atlantic  tides. 

We  have  spoken  of  Lever  and  Marryat  aa  each  diaplay- 
ing  in  their  fictions  an  overflowing  measure  of  what  we 
may  call  the  spirit  of  tbe  two  profesaiona  to  whose  literary 
service  they  dedicated  themselves.  Glitter  and  pageantry, 
})omp,  show,  and  circumstance  —  these  are  proverbially  and 
nrofessionally  dear  to  the  military  mind ;  Lever  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  dwelling  on  them.  Whether  it  is  a 
the  Phcenix,  or  a  march  past  ii    ''  "     "  ' 

En  capital;  a  parai" 
urly-burly  of  w. 
army  into  Berlin,  as  described  in  "  Torn  Burke,"  or  the  as- 
pect of  Paris  during  the  occupation  by  the  Allied  Armies, 
as  in  "  .lack  Hioton  "  —  this  tendency  is  equally  conspicu- 
ous. Now,  with  naval  men,  on  the  other  hand,  everything 
sinks  into  in.'ignificance  in  comparison  with  plainness, 
method,  efficiency.  Thus  the  descriptions  which  Marryat 
gives  us  of  ships  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  of  the  meet- 
ing of  naval  celebrities,  of  battles,  anH  of  deeds  of  daring, 
dwelt  as  little  as  possible  upon  the  ornamental  accessories 
and  accidents  of  the  scene.  'ITiere  is  astraigbtfbrwardoess, 
a  simplicity,  a  severity  in  all  these  matters,  cBsentially  char- 
acteristic of  tbe  nautical  man  and  the  naval  mind.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  the  influence  of  Marrj-at's  intensely  pro- 
fessional spirit  may  l)e  sepn.  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
Lever,  in  other  ways  than  this.  His  exactitude  in  setting 
before  us  scenes  and  places,  his  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical precision  —  these  are  just  what  might  have  been 
expected  in  an  author  who  had  learned  the  value  and  the 
necessity  of  a  rigid  accuracy  in  the  most  practical  of  all 
schools ;  to  whom,  as  he  ploughed  his  periloun  and  watery 
course,  a  mistake  of  an  inch  might  make  all  the  difference 
between  lite  and  death.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  it 
was  the  liabit  of  order  and  regularity  acq uirei I  in  the  course 
of  his  sailor  experiences,  which  made  Marryat,  later  in  life, 
aim  at  inTeslinx  hi«  farm  in  Norfolk  with  a  rao<lel  charac- 
ter. ]  n  their  literaiy  style,  the  very  turn  of  their  sentence* 
and  rounding  of  their  periods,  the  terse  brevity  of  the  one 
and  the  elaborately  sparkling  rhetoric  of  the  other,  we  may 
see  continual  traces  of  the  professional  distinction.  While 
ne  are  on  this  subject  of  the  professional  notes  that  charac- 
terize respectively  the  novelist  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  degree  in  which  the 
two  men  are  representative,  in  a  way  more  si^iticant  than 
we  have  yet  pointed  out,  of  the  spirit  and  history  of  their 
times.  If  the  greatest  authors  are  those  who  are  the  most 
complete  exponents  of  the  temper,  and  whose  works  are  the 
most  perfect  reflexes  of  the  events,  of  their  times,  then  iKilh 
Ijcver  and  Marryat  must  be  allowed  to  overtop  their  con- 
temporaries by  bead  and  shoulders.  Just  aa  I^ver  was  the 
literary  organ  of  the  military  enthusiasm  begotten  by  the 
success  ot  the  British  Army  in  the  Peninsular  War,  so  the 
taste  which  Marryat  satisfied,  and  which,  like  every  ele- 
mental force  in  literature,  he  also  created  —  tbe  passion  for 
nautical  adventure,  the  thirst  for  deeds  of  naval  daring  — 
was  the  natural  and  historical  outcome  of  the  triumphs  of 
Nelson  and  Collingwood.  Milton  was  not  more  the  poet 
of  Puritanism,  Uante  of  mediEBvat  Catholicism,  Shakespearfl 
of  the  opening  drama  of  the  modem  age,  Bvron  of  its  ripe- 
ness or  consummation,  than  Marryat  and  Lever  were  the 
novelists  of  the  splendid  epoch  of  English  history  coinci- 
dent with  the  period  during  which  our  fortunate  isle  was 
the  rapreinB  arbitrea*  of  the  destinies  of  Kurope.  both  by 
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Und  ftud  •£&.  A  aecond  Lever  or  ft  second  Muryat  maj 
be,  and  wc  believe  U,  imposBible.  but  oDiy  because  the  cIt' 
cumituicei  of  aatioiial  hutory  nhich  witueased  their  liter- 
ary development  are  no  longer  forthcoming. 

Thus  have  we  endeavored  to  indicate  some  of  Ihe  chief 
featurea  of  similarity  and  diiaimilarity  in  the  ityle  and  the 
treatment  of  this  pair  of  iocomparable  vritera.  We  will 
DOW  enumerate  bdcu  of  their  remaining  points  of  literary 
contact  as  are  neceBsarv  to  complete  and  sustain  tlie  paral- 
lel we  have  commenced.  And  first,  it  is  the  common  pre- 
rogative, both  of  Marryat  and  Lever,  U>  combine  genius  and 
geniality.  Their  tfricinga  —  and  through  thi;ir  writings  the 
story  of  their  lives  —  command  that  aSTectionate  excess  of 
personal  interest  and  sympathy  which  \»  only  accorded  by 
die  public  to  a  very  few  of  those  who  labor  for  its  literary 


Both  Lever  and  Marryat  have  a  keen  satirical  vein  rao- 
ning  through  their  writings ;  yet  they  can  neilber  of  tbem 
be  called  satirists.  Theirs  b  the  satire  of  Horace  and  of 
Sterne,  not  the  ruthless  invective  of  Juvenal,  or  the  sacvU- 
$ima  iiuLignalio  of  Swif^  They  shoot  folly  as  it  flies,  but 
the  echo  of  each  shot  is  drowned  in  a  peal  of  ringing 
laughter  and  good-humored  merriment.  Over  and  above 
this  innate  kindliness  of  heart,  equally  conspicuous  in 
Lever  and  Marryat,  their  novels  are  stamped  by  an  io- 
dividuality  which  serves  to  make  the  wntfr  personally 
known  (o  the  reader.  Hence  the  feeling,  elicited  by  each 
eoccessive  work  of  the  authors  of  "  Harry  Lorrcquer  "  and 
"Midshipman  Easy,"  that  it  was  but  a  fresh  opportunity 
offered  to  the  public  of  improving  an  actual  acquaintance 
which  had  begun  years  nnce ;  and  hence,  too,  it  was  that, 
when  Lever  dii^d,  lost  year,  and  Marryat  died  twenty-four 
years  ^o,  a  sentiment  of  keenly  personal  loss  and  sorrow 
went  through  the  country  ;  such  a  sentiment  as  that  which 
followed  the  death  of  Thackeray  and  of  Dickens,  and  which 
it  is  one  of  the  truest  tests  of  genius  to  create.  Again, 
Marryat  and  Lever  possessed  llie  same  insight  into  human 
character  and  human  motives  —  the  same  happy  faculty  of 
investing  typical  personages  with  a  variety  of  development 
and  a  diversity  of  color.  Neither  Marryat  nor  Lever  re- 
peat themselves.  Inferior  artists  are  only  able  to  ehadow 
forth  the  same  type  in  one  individual ;  leaver  and  Marryat 
have  a  l^ion  of  characters  for  one  and  the  same  type.  A 
CompariBOU  between  the  dramatia  peraona  of  "  Peter  Sim- 
ple '  and  "  Midshipman  Easy  "  will  illustrate  the  justice 
of  this  view  in  the  case  of  Marryat;  while  we  have  but  to 
place  in  mental  juxtaposition  the  actors  in  "  Harry  Lorre- 

rjr  "  and  "  Jack  Hinton  "  to  verify  it  as  regards  Lever. 
the  two  men  are  alike  in  their  uighest  excellences,  so 
are  they  in  their  defects.  Neither  can  produce  a  real  or 
•Secure  sketch  of  natural  scenerv  unless  there  is  a  human 
presence  in  the  foreground.  BotJi  are  wanting  in  pathetic 
powers,  and  both  fait  artistically  when  they  attempt  the 
portrayal  of  feminine  character.  The  women  of  Lever  and 
Marrrat  remind  one  of  what  may  be  witnessed  on  the  stage 
of  half  a  doien  London  theatres.  Just  as  most  companies 
possess  an  actress  whose  special  mission  it  is  to  play  one 
particnlar  part,  and  who  seldom  ventures  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  familiar  roU,  and  juat  aa  the  habilui  knows  perfectly 
well  beforehand  that  the  delineation  of  character,  though 
the  name  be  altered,  will  be  on  each  succeasive  occasion 
identical,  so  the  reader  of  Marryat  and  Lever,  immediately 
be  understands  the  place  which  a  heroine  is  destined  to  fill 
in  the  action  and  development  of  the  story,  is  able  to  iden- 
tify her  with  some  one  or  other  of  tbe  few  feminine  varie- 
tiea  he  has  previoualy  encountered. 

It  ia  more  easy  to  trace  the  literary  pedigree  of  the  naval 
than  of  the  Irisn  military  novelist.  Banim  and  Carleton 
may,  perhaps,  be  mentioned  as  Lever's  literary  progenitors; 
bnt  there  ia  a  wide  interval  of  difference  between  them,  and, 
like  the  younger  Teucer,  the  son  may  boast  that  he  is  betr 
ter  than  bis  sire.  Lever  inaugurated  a  style  and  a  school. 
He  has  had  a  score  of  imitators,  but  he  is  really  without 
predecesswB  in  hi*  peculiar  line.     Marryat,  on  the  other 


hand,  may  be  said  to  be  the  lineal  descendant  of  Smollett. 
But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  though  the  au- 
thor of  "  Frank  Mildmay  "  has  his  prototype  in  the  ranks  of 
Bnglish  writers,  bis  works  of  fiction  were,  at  the  time  when 
they  appeared,  protests  against  Ibe  spirit  that  reigned  tn- 
preme  in  the  fiction  of  the  day  —  a  spirit  of  fenced  eenti- 
mentaliim,  vicious,  enervating,  in  a  word,  essentially 
namby-pamby.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  were  as  yet  nn-' 
known,  and  the  public  welcomed  the  honest,  outspoken 
manliness  of  Marryat  with  a  sense  ot  superlative  relief,  im- 
mediately recognizing,  in  bis  quiet  effectiveness  of  circum- 
stantial narrative,  no  unworthy  successor  of  Defoe.  As  a 
painter  of  nautical  life,  Marryat  may  be  safely  pronounced 
superior  to  Smollett,  who  himself  drew  fhim  nature  and 
life.  But  Smollett  entered  the  navy  at  twenty  and  left  it 
at  twenty-live.  Marryat  waa  in  active  service  from  the  year 
1806  to  1H30.  It  is  customary  to  compare  Fcnimore 
Cooper  with  Manyat.  Both,  it  ia  true,  treated  of  naval 
subjects,  but  from  very  different  points  of  view ;  for  Cooper 
is  nothing  if  not  romantic.  Captain  Glasscock,  the  author 
of  "  Sailors  and  Saints,"  "  Land  Sharks  and  Sea  Gulls," 
imbibed  a  considerable  measure  of  Uarryat's  spirit;  and 
Mr.  Howard,  author  of  "  Raltlin  the  Reefer,"  Captain 
Chamier,  aullior  of  "  Ben  Brace,"  Michael  Scott,  author  of 
"  Tom  Cringle's  I..og,"  have  attemptod,  not  unsuccessfully, 
to  catch  his  manner  and  reproduce  his  charm.  Ur.  James 
Hannay  deserves  a  place,  and  a  high  one,  among  our  na- 
val novelists ;  but  Mr.  llannay  is  too  fastidious  in  his  elab- 
oration of  epigrams,  and  his  balancing  of  sentence^  s*Br 
successfully  to  acquire  the  strength  and  llie  swifUieis  of 
movement  which  constitute  the  r^  excellence  of  the  novel 
of  the  sea. 

To  pass  from  the  works  of  Marryat  and  Lever  to  their 
lives.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  at  no  distant  date,  we  may 
have  a  biography  of  I^ver  which  will  give  us  aa  real  a 
picture  of  the  man  aa  the  volumes  lately  published  by  his 
daughter  do  of  Marryat.  Meanwhile,  we  will  content  our- 
selves with  constructing  such  a  picture  of  Captain  Marry- 
al's  every-day  life  as  the  materials  which  Mrs.  Ross  Church 
has  brought  tc^ther  render  no  difficult  task.  For  that 
portion  of  his  existence  which  was  coincident  with  hit 
naval  career,  Ihe  reader  may,  as  has  been  already  said,  be 
referred  to  Marryat's  own  novels.  But  of  his  social  expe- 
riences, both  in  London  and  at  Langham  —  the  estate 
which  he  purchased  —  no  record  whatever  is  to  be  found  in 
his  own  works.  It  was  in  1 830  that  "  private  affairs  "  — 
to  nit,  his  marriage  with  Miss  Sbairp  —  induced  Captaiit 
Marryat  to  resign  the  conimand  of  his  ship,  tfae  Ariadne, 
and  to  leave  the  navy.  He  bad  been  appointed  equerry  la 
the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  he  waa  compelled  to  remain 
near  the  pernin  of  the  King's  brother.  lUs  first  residence 
was  Sussex  House,  Hammersmith,  which  he  had  purchased 
of  the  Duke,  and  where,  in  the  words  of  one  who  kiMw 
him  well,  "  he  kept  up  a  round  of  incessant  gayety,  and  a 
course  of  almost  splendid  extravagance."  "  At  Sussex 
House,"  continues  the  writer,  "were  held  those  amusing, 
conjuring  tirirea  which  Captain  Marryat  used  to  have,  is 
conjunction  with  his  great  friend,  Captain  Chamier,  where 
they  would  display  the  various  tricks  of  sleight-of-hand 
which  tliey  together  bad  purchased  and  learned  of  the 
wizard  of  that  day,  and  where  Theodore  Hook  was  wont 
to  bewilder  the  company  with  his  ventriloqnisma,  and  make 
tbem  laugh  with  his  funny  storiea  and  imitationa.  Tber* 
half  the  men  to  be  met  were  men  such  as  the  world  had 
talked  of,  and  whose  bon-moU  were  worth  rememberiiffi. 
Marryat  lived  then  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  Court  as  weU 
as  in  the  odor  of  literature.  The  former  air  might  easily 
be  dispensed  witb  without  any  loss  of  happiness,  but  mie 
would  have  thought  that  intellectual  society  had  become 
necessary  for  his  existence.  I  remember  him  on  the  Con- 
tinent some  years  later  than  thia,  at  all  sorts  of  placea,  at 
Brussels,  at  Antweni,  at  Paris,  at  Spa,  always  living  t» 
prince,  and  always  the  same,  wherever  he  went,  throwing 
away  his  money  with  both  hands —  the  merriest,  wittiest, 
moat  good-natured  fellow  in  the  world.  As  soon  as  he  waa 
famous,  society  was  ready  to  applaud.  Once  at  a  German 
toJiU  (PhSU,  where  I  also  waa  {Ketent  (for  I  speak  from  per- 
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fonal  recollttction),  he,  id  order  to  amuie  bis  next  neighbor, 
niddenly  laid  down  hia  knife  and  foik,  and  looked  to  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  The  other  knivei  and  fbrkg  went 
down.  He  laaghed,  aad  there  wu  &  dead  eilence.  ■  111 
Iroable  you  for  the  salt,'  said  he,  or  Eomethine  equally 
commonplace,  whereupon  there  was  a  general  roar  of 
Imughter.  '  There's  notbing  like  being  conaidered  a  wit,' 
he  whispered.  Later,  I  remember  Captain  Marryat  living 
ia  Spanish  Place,  London.  His  establishment  was  not  so 
■a^rb  as  it  had  been  at  Sussex  House ;  but  his  manner  of 
living  was  a«  gay.  It  was  an  incessant  round  of  dining  out 
and  giving  dinners.  At  his  table  rou  mat  all  the  celeb- 
ritiea  of  the  day.  His  intimat«  friends  were  men  and 
women  who  had  made  their  names  of  value.  In  Spanish 
Place  it  was  I  had  seen  him  in  aasociation  with  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Dickens,  Ainsworth,  and  John  Poole,  or  with  the 
beautiful  Lady  Blessiagtoa  and  D'Orsay ;  and  then,  afler 
an  ahsenca  of  years,  I  travelled  into  Norfolk,  to  find  him 
in  a  most  out-of-the-way  place."  Apropoaai\ax  retirement 
to  Lan^ham,  Captain  Marryat,  in  Iiis  unpublished  frag- 
ment, "Life  of  Lord  Napier,  thus  writes  himself :  "  Moat 
jailors,  when  they  retire  from  the  service,  turn  to  ^ricul- 
ture,  and,  generally  speaking,  make  ver^  good  farmers. 
There  appears  somethiog  Terr  natural  in  this.  When  Adam 
waB  created  a  man  in  full  vigor,  be  naturally  took  to  the 
labors  of  the  field.  And  what  is  a  sailor  —  who,  although  he 
has  ran  all  over  the  world,  has,  in  fact,  never  lived  oo  it  — 
when  you  plant  him  on  shore,  but  a  sort  of  Adam  —  a  new 
creature  striking  into  existence,  as  it  were,  in  his  prime  7 
For  all  hisfbrmer  life  has  been,  as  farasterrestnal  affairs  are 
concerned,  but  a  deep  sleep."  Into  his  new  life  as  country 
gentleman  and  country  farmer.  Captain  Marryat  entered 
with  as  much  of  enthusiasm  and  of  energy  as  ms  character 
might  have  led  one  to  expect.  The  truth  is,  action  was 
necessary  to  such  a  man,  and  the  merely  sedentary  activity 
of  litliraleuT  was  not  enough  to  provide  his  exuberant 
powers  with  the  work  which  Uiey  demanded.  His  farming 
was  not  financially  a  success,  but  it  gave  him  an  occupa- 
tion in  which  he  rejoiced,  and  from  which  his  friends  found 
it  no  easy  matter  to  tempt  him,  even  on  a  flying  visit  to 
London.  Langham  Manor  was  a  cottage  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style,  built  aAer  the  model  of  one  at  Virginia  Water 
belonging  to  George  IV.,  with  latticed  windows  opening 
on  to  flights  of  stone  steps,  ornamented  with  vases  of 
tkiwers,  and  leading  down  from  the  long,  narrow  dining- 
room,  **  where  (surrounded  by  Clarkson  Stanficld's  illustra- 
tions of  'Poor  Jack,'  with  which  the  walls  were  clothed) 
Captain  Marryat  composed  his  later  works  in  the  room  be- 
hind. ....  When  he  wrote  in  the  dining-room,  he  al- 
ways selected  a  corner  of  the  table  that  commanded  a 
view  of  the  lawn  on  which  his  fovorite  bull,  '  Ben  Brace,' 
ma  generally  tethered." 

The  name  of  Captain  Marryat,  as  a  generous  landlord 
and  a  kind  friend  to  the  lalronng  p>oor  about  his  property, 
is  still  cherished  in  Norfolk.  "  Dumpling,"  Morryat's 
pony,  was  a  character  ia  himself;  mounted  on  him  "  the 
Captain  "  would  "  ride  about  his  farm  in  all  weathers,  at- 
tired in  a  velveteen  shootiog-coat,  mud-bespattered  high- 
lows,  and  a  ■  shocking  bad  hat.' "  The  writer  in  Uie 
Comhill  tells  a  pleasant  story  about  this  historical  steed, 
Dampling,  who  had  "  a  spiteful  temper,"  which,  it  appears, 
he  never  omitted  any  opportunity  of  showing.  "  Marryat 
once  put  two  of  his  children  upon  the  pony,  when  be  him- 
.-elf  was  occupied  about  some  farming  operations,  and  sent 
iliem  across  the  meadow.  So  long  as  he  was  in  sinht, 
Dumpling  trotted  steadily  along,  but  no  eoouer  did  he  find 
himself  unobserved,  than  up  flew  his  heels,  and  both  the 
little  girls  went  over  hh  head.  Back  they  came  running 
to  their  father,  to  complain  of  ■  Dumpy.'  '  Come  here 
sir,'  shouted  Uarrvat  to  the  conscience-stricken  pony. 
Dampling  saw  a  whip  in  bis  master's  hand ;  he  glanced 
first  one  side  and  tfaen  the  other,  while  Marryat  waited  for 
him  to  come.  He  might  have  turned  tail  and  raced  all 
over  the  meadow  ;  but,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  he 
bang  his  head  penitently,  and,  running  to  his  master, 
throst  bis  head  under  Marryat's  arm.  Toe  moral  of  it  of 
conrae  was,  that  Dumpling  did  not  get  a  whipping." 


Though  Captun  Marryat  had  boueht  LanBham  in  18S9, 
he  had  scarcely  settled  regularlv  down  till  18i3.  Bnt 
when  once  settled,  he  was  not  to  be  moved.  Now  there  is 
a  dinner  given  to  Charles  Dickens,  and  a  special  invitation 
is  despatcned  to  Langham  ;  now  some  theatricals,  with  an 
unusually  promising  cast,  are  on  the  tapu,  and  Mr.  Forst^ 
writes  as  follows :  "  Look  at  the  bill  enclosed ;  it  is  all 
Dickens'  doing.  I  am  a  lamb  at  the  alai^hter.  Bat  toill 
yov  come  up .'  Stanny  f  Stanfleld)  and  all  of  us  are  in  it. 
Dickens  plays  '  BobadiY'  I  have  kept  my  best  place  for 
you.  If  you  will  come,  tell  me,  ana  you  shall  nave  the 
card  of  invitation  by  return  of  post.  Many  arc  coming 
from  greater  distances  than  Langham.  Do  came.  I  Bhall 
be  so  pleased  to  hear  '  OS',  ofl','  and  '  Fling  him  over '  ^fbr 
hear  them  1  suppose  I  must),  from  your  friendly  voice. 
Now  be  a  gentleman — a  trump  —  a  first-rater  —  and  come 
special  for  the  play.     Tickets  are  at  a  premium,  I  can  tell 

Su,"  This  ui^nt  appeal  is  only  one  out  of  many  which 
arryat  received  at  Langham,  and  which  he,  without  ex- 
ception, steadfastly  resisted.  He  writes,  even  to  an  inti- 
mate friend,  to  say  that  "  he  has  a  horror  of  publicity, 
and  that  the  veiy  idea  of  taking  the  chur  at  a  meeting  is 
enough  to  keep  him  away."  In  August,  1S47,  the  ailments 
from  which  Marryat  had  long  suffered  became  alarming, 
and  in  that  mooth  he  writes  to  his  sister,  that  he  had  twice 
broken  a  blood-vessel,  and  had  lost  two  stone  in  weighL 
"  On  the  early  morning  of  the  month  of  August,  1S48,  just 
about  dawn,  he  was  lying  apparently  asleep,  when  hia 
housekeeper,  who  had  nursed  biro  most  faithfully  throu^- 
out  his  long  illness,  and  was  waltzing  beside  nim  at  the 
moment,  heard  him  murmur  a  sentence  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  as  he  finished  it,  he  gave  a  short  sigh,  a  shiver 
passed  through  his  frame,  and  be  was  gone." 

The  novels  which  Captain  Marrj-at  produced  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  in  the  midst  of  his  retirement  at 
Langham,  have  not  met  the  intense  popularity  which  his 
earlier  works  have  permanently  secured  for  themselves. 
"  M.  Viole^"  «  Vaferie,"  "  Olla  Podrida  "  —  the  latter 
quite  the  prettiest  of  his  short  stories  —  will  live,  but  not 
with  the  same  continued  freshness  and  exuberance  of 
vitality  as  "Peter  Simple,"  "Midshipman  Easy,"  and 
"Jacob  Faithful,"  As  much  may  probably  be  said  for  the 
fictions  which  were  the  results  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
literary  labors  of  Lever,  But  it  was  the  good  fortune  of 
the  author  of  "  Harry  Lorrequer"  and  "Charles  O'Mal- 
ley  "  to  achieve  excellence  of  a  very  high  character  in  a 
line  totally  distinct  from  anything  be  had  previously  es- 
sayed in  some  of  his  penultimate  productions.  "  Sir 
Brooke  Fossbrooke"  and  "That  Boy  of  Norcott's  "  are 
equal  to  anything  which  Lever  ever  wrote ;  considered  as 
a  work  of  noveiistie  art,  the  former  of  these  may,  indeed, 
be  pronounced  superior  to  anything  he  bad  previously  ac- 
complished. The  character  of  Dudlej'  Sewell  and  his 
wife,  of  the  old  Irish  judge,  the  grouping  and  the  subor- 
dination of  the  miaOT  dramalit  persotUK  were  specimens  of 
literary  workmanship  such  as  Lever  had  not  given  us  be- 
fore. Close  upon  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since 
Marryat  died ;  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  passed 
since  the  first  of  Lever's  novels  appeared,  and  the  books 
of  each  writer  continue  to  bold  their  own  ;  more  than  this, 
those  who  read  these  books  first  as  boys,  can  turn  to  them 
again,  now  that  they  are  men  of  middle  age,  with  all  the 
zest  and  pleasure  that  attended  their  first  perusal.  This  one 
simple  fact  is  the  highest  test  of  truth  to  nature  and  fidel- 
ity to  life  to  which  a  writer  of  fiction  can  be  submitted. 
In  his  "  Diary  in  America,"  Marryat  tells  the  following 
charming  story  ;  "  I  made  this  morning  a  purchase  at  a 
store,  which  an  intelligent  little  boy  brought  home  for  me. 
As  he  walked  by  my  side,  be  amused  me  very  much  by  put- 
ting the  following  questions  ;  'Pray,  Captain,  has  Mr.  Easy 
left  the  King  of  England's  service  ? '  '1  think  he  has,' 
replied  I ;  'if  you  recollect,  he  married  and  went  on 
shore.'  '  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Japhet  lately  V  '  was  the 
next  query.  '  Not  very  lately,'  replied  I ;  '  the  last  time 
I  saw  him  was  at  the  publisher's,'  The  little  fellow  went 
away  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  were  both  alive  and  well." 
Such  a  power  as  theae  questions  of  the  small  American 
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implies,  is  &  heavj'  reiipoiiMbility  for  the  snlhor  who  poa- 
■esMa  it ;  and  no  author  uoulil  have  eieruised  it  with  an 
efl*ect  more  noiTonnly  beneficent  than  Marryat,  and  it  may 
bo  added,  Ltver.     The  ton«  and  temper  of  Manri   ' 


aJl  their  pleasantry  are  those  which  every  lad  must  learn 
by  heart,  who  would  steer  a  straight  counts  through  life  — 
lesaons  of  constjuicy  to  porpose,  loyalty  to  duty,  loyalty  to 
friends.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Lever.  Is  the 
devil  to  have  all  the  good  tunes  to  hiniBelrV  Is  virtue  to 
be  perpetually  condemned  to  near  the  mien  of  dulness? 
Mairyat  and  Lever  are,  above  all  thin^js,  national  writers, 
and  of  two  national  writers  such  a  boast  as  this  is  a  mighty 
one  to  be  able  to  make. 


r   CHAKLES   KINOSLEY. 
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D  open  question  whether  the  policeman  is  not  de- 
moralizing us,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  he  does  his  duty 
well;  whether  the  perfection  of  justice  and  safety,  the 
complete  "  preservation  of  body  and  goods,"  may  not  re- 
duce the  educated  and  comfortable  classes  into'tbat  lap- 
dog  condition  in  whifh  not  conscience,  but  comfort,  doth 
makecowanls  of  us  all.  Our  forefathers  had,  on  the  whole, 
to  take  care  of  theraselves  ;  we  finti  it  more  convenient  to 
hire  people  to  take  uare  of  us.  So  much  the  better  for  us, 
in  some  respects ;  but,  it  may  be,  so  much  the  worse  in 
others.  So  much  the  better ;  because,  as  usually  results 
from  the  division  of  labor,  thesu  people,  having  little  or 
nothing  to  do  save  to  take  care  of  us,  do  so  far  better  than 
we  could  ;  and  bo  prevent  a  vast  amount  of  violence  and 
wrong,  and  therefore  of  niieery,  especially  to  the  weak  :  for 
which  last  reason  we  will  acquiesce  in  the  existence  of  po- 
licemen and  lawyers,  as  we  clo  in  the  results  of  arbitration, 
as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The  odds  in  war  are  in  favor  of 
the  bigger  bully  ;  in  arbitration,  in  favor  of  the  bigger 
rogue ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  lion  or  the  fox  be 
the  safer  guardian  of  human  interestx.  But  arbitratinn 
prevents  war  :  and  that,  in  three  cases  out  of  four,  is  fiill 
reason  for  employing  it. 

On  the  other  nand,  the  lap-dog  condition,  whether  in 
dogs  or  in  men,  is  certainly  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of 
the  higher  virtues.  Safely  and  comfort  are  pood,  indeed, 
for  the  good ;  for  tha  brave,  the  self-originating,  tha  eai^ 
uast.  Tliey  give  to  such  a  clear  stage  and  no  lavor  wherein 
to  work  unhindered  for  their  fellow-men.     But  for  the  ma- 

{'ority,  who  are  neither  brave,  self-orginating,  nor  eampst, 
lut  the  mere  puppets  of  circumstance,  safety  and  comfort 
may  and  do  merely  make  their  lives  mean  and  petty,  ef- 
feminate and  dull :  their  hearts  must  be  awakened,  as  often 
as  possible,  to  take  exercise  enough  for  health ;  and  they 
must  be  reminded,  perpetually  and  importunately,  of  what 
a  certain  great  philosopher  called,  "  wbatsover  things  are 
true,  honorable,  jusi,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report;" 
"if  there  be  any  manhixMl,  and  any  just  praise,  to  think  of 
such  things." 

This  pettiness  and  dulnoss  of  our  modern  life  is  just 
what  keeps  alive  our  stage,  to  which  people  go  to  see 
something  a  little  less  petty,  a  little  less  dull,  than  what 
they  see  at  home.  It  is,  too,  the  cause  of—  I  had  almost 
said  the  excuse  for  —  the  modem  ra^e  for  sensational  nov- 
els. Those  who  read  them  so  greedily  are  conscious,  poor 
■onis,  of  capacities  in  themselves  of  passion  and  action,  for 
good  and  evil,  for  which  their  frivolous,  humdrum  daily  life 
gives  no  room,  no  vent.  They  know  too  well  that  human 
nature  can  be  more  fiirtite,  whether  in  weeds  and  poisons, 
or  in  Sowers  and  fruits,  than  it  is  usually  hi  the  streets  and 
housu  of  a  well-ordered  and  tolerably  sober  city.  And 
bvcause  the  study  of  human  nature  is,  after  all,  that  which 
is  nearest  to  efery  one  and  most  interesting  to  every  one, 
therefore  they  go  to  fiction,  since  they  cannot  go  to  tact,  to 
•ee  what  they  wemselves  might  be,  bad  they  the  chance  — 


e  what  fantastic  tricks  before  1: 


1  heaven  meti  and 


will 


women  like  themselves  can  play,  and  how  they  play  tb 
Well :  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge,  for  me  to  blame.  I 
only  say  that  there  are  those  who  cannot  read  sensational 
novels,  or,  indeed,  any  novels  at  all,  just  because  they  see 
so  many  sensational  novels  bein?  enacted  round  tliem  in 
painful  facts  of  sinful  flesh  and  blood.  Here  are  those, 
too,  who  have  looked  in  the  mirror  too  often  to  wish  to  sm 
their  own  disfigured  viHage  in  it  anymore;  who  to*  too 
tired  of  themselves  and  ashamed  of  themselves  to  want  to 
hear  of  people  like  themselves  ;  who  want  to  hear  of  peo- 
ple utterly  unlike  themselves,  more  noble,  and  able,  and 
juBt,  and  sweet,  and  pure ;  who  long  to  hear  of  heroism 
and  to  converxe  with  huroes  ;  and  who,  if  by  chance  they 
meet  with  an  heroic  act,  bathe  their  spirits  in  that,  aa  in 
May-dew,  and  feel  themselves  thereby,  if  but  for  an  hour, 

If 
then 

Hero;  Heroic  ;  Heroism.  These  words  point  to  a  pbaae 
of  human  nature,  the  capacity  for  which  we  all  have  in 
ourselveii,  which  is  as  startling  and  as  interesting  in  ita 
manifestations  as  any,  aud  which  is  always  beautiful, 
always  ennobling,  and  therefore  always  attractive  to  thoM 
whose  hearts  are  not  yet  seared  by  the  world,  or  brutalized 
by  self-indulgence. 

But  let  us  first  be  sure  what  the  words  mean-  There  ii 
no  use  talking  about  a  word  tilt  we  have  got  at  its  mean- 
ing. We  may  use  it  as  a  fftnl  phrase,  as  a  party  cry  on 
platlonns ;  we  may  even  hate  and  persecute  our  fellow-men 
fur  tha  sake  of  it:  but  till  we  have  clearly  settled  in  oar 
own  minds  what  a  word  means,  it  will  do  tor  fighting  with, 
but  not  for  working  with.  Socrates  of  old  used  to  tell  the 
young  Athenians  that  the  ground  of  all  sound  knowledn 
was  —  to  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  which 
were  in  their  mouths  all  day  long:  and  Socrates  was  a 
wiser  man  than  we  shall  ever  see.  So  instead  of  beginning 
an  oration  in  praise  of  heroiam,  I  shall  ask  my  readers  to 
think,  with  me.  what  heroism  is. 

Mow,  we  shall  always  get  most  surely  at  the  meaning  ri 
a  word  by  getting  at  its  etymology  —  that  is,  at  what  it 
meant  at  first  And  if  heroism  means  behaving  like  a 
hero,  we  laast.  find  out,  it  sctems  to  me,  not  merely  what  a 
hero  may  happen  to  mean  Just  now,  but  what  it  meant  in 
the  earliest  human  speech  in  which  we  find  iL 

A  hero  or  heroine,  then,  among  the  old  Homeric  Greeka, 
meant  a  man  or  woman  who  was  like  the  gods ;  and,  fiom 
that  likeness,  stood  superior  to  their  fellow-creaturea.  God^ 
heroes,  and  men  is  a  threefold  division  of  ra^onal  beii^^ 
with  which  we  meet  more  than  once  or  twice.  Thow 
^rand  old  Greeks  felt  deeply  the  truth  of  the  poet's  say- 


But  more;  the  Greeks  supposed  these  heroes  to  be,  in 
some  way  or  other,  partakers  of  a  divine  nature ;  akin  to 
the  gods ;  usually,  either  they,  or  some  ancestor  of  thein, 
descended  from  a  god  or  goddess.  Hose  who  have  rud 
Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Juventus  Mundi "  will  remember  the  sec- 
tion (cap.  ix.  §  6)  on  the  modes  of  the  approximation  be- 
tween the  divine  and  the  human  natures ;  aud  whether  or 
not  they  agree  with  the  author  altogether,  all  will  ^ree,  I 
think,  that  the  first  idea  of  a  hero  or  a  heroine  was  a  god- 
like man  or  godlike  woman. 

A  godlike  man  I  What  varied,  what  infinite  forms  of 
nobleness  that  word  might  include,  ever  increa»ng,  ai 
men's  notions  of  the  gcMla  became  purer  and  loHier,  or, 
alas  I  decreasing,  as  their  notions  became  degraded.  The 
old  Greeks,  with  that  intense  admiration  of  beauty  which 
made  them,  in  after  sees,  the  master  sculptors  and  draughts- 
men of  their  own,  and  indeed  of  any  age,  would  of  coarse 
require  in  their  hero,  their  godlike  man,  beauty  and 
strength,  manners,  loo,  and  eloquence,  and  all  outvrard 
perfections  of  humanity,  and  neglect  his  moral  qualities. 
Neglect,  I  say,  bat  not  ignore,  'nie  hero,  by  reason  of  hit 
kindred  wii}i  the  gods,  was  always  expected  to  be  a  better 
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man  ihaa  common  men,  b«  rirtue  waa  then  uodentood. 
And  how  better  ?    Let  ub  see. 

The  hero  «m  U  leut  expected  to  be  more  reverent  than 
other  men  to  ifaoBe  divine  beings  of  whose  natuTQ  he 
MkTtoolc,  whose  society  he  might  enio;  even  here  on  earth. 
He  might  be  unfaitlitdl  to  his  own  hi^h  lineage ;  he  mieht 
miause  his  gifla  by  selfishness  and  aelf-will;  he  might,  like 
Aj&x,  rage  with  mere  jeolousj'  and  wounded  pride  till  liis 
rue  ended  in  shameful  madness  and  suicide.  He  might 
rebel  against  the  verv  gods,  and  all  laws  of  right  and 
wron^,  rill  he  perinhed  in  his  drurtfaJU'g  — 
Smitten  down,  blind  in  hii  pride,  for  a  sign  and  a  terror  to  mor- 
tals. 

Bat  he  oD^ht  to  have,  he  must  have,  to  be  true  to  his  name 
of  Hero,  justice,  self-restraint,  and  atiuf  —  thai  highest 
form  ol  modesty,  for  which  we  have,  alas  I  no  name  in  the 
English  tongue;  that  perfect  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
others  which  spnngs  out  of  periect  self-reapect.  And  he 
must  hare,  tno  —  if  he  were  to  be  a  hero  of  the  highest 
type  —  the  instbct  of  helpfulness ;  the  instinct  that,  if  he 
were  a  kinsman  of  the  gods,  he  must  fight  on  their  side, 
thrauzh  toil  and  daneer,  aeainst  all  that  was  unlike  them, 
and  tfaerefbre  hateliil  lo  them.  Who  loves  not  die  old 
legends,  unsurpassed  for  beauty  in  the  literature  of  any 
race,  in  which  the  hero  stands  out  as  the  deliverer,  the 
dertroyer  of  evil  ?  Theseus  ridding  the  land  of  robbers, 
and  delivering  it  from  the  yearly  tribute  of  boys  and  maid- 
ens to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur ;  Feraeus  slaying  the 
Gorgon,  and  rescuing  Andromeda  from  the  sea-beast ; 
Heracles  with  bis  twelve  famous  labors  against  giants  and 
monnters;  and  all  the  rest  — 

Who  dared,  in  thu  god-oiien  migbt  of  their  manhood, 
GrcLLtly  lo  do  and  to  sufier,  and  far  in  the  fens  and  the  forest* 
Smito  thedcTourers  of  mEn,>eBven-baled,  brood  of  the  giants; 
Transformed,  strange,  without  like,  who  obey  not  the  gotden- 
baired  rulers  — 

these  are  figures  whose  divine  moral  beauty  has  sunk 
into  the  hearts,  not  merely  of  poets  or  of  artists,  but  of  men 
and  women  who  suffered  and  who  feared;  the  memory  of 
them,  fables  though  they  may  have  been,  ennobled  the  old 
Greek  heart ;  they  ennobled  the  heart  of  Europe  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  at  the  rediscovery  of  Greek  literature. 
So  far  from  contradicting  the  Christian  ideal,  they  harmo- 
nised with  —  I  had  almost  said  supplemented  —  that  more 
tender  and  saintly  ideal  of  heroism  which  had  sprung  up 
dnring  the  earlier  Middle  Aees.  They  justified,  and 
actuaUy  gave  a  new  life  to  the  old  noblenesses  of  chivalry, 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  as  a  nec- 
essary supplement  of  acUve  and  manly  virtue  to  the  passive 
wid  feminine  virtue  of  the  cloister.     They  inspired,  min- 

tlii^  with  these  two  other  elements,  a  literature,  both  in 
Ingland,  France,  and  Italy,  in  which  the  three  elements, 
(he  saintly,  the  chivalrous,  and  the  Greek  heroic,  have 
beeooie  one  and  un distinguishable,  because  all  three  are 
hnman,  and  all  three  divine ;  a  literature  which  developed 
itself  in  Ariosto,  in  Tasso,  in  the  Uypnerotoraachia,  the 
Arcadia,  the  Euphues,  and  other  forms,  sometimes  fantastic, 
sometimes  questionable,  but  which  reached  its  perfection 
in  our  own  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene  "  —  perhaps  the  most 
admirable  poem  which  has  ever  been  penned  by  mortal 

And  why  ?  What  has  made  these  old  Greek  myths  live, 
myths  though  they  be,  and  fables  and  fair  dreams  'I  What, 
tliough  they  have  no  body,  and  perhaps  never  had,  has 
etven  them  an  immortal  soul,  which  can  speak  to  the 
immortal  souU  of  all  generations  yet  lo  come  ? 

What  but  this,  that  in  them  —  dim  it  may  be  and  unde- 
veloped, but  still  there —  lies  the  divine  idea  of  eelf-sacri- 
Gce  as  the  perfection  of  heroism ;  of  self-sacrifice,  as  the 
highest  dutv  and  the  higheat  joy  of  him  who  claims  a 
kindred  with  the  gods? 

Let  us  say,  then,  that  true  heroism  must  involve  setf- 
aacrifice.  Those  stories  certainly  involve  it.  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  which  the  hearts,  not  of  philosophers 
merely,  or  poets,  but  of  the  poorest  and  the  most  ignorant, 
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have  accepted  instinctively  as  the  highest  form  of  moral 
beauty -_  the  highest  form,  and  yet  one  possible  to  all 

Grace  Parliog,  rowing  oat  into  the  storm  toward  the 
wreck.  The  "dninken  private  of  the  BuBs,"  who,  prisoner 
among  the  Chinese,  and  commanded  to  prostrate  himself 
and  kotoo,  refused  in  the  name  of  his  country's  honor  — 
"  be  would  not  bow  to  any  Chinaman  on  earth  "  —  and  ao 
was  knocked  on  the  head,  and  died  surely  a  hero's  death. 
Those  soldiers  of  the  Birkenhead,  keeping  their  ranks  to  let 
the  women  and  children  escape,  while  Uiey  watched  the 
sharks  that  in  a  few  minutes  would  be  tearing  them  limb 
from  limb.  Or,  to  go  across  the  Atlantic  —  for  there  are 
heroes  in  the  far  West  —  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  "  Flynn  of  Vir- 
ginia," on  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  (the  place  i*  shown 
to  (ravellen),  who  sacrificed  hia  life  for  hia  married  com-  ' 

There,  in  the  drift. 
Back  to  the  wall. 
Be  held  the  timbsrs 
Ready  to  faU. 
Then  in  the  darkness 
I  heard  him  caU,  — 
"  Run  for  your  lifo,  Jake  I 
Run  for  your  wife'i  sake  I 
Don't  wait  for  me." 

And  that  was  all 
Heard  in  the  din  — 
Heard  of  Tom  Flynn, 
Flynn  of  Virginia. 

Or  the  engineer,  again,  on  the  Mississippi,  who,  when  the 
steamer  caught  fire,  held,  as  he  had  sworn  he  would,  her 
bow  agiunat  the  bank  till  every  soul  save  he  got  safe  on 


And  they  all  had  trust  in  hin  cussedneas, 
And  knew  he  would  keep  bis  word. 

And  sure's  you're  born,  they  all  got  oft 
Afore  the  smokestacks  fell,  — 

And  Biudso's  ghost  went  up  alone 
In  the  giDoke  of  the  Pralne  Belle 


Hew 


o  saint  —  tnit  at  judgment 


'Longside  of  some  p 

That  WDuldn'l  bbake  hands  with  him. 
He'd  seen  his  duty^ — ^a  dead  aare  thing  — 


To  which  gallant  poem  of  Colonel  John  Hay's  —  and  he 
has  written  many  gallant  and  beautiful  poems  —  I  have  bat 
one  demurrer  — -Jim  Bludro  did  not  merely  do  his  duty, 
but  more  than  bis  duty.  He  did  a  voluntary  deed,  to  whidi 
he  was  bound  by  no  code  or  contract,  civil  or  moral :  just 
as  he  who  introduced  me  to  that  poem  won  hia  Victoria 
Cross  (as  many  a  cross,  Victoria  and  other,  has  been  won) 
by  volunteering  for  a  deed  to  which  he,  too,  was  bound  by 
no  code  or  contract,  militarv  or  moral.  And  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  self-aacrifii^,  and,  therefore,  of  heroism,  that  it 
should  be  voluntary ;  a  work  of  supererogation,  at  least 
towards  society  and  man ',  an  act  to  which  Uie  hero  or  her- 
oine is  not  Iraund  by  duty,  but  which  is  above  though  not 
against  duty. 

Nav,  on  the  strength  of  that  same  element  of  aeU-sacri- 
fice,  I  will  not  grudge  the  epithet  heroic,  which  my  revered 
friend  Mr.  Darwin  well  applies  to  the  poor  little  monkey, 
who  once  in  his  life  ilid  that  wtiich  was  above  his  duty : 
who  lived  in  continual  terror  of  the  great  baboon,  and  yet, 
when  the  brute  had  sprung  upon  his  friend  the  keeper,  and 
was  tearing  out  his  throat,  conquered  his  fear  by  love,  and, 
at  the  risk  of  instant  death,  sprang  in  turn  upon  his  dreadotl 
enemy,  and  bit  and  shrieked  till  help  arrived. 

Some  would  nowadays  use  that  story  merely  to  prove 
that  the  monkey's  nature  and  the  man's  nature  are,  after 
all,  one  and  the  same.  Well,  I,  at  least,  have  never  de- 
nied that  there  is  a  monkey-nature  in  man,  as  there  is  a 
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peaicock-natnre,  and  a  nrine-nature,  and  a  irolf-aatDre  — 
of  all  wbiob  fonr  I  >m  ererj  daj  too  much.  The  iharp 
and  ■Urn  dutioction  between  men  and  aDunals,  as  far  at 
tlieii-  nature*  are  concerned,  ia  of  a  more  modem  oriKin 
than  people  fancT.  Of  old  the  Assyrian  took  the  eagle, 
the  ox,  and  the  lion  —  and  not  unwi^i'lv  —  as  the  three 
hieheit  types  of  human  capacity;  the  nones  of  Homer 
m^ht  be  immortal,  and  weep  for  their  mait«r'a  death ;  the 
animals  and  monsters  of  Graek  myth  —  like  the  Ananzi 
■[Oder  of  Negro  fable — glide  inaensibW  into  speech  and 
raaaoQ ;  while  birds  —  the  moet  wonderful  of  all  animals  in 
the  eyes  of  a  man  of  science  or  a  poet  —  are  sometimes 
looked  on  as  wiser,  and  nearer  to  the  gods,  than  man.  The 
Norseman  —  the  noblest  and  ablest  human  being,  save  the 
Greek,  of  whom  history  can  tell  us  —  was  not  ashamed  to 
say  of  the  bear  of  his  native  forests  that  he  had  "ten  men's 
strength  and  eleven  men's  wisdom."  How  could  Reinecke 
Fuchs  have  gained  immortality,  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
since,  save  by  the  truth  of  its  too  solid  and  humiliating  the- 
orem -^  that  the  actions  of  the  world  of  men  were,  on  the 
whole,  guided  by  pasnoni  but  too  exactly  like  those  of  the 
lower  animals  ?  I  have  sud,  and  say  a^iin,  with  good  old 
Vaughan, — 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Exalt  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man  1 

But  I  cannot  forget  that  many  an  old  Greek  poet  or  sa^ 
and  many  a  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  one,  would 
have  interpreted  the  monkey's  heroism  from  quite  a  differ- 
ent point  of  view,  and  would  have  said  that  the  poor  little 
creature  had  been  visited  suddenly  by  some  "  divine  affla- 
tus "  —  an  expression  quite  as  ptulosophical  and  quite  as 
intelligible  as  most  philosophic  formulas  which  I  read  dow- 
i^avs  —  and  hod  been  thus  raised  for  the  moment  above 
his  abject  selfish  monkey-nature,  just  as  man  requires  to  be 
raised  above  his.  But  Uiat  theory  belongs  to  a  philosophy 
which  is  out  of  date  and  out  of  fashion  at  present,  and 
which  will  have  to  wait  a  century  or  two  beiore  it  comas 
into  fashion  again. 

And  now,  if  self-sacrifiee  and  heroism  be,  as  I  believe, 
identical,  I  must  protest  against  an  use  of  the  word  sacri- 
fice which  is  growing  too  common  in  newspaper  columns, 
in  which  we  are  told  of  an  "enormous  sacrifice  of  life;"  an 
expression  which  means  merely  that  a  ereat  many  poor 
wretches  have  been  killed,  quite  against  their  own  will,  and 
tor  no  purpose  whatsoever :  no  sacrifice  at  all,  unless  it  be 
one  to  the  demons  of  ignorance,  cupidity,  or  mismanage- 

The  Btont  Whig  undergraduate  understood  better  the 
meaning  of  such  words,  who,  when  asked,  "  In  what  sense 
ni^t  Charles  the  First  be  aud  to  be  a  martjr  ?  "  answered, 
"  In  the  same  sense  that  a  man  might  be  said  to  be  a  mai^ 
tyr  to  the  gout," 

And  I  must  protest,  in  like  wise,  against  a  misuse  of  the 
words  hero,  heroism,  heroic,  whieh  is  becoming  too  com- 
mon, namely,  applying  them  to  mere  courage.  We  have 
borrowed  the  miauae,  I  believe,  as  we  have  more  than  one 
beside,  from  the  French  press.  I  trust  that  we  shall  neither 
accept  it,  nor  the  temper  which  inspires  it.  It  may  be  con- 
veoicnt  for  those  who  flatter  their  nation,  and  especially 
the  military  part  of  it,  into  a  ruinous  self-conceit,  to  frame 
some  such  syllogism  as  this :  "  Courage  is  lieroism :  every 
Frenchman  is  naturally  courageous  :  therefore  every 
Frenchoian  is  a  hero."  But  we,  who  have  been  trained  at 
once  in  a  sounder  school  of  morals,  and  in  a  greater  re- 
spect for  facts,  and  for  language  as  the  expression  of  facta, 
shall  be  careful,  1  hope,  not  to  trifle  thus  with  that  potent 
and  awful  engine  —  human  speech.  We  shall  eschew  like- 
wise, I  hope,  a  like  abuse  of  the  word  moral,  which  has 
crept  from  the  French  press  now  and  then,  not  only  into 
our  own  press,  but  into  the  writings  of  some  of  our  military 
men,  who,  as  Englishmen,  shonld  nave  known  better.  We 
were  told  agun  and  again,  during  the  late  war,  that  the 
moral  efiect  of  such  a  success  had  been  great ;  that  the 
maraie  of  tbe  troops  was  excellent ;  or  again,  that  the  >no- 
ToU  of  the  troops  bad  suffered,  or  even  that  they  were  some- 
what demoralizcil.     But  when  one  came  to  test  what  was 


1  do  with  the  facts  which  the^ 
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pressed ;  that  the  troops 
ply  by  the  animal  passion  of  hope,  in  the  other  simply  by 
animal  passion  of  fear.    This  abuse  of  the  word  moral  \ 
crossed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  Atlantic  ;  and  a  witty  Ab 
ican,  the  other  day  (whom  we  tnust  excuse,  though  we  n 
not  imitate^,  when  some  one  had  been  blazing  away  at) 
with  a  revolver,  he  being  unarmed,  is  said  to  have  desc 
his  very  natural  emotions  on  the  occasion,  by  saving  that 
he  felt  dreadfully  demoralized.     We,  I  hope,  shall  confiw 
the  word  demoralization,  as  our  generals  of  the  last  cch- 
turv  would  have  done,  when  applied  to  soldiers,  to  crimen 
including,  of  course,  the  neglect  of  duty  or  of  discipline; 
and  wo  shall  mean  by  the  word  heroism,  in  like  manner, 
whether  applied  to  a  soldier  or  to  any  human  being,  sot 
mere  courage ;  not  tbe  mere  doing  of  duty  :  but  tbe  ddn^ 
of  something  beyond  duty ;  something  which  is  not  in  the 
bond;  some spontoneoDsand unexpected actofself-devotioB. 

I  am  glad,  but  not  surprised,  to  see  that  Miss  Yonge  has 
held  to  this  sound  distinction  in  her  golden  little  Mok  of 
Golden  Deeds;  and  said,  "Obedience,  at  all  costs  and 
risks,  is  the  very  essence  of  a  soldier's  life.  It  has  the  solid 
material,  but  it  has  hardly  the  exceptional  brightness  of  a 
golden  deed." 

I  know  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  betw«ek 
mere  obedience  to  duty  and  express  heroism.  I  know  afao 
that  it  would  be  both  invidious  and  impertinent  in  aa 
utterly  unberoic  personage  like  me,  to  try  to  draw  that 
line,  and  to  sit  at  home  at  ease,  analyzing  and  critidsing 
deeds  which  I  could  not  do  myself;  but  —  to  g^re  an  in- 
stance or  two  of  what  I  mean :  — 

To  defend  a  post  aa  long  as  it  is  tenable  is  not  heroic.  It 
is  simple  duty.  To  defend  it  aAer  it  has  become  untes- 
able,  and  even  to  die  in  so  doing,  is  not  heroic,  but  a 
noble  madness,  unless  an  advantage  is  to  be  gained  thereby 
for  one's  own  side.  Then,  indeed,  it  rises  towards,  if  not 
into,  the  heroism  of  self-sacrifice. 

Who,  for  example,  will  not  endorse  the  verdict  of  >U 
ages  on  the  conduct  of  those  Spartans  at  Thermopylc, 
when  they  sat  "  combing  their  yellow  hair  for  death  on  the 
sea-shore  "  ?  They  devoted  themselves  to  hopeless  destme- 
tion  :  but  why  V  They  felt — I  must  believe  that,  for  thqr 
behaved  as  if  they  felt'-that  on  them  the  destinies  of  the 
Western  world  might  hang  \  that  they  were  in  the  fordrcot 
of  the  battle  between  civilizatian  and  barbarism,  between 
fireedom  and  despotism ;  and  that  they  must  teach  thai  vast 
mob  of  Persian  slaves,  whom  the  officers  of  tbe  great  king 
were  driving  with  whips  up  to  their  lanre-pointa,  that  tha 
spirit  of  the  old  heroes  was  not  dead ;  and  that  the  Gre^ 
even  in  defeat  and  death,  was  a  mightier  and  a  nobler  man 
than  they.  And  they  did  theu"  work.  They  produced,  if 
you  will,  a  "  moral"  effect,  which  has  lasted  even  to  this 
very  day.  They  struck  terror  into  the  heart,  not  only  of 
the  Persian  host,  but  of  the  whole  Persian  empire.  They 
made  the  event  of  that  war  certain,  and  the  Tictorisa  oT 
Salamis  and  Platsa  comparatively  easy.  They  made  Alex- 
ander's conquest  of  the  East,  ISO  years  afterwards,  not 
only  pofsible  at  all,  but  permanent  when  it  came;  and 
thus  helped  todetcrmioetheAiture  civilization  of  the  whole 
world. 

They  did  not,  of  course,  foresee  all  this.  No  great  or  itt~ 
spired  man  can  foresee  all  tbe  consequeoces  of  nis  deeds: 
but  these  men  were,  as  I  hold,  iiis^ir«l  to  see  somewhat  at 
least  of  the  mighty  stake  for  which  they  played  :  and  to 
count  tiieir  lives  worthless,  if  Sparta  had  sent  them  thitber 
to  help  in  that  great  game. 

Or  shall  we  refuse  the  name  of  heroic  to  those  thi«e 
German  cavalry  regiments  who,  in  the  battle  of  Mars  La 
Toor,  were  bidden  to  hurl  Ihemeelvei  upon  the  chassepoti 
and  mitrailleuses  of  the  unbroken  French  infanlir,  and 
went  to  almost  certain  death,  over  the  corpses  of  their 
comrades,  on  and  in  and  through,  reeling  man  over  horse, 
horse  over  man,  and  clung  like  bull-dogs  to  their  work,  and 
would  hardly  leave,  even  at  the  bugle-call,  till  in  one 
regiment  thirteen  officers  out  of  nineteen  were  killed  or 
wounded  ?     And  why  ? 
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BecauM  the  French  armj  mmt  be  Btopped.if  it  were  bnt 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  respite  muit  be  rBined  for  the 
exhanated  third  corps.  And  how  macb  might  be  done, 
even  in  a  quirtar  of  an  hour,  bj  men  who  knew  when,  and 
where,  and  whjt  to  die  ?  Who  wil)  refiite  the  name  of 
heroea  to  these  men  ?  And  yet  thej,  probabl]',  would  have 
ntterljr  declined  the  honor.  Tbey  had  but  done  that  which 
was  in  the  bond.  Thejr  were  bat  otmsy'voig  orders,  after  all. 
As  Miss  Yonge  well  saya  of  all  heroic  persons — '"I  have 
bnt  done  that  which  it  was  my  duty  to  do,'  ia  the  natural 
answer  of  those  capable  of  aucb  actions.  They  have  been 
eonstrained  to  them  bj  duty  or  pity ;  hare  never  deemed  it 
possible  to  act  otherwise ;  and  did  not  once  think  of  them- 


n  then 


all." 


Hicsc  last  true  wordi  bring  ns  to  another  element  in 
heroism  :  its  simplicity.  Whatsoever  is  not  simple,  —  what- 
soever is  affected,  boastful,  wilful,  covetons,  —  tarnishes, 
even  destroys,  the  heroic  character  of  a  deed;  because  all 
these  faults  spring  ont  of  self.  On  the  other  hand,  wher- 
ever you  find  a  perfectly  simple,  frank,  unconscious  char- 
acier,  there  you  have  the  poasibility,  at  least,  of  heroic  ac- 
tion. For  it  is  nobler  far  to  do  the  most  commonplace 
duty  in  the  household,  or  behind  the  counter,  with  a  single 
eye  to  duty,  simply  becaase  it  must  be  done  —  nobler  far,  I 
■a^,  than  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  attempt  a  brilliant  deed, 
with  a  double  mind,  and  sayin?  to  yourself  not  only,  "  Thia 
will  be  a  brilliant  deed,"  but  also,  "  and  it  will  pay  me,  or 
ruse  me,  or  set  me  off  into  the  bargain."  Heroism  knows 
DO  "  into  the  bargain."  And  therefore,  again,  I  must  pro- 
test  a^iiinst  app^ing  the  word  heroic  to  any  deeds,  how- 
ever charitable,  however  toilsome,  however  dangerous,  per- 
formed for  the  sake  of  what  certain  French  ladies,  I  am 
told,  call  "/aire  ion  $aial "  —  saving  one's  soul  in  the  world 
tu  romc.  I  do  not  mean  to  Judge.  Uther  and  quite  un- 
aelfiah  motives  may  be,  and  doubtless  often  are,  mixed  up 
with  that  selGsh  one :  womanly  pity  and  tenderneaa ;  love 
for,  and  desire  to  imilnte,  a  certain  incarnate  Ideal  of  self- 
sacrifiL'e,  who  is  at  onuu  hnman  and  divine.  But  that  mo- 
Uve  of  aaving  the  soul,  which  ia  too  often  openly  proposed 
and  proffered,  is  utterly  nnheroic.  The  desire  to  escape 
puns  and  penalties  hereafler  by  pains  and  penalties  here; 
the  balance  of  present  loss  againat  future  gain  —  what  is 
this  but  selfishness  extended  out  of  this  world  into  eter- 
nity ?  "  Not  worldlineea,"  indeed,  as  a  satirist  once  said 
with  bitter  truth,  "  but  other- worldlioess." 
|C' Moreover  —  and  the  young  and  the  enthusiastic  should 
also  bear  this  in  mind  —  though  heroism  means  the  going 
beyond  the  limits  of  strict  duty,  it  never  means  the  going 
out  of  the  path  of  strict  duty.  If  it  is  your  duty  to  go  to 
London,  go  thither :  you  may  go  aa  much  further  as  you 
choose  afler  that.  But  you  must  go  to  London  6rst.  Do 
rdntyarst;  it  will  be  time  after  that  to  talk  of  being 


And  therefore  one  must  serionsly  warn  the  young,  lest 
they  mistake  for  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  what  is  merely 
pride  and  self-will,  discontent  with  the  relations  by  which 
God  has  bound  them,  and  the  circumstances  which  God 
has  appointed  for  them.  I  have  kuowu  girls  think  they 
were  doing  a  fine  thing  by  leaving  uncongenial  parents  or 
disagreeable  sisters,  and  cutting  out  for  the mie Ives,  as  they 
fancied,  a  more  useful  and  elevated  line  of  life  than  that  of 
mere  home  duties :  while,  afler  all,  poor  things,  they  were 
only  saying,  with  the  Pharisees  of  old  —  "  Corban,  it  is  a 
gift,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me ; "  and 
in  the  name  of  God,  neglecting  the  command  of  God  to 
honor  their  father  and  mother. 

There  are  men,  too,  who  will  neglect  their  households 
and  leave  their  children  unprovided  for,  and  even  uned- 
ncaled,  while  they  are  spending  their  money  on  philan- 
thropic or  relizious  hobbies  of  their  own.  It  is  ill  to  take 
the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  do^:  or  even  to  the 
angels.  It  is  ill,  1  say,  tiding  lo  make  God  presents,  be- 
fore we  have  tried  to  pay  God  our  debts.  The  Krst  duty  of 
every  man  is  to  the  wife  Vhom  he  has  married,  and  to  the 
children  whom  iihe  has  brought  into  the  world;  and  to  neg- 
lect them  is  not  heroism,  but  self-conceit :  the  conceit  (hat 
a  man  ia  so  neeesiary  to  Almighty  God,  that  God  wUI  ac- 
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tually  allow  bim  to  do  wronf;,  if  he  cwi  only  thereby  secure 
the  man's  invaluable  services.  Be  sure  that  every  motive 
wbich  comes  not  from  the  ungle  eye  —  everj  motive  which 
springs  from  self — is  by  its  very  essence  unherolc,  let  it 
look  as  gaudy  or  as  beneficent  as  it  may. 

But  1  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  same  of  the  love  of 
approbation ;  the   desire   for  the  love  and  respect  of  our 

That  must  not  he  excluded  from  the  list  of  heroic  mo- 
tives. I  know  that  it  ia,  or  moy  be  proved  to  be,  by  victo- 
rious analysis,  an  emotion  common  to  us  and  the  lower  ani- 
mals. And  yet  no  man  excludes  it  less  than  that  tone 
hero,  St.  Paul.  If  those  brave  Spartans,  if  those  brave 
Germans,  of  whom  I  spoke  just  now,  knew  that  their  mem- 
ories would  be  wept  over  and  worshipped  by  brave  men 
and  fair  women,  and  that  their  names  would  become  watch- 
words to  children  la  their  fatherland  —  what  is  that  to  na, 
save  that  it  should  make  ns  rejoice,  if  we  be  truly  human, 
that  ihey  had  that  thought  with  them  in  their  last  mo- 
ments to  make  self-devotJon  more  easy,  and  death  more 
sweet? 

And  yet  —  and  yet — is  not  the  highest  heroism  that 
which  is  free  even  from  the  approbation  of  our  fellow-men  ; 
even  from  the  approbation  of^the  best  and  wisest?  The 
heroism  which  is  known  only  to  our  Fatiier  who  seeth  in 
secret?  the  eodlike  deeds  done  in  the  lonely  chamber? 
the  godlike  lives  lived  in  obscurity  V~- a  heroism  ran 
among  us  men,  who  live  perforce  in  the  glare  and  noise  of 
the  outer  world :  more  common  among  women ;  women  o[ 
whom  ^e  world  never  hears;  who,  if  the  world  discovered 
them,  would  only  draw  (he  veil  more  closely  over  their 
faces  and  their  hearts,  and  entreat  to  be  left  alone  with 
God.  True,  they  cannot  always  hide.  They  mnst  not  al- 
ways hide :  or  their  fellow-creatures  would  lose  the  golden 
lesson.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  per- 
fect and  womanly  heroism,  in  which,  aa  in  all  spiritual 
forces,  woman  transcends  the  man,  that  it  would  hide  if  it 

And  it  was  a  pleasant  thought  to  me,  when  I  glanced 
lately  at  the  golden  deeds  of  woman  in  Miss  Yonge's  book 
—  it  was  a  pleasant  thought  to  me,  that  I  could  say  to  my- 
self-" Ab  I  yes.  These  neroines  are  known,  and  their 
&me  flies  through  the  mouths  of  men.  But  if  so,  bow 
many  ibousands  of  heroines  there  must  have  been,  how 
many  thousands  there  may  be  now,  of  whom  we  shall  never 
know.  But  stilt  they  are  there.  They  sow  in  secret  tba 
seed  of  which  we  pluck  the  Uower  and  cat  the  fruit ;  and 
know  not  that  we  pass  the  sower  daily  in  the  street —  per- 
haps some  humble,  ill-drest  woman,  earning  painfully  her 
own  small  sustenance.  She  who  nursca  a  bedridden 
mother  instead  of  sending  her  to  the  workhouse.  She  who 
spends  her  heart  and  her  money  on  a  drunken  father,  a 
reckless  brother,  or  the  orphans  of  a  kinsman  or  a  friend. 
She  who  —  But  why  go  on  with  tbe  long  list  of  great 
little  heroisms,  with  which  a  clereyman  at  least  comea  in 
contact  daily  —  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  ennobling  privi- 
leges of  a  clergyman's  high  catling  that  be  does  come  in 
contact  with  (hem  —  why  go  on,  1  say,  save 
rate  one  more  form  of  great  little  heroism  — 
est,  and  yet  the  least  remembered  of  all  —  namely,  the 
heroism  of  an  average  mother?  Ah,  when  I  think  of  that 
last  broad  fact,  I  gather  hope  again  for  poor  humanity  ; 
and  this  dark  world  looks  bright,  this  diseased  world  loou 
wholesome  to  me  once  more :  because,  whatever  else  it  ii 
or  is  not  full  of,  it  ia  at  leaat  full  of  motbera. 

While  the  satirist  only  sneers,  as  at  a  stMk  butt  for  hi< 
ridicule,  at  the  managing  mother  trying  to  get  her  daugh- 
ters married  olf  her  hands  by  chicaneries  and  meannessee, 
which  every  novelist  knows  too  well  how  to  draw  —  would 
to  heaven  he,  or  rather,  alas  I  she,  would  find  some  more 
chivalrous  employment  for  his  or  her  pen  —  for  were  they 
not,  too,  born  o!' woman?  —  I  only  nuy  (o  myself,  having 
had  always  a  secret  fondness  for  poor  Kebecca,  though  I 
love  Esau  more  than  Jacob,  let  the  poor  thing  alone. 
With  pain  she  brought  these  girls  into  the  world.  With 
pain  she  educated  them  according  to  her  lighL  With  pain 
ahe  is  trying  to  obtain  for  them  the  highest  eartiily  bless- 
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in)[  of  which  she  can  cODceive,  namel)',  hi  be  well  mBTried ; 
And  if  in  doing  that  latt,  sh«  maomuTrei  a  little,  commits  a 
few  bautttet,  even  tells  a  few  untrnttu,  what  does  all  that 
come  to,  save  tbiit  —  that  in  the  confused  ialensity  or  her 
motherly  sulf-sacrifice,  she  will  sacriQue  for  her  dauifbter* 
even  her  own  contdenca  and  her  own  unsilit  ?  We  may 
aiMer.  if  we  will,  at  such  a  poor,  hard-driven  Mul  when  we 
meet  her  in  souiety  ;  our  duty,  both  ai  Chrisdans  and  ^n- 
tlemen  and  ladies,  seemi  tometobe  —  lodofor  her  some- 
thiog  very  ditTereut  ladeed. 

But  lo  return.  lx>okini(  at  the  amount  of  tn^at  little 
heroisms,  wliich  are  being  (as  I  assert)  enscted  around  us 
«very  day,  no  one  has  a.  ritcht  to  say,  what  we  are  all 
tempted  u>  say  at  times,  "  Huw  can  I  be  heroic  Y  This  is 
no  heroic  age,  setting  me  hemic  exnmples.  We  ore  (crow- 
ing more  and  more  comtbrtable,  frivolous,  pleasure-seukini;, 
inonny-inaking ;  moro  and  more  utilitari^in ;  mora  and 
more  mercenary  in  uur  politics,  iu  our  morals,  in  our  re- 
ligiou  ;  thinking  leM  and  less  of  honor,  duty,  and  more  and 
more  of  loss  and  gain.  1  am  born  into  an  unheroic  time. 
You  must  not  aak  me  to  become  heroic  in  it" 

I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  heroic  while 
cirtiumKtances  are  unbennc  round  us.  We  are  all  too  apt 
to  be  the  puppets  of  circumatance  ;  all  too  apt  to  follow  the 
fiuhion  1  all  too  apt,  like  so  many  minnows,  to  take  our 
color  from  the  ground  on  which  we  lie,  in  hopeH,  like  them, 
of  comfortable  concealment,  lest  the  new  tyrant  deity,  called 
public  opinion,  should  spy  us  out,  and,  like  Nebuchadnez- 
sar  of  old,  cast  us  inla  a  burning  fiery  furnace  —  which 
public  opinion  caa  make  very  hot  —  for  daring  to  worship 
any  god  or  man  save  the  will  of  the  temporary  majority. 

Yes,  it  is  ditficult  to  be  anything  but  poor,  mean,  insuHi- 
cient,  imperfect  people,  as  like  each  other  as  so  many  sheep ; 
and,  like  bo  many  iheep,  having  no  will  or  character  of  our 
own,  but  rushing  altogether  blindly  over  the  same  gap,  in 
foolish  fear  of  the  same  dcv,  who,  after  all,  dare  not  bite 
us;  and  to  it  always  was  and' always  will  be. 

For  the  third  time  I  aay,  — 

Unless  above  himself  he  cau 
Exalt  himsGir,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  ! 

Bat,  nevertheless,  any  man  or  woman  who  will,  iu  any 
age  and  under  any  circumstances,  can  live  the  heroic  life, 
and  exercise  heroic  influences. 

If  any  ask  proof  of  this,  I  shall  ask  them,  in  return,  to 
read  two  novels)  novels,  indeed,  but,  in  their  method  anil 
their  moral,  partakine  of  that  heroic  and  ideal  element, 
which  will  mue  them  live,  I  trust,  long  afUr  thousands  of 
mere  novels  have  returned  to  their  native  duet.  I  mean 
Mian  Muloch's  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  and  Mr. 
Thackeray's  "  Esmond,"  two  books  which  no  man  or 
woman  ought  to  read  without  being  the  nobler  for  them. 

"  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  v.  simply  the  history  of  a 
poor  young  clerk,  who  rises  to  be  a  wealthy  mill-owner  here 
m  these  manufacturing  diatricts,  in  the  early  part  ot  this 
century.  But  he  contrivcB  to  be  an  heroic  and  ideal  clerk, 
and  aa  heroic  and  ideal  mill-owner,  aud  that  without  doing 
anything  which  the  world  would  call  heroic  or  ideal,  or  in 
anywise  tteppins  out  of  his  sphere,  minding  simply  his  own 
bwiness,  and  doing  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  nioi.  And 
how  ?  By  getting  into  his  head  from  youth  the  strangest 
notion,  that  in  whatever  station  or  business  he  may  be,  be 
can  always  be  what  he  considers  a  gentleman  ;  and  that  if 
he  only  behaves  like  a  gentleman,  all  must  eo  right  at  last. 
A  beautiful  book.  Aa  I  said  before,  somewhat  of  an  heroic 
and  ideal  book.  A  book  which  did  me  good  when  first  I 
read  it ;  which  ouiiht  to  do  any  young  mau  good,  who  will 
read  it,  aiid  then  try  to  be,  like  John  Halifax,  a  gentleman, 
whether  in  the  shop,  the  couuting-house,  the  bank,  or  the 
manufactory. 

The  other  —  an  even  more  striking  instance  of  the  pos- 
Bibility,  at  least,  of  heroism  anywhere  and  everywhere  — 
is  Mr.  Thackeray's  '•  Esmond."  On  the  meaning  of  that 
book  I  can  speak  with  authority.  For  my  dear  and  re- 
gretted friend  told  me  himself  that  my   iouirpretati"     ' 


ol  the  firat  hall'  uf  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, living  in  a  coarse,  druuktjD,  ignorant,  profligate,  and 
altogether  unheroic  age.  Ue  U  —  and  here  the  high  art 
and  the  hi^h  morality  uI'Mr.  Thai;keray's  genius  is  shown 

—  alu^ether  a  mau  oi  his  own  age.  He  is  uot  a  Btxteentb- 
century  or  a  uineteentU- century  man  born  out  of  time.  Hia 
informatiou,  his  politics,  his  religion,  am  no  higher  than  of 
those  aruund  hiui.  Hvt  uutnaers,  hii  views  of  human  life, 
his  very  prejudices  and  iHultSi  am  those  uf  his  age.     The 

I  tem^tatioDS  whteh  he  coni(uera  am  just  those  under  which 
the  mun  around  him  fall.  But  bow  does  he  conquer  them  ? 
By  holding  fast  throughout  to  honor,  duty,  virtue.  Thus, 
and  thus  alone,  he  becomes  an  ideal  eighteenth-century 
gentleuiau,  an  eighteen th-ceutury  hero.  This  was  what 
Mr.  Thackeray  meant — -tor  he  told  me  so  himsell,  I  say  — 
that  it  was  possible,  even  in  England's  lowest  and  foaleM 
times,  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  hero,  if  a  man  would  bat 
be  true  to  the  light  within  him. 

But  I  will  go  t'uriher.  I  will  go  from  ideal  fiction  to  ac- 
tual, and  yet  ideal,  titcts ;  and  say,  that  as  I  read  histwj, 
the  most  unheroic  age  which  the  civilixed  world  ever  saw 
was  also  the  most  heroic  \  that  the  spirit  of  man  triumphed 
most  utterly  over  his  circumstances  at  the  very  momcBt 
when  those  circumstancus  were  nuMt  against  bim. 

How  and  wbv  be  did  ho  is  a  question  tot  [^losophy  in 
tbe  highest  sense  of  that  word.  The  fact  ol  his  having 
done  io  is  matter  of  history.  Shall  I  solve  my  own  rid- 
dle V 

Then,  have  we  not  heard  of  the  early  Christian  martjrtV 
Is  there  a  doubt  that  they,  unlettered  men,  slaves,  weak 
women,  even  children,  dii  exhibit,  under  an  infinite  sense 
of  duty,  issuing  in  infinite  selt~iacrifice,  a  heroism  such  as 
the  world  had  never  seen  before  \  did  raiae  the  ideal  of  hu- 
man nobleness  a  whole  stage  —  rather  say,  a  whole  heaven 

—  bigber  than  before ;  and  that  wherever  tbe  tale  of  their 
great  deeds  spread,  men   accepted,  even  if  they  c 


copy,  those  martyrs  as  ideal  specimeni  of  the  human  race, 
till  they  were  actually  worshipped  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions, wrongly,  it  may  be,  but  pardonably,  as  a  (%Dir  of 


s  the  t 


>  the  lesson  which  he 


leaser  deities  I 

But  is  there,  on  the  other  hand,  a  doubt  that  the  age  in 
which  they  were  heroic  was  tbe  roost  unheroic  of  all  aeei; 
that  they  were  bred,  lived,  and  died  under  the  most  debaa- 
ing  of  materialist  t^annies,  with  art,  literature,  philoso- 
phy, family  and  national  life  dying  or  dead  around  them, 
and  in  cities  the  corruption  of  which  cannot  be  told  for 
very  shame  —  cities,  compared  with  which  Paris  or  New 
Tork  arc  the  abodns  of  Arcadian  simplicity  and  innocence']' 
When  I  read  Petronius  and  Juvenal,  and  recollect  that 
they  were  the  contemporaries  of  the  Apostles ;  when  - —  to 
give  an  instance  which  scholars,  and  perhaps,  happily, 
only  scholars,  can  appreciate^!  glance  once  more  at 
Trimalchio's  feast,  and  remember  that  within  a  mile  of 
that  feast  St.  Paul  may  have  been  preachicg  to  a  Christian 
congregation,  some  of  whom  —  for  St.  Paul  makes  no  se- 
cret of  that  strange  titct  —  may  have  been,  ere  their  conver- 
sion, partakers  in  just  such  vulgar  and  bestial  orgies  aa 
those  which  were  going  on  in  the  rich  freedman's  halls; 
after  that,  I  say,  I  can  put  no  limit  to  the  possibility  of 
man's  becoming  heroic,  even  though  he  be  surrounded  by 
a  hell  on  earth  \  no  limit  to  the  capacities  of  any  human 
being  to  form  for  bimwlf  or  herself  a  high  and  pure  ideal 
of  human  character;  and,  without  "  pbiying  fnntastic 
tricks  before  high  heaven,"  to  carry  out  that  ideal  in  every- 
day life  ;  and  in  the  most  commonplace  circumstances,  and 
the  most  menial  occupations,  to  live  worthy  of—  as  I  con- 
ceive —  their  heavenly  birthright,  and  to  imitate  the  heroes, 
who  were  the  kinsmen  of  the  gods. 
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"Bdnbo  akd  Julikt"  i*  again  being  set  to  t 
Inlian  compiMer.  Thi*  ia  the  [burieenlh  musical  vi 
plaj  in  a  hnndred  yean. 


Tbb  Onnd  Dnke  Alexis  of  Rnwia,  according  to  the  lac«at 
■econnti,  is  expected  id  Oriental  Siberia,  where  great  pnpars- 
tkmi  «re  being  made  to  receive  him. 

Thb  UnitariaoB  are  about  to  erect  in  the  centnl  part  of  Lon- 
don a  public  hall,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000,  towards  nbich  subscrip- 
tiona  to  the  amount  of  £11,000  h»Te  already  been  rtceired. 

Wb  pnbliah  in  thi*  number  of  Evebt  Satdkdat  a  new 
paem  bj  Alfred  Tennyaon.  In  the  forthcoming  edition  of  ihe 
unreate's  works,  this  poem  forms  the  epilogue  to  ''  Tbe  Idyls 
of  tbe  King." 


Lb  CicAPADt)  Oambbtti  (the  "  Oambetta  Toad")  is  the 
men  toocsesrul  Poririaa  to;  of  tbe  new  year.  It  Is  a  little 
eaidboaid  reptile,  which  croaks  in  imitation  of  M.  Qambettk'n 
boane  Tince  after  he  has  spoken  tbr  two  honn. 

Thb  aged  Gnimt  ia  abaolntely  bringing  ont  another  work. 
Tbe  snbject  ia  "  Monarch/,  Imperialism,  and  Bepublictuiiam." 
Thia  Tsteran  statesman  and  sithor  entered  on  hii  86th  year  last 
October.    He  has  seen  thrae  monarcbies,  two  empire*,  and  three 


QfcBOMB's  latest  painting  is  Talued  at  4a,000r     The  picture, 

one  of  the  best  by  this  artist,  expresses  toucbingly  the  attach* 

WBt  of  an  Arab  to  his  horse.     Hu  is  repreaeoted  alone  in  the 

desert  wiUi  ibe  dying  aniitial,  aad  holds  his  head  caressingly 

I    bttwoBn  hia  hands. 

Rocbbtobt's  poli^cal  opinlona  have  been  greatly  modified 
duiii);  his  imprisonment.  He  complains  now  of  having  been 
As  dupe  of  advent nren,  who  placed  him  in  the  front  rant,  aod 
Tbo.  when  the  hour  of  danger  srrired,  took  to  their  heel*.  We 
Qxd  lum  better  when  he  was  plucky. 

Osoam  n.,  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  who  wa*  recently  nomi- 
itted  adminil  in  (he  Danish  fleet,  ha*  appointed  King  Chris- 
Uta  XX..  of  Denmark  a  general  of  cavalry  in  the  Swedish  army, 
uid  baa  also  appointed  Ihe  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  a  liea- 
Itn ant-general  in  the  same  branch  of  the  service. 


i  published  in  Germany,  modelled  after 
Its  object  is  to  reproduce  all  kinds  of  inleiesting  article*,  events, 
ImilletonB,  miscellMiies,  which  may  appear  in  the  periodical  li(- 
trature  of  tbe  day. 

Thb  Imsteei  of  the  8riti^ih  Museum  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Treaaury  have  nrcepted  the  offer  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Dails 
TeUgraph  (o  !enil  out  to  Assyria,  at  an  expense  □(  I,0()0  euin- 
eai,  for  six  months,  Mr.  George  Smith,  the  decipherer  of  the 
tablets  wlxich  have  lately  caused  so  much  interest  in  the  anli- 
ipiarian  and  literary  wcirlds. 

In  tbe  Anslrian  capital,  if  jou  want  lo  give  a  little  girl  a 
handsome  prcseiil,  it  is  iMc  to  buy  a  doll  exactly  the  same  size 
I*  the  child,  and  dress  it  from  head  to  foot  in  the  must  splendid 
ring*,  rar-rings,  and  generally  a  watch  and  chain  If 
jau  wi>h  to  do  the  thini;  particularly  weM.  a  trousttav  acconipa- 
liea  Ihe  present.  If  you  wish  to  do  it  particularly  particularly 
*dl,  a  dower  must  also  accompany  tbe  doll. 

TsB  London  Coarl  Journal,  in  a  curious  article  on  the  death 
at  Louis  Napoleon,  says :  "  Trespnssiog  on  the  ilyiiig  thoughts 
of  sKh  a  man,  we  fancy  there  mast  for  a  moment  have  been  a 
reflection  that  hi"  deariy  beloved  child  end  wife  were  wcil  left  in 
ttK  charge  of  such  a  |>eople  (the  English] :  and,  on  ihe  pan  of 
onr  countrymen,  we  may,  we  think,  answer  they  will  be  true  to 


A  HKW  work  hui  appeared  in  Vi 
Loaisa,  br  Buron  Helftrl.  The  a' 
an  extensive  collection  of  letters  and  other  dacue 
slate  and  court  archives  at  Vienna,  which,  in  many  respects, 
throw  a  new  light  on  the  history  of  the  lime.  The  circumstance* 
attending  tbe  divorce  of  the  impress  Josephine,  and  Napoleon'* 
marriage  with  Maria  Louisa,  ars  ralated,  with  many  interesting 
details  hitherto  nnpablished. 

TiiH  estimalKd  wealth  uf  Ihe  most  eminenl  wriletD  of  France^ 
all  of  whom  started  in  life  without  anything  but  brains,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Victor  Hugo.  600,OOor.;  George  Sand,  nearly  twice  a» 
much  ;  Emile  de  Qirardin,  S,aoo,000f. ;  Adolphe  Thiers,  1,000,- 
OOOf. ;  Alexandre  Dumas,  Jill,  -tOO.OOaf. ;  Bdmnnd  About, 
250,00Uf.;  Alphonse  Karr,  100,000f, ;  Jules  Janin,  570,OOOC  ; 
Edooard  Lahoulaye,  I00,000f  ;  Victorien  Sardou,  BOO.OOOf. ; 
Th^ophilo  Gantier  died  a  millionaire,  and  the  widows  of  Scribe 
and  Ponsard  live  in  affluence. 

Thb  biggeit,  and  perhaps  the  dnilest,  book  which  has  ever 
been  "constructed,"  is  just  now  in  process  of  building  in  Pari*^ 
It  is  the  book  which  shidl  contain  the  names  of  those  iohabitanta 
of  AIsRce  and  Lorraine  who  have  now  formally  proclaimed  their 
wish  to  remain  French  subjects.  'I'be  book  will  possess  ■  cer- 
tain historical,  or  bI  least  genealogical.  Interest.  The  list  is  said 
to  comprise  380,000  names.  The  fotru  stales  that  IZScomoos- 
itors  have  been  employed  on  the  work  dnring  the  last  three 
months,  that  it  is  being  printed  on  seven  presses,  and  that  it 
will  form  a  Tolome  of  13,163  pages. 

Amohs  the  documents  examined  for  photographic  copie*  Ibr 
the  Reconl  Office,  is  tbe  celebrated  "  Denmylue  Collection,"  be- 
longing to  the  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh,  and  made  up 
of  correspondence  botweeo  King  James  VI.  and  different  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  Amongthem  is  a  letter  to  King  James  from. 
bii  grandson,  little  Prince  Frederick  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Eliza- 
beth of  Bohemia,  who  was  afterwards  drowned  near  Amsterdam, 


kisse  yonr 


unary,  1629, 
vonld  fain  s 


IS  thus : 


r.  — I 


. .  yor.  Majestic.  I  can  say 
,  hoc,  hoc,  and  all  G  decleosioni  and  a  part  ot 
pronomen  and  a  part  of  verbum.  I  have  two  horses  alive,  that 
can  goe  up  my  staires,  a  black  horse  and  a  chesnnt  horse.    I 

Eray  Ood  lo  bless  your  Hajestie.  Yor.  Majesties  obedient 
Irand-child,  Frrdrrick  He  key." 

A  siMOtiLAR  stoiy  of  a  horse  which  passed  safely  through  ihe 
war  and  the  Commune  was  related  in  a  suit  just  decided  before 
the  Civil  THbuual  of  the  Seine.  He,  or  rather  she,  as  it  was  a 
mare,  was  first  called  Blaetle,  and  belonged  to  a  dealer  named 
Parcelier  ;  she  was  of  noble  race,  and  had  gained  prizes  at  agri- 
cultural shows.  When  Paris  was  invest^,  and  meat  became 
scarce,  she  was  requisitioned,  and  was  destinHl  for  the  slaughter- 
house. Fortunately,  M.  do  Dyaniiei  an  officer  of  the  Iv.itional 
Guard,  remarked  her,  and  saved  her  from  that  igno'ili;  fate  by 
taking  her  as  a  charger.  She  was  then  renamml  Patrie,  and 
carried  her  master  in  bis  service.  During  the  confusion  that 
reigned  at  the  moment  of  Ihe  armistice,  she  was  stolen  by  ber 
groom,  hut  was  recovered  by  her  owner.  The  Commune  then 
next  arrived,  and  the  requii<it)ons  and  acts  of  tiukiii^e  recom- 
menced. The  master  of  Palrie  was  Bought  afier  as  a  hostage, 
and  was  obliged  to  quit  Paris  in  baste,  leaving  her  concealed  in 


I  she  made  should  not  betray  h 


Paris,  and,  by  mcuiis  of  n  passport 
Ibr  a  liorse,  obtained  throuKb  tbe  Turkish  Embassy,  Fatrie  was 
saved  for  a  third  time.  A  year  later,  M.  Parcelier,  her  first 
owner,  came  fiirward  and  claimed  her  ss  his  Property,  The 
other  refused  to  give  her  up,  showing  thai  hetiail  purchased 
her  for  1.150f,  when  she  was  comltmncd  in  Dccemuer,  1870, 
although  tbe  execution  of  the  contract  had  been  postponed  10 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  was  made  conditimial  on  the  mare  sur- 
vivine  ;  he  besides  proved  to  ibe  coarl  rh  it  r  :it  f,ir  him  Palrio 
woold  long  ago  have  ceased  to  exist,  as  be  had  javed  her  from 
the  slaughterman,  thieves,  and  the  Commune.  The  court  now 
decided  that  she  should  remain  the  property  of  her  bencfacior 
on  bis  paying  the  1,1501.  lo  M.  PaiveliiT. 

"A  isiRAri.i>  in  the  Unlled  Kintidum,"  savs  the  Pall  MaU 
Gaidle,  "  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  in  this  respect  it  most 
be  confessed  wc  are  far  behind  our  contineolal  neighbors ;  yet  a 
really  noiukrful  miracle  took  place  a  few  days  a^o  in  Ireland, 
and  one,  moreover,  which  will  bear  comparison  with  some  of  the 
btsi  outhenliLiikd  miracles  of  moilorn  limca.  Last  week, 
according  lo  the  IJaUia  Ezprta,  about  two  thousand  people 
assembled  in  Rathdowncy  Sqiinin  to  witness  a  miracle  which 
was  to  lie  pcrromied  by  a  man  named  Kdn-urd  Dowling,  who 
lives  at  Clonmeen,  aboH>  thres  milas  from  Hathdowoey.     For  a 


:EirEBT  SATURDAY. 


[Fbbbuabt  15, 


(December).  That  geallemui,  it  wiu  lUled,  wu  lo  be  taken 
up  ia  the  kir;  the  Iowa' wu  to  receive  >  ihock,  and  m&nr  per- 
•ons  were  to  be  converted.  Dowling,  who  is  »  devout  Roman 
Catbolic,  was  in  the  chapel  fitim  a  ver7  ear)/  hour  in  tbe  mom- 
ing,  preparing  for  the  mirade,  and  at  the  appointed  time  left  for 
tbe  aqiiare,  accompanied  b;  a  lai^  aasembla^  of  people  ;  aod 
here  a  slight  bitch  occuired  in  the  proceedings  —  Hr.  Dowling 
biled  lo  make  the  anticipated  ascant.  After  aUnding  for  an 
honr  in  the  aquare  without  '  going  up,'  be  wa«  coniideratelj 
taken  into  a  houae  br  a  friend.    In  all  other  reepecu.  however, 

Ihemi      '  ...,..,.    

bledlc 

the  moat  marvellou  eventi  of  the  da;." 

A  coBHEapoHDEKT  of  the  AUgamant  Zeitmfrv^Tt^Xhn  dii- 
coverjr  at  Mantua  of  lome  freacoea  apparently  b;  the  band  of 
(Motto.  The  Venetian  photographer  Raja  happened  to  be  in 
Hantua  on  bnslneas  ;  he  there  found  some  worlti  going  on  in  an 
old  palace  of  the  Gonuga  U.Tn\\j,  in  a  chamber  which  had  for- 
merly served  as  a  private  ehapeL  Tbe  floor  was  strewn  with 
painted  fragments  of  the  wall,  and  the  businosa  of  destruction 
was  going  on  rapidlj.  Raja  succeeded  in  arreaiins  the  pn^resi 
of  the  workmen,  and.  calling  Professor  Bolti,  of  Piaa,  to  his  aid, 
managed  to  restore  the  portions  which  remained  intact,  and  Co 
remove  them  safelj  from  the  surface  of  the  wall.  These  frag- 
ments belong  10  two  dttferent  paintings ;  tbe  subject  of  one  is 
the  Madonna.  I hroned,  attended  bv  St-  CBiberineand  Si.  Stephen 
jorLaurenlius!);  of  the  other,  Oib  Crucifixion.  Of  this  latter, 
half  of  the  liguntof  tbs  Christ  was  alill  existing  when  Raja  came 
□pon  the  scene,  but  he  has  only  been  able  to  save  an  arm  and 
three  figures  of  angels.  It  is  these  portions  which  are  reported 
to  ebow  evident  tokens  of  Giotto's  band.  He  was  at  Padua  in 
1303,  but  nothing  has  hitherto  come  lo  light  from  which  we 
might  suppose  ourselves  authoriied  to  infer  that  he  was  ever  in 
Mantua.  The  icmnaats  of  this  fresco  must,  it  is  asserted,  be 
bis  work,  and  it  is  suggested  as  probable  that  the  whole  of  the 
chapel  was  painted  under  his  superintendence.  The  other 
fresco  is  statul  to  be  of  great  historical  value,  but  is  not  ascribed 
to  Giotto  ;  it  ia  posaiblj  by  a  pupil,  who  shows  great  force  in 
modelling,  but  a  less  delicate  feeling  fur  form. 

A  PAKFBLET  uuder  the  ti 
lach,  0 


the  Imperial  Chancellor  is  therefore  hailed  with  gratiflcatlon  by 
tbe  German  Catholics.  He  is  by  no  means  confident  in  the 
fntufe  of  tbe  German  Empire.  He  maintains  thai  tbe  union  by 
force  or  so  many  diverse  elements  cannot  be  lasting.  But  it  is 
bis  picture  of  the  religioas  situation  in  view  of  the  recent  de- 
bates in  the  German  Parliament  whicli  is  most  welcome  lo  the 
Catholics.  "The  Catholic  Church,"  he  writes,  "is  now  moie 
lealoua,  more  compact,  more  full  of  confidence,  more  enterptHa- 
ing,  more  active,  more  ready  for  eonSicl  (perhaps  too  ready),  and 
better  organized,  than  in  the  first  half  ot  1871.  Tbe  Catholics 
boast  that  their  Church  is  crowing  in  faith,  in  the  spirit  of  sac 
tiflce,  in  devout  life,  in  leal  for  the  divine  worship.  The  influ- 
ence of  ibe  orders,  and  above  all  that  of  the  Jesuits,  haa  in- 
creased in  equal  proportion.  Around  the  friend  in  dsoger  all 
his  friends  have  rallied  in  order  to  defend,  aid,  and  counsel  him, 
as  well  as  to  love  and  comfort  him.  In  the  face  of  this  revival 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  German  Protestants  are  becoming 
divided  into  parties  more  and  more  hostile.  Numerous  pastors 
and  many  cliiiinguished  laymen  are  exerting  all  their  energies 
to  shnke  the  foundstioue  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  the  con- 
fessions of  faith,  and  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  And  io 
the  midst  of  all  this  agitation  and  disorder  in  regard  to  doctrine, 
a  complete  change  in  the  conslitution  uf  the  Protestant  churches 
is  Iwing  planned."  Herr  von  Gerlnch  denounces  the  condnct  of 
the  Prutestant  deputies  who  in  the  Reichstag  have  silently  sap- 
ported  what  be  call)  tbete  "  exceptional  and  capricious  laws." 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 


O  LOTAi.  to  the  royal  in  thyself. 
And  loyal  to  thy  land,  as  this  to  Ihee  — 
Bear  witness,  that  rememherable  day. 
When,  pule  as  yet,  end  fever.wom,  the  Prince 
Who  M'nrce  had  pluck'd  bis  flickering  life  again 
From  halfway  down  the  shadow  of  the  graven 


Past  with  thee  thro'  ibj  people  and  their  lore, 
And  London  roil'd  one  tide  of  joy  thro'  all 
Her  trebled  millions,  and  loud  leagues  of  man 
And  welcome  1  witness,  too,  tbe  siTent  cry. 
The  prayer  of  many  a  race  and  creed,  and  dime  — 
Tbnnderless  lightnings  striking  under  sea 
From  sunset  and  aunriae  of  all  thy  realm, 
And  that  true  North,  wbeieof  we  lately  beard 
A  strain  to  shame  us,  "  Keep  you  to  yourselvee ; 
So  loyal  ia  too  costly  I  Mends  —  your  lore 
la  but  a  burthen  :  loose  the  bond,  and  go." 
Is  this  the  tone  ef  emptret  here  the  faith 
That  made  us  mien  1  this,  indeed,  ber  voice 
And  meaning,  whom  the  roar  of  Hongoumont 
Left  mightiest  of  all  peoples  under  heaven  7 
What  shock  has  fool'd  her  since,  that  ahe  shonld  iiiw^ 
So  feebly  1  wealthier  —  wealthier  —  hour  by  hour  I 
The  voice  of  Britain,  or  a  ainking  lapd. 
Some  third-rate  isle  half-lost  among  ber  seas  ! 
The^e  rang  her  voice,  when  the  full  city  peal'd 
Thee  and  thy  Prince  !    The  loyal  to  their  crown 
Are  loyal  to  their  own  far  sons,  who  love 
Our  ocean-empire  with  her  bonndtess  homes 
For  ever-broadening  England,  and  her  tfaitine 
In  our  vast  Orient,  iai  one  isle,  one  isle. 
That  knows  not  her  own  greatness  :  if  she  knows 

And  dreads  it  we  are  fati'n. But  thou,  my  Qneu, 

Not  for  itself,  but  thro'  thy  living  love 

For  one  to  whom  1  mode  it  o'er  his  grave 

Sacred,  accept  this  old  imperfect  tale. 

New-old,  ano  shadowing  Sense  at  war  with  Soul 

Rather  than  that  gray  king,  whose  name,  a  ghost. 

Stream)  like  a  cloud,  man-shaped,  from  mountain  pft. 

And  cleaves  lo  cairn  and  cromlech  still ;  or  bim 

or  Geoffrey's  book,  or  bim  of  Malleor's,  one 

Tuuch'd  by  the  adulterous  flneer  of  a  time 

That  hover'd  between  war  and  wantonness. 

And  crownings  and  delbrtmenients;  take  withal 

Thy  poet's  blessing,  and  his  trust  that  Heaven 

Will  blow  the  tempest  in  the  distance  back 

From  thine  and  onrs  :  for  some  are  scared,  who  mark. 

Or  wisely  or  unwisely,  signs  of  storm. 

Waverings  of  every  vane  with  every  wind. 

And  wordy  trucklings  to  the  transient  hour, 

Aod  fierce  or  careless  looseners  of  the  faith. 

And  Softness  breeding  scorn  of  simple  life. 

Or  Cowardice,  the  child  of  Inst  for  gold. 

Or  Labor,  with  a  groan  and  not  a  voice. 

Or  Art,  with  poisonous  honey  stol'n  from  Frmnce, 

And  that  which  knows,  hut  careful  fur  itself, 

And  that  which  knows  not,  ruling  that  whidi  knows 

To  its  own  harm  ;  the  goal  of  this  great  world 

Lies  beyond  sight:  yet  —  if  our  slowly.grown 

And  crowu'd  Republic's  crowning  common  sense. 

That  saved  her  many  times,  not  fail  —  their  fears 

Are  morning  shadows  buger  than  the  shapes 

That  cast  them,  not  those  gloomier  which  forego 

The  darkness  of  that  battle  in  the  West, 

Where  all  of  high  and  holy  dies  away. 

ALFUBD   TlMHTaCMI. 


Asthma  1  —  JonoM  WhUcomb't  Remedy  !  —  PreuMd 
from  a  Germao  recipe,  obUuned  by  the  late  Jonas  Whit- 
romb  in  Kuropc.  It  is  well  known  lo  have  alleviated  thii 
diEiorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical 
skill  hod  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  caM 
of  purely  aaihinalic  chsracler  haa  it  tailed  to  give  imnie- 
diate  relief,  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  caret. 
JosBPH  BunsETT  8t  Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 

For  ak  ri{BiTATRi>  Throat,  Cocoh,  or  Cold, 
"  BroiBn'»  Bronchial  Trochet  "  are  ofTenid  with  the  fiillest 
confidence  in  their  efficacy.  Thoy  maintain  the  good  rep- 
utation thtty  have  justly  acquired. 

No  Wbstebn  Papkr  receives  greater  car*  in  ita  prep- 
aration than  the  Detroit  Tribune,  and  upon  none  u 
money  more  liberally  expended.  The  Tribunk  ia  not  * 
cheap  vehicle  for  floating  a  largo  quantity  of  advertisilMr, 
but  a  first-class  sheet,  in  which  the  advertisements  are  ia. 
item  of  minor  consideration.  It  ia  probitble  that  the  gT«»t 
majority  o(  ite  subscribers  take  no  other  paper. 
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DIMTTRI  ROUDINB. 

BT    ITAK    TnaaDENIErF,    AUTHOR    0»    "  SHOXK," 

"IJZA,"   BTC. 

iTtamiMUJai  ITKBT  aiTUBDlT.) 

VI.  (eonlinuccf.) 

Thit  met  ag&in  in  the  parlor  before  dinner,  bat  Figa- 
Kiff  did  Dot  appear.  Roudine  seemed  rather  out  of  ipirits, 
ud  he  kept  asking  PandatewBki  to  play  something  of 
BeetboTen.  ToUnsoff  sud  nothiag,  snd  kept  his  ejes 
Futened  on  the  ground.  Natalie  did  not  stir  fWim  her 
nother's  dde;  at  one  moment  ahe  irat  lost  in  thought,  and 
ilu  next  she  was  busy  with  her  work.  Bassistoff  simply 
ftored  At  Roudine,  waiting  for  him  to  utter  one  of  bis  intel- 
ligent remarks.  Three  hoars  passed  thus  uneventfully. 
Aleuodra  Pauloraa  did  not  come  to  dinner,  and  as  soon 
u  the  meal  was  finished,  Volinzoff  had  his  carri^;e 
brought  to  the  door,  and  he  drove  away  without  taking 
ksTs  of  any  one. 

He  felt  very  ill  at  ease.  For  a  long  time  he  had  been 
itt  love  with  Natalie,  but  he  had  never  fentnred  to  confess 
lii]  passion,  and  this  state  of  uncertainty  was  the  cause  of 
great  suffering  to  him.  She  was  always  glad  to  see  him, 
bin  ber  heart  was  calm ;  he  never  deceived  himself  with 
re^wct  to  the  emotion  he  excited.  He  had  never  hoped 
to  arouse  a  tenderer  feeling,  and  only  waited  for  the  time 
la  come  when  she  would  be  thoroughly  accustomed  to  him 
ud  would  consent  to  accept  him.  But  what  could  have 
»  disturbed  VolinEoff  to-day  ?  What  change  had  he 
noticed  in  this  short  time  7  Natalie  had  treated  him  as 
■lie  always  did. 

Was  it  the  sudden  thought  that  perhaps  he  did  not  un- 
^tand  Natalie's  character,  and  that  she  was  not  so  near 
liini  as  he  had  imagined  ?  Was  he  jealous  ?  Had  he  a 
preKndment  of  some  misfortune  T  ....  At  any  rate  he 
nSend,  in  spite  of  all  bis  attempts  to  control  himself. 

On  reaching   his   sister's   house   be   found   Leschnieff 


"  I  don't  know ;  I  was  bored," 

"  Was  Roudine  there  ?  " 

"  He  was." 

VolinzofT  threw  his  cap  to  one  side,  and  sat  down. 

Alexandra  Paulovna  turned  towards  him  quickly. 

"Please,  Sergius,  help  me  to  convince  this  obstinate 
■nani"  pointing  to  LeachniefT,  "  that  Roudine  is  uncom- 
monly intelligent  and  really  eloquent," 

VollnioS  muttered  a  few  unintelligible  words, 

"  1  don't  contradict  you  in  the  least,"  began  Leschnieff. 


"  I  doa't  deny  his  intelligence  and  eloquence,  I  only  say  I 
don't  like  him." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  him  ?  "  asked  VoUnzoff. 

"  I  saw  him  this  morning  at  Daria  Micbaelovna's," 
answered  Leschnieff.  "He  is  now  the  Great  Mogul  there. 
The  time  will  come  when  they  will  quarrel.  Fandalewski 
is  the  only  person  whom  she  will  never  abandon ;  but  now 
Roudine  bas  it  all  his  own  way.  Yes,  indeed,  I  saw  him. 
He  was  sitting  there,  and  she  showed  me  to  him  as  if  she 
was  saying,  '  There,  my  friend,  see  what  queer  fellows  wa 
have  about  here  I '  I'm  not  a  piece  of  fancy  stock,  to  bo 
trotted  out  before  visitors ;  so,  I  left  at  once." 

"  And  what  had  you  gone  for  ?  " 

"  About  some  surveying ;  but  that  was  a  mere  pretence, 
she  only  wanted  to  see  me.  A  fine  lady  ....  we  know 
all  about  that." 

"  Roudine's  superiority  is  what  offends  you,"  said  Alex- 
andra Paulovna  warmly  j  "that  is  what  you  can't  forgive. 
But  I  am  sure  that  his  heart  is  as  good  as  his  head.  Only 
look  at  his  eyes  when  he  "  — 

"  Speaks  of  lofty  virtue,"  said  Leschnieff,  quoting  a  line 
of  Griboiedoff. 

"  You  will  make  me  angry,  and  then  I  shall  cry.  I  am 
really  sorry  I  stayed  here  with  you  and  did  not  go  to 
Daria's.  You  don't  deserve  such  kindness.  Now  don't 
toase  me  any  more,"  she  added  plaintively.  "  Tell  me 
something  about  his  youth." 

"  Of  Roudine's  youth  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  why  not  ?  You  told  me,  you  remember,  that  you 
had  known  him  for  a  long  time,  and  very  well." 

Leschnieff  arose  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 

"  Yes,"  he  began,  "  I  know  him  well.  You  want  me  to 
tell  you  abotit  his  early  life  ?     Very  well.     He  was  bom 

in  T ,     His  father  was  a  poor  man  who  had  an  estate 

there.  He  died  young  and  left  this  only  child  to  Ms  moth- 
er's care.  She  was  an  excellent  woman  and  devoted  to 
her  son.  She  half  starved  herself  that  he  might  not  lack 
money.  He  was  educated  at  Moscow.  At  first  it  was 
one  of  his  uncles  who  paid  his  expenses  \  afterwards,  when 
Roudine  had  grown  up  and  put  on  all  his  fine  feathers,  — 
excuse  me,  I  won't  do  so  any  more,  —  it  was  a  rich  prince 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made.  Then  he  went  to  the 
university.  It  was  there  I  knew  lum,  and  very  intimately, 
too.  Of  our  life  then  I  will  tell  you  at  some  other  time. 
It  is  of  no  importance  now.     Then  he  travelled." 

Leschnieff  kept  walking  up  and  down  the  room ;  Alex- 
andra following  him  with  her  eyes. 

"  Once  gone,"  he  continued,  "  Roudine  seldom  wrote  to 
his  mother.  He  only  went  to  see  her  once,  and  then  Ux 
but  two  days.    It  was  among  strangers  that  the  poor 
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woman  died,  but  to  the  lut  she  kept  her  eyea  fastened  oa 

hla  portnut.    When  I  lived  in  T 1  used  to  go  to  see 

lier.  She  iru  a  kind  old  l«l}r,  and  rerj  hospitahle  ;  Bhe 
never  failed  to  give  me  preterred  cherries.  She  was  en- 
tinlj  devoted  to  her  son.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Petcho- 
rine  1  school  will  tell  you  that  we  are  always  inclined  to 
love  most  those  who  are  least  capable  of  feeling  any  love 
for  others ;  bat  it  seems  to  me  that  all  mothers  bve  their 
children,  especiall j  when  thej  are  away  from  them.  Some 
time  afterwards  I  met  Roudine  again,  abroad.  He  was 
liviog  with  one  of  our  Russian  ladies  who  had  interested 
herself  in  bim ;  she  was  a  sort  of  blue-stocking,  neither 
younger  nor  handsomer  than  hi tte-stoc kings  should  be. 
fie  wandered  about  for  some  time  with  her,  and  finally  left 
her —  no,  excuse  me,  the  grew  tired  of  him.  Then  I  lost 
»U  trace  of  bim.    That  is  all." 

Leschnieff  stopped,  passed  bis  h^d  over  his  face,  and 
tat  down  in  an  ann-chair  as  if  be  were  fatigued. 

"  But  do  you  know,  Michael  Michaelovitch,"  said  Alex- 
andra Paulovna,  "that  you  are  very  bad?  I  am  really 
beginning  to  think' that  yon  arc  no  better  than  Pigasoff. 
I  am  convinced  that  all  you  say  is  true,  that  you  have  not 
added  anything,  and  yet  in  what  an  unfavorable  light  you 
liave  pat  everything  I  His  poor  old  mother,  her  devotion 
to  him,  her  lonely  deatb,  that  lady  ....  what  is  tbe  need 
of  all  that  ?  Don't  you  know  that  one  might  paint  the 
lives  of  even  the  best  of  men  in  such  colors  —  and  that, 
too,  yon  will  observe,  without  adding  anything  —  that 
erery  one  will  be  frightened?     It  is  a  sort  of  back- 

Leschnieff  arose  and  b^an  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room  Again. 

"  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  deceive  you,"  he  said 
finally.  "1  am  no  backbiter.  To  be  sure,"  he  added, 
after  a  brief  pause,  "  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
what  you  say.  I  have  not  treated  Roudine  too  severely; 
bnt — who  knows?  —  he  may  have  changed  since  then; 
perhaps  I  have  not  been  fair  towards  him." 

"  Tien  promise  me  to  renew  your  acquaintance  with 
him,  to  study  him  thoroughly,  and  then  to  give  me  your 
final  judgment  of  him." 

"  Very  well,  if  yon  wish  it  ...  .  But  why  are  yon  so 
rilent,  SergiuB  Paulovitch  ?  " 

VolinaoS'  started,  and  raised  bis  bead  as  if  he  had  been 
nddenly  awakened  Irom  sleep. 

"  What  can  I  say  ?  I  don't  know  him.  Besides,  I  don't 
feel  very  well  to-day." 

"You  do  look  a  little  pale,"  said  Alexandra  Panbvna. 

"  I  have  a  headache,"  said  Volinioff,  as  he  left  the  room. 

Alexandra  Paulovna  and  Leschnieff  gated  after  him 
Utd  their  qres  met  without  their  saying  a  word.  What 
■waa  gomg  on  in  Volinzoff-s  heart  was  a  secret  to  neither 
of  them. 


MoRC  than  two  months  had  passed,  during  which  time 
Bondine  had  hardly  been  out  of  Dana's  house.  She  could 
not  be  without  him.  It  had  become  a  fixed  habit  with 
ber  to  talk  to  bim  and  listen  to  his  conversation.  Onee 
lie  wanted  to  go  away  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  spent 
all  bis  money,  but  she  gave  bun  five  hundred  rubles,  which 


did  not  prevent  him  from  borrowing  one  hundred  from 
TolinzofT.  PigasoS  vinted  Daria  Hichaelovna  mnch  lesa- 
often  than  before.  Roudine's  presence  mode  the  house 
distasteful  to  him,  and  he  was  not  the  only  one  who  had 
this  fbeling."  ' 

|.  "  I  don't  like  that  conceited  fbUow,"  lie  used  to  say ; 
"  he's  as  affected  in  bis  way  of  speaking  as  the  hem  of  a 
Rusrian  novel.  He  begins  with  an  '  I,'  and  then  he  stops 
to  admire  it  '  I,  well,  I ! '  and  he's  so  long-winded.  If 
any  one  sneezes,  he  begins  to  explain  why  he  sneezed 
instead  of  coughing.  If  he  praises  any  one,  it's  as  if  he 
were  raising  him  in  tbe  social  scale.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  begins  to  decrj  himself,  he  drags  himself  in  tlie 
mire,  so  that  you  would  think  he'd  never  dare  show  his 
face  again.  Not  at  all ;  it  only  puts  bim  in  better  spirit*, 
as  if  he'd  taken  a  glass  of  absinthe."^ 

As  for  Paodalewski,  he  was  rather  afraid  of  Roudine, 
and  treated  him  with  great  obsequiousness.  Volinzoff 
found  himself  in  a  singular  relation  to  the  new-comer. 
Roudine  used  to  call  bim  a  knight,  and  was  unceasing  in 
his  praise,  whether  in  his  presence  or  not;  but  bis  wann- 
est compliments  only  filled  Volinzoff  with  impatience  aod 
vexation.  "  He  is  making  fian  of  me,"  he  used  to  say  to 
himself,  with  a  sudden  feeling  of  hatred.  In  spite  of  ail 
his  efforts  to  control  himself,  Volinzoff  was  jealous  <^ 
him.  And  Roudine,  although  be  was  so  loud  in  ht> 
praises,  and  called  him  a  knight  while  he  borrowed  money 
from  him,  was  hardly  more  drawn  towards  him.  It  would 
not  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  define  the  feelings  ot 
these  two  men  when  they  shook  hands  warmly  with  one 
another  and  their  eyes  met. 

Bassisloff  continued  to  worship  Roudine,  and  to  listen 
greedily  to  vtery  one  of  his  words.  But  Roudine  paid 
him  very  little  attention.  Once  he  spent  the  whole  mom~ 
ing  with  him,  talking  on  tbe  most  serions  subjects,  and 
aroused  in  him  the  warmest  enthusiasm;  after  that  he  g»ie 
him  no  more  consideration. 

It  was  merely  idle  words,  when  he  expressed  bis  longing 
for  young  and  anient  souls.  Leschnieff  bad  began  to  visit 
Daria  Michaelovna,  but  Roudine  never  entered  bto  dia- 
cussion  with  him,  and  seemed  to  avoid  him.  Leschnieff, 
too,  on  his  side,  treated  bim  with  coolness,  and  never 
expressed  any  final  judgment  about  him,  much  lo  the 
annoyance  of  Alexandra  Paulovna.  She  bowed  down 
before  Roudine,  but  she  bad  confidence  in  Lesdmieff. 
All  in  Daria  Micbaelovna's  bouse  humored  Roudine's 
whims,  and  obeyed  his  slightest  wishes.  He  settled  what 
was  to  be  done  every  day.  There  could  be  no  picnic 
without  bis  approbation.  Alt  these  sudden,  improvised 
excursions  were  very  little  to  his  taste,  and  be  took  part  ia 
them  wilh  very  much  the  same  ^r  of  indifference  and 
willingness  to  be  pleased,  that  one  shows  who  joins  in  tbe 
sports  of  children.  To  compensate  for  that,  he  took  an 
interest  in  everything,  discussed  with  Daria  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate,  the  education  of  tbe  young,  and  idl 
sorts  of  business  matters.  He  listened  to  all  faer  plans 
without  any  contempt  for  the  detuls,  and  proposed 
changes  and  improvements. 

Daria  was  always  charmed  with  what  he  said,  bat  it 
never  bad  any  practical  result.  In  all  matters  connected 
with  the  house  sbe  used  to  follow  the  advice  of  her  ovei^ 
seer,  a  short,  one-eyed  old  man,  who  was  as  crafty  as  he 
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WM  ■oft-mannered.  "  What  is  old  is  fat,  what  U  new  is 
dun,"  he  used  to  say,  smiling  wisely  and  winking. 

After  Daria,  tliere  was  no  one  with  whom  Boudiae  used 
to  talk  so  often  nor  bo  long  as  with  Natalie.  He  lent  her 
books  without  any  one  knowing  of  it,  confided  to  her  his 
plans,  and  read  her  the  first  pages  of  futare  articles  and 
books.  Very  often  she  did  not  fully  understand  them,  but 
Roudine  did  not  seem  to  trouble  himself  much  about  that, 
aa  long  as  he  had  some  one  to  listen  to  him.  His  intimacy 
with  Natalie  was  not  perfectly  agreeable  to  Daria,  but  she 
■ud  to  herself,  "  Let  them  chat  together  here  in  the 
country  ;  he's  fond  of  her  as  of  any  little  girl.  There's  no 
harm  in  it ;  and  he  will  teach  her  a  great  deal.  But  at  St. 
Petersbui^  1  will  arrange  everything  on  a  different  footing." 

Daria  was  mistaken.  Roudine  did  not  talk  to  Natalie 
M  one  generally  talks  to  a  little  girl.  She  too  listened 
keenly  to  everything  he  said,  tried  to  catch  his  meaning, 
mbmitted  to  his  judgment  all  her  thoughts  and  doubts ; 
be  was  her  instructor,  her  guide.  At  fint  it  was  only  her 
head  that  was  in  a  turmoil,  but  a  young  head  is  never  long 
in  a  turmoil  before  the  heart  too  is  affected.  How  deli- 
eiona  to  Natalie  were  those  moments,  when,  as  often 
faa{:^ned,  they  were  sitting  on  the  garden-bench,  in  the 
light,  traniparent  shadow  of  an  ash-tree,  and  Roudine 
would  read  aloud  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  Hoffman,  Bettina's 
Letters,  or  Novalis,  continually  stopping  to  explain  to  her 
whatever  she  found  obscure  I  Like  most  Russian  girls  she 
did  not  speak  German  well,  but  she  understood  it  without 
difficulty.  As  for  Roudine,  he  was  familiar  with  the  whole 
romantic  and  philosophical  world  of  Germany,  and  he 
carried  Natalie  with  hini  into  this  ideal  world.  It  was  ao 
onknown  and  marvellous  world  that  was  unfolded  before 
the  eager  gaze  of  the  young  girl.  From  the  pages  of 
the  book  in  Roudine's  hand  there  streamed  wouderfid  im- 
ages, grand  and  touching,  thoughts  new  and  lof^,  which 
filled  Natalie's  soul  as  with  strains  of  enchanted  music, 
while  the  holy  fire  of  enthusiasm  burned  in  her  troubled 
bewt.  .... 

H  Tell  me,  Dimitri  Nicolaitch,"  she  said  one  day  as  she 
was  Ntting  over  her  embroidery  by  the  window,  "  are  you 
going  to  St.  Petersbni^  this  winter  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Roudine,  letting  a  book  he 
had  been  mnning  over,  fall  into  his  lap ;  "  if  I  can  get  the 
means  I  shall  go." 

He  spoke  languidly ;  all  the  morning  he  bad  seemed 
tired  and  dejected. 

"  I  think  yon  will  find  the  means." 

Roodine  shook  his  head. 

'*  Do  you  think  so  f  "  and  he  glanced  at  her  from  one 
ride,  with  a  look  fiiU  of  meaning. 

Natalie  was  about  to  answer,  but  she  stopped. 

"  See,"  began  Roudine,  pointing  towards  the  window, 
"  do  you  see  that  apple-tree  ?  It  is  broken  down  by  the 
Kbondance  of  the  fruit.    A  true  picture  of  genius." 

"  It  is  broken  because  it  had  no  support,"  answered 
N»talie. 

•■I  nDderstand  you,  Natalie;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for 
rpan  to  find  this  support" 

"  I  should  think  the  sympathy  of  others  ....  but 
uolation  at  any  rate  "  .  .  .  .  Natalie  became  embarrassed, 
and  blushed.  "And  what  are  you  going  to  do.  in  the 
counby  this  winter?  "  she  added  quickly. 


"  What  am  I  going  to  do  ?  I  shall  finish  my  long  article 
—  you  know  —  on  tragedy  in  life  and  in  art  I  told  yon 
my  design  day  before  yesterday  ;  I  will  send  it  to  you." 

"  And  shall  you  have  it  printed  f  " 

"  No." 

"  Rut  why  not?  For  whom  then  do  you  do  this  work  ?  " 

"  What  if  it  were  for  you  ?  " 

Natalie  lowered  her  eyes. 

"  It  would  be  far  above  me,  Dimitri  I^olaiitch." 

"  May  I  ask  the  subject  of  the  article  ?  "  asked  B 
modestly.     He  was  sitting  at  a  little  distance  from  them. 

"  On  tragedy  in  life  and  in  art,"  answered  Roudine. 
"  And  Mr.  BassistoS  will  read  it  too.  'Hien  I  have  not 
yet  quite  made  up  my  mind  about  the  fundament^  idea. 
Hitherto  I  have  not  given  enough  attention  to  the  tra^ 
import  of  love." 

Love  was. a  favorite  and  frequent  subject  of  Roudine's 
conversation.  At  first  Miss  Boncourt  used  to  start  and 
prick  up  her  ears  at  the  mendon  of  the  word,  like  an  old 
war-borac  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  but  gradually  she 
had  grown  used  to  it,  and  now  she  merely  pursed  her  lips 
and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  at  intervals,  whenever  she  heard 
the  word. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Natalie  modestly,  "  that  the 
tragedy  of  love  is  simply  unrequited  love." 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Roudine,  "  that  is  ratber  the 
comic  side  of  love ;  one  most  look  at  the  question  in  an 
entirely  different  way  —  go  into  it  more  profoundly 
Love,"  he  continued,  "everything  al>oat  it  is  a  mystery, 
the  way  it  appears,  grows,  vanishes.  At  one  time  it  starts 
forth  suddenly,  unmistakably,  joyous  as  the  day;  another 
time  it  smoulders  a  long  time,  like  fire  beneath  the  ashes, 
and  bursts  out  in  the  soul  when  everything  is  destroyed ; 
^ain  it  creeps  into  the  heart  like  a  serpent,  to  disappear 

as  soon Yes,  yes,  it  u  a  great  question.     And  who 

is   there   who   loves   nowadays  ?      Who    knows    how   to 
love  ?  " 

Roudine  grew  diou^tful. 

"  Why  bave  we  not  seen  Sergins  Fauloviteh  for  so  long 
a  time  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly. 

Natalie  blushed  deeply,  and  lowered  her  head  orer  her 


ork. 


"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered  ii 

"  What  a  noble,  excellent  man  t  "  said  Roudine,  rising. 
"  He  is  one  of  the  beat  types  of  the  Russian  gentleman." 

Mies  Boncourt  looked  at  him  from  one  side  with  her 
little  French  eyes, 

Roudine  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  Have  you  ever  noticed,"  he  asked,  turning  suddenly 
upon  his  heels,  "  tha:t  the  oak  —  and  the  oak  is  a  strong 
tree  —  only  loses  its  old  leaves  when  the  new  leaves  begin 
to  buret  forth  7  " 

*■  Yes,"  answered  Natalie,  "  I  have  noticed  it" 

"  It  is  the  same  way  with  old  love  in  a  strong  heart  It 
is  already  dead,  and  yet  it  survives  itself ;  and  only  a  new 
love  can  drive  it  away." 

Natalie  did  not  answer. 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?  "  she  thought. 

Roudine  stood  tor  a  moment  without  moving,  shook  his 
hair,  and  went  out. 

Natalie  went  to  her  own  room,  where  she  remained  for 
some  time  sitting  on  her  bed,  buried  in  thought    For  a 
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long  time  she  tbonght  over  those  Isat  words  of  Sondine, 
then  suddenly  she  cluped  her  huicls  and  burst  into  tears. 
Why  she  iropt  —  God  alone  knows  I  She  herself  did  not 
know  why  her  tears  burst  forth  so  suddenly.  She  dried 
them,  but  again  they  fell,  like  water  from  a  long  confined 


A  NIGHT  ON  THE  TOP  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 


I  HAS  long  entertained  the  idea  that  &  night  spent  on 
the  top  of  St  i*ftul*B  Cathedral  would  gif  e  one  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obBerving  certain  peculiar  and  interesting  enects, 
which  would  well  repay  one  for  the  slight  amount  of  incon- 
venience conaequent  on  passing  the  night  in  that  elevated 

Choosing,  therefore,  a  favorable  time  when  the  sky 
was  clear,  and  the  glasB  at  "  set-fair,"  I  obtained  the 
requisite  permission  from  the  cathedral  authorities,  and 
having  made  arrangements  with  the  very  obliging  chief 
vercer,  I  presented  myself,  in  company  with  two  friends, 
at  £e  north  door  of  the  cathedral,  at  about  eight  o'clock 
on  a  certain  evening  in  August  iost.  We  had  provided 
ourselves  with  something  to  eat  and  drink,  plenty  of  wraps 
and  overcoats,  a  telescope,  a  good  binocular,  a  dark-lan- 
tem,  and  a  thermometer ;  and  thus  fortified,  we  proceeded 
at  once  up  the  long  flights  of  stairs  to  the  golden  gallery, 
where  we  proposed  to  pass  the  night. 

We  had  the  privilege,  however,  of  retiring  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  dome  as  often  as  we  wished ;  and  on  a  small 
but  convenient  landing,  some  forty  or  fifty  steps  from  the 
top,  where  there  was  just  room  for  three  people,  very 
closely  packed  side  by  side,  we  spread  our  rugs,  for  the 
purpose  of  lying  down   when  we  felt  inclined.     The  last 

Sleams  of  daylight  were  still  lingering  in  the  northwestern 
ty  when  we  first  emerged  from  the  small  doorway  open- 
ing on  to  the  golden  gaOery ;  but  even  at  that  early  period 
of  the  night,  me  sight  which  met  our  gaze  below  was  one 
of  those  which  dwell  in  the  memory  for  a  life-time.  Thou- 
sands of  tamps  were  gleaming  like  stars  immediately  l>e- 
low  us,  and  spreading  for  miles  around.  London  was  lit- 
OTally  mapped  out  in  gleaming  jets ;  the  long  Unes  of 
the  streets,  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, the  course  of  the  river,  and  the  bridges,  all  showing 
with  marvellous  distinctness.  The  railway  stations  pre- 
sented a  remarkable  appearance,  forming  with  their  multi- 
tudinous lamps  bright  constellations  amid  the  hosts  of  lights 
below.  The  effect,  too,  was  pleasingly  diversified  by  the 
many  bright  red  signal-lights  which  stood  out  in  vivid  con- 
trast to  the  whiter  clusters  around.  As  the  darkness  deep- 
ened, we  could  discern  the  lights  farther  and  farther  away, 
until  they  could  be  traced  even  on  the  distant  heights  of 
Highgate,  where  they  melted  away  to  mingle  at  last  with 
the  stars,  which  by  this  time  were  beaming  from  alt  parts 
of  the  heavens.  It  seemed  as  though  we  h^  been  suddenly 
transported  to  some  point  in  space,  from  which  we  could 
gaze  upon  the  starry  hosts  both  above  and  below  us. 

We  were  remarkably  fortunate  in  being  favored  on  this 
night  of  all  olhers  with  a  fine  effect  of  aurora  borealis. 
At  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  northern  sky  brightened,  and 
soon  after  some  fine  white  streamers  shot  upwards  towards 
the  zenith,  varied  by  those  beautiful  and  mysteriously 
shifting  crimson  lights,  which  so  enhance  the  beauty  of 
these  auroral  displays,  coming  and  going  like  blushes  on 
the  cheek  of  a  brunette,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  timile, 
without,  as  Mr.  Welter  says,  ■'  verging  on  the  poetical." 
Up  to  a  late  period  of  the  night,  in  addition  to  the  lamps 
of^the  streets,  railways,  and  bridges,  there  were  of  course 
myriads  of  gleams  from  windows,  skylights,  and  doorways 
spread  over  the  vast  masses  of  houses  between  the  princi- 
pal streets;  but  as  midnight  approached,  these  died  out 
one  by  one,  until,  in  the  small  hours  of  Oie  morning,  the 
only  lights  visible  were  those  of  the  main  thoroughfares 
and  the  railway  stations,  which  now  stood  out  from  the 


inrronnding  gloom  with  increased  brilliancy-  The  da^ 
interspaces  in  which,  as  the  moon  had  set,  not  th«  faintert 
outline  of  a  roof  or  chimney  could  be  traced,  presented  a 
very  solemn  aspect.  It  seemed  as  if  all  human  habitatiocis 
had  been  blotted  out,  and  nothing  but  a  black  void  existed 
where  so  late  the  signs  of  activity  and  life  shone  out  from 
fkr  and  near. 

We  had  been  very  carious  to  know  whether  the  street 
noises  would  entirely  cease.  I  was  hoping,  indeed,  that  at 
some  period  of  the  night  or  morning  there  might  be  a  ces- 
sation of  all  sounds,  so  that  we  mi^ht  have  enjoyed  the 
solemn  stillness  from  onr  novel  and  isolated  position.  In 
this,  however,  we  were  destined  to  be  disappointed.  There 
was  never  a  single  moment  throughout  the  night  when  the 
sounds  wholly  ceased.  Of  course,  when  we  first  emerged 
into  the  gallery,  the  .familiar  deafening  roar  of  the  bnsr 
streets  rose  up  to  us  with  startling  distinctness  in  the  still 
eveninz  air.  Towards  midnight,  however,  these  had  con- 
siderably diminished,  and  we  Uioi^ht,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
traffic  within  the  cily  proper  would  certainly  cease  after 
the  latest  trains  had  arrived  and  departed  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case.  Towards  two  o'clock  the  continuota  roar 
had  almost  entirely  ceased,  but  the  sounds  from  sinKle 
cabs  or  carriages  still  disturbed  the  ear  which  was  reallj 
longing  for  rest  The  Hansoms  were  the  chief  enemies 
to  repose.  Throughout  the  whole  night  we  could  see 
their  lamps  flitting  along  like  fire-fiiei  amid  the  gloom, 
across  a  distant  bridge,  or  along  a  neighboring  stveet- 
Once  or  twice  the  sound  even  of  these  had  almost  died 
away,  when  a  far-oO"  railwav  whistle  struck  upon  the  ear, 
or  a  market  wagon  came  lumbering  along  the  roadway 
immediately  beneath  as  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  I  had 
also  anticipated  an  entire  cessation  of  light  and  sound  at 
the  rulway  stations,  but  truns  of  one  kind  or  another 
seemed  to  contioue  throi^hout  the  night,  and  the  li^ta 
were  not  pen-eptibly  diminished.  The  most  prominent 
among  the  stations  visible  were  Waterloo,  Farringdon 
Street,  Broad  Street,  and  London  Bridge.  The  huge  roof 
of  Cannon  Street  obscured  the  station  lights,  and  at>- 
slTucted  also  the  lights  on  London  Bridge.  A  notable  ex- 
ception to  the  gloom  of  the  spaces  between  the  streets  was 
the  light  from  the  various  printing-offices.  Printing- House 
Square,  the  TeUgraph  Office,  and  many  others,  which  w« 
did  not  recoznise,  snone  out  vividly  from  the  surrounding 
gloom ;  and  long  before  daybreak,  the  pulTs  of  steam  ism- 
ing  from  their  roofs  told  of  the  busy  machines  and  the 
thousands  of  active  bands  laboring  through  the  night  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  multitudes  who  would  pour  fbrtli 
at  early  morning  with  that  insatiable  appetite  for  ueva 
which  IS  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  present  genera- 
One  of  the  most  curious  effects  was  the  sound  of  the  va- 
rious clocks ;  and  as  there  were  some  twenty  of  them  within 
hearing  which  persisted  in  striking  the  hours  and  quartetv 
throughout  the  night,  they  certainly  did  their  utmost  to 
dixpcl  the  hope  we  had  entertained  of  a  period  of  compar- 
quiet.     Some  minor  clocks  in  the  immediate  vicinity 


commenced  several  seconds  before  the  real  time,  like  drop- 
piog  shots  from  skinnisbers  before  a  battle.  These  rajndlv 
increased,  until  presently  the  deep  boom  of  Big  Ben  rolled 


towards  us  on  the  still  air;  but  almost  before  the  ear  had 
caur;ht  the  sound,  the  full  voice  of  St.  Paul's  answered  tfaa 
challenge,  and  sent  forth  its  deafenini;  tones,  which  in  ths 
dead  of  night  seemed  literally  to  shake  the  building.  In 
these  two  all  other  sounds  seemed  for  the  time  merged,  but 
lonz  after  they  had  ceased,  the  "  clamor  and  the  clangor 
of  me  bells  "  was  continued  from   many  a  steeple  fisr  sad 

One  villainous  little  chime  —  out  of  charity,  I  forbMT 
to  mention  its  name  — struck  up  with  a  huvh,  disao- 
nant  tone,  long  after  the  olhers  had  all  ceased,  as  if  it 
were  not  satisfied  to  join  in  the  general  chorus,  bat  man 
display  its  vain  incompetence  in  the  most  prominent  mmI 
imtalmg  manner  possible. 

I  had  been  hoping  that  my  compaoioos  would  feel  tlte 
necessity  of  seeking  some  repose,  so  that  I  might  for  a 
time  be  left  to  my  own  solitary  musings  over  the  novelty 
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spRmaiNa  a  Mum. 


oT  mj  poritioQ  at  the  dead  of  night-  And  eo  it  hnppeDed. 
For  mbout  an  hour  I  was  left  in  undisturbed  posieMion  of 
die  gallery,  and  litting  ftloae  in  one  of  the  niches  gazing 
o  tab  scene  below,  many  solemn  thonghts  of  the  present 


Mkd  the  past  of  necenitj  filled  mj  mind.  Thoughts  of  the 
tbossands  sleeping  below  seeking;  obtivioo  firom  the  throbs 
of  pleasure  and  oi  pain  that  would  recommence  with  iresh 
Titalityfon  the  morrow  —  thoughts  of  the  anxious  watch- 
en  by  sick-beds  longing  ea^erlj  for  the  dawn  and  the  re- 
newed life  which  comes  with  the  morning  tight ;  or  per- 
h^M  (a*  it  needs  must  be  in  hundreds  of  homes  beneath 
Df  very  gaze)  to  look  npon  the  face  of  death  —  of  distant 
~~Te]«,  prolonged  through  the  night  —  of  brains  still  busy 


by  the  midnight  lamp  —  of  the  intr^aea,  the  vlco,  and  the 
iqaalid  pOTerty  of  this  vast  city.  Unconsciously,  too,  my 
mmd  dnited  into  the  past,   recalling  the  time  when  all 


London  lay  within  a  good  bow-shot  of  the  plaee  where  I 
■at,  and  Old  St.  Panra  stood  with  its  square  tower  on  this 
lery  apot,  before  the  magnificent  creation  of  immortal 
Wr«D  had  entered  into  bis  busy  brain,  or  the  hope  (des- 
liiMd  to  be  realized)  of  seeing  bis  labor  completed. 
Thoughts,  too,  of  that  fatal  year  came  back,  wnen  a 
guer,  placed  where  I  now  was,  might  have  looked  upon 
miles  of  fire  cousamiDg  a  pl^ue-atricken  city,  and  with 
its  seething,  roaring  tide  ticking  up  the  old  cathedral 
itself,  u  easily  as  the  advancing  flood  consumes  a  child's 
miinic  fortreaa ;  and  as  the  bell  again  chimed  the  hour,  I 
lecsUed  the  story  of  the  sentry  at  distant  Windsor,  who 
keini  the  old  clock  strike  thirteen,  thus  proving  that  he 
could  not  have  been  asleep  on  his  post,  and  thereby  saved 


At  this  point  I  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of 
lyfiieadsfroiu  hisuap  on  the  landing,  yawning 


the  dull  li^ht 


mvft 

M^,  aod  looking  decidedly  "  seedy 

which  was  beginning  to  appear  in  the  east     Snatching 

'hiH  an  hour's  sleep  myself,  I  returned  to  Uie  gallery,  in 

(Bticipation  of  the  effect  which  I  hoped  would  prove  the 

mat  interettiue  we  had  witnessed  —  namely,  sunrise  over 

Ibe  smokeless  city,  and  the  view  of  London  to  its  farthest 

The  morning  light  had  considerably  increased,  creep- 
ing cool  and  gray  over  the  house-tops,  revealing  their 
nm>  and  chimneys  once  more,  and  causing  the  innumera- 
Ub  churches  aroimd  to  stand  out  with  startling  diatinct- 
MM.  A  curious  effect  might  now  be  obaerved  in  the 
■tteet*  below  stiU  lit  by  the  gaa,  and  which  by  contrast 
viththe  cold  light  of  morning  on  the  innumerable  houge- 
tc^  appeared  oT  a  deep  orange  color,  or  as  if  the  streets 
w  bwD  strewn  with  red  sand.  Sounds  of  human  life, 
tix^  began  to  increase.  The  red  post-office  vans  were  in 
Ml  activity  ;  the  early  coffee-stall-keepen  were  wending 
tlKir  way  to  the  several  stations ;  the  wagons  were  increas- 
iif  in  nnmbers  ;  and  the  pedeatriana  were  beginning  to 
lluwia  the  streets  even  at  this  early  hour.  The  river  pre- 
I  Knted  a  beautiful  appearance.  It  was  as  calm  as  a  mirror, 
and  every  bridge,  boat,  and  barge  wiu  reflected  in  the  most 
■arvsllous  manner  from  the  unruffled  surface.  Presently, 
Ok  dim  outline  of  the  hills  around  Highgate  began  to  loom 
Aroogh  the  milt,  and  I  fondly  imagined  that  my  hopes  of 
Muig  able  to  Be«  the  country  all  round  Loudon  were  about 
to  be  realized. 
Alaa  1  man  is  doomed  to  disappointment  1 
The  ann  roeo  with  unusual  majesty  and  glory — .the  sky 
•«Aead  was  one  mass  of  blue  aod  gold  ;  but  uprising 
iw  Ibe  snn  came  a  white  and  envious  mist  creeping  on- 
wra  from  the  east,  shotting  out  with  a  dense  veil  every 
ohiect  beyond  the  radius  of  half  a  mile,  and  at  once  dis- 
pelling every  hope  of  a  panoramic  Tiew,  before  tbe  smoke, 
™™  already  began  to  cnrl  up  from  many  a  chimney, 
supersede,  or  minffle  with  the  mist. 


dnutdct 


Ottering  a  jutoan  over  our  disappointment,  yet  by  no 
niMna  regretting  our  novel  undertaking,  we  descended 
**"  oar  loiiy  eminence,  and,  bag  in  band,  emerged 
^  the  cathedral,  exciting,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
™  nupicioni  glances  of  more  than  one  early  police- 
■«!,  ss  we  wended  our  way  to  the  nearest  Metropolitan 


SPRINGING  A  MINE. 

It  was  curious  and  pleasant,  so  certain  of  Mr.  Merdock's 
clients  held,  to  discern  tbratigb  his  office  windows  —  heav- 
ily barred  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  burglarious  —  a 
small  patch  of  enclosed  land,  ricu  in  rank  grass,  and  shaded, 
little  as  it  needed  shade,  for  the  neighboring  houses  hemmed 
it  in  on  all  sides,  by  an  old,  stunted,  murkv  elm-tree.  The 
land  had  originally  pertained  to  a  chnrcti  that  had  Ions 
since  vanished.  Somelimes,  afler  a  ghostly-looking,  soli- 
tary aheep,  coming  none  knew  Irom  whence,  or  by  whose 
authority,  bad  been  turned  into  the  enclosure,  and  had 
cropped  and  munched  away  the  long  grass,  faint  outlines 
of  recumbent  tombstones  could  be  traced  whitening  here 
and  there  the  vegetation.  Within  living  memory  no  inter- 
ment had  taken  place  there  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  tbe 
adjoining  buildings  took  little  heed  of  it  now,  except  now 
and  then  to  turn  it  to  account  as  a  dust-bin,  a  receptacle  for 
broken  glass  and  crockery,  cinders,  titter,  refuse,  and  rub- 
bish of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Merdock's  offices  were  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  ram- 
bling old  bouse  in  one  of  the  tortuous,  conSned  thorough- 
fares  of  Walbrook.  His  private  room  was  at  the  back  of 
the  building,  and  thus  obtained  its  feeble  sort  of  rural  ont- 
look.  He  was  a  solicitor  of  sound  repute,  enjoying  an 
excellent  practice ;  a  tall,  lean,  elderly  man,  with  gootf  fea- 
ture!, worn  very  sharp  by  time  and  hard  work  at  his  calling. 
His  tall,  bald  forehead  had  the  look  of  old  parchment,  or  of 
discolored  ivory;  bis  sallow  fece  was  deeply  lined  and  very 
gaunt.  Yet  his  aspect  betrayed  no  trace  of  ill  health  or  of 
premature  decay.  He  was  alert  of  movement ;  the  fringe 
of  hair  at  the  back  of  his  bald  head  was  still  a  dense  black ; 
there  were  no  threads  of  silver  in  the  aharply-trimmed, 
crescent-shaped  whiskers  he  wore  on  his  high  cheek-bones  ; 
although  bis  lips  were  colorless,  his  teeth  were  sound  and 
white,  and  his  gray  eyea  twinkled  piercingly  beneath  hii 
heavy  pent-bouse  brows.  He  was,  plainly,  a  wiry,  spare 
man,  who  could  atill  endure  much  wear  and  tear,  and  make 
a  good  fight  with  time. 

Mr.  Uerdock  sat  at  bis  desk  —  idly  for  the  moment  — 
glancing  now  at  the  green  enclosure  to  be  seen  from  hia 
window,  DOW  at  a  tin  box,  one  of  a  large  pile  of  similar  tin 
boxes,  ranged  against  the  wall  opposite  to  him,  now  at  the 
Times  newspaper,  spread  out  before  him.  With  a  medita- 
tive air  he  was  rubbine  the  palm  of  his  large,  yellow,  bony 
hand  against  his  very  blue  cnin,  for  bis  stronz  black  beard 
opposed  a  Btout  resistance  to  tbe  razor,  let  turn  ply  it  as 
persistently  as  he  miefat.  He  paused  to  take  noisily  a  huge 
pinch  of  snuff,  and  then  passed  a  large  scarlet  and  pnce 
silk  pocket-handkerchief  across  his  face. 

"  Poor  Delpratt  I  "  he  said,  with  a  glance  at  the  tin  box. 
The  legend  Thr  Dblpbatt  Tbust  was  inscribed  upon  it 
in  dim  gold  letters.  "  Dead  1  "  He  gazed  from  tbe  window 
at  die  waving  grass  and  tbe  murky  elm  of  the  graveyard 
without.  "  Four  days  ago  1 "  He  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
newspaper.  It  contained  amon^  its  advertisements  of 
deatha  the  following  brief  notifiuation  ;  — 

"  On  the  SOth  ol  November,  at  tbe  Manor  House,  Lapton, 
Hants,  EuBTACB  Vure  Delpbatt,  aged  filly-seven.'^ 

Mr.  Merdock  sbook  his  head  mournfully,  sighed,  and 
then  shrugged  his  shoulders,  making  an  effort,  as  it  seemed, 
to  dismiss  a  diatresaing  subject  from  his  mind.  Just  then 
one  of  his  clerks  entered  and  handed  him  a  card.  He 
started  as  he  read  the  name  it  bore.  Afler  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  said,  "  You  must  show  him  in.  Booth." 

A  young  man  entered,  dressed  in  deep  mourning. 

''Mr.  Ernest  Delpratt?"  Mr.  Merdock  was  reading 
aloud  tbe  name  on  the  card. 

"  Yon  have  forgotten  me,  I  see,  Mr.  Merdock.  But  it  is 
not  surprising.  We  have  not  met  for  some  years.  I  know 
that  I  am  much  changed  in  appearance.     I  was  a  mere  boy 

*-  Pray  be  seated." 

He  was  now  perhaps  abont  thirty  \  wearing  a  thick,  red- 
brown  beard,  and  ratJier  long  hair  falling  negligently  across 
his  tbrehead.    His  natural  pallor  was  no  (toubt  increased 
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in  effect  b^  the  blkck  cIotheB  he  wore.  But  hia  complexion 
wai  of  that  deadly  whiteneai  which  knows  little  vuiation, 
ftnd  reeiats  all  influence  of  temperature,  refuging  to  be 
bronzed  by  the  bud,  or  reddened  by  exposure  to  the  wind. 
It  was  late  in  the  year,  but  the  weather  was  unnaturally 
■ultry.  Still  it  had  not  brought  any  increase  of  color  to 
hii  face ;  only  the  glisten  of  clamminesB  on  the  surface  of 
hii  Bkin. 

"  You  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  sad  occnrrence  that 
hoc  brought  me  here  ?  " 

"I  have  only  just  read  la  the  Tima  of  Mr.  Delpratt's 
death."  Mr.  Merdock's  manner  was  reserred,  even  dis- 
tent. 

*'  You  knew  hiai  intimately?  " 

"  I  can  scarcely  say  bo  much  as  that.  I  saw  him  fre- 
quently at  one  time.  But  of  late  years  we  seldom  met.  1 
rarely  quit  London,  he  rarely  TisiMd  it.  Still  I  regarded 
him  as  a  friend.  I  heard  from  him  occasioaally.  He  was 
kind  enough  always  to  address  me  in  the  most  cordial 
'  terms.    I  have  learnt  of  his  death  with  extreme  regret." 

"  But  you  were  his  professional  adviser ;  you  know  mwe 
of  his  private  affairs  than  any  one  1 " 

"  That  may  be  so,"  said  Mr.  Mcrdock,  coldly. 


"  He  executed  a  will,  i 


agoV 


yoiir  presence,  some  t 


Mr.  Merdock  made  no  reply. 

"  I  should  explain,"  the  young  man  went  on,  "  that  as  hU 
sole  surviving  relative  "  — 

"  Pardon  me,"  Merdock  interrupted,  "  legally  speaking, 
the  late  Mr.  Delpratt  had  no  relatives." 

"  Perhaps  so  —  but  he  always  regarded  and  spoke  of  me 
«s  his  cousin,  or  rather  as  his  first  cousin  once  removed.  I 
dierefore  deemed  it  my  duty  to  search  for  his  will  to  ascer- 
tain if  be  had  expressed  in  it  any  instructions  in  relation  to 
his  funeral.  I  hope  that  you  see  nothing  objectionable  in 
that?  " 

Mr.  Merdock  merely  bowed.  He  avoided  any  statement 
of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

"  The  will  1  found  contained  no  inBtnictJons  of  the  kind 
referred  to.  Further  of  its  terms  I  need  not  speak  just 
now ;  especially  as,  the  document  having  been  drawn  by 
you,  you  are  ab^ady  acquainted  with  its  contents." 

"  The  only  will  of  which  I  know  anything,"  said  Mr. 
Merdock,  after  a  minute's  deliberation,  "  was  executed  bv 
the  lostator  in  my  presence  some  ten  years  ^o.  The  will 
was  engrossed  in  duplicate  —  a  course  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
recommending  in  sueh  cases  —  as  a  matter  of  prudence  and 
precaution.  One  copy  is  now  in  my  iron  safe.  The  other, 
the  testator  took  into  bis  own  keeping.  That  is,  I  presume, 
the  document  to  which  you  have  been  referring." 

"  No  doubt." 

"  Let  us  be  quite  sure,"  said  Mr.  Merdock,  still  with  his 
air  of  deliberation.  He  left  the  room.  Presently  he  re- 
turned.    "  The  will  bore  date  the  18th  of  March,  1659." 

"  That  is  the  will  in  question.  It  was  found  in  Mr.  Del- 
pratt's deek." 

"  You  found  none  of  later  date  ?  No  will  or  codicil  ?  " 
"  Ko,  diough  I  made  careful  search.  Some  rough  memo- 
randa as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property  1  did  find,  but 
these  were  noBtgned — mere  notes  of  an  informal  charac- 
ter.    Nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  will.      You  know  of 

"  1  know  of  none." 

There  was  a  pause.     Mr.  Merdock  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  Mr.  Delpratt  died  rather  suddenlv  —  that  is  to  say,  he 
had  been  suffering,  as  all  his  housenold  well  knew,  from 
disease  of  the  heart  of  long  standing.  Still  none  looked 
for  his  illness  terminating  fatally  at  so  early  a  dale.  His 
medical  attendant  visited  him  frequently  of'^Iate.  He  was 
not  present,  however,  when  the  sad  event  occurred.  He  is 
fiiliy  satisfied,  however,  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  He  at- 
tributes it  to  aneurismal  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  I  am 
not  doctor  enough  to  understand  precisely  his  meaning." 

The  young  man  dabbed  biB  white  face  with  his  handkei^ 
ohiat.  He  was  much  moved,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
continued. 

"  I  need  hardly  say  that  my  couHn'a  death  haa  been  a 


heavy  blow  to  me.  As  yon  know,  Mr.  Merdock,  in  tJinei 
past  there  were  many  difierences  between  us  — due  to  my 
lolly,  to  my  misconduct,  I  am  now  prepared  fully  to  admit. 
But  we  had  been  reconciled.  We  were  on  intimate  and 
affectionate  terms.  I  regarded  him  as  my  benefactor,  and 
was  deeply  grateful  for  all  he  had  done  for  me.  Most  on- 
fortunatcly  I  was  absent  fh>m  the  house  at  the  time  aS  hit 
death." 

Mr.  Merdock  was  silent,  but  he  now  seemed  from  nnda 
his  beetli>g  brows  to  eye  his  visitor  with  a  new  t 


at^-acied  perhaps  by   the  reslleSEOeM 
mng  man's  manner.     He  moved  oneasily 
1  his  chair,  shifting  his  position  constantly,  and  twisting 


a  string  by  the  unconscious  coator- 
>  attend  the 


that  marked  the  yonne  \ 

'lis  chair,  sbiftin 

handkerchief  u 

dons  of  bis  hands. 

"  I  had  left  the  house  early  in  the  morning  ti 
meet  at  some  few  miles  distance  &om  Luplon.  It  wai  late 
when  I  returned.  My  cousin  bad  then  been  dead  soiue 
hours.  Coming  up  to  London,  to  troasact  some  business 
that  could  not  be  postponed,  I  resolved  to  call  upon  yon, 
Mr.  Merdock.    In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  requeat  tbatyoo 

ill  attend  the  funeral,  which  i*  fixed  for  the  27tfa,  at  notMi, 

id  in  the  next  place  to  hag  that  you  will  act  on  my  ba- 
half,  as  my  legal  adviser,  in  the  new  poution  that  devolves 
upon  me  under  the  terms  of  Mr.  Delpratt's  will." 

"  I  shall  attend  the  funeral,  of  course,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"  I  have  sincere  respect  fur  the  memory  of  my  late  friand. 
I  shall  attend.  If  you  please,  in  mv  character  as  profcMional 
adviser,  during  many  years,  of  the  deceased." 

"  A  carriage  shall  meet  the  early  train  from  town  at  Ad- 
dover —  the  nearest  station  to  Luplon  Manor." 

"  Any  buuness  arrangements  in  regard  to  your  own  fu- 
ture position  it  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  defer  until  after 
the  funeral." 

"  As  you  think  best.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Merdock.  I 
will  only  add  a  hope  that  you  will  dismiss  any  prejudice 
you  may  have  formed  against  me  in  relation  to  my  lUe  in 
the  past.  I  do  assure  you  that  1  am  a  different  man-  I  am 
not  now  aa  you  once  knew  me.     Good  morning." 

They  shook  bands  and   parted.     &lr.  Merdock  resumed 
his  desk,  after  carefully   rubbing  his  fingers  with  his  ulk 
It  so  cold  a 


handkerchief     They  had  been  li 


d  and  clammy  1^ 


that  day,  or  he  was  preoccupied ;  bis  attention  ' 
sorbed  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  friend  and  client, 
Eustace  Yere  Delpratt.  He  found  a  difficulty  in  devoting 
hinself  to  other  matters.  He  sat  idly  In  hia  chair,  glancing 
DOW  at  the  tin  box,  now  at  tfae  first  column  of  the  Tinu* 
newspaper,  now  atUie  graveyard  outside  hia  window.  And 
at  intervals  he  studied  the  card  of  Mr.  Ernest  Delpratt. 

Later  in  the  day  the  lawyer's  room  was  abruptly  entered 
by  Mr.  Piiley,  the  secretary  of  the  Albatross  InsnraDce 
Company,  of  which  institution  Mr.  Merdock  had  been  for 
many  years  lLb  solicitor. 

"  I  was  passing,  Merdock,  so  I  thought  I'd  look  in,"  said 
Mr.  Pixley,  an  active,  bustling  gentleman,  who  always  de- 
clined a  chair,  finding  that  he  could  talk  with  greater  ease 
if  permitti^il  an  trect  posture,  with  space  for  free  movement 
and  gestii:ulution.  "  We're  in  for  a  heavy  claim.  Hie 
matter's  not  ripe  for  discussion,  bat  it's  worth  mentioning. 
I  don't  say  that  it's  suspicious  as  yet ;  but  it's  odd,  and 
sooner  or  later,  I  take  it,  you'll  have  to  look  into  it  for  na. 
Yet  the  parties  are  of  great  respectability ;  they  always 
are,  I  notice,  in  cases  of  an  unpleasant  complexion.  And 
it's  odd,  as  I  sud.  The  life  only  dropped  tour  days  ago. 
Yet  already  it's  be*u  thought  advisable  to  notify  the  fact 
to  us,  and  the  party  most  interested  has  called  in  person 
at  Ihie  office.  Now  I  consider  that  rather  itharp  woi^ 
What  can  be  the  reason  of  it  ?  IfB  a  policy  of  long 
standing  —  a  heavy  risk  —  we  divided  it  of  course  with 
other  offices,  but  still  we  stand  to  lose  a  large  amount  The 
sum  insured,  wiih  accumulated  bonuses,  makes  a  heavy- 
total,     la  it  ail  fair?     That's  the  question." 

"  That's  the  name  of  the  Bentleman  who  called  unon 
yon,"  said  Mr.  Merdock,  and  he  handed  the  secretary  Hr. 
&neBt  Delpratt's  card. 
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spBmama  a  mine. 


"The  Tery  mao  1  You've  seen  him  also?  Upon  my 
wivd  he  doeau't  let  the  graea  grow  under  hit  feet." 

"  He  didn't  come  here  about  the  insurance :  but  I  happen 
to  know  a  good  deal  about  the  case.  The  late  Mr.  Del- 
pratt  was  a  clioot  of  mine.  It  was  through  me  the  insurance 
was  effected.  He  was  the  natural  sou  of  old  Joshua  Del- 
pTBtt,  who  bequeathed  tohiui  abeolutely  the  Luptoo  Manor 
MtAte  —  a  property  of  considerable  value  in  Hampshire. 
Joahua  DelpraCt  was  never  married.  His  presumptive 
heir  was  hia  nephew,  Delamere  Delpratt,  the  father  of  Er- 
nest.    You  follow  me?  " 

"  You're  getting  complicated.     But  at  present,  I  under- 

"  De]amere  Delpratt  was  a  scoundrel,  and  Joshua  pro- 
clMfoed  his  intention  to  leave  all  he  possessed  to  Eue^ce, 
lather  thao  to  his  nephew,  Delamerc,  who  bad  brought  dis- 
grace upon  the  famif/.  To  assist  Delamere  Eustace  bor- 
rwed  a  large  ium  of  money.  Thie  was  in  Joshua's  lifetime, 
mind.  Eustace  could  not  of  course  charge  the  estates, 
which  he  was  only  to  acquire  under  the  will  of  a  man  who 
was  still  living,  and  who  might  at  any  time  change  his 
mind  as  to  the  disposal  of  bis  property.  The  only  security 
Eastace  could  offer  was  his  reversionary  interest  in  a  gum  in 
tlie  funds  iovested  for  the  benefit  of  bis  mother,  and  the 
!<Dbject  iodeed  of  the  Delpratt  Trust,  the  deeds  and  papers 
of  which  are  in  that  tin  box  beside  you.  Further,  he  could. 
»s  lie  did,  insure  his  life  heavily,  lodge  the  policies,  and 
bind  himself  to  pay  the  premiums  regumrly.  Of  the  money 
advanced  Eustace  never  touched  a  half-penny.  All  was 
abeorbeil  by  Delamere.  On  coming  into  possession  of  the 
estates,  Eustace  paid  off  the  loan,  but  thought  it  worth 
frhile  to  keep  up  the  policies.  He  had  especially  in  view 
the  benefit  of  the  legitimate  members  of  the  family.  Of 
these  the  man  you  saw  to-day  "  — 

"I  did  not  see  him,"  iDterrupted  Mr.  I^Iey.  "  1  was 
eiDgaged  when  he  called.  But  1  beard  of  his  visit  from 
the  assistant^secretary,  who  had   some  conversation  with 

"  Well,  of  these  Ernest  Delpratt  is  now  the  sole  repre- 
sentative ;  for  Delamere,  his  father,  died  of  drink,  many 
j-ears  ago,  leaving  no  other  issue.  Eustace,  my  old  fKend 
and  client,  left  no  children.  Here  you  have,  briefly  told, 
the  story  of  the  Delpratts." 

"  Then  this  Ernest  is  the  last  of  the  race  ?  " 
"The  last  of  the  race." 

"  His  father,  you  sav,  was  a  scoundrel ;  and  he  ?  " 
"  Well,  I'd  rather  defer  my  opinion.  We  mastn't  be  in 
a  horry.  He  is,  clearly —  and  there  he's  wrong.  Hurry, 
needless  hurry  —  and  hurry  is  generally  aeedless  —  pro- 
vokes distrust.  The  case  most  be  looked  into,  bnt  very 
quietly." 

"  In  suspicious  cases  "  — 

•■  Mind,  I  don't  say  that  this  is  suspicious  as  yet,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Merdock. 

"  Let  me  continue.  !□  suspicious  cases  what  we  have  to 
inquire  is,  who  is  the  person  who  benefits  by  the  death  of 
the  insured  ?  If  wrong's  beeo  done,  there  must  be  an  in- 
ducement, a  motive  for  it.     Find  out  that,  and  "  — 

"  My  dear  Pixley,  hadn't  you  better  leave  it  all  to  me  ? 
Ikm't  keep  a  dog  and  bark  yourself.  I'll  attend  to  it.  I'm 
g<Hnz  to  the  funeral  on  the  27th." 

"  Yon  are  ?     Then  I've  nothing  more  to  say ;  only  keep 
me  informed  of  everything." 
"  Of  everything.     And  mind  you  do  the  same  towards 

TtM,  night  Mr.  Merdock  left  London. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2  Ith  of  November  a  carrit^e  from 
Lupton  Manor  was  waiting  at  the  Andover  station  to  meet 
the  early  train  from  London.  Mr.  Merdock,  however,  stood 
or  Ibe  platform  of  the  station  some  time  before  the  arrival 
of  the  train.  He  was  dressed  in  deep  black,  and  looked 
■en  and  anxious.  Aniong  the  passengers  brought  down 
from  town  was  Mr.  Rxley.  Mr.  Merdock  hastened  towards 
him,  and  drew  him  aside. 

"  Yon  got  my  letter,  of  course  ?  Now  be  very  carefbl, 
Piiley.      I>OD't    say   a   word   more  than    you   can   help. 


There's  a  carriage  waiting  to  take  us  to  Lupton,  a  pleasant 
drive  over  (he  Hampshire  downs.  The  driver's  been  rest- 
ing at  the  Andover  Arms ;  he  ouly  drew  up  to  the  station 
when  the  train  was  in  sight.  He  supposes  that  we  both 
cHme  down  by  the  train.  You're  understood  to  be  mv 
clerk.  You  would  come,  and  you  must  accept  that  posi- 
tion. But  be  very  careful  what  you  say.  Not  a  word 
more  now.  You're  from  Lupton,  coachman  7  To  meet 
a  gentleman  from  I^ondon?    Quite  right" 

They  entered  the  carriage,  and  were  driven  from  tlie  ita- 

"  Pull  up  that  window,  Piiley.  That  fellow  mustn't  hear 
us.  This  IS  a  delicate  matter,  and  we  must  proceed  very 
cautiously," 

"  Well  ?    And  what's  been  done  t  " 

"I've  not  been  idle,  but,  I'll  own,  I've  but  a  poor  case  as 
yet,  I  can't  get  much  beyond  suspicion.  I  cannot  arrive 
at  proof  Still,  I've  set  two  or  three  at  work,  and  some- 
thing may  come  out  at  any  moment.  I  couldn't  appear  ac- 
tively in  the  matter  myself,  for  many  reasons.  We  must 
lull  suspicion  as  much  as  possible.  The  criminal,  if  there 
is  one  —  and,  mind,  I  won't  yet  say  that  there  is  one  —  will 
then  grow  bolder,  imprudent,  perhaps,  and  then  we  have  a 
chance." 

"  The  funeral  will  proceed?  " 

"  Not  so  loud.  Yes,  You  know,  or,  perhaps,  you  don't 
know,  what  country  corontra  are.  And  we've  scarcely  a 
pretext  for  demanding  an  inquest.  The  doctor,  a  local 
practitioner,  sticks  lo  his  aneurismal  hypertrophy.  What 
can  we  do  in  the  face  of  his  certificate  7  The  servants 
have  been  got  at,  not  by  me  -~  I  did  not  dare  go  near  the 
house  —  and  questioned  skilfully  enough,  without  awaken- 
ing their  suspicions.  Something  has  been  gathered  that 
may  be  of  importance.  A  hint  of  physic  bottles  destroyed 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Delpratt.  Bnt  it's  noth- 
ing like  clear  enough  at  present,  and  there  may  be  nothing 

"  But  if  the  funeral "  — 

"  The  funeral  doesn't  matter.    If  we've  any  evidence  to 

fo  upon,  we  can  obtain  from  the  Home  Office  an  order  for 
isintermenC.  Never  mind  about  tbe  funeral.  Get  that 
over  quietly ;  it  may  be  all  the  better  for  us." 

"  But  the  other  doctor,  who  gave  a  hint  to  Ihe  office"  — 

"  I've  teen  him,  and  it  only  comes  to  this  —  he  suspects. 
He  was  dismissed  from  attendance  upon  the  deceased  three 
weeks  ago ;  so,  you  know,  he  couldn't  have  seen  poor  Del- 
pratt during  his  last  fortnight  of  life.  Still,  be  mentioned 
some  facts  that  were  worth  notine.  At  the  same  time,  you 
know,  he  may  be  charged  with  being  actuated  by  prtnes- 
sional  Jealousy  —  a  doctor  dismissed  for  incompetence; 
that's  how  it  would  be  put  to  a  jury," 

"  But  what  does  ha  suspect  7  " 

"  Suspicions,  mind,  amount  to  nothing,  unless  you  can 
support  them  with  evidence  of  facts,  and  that  ne  can't  do 
at  present.  But  he  suspects  —  bend  your  head;"  Mr. 
Merdock  clutched  his  companion  by  the  fore-arm,  and  whis- 
pered into  his  ear  —  "he  suspects  that  the  medicines  were 
tampered  with,  and  that  death  resulted  from  the  adminis- 
tration of—  poison  —  probably  arsenic,  in  small  but  fre- 
quent doses,  Tliat  could  only  have  been  done  by  some  one 
in  constant  attendance  upon  the  deceased." 

"  And  we  know  that  Ernest  Delpratt  had  opportunities 
of  that  kind," 

"  Yes  ;  that  wc  know.  He  sat  up  some  nights  with  the 
deceased,  was  with  him,  indeed,  continually,  except  on  the 
day  of  his  death ;  then  he  was  absent,  out  all  day  —  hunt- 
ing, he  told  me.  He  lied.  I've  ascertained  that  He  did 
go  to  the  meet.  But  there  was  but  a  poor  day's  sport,  a 
short  run  with  a  young  fox,  and  a  kill  in  Darrinj^on  Plan- 
tations, only  a  few  miles  from  Lupton.  He  mi^ht  have 
been  home  by  two  o'clock.  But  he  stayed  drinking  in  a 
little  public-house  on  the  Purham  road.  So,  you  see,  he 
lied.  TTiat  doesn't  surprise  me  ;  he  was  alwaj^s  a  liar,  as 
his  father  was  before  him.  It  looks  like  administering  the 
last  fatal  dose,  and  then  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  dos- 
ing scene,  to  avoid  suspicion.  On  the  olher  hand,  an  inno- 
cent man  might  have  put  up  at  the  public,  and  afterwards, 
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beine  ashanied  of  himself,  h»Te  given  ■  falw  account  of  hii 
conduct  for  the  sake  of  decencj. 

"  He  wM  OD  good  terma  with  the  decesxed  ?  " 
"  Yes.  Not  ao  good  as  he'd  make  out,  but  still  on  good 
termi.  He'd  been  forgiven,  and  made  welcome  to  the  ma- 
nor-house. Poor  Delpratt,  I  take  it,  was  trying  to  like  him, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  young  man  had  behaved  pretty  well 
of  late.  It  had  been  differenC  fbrmerly.  In  truth,  Ernest 
wai  as  bad  as  Delamere  bad  been.  Dismissed  from  the 
army  before  he  was  twcotj  for  disgraceful  conduct  —  cheat- 
ing at  cards —  then  guilty  of  what's  called,  in  plain  terms, 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  forgei^.  Bat  the  thing  was  hashed  up, 
and  the  young  man  was  packed  off  to  Australia.  Poor 
Delpratt,  always  feeling  acutely  his  own  position,  and  do- 
ing his  best  to  serve  the  legitimate  members  of  the  family, 
gave  him  up  then  as  a  bad  job.  But  he  probably  softened 
towards  him  of  late  years,  believed  in  his  reform,  and 
viewed  him  even  afiectionately." 

"  Who  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death '(  " 
■'  No  one.  There  we're  weak.  He  had  certainly  heait 
disease  of  considerable  standing  —  sufficient,  perhaps,  tii 
account  for  his  death.  There's  only  this  to  add.  He  ii 
known  lo  have  complained  of  the  strange  taste  of  his  medi- 
cines, and  of  the  great  internal  pun  and  bumiag  thirst 
they  provoked." 

"  After  all,  aa  yon  said  yourself,  Uerdock,  just  now,  it's 
but  a  poor  case." 

"  I  repeat  it —  a  poor  case." 

"  I  don't  see  that  we've  any  gronnds  for  resisting  pay- 
ment of  the  policy." 

"  Perhaps  not,  as  yet.  But  never  rush  at  conclusions, 
Pizley.  We've  time  before  us,  and  many  things  may  hap- 
pen. And  mind,  in  any  case,  I  mean  to  spring  a  mine  upon 
that  young  man  such  as  he  little  dreams  of.  Eustace  Del- 
pratt was  my  friend.  I  don't  forget  that.  Hush  I  We've 
arrived.     Remember,  you're  my  clerk." 

The  funeral  was  of  a  simple  kind.  It  was  chiefly  remark- 
able, perhaps,  for  its  paucitv  of  mourners.  But,  as  Mr. 
Merdock  had  explained,  the  late  Mr.  Delpratt  had.  legally 
(peaking,  no  relatives.  No  "  inheritable  blood,"  to  use  the 
conveyancers'  term,  had  flowed  in  his  veins,  and  he  had 
diftd  childlesB. 

Ernest  Delpratt  was  the  chief  moamer.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  certain  members  of  his  mother's  family,  thus  in- 
directly connected  with  the  deceased.  A  clergyman  or 
two  from  neighboring  parishes,  who  bad  been  on  friendly 
tetmswith  Mr.  Delpratt,  and  whose  flocks  had  received  aid 
from  liis  benevolence ;  the  doctor,  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Mer- 
dock, were  in  attendance.  The  gentry  of  the  district  sent 
their  carrit^s,  and  round  the  grave  were  grouped  numer- 
ous tenants,  farm-laborers,  and  pcor  folk  resident  upon 
Lvpton  Manor,  who  were  moTed  to  par  a  last  tributeof^re- 
spect  to  its  departed  proprietor.  He  had  been  to  them  in- 
variably kind  and  generons  —  had  never  been  known  to 
act  harshly,  or  to  speak  ungently.  They  regretted  his  loss 
deeply  and  sincerely,  the  more  especially  that  they  seemed 
to  view  with  some  dietrttst  the  gentleman  who  was  recog- 
nized on  all  sides  as  the  future  squire  of  Lupton  Manor. 
Of  Ernest  Delpratt's  position  none  entertained  any  doubL 
It  was  Ihoroughly  understood  that  to  him  the  late  Eustace 
Del^tt  bad  bequeathed  his  entire  possessions  absolutely. 
"Keep  close  to  me,  Pixley,"  Mr.  Merdock  whispered  to 
his  friend,  afler  the  funeral  ceremony  was  concluded,  and 
the  mourners  had  returned  to  the  mBUor-honse.  Ihen  he 
added  aloud,  "  I  wish  it  to  be  fully  known  that  I  have  at- 
tended here  to-day  as  the  friend  for  many  years,  and  the 
professional  adviser,  of  the  late  Eustace  Vere  Delpratt." 

"  Ihat  u  quite  understood,"  said  Ernest  Delpratt,  rather 
Impatiently.  "  It  is  now  proposed  that  in  that  character 
you  should  read  the  will  of  the  deceased."  He  placed  upon 
the  table  a  small  packet,  the  seals  of  which  had  been 
broken. 
"  You  wish  me  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  I  wish  all  the  usual  forms  to  be  observed 
on  this  melancholy  occasion." 

"  Be  it  BO,  then.  And  yon  produce  this  document  a*  the 
last  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Eustace  Vere  Delpratt  ?  ". 


Only  a  small  party  was  Msembled  in  the  spacioua 
library  of  Lupton  Manor.  Emeat  Delpratt  moved  anx- 
iously from  one  to  the  other.  He  was  very  pale,  he  spoke 
in  low,  agitated  tones,  and  his  hands  trembled  exce«d- 

llr.  Merdock  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  tikble.  He 
placed  beside  him  a  small  black  leather  bag. 

•'  The  will  you  produce,"  he  said,  with  a  giave,  businesa- 
like  air,  turning  towards  Ernest  Delpratt,  "  bears  date 
the  IBth  of  March,  1869.  It  was  drawn  by  me,  and  noy 
name  appears  as  that  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  attesting  the 
due  execution  of  the  document  by  the  testator.  Bv  this 
will  the  whole  of  Mr.  Eustace  Delpratt's  estate,  both  real 
and  personal,  is  bequeathed  to  you,  and  you  are  appiMnted 
his  sole  executor.  You  produce  this  as  his  last  will  and 
testament  ?  You  know  of  no  other  will  or  codicil  executed 
by  the  deceased  'I  " 

"  He  executed  no  other  will  or  codicil,"  said  Kmest,  is 
a  low,  faint  voice. 

"  The  deceased  had,  however,  it  seems,  some  little  lime 
since,  contemplated  making  a  new  disposition  of  his  prop- 
erty. He  had  drawn  up  a  few  notes  and  memoranda. 
He  designed  to  make  a  huidsome  provision  for  Mr.  Ernest 
Delpratt,  but  the  residue  of  his  estate  he  proposed  to  apply 
in  a  different  way.  But  I  need  not  go  inUi  that.  Mr. 
Eustace  Vere  Delpratt  did  not  survive  to  make  a  new  will, 
and  ttiese  brief  writings  of  his  are  without  legal  value." 

Mr.  Merdock  paused,  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.  An 
intense  quiet  prevuled  in  the  room.  The  quick  breathing 
of  Ernest  was  plainly  audible  He  brushed  his  hair  from 
his  glistening,  deadly-white  face.  Then,  as  though  peroeir- 
ing  DOW  mucD  his  hand  trembled,  he  withdrew  it  hurriedly, 
and  thrust  it  out  of  sight  under  the  table.     The  other 

Srsona  present,  though  yet  well  aware  (hat  the^  were 
ely  to  bene&t  in  no  way  by  the  deceased's  disposition  of 
his  estate,  seemed  yet,  in  spite  of  themselves,  curiously 
interested  in  the  proceedings.  TTiey  were  impressed,  per- 
haps, by  the  gravity  and  deliberation  of  Hr.  Merdock's 
manner. 

"  1  have  now  to  state,"  he  conlinaed,  raising  his  Toioe 
iwhnt,  "  that  practically,  this  document  notwithstand- 
~      ace  Vere  Delpratt  died  intestate." 

urmur  of  surprise.  Ernest  Delpratt  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  raised  his  hand.  He  tried  to  speak,  bat 
his  voice  appeared  to  fail  him. 

"  Three  years  afler  its  execution,  this  will  was  revoked." 

"  By  deed  ?  "  some  one  asked. 

•'  No.  By  the  adoption  of  another  course,  not  leas  deci- 
sive.    In  fact,  by  marriage." 

"  It's  a  lie  1  "  Ernest  I^lpratt  screamed,  hoarsely. 

"  The  lale  Mr.  Delpratt,"  the  lawyer  proceeded,  calmly, 
"  was  married  in  January,  1863,  at  uie  chapel  of  the 
embassy,  in  Paris,  to  Hortenae  Leroux,  a  French  acbVM. 
Lega!  proof  of  that  marriage  I  have  with  me.  Into  the 
del  ails  of  the  matter  I  need  hardly  enter.  I  may  state, 
however,  that  in  early  life  Mr.  Delpratt  had  met  with 
severe  disappointment.  He  had  contemplated  an  alliance 
with  a  younE  ^"^Yi  ^  member  of  one  of  the  most  dislin- 
guisljed  families  of  this  county.  To  that  union  the  stain 
upon  bis  birth  was  deemed  by  the  lady's  friends  an  insn- 
perable  objection.  The  engagement,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  was  therefore  abruptly  terminated.  Mr.  Delpratt 
was  deeply  afflicted.  He  determined  never  to  mair^. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  made  this  will,  bequeathing  his 
entire  property  to  the  only  surviving  legitimate  member  of 
his  family  —Mr.  Ernest  Delpratt.  But  ha  had  reason  at 
a  later  date  to  be  much  offended  at  the  conduct  of  the  man 
his  generosity  would  have  enriched.  To  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  I  will  not  further  allude.  Mr. 
Ernest  Delpratt  left  England,  and  was  for  nearly  ten  years 
absent  in  Australia.  In  the  interval  my  late  frieua  and 
client  again  turned  bis  thoughts  towards  marriage.  He 
resolved  to  find  a  wife  among  a  class  little  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  circumstances  othis  origin.  Chance  threw 
him  in  the  way  of  this  Hortense  I.ereus.  She  is  now 
dead ;  I  will  bring  no  charge  i^unst  her,  therefore.  I  will 
only  say  that  the  was  in  every  way  unworthy  of  her  bus- 
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buid,  and  th«t  the  marriage  was  a  most  unhappy  one. 
Tba  newly-wedded  pair  separated  forever  within  a  few 
weekfl  of  their  union.  She  was  aoiply  providtd  for,  but 
Btlrvived  only  a  few  years,  meeting  her  death  tinder  very 
painful  circumstances.  Her  dress  accidentally  caught  fire, 
and  she  was  hurnt  to  death  upon  the  stage  of  the  Lyons 
Theatre.  Mr.  Delpratt's  marriage  was  kept  a  strict  secret. 
It  had  been  solemnized  privately,  and  was  known  to  very 
few.  He  never  alluded  to  it.  It  was  a  distresEing  incident 
in  his  life,  which  he  desired  to  forget.  lie  placed  the 
proofs  of  the  marriage  in  my  hands  some  years  since.  Of 
ita  Talidity  there  can  be  no  question  whatever." 

"  It's  a  trumped-up  storv,"  cried  Ernest,  with  a  livid 
bcK.  » 111  go  to  law.  I'll  establish  the  will.  It's  mon- 
strous to  suppose  that  it  could  be  revoked  by  such  a 
marriage." 

"  I  will  simply  refer  you  to  the  Act  of  the  first  Victoria, 
chapter  twenty-Biz,  section  eighteen,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"  But  you  will,  of  course,  proceed  as  you  are  advised- 
Only  you  will  distinctly  understand  thai  I  decline  to  act 
on  your  behalf:  that  I  am  not,  and  that  I  never  will  accept 
the  position  of  vour  legal  adviser,  I  attended  here,  as  I 
before  stated,  solely  in  my  character  of  solicitor  to  my  late 
friend,  Mr.  Delnratt  Gentlenicn,  J  do  not  think  1  need 
trouble  you  with  any  further  observations.  This  will  is 
waste-paper.  It  was  revoked  by  Mr,  Delpratt's  marriage. 
He  was  well  aware  of  its  revocation.  He  intended  to  re- 
Toke  it.  He  had  grave  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Ernest  Del- 
pratt'f  conduct,  and  did  not  deugn  to  bequeath  him 
Lnpton  Manor  and  hu  other  possessions.  Subsequently 
he  was  disposed,  however,  to  make  w>me  provision  for  the 
yonng  man.  But  his  intentions  in  that  respect  were  pre- 
vent^ by  his  death." 

A  aerraDt  entered  and  banded  a  note  to  Mr.  Merdock. 

The  company  rose,  and  prepared  to  quit  a  scene  that 
bad  become  strangely  painful. 

"  And  the  property  r  "  one  asked. 

"  Mr.  Delpratt  dying  intestate,  and  without  legal  heirs, 
his  property  goes  to  the  Crown." 

"It  can'i  be  — 'it  shan't  be,"  Ernest  cried,  wildly.  " I'll 
not  be  swindled  in  this  shamelul  way.  I'll  enforce  my 
rights.  I'll  establish  the  will.  At  least  the  amount  of  the 
insurances  shall  bo  mine.  The  policies  are  in  my  posses- 
■iofi.  They  were  legally  assigned  to  me.  I  can  prove  it. 
It  has  always  been  understood  that  they  were  intended  for 
my  beDefit." 

"  In  regard  to  one  of  those  insurances  I  am  at  liberty  to 
state  that,  acting  upon  my  advice,  the  directors  of  the 
Albatross  Office  will  refuse  payment  of  the  claim." 

HiB  lawyer  looked  the  young  man  very  steadily  in  the 

"  What  next  ?  What  are  you  going  to  charge  me  with 
next?  Refuse  pftymentT  How  dare  you  7  Why  —  do 
you  think  I  poisoned  the  man  ?  " 

"  We  know  you  did  1 "  said  Mr.  Merdock,  quickly,  in  a 
low  tone,  as  he  struck  his  clenched  band  sharply  upon  the 
table,  and  handed  the  note  he  had  just  received  to  Ernest 
DdpratL 

He  clatcfaed  it  tremblingly;  read  it  with  raging  eyes. 
Uten  it  fell  from  bis  shaking  fingers,  and  Quttered  on  to 
the  floor.  He  gave  a  strange,  piteous  moan ;  raised  his 
hands,  and  pressud  them  against  his  head,  as  though  to 
•tUl  some  terribly  acute  pain. 

"  I'm  ill,"  he  murmured,  faintly.  "  Let  me  get  some 
fresh  air.  I  shall  be  better  presently  —  I  shall" —  and  he 
•tapered  from  the  room. 

fi&.  Merdock  found  himself  left  alone  with  Mr.  Fialey. 

"  I  told  you  I  should  spring  a  mine  upon  that  young 
man,"  said  the  lawyer,  quietly.  "I  think  I've  been  as 
good  as  my  word." 

"  What  was  that  note  you  handed  him  ?  " 

"  Read  it." 

Hr.  Fixley  took  the  paper  from  the  floor  and  read  :  "  £. 
D.  bought  arsenic  of  Gibbons,  Chemist,  Catherine  Street, 
SalUbory.on  the  17th  and  29th  October,  and  the  SOth 
NoTember." 

"  It's  fitun  a  very  careful  fellow  who's  been  helping  me 


to  investigate  this  matter.  I  was  in  hopes  I  should  have 
heard  from  him  last  night.  However,  Uie  note  came  in 
time.  Whether  J  did  right  to  show  it  him  I'm  not  sure. 
Perhaps  not.  But  I  felt  a  longing  quite  uncontrollable  to 
crush  the  villain.  It's  wrong  to  be  revengeful ;  it  inter- 
feres with  business  arrangements.  But  1  owed  something 
to  the  memory  of  njy  poor  Mend.  That  villain  felt  the 
blow.     How  he  winced  \  " 

"  He's  certainly  a  villain,  if  there  ever  was  one,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Pixley. 

'*  And  now  I  can  tell  you  something  more  about  him. 
You're  fond  of  dwelling  upon  the  motives  that  lead  to 
crime,  Pixley.  At  the  same  time  I  may  tell  you  that ' 
you  oniit  from  your  calculations  the  fact  that  much  wicked- 
ness in  this  world  is  accomplished  at  a  very  cheap  price, 
so  to  say  — '  for  very  inadequate  reasons.  There  was 
motive  enough  in  this  case,  however  ^  more  than  enough. 
Ernest  Delpratt  had  of  course  discovered  the  will  in  bis 
favor,  never  dreaming  that  it  had  been  revoked,  or  of  the 
manner  of  its  revocation.  But  more  than  that.  The  man 
ia  a  gambler,  and  deeply  involved.  He  owes  at  least  five 
thousand  pounds.  He  ia  a  defaulter  upon  the  turf,  and  be 
has  foro;ed  acceptances  in  the  deceased's  name.  I  have 
ascertained  that.  Billa  are  falling  due  at  the  Branch  Bank 
at  Andover,  which  he  must  meet,  or  prepare  for  exposure, 
if  not  arreat.  So  he  determines  upon  the  murder  of  his 
benefactor.  Once  the  proprietor  of  Lupton  Manor,  all  will 
go  well  with  him,  he  Ibinks.  But  he  was  in  too  great  a 
faurry.  If  he  had  only  waited  a  little,  a  new  will,  under 
which  he  was  largely  to  benefit,  would  have  been  executed. 
Something  bis  crime  would  then  have  brought  him.  As  it 
is,  he  gets  nothing ;  he  simply  beggars  himself.  Murder- 
ing Mr.  Delpratt,  as  he  did,  in  fact,  the  murderer,  to  speak 
plainly,  cuts  his  own  throat  I  " 

A  atrange  noise  was  heard  in  the  hall  outside  the  library 
door.  The  servants.  Greatly  excited,  entered  the  room. 
It  was  some  moments  before  they  could  relate  intelligibly 
the  tidings  they  brought. 

The  body  of  Ernest  Delpratt  had  been  discovered  lying 
on  the  floor  of  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  Lupton  Manor 
House.  His  one  hand  clutched  a  razor,  with  which  he  had 
inflicted   frightful  wounds   upon  hlmselfl     He   was  quite 

It  was  the  room  in  which  Eustace  Vere  Delpratt  bad 
met  his  death  by  poison. 


THE  LAST  SCENE  OF    THE  JANISSARIES. 

When  Mr.  Mortimer  Lightwood  observed  to  Mr.  Nico- 
demns  Boffin  that  "  Eveir  man  nowadays  seems  to  be  un- 
der a  fatal  spell,  obliging  him  to  mention  the  Bocky  Monn- 
taina  at  least  once  in  his  life,"  he  unwittingly  enunciated  a 
great  psychological  truth.  There  are  certain  places  which, 
either  from  childish  recollections  or  historical  celebrity, 
haunt  us  like  ghosts,  and  like  them  are  to  be  laid  only  by 
pil<Trimage  and  penance.  I  remember  to  have  heard  a 
auict,  respectable,  well-to-do  Londoner  confess,  with  the 
timidity  natural  to  an  Englishman  when  betraving  any 
tinge  of  imagination,  that  he  found  himself  ceaselessly  tor- 
mented by  an  abnormal  longing  to  go  and  smoke  a  cigar  at 
the  source  of  the  Nile.  Albert  Smith's  famous  tourist,  on 
hia  own  showing,  undertook  a  journey  to  Palestine  simply 
in  order  that,  when  told  to  "  Gio  to  Jericho,"  he  might  an- 
swer that  he  had  already  been  there.  In  like  manner,  I 
myself  have  from  my  earliest  childhood  been  troubled  by 
an  iniane  hankering  aller  two  historic  scenes — -the  hill- 
top whence  Napoleon  cast  his  first  and  last  glance  upon 
Moscow,  and  the  square  at  Conatantin^le  where  Sultan 
Mahmoud  massacred  the  Janissariea.  The  first  of  these 
has  formed  the  great "  spectacle  "  of  my  flight  southward 
from  St.  Petersburg ;  and  I  am  now,  at  sunrise  on  a  glo- 
rious July  morning,  steaming  slowly  into  the  Bosphorus  on 
my  way  to  the  second. 

In  the  changeless  East  the  impress  of  the  elder  world 
•till  lives  in  all  its  fulness.     To  right  and  left  as  we  shoot 
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into  the  channel  froni  the  lashing  travea  of  the  Black  Sea, 
arise  shadowy  foreBts,  and  black  broken  rocks,  and  broad 
■weeps  of  smooth  green  turf,  and  all  the  marrellous  pano- 
rama which  Jason  and  his  crew  of  buccaneers  looked  npon, 
when  the  "  well-oared  Argo "  came  gliding  into  the  un- 
known sea,  three  thousand  years,  ago.  In  the  clearest  and 
brightest  weather,  this  famous  gateway  looks  unutterably 
deaoUte,  but  the  panorama  beyond  is  a  full  atonement. 
Little  flat-roofed  bouses,  with  white  walls  and  green  balco- 
nies,  peeping  at  us  like  shy  children  from  the  shadow  of 
their  clustenne  trees ;  jutting  rocks,  walling  in  tiny  bays 
of  clear,  sparkling  water,  over  which  the  gilded  caiques  ait 
loandfroUke  fire-flies;  ancient  towers  overhanging  smooth 
curves  of  green  hillside,  and  many-turreted  palaces  rising 


new  beauties  grow  up  on  every  side ;  Buyukderdb,  nestled 
in  its  little  nook  in  the  hollow  of  the  curving  shore  ;  The- 
rapia,  with  its  little  toy-bouses  planted  tike  chessmen  along 
the  water's  edge,  and  the  English  embassy  standing  boldiv 
up  in  front  ;  the  "  castle*  of  Europe  and  Asia,"  gray  with 
the  grayneis  of  four  hundred  years,  scowling  at  each  other 
across  the  glittering  sea  ;  till  at  length,  rounding  the  last 
headland,  we  shoot  into  the  Golden  Horn,  and  lie-to  oppo- 
site the  Galata  cusloni-house,  in  the  glory  of  the  early  sun- 
rise, with  the  glittering  minarets  of  Stambool,  the  strag- 
gling lanes  and  vast  white  barrack  of  Scutari,  the  green 
ulets  of  Maltep^  and  Haiki,  and  the  broad  sheen  of  the  dis- 
tant Sea  of  Marmora,  all  under  our  eyes  at  once. 

But  beneath  all  this  wealth  of  beauty  lurks  an  undercur- 
rent of  grim  precaution,  an  eternal  ambush  of  sleepless 
murder.  Among  the  twining  vineyards,  athwart  the  dainty 
■hrubbenes,  through  the  rich  summer  beauty  of  the  fra- 
grant woods,  rise  cold  gray  lines  of  solid  masonry,  from  the 
embrasures  of  which  the  sullen  eyes  of  countless  cannon 
peer  in  hungry  expectaUon.  Along  the  whole  lenifth  of 
the  strait,  from  every  available  point,  guns  upon  guns  com- 
mand the  passage,  sweeping  every  approach  niui  a  cross- 
fire in  "which  no  invader  can  live.  This  channel  is  the 
gateway  of  the  East,  and  must  be  manned  accordingly.  Far 
away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Odessa,  in 
Kherson,  in  Taganrog,  in  Nikolai-eff,  sallow,  beetle-browed 
men,  in  strange  dresses,  are  launching  gun-boats  and  plat- 
ing iron-clads ;  and  the  Turk,  mindful  of  this,  has  done 
his  utmost  to  provide  that,  when  the  yellow-haired  Giaour« 
of  the  North  shall  come  down  upon  Stamboul,  they  may 
meet  a  fitting  welcome.  There  are  nations  whose  whole 
historic  life  has  been  one  long  battle,  and  Turkey  is  one  of 
these.  Since  the  day  when  the  warrior-Turk  came  rushing 
across  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia  in  all  the  might  of  his 


others,  then  his  own.  Wan  of  conquest  in  the  Bjxantine 
Empire,  wars  of  vengeance  against  the  Knights  of  Rhodes 
and  Malta,  religious  wars  with  Austria  and  the  Powers  of 
Western  Europe,  wars  of  self-defence  against  rebellious 
Tassals,  and  now,  in  the  old  age  of  Moslem  dominion,  a 
deatb-«rapple  with  Russia,  with  an  occasional  Yemen  in- 
surrection or  Albanian  revolt  to  drain  the  little  blood  that 
ia  left.  Poor  Turkey  I  Well  was  It  stud  of  old,  •'  They 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword." 

Yet,  even  with  these  grim  mementos  before  my  eyes,  it 
is  hard  to  force  into  the  stately  calmness  of  the  Et  Heidaun 
the  maddening  nproar  and  hurly-burly  of  that  great  day  of 
vengeance.  The  last  scene  of  me  Janissaries  tells  no  tales 
of  its  past.  Man's  ravage  is  transient  as  himself,  and  even 
the  bloodiest  of  the  world's  numberless  Akeldamas  boar 
little  trace  of  what  they  ba*e  witnessed.  Who  is  there 
that,  looking  down  in  the  silent  moonlight  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Olivet,  can  recall  in  their  fulness  the  multi- 
plied tragedies  of  Jerusalem?  Who  can  people  the  grand 
■tillnest  of  the  citadel  Mosque  at  Cairo  with  the  fierce 
death-struggle  of  the  slaughtered  Mamelukes  ?     Who  can 

S'cture  to  himself,  on  the  ground  where  they  befell,  Bon>- 
no,  or  Waterloo,  or  the  last  assault  upon  Sevaatopol  ?  [ 
look  round  upon  the  broad,  smoothpavement,  the  tapering 
minarets,   the  hoary   obelisk  of   Thoodosini,  the   tn'awny 


porters  basking  in  the  sun,  the  swarthy  fniit-seller*  uid 
half-ne^ed  water-carriun  plying  their  trade,  and  am  ready 
to  wonder  whether  the  whole  story  is  not  merely  a  splendid 
myth.  Not  so  the  old  Greek  merchant  beside  me,  who 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  every  feature  of  the  great  tragedy, 
and  remembers  it  only  too  well. 

"  Wbat  would  you  have,  Kyri^  Inglese  ?  "  (Engllah 
lord).  "  If  those  fellows  hadn't  been  killed,  the  Ufe  of  May 
man  in  the  city,  even  the  Sultan  himself,  would  not  have 
been  worth  that  dust  that  is  blowing  along  the  road.  Talk 
o£  robbers !  no  robbers  upon  the  earth  were  erer  half  as 
bad  as  the  Janissaries.     I  myself,  who  speak  to  you,  had  a. 

fiurse  sent  me  by  them  one  morning  (when  we  go  back  to 
unch,  I'll  show  it  yuu),  with  a  pistol-bullet  in  one  end  and 
a  demand  for  so  many  thousand  piastres  in  the  other;  and 
I  bad  to  pay  it,  too,  or  tbey'd  have  shot  me  like  a  pigeon. 
Then  there  was  poor  Constantine  Kanakari,  my  cousin  (to 
whose  soul  may  God  be  gracious  I)  —  they  took  him  —  hun, 
a  respectable  merchant,  who  had  dealings  with  the  Saltan 
himself —  and  made  him  sweep  the  street  by  the  great  Ba- 
zaar in  open  daylight ;  and  because  be  was  rather  slow  at 
it  (as  how  should  he  not  be?)  they  beat  him  with  the  flat 
of  their  swords  I  My  curse  upon  them,  the  dogs  and  sons 
of  dogs  I  I  spit  upon  their  graves,  and  on  the  graves  of 
their  lathers  1  " 

And  the  old  gentleman's  bushy  beard  bristles  with  rage, 
as,  warming  wiUi  his  subiect,  be  winds  up  with  a  string  of 
curses  worthy  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles. 

>•  And  what  did  the  Sultan  think  of  all  this  ?  "  ask  I. 

"  Judge  of  what  he  thought  by  what  be  did,"  answers  my 
chaperon.  "  With  his  fleet  blown  to  pieces  at  Navarino, 
and  the  Russians  hovering  upon  the  Danube,  it  was  no 
light  thing  for  him  to  staugnter  thousands  of  his  best  men ; 
for,  to  do  them  justice,  they  were  brave  soldiers  —  my  curse 
upon  them  I  But  what  was  to' be  done?  it  was  either  their 
lives  or  the  safety  of  Turkey  —  for  they  would  never  have 
rested  till  they  had  got  the  Sultan  into  war  with  all  Europe. 
I  can  remember  the  time  myself  when  men  of  all  nationa 
were  found  dead  in  the  streets,  backed  and  mashed  tike 
sausage-meat ;  and  when  it  was  asked  who  had  done  it,  the 
only  answer  was  ■  The  Janissaries  I '  But  when  their  time 
came,  we  did  not  forget  what  they  had  done  I " 

The  fierce  gleam  of  the  old  man's  eye  adds  an  ominona 
significance  to  bis  last  words,  and  I  begin  to  suspect  that 
his  share  in  the  great  tragedy  was  not  wholly  confined  to 
the  pu-t  of  tpectator- 

"  Well,  hear  me,  my  father —  here  comes  a  fellow  sellil^ 
lemonade,  and  there's  a  shady  spot  under  the  tree  yonder; 
let  us  sit  down  there,  and  wash  the  dust  out  of  our  months, 
and  you  shall  tell  me  all  about  it." 

And  the  grim  old  tragedy,  told  on  the  very  spot  wfatoe 
it  occurred,  Dy  an  eye-witness  ^  its  hideous  details,  comei 
before  me  witii  all  the  overwhelming  vividness  of  reality. 
On  a  quiet  summer  afternoon,  a  select  body  of  men,  chosen 
deputies  of  the  terrible  Janistarr  Guard,  appear  before 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  peremptorily  demand  the  concesmon 
of  terms,  the  least  extravagant  of  which  is  the  instant  dec- 
laration of  war  against  "  all  the  unbelievers  of  Western 
Europe."  Very  quietly  and  courteously  does  he  receive 
them,  that  smooth,  impenetrable  man,  who  has  already  in 
his  secret  heart  doomed  them  to  die.  Their  demands,  he 
says,  are  undoubtedly  just,  but  they  require  consideranon; 
let  bis  brave  Janissaries  assemble  on  me  following  day  in 
the  Et  Meidann,  and  refresh  themselves  at  bis  expense, 
wlule  he  prepares  his  answer.  Next  morning  at  suntin, 
the  famous  guardsmen,  in  all  their  power  and  splendor, 
inarch  gallantly  into  the  square  whence  they  are  never  to 
return.  In  the  fatal  confiaence  of  overweening  strength, 
they  have  lefl  their  muskets  and  bayonets  in  their  bar- 
racks, and  carrr  with  them  merely  ike  long  pistols  and 
yataghans  which  never  leave  them ;  and  for  awhile  tfaey 
make  merry  in  the  anticipation  of  certain  triumph,  mm- 
muring  only  at  times  that  the  promised  answer  of  the  Sul- 
tan tarries  so  long.     Alas  for  them  I  the  Sultan's  answer 
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Ihroagh  the  dim  hours  of  SB-rly  moraiug,  the  sUyers  have 
been  preparing,  with  deadly  speed  and  eilence,  for  Oie 
work  which  thej  have  to  do.  Ever/  street  is  barricaded, 
every  outlet  commanded  by  powerful  batteries ;  and  behind 
the  guns  lie  regiment  upon  regiment  of  armed  infantry,  and 

Suadron  upon  oquadrou  of  ready  sabrea,  and  all  the  rab- 
a  of  Couatantinople,  burning  to  revengo  tlie  long-con- 
tiDued  insolence  of  the  Ltfe<guards.  Tbe  wild  beasts  are 
trapped  at  last ;  but,  in  the  pride  of  their  unquestioned 
might,  tbe  doomed  host  still  remain  unconscious  of  danger, 
till  a  red  glare  and  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke,  blotting  the 
clear  morning  sky,  startle  them  fiom  their  fancied  safety. 
"Dieir  barracks  ore  on  fire ! 

At  that  fatal  signal,  the  work  of  death  begins  in  earnest. 
To  right  and  left,  befbre  and  behind,  the  silent  streets  are 
one  roar  of  uannon  and  one  crackle  of  musketry,  converg- 
ing upon  the  living  target  that  fills  the  square.  At  every 
glue  and  crash  that  breaks  through  the  whirling  smoke,  a 
&esh  chasm  yawns  in  the  serried  column ;  death  comes 
blindly,  no  one  knows  whence  or  how.  Already,  long 
swathes  of  dead  lie  like  corn  levelled  by  the  hail,  and  their 
blood  is  running  red  over  the  smooth,  white  pavement;  but 
all  is  not  over  yet.  Blinded  by  smoke  and  fire,  falling  at 
every  step,  with  sword  and  pistol  against  grape-shot  and 
mosketry,  the  doomed  men  rush  fiercely  on.  Once  reach 
the  guos,  and  there  shall  be  vengeance  for  all  I  And  here 
U  liut  (praise  be  to  Allah  I)  appear,  tbrough  the  billowy 
nnoke,  red  caps  and  blue  uniforms ;  here  is  something  that 
can  fed  —  no  longer  senseless  cannon-shot,  but  living  flesh, 
which  can  be  wounded  and  killed.  Above  all  the  awful 
din  rises  their  yell  of  triumph,  as  they  charge  into  the  bat- 
teries, hewing  risht  and  left  at  everything  which,  in  that 
blinding  whirl  of  smoke,  seems  to  wear  the  semblaace  of 
man.  Down  go  the  gunners  like  mown  gross  before  the 
•lash  of  the  fatal  yataghans ;  and  tbe  infantry  who  rush  to 
inpport  thena  fall  man  on  man,  beneath  the  swords  of  their 
ola  comradea,  until  the  narrow  streets  ore  all  one  great 
shambles,  from  which  the  blood  splashes  up  like  rain  upon 
the  walls  on  either  side.  One  struggle,  and  tbe  entrapped 
tigers  are  free  once  more ;  but  it  ts  not  to  be.  The  man 
who  devises  this  day's  work  is  not  one  t6  leave  his  task 
half  finished,  and  he  has  left  no  chance  unprepared  for. 
In  the  veiy  cri^s  of  the  fray,  just  as  the  iron  circle  begins 
to  yield,  (he  dull  roar  of  an  advancing  multitude  is  heard 
finm  behind ;  and  through  the  smoke  appear  the  green 
standard  of  tbe  Prophet,  and  tbe  white  horse  of  Sultan 
Hahmood,  and  Ibrahim  Pasha,  with  forty  thousand  fresh 
troops,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  burning  for  vengeance  upon 
the  holed  Prstorians.  Tlien  all  give  way.  The  Janis- 
taries,  fighting  to  the  last,  are  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
shot,  stabbed,  bewn  down,  or  flung  into  the  sea,  till  the 
clear,  smooth  water  of  the  Golden  Horn  is  dyed  purple 
from  Seraglio  Point  to  Golata  Landing.  For  three  days, 
the  few  fainting  snrvivors  of  the  once  formidable  brigade 
ore  hunted  down  like  wolves  through  every  lane  of  Con- 
■taatinople ;  and  tbe  long  debt  of  vengeance  is  paid  with 
ev«ry  accumulated  horror  which  Eastern  ferocity  could  de- 
vise. 

_ "  Some  of  them  took  refuge  in  houses,"  says  my  old 
cicerone,  "  and  the  mob,  when  they  couldn't  drive  them 
wt,  just  fired  the  houses  over  their  heads.  A  few  jumped 
into  the  sea,  and  tried  to  swim  oS  \  but  the  boatmen  pushed 
sfter  them,  and  knocked  tbem  on  the  head  witb  boat-hooks ; 
and  those  who  made  tor  tbe  shore,  tbe  women  chopped  at 
^iMr  fingers  with  knives  when  tbey  tried  to  cati^  bold. 
1  who  speak  to  you  saw  it !  " 

So  perished  the  flower  of  the  Turkish  army ;  and  doubt- 
less certain  keen-eyed  statesmen  beyond  the  frontier 
smiled  in  quiet  satufaction  at  the  thought  of  how  these 
*tatwart  swordsmen  would  be  missed,  when  Count  Die- 
Ulsch  and  his  gray-coated  Bussians  came  marching  down 
npon  Adrianople  a  year  later.  But,  like  many  similar  dis- 
asters, this  great  calamity  was  in  truth  only  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  There  would  seen  to  be  a  time  in  the  history  of 
"Tcry  Stale  when  one  tremendous  blow  altars  its  whole  be- 
ing, and  severs,  as  it  were,  tbe  new  life  from  tbe  old.  With 
the  outburst  of  the  Revolutioa  died  ancient  France ;  with 
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the  slaughter  of  the  Janissaries  died  ancient  Turkey,  with 

all  its  fierce  bravery  and  unreasoning  destructiveness,  its 

blind   prejudices   and   grovelling    superstition.     Railways 

teleeraph^  daily  papers  anil  European  discipline,  are 


ond  it  may  be  that,  when  the  advonce  of  civiliz: 


wherewith  the  Russian  regards  the  c 
girdle  the  wreck  of  Sevastopol. 
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It  is  fiieely  allowed  by  most  authorities  on  heredity,  that 
men  are  Just  as  subject  Ut  its  laws,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
as  are  any  other  animals,  but  it  is  almost  universally 
doubted,  if  not  denied,  that  an  establishment  of  this  fact 
could  ever  be  of  targe  practical  benefit  to  humanity.  It  ia 
objected  that,  pbilosopDize  as  you  wilt,  men  and  women 
will  continue  to  marry  as  tbey  have  hitherto  done,  accord- 
ing to  their  personal  likines;  that  any  prospect  of  improv- 
ing tbe  race  of  man  is  absurd  and  chimerical,  and  that 
though  inquiries  into  tbe  laws  of  human  heredity  may  be 
pursued  for  tbe  satisfaction  of  a  curious  disposition,  they 
can  be  of  no  real  importance.  In  opposition  to  tbeM 
objections,  I  maintain,  in  the  present  essay,  that  it  is  feasi- 
ble to  improve  the  race  of  man  by  a  system  which  shall  be 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  moral  sense  of  the  present 
tune.  1  shall  first  describe  the  condition,  such  as  I  believa 
it  to  be,  of  the  existing  race  of  man,  and  will  afterwards 

Eropose  a  scheme  for  its  improvement  whose  seeds  would 
a  planted  almost  without  knowing  it,  and  would  slowlr 
but  steadily  grow,  until  it  bad  transformed  the  nation.  If 
the  ordinary  doctrines  of  heredity  in  a  brood  sense  be  tnu, 
the  scheme  in  question  mu*t,  as  it  appears  to  me,  begin  to 
show  vigorous  fife  so  soon  as  the  mass  of  educated  men 
shall  have  learnt  to  appreciate  their  truth.  But  if  tbo 
doctrines  be  false,  then  all  I  build  upon  tbem  is  of  courM 
fallacious. 

The  bodily  and  mental  condition  of  every  man  are,  in 
part,  the  result  of  his  own  voluntary  and  bygone  acta ;  bnt 
experience  teaches  us  that  thev  are  also  shaped  by  two 
other  agencies,  for  neither  of  which  he  is  responsible  ;  the 
one,  the  constitutional  peculiarities  transmitted  to  him  by 
inheritance,  and  the  other,  the  various  circumstances  to 
which  he  has  been  perforce  subjected,  especially  in  early 
life.  Now,  in  this  essay  I  do  not  propose  to  allude  to 
ordinary  education,  family  and  national  tradition,  and 
other  similar  moral  agencies  of  high  importance.  I  leava 
diem  for  tbe  present,  to  one  side ;  the  residue  with  whioh 
alone  I  am  about  to  deal,  may  be  concisely  and  sufficientlj 
expressed  by  the  words  "  race  "  and  "  nurture."  It  is  to 
the  considerotion  of  the  first  of  these  that  the  following 

Cages  are  chiefly  devoted ;  but  not  entirely  so,  for  I  ao- 
nowledge  that  we  cannot  wholly  disentangle  their  seveni 
effects.  An  improvement  in  the  nurture  of  a  race  will 
eradicate  inherited  disease ;  consequently,  it  is  beyond  dia- 

Siute  that  i£  our  future  population  were  reared  under  more 
avoroble  conditions  than  at  present,  both  their  health  and 
that  of  their  descendants  would  be  greatly  improved. 
There  is  nothing  in  what  I  am  about  to  say  that  sbJI 
underrate  the  sterling  value  of  nurture,  including  all  kinds 
of  sanitary  improvements ;  nay,  I  wish  to  claim  them  u 
powerful  auxiliaries  to  my  cause ;  nevertheless,  I  look  upon 
race  as  far  more  important  than  nurture.  Race  has  « 
double  effect :  it  creates  better  and  more  intalligent  individ- 
uals, and  these  become  more  competent  than  their  predo- 
cesBors  to  make  laws  and  customs,  whose  effects  shall  favor- 
ably react  on  their  own  health  and  on  the  nurture  of  their 
cbildreu.  Tbe  merits  and  demerits  of  different  races  i» 
strongly  marked  in  colonies,  where  men  begin  a  new  lift. 
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to  «  great  degree  detached  from  the  iDfluences  tinder  which 
they  had  been  reared.  Now  we  may  watch  a  band  of 
EDgluhmen,  Bubjected  to  no  regular  authority,  but 
Attracted  to  some  new  gold-digging,  aod  we  shall  lee  that 
law  and  order  will  be  gradually  evolved,  and  that  the  com- 
mnuity  will  purify  itself  and  become  respeutable,  and  this 
is  true  of  hardly  any  other  race  of  men.  Couiititutional 
■tamiDa,  itrenetb,  intelligeace,  and  moral  qualities  cliog  to 
A  breed,  say  oi  dogs,  notwilhstanding  many  generations  of 
careless  nurture ;  while  careful  nurture,  unaided  by  selec' 
tion,  can  do  little  more  to  an  inferior  breed  than  eradicate 
disease  and  make  it  good  of  its  kind.  Those  who  would 
uaign  more  importance  to  nurture  than  I  have  done,  must 
concede  that  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  mass 
of  the  population  will  hereafter  live,  are  never  likely  to  be 
K>  favorable  to  health  as  those  which  are  now  enjoyed  by 
OUT  wealthy  classes.  The  latter  may  make  many  mielakes 
ID  matters  of  health;  but  they  have  enormous  residual 
advantages.  TLey  can  command  good  food,  spacious 
rooms,  and  change  of  air,  which  is  more  than  equivalent  to 
what  the  future  achievements  of  sanitary  science  are  likely 
to  afford  to  the  mass  of  the  population.  Yet  bow  far  are 
onr  wealthier  classes  from  the  secure  possession  of  those 
high  physical  and  mental  qualities  which  are  the  birthright 
of  a  good  race.  Whoever  has  spent  a  winter  at  the  heakh- 
resorta  of  the  South  of  France,  must  have  been  appalled  at 
witnessing  the  number  of  their  fellow-countrymen  who  are 
afflicted  with  wretched  constitutions,  while  that  of  the 
■fckly  children,  narrow-chested  men,  and  fragile,  delicate 
'Women  who  remain  at  home,  is  utterly  disproportionate  to 
the  sickly  and  misshapen  contingent  of  the  stock  of  any  of 
our  breeds  of  domestic  animals. 

I  Deed  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  forms  of  civilization,  which  have  hitherto  prevailed, 
tend  to  n>oil  a  race,  because  they  must,  by  Ibis  time,  have 
become  mmiliar  tfl  all  vtho  are  interested  in  heredity  ;  it 
in  sufficient  just  to  allude  to  two  of  the  chief  among  those 
which  are  now  in  activity.  The  first  is,  the  free  power  of 
bequeathing  wealth,  which  interferes  with  the  salutary  ac- 
tion of  natural  selection,  by  preserving  the  wealthy,  and 
by  encouraging  marriaee  on  grounds  quite  independent  of 
personal  qualities;  and  the  second  is  Uie  centralizing  ten- 
dency of  our  civilization,  which  attracts  the  abler  men  to 
towns,  where  the  discouragement  to  marry  is  great,  and 
where  marriage  is  comparatively  unproductive  of  dcscend- 
knts  who  reach  adult  life.  In  a  paper  just  communicaled 
to  the  Statistical  Society,  I  have  carefully  analysed  and 
diBCQssed  the  census  returns  of  1,000  families  of  factory 
operatives  in  Coventry,  and  of  the  same  number  of  agri- 
cultnral  laborers  in  the  neighboring  small  rural  parishes  of 
Warwickshire,  and  find  that  the  former  have  little  more 
than  half  as  many  adult  grandchildren  as  the  latter.  They 
have  fewer  offspring,  ana  of  those  few  a  smaller  proportion 
Teach  adult  lile,  while  the  two  classes  marry  with  about 
eqnat  frequency  and  at  about  the  same  ages.  The  allure- 
ments and  exigcnuies  of  a  centralized  civilization  are 
therefore  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  better  class  of  the  hu- 
man stock,  which  is  first  attracted  to  the  towns,  and  there 
destroyed ;  and  a  system  of  selection  is  created  nhoie  ac- 
tion is  exactly  adverse  to  the  good  of  a  race.  Again,  the 
ordinary  struggle  for  existence  under  the  bad  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  our  towns,  seems  to  me  to  spoil,  and  not  to  im- 
prove, our  breed.  It  selects  those  who  are  able  to  with- 
stand zymotic  diseases  and  impure  and  insufficient  food, 
bat  sacu  are  not  necessarily  foremost  in  the  qualities  which 
make  a  nation  great.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  classes  of 
ft  coarser  organization  who  seem  to  be,  on  the  whole,  most 
thvored  under  this  principle  of  selection,  and  who  survive 
to  become  the  parents  of  the  next  generation.  Visitors  to 
Ireland  afler  the  potato  famine  generally  remarked  that 
tbe  Irish  type  of  face  seemed  to  have  become  more  progna- 
thous, that  IB,  more  like  the  negro  in  tbe  protrusion  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  the  interpretation  of  which  wb#,  that  the  men 
■who  survived  the  starvation  and  other  deadly  accidents  of 
dtat  horrible  time,  were  more  generally  of  a  low  and  coarse 
orgftDJEation.  So  again,  in  every  malarious  country,  the 
traveller  is  pained  by  tbe  sight  of  the  miserable  individuals 


who  inhidiit  it.  These  have  the  preeminent  gift  of  being 
able  to  survive  fever,  and  therefore,  by  the  law  of  economy 

of  structure,  are  apt  to  be  deficient  in  every  quality  lea* 
useful  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  their  life.  The 
reports  of  the  health  of  our  factory  towns  disclose  a  terri- 
ble proportion  of  bad  constitutions  and  invalidism  among 
the  operatives,  as  shown  by  intermitting  pulse,  cnrrea 
spine,  narrow  chests,  aud  other  measurable  effects ;  and  at 
the  same  time  we  learn  from  the  census  that  our  pai>iil»- 
tion  is  steadily  becoming  more  urban.  Twenty  years  mga 
the  rural  element  preponderated ;  ten  years  a^  tbe  nrbas 
became  equal  to  it ;  and  now  the  urban  is  in  uie  majority. 
We  have  therefore  much  reason  to  bestir  ourselves  to  resist 
the  serious  deterioration  which  threatens  our  race- 

I  have  hitherto  addressed  myself  to  the  purely  phyaic*! 
qualities  of  mankind,  on  the  importance  of  which  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  sufhcientl^  intisted  a  few  ^-ar^ 
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ago,  when  there  was  a  prevailing  feeling  that  the  n 
everj'lhing  and  the  liody  nothing.  Bui  a  reaction  "— =  ™.. 
in,  and  it  has  become  pretty  generally  recognized  that  un- 
less the  body  be  in  sound  order,  we  are  not  likely  to  get 
much  healthy  work  or  instinct  out  of  it  A  powerful  brain 
is  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  requires  for  its  proper  nuia- 
tenance  a  good  pair  of  lungs,  a  vigorous  heart,  and  espe- 
cially a  strong  stomach,  otherwise  its  outcome  of  thought  is 
likely  to  be  morbid.  This  being  undentood,  I  will  proceed 
to  the  mental  qualities  of  our  race. 

I  have  vfritten  much  in  my  work  on  "  Hereditary  Gen- 
niuB  "  about  the  average  intellect  of  modem  civilized  races 
being  unequal  to  cope  with  tbe  requirements  of  the  mode 
of  lifii  wbicb  circumstances  have  latterly  imposed  upot^ 
them,  and  much  more  might  be  said  on  the  same  subject. 
Tbe  advance  in  means  of  communication  has  made  large 
nations  or  federations  a  necessity,  whose  existence  implies 
a  vast  number  of  complicated  interests  and  nice  adjnct- 
ments,  which  require  to  be  treated  in  a  very  intellisent 
manner,  or  will  otherwise  have  to  be  brutally  onlered  by 
despotic  power.  We  have  latterly  seen  that  the  best  states- 
men of  our  day  are  little  capable  of  expressing  their  mean- 
ing in  intelligible  languao;e,  so  that  political  relations  are 
apt  to  become  embroiled  by  mere  mbunderstandiuK  of  what 
is  intended  to  be  conveyed.  In  no  walk  of  civilized  life 
do  the  intellects  of  men  seem  equal  to  what  is  required  of 
them.  It  is  true  that  Anelo-Saxons  are  quite  competent 
to  grapple  with  the  eveiy-day  problems  of  small  commimi- 
ties,  but  they  have  insufficient  ability  for  the  doe  perform- 
ance of  the  more  difficult  duties  of  citizens  of  large  na- 
tions. Consequently,  the  functions  of  men  engaged  in 
trades  and  professions  of  all  kinds  are  adjusted  to  a  dan- 
gerously low  standard,  and  the  political  insight  of  tbe  mal- 
titude  goes  little  deeper  than  the  surface,  and  is  applied  in 
few  directions  except  those  to  which  their  miides  have 
pointed.  Great  nations,  instead  of  being  highly  organized 
bodies,  are  little  more  than  aggregations  of  men  severally 
intent  on  self-advancement,  who  must  be  cemented  into  a 
mass  by  blind  feelings  of  gregariousness  and  reverence  lo 
mere  rank,  mere  authority,  and  mere  tradition,  or  they  will 
assuredly  fall  asunder. 

As  regards  tbe  moral  qualities,  which  are  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  intellectual,  we  cannot  but  observe  Ue  con- 
siilerable  efiect  which  the  influence  of  many  generations  of 
civilized  life  has  already  exercised  upon  the  race  of  man- 
It  has  already  bred  out  of  us  many  ol  the  wild  instincts  of 
our  savage  tbrei'athera,  and  has  given  us  a  stricter  con- 
science and  a  larger  power  of  self-conlrol  tban,  judging 
from  the  analogy  of  modem  savages,  they  appear  to  have 
bad.  The  possibility  of  eradicating  instinctive  wildneas, 
and  of  introducing  an  instinctively  affectionate  disposition 
into  any  breed  of  animals,  is  clearly  proved  by  what  has 
been  effected  in  dogs.  TTie  currish  and  wolfish  nature  of 
such  as  may  be  seen  roaming  at  large  in  the  streets  of  East- 
ern towns,  has  been  largely  suppressed  in  that  of  thwr 
tamed  descendants,  who,  after  many  generations  of  selection 
and  friendly  treatment,  have  also  acquired  the  curious  in- 
nate love  of^man  to  which  Mr,  Darwin  drew  attention.  All 
ihb  gives  hope  for  the  future  of  our  race,  especially  if  ■■  vi- 
riculture "  be  possible,  notwithstanding  that  our  present 
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one.  h  IB  curious  to  observe  the  greU  Tariety  in  the  ir 
t\t  of  the  human  race,  auch  aa  h&ve  been  delineated 
TbMphrastaB,   Ln   Bruyfere,   and    the    phrenoli^UtB. 


aeeow  to  me  that  natural  selection  has  had  no  inSence  ia 
Hcuiing  dominauce  to  tba  uobleBt  of  them,  because  in  the 
various  tactics  of  the  individual  battle  for  life,  any  one  of 
these  qualities  in  excess  may  be  serviceable  to  ite  possessor. 
Bat  the  C4se  would  be  vei7  different  in  those  higher  forms 
of  civilization,  vainly  tried  as  yet,  of  which  the  notion  of 
persona!  property  ia  not  the  foundation,  but  which  are,  in 
nonest  tnilh,  republican  and  cooperative,  the  eood  of  the 
community  being  literally  a  more  vivid  desire  uian  that  of 
wlf-aggrandixeaieot,  or  any  other  motive  whatever.  This 
is  a  stage  which  the  human  race  is  undoubtedly  destined 
uoner  or  later  lo  reach,  but  which  the  defident  moral  gifts 
<rf  existing  races  render  them  incapable  of  attuning.  It  is 
the  obvious  course  sf  intelligent  men  — and  1  venture  to 
uj  it  should  be  tbeir  religious  duty  —  to  advance  in  the 
direction  whither  Nature  is  determined  they  shall  go ;  that 
is,  towards  the  improvement  of  their  race.  Thi^er  she 
will  sMuredly  goad  them  with  a  ruthless  arm  if  they  hang 
back,  and  it  is  of  no  avail  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  We 
are  esceedingly  blind  to  the  ultimate  purpoees  for  irhich 
we  have  come  into  life,  and  we  know  that  no  small  part  of 
the  intentions  by  which  we  are  most  apt  to  be  guided,  are 
mere  iiluwons.  If,  however,  we  look  around  at  the  course 
<rf  nature,  one  authoritative  fact  becomes  distinctly  promi- 
nent, let  us  make  of  it  what  we  may.  It  is,  that  the  life  of 
the  individual  is  treated  as  of  absolutely  no  importance, 
while  the  race  is  treated  as  everything,  Nature  being  wholly 
careless  of  the  former  except  as  a  contributor  to  the  main- 
tenance and  evolution  of  Oie  latter.  M^ads  of  inchoate 
lives  are  produced  in  what,  to  oar  best  judgment,  seems  a 
wasteful  and  reckless  manner,  in  order  that  a  few  selected 


s  thoagh 

eooiideration  than  are  the  senseless  chips  which  fall  from 
the  chisel  of  the  artist  who  is  elaborating  some  ideal  form 
out  of  a  rude  block.  We  are  naturally  apt  to  think  of  our- 
selves and  of  those  around  os  that,  being  not  senseless  chips, 
but  living  and  suffering  beings,  we  should  be  of  pnmary, 
importance,  whereas  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  our  inni- 
vidnal  lives  are  little  more  tiutn  agents  towards  attaining 
some  great  and  common  end  of  evolotion.  We  most  loy- 
ally accept  the  facts  as  they  are,  and  solace  ourselves  with 
such  hypotheses  as  may  seem  most  credible  to  us.  For  my 
part,  I  clinz  to  the  idea  of  a  conscious  so]idarit;r  in  nature, 
and  of  its  laborious  advance  under  many  restrictions,  the 
Whole  being  conscious  of  us  temporarily  detached  iniUvid- 
oalt,  but  we  beinj;  very  imperfectly  and  darkly  conscious  of 
the  Whole.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  becomes  our  bonnden  duty 
to  conform  our  steps  to  the  paths  which  we  recognize  to  be 
defined  aa  those  in  which  sooner  or  later  we  have  to  go. 
We  must,  therefore,  try  to  render  our  individual  aims  sub- 
ocdinate  to  those  which  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the 
race.  The  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  strange  as  the  doctrine 
nay  sound,  haa  to  be  directed  primarily  to  the  future  of  our 
race,  and  only  secondarily  to  uie  well-being  of  our  contem- 
poraries. The  ants  who,  when  their  nest  ia  disturbed, 
anny  away  each  with  an  uninterestiug-lookiug  egg,  picked 
up  at  a  hazard,  not  even  in  ita  own,  but  not  the  less  pnv 
OOQS  to  it,  have  their  instincts  curiously  in  accordance  with 
the  real  requirements  of  Nature.  So  far  as  we  can  inter- 
pret her,  we  read  in  the  clearest  letters  that  our  desire  for 
the  improvement  of  our  race  ought  to  rise  to  the  force  of  a 
passion;  and  if  others  interpret  Nature  in  the  same  way, 
we  may  expect  that  at  some  future  time,  perhaps  not  very 
remote,  it  may  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  chief 
religious  obligations.  It  is  no  absurdity  to  expect,  that  it 
may  hereafter  be  preached,  that  while  helpfulDess  to  the 
weak,  and  sympathy  with  the  suffering,  is  the  natural  form 
of  outpouring  ol'  a  merciful  and  kindly  heart,  yet  that  the 
highest  action  of  all  is  to  provide  a  vigorous  national  life, 
and  that  one  practical  and  effective  way  in  which  individu- 
ala  of  feeble  caostitntioD  con  show  mercy  to  their  kind  u 


by  celibacy,  lest  tbey  should  bring  beings  into  existenca 
whose  race  is  predoomed  to  destruction  hy  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. It  may  come  to  be  avowed  as  a  paramount  duty,  ta 
anticipate  the  slow  and  stubborn  processes  of  natural  selec- 
tion, by  endeavoring  to  breed  out  feeble  constitutions,  and 
petty  and  ignoble  instincts,  and  to  breed  in  those  which 
are  vigorous  and  noble  and  social. 

The  precise  problem  I  have  in  view  is  not  only  the  re*. 
toration  of  the  average  worth  of  our  race,  debased  as  it  liaa 
been  from  its  "  typical  level "  by  those  deleterious  influ- 
ences of  modern  civilisation  to  which  1  have  referred,  but 
to  raise  it  higher  still.  It  has  been  depressed  by  those  mis- 
chievous influences  of  artificial  selection  which  I  have 
named,  and  hy  many  others  besides.  Cannot  we,  I  ask  — 
and  I  will  try  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative  — 
introduce  other  influences  which  shall  counteract  and  over- 
bear the  former,  and  elevate  the  race  above  its  typical  level 
at  least  as  much  as  the  former  had  depressed  it  ?  I  mean 
by  the  phrase  "  typical  level "  the  averse  standard  of  the 
race,  sucb  as  it  would  become  in  two  or  three  generations, 
if  left  unpruned  by  artificial  selection,  and  if  reared  under 
what  might  be  accepted  as  fair  conditions  of  nurture  and  k 
moderate  amount  of  healthy,  natural  selection.  It  ie  to  be 
recollected  that  individuals  are  not  the  offspring  of  their 
parents  alone,  but  also  of  their  ancestry  to  very  remote  de- 
grees, and  that  altJjough  by  a  faulty  system  of  civilization 
Ebe  average  worth  of  a  race  may  become  depressed,  it  has 
nevertheless  an  inherent  ancestral  power  of  partly  recov- 
ering from  that  depression,  if  a  chance  be  given  it  of  doing 
so.  It  has,  on  the  one  hand,  the  advantwe  of  the  civiliz*^ 
habits  ingrained  into  its  nature,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  rise  above  the  abnormal  state  of  depression  to  wliidh 
the  evil  influences  of  the  artificial  selection  of  our  modern 
civilization  have  temporarily  reduced  it. 

In  my  work  on  "  Hereditary  Genius"  I  entered  at  consid- 
erable length  upon  the  classification  of  men  in  different 
grades  of  natural  ability,  separated  by  equal  intervals,  and 
showed  how  we  might  estimate  the  proportionate  numbew 
of  men  in  each  of  them,  by  availing  ourselves  of  a  law 
whose  traces  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  variable  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  For  example,  it  will  be  found  that  we 
may  divide  any  body  of  individuals  into  four  equal  groups, 
of  which  two  shall  consist  of  mediocrities,  and  the  other 
two  shall  be  alike  but  opposite,  as  an  object  floating  in 
water  is  to  its  reflection,  the  one  containing  all  the  grade* 
above  mediocrity  up  to  the  highest,  and  the  other  all  be- 
low mediocritv  down  to  the  lowest.  I  do  not  say  that  Ihia 
law  is  strictly"  applicable  to  nations  where  many  individ- 
uals are  diseased  in  some  definite  manner,  because  tho 
essence  of  the  law  is,  that  the  general  conditions  should  be 
of  the  same  kind  throughout.  On  the  other  hand,  disease 
and  health  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  little  more  than 
different  grades  of  constitutional  vigor  and  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions, and,  so  far,  tiie  nations  will  fall  strictly  within  tba 
range  of  the  law,  which  I  therefore  employ  as  a  useful  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth.  My  hope  is,  that  the  average 
standard  of  a  civilized  race  might  be  nused  to  the  average 
standard  of  the  pick  of  them,  as  they  now  are,  at  the  rota 
ofone  in  every  four.  It  will  be  clearly  understood  by  thow 
fcmiliar  with  the  law  of  deviation  from  an  average,  that  the 
distribution  of  ability,  in  a  race  so  improved,  would  be  vety 
different  to  that  of  the  pick  of  thepresent  race,  though  their 
average  worth  was  the  same.  TTie  improved  race  would 
have  its  broad  equatorial  belt  of  mediocrities,  and  its  de- 
viations upwards  and  downwards,  narrowing  to  delicate 
cusps  ;  but  the  vanishing-point  of  its  baseness  would  not 
reach  so  low  as  at  present,  and  that  of  its  nobleness  would 
reach  hiober.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pick  of  our  present 
race  would  not  be  symmetrically  arranged,  but  the  worst 
of  them  would  be  the  roost  nomerens,  and  the  form  of  the 
whole  body,  when  classified,  would  be  that  of  a  cone  rest- 
ing on  its  base,  whose  sides  curved  upwards  to  a  sharp 
point.  I  find  it  impossible  to  explain,  without  repeating 
what  I  have  already  written  in  "  Hereditary  Genius  "  the 
enormous  advantages  that  would  follow  the  elevation  of  our 
race  through  bo  moderate  a  range  as  that  I  have  described. 
It  chiefly  consists  in  the  sweeping  away  of  a  le^on  of  inef- 
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thought.  It  ia  those  men,  who  farm  the  fine  point  oi  the 
upwud  carp,  who  are  the  salt  of  the  eartb,  and  who  make 
luttioDB  what  they  are  ;  now  the  section  of  the  cusp 
broadens  as  it  descends,  therefore  if  the  whole  affair  be 
piubed  upwards,  so  to  speak,  ever  so  little,  the  Dambera 
of  the  men  of  the  same  absolute  value  become  Terj  largely 
increased. 

I  will  endeavor  to  nve  an  idea  of  the  result  of  a  selec- 
tion at  the  rale  of  I  in  4  of  the  inferior  specimeus  of  a 
civilized  race,  and  will  take  my  example  from  France,  be- 
cause the  quality  of  the  nation  is  well  gauged  hy  that  of 
the  annual  Dody  of  youthful  conscriptB,  who  are  carefully 
examined,  and  whose  characteritticB  are  minnlcly  classi- 
fied. It  is  better  not  to  take  too  recent  a  year,  as  lome 
Cinons  believe  the  French  race  to  have  deteriorated  of 
te,  BO  I  will  refer  to  1859,  of  which  1  happen  to  have  the 
"  Compte- rendu  sur  le  Recrutement  de  rArm^"  in  my 
library.  Speaking  in  round  numbers,  a  quarter  of  a  milliou 
of  conscripts  were  examined  in  that  year,  and  no  lets  than 
30  per  cent,  of  that  number  were  rejected  as  unlit  for  the 
army.  Six  per  cent,  were  too  short,  being  under  the  puny 
regulation  height  of  5  feet  5  inches,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  these  ^  say  one  half,  or  3  per  cent.  —  must  be  consid- 
ered as  unlit  citizens  in  other  respects  than  being  unfitted 
for  the  muscular  work  required  in  the  army.  Not  many 
were  incapa^^itated  by  accident,  as  by  blindness  or  deafness 
resulting  from  injury  or  by  rupture ;  but  of  these,  again,  only 
a  small  portion  justly  come  under  that  head.  I  am  assured 
that  if  a  person  has  hereditary  predisposition  to  deafness, 
sliBht  accidents,  such  as  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  a  bad  cold, 
vrhich  would  be  comparatively  harmless  to  other  people, 
will  frequently  aSect  and  ruin  his  heariuz ;  and  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  eyesight  and  every  other  function.  In 
addition,  we  must  recollect  that  many  accidents  are  the 
result  of  stupidity  and  slowness.  Of  the  injuries  by  the 
eflects  of  which  youths  were  unfitted  for  Ibe  Rrmy,  I  feel 
sure  that  less  than  half  should  be  ascribed  topure  accident, 
and  that  of  the  30  per  cent,  who  were  rejected  for  all 
causes,  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  should  be  allowed  as 
coming  under  that  head.  Adding  this  to  what  we  have 
already  excepted  out  of  those  mio  were  considered  too 
short,  there  remain  24  per  cent,  who  were  diseased  or 
crippled  or  puny.  In  round  numbers,  one-quarter  of  the 
French  youths  are  natarally  and  hereditarily  unfitted  for 
active  life. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  ability, 
to  see  what  the  quarter  of  a  nation  is  like  who  are  picked 
out  as  the  best,  and  I  do  not  know  a  better  e^iample  to  cite 
than  one  which  I  recently  witnessed  with  great  interest  ; 
it  was  on  board  the  St.  Vincent  training  ship  for  seamen  for 
the  Royal  Na'vy,  which  is  stationed  at  Portsmouth.  I  was 
Informed  that  out  of  every  three  or  four  applicants  not 
more  than  one  was,  on  the  average,  accepted,  (he  appli- 
cants tbemselvea  being  in  some  degree  a  selected  class. 
The  result  was,  that  when  I  stood  among  the  750  boys  who 
composed  the  crew,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  they  were  de- 
cidedly superior  to  the  mass  of  their  countrrmen.  They 
showed  their  inborn  superiority  by  the  heartiness  of  their 
manner,  their  self-respect,  their  healthy  looks,  their  muscu- 
lar build,  the  interest  they  took  in  what  was  taught  them. 
And  the  ease  with  which  they  learnt  it.  A  single  year's 
training  turns  them  out  accomplished  seamen  in  a  large 
number  of  particulars.     I  give  in  a  footnote '  the  conditions 
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which  they  must  fulfill  to  be  qualified  for  admisuon ;  tbey 
seem  to  have  been  drawn  op  m  an  excellent  spirit,  and  to 
produce  most  happy  resullJi.  If  the  average  English  youth 
of  the  future  could  be  raised  by  an  improvement  in  our 
race  to  the  average  of  those  on  board  tha  St.  Vincent, 
which  is  no  preposterous  hope,  England  would  become  ftr 
more  noble  and  powerful  than  she  now  is.  llie  gener^ 
tone  of  feeling,  in  short,  the  "  Mrs.  Grundy  "  of  the  Dation, 
would  be  elevated,  the  present  army  of  ineSeclives  which 
clog  progress  would  disappear,  and  the  deviations  of  indi- 
vidual gifts  towards  genius  would  be  no  less  wide  or  nu- 
merous than  they  now  are ;  but  by  starting  from  a  h^h^ 
vantage-ground  they  would  reach  proportionately  farther. 

It  is  idle  to  lament  the  ill-condition  of  our  race  without 
bestirring  ourselves  to  find  a  remedy,  but  it  requires  some 
audacity  to  publicly  propose  schemes,  because  the  world  at 
large  is  incredulous  of  the  extent  of  the  ill,  while  most  of 
those  who  are  more  correctly  informed  feci  little  faith  in 
the  feasibility  of  remedying  it.  Nevertheless,  the  subject 
is  one  which  the  public  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  hear 
discussed  without  surprise  or  prejudice,  and  I  trust  that 
my  own  remarks  will  attract  the  attention  of  some  few 
competent  persons  by  whom  they  may  be  helpfully  criti- 
cised. I  will  describe  what  I  have  to  propose  frMn  the 
very  beginning.  It  is  entirely  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  heredity  are,  in  a  brtMd 
sense,  perfectly  true ;  also  that  the  popular  mind  will 
gradually  become  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  their 
truth,  owing  to  the  future  writings  and  observBttooa  of 
many  inquirers ;  and  lastly,  that  we  shall  come  to  think  it 
no  hardhearted ness  to  favor  the  perpetuation  of  the 
stronger,  wiser,  and  more  moral  races,  but  shall  concarc 
ourselves  to  be  carrying  out  the  obvioue  intentions  of  Na- 
ture, by  making  our  social  arrangements  conducive  to  the 
improvement  of  their  race. 

There  is  a  vast  di9erence  between  an  intellectual  belief 
in  any  subject  and  a  living  belief  which  becomes  ingrained, 
sometimes  quite  suddenly,  into  the  character.  I  do  not  ven- 
ture to  ask  that  the  doctrines  of  heredity  shall  be  popularly 
accepted  in  the  latter  sense,  in  order  that  the  aeeds  of  mv 
scheme  should  be  planted,  but  1  am  satisfied  if  they  shall 
come  to  be  believed  in  with  about  the  same  degree  of  per- 
suasion and  as  little  fervor  as  are  those,  at  the  present  tune, 
of  sanitary  science.  That  is  enough  to  enable  the  scheme 
to  take  root  and  to  grow,  but  I  cannot  expect  it  to  flourish 
until  the  popular  belief  shall  have  waxed  several  degrees 
warmer. 

My  object  is  to  build  up,  by  the  mere  process  of  exten- 
sive inquiry  and  publication  of  results,  a  sentiment  of  cute 
among  those  who  are  naturally  gifted,  and  to  procure  for 
them,  before  the  system  has  fair^  taken  root,  such  moder- 
ate social  favor  and  preference,  no  more  and  no  less,  ai 
would  seem  reasonable  to  those  who  were  justly  informed 
of  the  precise  measure  of  their  importance  to  the  nation* 
I  conclude  that  the  natural  result  of  these  measures  would 
be  to  bind  them  together  hy  a  variety  of  material  and  so- 
cial interests,  and  to  teach  them  faith  in  their  future,  while 
I  trust  to  the  sentiment  of  caste  to  secture  that  they  shall 
intermarry  among  themselves  about  as  strictly  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  nobility  in  Germany.  My  proposition  cer- 
tainly is  not  to  begin  by  breaking  up  old  feelings  of  social 
status,  but  to  build  up  a  caste  viitnin  each  of  the  groups 
into  which  rank,  wealth,  and  pursuits  already  divide  so- 
ciety, mankind  being  quite  numerous  enough  to  admit  of 
this  sub-classification.  There  arc  certain  ingenious  pei^ 
sons  who  examine  the  records  of  unclaimed  ^vidend*  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  search  for  the  heirs  of  the  origi- 
nal owners,  and  inform  them  (for  a  consideration)  to  Ibeir 
advantage.  My  object  is  to  have  the  English  race  expl<xed, 
and  their  now  unknown  wealth  of  hereditary  gifls  recorded. 
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of  it.  I  leaTe  it  to  the  natural  impulses  by  nhlch  mankind 
are  guided,  to  iaSDra  that  Ruch  wealth  should  not  continue 
to  be  neglected,  any  more  than  any  other  possession  unex- 
pectedly made  known  to  them.  Great  fortunes  are  com- 
monly observed  to  coalesce  through  mairi^e,  aod  mem- 
bers of  aristocracies  seldom  make  alliances  out  of  their 
order,  except  to  gain  wealth.  Is  it  less  to  be  expected 
that  those  who  become  aware  that  they  are  endowed  with 
hereditary  gifts,  should  abstaiu  from  squandering  their 
patrimony  by  marrying  out  of  their  caste  ?  I  do  not  for  a 
tnotuent  contemplate  coercion  as  to  whom  any  given  per- 
son should  marry  ;  such  an  idea  would  be  scouted  nowa- 
days almost  as  much  as  that  of  polygamy,  or  of  iafanticide. 
fint  it  is  quite  conformable  to  the  customs  of  this  century 
to  employ  social  considerations  to  effect  what  is  desirable, 
and  their  efficacy  in  this  case  would  be  as  great  as  is  need- 
ful. The  great  majority  are  sure  to  yield  to  it,  and  it  is  a 
trifling  matter,  when  we  look  to  genera!  results,  if  a  small 
percentage  refiiae  obedience.  I  also  lay  great  stress  on 
the  encouragement  of  the  gitled  caste  to  marry  early,  and 
to  live  uoder  healthy  conditions,  and  this  I  consider  would 
be  effected  in  the  manner  1  shall  briefly  explain. 

The  reader  will  probably  find  after  I  have  concluded, 
that  the  questions  cbielly  to  be  discussed  (it  being  under- 
stood that  my  primary  suppositions  are  provisionally 
granted)  are,  first,  whether  the  proposed  means  are  ade- 
quate to  create  a  caste  whose  sentiments  shall  have  the 
character  and  strength  assigned  to  them  ;  and  secondly, 
whether  the  existence  of  such  a  caste  would  or  would  not 
be  intolerable  to  the  country  at  large,  at  the  time  when  it 
had  become  powerful,  but  by  no  means  dominant. 

I  propose  as  the  first  step,  and  the  time  is  nearly  ripe 
for  it,  that  some  society  should  undertake  three  scientific 
Krrices  ;  the  first,  by  means  of  a  moderate  number  of  in- 
flnential  local  agencies,  to  institate  confinuous  inquiries 
into  the  facts  of  human  heredity  ;  the  second  to  be  a  cen- 
tn  of  intbmiation  on  heredity  for  breeders  of  animals  and 
plants;  and  the  third  to  discuss  and  classify  the  facts  that 
w«Te  collected.  I  look  upon  the  continuity  of  the  inquiry 
aa  very  important,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  ransacking  bygone  family  details,  even  of  re- 
eeDt  date.  Biographies  and  pedigrees  require  contempo- 
nuieous  touching  up,  in  order  that  they  may  be  full  and 
triutworthy,  and  that  an  adequate  accumulation  of  heredi- 
tary facts  may  in  time  he  formed. 

All  this  is  pnrely  scientific  work,  to  the  performance  of 
which  no  reasonable  objection  can  possibly  be  made,  and  is 
intended  to  tell  us  in  waat  degree  and  with  what  qualifica- 
tion the  ordinary  doctrines  of  heredity  apply  to  man. 
DilTerent  persons  may  expect  it  to  yield  different  results ; 
tliat  which  1  expect  is,  uiat  these  doctrines  will  be  fully 
confirmed  in  a  broad  sense,  and  that  an  immense  amount  of 
Hipplemental  and  special  information  will  be  gathered.  It 
is  entirely  on  (he  supposition  that  these  hopes  will  be  veri- 
fied, that  all  I  have  now  to  say  is  based.  The  proposed 
work  is  a  large  one,  but  not  impracticable.  Any  family  or 
ktiT  community  could  undertake  the  ran  materials  for  it- 
•eU^  and  therefore  large  districts,  or  ev 
tion,  which  is  but  a  collection  of  such  ui 
do  so.  However,  it  would  require  much 
cause  to  carry  it  steadily  on,  and  to  discuss  the  results  upon 
a  sufficient  scale,  but  it  need  not  be  isolated  work.  It 
wonid  naturally  fall  in  with  an  undertaking  that  would 
oommend  itself  to  many,  of  obtaining  a  more  exact  statisti- 
cal insi<:ht  into  the  condition  of  the  nation  than  we  now 
possess,  by  working  very  thoroughly  a  moderate  number 
of  typical  districtii,  as  samples  of  our  enormous  population. 
If  inquirer*  existed,  there  are  large  numbers  of  statistical 
qoeries  which  might  be  most  -usefully  answered.  Among 
others,  we  want  an  exact  stock-taking  of  our  worth  as  a 
nation,  not  roughly  clubbed  together,  rich  and  poor,  in  one 
large  whole,  but  judiciously  sorted,  by  persons  who  have 
local  knowledge,  into  classes  whose  mode  of  lil%  difi*ers. 
We  want  to  know  all  about  their  respective  health  and 
strength  and  constitutional  vigor  ;  to  learn  the  amount  of 
a  day's  work  of  men  in  different  occnpations  ;  their  intel- 
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lectual  capacity,  so  far  as  it  can  be  tested  at  schools ;  the 

dying  out  of  certain  classes  of  families,  and  the  rise  of 
others  \  sanitary  queetioos ;  and  many  other  allied  facts, 
in  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  present  worth  of  our 
race,  and  means  of  comparison  some  years  hence  of  our 
general  progress  or  retrogression. 

I  will  now  suppose  a  few  more  years  to  have  passed, 
during  which  time  short  biographies  aud  pedigrees,  illus- 
trated by  measurements  and  photographs,  shall  have  been 
compiled,  of  perhaps  a  thousand  or  more  individuals  in 
each  of  the  distrirts  under  investigation.  Schoolmasters, 
ministers,  medical  men,  employers  of  labor,  and  the  resi- 
dent gentry  will  be  applied  to,  but  no  blind  zeal  should 


be  evoked  that  might  arouse  prejudice  and  unreasonable 
opposition.  The  facts  should  be  collected  quietly,  aud 
with  the  bona  fiih  object  of  obtaining  scientific  data.     If 


results  prove  to  be  such  as  1  have  reason  to  expect, 
then,  but  only  then,  will  the  conviction  begin  to  establish 
itself  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  influence  of  heredity 
is  one  of  extraordinary  importance.  I  ask  for  no  antici- 
patory action,  but  merely  to  inquire  on  a  large  scale,  in  a 
persistent  manner,  and  to  allow  events  to  follow  in  their 
natural  course,  knowing  full  well  that  if  observation 
broadly  confirms  the  truth  of  the  present  doctrines  of 
heredity,  quite  as  many  social  influences  as  are  necessary 
will  become  directed  to  obtain  the  desired  end. 

I  (rust  that  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear  thus  far,  to 
(he  effect  that  1  propose  no  direct  steps  at  first  beyond 
simple  inquiry,  but  that  the  mere  process  of  carrying  on 
the  inquiries  will  have  an  incldenUl  influence  in  creating 
common  interests  and  mutual  acquaintance  and  friendships 
among  the  gifted  families  in  each  class  of  society,  such 
effects  naturally  resulting  in  frequent  cases  of  intermar- 
riage. Then  I  say,  the  offspring  of  these  intermarriages 
will  have  some  moderate  claim  to  purity  of  blood,  because 
their  parents  and  many  of  their  more  distant  relatives  will 
be  gifted  above  the  avera^ ;  also,  the  precise  family  his- 
tory of  each  of  them  will  have  been  preserved,  and  the 
foundation  laid  of  a  future  "  golden  book "  of  natural 
nobility.  lastly,  a  mass  of  information  bearing  on  human 
heredity  will  have  been  collected. 

In  the  mean  time  (supposing  the  fundamental  truth  of 
all  I  m^ntain  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  and 
the  probability  that  me  improvement  of  the  human  race 
will  be  considered  a  duty)  the  scale  on  which  inquiries 
are  conducted  will  steadily  grow,  I  should  expect  that  all 
boys  at  school  will  not  only  be  examined  and  classed,  as 
at  present,  for  their  intellectual  acquirements,  but  will  be 
weighed  and  measured  and  appraised  in  respect  of  their 
natural  gifts,  physical  and  mental  together,  and  that  in- 
quiries will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  made  into  the  gene- 
alogies of  tiiose  among  them  who  were  hereditarily  re- 
markable, so  that  all  the  most  promising  individuals  in  a 
lai^e  part  of  the  kingdom  would  be  registered,  each  in  liii 
own  local  centre.  A  vast  deal  of  work  would  be,  no  doubt, 
thrown  away  in  collecting  materials  about  persons  who 
afterwards  proved  not  to  be  the  parents  of  gifted  children. 
Also  many  would  be  registered  on  grounds  which  our 
future  knowledge  will  pronounce  inadequate.  But  gradu- 
ally, notwithstanding  many  mistakes  at  first,  much  ridicule 
and  misunderstanding,  and  not  a  little  blind  hostility,  peo- 
ple will  confess  that  the  scheme  is  very  reasonable,  and 
works  well  of  its  own  accord.  An  immense  deal  of  inves- 
tigation and  criticism  will  bear  its  proper  fruit,  and  the 
cardinal  rules  for  its  successful  procedure  will  become  un- 
derstood and  laid  down.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  physi- 
cal, moral,  and  intellectual  qualifications  for  entry  on  the 
register,  and  especially  as  to  the  iDcreased  importance  of 
those  which  are  not  isolated,  but  common  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  !t  will  bo  necessary  also  to  have 
a  clear  idea  of  the  average  order  of  gifts  to  aim  for,  in 
the  race  of  the  immediate  future,  l)eariog  in  mind  that 
sudden  and  ambitious  attempts  are  sure  to  lead  to  dis- 
appointment. And  again,  the  degree  of  rigor  of  selec- 
tion necessary  among  the  parents  to  insure  that  their 
children  should,  on  the  average,  inherit  gifts  of  the  order 
aimed  at.    Lastly,  we  should  learn  particalara  concerning 
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apecifie  type*,  how  ftr  tliey  clash  together  or  are  mntuaJly 

helpful. 

Let  us  now  sappose  ftn  intermediate  Bl«ge  to  be  reached, 
between  that  of  mere  inveitigation  and  that  of  an  ac- 
cepted Bystem  aud  practical  action,  and  tr;  to  imagine 
what  would  occur.  The  society  of  which  I  have  bieea 
■peaking,  or  othen  like  it,  would  continually  watch  the 
(Mtreer  ol'  the  persons  whose  names  were  on  their  raster, 
And  those  who  had  aroused  so  much  interest  wou^  feel 
themselves  associates  of  a  great  guild.  They  would  be 
accustomed  to  be  treated  wi£  more  respect  and  consider' 
ation  than  others  whose  parents  were  originally  of  the 
same  social  rank.  It  would  be  impertinent  in  any  one  to 
assume  airs  of  patron^  towards  such  people  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  consideration  shown  them,  would  naturally 
tend  to  encourage  their  self-respect  and  the  feeling  that 
they  had  a  famify  name  to  support  and  to  hand  down  to 
their  descendants.  A?ain,  the  society  would  be  ever 
watchful  and  able  to  be&iend  them.  For  it  would  be  no 
slight  help  to  a  man  to  state,  on  undoubted  grounds,  that 
not  only  is  he  what  be  appears,  but  that  he  has  latent 

S'lls  as  well :  that  be  is  lUely  to  hare  a  healthy  life,  and 
at  his  children  are  very  likely  indeed  to  prove  better 
than  those  of  other  people ;  in  short,  that  he  and  his 
family  may  be  expected  lo  turn  out  yet  more  creditably  than 
those  ignorant  of  bis  and  his  wife  s  hereditary  gilts  would 
imagine.  His  would  make  it  more  easy  for  him  than  for 
others  to  obtain  a  settled  home  and  employment  in  early 
manhood,  and  to  fbliow  his  natural  instinct  of  marrying 
young.     It  is  no  new  thing  that  associations  should  suc- 


-  —  ^ ^e  kindly 

to  be  evoked  in  dealing  with  really  worthy  and  selt-help- 
fill  people  would  be  so  great  that  I  should  expect  charity 
of  this  kind  to  become  exceedingly  popular,  and  to  occupy 
a  large  nart  of  the  leisure  of  many  people.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  patronising  paupers,  and  doing  what  are 
commonly  spoken  of  as  "charitable"  actions,  irtiicb,  bow- 
ever  devoted  they  may  be  to  a  holy  cause,  have  a  ootori- 
ons  tendency  to  demoralize  the  recipient,  and  to  increase 
the  extent  of  the  very  evils  which   they  are  intended  to 

The  obvious  question  arises.  Would  not  these  selected 
people  become  intolerably  priggish  and  supercilious  7 
Also  it  will  be  said,  that  the  democratic  feeling  is  a  growing 
one,  and  would  be  directly  adverse  to  the  esUblishment  of 
such  a  favored  and  exceptional  class.  M^  answer  is,  that 
the  indiviiluals  in  question  would  not  at  first  bave  so  very 
much  to  be  conceited  about,  and  that,  later  on,  their  value 
would  be  generally  recognized.     They  would   be  good  all 


ir  many  o: 


)  geniuses  w 


physical  qualities,  and  they  would  be  kept  in  good  order 
by  the  ci —  '  ■ '    ■  ■        '      '  ■ '    ' 


e  consciousness  that  any  absurd   i 


I   their  part 


light  be  dangerous  to  them.  The  attitude  of  mind  wfiich 
1  should  expect  to  predominate,  would  be  akin  to  that  now 
held  by  ana  towards  tlie  possessors  of  ancestral  property, 
at  moderate  value,  dearly  cberisbed,  and  having  duties 
attached.  Such  a  person  would  feel  it  a  point  of  honor 
never  to  alienate  the  old  place,  and  he  is  generally  re- 
spected for  his  feeling  and  liked  on  bis  own  account.  So 
a  man  of  good  race  would  feel  that  marriage  oat  of  his 
caste  would  tarnish  his  blood,  and  his  sentiments  would  be 
sympathized  with  by  all.  As  regards  the  democratic  feel- 
ing, its  assertion  <»  equality  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
admiration  so  far  as  it  Qemands  equal  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  all,  just  in  the  same  way  as  their  rights  are 
equally  maintained  by  the  law.  But  it  aoes  farther  than 
this,  for  it  asserts  tliat  men  are  of  equal  value  as  social 
units,  equally  capable  of  voting,  and  the  rest  This  feel- 
ing IS  undeniably  wrong  and  cannot  last.  I  therefore  do 
not  hesitate  in  believing  that  if  the  persons  on  the  register 
were  obviously  better  and  finer  pieces  of  manhood  in 
every  respect  than  other  men,  democracy  notwithstanding, 
their  superiority  would  be  recognized  at  just  what  it 
Uiounted  to,  without  envy,  but  very  possibly  with  some 
feeling  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  beaten  competitors. 


Let  ns  now,  in  oar  ima^ation,  advance  a  couple  of 
generations,  and  suppose  a  vet  more  distant  time  lo  have 
arrived,  when  societies  shall  have  been  sown  broadcast 
over  the  land  and  bave  become  firmly  rooted,  and  wheti 
principles  of  selection  shall  have' been  well  discussed  and 
pretty  generally  established,  and  when,  perhaps,  one  per 
cent,  of  the  thirty  millions  of  British  people,  that  is,  300,000 
individuals,  old  and  voung,  and  of  both  sexes,  sliall  have 
their  names  inserted  in  the  then  annually  published  regi»- 
ters.  By  this  time  the  selected  race  will  have  become  a 
power,  a  considerable  increase  will  have  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  families  of  really  good  breed,  for  there  will  be 
many  boys  and  girls,  themselves  above  mediocrity,  wlioee 
parents,  uncles  on  both  sides,  four  g^and-parent^  several 
of  their  great-uncles  and  couuns,  and  all  their  eight  great- 
ETandpareatB,  were  persons  considerably  above  the  avenge 
in  every  respect  that  fits  an  individual  to  be  a  w(»^y  citi- 
zen  and  a  useful  and  agreeable  member  of  society.  I  can- 
not doubt,  that  at  this  period  a  strong  feeling  of  caMe 
would  be  found  developed  in  the  rising  generation,  for  mch 
is  the  vanity  of  men,  especially  in  youth,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  easiest  tasks  in  the  world  to  persuade  them  that  tbey 
are  in  some  way  remarkable,  and,  in  the  supposed  caae, 
the  persuasion  would  be  well-nizh  irresistible.  A  nninber 
of,  perhaps,  the  best  informed  philosophers  in  the  nation, 
who  are  experts  in  the  matter,  solemnly  aver,  after  carefiil 
inquiry,  that  the  individuals  whose  names  arc  on  the  regis- 
ter are,  in  sober  truth,  the  most  valuable  boys  and  fnHs,  or 
men  and  women,  to  the  nation.  They  may  give  them  a 
diploma,  which  would  virtually  be  a  patent  of  natural  no- 
trility.  They  assure  them  that  if  they  intermarry  undv 
certain  limitations  of  type  and  sab-class,  which  have  yet  to 
he  studied  and  framed,  their  children  will  be,  on  the  whole, 
better  in  every  respect  than  the  children  of  other  people  — 
stronger,  healthier,  brighter,  more  honest,  and  more  pleas- 
ant They  tell  them  that  in  addition  to  the  old-estabusbed 
considerations  of  rank  and  wealth  there  is  another  and  a 
higher  one,  namely,  of  purity  of  blood,  and  that  it  would 
be  base  to  ally  themselves  with  inferior  breeds.  In  corrob- 
oration of  these  flattering  words,  the  members  fi  the 
gifted  caste  would  coutinne  to  experience  pleasing  teeti- 
mony  of  a  practical  kind,  for  there  can  be  litUe  doubt  that 
one  consequence  of  the  continual  irHting  and  talking  about 
noble  races  of  men,  daring  many  years,  would  be  to  iit- 
crease  the  appreciation  of  them.  An  entrj  on  the  register 
would  then  become  as  beneficial  as  it  was  a  few  yeara  ainoe 
to  be  bom  of  a  family  able  and  willing  to  pu»h  forward 
their  relatives  in  public  life.  Queen  EUzabeth  gave  ready 
promotion  to  well-made  men,  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  ex- 
pectation that  our  future  land-owners  may  feel  great  pride 
in  being  surrounded  by  a  tenantry  of  magnificent  speet- 
mehs  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  mentally  and  phys- 
ically, and  that  thev  would  compete  with  one  another  to 
attract  and  locate  in  their  neighborhood  a  population  of 
registered  families. 

I  will  now  suppose  another  not  improbable  alternative, 
namely,  the  result  of  some  democratic  hostility  to  the 
favored  race.  Well,  it  would  gain  in  cohesion  by  persecn- 
tion.  If  trade  unionism  chose  to  look  on  them  as  cuckoos 
in  the  national  nest,  they  would  be  driven  frwn  the  wwk- 
sbops,  and  be  powerfully  directed  to  cooperative  purenita. 
They  would  certainly  bave  little  inclination  to  inhalut 
towns  where  they  were  outnumbered  and  disfavored,  and 
would  naturally  settle  in  cooperative  associations  in  the 
country.  In  other  words,  the  gifted  race  would  be  urged 
into  companionship  by  the  preuure  of  external  circum- 
stances, DO  less  strongly  than,  as  I  have  shown,  they  wooLd 
be  drawn  tc^ther  bj  their  own  mutual  attraction,  and 
would  be  peHbrce  inhabitants  of  healthy  rural  districts, 
not  of  unhealthy  towns.  All  this,  which  is  probable 
igh,  would  have  an  immense  efiect  in  stren^ening  the 
iment  of  caste,  in  developing  the  best  points  of  their 
race,  and  in  increasing  its  numbers.  In  these  colonies 
caste  regulations  would  no  doubt  rise  into  existence,  and 
gradually  acquire  the  force  almost  of  religioas  obligations, 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  character  of  their  race,  by 
encouraging    early   mairiage    among    their   more    gifted 
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detModaDts,  and  by  diBCOuraging  it  among  the  less  gifted. 
The  colonies  would  become  more  and  more  iadependent  aa 
the  auperioritj  of  their  members  over  the  outside  world 
became,  in  successive  generations,  more  pro uou need. 
Ilieir  meiaben  vould  be  little  likely  to  associate  inti' 
DUitely  witli  persons  not  of  their  caste,  because  they  would 
succeed  better  by  themselves  than  when  other  and  less 
effective  meu  were  admitted  into  partusrship.  They  would 
not  only  have  peculiarly  high  personal  eiflx  of  intelligence 
and  moraU  to  carry  out  cooperative  undertakingB,  but  they 
would  also  have  in  many  cases  special  advantages  na  well. 
If  they  wished  to  found  a,  club  for  mutual  relief  in  sickoess, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  allow  strangers  of  a  less  healthy  race 
to  join  with  them,  if  it  should  be  a  building  society,  they 
by  themselves  would  be  able  to  enforce  letter  sanitary 
regulations  thau  if  a  body  of  less  intelligent  and  energetic 
famiUcs  were  mixed  up  with  them.  Thuir  social  gather- 
lags  would  tend  to  be  exclusive,  because  their  interests 
would  be  dilfereat,  and  ofl«D  hostile,  to  those  of  other 
people,  and  iheir  own  society  would  b«  by  far  the  more 
cultured  and  pleasant. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  colonies  I  am  describing 
would  be  large  enough  for  all  the  varied  interests  of  life  to 
find  place  for  their  exercise.  They  would  be  no  mere  re- 
treat* from  a  distasteful  outside  world,  but  energetic  and 
cmble  to  the  higher  degree. 

The  continued  intermarriage  of  members  of  such  colo- 
nies seems  to  me  almost  a  certainty,  and  so  does  the  hap- 
piness which  would  generally  be  diffused  among  them. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  would  a  whole  population  learn  to  be 
industrious,  like  bees  or  ants,  for  public  ends  and  not  for 
individual  gain.  If  such  communities  were  established,  it 
would  be  Id  them,  rather  than  anywhere  else,  where  those 
fmns  of  new  and  higher  civilisation,  which  must  here- 
aflar  overspread  the  earth,  would  be  first  evolved.  If, 
however,  they  should  be  persecuted  to  an  unreasonable 
extent,  as  so  msn^  able  sects  have  already  been,  let  them 
take  ship  and  emigrate,  and  become  the  parents  of  a  new 
state,  with  a  glorious  future. 

All  I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  would  require  no  endow- 
ments, and  yet  how  much  could  be  effected  by  it!  We 
may,  however,  expect  that  endowments  commensurate  with 
the  greater  items  of  national  expenditure  would  ultimately 
be  assigned  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
best  races  of  a>&a.  Our  peers  enjoy  a  gross  annual  income 
of  some  nine  millioni ;  and  that  of  all  other  settled  prop- 
erty, irrespective  of  merit,  would  amount  to  an  enormous 
sum.  It  b  veiT  possible  hereafter,  at  the  time  I  have  been 
anticipating,  that  the  legislature,  under  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  the  gifled  caste  (supposing  other  customs  to  re- 
m^D  aa  they  ore  at  present),  would  enforce  some  limitation 
to  inheritance,  in  cases  where  the  heirs  were  defiuieuE  in 
Dilnral  (lills.  The  fittest  would  then  have  a  far  better 
chance  of  survival  tlian  at  present,  and  civilization,  which 
il  now  recklessly  destructive  of  high  races,  would,  under 
more  enlightened  leadership,  employ  its  tbrce  to  maintain 
and  improve  them.  The  gifted  families  would  be  full  of 
life  and  hope,  and  living  under  more  intelligent  and  favor- 
able sanitary  conditions,  would  multiply  rapidly,  while  the 
tMM^gifled  would  begin  to  decay  out  of  the  land,  whenever 
they  were  brought  face  to  face  in  competition  with  them, 
jnR  in  the  same  way  as  inferior  races  always  disappear  be- 
fiim  superior  ones.  Jt  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  steps  by 
which  this  invariable  law  has  hitherto  accomplished  itself, 
and  much  more  difEcult  is  it  to  guess  bow  it  would  be  ac- 
oomplished  under  the  conditions  here  described,  but  I 
should  expect  it  would  be  effected  with  little  severity.  I 
do  not  see  why  any  insolence  of  caste  should  prevent  the 
gifted  class,  when  they  had  the  power,  from  treating  their 
compatriots  with  alt  kindness,  so  long  as  they  maintained 
celibacy.  But  if  these  continued  to  procreate  children,  in- 
ferior in  mcH^l,  intellectual,  and  physical  qualities,  it  is  easy 
to  believe  the  time  may  come  when  such  persons  would  be 
considered  as  enemies  to  the  state,  and  to  have  forlidted 
all  claims  to  kindness. 

The  objection  is  sure  to  be  urged  against  my  scheme, 
tut  iu  effecU  are  too  remote  for  men  to  care  to  trouble 


themselves  about  it.  The  earlier  results  will  be  insigoiG- 
cant  in  number,  and  disappointing  to  the  sanguine  and 
ignorant,  whn  may  expect  a  high  race  to  be  evolved  out  of 
the  present  mongrel  mass  of  mankind  in  a  single  genera- 
tion. Of  course  this  is  absurd ;  there  will  be  numei 
and  most  annoying  cases  of  reveruon  in  the  first  and  e 
in  the  second  generation,  but  when  the  third  general 
of  selected  men  has  been  reached,  the  race  will  begin  to 
bear  offspring  of  distinctly  purer  blood  than  in  the  first, 
and  alter  five  or  six  generations,  reversion  to  an  inferior 
type  will  be  rare.  But  is  not  that  too  remote  an  event  fbr 
us  to  care  for  ?  I  reply  that  the  current  interests  wliich 
the  scheme  would  evoke  are,  as  already  explained,  of  a 
very  attractive  kind,  and  a  sufficient  reward  for  consider- 
able exertion  quite  independently  of  anything  else.  Its 
effects  would  tic  ever  present,  clearly  visible,  of  general 
importance,  and  of  the  highest  interest,  the  number  of 
experiments  going  on  at  the  same  time  being  an  equivalent 
to  the  slowness  with  which  their  results  became  apparent. 
Also,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  laborers  employed  on 
the  ibundation  of  any  edifice  have  a  store  of  present  pleas- 
ure in  discounting,  so  to  speak,  its  future  development. 

But  even  if  the  labor  were  wholly  unremunerated  by 
present  pleasure,  I  should  not  despair,  looking  at  the  great 
works  already  accomplished  under  similar  conditions.  I 
will  cite  one  example.  The  foresta  of  Europe  1  extend 
over  enormous  tracts.  In  France,  alone,  they  cover  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  million  acres,  which  equals  a  region 
130  miles  long  by  100  broad.  The  chief  timber  tree  in 
France  is  oak,  and  an  ordinance  which  dates  from  1669 
contains  a  clause  inserted  by  Colbert  that  "  In  none  of  the 
forests  of  the  state  shall  oaks  be  felled  until  Ihey  are  ripe, 
that  is,  are  unable  to  prosper  for  more  than  thirty  years 
loniter."  This  regulation  has  been  strictly  attended  to  up 
to  die  present  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  forest  legislation 
has  grown  into  an  important  duty  of  the  state.  The  same 
has  occurred  in  Germany,  and  the  lead  of  these  two  coun- 
tries has  been  followed  by  Italy,  Prussia,  Austria,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  British  India.  To  return  to  our  oaks ;  the 
timber  is  of  great  value  in  France,  not  only  for  ship-build' 
ing,  but  on  account  of  the  enormous  quantity  used  for  par- 
quet floors  and  wine  casks,  while,  on  tlie  other  band,  coun- 
tries which  formerly  suppUed  it  in  abundance,  are  now 
running  short  In  North  Germany  oaks  are  rarely  per- 
mitted to  attain  a  large  size,  being  usually  felled  before 
they  are  100  years  of  age,  and  the  fine  natural  forests  of 
Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Sclavonia  are  becoming  exhausted ; 
consequently  the  government  of  France  strives  to  favor  in 
every  way  the  growth  of  fine  oak  timber,  and  postpones  fell- 
ing the  trees  until  they  are  fully  mature  i  that  is,  between 
the  ages  of  ISO  and  lt)0  years. 

Is  qot  man  worthy  of  more  consideration  than  timber? 
If  a  nation  readily  consents  to  lay  costly  plans  for  results 
not  to  be  attained  until  &ve  generations  of  men  shall  have 
passed  away,  for  a  good  supply  of  oak,  could  it  not  be  per- 
suaded to  do  at  least  as  much  for  a  good  supply  of  man  ? 
Marvellous  effects  mi;>ht  be  produced  in  five  generations 
(or  in  166  years,  allowing  threA  generations  to  a  century). 
I  believe,  when  the  truth  of  heredity  as  respects  man  sluul 
have  become  firmlv  established  and  clearly  understood, 
that  instead  of  a  slugiiirh  regard  being  shown  towards  a 
practical  application  of  their  knowledge,  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  a  perfect  enthusiasm  for  improving  the  race 
might  develop  itself  among  the  educated  classes. 


THE  LONDON  FIRE  BE"^ADE. 


formed  by  a  total  force  of  under  four  bundrwl  n 
Chief  Officer  testifies  in  his  report  for  last  year  to  th«  val- 
uable assistance  which  be  has  received  from  the  police  as 
well  as  from  the  public.     He  draws  attention  to  the  dan- 
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^r  to  wbich  valuable  property  od  both  lidei  of  the  TbamcH 
i»  exposed  during  a  considerate  portion  of  every  day, 
when  it  la  cut  offTroiu  a  quick  supply  oT  water.  Thia  de- 
ficieDcy  occurs  regularly  twice  every  day,  aud  lasts  each 
time  about  ei^ht  boure  —  namely,  from  two  hours  after 
high  water  on  the  ebb  tide  to  two  hours  before  high  water 
OQ  the  flood.  Thus  during  about  sixteen  out  of  eveiy 
twenty-four  hours  waterside  premises  are  liable  to  be 
placed  in  the  utmost  peril  by  any  fire  occurring  in  them  or 
in  their  immediate  neighbortLooa.  Experience  has  shown 
that  at  certain  parU  of  the  banks  a  single  line  of  hose  can- 
not be  got  on  shore  in  less  than  thirty  minutes  by  forty 
■killed  men  working  in  full  daylight.  It  is  neccasary  to 
make  a  road  over  the  mud  by  means  of  hurdles,  matting, 
or  other  appliancea,  and,  even  after  this  has  been  done,  the 
utmost  caution  ia  reijuired  to  prevent  the  men  falling  over 
and  being  lost.  It  is  impossible  to  save  a  man  out  of  the 
mud  unless  be  Is  seen  at  the  moment  of  his  fall,  and  the 

rt  is  marked  befi>i«  the  mud  closes  over  him.  Among 
dangers  to  which  Bremen  are  exposed  must  therefore 
be  reckoned  thia,  of  being  smothered  in  the  rand  which  in- 
tervenes t>etween  the  water  of  the  river  and  the  fire  to 
which  they  desire  to  apply  it.  The  remedy  for  this  de- 
plorable state  of  things  would  be  to  provide  a  sufficient 
numtier  of  "hards"  over  which  the  firemen  could  pass 
witbout  the  delav  which  occurs  when  they  have  to  lay 
down  a  road  for  theuiiielves.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to 
provide  on  the  land  aide  pipes  of  adequate  size,  with  a 
constant  supply  of  water.  At  present  such  pipes  do  not 
exist,  and  thus  valuable  premises,  being  as  it  were  between 
laud  and  water,  enjoy  during  many  hours  of  the  day  the 
advantages  of  neither.  A  fioating  fire-engine  is  very 
powerful  where  it  can  float,  but  its  efficiency  depends  upon 
tlw  condition  of  the  tide.  Owners  of  riverside  property 
will  do  well  to  consider  tlie  danger  to  which  they  are  thus 
exposed.  The  skill  and  courage  of  the  Fire  Brigade  ouaht 
not  to  be  aeutralLsed  by  circumstances  which  are  capable 
of  removal. 

It  will  probably  have  occurred  to  many  persons  that, 
considering  the  dangerous  nature  of  gas,  and  the  small 
caution  with  which  it  is  used,  the  number  of  accidents 
arising  from  if  ia  wonderfully  small.  We  find  from  the  re- 
port before  ua  that  the  number  of  serious  and  slight  firea 
in  lodgings  in  the  year  1872  was  161,  of  which  44  are  at- 
tributed to  candles,  and  only  4  to  gas.  Of  289  fires  in 
private  houses  71  were  caused  by  candles,  and  only  17  by 
gas.  Children  playing  with  lucifers  caused  9  fires  in  pri- 
vate houses,  and  lucifera  ignited  in  other  ways  also  caused 
9  fires.  Thus  lucifera  appear  to  be  slightly  more  danger- 
,  oua  than  gas.  Defect  or  foulness  of  flues  caused  63  firea. 
Smoking  tobacco  caused  5  fires,  an<l  intoxicadon  only  1. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  so  small  a  share  of  mischief 
should  be  ascribed  to  excess  in  drink.  It  has  been  often 
observed  that  drunken  men  take  much  better  care  of  them- 
selves and  their  property  than  mighl  have  been  expected. 
They  contrive  to  avoid  falling  either  into  ditches  or  under 
wheels,  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  since  the  new  Li- 
censing Act  the  matest  danger  to  which  they  are  liable 
ia  a  policeman.  In  lodgings,  where  perhaps  there  is  more 
disorder  than  in  private  houses,  the  number  of  fires  attrib- 
"'•d  to^  intoxication  Is  only  4.  In  houses  kept  by  "  vict- 
uallers," which  doubtless  means  persons  who  aelt  drink, 
not  a  single  fire  is  ascribed  to  excessive  drinking.  There 
are,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  Brea  of  which  the 
canse  IS  stated  to  be  unknown,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  fair 
tousumeln  tome  of  these  cases  obliviousness  produced 
by  drink.  But  even  after  making  a  considerable  addition 
on  this  account,  it  b  surprising  that  what  the  AUiance 
I/fms  would  call  "  barrel  and  bottle  work  "  makes  so  small 
a  figure  in  theae  returns.  Smokers  at  any  rate  have  much 
more  to  answer  for  than  tipplers. 

A  few  years  ago  Captain  Shaw  supplied  to  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  some  curious  calculations  as  to 
the  amount  "spent  "  in  various  towns  on  fires.  In  Liver- 
pool, he  said,  they  spend  £12  on  each  fire,  and  in  Dublin 
they  spend  £20  while  in  I^ndon  the  cost  amounted  to  £18 
These  figures  were  doubtless  obtained  by  dividing  the  tot«l 


cost  of  a  Fire  Brigade  in  a  year  by  the  number  of  lii«a 
It  appeared  by  the  aame  process  of  calculation  that  in  Bos- 
ton they  spend  £157  on  a  fire,  in  BalUmore  £90,  awl  in 
New  Orleana  £172.  In  New  York  formerly  the  FireBii^ 
ade  was  altogether  a  voluntary  force,  if  indeed  it  deKrred 
to  be  called  a  force.  "  Their  behavior,"  said  Captain 
Shaw,  "  was,  to  sav  the  least,  disorderly.  There  wat  no 
management,  and  there  were  constant  quarrela."  Kolhiiig 
was  properly  done,  and  the  ^stem  became  at  last  quite  in- 
tolerable, anil  was  abandoned.  A  paid  system  was  lliai 
esUblished,  which  followed  slowly  in  the  foouteps  of  the 
London  Brigade.  The  reason  why  they  had  not  aJvinced 
as  fast  as  they  intended  was  that  they  had  been  obllral  to 
enrol  in  the  paid  brigade  so  many  members  of  the  ola  brig- 
ade. It  was  suggested  that  these  American  brigadei  dill 
not  touch  small  fires;  but  Captain  Shaw  answered  Ihit 
they  made  a  great  deal  of  show  and  turned  out  the  eu^ei 
at  great  expense.  Tbe  principal  number  of  Captain 
Shaw'a  men  were  at  that  time  sailors  taken  either  frooi  the 
royal  or  mercantile  navy.  No  men.  he  said,  are  so  »i»il- 
able  aa  sailors,  especially  if  thev  could  be  obtained  yoosg 
enough.  Ihe  sailor  has  IcarneS  discipline,  and  is  to  lOwg 
and  handy  at  climbing,  and  other  quick  woik,  that  he  ua 
be  made  available  for  the  gener&l  work  in  two  or  three 
months. 

The  earliest  establishment  by  law  of  fire-engines  in  Loft- 
don  was  parochial,  and  dates  finm  the  year  1 707.  A  kw 
of  the  Insurance  Companies  had  previoualy  estaWisbed  M- 
giues  of  their  own.  The  parish  engines  received  reMidi 
for  attending  at  fires,  hut  it  was  not  necessary  to  hsve  in 
efl'ective  engine  in  order  to  claim  the  reward,  and  the  «»■ 
sequence  was  that  the  pariah  engines  soon  fell  into  greet 
neglect.  The  beadles  in  charge  of  the  engines  were  geR- 
erSly  very  old  men,  and  they  sent  the  engines  ""'^ 
charge  of  toys,  and  in  sotne  cases  of  women,  and  they  toM 
the  rewards  all  the  same.  This  being  all  that  the  U"  c<m 
do,  the  Insurance  Companies  tried  to  improve  upoo  It  oy 
voluntary  action.  They  tried  for  many  year*  to  amalgwM" 
their  forees,  but  there  were  great  difliculties  in  ^'T'^ 
The  chief  objection  was  that  any  companies  which  refcieil 
to  join  would  still  have  their  own  engines  aa  an  advertise- 
ment, and  wonld  make  themselves  very  nmch  k"""^ 
whereaa  those  companies  who  joined  would  lose  the  »* 
vanUge  of  the  advertisement  afforded  by  their  eogwM 
running  about  the  streets.  After  a  great  deal  of  i*^* 
tloQ,  the  London  fire-engine  establiahment  was  fiirmed  in 
the  year  18SS,  and  it  lasted  fi>r  thirty-three  years.  In"*- 
diately  after  the  great  fire  in  Tooley  Street  in  l*^*' ™ 
Insurance  Companies  liegan  to  reconsider  a  subject  wUicn 
had  been  frequently  before  them  —  namely,  the  respoM- 
billty  of  continuing  to  protect  the  whole  of  *'^''*?  ?*?! 
expense  of  the  insurers  of  London.  It  ia  wooderftl  ™* 
auch  a  system  should  have  endured  go  long-  •^  '^ 
Brigade  of  the  Insurance  Companies  wa«  handed  orwM 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  January  1"' J!'°; 
The  chief  station  is  at  Watling  Street,  where  it "W™" 
be.  The  most  distant  station  ia  1866  was  three  miles  tn™ 
the  central  station,  but  now  there  are  stations  at  distane* 
of  six  miles  or  more,  and  new  atationa  are  being  wb1«* 
ally  added.  The  number  of  mites  run  by  firfrengine»»^ 
year  is  upwards  of  seventeen  thouaaod.  There  sre  W" 
false  alarms,  whereas  in  some  American  cities  "'^!'.<i 
many.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  «  ■*"'■ 
ing  stations,  and  in  finding  men  to  put  into  them. 

London  is  spread  over  so  much  ground  that  it ""  .^ 
difficult  to  satisfy  expectotiona  which  can  hardly  ^^TZ 
unreasonable.  People  naturally  think  that  there  "^"V, 
be  a  station  near  them,  and  efforts  have  been  made  lo  >"' 
eral  districts  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  f*=" 
17;».   n^^^A^   L..  ..    ^...1  ....«■.._..  ...„...:.....•: .K»       Tlipre  II  s^ 


irt«dt(i» 


Fire  Brigade  by  a  voluntary  organisation-     There 
much  danger  of  such  an  organization  being  '^'"'™'*Y_k 

Kliticai  purpose  as  was  done  some  years  ago  at  Na"  ***; 
it  perhaps  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  becom'  **J 
menUl  rather  than  useful.  Captain  Shaw,  being  1°^^ 
on  this  subject  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  ™  "^ 
mooa,  spoke  handsomely  of  the  services  of  the  ™'"'i'^, 
but  gently  complained  of  them  for  copying  hi*  >»''' ' 
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meC  Tt  mttat  hare  been  difficult  for  Captain  ^aw  to  |are-' 
Krve  decorous  respect  for  the  Committee  when  a  member 
of  it  aiked  him  whether  ho  did  not  think  it  would  bu  an 
adraatAge  to  have  a  number  of  volunteers  who  would 
"  take  up  the  question  "  and  itimulate  his  men  to  come  foi^ 
ward  in  lime.  It  ia  one  thing  to  take  up  a  question  and 
another  to  do  a  fireman's  work.  The  notion  of  a  race  be- 
Iweea  regulars  and  volunteera  for  priority  of  arrival  is 
(lightly  ludicrous.  The  Fire  Brigade  owes  much  of  its 
eHiciency  to  exact  discipline,  and  a  competition  between  it 
and  another  force,  excellin<r  rather  in  zeal  than  order,  would 
probably  go  far  to  neuCr^ize  the  utility  of  both.  There 
must  clearly  be  n  commander  of  the  army  which  engages 
ths  fiery  enemj',  and  we  suppose  that  the  volunteers  would 
hardly  eipect  him  to  be  chosen  from  among  themselves. 
There  are  places  beyond  the  sphere  of  Action  of  the  Fire 
Brigade,  hut  yet  almost  forming  part  of  Ijoodon,  where  we 
believe  the  services  of  volunteers  have  proved  highly  val- 
nsble.  In  the  country,  of  course,  cverylK>dy  lends  a  hand 
with  or  without  a  \iead  to  guide  iL  Graduates  of  Cam- 
bridge may  remember  a  time  when  that  town  and  neigh- 
borhood were  remarkable  for  numerous  fires,  and  au  excur- 
lioa  to  a  blazing  farm-yard  became  one  of  the  regular 
sainsements  of  the  winter  term.  In  a  country  town  the 
custom  is,  or  was,  to  enter  the  houses  supposed  to  be  in 
danger  and  remove  the  property  to  any  other  houses  at  a 
nib  distance.  When  leistire  came  for  the  reclamation  of 
this  property,  some  pieces,  perhaps,  might  prove  to  have 
gone  irreclaimably  astray.  In  London,  if  you  pause  near 
the  scene  of  a  lire,  a  policeman  movea  you  on.  In  the  coun- 
try, if  you  do  not  hasten  to  cive  assistaoce,  you  are  thought 
to  want  both  courage  and  humanity.  BuCwci'n  town  and 
country  lie  the  districts  where  volunteers  supply  more  or 
less  the  place,  and  sometimes  usurp  the  uniform,  of  ^e 
Fire  Brigade.  When  Captain  Shaw  gave  fais  evidence, 
both  the  strength  and  the  cost  of  the  force  which  he  com- 
mands were  less  than  half  of  that  which  works  ezi^elleDllv 
in  Paris.  Probably  this  proportion  baa  been  maintained, 
although  Hie  erowth  of  London  calls  (or  more  firemen 
vreiy  year.  Skilled  officers  and  well-trained  men  produce 
ailonishing  results.  They  cannot,  of  course,  prevent  fires 
breaking  out,  but  thej  can  and  do  arrest  their  progress. 
DrWIen  decorously  assumed  that  the  personal  intervention 
ot  ^ng  Charles  II.  helped  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
Great  Fire  of  London.  But  nowadays  both  Court  and  city 
would  prefer  Captain  Shaw  to  any  other  leader,  however 
illustrious.  It  is  a  comfort  to  reflect  that  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  conntry 
wbich  nobody  abuses  at  home,  and  every  eom potent  ob-- 
■erver  from  abroad  must  admire.  It  owes  its  origin,  as  we 
hare  shown,  to  a  voluntary'  association  of  Insurance 
Offices,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monument.^ 
of  the  capacity  for  onrauixation  of  Englishmen  not  em- 
ployed or  impeded  by  Governnient. 
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.„  „j  past  week  have 

been  transacting  themsolves  in  a  more  or  loss  dignified 
manner  at  Chiselhurst,  and  which  have  occupied  so  unnec- 
essary a  space  in  the  London  journals.  The  lying-in-state 
nems  to  us  to  have  been  a  mistake,  the  assumption  on  be- 
half of  the  dead  of  an  imasEnary  position,  and  to  have  been 
marred,  as  it  waa  sure  to  be,  by  the  obtrusive  vulgarity  of 
English  sight-seers,  who  shoved  and  pushed  and  tore  each 
other's  clotbea,  and  crushed  girls  and  broke  the  arms  of 
women,  in  their  wild  efforts  to  assist  at  a  spectacle  which 
ought  to  have  been  left  to  Frenchmen  alone,  and  French- 
men to  whom  it  was  at  once  melancholy  and  solemn.  That 
the  courtiers  and  friends  and  partisans  of  Napoleon  should 
have  wished  for  a  last  opportunity  of  seeing  their  master's 
features,  and  paying  respect  to  his  memory,  was  natural  or 
praiseworthy,  but  mere  sightseers  should  have  stayed  away 
or  been  rigorously  discouraged.    The  funeral  was  better 


conducted,  but  should  have  been  more  private,  while  the 
gathering  of  the  Bonapartes  is  a  family  affair  almost  bft- 
yond  comment  in  political  journals.     The  clan  has   done 

nothing  except  Inherit  a  name  Irom  the  founder's  father, 
the  Corsican  advocate,  and  is  in  itself  no  more  entitled  to 
notice  than  the  family  of  Bernadotte,  of  which  no  one  liaa 
ever  heard.  Only  two  of  them  all  are  princes  in  the  proper 
sense,  —  that  is,  men  within  the  line  of  success  ion  to  a 
crown,  actual  or  possible,  — ■  and  only  one  of  them  seems  to 
us  to  appeal  in  any  distinct  way  to  Qie  imagination.  There 
is  something  striking  and  peculiar,  as  well  as  melancholy, 
about  the  positioo  of  tfae  lad  who  is  now,  while  still  under 
seventeen,  the  i-cpresentative  of  Napoleon  1.,  though  not 
his  descendant,  and  the  head  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  He 
is  the  youngest  of  the  ten  or  twelve  pretenders  now  exist- 
ing in  Europe,  he  pretends  to  the  greatest  position,  and 
unless  he  is  singularly  self-controlled  and  able,  he  will  be 
the  most  completely  ruined  by  the  pretension.  Of  llie 
foiirtL'eii  thrones  of  Europe,  thrones,  that  is,  in  either 
actual  or  potential  existence,  soven  may  be  said  to  be 
exempt  from  the  annoyance  of  personal  pretensions  even 
cusually  recognized.  The  Itomanoffs,  in  spite  of  their 
strange  family  history,  have  no  formidable  cadet  branchy 
and  are  not  menaeea  by  any  individual  of  any  other  line. 
Since  the  death  of  the  Cardinsl  of  York,  the  last  Catholic 
Stuart,  no  pretender  of  any  sort  has  made  ont  a  claim  to 
the  British  throne.  The  Hapsburgs  are  alone  in  their 
Empire,  and  have  never  had  among  them  an  Orleans 
branch.  The  Hohenzollerns  built  their  own  throne,  and 
their  direct  line  has  never  been  broken,  and  their  title  to 
Prussia  as  it  was  in  1S60  is  not  attacked  even  in  theory- 


individual.  No  one  except  Victor  Emmanuel  pretends  to 
be  King  of  Italy,  and  no  one  puts  forward  a  claim  to  lie  the 
heir  of  Denmark.  Among  the  separate  countries,  indeed, 
only  two  can  be  said  to  be  seriously  attacked,  and  of  these 
only  one  has  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  first  rank. 
There  are  pretenders  enough  to  bits  of  kingdoms,  "  ille- 
gally," or  "  violently,"  or  "  irregularly  "  turned  into  pro»- 
inccs ;  hut  their  pretensions  are  scarcely  now  claims  to 
thrones,  and  are  only  put  forward  in  occasional  protesta- 
tions. Francis  of  Bourbon  claims  Naples,  and  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  maintains  his  right  to  Hanover,  and  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg  says  the  "  sea-surrounded  "  duchies 
should  have  passed  from  Frederick  of  Denmark  to  him,  and 
Don  Miguel  de  Braganza  claims  Portugal,  and  a  shadowy 
personage  who  emerges  every  five  years  or  so  alleges  dis- 
consolately, but  quietly,  that  he  oi^ht  to  be  King  of 
Sweden.  Oddly  enough,  hia  chance  is,  among  minor  pre- 
tenders, perhaps  the  best;  for  if  the  line  of  Bernadotte 
failed,  and  Scandinavia  shrank  from  the  terrible  dangers 
the  proclamation  of  a  republic  would  entail  upon  her 
children,  the  Swedes  might  think  it  dignified  to  summon  a 
representative  of  the  national  House  of  Vasa.  But  the 
only  active  pretenders  to  great  crowns,  the  only  men 
whose  chances  of  reaching  thranes  are  at  once  cnnsiderable 
enough  to  affect  European  politics,  and  are  denied,  are  the 
heirs  of  the  houses  which  have  reigned  in  Spain  and 
France.  Carlos  de  Bourbon  is  actu^Iy  fighting  through 
agents  Ibr  the  "legitimate"  sovereignty  of  Spain,  and 
nught,  were  his  party  to  develop  a  great  general  within 
the  regular  army,  or  were  a  man  of  genius  to  win  the  tiara, 
attunhis  ambition  for  a  time.  The  Prince  of  the  Asturiaa, 
the  eldest  son  of  Queen  Isabella,  though  quiescent  and 
little  known,  is  of  all  men  alive  perhaps  the  one  who  has 
the  best  chance  of  dying  King  of  Spain,  being  the  one 
whom  the  Spanish  army,  if  it  has  a  preference,  favors 
most  The  Compte  de  Chambord  might  have  been  de- 
clared King  of  France  in  1B70,  and  annually  clmma  the 
throne ;  the  quiet  Compte  de  Paris  is  his  heir,  as  well  as 
that  of  lyouis  Philippe;  while  the  Prince  Imperial  repre- 
but  just  unseated,  and  a  partjr  but  three  years 
A  of  power  apparently  unassailed.     So  near  is 

..  alhrone,  so  strong  is  his  party  in  his  own  eyes,  and 

so  deep  is  the  inflneoce  of  training,  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
expect  him  not  to  "  pretend,"  and  what  a  life  does  that 
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necewity  for  the  pretender  iuTolve  I  He  is  driven  by  &  sort 
of  iaiA  to  b«  either  a  conspirator  or  a  failure.  No  position 
tends  to  Epciil  the  chantcier  like  (hat  of  a  pretender.  An 
heir  can  become  a  political  perioDBge  like  tbe  Croirn 
Priikce,  or  lead  society  like  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  be  him- 
self merely,  like  the  Princeof  Orange,  waiting  unUI  his  turn 
arrive  in  passive  security  ;  but  a  pretender,  and  especially 
a  pretender  claitnin^  like  the  Napoleons,  through  the  pop- 
ular will  as  veil  as  ueirship,  must  always  be  dreaming,  al' 
ways  unsatislied,  always  feeling  that  every  career  but  con- 

Siracy  la  utterly  insipid.  He  occupies  in  a  world-wide  suit 
i  position  ofKichard  Carstone  in  "  Jarndyce  u.  Jarndyce," 
the  claimant  who  is  only  waiting  a  decision  wliii:h  never 
comes,  in  order  to  be  ricli.  The  prite  is  so  immense,  so 
visible,  and  yet  so  distant,  that  the  mentAl  strain  towards  it 
mast  of  itself  interrupt  or  embitter  educalion.  Learning 
will  not  bring  it,  or  exertion,  or  even  capacity  of  ibelf. 
No  man  can  say  ihat  any  acquirement  would  help  Napoleon 
IV.  to  hia  throne,  yet  what  interest  can  any  study,  or  pur- 
suit, or  even  habit  have  for  him,  unless  it  seems  to  lead 
him  there?  An  accident,  an  event,  a  surge  of  popular 
emotion,  and  he  may  mount  the  first  of  European  thrones, 
attain  a  position  before  which  every  other  munt  in  his  eyes 
seem  poor,  and  till  he  attiuns  it,  life  will  be  ioaipid.  His 
duty  must  seem  to  himself  preparation,  and  yet  the  un- 
certainty, an  uncertainty  he  cannot  but  recognize,  must 
make  the  preparation  tedious  or  annual.  The  success  of  a 
pretender  is  the  rarest  of  events ;  indeed,  Louis  Napoleon's 
It  almost  the  only  instance  in  modern  history  except  Charles 
Stuart's,  for  Gustavus  Vasa  did  not  "  pretend,"  and  Louis 
XVIII.  was  restored  by  foreign  arms :  and  the  temptation 
rnnst  be  either  towards  the  career  of  our  own  Charles  Ed- 
ward, that  of  a  restless  adventurer  who,  hoping  for  a 
throne,  remaiued  without  cultivation,  and  when  his  hope 
died  out  Ibund  only  in  wine  the  means  of  keeping  alive ; 
or  the  career  of  the  ex-Emperor,  the  silent,  audacious 
plotter,  mastered  by  a  fixed  idea.  lie  Prince  Imperial  —  it 
seems  he  declines  the  higher  titular  dignity,  remaining 
prince  till  France  shall  summon  him  —  may  have  the 
strength  to  avoid  either  course,  to  cultivate  himself  in 
patience  until  France  repents,  as  the  Comle  de  Paris  has 
done,  or  live  his  life  in  quiet  expectation,  as  the  Comte  de 
Provence  did :  but  that  is  not  the  course  his  blood  will 
induce,  or  his  special  ]>osition  encoura^  him  to  pursue. 
His  theory  is  not  that  of  divine  right,  but  of  preferential 
claim  to  a  popular  election  which  mast  be  rendered  more 
possible  by  a  search  for  popularity.  He  is  surrounded,  too, 
Dy  men  very  diifereat  from  either  the  Legitimists  or  the 
Orteaoists,  by  adventurers,  some  of  theui,  no  doubt, 
respectable  in  their  persistent  fidelity,  but  many  of  tbem 
mere  conspirators,  and  all  of  them  feverishly  anxious  to 
regain  the  high  social  position  from  which  tijcy  have  been 
cast  down.  They  were  aristocrats  while  the  empire  lasted, 
and  they  have  not,  tike  their  rivals,  the  bald-heailed  dukes 
who  mutter  sarcasms  on  M.  Thiers,  their  pedigrees  Nnd 
their  estates  on  which  to  fall  back  for  consolation.  Every 
interest  will  unite  with  every  prejudice  to  induce  them  to 
spur  their  chief  into  premature  activity,  and  he  must  be  a 
strong  mao  if  under  their  pressure,  and  that  of  his  memo- 
ries, and  that  of  his  family  tradition,  he  can  keep  his  soul 
in  patience  until  his  hour  arrives.  Whether  he  has  that 
strength,  or  any  other,  time  alone  can  show.     He  has  tbe 

Gsence  pretenders  are  apt  to  lack,  and  inherits  ■  manner 
lor  tbnn  his  father's ;  but  he  is  but  a  lad  as  yet,  and 
though  Woolwich  speaks  favorably  of  hie  powers,  there  is 
□o  proof  ho  poHsesses  the  capacity  to  reign.  His  function 
in  life  is  to  wait,  and  in  history  waiting  for  a  throne  has 
seldom  improved  the  mind.  The  Stuart  who  waited  and 
won  came  back  without  a  conscience.  The  Stuart  who 
waited  and  lost  acquired  nothing  but  a  manner.  Of  all  the 
Bourbons,  the  two  who  alone  have  waited  and  won  re- 
turned unimproved,  or  rather  unaltered  by  exile,  while  the 
Bonaparte  who  waited  and  succeeded  had  conspiracy  so 
stamped  into  his  character  that  he  conspired  upon  a  throne. 
The  easiest  thing  for  a  pretender  is  to  be  Charles  Edward, 
a  lively  young  gentleman  of  bright  parte,  hij^h  claims,  a 
{^rand  manner,  and  little  else,  ana  that  is  the  temptation 


which  the  Prince  Imperial  bas  moat  strenuously  to  avoid 
For  a  Napoleon  to  build  up  a  third  time  a  throne  in 
France,  would  be  a  chance  realizing  gamesters'   wildest 


ALEXANDEE  DUMAS'  "GRAND  DICTIONNAIKE 
DE  CUISINE." 

Albxandrb  Dumas  was  a  htUe /intreheUe  as  well  as  u 
indefatieable  writer,  and  therefore  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
he  should  have  kept  a  promise  often  made,  and  have  writ- 
ten a  cookery  book  ere  his  busy  brun  quite  gave  way. 
That  his  work  was  not  brought  out  sooner  was  owing  to  a 
variety  of  accidents,  and  to  the  fact  that  M.  Vuillemot  was 
charged  with  its  correction.  M.  Vuillemot  kept  "Ia 
T§te  Noire"  at  St.  Cloud,  which  was  destroyed  during  the 
siege  of  Paris.  Ha  has  unce  then  run  up  a  temporary 
hotel,  and  even  invented  a  new  soup,  which  he  calls  after 
his  own  name,  so  that  his  time  has  been  much  occupied, 
and  he  must  be  excused.  Tbe  preface  of  the  worl^  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  from  the  author  to  M.  Jules  Janin,  is  alive 
with  gsstronomical  anecdotes,  from  the  creation  of  the  fint 
man,  who  must  have  been  nourished  by  a  cow  I  the  eatiu 
of  the  apple,  Enau  selling  his  birthright,  the  feast  oi  Bat 
thasar,  and  the  orgies  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  down  to 
the  latest  suppers  at  the  Caf<£  Anglais  and  the  Uaitoi 
Dortie  before  the  German  war.  The  end  of  this  nparkliif 
letter  is  tinged  with  sadness  ;  the  writer  has  lost  his  ^po- 
lite and  his  fortune,  and  after  working  for  fifteen  years  al 
the  rate  of  three  volumes  a  month,  he  finds  his  imaginatioB 
enervated,  his  head  racked  with  pain,  and,  if  without  debt*, 
he  is  completely  without  money,  and  sadly  in  want  of  re- 
pose and  amusement-  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  he  wrote  his  dictionary  in  a  small  village  on  the  rude 
coast  of  Brittany,  and  had  still  spirits  enough  to  string  to- 
gether a  variety  of  amusing  anecdotes,  to  a  few  of  whicb 
we  wiU  refer. 

B^uet  was  an  incorrigible  vivtw  as  well  as  a  wit,  and 
one  day  his  father,  bitterly  reproaching  him  with  hii 
vices,  said  that  they  would  soon  bring  him  to  the  grave. 
"  I  am  thirty  years  older  than  you  are,"  he  added,  "  and 
you  will  die  before  me."  *'  Uf  a  truth,  sir,"  smswered  the 
sou,  "  you  have  always  disagreeable  things  to  say  to  me." 
On  the  day  his  father  died,  B4quet  went  as  usual  to  dim 
at  the  Caf^  de  Paris,  and  asked  the  wuter  if  bordeaux  was 
mourning. 

Napoleon,  be  says,  who,  like  Byron,  was  always  bauntcd 
with  the  idea  that  he  would  get  too  stout,  was  irregular  in 
his  repasts,  did  not  feed  welC  and  too  fast.  "  Far  from  en- 
riching It  riptrloire  gaitranamig^it,  we  only  owe  to  his  vic- 
toriisone  d'isb — U  poutet  Marengo!"  Tfaii  is  all  that 
remains  of  Napoleon  to  the  epicure.  Of  Talleyrand  tfas 
author  speaks  with  Kreater  respect,  telling  us  that  what 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  passed  an  hour  every  morning  with 
his  coef,  discusiiing  the  dishes  for  dinner,  which  was  hit 
only  meal,  as  in  the  morning  before  going  to  work  he  never 
took  anything  but  two  or  three  cups  of  camomile  tea.  Bis 
dinners  at  the  Forei;tn  Office,  we  are  assured,  have  become 
"  classic,"  and  will  be  eternally  imitated.  Dumas  luid  no 
great  opinion  of  Brillat^Savarin,  who  was  attached  to  two 
or  three  vulgar  dishes.  He  was  a  large  eater,  and  rooke 
but  little  aod  with  difficulty  ;  he  had  a  heavy  air,  resemnled 
a  cur^;  "  after  dinner  his  digestion  absorbed  him,  and  I 
have  seen  him  go  to  sleep,"  wrote  the  chef  Cargme. 

There  is  a  pleasant  story  about  M.  de  Cussy  and  Loiui 
XVIIL  M.  de  Cussy  had  served  Napoleon  both  befixe 
and  afler  Elba,  but  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  Id.  dc 
Lauriston  managed  lo  get  htm  named  subprefect.  The 
King,  however,  knowing  that  M.  de  Cussy  had  been  nrefect 
of  the  palace  lo  Napoleon,  refused  at  first  to  sign  tJM  tif- 
pointment,  and  only  changed  his  mind  on  learning  that 
the  gourmet  in  question  had  discovered  the  mixture  «f 
strawberries,  cream,  and  champagne.  All  difficulties  were 
then  removed,  and  hia  Majesty  with  his  royal  hand  wrote 
aeeordie.  It  is  some  consolation  to  be  assured  aJler  this 
Ibat  "  L'estomac  ni  I'esprit  de  M.  de  Cussy  n'ont  jamais 
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brooch^."  With  Louia  XVIII.  the  rdgn  of  gMtroDomy 
WM  also  restored,  and  Alexandre  Dumas  gives  in  detail 
the  bill  or  fare  of  the  first  dtDQer  set  before  the  KioK  at 
Compifegne.  There  were  four  soups,  four  removes  of  fish, 
four  fish,  thirty-two  entries,  four  grouts  p&ct*  tTerUraiult, 
four  dishes  of  roast,  liiiTty-ttro  enlremeti,  with  sweets  and 
dessert  We  are  also  informed  that  Louis  XVIII.  had  a 
gentleman  specially  charged  to  taste  (he  fruit  intended  for 
the  Boyal  Uble,  and  that  this  post  was  filled  by  the  libra- 
riao  of  the  Institute  I  —  M.  Petit  Radel. 

In  the  body  of  the  work  not  only  are  explanatioDs  giren 
for  the  preparation  of  every  known  dish,  but  we  find 
definitions,  explanations,  and  biographies.  A  long  account, 
for  example,  is  given  of  the  celebrated  uook  CarSme ;  and 
ander  Car^me,  too.  Catholics  are  told  how  they  may  get 
through  Lent  without  much  mortification.  Some  nf  the 
explanations  concerning  English  liquors  and  dishes,  though 
Dot  correct,  are  amusing,  and  therefore  suggestive.  For 
example,  ale,  we  are  assured,  means  tout,  ^ause  it  can 
replace  alt  other  drinks  i  "  taken  in  reasonable  doses,  it  is 
rsfreihing."  There  are  many  funny  refleeliona  over  the 
Bifttck  a  CA  nglaite,  which  was  born  in  France  afler  the 
campaign  of  1615,  and  was  introduced  with  a  certain 
dread  and  slyly  into  the  French  cuisine.  "  However," 
adds  Dumas,  "as  we  are  an  eclectic  people  without  preju- 
dices we  held  out  our  plates,  and  accorded  to  the  beefsteak 
the  right  of  citizenship."  Under  the  head  of  "  Welch 
rri>bit "  (lapin  gallois)  (sic)  we  have  a  fair  description  of 
how  cheese  should  be  toasted  on  bread,  and  a  little  farther 
OQ  the  author  discourses  about  White-Bait,  which  he  tasted 
at  "Greenisch,"  and  which  he  says  is  called  yancAeUe  in 
Italj,  poTUin  at  Nice,  and  poitson  blanc  at  Bordeaux. 

To  show  how  few  things  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  writer,  we  may  remark  that  he  tells  us  even  how 
wild  animals  sliould  be  dressed,  even  to  the  panther;  but 
we  are  warned  against  Qia  e^le,  whose  fiesh  it  was  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews  to  taste.  There  is  an  instructive  arti- 
cle about  absinthe,  ia  which  we  are  told  that  this  plant, 
which,  if  it  inspired  the  pen  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  carried 
lum  to  aa  early  grave,  gives  that  pleasant  flavor  for  which 
pri^aJe  mutton  is  famous.  But  for  forty  years  the  liquor 
distitled  from  it  has  played  sad  havoc  among  soldiers  and 
poets  of  the  Bohemian  class.  Alexandre  Bumas  lived 
just  king  enough  to  see  a  terrible  rise  in  the  price  of  oys- 
ters. He  says  that  the  Greeks  said,  "  The  gods  disappear," 
bat  lately  a  cry  has  been  heard,  "  Oysters  are  disappear- 
ing." There  is  certainly  no  connection  between  a  mollusc 
livmg  >t  the  bottom  of  the  sea  enveloped  in  his  shell  and 
Mvnally,  attached  to  a  rock,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
venerable  Olympus.  Weill  the  famous  cry  of  Bossuet, 
■hat  famous  cry  of  eloquence,  "  Madame  se  meurt  I 
loadame  est  morte  I  "  did  not  produce  a  more  terrible  im- 
preiiion  than  this  gastronomic  voice  in  distress  which 
thonted,  "  Oysters  are  disappearing,  and  have  risen  from 
*<)  centimes  to  1  franc  30  centimes  a  dozen."  The  seosa- 
tion  was  profound,  etc. 

This  huge  dictiooanr  —  the  last  work  of  the  popular 
novelist,  dramatist,  and  boon  companion  — winds  up  with 
a  MncB  of  menut  for  various  sized  dinner  parties  and 
jarioui  teasons.  Of  the  real  value  of  the  work  one  may 
hiwe  some  doubta.  If  no  Spaniard  could  read  Don 
Qniiote  without  laughing,  it  may  also  be  doubted  whether 
■njr  cook  could  take  up  Alexandre  Dumas'  dictionary 
without  getting  absorbea  in  its  pages  and  keeping  bis 
*a"ter  waiting  for  his  dinner,  while  chuckling  over  the 
•J«apade»  of  Romiea  or  the  gastronomic  adventures  and 
disquisitions  of  the  author. 


BTRON  AND  ms    WORSHIPPEES. 

A  cuBioua  controvemj  has  recently  sprung  up  in  (he 
J™  as  to  the  accuracy  of  a  well-known  line  in  •'  Childe 
™wd."  More  than  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  pub- 
wwion  of  the  last  canto  of^that  poem,  and  during  that  time 
»aoy  thousands  of  readers  must  have  learnt  by  heart  the 


address  to  the  ocean,  and  many  hundreds  at  least  have 
been  shocked  by  the  uugrammatical  substitution  of  "lay  " 
for  "  lie."  It  is  rather  odd,  therefore,  that  the  reading 
should  now  be  undergoing  a  discussion  as  animated  as 
though  the  flnwhad  just  been  discovered  in  Mr.  Tennyson's 
last  poem.  It  is  yet  more  surprising  to  find  that  there  are 
still  many  persons  who,  not  content  with  admiring  the  mag- 
nificent vigor  of  Byron's  poetry,  insist  upon  believing  that 
it  is  absolutely  free  from  faults.  One  class  of  enthusiasts 
holds  that  "lay,"  being  obviously  a  vulgarism,  cannot  have 
been  written  by  Byron.  The  various  readings  which  have 
been  suggested  are  so  obviously  feeble,  however,  that  this 
mode  of  escaping  the  difficulty  does  not  deserve  any  serious 
notice.  Mr.  Murray's  statement  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
MS.  is  conducive  ;  and  none  of  the  verbs  which   can  be 


Another  clas 

take,  but  regards  it  as  wrong  to  dwell  upon  iL  One  of 
these  gentlemen  quotes  a  phrase  from  "  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Keviewcrs : "  — 


le  n^lect ; 


faults. 


"  But  hold  ]  "  exclaims  a  friend,  " 
This  —  that—  and  t'other  line  b 
What  then  !    The  selfsame  blunder  Pope  has  got ; 
And  careless  Dryden  — "Aye,  but  Pye  has  not" 
Indeed  !  —  'tie  (granted,  failh !  but  what  ur«  I  < 
Belter  to  err  with  Pope  than  shine  with  Pye. 

This  is  all  very  well ;  but  it  does  not  meet  the  case. 
Neither  Pope  nor  Dryden,  as  far  as  we  can  remember, 
though  we  cannot  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  the  nega- 
tive, has  made  this  particular  blunder.  Pope,  indeed,  not 
uufrequently  falls  into  grammatical  errors  from  an  exces- 
sive love  of  compression  :  and  it  may  be  ^  for  upon  that 
subject  we  must  admit  our  entire  ignorance  —  that  Pye 
does  not.  But  then  there  is  no  necejuity  for  "  erring  with 
Pope  "  because  you  do  not  "  shine  with  Pye."  The  argu- 
ment would  be  effective  only  as  against  critics  who  should 
maiotain  (hat  Byron  was  inferior  to  Pye  because  he  had 
fallen  into  blunders  from  which  Pye  is  free ;  and  nobody, 
as  fur  as  we  know,  has  said  anything  so  silly.     Whatever 

be  Byron's  merits,  they  surely  should  not  blind  us  (obis 

I.  Ho  can't  have  faults  1  replies  a  still  more  enthusi- 
astic writer.  Byron  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  English  poets 
since  Milton ;  and  therefore  we  should  humbly  submit  to 
any  vulgarism  or  grammatical  solecism  of  which  he  may  be 
guilty.  Byron  must  be  regarded  as  an  infallible  being  who 
IB  "  super  grammaticam."  As  the  captain  of  a  ship  "  makes 
it  *'  twelve  o'clock,  so  Byron's  language  must  be  taken  not 
as  recognizing,  but  aa  constituting,  tne  law.  We  do  not 
know,  indeed,  whether  this  privilege  is  limited  to  Byron 
himself,  or  whether  a  usage  once  consecrated  by  him  is  sup- 
posed (o  become  henceforward  part  of  the  language.  The 
extreme  of  fanaticism  would  be  reached  by  the  admirer  who 
should  continue  piously  to  commit  the  same  blunder  as  the 
god  of  his  idolatry.  If  everybody  who  misplaced  words 
could  take  refuge  under  the  plea  of  Byrou- worship,  the  sect 
would  be  painfully  numerous.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  admirers  of  popular  authors  will  show  (heir  enthu- 
siasm in  some  other  way  than  by  barbarously  mutilating 
their  mother  tongue.  Precedents  can  be  quoted  from 
widely  read  books  for  nearly  every  pestilent  misuse  of  lan- 
guage which  is  current  amongst  us.  To  take  an  obvions 
instance,  Dickens  did  much  towards  hopelessly  confounding 
the  prevalent  confusion  between  "  mutual "  and  "  common, 
when,  in  spite  of  protest,  he  insisted  upon  giving  to  his 
novel  the  title  of  '■  Our  Mutual  Friend."  There  is  always 
a  tendency  towards  degeneration  through  the  inability  of 
the  careless  and  ignorant  to  recognize  the  finer  distinctions 
between  nearly  synonymous  wtnils,  and  persons  who  are 
capable  of  better  things  should  do  their  beat  to  resist  any 
authority,  however  venerable,  under  cover  of  which  at- 
tempts are  made  to  obliterate  shades  of  meaning.  A  wilful 
blindness  to  the  errors  of  Byron,  even  if  it  does  not  involve 
the  condonation  of  similar  errors  in  inferior  writers,  is  to  be 
condemned  in  the  interests  of  poetry  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  language  itself  A  poet  is  an  artist  in  words; 
and  popular  readers  are  not  aware  how  greatly  the  charm 
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of  Uie  moat  exquisite  poetry  depends  upon  a  fine  eensu  of 
proprieties  of  langaage  which  the]'  consider  as  finical  and 
pedantic.  The  misuse  of  a  aiogte  word  may  destroy  the 
chftrm  of  a  passage  ns  decidedly  as  a  false  note  in  music. 
It  is  the  fly  in  the  pot  oi  ointment  which  poisons  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  sentiment;  the  little  rifl  within  the  lute  which 
introduces  a  jamng  note,  even  when  we  are  scarcely  cod- 
Kcions  of  the  cause  of  our  anaoyauce.  To  what,  for  exam- 
ple, is  owing  the  enduring  charm  of  such  an  exquisite  lyric 
as  Herrick's  "  Rather  ye  Rosebuds  while  ye  may,"  or  of 
Cowper's  "  Loss  of  the  Royal  George  "  V  The  sentiment 
in  each  of  these  poems  is  not  only  commonplace,  but  is 
delightful  because  commonplace.  The  beauty  of  them 
depends  upon  the  expression  in  the  simplest  language  of 
thoughts  which  are  familiar  to  everybody.  But  of  course 
it  is  nut  enough  to  express  common  thoughts  in  simple  lan- 
guage, or  Tate  and  Brady,  to  say  nothinn  of  Dr.  Watts, 
would  be  great  poets.  The  quality  needed  is  an  exquisite 
eenge  of  propriety  in  the  use  of  words,  which  is  aaioii3;st 
the  rarest  of  endowments  ;  and  which,  where  it  exists,  sives 
a  charm,  as  unspeakable  as  it  is  impossible  of  analysis,  to 
the  utterance  of  a  truism  which  in  leas  skilful  hands  would 
strike  us  as  trite  and  wearisome.  To  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  poetical  workmanship  is  therefore 
the  main  service  which  criticism  can  render  to  poets; 
and  more  harm  would  be  done  by  encouraging  laxity  in 
such  matters  thah  even  by  a  grudgins  reci^nition  of  the 
merits  which  make  us  unwilling  to  admit  the  existence  of 
faults. 

The  controversy,  therefore,  may  b«  summed  up  very 
briefly.  ByroD  has  clearly  injured  a  fine  pass^e  by  a 
gross  vulgarism,  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  it  cannot 
be  excised.  But  it  can  neither  be  excised  nor  overlooked 
by  a  critic  who  is  faithful  to  his  duty,  and  we  should  not 
consent  to  sacrifice  the  language  to  the  interests  of  a  Byron 
or  even  of  a  Shakespeare.  It  is  rather  curious  to  discover 
that  Byron  should  still  have  duciples  ready  to  propose 
such  a  sacrifice.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
Byron  fever  was  over.  No  writer  of  anything  like  equal 
power  ever  cominitted  so  many  poetical  sins  for  the  sake  of 
temporary  popularity,  and  Byron  committed  them  with 
his  eyes  open.  We  need  not  dispute  the  statement  that 
be  is  the  greatest  of  our  poets  since  Milton.  Our  judg- 
ment will  probably  depend  upon  the  relative  importance 
which  we  attribute  to  d liferent  poetical  endowments. 
Nothing  in  Byron  appeals  to  our  deepest  moral  sentiments 
so  forcibly  as  some  of  Wordsworth  s  odes  and  sonnets; 
nor  is  he  ever  so  purely  and  ethereally  poetical  as  Shelley 
in  hit  lotlier  moods ;  but  if  sheer  strength  of  human 
passion,  finding  expression  in  language  of  corresponding 
vigor,  gives  a  man  a  title  to  the  highest  place  in  poetry, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Byron  can  put  forward  a  very 

fowerful  claim  in  spite  of  all  his  affectations  and  his 
rutalities. 
We  are  never  in  favor,  however,  of  arranging  poets  in  or- 
der of  merit  as  young  gentlemen  are  being  arran^d  just 
now  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  at  Cambridge.  Wc  know 
of  no  satiBfactoiT  scale  which  will  enable  us  to  say,  for  ex< 
ample,  that  "Childe  Harold"  deserves  l.OOO  marks,  and 
"  Tbe  Excursion  "  999  or  1,001.  But,  considerin];  how  con- 
spicifously  Byron's  poetry  is  a  mixture  of  strength  and 
weakness,  of  ennobling  and  debasing  passions,  and  how, 
even  in  his  loftiest  passages  there  is  perceptible  a  false  note 
of  affectation,  we  should  have  thought  that  the  day  of  in- 
discriminating  admiration  ought  to  be  over.  In  the  very 
passage,  for  example,  which  has  provoked  this  dispute,  the 
nse  of  the  word  "lay"  is  by  no  means  the  worst  fault. 
The  sense  of  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  character  of  the 
ocean  is,  indeed,  given  with  admirable  power,  though  we 
might  raise  objections  Ui  one  or  two  phrases.  But  when 
Byron  gives  a  misanthropical  turn  to  a  reflection  which  is 
rather  melancholy  than  terrible,  be  immediately  becomes 
strained  and  unnatural.  It  is  not  a  true  antithf  sis  to  say 
that  the  ocean  despises  the  vile  strength  which  man  wields 
for  earth's  destruetion.  Man  cannot  destroy  the  earth  any 
more  than  he  can  destroy  the  sea;  and  the  sea,  so  far  from 
being  a  master  who  can,  whenever  it  ploatei,  send  him 


howling  and  shivering  to  bis  gods  in  its  playful  spray,  ia  la 
fact  a  very  trustworthy  servant.  We  feel  that  the  poet  !■ 
wilfully  dwelling  upon  the  destructive  agency  of  the  ocean, 
and  wilfully  turning  away  Irom  its  great  advantages  m  ft 
commercial  point  of  view.  The  power  of  man  is  sEowa  tm 
much  in  shipbuilding  as  in  building  towns ;  and  the  ocean 
would  not  have  been  able  to  "  mar  the  spoils  of  Trsfalgiar  " 
if  it  had  not  been  helped  by  the  English  caonon.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  poetical  argument  should  be  boand  to  log- 
ical forms ;  but  in  proportion  as  it  is  palpably  distorted  fir 
rhetorical  purposes  it  necessarily  loses  its  effect.  The  same 
sense  of  incongruity  pursues  us  throughout  Byron's  poetry, 
and  makes  us  feel  that  it  is  not  the  ntteranceof  the  deepeat 
emotions  of  humanity,  but  of  sentiments  distorted  and  per- 
verted by  the  irregular  passions  of  a  nature  stained  by  taor^ 
than  the  average  allowance  of  corruption. 

Excessive  idolatry  of  popular  writers  is  indeed  a  cotdihod 
failing  at  the  present  day,  and  in  one  sense  it  may  snggen 
some  excuse  for  an  exapverated  estimate  of  Byron's  poetry. 
As  a  rule,  the  living  idols  are  those  who  receive  the  moft 
unmixed  incense.  TTiere  are  two  or  three  Buthors  at  the 
present  day  whose  merits  are  undeniably  great,  and  who 
may  ver]'  possibly  deserve  most  that  is  naid  of  them  even 
by  undi  scrim  in  ating  worshippers.  At  the  same  time,  no 
reputation  is  quite  safo  till  it  has  survived  the  generation 
in  which  it  arose  and  the  school  by  which  it  was  fostered. 
We  may  safely  say  that  Pope  was  a  great  writer,  because 
admiration  for  much  of  his  work  has  remained  in  spite  ol 
his  dethronement  from  poetical- supremacy.     But  me  ail- 
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ilively  free.     In  tact,  o 


__   premature,  but  it  is  almost  certainly  wrong 

in  many  points,  because  it  insists  upon  overlooking  tbe 
defects  of  its  idols.  We  may  say  with  considerable  con- 
fidence that  certaiu  writers  have  obtained  such  a  positim 
that  whatever  they  write  ia  certain  to  be  received  with  a 
chorus  of  adulation.  There  may  be  an  undercurrent  of 
disapproval  gradually  accumulating,  and  calculated.jt  may 
be,  to  produce  an  exnegerated  explosion  whenever  it  be- 
comes safe  to  give  it  a  vent.  But  at  present  any  hint  that 
there  are  spots  upon  certain  suns  is  received  as  a  proof  tjt 
the  mean  jealousy  of  the  observer,  and  he  is  summarily 
ordered  to  hold  his  tongue.  Poor  Byron  suffered  in  his 
day  from  excessive  adulation  and  tbe  recoil  &om  adnU- 

By  this  time  we  might  have  hoped  that  a  calmer  judg- 
ment would  have  succeeded.  It  se«ms,  however,  that  t£e 
zeal  for  his  honor  bums  as  brightly  as  ever  in  some  bosoms, 
and  one  reason  is  that  bis  fame  is  felt  to  provide  a  conven- 
ient counterpnise  to  the  fame  of  the  idols  who  are  now  moM 
fashionable.     To  praise  Byron  is  by  implication  to  accuse 
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errors  of  namby-pamby  ism ;  and  be  at  least  made  a  pro- 
test —  an  exaggerated  and  a  brutal,  but  still  a  very  effec- 
tive, protest  —  against  the  adoration  of  mere  prettinesa, 
which  is  so  fatn!  a  defect  of  our  most  re<^ent  school  of  art. 
"  There  are  chorda  in  the  human  lieart,"  said  poor  Mr. 
G^uppy  ;  and  we  may  add  that  there  are  passions,  thou^ 
we  frequently  try  to  ignore  the  fact.  Some  of  our  poets 
seem  to  write  for  the  benefit  of  young  ladies,  and  to  be 
ambitious  chiefly  to  )ie  upon  drawing-room  tables ;  other* 
seek  to  please  small  literary  coteries,  and  lisp  with  affected 
simplicity  in  archaic  costumes;  and  some  who  boast  of 
shocking  the  proprieties  only  succeed  in  being  indecent 
without  showing  the  masculine  vigor  which  alone  can  be  a 
partial  excuse  fur  neglect  of  conventional  decorum.  Byrtin 
is  the  last  of  our  poets  who,  with  all  his  faults,  can  be  itaid 
to  have  written  for  grown-up  men,  and  to  have  made  pas- 
sion, instead  of  refined  speculation,  the  motJve  power  of  hi* 
poetry.  Perhaps  it  is  natural  that,  when  looking  back  to 
his  writings  from  more  sickly  and  academical  perfwTii- 
ances,  his  merits  should  be  unconsciously  over-estimated. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  sacred  rules  of  truth  forbid  us  to 
sanction  the  use  of  "  lay  "  for  "  lie,"  whatever  the  ing«- 
nuit;  of  the  excuses  put  forward  in  its  favor. 
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Booif-aaKLVEs  ara  to  &  library  what  tfae  bony  ekeletoD 
is  to  the  bodily  frame ;  they  ^ve  it  shafte,  OKftnizatioa,  and, 
ia  a  certain  bbdm,  life.  Nouiing  is  more  hideous  than  a 
heap  of  books  to  a  lover  of  books.  It  b  one  of  the  most 
compact  exhibitions  of  chaoa  one  can  see  —  a  perfect 
aightmare  of  disorder.  And  books,  even  if  arranged  with 
some  regard  to  clasaificatioii,  on  the  floor  proBont  a  painfUl 
aad  vexatious  spectacle.  If  at  all  numerous  they  block  up 
the  room,  and  tneir  position,  horizontal  instead  of  vertical, 
afflicts  the  mind  as  something  incongruous  and  against  na- 
ture. One's  relative  position  to  great  authors  seems  re- 
versed- Accustomed  to  look  up  to  them  in  more  senses  than 
ooe,  we  now  have  to  stoop  to  read  only  their  titles  (that  is 
if  they  have  Dot  tumblM  down  on  their  sides,  as  books 
will  insist  on  doing  when  on  the  floor),  and  thia  unusual 
effort  involves  muca  physical  discomfort  to  all  but  the  very 

Cng  and  slim,  who  as  a  rule  do  not  set  great  store  by 
ks.  To  the  atout  and  middle-ased  such  protracted 
stooping  is  not  only  disagreeable  but  dangerous,  producing 
blood  to  the  head,  dizziness,  and,  if  long  continued,  a  sense 
of  EuflTocation.  But  further  stooping  down  to  get  at  a 
great  poet  or  philosopher  implies  a  condescension  which 
sensitive  minds  dislike.  The  great  spirits  whose  choicest 
thoughts  we  preserve  in  books  are  entitled  to  a  material  as 
well  as  moral  elevadon  —  a  high  place  in  our  houses  as 
well  as  in  our  esU^m.  We  take  down  our  favorite  author, 
and  although  we  speak  of  taking  him  up  also,  that  is  onl^ 
be:ause  he  nas  been  recently  before  taken  down  from  his 
appointed  post  of  honor  on  the  book-shelf.  In  a  word, 
books  on  the  Boor  have  all  the  appearance  of  exiles,  and 
tfae  nobler  ones  remind  one  even  ot  bamshed  monarcbs,  so 
forlorn  is  their  condition.  Mr.  Carlyle,  alluding  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  humble  circumstances  at  one  period  ol  big  life, 
describes  a  room  in  which  there  was  but  one  chair,  and 
tlwt  had  but  three  legs,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  su^eats  that 
Johnson's  guests  sat  upon  folios.  We  feel  near^sure  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  would  like  to  recall  that  remark  if  he  could. 
To  have  allowed  such  an  indecorum  impltee  a  callousness 
of  nature  in  Johnson  which  he  never  showed  in  the  deeper 
concerns  of  life,  and  which,  if  it  could  really  be  proved 
against  him,  would  go  far  towards  outweighing  his  kind 
treatment  of  his  fellow-creatures  when  they  really  wanted 
help.  The  idea  of  letting  a  casual  visitor  sit  upon  Plato 
or  Shakespeare,  or.  even  upon  Bayle's  Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionary  (although  the  four  noble  folios  of  the 
tbinl  Dutch  edition  would  make  a  comfortable  seat  enough) 
is  so  coarse  that  a  really  good  man  like  Ur.  Johnson  never 
could  have  entertained  iL  And  if  his  straitened  circum- 
stances forced  biio  to  keep  his  folios  on  the  floor  for  a  aea- 
son,  we  trust  that  he  kept  them  from  dishonor. 

Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  a  man  who  marries  and  has  chil- 
dren as  one  who  has  given  hostages  to  Fortune.  The  im- 
age is  much  more  applicable  to  the  man  who  frequents 
book-shops  and  collects  in  time  a  large  and  costly  library. 
The  largest  family  and  the  most  incompetent  wife  are  man- 
ageable, portable,  and  quite  inconsiderable  matters  com- 
pared to  a  targe  and  precious  collection  of  books.  Chil- 
oreu  and  wives  can  mostly  walk  about  more  or  less,  in  and 
out  of  a  house,  and  into  a  carriaee  or  train.  And  if  they 
get  wet  and  damp  they  can  dry  themselves,  and  they  will 
not  let  the  most  lolting  conveyance  damage  their  backs  — 
in  all  which  particulars  they  differ  from  books.  It  is 
strange  that  Lord  Bacon  should  not  have  given  weight  to 
these  tonaiderations.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  his  books  were 
a  comfort  to  him,  and  his  wife  was  very  much  the  reverse, 
accoonla  for  bis  overlooking  them.  And  men  were  more  sta- 
tionary in  those  days,  and  did  not  so  ofleii  have  to  con- 
template the  removal  of  a  houseful  of  books.  In  these 
locomotive  times  tbe  feat  has  to  be  accomplished  not  un- 
frequently  {  and  a  tiial  it  is  to  a  man's  nerve,  endurance, 
and  stock  of  resignation. 

It  is  on  these  occasions  of  removal,  bad  enough  under 
any  circumstances,  that  the  whole  value  of  book-shelves  ii 
revealed  to  us.    Their  silent,  unobtrusive  •'•■"•—■  — >.i~v 


we  take  for  the  most  part  without  thought,  is  apt  to  make 
us  ungratefully  forget  that  without  them  we  might  have 
books  but  we  could  not  have  a  library.  The  breaking  np 
of  a  library  is  the  taking  to  pieces  of  an  organized  thing. 
It  is  dissection,  almost  vivisection.  The  library  as  libraiy 
for  the  time  being  ceases  to  exist,  and  in  place  of  it  we 
have  nothing  but  heaps,  bundles,  or  boxes  full  of  books. 
Tfae  ordered  and  disciplined  array  of  a  well-bound  literaiy 
army  has  been  exchanged  for  conftiaion,  disorder,  and 
almost  mutiny.  The  picked  corps  in  russia  and  morocco, 
the  inferior  forces  in  calf,  have  all  been  broken  up ;  their 
compact  and  serried  ranks,  regular  and  imposing  as  (be 
spears  of  a  Macedonian  phalanx,  are  dissolved  into  a  do- 
moralized  and  crestfallen  mob  of  scattered  volumes,  a  rout, 
ajQuns  quipeui,  of  the  biblicalhost  The  owner  of  the  host 
sits  amid  ruins,  more  pensive  than  Marins  amid  tlie  ruins 
of  Carthage,  for  he  has  two  reflections  which  the  great  con- 
sul had  not :  he  is  most  likely  the  cause  of  the  ruin  him- 
self, having  brought  it  about  by  change  of  residence ;  sec- 
ondly, he  knows  that  he  will  have  to  reedily  the  building 
which  has  been  destroyed,  to  evolve  a  new  cosmos  out  <? 
the  chaos  before  him,  and  he  must  be  very  buoyant  or  very 
inexperienced  if  he  is  not  depressed.  But  before  we  come 
to  the  reconstruction  of  a  library,  its  packing  and  trans- 
port deserve  a  few  words.  We  never  get  a  fair  idea  of  the 
physical  bulk  of  books  till  we  take  them  from  their  shelves 
and  begin  to  pack  them  up;  we  then  also  realise  their 
enormous  weight.  How  are  they  to  be  transferred  when 
their  number  and  the  distance  they  have  to  go  aro  both 
considerable  ?  Carpenters  can  no  doubt  make  packins- 
cases ;  but  this  is  not  only  somewhat  costly,  but  the  arlide 
supplied  is  generally  needlessly  bulky  and  heavy,  and  the 
cases  after  Uie  removal  are  at  once  useless  and  intolerable 
lumber.  The  trade,  which  very  likely  knows  the  best 
thing  to  be  done,  uses  discharged  tea-cnests,  and  perhaps 
there  is  nothing  better  attainaUe.  The  tea-chest  has  much 
to  recommend  it  as  a  means  for  carrying  books.  It  is  made 
of  very  thin  but  very  tough  wood,  such  as  no  native  car- 
peoter  could  turn  out.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  apt  to 
present  vicious  nails  which  lacerate  backs  and  bindings, 
and  inflict  ghastly  wounds  on  margins  and  leave*,  and  it 
generally  lacks  a  cover,  which  has  to  be  supplied  of  brittle 
and  flimsv  deal.  Still  the  demand  for  old  tea-chests  proves 
^at  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  no  rival  in  the  trans- 
port of   books,  and   sometimes  it  is   difficult   to   procure 

But  painful  as  may  be  the  dismantling  of  a  library,  it  is 
nothing  to  its  reconstruction.  When  books  in  lai^e  num- 
bers have  arrived  at  their  new  home,  we  realize  the  (ask 
before  us  of  putting  them  up.  We  may  have  brought 
book-cases  from  the  old  house,  but  ten  to  one  they  will  not 
fit  the  new  rooms.  And  if  by  a  miracle  they  do,  in  what 
"admired  disorder"  are  our  treasures  presented  to  ust 
Folios  and  pocket  editions  side  by  side,  quartos  and  octa- 
vos in  adulterous  and  forbidden  conjunction.  However, 
they  must  be  got  out  and  up  somehow,  or  the  house  is  not 
habitable,  and  then  you  are  made  aware  of  the  tyranny  of 
possession  which  books  can  display.  That  Plautus,  which 
you  put  on  shelf  B  merely  because  he  was  an  octavo  and 
you  happened  to  have  come  upon  a  run  of  octavos  and  you 
must  find  a  lodging  for  him  somewhere,  has  no  right  to  ba 
there  where  he  is.  He  is  cbeek  by  jowl  with  Kant  and 
Hegel,  and  you  vow  he  must  find  another  place  among  the 
Latin  classics  or  the  dramatists,  if  you  classify  by  subjects. 
Yet  ualcsa  you  are  one  of  those  overpower! ngly  energeUc 
people  who  never  put  off  anything,  the  chances  are  he  will 
maintain  his  position  against  you  for  a  long  while.  Yon 
can  easily  pull  him  out,  doubtless,  but  where  is  be  to  go 
to?  Your  classical  shelf  is  chokefiil ;  and  as  for  the  dra- 
matic shelf,  Dyce's  Shakespeare  and  recent  curiosity  about 
the  Spanish  drama  have  made  it  hopeleas  to  aeek  a  refi^^e 
there.  Another  trial  awaits  the  bibliophile  who  has 
yielded  to  the  too  tempting  attractions  of  small  Pickerings, 
Didots,  or  even  of  the  Biblioth^que  Elx^virienne,  These 
gems  of  typography  are  the  vermin  of  libraries.  The  tiny, 
imponderable  tomes  easily  escape  the  discipline  which 
their  heavier  colleagues  submit  ta     On  any  ordinary  shslf 
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tbey  are  lost.  And  then  where  u  one  to  put  them  ?  The 
natural  impulse  is  to  Rend  ihem  up  to  the  upper  shelves,  to 
the  attics  of  the  book  mansioD.  We  cauoot  have  them  on 
the  convenient  level  where  bookt  in  daily  um  aie  lodged. 
And  vet  up  aloft  there,  they  are  out  of  sight,  and  tbeir  mi- 
nute beauties  are  wasted  aud  disf^red  by  dusl  and  cob- 
web*. Perhaps  the  best  plan  ii  to  have  Ihem,  like  an; 
other  curiosities,  in  a  cabinet  or  on  the  table,  if  the  latter 
can  be  kept  &ee  from  new  publications. 


A  RIDE  IN  QUEENSLAND. 

I  HAD  been  about  aforlu^ht  in  Brisbane;  had  seen  all 
that  was  to  be  seen  in  that  risiug,  but  still  embryo  city ; 
had  dined  with  the  governor,  assisted  at  a  Uasonic  ban- 
quet, attended  a  fancy  ball — no  trifle,  by  the  way,  in 
tropical  Australia ;  made  small  excursions  into  the 
Deighboriog  uountrj;  imbibed  sundry  sberry  cobblers  at 
"  Mason's,"  the  leading  hotel ;  had  visited  the  Supreme 
Court  during  a  trial,  and  beard  some  decidedly  hard 
swearing  there  ;  sat  in  the  stranger's  gallery  of  the  Legis- 


done,  and  was  beginning  to  find  my  enforced  idleness  irk- 
some, aud  my  time  hang  heavily  on  my  hands.  Queen 
Street,  the  Regent  Street  of  Brisbane,  had  no  further 
charmi  for  me.  I  knew  ita  dusty  length  by  heart ;  its  bap- 
haiard  tnefaniT;  of  brick  and  bcnirding,  ot  plate-glass  and 
canvas;  tbe  wild  independence  of  ita  architecture,  and  the 
heterogeneous  collection  of  articles  exposed  lor  sale  in  shop 
windows,  had  no  more  novelty  for  me.  I  was  sick  of  such 
■ightrseeing,  weary  of  having  nothing  to  do,  and  impatiently 

'■         ' ' neas  whic""  u 

country,"   to  view  a 
sheep  station  in  which  1  was  about  to  take  a  share. 

In  this  mood  I  strolled  out  one  morning  into  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens  with  my  after-breakfast  cigar.  These  gardees 
occupy  a  pleasant  site  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  Laid  out 
with  some  taste,  and  offer  a  convincing  proof  to  the  new- 
comer of  the  great  adaptabilities  of  the  country  to  tbe 
requirements  oTplantB  and  trees  of  various  climes.  The 
growths  of  many  lands  may  here  be  seen  side  by  side;  the 
plum,  tbe  pear,  the  peach,  the  grape,  the  Guava,  the  cus- 
tard apple  (heavenly  fruit  I )  ihc  orange,  the  pomegranate, 
the  bajiana,  the  pine-apple,  the  tea,  the  conco,  the  cacao 
plant,  cotton,  BUgar-cane,  arrowroot,  and  tobacco,  flourish 
ID  DO  unfriendly  rivalry,  and  indicate  what  may,  and 
doubtless  one  day  will,  be  done  in  this  country  when  lime, 
labor,  and  capital  have  developed  its  resources. 

After  wandering  some  little  time  through  this  Australian 
paradise,  getting  up  a  sort  of  flirting  acquaintance  with 
two  of  his  Excellency's  pet  kangaroos,  and  watching  lazily 
a^little  steamer  puffing  her  noisy  way  up  the  river  to  Ip- 
twiek  (what  a  quaint,  yet  touching  habit,  we  English  have 
'  of  namiog  our  new  homes  after  the  old  ones  lar  away  t), 
the  Queensland  sun  began  to  come  out  pretty  strongly,  and 
1  sought  shelter  from  his  rays  in  a  m^niGcent  grove  of 
bamboos  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  gardeui.  Here 
lighting  a  fresh  cigar  to  keep  off  the  mosquiloes,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  drowsy  num  of  insect  life,  the  musical  groaning 
of  the  bamboos  as  they  bcnl  before  the  breeze,  and  the 
sounds  of  distant  labor  from  the  town,  1  was  enjoying  the 
doletfoT  niente  to  my  heart's  content,  when  quick  footsteps 
rapidly  approaching  roused  me  Irom  a  sort  of  semi-revene. 

1   looked   up,   and   saw   my   friend   M ~,  the   Colonial 

IVeasurer. 

M ,  a  cabinet  minister,  and  member  of  the  Colonial 

Parliament,  was  a  representative  man  in  more  seneea  than 
one.  A  type  of  many  Australian  colonists,  twenty  years 
ago  he  had  landed  at  Sydney,  a  raw  youth  with  his  fortune 
to  make.  Now,  a  man  of  property  and  standing,  leasing 
land  equal  in  extent  to  a  third  of  an  English  county,  num- 
bering his  flocks  and  herds  by  thouBands,  possessing  a 
capital  country-house  within  a  few  miles  of  Brisbane,  the 
husband  of  a  charming  wife,  and  liuher  of  a  promising 


family.  Still  young,  he  could  well  look  back  on  bit  pwa 
life  with  pride,  and  forward  with  hope,  but  alaa,  — 

The  best  laid  scheniei  of  mice  and  mm. 
Gang  aft  agley. 

Within  a  few  mcnths  of  our  merry  greetings  in   thew 

gardens,  the  Angel  of  Death  smote  poor  M ,  almost  a 

his  wife's  arms,  and  bore  bjTn  from  bis  earthly  treasure,  to 
that  undiscovered  country  we  must  all  one  day  visit. 

But  on  this  occasion  there  was  no  shadow  of  what  waf 
to  come;  my  friend  drew  near  with  a  bright  eye  and  a 
springy  step :  "  What  are  yon  doing,  and  what  do  too 
iDteD?to  do  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  I  replied,  "  for  I  havt  nothing  to  do.  I  an 
waiting  for  a  letter,  and  on  receiving  it,  shall  probably  start 
up  the  country." 

"  Why  wait  for  this  letter  7  Come  with  me,  and  see  some- 
thing of  the  bush.  Parliament  is  up  — tbe  council  has  jnt 
had  Its  last  sitting  for  the  season.  1  make  the  round  ih  mj 
stations  in  a  day  or  two.  Come  up  to  Riverstown  to-mor- 
at  my  bouse,  and  we  will  start  the  next  day. 
wife  witii  you,  and   leave  ber  to  monm  win 

The  offer  chimed  in  with  my  humor;  I  packed  op  lay 
"  swa^,"  Anglice,  valise,  that  evening,  and  next  nxntiinb 
shipping  wife  and  horse  on  board  the  Ipswich  steamer,  \A 
Brisbane  for  my  friend's  house. 

Merrily  we  paddled  off  from  the  wharf,  and  rounding 
the  grassy  bluff  on  which  stands  the  governcur's  boose,  the 
white  marble  of  its  walls  gleaming  Nightly  out  of  a  ver- 
dant background,  quickly  lefl  it  and  the  city  behind  ni: 
the  town  passed,  tbe  picturesque  banks  of  the  stream  wen 
thickly  dotted  with  the  counlry-houses  of  tbe  more  pies- 
perous  of  the  townsfolk,  vineyards  stretched  alone  the 
slopes  and  gardens,  gay  with  brightest  flowers,  and  tbe 
vivid  green  of  the  graceful  bauana  decked  either  shcnv ; 
to  those  succeeded  the  cottages  and  clearing  of  the  set- 
tlers, aud  many  were  our  stoppages  as  their  boats  came 
alongside  with  passengers  or  cargo ;  but  these  soon  became 
scarcer  and  more  scarce,  till  at  last  the  primeval  forest  cast 
its  shadows  over  the  narrowing  stream,  and  the  lonely 
cabin  of  some  colonizing  pioneer  broke,  but  at  distant 
intervals,  the  silence  and  the  solitude. 

About  half-way  on  our  journey,  we  halted  to  coal.  HcK 
tbe  mineral  crops  out  from  both  banks,  tbe  seam  being  cot 
by  the  river.  The  miners  tunnel  inwards  fium  the  wala, 
and  both  coaling  and  mining  is  cheap  and  easy.  Our  stod 
of  fiiel  replenished,  we  push  on,  and  soon  paaa  a  "  boilinf 
down  "  establishment,  at  this  time  not  at  work ;  but  smaS 
mountains  of  whitened  bones,  and  an  odor  perhaps  best 
undescribed,  testified  most  empathically  to  the  hecatombs 
of  beef  and  mutton  which  had  there  been  converted  into 
tallow.  From  here  to  our  destination  was  not  far.  lie 
whistle  blew  a  shrill  scream  of  warning,  we  steamed  up  a 
long  reach,  rounded  a  bend,  and  my  friend's  place  «sa 
before  us.  We  pulled  up  beside  a  rough  pier,  where  he 
and  bJB  family  awaited  us,  and  landed  to  a  heartv  welcome. 

"  Settling  in  Queensland  must  be  an  extremely  pleasant 
and  profitable  speculation,"  was  my  thought  as  we  passed 
from  the  river  bank  up  the  park-like  slope  that  lay  befoie 

M 's  house,  and  my  eye  took  in  the  many  forma  ofsob- 

Btantial  comfort  >hich  he  had  gathered  around  him. 

The  building  stood  in  grounds  of  some  three  hundred 
acres,  from  which  the  thidt  undergrowth,  or  "scrub,"  had 
been  almost  entirely  cleared  away,  only  leaving  here  and 
there  an  occasional  thicket ;  the  heavy  Umber  was  also  ia 
course  of  being  greatly  thinned  out,  but  sufficient  trees 
were  lefl  to  give  beauty  to  the  landscape  and  the  necessaiy 
sbede.  On  tbe  left,  as  we  proceeded  to  the  house,  was  a 
large  garden  well  stocked  with  fruit,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables ;  to  the  right  was  a  cotton-field  of  considerable  pro- 
portions, but  this  had  been  planted,  as  1  afrerwaida  discov- 
ered, more  in  deference  to  the  "  cotton  cry  "  than  from  any 

real  design  of  practised  cultivation  of  the  plant.     M 

was  a  squatter,  ^urr  et  limple,  one  of  the  numerous  class 
who  believe  in  nothing  but  wool  ass  paying  industrial  prod- 
uct in  Aiutralia.    And  so  the  poOT  cotton  plants  were 
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left  to  flourisli  At  their  own  Bweet  will,  to  bear  witaess,  bj 
the  rank  luxurionBDesi  of  their  growth,  to  the  fitneia  of  the 
soil  and  clioiate  for  them,  while  their  snowy  pods  burst 
unheeded  and  ungalhered  \  and  the  fitful  breezes  blew  the 
feathered  seeds  to  fall  and  garminnte  as  fate  might  nlease. 
In  the  rear  of  the  house  were  the  farm-yard  and  buildings, 

Kpnious  and   noisy  with  poultry,  turkeys,  geese,  and  pi£s; 
jrond  this,  again,  a  paddock,  in  which  a  few  sleek  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  ware  grazing,  or  clustering  in  the  thade. 

M ,  not  content  with  being  the  architect  of  his  own 

fbrtnne,  had  designed  his  house,  and  decidedlr  had  been 
more  guccessfu]  than  many  amateur  builders.  The  edifice 
proper  occupied  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square.  Entering 
under  the  broad  verandah  which  girded  it,  we  paeaed 
througii  a  passage,  with  a  spacious  drawing-room  and  din- 
ing-room on  either  side,  into  a  large  and  lofty  hall,  lighted 
from  above,  into  which  opened  the  various  other  apartments 
of  the  ground  floor  ;  a  broad  staircase,  or  rather  ladder,  of 
polished  wood  led  to  the  upper  story  and  the  bedrooms, 
entrance  to  which  was  ^ven  by  a  railed  gallery  extending 
all  round  the  bouse.  Pbe  hnll,  panelled  in  dark  cedar, 
was  a  delightful  feature  of  the  building,  and  from  the 
height  of  the  roof,  and  the  numerous  doors  that  surrounded 
it,  cool  even  in  the  hottest  day.  It  was  the  common  room 
of  the  family.     Here  also  were  held  the  balls,  parties,  and 

private  theatricals,  in  whiuh  M delighted.     Here,  too, 

was  the  jusUce  room  upon  occasion  ;  and  here  the 


of  the  bousebold,  mindrul  of  the  Giver  of  liis  good  things, 
L-ollected  his  family  and  retainers  for  weekly  prayer. 
Ijeaving  the  hall  by  another  door,  we  entered  a  large  jaiA 


with  a  splendid  young  Moreton  Bay  pine  in  the  centre, 
beyond  it  a  row  of  stables  and  oflicea  formed  the  rear  face 
of  the  square,  and  completed  the  plan  of  an  admirable 
dwelliog. 

After  wandering  about,  and  admiring  the  grounds,  the 

Krden,  the  pigs,  the  sheep,  the  poultry,  the  cattle,  and  the 
rses,  with  wnich  last  my  own  steed  had  not  scraped  ae- 
qnaiotaDce,  we  returned  to  the  house,  and,  dinner  over, 
wiled  away  the  time  with  music,  singing,  and  the  like,  till 
the  hour  of  retiring,  which,  afler  the  ladies  had  left  us,  we 
deUyed  a  little  over  a  chatty  pipe  and  glass,  but  still  parted 
betimes  to  regain  strength  for  our  next  day's  ride. 

The  dawn  had  broken  brightly  next  day,  when  I  awoke. 
I  arose,  and  drawing  the  curtains  of  my  window,  looked 
oat.  The  morning  was  fiesh,  and  almost  cold  ;  the  dew- 
drops  glistened  on  the  lawn  \  a  thick  fog  shrouded  the 
river,  which,  however,  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  rapidly 
dispersing.  The  "  laughing  jackass  "  was  making  the 
woods  ecuo  with  his  quaint  note,  the  cockatoos  were  scream- 
ing from  a  field  hard  by,  whole  flocks  of  dainty  little  paro- 
quets were  skimming  hither  and  thither  along  the  grass, 
and  pert  magpies  hopped  about  jerkily  afler  their  manner, 
whistling  melodiously  while  picking  up  the  early  but  un- 
fortunate worm.  We  were  soon  gathered  round  the  cheer- 
ful breakfast  table,  the  gentlemen  in  travelling  order,  t.  e., 
boots  and  breeches,  as  to  the  nether  man ;  and  about  noon, 
after  parting  from  our  respective  Ariadnes,  started  on  our 

first   day's   stage.      The   party  consisted   of   M ,  his 

brother,  who  was  also  his  superintendent,  and  the  present 

About  two  miles  &om  Riverstown  otur  route  took  us 
through  Ipuwicb,  a  neat  and  thriving  town  ;  its  former 
name  was  "Limestone,"  given  it  by  the  convicts  in  the 
penal  times,  and  carrying  out  the  promise  of  its   original 

Spetlation.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  that  material, 
Bring  a  striking  contrast  to  the  wooden  shanties  almost 
universally  met  with.  We  were  soon  beyond  the  town, 
proceeding  along  a  broad  but  roueh  "  corduroy "  road, 
formed  of  trees  laid  transversely  side  by  aide  and  gravelled. 
The  tratEu  from  the  up-country  settlements  and  stations  is 
great ;  the  soil  through  which  the  road  passes  for  the  most 
part  is  of  a  tenacious  clay,  that  when  flooded  —  which  it 
IS  very  ollen —  is  heavy  to  a  degree,  so  that  without  this 
rough  and  ready  causeway,  carts  and  wavons  would  be 
bogged  beyond  redemption.  Evidences  of  the  disastrous 
Soous,  t3  which  the  colony  is  too  frequently  subject,  were 
on  every  hand  in  the  shape  of  collections  of  straw  and 


driil-wood,  lodged  in  the  forks  of  trees  some  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet  above  the  ground,  with  now  and  then  the  carcass 
of  some  luckless  sheep,  rotting  and  bleaching  to  a  skeleton, 
in  their  midst.  The  railway,  however,  which  these  go- 
ahead  denizens  of  a  colony  fifteen  years  old  were  alreadv 
bard  at  work  on,  was  soon  to  give  a  practicable  road  at  aU 
seasons,  when  the  "  corduroy  "  arrangement  would  sink 
into  oblivion,  and  great  were  the  speculations  of  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  and  his  brother  as  to  the  influence  of  this 
work  on  the  fortunes  of  their  adopted  country. 

Uur  first  incident  of  travel  was  an  encounter  with  a  hap- 
less "  new  chum  "  who  was  in  great  grief;  be  had  evidentir 
just  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  was  resplendent  in  an  emi- 
grant's kit  imported  directlv  from  Piccadilly.  His  gaiters 
were  a  brilliant  yellow ;  his  knickerbockers  and  Norfolk 
shirt  still  showed  the  creases  of  their  folds,  and  his  pitb 
helmet  was  firesh  from  the  shop  in  the  Opera  Colonnade. 
He  had  a  led  horse,  which  bore  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  a 
waterproof  bed,  and  an  elaborate  canteen  that  glistened  in 
the  newness  of  its  linnery.  In  this  guise  the  plucky  and 
independent  Briion  was  on  his  way  to  his  friends,  with  the 
vaguest  idea  as  to  where  to  find  them,  but  having  dis- 
mounted to  drink  at  a  stream  which  crossed  the  track,  Ms 
packhorse  had  broken  away,  and  would  not  suffer  himself 
to  be  caught,  while  the  beast  he  bestrode  showed  an  eqnal 
disinclination  to  be  rocunted ;  each  time  the  toot  neared 
the  stirrup,  the  brute  would  edge  off  to  the  right;  and  as 
tbe  horse  was  tall  and  his  owner  short,  the  struggle  was 
suflSciently  ludicrous ;  we  played  the  part  of  the  good  Sa- 
maritan so  far  as  to  help  him  to  the  biick  of  his  steed,  when 
he  started  afler  his  saddle-bags,  which  were  now  rapidly 
disappearing  in  the  direction  we  had  lefl. 

The  Colonial  Treasurer,  soon  afler  this  little  episode, 
cantered  off  to  inspect  the  railway  works,  and  we  followed 
his  lead.  We  found  the  embankments  progressing  satis- 
factorily, and  following  their  course  for  some  little  time, 
pulled  up  at  a  wayside  inti  to  bait  our  horses  and  to  lunch. 
The  proprietor  of  this  hostelry  and  his  &mily  were  in  a 
state  of  some  excitement.  It  appeared  that  the  evening 
before,  a  party  of  navvies  had  visited  him  on  a  drinking 
bout  \  these  gentry,  having  succeeded  in  getting  excessively 
drunk,  left  for  Iheir  camp,  but  when  halfway  there,  feeling 
an  accession  of  thirst,  decided  to  quench  it  in  more  brandy. 
On  returning  to  the  inn  they  found  its  doors  closed,  their 
host  in  bed  and  disinclined  to  open  tbem ;  whereupon  they 
incontinently  broke  in  doors  and  windows,  helped  them- 
selves, and  finally  retired  without  paying  either  for  the 
damage  or  their  drink.  The  language  of  the  despoiled 
landlord  was  more  expressive  than  elegant,  but  be  was  in 
some  measure  appeased  by  an  assurance  from  the  minister, 
that  a  body  of  police  should  be  immediately  distributed 
alon'  the  line,  who,  if  Dnable  to  enforce  payment  for  what 
bad  been  done,  would  prevent  like  depredations  for  the 

The  day  was  on  the  wane  when  wo  left  this  for  our 
n^ht's  restjng-place,  and  we  pushed  on  briskly-  The  hills 
of  the  "Little  Liverpool"  range  lay  before  us,  and  we 
reached  their  summit  as  the  day  was  dcL'lining;  from 
whence  the  eye  ranged  over  a  vast  expanse  at  sombre 
foliage,  to  whure  the  great  dividing  range  loomed  in  the 
dim  distance.  Beneath  ua  was  the  smiling  valley,  and  the 
hamlet  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  A  stream  like  a 
silver  thread,  wound  along  the  plain,  which  was  dotted 
with  sheep  and  cattle.  Presently  the  sun  fell  behind  the 
sea  of  dusky  green,  the  night  erew  rapidly  dark,  the  stars 
came  out  in  all  their  southern  orilliance,  and  the  light  of 
Laidley  shone  a  bright  welcome  as  we  rode  up  to  the  inn, 
and  dismounted  at  its  door.  Here  were  other  waytarers, 
and  our  party  at  dinner  was  almost  large.  "  Sublime 
tobacco,"  and  a  glass  pr  two  of  brandy  and  water,  crowned 
the  repast,  and  alter  some  talk  on  sheep,  horses,  the  mar- 
kets, and  such  like  colonial  topics,  each  man  sought  his 
bed. 

Next  morning  we  were  eariy  in  the  saddle,  with  a  long 
day's  ride  before  us.  The  swampy  ^unds  of  the  lower 
country  had  disappeared  with  the  mcreased  elevation ; 
but  onr  roate  was  still  through  fine  open  forest,  chiefly  <A 
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the  iron  b&rk  tr«e,  with  iDterreniDg  patuhex  of  cypress, 
pine,  and  catnariDa  scrub,  the  ahslter  of  wild  herds,  and 
the  haunt  of  innumerable  kangarom  and  nallabie!<,  nhosc 
tracks  were  thick  across  the  sandy  road.  Occn.'hniilly  we 
crossed  a  tirook  Ending  its  way  down  from  the  hills,  or 
wound  along  a  shadowy  ravine  where  the  tree  fern  and  the 
"  ttottle"  tree  grew  in  great  abundance.  The  monotciiy 
of  lonely  travel  Would  now  and  then  be  broken  by  a  Cruin 
of  bollock  dravfl.  laden  with  wool  from  some  up-cot:nlry 
station,  here  plodding  their  weary  way  along,  there  halting 
in  some  picturesque  encampment :  these  trains  are  com- 
monly four  or  five  months  on  the  road.  Or  we  would 
overtake  a  portv  of  emigrants  bound  for  the  interior,  with 
laddy  faces  still  unbrowned  by  the  Australian  lun  ;  their 
wives  and  children  occupying  the  eolitary  cart,  pushed 
high  up  on  a  heap  of  pots  and  pans  and  blankets,  and 
gazing  with  wide-mouthed  wonder  at  the  novelties  of  their 
new  home :  or  a  oouple  of  sloi'k  drivers,  brown  and  thin, 
in  search  of  stray  cattle,  would  greet  us  as  they  passed  ; 
their  stock-whips  long  as  a  lasso,  which,  when  cracked, 
•ounded  like  ride  shots  through  the  woods. 

Sometimes  we  left  the  ordinary  road  for  the  telegraph 
track,  a  broad  path  some  eighty  feet  wide,  which  cuts  its 
way,  straight  as  an  arrow  or  a  Roman  road,  through  every 
obstacle,   and,   therefore,  not  always  practicable  for  trav- 

Our  noonday  halt  was  at  a  place  rejoicing  in  the  name 
of  "  Bigg's  Camp ;  "  so  called  from  having  been  the  ren- 
dezvous of  one  of  the  earlier  squatters  and  explorers 
before  driving  his  herds  over  the  Liverpool  Range,  at 
whose  feet  it  Ues.  Here  there  were  now  a  snug  homestead 
and  country  inn,  green,  grassy  meadows,  and  a  limpid 
brook;  altogether,  one  of  the  prettiest  places  I  had  yet 
s«en  in  the  country.  Here,  too,  I  discovered  that  my  now 
English  saddle  had  galled  my  horse's  back.  A  word  of 
c&ulion  to  any  intending  em^ant  who  may  chance  to  read 
these  pa^B :  Take  nothing  in  the  shape  of  saddlery  ; 
let  no  artificer  in  pigskin,  however  crafty,  tempt  you ;  you 
will  find  bis  wares  a  mockeir,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare ; 
in  short,  all  equipments  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  may 
be  got  better  and  cheaper  in  the  country.  The  only 
articles  with  which  a  man  need  provide  himself  are  boots, 
large,  roomy  boots ;  all  else  is  mere  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.     I  speak  from  experience,  txpet  in  crede. 

Having  doctored  up  my  saddle  and  my  horse's  back  as 
well  as  possible,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Liver- 
pool Range,  by  a  rood  which  is  certainly  as  steep  as  man 
or  beast  could  desire.  While  passing  up  the  lower  port  of 
the  slope,  iDy  unsophisticated  eye  was  struck  by  the  sight 
of  numberless  trunks  of  trees,  tJiat  lay  on  each  aide  of  the 
road.  It  looked  as  if  some  terrible  tornado  bad  sometime 
passed  that  way,  tearing  up  everything  in  its  course.  On 
inquiry,  however,  these  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  discarded  drag).  The  ingenious  wagoner  from  the 
table-land  above  fells  a  tree,  and  fastens  it  to  the  tail  of 
his  dray  before  starting  down  hill,  and  thus  prevents  the 
chance  of  dray  or  team  getting  on  a  little  too  fast,  and 
tumbling  over  the  cliff's ;  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  men 
coat  off  this  primitive  contrivance,  which  they  arc  com- 
peUed  to  remove  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  road,  and 
the  accumulations  of  yean  have  formed  an  enoriuous 
aboOu,  whose  proportions  are  always  increasing. 

Gradually,  and  with  punful  effort,  we  ascended,  ihe  eye 
sweeping  over  ravines  and  valleys,  and  the  wooded  land- 
scape, the  view  changing  with  every  turn,  till  at  last,  after 
many  a  halt,  we  scaled  Uie  height,  and  stood  on  the  table- 
land. Here,  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  we  breathed 
a  fresher  and  a  cooler  air,  and  our  jaded  horses  stepped  out 
with  a  brisker  pace.  A  ride  of  three  or  four  miles  through 
an  open  forest,  and  beneath  finer  trees  than  we  had  yet 
seen,  and  we  emerged  on  the  grazing  grouni]  par  excellence 
of  the  colony,  if  not  of  Australia,  the  Darling  Downs. 

Noble  plains,  stretching  as  far  and  farther  than  the  eye 
can  reach,  covered  knee  high  with  luxuriant  grass  and 
herbage,  gay  with  bright  patches  of  red  or  yellow  flowers 
and  the  scarlet  veteb,  wnile  here  and  there,  in  shady 
clumps,  the  weeping  myall  with  its  laburnum-like  blossom. 


the  feathery  acacia,  and  the  toickolow  with  its  leaves  of 
silvery  green,  breaJc  the  monotony  of  the  vast  expanse 
and  give  a  park-like  character  to  the  scene. 

These  magnificent  pattores  are  the  squatter's  Itati  idad. 
Here  many  a  man,  from  the  rising  ground  on  which  bis 
Ftnliou  stands,  can  see  a  hundred  thonsand  sheep  feeding 
around  bim,  all  his  own.  Tim  lucky  expltH'ers  and  bda 
hearts  who  first  sat  down  with  their  herds  on  these  then 
untrodden  lands  are  now  the  magnates  of  Australia ;  {rmii 
this  verdant  and  aboundinc;  cat^ting  sprang  the  marble 
palaces  of  Sydney,  where  Dr.  Dunmore  Long's  quondam 
"  breechless  Highlander,"  and  many  others  of  equal  famti- 
ble  origin,  now  live  at  home  at  ease. 

Do  not,  gentle  reader,  imagine  from  this  th^  It  is  ea^ 
to  go  and  do  likewise.  Ko  :  those  chances  ore  post.  A 
station  on  the  Darling  Downs  is  not  to  be  hod  now  except 
at  a  price  whose  amount  alone  would  place  the  uan  able 
to  give  it  &r  above  the  necessity  of  labor. 

But  our  journey  was  now  near  over.  Our  way  lay 
across  these  splendid  downs  to  Bastbrook,  the  residence 
of  a  wealthy  squatter  and  owner  of  the  land  over  which, 
in  the  purple  light  of  evening,  we  now  rode  past  floclu 
slowly  feeding  their  way  to  the  evening  folds,  each  with 
their  listless  shepherd  and  his  dog  b^od.  Our  tired 
horses  began  to  sniff'  the  stable,  and  broke  into  a  willing 
canter.  Soon  ISastbrook  bead  station  and  its  outbuildings 
came  in  sight,  and  speedily  beneath  its  hospitable  roof  we 
were  enjoying  well-earned  rest  afler  onr  two  day's  ride. 


A  NEW  PLAT  BY  M.  DUMAa 

Paus,  Jomaary  17. 

M.  DtiMAe'  new  piece,  the  "  Femme  de  Claude,"  was 
played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Gymnase  last  night — ^and, 
thanks  to  the  ever-progressing  talent  of  Mile.  Desctee,  it  i> 
likely  enough  to  run  for  a  hundred  nights.  It  has  a  some- 
what curious  history,  without  a  knowledge  of  whi<di  it 
would  be  impossible  to  catch  the  drift  of  the  author,  and 
not  altogether  easy  thoroughly  to  comprehend  his  work. 

Some  months  back,  as  your  readers  will  doubtless  recoil 
lect,  a  M.  Dubourg  stabt>ed  his  wife  to  death  in  a  room  b 
the  Ijalin  quarter,  her  paramour  saving  his  own  life  by  a 
precipitate  night  on  to  the  roof.  An  unfeeling  jury  actually 
condemned  M.  Dubourg,  who  was  shown  on  his  trial  to 
have  lain  in  wait  for  his  own  dishonor,  and  to  have  shnme- 
tiiUy  neglected  his  erring  wife,  to  five  years'  imprisonment. 
U.  Henri  d'Ideville,  the  clever  author  of  Uie  "Journal  of  a 
Diplomatist,"  took  occasion  to  remark  in  the  Soir,  (hat  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  as  well  if  M.  Dubourg  hod  ab- 
stained from  murdering  his  wife.  This  brought  H.  Dumas 
into  the  field.  The  son  of  the  author  of  the  '■  Three  Mus- 
keteers "  prides  himself  on  his  kuowledge  of  the  female  sex 
in  particular,  and  the  duties  of  mankind  in  general  So 
the  spirit  moved  him  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  under  the 
strange  title  of  "  L'Homme-Femme,"  in  which  he  laid  it 
down  that  when  a  woman  is  peculiarly  vicious  and  incor- 
rigible, it  is  the  husband's  duty  to  rid  the  world  of  such  a 
creature  —  in  other  words,  to  kill  her.  "  Tue-la,"  was  the 
advice  given  by  M.  Dumas  to  husbands  afflicted  with  erring 
spouses.  Although  ''  L'Homme-Femme,"  like  everything 
else  M.  Dumas  writes,  had  a  large  circulation,  few  people 
were  convinced  by  it,  and  wife  murder  did  not  increase  in 
any  notable  proportbn  in  Paris.  Hence  the  "  Femme  da 
Claude  "  which  is  specially  designed  to  show  how  necessary, 
right,  and  fitting  it  is  to  kill  one's  wife  occasionally. 

Claude  (M.  Landrol)  is  an  inventor ;  he  has,  when  the 
play  commences,  just  succeeded  in  designing  a  cannon  of 
such  tremendous  power  and  destructive  force  as  lo  render 
it  irresistible  ;  he  determines  to  devote  bis  invention,  not 


over  blessed  .with  money.  Having  spent  great  part  of  his 
fortune  in  experiments  in  cannon  founding,  lie  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  sell  his  house  and  home  to  carry  on  bis  ex- 
periments.   A  notary,  M.  Daniel,  presents  himself  and 
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ttlks  of  bnyin^  the  property.  "  Bat  irhj  sell  it  all,"  he 
■nddeolj  exclaims  ;  "  I  will  adraDce  yoii  any  money  yoa 
nuiy  raqoire  on  condiUoa  von  wili  associate  me  in  the 
prOBts  Myour  enterprise."  This, however,  Claade  steadily 
refiues  to  do.  He  does  not  regard  his  invention  as  a  step- 
ping-atone  to  fbrtnne,  but  as  a  means  to  restore  his  fallen 
country  to  the  rank  she  once  held  in  Europe.  "  But  you 
ue  making  war  more  horrible  than  ever,"  objecU  the  man 
of  law.  "Not  so,"  retorts  Claude,  repeating,  uncouscionsir 
of  course,  a  speech  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  on  the  beach 
at  Shoebury nes9  years  ago,  "  T  am  rendering  war  impossi' 
ble."  This  sentiment  delighted  the  audience  greatly,  and 
the  home  rang  with  applause.  But  what  pleased  the  spec- 
tators much  more  was  when  Claude  went  on  to  say  tbat 
there  was  no  fear  of  his  all-powerful  invention  being  abused 
in  the  bands  of  France,  <■  For  France  never  makes  nnjuet 
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IS  himaeif  to  the  wife  of  Claude  (Mile.  Deacl^),  who 


represent  a  powerthl  association,  which  has  determined 
birr  ^9  ^"  inventions  from  which  profit  can  be  derivb>- 
Wh»t  will  you  seil  me  your  husband  9  secret  for  1  "  C^aa- 
rine  —  such  is  the  wife's  name  —  begins  by  declaring  tbaC 
she  will  tell  her  husband,  but  the  cunning  agent  reduces 
her  very  quickly  to  silence  by  proving  that  ho  is  acquainted 


with  her  past  life,  which  does  not  b^  looking 
not  care  for  that,"  shrieks  the  guiltv  woman  ;  ' 


"I  do 


ferfpvea  me."  "  No,  nuiiaciisc,  mouiuuc,  icj^iK^a  wic  u^auu, 
"  iriiat  your  husband  does  not  know  is  that  you  fled  from 
here  lately  with  a  paramour,  under  pretext  of  a  journey  to 
see  a  relative ;  that  paramour  took  two  hundred  thousand 
frsncB  away  with  him.  You  have  that  money :  where  is 
H.  Richard,  yoor  lover  ?  Say  a  word,  and  I  will  tell  your 
haaband,  and  he  or  I  will  hand  you  over  to  the  Public 
Proeecutor  tu  a  murderess."  C^sarine  Is  now  thoroi^hly 
frightened ;  she  tacitly  consents  to  betray  her  husband  s 
•ecret,  and  the  sham  notary  leaves  her.  Left  alone,  C^a- 
rine  the  gulty  says,  "  Well,  I  must  commit  yet  one  more 
crime,  and  then  1  will  be  good  forever  after."  On  which 
edifying  remark  the  curtain  falls,  and  the  first  act  comes  to 
»n  end. 

In  the  second  act,  a  charming  young  Jewess,  Rebecca 
ntflle.  Kerson],  quite  composedly  inionns  Claude  that 
dhe  loves  him,  and  that  she  hopes  to  marry  him  in  the  next 
world.  Whilst  Mile.  Rebecca  is  iisEening  to  Claude's 
protestaUons  of  love  in  a  fiiture  world,  Claude's  wife  is  list- 
ening to  his  pnpil  M.  Anlonin's  ardent  professions  of  love 
in  this. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  there  is  after  this  a 
scene  between  Ctaucle  and  his  wife,  in  which  the  latter 
Tunly  attempts  to  r^ain  her  lost  place  in  his  affections. 
All  in  vain.  Claude  tells  her  brutaUy  that  he  has  no  love 
left  for  such  as  she,  and  excit«s  her  to  defy  him.  "  Ah  I  " 
■creuns  the  jealous,  erring  wife,  "  I  am  to  perish,  I  see ;  but 
hATe  a  care,  I  will  not  fail  alone."  This  scene  was  acted 
by  Mile.  Dieiclte  in  a  manner  which  brought  down  the 
hotise,  and  so  loud  and  long  was  the  applause  that  it  was 
•ome  minutes  l>efore  the  play  continued.  Claude  is  care- 
less of  his  wife's  threats  "  iJo  what  you  like  to  ine,"  he  says, 
"  bnt  take  care  how  you  harm  the  innocent.  If  you  do  that, 
and  add  fresh  misfortunes  to  those  you  hare  already  caused, 
1  will  kill  you."  With  these  words  the  curtain  falls  on  the 
close  of  the  second  act. 

The  banning  of  the  third  act  shows  Claude  in  his  study 
by  moonl^ht,  praying.  lie  asks,  in  langu^e  which  would 
have  caused  toe  play  to  be  hissed  from  the  stage  in  Eng- 
land, whether  he  had  better  kill  his  wife  or  not  'I  Before 
he  ha«  made  up  his  mind  on  this  subject,  the  treacherous 
notary  ent«rs.  He  wishes  Claude  good-by,  and,  as  if  the 
snthor  feared  he  had  been  too  pious  in  the  person  of  his 
hero  just  before,  is  made  to  deliver  a  speech  so  crudely 

2nical  and  so  abominably  blasphemous  tbat  the  audience 
awed  their  disapprobation  by  loud  murmurs.     Although 
warned  of  his  danger  by  a  servant,  Claude  leaves  the  house 


to  see  bis  bitn  aimie  Kebecca  safe  to  the  station.  In  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  C^sarine  endeavors  to  persur.de 
his  pupil  to  betray  thu  secret  of  the  invention.  At  the  lost 
moment  the  wretched  An tonin's  better  feelings  prevail,  and 
he  endeavors  to  wrest  the  precious  papers  from  Cesarine's 
grasp.  She  resists  him,  however,  and  flings  them  out  of 
window  to  the  false  notary,  who  has  promis^  her  a  million 
francs  for  them.  Just  then  Claude  enters ;  he  catches  up 
a  musket,  the  invention  of  Antonin,  and  shows  its  efficacy 
by  blowing  out  Cesarine's  brains.  Turning  to  Antonio,  he 
then  coolly  remarks  across  the  dead  body  of  his  erring 
wife,  "  Now  come  and  work,"  and  the  "  Femme  de  Claude  " 

There  was  loud  applause  when  the  curtain  fell,  but  for 
whom  it  was  meant  was  soon  shown  when  M.  Landrol,  who 
acted  the  part  of  Claude  with  great  cleverness,  came  for- 
ward to  announce  the  author's  name.  Cries,  repeated  again 
and  awin  from  pit  to  gallery,  were  at  once  raised  of"  Ues- 
cl^  I  Desclee  I  "  and  for  five  minutes  the  unfortunate  M. 
Landrol  was  unable  to  make  himself  heard.  At  length  the 
storm  subsided,  and  M.  Landrol  said,  "  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  play  we  have  bad  the  honor  of  acting  before  you 
to-night  is  by"  —  "Mile.  Aim^e  Descl^l"  screamed  a 
"  Titi "  from  the  gallery,  and  the  hou«e  seemed  to  consider 
the  joke  a  good  one.  When  at  length  M.  Landrol  pro- 
nounced M.  Dumas'  name,  it  was  very  coldly  received. 
Then  Mile.  Desclee  was  led  on,  and  the  audience  gave  die 
actress  the  reception  she  so  richly  merited. 

I,  fbr  one,  and  I  know  that  this  opinion  was  that  of  not  a 
few  of  my  neighbors,  am  convinced  tbat  but  for  the  efforts 
and  the  talent  of  M.  Landrol  and  Mile.  Desclde,  the  piece 
would  have  been  a  failure.  Mile.  Desclee  alone  is  a  host 
in  herself,,  and  her  acting  would  save  a  much  worse  play 
than  the  "  Femme  de  Claude." 


FOREIGN   NOTES. 


A  MATioHAi,  BnbscTiplioa  has  been  opened  at  Venice  for  a 
monument  io  Napoleon  lU. 

Oeoroe  Eliot  has  received  £8,000  fbr  "  Middlemarch,"  tha 
highest  sum  ever  paid  to  a  lady  fbr  a  work  of  fiction. 

In  the  AUgemtme  Zeitmg  (Janiiai7  II)  Bertfaold  Auerbach 
begins  an  elaborate  and  rather  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  Gus- 


Mr.  W.  R.  S.  RaUtOn,  of  the  British  Mnscam,  author  of 
"  Thu  Sones  of  the  Russian  People,"  and  translator  or  Krilof's 
"  Fables,"  has  been  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  eth- 
nographical section  of  the   Imperial  Geographical  Society  of 

Ths  now 

authority  at  St.  Peteisbnrg,  as  may  be  » 
given  to  him  in  Court  circles  —  L'homnt  lout  puiitant.  He  ha* 
been  often  designated  as  the  futnre  snccessor  of  Prince  Gort- 
BchakofT,  and  is  said  to  have  been  essentially  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  late  meedng  of  the  three  Emperors. 

SiHCB  the  French  domestics  have  rebelled  against  wearing 
caps,  their  young  mistresses  have  adopted  ihem  ;  the  latest  and 
most  plquante  specimen  of  ibis  head-gear  is  "  the  Princess,"  a 
small  edition  of  the  Normandy  peasant's  cap,  made  of  clear 
white  mnslin,  with  a  narrow  face  border  and  colored  ribbon, 
or  block  velvet  band  and  bow. 


years)  was  in  his  earlier  dors  occasionally  a  publisher,  and  ui. 
der  his  imprint  Mr.  R.  H.  Home's  famous  Farthing  Epic, 
"  Orion,"  tru  issued  to  the  public.  He  was  on  intimale  terms 
with  Leigh  Hunt,  William  Hazlitt,  Thomas  Hood,  John  Brit' 
ton,  and  other  "  men  of  the  time."  Barry  Cornwall,  bimself 
almost  the  remaining  link  of  a  brilliant  circle,  gracefully  be- 
friended him  years  ego  in  a  period  of  great  domestic  afOiction. 
Ohb  of  the  most  amusing  of  Voltaire's  btonders  as  an  histo- 
rian and  a  maker  of  compliments  was  that  uf  apologizing  to  the 
Anstrian  chancellor  Uireldt  for  not  having,  in  the  "  Si^le  de 
Louis  XIV."  praised  Aim  for  the  gallant  defence  of  Barcelona 
by  his  father  some  fifty  years  beiore.    The  letter  in  which  Vol- 
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taira  mkk«i  tha  miitrnke  i*  not  known,  but  il  aecoiiipknicd  the 
copj  of  hU  work  which  wu  wat  lo  XJUeldt,  with  two.otben, 

for  preBenucion  lo  Maria  Thereu  and  the  Emperor  Francla, 
and  his  answer  to  the  chancellor's  ackaowledgment  anil  cor- 
rectioD  has  just  been  diacoreied  by  Alrred  V.  Araelh  in  the  im- 
mrial  archives  st  Vienna,  and  published  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Vienna  Abendpott. 

A  wniTiB  in  the  Figaro,  perftctl;  fomiliaj'  with  the  Ewclish 
language,  and  aniiont  to  make  the  bet  known,  has  jnil  given 
UB  one  or  those  feaifiillj  and  wonderTully  made  paragrxpha 
which  so  astoniih  the  Eneliih  and  American  raaideau  of  Parii. 
Ai  this  item  is  not  translatable,  and  as  it  is  a  Hterarj  curiositj 
of  the  first  water,  we  feel  hound  to  gire  it  in  the  original :  "  Atcs- 
roua  remarqu^  la  d^pSche  Am^rieaine  qui  annonce  aue  if.  SloeJc 
a  it£  reconnn  eonpable  du  mearcre  de  M.  FiA  f  C'rat  pent^tre 
vrai.  Mail  quelle  dr&le  de  rencontre!  —  Slock-^fiih  ixt  un  mot 
anglus  qui  iignifie  utome.  Que  toqIcz-tous  qu'il  ^A  conire 
trois  1  Qn'il  morHt."  Soch  is  fame.  Mr.  Stokea  would  be 
content  to  die  if  i>e  knew  that  he  bad  assusinated  Fiik,  onlj  to 
be  handed  down  in  history  in  this  manner.  The  XIX.  Slide 
also  has  •  writer  Teij  strong  in  English.  "  Ce  gin  drinkers 
EJgsrd  Foe  "  is  one  of  his  qaotations,  he  meaning  lo  say,  prob- 
ably, "  the  gin-drinker  Edgar  Foe." 

The  London  Court  Joaracd,  which  is  very  Napoleonic  Indeed, 
has  several  columns  of  gouip  apropos  of  (he  late  Emperor, 
fnim  which  we  copy  the  tollowing :  "  It  is  noted  as  a  strange 
coincidence  that  Napoleon  III.  died  at  Chiselburst  at  I0.4Sa.  m., 
which  was  precisely  the  hour  when  the  great  clock  of  ibe  Tnile. 
ries  stopped  after  the  paUcewas  set  fire  to  by  the  Commune. — 
M.  Carpkux  made  for  the  Prince  Iqipcrial  a  wonderfullT  truth- 
ful drawing  of  the  Emperor  as  he  lay  in  his  coffin,  and  has  also 
been  commissioned  to  execute  a  bust  from  the  mask  uken  by 
Slgnor  Brucciani. —  The  last  words  pronounced  hy  the  Em. 
peror,  in  his  dying  moments,  were  addressed  to  his  old  and 
fliilhful  friend.  Dr.  Connean.  f  hey  were  :  '  Etiex  Tons  k  Se- 
dan t '  (Were  yon  at  Sedan  ?')  Subsequently  the  Empress 
hold  his  hand  in  hen,  and  gently  kissed  it;  the  Emperor  smiled, 
and  hia  lips  nioTed,  as  if  returning  his  wire's  embrace,  bat  be 
never  uttered  another  word  after  that  last  thought —  '  Sedan  1 ' 
—  The  loUowing  is  the  manner  in  which  the  news  of  his 
fiilhcr's  death  was  broken  to  the  Prince  Imperial :  When  the 
Prince  arrived,  he  exclaimed,  in  alighting  from  the  carriage, '  My 
fatherl'  Count  Davilliera  grasped  his  band,  saying,  'Mon- 
seignear,  you  must  have  courage ;  the  Emperor  is  very  ill  I ' 
At  that  moment  the  Prince  percciTcd  the  Catholic  priest  of 
Cbiselhurst,  who  looked  painfully  concerned.     Hanning  hitasclf 

Tinst  his  finl  eftiict  of  sorrow,  '  Tell  me  the  truth,'  he  cr^ed  ; 
hare  streoglh  to  support  it.'  At  length  the  Empress  came 
ont  in  lean,  and  claspine  him  in  her  arms,  was  able  to  say, 
'Louis,  my  poor  boyi  I  have  only  you  left.'  The  Prince 
rushed  into  his  father's  room,  and  tnere,  throwing  himself  on 
his  knees,  recited  aloud  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  act  of  devo- 
tion ended,  he  cried  out  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  affliction, 
'  I  cannot,  I  cannot  look  I '  and  immediately  hurried  to  hia 
own  room.  It  was  there  only,  after  hating  heard  the  dis- 
tressing narrative  of  Baron  Corvisart  and  Dr.  Couneau,  that 
hit  nervea  became  relaxed,  and  he  was  able  to  shed  an  abundance 
of  wars." 

Thk  Buenos  ^yres  Standard,  in 

rtck  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steamer  T  ,      , 

_  subject  of  surprise  to  many  that  Captain  Stewart,  who  is  i  .. 
sidEred  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  careful  sailors  in  the 
Pacific  Company's  service,  should  have  been  so  convinced  that 
he  was  aevcrat  miles  from  land  jnsl  before  the  Tacora  ran  on 
Cape  St.  Mary.  'There  ia,  however,  an  extraordinary  revelation 
by  Mr.  James  Oliver,  of  Fray  Bentus,  wlilch  goes  far  towards 
explaining  the  cause  of  the  wreck  of  the  atenmer  in  question. 
Mr.  Oliver  stales  thai  in  the  year  1848  the  schooner  Miltiadea, 
of  Monte  Video,  was  fishing  for  seals  between  Lobos  Island  and 
Castillos.  On  the  evening  in  question,  about  four  o'clock,  it 
fell  quite  calm,  with  no  current  either  up  or  down,  the  vessel 
Iving  in  nineteen  hthoma  of  water,  and  about  Eve  miles  from 
tlie  shore.  'Al  eight  p.m.,'  aaya  Mr.  Oliver, 'on  going  on 
deck,  the  moon  being  nearly  full,  and  a  bright  moonlight  night, 
I  thought  we  were  much  nearer  the  shore,  and  on  heaving  the 
lead,  I  found  the  same  depth  of  waler.  I  soon,  however,  per- 
ceived ibal,  although  there  waa  no  current,  the  vessel  was  drift- 


that   macDetw 
ning  northward 


and  carried  ns  ont  to  sea.  If  it  had  been  a  dark  night,  w« 
ahonld  probably  have  been  driven  ashore  in  another  hour,  nt- 
fectly  Ignorant  of  our  danger  of  the  mysterious  power  that 
wafied  OS  without  any  enrrent  landmark.  The  occurrepee  in- 
preased  me  so  much  that,  on  my  return  to  Monte  Video,! 
reported  it  to  the  Topographic  Board,  but  no  notice  was  pud 
to  it.  Subsequently,  in  1851,  Mr.  W.  Hammeth,  who  had  beat 
on  the  topographic  committee,  informed  i 
stones  were  fbnnd  in  the  Bierre  de  Animas,  r 
from  Monte  Video ;  and  this  at  once  appear. 
nation  of  the  mystery.  In  ISGG  I  wrote  to  the  British  Admjni 
on  the  station  on  this  subject,  bnt  perhaps  my  letter  did  not 
rach  him.  In  later  times  I  wrote  to  Profensor  Agassia,  bat 
with  no  better  luccesa.  Now  that  the  Tacora  wreck  r«rivH 
interest  in  this  qunstion,  I  think  it  right  lo  give  the  above  state- 
ment of  fitcts,  which  I  leave  sdentific  men  to  decide  upon.'" 

Bpiakiito  of  the  death  of  John  Hannay,  at  Barcelona,  when 
he  was  British  conanl,  the  Athautaai  says:  "A  period  of  tiok 
more  than  four  yeara  has  elapsed  since  his  nomination  to  tkat 
appointment.  His  unexpected  demise  will  be  matter  for  ngnl 
among  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  England,  as  well  as  in  his 
native  land,  Scotland.  He  had  made  his  mark  in  the  literature 
of  his  time  as  novelist,  as  critic,  and  aajonrnalist.  He  was  bom 
in  lS27,Bt  Dumfries.  In  1840,  being  then  jual  thirteen  yean 
of  age,  he  entered  the  Royal  Mavy  as  a  first-class  volunteer. 
For  five  years  together  he  was  afioat  as  a  midshipman.  In  tbe 
autumn  of  1S4S,  however,  he  doSed  hia  uniform,  and  within  a 
year  or  two  afterwards,  while  yet  under  age,  had  adopted  liUfa- 
tnre  as  his  profession.  Writing  fluently,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  vigor  and  dash,  he  contributed  to  maiiy  very  different  period- 
icals, grave  and  gay,  from  PtncA  lo  the  Quarlrrli).  A  salMrato' 
flavor,  not  nnnatuiklly,  first  of  all  characteriied  fail  effiinoi^ 
and  in  some  measure,  no  doubt,  helped  them  into  popolaiitr. 
Hia  novel  of  '  Singleton  Foatenoy  '  was  published  in  ISM.  It 
was  followed,  in  1853,  by  'Sketches  in  UltraMarine.'  Dat- 
ing the  last- mentioned  year,  be  delivered  in  London  a  conns  of 
lectures  '  On  Satire  and  Satirists.'    Another  navel  by  him  waa 

Cbliabed  in  I85T,  entitled  '  Euataee  Conjera,'  a  woA  which 
1  the  honor  of  being  translated  into  German.  It  waa  in  tb) 
May  of  1957,  at  the  general  elecUon  which  then  took  plaoc^  AM 
Mr.  Hannay  did,  for  the  only  time  in  bia  life,  what  his  &dMr, 
David  Uannay,  had  twice  done  previously  —  that  is,  contBOed 
the  Dumfries  burghs.  He  appeared  before  the  coDstitueucy  ■•  ■ 
Conservative  candidate,  and  was  defeated,  almost  as  a  matter  af 
coorso,  by  the  old  member,  Mr.  W.  Ewarl,  who,  since  the  IH 
of  July,  IS4t,  had  held  hia  ground  there  uninlermDiedly.  b 
1860,  James  Hannay  removed  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  hai^ 
ing  just  been  nominated  lo  the  editorship  of  the  CaunaL 
That  position  he  occupied  font  years,  resigning  it  in  18M. 
During  the  year  following  hii  acceptance  of  it,  namely,  in  18(1, 
he  collected  together  and  published  separately  his  contributioM 
lo  the  QuorffWy.  .-In  1866  appeared  his  'Course  of  EnehA 
Lileratun:.'  Ia  1867  he  wrote  bia  '  Three  Hundred  Yean  of  a 
Norman  House,'  a  family  record  of  the  Barons  of  Gonrlay  dnr- 
ing  three  centuries.  Two  other  smaller  works  of  his,  later  on, 
—  '"'  their  appearance.     One  was  a  sort  of  miacellaneous  gatb- 


The  other 


est  of  his  friends,  its  title  being,  '  Studies  on  Thackei 
the  13th  of  July,  1868,  Mr.  Hannay  was  gazetted  as'  her 
esty's  consul  at  Barcelona.  The  appointment,  to  tbe  t«gi 
his  London  friends,  carried  him  away  from  all  his  formei 
roundings.  That  regret  is  now  only  completed  hy  tha 
with  whicb  his  old  literary  associates  hear  of  hia 
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Bdbnett's  Cocoaine  b  the  best  and  CHEAPitsT  Hair 
Dreasing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  or  TBI 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  fi^ee  from  all  irritating  inatt«r.  lie 
name  and  title  thereof  ia  adopted  as  a  Trade-maHt,  to 
aecuM  the  public  and  proprietors  against  impo^tioa  by 
tbe  introduction  of  spurious  articlee.  Ail  uiiautbariied 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

An  Article  of  Trdr  Merit.  — "  Brovrt'a  BronelM 
Trocha "  ar«  the  most  popular  article  in  this  country  at 
Europe  for  Throat  Dieeasei  and  Coughs,  and  this  popB- 
larity  is  based  upon  real  merit. 

MicniOAN.  —  Copies  of  the  Detroit  Trircme  are  taken 
regularly  at  eveiy  jtott-office  in  Michigan.  To  adveitiK 
judiciously,  select  the  best  advertising  medium. 
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Br    IVAK    TDRGXIXNIEPP, 

"LIZA,"  ETC. 
(n«MlaKd/ir  BnBT  BitubDai.) 

VII.  (confinuefi.) 

Oh  this  veiy  daj',  Alexandra  had  had  a  long  talk  with 
LeKhniefE  abont  Roudioe.  At  first  t^schDieff  tried  to 
nuntaio  a  stolid  silence,  but  she  was  determined 
nme  definite  iofbrmatioQ  from  him. 

"I  Bee,"  she  said,  "you  still  diallke  BoQdine  a«  much 
u  eier.  Until  to-day  I  have  refnuned  from  asking  you ; 
but  now,  you  must  have  made  up  your  mind  as  to  whether 
tbere  is  any  change  in  him,  andl  should  like  to  know  why 
be  does  not  please  you." 

"Teiywell,"  answered  Leschniefi',  with  hie  usual  calm- 
Kii,  "if  you  are  really  so  impatient ;  but  remember,  you 
nasi  not  get  angry  "  — 

"Well,  well;   begin,  begin." 

"And  you  miurt  let  me  go  on  tiU  I  have  finished." 

"Of  course  ;   do  begin." 

"Ivtlltell  you,"  begau  Lesclmiefi',  slowly  sinking  into 
■a  osy-chair.  •'  It  is  true  that  I  Cold  you  I  did  not  like 
Boadiue.     He  is  an  intelligent  mao." 

"Hut  can't  be  denied." 

"He  is  a  remarkably  intelligent  man_,  in  spil«  of  his 
AsUownesa  "  — - 

"That  is  easily  said." 

"In  spite  of  his  shallowness,"  repeated  Leschnielf. 
"But  that  is  not  the  point;  we  all  have  more  or  leas  of 
lliM.  I  don't  reproach  him  for  having  a  tyrannical  nature, 
fcr  hit  idleness,  nor  becanae  his  knowledge  is  scrappy  "  — 

Alexandra  clasped  her  hands. 

"  Houdine's  knowledge  scrappy  I "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Scrappy,"  repeated  LeschniefC  in  the  same  tone.  "  He 
liw  to  live  at  others'  expense,  to  be  always  playing  a  part, 
—  to  humbug  people,  in  a  word.  All  that  is  in  the  nature 
of  things.    But  a  worse  thing  is,  tikat  he  is  as  cold  as  ice." 

"  He  cold  t  "  interrupted  Alexandra. 

"  Tes,  cold  as  ice ;  he  knows  it,  and  is  always  trying  to 
■raolate  passion.  It  is  bad,"  continued  Lescbnieft,  grad- 
"aily  growing  excited,  "  because  the  part  be  is  playing  la 
'ery  dangerous;  not  for  him,  for  he  risks  neither  his  for- 
tune nor  bis  life,  —  but  for  others  who  risk  their  souls." 

"  Of  whom  are  you  talking  f  1  don't  understand  you," 
"id  Alexandra  Faulovna. 

"  I  charge  him  with  a  lack  of  honesty.  He  is  an  intelli- 
pnt  man,  and  must  know  the  value  of  hia  words ;  and 
yet  he  otters  .them  as  if  they  came  from  the  bottom  of  his 
••Sirt.    He  is  eloquent  —  I  don't  deny  that ;  but  he  has  not 


the  eloquence  of  a  Russian.  Besides,  if  one  excuses  fine 
talking  in  a  young  man,  is  it  not  a  shame  for  a  man  of 
Roudine'a  age  to  take  pleaaure  in  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice  1     It  is  shameful  to  be  playing  such  a  comedy." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Michael  Michaelovitch,  that  for  thoae 
who  are  listening  to  him  it  makea  very  little  difference 
whether  he  is  playing  a  part  or  not." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Alexandra  Paulovna,  there  is  a 
very  great  difference.  One  person  will  utter  a  word  and  I 
am  thrilled  by  it ;  some  one  else  will  say  the  same  thing  or 
something  even  more  eloquent,  and  I  don't  even  prick  up 
my  ears.     What  is  the  reason  of  that  ?  " 

"  ybu  won't  prick  up  your  ears,  but  how  about  oliier 
people  ?  "  asked  Alexandra. 

"  Possibly,"  answered  Leschnieff,  "  although  my  ears 
are  long,  you  mean.  But  the  fact  is,  that  Roudine's 
words  are  merely  words,  and  they  will  never  become  deeds ; 
but  that  does  not  prevent  his  words  from  troubling  and 
destroying  the  happiness  of  a  young  heart." 

"  But  of  whom  are  yon  speaking,  Uichael  Michael- 
ovitch  ?  " 

Leschnieff  heBitat«d. 

"  You  want  to  know  whom  1  mefiu  7  Natalie  Alexievna." 

For  a  moment  Alexandra  was  confused,  but  in  a  moment 
she  began  to  smile. 

"  Dear  me  I "  she  said,  "  what  singular  ideas  you  have  I 
Natalie  is  a  mere  child,  and  then  besides,  isn't  her  mothu' 
there?" 

"  Daria  is  more  than  anything  an  egoist,  who  only  lives 
for  herself.  Besidea,  she  has  such  peifect  confidence  in 
the  education  she  gives  her  children,  that  it  would  never 
enter  her  head  to  be  anxious  about  her  daughter.  How 
could  she  ?  One  sign,  a  majestic  glance,  and  all  would  set 
itself  straight  again.  That's  what  this  woman  thinks,  who 
imagines  herself  a  Miecenas,  a  remarkable  person,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  else ;  and  who  really  is  nothing  but  a 
silly  woman  of  the  world.  Natalie  is  no  child,  you  may 
be  sure ;  she  reflects  more  frequently  and  profoundly  over 
ail  aorta  of  matters  than  you  and  I  together.  And  such  a 
sincere  and  warm-hearted  character  must  run  agfunst  this 
actor,  this  frivolous  fellow  I     But  that  is  the  way  of  the 

"  Frivolous  t    Do  you  call  him  b'ivoloua  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  But  I  ask  you  frankly,  Alexandra  Pau- 
lovna, what  sort  of  a  poution  does  he  have  at  Daria  Mich- 
aelovna's?  To  be  the  idol,  the  ora«le  of  the  house,  to 
busy  himself  with  all  the  petty  household  details,  to  listen  - 
to  all  the  miserable  gossip  and  chatlor  —  is  that  worthy 
of  a  wan  ?  " 

Alexandra  looked  qt  Leschnieff  with  amazement. 

"  I  hardly  recognize  you,  Michael  Michaelovilc 
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nid.  "  Toor  face  n  on  fire,  j^on  ue  excited.  I  ua  Hue 
thftt  befaind  tH  tlus  there  ii  lome  secret  wMcIi  yon  are 
keeping  hidden." 

"  Eiactl]'.  I  ought  to  have  expected  nieh  a  nupicion. 
Tell  a  womao  aoTthing  honestly  and  witbont  reierre,  and 
.  she  will  hare  no  peace  nntil  she  has  cooked  op  some  pet^ 
and  foreign  motive  that  espluns  whj  ;ou  expressed  yoor- 
self  in  just  that  wajr  and  no  other." 

Alexandra  Paulovna  began  to  be  annojed. 

"Bravo,  Hr.  LeschnieSI  yon  treat  women  almost  as 
well  as  Mr.  FigasoS  himself;  stjll,  wiili  all  respect,  how- 
ever keen  your  eyes  may  be,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
in  so  short  a  time  you  bare  been  able  to  see  through  so 
many  things,  and  to  get  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  peo- 
ple. I  think  yon  are  mistaken.  According  to  yon,  Boo- 
dine  is  a  sort  of  Tartuffe  ?  " 

"  Not  even  as  much  as  that.  TartofFe  knew  at  least 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  while  onr  fiiend,  wiUi  all  his  intel- 
ligence "^ 

Leschnieff  stopped. 

"  What  were  yon  going  to  say  ?  finish  yonr  seolAnce, 
yon  unjust,  harsh  man." 

LescbnieS  arose. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Alexandra  Paulovna,"  he  began ;  "  It  is 
you  who  are  unjust,  not  I.  Tou  are  angry  at  my  harsh 
judgment  of  Roudine,  but  I  have  a  right  to  jni%e  bim 
harshly.  Perhaps,  too,  I  have  acquired  this  right  at  rather 
a  high  price.  I  know  him  well ;  I  once  lived  with  him  a 
long  Ijme.  You  will  remember  I  promised  to  tell  you 
some  time  about  our  life  at  Moscow.  Apparently,  I  must 
do  it  now.  Bat  will  you  have  the  patience  to  hear  me  to 
the  end  ?  " 

"  Go  on,  go  on  I  " 

Leschnieff  began  ta  walk  slowly  up  and  down  the  room  ; 
fi^>m  time  to  time  he  stopped  and  bowed  his  head. 

"  Perhaps  you  know,"  he  began,  "  that  I  was  left  an 
orphan  very  young,  and  that  at  sixteen  I  knew  no  other 
authority  than  my  own.  I  lived  with  an  aunt  of  mine  at 
Moscow,  and  did  wliatever  I  pleased.  I  was  a  tolerably 
empty-headed,  conceited  young  fellow,  and  I  liked  to  make 
myself  heard.  When  I  entered  the  university  I  acted  like 
a  genuine  student,  and  soon  found  myself  implicated  in  a 
very  disagreeable  affair.  I  won't  describe  it ;  it  is  not 
worth  while.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  I  had  to  lie  about  it, 
and  in  a  very  unpleasant  way.  The  whole  story  came  out, 
and  I  was  overwhelmed  with  shame.  I  lost  my  head  and 
cried  like  a  ctiild.  This  incident  took  place  at  the  rooms 
of  one  of  my  acquaintances,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  my  comrades.  They  all  made  fun  of  me,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  who,  please  observe,  had  been  severer 
than  Ibe  others  so  long  as  I  had  been  obstinate  and  had  re- 
fused to  confess  my  lie.  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  pity 
on  me,  but  he  took  my  arm  and  led  me  away  to  bis  room." 

"  That  was  Roudine  ?  "  asked  Alexandra  Paulovna. 

"  No,  it  was  not  Roudine ;  it  was  a  man  —  he  is  now 
dead  —  a  rather  remarkable  man.  His  name  was  Pokorsky. 
1  can't  describe  him  in  a  few  words,  and  if  I  begin  to  talk 
about  him  I  shall  not  be  able  to  apeak  of  anydiing  else. 
He  had  a  pure,  lofty  character,  and  an  intellect  such  as  I 
have  not  seen  since.  Pokorsky  lived  in  a  little,  low  room 
in  an  old,  wooden  house.  He  was  very  poor,  and  supported 
himself  as  well  as  he  could  by  giving  lessons.  He  could  not 
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I  even  afford  to  give  his  viuton  a  cnp  of  tea  of  an  evenii^;> 
and  his  only  sofa  was  so  worn  out  by  long  use  that  it  loded 
not  unlike  a  boat.  But  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  comforts,  he 
always  bad  a  great  many  visitors.  Every  one  liked  him; 
he  charmed  every  one.  Yon  can't  imagine  bow  pleasant  it 
was  to  visit  him  in  his  little  room.  It  was  then  that  I  mada 
Roudine's  acquaintance.     He  had  already  left  his  prince." 

**  What  was  there  so  remarkable  about  Pokorsky  f  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  yon  ?  Poetry  and  truth,  they  drew 
every  one  to  him.  With  bis  clear,  broad  mind  he  was  as 
amiable  and  amunng  as  a  child.  I  can  still  bear  bis  jiqroas 
laugh,  and  besides, '  He  glowed  for  what  was  good  aa  quietly 
and  steadily  as  the  lamp  before  tbe  images  of  the  saints,' 
■s  a  half-mod  poet,  one  of  our  set,  but  a  very  good  fellow, 
said  about  him." 

"  And  how  did  he  talk  ? "  agun  asked  Alesandn 
Paulovna. 

"  He  talked  well  when  the  inspiration  seized  him,  bat 
not  surpassingly  so.  Even  then  Roudine  was  twenty  tinM 
aa  eloquent  as  he." 

LescbnieS  stopped  and  folded  his  arms,  then  he  went 

"  Pokorsky  and  Roudine  were  not  at  all  alike.  Rondine 
had  much  more  brilliancy  and  show,  an  easier  flow  of 
words,  and,  if  you  wish  it,  more  enthusiasm.  He  seemed 
to  have  more  talent  than  Pokorsky,  bat,  in  fact,  io  compar- 
ison with  him,  he  was  a  very  poor  fellow.  Roudine  woold 
talk  admirably  about  the  first  idea  that  came  into  his  head, 
and  be  argued  with  wonderful  brilliancy,  but  his  ideas 
never  came  from  bis  own  head  ;  he  took  them  from  every- 
body, and  particularly  from  Pokorsky.  Judging  froa 
appearances,  Pokorsky  was  phlegmatic,  unenergeUc,  even 
weak.  He  was  fond  of  women,  he  never  refused  a  glass  of 
wine,  but  he  would  never  have  taken  an  insult  from  anj 
one.  Roudine  appeared  full  of  fire,  boldness,  and  life,  but 
at  bottom  he  was  cold  and  almost  a  coward,  so  long  U 
his  self-love  was  not  touched ;  if  it  were,  he'd  have  goiM 
through  fire  and  ]water.  He  was  always  trying  to  rale 
others  ;  he  overcame  them  with  his  high-soDnding  phnsM 
about  universal  principles  and  ideas,  and  be  really  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  on  very  many  of  ns.  It  is  tme,  that 
no  one  liked  him  ;  I  was  perhaps  the  only  one  who  bad 
drawn  closely  to  him.  His  yoke  was  endured  —  but  all 
bowed  willingly  before  Pokorsky.  Rondine  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  and  argue  wilb  any  one.  He  had 
not  read  a  great  deal,  yet  much  more  than  Pokorsky 
and  the  rest  of  us,  and  besides,  he  had  a  methodical  mind 
and  an  excellent  memory  ;  and  all  this  never  &iled  of 
its  influence  on  young  men.  They  mast  have  results^ 
conclusions,  even  if  they  be  inaccurate.  A  thoroo^ily 
conscientious  man  is  of  no  w^ht  in  their  eyes.  Try  to 
tell  young  men  that  yon  cannot  impart  tbem  perfbct  tmth, 
because  you  tiave  not  found  it  yourself — tbey  won't  Itstes 
to  you.  But  it  is  just  aa  hard  to  decmve  thera.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  convince  them,  that  yoa 
should  be  half  convinced  yonrself.  Hence  Roudine  had 
such  influence  on  us  all.  I  just  told  you  be  had  not  read  a 
great  deal;  but  he  had  some  knowledge  of  philoaof^cal 
books,  and  a  sort  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  got  the 
general  meaning  of  what  he  read.  He  seized  the  maia 
idea  of  tbe  subject,  and  then  abandoned  bimself  to  its 
clear  and  methodical  development,  which  he  would  present 
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witli  great  ekill,  invenUng  argnmenla  as  he  went  along. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  oaght  to  say  that  we  were  a  set  of  wry 
fDong,  half-educated  boys.  Philosophy,  art,  Mience,  life 
itoelf,  were  for  as  mere  words,  vague  though  attractive 
ideas.  We  had  no  snspicion  of  there  being  any  general 
connection  between  these  ideas,  or  any  common  universal 
law ;  nothing  of  the  sort  ever  occurred  to  us,  although  we 
were  continually  discusBing  these  subjects  and  struggling 
to  get  some  light.  When  we  were  listening  to  Boadine  it 
seemed  to  us  that  for  the  first  time  we  had  found  it,  this 
universal  connection ;  we  thought  that  now  the  curtain  waa 
going  to  rise  before  us.  To  be  sure,  he  gave  it  to  us  all  at 
secondhand — but  what  diflerence  did  that  make?  We 
had  a  r^uUr  order  in  everything  we  knew  ;  all  that 
had  been  fragmentary,  combined  suddenly,  took  its  place, 
and  gi«w  up  before  us  like  a  vast  edifice  ;  everywhere  was 
light;  from  all  sides  streamed  the  breath  of  life.  Nothing 
Kmuned  incomprehensihle  or  accidental.  For  ns  in  all 
creation  there  appeared  only  reasonable  beauty  and  neces- 
sity. To  everytWng  was  imparted  B  meaning,  both  clear 
and  myeterioiiB.  Every  separate  phenomenon  of  life 
seemed  an  accord  in  a  vast  concert,  and  we,  filled  with  the 
h<Jy  awe  caused  by  a  profound  veneration,  compared  our- 
selves to  living  receptacles  of  etemid  truth.  We  thought 
ourselves  instruments  designed  fbr  wme  great  work. 
Does  it  not  seem  ridiculons  1 " 

"  Kot  at  all,"  answered  Alexandra  slowly.  "  Why  should 
you  think  aol  I  don't  perfectly  understand  yon,  but  it 
doesn't  seetn  ridiculous." 

"  Since  that  time,"  continued  LeschnietE,  "  we  have  had 
a  chance  to  grow  wiser;  all  that  must  seem  to  us  now  like 
foolishness.  I  repeat  it,  we  owed  a  great  deal  then  to  Rou- 
dine.  Pokorsky  was  much  his  superior,  without  doubt ;  at 
times  too  he  used  to  animate  us  with  his  fire  and  force,  but 
then  agiun  he  felt  averse  to  exertion  and  was  silent.  He 
was  a  nervous,  delicate  man ;  if  he  bad  unfolded  his  wings 
—  where  would  they  not  have  taken  him?  Straight  to  the 
deepest  blue  of  the  heavens.  But  in  Roudine,  this  hand- 
some, brilliant  young  man,  there  waa  a  great  deal  that  was 
pet^ ;  he  liked  to  gossip ;  he  liked  to  have  a  hand  in 
eveiything  ;  to  have  bis  say  and  eiplwn  everything.  His 
imceasing  activity  never  knew  repose.  I  speak  of  him  as  I 
knew  him  then.  He  has  unfortunately  not  altered  a  bit 
There  is  no  change  in  his  opinions  —  at  thirty-five  I  It  is 
not  every  one  who  can  say  that." 

",Sit  down,"  Bwd  Alexandra  Paulovna,  "you  need  not 
walk  up  and  down  the  room  as  if  you  were  a  peudulum." 

"  I  like  it  betwr,"  answered  LeschnietT.  "  No  sooner 
hwi  I  become  acquunted  with  Pokorsky  and  his  friends, 
than  I  felt  myself  born  again.  I  grew  cairn,  I  asked 
qnealions,  I  studied,  I  was  happy,  and  1  felt  a  sort  of  rev- 
erence, as  if  I  bad  entered  into  a  sanctuary.  In  fact,  when 
I  recall  our  meetings  —  yes,  there  was  something  grand, 
something  really  touching  about  them.  Imagine  about  five 
or  M3t  young  men  sitting  together,  only  nne  candle  lighting 
them,  they  drinking  wretched  tea  and  eating  some  atale 
cake ;  bnt  look  at  oor  faces,  listen  to  our  talk  I  In  every  one's 
face  there  is  enthusiasm,  and  our  checks  are  aglow,  our  heart 
is  beating,  we  are  talking  of  God,  of  trutli,  of  the  future,  of 
humanity,  of  poetry, —  at  times  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
and  crudity,  but  what  is  the  harm  7  Pokorsky  is  sitting 
there  with  his  legs  under  his  chair,  restii^  his  pale  cheek 
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his  hands,  but  how  his  eyes  are  sparkling  I  Boudine  is 
the  middle  of  the  room ;  he  tallis  admirably,  like  the 
young  Demosthenes  on  the  sea-shore.  Subotine,  &t  long- 
haired poet,  from  time  to  time  ejaculates  broken  sentences, 
if  he  were  dreaming.  Scheller,  the  son  of  a  German 
clergyman,  who  was  forty  years  old,  and  who,  thanks  to  his 
eternal  unbroken  silence,  passes  for  a  very  profound 
thinker,  is  now  mOre  solemnly  silent  than  ever.  The  jolly 
Schltow  himself,  the  Aristophanes  of  the  company,  grows 
still  and  only  smiles ;  two  or  three  novices  are  listening  in 
a  sort  of  ecstacy  —  and  the  night  passes  with  its  flight  un- 
noticed. Then  the  gray  dawn  appears,  and  we  separate 
joyous,  sober,  —  tor  we  never  thought  then  of  wine,  — with 
a  certain  lassitude,  but  with  contented  hearts.  I  remember* 
it  well,  how  all  ^low  with  escitement  I  walked  through 
the  deserted  streets,  and  even  gazed  up  at  the  stars  with  a 
eertiun  confidence,  as  if  they  had  come  nearer,  and  we  could 
understand  tbem  better.  Ah  I  that  was  a  happy  time,  and 
I  cannot  believe  it  was  wholly  wasted.  No,  it  was  not 
wholly  lost,  not  even  for  those  who  have  sunk  into  the 
dreariest  monotony  of  life.  Occasionally  I  have  met  one 
of  our  old  companions.  You  would  have  thought  he  had 
become  a  brutcj  but  yon  only  needed  to  pronounce^Pokor^ 
sky's  name,  and  every  trace  of  noble  feeling  left  within  Mm 
was  aroused.  It  was  like  uncorking  a  flask  of  perfume 
which  one  had  found  forgotten  in  some  dork,  oliscure  cor- 

LeschniefT  was  ulent;  his  pale  face  was  flushed. 

"  But  why,  when,  did  you  quarrel  with  Roudine?  "  asked 
Alexandra  Paulovna,  looking  at  him  intentiy.  3 

"I  did  not  quarrel  with  him;  I  parted  from  him  finally 
when  I  had  learned  to  know  him  in  foreign  parts.  I  might 
have  separated  from  him  at  Moscow,  because  even  there  he 
treated  me  badly." 

"  How  BO  T  " 

"I  will  tell  you.  I  have  always  been  —  how  shall  I 
express  myself?  —  it  does  not  matoh  my  appearance  —  I 
hove  always  been  very  much  inclined  tg  fall  in  love." 

"Yon?" 

"Yes,  I.  That  is  strange,  is  it  not?  But  it  is  true, 
nevertheless.  Well,  1  was  interested  at  that  time  in  a  very 
charming  young  girl  —  why  do  you  look  at  me  so  f  I  conld 
tell  you  something  which  would  surprise  yoji  much  more." 

"  What  is  it  ?  you  make  me  curious." 

"  Simply  this.  During  this  time  at  Moscow,  I  used  to 
have  a  rendeivous  at  night  —  with  whom  do  yon  suppose? 
—  withayounglinden-tree  at  theendofthegarden.  When 
I  embraced  its  slender  trunk  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  clasped 
the  universe ;  my  heart  swelled  within  me  and  quivered  as 
if  all  nature  had  penetrated  into  it.  Yes,  that  is  what  I 
was.  Do  yon  imagine  possibly  that  I  didn't  write  verses 
at  that  period?  You  would  be  very  much  mistaken.  I 
composed  a  whole  play  in  imitation  of  Byron's  *  Manfred.' 
Among  the  characters  was  a  ghost ;  from  his  heart  streamed 
blood,  but  not,  of  course,  his  own  blood,  but  that  of  all  hu- 
manity. Yes,  but  don't  be  astonished.  I  have  changed  a 
great  deal,  have  I  not?  But  I  began  to  toll  you  my  ro- 
mance.   I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  woman  "  — 

"  And  you  gave  up  your  viints  to  the  linden  ? "  asked 
Alexandra  Paulovna. 

"  I  gave  them  up.  That  young  woman  was  very  good- 
natured,   which  did  not  prevent   her  being  very   pretty. 
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Her  ejea  were  bright  and  limpid,  her  T<uce  as  clear  as  a 
beU." 

"You  give  me  a  life-like  description,"  said  Alexandra 
with  a  fine  smile. 

"  You  are  a  harsh  critic,"  answered  LeschnieS.  "  Well, 
this  giri  uaed  to  live  with  her  old  father  —  but  I  won't  go 
into  tireBome  details.  I  must  repeat,  howerer,  that  she  was 
really  as  kind  a  creature  as  you  can  imagine;  she  was  biu:« 
to  fill  the  cup  to  the  brim,  if  I  asked  (or  only  half  a  cup  of 
tea.  Three  days  after  our  first  meeting,  I  was  madly  in 
love  wilh  her,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  I  could  not  help 
confiding  the  whole  story  to  Roudine.  Young  lovers  can 
never  keep  their  feelings  to  themselves.  At  that  time  I 
•ras  very  much  under  bis  influence,  and  this  influence,  I 
must  confess,  was  in  many  ways  beneficial.  He  was  the 
first  person  who  ever  piud  me  any  atteotion ;  he  gave  me  a 
sort  of  polish.  I  was  passionately  devoted  to  Pokorsky,  but 
1  felt  a  certain  timidity  before  the  purity  of  his  soul.'  I  was 
more  intimate  with  Roudine.  When  he  heard  about  my 
love,  he  became  indescribably  enthusiastic,  he  congratu- 
lated me,  fell  on  my  neck,  and  even  began  to  make  long 
speeches  to  me  to  show  the  importance  of  my  new  condi- 
tion, I  was  all  attention  ^  you  know,  too,  how  he  talks. 
His  words  made  a  very  great  impression  on  me.  I  sud- 
denly conceived  a  very  high  opinion  of  myself,  adopted  a 
very  serious  air,  and  gave  up  laughing.  I  remember  I 
even  began  to  walk  pompously,  as  if  I  were  balancing  a 
vessel  fhll  of  some  precious  liquid  which  1  feared  to 
spill.  I  was  very  happy,  and  all  the  more  so  because  1 
met  with  no  rebuffs.  Roudine  wanted  to  make  the  girl's 
acquMPtance ;    perhaps   1   even   insisted   on    introducing 

"  Ah  I  I  see  what  you  have  against  him,"  interrupted 
Alexandra  Paulovna.  "Boudine  cut  you  out,  and  yon 
cannot  forgive  him  for  it.  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  I've 
hit  it." 

"  And  you  would  lose  your  bet,  Alexandra  Paalovna. 
You  are  wrong.  Roudine  did  not  cut  me  oat,  nor  did  he 
tiy  to,  and  yet  he  ruined  my  happiness ;  though  now,  look- 
ing at  it  in  cold  blood,  I  feel  very  grateful  to  hira.  But 
then  it  almost  drove  me  out  of  my  head.  Roudine  did  not 
mean  tc  do  me  an  ill  turn  —  on  the  contrary.  But  follow- 
ing his  wretched  habit  of  dissecting  every  phenomenon  of 
his  own  life  and  that  of  others,  and  pinning  them  vrith 
some  phrase,  as  one  pins  butterflies  in  a  case,  he  began  to 
explain  to  us  the  nature  of  our  feelings,  to  define  our  rela- 
tions  to  one  another,  our  couduct,  to  oblige  us  to  take  ac- 
count of  our  impressions  and  thoughts,  and,  passing  from 
praise  to  blame,  he  even  went  bo  far  —  can  you  believe  it  1 
—  as  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  ns.  In  a  word,  he 
managed  to  throw  us  into  perfect  confusion.  Then  I  could 
hardly  have  married  the  girl,  so  much  common  sense  at 
any  rate  was  left  in  me ;  yet  we  might  have  passed  a  few 
happy  months  like  Paul  and  Vii^nia.  Bnt  there  came 
misunderstandings  and  complications  of  every  sort  The 
end  of  it  all  was,  that  one  fine  day  Roudine  imagined  it  was 
his  solemn  duty,  as  friend,  to  inform  the  father  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  he  did." 

"  Is  it  possible  1 "  cried  Alexandra  Paulovna. 

"  Yes,  and  observe,  it  was  with  my  consent.  That  is  the 
strangest  part  of  it.  I  well  remember  the  perfect  chaos  in 
which  I  was  plunged.     Everything  was  turaing  and  chang- 


ing as  in  a  magic-lantern ;  black  seemed  white  and  whit« 
black ;  falsehood  truth,  and  whim  duty.  I  blush  to-day 
when  1  think  of  it.  Boudine  was  not  dismayed  —  why 
should  he  have  been?  —  he  soared  above  these  misun- 
derstandings and  complications  like  a  swallow  over  a, 
lake." 

"  And  so  that  is  the  way  you  parted  from  the  girl  ?  " 
asked  Alexandra  Paulovna,  najvely  bending  her  head  a 
trifle,  and  raising  her  eyebrows. 

"I  parted  from  her;  it  was  a  very  bad,  offensive, 
tactless,  uselessly  public  parting ;  I  wept,  she  wept,  and 
the  deuce  knows  how  it  was.  A  gordian  knot  held  us.  I 
ought  to  have  cut  it  boldly,  but  that  would  have  been  pain- 
ful. But  then  it  all  ectUed  itself  in  the  best  possible  way. 
She  has  since  married  an  excellent  man,  and  is  perfectly 
happy." 

"  Now  confess  you  have  never  been  able  to  forgive  Roo- 
dine,"  said  Alexandra. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  answered  LeschnieST.  "  I  cried 
like  a  child  when  he  left  the  country.  But  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  germ  of  my  present  opinion  was  already  lying  in  my 
mind.  When  I  next  met  him  I  was  older,  and  Boudine 
appeared  to  me  in  his  true  colore." 

"How  was  it  you  found  him  out?  " 

"  That  is  what  I've  been  telling  you  this  last  hour.  But 
enough  about  him.  Perhaps  it  will  all  come  out  r^ht 
yet.  I  only  wanted  to  convince  you  that  if  I  judged  him 
harshly,  it  was  because  I  knew  him  well.  As  for  Natalie 
Alexievna  —  why  waste  one's  words  ?  But  consider  your 
brother." 

"  My  brother,  and  why  1 " 

"  Just  observe  him.     Don't  you  notice  anything  ?  " 

Alexandra  lowered  her  eyes. 

"You  are  right,"  she  said;  "my  brother  —  he's  been 
another  man  for  some  lime ;  but  do  you  think  "  — 

"  Hush  I  1  think  I  hear  Um  coming,"  whispered  Lesch- 
nieff.  "  Believe  me,  Natalie  is  no  child,  although  she 
lacks  experience.     You  will   we  she  will  surprise  us  all 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  Don't  rely  on  her  calm  appearance.  Don't  you  know 
those  are  just  the  girls  who  drown  themselves,  who  take 
poison,  and  all  that  ?  Her  passions  are  strong,  and  her 
character  too." 

"  Really,  you  are  rising  into  lyric  poetry.  To  such  a 
calm-blooded  person   as  yon,  I  probably  seem  like  a  vol- 

"  Oh  no,  yon  are  no  volcano,"  answered  Lesdmieff,  smil- 
ing ;  "  and  as  for  character,  thank  Heaven,  you  haven't 

"  What  new  impertinence  is  that?  " 

"Really,   that    impertinence  is  a  very  great    compli- 

Volinzoff  entered  the  room  casting  suspicious  glances  at 
his  lister  and  LeschnieS.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  had  grown 
thin.  Alexandra  and  Leschnieff  tried  to  talk  to  him,  bat 
he  only  answered  their  jests  with  a  smile.  He  seemed  like 
a  "  melancholy  hare,"  as  Pigasoff  said  in  speaking  of  him 
one  evening.  Yolinzoff  felt  that  NataUe  was  slipping  from 
him,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  at  the  same  time  the  earth 
was  falling  away  from  beneath  his  feeL 
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THfiOPHILE  GAUTIER. 

The  2Bth  ofFebruaiy,  1830,  waa  a.  Kreat  day  in  literary 
and  artistic  Paris.    Victor  Hugo's  play  of  "  Hernsni "  was 

Oto  be  performed,  for  me  first  time,  on  the  classic 
t  of  the  ThfStro  FraD9ai>.  Classic  and  romaQtic 
were  at  last  to  grapple  upon  the  actual  arena  of  stage 
repreaentatioD.  It  was  to  be  a  hand  to  hand  struggle  be- 
tween the  champions  of  the  old  poetry  and  the  champions 
of  the  new.  The  combat  had  long  been  preparing ;  at 
other  points  of  the  field  of  art  and  literature  it  had  long 


been   actually  joined.     Young   Freocbmen,   whose   years 

'  '    '     1th  those  of  the  century,  and  others  younger  still 

e  audacious,  had  Tigomosly  applied  and  defended 


new  and  libertine  canona  alike  in  painting  and  poetiy. 

In  painting,  the  years  between  1920  and  1825  had  seen 
the  enorts  of  G^ricault,  with  hb  "  Raft  of  the  Medosa,"  of 
Delacroix,  with  his  "  Dante  and  Yirgil  in  Hell,"  and  his 
"  Massacre  of  Cbios,"  to  carry  out  and  improve  the  bold 
example  which  the  classic  Gros,  in  pictures  like  his 
"  Victims  of  the  Flagne  at  Jaffa,"  bad  set  once,  but  had 
afterwardt  shmnk  hack  from  and  renounced.  Tlie  same 
TMTs  had  seen  a  great  popularity  growing  round  the 
English  painter  Bonington,  who  lived  in  Paris,  and  de- 
lighted its  more  irreverent  spirits  with  bright  and  living 
landscapes  inspired  by  nothing  but  nature,  with  vividly 
colored  and  costumed  pieces  of  lamiliar  history,  illustra- 
tions of  Walter  Scott,  or  the  like  —  all  of  them  things  as 
aQofficiat  and  as  unclassical  as  possible.  Two  new  im- 
pulses had  thus  been  put  in  evidence,  in  opposition  to 
what  was  official  and  classical,  to  the  cold  and  labored 
studio  style  of  the  Empire,  its  colorless  and  passionless 
canons  of  the  antique  and  the  sublime.  What  G^ricault 
and  Delacroix  had  represented  was  in  the  main  a  native 
impulse,  a  reaction  m  the  French  spirit  against  its  own 
anstere  and  artificial  legislation,  a  claim  made  by  it  to 
ranee  at  lai^e  among  past  or  contempor^  sources  for 
subjects  passionate,  ^itated,  familiar,  beaatiiul,  or  horrible, 
and  to  combine  all  means  for  representing  them  vividly 
and  naturally,  so  as  to  strike  at  once  the  eye  and  the 
imagination.  What  Bonington  had  represented  was  the 
impulse  of  a  foreign  example  coming  in  aid  of  this  native 
impnlse.  lie  had  imported  into  France  a  spirit  of  free 
nature,  familiarity,  and  vivid  color,  from  England,  where 
the  spirit  already  existed. 

In  literature,  although  the  romantic  movement  had  to 
encounter  traditions  much  more  venerable  than  in  paint- 


but  from  the  time  of  Boilean,  the  issne  of  the 
was  dcatined  to  be  only  so  mucb  the  more  decisive  and 
brilliant.  As  in  the  case  of  painting,  so  in  the  case  of 
poetry,  the  movement  comprised  two  main  elements. 
Here  also  it  proceeded  from  two  main  impulses  —  impulses 
which  turned  quickly  into  principles.  There  was  the 
primary  impulse,  and  anon  principle,  of  a  native  reaction 
against  the  classical  theories — the  periwu  theories,  as  in 
those  days  thej  got  to  be  called  —  of  artificial  restriction, 
of  dignity,  of  the  unities,  of  pompous  choice  and  observ- 
ance in  form,  diction,  and  vocabalary,  of  solemn  and  cii^ 
cumspect  artistic  formality.  There  was  the  secondary 
impnlse,  and  anon  principle,  of  following  foreign  fashions, 
of  taking  example  by  other  countries  where  the  barriers 
which  had  shut  out  art  from  nature,  and  divorced  the 
sublime  from  the  grotesque,  and  cramped  the  imagrination 
in  its  exercise,  had  either  been  not  so  strong  as  in  Trance, 
or  else  had  been  earlier  broken  down.  It  is  true  that  these 
new  elements  in  French  literature,  the  clement  of  reaction 
and  the  element  of  imitation,  were  not  without  other  ele- 
ments that  foreran  and  prepared  the  ground  for  them. 
RoDsseaa  had,  in  literature,  been  the  first  forerunner  of  the 
romantic  movement  more  than  abalf  acentury  before,  with 
his  love  of  nature  and  genius  for  the  description  of  nature, 
with  his  brooding  melancholy  and  yearning  self-tenderness, 
and  his  genius  for  the  expression  of  those,  fiemardin  de 
St.  Pierre  had  been  in  some  sort  the  litenuy  successor  of 


Rousseau,  especially  aa  regards  the  love  of  nature  and  the 
^n,  for  her  description ;  and  it  waa  he  who  introduced  into 
the  succession  the  sentimeut  of  distant  and  primeval  na- 
ture. Chateaubriand  was,  in  another  sort,  the  literary 
snccesaor  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre.  Chateaubriand  ex- 
pressed a  still  more  intimate  and  powerful  sentiment  of 
nature,  and  in  connection  with  a  nature  more  strikinglv 
distant,  vii^in,  and  primeval  still,  lie  possessed  a  still 
more  attractive  sense  of  self,  and  a  more  complete  rhetoric 
of  the  private  emotional  sensibilities.  And  Chateaubriand 
in  his  turn  augmented  the  succession  with  a  new  element, 
in  the  shape  of  a  passion,  partly  real  and  partly  affected, 
for  the  Catholic  Church,  and  through  the  Catholic  Church 
for  the  ideas  and  arts  of  the  Middle  Age.  He  was  the 
first  to  bring  hack  into  something  tike  repute  the  name  of 
Crothic,  which  had  been  invented  by  the  age  of  Lonis 
XIV.  aa  a  badge  of  reproach  for  tiie  genius  and  literatara 
of  all  ages  between  that  of  Augustus  Cesar  and  itself.  So 
that  the  love  of  nature,  of  reverie,  and  of  the  past,  which 
constitates  a  good  half  of  the  romantic  spirit,  was  already 
launched  upon  the  literature  of  France.  And  while 
Chateaubriand  was  thus  preparing  the  romantic  movement 
in  creative  literature,  Stendhal,  not  a  poet  or  lover  of 
poetry,  but  a  spirit  bound  by  none  of  the  fetters  of  Iradi* 
tion,  was  doing  something  to  prepare  it  in  criticism.  Then 
Lamariine,  the  earliest  of  the  French  poets  of  this  cnnttiry, 
began  by  putting  into  lofty  and  eloquent,  hut  not  com- 
pletely correct  verse,  all  me  class  of  sentiments  which 
Chateaubriand  had  just  put  into  his  impassioned  prose. 
But  neither  the  new  movement,  nor  its  natural  enemies, 
had  at  first  become  liilly  conscious  of  what  it  meant. 
Some  time  passed  before  it  stood  defiant  and  declared,  as 
a  movement  of 'rebellion  and  emancipation.  Gothic  had 
not  yet  become  for  the  young  generation  the  one  word  of 
honor,  nor  periwig  the  one  word  of  reproach. 

Meanwhile  Victor  Hugo,  following  after  Lamartine,  bad 
written  volumes  of  odes  and  ballads,  showing  a  lyric  power 
of  astonishing  range  and  versatility  in  so  young  an  author. 
By  one  of  the  most  remarkable  outbreaks  of  genius  which 
hiiitory  records,  other  young  poets  appear  almost  from  day 
to  day.  lostinctivelv  they  do  not  hold  by  the  old  rules  of 
poetry,  nor  follow  the  accepted  models.  To  reverie,  na* 
ture,  and  the  past,  they  add  passion,  familiarity,  and  the 
grotesque,  the  love  of  which  constitutes  another  Lalf  of  the 
romantic  spirit.  They  introduce  Gothic  or  fantastic  sub- 
jects; they  use  pedestrian  language,  every-day  words,  and 
familiar  images ;  scandal  and  disgrace  !  they  even  go  back, 
for  forms  of  rhythm  and  examples  of  style,  to  the  licentions 
and  exploded  versifiers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  They  justify  their  irregular  flights  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  poets  of  the  Pleiad,  as  Itonsard  and  hia  satellite 
rhymesters,  Joachim  du  Bellay  and  the  rest,  had  called 
themselves  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  quote  the 
precedent  of  all  those  writers,  from  Villon  down  to  Th^ 
phile  Viaud,  who  had  been  supposed  put  out  of  fashion 
forever  by  the  correct  maxims  of  Mamerbe  and  Bakac, 
and  following  these,  of  the  great  Boileau.  The  new  poeta 
fiouted  the  great  Boileau  as  a  ped^ogue  of  Parnassus,  the 
young  blasphemers  I  and  would  have  it  that  true  French 
poetry,  so  for  trxim  beginning  with  him,  had  died  with  him, 
and  was  destined  to  be  revived  in  no  other  hands  than 
their  own.  The  old  French  poetry  and  romance,  —  the 
poetry  and  romance  of  Gothic  nationa,  such  as  England 
and  Germany,  —  that  waa  all  they  would  hear  of.  Shakes- 
peare and  Goethe;  Byron  and  Scott;  Hamlet,  Borneo, 
Werther,  Faust,  Harold,  Quentin  Durward ;  these,  and 
such  as  these,  were  the  names  they  talked  of  alongside  of 
the  national  names  of  Bonsard  and  Rabelais.  Soon  the 
defenders  of  French  tradition,  of  propriety  and  the  unities, 
took  arms ;  soon  the  critics  arose  in  their  orthodoxy,  and 
tried  to  extinguish  the  young  band.  Then  the  fight  grew 
fast  and  furious.  "  Savages  I  "  cried  the  old  school  i 
"Mummies!"  retorted  the  new.  The  animosity  on  one 
side,  the  ardor  and  brotherly  enthusiasm  on  the  other, 
were  such  as  have  hardly  ever  been  known  in  any  literary 
debate.  The  debates  for  and  against  the  Lake  school  in 
England  had   been   nothing  to  it  —  aa   indeed   the   Lake 
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■chool  lutd  not  had  occasioa  to  conceive  iheir  cause  to 
comprchensivclj',  or  !□  so  fieiy  and  prose l^rlizing  a  spirit. 
All  whith,  in  the  development  of  English  literature,  took 
place  at  several  dates  before  and  afW  Che  beeinning  of  the 
centuiy,  and  among  isolated  or  even  opposed  groups,  iras 
in  France  concentrnted  into  one  mighty  and  eimultancoiia 
eflbrL  It  <ras  as  if  ihe  antiquarian  spirit  of  Cbatterlon, 
the  npirit  wbich  publisbed  ths  "  Percy  Ballails,"  the  spirit 
of  Wordsworth's  "  Prefaces,"  the  spirit  of  Shelley's  "  De- 
fence of  Poetry,"  Ihe  spirit  of  Keats,  both  in  his  instinct  for 
real  antiquity  and  bis  contempt  for  false,  the  mediaeval 
spirit  of  iMxitl,  the  spirit  of  Byron's  poetry  and  of  Bowles's 
arguraenta  against  Byron  at  once,  the  spirit  of  "  I^ra  " 
and  of  the  "  Idiot  Boy  "  together,  the  spirit  of  the  Satanic 
school  sjid  the  spirit  of  the  Natural  school  — it  was  aa  if  all 
these,  the  separate  and  often  antagooistlc  phases  or  mo- 
ments of  literary  innovation  in  England,  had  beeo,  in  this 
latter-day  France,  concentrated  and  reconciled.  'I'o  those 
came  aUo  the  spirit  of  "  Goetz  von  Berlicbingen,"  and  of 
Leasing  in  bis  "  Dramatic  Letters."  All  this  was  rolled 
together  into  a  consistent  and  passionate  body  of  doctrine ; 
the  body  of  doctrine  was  applied  and  enforced  by  talenta 
ofa  temper  not  to  be  gainsaid  j  at  the  contact  of  opposi- 
tion, it  exploded  with  all  the  uproar  and  fire  of  a  great  and 
concerted  reformation.  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Sainte-Beuve, 
Alfred  dc  Musset,  were  in  early  days  some  of  the  most 
devoted  and  distinguished  members  of  the  new  school  of 
poetry.  But  Victor  Hugo  stood  aa  its  hero  for  tbe  outside 
enthusiast;  he  was  the  idol  of  tbe  youth  of  Paris,  which  at 
that  moment  occupied  itself  with  notbing  but  art  and 
poetry.  It  was  be  who  hod  consecrated  the  "  hymen  of  the 
sublime  and  the  grotesque,"  in  the  words  ot  a  youthful 
admirer,  usin^  a  classic  phrase  for  a  romantic  fact.  It  was 
he  who  had  thrust  the  new  principles  forward  against  op- 
position, to  the  point  of  bnngine  them  to  tbe  teat  of  the 
stage.  In  his  famous  preface  to  nis  first  play  of  "  Crom- 
weO,"  he  had  exposed  the  principles  of  a  renovated  and 
romantic  drama  with  a  penetration  and  comprehensiveness 
which  proved  him  as  great  a  master  of  prose  analysis  as  of 
poetical  composition.  "  Cromwell "  was  not  an  actinir 
play  1  but  now  be  had  written  "  Hernani :  "  he  had  pr^ 
pared  for  the  stage  a  subject  of  Spanish  romance ;  and  it 
was  goinz  to  be  actually  performed  in  ipit«  of  all  opposi- 
tion. It  behooved  young  France  to  make  sure  of  a  trmrnph 
for  "  Hernani,"  or  at  any  rate  to  make  sure  that  it  should 
Dot  be  hooted  down  by  tbe  cabals  and  intolerance  of  tbe 
periiru;  P*rty.  Victor  Hugo  was  not  going  to  employ  the 
authors  orainarr  resource  of  a  paid  claque,  or  body  of 
profeasinnal  applaoders :  he  was  going  to  rely  for  ihe 
anpport  of  his  play  a^^nst  the  Plulistine,  the  orthodox, 
the  grocer,  and  the  cit,  upon  a  corps  of  volunteers  to  be 
brought  to  the  field  b^  entbnsiasm,  and  not  by  hire.  Ac- 
cordingly, parcels  of  tickets  were  distributed  by  tbe  friends 
of  (the  poet  to  safe  and  chosen  spirits  among  students  of 
law,  medicine,  and  art,  artists'  pupils,  and  all  the  youth 
who  had  kindled  with  the-  romantic  enthusiasm.  Every 
one  knows  the  description  of  that  famous  afternoon  ;  the 
dismay  of  the  polite  and  respectable  portions  of  the  audi- 
ence when  they  assembled  and  found  jnt  and  galleries,  and 
every  comer  where  a  venal  opposition  mi^ht  be  supposed 
to  lurk,  in  the  possession  of  an  army  of  toe  brigand  and 
Bohemian  youth.  The  felt  hats,  the  flowing  Tiair  and 
unshorn  faces,  the  vagaries  of  velvet  and  rainbow  color  in 
their  costume,  declared  these  for  the  sacred  band  of 
romanticism.  Their  lyric  ardot  — for  they  had  been 
penned  there  since  two  in  Ihe  afl«rnoon,  and  their  stook-of 
sausages  and  chocolate  sticks  had  long  since  come  to  an 
end  —  was  exasperated  to  the  utmost  pilch  by  hunger  and 


vouiig  man,  with  a  pale  face  and  well-cut  features,  who 
had  an  unusual  profusion  of  hair  about  his  shoulders,  and 
wore  a  pair  of  light  green  trousers  with  black  velvet 
stripes,  a  coat  with  imnienso  velvet  facinj^s,  and  an  ovei^ 
coat  of  light  gray  lined  wiUi  green  sntin.  But  all  these, 
and  the  figure  of  the  wearer  Uwutbor,  wore  eclipsed  by  one 
leDtlor-  — - 


particular  it«m  of  his  spleo 


>  garment  the  most 
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mirific,  phosphoric,  phantasmagoric,  and  meteoric  (the 
adjectives  are  the  wearer's  own,  as  he  remembent  it 
through  the  mists  of  forty  years  —  and  ho  is  still  dissatia~ 
fied  with  his  vocabulary),  Uiat  ever  flamed  upon  the  person 
of  a  human  creature;  one  waistcoat,  cut  from  a  sheet  of 
fiery  scarlet  satin  into  the  form  of  a  Milan  corslet  or  ft 
Vafois  doublet,  and  emittins  that  night  a  radiance  ao 
dazzling  and  so  supcmaturar  that  the  companies  of  the 
enemy  were  aghast,  and  saw  in  it  a  signal  comet  of  convul- 
sion. The  wearer  of  tbe  waistcoat  was  M.  Theophile 
Gautier,  then  an  artist's  pupil  of  eighteen,  and  the  author 
of  the  phrase  about  the  hymen  of  the  sublime  and  the 
grotesque.  Both  by  his  reputatiou  and  his  person,  M. 
Th&iphila  Gautier  presently  became  one  of  the  best  known 
figures  in  the  modern  world  of  Paris.  But  the  renown  of 
the  red  waistcoat  hung  about  him,  and  assumed  propor- 
tions more  than  historical.  It  became  the  mystic  type  and 
legendary  banner  of  all  that  which  had  been  known  as  the 
second  phase  in  the  history  of  the  romantic  movement  in 
Prance.  One  of  the  last  things  written  by  Gautier  bef(n« 
his  death  was  a  paper  in  which  he  professed  to  set  ia  its 
true   light   this   particular  history   of  the   red  waistcoat. 

"  Ct    FINIT  LA  LKOF.NDB  DD    QILBT   BODQE,''  ^^  WrOl*  On 

the  fifUi  of  last  May,  at  the  close  of  one  of  a  series  of 
feuilletons  in  the  Bim  Public,  designed  to  constitute  a 
geoenil  history  of  the  romantic  movement  But  the  life  of 
Uie  wearer  himself  was  about  to  be  as  a  tale  that  is  told ; 
be  died  on  the  23d  of  October,  and  the  series  was  left  un- 
finished. 

For  English  readers  who  pick  ap  their  French  literature 
ignorantiy  and  by  the  way,  Gautier  was  chiefly  known  aa 
a  writer  of  popular  booksof  travel,  or  again  of  short  storiea, 
or  critical  feuilletons  on  painting  and  the  drama  in  the 
newspapers.  Scarcely  any  one  who  reads  any  French 
literature  at  all  but  will  have  come  across,  whether  at 
railway  bookstalls  in  vacation  or  otherwise,  one  of  the 
volumes  of  travellers'  descriptions,  such  as  "  Tra  Los 
Monies,"  — the  earliest  of  them  all,  —  such  as  tbe  "  Voyaeo 
en  Kussie,"  the  "  Italic,"  the  "  Quand  on  Voyage,"  and  the 
rest ;  or  again,  one  of  the  volumes  of  short  stories,  such  as 
that  called  "  Romans  et  Conies,"  or  "  La  Peau  de  Tiere." 
And  if  he  has  been  a  reader  at  all  awake  to  the  qualillea 
and  subtleties  of  literature,  he  will  have  perceived  that  he 
had  to  do  with  a  writer  of  no  common  genius  for  descrip- 
tion and  narrative.  lie  will  not  fail  to  nave  been  struck, 
in  the  travels,  with  the  suiprising  range  and  richness  of 
Gautier's  vocabulary,  with  the  rivacity  of  bis  observation, 
the  brilliant  and  picturesque  color  of  bis  descriptive  writ^ 
ing,  or  what  we  by  a  bad  phrase  call  word-painting,  the 
facile  transitions  of  his  manner  from  lyric  energy  to  play- 
fiilnesB,  the  quality  of  the  playfulness  itself  in  which  the 
large  buffoonery  of  Rabelais,  and  the  fantastic  sharpnesa 
and  glittering  imprevu  of  Heine,  seem  to  be  infused  with  a 
new  tincture  of  the  slang  of  the  Paris  boulevards.  In  tbe 
stories,  be  will  have  observed  the  writer's  clear  and  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  what  he  has  to  tell,  his  elastic 
power  in  passages  both  of  humor  and  tenderness,  his  limpid 
narrative  which  flows  with  equal  ease  in  the  channels  of 
mystical  and  obscure  imagination,  and  in  those  of  daily 


and  more  sinnificant  Gautier,  who  was  hut  slightly  known 
to  the  English  reader.  Even  for  the  general  French 
reader,  the  more  significant  man  in  him  was  almost  put 
out  of  sight  by  the  more  commonplace.  Or,  aa  M.  S^nte- 
Beuve  says  of  him,  writing  in  1863,  "  Gautier  the  critic, 
Gautier  the  writer  of  the  charming  newspaper  articles  you 
read  every  day,  does  Gautier  the  poet  wrong ; "  or  again, 
"  there  is  one  Gautier,  the  customary  and  bandy  one  ;  and 
another  Gautier  whom  only  the  initiated  properly  know 
and  relish." 

The  artistic  and  literary  epoch  to  which  Gautier  by  hla 
first  appearance  belonged,  and  on  which,  for  the  sake  of  » 
clear  idea  concerning  the  early  surrounclings  of  his  genius 
we  have  dwelt  perhaps  too  long,  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  brilliant,  if  with  a  brillianc;y  that  has  soon  burnt  down, 
that  the  world  has  known.     Since,  then,  the  handy  vid 
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TH^OPHJLE  aAUTIER. 


_, ._  __. sent  one  of  the  moat 

charming  writers  of  his  brilliant  a^e,  and  by  the  consent 
of  the  initiated  one  of  the  most  significaiit  also,  a  few  pages 
will  not  lie  wasted  upon  Uie  consideration  of  his  lilerarj' 
career  and  character. 

Tbeophile  Gautier  was  born  at  Tarbes,  in  the  Hautea- 
Pyr^n^B,  on  the  Slst  of  August,  1811.  He  waa  broagbt 
hj  his  family  early  to  Paris.  Gautier  the  father  was  a 
good  LatinisI,  and  Gautier  the  eon  showed  himself  a  for- 
warr]  studeut  at  the  College  Charlemagne.  It  is  recorded 
of  him  that  the  authors  wliom  he  cared  most  about  as  a 
student  were  uot  the  authors  of  the  classical  ^e  of  Boman 
literature  —  not  the  AuKUstan  cycle,  but  the  prK-classical 
writers  down  to  Catullus,  and  the  post-classical  writers 
aAer  Lucan.  That  is  a  taste  rerealmg  already  an  appe- 
tite for  the  unusual  and  the  super-refined,  for  peculiar 
liteniiy  flavors,  those  of  a  period  of  early  passion,  energy, 
and  Bjmplicity  on  the  one  hand,  aod  a  period  of  late  inge- 
Duity  and  elaborated  rhetoric  on  the  other.  Next  came  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  early  French  writers,  Rabelais,  Bran- 
tOme,  and  the  "  Gothic  "  poets.  At  the  same  time,  while 
■til]  a  mere  boy,  aod  undecided  as  to  his  Tocation,  Gautier 
became  a  student  of  art  as  well  as  of  letters,  and  put  him- 
self to  the  atelier  of  a  painter  of  the  school  of  Prud'hon 
named  Kioult,  living  hard  by  the  ColMge  Charlem^ne. 
Her«  he  begun  by  painting  a  few  classical  pictures,  and 
even  writing  a  few  classical  poems.  But  the  ideas  that 
were  in  the  air,  the  ideas  of  ait's  liberation  and  of  the  ro- 


to  the  bent  both 
the  army  of  studio  popiU,  Tapins,  —  and  the  studios  were 
the  great  forcing  ground  of  the  new  ideas,  —  there  was  then 
no  more  fervent  young  romantic  ihan  he.  He  writes  let- 
ter* in  familiar  heroic  versa  to  his  JHends,  showing  which 
way  the  wind  blows,  and  in  their  new  liberty  of  style,  and 
their  violation  of  the  old  rules  of  metrical  movement  and 
pause,  forming  a  close  and  natural  parallel  to  the  Epistles 
of  Keats.  "  Stop,"  says  Gautier  to  his  friend  —  "  stop,  and 
let  as  have  a  pleasant  Eallc  by  the  fireside : "  — 

Nous  causerons  de  qnelque  jenne  fille, 
Dont  la  Ifevre  sourit,  dont  la  prunelle  brilje, 
Et  que  nous  avons  vue,  en  pramenani  uu  jr — 

Passer  devanl  nn.  ™ni  «iinn.i>  nn  anae.  rf'o 

De  nos  aau 

Aigles  anilBCieux,  qui  d'ni 

El  d 'obstacles  teta€e  ont  lenl^  les  hasards, 

MBl|>r^  les  coops  de  bee  de  mille  gesis  criirds ; 

Et  d'AICred  de  Vipiy,  qui  d'une  main  savante 

Deasina  de  Cinq-Mars  In  figure  vivante  ; 

Et  d'Alfred  de  Hasset  et  d'Anloni  Descamps ; 

Et  d'enx  tons  dont  la  voix  cbanie  de  nonveaus  chants ; 

Dcs  vienx  qa'un  siixje  ingral  en  s'avanfant  oublie, 

Guitlanme  de  Loiris,  doni  roeuvre  inaccomplie, 

Po^lique  heritage,  aux  maiaa  de  Clopinel 

Aptiai  In  roort  pasia,  monument  iternel 

De  la  langae  an  berceau  ;  Pierre  Vidal,  trottvkre 

Dont  le  lalh  lour  ft  tour  gradeax  et  s^vSre, 

Sonn  lea  plnronds  oni6s  de  nobles  pinonceaax, 

Dans  tears  Ifites  charmoit  lea  comics  proven; eanx ; 

Pejrola  I'aventurier,  qui  rime  en  Palestine 

Le  tiou  Alain  Charti 


De  ses  joiis  diuiins  la  muse  faro 

Villon,  et  Rabelais,  cet  Homire  moqnenr, 

Dont  le  sarcjume.  wgu  comme  un  poignard,  an  wour 

De  chaqne  vice  plonge,  et  des  foudres  on  Paps 

N'ayanl  cure,  I'alteint  sons  la  poarpre  ec  la  cbape; 

Car  nous  aimons  tons  deux  les  tours  hnrdis  «t  forts 

Mais  naifs  ceueudant  et  places  sans  efibrta, 

L'originalitd,  la  pnissauce  comiqne 

Qd'oq  trouve  en  ces  bonquinsk  convertntfi  antique, 

Dont  la  mai^  a  jaimi  sons  In  doigts  stndieux 

De  Tingt  commeulateurs,  nos  patients  aieux. 

Qoand  nous  aurons  assei  cause  liti^rati — 


deu 


te  et  parlerons  peint 


There  ia  a  roirror  of  the  en 
tiou — a  i^etty  girl  seen  i 


poets,  Victor  Hueo  and  Sainto-Benve,  clearing  their  way, 
like  die  eagles  thev  are,  despite  the  clamor  and  mobbing 
of  the  jays  [  Alfrea  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musfet,  and  all 


the  fellowship  of  those  who  sing  new  songs ;  and  then  the 
reinstated  generation  of  the  Gothics ;  the  troubadours  of 
Provence ;  the  fathers  of  French  romance  ;  Margaret  of 
Navarre  and  her  poet  CWment  Marot ;  Villon  ;  Rabelais ; 
the  simplicity  and  vigorous  vein  of  all  these  early  masters. 
Or  else,  if  one  is  tired  of  literature,  the  talk  shall  run  upon 
painting.  The  intimate  connection  of  literature  and  paint- 
ing in  this  school,  the  fellowship  and  unanimity  of  ideas  be- 
tween the  men  of  letten  and  the  artists,  was  one  of  the 
things  most  peculiar  to  it.  Hence,  in  part,  camo  that  de- 
velopment of  a  vocabulary  newly  rich,  technii-al,  and  full, 
that  felicitous  trick  of  the  mot  propre  in  all  kinds  of  de- 
scription, which  was  one  of  its  just  boasts.  Th^ophile 
Gautier  was  not  alone  in  hanging  balanced,  as  ho  did  for  a 
time,  between  the  two  professions.  In  the  group,  or  pelil 
cenacle,  as  they  called  themselves,  of  young  talents  who 
formed  the  Jeune  France  of  1830-1S33,  there  were  poets, 
painters,  architects,  sculptors,  and  engravers,  or  men  whose 
vocations  floated  between  all  of  these ;  and  the  follower  of 
one  art  understood  and  was  enthusiastic  about  the  princi- 

Jiles  and  methods  of  every  other.  This  particular  grutip 
□rmed  itself  immediately  after  the"Hernani"davs,  and  at 
a  time  when  certain  of  the  original  champions  of  the  roman- 
tic cause  were  falling  off  from  it,  or  going  other  ways  of 
their  own.  Sainte-Beuve  was  one  of  these ;  and  records 
the  alarm  produced  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  earlier 
comrades  of  Victor  Hugo  by  the  ferocious  aspect  and  as- 
tounding demeanor  of  this  new  band  of  his  admirers. 
They  were  not  as  the  members  of  the  earlier  cenacle,  to 
which  he  himself  had  belonged.  There  used  to  be  strange 
doings  at  the  rooms  of  the  "  Impasse  du  Doyenn^"  and  at 
the  suppers  at  the  "  Petit  Moulin  Rouge."  The  former 
was  a  meeting-place  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  the  home 
where  Gautier  lived  with  his  friends  Arsfene  Houssaye  and 
Rogier.  Gautier  himself  has  twice  sketched  the  portruta 
of  the  group  —  once  at  the  time,  and  again  with  amused 
retrospection  in  the  uofiniahed  series  of  articles  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  He  has  told  of  their  watchwords,  their 
fashions,  their  eccentricities,  their  determination  to  be 
Byronic  and  rebellious,  and  to  look  it,  their  libations  of 
cheap  wine  out  of  the  skull  of  admmmer  killed  at  Moscow. 
The  principal  figures  beside  himself  were  Gerard  de  Ner- 
val, lie  translator  of  Goethe,  and  P^trus  Bore!,  the  poet  of 
the  "  Rhapsodies,"  the  two  friends  through  whom  the  young 
champion  of  the  red  waistcoat  had  been  introduced,  a  few 
months  after  that  celebrated  appearance,  to  the  person  of 
the  hero  of  his  adoration.  TTien  there  was  the  designer 
and  engraver  Cdlestin  Nanteuil,  the  sculptor  Jean  du 
Seigneur,  calling  himself  JeAan  du  Seigneur,  out  of  love 
for  "archaic  fashions;  young  writers  whose  names  were 
Th^phile  Dondey  and  Augusta  Maquet,  but  who  by  ana- 
gram, and  out  of  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Great  Britun, 
dubbed  themselves  respectively  Philothfe  O'Neddy  and 
Augustus  Mac-Keat ;  and  others  whom  it  is  too  long  to 
name  ;  all  living  in  a  forcing-house  seven  times  heated  of 
artistic  enthuaiasms,  an  atmosphere  of  the  ideas  and  pas- 
sions which  both  mature  and  exhaust  those  who  live  in 
them  early.  The  precocity  of  the  talents  of  this  circle  was 
astonishing.  The  leaders  of  the  new  poetry  were  none  of 
them  older  than  the  century  ;  the  members  of  the  petit 
cinaeU  wctb  many  of  them  ten  years  younger.  They  were 
poets  who  at  twenty  had  mastered  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
French  language  as  a  vehicle  for  poetry  ;  had  enriched  the 
language  to  an  incalculable  extent  out  of  its  ancient  stores ; 
antf  had  poured  upon  French  literature  a  profusion  of 
pieces  as  finished,  a«  rich  in  movement  and  metre,  aa 
varied,  as  picturesque,  as  lyric,  ai  the  old  poetry  of  the 
days  before  the  pedagogic  canons.  They  were  at  the  same 
time  spirits  who,  before  twenty,  had  gone  the  whole  "'"P^ 
of  ideals,  illusions,  pasrions,  sensations,  experiences.  The 
fever  of  the  modern  world  burned  in  them  at  its  hottest, 
Beneath  what  was  boyish  in  their  extravagances  of  out^ 
ward  bearing,  and  the  manner  in  which  thev  affronted  the 
Philistine  ud  placarded  their  artistic  entbusiasmi,  there 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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resided  die  premature  exhaustion  coming  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  sensations  too  rapid  and  too  intense.  It  is  a  pap- 
petual  research  of  senaatioDS.  Horror  and  the  grotesque, 
in  all  sorts  of  terrible  or  unnholesome  Ibrms,  take  their 
place  among  the  artistic  cravings  and  artistic  indulgencei, 
alongside  of  beauty  and  romance.  There  is  absolutely  no 
i:«Btraint  and  no  shame,  one  would  almost  say  no  choice,  in 
the  pursuit  of  poignant  experiences;  there  is  only  the 
sovereigD  rule  of  expressing  your  experiences,  irben  you 
have  caught  them,  in  the  most  Snished  and  subtlest  forms 
of  art  you  can.  Art  for  art,  and  nothing  but  art,  that  is 
the  instinctive  law  of  the  school.  They  despise  and  BeOS' 
at  polities  as  an  occupation  totally  second-rate,  bourgeois, 
or,  what  is  the  last  epithet  of  depreciation,  garde  natiotu^. 
They  know  nothing  of  social  iniereats,  nothing  of  utilita- 
rian iduaH,  nothing  of  "  progress,"  nothing  of  the  multitude; 
the^-  care  only  to  stimulate,  to  develop,  and  to  express 
their  own  powers  of  acutely  imagining,  eiyoying,  or  shud- 
dering.  Shuddering  —  for  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  romances 
of  "  Bug-Jai^al  "  and  "  Ilan  d'lslande,"  had  early  added 
the  shudiJer,  the  sensations  of  the  monstrous,  the  agonized, 
and  ihe  grotesque,  in  their  eilj-emc  degree,  to  tlie  scale  of 
feelings  to  be  addressed  by  modern  French  literature.  So 
had  modern  French  painting  begun  with  horror,  in  the 
"  Massacre  of  Chios,"  and  the  "  Raft  of  the  Medusa." 

This  fondness  for  horror,  alongside  of  an  equal  enthusi- 
asm for  beauty,  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  art  and 
literature  of  tie  epoch.  The  crapauderies  of  Victor  Hugo 
—  that  was  the  word  invented  for  them  by  Gautier  long  be- 
fore the  famous  episode  of  the  load  in  the  "  Legend  of  the 
Ages  "had  been  thought  of — the  crapauderies  of  Victor 
Hugo  always  seem  to  be  dependent,  more  or  less,  on  a  so- 
cial sentiment,  a  desire  of  exciting  compassion  or  indigna- 
tion by  the  display  of  sufiering,  a  desire  of  extendiug.like 
Bembrandt,  the  circle  of  imaginative  sympathies  so  as  to 
include  the  hideous,  the  squalid,  and  the  despised.  But 
Gautier,  and  some  of  his  Ibllowers  still  more,  wliile  they 
put  social  sentiment  utterly  aw«y  from  them,  are  [lerfeclly 
ready  to  dwelt  on  toads,  wounds,  and  carrion  ;  nay,  dwell 
OQ  them  with  evident  delight.  It  is,  literally,  that  one  scn- 
latioD  seems  to  them  aa  good  as  another,  provided  only,  as 
we  have  said,  it  is  poignant,  intense,  and  rare.  Gautier 
himself^  in  some  of  hia  poems  and  tales,  expresses  the  sen- 
timent of  innoceney,  of  maiden  grace  and  purity,  just  as 
well  as  if  he  had  never  dwelt  on  tilings  hideous  and  impure 
at  all. 

But  we  must  not  let  ourselves  go  to  the  criticism  of  a 
whole  epoth,  school,  or  set ;  though  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid 
that  when  the  special  figure  witli  whom  we  have  to  do  is  so 
much  ideniified,  when  we  first  meet  him,  with  a  particular 
school  and  set.  Thdophile  Gautier  comes  before  us,  then, 
as  a  youthful  worshipper  of  Victor  Hugo  (and  that  worship 
he  never  "lost)  and  as  feeling  hia  own  independent  way 
towards  artistic  expression.  His  first  volume  of  verses  is 
published  when  he  is  nineteen,  in  the  "  Hernani  "year,  with 
the  epigraph,  "  Oh,  si  je  puis  un  jour  I  "  He  is  already 
complete  master  of  poetical  form  ;  and  seems  determined 
to  give  himself  up  to  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  that  art. 
Two  of  the  principal  currents  in  his  genius,  the  current 
which  leads  him  to  the  simple  and  delighted  conteinplaiion 
of  external  natural  beautv,  and  another  current  which  leads 
him  to  brood  on  physical  corruption,  the  things  of  the  sep- 
ulchre and  the  clwrnel-house,  are  already  expressed  in  this 
volume  of  early  verse. 

Sur  la  bmjfere  arrosft 

De  rosSe ; 
Sur  1b  buismn  d'tfglantier  ; 
Surles  ombrcDBes  futaics; 

Snr  les  haica 
Croissant  an  bord  dn  lentier. 

Sur  la  modestc  et  petite 

Haifru^rile, 
Qoi  penche  son  froot tyrant; 
Snr  le  seis'e,  vena  honle 

Que  deroule 
he  caprice  ail^  dn  vent ; 


Vers  1b  champ  barioM 

De  pittoresques  guirlandef ; 

Surlcslandes, 
Sur  lo  grand  arme  isol^. 

La  demoiselle  se  berce  ; 

Et  s'il  perce 
Dans  la  brume,  an  bord  du  ciel, 
Un  rayoii  qui  scintille, 

Elle  brille 
Comme  un  regard  d' Ariel. 

Traversant  prte  del  charmilles, 

Les  rsTnlUes 
Des  bourdonnants  moacherona, 
Elle  se  in£le  k  leur  ronde 

Vagabonde, 
Et  comme  eux  d^crit  des  nods. 

Bientdt  elle  vole  et  jone 

SOQB  la  roue 
Du  jet  d'eau  qui,  s'^anfant 
Dans  les  airs,  retombc,  ronle 

Et  s'^eoule 
Bn  un  misseaa  bruiseaDt 

Plus  rapide  que  la  briie, 

Elle  frise 
Dans  son  vol  capricienx, 
L'cau  transparente  oil  se  mire 

Et  s'admire 
Le  saole  an  front « 


Ob,  s'cntr'ouvTsnl  blancs  et  jann 

Pres  des  aunes, 
Les  deux  nenuphars  en  fleun, 
Au  gri  du  fiot  qui  gaiouille 

El  les  mouillc, 
Etaleni  Icun.denx  conleurs ; 

OUse  buigne  le  nuage; 

Oil  voyage 
Lo  ciel  d'el4  souriant ; 
Oh  le  Boleil  plongo,  tremble, 

Et  rcssemblc 
Au  beau  solcil  d'Orient. 

Et  quant  la  grise  hirondella 

Au|.r6sii'elle 
Pasac,  tl  ride  k  plis  il'aiur 
Dans  aiL  clinsse  circulaire, 

L'ontlc  claire, 
Elle  s'ciifuit  d'un  vol  sQr. 

Bois  qui  chanlcnl,  fridcbee  plaine 

D'odeurs  pleines, 
Lacs  de  moire,  cuteaux  bleus. 
Ciel  oil  le  nuage  posse. 

Large  eepace, 
Moots  aux  Tochere  angnleux  ; 


La  demoi»c1lo  nacrte, 

Dinprde 
De  reflets  roses  et  verls. 

Dans  son  €lroite  famille, 

Quelle  fillc 
N'a  pas  vinct  fois  souhait^. 


Than  this  fresh,  this  sunny  and  dancing  litde  lync  of  to* 
demoiselle  —  the  dragon  fly — there  can  be  no  belter  ex- 
ample of  the  sort  of  thing  the  new  school  had  done,  in  if- 
vivingthen -l.  .u  l^c 


of  the   Pleiads,  in   animating   and   giving  cobr  W 
bulary  of  new  range,  lightneM, 


. with  a  vocabulary   . 

precision,  vivid  pictorial   and   descriptive  exactness. 


iicioriai   ana   aescnpuve  eAo>.»" —      . 
s,  and  in  plenty  of  others  in  (his  fir*  t»» 
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THMPHIU:  aAUTIEH. 


ud  aAerwardB,  there  is  nothing  of  bobgoblinry,  corruption, 
at  the  charael-house,  there  ia  only  the  healthiest  oul'door 
feeling.  But  in  the  next  edition  of  the  poems,  published  in 
1$33,  the  grim  or  diabolic  element  annouDces  iteelf  more 
distinctly.  The  principal  piece  of  the  volume  is  an  alle- 
gory, it)  a  spirit  of  Teutonic  devilry  and  French  gallantry 
combined ;  a  tale  of  vitchcrajl  and  nlnhtmare,  of  which  the 
deacriptions  are  vivid  enough  to  make  vour  blood  alter- 
nktely  boil  and  ireeze.  Its  moral  has  to  do  with  the  noth- 
iiign««i  of  pleasure,  and  how  love  turns  to  ashes,  and 
b^uty  to  a  ekeleton  in  the  embrace ;  but  it  is  not  the 
moral,  it  is  ttie  execution,  not  the  allegory,  but  the  pic:tures 
alternately  terrible  and  voluptuous,  which  lay  most  hold 
upon  the  reader. 

Tlieae  volumes  of  poctir  did  not  win  for  iheir  young 
writer  any  great  populanty ;  not,  for  inEtance,  anything 
liko  the  popularity  which  Alfred  de  Mugset  was  winning 
for  himself  at  the  same  moment.  Gautier  remained  as  yet 
unknown,  or  nearly  unknown,  oulside  the  circle  of  his  im' 
mediate  comrades  of  the  Rue  du  Doyennd.  And  these 
must  have  been  the  year*  of  his  fullest  and  most  troubled 
inward  life.  We  have  spoken  of  the  extraordinary  pre- 
cocity of  the  men  of  this  generation,  of  the  range  of  emo- 
tions many  of  them  had  gone  through,  of  the  ideals  they 
had  exhausted,  of  the  experiences,  inward  or  outward,  they 
had  sucked  dry,  as  well  aa  of  the  prodigious  artistic  re- 
sources of  which  thev  had  made  themselves  the  masters, 
almost  before  the  full  age  of  manhood.  At  twenty-five, 
Tbfephile  Gautier,  ceasing  to  express  himself  enclueively 
by  poetry,  published  a  prose  romance,  whiiJi  the  inner  circle 
t^  nil  admirers,  those  whom  M.  Sainte-Beuve  would  un- 
derstand by  the  "  initiated,"  regard  as  the  capita!  expression 
of  his  genius.  Now  this  prose  romance,  in  lis  machinery 
and  images,  being  bo  unahamed  and  proliif>ate  as  to  be  ac- 
cording to  English  ideas  utterly  intolerable,  aud  scarcely 
tolerable  even  according  to  French  ideas,  and  yet  being  too 
important  to  be  passed  over,  wecan  only  try  in  a  few  sen- 
tences to  say  what  is  the  mood  of  miud  to  which  it  gives 
expression.  It  is  the  expression,  then,  of  a  mind  intensely 
in  love  with  beauty,  possessed  with  the  intimate  and  ideal 
puiioD  of  l>cauty  above  all  other  passions,  and  feeling  ill 
at  ease  in  the  society  among  which  it  exists.  D' Albert,  tbe 
hero,  is  as  full  of  unsati»Sed  longings  aa  any  Rend  or  Wer- 
thar.  When  any  one  of  his  longings  docs  get  realized,  he 
is  horrified  by  tbe  little  pleasure  which  the  realization 
brings  him.  He  is  haunted  by  the  desire  of  loving :  he 
tries  to  love ;  but  he  is  so  made  that  what  he  can  alone 
rallr  love  must  be  ideal  beauty,  that  is,  in  his  sense,  phys- 
ical beauty  ideally  perfect.  His  passion  for  things  phys- 
ically  beautiful  has  completely  tiirust  out  alt  moral  dis- 
tinctions as  to  himself  or  others  j  they  have  no  room  in 
his  nature.  They  balSe  and  escape  him  as  much  as  if  he 
had  been  a  pagan  in  pagan  times.  And  yet  he  cannot  get 
altogether  nd  of  the  centuries  since  paganism,  and  of  what 
they  have  brought ;  he  is  enough  of  a  modern  to  be  dis- 
tnrtied  by  the  sense  of  his  own  corruption,  his  deprava- 
tion from  the  moral  point  of  view,  and  cannot  understand 
how  it  can  have  grown  upon  him.  Amid  the  flux  and 
nothingness  of  life  and  all  things,  be  carries  about  in  his 
own  consciousness  this  one  inalterable  and  insatiable  crav- 
ing afler  beauty.  These  are  tbe  two  sentiments  which 
poness  him  and  in  which  he  really  lives  —  tbe  sentiment  of 
atomic  flux  and  instabiUty  in  the  world,  as  Ilcraclitus  held 
it,  and  the  sentiment  of  beauU  and  its  worship  as  those 
were  known  in  Plato's  time.  To  be  himself  the  perfection 
of  beauty,  or  if  not  that,  as  next  best,  to  embrace  and 
possess  whatever  is  that  perfection,  during  the  brief  mo- 
ments while  perfection  lasts,  is  the  one  thing  that  can  (t'^e 
faim  peace.  lie  is  a  soul  born  out  of  its  time  ;  he  ought  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  antique  age  of  Greece ;  then  he 
woold  have  been  face  to  face  with  beauty,  and  might  have 
pOMessed  it.  Now,  he  hunts  it  up  and  down,  druams  after 
It,  tries  to  satisfy  himself  with  that  which  he  thinks  resem- 
blet  it,  but  is  perpetually  disappointed.  In  his  pursuit  ot 
his  ideal,  he  flings  himself  into  many  enjoyments,  and 
catches  hold  of  many  semblances,  whereby  his  life  looks 
fnm  tbe  outside  like  that  of  any  vulgar  voluptuary  \  but 


in  his  heart  he  is  never  cheated  \  in  bis  inmost  self  is  always 
miserable  and  always  hungry  afler  something  else. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  that  is  the  expression  of  a 
perlectly  sincere  passion  of  the  liuman  spirit  in  a  certain 
phase,  and  that  it  is  expressed  here  with  extraordinary 
eloquence,  subll(;ty,  and  intensity.  There  is  as  little  doubt, 
we  should  say,  that  the  human  spirit  made  for  that  pliase 
of  passion  is  made  also  to  forget  the  ideal  of  its  longing, 
and  by  dcCTees  to  content  itself  with  the  semblances.  It 
has  begun  tiy  confounding  the  worship  of  beauty  with  the 
claim  to  possess  it.  Might  not  one  say  :  "  The  beauty 
in  people  or  things  that  is  good  for  any  one  in  life  is  a  rela- 
tive and  terrene  thing,  dependent  on  a  hundred  associa- 
tions and  HcciUents  in  the  case  of  each  individual,  and 
necessarily  very  different  from  that  beauty  in  people  and 
things  which  may  be  the  just  ideal  and  good  for  every  one 
to  worship  in  ini^ination  and  to  admire  in  art.  The  mind 
which  has  found  out  the  particular  hunian  or  natural  beauty 
that  suits  it  beat  in  life  will  endeavor  to  Jive  in  possession 
of  that  tieauty,  and  at  peace  with  its  neighbors,  who  shall 
also  live  each  in  possession,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  the  beauty 
which  is  individually  best  for  them.  And  each  and  all 
may  so  take  their  par'  iu  admiration  of  (he  supreme  ideals 
of  human  and  natural  beauty,  in  so  far  as  art  and  the  im- 
af;ination  shall  bave  been  able  to  realize  them.  The  mind, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  which  will  put  up  with  nothing  but  the 
supreme  ideal  fur  its  own  individual  share,  and  wants  its 
own  self  to  embrace  and  be  possessed  of  and  identified  in 
life  with  the  things  which  are  only  realized  by  art  at  its 
perfection  and  imagination  at  its  highest  —  that  mind  is 
certainly  in  danger.  It  is  in  danger  of  snatching  at  sem- 
blances until  it  satiates  itself  with  them,  and  forcets  the 
ideal.  That  is,  it  is  in  dauger  of  falling  comjilacentlT 
into  the  snares  of  vulgar  voluptuousness,  vulgar  magnifl- 
cencc,  vulgar  ostentation.  The  '  marble,  purple,  and  gold ' 
ot  its  dreams,  the  absolute  '  form,  color,  and  llcht '  which 
it  has  craved  to  possess  for  its  own,  are  apt  to  fade  in  the 
luxurious  realities  of  lie  Second  Empire.  The  inconceiv- 
able goddess  of  its  search  is  apt  to  disappear  in  one  or 
many  of  the  courtesans  of  the  Quartier  Brdda." 

And  now  we  have  said  it.  The  dreaming  D'Albert  is 
apt  to  become  tbe  enjoying  Fortunio.  Dreams  of  that 
complexion  stand  half  way  between  the  misanthropic 
reveries  of  the  biginningof  the  century,  between  Werther, 
Childe  Harold,  and  Ren^,  and  the  practical  luxuries  and 
pomps,  the  millionaire  riot  and  sensual  dazzle,  of  its  mid- 
dle period.  They  contain  a  mystical  or  metaphysical 
element  by  which  Uiey  belong  to  the  time  before  theni,  the 
element  of  discontent  and  vast  uneasy  spiritual  hunger. 
They  also  contain  a  material  and  positive  element,  the 
element  of  voluptuous  living  and  love  of  solendor,  by 
which  they  belong  to  the  time  after  them.  For  a  brief 
moment,  and  in  a  constitution  of  strong  original  sensibility 
to  impressions  of  beauty  and  art,  the  two  elcnieuts  may 
combine,  and  the  possessor  of  the  constitution  may  feel 
himselt  a  Heraclitus  by  his  sense  of  earth's  vanity  and 
instability,  and  a  Plato  by  his  passion  for  ideal  bcauW, 
But  that  combination  itseli'^will  be  an  unstable  one.  The 
element  of  uneasy  hunger  will  be  elbowed  out  tn  the 
element  of  experimental  enjoyment  That  material  and 
positive  element  is  the  one  which,  in  point  of  fact,  presently 
gains  the  upper  hand  in  Gautier's  writing.  Even  within 
Oiree  years  he  writes  the  story  of  "  Fortunio,"  which  reads 
like  a  prophecy  of  the  Second  Empire.  And  when  the 
Second  Empire  comes,  he  is  ready  to  be  its  poet  aa  well  as 
its  prophet.  This,  however,  holds  at  least  aa  much  by  bis 
theory  of  art  for  art,  and  of  tbe  sequestration  from  politics 
and  practical  life  which  the  artist  owes  to  himself,  as  it 
holds  by  his  love  of  practical  pomp  and  splendor.  That 
tbe  artist  has  not  to  meddle  with  politics,  still  less  to  care 
about  hia  species  at  large  —  that  he  is  the  enemy  rather 
than  the  friend  of  "  civilbation  and  progress  "  — of  thus 
much  Gautier  is  sure  from  the  beginning.  He  regards  the 
fates  of  nations  and  societies  as  things  iireordaincd  by  a 
higher  power,  with  which  it  is  no  use  for  individual  to 
meddle.  Tbe  business  of  a  rational  individual  is  lo  enjoy 
himself,  and  let  all  that  take  care  of  itself.    In  one  of  his 
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«arl/  metrical  letters  io  a  frnnd  embarking  in  politics,  he 
writer  in  bis  euy  st^le  :  "  Don't  let  the  thunder  of  the 
Gracchi  isHue  from  lips  moulded  for  elegiac  toa<^ ;  leave 
that  work  to  the  rampant  orator  who  tells  a  group  of  dirty 
TillaioB  from  his  atump  bow  he  has  aared  Rome  thim  ruiu. 
Bome  will  save  herself  her  own  way,  never  fearj  her 
destiny  ia  written,  and  you  and  1  can  make  no  difference. 
Who  can  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  FaM  ?  Let  the  car 
of  state  reel  axlu-dcep  in  mud,  or  crush  its  way  through 
the  herd  of  human  cattle  as  it  can ;  you  and  I  will  always 
be  able  to  find  some  mossy  pathway  in  the  shade,  riune 
gently  to  a  hill  apart,  a  hill  whence  we  can  look  abroad 
Dpon  an  azure  distance,  and  watch  the  sails  fluttering  be- 
neath the  breeie." 

He  presently  espresied  the  same  theories,  in  a  much 
more  splenetic  and  petulant  Ibrm,  in  the  preface  to  his 
prose  romance;  and,  many  years  later,  in  a  form  of  more 
reassured  and  mature  conviction,  in  his  memoir  of  Baude- 
laire. He  acknowledges  that  they  may  be  iho  tbeoriee  of 
a  decadence ;  but  well  and  good ;  lot  the  decadence  go  on 
if  it  must ;  but  do  not  let  the  artist  try  to  stop  it ;  let  bim 
onljf  do  hia  work  of  arresting  and  embodying  all  the 
choicest  impressions  which  he  can  cull  during  the  upell  of 
life  which  is  given  him.  If  he  lives  in  an  artiUcial  ana  over- 
refined  age,  an  a^e  of  stimulants  and  of  research,  his  art  will 
arrest  and  emboUy  those  qualities,  and  will  be  quite  right 
to  do  so.  But  be  will  be  quite  wronv  if  he  either  cares  for 
or  believeB  in  the  improvement  of  his  age;  he  wilt  be 
ridiculous  if  he  entertains   any  views  of  philanthropy   or 


believing  in  the  improvement  of  his  age,  and  ,  ^ 
have  a  hand  in  it,  got  banished.  Gautier,  and  those  who 
thought  with  him  about  the  proper  indifference  of  the  artist 
to  these  things,  stopped  in  Pans  and  created  a  school  of 

getry  under  the  Second  Empire.  If  there  are  in  Victor 
leo'a  poetry  elements  of  sounder  vitality,  higher  strength 
and  range,  if  it  breathes  a  larger  atmosphere  and  will 
speak  more  stirringly  to  a  greater  number  of  generations, 
than  die  poetry  of  GauUer  and  his  disciples,  that  may 
count  for  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that  the  art  which  is 
also  politics  and  humanity  is  a  stronger  art  than  that 
which  is  art  and  nothing  else. 

To  resume :  trom  this  date  prose  lud  hold  upon  Gautier, 
and  be  could  make  of  poetry  no  more  than  an  incidenlal 
occupation  henceforward.  That  brilliant  and  facile  style, 
that  pliant  humor  and  largo  gayety,  that  fkultlessneaa  of 
descriptive  art,  could  not  fail  to  be  swept  up  into  the  alt- 
compelling  current  of  journalism.'  In  the  preface  to  his 
romance,  the  youug  author  had  been  very  hard  on  journal- 
ism and  its  consequences.  The  reading  of  newspapers,  he 
had  said,  ioterfored  with  the  growth  of  true  artists  and  true 
men  of  learning.  Newspapers  were  the  death  of  booke,  as 
artillery  had  been  Che  death  of  individual  prowess.  News- 
papers stripped  everything  of  its  freshness.  They  made  it 
impossible  to  have  the  first  of  anything  all  to  youraelf. 
Thev  spoiled  the  surprise  of  the  theatre  by  tellinz  you  be- 
forenand  bow  the  play  was  going  to  end.  They  robbed  you 
of  the  pleasure  of  private  gossip,  scandal,  and  tittle-tattle, 
and  docked  your  drawing-room  privilege  of  being  a  week 
Jwfore  the  rest  of  the  world  in  forging  a  false  piece  of 
news  or  carrying  a  true  one.  They  deafened  you  despite 
yourself  with  ready-made  judgments,  and  set  you  against 
things  you  would  have  natur^ly  liked.  Because  of  thum, 
instead  of  hearing  each  native  and  individual  aas  speak 
according  to  bis  folly,  you  heard  nowadays  nothing  but 
second-hand  odds  and  ends  of  newspaper  wisdom.  You 
got  mercilcsaly  stuSed  with  intelligence  just  three  hours 
old,  and  knew  all  the  while  that  every  baby  in  arms  was 
as  well  up  as  yourself  Your  t«ste  got  deadened  and 
depraved,  and  you  became  a  dramdrinker  in  reading. 
Within  a  few  months  of  this  tirade,  the  current  had  caught 
faim.  Balzac  was  just  starting  his  Chronigue  de  Paris,  and 
summoned  the  young  author  of  "  Mile,  de  Maupin  "  to  join 
his  staff.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  friendship  of  Gautier 
for  Balzac  which  only  ended  with  Balzac's  death.  Gautier 
ira«  at  all  times  both  a  loyal  admirer  of  genius,  and  a 


warm  and  unselfiBh  friend;  and  he  has  written  nothing 
more  worthy  of  his  name  than  the  short  memoir  of  Baliac 
which  was  published  soon  after  the  death  of  the  great 
novelist.  For  the  Ckronique  de  Parii,  Gautier  wrote  sev- 
eral novelettes,  and  among  them  "  La  Morte  Amoureuse," 
one  of  his  choicest  and  most  perfectly  executed  sloriea  of 
the  ghoul  or  vampire  cycle.  In  a  poem  published  in  the 
year  1638,  he  shows  that  these  and  kindred  ideas,  idea*  <rf 
death  and  the  dead  alive,  of  the  chsmel-housc  and  the 
worm,  are  still  haunting  him.     In  a  mind  which  cannot 

Sat  rid  of  the  Christian  centuries  and  the  thoughts  of 
eath,  perhaps  the  choul  and  vampire  ideas  are  the  nat- 
ural counterpart  of  his  own  ideas,  Ifae  predominating  and 
fascinating  ideas  of  physical  perfection  and  enjoyment 
which  we  have  seen  in  him.  That  poem  was  called  "  La 
Com^e  de  la  Mort,  and  is  generally  pointed"  to  as  his 
masterpiece  in  poetry.  The  poet  goes  to  a  cemetery  on 
Uie  Jour  dea  Morit ;  he  is  full  of  unquiet  hauntings  and 
questionings ;  he  overhears  a  dialogue  between  a  corpM 
and  the  worm  ;  it  is  the  meeting  place  of  life  and  corrup- 
tion ;  it  is  like  Juliet's  famous  vision  of  how  it  will  be  with 
her  in  the  charnel-house  among  the  bones.  He  goes  home, 
and  presently  the  shades  of  some  mighty  dead  appear  to 
be  questioned  by  bim.  Raphael  appears,  and  tells  him  ti 
the  nothingness  of  art ;  Faust,  and  tells  him  of  the  noth- 
ingness of  knowledge;  Don  Juan,  of  the  nothingness  of 
love;  Napoleon,  of  the  nothingness  of  empire.  And  so 
he  turns,  none  the  wiser,  to  tiie  pleasure  of  the  honr. 
That  is  almost  the  last  appearance  in  his  writings  of  the 
hungry,  the  melancholy,  the  embittered,  or  insatiate  spirit 
He  deals  afterwards  both  with  vampire  subjects,  and  with 
subjects  that  are  sufiernatural  and  ghostly  in  the  modem 
spiritnalistic  sense  ;  but  he  deals  with  them  by  way  of 
imagination  and  description ;  not  any  longer  by  way  at 
speculation  or  metaphysic  brooding.  The  "  Comedy  of 
Death  "  is  a  fine  poem,  especially  rich  in  images  after  the 
author's  manner ;  but,  after  granting  the  undeniable  du- 
nity  of  its  generiil  conception,  not  perhaps  ricb  enough  m 
thoughts  ofa  substance  to  sustain  the  images.  Meanwhile 
its  author  was  still  fiuling  to  make  a  great  reputation  as  a 
poet.  He  was  making  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  pnnt 
tales  and  criticisms.  He  was  engaged  as  a  contributor  by 
Nestor  Roqueplan  as  well  aa  by  Balzac.  And  then,  in 
16S7,  began  his  connection  with  the  Presse,  of  which 
£mile  de  Girardin  was  the  editor,  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  contributors  was  his  wife  — -  the  lieautiful  Detpbine 
Gay,  at  that  moment  hovering  between  her  first  character 
of  Corinna  and  Patriot  Muse,  and  her  latter  one  of  social 
and  satiric  essayist.  Upon  the  Presse  Gantier  worked  fat 
seventeen  years ;  passing  in  18!>5  tothestaffof  the  Hfon- 

He  began  with  articles  on  Delacroix's  frescoes  at  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  tastes  in  art  were  tolerably 
eclectic,  and  bis  criticism  consisted  much  rather  in  sympa- 
thetically describing  and  realizing  the  aspect  of  a  picture 
than  in  judging  or  classifying  it.  Delacroix,  as  the  recog- 
itiied  king  of  the  romantics  in  fine  art,  of  course  com- 
manded his  official  suffrages.  But  bis  natural  sympathies 
inclined  much  more  towards  Ingres  and  abstract  form. 
The  romantic  movement  had  had  half  its  attraction  for 
him  as  a  road  to  real  antiquity  and  to  Greece.  Ingres 
seemed  to  realize  his  old  Greek  dreams;  and  it  is  Ingres 
whom  be  by  and  by  speaks  of,  whenever  the  chance  pre- 
sents itself,  with  the  most  of  real  enthusiasm.  The  only 
form  of  art  with  which  he  could  by  no  means  sj-mpalhii^ 
and  of  which,  in  spite  of  his  habit  in  latter  years  of  speak- 
ing well  of  everybody,  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to 
speak  with  toleration,  was  that  of  Courbet  and  the  realists. 
He  cared  not  a  jot  for  their  political  and  social  theories; 
bis  idea  of  art  was  something  beautiful  and  better  than 
nature  ;  he  could  not  stand  an  art  which  seemed  to  him 
wantonly  to  disp:uise  nature  for  the  worse.  His  criticisms 
on  art  and  schools  of  art  have  been  collected  into  various 
volumes,  but  not  with  any  approach  to  completenen. 
There  is  also  a  series  of  six  Volumes,  published  at  Brussels, 
of  dramatic  and  operatic  criticisms,  collected  from  the 
prodigious  results  of  his  journalislio  industry^  that  de- 
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partment;  and  these,  though  not  volumes  to  be  read 
through,  are  full  of  interest,  and  of  examples  of  high  crit- 
icim  conveyed  with  the  facile  familiarity  of  the  master. 

Thjtt,  however,  is  the  every-day  Gautier,  with  whom  we 
h&ve  promised  not  to  occupy  ourselves  ■^-  as  indeed  there 
i»  not  space  to  occupy  ourselves  with  him  if  we  would. 
VLia  every-day  work  was,  however,  his  principal  occupation 
heDceforward.  He  lived  a  joyous  life,  in  the  company  of 
•TtiBts,  actrCBSes,  men  of  letters  —  the  fiiBcinatiag  Bohemia 
o£  Parie  in  its  most  fascinating  moment.  In  the  company, 
it  should  also  be  s^d  that  he  lived,  of  cats,  dogs,  po^ie^ 
and  white  rats  ;  for  he  was  a  great  lover  and  penetrating 
observer  of  animals.  They  play  a  nart  in  almost  all  his 
tales,  and  are  treated  with  a.  kind  of  humorous  and  genial 
tenderness  which  they  have  hardly  received  from  any  other 
■writer.  One  of  the  most  delightful  of  his  lighter  books  is 
called  "  Ma  Menagerie  Intime,  and  describes  the  succes- 
sion and  the  fortunes  and  characters  of  his  own  four-foot 
&vorites.  In  1840  a  new  turn  is  given  to  his  life,  and 
a  new  exercise  found  for  hit  style,  in  the  fir^t  of  his 
Journeys  abroad.  From  the  day  of  that  tour  in  Spain,  he 
Decomes  a  sworn  traveller,  and  is  ready  to  quit  the  bonle- 
▼ards  and  the  6reside  whenever  be  can  get  the  chance. 
He  goes  to  Algeria,  and  comes  back  in  triumph,  one  of  two 
Burvivors  out  of  five  amateurs  that  had  followed  the  cam- 
paign of  Marshal  Bugeaud  in  1845.  "  He  came  back  to 
Pans,"  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  "  in  an  Arab  dress,  with  a 
fex  on  his  head,  a  bunioote  round  him,  and  a  lioness  cub 
between  hia  knees  on  the  top  of  the  diligence.  Ha  looked 
like  a  lion  himself;  tanned  and  tawny,  with  flashing  eyes. 
I  see  him  now,  as  he  looked  at  that  fortunate  hour  of  his 
life,  in  all  the  strength  and  pride  of  his  second  youth,  in 
the  fulness  and  opulence  of  manhood;  breathing  in  life 
with  full  Inngs,  full  chest,  and  wearing  a  piece  S  I  know 
not  what  rich  purple  upon  that  ample  dilated  bosom." 
H.  Sainte-Beuve  is  seldom  so  lyrical  It  seems,  Ihen,  that 
Theopbile  Gautier,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  has  gone  near 
to  realize  in  his  own  person  the  ideal  of  his  dreams  at 
twenty-four.  In  hia  writings,  also,  D' Albert  is  dead ;  For- 
tunio  only  survives.  Prosperity,  the  positive  and  practical 
enjoyments  and  splendors  of  the  time,  occupy  them  nearly 
alone.  Or  if  he  deals  with  tbiugs  melancholy  and  lepuf- 
chral,  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  with  his  imagination  only,  and 
for  the  communication  of  the  artistic  frisson.  Then  comes 
the  political  revolution  of  1848-19,  which  ruins,  but  does 
not  interest  him.  He  occupies  himself  with  writing  a  new 
volume,  the  most  finished  and  exquisite  example  of  even 
bis  finished  and  exquisite  art  in  literary  execution.  The 
book  of  "  Enamels  and  Cameos  "  is  like  its  name.  It  does 
not  present  ns  with  any  particularly  new  or  illuminating 
thoughts,  but  with  a  succession  of  artistic  fancies  and  im- 
ages the  most  subtly  and  perfectly  reduced  into  Words. 
The  opening  stanzas  are  as  good  as  any.  The  poet  takes 
that  idea  of^the  flux  and  change  of  terrene  things,  which 
we  have  sometimes  encountered  in  his  writings  under  a  less 
material  aspect,  and  plays  with  it  in  this  delicate  fashion, 
by   way   of  explaining   the   secret  affinities  of  spirit  with 

In  the  gable  of  an  andenc  temple,  against  the  szure  of  the 
AthGDiui  sky,  two  blocks  of  marble  haro  once  dreamed  (licir 
while  dresms  tide  by  side;  Two  sister  pearls  have  talked  an 
naknown  language  to  each  other  as  they  lay  whelmed  agC9  long 

1 1  .V ■,. — J  jjijij  bloomed  in  a  garden  of 

"";,  have  whispered  '" 


la  tbey  b 


1  the  fount 


.in  spray. 


0  white  dove 


while  with  pink  fcet,  have  roosted  in  onenest  together  . 

the  capolas  at  Venice,  on  an  evening  of  May.  Marble,  pearl, 
rote,  and  dove,  all  one  day  dissolre,  all  disappear.  The  pearl 
malts,  the  marble  craabu  dawn,  the  flower  withers,  the  bird 
flies  away.  They  are  resolved,  and  all  their  panicles  go  back 
into  the  great  crucible,  and  join  the  universal  substance  made 
up  of  forms  in  fusion.  By  slow  metamorphoses,  lliey  refashion 
Ifaemselves  each  under  a  new  likeness ;  wbite  marble  is  renewed 
in  wbite  flesh,  red  rotes  in. red  lips.  The  doves  coo  again 
within  the  hearts  of  yonng  lovers;  the  pearls  reappear  where 
the  l«elh  of  a  maiden  smile  and  shine.  Hence  those  sympa- 
duet,  fieoee  the  eompulsire  sweetness,  whereby  sonls  are  made 
awu«  and  know  each  other  for  eisteis.    Obedient  to  the  sum- 


mons of  a  scent,  •  ray,  a  color,  atom  is  drawn  to  atom  u  the 
bee  to  the  flower.  The  heart  remembers  byeone  dreams  of  the 
temple  front  on  the  ocean  floor,  or  flower  talk  beside  the  crystal 
fountain,  Or  billings  and  fintterings  among  the  domes  with  their 
gilded  balls ;  and  the  faithful  atoms  find  one  another  out  and 
love  again.  Forgotten  Love  wakes  up,  there  is  a  vague  new 
birth  of  the  past ;  the  Sower  inhales  and  knows  its  own  sweet- 
ness on  the  ripe  lip. 

Both  in  sentiment  and  execution  this  little  masterpiece 
reminds  one  in  some  degree  of  Heine,  hut  not  in  such  a 
way  as  to  discredit  its  own  originality.  The  time  of  the 
"  tmaux  et  Cam^es  "  was  also  the  time  of  Gautier's  first  ac- 
quaintance with  Baudelaire,  the  foremost  of  the  group  of 
young  poets  who  reverenced  him  as  their  master,  as  the 
parfait  magieien  is  UUra  fi-anfaisa,  and  carried  out  with 
absolute  completeness  hia  maxims  of  art  for  art,  and  the 
indifference  of  social  and  political  concerns.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  attempt  any  estimate  of  Baudelaire's  genius ; 
only  to  point  again  to  the  memoir  of  him  by  Gautier, 
which  heads  the  first  volume  of  his  collected  works,  as 
centring  at  once  the  analysis  and  the  defence  of  tlie  school, 
and  as  a  complete  exhibition,  by  a  master  who  has  the 
right  to  speak,  of  what  the  arts  of  the  modern  world  are 
bound,  according  to  that  school,  to  come  to.  The  piece  may 
stand  beside  the  author's  memoir  of  Balzac  and  his  slight- 
est notice  of  Heine  (prefixed  to  the  French  edition  of  the 
"  Beisebilder  ")  as  the  best  example  of  hia  vein  in  the  sym- 
pathetic criticism  of  contemporary  literature   and  men   of 

Under  the  Empire  Gautier  was  loyal  and  perfectly  con- 
tented. His  romance  Ideals  had  run  more  and  more  on 
the  pomps  and  splendors  of  ancient  empires  in  their  deca- 
dence, on  pictures  and  displays  of  luxury  and  opulent  got^ 
geousness.  All  that  he  now  saw  realized  and  was  able  to 
embrace  under  the  Second  Empire.  Whatever  there  was 
of  vulgar  and  voluptuous  in  the  predilections  of  his  gen- 
itis,  the  new  rigime  answered  to.  And  so,  he  became  the 
feuilletonist  of  the  Monittur.  The  productions  of  criti- 
cisms, romances,  and  travels,  went  on  apace.  For  he  had 
kept  up  his  passion  of  travel  and  gone  to  Italy,  to  Russia, 
to  Constantinople  and  Greece,  always  bringing  back  his 
genial  and  picturesque  account  of  scenes,  inhabitants,  and 
works  of  art.  Ephemeral  work  left  bira  hardly  any  time 
for  permanent  work.  In  1863  he  was  at  last  got  into  a 
comer  by  a  publisher,  and  made  to  produce  a  romance 
that  bad  actually  been  advertised  five- and- twenty  years 
before.  "  Le  Capitaine  Fracasae  "  is  in  some  senses  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  longer  works-  The  writer  has  put 
himself  hack  into  the  current  of  romantic  feeling  at  the  mo- 
ment of  ite  first  enthusiasm,  and  written  a  historical  tale,  or 
rather  a  tale  of  manners,  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  with  an 
astonishing  exuberance  of  power,  humor,  and  spirit.  Hia 
early  studies  seem  as  if  they  had  been  fermenting  in  his 
mind  ever  since,  and  he  exhibits  a  perfect  command  and 
fiuency  in  the  use  of  the  language  of  that  age.  It  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  an  artistically  constructed  story ;  inas- 
much as  everything  happens  ii  soukail  in  the  simplest  way. 
As  in  the  tales  of  one's  childhood,  the  hero  turns  out  un- 
expectedly a  marvellous  and  unrivalled  fencer,  the  heroins 
turns  out  by  surprise  the  daughter  of  a  great  noble,  every- 
thing goes  by  magic,  exactly  as  one  would  hare  it.  But 
the  spirit  and  the  color,  the  infinite  picturesqueness,  the  en- 
ergy, the  eloquence,  the  quaintness  and  buoyant  raillery  ~ 
in  virtue  of  all  these  it  is  a  work  of  genius   if  any  sto^ 

There  is  nothing  very  important  of  Gautier's  production 
to  record  after  that.  And  if  there  were,  we  have  not  pre- 
tended to  have  made  any  approach  to  a' complete  record 
of  what  he  produced,  even  in  his  more  seidous  and  intimate 
vein.  We  have  passed  over  his  admirable  volume  of  re- 
trospective criticiama,  published  in  1844,  and  called  "  Lea 
Grotesque."  That  contains  a  sympathetic  and  brilliant 
account  —  not,  it  is  said,  at  all  timej  absolutely  accurate 
—  of  a  miscellaneous  handful  of  those  French  writera  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  who  had  been  the 
gods  of  the  young  romantics  fifteen  years  before.  Wa 
nave  passed  over  the  "  Bomance  of  the  Mummy,"  and  the 
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Uter  apiritualiBtic  novel  called  "Spirite."  We  have  only 
tried  to  give  s  fragmentary  idea  of  Gautier,  as  in  his  life 
»  personage  passiog  out  of  the  conflicts  of  the  romantic 
moTemeDt,  ia  which  he  had  been  a  leader,  ioto  a  career  of 
robust  and  radiant  physical  life  and  eager  enjoyment,  of 
many  friendships  and  the  unbounded  homage  of  the 
TOungi  as  in  lelters  a  poet  and  prose  lyrist,  who,  haring 
nelped  to  revive  the  past,  and  U>  liberate  the  musefl  of  his 
country,  and  bavin?  early  acquired  a  consummate  poner 
in  the  new  style  which  he  and  big  compeers  had  created, 

£ve  a  perfect  expression  early  in  his  career  to  some  of 
s  most  singular  pbases  of  modern  imaginative  pasEion, 
and  later  to  some  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  mod- 
ern practical  luxury  and  research  of  sensation ;  as  a  narra- 
tor uie  easiest  and  most  vivid,  and  as  a  critical  and  de- 
■criptivc  writer,  the  most  lively,  the  most  genial  aud  gay, 
the  richest  in  his  coloring,  and  most  pliant  in  his  apprecia- 
tions, of  any  in  an  age  of  eminent  narrators,  critics,  and 
dascribers. 


DE  MORTUIS. 


An  old  controversy  springs  op  afresh  at  the  death  of 
every  remarkable  man  upon  whose  merits  there  bas  been 
any  considerable  divergenL-e  of  opinion.  Each  side  has  a 
commonplace  to  allege  in  defence  of  its  own  view.  We 
should  not  speak  evil  of  the  dead,  urges  one  party ;  aod 
the  other  rejjlics  that  we  should  speak  the  truth  of  every 
one,  dead  or  alive.  Undoubtedly  this  last  doctrine  has  an 
apparent  advaots^  in  point  of  sincerity  and  honesty.  Is 
there  not  something  oflensive  about  the  sudden  change  of 
sentiment  which  follows  the  death  of  such  a  man  as  the 
lat«  Emperor  of  the  French?  When  people  who  have 
been  denouncing  him  whilst  alive  as  a  tyrant,  atrailor,  and 
a  corrupter  of  society,  suddenly  affect  a  generosity  which 
no  longer  costs  them  anything,  and  grow  sentimental  over 
the  cofGn  of  the  man  whom  they  used  to  revile,  is  not  such 
generosity  more  insulting  than  continued  animosity  V  The 
tears  of  enemies  are  not  a  proof  that  they  have  ceased  to 
be  enemies,  but  merely  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  afraid. 
They  were  libellous  before  as  they  are  now  hypocritical. 
TTie  friends  of  the  deceased  are  excusable  if  tncy  reject 
mch  posthumous  prabes  with  something  tike  disgust. 
Flattery  of  the  dead  is  merely  satire  in  disguise,  for  every 
good  word  implies  that  the  dead  man  must  have  had  some 
exceedingly  bad  (qualities  which  prevented  even  his  better 
qualities  from  being  recognized  during  his  lifetime.  The 
rule,  therefore,  should  be,  according  to  some  persons,  that 
death  ought  to  make  no  difference.  When  a  murderer 
b  banged,  he  is  not  converted  into  a  saint.  Death  places 
a  man  beyond  the  reach  of  our  hostility ;  but  whatever 
lessons  should  be  drawn  from  bis  career  are  precisely  the 
same  before  and  after  it  bas  reached  its  conclusion.  The 
only  difference,  therefore,  should  be  that  we  need  no  longer 
nimalate  hostility.  The  judgment  may  be  delivered  with- 
out the  passion  which  was  pardonable  during  the  beat  of 
conflict ;  but  the  judgment  itself  should  not  be  in  any  way 
altered.  We  can  afford,  it  should  be  said,  to  regard  your 
wickednessB  without  actixe  indignation  now  that  it  can 
lead  to  no  fresh  crimes ;  but  what  was  wicked  remains 
wicked  to  the  end  of  time. 

So  far,  indeed,  there  cannot  be  much  dispute  j  but  such 
reflections  are  not  decisive  of  the  controversy.  There  is, 
in  fact,  an  obvious  alternative.  The  maxim  of  speaking  no 
evil  of  the  dead  my  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  we  should 
hold  our  tongues  if  we  have  nothing  good  lo  say.  Or,  if 
absolute  silence  be  impossible,  we  may,  without  concealing 
our  unfavorable  opinions,  prefer  rather  to  dwell  upon  that 
side  of  a  man's  character  which  has  been  least  objection- 
able. Why,  in  fact,  should  we  think  it  incomlient  upon  ns 
to  sum  up  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  our  neighbon  as 
■oon  as  Ihey  have  lefl  us  7  We  are  altogether  too  anxious 
to  effect  an  accurate  classification  of  men's  characters,  and 
to  place  tbem  distinctly  amongst  the  sheep  or  the  goats. 
Innumerable  historical  controversies  are  carried  on  as  to 
the  inscrutable  qaestion  whether    somebody  long  dead 


should  have  a  black  or  a  white  mark  placed  against  Mi 
name.  Whv  place  either?  How  are  we  ever  to  say  dis- 
tinctly  whether  Cromwell  or  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  belonged 
to  the  saints  or  ibe  sinners  7  Is  not  that  rather  a  (luestton 
for  schoolboys  than  for  grown-up  men  ?  A  favorite  motion 
in  debating  societies  used  to  be  that  the  character  of  »■ 
and-so  is  deserving  of  admiration;  but,  as  we  grow  older, 
we  discover  that  our  opinion  of  human  beings  is  not  to  be 
packed  into  any  such  summary  formula.  We  learn  by  ex- 
perience the  inlinlte  complexity  of  human  impulses,  and 
the  impossibility  of  fairly  unravelling  all  the  complicated 
skein  of  motive  that  goes  to  determine  our  own  actions,  to 
say  nothine  of  the  actions  of  other  people-  Who  are  we 
that  we  should  profess  to  penetrate  the  bosoms  of  our 
neijihbors,  and  by  some  spiritual  calculus  to  sum  up  pre- 
cisely the  value  of  the  good  and  the  bad  ingredients  ?  By 
sufficient  care  we  can  arrive  at  some  kiffd  of  knowledge  of 
what  people  actually  did ',  we  may  be  able  to  decide  what 
was  (^omwell's  system  in  Ireland,  and  whether  Mary  did 
or  did  not  blow  up  her  husband  with  gunpowder.  In  a 
rough  way  we  may  infer  something  as  to  the  qualities  hy 
which  such  actions  were  prompted!  It  would  be  difficult, 
for  example,  to  approve  unequivocally  of  a  lady  who  should 
be  demonstrated  to  be  a  murderess  and  an  adultercM. 
Yet  even  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much 
allowance  should  be  made  for  a  vast  variety  of  perplexii^ 
circumstances,  for  temptations  which  we  have  not  expert- 
enced,  and  for  motives  which  at  best  we  can  very  imper- 
fectly analyze.  Still  less  is  it  easy  to  say  how  many  good 
qualities  may  remain  unextinguished  side  by  side  with 
great  vices,  and  unable  to  restrain  their  pos,<(e£Sors  from 
grievous  crimes.  Here  and  there  is  a  man  who  is  nearly 
all  bad,  and  another  who  is  nearly  all  good-  But  in  the 
infinite  majority  of  cases  the  problem  is  so  complex  aa  to 
evade  our  feeble  powers  of  analysis.  As  a  rale,  tt  is  better 
to  decline  an  impracticable  task.  Even  amongst  our  own 
friends  whom  wo  see  daily,  and  whose  conduet  may  be 
tested  iu  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  we  are  generally 
bewildered  if  we  attempt  to  place  ihem  irrevocably  in  some 
mental  pigeon-hole;  and  we  are  constantly  making  new 
discoveries  which  show  how  little  we  could  have  predicted 
their  action  under  some  fresh  combination  of  circumstances- 
Why  then  endeavor  to  pronounce  confidently  about  people 
at  a  far  greater  distance  from  us,  of  whose  character  we 
can  judge  only  by  remote  inferences  from  uncertain  evi- 
dence 7  We  can  in  some  degree  trace  out  the  consc- 
auences  which  have  flowed  from  particular  courses  of  con- 
net.  We  can  see  how  the  worx  done  by  one  man  has 
fallen  to  pieces  with  his  death,  and  how  the  work  done  I7 
-    ■ - So 
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far  we  may  infer  that  he  labored  on  behalf  of  a  sound  a 
an  unsound  principle  ;  and  we  may  be  grateful  to  him  or 
pity  him  accordingly.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
infer  that  the  man  who  foupht  for  a  good  cause  was  actu- 
ated fay  unselfidi  motives  and  a  clear  perception  of  the 
truths  involved ;  or  that  the  man  who  fought  for  a  bad 
cause  must  therefore  have  had  a  corrupt  heart  and  a  mud- 
dled understanding.  There  are  good  and  able  men  and 
there  are  bad  and  vicious  men  on  all  sides,  or  the  world 
would  be  a  great  deal  worse  off  than  it  is ;  for,  as  a  role, 
DO  side  has  a  monopoly  of  the  truth ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that,  if  good  causes  were  supported  only  by  men  of  ccwre- 
spondingly  good  character,  they  would  have  a  very  small 
minority  of  defenders.  As  a  rule,  in  fact,  the  con'demna- 
lion  of  some  conspicuous  actor  means  that  we  are  oppostd 
to  his  party.  A  Protestant  areucs  that  Mary  must  hate 
committed  murder  because  her  Liieology  was  wrong ;  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  that  Cromwell  must  have  been  a  hypo- 
crite because  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Pope.  The  caW 
ness  with  which  people  set  down  every  conspicuous  adver- 
sary of  their  own  opinions  as  wicked,  though  admitting  in 
general  terms  that  virtue  is  not  confined  to  their  own 
party,  shows  how  valueless  are  most  judgments  of  char- 
acter. Thu  circumstance  which  is  most  distinctly  irrele- 
vant is  that  which  has  practically  hy  far  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  the  verdicts  which  we  pronounce.  The  tendencr 
is  curiously  illustrated  m  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings.    Regard- 
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ing  hUtorjr  as  the  record  of  the  achievements  of  a  fev 
giABta  sarrouDiled  by  a  vast  muUitude  of  dnarfs,  he  always 
attributes  to  his  heroes  a  distinct  consciousoeas  of  all  the 
lesults  that  flowed  from  their  actions,  and  infers  that  their 
motives  were  correspoadingly  escellent.  Yet  surely  it  is 
a  Tery  rash  aaeumptioa  that  because  Frederick,  for  exam- 
ple, conferred  great  benefits  upon  GcnuaQy,  therefore  the 
advantage  to  (jcrmany,  and  not  the  advantage  to  his  own 
private  interests,  was  his  guidine  principle.  The  truth 
would  leem  to  be  very  different.  When  any  great  political 
change  is  useful  to  the  maw  of  mankind,  it  is  generally  the 
plain  interest  of  some  distinguished  leader  to  place  himself 
»t  the  head  of  the  resnlting  movement;  and  it  generally 
follows  that  we  are  quite  unable  to  say  whether  selfish 
Mnbition  or  a  wider  patriotism  determined  hia  actiona. 
Did  men  like  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  eeize  the  govern- 
ment because  they  thought  that  the  national  interest 
required  it,  or  because  they  wished  to  be  rulers  ?  They 
could  probably  not  have  answered  the  question  themselves, 
ftnd  it  IB  rash  to  give  any  decided  answer  for  them. 

The  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  we  should  be  much 
more '  cautious  than  we  generally  are  in  expressing  an 
opinion  about  men's  characters,  whether  dead  or  alive. 
We  can  very  safely  leave  the  question  in  other  hands,  and 
r&ther  confine  ourselves  to  the  results  of  a  man's  actions 
than  attempt  the  investigation  of  the  hidden  sources  from 
which  the^  flowed.  In  short,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
not  speaking  evil  of  the  dead  that  we  are  for  the  most  part 
in  great  ignorance  whether  or  not  he  deserved  it.  The 
rule,  it  is  true,  applies  equally  during  a  man's  life ;  hut  it 
it  chiefly  on  occasion  of  his  death  that  we  are  tempted  to 
place  ourselves  in  the  judgment  seat,  and  sum  up,  as  though 
we  had  all  the  evidence  before  us.  It  would  he  more 
becoming  at  such  a  time  to  feel  the  depth  of  our  own  inca- 
pacity. Imputations  of  evil  inotive  are  so  far  excusable 
anring  a  man's  lifetime  that  tliey  may  force  him  to  give  an 
account  of  himself,  and  keep  up  a  due  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. It  is  extremely  desirable  that  a  man  should  be 
compelled  to  make  the  purity  of  his  motives  as  plain  as 
possible  ;  and  the  greatest  pressure  wo  can  put  upon  him 
arises  from  the  free  criticism  of  his  antagonists.  When  he 
is  dead,  that  reason  passes  comparatively  out  of  sight;  he 
is  no  lonser  responsible  to  any  human  tribunal ;  and  we 
may  fairly  recognize  the  impossibility  of  making  any 
exhaustive  summary  of  his  motives.  The  feeling  which 
leads  us  to  attempt  such  a  task  is  indeed  natural  enough, 
and  requires  some  sort  of  satisfaction.  The  death  of  a 
great  man  is  the  closing  scene  of  a  striking  drama.     If  his 
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should  we  be  more  affecteJ  by  the  deatfi  of  the  Emperor 
than  by  the  innumerable  tragedies  that  are  being  act«d  all 
round  us?  Thousands  of  oUier  people  are  dying  in  torture 
tn  hospitals  and  in  hovels  to  whom  we  are  more  closely 
related.  Many  of  them,  it  may  be,  have  led  far  purer  and 
nobler  lives  than  anv  minister  or  emperor  in  tne  world. 
No  gleam  of  secure  nappincss  may  ever  have  brightened 
their  existence;  whereas  the  Emperor,  however  melan- 
choly may  have  been  his  last  days,  had  some  twenty  years 
of  exuberant  prosperity.  Is  it  not  un philosophical  to  be 
more  affected  by  the  death  of  the  aingle  conspicuous  person 
than  by  the  death  of  the  thousands  of  fellow-creatures 
whose  sufferings  have  been  quite  as  poignant,  and,  it  may 
be,  less  merited  ?  The  answer  is  plainly  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  philosophy.  If  wecndeavored  to  distribute  our 
sympMhy  in  accurate  proportion  to  the  mass  of  suffering, 
we  should,  according  to  the  common  illustration,  be  mora 
moved  by  the  destruction  of  a  million  of  men  in  China  than 
by  the  slaughter  of  half-a-dozcn  passengers  in  an  English 
railway  accident.  Fortunately,  however,  for  our  peace  of 
mind,  we  do  not  deal  out  our  sympathy  after  this  fashion. 
The  effect  upon  the  imagination  is  the  measure  of  our  feel- 
ing. A  single  death  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  affects 
n*  more  deeply  than  any  number  of  deaths  in  a  remote 
conntry,  not  merely  for  selfish  reasons,  but  because  we  can 
realize  the  details  with  incomparably  greater  distinctncsB. 
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On  the  same  principle 


influenced  by  the  death  of 
any  distin^uislied  person.     We  do  not  go  through  a  slatis- 
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tical  calculation  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  sufiering  pro- 
duced ;  but  we  are  moved  as  we  are  moved  by  a  tragedy. 
It  is  a  question  of  poetry,  not  of  reasoning.  An  incident 
which  ibrms  part  of  history  moves  us,  not  merely  by  ita 
own  intrinaic  importance,  but  by  all  the  associations  which  it 
brings  up.  The  death  of  an  old  woman  in  the  next  street 
may  sadden  us  if  wo  happen  to  know  her,  and  may  sug- 
gest some  reflections  on  sanitary  reform.  The  death  of  a 
man  who  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  stage  of 
European  politics  carries  the  mind  backwards  and  for- 
wards through  a  long  series  of  the  most  important  events. 
The  man's  own  personal  interest  sinks  out  of  notice  in  com- 
parison with  all  the  reflections  suggested  by  his  share  in  a 
great  historical  process.  And  therefore  personal  dislike  is 
out  of  place,  because  it  vulgarizes  the  sentiments  suggested. 
Mere  antipathy  to  the  individual  sounds  paltry  and  pitiful 
in  presence  of  thoughts  as  to  the  interests  of  nations  and 
of  mankind  at  large.  The  mind  should  be  raised  to  a 
region  where  all  personal  dislikes  seem  infinitely  petty  and 
contemptible.  The  tone  of  feeling  most  in  harmony  with 
such  reflections  should  be  too  solemn  to  admit  of  the  intra* 
sion  of  our  little  antipathies.  We  should  be  rather  dis- 
posed to  feel  how  imperfect  are  the  judgments  which  we 
pass  upon  each  other,  and  to  regard  censorious  verdicts  as 
something  profane  in  the  presence  of  loftier  interests. 
Truth,  of  course,  should  not  oe  sacrificed ;  nor  should  we 
speak  with  affected  kindness  of  one  of  whom  we  really  dis- 
approve. But  the  expression  of  mere  party  or  personal 
feelings  is  out  of  place  at  such  solemn  moments.  They 
may  be  right  or  wrong;  but  they  jar  upon  us  like  a  false 
note  in  music,  at  a  time  when  our  minds  should  be  attuned 
to  a  deeper  strain  of  emotion. 


Thb  dull  and  prosy  debates  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament are  occasionally  enlivened  by  flashes  of  wit,  oddi- 
ties of  sentiment,  saucv  little  persontuities,  queer  compori- 
sons,  and  bits  of  real  eloquence,  which  are  always  welcome 
to  noble  lords  and  honorable  gentlemen  when  tired  with 
the  long  speeches  which  they  inflict  one  on  another.  In 
reading  the  curious  volume  reccntiy  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Jennings  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Johnstone,'  we  have  jotted  down 
a  few  of  these  epigrammatic  bits,  which  make  collectively 
a  museum  of  plca-'ant  things. 

Some  among  the  many  parliaments  which  England  has 
had  during  past  centuries  have  become  known  under  droll 
designations ;  while  others  have  had  sarcastic  names  given 
to  them  by  individual  members.  In  the  time  of  Henry  IH. 
a  parliament  obtained  the  name  of  the  Mad  Parliament  — 
Insanum  Pariiamentvm.  The  "  Parliament  de  la  Bond," 
under  Edward  II,  was  so  called  because  the  barons  who 
were  hostile  to  the  court  partv  wore  colored  bands  upon 
their  sleeves  for  distinction.  The  "Wonderful  Parliament" 
was  the  one  which  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  impeached  and 
condemned  the  king's  ministers  as  traitors.  The  "  Lack- 
learning  Parliament,"  or  Partiameitium  Ituioctum,  sum- 
moned in  1408,  was  thus  called  because  it  had  no  learned 
lawyer  in  it.  The  "  Parliamentum  Diabolical  "  supported 
the  Queen's  party  in  the  stormy  times  of  Henry  VI.  The 
"  Long  Parliament,"  its  division  into  "  Pride's  Purge  "  and 
the  "Rump,"  and  its  supersession  by"Barebones  Parlia- 
ment," are  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Commonwealth 
history.  The  "  Senate  of  Lilliput "  was  a  name  which  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  to  the  two  Houses  of  Fortiament  in  report* 
of  the  speeches  for  the  Uenlleman'i  Magazine,  written  at  a 
time  whed  reporters  had  to  guard  sedulously  ag^nst  diroct 


Sometimes  one  House  has  received  a  designation,  or 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  witticism  or  saying,  without 
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iDTolving  the  other.  "  Setting  their  Houae  io  order,"  has 
been  used  more  tbao  once  b;  reforming  Commonen,  aa  s 
menace  or  wArnin^  to  the  Lords;  but  it  bad  its  origin  in  a 
bit  of  sarcnsm  during  the  tine  of  Charles  II.  "  Our  mas- 
ters at  Westminster  "  iras  a  name  which  Pepyi  gave  to 
tixe  Houee  of  Commons,  exciting  thereby  groat  merriment 
among  the  courtiers.  "  The  Lords  in  a  Balloon  "  was  a 
popular  newspaper  pliraae  three  or  four  years  ago,  owing 
to  a  humorous  poke  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  them  in  the 
course  of  a  party  speech.  Mr.  O'Connell  once  called  the 
House  of  Commons  "  Six  hundred  and  fi(\y-eight  scoun- 
dreb ;  "  but  this  gem  of  eloquence  was  not  uttered  m  the 

The  designations  and  quips  thrown  by  one  party  at 
another  are,  however,  much  more  numerous  and  pungent 
than  any  that  hare  been  exchanged  between  one  House 
and  the  other.  The  "  Whigs  caught  bathing  : "  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, nearly  thirty  years  ago,  said  of  Robert  Peel :  "  The 
right  honorable  gentleman  eaught  the  Whigs  bathing,  and 
wallced  away  wiUi  their  clothes ;  he  has  left  them  in  the 
fiill  enjoyment  of  their  liberal  position,  and  is  himself  a 
strict  conBorvator  of  their  garments."  "  Fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms :  "  Lord  Falmerston,  in  1857,  gave  this 
whimsical  desiniation  to  a  temporary  combination  of  Dis- 
raelites  and  Gladstonitea  which  forced  on  a  dissolution. 
"  All  the  talents : "  Canning  made  merciless  fhn  of  the 
Wbigs  at  one  time  with  this  phrase,  on  account  of  their 
<  (ilaim  to  superior  wisdom  and  abilities.  "  His  (or  Her) 
Majesty's  Opposition  "  hoi  oflen  been  used  good-hum oredly 
u  a  designation  for  the  party  out  of  office;  it  was  first  em- 
ployed by  Hobhouie,  and  was  at  once  accepted  by  Canning 
And  Titrney.  "  Tailors  and  Turncoats ;  "  when  the  To- 
ries split  into  two  aectiona  concerning  Catbolic  Emancipa- 
tion, a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  bill  by  the  Company  of  Tailors  at  Glasgow ;  Lord 
Chancellor  Lyndhnrst  said  in  a  sort  of  at^e-whisper : 
"  What  1  do  tailors  trouble  themselves  with  such  meaturea  f 


friend  might  have  been  aware  that  ti 
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by  each  party  at  the  other  in  borough-n 


m  often  thrown 
ngerina  times, 
in  depended  on  the  num- 
ber of  borough  votes  which  bis  land-owning  supporters 
could  command.  "  The  thing  called  a  minister  "  was  the 
coarse  deaignacion  bnrled  at  Lord  North  during  a  hot  de- 
bate ;  be  dryly  replied  that  he  certainly  was  a  thing  :  "  but 
when  the  honorable  member  apeaks  of  me  as 'that  thing 
called  a  minister,'  he  calls  me  uiat  thing  which  he  himself 
wishes  most  to  be,  and  therefore  I  take  it  as  a  compliment." 
The  "  wooden  oracle  of  the  Treasury  "  was  tne  impu- 
dent name  given  by  Flood  to  one  of  the  ministers  in  the 
bish  Houae  of  Commons,  before  the  Union  ;  the  minister 
had  referred  Flpod  to  a  subordinate  official  for  an  answer 
to  a  question,  whereon  Flood  s^d  :  '  Formerly,  the  oak  of 
Dodona  uttered  its  own  oracles,  but  the  wooden  oracle  of 
OUT  Treasury  is  compelled  to  give  itsresponaes  by  deputy." 
It  must  be  admitted  that  flinging  nicVnames  and  bits  of 
■arcasm  at  individual  members  of  "  the  party  opposite  "  is 
both  easier  and  more  tempting  than  the  vague  generalities 
which  would  apply  (if  at  afi)  to  an  entire  party.  The 
"young  man  from  the  country  was  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne's 
name  tor  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  in  a  apeech  in  which  the 
slow-going  of  a  once  fast  coach  was  commented  on.  The 
same  facetious  member  spoke  of  Lord  Palmerston  as 
''facUe  princepi,  the  liveliest  if  not  the  youngest  on  the 
iVeasury  bench ; "  and  added  :  "  His  cabinet  ia  a  muaeum 
erf  curiosities.  There,  sir,  arc  to  be  found  some  birds  of 
rare  and  noble  plumage,  both  alive  and  stuSed.  But, 
nnfortuoatelv,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  breed. 
For  thoae  Whig  birds  have  been  very  barren,  and  were 
obliged  to  take  a  cross  with  the  famous  Peelite  breed." 
"Proaperity  Bobinson,"  ".ffiolus  Canning,"  and  "  Pink- 
noied  Liverpool,"  were  nicknames  devised  Ijy  Cobbett,  but 
not  (it  may  be  presumed)  used  by  bim  in  the  House.  One 
particular  member  is  known  as  "  Single-speech  Hamilton," 
and  is  as  invariably  referred  to  by  that  designation  as  if  it 
were  his  baptismal  name ;  he  made  one,  and  only  one. 
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good  speech  in  parliament,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  ofGeorgelH.  The  "  Stormy  Petrel  of  debate  "  wa* 
a  name  once  given  to  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne,  in  allusion  to 
the  times  and  circumstances  which  he  selected  for  his  beat 
aalliea.  "  Tear'em"  was  a  designation  which  Mr.  Roe- 
buck received  as  a  consequence  ^  a  characteristic  speech 
made  in  reference  to  supposed  hostile  designs  of  France 
against  England  ;  "  It  may  be  said  that  those  who  stand  in 
my  position  ought  not  to  say  anything  that  excites  national 
animosity  ;  and  I  respond  to  that  sentiment.  But,  sir,  the 
farmer  who  goes  to  sleep,  having  placed  the  watcb'dog 
Tear'em  over  his  rick-yard,  hears  that  watch-dog  bark. 
He,  in  the  anger  of  a  balf-aomnolence,  says :  '  I  wish 
Tear'em  would  be  quiet ; '  and  bawls  out  of  the  window : 
'  Down,  Tear'em.'  Tear'em  does  go  down ;  the  farmer 
goes  to  sleep,  and  is  awakened  by  the  flashing  in  at  Ma 
windows  of  the  light  of  his  ricks  on  fire.  I  am  Tear'em ; 
I  tell  you  to  beware."  "Boot-jack  Robinson"  was  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson,  a  man  of  no  mark  or  skill,  who,  during 
a  crisis  in  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  waa 
made  Home  Secretary,  and  ministerial  leader  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons.  "  Sir  'Thomaa  Robinson  lead  us  I  "  said  Pitt 
to  Fox.  "  The  duke  might  as  well  send  bis  bootjack 
to  lead  us  I  "  The  "judicious  bottle-holder"  was  Lord 
Palmerston,  who,  in  r^atiou  to  the  difficulty  of  mana^ng 
certain  diplomatic  matters  which  occupied  his  attention, 
said :  "  A  great  deal  of  good  generalship  and  judgment  waa 
required,  and  during  the  pending  struggle  a  good  deal  of 
judicious  bottle-holding  was  obliged  to  be  brought  into 
play."  Lord  Palmerston  was  also  a  "  three-decker ;  "  Mr. 
UaDning  wished  his  colleagues  would  make  good  telling 
speeches  more  frequently  than  they  did ;  and  said  once, 
tollo  voee,  in  the  House  :  "  What  would  I  give  to  get  that 
three-decker,  Palmerston,  to  bear  down  upon  them  1  "  The 
"  Civis  RomanuB  sum  "  was'  for  a  long  time  applied  to  the 
same  noble  statesman,  on  account  of  the  closing  sentence 
of  the  longest  and  best  speech  he  ever  made  :  "  As  the 
Roman,  in  days  of  old,  held  himself  free  from  indignity 
when  he  could  say  Ci'vu  Bomanui  aum,  so  also  a  Britiui 
subject,  in  whatever  land  he  may  be,  shall  feel  confident 
that  the  watchful  eye  and  the  strong  arm  of  England  will 

ntect  him  against  injustice  and  wrong."  In  the  days 
ore  Keform,  the  sobriquet  of  "Chicken  Taylor"  was 
given  to  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  and  long  stuck  to  him ;  he  eon- 
tended  against  a  great  lawyer  in  the  House,  and  then  apol- 
ogized that  he,  "  as  he  might  phrase  it,  a  chicken  in  the 
law,  ehould  venture  on  a  fight  with  the  cock  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall."  Lord  Castlereagh  had  a  "  curry-comb  "  idea 
asaociated  with  his  name  at  one  time,  consequent  on  a  sar- 
castic remark  connected  with  his  participation  in  the  Cod- 
gresa  of  Vienna;  "  It  is  delightful  to  see  how  completely 
the  curry-comb  of  the  Houae  of  Commons  has  taken  oW  all 
the  gilding  and  lackerinK  which  he  brought  from  the  Con- 
gress." The  "  Derby  Dflly  "  was  O'Connell's  sobriquet  for 
the  late  £ar]  of  Derby,  who,  when  Lord  Stanley,  had  a 
very  small  number  of  personal  adherents,  in  reference  to  an 
exciting  electioneering  contest  :  — 


The  Derby  dilly,  cairying  six  inaides. 
Mr.  Bright's  joke  about  the  "  Derby  Miosbcls  "  applied 
to  the  same  statesman  and  bis  party,  when  in  office.  After 
comparing  them  with  the  Christy  Minstrels,  he  went  on 
(with  a  jocularity  which  was  all  the  more  welcome  because 
rather  rare)  :  "  The  Derby  Minstrels  pretend  to  be  Liberal 
and  white ;  but  the  fact  is,  if  you  come  nearer  and  examine 
them  closely,  you  will  find  them  to  be  just  as  black  and 
curly  as  the  Tories  have  ever  been.  I  do  not  know,  and 
do  not  pretend  to  say,  which  of  ihem  it  is  that  plays  the 
banjo,  and  which  the  bones."  "  Ditto  to  Mr.  Burke  "  was 
one  Mr.  Coneer,  who  was  elected  with  the  great  statesman 
to  represent  Bristol  at  a  general  election.  Utterly  bewil- 
dered how  to  thank  the  electors,  atler  a  magnificent  speech 
from  Burke,  be  judiciously  compressed  bis  own  speech  into 
these  few  words :  "  Gentlemen,  I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Buriie, 
ditto  to  Mr.  Burke  I"  "Finality  Peel"  and  "Finality 
Russell "  were  names  thrown  at  two  Btatemen  who,  one  (w 
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one  occasion,  and  the  other  sbme  jears  afterwards,  wiahed 
thai  •  particular  Reform  measure  ehould  be  regarded  as 
final  —  not  to  be  disturbed  by  further  agitation.  Mr. 
Bright's  "  Scotch  terrier  "  simile  applied  to  two  honorable 
membcra  who,  as  he  termed  it,  "  fornied  a  partj  of  them- 
■elvet."  He  hoped  they  would  gel  on  well  t<^ethcr,  but 
waa  perplexed  W  one-  difficulty  :  "  Thia  party  of  two 
remiDda  me  of  the  Scotch  terrier,  which  was  so  covered 
with  hair  that  you  could  not  tell  which  was  the  head  and 
which  the  tail." 

Sometimes  a  complimentary  designation  or  allusion 
Rmains  long  attached  to  a  particular  me mbcFj  having  none 
of  the  stio"  of  sarcastic  attack.  "We  are  all  proud  of 
him,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  Lord  Palmerstoo,  auer  coo- 
tending  in  debate  against  him,  and  atating  that  be  would 
vote  against  the  noble  lord  in  an  appro^Lcliing  division. 
The  "  Rupert  of  debate  "  was  an  appellation  given  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Derby  by  Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer  (aAerwards  Sir 
Bulirer   Lytton,   and    now   Lord    Lytton)   in   his   "  New 


The  "man  of  unadorned  eloquence"  was  Mr.  Cobden, 
whose  advocacy  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  was  charac- 
terixed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  "  eloquence  the  more  to  be 
admired  because  it  was  unaffected  and  unadorned."  A 
"host  in  himself "  was  a  compliment  paid  to  Lord  John 
Binsell  by  the  Duke   of  Wellington,   a  man   very   little 

to  deal  in  compliments.     Another  stateman  one  day 

}  him  :  "  What  an  array  there  is  in  the  house  of 
IS  against  Russell  —  Peel,  Stanley,  Graham,  etc." 
"  Lord  John,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  is  a  boat  in  himself." 

Ihe  sayings  and  witticisms  of  Lords  and  Commoners, 
not  exactly  sobriquets  or  aimilea  for  individ^jala,  have  been 
nmnerous   and  varied.     Mont  readera   will   call   to   mind 
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Walpole's  mode  of  expressing  hia  belief  that  bribery 
coTTUptiou  were  almost  universal ;  although  his  biographer 
nates  that  the  charge  was  brought,  not  against  all  polici- 
dans,  but  against  those  who  made  very  warm  protestations 
irf"  patriotism.  "Airing  hia  vocabulary"  was  Curran'a 
description  of  a  dull  speech  made  by  a  dull  member.  The 
"  Begum  speech  "  was  the  best  speech  ever  made  by  Sber' 
idan,  and  one  of  the  b«st  ever  heard  in  the  House  of 
Commons :  it  related  to  the  grievances  of  a  begum,  or 
sative  princess  of  India,  and  was  the  snbject  of  long  study 
and  preparation  by  him.  The  "  dagger  scene  "  was  eu- 
Mted  by  Burke.  A  dazger  had  been  sent  Irom  France 
to  Birmingham  by  the  Revolutionists,  with  nn  order  for  a 
large  oumoer  to  be  made  like  it;  Burke,  having  obtained 
possession  of  it  for  a  time,  drew  it  from  under  a  cloak, 
threw  it  down  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
■omewhat  theatrical  way,  and  exhorted  his  countrymen  to 
"  keep  French  principles  from  our  heads,  and  French 
daggers  from  our  hearts ; "  but  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  he  a  little  overacted  this  scene.  Lord  Chester- 
Geld  claimed  to  have  "  bled  for  his  country ; "  for  a 
brother  peer,  who  bad  dabbled  a  little  in  sut^ery,  one  day 
bled  him  for  a  feverish  headache  ;  the  titled  amateur, 
pra^fied  at  his  own  success,  voted  as  his  patient  requested 
m  a  party  division  in  the  House  of  Lorda.  Making  "  the 
crown  not  worth  wearing,"  was  the  terse  description  by 
Chatham  of  the  probable  efieut  of  a  particular  meaaore. 
"If  the  ministers  persevere  in  misleading  the  king,  I  will 
not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the  affections  of  his  subjects 
from  his  crown,  bat  I  will  affirm  that  they  will  make  the 
crown  not  worth  hia  wearing."  "  Sowing  dragons'  teeth  " 
had  reference  to  the  later  and  declining  years  of  the  Irish 
parliament ',  the  English  government  proposed  to  heap  new 
taxes  on  Ireland,  and  caused  a  violent  commotion  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  proposal ;  Mr.  Burgh,  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  said  :  "  England  has  sown  her  laws  like  dragons' 
teeth,  and  they  have  sprung  up  armed  men."  "  All  gov- 
smmcnt  a  compromise,"  has  been  derided  as  a  mean  and 


tricky  apothe^  b^  extreme  politicians;  but  Burke  had 
thought  out  his  subject  well  when  he  said :  "  AH  govern- 
ment—  indeed  every  common  benefit  and  enjoyment,  every 
virtue,  and  every  prudent  act —  is  founded  on  compromise 
and  barter :  we  balance  inconveniences,  we  give  and  take." 
"  The  people,  our  sovereign  :  "  it  was  strange  to  hear  so 
democratic  a  toast  as  this  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk at  a  Whig  dinner,  at  the  very  time  when  the  French 
democrats  were  infusing  alarm  and  dread  into  the  English 
mind :  it  coat  him  the  lord-lieu  tenancy  of  the  West  Riding. 
"  Hammer  it  into  them  "  was  Fox's  mode  of  impressing  his 
meaning  on  the  attention  of  the  House,  by  speeches  full  of 
repetitions;  but  it  b  believed  that  he  thus  claimed  credit 
for  a  defect  which  he  could  not  help.  "  A  memory  for 
jokes,  and  imagination  for  facta,"  was  a  sarcastic  hit  at  the 
mental  characteristics  of  Mr,  Dundas  by  Sheridan  ;  the 
wit  had  jotted  this  down  in  his  nole-l>ook  lone  before,  aa  a 
capital  hit  which  he  would  use  on  any  favorable  occasion. 
"  A  minute-gun  speech  "  was  the  name  given  to  a  speech 
made  by  Lord  Bute,  on  account  of  its  pace  being  so  very 
slow  and  solemn  ;  and  the  joke  was  made  more  pungent  by 
a  remark  that  "  it  might  be  considered  as  announcing  the 
funeral  of  his  ministry."  "  Where  law  ends,  tyranny  be- 
gins," and  "  stabbing  liie  constitution,"  we  owe  to  Chatham ; 
"  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  to  Sir  William  Grant ;  anil 
"  Pluto's  tears  "  to  Burke,  in  allusion  to  "  tears  shed  by 
noble  lorda,  not  for  dying  laws,  but  fur  thair  expiring ' 
places."  One  of  the  finest  things  said  by  Wilberforce  hod 
relation  to  Pitt's  firmness  in  resisting  the  spread  of  French 
Jacobinism  in  England  :  "  He  stood  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,  and  the  plague  was  stayed." 

Nor  has  the  present  century  been  scant  of  those  bits  of 
oratory  which  crystallize  into  sayings.  "  The  achoolmaster 
ia  abroad "  was  Brougham'a  deacription  of  the  growing 
deaire  for  popular  education.  "  The  ignorant  impatience 
of  taxation,"  and  "  men  turning  their  backs  upon  them- 
selves," are  assigned  to  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  "  stemming  the 
tide  of  democracy,"  to  the  late  Earl  of  Derby ;  and  "  the 
Queen's  government  muat  be  aupported,"  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  used  thia  argument  to  induce  one  of  his 
party  to  vote  for  a  government  measure  wliich  both  of  them 
disliked.  Peel's  celebrated  question,  "  What  is  a  pound  ?  " 
arose  during  a  debate  on  finance  matters.  "  Restore  the 
Heptarchy'  appeared  to  Canning  about  as  practicable  aa 
to  reform  the  parliament  The  "  leap  in  the  dark  "  waa 
the  name  which  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  candidly  gave  to  his 
own  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1867.  "  Up- 
setting the  coach  "  was  the  same  earl's  mode  of  character- 
izing Lord  John  Russell's  proceeding  in  regard  to  the  fall 
of  the  Grey  ministry.  "You  shall  hear  me  I  "  said  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  the  House  of  Commons,  thirty-five  years  ago, 
when  the  young  member  was  received  with  derisive  lau^- 
ter ;  or  rather,  his  words  were :  "  I  will  sit  down  now ;  but 
the  time  will  come  when  you  will  listen  to  me  "  —  a  pre- 
diction certainly  fulfilled  in  later  years.  Mr.  Disraeli's 
"  historical  conscience  "  was  appealed  to  by  him,  to  justify 
an  opinion  expressed  in  early  hie,  but  abandoned  ata  later 
period  of  his  career.  The  same  statesman's  "  looming  iit 
the  future  "  referred  to  a  prospective  though  unannounced 
adjustment  and  reduction  of  taxation.  It  was  he,  too,  who 
claimed  to  have  been  "  educating  his  party  "  to  the  Bppi^ 
elation  of  meosnres  not  before  palatable  to  them.  "  The 
bray  of  Exeter  Hall,"  a  somewhat  overdone  skit  at  a 
religious  party,  lost  Macaulay  his  seat  at  Edinburgh; 
"the  happy  dispatch,"  was  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne's;  the 
"  Cave  of  Adullam,"  Mr.  Bri^ht's ;  the  taxed  motto  for  the 
lucifer  matches,  Ez  luce  lucetlum,  Mr.  Lowe's ;  while  "  the 
three  branches  of  the  upas  tree  "  belong  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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Trb  esecutioni  that  took  place  the  other  day  at  Satory 
are  again  announced  as  positively  the  laat,  and  this  time 
we  trust  the  announcement  niay  prove  true.  In  its  treat- 
ment of  the  Communist  prisoners,  it  seems  to  us  the  French 
Government  has  sinned  as  much  against  sound  policy  aa 
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against  humanity.  We  shall  hard!/  be  Buspected  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  excessei  of  the  Commune,  or  of  feeling  any 

«ickly  sentimentality  on  the  score  of  capital  puoishinent. 
We  protested  against  the  indJBortminate  vengeance  wreaked 
on  the  yanic-Btrickon  crowda  Ihey  found  running  hithur 
and  thither  in  the  Btreets  of  Paris  when  the  troops  made 
their  entry  from  VersailleB ;  but  we  ehould  have  had  little 
or  nothing  to  say  had  tbe  government  made  sweeping  ex- 
amples immediately  Biterwards  of  criminalB  fairly  tried  and 
condemned.  Tbe  government,  however,  has  chosen  to 
proceed  verj  differently,  and  to  court  animadyersionB  it  can 
scarcely  be  indifferent  to.  More  than  nineteen  months  had 
elapsed  between  the  entry  of  the  army  of  Versailles  and  the 
morning  when  these  tjirec  criminals  were  roused  from  their 
sleep  to  be  carried  straight  to  the  place  of  execution.  It  la 
true  that  all  three  were  aware  they  lay  under  sentence  of 
death,  and  that  such  an  announcement  was  possible  any 
morning.  But  with  all  three  the  bitterness  of^death  must 
have  passed ;  time  had  persuaded  them,  and  surely  not 
without  reason,  that  the  sentence  of  death  had  been  com- 
muted. When  Decamp  heard  the  news  he  gave  himself  np 
to  uncontrollable  fury  ;  he  filled  the  prison  with  horrible 
blasphemies  :  he  Tehemently  rejected  all  religious  assist- 
ance, and  he  left  thia  world  mad  with  passion  and  with  his 
heart  boiling  over  with  malignant  feeling.  Yet  perhaps  of 
the  three,  Decamp  had  the  least  reason  for  indignation ;  in 
his  ease  the  misery  of  suspense  doce  not  appear  to  have 
been  prolonged  as  much  as  in  those  of  the  others.  Fenouit- 
lat  had  been  sentenced  to  death  eix  months  before  ;  while 
M  for  Benot,  he  must  have  passed  through  a  tremendous 
series  of  sensations.  In  the  spring  of  fast  year  he  was 
placed  on  trial  with  some  thirty  others  for  complicity  in 
the  assassination  of  the  gendarmes  in  the  Rue  Ilaxo.  We 
chanced  to  Ix!  present  at  the  BittingB  of  that  court-martial, 
and  shall  never  forget  the  terrible  deliberation  with  which 
the  proceedinns  dragged  on.  Day  after  day  and  week  after 
week  those  miserabfe  men  were  brought  up  for  a  few  hours, 
which  were  frittered  away  by  judges  unaccustomed  to  tdie 
evidence,  and  constantly  retiring  for  consultation.  It  was 
believed  amon^  the  prisoners  and  their  counsel,  plausibly 
enough,  that  this  extreme  deliberation  augured  a  leaning  to 
mercy.  As  the  event  proved,  they  were  under  a  delusion. 
As  some  of  the  government  organs  triumpliantly  remarked 
at  the  time,  in  spirit  if  not  in  so  many  words,  the  prisoners 
lost  nothing  by  wwting,  and  that  particular  court  closed  its 
«ow  proceedings  by  an  unusually  sanguinary  sentence. 
The  strain  impoaed  on  the  minds  of  the  prisoners  by  an 
ordeal  so  trying  was  p^nfully  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Ramon,  who  had  been  governor  under  the  Commune  of  the 
prison  of  La  Ro<]uettc.  When  tried  before  for  the  murder 
of  the  Archbishop,  Ramon  had  impressed  the  Bpectatora 
by  a  show  of  resolution  amounting  to  audacity.  On  that 
occasion  ho  had  escaped  with  transportation  for  life,  and 
fl^en  he  was  arraigned  a  second  time  he  foresaw  his  doom. 
When  called  on  to  speak  he  fairly  broke  down,  and  his  con- 
vulsive sobs,  his  pinched  and  drawn  features— showin" 
how  utterly  shattered  were  nerve  and  spirit— persuaded 
the  spectators  that,  whatever  his  offences  had  been,  they 
were  being  expiated  if  suffering  was  expiation.  The  un- 
happy Benot  must  have  suffered  in  like  manner,  although 
his  sufferings  were  longer.  He  was  sentenced  to  dea'ih 
with  Ramon.  His  sentence  was  subsequently  commuted. 
Tried  again  a  second  time,  he  was  capitally  condemned. 
*or  months  he  too  lay  in  his  prison,  until  his  hopes  of  lift 
had  slowly  changed  to  conviction.  Then  one  mornuiT  they 
tell  him  that  his  last  hour  is  come.  While  such  things  are 
possible,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  the  criminal  code  of  France 
no  longer  tolerates  torture.  Mental  anguish  may  be  infi- 
nitely keener  than  physical  torment,  and  the  human  mind, 
with  its  irrepressible  elasticity,  may  be  made  to  suffer  as 
much  and  to  endure  pain  longer  than  flesh  and  blood. 
Capital  punishment  is  a  terrible  necessity  ;  but  the  ineio- 
Mble  Btrennth  of  the  law  owes  some  consideration  to  the 
oriminat.  If  his  doom  b  decided,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  au- 
thorities to  let  him  understand  at  once  that  he  lias  nothing 
more  to  hope  for  in  this  world.  The  greater  his  crimes, 
tte  more  imperative  the  necessity  that  he  should  have  aa 
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quiet  a  time  as  may  be  for  thought  and  repentaDce.  Bnt 
in  France  %  condemned  murderer  is  denied  the  priaoaer's 
last  miserable  refuge  and  medicine  —  the  deep  sleep  Uiat 

fives  him  temporary  oblivion  and  recruits  him  to  anpport 
is  bitter  reflections  on  the  past,  and  the  doabt,  despond- 
ency, or  despair  with  which  he  looks  forward  to  the  futiir&, 
Each  night  he  lies  down  may  or  may  not  be  bis  last-  It 
may  be  the  idea  of  M.  Thiers'  government  tiiat  politic*! 
crimes  should  incur  cumulative  penalties,  inasmuch  as  Haj 
are  directed  against  each  member  of  society.  So  it  wonla 
seem  at  least ;  for  the  suspense  which  is  measured  by  days 
wiLh  ordinary  murderers  was  prolonged  for  months  — 
almost  for  years  —  in  tlie  case  of  these  CommuniBts.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Conservative  Republic  bad  recurred 
for  its  precedents  of  punishment  to  the  worst  days  of  the 
Terror,  and  we  may  refer  those  who  care  to  appreciate  the 
agonies  we  do  not  venture  to  describe  to  Muller's  magnifi- 
cent picture  at  the  Luxembourg.  There  you  may  see  the 
various  passions  of  suspense,  agitation,  rage,  and  despair 
depicted  on  the  faces  of  tbe  motley  crowd  of  "  aristocrats  " 
as  the  greftier  reads  out  the  names  for  the  tuisbrels  of  tbe 
morning,  while  the  jailer  sits  and  looks  on,  unconcernedly  fill- 
ing his  pipe.  It  is  true  that  there  was  one  horror  wanting 
at  the  Conciorgerie  which  added  the  sharpest  poignancy  to 
the  announcements  at  Sator^  — we  mean  tbe  dramatic  ele- 
ment of  surprise.  No  one  in  the  common  chamber  at  the 
Conciergerie  believed  himself  safe,  although  he  hoped  fas 
might  possibly  escape  for  the  day.  The  false  security  wat 
absolute  at  Salary,  and  the  cold-blooded  conduct  of  the  au- 
thorities is  distinctly  responsible  for  the  agitation  of  all  tbe 
three. 

If  the  French  government  seems  guilty  of  cruelty  more 
cold-blooded  than  was  ever  charged  to  the  Commune  when 
the  Commune  was  abusing  its  precarious  power,  at  IcMt 
one  important  extenuating  circumstance  may  be  conceded 
to  it.  It  may  have  shown  itself  culpably  supine  and  indif- 
ferent —  it  may  have  abandoned  itse^tothe  spirit  of  loittei- 
atler  when  embarrassed  by  the  difficulties  of  an  abnonnal 
situation  ;  but  it  is  difficult  not  to  acquit  it  of  (he  a^^n- 
vated  guilt  of  perpetuating  cruelty  with  deliberate  politicsl 
intention.  For  nothing  can  be  more  obviously  impolite  or 
short-sighted  than  these  delays.  Nor  can  we  conceive 
either  arguiqent  or  sophistry  by  which  they  could  be  jos- 
tified,  setting  humanity  aside  altogether.  Al.  Thiers'  tnit- 
sion  was  to  restore  tranquillity  at  home,  and  rehabilitate 
France  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  His  was  a  government  ot 
compromise  and  conciliation  —  so  much  so  that  some  of 
its  members  had  to  bear  the  imputation  of  having  impli- 
cated themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  Commune,  ^e  had 
to  punish  a  savage  insurrection,  it  is  true,  and  au  unfortu- 
nate necessity  it  was.  But  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
which  followed  the  taking  of  Paris  should  have  served  him 
in  one  way  —  it  might  have  justified  greater  leniency  after- 
ward.'', than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  Tberv 
should  have  been  little  difficulty  in  identifying  the  most 
conspicuous  criminals  in  an  insurrection  which  had  lasted 
for  months.  Tlie  most  active  might  have  been  singled  oat 
for  trial ;  and  when  some  had  been  executed,  and  when  a 
certain  number  of  tbe  rank  and  file  had  been  shipped  for 
New  Caledonia,  policy  would  have  brushed  justice  aude 
and  urged  a  general  amnesty.  Hot  blood  might  hare  sim- 
mered Tor  some  time ;  mutual  grievances  and  injuries  midit 
never  have  been  altogether  forgiven  or  forgotten.  But 
even  virulent  Communists  must  to  a  certain  extent  hatm 
accepted  the  consequences  of  unsuccessful  insurrection, 
without  cherishing  inveterate  resentment  for  severities  thm 
would  have  accepted  as  fortune  of  war.  As  it  is,  the  crim- 
inals have  become  objects  of  pity  to  those  who  condemned 
them  most  severely ;  the  tardy  exccuUons  of  Satory  blur 
the  recollection  of  the  murders  of  La  Koquette.  If  evoi 
foreigners  arc  moved  with  indignation,  what  must  be  the 
state  of  mind  among  the  Communists  themselves  and  their 
sympathizers  and  allies  among  the  extreme  BadicabT 
They  have  had  a  terrible  lesson,  which  is  not  over  ;  they  are 
silenced  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform  in  presence  of  t)w 
state  of  siege.  But  it  is  not  dimcnlt  to  surmiae  what  they 
are  thinking,  or  to  predict  what  they  might  do  were  they 
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ever  afrain  t.o  have  llie  upper  hand.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
"  Order  "  may  be  able  lo  hold  ita  own ;  and,  it  mu^t  be  coa- 
fesied,  its  friends  have  given  tbemsclveB  every  inducement 
to  defend  it  strenuously,  for  the  "Terror"  which  would 
follow  upon  anarchy  might  be  terrible  indeed. 


THE  FORMS  OF  WATER. 

ItlBT    AND    RADJ. 

Without  air  lo  breathe  when  brought  into  the  world, 
we  could  only  continue  to  live  a  few  seconds ;  but  without 
water,  we  could  not  even  come  to  life  ;  we  could  not  be  or- 
ganized, nor  grow  up  to  the  point  at  nhicjh  breathing  be- 
comes necessity.  Water  we  are,  and  to  water  we  return, 
quite  ha  much  as  dust  we  are,  and  to  dust  return.  Water 
u,  therefore,  even  a  more  primary  and  indispensable  ele- 
ment  of  our  eiistence  than  air,  if  it  were  possible  to  make 
k  comparison  between  two  absolute  tndispe  usabilities. 

We  know  air  in  one  form  only.  It  is  more  or  less  dense 
or  r&re  ;  more  or  less  devoid  of  color,  according  to  its  slight 
or  considerable  depth ;  more  or  less  laden  with  foreign  Buh- 
stancee,  as  smoke,  dust,  invisible  vapor,  visible  fogs ;  more 
m"  Ims  perceptible  to  our  senses,  through  its  variations  of 
beat  or  cold,  unfelt  calm,  or  destructive  and  irresistible 
motioD.  But  it  is  always  the  same  light,  transparent, 
elastic  fluid,  and  it  defies  us  to  chnnge  it  into  anything 
else.  If  we  decompose  air  into  the  elements  of  wliich  it  is 
a  mixture,  they  still  remain,  like  itself,  aeriform,  gaseous, 

Water,  on  the  contrary  ^besides  being  compounded  of 
elements  which,  unlike  itself,  are  never  either  liquid  or 
solid),  puts  on  more  dissimilar  shapes  than  were  ever 
attributed  to  the  fabled  Proteus.  A  fall  in  temperature  of 
ixAj  half  a  den;ree  will  change  the  yielding  liquid  into  a 
rigid  solid.  Nor  are  its  diverse  forms  cosmopolitan  in 
their  assumption  and  appearance.  Ifot  everybody  has  the 
privilege  of  beholding  them. 

Millions  of  our  (e How-creatures  live  and  die  without  ever 
baTiog  seen  hail,  snow,  or  ice.  Millions  more  never  gaze 
on  ■  glacier  during  their  whole  allowance  of  threescore 
years  and  ten.  If,  by  good  luck,  they  catch  ai°ht  of  one, 
it  impresses  them  with  a  new  sensation,  and,  if  they  be  not 
"  duller  than  the  fat  weed  that  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe 
wharf,"  inspires  them  with  new  ideas. 

There  are  whole  tribes  and  nations  of  men  to  whom  the 
ocean  b  a  thing  unknown.     Dwellers  on  extensive  alluvial 

C'ls  have  to  take  their  notions  of  a  waterfall  Ironi  a 
or  a  mill  weir.  The  great  American  fresh-water  lakes 
—  their  aspect,  phenomena,  fisii,  and  birds  —  are  separated 
from  US  by  a  hemisphere. 

Tlcre  are  regious  where  the  form  which  water  takes 
when  we  witness  its  balloon  performances,  in  the  shape  of 
a  passing  cloud,  is  a  marvel  and  a  rarity.  One  of  Captain 
Marryats  sailors  joyously  hails  the  black  squall  he  meets 

in  the  Channel  because  it  is  "  no  more  of  your  d d  blue 

Aies."  Rain  is  most  partially  and  unequally  distributed. 
Tliere  is  a  spot  near  Bangor,  in  Wales,  where  it  rains  more 
or  less  every  day  in  the  year.  Another,  in  Borrowdale 
cCHnpetes  with  its  rainlall.  At  Ferpignao,  chief  town  of 
the  Oriental  PyTenees,  France,  it  rains  so  seldom. that 
when  the  phenomenon  does  occur  little  boys  and  girls  call 
each  other  out  to  see  it,  and  catch  the  dixtps  on  Uieir  in- 
quisitive tongues. 

In  the  Pampas  there  occur  long  droughts  which,  Mr. 
Darwin  was  told,  are  almost  periodical,  the  interval  being 
about  fifteen  years.  Note  here  that  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons  calls 
attention  to  the  periodicity  of  wet  seasons  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  few  years  since  any  one  who  expressed  be- 
lief in  the  periodicity  of  meteorological  phenomena  re- 
ceived more  critirism  than  crediL  Not  being  much  afraid 
of  satire,  in  1S6S  he  pointod  out  the  fact  that,  of  the  filly 
Tears  between  181S  and  1864  the  wettest  were  '36,  '41,  '18, 
52,  and  '60,  and  that,  out  of  these,  three  were  equidistant, 
giving  what  looked  like  a  twelve-year  period.    iJow  that 


such  speculations  are  more  favorably  received.  It  may  be 

permissible  to  state  that  '72  is  just  twelve  years  af^r  '60, 
and  that  while  this  is  written  it  is  raining  steadily,  with 
plenty  of  inundations  in  plenty  of  quarters. 

In  contrast  with  this,  during  the  "gran  seco "  in  the 
Pampas,  between  the  years  1827  and  "so,  the  vegetation, 
even  to  the  thistles,  failed,  llie  brooks  were  dried  up,  all 
the  small  rivers  became  highly  saline,  causing  the  death  of 
vast  numbers  of  animals.  The  whole  country  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  dusty  high  road.  In  fact,  such  quantities 
of  dust  were  blown  about  that,  in  that  open  country,  the 
landmarks  became  obliterated,  and  people  could  not  teD 
the  limits  of  their  estates.  Disputes  arose  in  consequence. 
Multitudes  of  birds  and  wild  and  domestic  animals  perished 
for  want  of  food  and  water.  The  deer  came  into  a  court- 
yard to  a  well  which  a  man  bad  been  obliged  to  dig  to  sup- 
ply his  own  family  with  water. 

More  than  this,  there  are  localities,  as  in  the  Great 
Desert,  where  it  never  rains  at  all;  also  within  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  Circles,  where  the  deposition  of  water  on  the 
earth  occurs  only  in  die  slmpc  of  snow  (and  that  the  very 
finest)  and  frozen  vapor,  or  minute  particles  of  ice  floating 
in  the  air.     Neither  does  it  hail  there,  hail  being  frozen 

Water  has  even  an  invisible  stato,  in  which  it  increases 
the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.     Amongst  the  traditional 


There  is  no  better  example  of  invisible  water  than  that 
given  by  Doctor  Tyndatl.  At  every  pufiTof  a  railway  loco- 
motive, a  cloud  is  projected  into  the  air.  Watch  it  sharply ; 
you  notice  that  it  first  forms  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
top  of  the  funnel.  Give  close  attention,  and  vou  will  some- 
times see  a  perfectly  clear  space  between  tne  funnel  and 
the  cloud.  Through  that  clear  space  the  thing  whiih 
makes  the  cloud  must  pass.  What,  then,  is  this  tiling 
which  at  one  moment  is  transparent  and  invisible,  and  at 
the  next  moment  visible  as  a  dense  opaque  cloud  ?  It  is 
the  steam  or  vapor  of  water  from  the  boiler.  Every  bit  of 
steam  shrinks,  when  chilled,  to  a  much  more  minute  parti- 
cle of  water.  The  liquid  particles  thus  produced  form  a 
kind  of  waler-dust  of  exceeding  fineness,  which  floats  in  the 
air,  and  is  called  a  cloud. 

And  not  only  is  it  called,  but  it  is  a  eloud.  On  a  chain 
ntains  yon  often  sec  a  bit  of  cloud  fastened,  like  a 
the  summit  of  every  peak,  while  the  intervals  be- 
tween them  remain  perfectly  clear.  The  fact  is  so  familiar 
as  to  have  given  rise  to  popular  names.  The  Wrekin  has 
his  nightcap,  the  Table  Mountain  his  table-clolb.  Doctor 
Tyndall  figures  and  describes  the  cloud-banner  of  the 
Aiguille  du  Dru.  I  have  seen  a  cloud-flag  hang  to  Mont 
Ventoux  for  hours  and  days  together,  apparently  unaltered 
and  unmoved.  But  its  fixity  is  only  apparent.  When  the 
streamer  of  cloud  drawn  out  from  an  Alpine  peak  is  many 
hundred  yards  in  length,  we  wonder  at  its  obstinate  per- 
sistence in  spite  of  a  high  wind  which  may  be  blowing  all 
the  while.  But  in  reality  its  substance  is  ever  changing. 
The  invisible  vapor,  forced  up  the  mountain-side,  is  chilled 
and  condensed  into  fog  at  the  top.  The  banner,  which  is 
incessantly  dissolved  at  the  further  end,  is  incesRantly  re- 
newed at  its  points  of  contact  with  the  peak.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  equalization  of  consumption  and  supply,  the 
cloud  appears  as  changeless  as  the  mountain  to  which  it 
clings.  "  When  the  red  evening  sun,"  write*  Doctor  Tyn- 
dall, "  shines  upon  these  cloud- streamers,  they  resemble 
vast  torches  with  their  flames  blown  through  the  air." 

Air,  at  a  certain  temperature,  can  hold  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  invisible  watery  vapor.  That  is,  the  quantity 
■  tture  contained  by  air  when  saturated  with  it,  it 
it  and  fixed  for  every  degree  of  temperature.  The 
oner  ihe  air,  and  the  hotter  the  air,  the  greater  is  the 
amount  of  cloud  which  can  thus  be  dissolved  in  it.  Con- 
sequently, the  invisible  water-vapor  in  air  becomes  visible 
when  a  lowering  of  temperature,  or  an  increase  of  moist- 
ure, brings  it   (o  the  point  of  saturation.     What  we  call  a 
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clond,  thereCore,  ia  water-yapor  which  tba  air  cannot  ftb- 
(orb  when  it  ia  uturated,  and  whicli  difTeni  from  the  Tipor 
already  absorbed  by  paaiing  ioto  the  itate  which  Doctor 
Tyndall  calls  wster-duit,  consisting,  according  to  recent 
inveatigatioDi,  of  minute  Te>ic!«B  or  bladdcn.  By  watch- 
ing aimall  cloud  which  hangs  low  in  the  air,  we  may 
often  make  a  good  guess  at  the  weather.  If  it  grows 
smaller,  melts  away,  and  is  dissolved  in  the  air,  we  may 
-expect  a  dry  day,  or  at  least  a  few  dry  hours.  If  it  growl 
heavier,  and  amplifies  its  propordons,  we  may  take  our 
umbrella  under  our  arm,  with  the  likelihood  of  having  to 
hold  it  overhead. 

This  change  of  water  from  the  gueout  to  the  molecular 
state  can  take  place  at  any  altitude.  When  it  occurs  at 
(he  ground  level,  we  call  it  fog ;  but  there  is  no  essentia! 
diiltirence  between  a  cloud  and  a  fog.  While  traver«ing 
clouds  ta  a  balloon,  no  resistance  is  K:lt;  the  air  is  simply 
more  or  less  opaque,  chilly,  and  moist,  exactly  ai  happens 
on  the  ground,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fog  or  mist. 
The  same  with  clouds  encountered  on  mountains.  But 
although  there  ia  no  essential  difference  between  clonds 
and  fogs,  there  really  is  one  of  fact  or  circumstance.  A 
fog  is  the  produce  of  a  place  or  locality  in  which  watei^ 
vapor  passes  from  the  invitible  to  the  visible  state ;  a 
cloud  is  a  free  individual  object,  an  unattached  grouping  of 
vapor:  into  forms  so  determinate  that  clouds  are  claseined 
according  to  their  shapes.  The  one  is  fixed,  local,  and 
nniform,  the  other  ia  movable,  and  of  variable  aspect. 

iilxamined  with  a  magnitying  glass,  fog  ia  composed  of 
tiny  bodies  which  are  found  to  consist  of  water  obeying 
the  laws  of  universal  gravitation.  The  water-moleculea 
ore  little  balls,  like  shot  or  melted  lead  fallen  from  a  height, 
or  mercury  spilt  on  a  mahogany  table.  Whether  those 
spherules  are  hollow  or  not  is  a  question  on  which  meteor- 
olon;ists  ore  not  agreed.  Halley,  with  apparent  reason, 
maintained  ihat  they  arc.  The  deadening  of  sound  by 
fog  confirms  the  idea.  Gas  bubbles  in  water  have  the 
game  eScct.  Probably,  in  mists,  the  vesicles  are  mingled 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  tniuute  droplets  of  water. 

Take  a  cup  full  of  any  dark-colored  liquid,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, coffee.  Heat  it,  and  set  it  in  the  sunshine.  If  the  air 
la  calm  a  vapor  rises  and  soon  disappears.  With  a  mini- 
fying lens  globules  ar«  seen  to  rise.  The  imallest  rapidly 
cross  the  field  of  the  lens ;  the  others  fall  back  on  the  sui^ 
&ce  of  the  liquid.  De  Saussure  declares  that  the  little 
vesicles  which  mount  are  so  comiJelely  different  from 
those  which  fall  back  ^ain  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  former  are  hollow. 

Their  behavior  with  lipht  confirms  the  opinion.  Every- 
body has  remarked  the  iridescent  hues  that  gleam  on  the 
surface  of  soap  babbles.  In  order  that  those  colors  should 
appear,  it  ia  optically  necessary  that  the  film  containing 
the  bubble  of  air  should  be  excessively  thin.  Kratzen- 
stein  examined  wilh  a  tnagnifyin<;  glass,  in  sunshine,  the 
vesicles  that  steamed  up  from  the  surface  of  hot  water, 
and  saw  on  their  surface  colored  rings  exactly  like  those 
on  soap  bubbles ;  and  not  only  was  he  convinced  respect- 
ing their  structure,  but  he  was  able  to  calculate  the  thick- 
ness of  their  envelope. 

De  Saussnre  vid  Kratzen stein  tried  to  measure  with  the 
microscope  the  diameter  of  the  vesicles  composing  visible 
water-vapor;  but  hot- water  ateam  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  give  the  same  results  as  natural  fog.  Kaemtz  made 
numerous  measurements  on  mists  ia  Central  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  He  found  that  in  winter,  when  the  air  is 
veiy  moist,  the  diameter  at  the  vesicles  is  twice  as  great 
as  in  summer,  when  the  air  ia  dry.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  satne  month  the  diameter  varies.  The  average  diame- 
ter of  mist  vesicles  may  be  taken  at  one-fiflielh  part  of  a 
millimetre.  The  length  of  a  millimetre  is  three  hundredth 
parts  of  an  English  inch.  Their  minimum  diameter  occurs 
in  very  fine  weather;  when  rain  threatuna,  it  increases; 
and  immediately  before  a  downfall  it  is  very  unequal  in 
the  same  cloud,  protiably  in  consequence  of  the  mixture  of 
hollow  vesicles  with  full  droplets. 

When  we  behold  a  cloud  resolve  itself  into  run  and 
pour  out  thoEuanda  of  gallons  of  water,  we  marvel  that 


such  an  enormous  weight  of  Quid  should -be  capable  of 
suspension  in  the  atmosphere.  The  cause  consists  nmplj 
in  its  extreme  divtsibilitv.  The  fiftieth  part  of  three  hun- 
dredth parta  of  an  Engliah  inch  is  smallness  beyond  oar 
clear  conception;  and  this  is  not  the  minimum,  but  the 
average  sice  of  the  particles  of  water-dust.  Currents  of 
warm  lur  ascending  from  the  earth's  surface  are  quite 
sufficient  to  keep  such  tiny  atoms  afioat.  They  hang  to- 
gether in  groups  and  masses  in  consequence  of  tbnr 
mutual  attraction ',  for  attractive  influences  are  tlw  only 
obvious  explanation  of  the  very  distinct  form*  and  clearif 
defined  outlines  which  clouds  exhibit. 

Thick  fogs  are  sometimes  odorous,  by  impregnation  witb 
diverse  exhalations  pervading  the  lower  strata  of  the  at- 
mosphere. In  Belgium  and  the  north  of  Europe,  they  Dot 
unfrequeotly  smelf  of  turf  In  Taria,  during  the  chilly 
fogs  of  October,  1871,  especially  in  the  evening  of  thie 
14th,  a  most  disagreeable  bunt  of  petroleum  was  paiofdlly 
perceptible. 

The  forms  of  clouds  are  infinitely  diversified,  from  tba 
flat  thick  mist  which  carpets  the  meadow  to  the  bright 
white  flakes  which  hover  in  the  heights  of  the  finnament- 
The  convenience  of  some  sort  of  classification,  for  literary 
and  scientific  purposes,  led  the  meteoralo^at  Howard  to 
give  names  to  the  principal  types,  which  have  been  eener- 
ally  adopted.  Our  commonest  fair-weather  cloud  u  the 
cumulus,  accumulated  masses  aS  white  vapor,  Oasa  piled 
on  Pelion,  Mont  Blanc  on  the  top  of  Chimboraso,  aoiiie- 
timea  with  cauliflower  heads,  called  by  French  saiha* 
"bales  of  cotton,"  with  a  horizontal  and  level  haw, 
Cumuli  are  par  excellence  the  clouds  which  afford  fraa 
scope  to  tho  imagination.  They  offer  promontories  on 
which  angels  might  alight;  they  are  snowy  Alps,  dolomite 
mountain  ranges,  concentrated  glaciers,  wintry  pine  forests, 
dragons,  camels,  flying  chariots  with  demons  hidden  wiiliin. 
Ossian  owes  something  to  the  cumulua  cloud ;  which  alM 
varies  into  the  cumulo-stratus,  a  hybrid  between  the  pore 
vapor  alp  and  the  atratus  proper,  the  long,  horitoDial, 
parallel  banks  of  mist  stretching  across  the  sky,  and 
doubtless  the  self-same  famous  cloud  that  was  once  thought 
"  very  like  a  whale." 

The  cloud  which  gives  long-continued  run,  the  nimboa, 
which,  in  &ct,  is  the  fountain  and  aouree  of  wet  seaaoos^ 
coven  the  whole  sky  with  an  enormous  dull-gray  winding 
sheet.  Its  slightly  undulated  lower  surface  gives  out  aa 
incessant  showery  drip;  ita  heaving  and  Irregular  upper 
suriace  is  invisible  except  (o  ballooniats  who  have  emerged 
alofi  afler  paisiug  through  its  thousands  of  feet  of  thick- 
ness. When  it  comes  creeping  over  the  firmament,  adi«t 
to  all  hope  of  the  afternoon  walk.  Picnics  may  be  put  off 
till  that  day  week,  and  smart  clothing  consigned  to  tha 
wardrobe.     The  nimbus  is  the  world's  wet  blanket. 

All  clouds  are  formed  of  watery  vesicles  more  or  leM 
small,  and  more  or  less  crowded.  But  clouds  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  atmospheric  regions,  whose  temperature  a 
above  the  freezing  point.  They  also  float  in  glacial  alti- 
tudes where  the  vesicular  water  is  congealed  into  naioate 
filaments  of  ice.  Such  clouds,  composed  of  ice  or  snow, 
give  rise  to  the  optical  phenomena  of  halos,  parahelia,  and 
the  tike.  Their  height  above  the  earth  is  very  consider- 
able. When  a  balloon  has  reached  its  greatest  elevation, 
it  does  not  seem  even  to  approach  those  clonds,  whilst  a 
moderate  ascent  carries  the  aeronaut  far  above  the  cumnlm 
and  its  fellow  children  of  the  miat.  Mr.  Glaisher,  at  an 
elevation  of  aome  forty  thousand  feet,  saw  them  hanging 
inapproachable,  overhead.  Such  a  cloud  is  called  a  uirra^ 
a  curl,  a  lock  of  frizzled  hair,  which  approximately  de- 
scribes its  shape.  Country  people  know  tbem  as  "  marcs' 
tails."  By  combination  or  transition,  they  form  the  cirro- 
cumulus  and  the  cirro-stratus.  But  in  fact  all  the  varietica 
of  cloud  may  be  separated  into  two  grand  categories  ;  the 
cumulus,  formed  oF  liquid  vesicles,  and  the  cirrus,  conast- 
ing  of  frozen  particles. 

When  a  cloud  is  about  to  resolve  itself  into  rain,  it 
acquires  increased  density,  grows  darker,  and  (except  in 
the  case  of  hail  or  a  squall)  spreads  over  an  extensive  are^ 
'ra»  water  detached  from  it  would  fall  verticnlly,  if  the  at- 
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moaptiGre  were  calm  and  tlie  drops  aufficicntly  heavy  ;  but 
two  cauaes,  the  wind  and  the  lightness  of  the  nev-boro 
drops,  make  them  fall  obliquely  as  a  sort  of  train  hsngiag 
from  the  cloud,  which  saib  in  advance.  The  productiou 
of  nun  mostly  occurs  when  one  layer  of  cioud  overlies 
another ;  and  it  is  the  upper  cloud  which  determiuoa  the 
precipitation  of  water  from  the  lower  one  " 
oervera  have  remarked  that  when  two  me 


there  any  limit  to  the  rainfall,  so  long  as  a  current  of  cold 
cload  from  one  direction,  say  northeast,  passes  over  an- 
other current  of  wnrm  saturated  cloud  arriviog  continuously 
from  an  opposite  direction,  say  southwest. 

'Ute  formation  of  rain  from  impalpable  molecules,  the 
moderate  altitude  at  which  it  takes  shape  and  consistency, 
the  gradual  increase  of  its  volume  as  it  descends,  and  con- 
aequently  the  slight  force,  and  the  inconsiderable  masses, 
with  which  it  strikes  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  so  many 
proob  of  the  wise  arrangements  with  which  a  beoevolent 
Providence  has  surrounded  us  "  in  this  woaderihl  system 
of  things  that  wa  call  Nature."  Rains,  even  when  exces' 
aive  aod  long-continued,  do  little  injury  to  the  face  of 
a  land,  while  thej  fill  reservoirs,  natural  and  artificial, 
■weelen  and  soften  the  atmosphere,  thoroughly  cleanse  and 
■weep  away  impurities  from  largo  assemblages  of  human 
dwellings,  consolidate  and  fill  up  swamps,  and  gradually 
raise  lowlands  to  a  higher  level.  Inundations  even  are  not 
unmixed  evils,  as  the  valley  of  the  lower  Nile  can  testify. 

What  if  it  had  been  otherwise  I  Tf  rain  came  bodily 
from  the  upper  regions,  to  dash  on  the  ground  with  accel- 
erated velocity,  or  in  sheets,  if  only  one  or  two  inches 
thick,  or  in  masses,  cataracts,  or  water-spouts  I  All  these 
cases  we  can  easily  ima^ne,  and  shudder  at  the  catas- 
trophes they  would  inevitably  produce.  We  can  fancy 
them  the  more  readily  because  there  occur  occasional  devi- 
ations from  the  normal  order  of  things  sufficient  to  make  us 
thankful  that  they  should   be  the  exception  and  not  the 

Rain  is  of  necessity  the  primeval  form  of  actual  water. 
In  its  liquid  state  water  probably  first  appeared  on  earth, 
in  the  midit  of  incessant  explosions  and  long-rolling  thun- 
der, as  rain,  perhapa  scalding  hot,  whether  condensed  from 
■team  or  the  result  of  the  combination  of  its  constituent 
eases,  to  be  immediately  repelled,  in  the  shape  of  vspor, 
from  the  heated  surface  of  such  ground  as  there  was  then. 


have  the  prints  ofearlyrain-droiw  petrified  in  sandstone, 
they  could  not  have  been  the  earliest,  or  anything  like 
it,  because  sand  is  a  product  of  the  mechanical  action  of 
waves  or  watercourses.  At  first  rivers  could  not  be.  The 
rains  that  fell  would  be  recTBporal«d  before  they  could 
combine  into  a  stream  of  any  site. 

Not  only  is  rain  unequally  distributed,  but  the  inequality 
varies  on  the  very  same  spot ;  that  is,  climates  change. 
llie  amount  of  vapor  condensed  into  rain  or  snow  is  liable 
to  increase  or  diminution.  When  Doctor  Tyndall  visited 
the  Mer  de  Glace  last  June,  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
years,  it  exhibited  in  a  striking  degree  that  excess  of  con- 
sumption over  supply  which,  if  continued,  will  eventually 
reduce  the  Swiss  glaciers  to  the  mere  spectres  of  thdr 
finder  selves.  When  he  first  saw  the  Mer  de  Glace,  its 
ice-cliffs  towered  over  Les  Mottets,  and  an  arm  of  the  Ar- 
veiron,  issuing  from  the  cliff's,  nluaged  as  a  powerful  cas- 
cade down  the  rocks.  The  ice  has  now  shrunk  far  behind 
them.  The  ice-vault  of  the  Arveiron  has  dwindled  consid- 
erably. The  ice-cascade  of  the  G^nnt  has  suffered  much 
from  the  ^neral  waste.  Its  crevasses  are  Ktill  wild,  but 
the  ice-cliffs  and  s^racs  of  former  days  are  to-day  but  poorly 
represented.  The  great  Alelsch  and  its  neighbors  exhibit 
umilar  evidences  of  diminution. 

In  the  north  of  Chili,  we  learn  fi-om  Mr.  Darwin,  old  and 
deserted  houses  are  numerous.  Traces  of  indian  habita- 
tions  have  been  discovered  in  many  parts  where  the  land 
is  now  nnfit  for  any  kind  of  cultivation.  On  the  Andes 
tliere  are  many  buildings  at  heights  so  great  as  almost  to 
bonier  on  the  perpetual  snow,  where  tne  land  produces 
abaolately  nothing,  and,  what  Ls  still  more  extraordinary, 


where  there  is  no  water.  Nevertheless,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  houses,  the  Indians  must  have  used  them  as 
their  places  of  residence.  Some  supply  of  water  near  them 
mult,  therefore,  formerly  have  existed.  If  at  the  present 
time  two  or  three  showers  of  rain  were  to  fall  annually, 
instead  of  one,  as  now  is  the  case,  during  two  or  three 
years,  a  small  rill  of  water  would  probably  be  formed  In 
that  great  valley.  And  then,  by  irrigation  (which  was 
formerly  so  well  understood  by  the  Indians),  the  soil  would 
easily  be  rendered  sufficiently  productive  to  support  a  flaw 
families. 

It  is  some  comfort,  afler  a  long-continued  spell  of  wet,  to 
knoiv  from  this  instance  that  an  excessive  rainfall  is  less 
incompatible  with  human  welikre  than  excessive  drought. 


LORD  LITTON  AS  LlTTfiRATEUB. 

'■  Dk  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum "  is  a  good-natured,  if  not 
vary  sound  rule,  but  we  seem  just  at  present  to  be  pushing 
good  nature  rather  fEu-.  It  may  be  wise  to  be  kindly  to  a 
man's  memory ;  it  is  absurd  becaiue  he  is  dead  to  alter  a 
deliberate  estimate  of  his  literary  works.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  say  against  Lord  Lytton  himself,  whose  character 
and  history  will  hardly  be  understood  till  the  memoirs  of 
this  generation  have  been  published;  but  we  are  not  going 
to  admit,  just  because  he  is  dead,  that  a  mighty  genius  has 
passed  away  from  among  men.  That  he  was  a  hard  worker, 
as  careful  a  student  as  rich  men  ever  are,  and  a  man  of 
unusually  wide  and  varied  knowledge,  —  which,  however, 
was  seldom  thorough,  —  may  be  readily  admitted ;  as  also 
that  he  possessed  unusual  power  of  making  a  transcenden- 
tal political  speech  ;  but  all  these  things  do  not  make  up 
genius,  the  mysterious  something  which  every  one  describes 
and  no  one  defines,  and  which  in  our  judgment  was  want- 
ing to  Lord  Lytton.  He  was  one  of  the  cleverest  men 
who  ever  lived,  who  thought  he  must  have  genius  because 
he  knew  so  many  things  that  other  men  did  not  know,  and 
could  do  so  many  things  other  men  could  not  da,  and  went 
about  ever  after  with  a  torch  in  his  hand  hunting  to  discover 
where  bis  genius  lay.  In  every  department  he  tried  he 
achieved  a  measure  of  success,  all  the  more  couKiIing  be- 
cause he  thought  it  greater  than  it  really  was,  but  in  none 
did  be  achieve  a  complete  or  lasting  triumph.  He  wrolo 
plays,  and  two  or  three  of  bia  plays  are  so  cood  that  they 
keep  possession  of  the  stage  ;  but  their  goodnese  is  clever- 
ness only,  the  cleverness  of  keen,  though  shallow  social  ob- 
servation. It  is  this,  coupled  with  a  genuine  admiration  for 
scenic  situa^on,  an  admiration  constantly  apparent  in  his 
novels,  which  makes  his  plays  seem  strong,  but  he  has  not 
added  a  character  to  the  store  of  Eoglish  characters,  or  a 
phrase  to  the  English  wealth  of  racy  colloquialisms.  It  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  ordinary  men  recall  even 
the  names  of  his  personages,  and  we  doubt  if  a  sentence 
uttered  by  any  one  of  them  can  be  found  to  have  worked 
its  way  into  the  language.  The  situntions  are  striking, 
the  dialogues  often  happy,  the  sentiments  sometimes  ele- 
vated, though  more  apt  to  be  inflated  ;  but  it  is  all  ordi- 
nary work,  clever  writioff,  which  will  not  live  as,  to  quote 
a  precise  analogy,  the  best  of  Sheridan's  comedies  will 
live.  Sheridan,  himself  onl^  a  genius  in  his  humor, 
had  in  virtue  of  that  humor  just  me  power,  which  Bul- 
wer  lacked,  of  appealing  to  universal  human  nature. 
You  can  act  the  "  School  for  Scandal "  before  any  au- 
dience, and  they  will  miss  nothing  except  perhaps  the 
true  meaning  of  Mrs.  Candor,  lost  in  a  corrupt  stage 
tradition;  but  try  to  act  "Money"  in.  the  New  Cut. 
Lord  Lytton  wrote  history,  descriptive  history,  but  hit 
"  Athens."  a  book  full  of  rare  and  curious  information, 
as  enjoyable  as  an  old  piece  of  fantastic  china,  may  bo  said 
to  be  absolutely  foraotten.  He  wrote  poetry,  much  of  it 
very  nice  indeed ;  but  with  one  decided  exception,  not  a 
line  of  it  lives  in  the  thoughts  and  imagination  of  men. 
There  is  fancy  often  in  the  '■  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus,"  and 
in  one  passage  depicting  the  misery  of  deathlessness  there 
is  power,  —  power  due  mainly  to  the  author's  lifelong  cod- 
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deration  of  the  effect  that  mysterioua  posilion  would  have 
npon  the  mind,  —  but  only  the  political  aketchea  in  "  'Jlie 
New  Timon"  are  alive.  Those,  we  admit,  have  hioh 
merit,  such  hinh  merit  that  we  are  half  temptea  to  recall 
our  Btateraent  tliat  Lord  Litton  had  not  "emus.  We  are 
DOt  quite  sure  eveci  tu  our  own  minds  that  had  Lord  Lj-t- 
toD  recognized  hia  own  capacities  in  this  direction,  and 
cultivated  them  sedulously.  Had  he  observed  men  lor  their 
lake,  and  cured  himaeli'  in  order  M>  perfect  them  of  hia 
love  for  wordiness,  he  might  not,  aa  a  satiriet,  have  rivalled 
Dryden.  The  sketch  of  Lord  Derby  so  often  quoted  is 
only  clever,  giving  the  popular,  not  the  true  impression  of 
the  man ;  but  that  of  Lord  John  Russell  has  insight. 
When  we  have  all  said  our  say  about  him,  we  shall  only 
have  said  :  — 

"Bui  6Ce  oar  suiesman  when  the  Eleam  is  on, 
And  lapgaid  Johnny  glows  to  glorious  Joim ; " 

e  large  nalnrea  lent, 
oft  misspent" 

Lord  Lvtton'a  satire  lacks  fire,  but  it  is  at  all  events  real, 
and  is  devoid  of  that  sense  of  strain  which  pervades  all 
his  other  work,  and  made  him  write  in  prose  aentiments  or 
apothegms  full  of  capital  letters,  and  either  nonsense  or 
platitudes  dressed  up  in  drawing-room  Carlylese,  and  in 
poetry  such  tumid  and  unreal  stuff  as  the  songs  in  "  Ei- 
enii "  or  "  The  Last  Daya  of  Pompeii." 

AH  the  observations  wo  have  made  apply  in  a  still 
stronger  degree  to  the  vast  mass  of  novels  given  by  Lord 
Lytton  to  the  world.  They  all  display  the  results  of  vast 
and  Tarled  reading.  They  are  all  full  of  a  certain  thin 
pictorial  cliarm  derived  mainly  from  (hat  reading.  Tliey 
are  made  tolerable  by  social  sketches,  some  of  which,  like  Ihe 
bttle  kit-cat  of  Pelham's  mother,  the  account  of  Audley 
Egerton  the  statesman  in  "  My  Novel,"  the  picture  of  the 
lady  who  kept  a  salon  in  tie  aristocratic  quarter  of  a 
country  town  in  "A  Strange  Story,"  and  the  description  of 
Sir  Sydney  Bcaudesert  and  Lord  Castleton  in  "The  Cax- 
tops,*  display  a  aubdued  satiric  power  which,  if  cultivated, 
might  have  indefinitely  increased  Lord  Lytton's  rank  in 
English  literature.  What,  for  example,  can  be  better  in 
ita  way  than  this  passage  describing  the  rich  boy  peer, 
the  Marquia  ol'  Castlelou.  It  is  a  little  long,  but  as  it  is 
by  far  the  most  complete  ilinstration  of  our  view,  we  ven- 
ttire  to  give  it  entire  ;  — 

"  Cdnversaiioi 


[Makch  1, 


succeeded,  by  galvanic  jerhs  and  spasmodic 
•1*119 —  n  uuuiersation  that  Lord  Cnstlcton  contrived  to  tug  so 
completely  om  of  poor  SJr  Sedlcj's  ordinarj  course  of  small 

...  _   .,. harming  personage,  ace u 8- 

>rypha!us  at  hie  own  table, 


ind  polisht:d  small-ulk,  that  thi 
lomed,  as  he  well  deserved,  to  bo 

was  conipietely  silenced.     With  hL  .„ „,  „.„  ,.„,  „^„,„ 

of  anecdote,  his  good-humored  knowledge  of  the  drawing-room 
world,  he  had  scarce  a  word  that  would  lit  into  the  great,  rough, 
serious  matters  which  Lord  Casllclon  threw  upon  (be  table,  as 
he  nibbled  hia  toast.  Nothing  but  the  most  grave  and  prac- 
tical Bubjccis  of  human  interest  -aeemed  to  attract  this  future 
leader  of  mankind.  The  fact  is  that  Lord  Castleton  had  been 
taught  Bverjthing  that  relates  laproptrlg  (a  knowledge  which 
embracea  a  very  wide  circumference).  It  had  been  said  to  him, 
Ton  will  be  nit  immenee  proprietor;  knowledge  is  essential  id 
your  seir-prerervfltion.  Too  will  be  puiiled,  bubbled,  ridiculed, 
duped  every  day  of  jonr  life,  if  you   do  not  make  yourself  ac 

■   ^^..^.  .„.,..  ......L my  is  assailed  or  defended,  im- 

ive  a  vast  stake  in  the  country 
a  of  Europe  —  nay,  of  the  civ- 
I  react  on  the  conntry,  and  the 

-_,-._ --uwj^.u  u,  Lue  greatest  possible  consequence 

to  the  inlcreatB  of  the  Marquis  of  Castlelon.'  Thus  the  state 
of  the  Continent  —  the  policy  of  Metternich  —  the  condilion  of 
the  Papacy  — the  growth  of  Di.sent  — the  proper  mode  of 
deahng  with  the  general  spirit  of  Democroev,  which  was  the 
^idemic  of  European  monarchies  ~  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  agricultural   and   manufacturing  population —com   laws, 

currency,  and  the  laws  that  regulate  wa);c8 ■  criticism  on  the 

leadinc  H]jeBkcrB  of  the  House  of  CommoiiB,  with  some  discur- 
sive oWrvatlons  on  the  importanoo  of  fattening  cattle  — the 
Introduction  of  flax  into  Ireland  —  emigration  —  the  condition  of 
ine  poor— ihe  doctrine*  of  Mr.  Owen- the  pathology  of  pota- 


qaainted  with  all  by'whicl 
pOTcri&hed  or  increased.  : 
—you  must  learn  all  the  ii 
iliied  world  — for  those  in 


e  of  many 


between  potatoes,  panperism,  and  paoiol- 
isni;  these,  and  BUth  like  Btnpeudous  subjects  for  reflection  —  ill 
branching  more  or  less  intncately  from  the  single  idea  of  the 
Castleton  properly  — tbe  young  lord  discussed  and  dispoirfd  of 
in  half-B-doien  prim,  poised  scnlences  —  evincing,  I  must  say  in 
Justice,  no  incoa!iidcrnblG  information,  and  a  mighty  soleniE 
turn  of  nind.  The  oddity  was,  that  ihe  subjects  so  B>lec(cd 
aud  treated  should  not  come  rather  from  some  young  barriei^, 
or  mature  political  economist,  than  from  ao  gorgtons  a  ii]j 
of  the  field.  Of  a  man  less  elevated  in  rank  one  would  cer- 
tainly have  said  — '  Cleierish,  but  a  prig;'  but  there  re»lly 
was  something  so  respectable  in  a  personage  bom  to  such  for- 
tunes, and  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  bask  in  the  annshine^ 
voluntarily  taking  such  pains  with  himself,  and  condescending 
to  identify  his  own  interests— the  interests  of  the  Castleton 
property  —  with  ,ihc  concerns  of  his  leaser  fellow-mortals,  that 
one  felt  the  young  marquis  had  in  him  the  stuff  to  become  a 
very  considernble  man." 

Men  who  never  saw  that  kind  of  person  io  their  livi 
that  sketch  to  be  Uterally  correct,  and  it  is  b 
scattered  throughout  Lord  Lytton's  social  n 
never  remained  long  in  iLis  vein,  —  in  which  he  might  have 
rivalled  Mr.  UisraeU,  —  and  in  iLe  veins  he  morc'aflected 
he  seems  to  us,  we  confess,  poor.  Boys  admire  the  situa- 
tions in  the  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  and  men  mav  recoo^ 
nize  its  knowledge ;  but  compare  it  with  "  Romola,"  or 
even  "  Hypalia,"  and  how  vast  is  the  intellectual  interval. 
The  finest  character,  Nydi a,  the  blind  girl,  is  essentially 
and  intolerably  modem,  while  the  majority  of  tlie  persoo- 
ages  are  mere  lay  figures,  without  originality,  force,  at 
interest  for  the  reader,  except  so  far  as  he  is  interested  in 
sensational,  though  qtiasi-bistoric  aceaea,  and  in  antiqiu- 
rian  research.  And  this  is  by  lar  the  best  of  Lord  Lytton'g 
historie  novela.  "  Eienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes,"  is  a 
failure,  in  spite  of  a  certain  melancholy  grandeur  in  the 
central  figure,  for  we  do  not  recogniie  the  mighty  differ- 
ence between  life  in  the  Middle  Agea  and  life  now; 
"  Hnrold  "  is  admitted  to  be  dull,  and  is  that  most  intoler- 
able of  all  things,  an  imitation  saga  without  uni:onBciou>- 
ness;  and  the  "'Last  of  the  Barons"  would,  but  for  Edward 
IV.,  be  a  tiresome  romance  in  very  stilted  English.  Ed- 
ward IV.  is  really  well  done,  aa  well  done  as  Scott's  fail- 
urea,  e.g.,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  in  "  Anne  of  Geierstein," 
and  is,  we  imagine,  historically  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
account  in  most  histories,  but  as  a  work  of  art,  compare  it 
with  Scott's  Louis  XI.  or  any  of  Dumas'  sketches  of  any 
member  of  the  House  of  Valois,  especially  Charles  IX. 
At  best  we  cannot  say  that  it  would  be  quite  unworthy 
James.  Aa  to  the  criminal  novels,  one  of  them,  *'  Lucre- 
tia,"  has  considerable  power,  for  Gabriel  Varney  is  a  literal 
reproduction  oi'  a  Mr.  Wainwright,  a  "reat  criminal,  whom 
Lord  Lytton  knew  and  understood ;  but  "  Paul  Clifford  " 
is  —  in  all  reverence  be  it  spoken  —  aentimenlal  rubbish, 
infinitely  inferior  as  a  work  of  art  to  the  Macbcath  of  the 
"Beggar's  Opera."  "Pelham"  ia  an  admirable  aocisl 
novel  while  Pelham  is  on  the  stage,  and  an  insufferable 
melodrama  when  he  is  off  it ;  and  altJiough  the  modem 
novels,  "  The  Caxtons,"  "  My  Novel,"  and  the  rest,  are 
lively,  they  are  deformed  by  direct  and  poor  imitations  of 
Sterne,  for  which  Lord  Lytton  had  not  the  requisite  humor, 
and  rarely  rise  above  ordinary  novelist's  work.  Let  any 
one  who  doubts  this  think  what  Thackeray  would  have 
made  of  Roland  Caxton,  or  George  Eliot  of  Squire  Uaid- 
dean,  or  even  Henry  Kingsley  of  Vivian,  ant!  he  will  see 
in  an  instant  the  difference  between  work  iDspircd  by 
genius  and  work  directed  by  mere  cleverness  nnd  knowl- 
edge. Thobest  of  the  whole  is  "The  Cantons"^  though 
in   "What   Will   He   Do  with  Jt?"  we  recognize  great 

merit  in  the  figure  of  Jasper  loosely,  the  modern  bandit, 

and  in  "  The  Caxtons,"  what  is  the  character  of  Fisisti*- 
tus?  We  defy  any  human  being  even  to  form  an  opinion, 
unless  it  be  this,  —  that  he  is  a  much  dresaed<up  edition  of 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  who  ia  a  lay  figure. 

piere  remains  a  group  of  novela  by  Lord  Lytton  upon 
which  a  separate  judgment  must  be  passed,  that  group  of 
which  the  idea  is  to  describe  a  man  released  by  Itosicrn- 
cian  knowledge  from  the  ordinat7  conditions  of  humanity. 
To  Lord  Lytton  the  composition  of  "ZuiODi"  and  "A 
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Strange  Story  "  was,  we  guspect,  a  labor  of  love,  a  work 
into  which  be  threw  the  whole  power  he  posseBsed,  power 
reinforced  by  wide  reading,  and  by  what  appears  to  ub  an 
instinctive  appreciation  of  Oriental  thought.  He  recurred 
to  tbe  subject  again  and  again  at  difleri'.nt  periods  of  bis 
life,  and  in  his  first  sketch  of ''  A  Strange  Story,"  published 
in  Blackicood,  and  in  our  judgment  incomparably  the  best 
piece  of  work  he  ever  did  in  his  life,  ho  forinulatcd  hig 
theory  of  magic.  He  held,  as  tbe  Hindoo  dreamers  have 
alnays  held,  that  it  was  possible  by  continued  exertion  so 
to  intensify  the  will  as  to  give  it  supernatural  power  over 
the  wills  aod  thoughts  of  other  men,  and  even  bring  under 
it,  or  into  relation  with  it,  beings  exempted  from  mortal 
conditions.  This  theory,  if  he  had  fairly  worked  it  out, 
would  have  made  his  two  Rosierucian  studies  remarliablu 
works  of  art ;  but  he  was  unequal  to  the  task,  and  both  in 
"  Zanoni  "  and  "  A  Strange  Story  "  not  only  brings  in  a 
Rosierucian  machinery  in  the  way  of  drugs  of  the  stupidest 
•nd  leant  imaginative  kind,  but  constantly  violates  his  own 
theoiT  \>y  inconsistent  assuinptions,  as,  tor  instance,  mak- 
ing Zanoni  prophesy,  and  giving  to  Margrave  preposter- 
ooB  inlolerftiiL-e  of  pain.  Nevertheless,  in  spile  of  all, 
"  Zanoni  "  and  "  A  Strange  Story  "  are  remarkable  bookn, 
fnli  of  weird  fancies  and  poetic  dreams,  which  one  would 
enjoy  deeply,  but  that  they  are  crossed  or,  as  it  were,  shot 
by  so  many  wilful  absurdities,  Buch  as  the  anti-climax  of 
Uai^rave'a  history,  where  a  supernatural  scene,  worked 
ap  with  the  greatest  and  most  evident  strain,  ends  in  tbe 
appsrilion  of  a  gigantic  Foot.  Lord  Lytton  did  not  see 
that  this  was  frrotesque,  any  more  than  he  saw  tbe  absurd- 
ity of  his  apothegms;  and  in  that  incapacity  of  humor,  of 
perceiving  the  incongruities  of  things,  lay,  wo  believe,  the 
oltiraate  secret  of  bis  failure.  For  be  has  failed.  He  has 
produced  a  vast  mass  of  work  with  many  merits  in  parts  of 
a,  but  be  never  realized  his  own  ideal  of  his  own  literary 
power. 


LOLA.    AN  IDYL. 

Tbe  house  was  one  of  the  nest-like  sort,  low-roofed, 
thatched,  with  latticed  windows  buried  in  greenery,  witli  a 
dove-cote  on  the  gable,  and  rustic  porch  and  veranda.  It 
itood  in  a  forest  country,  and,  with  its  garden,  orchard,  and 
scraps  of  velvety  pasturage,  was  surrounded  on  many  sides 


cattle  loved  to  drink,  trees  lying  in  soft  heaps  against  the 
•ilver-grays  of  cloudland  with  a  mysterious  blue  mist  behind 
their  boles. 

The  morning  glitter  was  on  everything  as  the  master  of 
the  house,  going  out  with  his  do^,  stopped  and  spoke  over 
the  low  garden  wal!  to  his  wife,  who,  with  hands  in  her 
apron  pockets,  was  standing  gazing  attentively  at  her  bee- 
hives. 

"  Let  Fan  have  the  satin  for  this  time,  but  she  most  try 
(o  do  with  less.     Our  living  is  too  expensive." 

"  I  have  just  been  thinking  of  where  we  can  economize," 
replied  the  wife,  in  an  irritated  tone.  "  We  are  too  many 
in  the  house  for  one  thing.  It  is  time  that  girl  Lola  was 
earning  her  bread." 

"Hamphl"  said  the  husband;  "I  think  she  earns  it 
already.     She  saves  you  a  nursery  governess." 

"  I  can  leach  the  children  myselti"  was  the  reply ;  "  and 
their  sisters  must  learn  to  help.  Lola  geta  nothing  from  ua 
hut  food  and  shelter.  It  would  be  only  fair  to  let  her  go 
into  the  world." 

"  She's  a  shy  thing,  and  is  better  where  she  is.  Besides, 
what  would  become  of  Granny's  children  7  " 

Tbe  husband  and  wife  bad  walked  slowly  from  tbe  bee- 
hive* to  the  bouse,  and  stood  under  a  lattice  window,  which 

"  Talking  of  Granny,"  said  the  husband, "  how  long  is 
Gray  going  to  stay  at  Koselands  ?  He's  a  good  deal  here, 
"Vt  he  ?  '' 


"  He's  Tery  pleasant  company." 
"  And  our  girli  are  attractive." 


"Nonsen.se  I  How  little  you  know  of  your  own  children! 
I  have  brought  upmy  girls  to  have  their  feelings  under 
prudent  control.  There  is  no  mistake  about  his  footing  in 
this  family." 

"  Well,  I'm  plad  you're  all  so  prudent,  for  he'd  be  the 
better  of  a  good  wife.  He's  a  good  fellow,  and  a  clever 
fellow,  (bough  poor  as  Job." 

The  porch  swallowed  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  tie 
master  went  0^  whistling  ;  and  then  a  face  leaned  forward 
and  looked  out  of  the  lattice  window,  pale,  but  with  a  sort 
of  undcrglow,  giving  a  warm  charm  to  its  dimpled  soft- 
ness, with  darkness  and  depth  about  the  eyes,  and  bright- 
ness about  the  hair  which  tbe  sunshine  now  illuminated 
with  a  genius  for  love  in  every  curve  of  it,  and  a  sort  of 
golden  light  wavering  across  the  steady  eyes  and  grave 
though  happy  mouth. 

"  Thank  God,  i  am  not  a  young  lady  I  "  murmured  Lola, 
taking  her  fingers  out  of  her  ears,  where  she  had  placed 
them  all  too  late.  "  What  would  they  think  if  they  knew 
what  he  said  to  me  yejterdav  7  " 

She  rose  up  quivering  at  the  recollection,  nearly  touching 
tbe  slant  roof  with  ber  bead  in  her  pride.  The  room  was 
dark,  and  scarcely  large  enough  to  hold  I^ta  and  a  glase 
of  flowers  and  some  woodcuts  framed  with  plaited  twigs 
on  tbe  dimly-lighted  walls. 

"  He'd  be  the  better  of  a  good  wife,"  s^d  Lola,  echoing 
tbe  words  that  had  come  up  to  her  through  the  ivy,  "  but 
he's  poor  as  Job,  and  so  the  fine  ladies  leave  him  to  me. 
I  wonder  what  it  would  be  like,  being  a  good  wife  to  a  man 
as  poor  as  Job.  There  would  be  a  good  deal  of  scrubbing 
and  rubbing,  I  dare  say  ;  but  I'm  ready  for  it  if  I'm  wanted. 
Thank  Heaven  I  am  not  delicate  I  "  feeling  her  firm  pliant 
wrists  with  her  clasping  fingers.  "  I'd  an  soon  cook  the 
dinner  as  do  worsted  work  any  day.  It's  well  I  have  no 
elegant  tastes ;  making  common  things  look  pretty  is  the 
finest  I  have.  I  have  rather  a  good  appetite  "  (ruefully), 
"  but  then  I  could  live  on  bread  and  milk.  I  can  cook  ;  I 
can  wash ;  and  I  ran  make  clothes.  The  smallest,  tiniest 
cottage,  an  easy-chair  and  a  plain  one ;  wine  for  him,  milk 
for  me  ;  an  evening  lamp,  bookcase,  garden,  good-hum'or, 
plenty  of  flower.i "  — 

Lola's  thoughts  wandered  away,  and  lost  themselves  in 
the  <lelights  of  the  home  she  was  sketching.  She  shook 
herself  out  of  her  dream  with  a  low  laugh  of  undoubting 
happiness.  "  Chicks  will  be  waiting  —  Granny  will  scold  I 
She  adjusted  her  white  calico  dress,  plucked  a  crimson 
rose  tbut  was  hanging  over  the  sash,  and  fixed  it,  with 
artistic  fingers,  in  her  bosom,  smoothed  a  wilful  ripple  out 
of  her  shining  hair,  took  a  sun-burned  straw  hat  from  a 
peg  on  tbe  wall,  and  went  out  of  the  small  chamber,  and 
out  of  tbe  house- 
Granny's  house  was  handsomer  than  that  nest-like  one  in 
which  Lola  lived  on  sufferance.  Granny  was  not  rich,  but 
she  liked  to  keep  up  a  certain  old-fashioned  grandeur.  In- 
deed, none  of  these  people  in  this  forest  country  considered 
themselves  as  people  who  were  certainly  poor.  Granny 
must  have  trips  to  London,  and  two  horses  in  her  carriage, 
and  her  son,  who  lived  in  the  nest-bouse,  would  have  been 
veiy  well  off  only  that  Fan  must  have  her  satin  dress,  and 
he  his  hunters.  Lola  was  the  richest  of  them  all,  with  her 
little  lodging  for  nothing  under  tbe  ivy,  and  her  slender 
wage  for  teaching  two  small  orphan  cousins,  whom  Granny 
had  taken  to  herself,  l^ola  was  the  only  one  amongst 
them  who  knew  how  to  enjoy  her  life. 

Lola's  way  lay  through  a  green  laac,  across  fields,  over 
the  river  on  a  rustic  bridge,  and  then  plunged  into  a  wood, 
through  a  blue  tunnel  hollowed  among  leaves,  where  the 

Cwas  moist  and  brown  with  dew.  Then  she  entered 
lands,  which  deserved  its  name,  and  went  into  the 
house  witii  tbe  perfume  of  thousands  of  roses  hanging 
about  her.  Granny  was  a  wilful  old  lady,  who  loved  Blac 
ribbons  in  her  cap,  and  old  china  in  her  cabinets,  and  who 
could  scold  and  pet  little  people,  and  sometimes  big  people 
too.  She  was  somewhat  severe  upon  grown-up  young  IblkB, 
unless  they  happened  to  get  sick,  when  she  became  an  angel. 
Arthur  Gray  was  an  invalid  when  she  first  made  his  ac- 
qu^ntance,  and  people  said  this  was  why  she  took  auch  a 
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&ncr  to  him.  He  wat  a  loii  of  a  distant  connection  of  the 
famUy,  dropped  bj  chance  into  their  Mten  —  clever,  poor, 
and  with  no  friendi.  The  ladiea,  hearing  he  waa  BcientiGc, 
had  at  first  stood  a  little  in  aire  of  him,  with  an  idea  that 
■eience  la  uncomfortable ;  but  Gray  had  been  presented  to 
Granny  by  the  most  famous  scientilic  man  in  London.  We 
do  not  sny  that  Granny  would  not  Lave  been  kind  to  him 
if  she  had  picked  him  up  in  the  gutter,  yet  the  great  man 
had  his  weight  when  he  did  choose  to  step  into  the  icale 
of  the  young  man's  chances  of  finding  favor  among  his 
kiosfolk. 

Granny  was  utting  in  her  dainty  antique  drawing-room 
at  the  head  of  a  table  drawn  up  in  a  cool  cdrner  under  the 
shade  of  green  blinds,  her  work-basket  before  her,  her  chil- 
dren on  either'side  with  open  books,  and  Arthur  Gray  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  pencil  in  hand.  He  waa  now  no  loojier 
an  invalid,  and  was  supposed  to  be  pluming  his  wings  lor 
some  wonderful  flight  in  the  regions  of  scientific  discovery. 
By  the  sidelong  looks  of  awe  which  Granny  was  casting 
towards  him  over  the  rims  of  her  spectacles,  she  evidently 
thought  he  was  at  this  moment  deep  in  some  abstruse  cal- 
culation ;  but  he  was  only  scribbling  faces  in  his  pocket- 
book.  He  had  a  broad,  square  brow,  and  troubled  eyes, 
and  a  mouth  which  betrayed  a  character  resolute  and  ten- 
der. He  was  a  man  who  bad  a  great  Ititure  before  him  — 
of  hard  toil,  heartache,  and  fame. 

Ixila  was  late.  Granny  pointed  to  the  timepiece,  and  the 
lessons  began.  Lola's  voice  waa  low  in  asking  the  ques- 
tions, and  the  children's  tones  were  shrill  in  giving  the  an- 
swers. Granny  rapped  with  her  kuitting-needle  on  the 
table  when  things  were  not  going  so  aa  to  please  her. 
Arthur  Gray  remained  for  the  study,  and  liis  study  was 
Lola's  &ce.  Lola's  voice  grew  lower,  and  GntDoy'a  raps 
fell  fast  upon  the  board.  Arthur  Gray  suddenly  got  up, 
and  left  the  room. 

He  walked  out  on  a  terrace,  and  paced  up  and  down. 
Life  waa  at  this  moment  a  tangled  skein  to  him  He 
wanted  to  have  for  his  own  that  sweet  woman  in-doorg  who 
was  teaching  the  children,  yet  how  was  be  to  have  her 
without  blightinft  his  career  ?  Marriage  meant  poverty, 
struggling,  uncongenial  drudgery,  and  Arthur  had  had 
enough  of  it  from  childhood  up.  Genius  was  stirring  within 
him  ;  opportunity,  at  this  moment,  lay  invitingly  before 
him.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  which  inviteJ  him  to 
join  a  scientific  expedition  to  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
A  few  months  ago  such  an  offer  would  hare  been  hailed  aa 
the  realization  of  his  sweetest  dreams.  But  now  there 
was  Lola.  Success,  power,  fame,  all  to  be  swept  away  by 
a  woman's  hand.  Only  this  morning,  aa  he  sat  scribbling 
at  the  table,  he  had  declared  to  himself  that  the  thing  was 
monstrous,  fliat  it  could  not  he ;  but  Lola  had  walked  into 
the  room,  and  he  bad  felt  at  once  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
walk  band  in  hand  with  her  instantly  into  the  valley  of 
death,  than  to  set  out  on  any  sunny  path  to  fortune,  leaving 
her  behind. 

He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  when  Lola  and  the  children 
came  out  of  Granny's  house,  and  ran  off  towards  the 
woods.  Thu  children  fixim  the  next  house  met  them  with 
dinner  in  their  bags ;  for  this  was  to  be  an  out-door  holi- 
day, while  the  elders  of  both  families  dined  with  a  neigh- 
boring maznate  of  the  land.  The  children  were  wild  with 
glee,  Lola  less  wild  than  was  usual  on  such  occasions.  The 
children  tried  to  light  a  fire  to  roast  their  chestnuts,  but 
failed,  and  Lola  lay  in  the  grass,  her  hat  tilted  over  her 
mouth  and  eyes,  and  listened  to  the  happy  humming  of  the 
insects.  Hie  children  cheered  suddenly,  the  breeie  blew 
Lola's  hat  aside,  and  here  was  Arthar  Gray  coming  to  join 
them. 

This  was  like  one  of  the  old  primeval  days  when  the 
Garden  of  Eden  bloomed,  and  before  sorrow  came  into  the 
world.  Gray  made  a  great  fire,  and  screened  it  with  thick 
boughs,  so  that  the  sun  could  not  put  it  out.  The  children 
shrieked  with  delight,  the  chestnuts  hissed  and  Spluttered, 
the  thrushes  sang,,  the  quail  away  in  the  meadows  below 
sent  up  a  salisfiea  comment  on  the  state  of  things,  and  the 
lilies  flapped  their  golden  winga  wantonly  down  in  the 
river.     Toe  purple  ^stance  that  girded  the  forest  world 


looked  as  iovltingas  the  beautifbl  future  which  yonng  eyes 
see  in  dreams.  The  sunshine  reddened  on  the  boles  of  tbe 
trees,  and  on  two  faces  that  leaned  towards  each  other 
often  across  the  beads  of  tbe  children.  Dinner  was  eaten 
in  the  grsas,  with  dock-leaves  for  dishes,  and  Arthur  Gray 
told  stories  to  the  children  about  wonderful  places  and 
things  which  arc  to  be  found  on  this  moving  globe ;  showed 
them  glittering  caves  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  deserts  with 
a  fierce  aun  brooding  over  their  blighted  flats,  and  a  flrine 
camel  carrying  dark-faced  men  and  women  out  of  reach  of 
a  burning  death ;  and,  again,  regions  where  the  stars  glitter 
big  above  mountains  of  ice,  and  the  white  bears  wander 
from  block  to  block  of  snow  in  the  lonely  seas.  The  chil- 
dren listened  with  bated  breath.  Had  Mr.  Gray  sees 
these  places  7  Should  he  ever  see  them  ?  No,  he  thought 
not ;  be  should  never  see  them  now.  Yet  that  letter  from 
tbe  band  of  explorers  burned  unanswered  a^nst  hia  heart. 

Twilight  came,  and  the  little  foreat  party  went  home  fin- 
achoolroom  tea.  Aa  they  walked  through  the  tunnel  of 
leavea  the  children  ran  on  before  to  have  uie  kettle  boiling 
and  Ijola  and  Gray  walked  through  the  purple  bollow, 
alone  togedier.  They  did  not  speak  muili,  but  walked 
close  together,  hand  in  hand,  slowly,  and  with  full  hearts. 
Arthur  thought  of  nothins  bat  that  Lola's  band  was  in  his ; 
Lola  Ihouaht  of  nothing  but  that  be  had  taken  that  hand, 
and  it  could  help  bim.  As  they  turned  from  the  shade  into 
the  open  space  lighted  by  a  last  glaring  reflection  froio  the 
vaulsned  sun,  a  gorgeous  troop  M  moving  clonda  waa  sail- 
ing along  the  horizon,  purple  and  crimson-edged,  npon  a 
sea  of  gold.  Tbey  had  taken  a  shape  like  the  pleasure- 
galley  of  some  ancient  Eastern  queen,  and  floated  solemnly, 
aa  if  to  music  not  heard  on  earth.  Something  like  thia  waa 
suggested  to  Lola's  mind  as  the  lovers  stood  still  to  look, 
but  Arthur  saw  only  the  expedition,  sailmg  awajf  wiihont 
him  to  shores  unknown.  For  now  he  had  made  up  hia 
mind  indeed.  Let  them  go,  said  Arthur  Gray ;  he  would 
have  Lola  for  hie  wife. 

Next  day,  when  the  young  governess  went  to  Boselandi 
to  give  tbe  lessons,  Artdur  was  already  on  his  way  to  Lon- 
don to  explain  to  his  exploring  friends  that  he  could  not 
join  their  party.  He  would  arrange  some  maltere  of  biud- 
ness,  and  return  to  the  forest  country  and  aak  Lola  to  be 
his  wife.  He  thought  he  knew  well  what  she  would  ai>- 
swer.  There  was  only  one  woman  in  the  world  who  wonld 
venture  to  share  his  poverty,  but  she  was  the  only  woman 
he  wanted,  for  she  was  Lola.  When  the  girl  amred  at 
Granny's  house  she  found  the  old  lady  walking  up  and 
down  Uie  path  with  a  gold-headed  stick  and  a  lai^  par»- 
col,  and  a  face  of  much  unusual  perturbation. 

"I  have  nven  tbe  children  a  holiday,  and  they  are  mak- 
ing hay  in  ue  meadow,"  said  Granny  to  Lola.  "  I  am  go- 
-    '  -  talk  with  you.     I  have  got  at  last,"  she  CMi- 


in  Paris,  where  you  n 
prove  yourself  in  Frencti.  For  a  girl  who  baa  to  earn  her 
bread  such  improvements  are  deairable,  and  yon  cannot  go 
on  expensive  b'ipa,  as  your  cousins  can.  I  have  a  letter 
here  from  the  gentleman  who  engages  ^ou.  He  will  wait 
for  you  till  to-morrow,  when  you  must  join  him." 

Lola's  cheeka  had  become  white.  She  reflected  for  a  few 
momenta,  and  then  raised  her  eyes  gravely  to  the  old  Udy'a 
face  saying,  — 


"Id 


It  go. 


Now,  Lola,  listen  to  me.  You  are  only  a  connection  ef 
thia  family.  1  have  always  treated  you  as  if  yon  were  my 
grandchild,  and  if]  could  have  done  more  for  you  1  should 
have  been  glad,  but  I  am  too  poor." 

"  I  should  not  have  accepted  more,"  said  Lola. 
Don't  be  pert,  miss,  with  vour  should  nots  and^cannota. 
■     "sk  of  y 


Cu.     Arthur  Gray  I 
t  his  business  is  I  " 


I  have  some   quest: 


"  No,"  said  Lola. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  h.e  has  asked  you  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  But  be  has  done  just  the  same,  and  you  expect  that  In 

It  ask  you  when  he  comes  hack  f  ** 

"  Yes,''  said  Lola. 
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"  And  you  iron't  go  away  to  earn  your  bread  becaoBC  you 
ore  noting  to  be  a  mill-etone  rouod  a  poor  man's  Dcck? 
You  are  resolved  to  wreck  completely  all  the  hopes  he  had 
cherished  before  he  met  you  ?  " 

A  dreadful  look  had  come  into  the  young  girl's  eyes ; 
ihe  put  her  hand  dbzily  to  her  head. 

"  lou  silly  child,  don'l  you  see  that  he  is  a  poor  man ; 
no  one  could  he  poorer  except  yourself.  If  he  were  an  or- 
dinary man  this  ought  to  deter  you,  for  he  would  have  to 
toil  in  a  way  you  know  little  about  to  give  you  bread  to 
eat  He  is  not  a  common  man,  but  with  a  great  career  be- 
fore him,  that  is,  if  you,  a  chit  of  a  girl,  do  not  step  in  to 
■poil  it.  He  is  too  generous  to  tell  you  this  perhaps,  but  I  ' 
have  DO  scruple  in  hurting  you  when  it  ought  to  be  done." 

"  Tell  me  about  his  career,"  said  I<ola. 

"The  great  person  who  introduced  me  to  him  in  Lon- 
don," contioued  Granny,  "  said  to  me,  '  This  will  be  a  dis- 
tinguished man  in  a  few  years  hence,  if  he  only  regains  his 
health,  and  keeps  himself  free  of  encumbrances.  I  shall 
keep  an  eye  ODnis  career  and  push  him  onward  if  I  can.' 
Gray  talked  to  me  about  it  during  our  journey  down  here ; 
told  me  all  his  hopes  while  I  was  petting  and  taking  care 
of  htm.  I  said,  '  You  must  beware  of  a  foolish  marriage.' 
'The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  me,'  was  his  an^ 
9*er.  '  I  hope  you  have  nothing  dangerous  down  in  your 
couatry?'  1  remembered  only  my  grand-daughters,  and 
that  they  were  a  great  deal  too  sensiEle  to  take  any  inter- 
est in  him.  I  never  thought  of  you  at  all,  child ;  yet  here 
yon  are  doing  the  mischief,  being  neither  wijie  for  your  own 
interests,  nor  generous  in  looking  to  his.  You  have  ruined 
him  go  completely  that  he  is  gone  to  refuse  an  offer  which 
would  have  given  him  fame  and  fortune  bad  you  not  been 

"  What  is  that  offer  ?  "  asked  Lola. 

"  An  expedition  is  sailing  next  week  to  the  North  Pole, 
or  somewhere  thereabouts.  What  they  are  going  to  do  I 
am  not  sure  about;  but  they  are  scientific  men,  and  they 
have  induced  Arthur  Gray  to  he  of  their  party.  A  few 
ihort  weeks  ago  he  would  have  looked  upon  any  one  who 
bad  preventoa  his  accepting  this  as  an  enemy.  Now  he 
goei  to  London  to  refuse  it,  in  order  that  he  may  pin  him- 
self to  drudgery  and  obscurity  for  life;  that  he  may  live  in 
repining  over  what  you  have  selfishly  forced  upon  him,  he 
being  tar  too  generous  to  disappoint  you." 

Lola  did  not  answer  a  word,  but  stood  with  her  face 
tamed  away,  looking  into  the  forest ;  then  slowly  turned 
■way  and  b^ain  walking  like  a  sleep-walker  towards  an 
opening  in  the  trees.  Granny  looked  after  her  angrily,  too 
fall  of  Arthur's  wrongs  to  have  any  pity  for  the  girl  whom 
the  counted  his  enemy.  "  An  obstinate  monkey, '  she  said 
to  herself,  wrathfuUy,  and  muttered  her  way  back  to  the 
house,  wliilc  Lola  spent  two  long  hours  alone  in  the  forest. 
Unly  the  trees,  and  the  river,  and  the  singing  grass  saw 
her  struggle ;  when  she  came  back  to  Granny  her  face 
looked  gray  and  old.  "  I  will  ioin  tbegentleman  to-night," 
•be  aaii^  "  and  go  to  Paris  with  him." 

Now  that  Granny  was  triumphant,  a  new  feeline  of  pity 
ume  into  her  heart.  But  she  knew  she  had  done  her  duty, 
and  that  Lola  was  braving  well.  She  patted  the  girl  on 
the  shoulder,  and  sent  her  home  to  pack  up  her  things,  and 
made  vague  promises  in  her  own  mind  that  something  good 
must  certainty  be  done  for  Lola. 

When  Gray  came  back  from  London,  there  was  no  Lola 
in  the  forest  cotmtry,  and  Granny  expluned  to  him  how 
pnidently  the  girl  had  acted. 

"  You  could  not  expect  of  her  that  she  would  not  seize  a 
good  offer  when  it  presented  itself,"  she  said.  "  It  is  very 
well  for  men  when  women  are  found  with  a  httle  common 
sense.  She  will  have  advantages  in  Paris,  and  will  make  a 
good  marri^e.  tiola  is  a  wise  girl,  and  as  for  you,  you 
wiUgetoverit." 

"  Certainly,"  sud  Arthur ;  "  he  would  not  interfere  with 
any  woman's  prospects." 

And  then  he  also  went  alone  into  the  forest,  and  com- 
plained that  the  world  had  never  seen  a  faithful  woman. 
rhe  pass  si^ied  again,  and  a  smile  curled  the  edges  of 


the  leaves  of  the  trees,  but  not  a  thing  hinted  to  him  of 
Lola's  sacrifice.  That  night  he  was  again  in  London,  and 
the  next  day  he  sailed  willi  the  expedition.  As  ho  looked 
over  the  ship's  side,  ambitious  hopes  rose  in  his  heart,  and 
subdued  the  pain  that  would  have  lingered  still.  The  sea- 
foam  gathered  over  the  past  of  a  few  monlhs.  The  sun  of 
the  old  world  set  brilliantly  upon  what  lay  behind  him  ;  a 
summer  dream,  blue  miats,  dancing  trees,  sunny  idleness, 
children's  voices,  and  a  woman's  face  &amed  in  the  purplo 
shadow  among  leaves. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MEL  BUCKLE. 

EDiNBOvan,  January,  ISTS. 
I  BEAD  with  great  interest  the  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Buckle,  in  Tht  AOtenceam  of  the  21st  ult.,  and  I  quite 
sympathize  with  your  feelings  of  disappointment  at  the 
want  of  personal  traits  of  character  and  specimens  of  his 
remarkable  conversational  powers,  so  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  in  Miss  Taylor's  biographical  notice  of  that  emi- 
nent writer,  prefixed  to  his  miscellaneous  works  recently 
published.  It  so  happened  that  I  and  two  companions 
ascended  the  Nile  at  Che  same  time,  —  not,  indeed,  in  the 
same  boat ;  but  we  left  Cairo  about  the  same  date,  and,  on 
various  occasions,  stopped  at  the  same  places,  where  I  had 
various  opportunities  of  meeting  Buckle  and  making  his 
acquaintance.  I  afterwards  met  him  at  Cairo,  when  our 
Nile  voyage  was  over;  eubsequcntly  at  Suez,  when  he  waa 
on  his  way  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra ;  and,  lastly,  I  spent 
several  days  with  him  at  Jerusalem,  shortly  before  his  de- 
parture on  the  fatal  ride  through  Svria,  to  the  fatigues  of 
which  his  strength  proved  unequal,  and  to  the  efiects  of 
which  he  shortly  after  succumbed  at  Damascus.  I  regret 
exceedingly  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  I  profited  much 
lees  than  I  might  have  done  by  the  opportunities  thus  pre- 
sented to  me  of  preserving  specimens  of  that  wonderful 
capacity  for  talk  with  which  he  was  eifled.  Buckle  had 
been,  indeed,  a  Helluo  Librorum  ;  but  ne  was  much  more : 
his  reading  had,  as  shown  by  the  lengthy  list  of  references 
prefixed  to  his  "  History  of  Civilization  in  England,"  been, 
ID  truth,  enormous;  but  these  almost  innumerable  books 
bad  not  only  been  read,  but  they  had  been  fully  digested 
in  his  mind,  and  the  valuable  products,  stored  by  his  woo- 


hcsitation  in  saying  ho  was  the  best  talker  I  ever  met.  I 
never  longed  but  when  in  his  company  for  my  conntryman 
Bozzy's  somewhat  questionable  talent  of  reporting  privaU 
conversation.  He  was,  however,  not  merely  a  goi^  talker, 
he  was  an  excellent  listener  as  well.  He  even  liked  a 
little  modest  contradiction,  as  serving  to  bring  out  his  own 
dialectic  skill  to  greater  effect.  If,  indeed,  ho  saw  symp- 
toms of  conceit  or  of  impudent  dogmatism  on  the  part  of 
an  opponent,  be  was  down  upon  him  like  a  sledge-hammer ; 
and  1  have  often  pitied  a  poor  wretch  who  had  to  submit 
to  be  pounded  to  pieces  by  him,  though  I  must  say  the 
vicUm  generally  richly  deserved  it.  He  had,  besides,  an- 
other adtnirable  trait  of  agood  conversationist,  —  he  never 
prosed,  and  woe  betide  him  who  became  prosy  in  his  com- 
pany. In  a  single  lutid  sentence  or  two  he  took  up  the 
threads  of  the  arguments  over  which  the  proser  was  driv- 
elling, and  compTetoly  shut  him  up,  by  clearly  explaining 
to  the  company  what  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  his 
being  able,  in  any  reasonable  time,  to  make  clear  himself. 

We  left  Cairo,  in  the  dahabeafa  Fortunata,  on  the  S3d 
of  November,  1S61 ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  29th  that  Mr. 
Buckle's  boat,  a  large  iron  dahabeah,  formerly  the  prop- 
erty of  Abdallah  Pasha,  came  up  and  passed  us.  As  she 
passed  us,  running  before  the  strong  Etesian  wind,  we  saw  an 
elderly-looking  gentleman,  clothed  in  clerical  black,  and 
two  boj's,  on  deck.  The  elder  of  Ihe  party  was  engaged 
in  playing  backgammon  with  one  of  the  youngsters ;  and, 
in  ignorance  of  who  the  occupants  of  the  boat  might  be, 
we  naturally  set  them  down  as  a  ti<tor  and  bis  two  pupils. 
The  iron  boat  kept  in  company  with    us  for  some  days. 
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but  we  did  not  come  into  direct  contact  with  her  occapnntB, 
and,  indeed,  only  learned  from  two  English  clergymen, 
who  were  the  teoanta  of  another  dahabeati,  abo  in  com- 

Biny  with  ufl,  oo  the  2d  of  December,  that  she  carried  Mr. 
ucKle.  For  wHue  days  we  had  fine  northerly  breezes, 
and  we  made  rapid  progress.  Shortly  after  passing  Girgeh 
we  came  to  a  Mussulman  saint,  sitting  very  nearly  in  puris 
naturalibuii,  beside  a  fire  on  the  river  bank,  where,  it  was 
alleged,  he  had  sat,  without  ever  entering  a  house,  for 
fifteen  years.  It  is  the  custom  for  all  the  boats  ascending 
the  river  to  slop  and  pay  a  visit  to  this  holy  man,  and  he- 
stow  some  baksliuah  upon  hini.  The  iron  toat  was  a  short 
way  ahead,  and  we  were  all  curiosity  to  see  what  Mr. 
Buckle  would  do.  He  never  shifted  his  course  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  paid  his  contributions  to  Sheik  Selim  with  a 
flowinir  sheet.  Anything  else  he  would  doubtless  have 
considered  as  yielding  too  much  to  that  clerical  influence 
he  so  much  deprecated. 

It  was  not  till  we  reached  Esneh,  where  we  remained  a 
day,  that  I  actuatty  made  Mr.  Buckle's  acquaintance.  It 
was  on  board  the  Canopus,  the  dababeah  of  the  two  clei^- 
men,  that  I  was  introduced  to  him.  I  found  him  smoking 
Latokia  out  of  a  large  red  clay  pipe,  with  an  extremely 
loD<T  cherry  stalk,  which  ho  had  found  on  board  the  boat, 
anf  which  he  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy.  Hiough  he 
■moked  conlinuousiy  during  our  interview,  he  was  by  no 
means  solely  occupied  by  that  recreation,  for  he  talked 
nearly  as  continuouaiy.  A  good  deal  of  the  time  during 
which  we  were  on  board  the  Canopus  tcuether  he  spent  in 
maintaining  that  a  constitutional  country  like  England  was 
never  so  well  governed  as  when  the  sovereign  was  either  a 
dibancM  or  an  imbecile.  In  proof  of  this  rather  paradox- 
ical position  he  instanced  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Third 
and  Charles  the  Second,  to  whiuh  we  owe  our  Habrai 
Corpus  Act,  and  one  he  stil!  more  admired,  ile  non  com- 
bwtruio  Hereticoa;  and  those  of  George  the  Second  and 
George  the  Third,  as  the  reigns  in  which  we  had  made  the 
greatest  progress.  With  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  of 
E^ypt  and  other  absolute  monarchs  it  was  quite  diSereot, 
for  tJiey,  if  energetic  men,  could  do  what  they  liked  with 
the  resources  of  the  countries  they  governed,  and  thus  leave 
to  posterity  such  wonderful  monuments  of  their  munif- 
icence as  wo  had  recently  been  admiring  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  ^      ^ 

Subsequently,  during  the  same  visit  to  the  Canopus, 
some  reference  being  made  to  modern  spiritualism,  Mr. 
Buckle  graphically  narrated  his  experiences  during  a 
Monce  at  which  he  had  been  present  shortly  before  leaving 
London.  This  tiance  took  place  in  the  house,  he  said,  of 
a  cabinet  minister,  who,  he  was  quite  satisfied,  would  not 
have  lent  himself  to  any  collusive  trickery  to  faciliUte  the 

goceedings  ot  the  mediums.  The  chief  of  these  was  Mr. 
ome,  and  various  marvellous  phenomena  were  produced, 
more  particularly  the  floating  a  largo  circular  drawing- 
room  taUe  tn  mid-air.  These  manifestations  Mr.  Buckle 
was  unable  to  eapWn  on  any  known  physical  laws. 
"  But,"  he  added,  "  while  I  cannot  admit  there  is  anything 
supernatural  about  them,  I  think  it  quite  possible  there 
m^  be  a  development  of  some  new  force  well  worthy  of 
scientific  investigation."  He  afterwards  mentioned  Uiat 
Mr.  Home  called  on  him  shortly  after  this  seance,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  anxious  that  he,  a  man  well  known  in  the 
literary  world,  and  recognized  as  no  granter  of  propositions 
he  haa  not  duly  examined  for  himself,  would  take  up  the 
subject  ot  spiritualism,  and,  after  sufficiently  testinif  the 
reality  of  its  phenomena,  —  in  doing  which  Mr.  Home 
offered  every  assistance  in  bis  power, —announce  to  the 
world  to  what  conclusion  he  had  come.  Mr.  Home  volun- 
teered that  whenever  Mr.  Buckle  wished  it,  he  would 
i«adily  come  to  bis  house,  and  perform  his  experiments 
there,  so  that  there  mi^t  be  no  suspicion  of  apparatus  or 
collusion  being  employed  to  deceive  him.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Buckle  told  us  he  was  so  pleased  with  Mr.  Home,  that 
he  was  quite  willing  to  agree  to  his  proposal,  but  that  the 
second  volume  of  his  book  being  then  nearly  ready  for  the 
press,  his  time  had  been  so  occupied  with  it  that  he  was 
quite  unable  to  take  the  subject  of  spiritualism  up  before 


bis  health  brake  down,  and  he  was  compelled  to  le«v 
England.  But  he  was  resolved  to  investigate  it  on  hi 
return  home,  —  a  return  which,  alas  I  never  look  place. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  I  came  in  contact  witli  Mi 
Buckle  was  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  island  of  £U 
phantine,  where  we  found  him  surrounded  by  a  crowd  e 
women  and  children  purchasing  at  enormous  prices  que* 
tionable  scarabiei  and  other  antiques.  So  far  from  appeal 
ing  narrow,  as  he  has  been  accused  of  being,  he  seemed  t 
me  rather  too  lavish.  Indeed,  he  paid  3,000  piastres  for . 
common  country  boat,  in  an  unclean  and  dilapidated  con 
dition,  to  take  him  from  Mocatta  to  the  second  cataract 
His  own  dababeah,  being  iron,  could  not  be  taken  up  tin 
first  cataract  without  great  risk  of  damage,  which,  had  i 
occurred,  could  not  be  repaired  so  far  up  the  river.  Al 
the  resources  of  Assouan  were  put  in  requisition  by  tb 
governor,  to  whom  Mr.  Buckle  had  a  letter,  hut  not  an  incl 
of  glass  could  be  found,  and  the  faulty  windows  had  to  bi 
pasted  up  with  old  newspapers  wlucfa  he  had  brought  witt 

While  lying  at  Assouan,  waiting  for  the  ascent  of  tht 
first  cataract,  we  called  on  BIr.  Buckle  on  board  hia  iron 
boat  We  finind  her  lai^  and  comfortable,  as  she  ought 
to  have  been,  considering  that  he  paid  £60  a  month,  in 
addition  to  having  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  shifting 
into  another  at  the  cataract  Our  two  neighbors  trom  the 
Canopus  joined  us,  and  we  had  a  long  and  interesting  talk 
on  literary  matters,  of  which  the  only  reminiscences  Ihave 

E reserved  are  the  following  :  Mr.  Buckle  remarked  that 
e  thought  Mr.  Froude's  estimate  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was 
very  near  the  truth.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  popular 
monarch,  and  much  respected  by  the  nation,  notwithstand- 
ing his  Bluebeard  tendencies.  Talking  of  Mr.  Kingsley's 
"  Hypatia,"  he  said  we  owed  much  to  the  schools  of  Alex- 
andria. It  was  there,  he  said,  that  the  eclectic  philosophy 
was  Grsl  taught  which  has  culminated  in  that  of  Cousin 
in  France  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  Scotland.  These 
schools  were  at  their  best  when  the  philosophers  were 
driven  from  Athens  by  the  closing  of  the  schools  there  by 
Justinian.  Buckle  incidentally  mentioned  that  burning  (at 
witchcraft  was  only  abolished  in  England  in  1737,  and 
that  shortly  before  that  date  a  man  bad  been  sentenced  W 
this  horrible  death  in  Smithfield. 

Like  many  other  studious  men.  Buckle  was  a  great  U 
drinker.  He  told  us  that  only  one  lady  he  knew  cou 
make  tea  properly,  and  that  he  had  taught  her.  Even  si 
sometimes  committed  a  mistake,  and  spoilt  a  brewing  t 
not  sufficiently  seasoning  the  spoon  with  which  sht  , 
tea  into  the  pot  Mr.  Buckle  expressed  a  wish  that  1 
would  accompany  him  through  the  desert  to  Sinai,  and,  ^ 
possible,  to  Petra.  As  circumstances  put  it  out  of  m 
power  to  take  so  long  a  journey,  I  was  obliged  relnctantfl 
to  decline  this  very  tempting  offer. 

Except  seeing  Buckle  start  fnm  Mocatta  in 
boat, — and  shabby,  tattered,  and  dirty  she  looked, — 
came  no  more  in  contact  with  him  during  our  furtb 
ascent  of  the  river.  Wc,  indeed,  met  his  boat  on  ' 
descent  from  the  second  cataract  on  the  3d  of  Jannar 
1862,  and  exchanged  salutes  with  her,  as  is  the  rule  of  ll 
river ;  but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  converse  with  h 
occupant  till  I  called  on  him  at  Ramleh,  near  Cairo,  whel 
he  was  living  on  board,making  preparations  for  his  jounH 
through  the  desert.  I  was  much  amused  with  hia  costuia 
He  still  wore  the  old  swallow-tailed  black  coat  I  had  t 
him  with  previously  ;  but  instead  of  the  decorous  w 
shirt  which  had  always  previously  formed  part  of  his  di 
he  now  wore  a  flannel  shirt  of  Sob  Roy  tartan,  that 
black  and  red  check.  This  garment  he  seetned  very  pw 
of,  and  told  us  it  was  one  of  a  parcel  he  had  ordered  0 
from  England,  flannel  shirts  having  been  recommended 
him  as  the  onlv  convenient  wear  in  the  desert.  His  mes 
ure  had  not  been  very  accurately  given,  and  the  hJO 
gaudy  sleeves  of  his  shirt  protruded  ever  so  for  over  n 
wrists,  and  beyond  those  of  his  clerical-looking  i 
Buckle  was  at  this  time  a  singularly  old-looking  man 
his  years.  Extremely  bald,  and  very  much  bent,  he  wou 
have  easily  passed  Iot  nigh  threescore,   while  he  was 
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■ealitj  twenty  jear*  younger.  Amoag  the  Nile  travellers 
if  that  year  he  oIwhtb  went  by  the  appellation  of  "  Old 
inckle,"  when  in  raaUty  he  was  a  juTCDiIe  when  compared 
rith  many  ofus.  He  was  much  interested  in  a  saddle  with 
1  back  U  it  he  was  getting  constructed  ia  Cairo  for  the 
amel  he  was  to  ride  through  the  desert.  Subsequently,  I 
earned,  it  proved  a  failure,  and  that  he  had  to  ride  a 
lonkey  most  of  the  way,  the  rough  motion  of  the  camel 
leia^  too  fatiguing  for  his  weak  frame.  I  think  I  only  saw 
ii.  Buckle  once  in  Cairo  during  Oie  several  weeks  I  re- 
lajned  there.  lie  continued  to  n-re  on  board  his  boat  at 
lamleb,  with  no  companions  but  the  two  boys,  until  his 
ireparacioDs  for  the  desert  were  complete. 

On  the  4lh  of  March  I  again  met  Buckle  at  Suez, 
rhich  place  he  had  reached  by  rail  from  Cairo,  to  meet  his 
ingoman  and  camels  OQ  their  way  ia  Stnai.  After  the 
Me-d'kSu  dinner  of  that  day  at  the  Peninsula,  and  Orien- 
sl  Hotel,  we  had  a  long. discussion  on  the  subject  of  the 
liferent  races  of  men  being  originally  distinct  or  all  de- 
ired  from  one  stock.  Buckle  seemed  to  lean  strongly  to 
be  Utter  view  of  the  question  ;  and  when  the  opposite 
raa  rather  too  strongly  maintained  by  a  gentleman  present, 
could  not  but  admire  the  able  and  effective  manner  in 
rhich  Mr.  Buckle,  iu  a  few  pithy  sentences,  closed  a  discns- 
bn  likely  to  become  disagreeable.  "  Parcere  subjectis  el 
U«Uar«  superhos  "  w^,  inaecd,  on  every  occasion  the  rule 
»  sdopted  in  the  employment  of  his  dialectic  skill.  Neit  ■ 
liy  1  saw  Mr.  Buckle  start  by  boat  for  the  Wells  of  Moses, 
ome  miles  down  the  Red  bea,  where  his  camels  were  wait- 
ng  for  Mm  en  route  for  Mount  Sinai. 

Ob  the  12th  of  April  Mr.  Buckle  arrived  at  Jernsalem, 
laving  visited  Petra  on  his  way  from  Mount  Sinai.  He  put 
ip  U  the  hotel  where  I  was  residing,  and  as  he  always 
hned  at  the  lable-d'&Sle,  I  had  many  opportuuities  of  con- 
tnation  with  him,  but  I  regret  to  find,  on  referring  to  my 
onmal,  that  1  have  kept  out  very  few  records  of  them. 
)n  Ihe  14th,  I  accompanied  him  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Jepulchre,  and  assisted  him  in  buying  a  number  of  rosaries, 
ude  of  the  fruit  of  the  Doum  palm,  crosses,  seals,  paper- 
mUn,  and  such  like  articles,  made  from  the  wood  of 
Koonl  Olivet,  offered  for  sale  in  the  square  before  the 
Imrch;  in  all  of  which  he  showed  more  interest  than  I 
bonld  have  anticipated.  Next  dav  at  dinner  he  swd  he 
Hd_ received  a  letter,  I  think  from  'Thackeray  himself,  infj- 
■atiDg  his  resignation  of^the  editorship  of  the  ComhUlf  and 
ut  he  propos^  devotinghimself  to  writing  a  life  of  Queen 
^ne.  On  Good  Friday,  Buckle  came  in  too  late  for  din- 
ia,iDd  had  in  eon  sequence,  his  food  served  cold,  at  which 
•  was  very  wroth.  To  judge  from  the  gusto  with  which 
» talked  Mthe  many  capital  dinners  he  had  eaten  in  Lon- 
loQ,!  think  he  had  a  good  deal  of  the  ^ourmef  in  his  tastes. 
le  was  not  a  great  eater,  but  he  was  rather  fastidious  in 
'hit  he  ale.  He  told  me  he  never  got  a  first  class-dinner 
*•  married  man's  house,  the  only  unfavorable  remark  on 
Mtrinony  I  recollect  hearing  him  make.  He  talked  also 
1  great  deal  about  ciphers,  saying  that  no  cipher  had  ever 
leen  invented  which  two  men  then  in  London,  Wheatstone 
Aa  De  Morgan,  could  not  find  out. 

On  the  19th  of  April  I  went  with  him  to  the  Church  of 
be  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  see  the  so-ealled  miracle  of  the 
■esceat  of  fire  from  heaven  into  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour, 
■here  the  Greek  patriarch  is  shut  up  atone.  As  usual. 
We  was  B  great  crowd  of  Greek  pilgrims  crushing  and 
rowding  the  floor  of  the  church  in  a  very  unpleasant  way. 
Tiroi^h  the  American  Consul,  J  got  Buckle  a  place  where 
e  could  see  at  his  ease  without  being  hustled  about. 
Jter  we  came  out,  I  asked   him  what  he  thought  of  it. 

A  great  deal,"  said  he  ;  "  pious  frauds  have  been  coneid- 
rri  allowable  in  all  ages  of  the  Chureh."  I  had  a  long 
ilk  with  him  after  dinner  on  Christianity  :  he  said  he  be- 
eved  the  New  Testament,  after  eliminating  the  supernat- 
ral;  that  he  considered  Jesus  Christ  the  greatest  teacher 
nd  ciiilijer  of  mankind  that  ever  lived  ;  and  he  even  ad- 
ittted  that  there  was  that  in  his  teaching  which  it  was  dif- 
cnlt,  indeed,  impossible,  to  account  for  without  believing 
ba  to  be  divinely  inspired.  In  reply  to  a  question  who 
e  placed  next  as   a  civilixer  of  mankind    he  answered 


without  hesitation, "  William  Sbakspeare."  He  afterwards 
said  he  had  never  known  but  one  real  atheist,  and  that  he 
was  a  cabinet  minister. 

On  the  atst,  I  lefl  Jerusalem  for  Jaffa,  and  before  doing 
so,  parted  regretfully  with  poor  Buckle,  who  was  himaeU' 
just  starting  for  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea.  His  last  words 
to  me  were,  that  his  health  being  now  reestablished,  he  was 
anxious  to  get  home  to  finish  his  work  on  Civilization, 
which  he  an^cipated  he  could  not  complete,  according  to 
the  plan  he  had  laid  down  in  his  own  mind,  in  less  than 
sixteen  volumes.  In  a  week  or  two  afterwards  he  lay  dead 
at  Damascus.  J.  A.  Lonomobb. 


FOREIGN  NOTES- 


Ekolahd  likes  the  American  sleeping  cars  and  is  adopting 
them  on  her  principal  railways. 

Two  Enelish  sisters  named  Pratt  have  josC  put  np  their 
shingles  as  dentists  in  Berlin.     They  draw. 

The  ex-Empress  of  the  French  is  about  to  leave  Camden 
Place,  but  will  continne  to  reside  in  England. 

M.  DuKAL,  the  Paris  gentleman  who  attempted  to  commit  sui- 
cide, is  now  out  of  danger—  of  doing  i[  again. 

Faoii  Florence  is  announced  the  death  oF  Pietro  GJannone, 
the  well-known  patriot  and  poet,  at  the  age  of  eighty.six. 

SioHOK  Di  Rossi,  the  illagtrioei  Koman  antiquary,  has 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  notable  work  on  the  Christian 
mosaics  oF  Rome. 

Thit  want  to  cdt  down  Qaeen  Victoria's  income  to  the  sum 
paid  [e  the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  thus  reducing  her 
to  abject  poverty. 

His  late  Imperial  Majesty,  Napoleon  III.,  hss  been  added  to 
Madame  Tnssaud's  collection  of  wax-works.  Such  is  lifb  —  or, 
rather,  such  is  death. 

A  SCBNB  in  "  La  Poule  anx  (Euk  d'Oc  "  —  a  fairy  piece  at  the 
Paris  Gait^  —  is  greatly  applauded;  all  the  characters  engaged 


■Q  or  musical 


Tbb  Ga^atta  tTIIalia,  the  official  Joarnaf  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  gravely  announces  that  the  Emperor  of  Ibe  French  was 
attended  in  his  last  momenls  by  the  English  priest  "  Goddam,'' 

Mm.  JoRN  RcsKiH,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Eononiiy  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, has  been  reelected  to  the  office  of  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Art  at  Oxford,  without  opposition- 

A  SDCCBSSPDL  evasion  of  the  Prussian  order  forbidding  the 
display  of  the  tricolor  was  recently  made  at  StrasboniB  by  three 
young  ladies  who  walked  around  the  streets,  one  dressed  in  red, 
another  in  white,  and  the  third  in  blue. 

The  Court  Joumai  says  —  and  in  this  inslance  it  probably 
imports  its  wit  from  "  the  Stales  "  —  that  Professor  Agasui  hav- 
ing stated  that  Niagara  would  run  dry  in  about  nineteen  een- 
tnriee,   the   hackmen   at  the   Falls  immediatdy  raised    their 

Sasdoc  is  hard  at  work  shifting  the  scene  of  his  play  from 
America  to  England,  as  be  well  knows  that  however  much  tlie 
French  Government  dreads  hnrting  the  feeling  of  "  Uncle 
Sun,"  it  cares  very  little  fur  the  snsceplibiliiies  of  "John 
Boll." 

It  has  been  dedded  to  destroy  all  the  plates  of  f  umer's  en- 
gravines,  which  have  lately  been  rescued  from  destruction,  and 
are  lo  be  sold  next  March  in  London.  Thus  intending  pur- 
chasers will  fbel  that  they  are  baying  what  no  one  will  be  able 
to  buy  again. 

Tbb  Saiurdoji  Bettiem Mjt:  "The  new  and  neat  household 
edition  of  the  poems  of  Whittier,  the  Quaker  poet,  politician, 
and  philanthropist,  does  crecUt  10  the  publiabers,  and  can  be 
recommended,  as  at  once  cheap  and  gowl,  to  the  anther's  Eng- 
lish admirers." 


London  Docks  u 


It  any  apparent  result. 


Dgle 


EVSRY  SATURDAY, 


[Mabch  1, 


A  MOHCHBKT  to  ChopiD  is  tbout  M  be  cTeclcd  in  W&n>w,lii( 
naUl  ciLj.  The  eoDmittce  in  Vienna  are  railing  fandi  Ibr  the 
•MtQB  (o  BeetboTBD  for  ths  Aaitrian  capital. 

A  Fbknchhav,  DBmed  Odile  Harlio,  hai  inrented  an  appa- 
ntai  called  an  epiriette,  br  which  over  tour  hundred  chickena  can 
b«  fed  in  an  hour,  and  lalled  in  ihiM  weeki  for  the  market. 
The  birds  are  much  priied  bj  coDnoiuean,  and  are  known  in 
the  markets  as  PoaltU  dt  Phanii, 

"Ih  order  that  ererj  possible  retpecl  should  be  paid  to  the 
&milj  of  Napoleon  III.,  the  Rfgiscrar-Gcneral  deputed  Dr.  Fair 
b>  go  to  Chisclhnrst  aad  record  the  dealb  of  tbe  lata  Emperor." 


The  sbooting-gBlteries  in  Paris  have  ninliijilied  rapidly  of 
lale,  and  all  are  well  patronized.  The  invanable  lai^l  ii  a 
PniiSian  soldier  with  a  cbimaej  clock  clasped  to  hisDosom. 
Thai  is  rather  safe  practice.  &ome  lime  ago  the  desire  to  shoot 
the  Frassian  soldier  was  attended  bj  disagreeable  consequences. 

The  lady  to  whom  M.  Rochefort  was  married  under  such 
tragic  circumstances  a  couple  of  months  ago,  jusl  before  she  re- 
ceived the  Jut  sicraDicnl  of  the  Charch,  bos  recovered  her 
health,  and  is  now  able  to  walk  about  Venailles.  The  good 
effects  of  marriage  are  worthy  of  making  a  note  of  bj  all  inTa- 
lida. 

interested  in  the 
emauVipatioD  of  women,  and  is  rtpoiied  lo  hate  been  farorable 
to  their  wishc*.  Females,  it  is  understood,  will  shortly  be  eligi- 
ble to  act  as  clerki  io  the  post  and  telegraph  offlcca  of  the  em- 

Thb  sale  of  the  late  Harshal  Vaillant's  library  occumd  last 
month  at  the  rooms  in  the  Hotel  Dronot,  Parii.  Tbeeolleo- 
tion  comprrsed  a  nnmber  of  historical  works,  some  of  which  for- 
merly befonHd  to  Napoleon  I.,  and  coninincil  notes  in  the  great 
Emperor's  handwrilins ;  also  a  nnmbir  of  rare  maps.  The 
prices  paid  were  high. 

Pabib  possesses  a  living  microscope  in  the  shape  of  a  little 
gaiain  living  at  Clichy,  who  can  discover  animalculn  in  water 
when  they  are  completely  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  of  olhert. 
To  show  that  tliere  is  no  deception,  he  draws  what  he  proftaies 
—  ' cope  being  applied  lo  the  water,  the  — 


wings  IS  thoronghly  proved. 


Thb  Court  Jounal  of  January  18  fays  ;  The  Hotel  Dronot 
was  this  week  crowded  by  the  rich  and  actiitie  to  inspect  the 
collection  of  pictnres  and  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  late 
Tbfopbile  Gautier,  abont  to  be  offered  for  sale.  Tbe  collection 
is  most  interesting,  and  no  doubt  will  reaiiie  a  latge  sum  of 
money.    There  ore  rare  pictures  by  the  best  artists  of  the  day. 


This  mar  be  called  a  decade  of  excavations,  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  the  site  of  Troy,  or  the  spot  which  is  believed  to  be 
inch,  were  not  explored.  Dr.  H.  Scbliemann  began  to  dig  there 
about  a  year  ago,  and  hit  results  promise  to  be  considerable. 


level,  there  were  found  the  ruins  of  a  house  which 
bomt,  tt^ether  with  tbe  skeleton  of  a  woman,  and  her  orna- 
ment* of  gold,  the  bones  of  a  child,  and  a  vast  number  of  tiles. 
Nbtxb  was  there  in  Paris  such  an  outcry  against  lamrr, 
never  were  so  man^  attempts  mode  to  inculcate  in  ladies'  mindi 
the  propriety  of  simple  dressing,  as  since  the  period  of  the 
Commune,  Any  one  who  strolls  along  the  Boulevards  may  see 
In  the  window  of  a  tuagaiia  dt  tmattauUi  dresses  of  black  tulle, 
embroidered  by  hand,  which  cost,  when  made,  S240  each, 
which  are  liable  to  tear  in  trying  them  on,  and  which  a  fashion- 
able lady,  even  if  ther  did  not  tear,  could  not  WLar  on  more 
than  two  occasions  without  losing  her  character  u  a  woman  of 
fiishion. 

An  auction  of  an  nnuinal  kind  took  place  the  other  day  in 
London.  The  whole  of  ihe  magicul  apparatus,  wardrobes,  cnri- 
osities,  and  "  properties  "  of  Professor  Anderson,  "  The  WiMrd 
of  tbe  North,"  were  disposed  of  by  pubtic  aaclion,  the  sale 
attracting  a  large  gathering  of  the  members  of  the  Ibeiitiicfil 
"  profession  "  in  Liverpool.  The  articles  oflbred  included  the 
entire  paraphernaliB  of  a  magician,  amongst  the  lots  being 
magic  fans,  card  and  cigar  cases,  cabineti,  chairs,  tables,  lan- 
terns, muskets,  eic.  The  bidding  was  very  spirited,  and  some 
of  the  lol»  fetched  very  large  prices. 

Tbk  invuion  of  France  by  the  Germans  baa  had  a  cnrioos 
infln«K«  on  the  flora  of  the  former  coantry.    A  large  nnmber 


and  by  other 


ign  fdantt,  chiefly  from  the  Sonlh  of  Europe,  Ihe  seeds 
ch  were  brought  by  the  invading  army  along  w'-"-  ' — — 


oeigbborbood  of 


I  rung  up 
i-es  either  temporarily  or  peraa 
e  published  a  "FlonilaOfc- 


r  forage  or  other 


tbem  belong 


1  Paria  ■ 


Two  French  hotani 
sidionalit,"  or  flora  of  tbe  lw< 
erto  Dnknown  to  the  district. 
to  families  of  plants  employed^ror 
pnrposes. 

A  cuRiouB  discovery  has  just  been  made  by  a 
though  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  benefit  whicn  eiioer  mi- 
manflv  or  the  cruslaceous  fish  operated  Qpou  will  derive  fron 
it.  M.  Chantran  has  long  been  engaged  in  studying  tbe  nal- 
ursl  history  and  physiology  of  the  crawfish,  and  from  a  P*F? 
juBl  read  out  before  ihe  Academy  of  Sciences  it  seenu  that  this 
carefnl  observer  has  found  out  that  when  ^oung  crawfish  arr  Ac- 
prived  of  their  eyes,  new  ones  will  grow  in  the  inturral  beiwcei 
the  shedding  of  two  shells,  and  this  in  a  perfectly  normpJ  bsh- 
ion.  But  when  adults  are  operated  apcm,  the  regcncraltan  of 
the  eye  Is  slower  mi  more  irr^lor,  and  not  only  is  tbe  or^aa 
generally  deformed,  but  two  tjta  often  take  the  place  of  tme. 


Sfeiiiho  of  Bulwer,  the  AiAbuemi  says  that  the  following 
inscription,  hitherto  unpublished,  is  emblaioncd  round  the  ban- 
qnetting  hall  of  his  old  ancestral  home  of  Knebworth.  Tba 
words  are  these  :  — 


Zaugbttt  (pfii,    aianhn  ttmnb. 

MiXt  ai  fltuc  ebm  l9$m- 

SttD  ttt  ipiirts  tb«t  ttplutDf  B* 

mtra  tbr  tiMitl  Oamt  Mr*  btlsb, 

Xf  Its  Mp  lit  ttlem  mas  <>*• 

Je»  no  iBlntic,  Am  3U«f  Sen- 
Tux  Japaneae  Ambassadors,  who  are  travelling-  tfaroogh  Ba~ 
rope  in  order  to  study  the  refined  civilization  of  modem  aocielj, 
were  present  lately  at  the  Paris  Opera  at  the  performance  irf 
"  Robert  le  Diahle.  During  the  interval  which  precedes  the  bal- 
let ihey  were  taken  behind  the  scenes,  where  they  were  mobMi  so 
make  a  close  investigation  of  European  civilization,  and  to  ob- 
serve what  goes  on  behind  the  curtain.  There  tbey.fosod  them- 
selves  amid  a  Crowd  of  ladies  and  girls,  with  cheeki  poipted  with 
pink,  Hima  and  shoulders  with  white,  the  comers  of  the  ncs 
and  [be  eyebrows  with  black,  the  lips  and  ears  with  carmrae. 
the  hair  with  yellow,  with  feet  imprisoned  in  instruments  of  tw- 
tura  of  white  satin,  their  bodies  coveted  with  a  ulkcn  wA 
and  a  morsel  of  gauie,  and  their  arms,  necks,  and  beads  with 
copper  omameniB  and  artificial  gems.  All  these  ladiea,  who 
hold  that  all  Orientals  must  be  poaseeson  of  incalculable  wcslth, 
offered  their  smilea  as  gracefully  as  their  painted  face*  mniM 
permit.  The  Japanese  withdrew,  filled  with  admiration  at  lb* 
marvels  they  had  been  permitted  to  witness. 

pKBBAra  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  Duty  derive  some  oligbt  cob- 
solaijon  for  the  equivocal  reception  afforded  to  "  La  Femtoe  dt 
Claude  "  in  the  recent  dedsion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  whiek 
has  had  to  eonsider  some  very  conSicling  evidence  about  tba 
TiM,  of  an  apartment  at  Neuill^.  Some  years  ago  he  nude  ihi 
acquaintance  of  a  family  residing  close  to  him  in  that  &voriB 
Parisian  suburb,  and,  in  return  for  some  little  kindness  w  bid 
they  showed  him  during  sn  illness,  assisted  them  in  tbe  paymeal 
of  their  rent  while  they  were  in  difflculliea.  So  ready,  in  Ak^ 
was  be  with  his  purse,  that  the  proprietor  came  to  look  a\t» 
him  as  the  actual  tenant,  and  when  M.  Dumas'  friends  aDk-hl 
their  apartment  lo  Catullus  Mend^,  the  son-in-law  of  Th^opiub 
Gautier,  he  still  continued  to  act  as  intermediary  between  dw; 
latter  and  the  landlord.  At  tbe  b^inning  of  the  war  H.McDdck 
lefi,  and  the  apartment  has  remaiued  vacant  ever  ainoe.  Tbt. 
landlord  sued  H.  Dumas  for  the  amount  due  until  the  u 
tion  of  the  original  tenant's  lurm  in  March  of  last  year,  d 
ing  that,  as  sll  the  payments  and  receipts  had  been  mad«  ia  hk 
name,  he  was  responsible.  There  was  also  some  complaint  vu^ 
that  during  M.  Mend^'  occupation  the  walli  had  been  ddteet 
with  Chinese  inscriptions,  which  turned  out  to  be  qnotatioi* 
from  Confucius.  In  the  end,  H.  Alexandre  Damas  was  let  ol 
scot-free,  while  M.  Mend^s  had  to  pay  a  quarter's  imt,  wid 
which  sum,  no  doubt,  the  Chinese  inscriptions  can  be  got  rid  ol 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  all  Ihe  adullerMed  food  is  not  ilg 
America.  We  End  this  sardonic  paragraph  in  a  London  JodI 
nal :  "  We  seem  lo  be  gradually  accumulating  a  ilock  of  infol 
mation  with   regard   to   what  are  cupbemiaticaUy   known   a 
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■trkdcKereli' which  cannot  Ul  to  b«  of  mach  Mrrice  in>p-| 

C'  ing  Ihe  Adulteration  of  Food  Act.  The  latest  secret  which  I 
oond  oul  relates  to  the  composition  of  coffee —  ■  bevei»ga 
with  whoie  simple  ineTedients  its  drinkers  already  sapposed 
Ihenuelves  (o  be  familiar.  It  was  belieTed  that  '  warranted 
pare '  coffee  consisted  of  coffee  and  chicory  mixed  in  relative 
pcopordona  varjnng  with  the  taste,  pradence,  or  moral  sense  of 
the  dealer.  It  now  appear*  that  its  composition  is  somewhat 
more  complex  than  was  imacined,  and  that  the  chicory  itself  is 
not  an  allimate  element.  The  Inland  ReTcnae  Board  are  '  snr- 
priied  to  find  '  that  there  is  a  trade  in  adulterated  chicorj.  A 
ddeory-roasler  has  been  taxed  with  mixing  searched  rye  with 
the  aniele  which  he  sells  to  the  chicory  dealers,  and  has  admitted 
the  soft  impeachment.  He  has,  moreover,  'no  donbt '  that 
die  dealers  to  whom  ha  sells  it  mix  it  with  coffee,  and  then 
sell  the  miitare  to  the  pnblicnniler  the  latter  oame.  No  doubt 
tbeM  rerelalions  maCeriallj  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
eomposilion  of  this  article  of  food,  bat  it  would  he  eminently 
nnscieatiUc  to  infer  that  we  are  «ren  now  fully  acquaiuled 
with  its  ingredients.  It  jet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Korched  rye  is  ilselt  pore,  or  whether  we  only  await  a  farther 
eoafession  from  a  'rye-scorcher'  that  he  also  adulterates  the 
trtide  in  which  be  deals." 

H.  HAxim  Du  Camf,  who  is  now  continuing  in  the  Ibvue 
da  Deux  Mombs  his  interesting  studies  of  Parisian  life,  dcTotes 
his  last  article  to  the  Mont  de  Pift^.  This  institution  met  with 
the  scTerest  trial  recorded  in  its  history,  as  might  hare  been  ex- 
pected, during  the  siege  of  Paris.  Thus,  while  at  the  end  of 
Jnly,  18T0,  its  reserre  capital  amounted  to  8,000,000f.,  in  Feb- 
narj,  ISTl,  there  only  remained  of  this  sam  ea,(X>Dr.  The 
Hontde  PiftS,  on  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  was  saved  bj  a  loan 
of  3,000,000f.  advanced  by  the  savings  banks.  M.  Haiime  Du 
Camp  visited  the  magaiinea  in  which  the  articles  deposited  at 
the  Hoi  " 


things  pledged  was  the  bronie  1^  of  a  statue  which  the  scnipl 
hid  obviously  not  been  able  to  fioish.  An  umbrella  was  shown 
which  had  been  forty-seven  years  in  pledge,  the  original  mort- 
gagor or  his  descendants  having  paid  interest  for  forty-seven 
jean  on  the  sam  originally  advanced.  This  costly  umbrella  found 
Its  msich  itt  a  white  calico  curtain  which  had  been  pledge^l  in 
Jgns,  1S23,  and,  after  coeting  3S  francs  in  annual  interest,  was 
sold  the  other  day  for  S  franc*.  In  opposition  to  the  received 
belieT  on  the  nnhKCt,  very  fbw  workmen,  it  secnu,  are  benelited 
w  inJDitd  by  the  Mont  de  Pii<t£.  Thus,  when  the  English  relief 
committee,  after  the  siege  of  Paris,  sent  30,000f  ^r  the  re- 
diraption  of  workmen's  tools,  it  appeared  that  there  were  very 
few  workmen's  tools  to  redeem.  The  sum  tranamitled  was  at 
flrti  tboDght  ridiculously  small,  but  it  was  more  than  enough. 
Only  3,333  too))  had  bMa  oledged,  (or  amounts  which,  all  to- 
letber,  came  only  to  IBflOot. 

"  Htths  and  Myth-Makers,"  says  the  Sttiurdi^  Btvitui,  is 
the  title  of  a  modest  treatise  of  very  unpretending  dimensions, 
in  which  the  "  solar  theory,"  as  it  is  calleti,  is  explained  in  pop- 
ular terms,  and  the  alteKed  origin  of  the  favorite  legends  of 
Aryan  nations  in  celestial  and  meteorological  phenom«ia  set 
fonh  so  simply  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  make  an  impression 
tpoo  the  minds  of  those  who  come  Iresh  to  the  subject.  The 
interpretation  of  some  of  the  wildest  and  moat  weird  traditions 
of  German  and  Scandinavian  folk-lore  by  reference  to  elemental 
idienomena,  and  to  the  phrases  under  which  these  have  been 
pcnouiGed,  gives  novelty  and  consistency  to  the  solar  expli 
^on  of  classic  mythology  and  medieval  legend.  That  the 
lightuius  is  the  mystic  pbnt,  rod,  or  serpent,  which  opens  snb- 
ternneao  carea  and  admits  the  brorite  hero  to  appropriate 
boned  treasures  —  Ali  Baba's  tttant,  and  the  original  of  the 
divining  rod  —  is  an  ingenious  and  plaosible  offshoot  of  the 
generat  principle  of  elemental  mythopoie«is ;  while  in  the  case 
of  the  luperstilions  attaching  to  rata  and  mice,  of  which  several 
are  qnoied,  the  aotbor  shows  himself  capable  of  seeking  a  sound 
Interpretation  ontside  the  ordinary  limits  of  his  theory.  Per- 
haps the  weakest  ;iart  of  his  book  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
webrwolf  snperstilion  ;  for  while  he  repeals  the  well-known  ex- 
planation how  the  Greek  "light-bom ''Apollo  and  his  mythic 
nlatives  came,  by  a  mere  etymological  blunder,  to  he  figured  as 
wolves,  and  the  "  bright "  stars  as  "  bears,"  he  fails  to  find  any 
nlation  between  these  and  the  parallel  superstitions  of  Northem 
En  rope,  where  no  etymological  confusion  can  explain  the  trans- 
(brmalion  of  men  and  women  into  wild  beasts,  and  especially 
Into  wolvea.  Bot  altogether  the  book  is  a  very  readable  popular 
treatise  on  an  interesting  subject,  and  the  writer  does  not  en- 
danger his  theory,  so  much  as  some  of  his  predecessors  have 
done,  by  forcing  it  into  place*  which  it  cannot  poidbly  fit,  and 


using  it  to  nnlock  mysteries  of  which  it  clearly  doe*  not  supply 

the  appropriate  key. 

The  Pall  Mail  Gatettt  remarks  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  the  late  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  should  not  con- 
tyiue  to  conduct  Ihe  JftiB  York  Tribime.  A  "spirit  message" 
from  that  gentleman,  delivered  "  through  the  mediumship  of 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Conant,"  is  published  by  the  Bamter  of  Light,  and 
shows  that  Mr.  Greeley  has  lost  none  of  that  facility  of  expres- 
sion which  distingoisbcd  him  when  in  Ihe  fiesh.  Mr.  Greeley 
begins  by  saying,  "  It  isn't  done ;  it's  Just  begun,"  alluding,  n» 
doubt,  to  his  life  and  not  to  the  "spirit  message."  The  medium 
here  by  way  of  civility  remarks,  "  I  am  happy  to  have  you  reach 
us  so  soon  after  your  departure."  Mr.  Greeley  replies,  "  I  am 
happy  to  come  so  soon ;  J  ve  never  departed."  "  Have  you  not  ?  " 
inquires  the  medium.  "  Oh,  no,"  rejoins  Mr.  Greeley,  "  only 
from  Ihe  body  that  I  had  used  too  rooghly.  I  am  here  lo-day 
to  thank  mj  friends  for  their  kind  eflbrts  in  my  behalf  in  many 
directions.  I  am  here  also  to  say  to  those  who  have  faith  in 
these  things  —  and  some  of  my  friends  have,  and  if  they  please 
can  make  powerful  use  of  what  I  am  about  to  give  —  that  I  de- 
sire that  my  last  will,  made  when  1  was  not  strictly  sane,  should 
bo  rendered  null  and  void,  and  that  a  former  one,  made  in  '71, 
should  be  the  will  —  my  last  will  made  as  a  sane  man,  in  which 
justice,  I  think,  expresses  Itsell."  Mr.  Greeley  then  goea  on  to 
make  some  caustic  remarks  respecting  "  some  of  his  spiritually 
inclined  friends,"  who  appear  to  bo  making  themselves  disagree- 
able to  him  by  their  n arrow. mindedness  in  his  present  state.  He 
apol(»iiea  fbr  mentioning  them  in  terms  of  disapproval ;  but, 
he  adds,  "I  am  used  to  speaking  the  truth,  posl-morlem  or 
otherwise."  He  is  not,  however,  without  hope  of  t>eing  able  to 
^ect  great  improvements  both  in  this  world  and  the  ncnt.  "  I 
am,"  he  ottserves.  "in  school,  and  able  to  learn,  and  ready  and 
willing  Co  learn,  and  will  never  be  satisfied  until  I  have  a  suffl- 
eiency  of  this  light  to  enable  me  to  know  what  is  necessary  for 
me  to  do  towards  earth  and  towards  those  dwelling  in  the  spirit 
land,  and  for  myself.  Good  day."  He  then  winds  up  with  the 
expression  of  a  hope  that  the  fire  of  Boston  may  prove  to  be  a 
great  bleuung  —  ahopewhichis  probably  shared  oy  the  iusur- 
Boce  offices,  but  as  yet  has  hardly  been  realised. 

M.  Padl  FivAL's  novel,  "  La  Rue  de  Jerusalem  "  has  given 
rise  to  a  somewhat  peculiar  trial,  which  has  just  terminated  to 
his  advantage.  In  this  work  he  depicts  the  exploits  of  a  corpo- 
ration of  thieves  known  by  tho  title  of  "ijui  Habits  Noiis,"  and 
composed  of  young  men  o!  cood  family,  who  commit  their  Crimea 
with  a  tact  and  delicacy  which  conciliates  even  their  victims. 
They  discover  that  there  lives  in  the  department  of  the  Ome  a 
widow  lady  of  immense  wenllh  called  "  La  (  oict,"  who  is  of 
very  miserly  habits  ;  so  much  fo,  ibnt  she  mui  Intcs  her  son  so 
as  to  avoid  having  to  find  n  snbMiiute  for  him  in  the  army,  but 
who  is  firmly  convinced  that  Louis  XVII.  is  still  alive.  M. 
Fi^val  describes  her  as  being  a  vroman  of  humble  origin,  who 
had  married  a  mnn  whose  fortune  she  bad  concealed  as  long  a* 
possible,  and,  when  the  fact  of  her  wealth  became  known  through 
some  measure  taken  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  as  building  k 
large  country  house  in  her  native  department  and  still  exerciimg 
the  closest  economy.  The  novel  goes  on  to  describe  the  steps 
taken  by  the  baodofLes  Habits  Noirs"lo  drcumveut  Ma- 
dame La  Goret,  who  is  finally  made  to  die  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 


malty  no  doubt,  a  widow  lady,  Mme.  Goupil, 
who  inhabits  the  same  village  as  "  La  Goret "  of  the  novel,  who 
possesses  the  same  fbrtune,  nas  also  a  son  exempt  from  mililarj 
service,  and  is  reputed  to  be  very  parsimonious.  The  resemblance 
was  so  marked  that  Mme.  Gonpil's  family  applied  to  the  court 
for  the  suppression  of  those  passages  in  M.  Fdval's  work  which 
seem  to  refer  to  her,  upon  the  ground  that  inasmuch  as  they 
contain  a  modicum  of  troth,  the  other  and  more  injurious  pas- 
sages will  also  be  believed  by  readers.  In  spite,  however,  of 
Mallre  Lschflud'e  eloquent  arguments  that  the  author  must  have 
baaed  his  character  of  "  La  Goret  "  upon  what  he  had  picked  up 
in  the  neighborhood  of  La  Fert^Mac^  concerning  Madame 
Goupil,  the  Coart  of  Appeal  has  refused  to  distarb  the  juiljrment 
of  the  civil  tribnoal,  which  decided  that  she  had  no  ground  of 
complaint,  and  that  M.  Fdval  had  not  iniendcd  lo  caricature  her. 
"  It  is  cnriooB,"  says  the  Pali  Mall  GatMe,  "  to  observe  how 
mochgrcBlerhia  been  the  excitement  in  this  country  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  the  late  Eniperor  of  the  French  than  that  cre- 
ated by  Ihe  death  of  Napoleon  L  at  St.  Helena  in  IB!1.  Itislme 
thai  when  the  news  of  his  death  on  Ihe  Sib  of  May  arrived  in 
England  on  the  4th  of  July  following,  public  attention  wa«  much 
taken  np  with  the  discussion  of  Ihe  qaestion  a>  to  the  l^al  right 
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of  Qaeen  Caroline  tu  participate  In  the  ceremonj  of  the  coro' 

nation,  bnt  consideriQe  all  thiagB,  it  seems  surprising  no iradajs 
that  more  '  aensation  was  not  caused  b/  the  news  from  St. 
Helena.  The  Timis  gave  a  leading  article  on  the  subject  on 
the  5th  of  July,  winding  op  with  the  observation,  '  Bonaparte's 
son  still  lives,  it  ia  true  ;  but  how  far  ho  may  ever  become  an 
object  of  interest  with  any  great  part;  of  the  French  nation  i* 
a  point  on  which  we  will  not  speculate,'  The  particulars,  how- 
ever, of  hia  funeral  and  lying  in  stale  are  very  meagre,  the  latter 
cercmoay  being  described  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated 
a.  M.  S.  Vigo,  published  by  Che  Hampshire  Triegraph.     '  Bone- 

Sirte,'  sajs  tiie  writer, '  was  taken  111  on  tbe  17th  of  March  last. 
B  immediately  gave  himself  ap,  refusing  medicines,  woald  not 
for  some  time  permit  the  medical  department  to  see  him,  grew 
melancholy,  lost  bis  appetite,  and  frequently  said  he  was  certain 
he  should  die,  which  event  took  place  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
5th  of  May,  about  ten  minutes  before  sii,  just  at  the  aoltingof  the 
■nn.  It  has  occurred  to  ns  as  worthy  of  note,  that  a  comet  of 
great  size  appeared  a  fbrtnight  before  his  decease.  Yesterday 
afternoon  we  saw  bim  lying  in  state,  in  his  full  uniform,  irith  tbe 
cmciliic  on  his  breast ;  his  priest  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  coucb, 
weeping,  in  deep  mourning  ;  at  the  bead  stood  General  Ber- 
trend   nnd  Count  Man tbolon,   aimilarly  employed ;' bnt  what 

Krticularly  claimed  oar  s^pipathy  was  the  appearance  of 
m&  Bercrand,  who  was  in  the  adjoining  room,  weeping 
bitterly,  and  whose  convene  discovered  the  strength  sf  ber 
attachment,  and  her  deep  r^ret  for  the  deceased.' " 

B&HOM  BuxEN-FiKBCKB,  wbo  died  lost  month  at  Baden- 
Baden,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Danish  statesmen  of  the 
day.     He  was  educated  in  Germany,  and  studied 


became  tbe  friend  of  MM.  Walcwski,  Morney,  ana  Mocquard. 
Though  at  first  a  Coniervative  and  a  decided  opponent  otihe 
"  Scandinavian  idea,"  he  soon  changed  his  opinions,  and  joined 
the  Radical  Scandinavian  party  in  the  KigMog.  On  the  Sd  of 
December,  1S59,  he  entered  the  Kottwit  Ministry,  at  the  express 
deaire  of  Frederick  VII.,  with  whom  be  was  a  great  favorite, 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Minister  ad  interim  for  Sles- 
wick.  He  did  not,  however,  hold  office  long ;  Hotwitt  died  in  the 
following  year,  and  Baron  Blixen-Finecke  declined  to  form  a 
new  Ministry.  When  Prince  Bismarck  was  made  Minister-Presi- 
dent in  Prussia  in  18GZ,  an  article  appeared  in  Baron  Blixen- 
Finetie's  organ  describing  his  future  policy,  and  predicting  with 
extraordinary  accuracy  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  Austro- 
Prnssian  war.  This  article,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Baron  Blixoa-Finecke  himself,  provoked  extraordinary 
interest,  and  he  was  violently  attacked  in  consequence  by  the 
Pmasian  press.  Prince  Bismarck,  however,  had  so  high  an  opin- 
fOD  of  tbe  Baron's  abilities,  that  shortl;  before  tbe  death  of  Fred- 
erick VII.,  he  made  overtures  to  hiro  with  the  object  of  securing 
his  intervention  in  the  Sleswick-Holstein  question ;  but  the 
negotiation  fidled,  owing  to  the  Baron's  refusal  to  keep  it  secret. 
Shortly  aOer,  his  health  began  to  give  way,  and  during  the  test 
of  his  Ufa  be  held  entirely  aloof  from  politics. 


A  GOLDEN  WAIT. 
"PHile  habto." 


leep  lort,  ,     . 
If  else  — -ju'importe  t  —  for  pleasure  meant. 
What  found  I  there  ? 
The  "old,  old  tale"  al  which  we  yawn  : 
Lovers  adown  a  forest  lawn, 
And,  'mongsl  their  woes  so  subtly  drawn  — 
A  woman's  hair  ! 

Yes  I  there  it  shone  —  a  thread  of  gold, 
Long,  lilkj ;  like  the  future,  rolled 
In  many  a  tangled  mvBtic  fold. 

I  held  it  stilf. 
And  marvelled  how  the  sanlighls  played 
Where  its  ambrosial  lovfrcurves  strayed. 
Or  lingered  round  its  rich  soft  shade 

Kissing  their  fill. 


Gleam  'mongst  their  roM-«re«U)ed  hair  and  id 
In  golden  stale.  . 

Such  com-hued  creases  well  had  graced 

Ceres,  depending  to  her  waist, 

What  lime  through  Enna't  mead  she  paced 
Disconsolate. 

But  this  —  some  modern  maiden  shed 
From  ctnstering  curls  the  glossy  thread. 
While  these  ficticious  woes  she  read 

With  generous  glow ; 
Hoping  eome  day,  though  coi^eas  ease 
Bo  hers  now  'neath  th'  ancestral  trees. 
These  honeyed  griefs  which  sadly  pleiie 

She  too  might  know. 

Who  was  she !    Would  this  hair  could  tell ! 
A  Carole's  wife!    A  London  belle! 
Her  name !    la'i  Bertha,  Lucy,  Mell  ? 

Vainly  we  ask ; 
Dropped  it  when  waking  dreoma  began! 
Or  couched  ungently  wilb  her  &n 
As,  husband  going  afield,  she  r«n 

To  fill  hu  flask  ? 

Haply  she  reed  and  mused  at  night, 


She  closed  Che  book 
Upon  this  waif;  then  trembling  crept 
To  bed,  and  (juat  a  little  !)  wept 
At  Love's  mishaps,  or  till  she  slept, 

Nay,  'tis  so  precious  aod  so  fair, 
I  rather  deem  one  smoothed  ber  hair 
With  touch  as  light  as  summer  air  — 

Her  cheeks  aSame ; 
Or  else  she  nestled  to  his  heart, 
Caught  for  a  moment's  space  apart, 
Befbre  he  sought  tbe  world's  great  man. 

Then  omit  come! 

With  the  grim  Dean  we  cynics  say, 

"  Only  a  woman's  hair."    "Pet,  stay  — 

Some  one  would  next  his  bosom  lay 

This  ruddy  twine ; 
Drawn  by  its  strength  o'er  land  and  sea. 
From  olfier  women  fancy-free, 
Even  one  poor  thread  would  Creaanred  be 
In  bis  heart's  shrine. 

"  'Tis  yellow  pigment  in  small  cells. 
That's  alt,'  prosaic  Science  tells. 
Yet  Fancy  loves  her  toy  and  swells 

Its  praise  on  high ; 
'Twould  serve  Mab's  chariot  for  a  trace, 
It  might  have  curled  round  Helen's  face. 
Added  to  Rosamond  fresh  grace 

In  days  gone  by. 

'Tis  but  a  hair  —let  Faiir-laud 
Vie  with  Romance's  magic  wand. 
Let  Poesy  with  Fable  band  — 

Vain,  vain  cheir  strife  I 
Though  Chloe's  locks  in  amber  shine. 
And  Lalage's  all  f^lden  twine  — 
Dearer  I  deem  one  tress  of  thine, 

My  fair-haired  wife  1 


As  a  wash  for  llie  complexion  Burnktt'8  KaumM'* 
has  no  equal.  It  is  disUoguisbed  for  its  cooling  and  loot*- 
ing  properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unostuni 
conaitions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  frerU**! 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  ^i^* 
and  allaying  the  irriUtioD  caused  by  Uie  bites  of  mM^*" 
toes  and  other  anuoying  insocte. 

Neolhctkd  CooaHS  and  Colds.  —  Few  are  aW* 
of  the  importance  of  checking  a  Coagh  or  "  CfflOBiM 
Cold  "  in  its  first  stage ;  that  which  in  the  beginniof  w^ld 
yield  to  "Brown's  Bronchial  Trochts,"  if  neglected, <'''''' 
works  upon  the  lungs. 
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DIMITRI  ROUDINE. 

BT    IVAIT    TOBQUKNIZFT,    AUTBOa    6t    "  8KOEK," 

"tlZA,"  «T0. 

(ItauUdl/iir  BTXBT  aiTDBMT.) 

vin. 

Thk  next  Axj  was  Snoday,  and  Natalie  did  not  get  up 
till  rather  late<  The  previous  evening  she  had  been  ver; 
rilent ;  she  had  felt  adiamed  of  her  tears,  and  had  slept 
bidlf.  She  sat  doim  half  dresied  at  her  little  pi&uo,occa- 
donailf  striking  a  few  chords,  but  very  softly,  in  order  not 
to  aiTsJcen  Miss  Bonconil ;  or  agua,  resting  her  brow  on 
tbe  cool  kejs,  she  gave  herKlf  up  to  reverie,  not  thinking 
■0  much  of  Roudine  himself  as  of  certun  words  he  had 
nttered.  Occaaionallj  Voliozoff's  image  wodd  occnr  to 
Lor.  She  knew  that  he  loved  her,  but  she  drove  tlie 
Ihonght  from  her  mind  at  once.  She  felt  strangel}'  agitated. 
She  dressed  haitilj,  went  down-stairs  to  bid  her  mother 
good-morning,  and  then  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity 
to  stiol]  alona  in  tlie  garden. 

It  was  a  warm,  clear,  sunny  daj,  althongh  from  time  to 
time  brief  riiowers  fell  from  the  low,  mietj'  clonds  which 
were  floating  slowly  across  the  sky,  without  obscuring  the 
mn.  Large,  glistening  drops  on  which  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing would  fall  like  diamonds  with  a  pattering  soand  ;  the 
grass,  which  had  just  bent  before  the  breeze,  was  quiet,  as 
if  to  breathe  the  dampness  exhaled  from  the  ground ;  the 
wet  leavet  rustled  on  the  trees ;  the  birds  went  on  singing 
wiihont  interruption,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  th«r 
joyous  twitter  through  all  the  cool  patter  of  the  rain  and 
the  soft  muijnnr  of  the  breeze  as  the  shower  passed  over. 
iJttk  whirls  of  dost  appeared  in  the  road  which  seemed 
spotted  by  the  rain-drops.  But  the  clond  is  over,  a  light 
wind  has  arisen,  the  grass  is  aglow  with  gold  and  emerald, 

bowing  again  before  the  breeze The  leaves  are 

Jcaned  together  by  tlie  run.  It  is  lighter  in  the  summer- 
house.  .  ,  ,  .  A  rich  perfume  arises  everywhere. 

The  sky  was  nearly  clear  when  Natalie  went  into  tbe 
gvden.  Evarywhere  was  freshness  and  calmness,  tliat 
gentle,  happy  calm  which  calls  up  in  the  heart  of  man  a 
soft,  mysterious,  sympathetic  languor,  and  vague  desires. 

As  Natalie  was  walking  beneath  a  row  of  silver  poplars 
along  the  side  of  the  lake,  she  suddenly  saw  Bondine 
appear  before  her  as  if  he  bad  sprung  up  firom  beneath 
the  ground.  She  was  confused.  He  fiutened  his  eyes 
i^n  her  and  said,  — 

"  Yon  are  alone  7  " 

"  Tes,  I  am  alone,"  answered  Natalie ;  "  I  only  came  out 
br  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air. ....  I  must  go  back." 

"1  will  go  with  you." 


And  he  walked  along  by  her  side. 

"  Tou  seem  out  of  spirits,"  he  said  after  a  short  pause. 

"  I  ?  ....  I  was  just  going  to  say  the  same  thing  to  you. 
You  are  rather  melancholy,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  It's  very  possible I  am  so  sometimes.    But  it's 

more  pardonable  in  me  than  in  you." 

"  Why  so?  Do  you  think  I  have  nothing  to  make  me 
sad!" 

"  At  your  age  one  ought  to  enjoy  life." 

Natalie  walked  on  a  few  steps  in  silence. 

"  Dimitri  Nicoliutch  I  "  she  began.  ' 

"  What  is  it?" 

"  Do  you  remember  ....  the  comparison  you  made  yet- 
terday  ....  it  was  ....  about  the  oak  7  " 

<'  Yes,  I  remember  it.    But  why  this  question  7  " 

Natalie  glanced  at  him  askance. 

"  Why  did  yon  ....  what  did  yon  mean  by  that  com- 
parison ?  " 

Roudine  bowed  bis  head  and  gazed  into  the  distance. 

"  Natalie  Alezievna,"  he  began,  with  bis  usual  resbxlnad 
Bspression,  so  fall  of  meaning,  which  always  made  hla 
hearers  ima^ne  that  he  was  telling  them  only  the  teoth 
part  of  what  burdened  his  soul,  "  Natalie  Alesievna,  you 
must  have  noticed  that  I  speak  very  little  about  my  past 
life.  There  are  certain  chorda  which  I  never  tonch.  My 
heart  ....  who  cares  to  know  what  it  has  undergone  ? 
To  make  such  things  known  I  have  always  regarded  m 
frivolity.  But  vrith  yon  I  am  sincere ;  you  inspire  me  with 
confidence  ....  I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  from  yon  thM 

I  too  have  loved  and  suffered  like  every  one  else 

When  and  how  f  it's  not  worth  while  to  speak  of  that ;  it 
is  enou^  to  say  that  my  heart  has  known  great  joys  and 

Bondine  was  silent  for  an  instant. 

"  What  I  said  to  you  yesterday,"  he  continued,  "  may 
be  applied  to  me  in  my  present  sitnatioD,  up  to  a  certain 
point.  But,  again,  there  is  no  need  of  speaking  of  that. 
This  side  of  life  has  disappeared  forever  for  me.  It  only 
remains  for  me  now  to  let  myself  be  carried  from  one  it*- 
tion  to  another  over  the  hot,  dusty  highway  of  life,  in  some 
wretched  carriage.  ....  When  I  shall  reach  my  deitinar 
tion  ....  whether  I  shall  reach  it  at  all  —  Heaven  alone 
knows Let  us  rather  talk  about  yon." 

"It  is  not  possible,  Dimitri  Nicolaitch,"  interrupted 
Natalie,  *■  that  you  expect  nothing  more  from  life  I  " 

"  Oh  uo  I  I  expect  a  great  deal ;  but  not  for  myselfl .... 
I  shall  never  give  up  my  activity,  my  delight  in  woAing ; 
but  I  have  renounced  all  hope  of  enjoyment  My  hopes,  my 
visions,  have  nothing  in  common  with  my  own  hapinneai. 
Love" — at  this  word  he  shrugged  his  shoulders — "loveia 
not  for  me ;  I  am  unworthy  of  it;  a  woman  who  Iot«  hu 
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k  right  to  claim  that  the  mao  she  hsa  choMn  should  be 
wboU}'  hera  j  but  I  can  no  longer  give  myself  up  wholly,  and 
then,  to  pleRse  is  the  privilege  of  youth,  and  1  am  bx)  old. 
How  can  I  turn  girls'  beads  ?  May  I  only  keep  my  own 
on  jaj  sbouldera  [ " 

"  I  understand,"  answered  Natalie, "  that  any  one  who  a 
■triTing  for  a  lofty  aim  should  not  think  about  himself; 
bat  why  should  not  a  womaa  be  eapsbte  «f  ^preciating 
Rich  men  ?  It  seems  to  m«,  on  the  contraiy,  that  they 
turn  away  very  quickly  from  the  egoist.  According  to 
yon,  all  young  people  arc  egoists ;  tlicy  are  thinking  only 
of  themselves,  even  when  they  love.  Believe  me,  a  woman 
not  only  has  the  power  of  understanding  a  sacrifice,  she 
also  knows  bow  to  sacrifice  herself." 

Natalie's  cheeks  were  slightly  colored,  and  her  eyes  were 
glistening.  Before  she  bad  known  Roudine,  she  never 
could  have  uttered  so  long  and  passionate  a  speech. 

"Ton  have  more  than  once  heard  my  opinions  on  the 
province  of  women,"  answered  Roudine,  with  an  indulgent 
smile.     "  You  know  I  think  Ihat  only  Joan  of  Arc  coukl 

have  saved  France but  that  is  not  the   question. 

I  wanted  to  speak  about  you.     Tou  stand  on  the  threshold 

oflife It  is  pleasant  to  speak  about  your  future, 

and  it  may  not  be  without  profit  ....  Listen  to  me :  I 
am  your  friend,  you  know;  I  take  as  keen  an  interest  in 

you,  as  if  I  were  a  relalive Hence  1  hope  yon  will 

not  consider  my  question  impertinent.  Tell  me,  has  your 
heart  always  been  completely  calm  ?  " 

Natalie  colored  deeply,  and  made  no  answer.  Boudine 
■tood  still,  and  she  abo, 

"  Are  you  offended  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  but  I  did  not  in  the  least  expect "  .  .  .  . 

"  Besides,"  he  continued,  "yon  don't  need  to  answer  me. 
I  know  yoor  secret" 

Natalie  glanced  at  him  irith  an  air  of  terror. 

"  Yes,  ....  yes ;  I  know  who  it  is  that  pleases  yon  — 
and,  I  must  say  —  you  could  not  make  a  better  choice. 
He  ii  an  excellent  man ;  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  you ; 
life  has  not  injured  him  — his  soul  is  simple  —  he  will 
make  you  happy." 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking,  Dimitri  Nicohutcb  ?  " 

"Don't  yon  know?  Of  Volinzoff,  of  course.  What  I 
Can  I  be  wrong  ?  " 

Natalie  turned  a  little  away  from  Boudine.  She  had 
lost  all  self-command. 

"  Doesn't  he  love  you  7  But  see,  he  is  always  looking 
at  yon,  he  follows  with  his  eyes  every  motion  yon  make. 
And  then  csji  love  hide  itself?  And  don't  you  like  him  ? 
So  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  see,  he  is  agreeable  to  your 
mother.  *  .  .  .  Your  choice"  ..... 

«  Dimitri  Nicolaltch  I  "  interrupted  Natalie,  in  her  con- 
fotion  pointing  at  a  neighboring  bush, "  really,  it  is  punfhl 
for  me  to  talk  on  this  anbiecl,  but  I  assure  you  you  are 
mlitaken." 

"I  am  mistaken  I"  repeated  Boudine.    "Ob,  I  do  not 

think  so To  be  sure,  it  is  only  a  short  time  unce  I 

nadeyour  acquaintance,  but  I  know  you  very  welt.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  change  which  I  see  in  you,  see  in  yon 
very  clearly  ?  Are  you  the  same  being  I  met  here  wi  weeks 
ago?    Uti,  Natalie  Alexievna,  your  heart  is  not  tranquil." 

"  That  may  be,"  answered  Natalie,  in  a  hardly  audible 
'V<dce,  "hot  itiU  yon  are  mistaken." 


.  said  Natalie,  wilking 


"  How  so  ?  "  asked  Boudine. 

"  Leave  me,  don't  ask  me  "  . 
rapidly  towards  the  honse. 

She  was  alarmed  at  the  feeling  whidi  had  saddeslf 
awakened  within  her. 

Roudine  hastened  after  her  and  sttqiped  her. 

"  Natalie  Alexievna  I  "  he  said,  "  our  conveTsation  cut- 
not  end  in  this  way;  it  is  of  too  much  importance  for  me. 
....  How  am  I  to  understand  yon  ?  " 

"  Leave  me,"  repeated  Natalie. 

"  Natalie,  for  the  love  of  God  I " 

Bouiiine's  face  expressed  the  keenest  emotion.  Eebsd 
grown  pale. 

"You  understand  everything,  yon  ought  to  nadentud 
me,"  said  Natalie,  as  she  withdrew  her  hand  and  wtlk«d 
away  without  looking  around. 

"  Only  one  word,"  cried  Roudine.    She  stopped,  bit  did 

"  You  asked  me  what  I  meant  by  that  compsrison  J» 
terdny.  Hear  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  deceive  yon.  Ira 
speaking  of  myself,  of  my  past  life,  and  of  yon." 

"What?  of  me?" 

"  Yet,  of  you ;  I  repeat  it ;  I  do  not  wish  to  decdve  yn. 
.  .  .  .  Now  you  know  of  what  feeling,  of  what  ne*  M- 

ing  I  was  speaking Before   to-day  I  have  ncitr 

ventured"  .... 

Natalie  quickly  covered  her  face  with  her  band)  ud 
ran  towards  the  bouse.  She  was  so  agitated  at  the  imei- 
pected  issue  of  her  conversation  that  she  didnotnHiM 
VolinzoS,  past  whom  she  bad  run.  He  stood  motianleo, 
with  his  back  agunst  a  tree.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  befm, 
he  had  arrived  at  Dana's,  had  met  her  in  the  parlor,  mi 
a  word  or  two,  and  then  he  had  gone  out  to  find  NUilie. 
Guided  by  the  instinct  peculiar  to  lovers,  he  had  goM 
straight  to  the  garden,  where  he  came  upon  Roudine  snd 
Natalie  at  the  very  moment  that  she  withdrew  her  luad 
from  his.  All  grew  dark  before  his  eyes.  Gaiing  iftw 
Natalie  he  left  the  tree,  and  advanced  a  few  steps,  witbiKit 
knowing  whither  he  was  going.  Boudine  saw  him,  snd 
went  up  to  him.  They  looked  at  one  another  8teai£Ifi 
bowed,  and  separated  in  silence. 

"  This  is  not  the  end,"  they  both  thought. 

TolinzoS  walked  on  to  the  end  of  the  garden.  A  fteling 
of  stolid  despair  had  taken  possesion  of  him.  A  beat}'  lo" 
lay  on  his  heart,  and  then  suddenly  a  hot  wralh  mads  tM 
blood  boil  in  his  veins.  The  rain  began  to  fall  aguO' 
Roudine  had  gone  to  his  room.  Neither  was  he  calm ;  hi* 
thoughts  wer«  all  in  a  wbirL  What  man  would  not  t« 
perturbed  at  the  unexpected,  confiding  surrender  of  *  poi^ 
noble  soul  ? 

At  table  nothing  went  smoothly.  Natalie  was  very  psJ*! 
she  could  hardly  sit  up,  and  she  did  not  raise  her  ej^ 
Volinzoff  sat  by  her  side,  as  usual,  and  forced  .himMlf  ^ 
speak  to  her  every  now  and  then.  It  happened  tlsl 
Fiirasoff  was  present,  and  he  talked  more  than  all  the  rtA 
He  undertook  to  prove,  among  other  things,  that  il"M 
possible  to  classify  men,  like  dogs,  as  hmg-eared  men,  snd 
short-eared  men.  "Men,"  he  sud,  "have  short  ears, eithw 
from  their  birth,  or  by  their  own  fault  In  both  cases  thej 
are  to  be  pitied,  for  they  never  succeedin  anything  —  "^ 
huA  self-confidence.  But  the  long-eared  man  is  fortnnils- 
He  may  be  a  worse  man  or  a  weaker  man  than  the  sbut- 
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eared  one,  but  he  has  confidence  in  himselT;  he  has  only  to 
pnt  Dp  bis  ears  —  and  all  admire  him.  Aa  for  me,"  he 
•dded  with  a  sigh,  "  I  belong  to  the  short-eared  class,  and 
the  worst  of  it  ia,  I  clipped  my  own  ears." 

"By  all  that,"  inUiTUpted  Roudine  indifferently,  "  you 
Tcata  what  La  Rochefoucauld  said  a  long  lime  ago : 
'Have  confidence  in  yourself,  and  others  will  believe  in 
you.'    I  doa't  see  the  necessity  of  lugging  in  the  ears." 

'■  [*t  everybody"  —  retorted  VolinzofE  curtly,  with  an 
Mfry  glance  — "  let  everybody  express  himself  aa  he 
pleases.  Wo  were  talii:^  of  despotism In  my  opin- 
ion there's  no  more  odious  despotism  than  that  of  so-called 
inKlIigent  people.     Away  with  them  all  ]  " 

This  ontburst  of  VolinzofPs  astonished  every  one ;  no 
one  laid  a  word.  Boudine  glanced  at  him,  but  unable  to 
meet  his  rival's  eyes,  he  looked  away  with  a  forced  smile 
and  said  nolbing. 

"  Oh,  oh  I  so  you  too  have  short  ears ! "  said  Figasoff  to 
himself.  Natalie  trembled  from  fear.  Daria  Michaelovna 
gaied  for  a  long  time  with  astonishment  at  VolinzoS,  aod 
wu  the  first  one  to  resume  talking.  She  began  to  tell 
about  a  remarkable  dog  that  belonged  to  her  friend,  the 
minister,  N.  N. 

ToliniofT  ireat  oS  soon  after  dinner.  In  taking  leave 
of  Natalie  be  could  not  help  saying,  — 

"Why  are  you  BO  confused,  as  if  you  had  committed  some 
crime  7    You  cannot  be  conscious  of  any  wrong  to  any  one." 

Natalie  had  not  understood  him,  and  merely  followed  him 
with  her  eyes.  Roudine  went  up  to  ber  before  tea,  and 
leaning  over  the  table  as  if  he  were  reading  a  newspaper, 
Iw  whispered  to  her  :  — 

"  It  is  all  like  a  dream,  is  it  not  7  I  must  see  yon  alone 
....  if  only  for  an  instant"  He  turned  towards  Miss 
Boncoort.  "  Here  is  the  paper  you  were  looking  for ; "  then 
he  turned  again  to  Natalie  and  added,  "  Try  to  be  near 
the  terrace  at  about  ten  o'clock,  in  the  lilac  arbor.  I  will 
await  you." 

Pigasoff  was  the  hero  of  the  evening.  Boudine  had 
abandoned  the  Geld.  He  made  Daria  Michaelovna  laugh 
a  great  deal  ;  in  the  first  place  he  told  her  about  one  of  his 
neighbors  ttho  bad  grown  so  effeminate  by  being  tied  for 
thirty  years  to  his  wife's  apron-string,  that  one  day,  when 
Kepping  over  a  puddle,  he,  HgasofF,  had  seen  him  put  hb 
hands  behind  him  and  lift  up  bis  coat-tails  as  women  do  their 
•kirts.  After  that  he  fell  upon  another  man  who  bad  been 
first  a  freemason,  then  a  misanthrope,  and  at  last  was  tiy- 
ing  to  become  a  banker. 

But  Du'ia  was  especially  amused  whea  Pigasoff  began 
to  talk  about  love,  and  to  assure  her  that  women  had 
nghed  for  him,  and  ao  ardent  German  woman  had  called 
him  "her  delicious  little  Africaniis."  Daria  laughed,  yet 
PigasoS  was  telling  the  truth ;  he  had  really  a  right  to  boast 
of  his  successes.  He  declared  that  there  was  nothing 
easier  than  to  make  any  woman  you  pleased  fall  in  love 
with  you ;  one  only  needed  to  tell  her  ten  days  in  succession 
thai  paradise  was  on  her  lips,  bliss  in  her  eyes,  and  that 
other  wonwD  were  ugly  creatures  in  comparison  with  her, 
aod  on  the  eleventh  day  she  would  say  to  herself  that  para- 
dise was  on  her  lips,  bliss  in  her  eyes,  and  she  would  fall 
in  love  with  the  man  who  had  detected  sach  charming 
tnitt  in  her.  In  this  world  anything  may  happen  ;  per- 
haps Pigasoff  WM  rigjht.    Who  knows  ? 


At  half  post  nine  Roudine  was  in  the  arbor.  The  stars 
were  just  appearing  in  the  pale,  distant  depths  of  the  sky ; 
the  glow  of  the  sunset  still  lingered  in  the  west,  — on  that 
side  the  horizon  was  still  clearly  marked.  TQc  half-moon 
gleamed  like  gold  against  the  dark  interlacing  branches  of 
the  birches.  The  other  trees  stood  like  vast  giants ;  the  sky, 
visible  through  the  net-work  of  their  leaves,  glistened  like 
myriads  of  eyes,  or  else  tbey  melted  together  in  a  sombre 
mass.  Not  a  leaf  was  moving ;  the  long  branches  of  lilac 
and  the  acacias  stretched  forth  into  the  fr^rant  air  as  if 
they  were  listening  to  some  unheard  voice.  The  house 
stood  dark,  the  long,  lit-up  windows  shone  like  red  spots 
against  the  dark  background.  The  evening  was  calm  and 
silent ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  rcstruned,  passionate  sigh  were 
breathing  mysteriously  in  the  stillness. 

Roudine  stood  with  folded  arms,  listening  with  the  ut- 
most eagerness.  His  heart  was  beating  violently,  and  he 
involuntarily  held  his  breath.  At  last  he  thought  he 
heard  light,  hasty  steps  and  —  Natalie  entered  the  arbor. 

Roudine  hastened  towards  her,  and  raised  her  hajids. 
They  were  cold  as  ice. 

"  Natalie  Alezievna  I "  he  sud  with  emotion,  "  I  wanted 

to  see  you I  could  not  wait  till  to-morrow.     I  must 

tell  you  what  I  myself  did  not  suspect,  did  not  imagine 
before  this  morning.     I  love  you  I  " 

Natalie's  hands  trembled  gently  within  his  own. 

"  1  love  you  I  "  he  repeated ;  "  I  don't  know  how  I  could 
have  been  blind  so  long  ....  that  I  could  not  have  su»- 
peeled  for  so  long  that  I  loved  you  ....  and  you  ?  Nat- 
alie ....  answer  me  —  and  you?". 

Natalie  could  hardly  breathe. 

"  You  see  I  came  here,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  Tell  me,  do  you  love  me  7  " 

"  1  think  ....  yes  "  .  .  .  .  she  whispered. 

Roudine  pressed  her  hands  more  warmly  and  tried  to 
.draw  her  towards  him. 

"  Leave  me  —  I  am  afraid  —  I  think  some  one  is  listen- 
ing to  us For  God's   sake,  be  prudent     Volincoft 

suspects  something." 

"  He  may.  You  noticed  J  did  not  aoiwer  him  to-day. 
....  Ah,  NataUe,  bow  happy  I  am  t  Now  notbing  can 
separate  us  I " 

Natalie  raised  her  eyes  till  they  met  bis. 

"  Leave  me,"  she  murmured,  "  it  is  time  for  me  to  go 
back." 

"  One  moment" 

"  No,  leave,  leave  me  "...  . 

"  Are  you  afriud  of  me  7  " 

"  No ;  but  I  ought  not  to  stay." 

"  Tell  me  again,  just  once  "  .  .  .  . 

"  You  say  you  are  happy  7  "  asked  Natalie. 

"Yea,  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  Can  yon 
doubt  it  7" 

Natalie  had  raised  her  bead.  Her  pale  face,  so  young, 
so  noble,  so  agitated,  was  fair  to  see  in  the  dim  light  which 
streamed  from  the  pale  sky  into  the  mysterious  gloom  of 
tbe  arbor. 

'■  Hear  me,  then,"  she  stud,  "  1  will  be  your  wife." 

"  Oh,  heaven  !  "  cried  Boudine. 

But  Natalie  had  already  fled.  Roudine  stood  a  moment, 
and  then  slowly  left  tbe  arbor.  Tbe  moon  shone  (iiU  upon 
bis  face ;  a  smile  was  on  bis  lips. 
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"  I  am  h»ppy,"  he  murmured  to  himself.  "  Yea,  I  un 
luppf ,"  he  repeftted,  m  if  he  were  trying  to  conrince  bim- 
•elf  of  iL    . 

He  fltrftightened  himself,  toased  htxk  his  half,  and  walked 
on  BiriDging  his  arms  joyfully. 

But  meanwhile  the  branches  in  the  lilac  bower  were 
poshed  apart,  and  Pandalewski  appeared.  Ho  looked 
around  cautiously,  shook  his  head,  pressed  his  lips  together 
and  Bud  meaningiy,  "  Ub  ho  I  so  that's  the  way  the  matters 
■tand  I  I  must  l«ll  Daria."  And  he  disappeared. 
ITolMciciDUiiinl.) 


LA  EOQUETTE,  24th  MAT,  1871. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  imagined  a  scene 
more  suggestive  of  gayety  and  pleasure  and  light-hearted 
inaoadanee,  than  that  which  surrounded  me  on  a  certain 
ailernoon  in  last  September,  as  I  drove  through  the  crowded 
streets  of  beautiful  Paris. 

There  was  a  deep  blue  sky,  stainless  and  serene,  with 
glorious  sunshine  Sooding  the  broad  Boulevards,  glittering 
on  the  golden  dome  of  the  Invalides,  and  transmuting  the 
sparkling  Seine  into  a  river  of  light.  As  yet  untinged  by 
autumn,  the  luxuriant  trees  in  tbe  now  open  garden  hid 
the  scorched  windows  of  the  Tuilerics,  and  gathered  be* 
oeath  their  shade  many  a  merry  group,  who  had  assembled 
to  hear  the  bands  of  music  stationed  there,  —  thousands 
more  strolling  in  the  Champs  filys^s  enjoyed  the  manifold 
amusements  offered  to  them  on  every  side,  as  if  life  had 
not  a  care  or  a  regret,  while  the  crowds  in  the  streets 
seemed  to  have  no  weightier  occupation  than  to  admire  the 
.treasures  of  art  and  luzuiy  displayed  behind  tbe  flashing 
plate  glus  of  the  shop  windows,  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  city  which,  but  a  year  and  a  half  before,  had 
been  steeped  in  blood  and  wrapped  in  flame,  or  these  the 
people  who  had  passed  through  the  wasting  horrors  of  the 
siege  and  ihe  darker  terrors  of  the  Commune ;  yet  through 
the  midst  of  this  gay  and  pleasant  scene,  I  was  hariening 
on  to  that  which  may  be  considered  as  the  representative 
centre  of  all  the  woes  that  marked  France's  annet  douiour- 
aiu«,  the  ghostly  tpot  where  her  bleeding,  tortured  capital 
endured  the  very  heart-pang  of  her  long  agony.  One  could 
bnt  imagine  that  her  strange,  light-hearted  children  had 
altogether  forgotten  what  that  bulling  was,  which  I  soon 
•aw  rising  up  grim  and  menacing  before  me,  or  remembered 
it  only  with  tbe  uneasy  shame  of  wounded  vanity  which 
made  diem   seek    to   ignore   and    repudiate   the   terrible 

Some  indication  of  this  feeling  there  was  in  the  look  and 
bearing  of  our  coachman,  wheu  tbe  eentlemaD  who  accom- 
panica  me  gave  him  the  order  to  drive  us  to  our  destina- 
tion :  there  was  no  alert  respranse,  poli^  and  smiling  after 
the  manner  of  Frenchmen,  but  in  silence  he  stared  straight 
before  him,  with  so  impassible  a  look  that  my  Mend  imag- 
ined that  he  had  not  understood  his  direction. 

"  Did  you  hear  where  I  wished  you  to  go  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  heard  you  well  enough,"  the  man  answered ;  and 
wlule  we  still  waited,  nncertain  if  he  really  comprehended, 
he  mattered  with  a  dark  frown,  "  Ton  told  me  to  go  to  La 
Roquette ; "  and  then  did  not  speak  ano^er  word  Uirough- 
ont  the  whole  long  distance  to  and  fro. 

The  prison  of  La  Etoqnette  is  divided  by  the  street  of  the 
same  name  into  two  distinct  portions  :  that  on  the  left,  lead- 
ing from  the  Place  de  la  Basdlle  to  Pfare  la  Chaise,  is  en- 
tirely given  up  to  the  "j'eunes  dilenvt,"  great  numbers  of 
whom  are  incarcerated  diere;  while  the  part  on  the  other 
side,  at  the  gate  of  which  we  alighted,  bears  the  sinister 
name  of  the  DipSl  det  Condamnii. 

It  has,  in  truth,  always  been  the  receptacle  of  those  con- 
•  demned  to  death,  and  criminals  are  guillotined  in  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  ^eat  entrance,  —  Troppman,  who 
murdered  the  family  at  Pandn,  having  been  the  last  to  un- 
dergo the  sentence  ;  i>ut  it  is  also  the  place  of  punishment 


for  those  who  are  convicted  of  the  Kravest  crimes,  eren  if 
they  have  escaped  the  extreme  penalty. 

It  is  not  now  by  any  means  an  easy  matter  to  obtain 
leave  to  visit  the  Vipbt  des  Coudamods.  The  event  which 
has  forever  branded  ihe  name  of  La  Boquette  with  infamy, 
has  so  powerful  an  influence  in  a  thousand  different  ways 
on  the  passions  of  the  people,  that  it  is  with  great  reluc- 
tance the  authorities  ever  allow  the  &tal  recollection  of 
the  24th  of  May,  1871,  to  be  aroused  by  visitors  to  the  scene 
of  that  day's  terrible  tragedy.  An  order  of  admission  can 
only  be  given  by  tbe  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  at  the 
request  of  one  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  I  obtained  one, 
which,  however,  though  asked  in  my  name,  was  made  out 
in  his,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  accompany  me  himself  to 
the  prison.  Notwithstanding  that  we  were  fumuhed  with 
this  important-lookinz  official  document,  m^  friend  filt 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  I  should  succeed  in  my  object, 
which  was  to  viut  the  scenes  of  tbe  last  sufferings  of  tbe 
Archbishop  of  Paris  —  for  unless  the  ofiicers  of  the  jail  dis- 
covered my  purpose  of  their  own  accord,  he  did  not  sea 
how  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  allude  in  the  preaeace  of 
Frenchmen  to  that  which  must  always  be  so  bitter  and 
shameful  a  memory  for  France. 

The  coachman  stopped  at  some  little  distance  from  tlw 
gate,  and  we  did  not  ask  him  to  draw  nearer,  but  walked 
on  to  the  eoncUrgerie  which  divided  the  outer  from  the 
inner  entrance.  ITie  porter  looked  at  our  order  of  admis- 
sion in  grim  silence,  and  opening  a  side  door  in  his  own 
lodge,  he  pointed  across  a  laree  courlyard  paved  with  stone, 
aniTtold  us  we  should  find  Monsieur  le  Directeur  at  the 
door  of  the  prison  itself,  which  was  placed  at  tbe  end  of  it. 

A  flight  of  stops  led  to  a  wide  portico,  and  there  in  the 
shade  sat  a  tall,  stout  man  talking  to  several  of  the  official* 
who  were  standing  round  him.  One  of  them  at  once  named 
him  as  the  Director.  He,  too,  read  the  order  in  silence, 
and  then,  rising,  asked  us  to  follow  him.  We  passed 
through  a  room  apparently  intended  lor  the  use  of  the  gar- 
diens  or  turnkeys,  beyond  which  was  a  passi^  leading 
into  the  interior  of  the  building,  but  separated  fnim  it  by  » 
huge  door  in  which  was  a  guichel.  Here  an  official  atood, 
who  appeared  to  be  only  second  in  importance  to  the  IH- 
rector  himself,  for  he  showed  him  the  order,  and  then  said, 
pointing  to  my  companion  — 

"  You  will  take  Son  Excellence  wherever  he  wishea  to 
go  through  the  prison,  but  Madame,  yon  are  aware,  UBimt 
be  allowed  to  see  the  convicts." 

"  It  was  precisely  to  accompany  the  lady  that  I  cwne," 
said  my  friend ;  "  can  she  not  visit  some  put  of  the  priaon 
at  least?" 

"  What  is  it  she  wishes  to  see  7  "  asked  the  INrector  ab- 
ruptly —  which  question  produced  tbe  unusual  si^ht  of  ft 
diplomatist  at  fault.  Son  Excellence  hesitated,  smiled  b«- 
nignly,  and  looked  at  me. 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least  care  to  see  the  prisoner*"  I  said. 

"  What,  then  V  "  said  the  Director. 

"  If,  perhaps,"  said  my  companion,  in  a  very  insinaatii^ 
tone,  "  the  coll  where  the  Archbishop"  — 

'The  Director  interrupted  him :  "  1  understand  —  that  ia 
possible.  If  Madame  will  wait  in  the  gardient'  room  while 
you  visit  the  prisoners,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  when 
you  return." 

Son  Excellence  had  not  the  smallest  desire  to  aee  the 
prisoners,  but  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  in  the-jwoo- 
pect,  and  departed  with  the  head  gvardien  while'I  went 
back  into  the  turnkeys'  room  with  one  of  the  officials,  wbo 
brought  forward  the  only  easy-chur  the  place  contained 
for  mj  accommodation.  He  w^  »  middle-aged  man,  witb 
keen  black  eyes,  and  a  rather  fine  face.  He  remarked  dw- 
illy,  as  I  sat  down,  that  ho  was  sorry  on  my  account  that 
ladies  were  not  allowed  to  v^iit  the  prisoners.   ' 

"  What  harm  are  we  supposed  to  do  them?  "  I  asked. 

"  You  would  not  hurt  them,"  he  awd,  with  ■  smile,  "  bnt 
the  convicts  here  are  the  very  lowest  of  criminals,  and  thoy 
are  so  utterly  brutish,  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  to 
conduct  themselves  properly  in  your  presence.  Ttntz,"  he 
added,  "  you  can  judge  for  yoursel/r"  and  opening  tha 
guichet  in  tbe  door,  be  made  me  a  sign  to  loc^  throogh  it. 
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I  did  ao,  and  eaw  h  large  open  court-yard  wiih  a  fountain  id 
tbe  middle,  vhere  at  least  a  hundred  convicts  were  passing 
their  brief  time  of  recreation ;  and  I  muet  own  that  i  never 
in  my  life  before  saw  Buch  an  assembla^  of  villainous  look- 
ing men,  whose  whole  appearance  indicated  that  Ihey  be- 
longeil  to  the  lowest  type  of  humanity.  Unaware  as  they 
were  that  they  were  being  observed,  tbe  men's  gestures  and 
linznage  were  so  revolting  that  I  hurried  away  at  once, 
incf  the  turnkey  closed  the  gxuehtt  and  followed  me  back 
into  the  room. 

He  seemed  well  disposed  to  converse,  and  I  asked  bim  if 
be  had  been  at  La  Roquctte  during  the  siege. 

"  Tlirough  the  whole  of  it,"  be  answered,  with  an  ex- 
pressive shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

"  And  during  tbe  Commune  also  1 " 

He  turned  round  and  said  quickly,  "  Madame  est  Fran- 

"  No,  I  am  Englidi ;  but  1  am  Franfaite  de  axur  —  you 
noderstand  7  " 

"Perfectly,"  he  aniwered,  nodding  his  head.  "Well, 
then,  Madame,  I  waa  indeed  here  during  tbe  Commune, 
and  1  remained  —  yeg,  I  remuned  till "  — 

"  Until  tbe  end  ?'"  I  said. 

"  Till  seven  o'clock  on  the  erenlng  of  the  24tli  of  May," 
he  answered,  turnin"  vehemently  towards  me  ;  "  and  then, 
when  1  saw  them  loading  their  rifles  to  shoot  that  good, 
thai  defenceless  old  man,  I  could  bear  it  no  longer  — je  me 
imiiaaoi.  1  fled  out  of  La  Roquette  at  the  risk  of  my  life. 
K  they  hud  caught  me,  they  would  have  shot  me  too ;  but 
I  was  within  these  walls  all  the  time  Monseigneur  was  here. 
I  «aw  how  they  treated  him  and  the  unfortunate  men  who 
were  wiih  him.  I  could  not  help  him,  ot  course  —  maia 
e'^ait  infame  I  I  never  thought  to  the  last  they  would  kill 
Um,  but  when  1  did  actually  hear  tbe  order  given  —  ah  I  it 
was  too  much  1  "  The  turnkey  laid  all  this  with  the  great- 
est rapidity,  as  if  with  a  senseof  relief  in  telling  what  he  had 
felt;  but  just  at  that  moment  the  Director  came  into  the 
room,  whereupon  in  bq  instant  my  friend  was  standing  up 
erect,  with  his  back  to  me,  looking  as  if  be  were  not  aware 
that  I  was  present  at  all,  whilst  a  quick  glance  towards  me, 
as  he  turned  away,  showed  me  that  he  wished  me  to  look 
eqnally  unconscious  of  his  vicinity.  The  Director  glanced 
round,  and  then  went  out  again,  apparently  having  had  no 
other  purpose  but  to  see  what  I  was  doing.  As  soon  as  be 
had  gone  well  out  of  sight  and  bearing,  (he  turnkey  came 
back,  and,  standing  before  me,  began  to  pour  out  a  history 
of  all  he  had  done  and  said  during  that  fatal  week  ofMay, 
with  a  Tehemence  of  voice  and  gesture  which  no  words  can 
reproduce.  I  asked  him  when  be  returned  to  La  Roquette 
after  liis  flight,  and  he  answered,  nottill  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  Wednesday  on  which  the  Archbishop  was  murdered ; 
not  till  all  was  over,  and  the  Versaillais  iu  full  possession 
of  the  city,  with  all  its  prisons  and  palaces.  In  the  inter- 
val he  had  gone  to  Montmartre,  and  had  witnessed  tbe 
last  desperate  resistance  of  the  Communieta  there,  and  after- 
wards in  the  cemetery  of  the  Pfere  la  Chaise. 

"  It  was  like  hell  upon  earth,"  be  said,  "  a^  the  shot  and 
shell  rained  down  upon  the  people  whose  frenzy  of  excite- 
ment made  them  court  death  in  the  streets.  They  were 
hroyi),  Madame,  and  men  and  women  alike  used  uie  last 
energies  of  lile,  even  as  they  expired,  in  hurling  back  de- 
struclioD  on  their  foes  —  their  foes  1  who  were  children  of 
France  like  themselves,  their  countrymen,  their  brothers  1 " 
As  he  spoke,  the  very  vigor  and  earnestness  of  bis  descrip- 
tion made  it  impossible  to  note  all  he  said,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment he  brought  before,  my  eyes  such  a  picture  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Cmumaae,  aa  1  could  not  even  have  imagined 
before. 

"May  Paris  never  know  luch  a  time  aoain!"  I  said. 

"  Ah,  Madame  1 "  ha  answered,  "  La  Franet  est  malade, 
ill  with  a  chronic  malady;  and,  lik^  a  sick  person,  she  re- 
ijairet  to  be  bled  from  time  to  time,  every  twenty  years  or 
to,  but  tbey  bleed  her  at  tbe  heart,  they  bleed  Paris,  and. 
•he  will  require  it  again  —  Dieu  veuitU  that  I  do  not  live  to 
tee  it  1" 

He  waa  ftll  quivering  with  excitement  as  he  spoke  —  but 
nidd«Qly  h«  aubsidBd  mto  hia  official  stiSness  and  compos- 


ure when  he  saw  the  hqad  gardien  appear  along  with  my 
friend.  They  bad  come  to  take  me  to  (bat  portion  of  the 
prison  which  had  been  inhabited  by  Monseigneur  Darboy, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  his  companions  in  death,  and 
which,  it  seemed,  was  under  tbe  exclusive  care  of  this  su- 
perior officer.  lie  was  a  tall,  gray-haired  old  man,  wilJi  a 
thoughtful,  rather  melancholy  expression  of  face;  and  a  few 
words  which  be  casually  dropped  as  be  led  the  way,  showed 
me  that  it  would  depend  entirely  on  his  will  how  much  or 
how  little  we  saw,  and  also  that  to  him  the  murdered  Arch- 
bishop had  been  an  object  of  the  deepest  veneration  and 

During  my  rather  lengthened  stay  in  Paris  1  had  becom« 
aware  that  amid  the  chaos  of  conflicting  ideas  which  makei 
up  tbe  sum  of  public  opinion  at  tbe  present  juncture,  the 
one  subject  on  which  popular  feeling  differs  most  widely  is 
the  fate  of  Monseigneur  Darboy.     There  is  a  deeply-rooted 

pression  amongst  tbe  lower  classes  that  the  Archbishop 


tton  Bgaiost  a  charitable  and  gentle  old  man  ;  but  the  ai 
sertion  has  been  repeatedly  made  to  myself,  by  persons  of 
humble  station,  with  a  vehemence  which  brooked  no  con- 
tradiction, and  its  almost  universal  acceptance  amongst 
them  is  perjectly  well  known  ;  the  obvious  inference  drawn 
by  them  is,  that  his  dreadful  death  is  a  just  and  right  ret- 
ribution ;  while  on  the  other  band,  all  the  more  respectable 
classes  who  adhere  to  the  Church  believe,  that  living,  he 
was  a  true  father  to  his  people,  and  in  death  a  martyr  and 

I  soon  saw  that  the  head  gardien  was  one  of  tliese  last, 
and  that  any  reluctance  he  might  feel  in  showing  us  the 
scenes  of  the  massacre,  would  be  from  the  fear  that  these 
"  licuK  saints,"  as  he  called  them,  might  be  profaned  bjr 
indifferent  or  hostile  spectators.  It  was  not  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  satisfy  him  completely  on  this  score  as  regarded 
ourselves ;  and  in  answer  to  my  petition  that  he  would  not 
exclude  me  from  any  part  of  the  prison  connected  with  the 
terrible  tragedy,  he  turned  towards  me  and  said  emphat- 
ically, "  Madame,  to  you  I  will  gladly  show  everything 
without  the  smallest  reserve,  for  I  see  that  you  will  respect 
the  memory  of  tbo  holy  dead  j  you  shall  go  over  every  inch 
of  ground  where  Monseigneur  trod,  from  the  moment  he 
entered  the  prison  till  be  departed  from  this  world  alto- 
gether ;  and  I  will  tell  you  every  circumstance  of  the  forty- 
eight  hours  he  passed  within  those  walls  :  "  and  he  did  to, 
with  a  minuteueps  of  detail  which,  joined  to  the  sight  of  the 
actual  localities,  made  me  almost  f<;el  as  if  I  had  myself  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  the  victims  and  their  murderers,  even  to 
the  end.  The  gardien  took  us  first  into  a  room  on  the 
ground-ffoor,  where,  be  said,  ordinary  criminals  condemned 
to  the  guillotine  made  their  "  toitelte  de mori"  interpreting 
tbe  ghastly  term  by  saying  that  their  hair  had  to  be  cut, 
and  their  upper  clothes  removed,  and  he  instanced  Tropp- 
man  as  the  last  whS  had  been  so  "  dressed  "  in  this  room ; 
but  when  1  asked  if  Monseigneur  had  been  brought  here, 
he  shook  his  head,  and  said  Uiey  gave  Aim  no  time  forprep- 
aration  of  any  kind.  Then  we  went  up  a  wide  stone  stair- 
case, at  the  top  of  which  was  au  immense  dormitory  for  the 
prisoners  at  present  under  sentence.  The  beds  were  placed 
close  together,  with  arrangements  for  a  complete  system  of 
surveillance,  by  means  of  guieheli  in  the  partitions  which 
divided  them  tram  the  officers'  rooms. 

"  J  wish  vou  to  look  at  these  beds,"  said  the  gardien, 
"  used  by  the  worst  canaille  of  Paris,  that  ^ou  may  note 
the  difference  when  you  see  what  was  provided  for  Mon- 
seigneur." 

They  were  excellent  beds,  far  more  comfortable  than 
those  given  to  our  prisoners  in  England  —  consisting  of  ft 
high  spring  mattress  over  which  was  one  of  flock,  with  good 
sbcitts,  blankets,  and  pillows;  they  were  perfectly  clean, 
and  tbe  gardien  said  tbe  linen  was  constantly  changed.  • 

"  Tbe  convicts  aie  better  lodged  than  our  soldiers,"  he 
added,  "  but  now,  Madame,  will  you  pass  into  this  corridor? 
It  waa  here  that  Monseigueur  was  breught  at  once  on  his 
arrival  from  the  prison  of  Mazas'on  the  23d  of  May,^1^71." 


SVERT  SATURDAY. 
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The  uaar  approacli  of  the  acmj  of  VersaillaB  on  the 
evening  of  that  da/  had  decided  the  authorities  of  the 
Commune  to  proceed  to  the  murder  of  the  hostages,  and 
the  whole  number,  moat  of  whom  were  priesti,  were  cou- 
Tey ed  for  that  purpose  from  the  Hazai,  where  they  had 
been  confined   for  ftome  weeks,   to  the  Hip&t   des   Con- 

Although  the  entire  period  of  their  imprisonment  had 
been  spent  under  the  Bume  roof,  the  hostages  had  never 
met  till  the  moment  when,  on  this  evening,  tliey  were 
thrust  in  parties  of  tweuty  and  thirty  into  the  great  open 
wagons  belonging  to  the  Lyons  Railway,  which  had  been 
brought  to  convey  them  to  La  Roquette,  and  in  which  they 
were  exposed  tn  the  full  viewtif  the  crowd.  Some  of  them 
belonged  to  tlie  same  religious  house  —  that  of  the  Jesuits, 
Bue  de  Sfevres ;  many  h^  been  fHenda,  and  to  all  at  least 
the  Archbishop  was  known :  but  althoi^h  they  pressed 
each  other's  hands  with  mournful  aignincaacc,  it  is  said 
that  no  word  was  spoken  amongst  them  during  their  course 
through  the  insurgent  quarters  of  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine  and  La  Bastille,  where  the  frenzied  populace  fbl' 
lowed  them  with  the  coarsest  insults  and  menaces,  except- 
ing once,  when  one  of  the  priests  bent  forward  to  the 
Archbislujp,  and  pointing  to  tbe  crowd  said,  "  Hilai  I 
M<m*figntvT,  ootid  done  valrt  ptuple  I " 

Night  bad  fallen  when  they  uvived  at  La  Roquette,  and 
a  brigadier  carrying  a  lantern  conducted  them  into  the 
part  of  the  prison  where  we  now  stood.  It  was  a  wide 
corridor,  witn  lon^  raws  of  celts  on  either  side,  and  on  the 
left  hand  a  space  in  the  centre  was  left  vacant  to  admit  of 


t  window  givinff  li^ht  to  the  whole ;  at  the  end 
corkscrew  stair  leading  down  to   the 


The 


prisoners  were  immediately  thrust  into  the  cells,  one  by 
one,  and  left  there  for  the  night  in  pitch  darkness,  so  that 
they  did  not  know  till  next  morning  what  sort  of  a  place 
they  were  in. 

"  This  was  the  cell  occupied  by  Monseigneur  on  that 
night,"  said  tbegardien;  and  he  opened  the  6rst  door  to 
the  right  and  told  me  to  go  in.  There  was  literally 
scarce^  room  for  more  than  one  person  in  the  small 
narrow  den  into  which  I  entered,  and  it  contained  nothing 
whatever  bat  one  wretched  little  bed,  infinitely  less  com- 
fortable in  every  way  than  [hose  we  had  eeen  in  the  large 
dormitory.  "  But,"  I  was  told,  "  none  who  ever  entered 
here  had  need  of  furniture,  or  would  be  likely  to  find  rest 
on  even  the  most  luxurious  couch,  for  those  only  passed 
this  threshold  who  knew  that  the  executioner  was  awaiting 
them,  and  tliat  their  grave  was  already  dug." 

This  cell  was   separated  from  the  one  next  to  it  by  a 

EitrtttioD,  which  divided  in  two  the  small  window  that  gave 
ght  to  both.  The  gardien  told  me  to  go  up  close  to  that 
part  of  the  window  which  was  in  the  Archbishop's  cell, 
and,  going  into  the  next  himself,  he  showed  me  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  prisoners  respectively  occupying  them  to 
converse  together,  and  oven  to  touch  each  other's  hands  — 
as  there  was  a  space  of  a  few  inches  lefl  between  the  end 
of  the  partition  and  the  panes  of  glass.  The  gardien  then 
told  me  that  Monsieur  Boujean,  President  de  la  Cour  de 
Cassation,  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  second,  and  when  it 
was  discovered  that  Monseigoeur  and  he  were  holding 
communication  together,  the  Archbishop  was  at  once  re- 
moved to  a  place  of  stricter  confinement,  which  should  be 
shown  to  meat  the  other  end  of  the  corridor.  He  remained 
four-and-twenty  hours  in  the  cell  where  I  stood  —  from  the 
evening  of  the  22d  to  that  of  the  23d.  On  lie  morning 
of  this  latter  day  the  prisoners  had  been  'allowed  to  go 
down  for  half  an  hour  into  what  is  called  the  "  premier 
chemin  da  roode  "  —  that  is,  the  first  of  two  narrow  etoiie- 
pa^ed  court-yards  which  surround  La  Roquette  on  three 
■ides,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the 
outer  world  by  very  hi^h  walls.  The  Archbishop,  how- 
ever, felt  too  weak  and  ill  to  avail  himself  of  the  permis- 
sion, and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  lying  in  a  half 
tainting  state  on  his  miserable  bed.  In  addition  to  bis 
other  sufTerings,  he  was  starving  of  hunger,  for  the  Com- 
mune had  been  driven  back  by  the  armj  of  Versulles  into 
the  eleventh  airoadiMemeat,  where  alone  lharefoi«  th^ 


were  in  power ;  and  the  supply  of  food  being  very  scan^, 
the  hostages  were,  of  coarse,  the  last  for  wbwo  Ikey  cued 
to  provide.  Una  of  the  Jesuit  priests.  Fere  Oliiunt,  whi^ 
four  days  later,  was  massacred  in  the  terrible  cun^d 
the  Rue  Haxo,  had,  however,  secretly  brought  into  the 

Giion  a  little  food,  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him  by 
s  friends  while  imprisoned  at  Hazai. 
During  the  brief  time  of  recreation,  he  was  able  to  ob- 
tain access  to  the  Archbishop,  and,  kneeling  on  the  gnmul 
beside  him,  he  fed  him  with  a  small  piece  of  cake  ud  % 
tablet  of  chocolate ;  and  this  was  all  the  nonrishmeit  tht 
poor  old  man  received  during  the  forty-eight  bom  be 
passed  at  La  Roquette.  Ftre  Olivaint  comforted  tun  i1m 
with  the  promise  of  the  highest  consolation  he  could  tuvs 
in  the  hour  of  death,  as  he  knew  that  he  would  have  il  ii 
his  power  to  pvo  him   the  holy  Viaticum  at  the  laitB- 

Ereme  moment.  Four  portions  of  the  reserved  Sunusent 
ad  l>een  conveyed  to  the  priest,  when  in  Maiaa,  in  i  liole 
common  card-box,  which  1  saw  at  tlie  Jesuits' house  inlhs 
Rue  de  Sivres,  where  it  b  [nreserved  as  a  preinoni  nlic, 
and  this  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  concealed  dd  bi> 
breast  to  La  Roquette. 

It  had  been  utended  that  this  day,  the  !3d,  sbanld 
witness  the  murder  of  the  host^es,  and  the  order  wu.  in 
fact,  given  for  the  immediate  execution  of  the  whole  of  the 
prisoners  wlio  had  l>een  brought  in  the  evcDtng  bdiae; 
but  tbe  Director,  stir  inking  in  horror  from  thetiik,iBC- 
ceeded  in  evading  it,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  pretendiif  llut 
there  was  an  in^nuality  in  the  order.  "Thie  diy  pu^d 
over,  therefore,  leaving  them  all  still  alive,  but  withoolths 
smallest  hope  of  ultimate  rescue. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  Archbialiop's  inla- 
course  with  Monsieur  Bonjean  having  tieen  discovered,  he 
was  moved  into  celt  Xo.  23,  which  we  now  went  on  to  ^ 
On  our  way  towards  it,  the  gardien  took  us  down  a  riw 
passage,  and,  opening  a  door,  iatroduced  us  into  a  E*"^ 
which  we  found  formed  part  of  the  chapel,  and  wis  the 

Slace  from  which  the  prisoners  of  this  corridor  heard  DUt 
ust  opposite  to  us,  on  the  same  side  with  the  High  UOi, 
was  a  sort  of  balcony,  inclosed  by  boards  painted  bm 
and  white,  and  surmounted  by  a  cross,  in  wlucb  UJJ 
gardien  told  us  criminals  condemned  to  death  were  pUeeo 
to  hear  the  mass  offered  for  them  just  before  thureiect- 

"  Was  the  Archbishop  allowed  to  come  here  fa  ««J 
service?"  1  asked. 

"Monseigneurl  no,  indeed!  to  perform  any  relipoM 
duty  was  Uie  last  thing  they  would  have  allowed  him  to 
do.  He  was  never  out  of  his  cell  but  once,  and  thst  *»■ 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  died.  I  will  show yoosflw; 
wards  where  he  went  then.  VoiUt  noire  braM  aiononur, 
continued  the  gardien,  pointing  to  an  old  priest  '"''^"i'' 
sitting  at  a  table  in  the  body  of  the  church,  with  two  oftbe 
convicts  seated  beside  bim ;  "  he  is  such  a  kind  fiiena  to 
all  those  wretches,  but,  unfortunately,  he  wai  at  Muu 
when  Monseigneur  was  here." 

He  now  took  us  back  to  the  Archbishop's  last  ebode. 
The  door  of  cell  No.  28,  unlike  those  of  all  the  olhm 
which  stood  open,  was  not  only  closed,  but  heavily  bsrred 
and  bolted. 

'i  This  cell,"  said  lie  gardifn,  "  has  never  been  used  a 
touched  in  any  way  since  Monseigneur  occupied  ''~J 
has  been  kept  in  precisely  the  same  sUte  as  that  in  which 
he  left  it  —  the  t>ed  has  not  even  been  made ;  you  will  s« 
it  exactly  as  it  was  when  he  rose  from  it  at  the  csUof 
those  who  summoned  him  out  to  die." 

It  seemed  at  first  rather  doubtful  whether  we  should  see 
it,  for  the  gardien  hiid  taken  a  key  from  hia  pocket  "bile 
he  was  speaking,  and  was  now  trying  to  unlock  the  door 
and  open  the  many  bolts,  which  were  stifl  and  roily  1"^ 
long  disuse.  With  the  exertion  of  his  utmost  strength,  he 
could  not  for  a  long  time  move  them  all,  and  I  thou^t,  U 
the  harsh  grating  ooisn  of  the  slowly  turning  key  echoed 
through  the  corridor,  how  terrible  that  sound  must  h»y* 
twen  to  tbe  unfortunate  Archbishop,  when  he  last  t**"^ 
accompanied  by  coarse  and  cruel  menaces  sliouted  tbroi^ 
the  door,  which  told  liim  it  was  opening  to  l>ring  him  enl 
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to  a  bitter  death.  The  gardim  uiade  to  many  ioeffectad 
efforts  before  bu  aucceeded,  that  I  felt  quite  afraid  it  would 
not  be  poBsibIa  for  him  to  admit  tu,  and  I  naid  bo  to  bim, 
with  an  exclamation  of  satiBfactioa,  when  I  saw  the  heavy 
bolts  at  laat  give  way.  He  bad  by  this  time  quite  discov- 
•red  the  interest  I  took  in  the  object  of  his  own  almost 
passiaaate  veneration  and  love,  and,  turning  to  me,  he  said, 
"  Madame,  I  would  have  opened  this  door  Ibr  you  if  i  bad 
been  obliged  to  send  for  a  lockimitb  to  do  it,  lor  I  see  bow 
you  feel  Tor  our  marCprred  father  ;  bat  you  may  well  be 
content  to  gain  admiasion  to  tbia  cell,  for  thousands  have 
asked  to  see  it  and  have  been  refused.     I  am  sole  guardian 


of  it,  and  I  keep  the  key  by  mv  sidu  all  day,  and  under  my 
pillow  at     ■  '  ■         '   ■'  ■      '  '      ' 

strong  els 


pillow  at  night,  and  those  o 


:r  here  who  have  si 


Hn  threw  open  the  door  as  be  spoke,  standing  back  to 
ist  tne  pass,  and  1  went  in.  I  stood  Ibr  a  few  minutes 
within  tbat  miserable  cell  unable  to  speak,  so  great  wa«  tbe 
■bock  I  received  from  the  conviction  of  the  absolute 
malignity  which  must  have  dictated  the  arrangementa  of 
the  poor  Archbishop's  last  resting-pUce  on  earth.  Having 
seen  the  other  cells,  and  the  comparatively  comfortable 
beds  provided  for  even  tbe  worst  criminals  amongst  the 
convicts,  I  saw  that  it  must  have  been  a  atudied  purpose 
which  bad  prepared  to  squalid  and  revolting  a  couch  for 
tbe  aged  and  dying  "  father  of  his  pet^le."  A  low,  rude 
framework  of  wood,  totally  different  from  tbe  iron  bed- 
steads in  the  other  rooms,  was  spread  with  a  palliasse  of 
the  coarsest  description,  torn  open  down  the  centre,  so  tbat 
the  straw  —  far  from  clean —  with  which  it  was  scantily 
filled,  was  all  exposed  to  view ;  over  this  was  thrown  one 
ragged  woollen  covering,  stained  and  black,  as  if  it  had 
been  left  unwashed  after  long  use  in  some  low  locality,  and 
one  very  small,  bard  bolster,  which,  apparently  from 
similar  usage,  had  lost  all  appearance  of  having  ever  been 
while :  in  so  many  words,  the  whole  furniture  of  the  bed 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  extracted  from  the  lowest  and 
darkest  den  in  the  worst  quarters  of  Paris,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  such  a  coucb  as  one  would  shrink  from 
touching  with  tbe  tip  of  one's  fingers.  I  need  not  enter 
into  (be  details  wbicn  made  me  with  justice  call  it  revolts 
ing,  but  1  am  sure  that  no  English  gentleman  would  have 
hid  his  dog  lie  down  upon  it.  Such  as  it  was,  however, 
the  Archbishop,  faint  and  failing  in  (he  long  death-agony 
which  began  lor  bim  when  be  entered  La  Koquette,  bad 
been  fain  Co  stretch  upon  it  his  worn-out  frame  and  aching 
limbs  —  but  not  to  sleep,  for  the  gnrdien  believed  be  never 
closed  his   eyes  in  that  his  last  night  on  earth.     It   was 


the  bed  had  not  been  touched ;  the  pillow  was  Btill  dis- 
placed, as  it  had  been  by  the  uneasy  movements  of  the 
poor  gray  bead  that  assuredly  had  found  no  rest  thereon, 
and  uie  woollen  cover  was  siill  thrown  back,  just  as  the 
Atchbishop's  own  hand  had  fiung  it  off  when  he  rote  at 
the  call  of  hi)  murderers,  to  look  for  Ibe  last  time  on  the 
bee  of  God's  fair  ran. 

"  Et  il  faisait  un  si  beau  temps,"  as  an  eye-witness  said 
of  that  day.  "  Mon  Dieu  1  quelle  belle  joumte  de  prin- 
tempi  nous  avions  ce  maudit  vingt-quatre  Mai  I "  One 
happy  recollection  alone  relieves  tbe  atmosphere  of  cruelty 
and  bate  which  seems  to  hang  round  the  stone  walls  of  this 
death  chamber  —  for  it  was  here  on  tbat  last  morning  that 
the  Archbishop  received  from  the  hands  of  Pfere  Ulivaint 
the  Sacred  Food,  in  the  strength  of  which  be  was  to  go 
Uiu  same  day  even  to  the  Mount  of  God. 

From  here,  too,  in  the  early  morning  of  tbe  Sltb,  he 
*ent  to  gain  the  only  breath  of  fresh  air  which  he  was 
allowed  to  breathe  at  La  Koquette.  During  the  usual  half- 
hour's  recreation  permitted  to  the  convicts,  he  descended 
with  the  rest  into  the  first  court-yard,  and  there  one  other 
moment  of  consolation  came  to  him,  which  brightened  the 
Via  Dolorosa  he  was  treading,  with  a  last  gleam  of  joy. 
Hmsieur  Bonjean,  who  shared  with  him  his  prison  and 
his  death,  had  been  in  tbe  days  of  bis  life  and  liberty  a 
determined  unbeliever  ;  but  since  he  came  into  tbe  D^pAt 
das  Condamndi,  he  had  been  seen  on  every  possible  oc- 


casion in  qjpse  convenatioD  with  the  Fere  Clere,  one  of 
the  doomed  priests ;  and  on  this  momii^,  as  the  Arch- 
bishop, unable  from  weakness  to  walk  about,  leant  for 
support  i^ainst  the  railing  of  a  stair,  Monsieur  Bonjean 
came  up,  and,  stretching  out  bis  bands  to  bim  with  a  emile, 
prayed  Monseigneur  to  blees  him,  for,  he  said,  he  had 
seen  the  truth  standing,  as  it  were,  at  the  right  hand  of 
death,  and  he,  too,  was  about  to  depart  in  the  faith  of 
Christ. 

It  was  a  relief  to  remember  that  these  last  rays  of  sun- 
shine had  gleamed  for  (he  old  man  through  the  very 
shadow  of  death,  amid  the  terribly  painful  associations  of 
the  place  in  which  I  stood,  and  the  gardien  waited  patiently 
while  I  lingered,  thinking  of  it  all ;  at  last,  however,  as  he 
was  stooping  over  the  bed,  showing  me  where  the  outline 
of  tbe  weary  form  that  had  lain  o  J  it  could  still  be  traced, 
be  said  in  a  very  ag^ieved'tone, — 

"  Look  what  an  RngUshman  did,  who  was  allowed  to 
enter  here ;  when  I  had  turned  my  head  away  just  for  one 
moment,  be  robbed  me  of  this ; "  and  he  showed  me  that  a 
little  morsel  of  the  woollen  cover  had  been  lorn  off,  no 
doubt  to  be  kept  as  a  sacred  relic. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  if  I  might  take  a  little  piece 
of  the  straw  on  which  Monseigneur  lay,"  I  said. 

"  By  all  means,"  answered  the  gardien ;  "  you  are  most 
welcome." 

I  took  a  very  small  quantity,  and  was  turning  to  go 
away,  when  he  said,  — 

"  Would  you  not  like-  some  more  ?  Why  have  you  taken 
toliule?" 

"Becau» 
I  did  not  w 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  English,"  he  said,  looking 
sharply  round  at  me  ;  and  I  felt  afraid  I  should  have  cause 
to  regret  the  admission,  for  I  had  discovered,  daring  my 
residence  in  Paris,  that  the  children  of  "perfide  Albion" 
are  not  by  any  means  in  the  good  graces  of  Frenchmen,  at 
the  present  juncture.  In  the  commencement  of  the  war  it 
was  the  popular  belief  amongst  them  that  tbeir  ally  of  the 
old  Crimean  days  would  certainly  come  forward  to  succor 
France  in  her  terrible  strait,  and  they  have  not  yet  for^ 
given  us,  if  they  ever  do,  for  onr  strict  miuntenance  of 
neutrality. 

The  gardUn,  however,  after  the  first  moment  of  evident 
annoyance,  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  to  overlook  mjr 
nationality,  and  gave  me  a  generous  bandfiil  of  etraw,  before 
he  once  more  locked  up  the  cell,  telling  me  that  no  one 
would  ever  be  allowed  to  occupy  it  again.  An  open  door, 
a  few  steps  farther  on,  led  into  tbat  which  bad  been  appro- 
priated to  Moneieur  Deguerry,  Cur^  of  the  Madeleine,  and 
as  I  glanced  into  it  I  saw  a  fairly  comfortable  bed,  with 
good  sheets  and  blankets. 

"  How  much  better  Monsieur  Deguerry  was  lodged  than 
the  Archbiehop,"  I  said  to  the  gardien. 

"  Every  one  was  better  lodged  than  Monseigneur,"  he 
answered:  ••  cette  canaUle  de  Communt  did  all  they  could 
(o  make  him  suffer  from  first  to  last" 

On  this  fatal  day,  the  84th  of  May,  tbe  rai 
of  the  Versaillais  showed  the  authorities  of  0 
(hat  tbe  term  of  their  power  might  almost  be  numbered  by 
hours,  and  these  hours  they  determined  should  be  devoted 
to  revenge  for  tbeir  recognized  defeat.  At  six  o'clock  in 
tbe  evening  an  order  came  to  the  Director  of  La  Roquetta 
for  the  instant  execution  of  the  whole  body  of  prisoners 
who  had  been  brought  from  Maias,  to  the  number  of  sixty. 

Once  more  tbe  Director  remonstrated,  not  as  on  the  pro- 


this  subject  went  to  and  fro  between  the  prison  and  the 
niaiiie  of  the  eleventh  arrondiseement,  where  the  leading 
CommuniBts  were  aaaembled,  for  the  space  of  about  aa 
hour,  and  finally,  a  compromise  was  effected  —  they  agreed 
only  to  decimate  the  sixty  condemned,  on  condition  (hat 
they  themselves  cbose  the  victims.  It  waa  known  to  all 
concerned  that  their  rancor  was  chiefly  directed  a^uat 
the  priests  —  "those  men  who,"  as  one  of  the  luneren 
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remarked,  "  had  inconTenienced  this  wicked  world  for 
eitrhteen  hundred  yean  "  —  but  there  were  muny  of  that 
det«9ted  class  at  La  Roqnette,  aod  to  the  hut  moment  none 
knew  who  would  be  chosen  for  death. 

At  Beven  o'clock  the  execationers  arrived,  headed  hy 
Fen^,  Loiive,  and  others  —  il  was  a  confused  assembly 
of  National  Guards,  Garibaldians,  and  "  vengeurs  de  la 
Bdpublique,"  and  thej  were  accompanied  b}-  women  of  the 
p^troleuse  stamp,  and  by  numbers  of  the  "  gamins  da 
Paris,"  who  were  throughout  the  whole  reign  of  the  Com- 
muue,  more  than  any  others,  absolntely  insatiable  for 
blood. 

Up  the  prison  stairs  they  swarmed,  Ihis  dreadful  mob, 
shouting  threats  and  curses,  with  every  opprobrious  epithet 
they  could  apply  to  the  prisoners,  and  especially  to  the 
Archbishop.  Ferr^  and  the  other  ringleaders  advanced 
into  the  corridor,  and  the  gardien  showed  ma  where  they 
stood  in  the  vacant  space,  on  the  left  side  facing  the  row 
of  cells  which  contained  their  victims.  Then,  In  a  loud 
voice,  the  list  of  doomed  men  was  read  out :  — 

"Georges  Darboy  —  se  disant  serviteur  d'un  nommd 
Dlca"  —  and  the  door  of  the  cell  I  bad  just  seen  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  came  out,  wear- 
ins  the  purple  soutane  which  now,  stained  with  blood  and 
riddled  with  balls,  is  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame.  He  walked  forward,  stood  before  his  executioners, 
and  meekly  bowed  his  head  in  silence,  as  the  sentence  of 
death  was  read  to  him.  "  Gaepard  Deguerry  "  was  next 
called,  with  the  same  blasphemous  formula;  and  tht  Curd 
of  the  Madeleine,  whose  eighty  years  of  blameless  lite 
might  well  have  gained  him  the  right  to  pass  by  gcntli^r 
means  to  the  grave  which  most  in  any  case  have  buea  bo 
near,  responded  to  the  summons.  "  Leon  Ducoudray,  of 
the  Company  of  Jesus,"  a  tall,  line-looking  man,  passed 
from  his  eel!,  and  stood  looking  with  a  smirc  of  quiet  con- 
tempt on  his  murderers.  He  had  been  rector  of  llie  School 
of  St.  Genevieve,  and  had  done  much  for  the  cause  of  ed- 


"  Alexis  Clerc,  of  the  s 


!   Company."     It  was 


«itha 


had  been  to  attain  to  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  and  he  law 
diat  the  consnmmattoa  of  nis  longing  desires  was  close  at 

"Michel  Allard,  ambnlance  chaplam,"  and  a  gentle, 
kindly-looking  man  stepped  forward,  whose  last  days  had 
been  spent  in  assuagine  the  pangs  of  those  wbo  were  yet 
to  suffer  less  than  himself. 

"  Louis  Bonjean,  President  de  la  Cour  de  Cassation." 
Some  private  spit«  probably  dictated  the  addition  of  this 
one  layman  to  the  list  of  the  condemned,  but  with  his 
name  the  fatal  number  was  filled  up,  and  the  order  was 
given  to  the  prisoners  to  march  at  once  to  execution. 
They  were  lefl  free  to  walk  side  by  side  as  they  pleased  on 
that  last  path  of  pain,  and  with  touching  consideration  the 
Archbishop  chose  Monsieur  Bonjean  as  his  companion, 
claiming  from  him  the  support  his  own  physical  weakness 
BO  sorely  needed,  while  be  strengthened  the  soul  of  the 
new~made  convert  with  noble  words  of  faith  and  courage. 
The  Cun^  of  the  Madeleine  followed,  supported  on  either 
■ido  by  the  Fathers  Ducoudray  and  Clerc,  for  he  alone  of 
the  six  doomed  men  showed  any  sign  of  fear  ;  but  it  was 
a  mere  passing  tremor,  pardonable,  indeed,  in  one  so  aged 
and  feeble.  Monsieur  Allard  came  next,  walking  alone, 
and  reciting  prayers  in  a  low  voice. 

Determined  as  the  Communists  were  to  consummate 
their  cruel  deed,  they  were,  it  seemed,  not  only  ashamed 
of  it,  but  afraid  of  the  consequences,  for  they  did  not  dare 
to  take  their  victims  out  by  the  principal  entrance,  but 
made  them  go  down  a  small  turning  staircase  in  one  of  the 
Nde  turrets. 

Ffere  Ducoudray  had  his  breviary  in  his  hand,  and  as 
they  passed  Ihrounh  a  room  where  the  concierge  was  stand- 
ing, he  gave  it  to  nim,  in  order  that  it  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  any  of  the  profane  rabble  around,  and  told 
bim  to  keep  it  for  himself.  The  porter  took  it,  glad  to 
have  some  remembrance  of  so  good  a  man,  but  the  captain 


of  the  firing  party  had  seen  what  had  passed,  and  wiih  u 
oath  he  snatched  (he  book  from  the  man's  hand  and  Sung 
it  on  the  fire.  When  they  had  all  gone  out,  the  concierge 
rescued  it  from  the  flames,  in  which  it  was  only  partly  coo- 
samed,  and  1  saw  it,  where  it  is  stilt  religiously  prewrrcd, 
in  the  house  of  the  Rue  de  Sivrea,  with  its  Julf-band 


the  first  of  the  two  narrow  court-yards  which,  a*  I  said, 
surround  three  sides  of  the  prison,  and  it  was  originally 
intended  thnt  they  should  on  this  spot  su&er  death. 

While  the  firing-party  made  ready,  the  Archbisln^ 
placed  himself  on  the  lowest  step,  in  order  to  say  a  few 
words  of  pity  and  pardon  to  his  executioners.  As  lbs 
gardien  showed  me,  with  much  minuto  detail,  where  ind 
how  Monseigncur  stood,  I  inquired  if  it  was  true  that  two 
of  his  assassins  had  knelt  at  bis  feet  to  ask  his  blestingl 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "itwaa  perfectly  true,  but  ii*f 
were  not  allowed  to  remain  many  instants  on  their  kneel. 
Monseigncur  had  time  to  say  that  he  forgave  them,  but  doI 
to  bless  them,  as  he  wished,  before  with  blows  and  ihreiti 
(hey  were  made  to  start  to  their  feet,  and  the  Archbithi^ 
was  ordered  to  go  and  place  himself  against  the  wall,  thil 
he  might  die." 

I3ut  at  tbc  moment  when  the  condemned  were  abont  to 
range  tbemsclveB  in  line,  the  Communists  perceived  dill 
they  were  just  below  the  windows  of  the  Infirmary,  "si 
that  the  sick  prisoners  were  looking  out  upon  the  sctne. 
Even  before  the  eyes  of  these  poor  convicts  they  did  a* 
dare  to  complete  their  deed  of  darkness,  and  the  pris- 
oners were  ordered  to  retrace  their  steps  down  ibe  leu 
court-yard  that  ihey  might  he  taken  into  the  outer  one,  aod 
there  at  last  meet  their  fate. 

I  could  measure  what  a  long  weary  way  they  had  tlffl 
to  go,  in  those  awful  moments,  when  they  had  belietedtiie 
bitterness  of  death  was  almost  already  past ;  for  we  willed 
slowly  down  the  stone-paved  path  tliey  trod,  while  the  jar- 
dien  detailed  to  me  every  little  incident  of  the  moamrnl 
journey  —  bow  on  one  spot  Fire  Ducoudray  saw  a  pti»- 
oner,  whom  he  knew  well,  making  si^ns  of  passionate  an- 
guish at  hii  fate,  from  an  upper  window,  and,  sfflilu* 
waved  his  hand  to  him,  like  one  who  sends  back  agaj 
farewell  to  holiday  friends  upon  the  shore,  when  he  v 
launching  out  on  a  summer  sea,  to  take  a  voyage  of  pl» 
ure  —  and  how,  a  little  farllier  on,  the  Archbishop  Ma 
cast  such  a  gentle  look  of  pity  on  a  man  who  wasuUfni« 
blasphemies  in  his  ear,  that  it  awoke  enough  compuKtW 
in  the  heart  of  the  leading  Communist  to  make b""'^ 
with  sternness  to  the  rabble,  "  We  are  bete  to  shoot  U>W 
men,  and  not  to  insult  them,"  —  and  how  at  last,  ai  thej 
came  in  sight  of  the  jilace  of  execuUon,  Fere  Clerc  KW 
open  bis  noutane,  that  his  generous  heart  might  receive  un- 
covered the  fiery  mesaenners  wliich  brought  him  the  '»''■ 
tyr's  death  he  had  wooed  so  long  and  won  at  last 

They  had  to  pass  through  a  gate  leading  to  the  ooW 
ioclosure,  and  here  there  was  another  painful  dtiif,  "^ 
the  key  was  procured  from  the  ioWrior  of  the  prison  Ic  '">- 
lock  it  i  and  as  soon  as  we,  too,  had  crossed  thia  biJTi«| 
and  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  second  cUmi"  «  "™ 
on  the  right  side,  we  knew  that  the  last,  scene  of  ^f*^ 
edy  was  before  us,  for  on  the  dark  stonewall  »'"'*'* 
there  Stood  out  in  strong  relief  a  whil«  marble  slsbnif 
mounted  by  a  cross.  ,  i^ 

We  walked  towards  it  over  the  stones  which  V"^'z 
centra,  while  ag.iinst  the  wall  on  either  side  were  boMOT 
of  flowers  which  had  evidently  been  cultivated  with  g™ 
care.  I  asked  the  gardien  if  these  blooming  p'mw?" 
been  growing  there  when  the  victims  and  their  eiecBln*- 
ers  passed  along.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  there  was  ooihinR" 
what  you  see  now.  I  planted  these  myself  afterwsni'f  ^ 
I  tend  them  daily  —  it  is  a  little  mark  of  honor  »  ^ 
holy  place."  And  holy,  in  truth,  it  seemed,  for  it ""  m 
walking  up  the  nave  of  a  cathedral  towards  """""j 
sacrifice  as  we  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  "^'f^ 
When  we  were  within  about  twenty  paces  of  lbs  en",  ^ 
gardien  put  his  hand  on  my  arm  and  stopped  n^  pM°r; 
downwards.    I  *aw  at  my  feet  s  stone  gutter  whwt-"' 
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or  why  I  kndw  not  —  was  stained  dark  and  red.  "  Here 
the  firing-party  took  np  their  position,"  he  said  ;  "  you  see 
how  close  they  were  to  the  victims."  He  went  a  little 
4dde,  and  placing  himself  against  the  angle  of  the  prieon 
wall,  "  Here  Yerri  stood,"  he  continued,  "  as  wiih  a  loud 
Toice  he  gave  the  order  to  the  National  Guards  to  fire." 
Finalh'  the  garditn  walked  a  Jew  steps  farther  oa,  and  tak- 
ing oft  bis  hat,  he  held  It  in  his  hand,  and  made  the  ei^n 

of  the  cross,  while  he  said,  "  Aod  here ."     Then  ho 

was  silent,  and  there  was  no  need  that  he  should  finUh  his 
■enlence ;  the  eentleman  who  was  with  me  uncovered  also, 
and  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  of  us  for  some  minutes. 
What  we  saw  was  this  —  a  very  high  wall  of  dark  atone 
which,  at  a  distance  of  about  five  reet  from  the  ground, 
was  deeply  marked  with  the  traces  of  balls  which  must 
haTB  struck  it  in  vast  numbers  within  the  space  of  a  few 
yards  from  right  to  led,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  portion 
thus  indelibly  scored  was  the  white  marble  slab  we  had 
seen  from  the  other  end.  1  could  now  read  the  inscription 
engraved  upon  i',  which  was  as  follows :  — 


r  D^uerry,  Gaspard,  Cure  de  la  Madeleine. 
1>  Ffere  Ducoudniy,  Uan,  de  la  compagnie  de  J^sns. 
Le  Fbre  Clerc,  Alexis,  de  la  compagnie  de  Jdtua. 
Monsieur  Aliard,  Hichel,  aumdnier  d'ambulance. 

Below,  fonr  cypresses  had  been  planted,  inclosing  the 
oblong  space  where  the  Tictims  stood ;  the  two  nearest  to 
the  wall  had  completely  withered  away,  as  though  they  re- 
fused to  live  and  Sourish  on  the  very  spot  where  the  inno- 
cent blood  had  been  shed,  but  the  other  two  were  fresh  and 
vigorous,  and  had  sent  out  many  a  strong  green  shoot, 
seeming  to  symbolize,  as  it  were,  those  lives  transplanted 
to  that  other  clime  where  they  might  yet  revive  in  the  free 
airs  of  Paradise,  to  die  no  more. 

When  wo  had  stood  some  time  in  the  midst  of  the  pecul- 
iar stillness  which  seemed  ell  around  this  solemn  place, 
the  garditn  gave  me  a  few  details  of  the  final  moments. 
Be  said  that,  the  condemned  men  were  placed  in  a  line 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall  where  the  bullet  marks  now 
were :  Monsieur  Bonjean  stood  first  on  the  right,  Ffere 
Clerc  neit  to  him,  Monsieur  Degoerry  followed,  on  whose 
other  side  was  Pfere  Ducoudray,  then  the  Archbishop,  and 
last,  Monsieur  AlJard.  At  the  moment  when  Ferti  gave 
the  order  to  fire,  Monscigncur  raised  bis  right  hand,  in 
order  with  his  last  breath  to  give  the  blessing  to  his  exe- 
eutbnere ;  as  he  did  so,  Lolive,  who  stood  with  the  firin<r- 
party,thongh  not  one  of  the  appointed  assassins,  exclaimeS, 
"That  is  your  benediction,  is  it?  then  here  is  mine  I  "  and 
bed  his  revolver  straight  at  the  old  man's  heart  Then 
came  the  volley,  twice  repeated.  The  two  Jesuit  priests 
were  the  first  to  fall.  Monsieur  Deguerry  sunk  on  his 
knees,  and  from  tbence  lifeless  to  the  ground.  Monsieur 
AUard  did  the  same,  but  supported  himself  in  a  kneeling 

esition  against  the  wall  for  an  instant  before  he  expired. 
DDtieur  Bonjean  had  a  moment  of  terrible  convulsion, 
*hich  left  him  a  distorted  heap  on  the  earth ;  the  Arch- 
bishop was  the  last  to  remain  upright.  I  asked  tbe  gardien 
if  he  bad  lingered  at  all  in  his  agony,  and  he  answered, 
"Hot  an  instant  —  he  was  already  dead  when  he  fell  —  as 
"»ey  all  were."     Jitauiescant  in  pace  ! 

la  the  dead  of  night  the  six  mangled  bodies  were  thrown 
npon  a  hurdle  and  conveyed  to  the  cemetery  of  Pfere  la 
^ise,  where  they  arrived  at  three  in  the  morning;  and 
•J^,  without  colfins,  or  ceremony  of  any  kind,  they  were 
^wn  one  on  the  top  of  another  into  a  trench  which  bad 
been  opened  at  the  southeast  angle  of  tbe  burial-place, 
dose  to  the  wall.  There  Ihey  were  found,  four  days  later, 
by  the  troops  of  Versailles  when  they  came  to  occupy  the 
cemetery,  aod  Ibey  st  once  removed  the  bodies.  Monseign- 
enr  Darboy  and  Monsieur  Deguerry  were  taken  with  a 
Snatd  of  honor  to  the  ATcheT8ch«  in  tbe  Rne  de  Crenelle, 


in  order  to  be  bnricd  at  Notre  Dame;  the  two  Jesuit 

eiests  were  sent  to  their  own  home,  Bue  de  Sfevres;  and 
onsieur  Bonjean   and  Monsieur  Allard  were  lefl  in  the 
chapel  of  Pfere  !a  Chaise. 

Lolive,  the  Communist,  to  whose  name  is  attached  so 
terrible  a  memory,  was  still  alive  in  the  prison  of  Ver-  . 
sailles  at  the  moment  when  I  stood  on  tbe  spot  where  he 
uttered  that  last  cruel  insult  to  the  defenceless  Archbishop ; 
but  only  a  few  days  later,  on  the  18th  of  last  September, 
he  expiated  bis  crime  at  the  butta  of  Satory,  and  drank  of 
that  same  bitter  cup  of  death  which  he  had  held  so  roughly 
to  those  aged  lips. 

There  was  nothing  to  detain  us  any  longer  amid  those 
mournful  scenes :  as  we  turned  to  go  away  the  gardien 
gathered  a  little  sprig  of  heliotrope  and  some  pansies  fram 
the  spot  where  tne  Archbishop  died,  and  gave  them  to 
me ;  and  when  I  thanked  him  for  the  minuteness  of  detail 
by  which  he  had  enabled  me  to  realize  so  vividly  the  whole 


how  lo  revere  the  memory  of  our  murdered  father."  He 
took  leave  of  us,  and  walked  away.  Then  we  went  back  the 
longdistance  to  (he  gate,  receiving  silent  salutations  fi«m 
theJlirector,  the  turnkey  with  whom  1  had  first  conversed, 
and  the  concierge  —  none  of  whom  seemed  to  wish  to  hold 
any  communication  with  us  after  we  had  been  on  that  sad 
spot.  One  after  aootbcr  the  great  doors  closed  behind  ui, 
and  we  drove  away.  In  another  moment  the  dark  frown- 
ing walls  of  La  Roquette  disappeared  firom  our  sight,  and 
we  went  on  into  the  gay  bright  world  of  Paris,  where  still 
the  sun  was  shining  on  the  broad  Boulevards,  and  merry 
children  were  playing  in  the  gardens,  and  songs  and  laugh- 
ter filled  the  air. 


A  SKETCH  OF  CHARLES  LEVER. 

Tbb  writer  of  this  paper  knows  something  of  Lever: 
and  while  that  lonely  grave  at  Trieste  is  still  fresh,  and 
tbe  public  gaze  yet  fixed  upon  it,  be  would  honestly  tell 

that  something,  pruned  of  all  unkindliuess,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  spirit  of  Hamlet's  "  Alas  I  poor  Yorick." 

Leaving  the  coffin  for  the  cradle  and  beginning  with 
Lever's  birth,  it  might  he  said  that  he  himself  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  very  accurately  informed  about  bis  a$[e, 
if  the  memoir,  revised  by  his  own  hand,  in  "  Men  of  the 
Time  "  be  taken  as  evidence.     Mechanically  following  this 

S.ide,  the  blunder  has  been  repeated  in  different  sketches 
at  have  appeared  since  his  death  ;  but  a  mortgage  pre- 
served in  tbe  Kegisliy  of  Deeds  Office,  Dublin,  conclusively 
establishes  the  truth,  and  furnishes  an  interesting  glimpse 
of  tbe  nnprctentioue  calling  of  his  father:  "  1809.  James 
Foxall  to  James  Lever,  carpenter  and  builder;  premises 
Korth  Strand ;  dwelling-house,  out-houses,  yard,  and  gar- 
den, bounded  east  by  North  Strand,  west  by  Montgomery 
Street  —  lives  of  John  I^ver,  eldest  son  of  lessee,  and 
Chas.  Jas.  I<ever,  his  second  son  —  John  then  aged  18 
years,  Charles  J.  S  years." 
Thus  it  appears  that  Charles  Lever  was  not  born  in 


I,  but  ii 


1806. 


n,  of  Dublin,  an  eminent  builder,  now  in  his 
seventy- eighth  year,  and  for  many  years  the  neighbor  of 
James  Lever,  describes  him  as  an  English  carpenter  who, 
emigrating  to  Ireland,  obtained,  throngh  the  favor  of  the 
ruling  powers,  the  work  of  the  Custom  House,  and  rose  to 
wealth  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  monopoly  much  coveted  by 
his  brethren  in  the  trade.  A  book  called  "  Sketches  of 
Irish  Political  Characters,"  published  in  1799,  describes 
the  Custom  House  as  then  recently  built  by  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Claudius  Beresford,  Commissioner  of  Revenue, 
nominally  for  the  public  service,  but  really  as  a  palace  for 
personal  residence.  He  was  tbe  backstairs  Viceroy  who 
manipulated  every  department  of  the  Executive,  and  in 
comparison  to  whose  power  the  Lord-Lieutenant  himself 
was  little  better  than  a  cipher.  This  potential  family  If 
■till  represented  by  persons  wielding  high  influence.     In  * 
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recent  viait  of  the  Lord  Frimate  to  Che  Solicitor's  Office  in 
the  Custom  Hoiue,  Dublin,  he  gazed  so  steadfiutlj'  around, 
that  one  of  the  officials  venturud  to  say,  "  Your  Grace 
■eems  to  knoir  this  room  V  "  "I  ought,"  wis  the  reply, 
"  for  I  wu  bom  in  that  corner."  The  patroQagc  of  T^ver 
by  the  Beresfords  proved  of  incalcuUble  advantage  to  his 
own  interests  and  that  ot'his  family. 

It  may  be  added  that  James  Lever  before  he  died 
became  a  very  extensive  contractor,  building  some  of  the 
finest  churches  in  Dublin.  lie  had  his  country  seat,  too, 
at  Baheeny,  known  as  Moat-field,  which  alYerwarda  became 
the  residence  of  Michael  Staunton,  E^q.,  editor  of  the 
Morning  Regiiter  and  later  an  important  public  officer  in 
Dublin,  who  took  it  direct  from  Lever. 

James  Lever's  will  is  preserved  in  the  Prerogative  Court, 
Dublin,  dated  May  2G,  1833,  in  which  all  his  property  is 
devised  between  his  sons,  John  and  Charles  James.  'I  his 
John,  we  may  observe,  having  graduated  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  attained  Holy  Orders,  was  sent  as  curate 
to  Tullamore  (where  he  attended  in  his  last  illness  the 
celebrated  Lord  Chief  Justice  Norbury,  whose  taste  for  a 
capital  conviction  was  notorious),  and  afterwards  received 
the  living  of  Ardnucher,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath. 

'rhe"DublinDirectory  "for  the  year  1821  records,  for  the 
first  time,  the  name,  "  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  Principal  of  the 

n"  rietary  School,  2  Great  Denmark  Street."  To  this 
tray  young  Charles  Lever  was  sent,  and  he  is  vividly 
remembered  for  his  powers  of  story- lei  ling  by  several  of  his 
■cboolfellows  with    whom  we  have   conversed,   including 

John  A ,  Esq,     He  is  described  as  a  not  very  diligent 

student,  fonder  of  turning  over  the  leaves  of  romances  than 
those  of  grammars  and  lexicons,  and  rather  disposed  to 
interrupt  the  studies  of  the  other  boys  by  the  narratives, 
"  to  be  continued,"  concocted  in  his  own  brain,  wherewith 
he  enchained  them  from  day  to  day.  Of  the  gentleman 
just  alluded  to,  I^ever  was  six  years  the  senior,  and  his  aoe 
naturally  gave  him  an  ascendency  and  influence  in  the 
school.  John,  the  elder,  though  more  diminutive  brother, 
received  bis  education,  as  we  are  informed  by  his  class- 
fellow,  Mr.  C n,  in  a  school  distinct  from  Mr.  Wright's, 

and  of  somewhat  lesser  mark,  namely,  "  The  Mercantile 
Academy,  No  106  Uecklenburgh  Street,"  presided  over  by 
John  Fowler,  Grand  Masonic  Secretary,  who  —  in  the 
estimation  of  his  awe-striuken  pupils  at  least  —  wielded 
mysterious  terrors  by  shouldering  the  poker  and  cane 
alternately. 

Charles  Lever  does  not  seem  to  have  remained  very  long 
at  Mr.  Wright's  academ;)-,  for  the  books  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  record  his  admission  there  on  October  the  14th, 
1822.  He  went  through  his  course  without  disgrace  and 
without  distinction,  far  more  creditably  than  Goldsmith, 
and  with  much  less  diligence  than  Sheridan.  To  tell  die 
unvami'hed  truth,  he  seems  chiefly  remembered  for  his 
rollicking  fun  and  indomitable  love-making.  But  he  tamed 
down  alittle  under  parental  remonstrance,  and  in  1828 
took  out  bis  degree  as  Bachelor,  and  proceeded  to  the 
University  of  Gdttingen  to  study  medicine.  Ills  pro<rresii 
from  Rotterdam  to  the  Rhine,  explorations  of  aU  sights 
along  the  route,  and  student  life  in  Germany,  are  very 
fully  described  in  a  series  of  papers  now  before  us,  entitled 
"  hotes  from  the  Log  Book  of  a  Rambler."  These  are 
marked  by  all  the  pleasant  characteristics  of  j/cver's  later 
style,  and  appeared  in  the  ephemeral  pages  of  a  Dublin 
journal  which  reached  twenty-six  numbers  only.  Snatches 
of  impromptu  song  and  outbursts  of  rich  animal  spirits  are 
delightfully  mtermingled,  and  formed  a  pleasant  contrast 
to  the  I>yasdust  school  of  writing  travels  previously  b 
vogue.  The  public  are  grasped  warmly  by  the  hand  and 
asked, — 


_ n  flat  beer  or  Schnapps  ! 

Know  je  the  land  where  professors  are  (ripping 

In  ths  light  airy  waltz  and  the  svrif't  galupsde  ; 
Or  retired  within  dark  groves  their  negus  are  sipping, 

And  mixing  soft  speeches  with  atoul  Kalle-Schade  1 


Which  Kalte-Schade,  by  the  way,  is  a  beverage  used  as  t 
preventive  against  catching  cold  by  the  Uermu  ladiei, 
who  are  marvellously  fond  of  it.  It  is  made  by  gratinj 
brown  bread,  sugar,  and  nutmeg  into  warm  beer  till  ttis 
whole  has  attained  the  consistency  of  grueL 

From  the  time  of  the  premature  death  of  the  Irish  lit- 
erary journal  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Dublin  Univemily  Magazine  in  Jannuj 
1SS3,  young  Lever's  pen  seems  to  have  been  laid  aside  ii 
favor  of  the  lancet  and  scalpeL  At  Madame  Sleveii^ 
Hospital  and  the  Medical  School  of  Trinity  College,  bolh 
were  brought  into  constant  play  under  Cusack  in  the  first, 
and  MacCartney  in  tfae  latter.  MacCartney,  who  «si» 
strange  but  able  man,  set  up  in  the  yard  of  the  dissecting 
room  a  marble  tablet  (afterwards  plastered  over,  but  now 
once  more  exposed)  to  the  effect  that  it  was  consecrated  to 
the  remains  of  those  whose  bodies  have  been  used  fm  ihs 
purposes  of  science.  On  Cusack  many  a  characleristk 
trick  was  played  by  Lever,  who  (like  his  co-novelis^ 
Dickens)  was  so  full  of  dramatic  talent  that  he  absolatelj 
succeeded  in  personating  Cusack  to  the  class  one  morning 
for  a  short  time,  proliablv  during  the  arrangements  pre- 
liminary to  the  lecture.  The  gay  young  Doctor  orniniied 
a  Bacchanalian  Club,  rejoicing  in  the  title  of  "  Borect 
enschafl,"  of  which  he  became  Uie  Grand  Lama.  Redolent 
of  tobacco,  and  tharou"hly  German  in  its  proclivities.  Ibb 
social  riuninn  evidenced  a  love  of  all  things  German,  uales^ 
perhaps,  (Jerman  silver,  if  the  title  of  one  of  its  high  officws 
—  Hereditary  Bearer  of  the  Wooden  Spoon  —  nity  bs 
taken  as  evidence.  German  songs  were  sung  and  tnos- 
lated  by  Lever,  who  afterwards  gave  them  a  place  in  "Tie 
Confessions  of  Harry  Lorrequer."  Sparkling  recoUertioni 
of  these  jovial  nights  have  been  expressed  byone^b^a' 
abpnraconltur  and  a  pleasant  unger,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  make  them  enjoyable. 

On  the  outburst  of  that  terrible  epidemic,  the  cholera 
morbus,  in  1832,  Charles  was  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  minister  professiooalljf  to  the  sufferers  at  Portniik 
and  Coleraine  successively.  His  experiences  at  that  trjii^ 
time  are  effectively  embodied  in  "  St.  Patrick's  Kre. 
While  engaged  in  the  perilous  and  irksome  duty  to  which 
we  refer,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  make  the  acqeaiaV 
ance  at  Portrush  of  William  Hamilton  Maxwell,  author  of 
"  The  Wild  Sports  of  the  West "  and  "  Stories  of  W»lo- 
loo." 

This  distinguished  person  was  Rector  of  Balla,  in  Mm 
Wt  those  who  remember  his  dashing  and  improvident  o^ 
position  will  not  be  surprised  to  loarn  that  pecuniary  <hffi- 
culties  overtook  him,  and  that  at  the  period  of  Lever's  Grit 
interview  with  him  he  was  rusticating  at  Portrush,  in  W 
hope  of  evading  writs  and  duns.  A  congeniality  of  tasW 
brought  Lever  and  Maxwell  together  constantly  and 
closely  :  the  latter,  as  the  author  of^"  Captain  Blake  oft" 
RiBes,"  may  ba  said  to  have  been  the  foonder  of  the  nn"- 
tary  novel ;  and  Lever's  plans,  which  had  been  loOj[ 
simmering  in  his  brain,  gradually  attained  boiling  heitui 
the  fervid  companionship  of  the  brilliant  parsoni  *>''' 
enjoved  wine  and  punch  at  night,  and  was  given  moteto 
"  soda  water  "  than  "  sermons  the  next  morning.  *r- 
Maxwell  had  never  been  in   the  army,  the  statemenU  m 

Siblishod  sketches  of  him  to  the  contrary  notwithsWndiiiB. 
ut,  like  Lever,  he  had  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary life  and  manners,  and  while  Rector  of  Balls  ho 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  apartments  in  the  bartacM 
of  Castlebar,  so  genial  a  companion  did  he  prove  to  Ih' 
officers  of  the  regiments  quartered  there.  He  once  ftoM 
a  letter  against  Lord  Grey's  Church  Bill,  for  which  he  got 
from  O'Connell  a  Roland  for  bis  Oliver.  The  p«l 
agitator,  in  a  public  letter  which  playliilly  pilkiried  nij'' 
began,  "  Prebendarj;  of  Balla,  thou  art  a  wag  1  "  When  W 
returned  to  his  living.  Lever  went  on  a  visit  to  bim,  "*• 
brought  into  close  association  with  the  military,  met  J»<** 
son,  whose  l>rDther  was  sub-inspector  of  conntabulsrj  " 
Castlebar,  and  embodied  in  his  note-book  those  expcries^fl 
of  Clare  life  and  its  gentry  of  which  Jackson  had  alreHf 
given  some  rich  lamplca.    In  "  The  Confes^ons  of  Us^T 
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Lori«quer"  much  materUl  which  Lever  gRthered  at  this 
period  w[ll  be  found  worked  up. 

Thesuctesaof  that  series  of  pleasant  papers,  the  "  Kilrush 
Peth- Sessions,"  coDtribuled  to  the  Morning  Herald  in  1832, 
mre  believed  to  have  had  effect  in  atimulsting  Lever's  peu 
to  do  likewise.  The  author  was  Mr.  Jackson,  alludod  to 
above,  belter  known  by  bis  pseudonym  of  "  Terry  Dris- 
coll,"  to  whose  memory  a  fine  monumtat  Ijaa  been  raised  in 
Mount  Jerome  Cemetery,  bearing  the  inscription  ;  "  A  man 
whose  genial  satire  left  no  sting  behind.  Jackson  had 
been  a  reporter  on  the  Herald,  but  having  given  up  to  the 
Government  his  short-hand  notes  of  a  epeecli  made  by  Mr. 
O'Connell,  he  was  very  properly  dismissed  by  the  proprie- 
tary. To  compensate  him  for  this  loss  Jackson  received 
from  the  Crown  an  appointment  in  Dublin  Castle,  worth 
£150  3  year,  which  he  enjoyed  until  his  death,  at  the  age 
of  forty-five,  in  1857. 

Lever  had  been  for  some  time  betrothed  to  Catharine 
Baker,  but  an  untoward  circumstance  threatened  to  delav 
their  marriage.  Meanwhile  his  inliniacy  with  Maxwell 
became  every  day  of  a  closer  character  ;  the  parson  inocu- 
lated his  young  friend  with  his  views,  and  even  failings ; 
and  Lever  with  thorough  abandon  Sung  himself  into  uie 
same  roUickine  manner  of  life.  Like  Maxwell,  he  also  was 
threatened  witn  service  of  writs,  and  one  day  he  asked  hit 
Mentor  to  recommend  him  some  refiigium,  without  being 
obliged  to  start  for  Douglas  or  Boulogne.  Maxwell  coun- 
•ell»i  bim  by  no  means  to  leave  the  land  of  bright  eyes 
and  pstatoea,  and  that  Ireland  contained  many  spots  of 
picturesque  beauty  hitherto  unexplored  by  bailiffs,  and 
emiaently  suited  for  literary  men  requiring  retirement  or 
loBpiration.  Lever  made  inquiries,  and  a  kind  friend  of 
his,  who  aflerwards  filled  the  office  of  head  engineer  under 
the  Gorernmeot  during  the  famine,  informed  him  that  he 
knew  a  priest  in  Clare  who,  he  felt  assured,  would  be  de- 
lighted to  place  at  his  disposal,  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
shelter  of  his  hospitable  hermitage. 

The  priest  had  been  under  some  favors  to  the  engineer, 
who  hwl  previously  exerted  his  influence  successfully  to 
obtain  a  grant  of  ground  for  the  enlargement  of  the  grave- 
yard attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chnpel  in  which  he 
officiated.  The  name  of  this  priest  was  Comyus;  and  the 
details,  which  wo  have  gleaned  from  the  engineer's  family, 
Duj  be  relied  upon  for  their  accuracy. 

A  corresponilence  was  accordingly  opened  with  the  good 
pastor,  who  replied  in  the  most  encouragiug  manner,  and 
I^ver,  in  lova,  debt,  and  disguise,  proceeded  to  Kilkee. 
For  three  calendar  months,  Lever  continued  the  guest  of 
Father  Comyns,  enjoying  the  good  cheer  so  hospitably  pro- 
vided, and  no  leas  the  laughable  stories  and  sallies  of^  his 
host.  And  when,  at  last,  the  character  of  Father  Tom 
Ljftns  was  introduced  to  the  public  by  Lever,  no  one  more 
promptly  recognized  the  portrait  than  Father  Comyns  him- 
self, and  in  a  letter  to  the  worthy  engineer,  who  had  been 
the  means  of  bringing  them  together,  he  warmly  protested 
against  the  mode  In  which  his  hospitality  bad  been  abused. 

The  character  of  the  priest  had  been  overdrawn  by 
I^ver  (or  dramatic  effect,  and,  it  must  also  be  confessed,  in 
deference  to  that  party  whose  traditional  prejudices  he  re- 
spected and  upheld ;  bat  some  allowance  may,  perhaps, 
06  made  for  a  man  of  the  avowed  Lorrequer  type,  ardently 
unions  for  adventure,  not  very  particular  as  to  the  sort, 
and  one  ready  to  turn  to  literary  account  the  result  of  his 
experiences.  The  character  of  Father  Comyns  is,  od  the 
whole,  a  tolerably  correct  picture  of  the  traditional  Sog- 
ffarth  aroon  —  his  only  weakness  imputed  beino  a  disposi- 
tion to  imbibe  a  moderate  share  of  alcohol,  like  Father 
Tom  of  Boucicault's  "  Colleen  Bawn,"  which  that  accom- 
vlbhed  re-dresser  of  old  character  seems  to  have  borrowed 
front  Lever.  Vainly  was  it  represented  to  Mr.  Comyns 
thai  the  character  of  Father  Tom  Loftus  was  interesting 
•nd  even  venerable  —  that  the  use  of  stimulants  by  the 
uish  clergy  was  noticed  a*  a  characteristic  by  Giraldus 
Camhrensis,  the  great  Welsh  bishop  —  who,  -  however, 
rtrongly  praised  them  for  chastity.  It  was  all  to  no  use  ; 
ue  Pastor  of  Kilkee  folded  his  arms  in  anjer,  and  refused 
«>  pre  abwlation  to  the  author  of  the  &>nfessioDS,  who 
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^tude  of  coaxing  than  of  penitence.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  absence  of  fastidious  taste  by  which  the  earlier  of  hit 
rollicking  writings  were  marked ;  but  it  is  to  his  credit  that 
nowhere  are  we  induced  to  breathe  an  atmosphtre  of  itn- 

Eurity.  Love-making  galore  we  have,  no  doubt,  but  it  ii 
onesC  and  legitimate  love-making,  without  any  unhealthj 
exhibidon  of  the  anatomy  of  the  passions.  If  his  heroes  an 
not  of  the  most  scrupulous  character  and  deserving  of  our 
imitation,  it  must,  at  least,  be  conceded  that  his  EeroioM 
are  everything  that  can  be  desired.  They  are  full  of  re- 
finement, good  breeding,  and  eleffance,  and  seem,  indeed, 
incapable  of  an  unworthy  thoughL  Kale  Dodd  was  the 
favorite  girl  of  his  creation  ;  he  considered  her  the  type  of 
a  true  Irish  woman.  "  The  Dodd  Family  Abroad,"  wntl«ii 
in  the  form  of  letters  ailer  the  plan  of  Smollett's  "  Hum- 
phrey Clinker,"  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  of  his  books. 
Smollett,  by  the  way,  like  Lever,  combined  the  parts  of 
physician  and  comic  novelist. 

Shortly  afler  the  establishment  of  the  Dublin  f/niiwrsiiy 
Magatint,  ta  January  183S,  Lever  joined  its  ranks  andcoo- 
tributed  some  papers  of  more  than  average  ability.  Mean- 
while he  threw  on,  roughly,  the  "  Confessions  of  Harry  Lor- 
requer," which  embodied  many  stirring  recollections  of  tho 
Continent  and  of  Clare.  Samuel  Lover,  the  then  leading 
litleraleur  of  Dublin,  was  invited  by  Lever  to  read  t& 
manuscript  and  recommend  it  to  his  ^blishers,  who,  how- 
ever, were  unwilling  to  take  it  up.  The  first  ioetallment 
of  the  Confessions  was  nevertheless  published  in  the  Z>ii6- 
tin  Uniceriity  Magazine  for  March,  1834.  The  secret  wm 
eo  well  kept  that  Lever's  brother,  the  clet^yman,  did  not 
know  him  to  be  the  author.  It  proved  a  hit,  though  all  the 
London  reviews  seem  to  have  either  pooh-poohed  or  ig- 
nored it,  as  the  "  opinions  of  the  press,"  gathered  by  lai, 
W.  Curry,  the  publisher,  would  seem  to  confess.  The 
praise  is  all  cited  from  provincial  papers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  from  a  military  journal,  whec«  the  reviewer  de- 
clared that  he  would  rather  be  the  author  of  "  Han?  Lorre- 
quer's  Confessions"  than  of  ail  the  Pickwicks  or  Nicklebys 
in  the  world.  Ere  long,  however.  Lever  took  his  stand 
among  the  most  popular  of  European  novelists. 

The  infiuence  of  Lever's  family  with  the  Government 
was  again  proved  by  his  appobtment  in  1837  to  the  pott 
of  physician  to  the  British  Emhssiy  in  Brussels.  Here  the 
best  society  was  opened  to  him,  and  a  rich  field  for  the 
study  and  seizure  of  character  as  well.  Just  as  Thackeray, 
day  after  day,  invited  to  his  table  an  eccentric  Irisbnun, 
all  brogue  and  blarney,  who  furnished  material  for  Captain 
Costigan,  Lever  daily  feasted  a  retired  major  who  had 
served  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  character  of  Monsoon  waa 
the  result.     The  major  well  knew  the  uses  to  which  hia 

Eresence  was  to  serve,  but  Lever's  wine  was  so  good,  that 
e  merely  cont«nted  himself  with  pleasantly  upbraidine 
his  host  now  and  again,  for  the  too  free  dashes  with  which 
his  portrait  was  put  in  from  number  to  number. 

During  the  progress  of  "  Charles  O'Malley,"  which  had 
rapidly  liillowed  up  the  Confeasions  in  1840,  Lever  was  in 
the  habit  of  riding   into   Dublin   from   Templeogue,  and 

fathering  from  the  knots  of  barristers  who  thronged  the 
all  of  the  Four  Courts,  material  for  the  story  in  hand. 
One  day  the  novelist  joined  a  group  of  pleasant  talkers, 
with  memories  much  better  stocked  than  their  bags,  and  in 
the  midst  of  whom  our  informant,  Mr.  Porter,  stood,  narra- 
ting how  in  passing  through  Tralee  a  short  time  before,  he 
called  to  see  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Roche,  stipendiary  magis- 
trate there,  whose  servant,  when  very  ill,  said,  ■■  Oh,  mai- 
ther,  I  don't  think  it's  a  right  sort  of  a  docther  that's  at- 
tending me,  for  he  gave  me  two  doses  that  he  called  emet- 
ics, and  neither  o'  them  would  rest  on  my  stomach."  In  the 
following  number  of  "  Charles  O'Malley,"  Mr.  Porter  rec- 


a  perfect  cyclopedia  of  slang  anecdote,  was,  as  he  himself 
assured  us,  frequently  put  under  contribution  by  Lever. 
The  well-known  incident  in  "Harry  Lorrequer,"  of  the  offi- 
cer coming  on  parade  at  Cork  without  remembering  to  wash 
the  black  off  his  face,  which  had  made  him  a  cajut*) 
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Othello  at  private  theatrical*  the  previotu  nigbt,  really 
hiippeDed  to  Captain  Prizelle,  an  ancestor  of  the  prenent 
writer's  family.  The  character  of  Con  Heffernan,  in 
KDother  DOrel,  is  a  ht<!hly  colored  portrait  of  Mr.  O'Coa- 
nell.  And  "  Davenport  Dunn,  the  Man  of  our  Day,'*  is  no 
other  than  John  Sadleir.  Archbishop  Whstclv  likewiae 
figxirea  in  tbe  novelist's  pages,  and  to  do  many  other  promi- 
nent periODS  familiar  to  Dublin  lociety.  That  rich  char- 
acter, "  Frank  Webber,"  whose  thoroughly  veracious  ad- 
Tentures  proved  profitable  stock-in-trade  to  Lever,  was 
Bobert  BoyIc,aH  hie  onn  family  assure  us.  He  nos  a  well- 
known  man  at  Trinity  College,  and  stopped  at  no  daring 
teat,  {h>m  the  horse- whipping  of  Major  Sirr,  the  Fouch€  ot 
Dublin,  to  practical  jokes  on  the  Dean  of  his  University. 
One  incident,  however,  of  which  Webber  is  made  the 
hero,  is  due  to  Dr.  Seward,  a  worthy  man,  still  amongst  ui, 
We  allude  to  the  feat  of  ventriloquism,  whereW  the  peo- 
ple were  induced  to  tear  up  the  pavement  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  from  a  sewer  in  York  Street  a  man  who  an- 
Donnced  himself  as  just  escaped  from  Newgate.  One  of 
the  shrewdest  professors  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Dr. 
Benson,  was  so  deceived,  that  be  reprimanded  a  young 
doctor  present  for  his  heartlessness  in  laughing  at  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  fellow-creature  in  distreaR.  Lever's  talent  in 
dreuing  up  old  stories  (or  his  novels,  was  only  equalled  by 
the  tact  with  which  he  made  a  r&hauffi  for  his  semi-pollU' 
cal  papers,  "  Sir  Brook  Fosbrooke,"  "  Cornelius  O'Dowd," 
Mid  "  Lord  Kilgobbin,"  of  all  the  old  points  which  for 
many  years  have  conatituted  the  stock-in-trade  of  Coo- 
iervative  journalism. 

Mickey  Free  was  or^nally  intended  as  a  mere  stage 
servant  for  tbe  renioval,  so  to  speak,  of  tables  and  chairs ; 
but  Lever  finding  him  prove  a  capital  Tcbicle  for  eaunciat- 
Ing  the  Food  things  he  bad  picked  up,  he  altered  his  plan, 
■nd  maao  him  an  important  figure  of  more  than  one  book. 
In  some  respects  he  attained  a  celebrity  second  only  to 
Sam  Wellcr. 

The  name  of  Samuel  Ferguson  has  been  recently  men- 
tioned among  the  men  of  genius  whom  Lever  gathered 
round  him  wnen  he  undertook,  in  1842,  the  editorship  of 
the  DiMin  Uniaeriily  Magcaine;  but  so  annoyed  was  Dr. 
FercuBon  with  Lerer  for  accepting  Thackeray  s  dedication 
of  ttie  "  Irish  Sketch  Book,"  in  which  the  country  was  to 
some  extent  travestied,  that  he  refused  to  join  the  m^azine 
under  Lever,  and  even  avoided  meeting  him.  But  there 
were  several  brilliant  men  left  who  frequented  Lever's 
house  at  Templeoeue,  near  Dublin,  and  made  the  reunion* 
there  very  delectable.  These  pleasant  noclfi  are  well  re- 
membered 1  and  the  beaming  face  of  our  host,  every  mus- 
cle trembling  with  humor ;  tne  light  of  his  merry  eye  ;  the 
■mile  that  expanded  his  mouth  and  showed  his  fine  white 
teeth ;  the  musical,  ringing  laugh  that  stirred  every  heart; 
the  finely  modulated  voice,  uttering  some  witty  mot,  telling 
•ome  droll  incident,  or  some  strange  adventure- 
Though  Lever's  fascinating  manners  made  him  one  of 
tbe  most  popular  of  men,  he  could  sometimes  say  a  bitter 
thing.  It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Archbishop  Wbately 
was  remarkably  susceptible  to  flattery.  One  morning  at 
Redesdale,  near  Stillorgan,  Dublin,  his  Grace  received  a 
number  of  guests,  including  a  large  proportion  of  the  ex- 
sectaot  clergy,  who  paid  profound  court  to  the  ex-Fellow 
of  Oriel.  (Vhile  walking  through  the  grounds,  Dr. 
Whately  plucked  a  leaf^  irtiich  he  declared  had  a  most 
nauseous  flavor.  ■  Taste  it,'  said  he,  handing  it  to  one  of 
the  acolytes.  The  latter  blandly  obeyed,  and  then  with  a 
wry  face  subscribed  to  the  botanical  orthodoxy  of  his  mas- 
ter. 'Taste  it,'  said  the  gratified  prelate,  handing  the  leaf 
to  Lever.  '  Thank  your  Grace,'  said  the  latter,  as  he  de- 
clined it,  '  my  brother  is  not  in  vour  Lordship's  diocese.' 

In  1843,  Lever  vacated  his  editorial  chair  and  returned 
to  Bmssels,  from  which  he  was  soon  summoned  to  fill  a 
diplomatic  post  at  Florence.  Here  he  continued  the  de- 
light of  the  Anglo-FJorentine  Society  and  of  ail  English 
visitors,  until  the  late  Lord  Derby  gave  him  a  Vice-Con- 
mUhip  at  Speizia,  with  the  characteristic  words, '  Here  is 
£800  a  year  for  doing  nothing,  and  you,  Lever,  are  the 


oing  nothing. 
From  Spezi 
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1867,  to  Trieste,  where  his  pen  sped  nnflagginely,  andbt 
himself  continued  the  life  and  soul  of  many  a  pleuam  6i- 
cle.  In  1870  he  visited  Ireland,  was  filed  and  fesdid, 
and  it  seemed  to  all  his  old  friends  that  he  had  nera 
fibbed  more  brightly. 

But  soon  alter  his  return  to  Italy  sorrow  laid  adesdl; 
grasp  upon  him.  Hia  wife  died  and  lell  bim  kod;. 
Gloomy  forebodings  shook  him  as  ho  penned  the  last  Uw 
of  "Lord  Kilgobbm,"  and  few  will  readwitbontemotioahii 
allusion  to  tbe  fact  that  they  were  "written  in  breikjni 
health  and  broken  [<pirits.  The  toak  that  was  once  njjar 
and  pride,  I  have  lived  to  find  associated  with  my  »nvti 
It  is  not,  then,  without  a  cause  I  say,  I  hope  this  effort  m^ 
be  my  lost." 

A  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "I 
cannot  yet  say  that  I  am  round  the  corner,  and,  to  till  Oe 
truth,  I  have  so  little  desire  of  life,  that  my  own  tusiude 
and  low  spirits  go  a  good  way  in  bearing  me  down."  Aad 
to  another  friend  he  said  despondently,  "I  am  weuyitd 
foot-sore."  Lever  sank  to  rest  sadly,  but  not  in  bodilfpiii' 
He  died  in  his  sleep  at  Trieste,  June  187S,  and  thi«eds;i 
ader  he  was  buried  in  the  English  cemetery  near  the  nu 
place. 


KILL  OR  CUB£. 

A    STOBT    or   THE    AMERICAN    CIVIL   WAB. 

"  T&B  Major  is  a  capital  fellow.  Doctor,"  I  said,  u  * 
sauntered  out  to  smoke  our  cigars  in  the  garden,  atx  ■■ 
early  dinner  ;  "  but  he  ought  to  be  more  mercifnl  Id  d 
wretched  bachelors.  What  with  hia  dtanning  wife  ul 
that  exemplary  baby,  he  makes  it  difficult  to  respect  tU 
tenth  commandment." 

"  You  admire  Mrs.  Layton  7  " 

"Admire  her  I  If  she  were  not  Charlie's  irife,!  ilwsH 
fall  head  o»er  ears  in  love  irith  her.  1  have  seen  tof 
faces,  but  for  dear,  pretty,  delicate  womanly  ways,  1  mm 
met  her  equal." 

"  You  couldn't  understand  a  mMi's  thinting  £>  l>ff 
blood  7 "         .  ' 

"  Good  gracious  I  A  wretch  who  could  touch  one  <rf  ■' 
golden  hairs  rougbly  deserves  to  be  fnucified." 

"  And  yet  for  many  days  she  was  in  deadly  peril  of  te 
life." 

"  For  her  fortune  ?  " 

"  She  had  none." 

"  Don't  tell  me.  Doctor,  that  an  innocent  creaUie  w 
that  could  give  any  one  cause  for  revenge." 

"  No ;  I  won't  tell  you  anything  of  the  sort." 

"  I  think  I  see.    Some  one  was  madly  in  love  with  her' 

"  If  you  were  to  guess  till  this  day  out  you  would  not J« 
the  cause,"  sud  my  friend.  "  Let  us  ut  down  here,  ssd  1 
will  explain.  It's  no  secr«ti  1  wonder  the  llsjor  !iw  o" 
told  you." 

"  Down  hero  "  was  on  a  mstic  seat  that  the  Hflf* 
pretty  wife  had  made  at  the  end  of  his  garden,  cIdm  f 
where  a  little  rill,  soon  to  be  lost  in  the  blue  Hndm. 
tinkled  its  way  through  his  grounds. 

During  the  v 


"  During 


began  the  Doctor,  "  I  served  in  lk« 
army,  in  the  same  regiment  with  an  old  schoolmate-  w 
was  as  fine  a  soldier  as  ever  drew  sword.  Ha]e,bes'9> 
and  sound  in  mind  and  body ;  eager  to  see  ser*i«  — "^ 
he  saw  plenty.  I  thought  that  he  bore  a  charmed  lif*!"" 
one  day  he  was  carried  into  the  hospital  tent  in  a  bsd  ^ 
A  ball  had  entered  his  shoulder,  olanced  on  the  d»» 
(what  you  call  the  collar-bone),  and  had  gone  — lowr**'- 
That  was  all  we  could  tell,  for  there  was  no  other  onEWl 
but  whether  it  hod  passed  up  or  down,  or  taken  sw^  *■ 
ratic  course  round  about,  such  as  balls  will  take,  **^'? 
not,  and  no  probing  could  find  out  Well,  be  re""?** 
went  North  to  regain  his  strength,  and  for  nearly  UJ^ 
years  I  lost  sight  of  him.  When  the  war  was  over,  sM ' 
had  begun  to  practise  as  a  civilian  in  New  York,  I  w"^ 
again.    But  how  changed  1    He  was  a  Uving  skeleK*  •*' 
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;  that  he  had  become  babitaated  to 
opium.  Do  you  koow  what  that  means?  No?  Well, 
tbrow  a  bucket  of  water  into  a  piano,  and  then  light  a  fire 
under  it,  and  its  strings  will  not  be  more  out  of  tune  than 
■n  opium -smoker's  nerves  are  out  of  order.  He  asked  me 
if  he  mi«ht  oall  oa  me  at  lay  office,  and  of  course  I  as- 
tented  ;  Dut  it  was  iayt  before  he  came,  aud  nhcn  he  did 
irrive  I  knew  that  he  had  been  preparing  himself  for  a 
fight  with  himself.  Some  foolish  patients  come  prepared  to 
bide  the  trutb,  some  to  magnify  their  ills.  It  is  part  of  our 
business,  in  serious  cases,  to  examioe  a  man's  mind  before 
we  ask  about  his  body,  and  hardened  as  a  surgeon  must  be, 
I  confess  that  the  conditioo  of  ray  poor  frieod  frightened 
me.  There  was  an  expression  in  bis  eye  that  I  had  never 
•eea  in  any  sane  being ;  and  what  made  this  worse  was  the 
calm  business-like  manner  in  which  be  spoke.  He  told  me 
that  soon  after  he  had  (apparently)  recovered  from  his 
Tound,  be  began  to  suffer  from  pains  in  his  head,  which  in- 
creased in  severity  till  tbey  became  so  agonizing  that  he 
bad  recourse  to  opiates  to  alleviate  chem,  '  But  I  have  not 
come  to  consult  you  about  this,'  he  said,'  this  lean  bear  — 
null  bear.  Would  to  God  that  they  were  always  tearing 
me  I  The  worst  is  when  they  are  not.' 
" '  They  leave  yoa  Tery  wmJi  ?  '  I  suggested. 
"'They  leave  me,'  be  replied,  quite  calmly, '  toili  aburn- 
mg,  aill'ul  finconqueraNe,  desire  to  lake  ^unan  life' 

"  1  am  not  generally  a  nervous  man,  but  I  started,  and 
looked  round  me  for  some  weapon  of  defence.  '  Don't  be 
ilraid,'  he  continued,  with  a  sad  smile,  '  the  fit  is  not  on  me 
BOW.  I  should  not  bavo  come  if  it  had  been,  1  have  f»een 
nearly  starved  once  or  twice,  not  daring  to  leave  my  room. 
Iran  conquer  my  madness  now;  the  i^uestion  b,  how  long 
I  can  continue  to  do  so.  I  fiiel  that  it  is  growing  upon  me. 
I  feel  my  power  of  resistance  becoming  weaker  antl  weaker 
—  the  craving  for  blood  getting  slronger  and  stronger.  I 
■mlike  a  man  who  has  slippeaover  u  precipice,  and  feels 
Ike  earth  and  shrubs  to  which  ha  clings,  slowly,  slowly, 
lurely,  surely,  giving  way  with  him.  I  have,  brought 
wretcbeil  curs  out  of  the  street,  and  killed  them  in  my 
frenzy,  in  the  hope  to  exhaust  it  on  them.  It  is  no  use.  I 
unst  bave  hitman  life.' 
" '  Any  human  life  ? '  I  inqoired, '  or  some  one  in  particu- 


-"No  matter;  goon.' 

"'Sometimes,'  he  resumed,  <  it  seems  that  ana  life  would 
<Io;  and  sometimes  —  Doctor,  four  days  before!  saw  you  I 
met,  upon  a  New  Jersey  ferry-boat,  a  young  girl.  So 
pretty,  so  refined,  and  nice  t  I  followed  her  to  her  home  — 
tbe  devil,  that  has  Uken  possession  of  me,  led  me.  She 
■snt  in,  and  soon  came  out  again  into  her  little  garden,  and 
tended  her  flowers  — poor  child  I  Doctor,  if  I  had  had  a 
pistol  wiib  me  I  should  have  shot  her.  Tou  may  smile; 
Ml  lome  day  soon  I  shall  take   a  pistol  on  purpose,  and 

"It was  clearly  r 
■ilb  lueh  people  is 
ronnd  them. 

" '  Thea,'  said  1, '  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  submit 
"™  restriction  of  an  asylum,  tiQ  this  feeling  has  passed.' 
,  '  Y  7'''  ""^  P*"'  ^*'  ^  "^'^  to  go  to  a  madfiouse  I 
"wnia  sham  sane.  Sooner  or  later  their  vigilance  over  me 
■onld  be  relaxed.  Then  I  should  murder  my  keeper,  and 
£0  «raight  for  that  innocent  girl.' 

" '  Then  leave  the  country.' 

" '  Well,  that  would  save  her ;  but.  Doctor,  one  life  is  as 
JW  toil,  holder  as  another.  If  I  don't  kiU  her,  I  shaU 
WU  loiBc  one  else.' 

"•My dear  fellow,'  I  replied,  in  as  liaht  atone  as  I  could 


use  arguing  with  him.     The  best  way 
}  admit  their  facts  and  try  to  woik 


Minnie,  '  iheje  fancies   i 


Put  yourself  under 


*iUed  medical  treatmenL     You  are  all  to  b"its,  physically. 
W^souad  in  body,  and  you'll  get  all  right  in  your     "    ' ' 
.„.   "o'M  contrary.  I  am  all  to  bit! 
^"d  my  body  suffer,  Ihroughic 


say,  mentally, 
1  ha"''  "^^  ""uen  ujrougli  my  mind.  Medical  treatment  1 
Kniy,'*  '^'""'I'ed  every  practitioner  of  note  here  and  in 
"rape.     Somo  fV.i-v  T_  n.„i:_-  .u ^  |„,^  -^^^  ^j 


"rape-    Some  tbuik  I'm  fooling  them,  b 


talk  as  you  do  about "  treatment."    All  have  failed.    Doo- 
"  '  Then  may  I  ask  why  you  have  come  here  7 ' 


you  one  question  as  a  friend  and  a  God-fearing  man,  and  to 
which  I  pray  you  to  give  me  a  plain  yes  or  no.' 

•'  •  Go  on.' 

"  '  ITeeling  as  I  feel,  shall  I  be  justified  before  God  in 
taking  my  own  life?  Will  it  be  deadly  sin  for  me  to  do 
for  myself  what  I  would  do  to  a  mad  dog  7  ' 

"  1  repeat  his  words  almost  as  he  spoke  them.  I  cannot 
give  you  the  faintest  idea  of  the  solemn  deliberation  with 
which  he  put  this  awful  question.  For  some  moments  I 
couid  not  say  a  word.  Then  I  started  up  and  told  him  that 
I  would  not  answer  him  yes  or  no  —  that  it  was  not  fair  to 
ask  me  to  take  such  a  responsibility.  Then  he  rose  too, 
and  said  that  he  must  resolve  it  for  himself,  and  I  saw 
plainly  which  way  it  would  go.  '  Give  me  till  to-morrow 
to  think  it  out,'  1  said,  detaining  him. 

"  '  To-morrow  may  bo  loo  late,'  he  replied.  '  The  fit 
may  come  upon  me  to-night  for  all  I  know. 

" '  Come  home  with  me  ;  I'm  not  alraid.  Tou  won't 
hurt  me,*  I  said. 

'"I  would  try  very  hard  not  to  do  so  —  but  —  I  know 
myself.     I  cannot  trust  myself.     Don't  you  trust  me.' 

"  '  I  loili  trust  you  ;  but  I'll  do  more.  Yon  are  not 
armed,  I  suppose  ? ' 

"  '  No,'  he  replied  with  a  shudder,  '  not  now.' 

"  ■  I'll  take  care  thit  you  shall  not  be,  and  I'll  carrr  m^ 
D>^rringer  in  my  pocket.  On  the  first  indication  of  homi- 
cidal mania  I  give  you  my  word  I'll  shoot  — and  I'll  shoot 
strai"ht.'  I  said  this  to  satisfy  him,  poor  fellow  1  In  hii 
weak  state  I  could  have  laid  bim  down  like  a  child.  It  did 
satisfy  him,  and  we  went  home  together.  I  led  him  to  talk 
of  our  old  soldiering  days,  and  CTadually  got  him  back  to 
bis  wound.  I  made  bim  describe  the  first  sensations  at 
pain  in  his  head,  and  repeat  all  that  his  different  medical 
advisers  hadsaid.  I  happened  to  have  a  strong  preparattcm 
of  hasheesh  by  me.  1  gave  bim  a  dose,  and  whilst  under 
its  influence  I  carefully  examined  his  head.  Now  the  head, 
you  must  know,  does  not  fatten  or  waste  away  in  propor- 
tion to  other  parts  of  the  body.  Still  his  bad  become  mere 
skin  and  bone ;  and  this  state,  perhaps,  gave  me  an  adran- 
tage  over  others  who  had  made  the  same  examina^on.  At 
last  I  fell,  or  thought  I  felt,  a  faint  twitching  —  a  sort  of 
abnormal  pulsation  —  about  two  inches  above  the  left  ear. 
It  might  be  merely  nervous,  tut  it  might  bt  canted  6y  Ih* 
baU. 

"  I  then  set  my  mind  to  work,  and  thought  the  whole 
case  over  steadily.  In  the  first  place  was  that  impulse  to 
take  human  life,  of  which  my  poor  friend  had  spoken,  rsofijr 
on  controllable.  For  example,  suppose  that  one  day  he  did 
take  a  pistol 'oiipurpose,' and  go  to  that  young  lady's  garden 
—  would  boshootherV  To  suppose  that  the  insane  mind 
never  changes  its  purpose,  or  turns  from  the  fell  completion 
of  its  purpose,  is  to  say  in  other  words  tbat  the  insane  mind 
is  stronger  than  the  saoe  mind.  If  a  man  with  a  freshlj 
broken  leg  were  to  tell  you  he  was  going  to  run  a  foot-race, 
you  would  not  believe  him,  because  your  common  sense  re- 
volts against  the  idea  of  his  ronning  with  a  leg  disabled. 
But  ii  one  with  his  irain  disabled  declares  that  lie  is  going 
to  do  something  dependent  upon  the  action  of  his  mind, 
common  sense  does  not  always  argue  so  well. 

"  In  the  second  place,  did  my  poor  friend,  with  Ms  im- 
paired means  ofjudgment,  believe  that  the  impulse  waa  un- 
controllable? Because  if  he  did  the  end  would  be  the 
same,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  He  would  sacrifice  hit 
own  life  to  protect  that  of  others,  though  they  were  in  no 
actual  danger. 

"  In  the  third  place,  might  not  this  story  of  the  im^olpa 
he  a  mere  pretence  to  excuse  the  commission  of  suicide  V 
Now  there  are  no  forms  of  madness  more  obscure  in  theb 
origin,  more  difficult  to  detect,  more  persistent,  and  more 
fatal  tian  suicidal  mania;  and  as  there  have  been  numer- 
ous cases  in  which  persons  wbo  have  destroyed  tbemseivu 
bare  carefully  prepared  evidence  tending  to  show  tlutt  thdr 
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Atath  WM  ftccideot&l,  why  ihonid  there  not  be  one  In  which 
the  fetal  act  wu  to  be  (so  far  aa  poisible)  justiRed  ? 

"  Id  the  fourth  place,  graatiag  that  thero  wa«  either  real 
homicidal  mania  or  fancied  homicidal  mania  tending  to 
luicidal,  or  simpl;  the  latter  —  waa  there  a  poHsibility  of 

"  As  the  three  first  queetionB  rested  for  their  solution  on 
one  set  of  facts,  and  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  therefrom, 
I  considered  them  together.  A  victim  of  suicidal  mania 
rarely  if  ever  speaks  of  suicide.  When  a  man  says  he  is 
going  to  drown  himself,  you  may  generally  direct  him  to  the 
cars  which  will  take  him  to  the  river  side  with  the  fullest 
conviction  that  he  will  not  breakfast  with  crabs.  If,  in  an 
exceptional  case,  suicide  is  mentioned,  it  will  either  be 
treated  lightly,  as  an  act  that  is  not  a  crime,  or  the  patient 
will  be  very  earoest  in  his  assurances  that  be  would 


commit  it.  Bememberine  my  poor  friend's  ma: 
noticed  that  he  spoke  of  taking  his  own  life  with  much 
more  emotion  than  be  evinced  wnen  he  told  me  of  the  im- 
ptdse  to  shed  the  blood  of  others.  His  words, '  I  must 
have  huntan  life  —  if  I  bad  had  a  pistol  with  me  I  should 
have  shot  her  —  some  day  soon  I  shall  take  a  pistol  on  pur- 
pose and  shoot  her  —  I  should  murder  my  keeper  and  go 
atr^ht  for  that  innocent  girl,'  were  spoken  aa  calmly  as 
though  he  said,  '  I  owe  five  dollars  —  J  must  go  acd  pay 
them,'  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  tone  of  deep  commiser- 
ation for  the  predoElined  victims.  They  were  to  die  for  no 
fault  of  their  own,  but  they  were  doomed  to  death  —  if  he 
lived.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  spoke  of  saving  their 
hves  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own,  his  manner  changed.  No 
one  afflicted  with  suicidal  mania  ever  treated  self-destruc- 
tion with  the  horror,  the  consciousness  of  its  wickedness, 
and  the  religious  doubts  as  to  its  being  pardonable  under 
any  circumstances,  with  which  he  considered  it.  He  had 
never  once  spoken  of  murder  as  a  crime. 

"  After  a  long  and  careful  consideration  I  came  to  the 
following  conclusions :  — 
t,  "  He  is  not  laboring  under  suicidal  mania. 

"  His  impulse  is  real,  and  will  have  fatal  reiulis. 

"  Confinement  in  an  asylum  would  have  no  curative 
effect. 

"  Then  I  took  down  my  books  bearing  apon  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  head. 

"  The  next  morning  I  addressed  him  thus  :  — 

"  '  Before  I  answer  you  as  to  whether  you  would  be  jus- 
tified before  God,  under  the  impulse  you  have  told  me  of, 
in  taking  your  own  life  to  save  that  of  another,  you  must 
answer  me  several  questions.' 

"  '  Go  on,'  he  said. 

"  '  When  you  consulted  chose  doctors  did  you  tell  them 
all  that  you  have  told  me  7  ' 

" '  No.  I  did  not  dare.  I  said  that  I  had  horrible 
thoushcs  and  cravings,  but  without  entering  into  details  as 
to. what  they  were.  Once  I  went  so  far  as  to  say  I  feared 
I  was  becoming  daneerons,  and  the  fbol  smiled.' 

" '  Good.  Did  they  ever  speak  of  searching  for  that 
■ball?'  ^ 

"  '  Yes,  they  said  it  might  be  the  cause  of  my  sufierings, 
■uppoein^  it  bad  lodged  near  the  brain,  but  that  no  one 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  searching  for  it  —  so  to 
speak  — in  the  dark.' 

"  '  They  were  right  —  the  operation  might  kill  yon,  and 
the  ball  be  not  found  after  all.' 

"  He  looked  up,  and  the  dull,  dejected  look  that  had  be- 
come habitual  passed  Irom  his  face. 

"  '  And  even  if  it  were  found,'  1  went  on,  '  its  extraction 
might  cause  your  death  all  the  same.' 

"  Ho  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  he 
could  noL 

"  '  Still  it  would  eive  you  a  chance  — just  a  chance  of 
more  than  life.'  His  grasp  tightened.  I  could  feel  his 
heart  beating.  '  And  submitting  to  such  an  operation  — 
almost  hopeless  though  it  be  —  would  not  be  <mite  suicide.' 

"  He  tell  on  his  knees  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  •  You'll 
do  it? 'he  cried, 'God  Almighty  bless  you  I  You'll  do  it?' 


"  Well,"  said  my  friend,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar, "  to  ciab 
my  story  short,  I  did  it,  with  the  assistance  of  a  JODig 
Burgeon  whose  nerve  I  could  tniat.  We  found  that  misH- 
able  piece  of  lead  near  where  T  had  suspected  it  to  be.  It 
was  just  a  case  ot  touch  and  go.  Had  my  knife  wavend 
twice  the  breadth  of  its  own  edge  —  had  the  assistant  b«t9 
unsteady  with  the  forceps  —  it  wotdd  have  been  &taL  1 
don't  want  to  appear  vain  of  my  snccea,  so  I'll  lay  no  men 
than  this  —  ht  recovered," 

"  And  hasn't  killed  anybody  ?  " 

"  No,  and  doesn't  want  to." 

"By  Jove  I  I  wouldn't  be  too  sure  of  that  Andsotla 
girl  be  wanted  to  murder  married  the  Major  ?  " 

"  She  did." 

"  Then  if  1  were  her  husband  I'd  take  precions  good  CMS 
that  your  interesting  patient  didn't  come  into  the  sime 
State  with  her." 

"  My  dear  fellow  if  you  were  her  husband  jou'd  de  ex- 
actly as  her  husband  does." 

"  Does  he  know  ?  " 

"  None  better." 

"  And  doesn't  caie  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit." 

"  Then  he's  a  brute !  " 

"  You'd  better  tell  him  so  —  here  he  cornea." 

"Does  she  know?  " 

"  She  does." 

"  And  she's  not  afraid  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  One  other  question.  Does  your  intercsticg  pitient 
still  live  in  this  country  ?  " 

"  He  does." 

"In  what  state?" 

"  This  State." 

"  Near  here  ?  " 

"  Very  near." 

"  Then,  with  all  possible  deference  for  our  fiiend  U» 
Major,  I  think  he  Is  very  foolish.  Were  I  in  his  plwe  1 
should  say,  '  My  good  sir,  1  admit  that  the  ball  from  which 
you  suffered  so  long  cannot  get  back  into  your  brains,  but  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  ideai  it  engendered  may  a» 
return.  At  any  rate  your  presence  near  my  wife  is  ttk'lf 
to  make  her  nervous,  and  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  gGntluui 
to  locate  yourself  in  some  other  part  of  the  country.  Ifpt 
do  so  I  shall  have  the  highest  respect  for  you ;  if  yo"  ^ 
not,  and  ever  have  the  misfortune  to  pass  within  a  mile  tu 
my  bouse,  the  interior  of  your  skull  will  become  mors 
intimately  acquainted   than   ever  with  lead  in  tbe  asiul 

"  Very  neatly  put,"  said  the  Doctor, "  but  our  friend  ina 
not  think  of  committing  suicide  now." 

"Mercy,  Doctor  I  "  I  cried,  "you  don't  mean  to  say  »»t 
the  man  who  wanted   to   murder  the   Major's  wife  k~ 

"  The  Major  himself.    Yes,  sir." 


"  DISCOURAGEMENT"  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  MUBDEB. 

Probably  the  most  curious  poisoning  case  ofrMMj 
times,  —  certainly  one  even  much  more  curious  (Isn  tW 
wholesale  poisoning  in  the  North  of  England,  so  far  as JM 
latter  is  at  present  known  to  the  public,  —  is  that  of  J"* 
Lydia  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  United  Stales,  whose  wp" 
fession  fills  a  good  deal  more  than  one  whole  p)^o' j'^ 
Nfw  fork  Herald  o{  ibe  13th  ofJanaary.  Itappes"'?*! 
this  woman,  thoujih  only  convicted  of  murdering  her  tLiro 
husband,  —  and  that  under  circumstances  thought  to  be  w 
some  inscrutable  reason  attenuating,  so  that  fheww'*''' 
demned  not  to  death,  but  to  imprisonment  for  lifc'"^ 
confessed  in  full  to  eight  murders  bv  arsenical  poisomagi 
the  victims  being  her  first  husband,  Mr.  Struck,  a  csrrisg* 
blacksmith,  and  afterwards  a  policeman  j  four  of  l'*^"!'!' 
children  i  her  third  husband,  Mr.  Sherman,  and  two  n  j^" 
children.  Her  second  husband,  Mr.  Hurlburt,  diedmt* 
umilar  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  but  she  msin'*'''* 
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tluLt  it  waa  not  with  her  knowledga  at  all  evcDts,  that  he 
got  the  poison,  and  as  it  seems  aomewhat  arbitrary  for  a 
woman  who  confesses  to  eight  murders  tu  stick  at  confess- 
ing a  ninth,  it  ia  jugt  possible,  though  for  a  reason  we  shall 
presently  state  hardly  likely,  that  in  this  instaniMt  she  may 
nave  been  only  the  occasion  of  the  death,  and  not  it< 
cause, ' — llr.  Hurlburt  having  possibly  confounded  some 
of  his  wife's  arsenic  with  powders  of  Lis  own  with  which 
he  was  Hccu^tomed,  as  she  says,  to  guard  against  the 
acidity  of  his  beer.  But  the  curious  port  of  the  confession 
is,  that  Mrs.  Sherman  always  uses  the  same  phrase,  "  dis- 
couraged," —  i.  e.,  Yankee  for  "  dejected  "  or  "  depressed," 
to  desuribe  the  state  of  mind  which  induced  her  to  commit 
murder.  Time  after  time  she  repeats  that  she  was  greatly 
"  discouraged  "  at  the  thought  oi  her  husband  or  her  chil- 
dren being  a  burden  to  her,  and  that  under  this  sense  of 
discouragement  she  i^uietiy  put  them  out  of  the  way. 
Only  on  the  first  occasion  does  she  attribute  the  crime  to 
external  suggestions.  She  asserts  that  a  police  olHcer 
sugge'sted  to  her  to  put  her  first  husband  —  wno  had  taken 
to  us  bed,  and  was  apparently  suffering  from  soflening  of 
the  brain  —  out  of  the  way,  and  recommended  her  to  try 
arsenic.  But  as  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
slightest  motive  for  his  suggesting  such  a  crime,  as  there  is 
no  hint  even  of  an  intrigue,  or  of  any  further  relation  be- 
tween him  and  the  woman  he  is  said  to  have  advised,  we 
cannot  believe  this  part  of  the  story ;  a  had  man  would 
not  have  given  very  aangerous  advice  by  which  he  was  to 
lake  no  profit,  and,  of  course,  a  decent  man  would  not  have 
dvensuch  advice  at  all;  so  that  the  falsehood,  if  it  be  one, 
throws  grave  doubt  on  her  assertion  of  being  innocent  of 
the  murder  of  her  second  husband,  and  makes  it  seem  not 
unlikely  that  this  apparently  arbitrary  disavowal  of  guilt 
was  due  to  some  inexplicable  association  which  made  it 
more  painful  to  her  to  confess  this  than  any  other  crime. 
It  seems  that  to  this  husband  she  was  indebted  for  a  sub- 
stantial bequest  in  the  way  of  property,  and  this,  while 
it  adds  .to  the  probability  of  the  murder,  may  have  ren- 
dered ber  leas  willing  to  avow  it.  It  clearly  was  not  in 
this  case  "  discouragement "  —  the  motive  uniformly 
pleaded  in  every  other  —  which  led  to  the  murder,  if 
murder  it  was.  There  was  no  pretence  for  fearing  that 
Mr.  Hurlburt  would  be  a  great  burden  to  her,  either  pecu- 
niarily or  otherwise.  He  had  enriched  her,  and  left  her 
better  off  than  she  had  ever  been  before  iu  life.  One  of 
the  worst  porta  of  the  story  of  Mrs.  Sherman's  confession 
is  (bat,  after  maUng  it,  and  talking  a  good  deal  of  horrid 
rant  about  lier  conversion  and  reconciliation  to  Christ, 
•he  declared  herself  very  happy  indeed,  which  she  had, 
she  Bud,  never  been  before  in  life,  and  accompanied  her 
declaration  ivith  wbat  the  New  York  Heralds  reporter 
csUa  a  kind  of  "  festive  titter,"  which  went  through  her 
whole  frame  and  gave  her  an  appearance  of  real  enjoy- 
ment. The  chronic  "  discouragement "  which  had  lea  to 
her  eight  or  nine  mnrders  had  now  apparently  for  the  first 
time  ceased.  It  is  another  curious  feature  of  the  case  that 
the  woman  seems  to  have  lived  a  regular  and  quiet  domes- 
&  liie  till  she  was  nearly  forty,  and  only  to  have  l>egun 
her  course  of  murders  at  that  aee,  when  her  first  hus- 
band's brain  began  to  soften  and  she  first  became  "  di»- 
couraged."  After  that  every  little  discouragement  led  to 
new  murders.  She  put  two  of  her  children,  a  daughter 
and  son,  out  of  the  way,  —  the  son  "  a  beautiful  boy,  who 
did  not  complain  during  his  illness,"  — from  "  discourage' 
men! "  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  support  them  j  then  a 
third  son,  nearly  grown  up,  was  murdered  from  discourage- 
ment at  the  prospect  of  a  long  illness  in  which  she  might 
have  had  to  support  him;  then  a  second  daughter,  some- 
what of  an  invalid,  the  care  of  whom  kept  her  occasionally 
•t  liome,  was  murdered,  out  of  discouragement  at  the  pros- 
pect of  "a  hard  winter;"  her  third  husband  she  dosed 
wirti  arsenic  in  his  drink,  she  says  out  of  the  wish  to 
sicken  him  of  drink,  — a  veir  unlikely  story  for  a  woman 
•0  experienced  in  the  fatal  effects  of  arsenic  ;  and  his  two 
children  —  the  baby,  and  a  daughter  who  had  shown  great 
atlacbment  to  her  murderous  step-mother  —  she  apparently 
poisoned  solely  to  get  rid  of  small  domestic  annoyances. 


She  seems  to  have  had  a  calm,  kindly  manner  popular 
with  men,  and  not  exciting  any  suspicion  among  the  doc 
tors,  who,  like  our  English  country  surgeons  in  the  recent 
case  in  the  North,  uniromily  ascribed  the  arsenical  sickness, 
to  the  woman's  own  great  surprise,  to  gastric  fever,  except 
in  one  case,  that  of  her  eldest  son,  a  painter,  in  which  it 
was  ascribed  to  "  painter's  colic."  Under  this  calm,  easy 
manner,  she  seems  to  have  concealed  one  of  those  cold  and 
callous  hearts  to  which  the  prospect  of  inconveniences  or 
annoyances  of  any  kind  immediately  suggested  that  they 
were  most  likely  to  be  radically  removed  by  removing  the 
persons  who  caused  them.  The  interest  of  the  perpetually 
recurring  phrase  she  uses  to  describe  her  motive,  — 
"  discouragement,"  ~  is  not  so  much  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  really  her  chief  motive,  as  that  it  was  almost 
certainly  the  state  of  feeling  by  which  she  excused  to  her- 
self her  wonderfully  cruel  and  reiterated  murders.  In  con- 
fessing her  state  of  mind  when  about  to  murder  her  eldest 
son,  she  remarks  that  she  now  knows  that  her  deep  fuel- 
ing of  discouragement  was  "  not  much  of  an  excuse,  but  I 
felt  so  much  trouble  that  I  did  not  think  about  Chat."  To 
her  own  mind  it  evidently  palliated  the  enormity  of  her 
guilt  to  reflect  that  she  had  no  heart  to  encounter  the 
troubles  and  annoyances  before  her  if  she  hod  allowed 
her  husbands  and  children  to  go  on  fretting  her  by 
their  demands  for  attendance  and  help.  What  could 
she  do  in  that  dejected  stale  but  just  slip  them  quietly 
out  of  the  way,  by  mixing  "  half  a  mimbleiul  of  arsenic  " 
in  their  tea  or  gruel  ?  if  she  had  had  more  energy, 
more  hope,  more  life;  she  thinks  there  would  have  been 
less  excuse  for  her.  As  it  was,  the  temptation  was  too 
severe;  she  subsided  into  murder,  as  it  were,  through 
sheer  fatigue  of  mind  at  the  thought  of  the  many  troubles 
before  her  if  she  hesitated  about  it. 

The  grim  peculiarity  of  the  case  is  this  curious  assump- 
tion that  murder,  instead  of  needing  positive  passion  or 
other  powerful  incentives  of  soma  vulgarer  kind  to  account 
for  it,  IB,  as  it  were,  the  natural  resource  of  feebleness  and 
languor  of  temperament.  If  you  don't  feel  up  to  fighting 
your  way  through  difBculties,  the  natural  man  suggests  to 
you,  OB  Mrs.  Sherman  evidently  thinks,  not  to  droop  and 
die,  or  at  worst  to  put  an  end  to  yourself,  but  to  put  an 
end  to  your  sources  of  human  anxiety,  as  you   would  to 

?iats  or  hornets,  by  cxtingnisbing  their  life,  not  your  own. 
ou  see  your  eldest  son,  who  had  contributed  a  good  deal 
to  your  support,  sickening,  and  becoming  not  only  a  pecu- 
niary burdw,  but  a  probable  cause  of  fatigue  and  fret  for 
weeks  to  come,  and  the  natural  recourse  of  the  imagiuar 
tion  is  to  the  most  convenient  mode  of  finally  silencing 
all  these  importunate  demands.  The  woman,  by  her  own 
account  at  least,  never  seems  to  have  thought  of  murder 
till  some  inconvenience  arose  to  her  from  the  person  whom 
she  proposed  to  murder.  She  had  no  insane  or  morbid 
delight  in  the  process.  It  was  not  till  it  occurred  to  her 
that  but  for  little  Ann  Eliza's  claims  on  her  time  she  and 
the  elder  daughter  Lydia  would  make  a  good  income  to- 
gether, that  she  gave  little  Ann  Eliza  arsenic  to  clear  her 
out  of  the  way.  It  was  not  till  she  found  that  her  littje 
step-son,  Franky  Sherman,  very  inconveniently  for  her, 
would  neither  get  quit«  well  nor  die,  that  she  found  it  ad- 
visable to  put  an  end  to  the  hesitation  of  Nature  by  piving 
him  a  very  decided  impulse  towards  the  grave.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  murderous  eagerness  in 
the  woman.  It  was  simply  that  she  felt  it  the  most  natu- 
ral resource  when  she  wanted  to  remove  a  cause  of  firic- 
tion.  A  husband  or  child  caused  her  low  spirits,  and  the 
oniy  way  to  remove  the  weight  on  her  spirits  was  to  make 
the  inconvenient  husband  or  child  disapi>ear.  No  account 
of  the  psychology  of  murder  more  ghastly  can  well  be 
suggested,  and  yet  it  does  put  very  strongly  before  us  one 
element  in  moral  evil  to  which  attention  is  too  little  drawn. 
The  common  conception  of  the  most  hideous  forms  of 
moral  evil  is  a  conception  of  something  due  to  the  excess 
of  pasiion,  or  self-wiU,  or  love  of  wealth,  or  ambition,  or 
some  other  not  necessarily  ignoble  motive,  —  only  ignoble 
when  it  comes  into  collision  with  and  overpowers  other  &r 
nobler  impulses.    But  we  forget  too  much  that  in  oil  these 
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cates  •wh.ak  looks  like  the  mperfluous  encrgj  uid  excen  of 

tome  qu&tity  wbicb,  ia  moderation,  we  do  not  detpise  but 
perbapa  even  admire,  almost  always  implies  also  an  im- 
meuee  di^liciency  in  the  power  of  ejrinpatby,  in  tbe  capacitj 
fbr  entering  into  the  life  of  olbers.  And  it  ia  less  tbe 
apparently  aciive  motive,  tban  tbe  defleiency  of  Kae 
Other  muL'b  nobler  motive,  whivh  really  causes  the  tempta- 
tion. Ambition,  however  bi"h  and  overweening,  would 
seldom  lead   to  crimes  of  this  kind,  itnleai  there  was  such 


wanting.  After  all,  it  is  far  oflener  want  of  sympathetic 
life  than  excess  of  egoistic  life  whith  tempts  to  these 
crimes.  And  in  this  wretched  woman's  case  we  bnve  the 
most  perTeut  illusiralioa  that  the  most  dwindled  nature, 
tbe  nature  not  of  moat  passion,  but  of  least,  is  the  one  of 
purest  evil.  A  creature  whose  languor  is  tbe  deatru:tive 
element  in  her,  who  murders  to  save  herself  from  a  little 
worry,  who  gets  rid  of  her  daughters  and  sons  as  she  would 
.  of  troublesome  midges,  and  firat  finds  out  when  she  is  con- 
victed thatlow  spirits  are  not  sufficient  exL'use  for  a  babit 
of  murder,  is  the  most  terrible  warning  that  human  imag- 
ination can  conceive  of  the  wholesale  destructivenesa  of 
pare,  unadulterated  self  occupation  ;  of  tbe  fierce  scourge 
which  moral  nolbingness  —  refined,  as  it  were,  to  a  sharp 
invisible  sword-edge  for  the  slaying  of  others  — may  be- 
come for  tbe  more  positive  life  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  Cease  to  care  for  any  one  but  yourself,  and, 
though  you  have  not  life  enough  to  want  for  yourself  any- 
thing positive,  though  your  only  real  desire  may  be  to  rid 
yourself  of  inconvenience,  you  will  become,  by  virtue  of 
the  very  grinding  away  of  your  nature,  at  once  more  de- 
structive and  far  more  dangerous  than  creatures  of  larger 
passions  with  something  lefl  in  them  on  which  tbe  sense 
of  guilt  and  fear  may  act,  Mrs.  Sherman,  with  her  titter 
of  recovered  happiness  and  her  murderous  "  discourage- 
ment," seems  to  us  a  sort  of  parable  of  the  truly  negative 
and  yet  swecpingly  destructive  character  of  pure  evil,  —  of 
that  climax  or  calm  deceit  and  deadly  purpose  to  which 
dwindling  sympathies  and  torpid  desires  may  rise,  when 
they  have  shrunk  into  the  keen,  intangible,  invisible  knife- 
edge  of  purely  passive  self-love. 
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It  is  not  everybody  who  has  bad  tbe  "  luck,"  as  well  ai 
the  danger,  of  seeing  the  "sprig  of  shillelab"  flourished  to 
perfection  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Dublin,  on  tbe  days  of  the 
once-great  fair  at  the  little  village  of  Donnybrook;  neither 
bas  every  Iiondoner  had  the  peculiar  fortune  to  see 
Bart'l'my  Fair,  Or  any  other  of  tbe  celebrated  Engliah  fairs. 
And  all  tbe  countless  number  who  have  not,  never  will 
have  the  opportunity,  as  nearly  every  one  of  these  out- 
rageously grotesque  assemblages  was  abolished  some  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago  by  Act  of  ParliaraenL  To  the  state- 
ment above  we  may,  of  course,  add  that  a  far  greater  num- 
ber have  never  had  tbe  "  luck  "  of  seeing  a  Continental 
Fair:  tbe  Carnivals  of  Italy,  of  France,  —  a  Russian 
Fair,  —  or  tbe  Carnivals  and  Jahrmarkta  of  Germany. 
But  all  of  these  are  still  flourishing  at  their  appointed 
seasons. 

In  Bccordance  with  the  very  motley  and  disorderly  char- 
acter of  our  present  subject,  as  to  its  exhibition  in  all  coun- 
tries, I  shall  observe  no  order  of  sequence  in  describing  the 
various  wild  and  wonderful  scenic  and  other  shows,  as  well 
as  tbe  general  "behavior  "of  the  respective  multitudes  of 
spectators  and  participators,  which  are  characteristic  of  tbe 
nnbridled  animal  spirits  of  the  populace  of  diSerent  oatiooe. 


will  take  several  of  them  in  succesiioi,  i' 
not  together,  by  reason  of  their  "family  Ukeness;'(l 
other  limes,  the  succession  will  be  for  the  force  of  contrU. 

Let  us  begin  with  tbe  more  quiet  and  orderly  cIim, 
whose  pleasinn  sobrieties  may  constitute  a  sort  of  smiliot 
musical  introduction,  whereby  our  readers,  and  our  ba 
readers  in  particular,  may  be  gradually  prepared  fat  the 
scenes  of  turbulent  jocularity  which  are  to  follow. 

The  Jahrmarkt,  or  fair  of  Germany,  is  a  very  differot 
sort  of  thing  from  the  English  fairs,  at  the  time  they  9ain- 
ished,  or  an  Italian  Carnovale,  or  any  other  sceoe  of 
uproarious  merriment  and  excitement,  amidst  extravajul 
shows  and  follies.  There  is  really  very  little  fun  in  lbs 
Jabrmarkt  For  my  own  part,  I  could  see  none.  It  is  M 
more  than  a  market,  except  that,  instead  of  the  mainolJHt 
being  confined  to  eatables,  tbere  is  a  preponderance  in  the 
way  of  clothing,  toys,  sweetmeats,  cakes,  pipes,  and  Tps- 
lese  blue  and  scarlet  caps.  Books,  also,  especially  of  (1> 
pictorial  kind,  abound,  — indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  Un 
in  Germany  is  at  Leipzig,  which  is  expressly  a  "bookiiir.'' 
But  a  Carnival  Is  quite  another  matter. 

I  was  once  present  at  a  Carnaval  in  Cologne.  It  «u  s 
very  gorgeous  and  peculiar  exhibition  of  national  htAa, 
botb  of  the  poetical  and  grotesque.  Tbe  chief  feitim 
consisted  of  allegorical,  and  sometimes  mytholo^cal  clm<- 
Bctcrs,  in  chariots,  cars,  and  on  trimnphant  throoKi,  moTOS 
on  wheelsman  of  which  were  drawn  by  horses  in  fmcifia 
trappings,  or  by  oxen,  and  by  some  other  animala,  M 
easily  distinguishable,  that  were  made  (o  resemble  beiri, 
tigers,  lions,  and  other  wild  beasts.  The  figures  who  nt 
in  these  cars  were  all  attjred  in  costumes,  suited  to  the 
characters  they  represented,  and  were  attended,  precedol, 
and  followed  by  other  figures,  on  horseback  and  on  ftiM, 
bearing  banners,  with  embroidered  mottoes  and  derira, 
bands  of  music,  and  by  acrobats,  who  occasionilTf  po- 
formed  feats  of  strength  and  agility  as  tbe  prooisslon  inord 
along.  Tbe  slow  progress  of  this  balf-niagnificenl,  hilf 
motley  corlige  through  the  principal  streets  of  Cologne 
occupied  the  greater  part  of^  the  morning.  It  was  "inur 
at  this  time,  and  intensely  cold.  There  had  been  i  hud 
frost  last  nijiht,  and  the  streets  were  slippery  wilh  ice.  So 
doubt  all  the  horses  were  rough-shod  for  the  occasion  j  tail 
tbe  thin  dresses  of  some  of  the  mythological  figures,  isd 
particularly  those  of  the  ^ddesses  (though  personsted  'W 
young  German  students),  must  have  called  far  no  UUK 
exercise  of  fortitude,  as  well  as  a  bard  constitution. 

Towards  the  afternoon  everybody  thronged  to  t*w 
special  dinner  table,  at  which  (at  least  at  tbe  one  «hert! 
happened  to  dine)  everybody  wore  a  tall,  painted,  pwa 
fboL's  cap,  with  bells  or  tassels.  He  afler-dmner  jpeeclio 
were  generally  full  of  forbidden  political  seniimeuU, 
covered  up  with  (vjilzig)  witticisms,  absnrdities,  and  comic 
squibs.  Everybody  seemed  to  get  naturally  tipsjl  Iwltt 
was  very  remarkable  to  a  Britisher,  that  nobody  ippesnd 
to  be  overcome  in  the  way  be  was  accustom^  to  M*l 
home  on  similar  occasions. 

Of  the  Tyrolese  fairs  the  principal  attraclions  to  the  e« 
are  the  various  bright  articles,  both  of  male  and  feu:" 
dress  J  but  to  a  stranger  the  main  delight  is  to  listen  to  the 
very  peculiar  part-singing  of  the  country.  They  »**• 
voices  of  the  most  varied  kind;  and  by  continually g*" 
tising  together,  certain  effects,  and  moat  dclightrul  effeSi 
they  must  be  pronounced  to  be,  are  thus  produced,  Bnlitt 
those  of  any  other  nationalities,  . 

In  Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  Venice,  and  other  cilies* 
Italy,  the  chief  fun  of  the  Carnovale  consists  in  p«l™( 
sugar-plums.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  attired  in  richsH 
fanciful  costumes,  the  majority  wearing  black  mask!,  >"* 
up  in  chariots  and  barouches,  or  other  open  carriages,  "''' 
larw!  hags  at  their  feet,  filled  with  sugar-plums  of  all  «>«• 
and  siies,  with  which  they  pelt  each  other  as  the  cani>S« 
pass  — now,  wilh  a  well-aimed  lar^e  single  sngar-pltmi- 
now,  with  a  handful  of  tbe  smaller  sort,  flung  like  a  short 
of  bail  right  in  the  face.  .   , 

These  Carnivals  originated  in  a  kind  of  religious  ffesUTSl 
as  the  derivation  of  the  word  clearly  proves  —  camt  ro*!" 
farewell  to  flesh  I    How  completely  this  became  chsng** 
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in  process  of  yeurt,  to  very  oppouta  obaervances,  ii  nilfi- 
deDlly  obvioDB. 

In  Rome  and  Yeniee  the  principal  features  are  tbose  of 
tbe  naNiaerade,  while  in  the  former  tbe  horse-races  are 
•moDg  the  mo3t  favorite  amusementB.  I  should  mention 
tltat  the  horses  are  trained  to  run  nithout  riders  on  their 
backs.  No  horse  can  be  bribed  ;  every  horse  does  his  best 
to  wiu.  A  poor  Eort  of  amusement  was  at  one  time  in 
TOgne,  consisting  in  carrying  lighted  tapers  about  the 
streets,  and  each  person  trying  to  blow  out  bis  neighbor's 
light,  and  preserro  bis  own  I  This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
wrt  of  Italian  version  of  "  Beggar  my  neighbor."  In 
SoQlhern  Italy  there  has  lately  been  held  quite  a  new  sort 
□f  fair,  namely,  a  "  Wine  Pair."  There  was  no  attempt  or 
pretence  at  seeking  to  render  this  amusing  in  tbe  usoal 
way.  The  first  of  Uiese  was  held  last  Mari'h  (1872),  when 
the  samples  of  the  wines  amounted  to  upwards  of  4,000 
bottles.  The  whole  of  this  vinous  army  of  4,000  in  full 
array,  was,  either  most  innocently  or  moat  irreverently, 
ranged  three  deep  against  the  walls  of  Santa  Maria  la 
Knova.     But  no  priest  or  monk  expressed  any  objection. 

A  Camaval  in  Paris  is  a  yet  greater  remove  IHim  the 
ordinary  class  of  fairs.  Tbe  French  are  much  too  elegant 
in  their  tastes  to  adopt  any  rude  or  rough  amusements, 
especially  the  comic  horse-play  that  used  to  characterize 
the  English  and  Irish  fairs.  A  Parisian  Carnaval  is 
nothing  more  than  a  series  of  elegant  and  recAerci^  little 
dinner  and  supper  parties,  — under  a  mask.  I  pass  hastily 
over  most  of  tliese  things,  because  they  are  still  extant, 
reserving  our  more  particular  descriptions  till  we  come  to 
those  which  have  been  abolished. 

But  a  fair  in  Russia  is  a  wonderfully  different  sort  of 
thing,  and  comes  very  much  nearer  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
notioDS  of  what  is  proper  on  such  occasions. 

Russian  fairs  may  be  divided  into  three  very  opposite 
classes.  1.  Those  which  are  made  up  of  religious  mys- 
teries and  superstitions,  gome  of  them  beinz  rich  and 
magDiGcent  in  their  displays  of  idols  and  holy  relics: 
others  partakin?  of  tbe  squalid 
Oneof^thea  "  '  -  '  ' 
to  the  eyes  — 

puticularly  of  French  or  English  ideas  of  nicety,  is  that 
of  the  oppressive  and  overcoming  odors  of  perfumed  Ros- 
iian  leather,  alcohol,  sour  beer,  fermenting  cabbages  —  the 
grease  on  the  boots  of  tbe  Cossacks,  ali  mingled  with  the 
mask  and  ambergris  of  the  fashionable  loungers.  The 
Kcond  class  of  fairs  in  Russia  consists  almost  entirely  of 
dances  of  a  kind  not  customary  at  other  seasons;  and  these, 
■siiD,  must  be  divided  into  two  sorts.  There  is  the 
'Peasanta'  Ball,"  at  which   some  of  the  dances  are  very 

Cfal,  and  others  very  licentious  on  the  part  of  tbe  male 
ir,  white  the  woman  receives  all  bis  gross  overtures 
*itll  tbe  rigid  imperturbability  almost  of  a  wooden  image. 
It  is  like  alunatic  paying  court  to  a  stupid  idol.  There  is, 
however,  another  sort  of  fancy  ball,  called  the  "Nobles' 
Ball,"  at  which  none  but  nobles,  and  those  related  to 
notulity,  are  permitted  to  attend.  They  indulge  in  all 
kinds  of  splendor  in  their  dresses.  The  chief  peculiarity 
<^  (he  ladles'  ornaments  consists  in  valuable  cameos. 
'^>ey  wear  them  on  the  arms  and  wrists,  round  the  neck, 
tmnd  the  waist,  and  on  the  bosom.  Some  of  the  dresses 
of  both  sexes  are  so  aumptuous,  that  whole  fortunes  may  be 
■aid  to  lie  upon  their  oacks,  lavished  on  a  single  dress, 
^together,  it  is  a  dull  and  inanimate  affair.  As  to  "  fun," 
■Udame  Tussaud's  exhibition  of  wax-work  lords  and  ladies 
agnite  as  lively. 

Bat  tbe  third  class  of  Russian  furs  1  have  to  mention  is 
UK  only  one  realty  deserving  the  name,  and  that  is  the 
]"Uter  fair.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  fair  on  the  ice 
(H  die  river  Neva.  There  you  see  races  with  sledges  and 
■aates,  and  with  horses,  dogs,  goats,  and  stags  harnessed 
to  different  kinds  of  sledge- vehicles.  They  also  bare  their 
™™>alal  round-abouts,  and  their  perpendicular  high- 
^'^M,  like  sedan  chairs  going  up  in  the  air  and  down  again. 
Bnt  the  grand  amusement  lA  all  is  that  of  the  "  icehilts." 
"Wv  are  (bus  constructed  ;  A  strong  scaffolding  is  nused 
io  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  with  a  landing  at  the  top 


much  as  the  grotesque. 

striking  characteristics  of  a  Russian  fair 


byalailder.  From  the  top  of  the  landing  a  slop- 
ig  plane  of  boards  is  laid,  about  twelve  feet  in  width,  and 
ninety  feet  long,  descending  in  a  very  acute  angle  to  the 
surface  of  the  frozen  river.  This  inclined  plane  is  sup- 
ported by  wooden  piles,  decreasing  in  height,  and  the  sides 
are  protected  by  a  parapet  of  planks.  Upon  tbe  inclined 
plane  are  laid  square  slabs  of  ice  close  together,  and  then 
water  is  poured  atl  down  the  slope.  This  water  freezes  — 
half  a  minute  or  so  of  a  Russian  winter  is  quite  enough  for 
that  —  and  the  incline  then  presents  a  broad  sheet  of  pure 
ice.  From  the  bottom  of  this  incline,  the  snow  is  cleared 
away  upon  the  level  surface  of  the  frozen  river,  for  the 
distance  of  600  fuet,  and  twelve  feet  wide  (the  same  width 
the  inclined  plane).  The  sides  of  this  level  course  are 
nameuled  with  dark  green  firs  and  pines.  Each  fair- 
goer,  wbo  wishes  to  indulge  in  this  national  amusement, 
provides  himself  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  sledge,  —  more  like 
a  butcher's  tray  than  anything  else,  —  ascends  the  ladder 
to  the  landing  on  the  top,  seats  himself  in  bis  tray  on  the 
edge  of  the  slittering  incline,  off  he -goes  I  and  away  he 
skeels  down  the  slope  of  ice  I  Such  velocity  does  he  attain 
before  arriving  at  the  bottom,  that  he  is  not  only  carried 
along  the  600  feet  of  this  icy  level  below,  but  clean  up  to 
the  top  of  a  second  ice-hill,  like  the  first,  with  another 
slope  on  the  other  side,  down  wbicb  be  skeels  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  before,  and  away  again  to  an  equal  dis- 
tance on  the  level  below  I  The  sight  of  a  succession  of 
these  fair-goers,  seated  in  their  sliding-trays,  balancing 
themselves  as  they  cut  along,  one  close  upon  the  other,  yut 
with  no  chance  of  overtaking  each  other  (unless  by  some 
very  nalucky  and  very  unusual  upset),  presents  a  most 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  scene.  Whenever  the  balance 
does  happen  to  be  lost  by  a  man,  down  he  goes  all  the 
same,  to  the  continual  peril  of  his  liiulis  or  his  neck ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  whereabouts  hia  headlong  career 
will  be  stopped.  Boys  sometimes  — -  boys  will  do  anything 
— '  by  way  of  a  delightful  increase  of  the  danger,  skate, 
like  a  flash,  down  the  bright,  inclined  plane,  balancing 
themselves  on  one  leg. 

Let  me  now  offer  a  preliminary  word  or  two  concerning 
the  fairs,  and  other  kindred  exhibitions,  and  popular  out- 
door amusements  of  Kniland. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  —  an  authoress  of  superior 
education  and  refinement  —  once  said  to  me,  "How  is 
lliat  the  English  people  should  have  such  a  predilection  for 
ngUncis  in  their  amusements  ?  Foreign  nations  delight  in 
mixing  up  a  certain  degree  of  practical,  pictorial,  musical, 
or  floral  refinements  with  their  most  grotesque  amusements ; 
but  the  people  of  our  country,  though  gradually  improving 
in  taste,  have  certainly  a  marked  prelerence  for  coarse  or 
vulgar  things, —  in  short,  a  love  of  ugliness.  How  is  this  7  " 
Yoa  may  be  sure  this  lady  did  not  mean  to  accuse  her 
countrymen  of  a  preference  for  ugly  women ;  she  only  al- 
luded to  (he  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  with  especial  reference  to  an  English  fair.  I  should 
premise  that  this  lady  friend  of  mine  was  a  Scottish  lady, 
and  having  once  had,  as  she  considered  it,  tJie  i/Muck  to  be 
taken  to  see  '■  Bartle-my  Fair,"  she  could  never  look  back 
on  that  scene  of  crushing  crowds  and  frantic  noises,  with- 
out astonishment  and  dismay.  Still,  we  must  admit  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  her  observation,  and,  be- 
fore commencing  mv  descriptions,  1  will  offer  a  few  words 
in  extenuation  of  what  this  lady,  and  all  our  continental 
friends,  are  pleased  to  call  the  bad  taste  of  the  English. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "  All's  fair  at  fair-time," 
which  does  not  mean  that  any  rough  brutalities  may  be 
committed  (such  as  ruffians  only  would  commit  anyviktrt, 
as  well  as  at  a  fair),  but  that,  on  this  one  occasion  in  the 
year,  people  should  agree  to  put  off  all  gravity,  and  not 
take  offence  at  the  hilarious  hustlings  of  the  crowd,  or  its 
harmless  practical  jokes  of  crackers  and  scratch- backs. 
In  other  words,  those  who  were  yery  fine  and  over-nice, 
and  who  did  not  choose  to  descend  from  tbeir  ideas  of  dig- 
nity, had  no  business  to  go  to  an  English  fair. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  a  love  of  ugliness,  it  forms  no 
part  of  our  present  design  to  accuse  —  and  certainly  not  to 
defend  or  applaud  —  the  taste  which  undoubtedly  has,  of 
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later  years,  existed  id  England  for  mere  shows  of  spectavle 
—  gorgeous  costumes,  scenery,  und  burlesque.  Even  the 
poelical  extravagainz&,  nod  all  [he  charm  of  the  original 
lair/  tale,  has  given  place  to  burlesque,  buffoonery,  and 
ocal  "  bits."  fiuC  wbile  we  may  regard  these  things  as  a 
tieplorahle  falling  o9' in  theatrical  taste,  we  should  fairly 
and  firmly  distinguish  these  long-continued  evil  influences 
upon  the  national  miad,  from  the  SlfuL  fun  of  an  annual 
fair.  An  English  fair,  as  it  existed  some  five-and-twetity 
years  ago,  and  a  foreign  fair  or  carnival  of  the  present 
period,  must  not  be  compared  with  anything  else  :  the  for- 
mer stood  alone  as  a  broad,  honest,  undisguised,  out-speak- 
ing and  out-acting  animal  exhibition  of  (be  love  of  fun,  of 
the  grotesque,  of  the  broadly  comic,  and  of  the  determina- 
tion to  find  an  outlet  for  those  exuberant  physical  Ibrces, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  populace  of  all  great  Dations. 
Bough  they  are — and  ugly  eoough,  in  many  cases  —  hut 
tbe  broadly  iarcical  drama  of  "  Poiich  "  is  studiously  rough 
and  ugly,  and  yet  most  of  us  are  excessively  amused  with 
his  unscrupulous  fun  ;  we  rejoice  in  all  the  hard  reeonnding 
knocks  be  gives  atii^  takes  on  his  wooden  head,  and  every- 
body applauds  his  unique  triumph  over  Jack  Ketch,  and 
bis  final  victory  over  a  yet  more  formidable  black  doll  in 
the  last  scene. 

We  now  come  to  the  once- celebrated  fairs  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland.  The  most  important  of  the  English  fairs 
used  to  be  Bartholomew  —  always  called  Bart'l'my  Fair ; 
Greenwich  Fair ;  Edmonton  atalty  (Statute  Fair)  ;  Fairlop  ; 
Peterborough ;  and  Horn  Fair.  All  these  lairs,  with  the 
exception  of  Fairlop,  have  been  abolished  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  previously  stated.  In  Ireland  tliere  was  one  preemi- 
oeutly  famous  fair — need  I  say  "  Don  nybrook  j  "  but  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland  there  are  still  what  they  call  (aud 
truly,  as  we  shall  see,  by  and  by)  "  pig-fairs,"  and  tbe  great 
fair  at  Ballinasloe.  But  these  latter,  like  our  horse-Tairs, 
at  Barnet  and  elsewhere,  cattle-fairs,  and  goose-liiirs,  are 


jality  "  markebi,"  with  sundry  ornamental  accompani 
ments  in  the  form  of  eating  and  drinking  booths,  jig-danc 
ing,  shillelah-play,  courtship,  and  so  forth. 


Limerick  and  Cork  have  important  days  called  "  fairs," 
but  they  are  chieflv  markets  for  butler.  With  regard  to 
Limerick,  one  is  rather  apt  to  think  "  Ot  all  the  swat«  faces 
at  Limerick  Races  I  "  while,  with  respect  to  Cork,  it  would 
really  appear  to  supply  half  the  globe  with  butter.  Not 
long  since,  and  perhaps  even  now,  nearlv  all  tbe  wholesale 
butter-trade  of  Australia  was  supplied  by  Cork.  The  ex- 
port of  Irish  butter  is  enormous,  and  nothing  stops  it.  The 
writer  was  in  Ireland  during  the  great  famine  years,  and, 
while  the  mass  of  the  people  were  starving,  tbe  shiploads 
of  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon  were  sent  away  as  usuaL 
What  happened  sometimes  may  be  easily  conjectured. 

Bart'l'my  Fair  used  to  be  held  in  Smith&eld,  the  entire 
market-place  being  cleared  of  all  its  sheep-pens,  pig-pens, 
and  cattte-yards,  and  fences,  for  the  great  occasion.  The 
outskirtA  of  the  most  important  of  tbe  English  fairs  pre- 
sented different  local  characteristics,  rural,  picturesque, 
and  otherwise.  But  Bart'l'my  Fair  being  in  the  thick  of 
densely-packed  houses,  and  oensely-peopTcd  old  London, 
there  was  no  room  for  anvCbing  beyond  the  fair,  except  a 
certain  waste  corner  which  was  filled  with  closely  ranged 
little  tables,  on  whirh  were  constantly  deposited  little 
smoking  plates  containing  very  small  fried  sausages  about 
two  inches  long  —  the  sound,  and  the  smell  of  sausaEe-fry- 
ing  continuing  all  day,  and  all  night,  while  the  fair  l&ited. 
Tbe  only  other  peculiarity  (I've  seen  this  also  at  Ballinas- 
loe) was  that  sometimes  a  bull  broke  loose  from  one  of  the 
Srivato  cattle-yards  on  the  outskirts,  being  excited,  no 
aubt,  to  indignation,  which  soon  became  rage,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary uproar,  and  mixture  of  strange  noises,  in  tbe 
fair — his  emotions  being  rapidly  brought  to  a  climax  by 
tlie  sights  he  beheld,  ana  by  the  additional  confusiou  his 
presence  created  among  the  crowds.  Of  course  there  were 
shouts  of  "  A  mad  bull!  —  a  mad  bull  I  "  on  all  sides,  as  he 
rushed  along  the  broken  lane  of  flying  people —  now  and 
then  stopping  to  stamp  I  and  look  round  —  a  look  of  furious 
bewilderment  —  not  knowing  lehal  to  think  of  it  all,  except 
that  the  penpU  were  mad,  and  being  wrj  quickly  oiade 


really  mad  himself  by  the  goads  and  blows  he  received,  sod 
the  glittering  shows,  the  cries,  and  ecreams,  and  shouts,  thil 
resounded  on  all  sides.  Sometimes  a  Londoner  was  tossed, 
and  three  or  four  were  knocked  down  and  trampled  epon, 
but  very  seldom,  as  the  bull's  eyesight,  ears,  mind,  and  pur- 
poses were  too  luuch  confused  to  enable  bim  to  direct  hii 
attention  (and  his  horns)  to  any  definite  objwt.  At  Bit 
linasloe  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  drunken  oieo 
tossed  i  but,  somehow,  they  did  not  seem  lo  be  much  Iht 
worse  for  it.  Any  sober  person  would  probably  have  been 
killed. 

A  marked  contrast  to  such  scenes  was  presented  hy  the 
outskirts  and  environs  of  Edmonton  "  Statty  "  Fair.  U 
will  be  subseauently  explained  why  this  Statute  Fair,  whiii 
used  to  be  held  in  Upper  Edmontco,  claims,  by  its  histori- 
cal  associations,  as  well  as  by  some  other  peculiarities,  a 
rather  prominent  description. 

It  was  in  reality  three  fiurs,  each  within  about  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  all  held  at  the  saws 
time,  and  lasting  for  three  days.  The  first  was  in  lie  field 
at  the  back  of  the  "  Bell  Inn,"  —  which  exulted  Id  the  up 
of  the  "Johnny  Gilpin;"  the  front  of  the  ipn  and  ihs 
whole  house  being  surrounded  with  booths,  stalls,  uid 
small  shows;  the  larje  shows,  the  theatres,  conjuibft 
horsemanship,  high  swings  and  round-abouts,  wild  besMa, 
and  wax-work,  being  fitted  up  in  an  imposing  array  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  field  behind  the  house ;  and  ths  sp- 
preaches  lo  the  great  shows  and  booths  for  exhibition,  as 
well  as  for  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing,  beino  through 
double  lines  of  gingerbreod-nut  sUlls,  toy  stalls,  «'«»■ 
meat,  sugar-stick,  almond  rock  and  taffy,  elecampane,  lico- 
rice, sugar-candy,  brandy-baUs,  bulrs-eyes,  and  loUypop 
suUs.  In  front  of  the  inn,  and  ranged  beneath  thepamted 
Bi-ra  of  the  bald-headed  "  Johnnv  Gilpin  "  without  hii  "«i 
slTouling  with  widely  open  mouth,  and  clinging  to  the  neck 
of  his  runaway  horse,  stalls,  all  of  a  similar  deitnptioB, 
were  closely  packed  and  fitted,  and  extended  on  one  sids 
in  double  hues  towards  the  high  road.  On  reaching  iw* 
the  stalls  became  single  lines  on  each  side  of  the  highway, 
continuing  with  an  occasional  break  (filled  up  by  Utile  ^ 
blinK-tables,  peep-shows,  and  cock-shies)  until  you  arrivefl 
at  the  Fair  in  front  and  rear  of  the  "  Angel  Inn,  "itwa 
two  bow-shots'  distance.  Here,  there  was  a  still  ""^oim- 
posing  array.  The  front  of  the  inn  lay  farther  back  WW 
the  high  road  than  the  "  Bell."  and  besides  Ibis,  ^fV* 
a  little  patch  of  a  green  paddock  on  the  right-hand  »«. 
The  double  lines  of  gingerbread-nut  and  toy  stalls  leusp 
to  the  "  Angel  Inn,"  with  barrows  full  of  green  filberts  close 
beneath  the  lower  windows,  and  beneath  the  signboard^ 
which  was  repi^seated  the  figure  of  an  enormous  w* 
cheeked  and  red-armed  dairymaid,  in  flying  white  roo" 
(but  far  more  like  a  lorn  calico  nightdress),  and  a  pairw 
immense  wings  shooting  up  from  beliind  her  red  shouiaers, 
having  vrritten  at  her  teel,  in  large  gilt  letters,  "  The  A»- 

In  the  Utile  paddock  to  the  right  stood  the  grand  mMift 
erie  —  Polito's  Menagerie,  afterwards  Worabwell  s.  A^ 
these  great  shows  travelled  about  and  Tisited  every  grew 
fair,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  when  I  describe  one  « 
them,  it  will  generally  answer  for  all  —  Bart'l'mj'  -  J«- 
monlon—Donnybrook- Glasgow,  etc.  Of  Wombw'iU" 
Menagerie  we  are  now  speaking,  with  its  large,  life-»^ 

EintioiTs   of  lions,  tigers,   crocodiles,  elephants,  p™™! 
are   and  boa   constrictors,   hanging  tier  above  Her,  »" 
painted  in  the  most  glaring  colors,  and  forming  a  "^T^T 
-    .<).  ti,  thn  dincrv.  den-imorisoneO    _i"*- 


)  the  dingy,  den-imprisoneO 


advantageous 

clean  beasts,'  wiluld,  nut  lo  BuetuL  ui  mc  v^-- 
straw  and  sawdust.  The  splendor  outside  was  greatly  « 
hanced  by  a  row  of  eight  or  nine  portly  men,  S°^S^{ 
attired  in  scarlet  and  gold,  aa  '■  beef-eaters,"  and  formwK 
brass  band,  whose  martial  strains  were  often  accompso™ 
by  the  roarB  and  gulf-like  gasps  of  tbe  real  beef-e»iert  m 
Bide.  Nothing  could  equal  a  boy's  disappointmeDt  M  ^ 
going  into  this  magnificent  menagerie,  I'rom  which  W  "J 
recovered  by  approachin"  the  cage  of  the  ''""'."l-jrt 
"royal  Bengal  tiger,"  and  being  assured  by  lh9  ''?^^ 
that,  if  he  went  too  near,  they  would  break  ont  *w  "" 
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him  aZIta  pieces.  One  of  the  double  lines  of  eulU  in  front 
of  the  "  Angrl  Inn,"  led  direutly  up  to  the  gateway  of  the 
jard,  ioto  which  the  line  was  carried,  the  avenue  widening, 
till  double  and  treble  lanes  of  ginger  bra  ad-aut  and  toy,  and 
loUypop  Italia  filled  up  the  vard  and  a  waste  piece  of  skit- 
tl&^round  behtnil,  and  finally  opened  into  a  field,  at  the 
further  end  of  which  were  ranged  the  great  shows  aod  Uie- 
Ures,  —  G/Dgeil's  coojuria^  and  teata  of  dancing  on  the 
ilack  wire,  or  balancing  a  heavy  cart-wheet  on  the  chin  ; 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  "  Spotted  Boy  "  (a  young  gen- 
Itemaa  of  about  nine  yean  of  age,  whoiie  body  was  literally 
|HebalJ),  the  "AlbiDOs"  (two  girls  with  loag  white  hair 
niching  to  their  kneea,  and  pioK  evca),  and,  on  the  other 
side,  by  the  caravans  of  the  "  Irish  Giant,"  Mr.  Patri(;k 
O'Brien,  —  the  Dwarf,  known  as  "  Mr._ Simon  Paap,"  —  and 
bjthehonaeon  wheels  of  the  celebrated  Miss  Biffin,  the  lady 
nia  had  no  arma,  but  who  painted,  wrote,  and  cut  out  paper 
portrails  in  prohle,  with  her  feet.  Not  very  flattering  like- 
nesfes,  it  may  be  supposed.  But  I  saw  her  do  it,  and  had 
DM  myself.  Penny  theatres,  peep-shows,  eating  and  drink- 
ing booths,  swing),  roundabout!,  fa igh-fly ere,  little  round 
gambling- tables,  little  stalls  and  barrows,  with  all  sorts  of 
nick-nacks  and  quack  doctors'  nosiruue,  Sited  up  the  rest 
of  the  available  ground.  It  ia  to  be  understood  that  a  large 
imn  space  waa  always  tefl  in  front  of  the  n'and  stands  of 
thegreat  shows  at  the  farther  end,  or  top  of  bbe  field. 

"&&  fair  at  the  "  Ball,"  or  "  Johnny  Gilpin,"  was  gener^ 
illy  known  as  "  Konningtoa's  Field,"  and  the  fair  at  the 
-  Angel  "  as  "  Whittington's  Field." 


erie,  and  made  your  war  to  the  high  road, 
bridnie,  one  aide  of  which  was  always  occupied  by  some 
kalf-iiozen  mutilated  beggars  ;  one  had  been  a  tiler,  and 
bad  fallen  oS"  a  roof,  and  had  broken  his  back  in  seven 
^aces  ;  another  had  lost  an  arm  and  a  leg  at  (he  battle  of 
Bhan-jam-ballo  in  Heest  Hinges  ;  another  had  been  blown 
up  In  the  air  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  the  battle  of  Tra- 
olgar,  BO  high  that  he  was  nearly  a  minute  in  coming 
down, just  as  Lord  Nelson  was  snot;  another  was  slone 
blind,  particularly  when  any  benevolent-looking  papa  and 
numma  with  a  number  of  nice,  Under-hearted,  ingenuous 
little  boys  and  girls  were  passing. 

Crossing  the   bridge,   with  the  high  road  on  your  left, 
po  soon  arrived  nt  a  gateway  on  the  right.     This 
entrance  to  the  largest  of  the  three  fairs,  and  ■"" 
-     i."    Ti       ■ 


"Bigley's  Field." 


a  called 
a  passage  there  was  a  constant 


Once  through,  however,  yon  were  in  k  lai^  7*^t  snd 
beyond  that  you  suddenly  had  the  relief  of  arriving  in  the 
first  Seld  of  some  twenty  acres.  A  range  of  large  trees 
ran  across,  and  partly  divided  it  from  tlio  upper  field, 
which  (to  my  irayish  recollections)  was  immense;  but 
vhether  filly  or  a  hundred  acres,  i  would  not  now  under- 
take to  dettirmiDa.  Here  were  the  grandest  and  most  im- 
posing of  all  the  shows  1  the  great  tragic-comic  company 
of  Richardson's  Theatre  (at  which  the  greatest  tragic 
lenius  that  ever  trod  a  stage  had  of^n  acted  in  his  narly 
years  of  obscurity  —  Edmund  Kean),  and  the  great  circus 
ntr  horsemanship,  and  the  tight-rope  dancing  of  the  won- 
derful Master  Saunders.  In  this  field  were  the  highest  of 
the  swings,  the  largest  of  the  roundabouts,  both  for  wooden 
horses  and  open  cars,  as  also  the  most  stapendoos  of  the  pei^ 
pendicular  revolving  cars  and  close  carriages;  the  "  Crown 
•nd  Anchor "  booth,  and  other  great  booths  for  eating, 
drinking,  and  dancing ;  and  in  this  field,  also,  were  the 
luvest  number  of  pickpockets,  —  all  down  from  London, 
H  for  harvest  time. 

Beyond  these  great  fields,  and  divided  as  nsnal  by  the 
old-fashbned  English  hedge,  were  other  fields  in  suoces- 
sion,  and  here  the  outskirts  of  Edmonton  Fair  presented 
•0  great  a  coutrait  wi^  the  outskirta  of  "  Bait'l'my  Fair," 


of  which  we  shall  subsequently  have  to  speak.  Gypsies  — 
several  families  of  them  —  invariably  attended  this  coun- 
try fair,  not  as  mere  visitors,  but  "  professionally."  The 
women  went  about  all  day  telling  your  fortunes,  and  the  men 
went  about  all  night  robbing  your  poultry  yard.  Their  little 
dingy  blankel-tents  were  set  up  alone  under  the  thickest 
hedges  of  the  adjoining  fields,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  you 
could  not  set  your  foot,  but,  iu  n  trice,  you  saw  a  red  cloak, 
a  Sibyl  with  a  pair  of  bright  black  eyes  hurrying  toward* 
you,  and  then  you  heard  a  sweet  voice  seductively  calling 
to  you,  with  a  very  sunburnt  forefinger  mysteriousl  v  rdisedT 
In  different  parts  of  these  oullyiug  fields,  you  might  see  a 
scrajigy  horse,  or  rough-coated  little  pony  feeding ;  but 
more  commonly  one  or  two  still  rougher  and  more  dirty- 
coated  donkeys,  with  here  and  there  a  little  ramshaukle  of 
a  cart;  while  close  beside  the  blanket-tent  near  the  hedge, 
their  feet  lodged  in  the  dried-up  dilch  or  drain,  you  would 
generally  notice  one  or  two  lazy-looking  men,  with  very 
black  looks  and  sunburnt  faces  and  hands,  dark  gleaming 
eyes,  and  a  woman  in  a  cloak  of  "  many  colors,'  nursing 
an  infant  —  all  of  them  with  short  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
and  several  children  rolling  on  the  green  grass  in  companj 
with  several  family  dogs,  while  the  eldest  of  the  children 
sat  watching  the  rise  of  a  little  waving  column  of  smoke 
proceeding  from  the  genuine  gypsy's  kileben-range,  namely, 
—  three  long  sticks  and  a  dangling  iron  pot. 

I  have  given  more  details  concerning  Edmonton  Statute 
Fair  than  will  be  affo-ded  to  other  fairs,  for  the  following 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  only  instance  of  a 
combination  of  three  large  fairs  occurring  on  the  same  day, 
and  in  the  same  village,  and  close  neighborhood:  sec- 
ondly, tliey  presented  a  genuine  Englit<h  fair,  unmixed 
with  tiie  sale  of  pigs,  cattle,  or  "  baser  matter ;  "  nothing 
of  the  least  utility,  or  permanent  value,  was  to  be  found 
there,  everything  being  of  the  most  ostentaiious  gewgaw 
finery,  gilt  and  painted  trumpery,  and  grotesque  absurdity ; 
thirdly,  Edmonton  Fair  was  always  regarded  aa  one  of  the 
"  genieelest  of  fairs  "  (only,  of  course,  during  two  or  three 
hours  after  the  morning  opening  of  the  fair),  where  papas 
and  mammas,  or  kind  uncles  and  aunts,  could  take  little 
boys  and  girls  throu^^h  most  of  the  principal  avenues  of 
gingerbreaS-nut  and  toy  shops,  without  much  bustling, 
jamming,  and  destruction  of  frocks  and  trousers ;  and, 
lastly,  because  Edmonton  has  several  historical  associa- 
tions. One  of  the  old  English  plays  (written  by  Drayton) 
was  entitled  ■'  The  Merrie  Devil  of  Edmonton ; "  Edmon- 
ton was  the  birthplace  of  Christopher  Marlowe,  the  father 
of  the  English  tragic  drama  ;  the  birthplace  also  of  an- 
other dramatist,  of  the  present  age,  who  has  not  the  cour- 
ageous vanity  to  name  himself  after  the  writer  of  "  the 
mighty  line,"  but  who  may  be  found  in  Vol.  L  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  Autobiography. 

John  Keats  also,  and  Charles  Lamb,  resided  for  soma 
time  at  Edmonton,  and  always  went  to  the  fair.  The  stoi7 
of  John  Gilpin's  involuntary  gallop  through  Edmonton 
need  not  be  mentioned,  but  I  must  add  that  the  Heverend 
Dr.  Tice,  of  this  village,  furnished  Dr.  Coome  with  the 
otiginal  of  his  Dr.  Syntax  ;  and  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Tice, 
who  now  inditos  this  motley  chronicle,  will  answer  for  the 
truthfulness  of  the  portrait.  Curiously  enough,  this  eccen- 
tric lover  of  the  picturesque  (Dr.  Tice)  was  also  the  uncle 
of  William  Tice  Gellibrand,  one  of  the  earliest,  most  tal- 
ented, and  energetic  settlors  in  the  Australian  colonies. 
So  strangely  does  tbe  world  of  life  go  round. 

Fairlop  Fair  (besides  being  a  market  for  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep)  was  a  delightful  fair  in  former  years,  whatever 
mav  be  tiought  of  it  at  the  present  time.  Its  pastoral  out- 
skirts presented  features  of  a  similar  character  to  those 
just  described;  but  there  ware  more  gypsies,  many  of 
whom,  DO  doubt,  were  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  Epping 
Forest,  and  perhaps  furnished  some  of  the  donkeys  lor  the 
donkey-races  whiuh  formed  one  of  the  peculiar  and  most 
mirth-provoking  futures  of  this  fair.  There  were  also 
more  sailors  than  at  any  other  fairs.  This  may  appear 
strange,  as  the  distance  oi  Fairlop  from  the  sea-coast  was 
greater;  but  it  is  easily  explained.  Fairlop  Fair  origi- 
nated in  a  partj'  of  boat-builders  going  down,  one  day,  for 
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a  JQlly  picnic  io  Epping  Forest,  not  b^  means  of  a  van  or 
wagon,  but  in  a  laige  Iwat,  vith  her  aaiLi  set,  and  fixed  on 
/our  uiheelt.  Sucli  a  boat-load  as  this,  full  of  jolly  sailors 
and  their  lasses,  went  to  Gppinz  Forest  once  a  year,  and 
"  sailed  "  round  the  Great  Oii.  The  number  of  sailors 
may  be  also  attributed  lo  the  nand  and  unique  feature  of 
this  fair,  namelv,  the  famous  Oa^  Tree,  round  which  the 
&ir  useS  to  be  held.  The  tree  was  so  enormous,  that  dur- 
iag  the  years  of  its  slow  decuv,  when  the  trunk  below 
b^ame  hollow,  the  cavity  was  cleared,  smoothed,  papered, 
hung  with  draperjr  (pea-green  with  poppy  flowers,  when  I 
was  there),  furnished  with  a  circular  table  and  a  circular 
bench,  where  ten  or  a  dozen  happy  fair-going  people  sat 
found  to  dinner,  and  Eometimes  to  pipes  and  grog.  Now, 
the  special  attraction  to  British  tars  must  have  been  this 
tree,  into  the  topmost  branches  of  which  "  Jack  "  always 
made  a  point  of  climbing,  and,  drunk  or  sober,  standing 
upon  one  le^  and  waving  bis  little  hat,  at  the  imminent 
delightful  risk  of  breaking  his  British  neck  I  You  seldom 
saw  any  drawing  or  print  of  Fairlop  Oak,  without  a  Jack 
tar  perched  on  one  of  the  topmost  branches.  The  tree 
stood  for  manv,  many  years,  all  trunk  and  bare  dry  boughs 

—  not  a  leaf  had  ever  been  seen  by  the  oldest  inhabitant. 
It  stood  there  as  a  colossal  skeleton  — a  monument  of  itself 

—  by  the  sheer  strength  of  its  bulk ;  and  was  pulled  down, 
at  last,  by  teams  of  oxen  and  long  ropes,  leat,  some  fair- 
day,  a  huge  limb  or  so  mioht  fall  and  crush  several  penny 
theatres,  peep-shows,  and  holiday  people.  Myriads  of 
Bauff-boxes,  tobacco-boxes,  and  fancy  boxes  were  made  of 
the  wood  — -  or  said  to  have  been  made  of  the  wood  ■ —  and 
ire  sold  as  such  to  this  day,  eveir  fair-dav. 

Crojdon  Fair  is  a  good  one  (especially  for  the  gypsies 
from  fforwood),  but  more  famous  as  a  market  for  noraes, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pip.  It  presents  no  special  features  be- 
yond those  already  described,  with  the  exception  of  a  tra- 
dition, or  legend,  which  used  to  be  very  papular  with  all 
schoolboys  of  tbe  district,  and  elsewhere,  to  mil,  that  the 
green  lanes  on  the  outsku-ts  of  Croydon  were  haunted  by 
a  certain  "  Spring-heeled  Jack,"  who  was  posseseed  with  a 
monomaniacal  propensity  to  assault  young  men  and  women, 
and  gash  them  with  a  fine-edged,  silver- hand  led  knife. 
The  anomalous  Spring-heeled  Jack  always  eluded  pursuit 
by  the  swiflness  of  his  running,  and  the  fabulous  leapt  he 
could  take,  clean  over  high  hedges  or  turnpike  gates, — 
attributable  to  his  wearing  india-rubber  boots,  the  soles 
and  heels  of  which  were  full  of  steel  watch-springs,  aa 
every  boy  of  us  thoroughly  believed. 

Peterborough  Market^fair  is  celebrated  for  only  one  pe- 
culiarity, namely,  its  immense  quantities  of  wood-work  for 
Arming  operations.  There  you  may  see  piles  on  piles  of 
uce,  hoe,  fork,  rake,  and  gpade  handles;  also  hanalcs  for 
imitbs'  and  carpenters'  hammers ;  also  tires  and  spokei 
for  cart-wheels,  window- frames,  wheel-barrows,  and  dense 
arrays  of  field-gates,  hordleB,  and  fences. 

Greenwich  Fair  was  a  Tery  great  fair. 

The  extinction  of  this  brilliant  fair  caused  mnch  reeret 
to  the  holiday-making  Londoners.    It  had  several  marked 

Kuliarities,  besides  the  usual  number  of  large  shows. 
It,  there  was  the  noble  old  Hospital,  and  the  frequent 
presence  of  old  pennionert  in  their  quaint,  old-fashioned, 
grave  uniform  of  dark  navy  blue,  wiUi  the  three-cornered 
cocked  hat,  knee-breeches,  and  square-toed  shoes  with 
huge  plated  buckles.  To  see  these  veterans — English, 
Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh  —  who  had  well  deserved  ali  the 
care  of  a  grateful  country,  wandering  about  —  some  with 
ope  arm,  some  with  two  wooden  legs  and  a  stick,  some 
with  one  arm  and  one  leg,  and  no  stick  —  and  mixing 
among  the  young  fair-going  folks,  smiling  and  laughiog  at 
the  grotesque  croups,  actions,  and  noises  around  tliem, 
and  now  and  then  showing  signs  that  tbe  eccentricity  of 
their  gait  and  bearing  was  not  entirely  attributable  to  a 
wooden  leg,  gave  an  additional  interest  to  tbe  scene,  of 
a  mixed  kind  of  pathos  and  humor  not  to  be  described  in 
Ml  off-hand  way.  The  other  great  feature  was  the  "  Crown 
and  Anchor  "  booth,  which,  varying  its  size  at  different  fairs, 
invariably  put  forth  its  utmost  magnitude  and  fullest  splen- 
dors for  Greenwich  Fair.     How  many  swarms  had  lunch- 


eons and  suppers  there,  through  the  day  and  night  — W 
many  scores  of  hampers  of  cold  fowls  and  ham,  tuiicTt 
and  tongues,  and  hundreds  of  dozens  of  hotted  ale  ud 
stout  —  is  beyond  any  knowledge  possessed  bv  the  preseat 
deponent ;  but  that  between  two  and  three  thousand  peo- 
ple sometimes  assembled  therein  at  night  to  JiinM,asl 
that  sometimes  more  than  two  thousand  Londoners  woe 
dancing  there  at  the  lame  time,  after  a  fashioD,  he  cansn- 
Bwer  for,  as  also  for  tbe  fact  of  the  whole  scene  being  U 
such  times  enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud  of  dust,  riling  nfi 
from  the  creaking  and  yielding  floors,  and  that,  wh^eter 
colored  coat  you  entered  widi,  everybody  emerged  widis 
coat  the  color  of  whitey-brown  paper,  large  black  noMiili, 
and  black  semicircles  of  dust  under  bis  eyes.  Ilie 
"  Crown  and  Anchor  "  booth  was  so  long  that  a  fiill  bud  ■ 
played  for  dances  at  Ihe  top,  by  the  baz,  anothn  U  tbc  | 
bottom  of  the  booth,  and  a  third,  in  the  centre —lad 
though  they  often  played  different  dances,  different  sin  to 
Br.it,  and  in  different  keys,  you  could  only  hear  tbe  irnaic 
of  your  own  dance  ~-  the  predominant  accoropanimeat  to 
each  being  the  measured  muffled  thunders  of  the  boouof 
ibe  iairgoing  Londoners.  At  these  "lugh"  momenlJit 
may  be  supposed  that  the  great  majority  weie  of  die 
rougher  sex;  the  fun  was  too  "fast  and  furious "  for  the 
gentler  beingi  of  creation  —  of  course  with  some  rathtf 
conspicuous  exceptions.  The  last  great  specially  I  ttull 
notice,  connected  with  this  fair,  was  the  roll  down  Green- 
wich Hill. 

Many  persona,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  hsve  nevw 
seen  that  celebrated  hill  —  never  rolled  down  it;  siia 
some,  perhaps,  may  not  even  have  heard  of  it.  But  a  wofd 
or  two  will  suffice  to  make  them,  in  some  degree,  i">« 
of  the  pleasure  they  have  lost.     A  number  of  fair-gouig 

Coung  people  of  both  sexes,  but  moat  commonly  Iovcts,  or 
rothers  and  sisters,  seat  themselves  on  the  top  of  tmj 
steep  and  beautifully  green  hill,  and  beginning  lo  toll 
down  slowlv,  they  presently  find  tliat  tbe  rolling  UcomM 
quicker  and  quicker  —  that  they  have  no  power  to  goveni 
their  rapidity,  still  less  to  stop  — and  they  invariably  wl 
to  the  bottom.     It  doesn't  agree  with  everybody. 

Of  the  great  cattle  fair  of  Ballinasloo  enough  has  slrtUJ    | 
been  said ;  but  of  an  Irish  pig-fair  somethiog  remains.      _    ■ 

The  peasant's  pig,  the  "jmtleman  that  pays  the  nnt, 
the  favored,  spoilt  boo,  almost  the  lord  of  the  cabin,  "ben, 
for  tbe  first  time  in  his  lite,  he  finds  himself  forcibly  driT« 
the  way  his  master  chooses,  which,  of  course,  is  the  **J  'l' 
persevere*  in  objecting  to,  by  the  time  he  arrives  stW 
journey's  end,  enters  Uie  Mr  in  a  very  bad  state  of  nu^ 
His  temper  —  never,  at  the  best  of  seasons,  half  so  »"W 
as  his  flesh — -has  become  morose,  and  something  '*^ 
to  occur  to  render  him  savage.  Among  other  thiags,  he  ■ 
sure  to  quarrel  with  the  pig  next  to  him  for  precedeoM  i* 
place,  and  the  immediate  consequence  —  for /iis  pig  ■?  ^ 
quite  as  bad  a  state  of  mind  aa  (Aai  pig  —  the  immeoisM 
conseqaence  is  a  fight.  By  a  fight,  we  do  not  ■"?*■*! 
ordinary  ranting  of  snout  to  snout,  but  a  sava^  ^  ji 
-  wild  beasts.  They  stand  upon  their  hind  hoofs,  ^ 
i  in  lion-and-unicom  fashion.  It  is  a  fine  ''""S^^! 
under  such  unusual  circumstances,  and  shows  '""Jf 
is  not  merely  a  creature  of  fat  and  crackling,  lo  he  "^^T 
or  made  bacon  of,  but  an  animal  whose  hloM,  when  ro^w, 
inspires  him  to  fight  to  ihe  death  against  what  he  coosideri 
injuries  and  insults.  The  most  amusing  part  of  ^^."r^ 
affair  is  the  dismay  of  the  respective  owners,  and  iWir 
anxiety  to  separate  tbe  furious  combatants,  because  a  M 
that  has  been  over-driven  incoming  lo  tbe  fair,  orD«* 
serious  stand-up  fight,  is  always  reduced  2d.  or  3il.  a  pon"" 
in  his  market  value.  ,. 

We  must  now  take  a  turn  through  Donnybrook-  *" 
those  who  were  ever  present  will  bear  witness  '''"  S 
Irishman  "  all  in  his  Elot7  was  there  "  —  but  not  "*^ 
for  the  reasons  generally  supposed.  In  the  first  p[a<^<''~° 
song,  which  makes  the  "shillelah"  the  all-in-all,  rerenW 
a  traditionary  period.  A  few  fights  and  broken  hewi, 
inseparable  from  aMEngUsh  as  well  as  Irish  lairs,  of  «W* 
always  took  place,  but  Uie  crowd  was  too  dense  to  alio* '' 
much  damage  being  done.    There  waa  not  only  norM" 
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for  "  science,"  but  no  room  to  strike  a  blow  or  a  real  kind 

—  from  the  shoulder,  and  "using  the  toes,"  We  saw  no 
blwd  Sow.     Something  else  in  abundance  we  did  see  flow. 

—  whiakey.  As  for  the  interior,  or  main  body  of  the  fair, 
it  presented  no  features  materiallr  difiVrine  from  others 
previoosty  mentioned  \  but  the  outskirts  certainly  preeented 
somelhin"  very  different,  indeed,  —  unique.  The  fair,  ai 
to  its  great  shows  and  booths,  ^tas  held  in  a  large  hollow, 
or  basin  of  green  ground,  on  desccniling  into  which  you 
foond  the  immediate  BkirtingB  occupied  by  a  set  of  very 
little,  very  low-roofed,  hut-like  booths,  where  a  busy  trade 
«aa  carried  on  in  fried  potatoes,  fried  aausagea,  aad 
ousters,  cold  or  scalloped.  Not  a  bad  mixture ;  but  the 
cookinn;,  iu  some  cases,  seemed  to  be  performed  by  individ- 
uals who  had  never  before  uen  a  sausage  or  an  oyster,  and 
wlio  fancied  that  smoke  and  peat-ashes  improved  the  one, 
ud  sand  and  sawdust  the  other.  But  cookery  is  by  no 
nesDS  the  special  cbamcteristic  alluded  to.  it  is  this ; 
ud  I  wil!  defy  the  world  to  produce  anything  like  it : 
Donnybrook  is  a  viliage,  a  few  miles  only  from  Dublin. 
Tiis  bouses  are  all  very  small,  the  largest  generally  rising 
DO  higher  [haa  a  floor  above  the  ground-floor  rooms,  and 
eierj  house  beins  entirely  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
tir-coniing  peDpla.  The  rooms  below  were  devoted  to 
whiskty  drinking,  Bon^  jokes,  politeness,  and  courtship, 
nilh  a  jig  in  the  middle  ;  and  the  very  same,  but  with 
more  elaborato  and  constant  dancing,  in  the  rooms  above. 
£very  house  presented  the  same  scene  ;  yes,  every  house 
ttong  the  whole  village ;  and  when  you  came  to  the  nar- 
tomnl  streets,  the  effect  was  peculiar  and  ludicrous  in  the 
eitreme.  For  observe,  the  rooms  being  all  crowded  to  the 
last  man  and  woman  and  child  they  could  hold,  and  the 
"  dancing,"  especially  above  stairs,  being  an  absolute  condi- 
tion, there  was  no  room  left  for  the  fiddler.  We  say,  there 
was  no  room  left  for  him ;  and  yet  he  must  be  amonji  them. 
lliere  was  room  for  him  as  a  man,  be  it  understood,  but  not 
u  a  fiddler.  His  elbow  required  space  enongh  for  anolker 
man,  and  this  could  not  he  afibrded.  The  problem  was 
therefore  solved  by  opening  the  window  up-stairs  ;  the  fid- 
dler lat  on  the  window-sill,  and  his  elbow  worked  outside. 
The  effect  of  this  "  elbow  "  playing  outside  the  window  of 

I    Mery  uppcrfloor,  and  sometimes  out  of  both  upper  floor  and 

ground  Buor  of  every  house  in  a  whole  street,  and  on  both 

:    sides  of  ihe  way,  and  playing  a  similar  kind  of  jig,  bui- 

Csed  anytbing  of  that  kind  of  humor  in  action  it  has  ever 
n  my  lortuue  to  witness.    Ifthat  is  not  merry  fun,  show 
:     Be  what  is.     The  elbows  all  played  so  true  to  time  that  if 
.    joa  had  not  heard  a  note  you  would  have  known  that  it 
*u  an  Irish  jig  by  the  motion  of  all  these  jaunty   and 
I    "knowing"  elbows  I 

A  last  word  on  Donnybrook  shall  be  devoted  to  one 
other  custom,  characteristic  of  the  kindliness  as  well  as 
,  Ike  humor  of  the  nation,  which  was  manifested  in  a  way 
Defer  seen  elsewhere.  Once  every  hour  or  so,  a  lai^e 
police  van  was  driven  through  the  fair  to  pick  up  all  the 
«rj  drunken  men  who  were  rolling  abouL  unable  to  govern 
^  raatious.  They  were  at  once  lii\cd  into  the  van,  and 
«fe  many  of  them  again  found  their  legs,  and  you  heard 
themuffltd  singing  and  tlie  dull  thunder  of  their  dancing 
inside  as  the  pliilautbropic  van  passed  along.  As  they  got 
•ober  ihey  were  set  free. 

B^  way  of  an  exception  and  contrast,  take  die  following. 

nbile  "  high  and  low  "  visited  all  the  great  fairs,  there 

was  onl;'  ouc  that  was  specially  patronized  by  the  London 

•nitocracj,  and  that  was  Horn  Fair.    It  used  to  be  held  on 

.     Charlton  Green,  in  Kent,  and  was  the  most  elegant  (if  I 

I     dare  use  the  word  of  such  thiuzs)  and  fashionable  of  all 

I     Uiese  annual  merry-makings.     All  the  military  of  Wool- 

irieh  attended,  as  aid  the  Prince  Recent,  and  the  rest  of 

the  male  branches  of  the  royal  family,  from  the  hour  of 

tiro  til]  six,  but  never  later,  as  it  was  said ;  but  people  had 

™eir  own  opinions.     Horn  Fair  was  to  other  fairs  what 

«cot  was  to  other  races. 

The  impossibility  of  adequately  describing  any  of  these 
pest  fairs,  and  preeminently  the  renowned  Bart'l'my 
'*",  is  attributable  to  several  cAusea.  It  requires  a  pano- 
'*"'"  fbt  its  grotesque  forms  and  colors,  and  ezpaniive 


I  sorts  of  figures  in  all  sorts  of  motions  and 
attitudes,  which  even  automatons  could  not  convey  much 
better  than  the  pen  ;  and  all  manner  of  sounds  combining 
in  one  general  uproar  and  confusion,  —  becauso  all  these 
moving  objects,  colors,  and  sounds  are  going  on  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  in  most  vigorous  conSict  with  each  other,  and 
indeed  with  themselves.  Under-  such  circumstances  onr 
best  plan  will  probably  be  that  of  giving  a  few  of  the  most 
broad  and  striking  general  characteristics,  dashed  in  with 
a  scene-painter's  brush,  full  of  color,  and  almost  at  ran- 
dom. 

Sainl  Bartholomew's,  aliat  Bart'l'my  Fair,  was  held  in 
Smilhfield  market-place,  which  used  to  be  considered  tha 
rowdy  heart  of  Loudon.  All  the  butchers'  stalls,  cattle- 
yards,  shecp-pena,  pig  and  poultry  enclosures,  and  other 
wooden  structures  were  cleared  away  so  as  to  leave  a  very 
large  open  apace.  This  was  approached  by  the  different 
streets,  and  by  white  calico  avenues  of  gift  gingerbread 
stalls,  toy-stalls,  and  nondescript  booths  of  all  kinds,  but 
more  particularly  for  eating,  drinking,  little  gambling- tables, 
and  other  similar  things  on  a  small  scale  wbich  would  have 
been   lost  amidst  the  blaze  and   magnitude  of  the  mun 


avenues  of  entrance, 
„v..^..«..^'ed  the  theatres;  the  menageries;  screened  en- 
closures for  horsemanship,  rope-dancing,  balancing,  tum- 
bling, and  Leaping ;  the  shows  for  conjuring,  fire-eatioK, 
dancing  dogs,  learned  pigs,  (he  exhibitions  of  wax-work, 
and  of  living  monstrosities,  such  as  the  calf  with  two  heads 
and  five  legs,  the  mermaid  (whom  you  were  not  allowed  to 
examine  very  closely  at  the  junction  line),  and  the  living 
pig-faced  lady,  who  was  usually  seen  sitting  at  a  piano,  in 
an  elegant  evening  low  dress,  with  a  gold  ring  through  her 
snout.  A  giant  was  always  there,  and  both  a  male  and  a 
female  dwarf;  but  never  together,  being  always  in  rival 
caravans.  The  music,  so  called,  was  a  bedlamite  mixture 
ofbrass  bands,  screaming  clarionets  and  fifes,  clashing  or 
hollow-toned  cymbals,  gongs,  bells,  triandea,  double- drums, 


e  the  whole 


wliug    tl 
of  these 


barrel-organs,   and    prodigiou 
speaking  trumpets ; 
going  00  at  the  same  iime  i 

Now,  imagine  it  to  be  night;  and  all  tlie  great  and  little 
shows,  awl  booths,  and  stallB  are  ablaze  wiUi  lights  of  all 
kinds  of  colors,  magnitudes,  and,  we  may  add,  amokcs  and 
odors,  as  many  of  them  ijsue  from  a  mysterious  mixture  of 
melted  fat  of  various  creatures.  All  the  principal  shows, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  vans,  have  a  platform,  or  sta^e,  in 
front,  and  hereupon  is  enacted  a  wonderfully  more  brilliaut, 
attractive,  grotcBque,  and  laughable  performance  than  any- 
diing  to  be  seen  inside.  Portions  of  tragedies  are  enacted, 
including  murders,  combats,  and  spectres ;  dances  of  all 
Borta  are  given ;  men  and  women  in  gorgeous  array  of  cot- 
ton velvets,  spangles,  and  feathers  stand  upon  horses,  or 
promenade  with  most  ostentatious  dignity,  sometimes  com- 
ing forward  and  crying  aloud,  "  Be  in  time  I  be  in  timet 
aII  in  to  begin  1  "  which  is  subsequently  repeated  half-a- 
dozen  times  before  they  retire  to  console  with  their  pres- 
ence those  who  are  waiting  seated  inside.  Now  and  then, 
part  of  the  promised  "  grand  pantomime  "  is  represented 
on  the  outer  stage,  and  culminates  with  a  rush  of  the  clown, 

Eantaloon,  and  two  or  three  acrobats  mounted  on  hobby- 
orses,  down  the  steps  of  the  platform,  and  right  into  the 
very  thick  of  the  crowd  below,  causing  one  or  two  fights  in 
the  confusion  and  difficulty  of  their  return,  to  the  immense 
delight  of  all  Uiose  who  witness  it,  and  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  TulGans  and  other  pickpockets  nere  and 
there  collected.  While  these  things  are  going  on  below, 
there  ar«  other  scenes  above  —  such  as  bigh-flying  boat- 
swings,  full  of  laughing  and  screamino  young  men  and 
women ;  the  slack-rope  dancers  in  their  brilliant  dresses  of 
silver  and  gold  tinsel  and  spangles,  who  are  perched  on 
swinging  ropes  amidst  the  while  and  scarlet  draperies  near 
the  topmost  ridges  of  the  larger  theatres  and  shows ;  and, 
risin"  over  all,  the  coiling  smoke-clouds  of  the  blazing  fat- 
lamps  and  pitchy  torches  roll  and  float  upwards  towards 
the  moon,  every  now  and  then  rapidly  cat  through  by  the 
hissing  head  and  tail  of  a  rocket,  which  presently  explode* 
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in  brini&nt  «t«n  of  white,  green,  and  red  over  the  frantic 
tumalt  beneath. 

It  only  remains  for  ns  to  take  a  look  at  the  winter  fur 
which  has  been  lield  in  LoDdon  at  those  rare  intervals  when 
tlie  frogC  has  been  lo  strong  and  continuous,  that  the  ice  on 
the  Thames,  as  well  as  die  Serpentine  aud  other  metropol- 
itan waters,  has  attained  a  solid  thickness  capable  of  bear- 
ing the  thousands  of  people  who  assembled  there.  Innu- 
merable stalls  and  bootbs  for  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing, 
together  with  swings,  peep-shows,  puppet-shows,  and  other 
amusements,  were  rapidly  erected,  or  wheeled  upon  the  ice ; 
there  were  also  many  little  gambting-tables,  roundabouts, 
ballad-eiugers,  and  instrumeatalists,  from  the  humble 
Jew's  bnrp  to  the  pompous  brass  band.  The  many  slips 
and  tumbles  upon  the  ice  constituted  a  considerable  part 
(rf  the  fun,  and  was  promoted  by  glassy  surfaces  of  various 
cross  slides,  aa  well  as  by  frequent  jerks  and  sudden  pushes 
with  a  view  to  the  destruction  of  an  equilibrium.  The 
crowning  joy,  however,  was  at  night,  when  a  great  bonfire 
was  lighted  upon  the  ice,  and  a  bullock  was  roasted  whole. 
As  the  form  and  face  of  the  huge  creature  chan<;cd  with 
the  action  of  the  flames  and  the  red  heat,  and  uie  head, 
horns,  and  eye-balls  became  inexpressibly  hideous,  John 
Bull,  far  more  tban  his  emblematic  representative,  mi"ht 
be  said  to  have  been  in  his  glory,  while  dancing  and  whirl- 
ing in  uncoutb  andTampant  mazes  round  (ho  crackling  and 
roaring  flames,  while  the  national  divinity,  self-basted  with 
black  and  crimson  streams,  was  fiercely  roasting. 


M.  EDOUARD  LABODLATE. 

Is  H.  Laboalaye  a  statesman  ?  He  would  doubtless  be 
greatly  offended  at  the  question  himself,  and  yet  we  can- 
not but  think  that  his  entrance  into  active  political  life  was 
a  great  mistake,  as  it  has  been  with  many  other  French 
politicians.  It  is  a  misfortutio  of  revolutionary  periods 
that  they  forcibly  drag  all  the  dlRtin^uisbed  men  of  a 
country  who  have  thought  upon  social,  historical,  judicial, 
or  political  problems  into  the  career  of  public  life.  Has 
not  even  M.  itenan  had  at  times  serious  thoughts  of  quit- 
ting the  retirement  of  his  study  in  order  to  rolicit  the  votes 
of  the  roughs  at  the  poll  T  And  if  poets  like  Milton  and 
Lamartine  exchange  the  lyre  for  the  to^a,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  thinker  should  deem  cimself  fit  for  the 
arena  ?  M.  Mi^net  is,  among  all  distinftuished  French  his- 
torians and  publicists,  the  only  one  we  know  of  who  stren- 
uously resisted  this  temptation  during  his  whole  life,  and 
certainly  his  fame  will  not  sufier  from  his  wise  abstinence 
and  seli-know ledge. 

Of  all  those  who,  like  M.  Cousin  and  M.  Villemain, 
yielded  to  temptation  and  deserted  their  peaceful  and  dis- 
interested researches  to  throw  themselves  into  the  strugglc- 


from  Sidytsand  Benjamin  Constant  down  to  Royer-Collard 
and  M.  Uuizot,  have  proved  fatal  to  France  in  the  capacity 
of  statesmen.  M.  Laboulaye  entered  on  an  active  political 
career  so  late  that  he  will  be  prevented  from  doing  his 
coantry  all  the  harm  his  good  intentions  and  fine  intellect 
might  have  done  it,  were  he  younger  and  possessed  of 
greater  oratorical  power.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  share  the 
political  viewBof  a  Guiiot  and  a  Royer-Collard;  still,  he 
IS  none  the  less  a  doctrinaire  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
although  his  master  was  so  open  and  practical  a  mind  as  a 
Tocqueville.  As  soon  as  M.  Laboulaye  began  to  preach 
Tocqueville's  opinions  they  became,  as  it  were,  crystal- 
lized ;  that  is  lo  say,  they  lost  their  principal  merit,  that  of 
filiability  and  relativeness.  Tocqueville,  besides  his  intel- 
ectual  superiority,  possessed  one  great  advantage  over  the 
modern  Sidyfes  ol  republicanism  ;  he  bad  seen  the  greatest 
existing  republic  with  his  owu  eyes,  and,  although  he  ad- 
mired many  things  in  its  constitution  and  in  the  working 
of  its  constituiion,  he  on  the  whole  received  Dickens's  im- 
pression ;  he  feared  "  that  the  heaviest  blow  ever  dealt^at 
liberty  would  be  de&lt  by  North  America  in  the  failure  of 


its  example  to  the  earth."  Not  so  M.  Laboulaye,  «ht 
always  inhabited  the  lempla  lerena,  and  never  coodB- 
scended  to  leave  them  in  order  to  look  at  real  things  closely. 
Perhaps  if  the  old  Americomaniac  had  ever  seen  the  laad 
of  his  dreams  with  his  own  eyes,  he  would  have  relia- 
quished  more  than  one  of  his  illusions,  and  regretted  ia 
brand-new  Sisth-Street  his  ill-paved  Rue  .Taitbout.  li 
things  are,  America  for  him  is  the  sole  standard  of  periee- 
tion,  a  spotless  sun,  even  without  the  apeck  of  the  New 
York  city  administration.  What  hat  contributed  a  gogd 
deal  towards  augmenting  this  otherwise  genuine  entLo- 
siasm  for  the  transatlantic  repnblic  is  transatlantic  ttb- 
tery.  M.  Laboulaye's  name  is  more  popular  over  the  sn 
than  in  his  native  country,  and,  by  way  of  just  letiirD,  llie 
people  he  judges  so  favorably,  having  never  seen  than  st 
home,  think  him  far  superior  to  what  he  is,  becanse  thej 
never  saw  him  among  his  countrymen.  Now,  tbere  is  m 
man  in  the  whole  world,  not  even  Victor  Hugo  himself 
more  accessible  to  Sattery  than  M.  Laboulaye,  who  in  thi^ 
as  in  nearly  all  other  things,  is  a  regular  Frenchman  (» 
the  backbone.  His  conversation  mostly  turns  upon  hiti- 
self,  and  nobody  knows  better  than  he  bow  to  let  a  visitor 
know  to  what  an  illustfious  personage  he  has  the  hooor 
of  speaking. 

But  M.  Laboulaye  is  not  only  French  by  his  innoced 
amotir  pmpre,  he  is  equally  so  by  the  turn  of  bis  mind  aal 
by  bis  public  and  private  character.  The  venerable  mca- 
her  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  in  bis  youth  pn> 
fessed  a  high  admiration  (or  German  science  and  Gernu 
scholars,  just  as  his  iiJol,  Benjamin  Constant,  did  belcm 
him,  only  with  the  tacit  reserve  that  they  were  always  la 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  French  science  ajid  Frenck 
scholars  M.  Laboulaye  was  one  of  the  first  to  make 
known  to  France  the  great  revolution  accomplished  ii 
jurisprudence  by  Savi^ny,  and  he  exposed  with  all  the 
cleverness,  lucidity,  and  taste  of  a  Frenchman  the  rnliif 
idea  of  the  German  jurisconsult,  namely,  that  all  living 
law,  and  especially  the  Roman  law,  is  not  the  result  of  At 
intentional  effort  of  a  reasoning  legislator,  nor  the  friii 
of  abstract  reflection  and  theoretical  principles,  but  the  n»- 
conscious  work  of  generations,  who  give  their  customs  and 
the  decisions  of  their  judges  the  auQiority  of  law.  ThcM 
German  historical  views,  however,  were  taught  by  H-  L» 
Ixiulaye  to  the  French  wiih  all  the  li^ic  of  a  French  mind. 
'To  say  the  thing  in  one  word,  M.  Laboulaye  made  himseU 
the  most  absolute  defender  of  relativeness.  All  his  life  he 
has  been  apodictically  intolerant  in  his  defence  of  tolerance, 
and  passionately  despotic  in  his  way  of  pleading  for  liberty. 
M.  Laboulaye  understands  the  leading  ideas  of  the  histor- 
ical school  better  than  any  Frenchman,  hot  be  is  nttei^ 
unable  to  apply  them  (o  the  eraer^ncy  of  fresh  cases  and 
:nt  times,  because  his  mind  is  wanting  in  pliabiG^. 
man  who  formerly  looked  up  to  the  Roman  legtslatioa 

id  the  English  constitution  as  the  grandest  works  of  im- 
consciously  working  history,  now  prepares  constitutioos 
h  la  Si^yfes  for  France,  taking  for  his  pattern,  of  conrtSj 
another  quite  rationalistic  work,  i.  e.,  the  American  consti- 
tutioD,  and  refusing  to  see  in  present  reality  what  be  <Bi- 
cems  BO  well  in  past  history  —  namely,  that  the  best  cns- 
stitution  for  France  would  be  no  constitution  at  alL 

Aa;Bin,  M.  Laboalaye  is  a  great  friend  to  self-govenmcBt 
and  liberty.  Bui  the  abstract  nature  of  his  mind  prevents 
him  from  seeing  that  self-eovernment  in  an  anstocratk 
country  like  the  England  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  M 
longer  applicable  to  democratic  France  of  the  nineteenth  i 
and,  while  enlightened  English  and  American  statesmen 
are  thinking  of  the  means  of  remedying  the  evils  of  »»■ 
called  self-government  in  villages  as  welt  as  in  great  town^ 
M.  Laboulaye  still  looks  upon  that  very  form  of  adminif- 
tralion  of  former  times  as  the  panacea  for  all  the  evik 
France  suffers  from.  Nor  is  he  endowed  with  a  cleaier 
sight  with  respect  to  the  difference  in  the  conditions  of  Hi- 
erty  on  the  Old  Continent  and  the  New.  His  principle  it 
that  of  unlimited  liberty  ;  the  slate  must  abdicate ;  all 
must  be  left  to  individual  initiative  ;  the  whole  stMe  ma- 
chinery is,  like  the  ideal  once  dreamt  by  Ur.  John  Stuart 
'Uill,  to  become  a  great  mutual  insurance  company.    He 
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sua-a-ESTioNs  towards  making  better  of  it. 
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faas,  or  he  BeemK  to  have,  no  consciousneu  trkatever  of  the 
part  or  the  stale  M  a  moral  beiog,  having  it«  traditions,  its 
priacipleB,  its  mora!  and  intellectual  character,  its  rights 
and  duties  towards  the  citizens-  His  logic  pla/s  him  &lse 
here  i^ato,  ai  it  did  in  former  times  to  that  other  doctri- 
naire, W Llhelm  von  Humboldt,  when  he  endeavored  to  re- 
duce the  actifit]'  of  the  state  to  a  minimum. 

A  tmo  Frenchman  —  and  M.  Laboulay e,  as  wehaTesud, 
is  one  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  spite  of  the  foreign 
garb  of  his  ideas  —  can  resist  many  things,  but  he  never 
reaista  logic.  The  Gunous  theory  of  unlimited  liberty  leads 
him  to  the  absolute  separation  of  Church  from  State ;  and, 
with  the  daiavoltuTe  almea  who  view  things  from  on  high, 
suid  do  not  condescend  to  come  down  to  this  our  commoa 
earth,  be  summons  Italy  to  apply  the  same  policy  which 
the  North  American  republic  follows  in  its  vast  expanse, 
inhabited  by  hundreds  of  hostile  sects,  to  its  old  priest- 
ridden  country  —  cradle  and  centre  of  the  most  powerfully 
organized  Church  in  the  world.  He  has  the  example  of 
Betgium  under  his  eyes,  and  yet  he  is  unwilling  to  see  the 
harm  which  absolute  liberty  of  the  Church  and  absolute 
disarming  of  the  State  towards  the  Church  have  doue  in 
lea*  than  forty  years,  and  continues  believing  that  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  ou^t  to  leave  the  Church  free  to  plot 
agaioBt  Uie  State,  to  overthrow  the  liberty  of  its  adversaries 
(for  this  would  be  infallibly  the  result,  in  France  at  least), 
and  realize  the  dreams  of  the  Syllabus.  Undoubtedly,  it 
is  impossible  to  extinguish  the  light  of  modem  science,  as 
it  has  been  impossible  for  the  Church,  in  spite  of  all  her 
•Sorts,  to  suppress  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Galileo.  So 
&r  M.  Laboulaye  and  his  school  are  right  in  their  confi- 
dence i  but  history  teaches  us  that  it  is  only  too  possible 
for  her  to  reconquer  the  provinces  won  by  the  liberty  of 
thought,  as  she  once  reconqaered  in  less  than  a  century  the 
formerly  Protestant  provinces  of  Austria  and  Bohemia, 
Bavaria  and  Flanders,  as  she  has  uprooted  the  germs  of 
Protestantism  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  But  what  is 
that  to  a  mind  in  love  with  logic  ?  If  absolute  liberty 
should  finally  destroy  liberty,  what  does  that  matter,  pro- 
Tided  the  system  be  a  consistent  one  ?  "  P^rissent  les 
colonies  plut6t  qa'un  principe  I "  exclaimed  Robespierre ; 
and  Uiere  is  a  piece  of  Bobespierre  even  in  the  best  of 
Frenchmen. 

It  is  this  absolute  turn  of  mind  which  has  constantly  pre- 
vented H.  Laboulaye  from  being  recognised  as  a  political 
man  by  the  instinct  of  the  masses,  who  never  would  give 
him  their  voles,  or  by  the  clear  nght  of  the  rulers,  who 
never  would  call  him  to  their  counsels.  It  needed  all  the 
dearth  of  men  of  any  value  in  1370  to  crown  finally  the 
wishes  of  the  old  professor's  life,  and  to  bring  him  into  a 
Parliamentary  Assembly  at  lie  age  of  sixty.  It  appears 
that  his  colleagues  are  afraid  of  him,  in  spite  of  liis  cousti- 
tutiooal  science,  perhaps  also  because  of  it,  for  he  has  not 
been  elected  into  the  Committee  of  Thirty  charged  with 
the  elalHiration  of  the  provisional  constitution  by  which  M. 
Thiers  is  to  rule.  To  say  the  truth,  and  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  his  honorable  life,  to  his  great  mental  powers,  to 
his  distinguished  talent  as  a  writer,  and  to  his  eminent 
learning,  uie  people's  instinct,  the  ruler's  sagacity,  and  ibe 
Parliament's  prejudices  have  not  been  mistaken.  M.  La- 
boulaye ought  caver  to  have  abandoned  the  professor's  chair. 
He  began  bis  life  at  a  professor,  he  earned  his  fame  and 
eoasideration  as  a  professor ;  he  ought  to  have  remaiued  a 
professor  to  the  last.  He  munt  even  feel  it  himself.  How 
much  more  at  bis  ease  must  he  have  felt  in  the  College  de 
Prance,  with  hundreds  of  pretty  American  girls  at  his  feet, 
drinking  in  greedily  the  flattenng  pictures  he  was  wont  to 
draw  oflheir  mother  country  and  her  institutions,  the  idral 
Tirtues  of  which  they  most  likely  never  had  found  out 
themselves,  and  awed  by  his  superiority  of  age,  learning, 
fame,  wit,  and  old  civilization  he  bo  unwillingly  belonged 
to.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  are  far  from  being  such 
quiet,  deferential,  attentive,  and  enthusiastic  listeners ;  and 
more  than  once  H.  Laboulaye  must  already  have  regretted 
the  balmy  dayBofhis  familiar,  caustic  eloquence  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Jacques,  where  there  was  no  fear  ol  untoward  inter- 
laption  I    Nowhere,  indeed,  was  M.  L«boulaye  more  at 


home  and  better  placed  than  in  his  professorship,  and  his 
didactic  eloquence  was  certainly  ideal  in  its  way,  however 
adorned  with  wit  and  malice  it  might  be.  Even  his  wit  and 
his  malice  themselves  had  something  of  the  schoolmaster, 
as  the  humor  of  his  famous  pamphlets  ("Paris  en  Am^ 
rique  "  and  "  Le  Prince  Caniche  ")  is  of  an  essentially 
scholastic  kind,  made  to  please,  and  which  indeed  did 
please  uncommonly  all  the  old  sdioolboys  of  France. 

Contradictory  and  equivocal  as  his  position  with  regard 
to  the  political  world  and  science  mav he  said  to  have  been, 
his  position  in  society  is  not  less  doubtfuL  His  democratic 
principles  make  it  a  duty  for  him  to  boast  of  his  rising  from 
a  printer's  shop  to  his  present  station,  to  affect  repuhlican 
simplicity,  and  to  oppose  a  monarchical  government ;  yet  he 
is  b^  no  means  displeased  when  he  sees  memliers  of  his 
family  contract  rich  matrimonial  dtiances,  serve,  even  under 
the  Empire,  in  dlplomicy  and  courts  of  justice,  and  above 
all  things  flattered  when  they  resume  the  old  and  long-for- 

Cin  name  of  his  erandfatber,  with  its  noble  sound  —  iJL 
bvre  de  Laboulaye. 


BT  THB  COONTKY  PARBON. 

This  is  the  lasl  forenoon  of  1872.  The  morning  was 
runy,  but  now  the  day  has  brightened.  The  soaked  col- 
lege which  is  before  me  whenever  1  look  up  from  the  page 
I  am  writing,  is  getting  dry  in  patches  :  the  somewhat 
starved  Jacol>ean  Gothic  is  spotty  black  and  gray.  Two 
large  crosses,  surmounting  gables,  look  very  black  against 
an  opal  sky.  The  weathercock  of  the  severely -simple  spire 
across  the  quadrangle,  which  has  stood  there  for  four  hun- 
dred years,  points  to  the  southeast  For  many  days  and 
weeks  there  has  been  all  but  ceaseless  rain.     We  have  not 


have  there  converted  vast  tracts  into  a  turbid  inland  sea. 
But  here  loo  it  has  been  dreary  enough  when  the  light  was 
failing  on  these  gloomy  oflemoons,  and  all  the  world 
seemed  Boaked  with  wet,  cheerless,  and  miserable.  One 
was  glad  to  get  into  shelter,  and  shut  out  the  dismal  day. 
Yet  there  were  advant^es  about  that  disheartening 
weather.  Ever^'  hard-working  student  knows  the  peculiar 
feeling  with  which  one  looks  out  upon  driving  rain  and  a 
lowering  sky,  and  thinks  that  one  is  losinv  nothing  by 
being  indoors.  Sunshine  and  green  trees  invite  one  forth : 
and  the  task,  generally  ui>-hi11  at  first  starling,  hai  not  fair 
play.  Doubtless  a  vast  deal  of  head-work  has  been  got 
through  in  this  square  mile  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber. For  one  third  of  the  population  of  this  little  city  ia 
enduring  the  process  of  education.  And  those  who  are 
not  learning  are  teaching :  teaching  moderate  numl>ers 
here,  and  (some  of  them)  much  greater  numbers  eleewbere. 
The  awful  Alphabet  has  been  assailed  and  subdued  in  this 
place,  as  these  wintry  days  shortened.  Many  Latin  verses, 
many  Greek  Iambics  have  been  put  together.  The  mazes 
of  Philosophy  and  Theology  have  been  entered,  if  not  un- 
ravelled :  they  have  come  as  near  to  tieing  unravelled  here 
as  anywhere  else.  Various  elaborate  though  brief  sermons 
have  been  written  :  the  people  here  have  no  liking  for  long 
ones.  The  writer  approves  the  lAste,  and  indeed  conforms 
to  it.  Old-fashioned  preachers  still  strive  againiit  the  tide. 
One  such,  the  greatest  orator  of  Scotland  inliis  day,  lately 
asserted  at  the  close  of  a  lengthy  discourse,  that  an  unfail- 
ing test  of  a  good  man  is  nn  insatiable  appetite  for  preach- 
ing :  and  that,  however  abundant  the  instruction  received 
at  church,  the  good  man  ever  quits  the  sacred  building 
saying  (it  is  to  oo  presumed  only  in  a  whisper)  Mohb, 
More  1  Sot  such  is  the  writer's  experience.  He  has  known 
very  many  good  folk  who  depart  with  the  unspoken  wish, 
Less,  Lbbh  I  And  he  has  known  admirable  though  ex-  • 
ceptional  men  whose  true  feeling  would  find  expression  in 
the  ^nnula,  Noke  at  all,  Nonb  at  ali.  ] 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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As  these  words  are  ■wiitten,  ttie  lun  «uddt:nly  Bhinea  in 
through  tlie  window  (it  looks  due  south]  :  and  the  p&ge  of 
blue  paper  gleams  in  a  golden  splendor.  Let  it  be  ac- 
ceptei  aa  approval  of  what  was  dealgued  to  be  Ibrthwith 
written.     You  may  read  it  here. 

There  are  few  things  of  whEch  I  am  more  convinced, 
than  that  wo  ought  all  to  be  making  a  great  deal  more  of 
life  than  we  do.  I  do  not  mi^an  in  the  rcnae  of  turning  life 
to  better  account  —  though  that  in  most  cases  is  true  — 
but  in  the  sense  of  feeling  happier  while  it  is  passing  over, 
and  of  getting  more  enjoj-ment  out  of  it  than  we  do.  Now 
and  then,  as  things  are,  we  have  glimpses  of  waj^s  of  look- 
ing at  things  and  feeling  towards  them,  which  for  the  mo- 
ment maku  life  far  more  bright.  And  when  we  are  going 
away  from  some  pleasant  place,  or  bidding  faiewell  to 
some  pkaaant  period  of  timu,  we  have  a  certain  vaguo  yet 
remorseful  sense  that  we  have  not  enjoyed  either  as  much 
as  wc  ought  and  might  This  latter  finding  it  a  specially 
jarring  one.  To  Gnd  out  how  much  more  happiness  was 
witliin  our  reach  than  we  had  thought,  is  very  vuxing. 

Now,  might  we  not,  beginning  a  new  year,  look  about  us 
Kiid  see  whether  we  cannot  manage  lobe  happier  V  Try, 
that  is,  in  a  humble  way,  to  get  more  cheerfulness  and  con- 
tent out  of  our  belongings  and  surroundings  7  I  write  for 
readers  of  simple  minda,  and  modest  estate.  There  are 
human  beings  who  have  great  possessions  :  who  have  in 
profusion  all  the  outward  appliances  which  mankind  is 
agreed  (with  few  exceptions)  in  reganling  as  the  means  of 
inward  content;  and  such  would  no  doubt  regard  with 
undisguised  contempt  my  simple  suggestions,  and  my  lowly 
causes  and  effects.  And  there  are  human  beings  who 
have  great  minds,  not  to  be  interested  by  little  things: 
likewise  deep  insight,  not  to  be  hoo<lwinked  by  natural  and 
kindly  illusions.  I  do  not  vainly  pretend  to  do  good,  even 
the  smallest,  to  any  such.  These  are  beyond  my  mark. 
"         ight  not  eimpfe  folk,  devoid  of  cynicism,  try  to  do,  as 
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e  special  worldly  position  or 
«eMed  for  a  little  —  seek  (that  is)  to  lind  out  anu  maae  use 
of  its  cnpncities  before  it  is  taken  from  us?  A  duke,  with 
a  hundred  thousand  a  year,  would  not  think  of  such  k 
thing :  but  a  poor  country  parson  with  three  hundred  a 
year  may  not  unfitly  walk  about  bis  little  shrubbery,  and 
make  an  effort  to  clearly  realize  the  advantages  of  bis 
position,  and  (so  to  speak)  to  squeeze  out  of  it  whatever 
drops  of  comfort  it  may  yield  :  looking  back  on  days  when 
his  lot  was  much  worse  :  desiring  to  fcel  grateful  and  even 
nirprised  to  find  himself  so  respectable  as  he  is  :  compar- 
ing his  little  successes  with  the  far  lesser  successes  of  far 
better  men  r  not  trying  (as  Mr.  Dickens  expressed  it)  to 
make  believe  very  much,  but  only  to  bring  out  into  dis- 
tinctness the  latent  trutb,  to  the  end  that  should  dark  days 
come  be  may  not  have  to  look  back  remorsefully,  feeling 
that  he  ought  to  have  made  far  more  of  things,  and  that  he 
had  been  far  happier  than  at  the  time  he  knew.  We  have 
many  worries,  anxieties,  and  mortifications :  we  have  gone 
through  much  hard  work,  little  remarked  and  poorly  re- 
warded :  we  cannot  delude  ourselves  with  the  belief  that 
any  special  kindly  appreciation  awaits  us  in  the  future,  or 
that  we  shall  ever  be  materially  better  in  circumstances  or 
in  estimation  than  wc  are  now :  we  started  with  the  inten- 
tion of  mending  the  world,  but  we  have  come  down  to 
being  thankful  if  we  can  pay  our  way.  Still  there  are 
those  who  are  decidedly  woi-se  off,  yet  who  are  wonderfully 
cheerful,  and  do  not  seem  to  regard  life  as  a  load.  Let  us 
do  our  best  to  place  ourselves  where  we  shall  catch  some 
blinks  of  sunshine. 

It  it  to  be  confessed  at  once  that  cheerfulness  of  view 
and  of  heart  comes  mainly  of  physical  conditions.  Good 
digestion  and  unshaken  nerves  are  the  great  cause  of 
cheerful  views  of  life,  and  of  all  the  round  of  very  little 
things,  and  the  entanglement  of  small  interests  that  make 
life.  If  the  mucous  membrane  be  wrong,  it  eclipses  the  sun 
as  no  cause  does  that  is  recorded  in  tlie  aluianac.  Dys- 
pepsia, or  that  vague,  all-reaching  malaise  which  doctors 
describe  by  saying  that  the  nervous  system  has  been 
severely  shaken,  makes   existence  heavy.     Worriea  seem 


insuflTerable :  difficulties  insuperable :  perplexities  quite 
killing  ;  there  is  no  zest  in  duty,  which  is  a  thing  to  shrink 
from ;  and  every  day  seems  more  than  can  be  faced.  The 
whole  thing  seems  poor  and  wretched ;  and  yon  wish  yon 
were  away  from  it.  A  thousand  possibilities  of  misfortoiw 
which  the  healthy  mind  puts  aside,  a  thousand  miserable 
recollections  of  irremediable  evil,  crowd  in.  lam  speak- 
ing of  physical  causes  as  producing  misery  to  the  suffer» 
himselti  not  to  others  ;  or  mention  might  be  made  of  fret- 
fulness,  snnppishness,  destruction  of  the  powerof  sympathy, 
and  a  general  cursedness  which  radiates  all  evil  and 
miserable  moods  and  humors  on  all  around  :  making  faia 
in  the  domestic  circle  a  sort  of  negative  or  diabolical  son, 
disseminating  darkness  instead  of  light. 

It  is  therelore  expedient,  or  rather  it  is  easenttal.  la  ths 
man  who  would  pass  through  life  with  tolerable  cbeerfnl- 
ness,  that  he  give  due  diligence  to  the  preservatioo  of 
bodily  health.  Above  all,  he  must  beware  of  every  inBo- 
ence  which  would  bear  unkindly  on  that  mysterious  portim 
of  our  being,  so  closely  allied  with  that  in  us  which  fads 
and  thinks,  which  is  commonly  called  the  nervons  ayitea. 
Awful  is  the  dislocation  of  toe  entire  outward  universe; 
strange  and  wild  the  inexpressible  depths  of  morbid  fancy 
and  emotion  :  infinite  the  variety  of  miserable  experience; 
that  comes  of  a  fact  so  simply  expressed  as  in  tbe  phrase 
thaktn  rumes.  And  so  nearly  do  kindKness  of  heart,  aad 
the  intuition  of  truth  and  fact  follow  the  repaired  sound- 
ness and  good  estate  of  that  special  part  of  us  (if  indeed  it 
be  physically  a  part  only),  that  I  have  serious  thoughts  of 
developing  a  new  Physical  Theory  of  Virtue  and  HappineN 
for  the  advantage  o1  the  overdriven  and  worried  ;  and  ia- 
deed  for  tbe  guidance  of  all  in  whom  the  mind  is  of  mora 
consequence  than  the  body.  Hogs,  and  the  likr,  need  not 
study  that  Theory  when  it  is  published  :  but  all  men  in 
whom  there  is  any  measure  of  head  and  heart  oughL  I  do 
not  mind  saying,  in  advance,  that  my  design  b  to  stimulate 
happiness  and  virtue  by  the  skilful  administration  of  food 
and  medicine.  There  are  certain  Christian  graces  whidi 
are  impossible  of  attainment  to  the  nervous  dyspeptic :  bet 
all  that  is  clear  in  faith  and  amiable  in  affection  is  ean  to 
the  human  being  whose  system  is  eupeptic  and  wboM 
nerves  sound.  Even  skepticism,  saddest  of  all  maladies,  I 
would  treat  by  tbe  due  exhibition  of  physical  remedies:  by 
flesh-brushing,  bathing,  long  walks  in  pure  (ur.  As  far 
ordinary  evil  tempers,  and  familiar  low  spirits,  and  gloomy 
morbid  notions,  1  would  make  havoc  of  them  in  two 
months'  time.  First,  I  would  absolutely  cut  off  all  alcohd : 
alcohol  in  wine  as  well  as  in  spirits.  Let  the  daily  pint  td 
claret  be  imbibed,  and  no  more.  No  man's  mind  is  beallbj 
who  ever  tastes  undiluted  brandy  ;  bis  state  is  perilous  wm 
drinks  it  even  diluted  with  potash  water.  I  am  not  a  tee- 
totaler ;  and  have  not  been  favorably  impressed  by  any 
such  I  have  met ;  yet  let  me  declare  with  authority,  that 
wherever  it  is  not  medirine,  alcohol  is  poison.  Of  courte, 
it  is  sometimes  invaluable  medicine :  but  when  needful,  let 
it  be  used  as  such.  If  one  have  no  mind  to  speak  of,  and 
if  one  goes  throuob  extreme  bodily  exercise,  even  abnndaat 
alcohol  may  not  do  perceptible  harm :  but  to  the  man  Mb~ 
jcct  to  unequal  spirits,  to  the  man  of  finely-strung  natmc^ 
it  is  absolute  ruin.  For  drink,  good  for  body  and  soul, 
there  is  nothing  like  milk.  Take  abundance  of  that,  and 
you  will  increase  in  cheerfulness  and  goodness  daily.  Fw 
details  of  certain  simple  alteratives  and  tonics,  the  n»Aa 
must  await  the  full  development  of  my  theory  at  a  fntuie 
day.  I  shall  not  Intrude  into  the  office  of  a  Moral  Phrsi- 
cian  without  due  qualification.  And  in  any  case  I  shall  not 
be  as  the  country  doctor,  in  rude  health,  ever  in  the  sad- 
dle, with  awful  appetite  and  nerves  of  whipcord,  who, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  the  sort  of  patient  I  seek, 
has  to  make  it  the  main  problem.  To  conceal  from  his  pa- 
tient how  little  the  doctor  understands  what  is  wrong  with 
him.  ^ 

It  is  understood  then,  for  one  thing,  that  henccfiirvatd 
all  readers  will  give  much  diligence  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  good  bodily  health  which  will  give  no  quarter  to  a 
morbid  mmd  ,  but  which  will  moke  a  man  more  cheerful, 
sensible,  hopeful,  good-tempered;  free  from  crotchets  and 
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auspicioDs  and  enryinga.  But  beyond  tbc  cultivatioa  of 
bejuth,  which  is  the  chief  talent  many  folks  poBsesa,  let 
tiertain  moral  counsela  be  received  with  docility  by  die 

We  must  diligently  train  ourseWes  not  to  get  bo  angry 
wi  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  It  in  rery  wearing-out. 
Those  who  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  di^oneaty,  both 
among  the  educated  and  the  uneducated ;  fencing,  dodging, 
■hifling  ground,  playing  tricks  with  words,  and  absolute 
lying;  know  how  ihe  keen  indignation  these  Ihiugs  excite 
in  the  downright  and  ma^animous  soul  tears  and  hurts  it. 
I  aometimea  wonder  how  that  prophet-like  man  who  remains 
Among  us  still,  and  who  has  lifled  up  so  brave  and  fierce 
ftnd  eloqueut  a  voice  against  all  he  thought  wrong  for  two 
•core  years,  baa  not  been  killed  by  the  wralh  he  has  felt 
uid   ottered  towards  all  meanness,  dishonesty,  and  incom- 

Eitency,  in  a  world  where  these  so  abound  ;  but  I  suppose 
■rlyie  inherited  a  strong  body  as  well  aa  a  mighty  soul. 
One  thinks  of  the  touching  yet  awful  inscription  above 
Swift's  nrave :  Ubi  icemi  indignalio  ulteriut  eor  laeerare 
nequil.  Yes,  gone  where  fierce  wrath  against  wron^-doing 
can  no  loneer  tear  the  heart  I  And  it  is  not  less  irritatiag, 
hat  more,  Uiat  dishonest,  mean,  and  wicked  thin^a  are  in 
no  degree  confined  to  what  are  called  the  criminal  classes  ; 
bnt  are  many  times  done  by  smo^,  fat,  setf-satisfied  persons, 
who  are  able  to  conceal  i'rom  themselves  what  degraded 
animals  they  are :  who  can  talk  unctuously  on  religious 
snl^ectB,  and  make  Ions  if  aomewbat  floundering  prayers. 
It  was  aiter  beinz  foand  out  in  some  specially  dirty  trick, 
that  Mr.  Pecksniff  was  most  devout  and  pious  in  bis  de- 
portment. My  fi-ieod  Smith  tells  nie  that  he  knew  in  his 
youth,  half  a  century  since,  a  preacher  who  never  reached 
anch  heights  of  spirituality  in  his  sermons,  as  immediately 
after  an  attack  of  deiirium  tremens.  Yes,  and  the  spii^ 
itnality  imposed  upon  really  good  people,  for  awhile. 
DItimatelv,  I  rejoice  to  aay,  he  was  kicked  out,  and  died 
at  a  locality  then  known  aa  Botany  Bay.  But  without 
aapposing  caaes  bo  extreme,  each  of  us,  in  his  own  Tittle 
sphere,  has  possiblya  good  many  times  aeen  conduct  which 
axcit«ii  a  vehemence  of  moral  reprobation  that  made  one 
understand  the  inscription  in  St.  Patrick's  at  Dublin.  I 
lament  to  say  it,  but  it  is  true,  that  of  all  theological 
dogmas  the  one  which  eains  moat  confirmation  from  the 
growing  ezperiescB  of  life 
Human  Nature, 

lliis  having  been  aaid,  let  it  be  added  that  it  ia  wise  to 
uae,  in  practical  judgment*  of  men  and  women,  a  some- 
what low  Blandard.  You  will  keep  yourself  unhappy 
unless  you  do  this.  Make  up  vour  mind  that  you  are 
dealing  with  imperfect  means  and  with  warped  material : 
and  do  not  expect  too  much.  Train  youraelf  to  think  that 
mortals  are  (after  all)  only  working  out  their  nature, 
lliere  are  folka  who  could  no  more  be  ma^nanimouB,  truth- 
ful, frank,  downright,  than  they  could  be  twelve  feet  h^h. 
And  if  people  are  bad,  they  deserve  great  pity.  'Ine 
worst  panishmenl  of  the  shuffling,  malicious  liar,  i~  ' 
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fact  that  he  ia  such.  I  wish,  indeed,  that  he  conid 
in«de  to  feel  this,  and  take  it  in.  Even  in  the  case  of 
devils,  who  are  not  merely  very  bad  men,  but  persons  in 
whom  there  ia  no  good  at  all :  probably  their  chief  punish- 
Btent  ia  just  that  ihey  are  what  they  are,  Lot  us  train 
oarselves  to  seek  for  excuses  for  (he  small  ainnera  of  petty, 
actnal  life.  Let  us  seek  to  acquire  the  great  faculty  (capa- 
ble of  cultivation)  of  looking  the  other  way.  I  do  not 
mean  tnmiag  the  other  page,  and  finding  what  is  to  be  aet 
aesunit  the  offence  or  offencea ;  I  mean,  when  there  is  a 
ilisagreeable  object  before  us,  which  ruffles  us  to  look  at 
Shnd  think  of,  looking  away  from  it:  looking  at  aometbing 
else,  or  at  anything  else.  I  fear  that  charity  and  cynicism 
■ometimes  reveal  themselves  in  identical  manifestation. 
Tbe  man  who  regards  haman  nature  with  an  eaay-^oing 
contempt,  and  he  who  bears  with  human  nature  with  a 
divine  pi^,  may  act  very  much  alike.  Perhaps,  aelfiahly, 
it  is  better  with  the  cynic.  He  has  the  easier  mind.  I 
fee]  the  difficulty  of  the  point  to  which  my  argument  has 
led  me.  It  may  conduce  to  peace  of  heart,  and  to  good 
digestioD,  to  eaat  an  amoied  smile  at  the  sneak,  with  the 


reflection.  Just  what  I  ejected:  to  listen  to  the  manifeat 
lie,  to  submit  to  be  cheated,  to  look  upon  the  degraded 
drunkard,  and  merely  think,  Of  course,  of  course.  But  I 
fear  Mr.  Carlyle  (who  has  been  my  chief  study  for  a  year 
past)  would  shake  the  bead  of  severity  over  all  this ;  and 
judge  that  the  ground  I  take  ia  low.  All  I  aay  in  that  we 
must  try  to  take  it,  unlesa  we  are  content  to  be  aa  the 
broken-hearted  Jewish  prophet,  crying  aloud  out  of  his 
misery  against  evils  be  cannot  mend. 

I  will  not  palter  here,  with  God's  troth.  Though  the 
keen  indignation  may  tear  the  heart,  there  are  cases  in 
which  we  do  well  to  be  angry :  in  which  we  should  be  con- 
temptible creatures  if  we  failed  to  be  angry,  and  bitterly 
so.  We  dare  not  shade  off  tbe  eternal  difference  between 
Right  and  Wrong.  We  shall  not  sit  down  contentedly  in 
the  presence  of  any  evil,  injustice,  or  dishonesty,  that  we 
can  expose  or  redreaa.  There  are  those  who  will  call  ns 
Quixotic ;  let  them.  We  must  take  our  place  on  God's 
side  against  all  the  works  of  the  Devil,  and  fight  with 
ru,.,^  And  everything  wrong,  everything  unjust  and 
'    ■  ■  ^ ^     U.     If  w« 


said,  /  cannot  do  ol 
I  did  not  intend 


.-  God  help  V 


io '  gravely :  but  what  is  Bjivea 
be  said.  This  gentle  charitableness  in  little  things 
witn  our  fellow-creatures'  failings  which  I  have  been  advo- 
cating on  selfish  grounds,  must  not  degenerate  into  an 
ignoble  Epicureanism,  a  moral  Canna  be  fashed .-  the  same 
despicable  spirit  which  tolerates  dirt  and  untidiness  and 
foul  drains  and  close  rooms  about  a  dwelling.  There  ia  a 
theological  distinction,  familiar  in  sermons  but  rare  in 
actual  life,  which  is  taken  between  the  offence  and  the 
off^der.  If  it  coold  be  managed,  it  would  be  very  well 
to  hate  the  moral  evil,  but  be  merciful  to  the  poor  wretch 
that  doea  the  sin.  And  we  may  fitly  enough  he  ihankfhl 
if  we  are  placed  in  life  where  we  do  not  see  too  much  i£ 
that  evil,  so  wretched  to  behold,  and  which  tbe  individual 
man  can  do  so  little  to  do  away.  For  it  ia  through  con- 
currence of  many  great  causes  that  great  effects  come. 
And,  just  as  it  is  appointed  to  some  to  bear  the  brunt  i£ 
some  awful  accident  that  kills  or  maims,  ao  it  is  appointed 
to  others  to  be  set  face  to  face  with  facts  which  make 
life  a  long  and  fierce  fight ;  though  the  strife  be  miserable 
wliile  it  lasts,  and  the  result  almost  nothing.  All  honor  to 
the  moral  forlorn-hope  of  the  human  race  1 

And  then,  while  we  are  thus  keen  against  all  evil  and 
wrong-doing,  let  us  see  that  we  be  keen  against  it  in  oniv 
selves  aa  well  as  in  others.  Thu  reflection  may  help  ns 
the  better  to  understand  the  theological  distinction  latelv 
named.  If  we  can  mimage  to  like  ourselves  very  well, 
though  there  ia  a  good  deal  wrong  about  ua,  why  not  others 
too  t  Further,  let  ua  bear  no  remembrance  of  personal 
offences :  let  them  go  I  We  disapprove  a  man,  not  because 
he  knocks  up  against  ns,  but  because  he  knocks  up  against 
the  universe  and  its  laws.  And  for  our  own  comfort's 
sake,  for  our  nervons  system's  sake,  as  well  aa  for  a  score  of 
higher  reaaons,  we  shiul  eo  with  a  great  but  erring  genius 
concerning  whom  the  writer  may  very  nearly  boast  that  bs 
was  "  nursed  npon  the  self-same  hill. 

Then  gently  scan  yonr  fellow-man. 
Still  gentller  sister-woman  : 

Though  tbey  may  gang  a  kennin'  wrang, 


1  nongh  tbey  may  gang 
To  step  aiide  is  humi 


Then  at  the  balance  let's  ba  mate ; 

We  never  can  adjust  it : 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 
But  know  not  what's  rattled. 
It  was  sud  early  in  this  diascrtation,  that  the  coutuela 
of  contentment  contained  in  it  were  not  addressed  to  rich 
and  great  folk.     But  an  exception  is  to  be  made  here.     I 
believe  (hat  the  most  serious  subtractions  from   the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  who   have  wealth  'and  position  aecurea  to 
them,  come  through  the  offences  of  their  fellow-creature*. 
I  have  known  all  the  pleasure  of  an  evening  in  a  magnifi- 
cent, dwelling   spoiled  and  made  worihless,   because  the 
noble  lord  at  the' head  of  the  establishment  woald,  with 
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ever  growing  wrath,  reiterate  to  hia  wife  and  children  the 
details  of  a  small  piece  ot  impertinente  he  had  received 
that  afternoon  from  a  small  farmer.  That  petty  offenee, 
not  worth  tbinkin|C  of.  ruined  the  enjoj'inuDt  of  a  healthy 
aod  unitoil  family,  gathered  in  most  pleasant  outward  cir- 
cumstances at  the  kindly  Christmas-time  in  a  lovely  scene. 
And  not  the  dukedom  nor  the  garter,  nor  the  historic  line 
nor  the  profuse  reventic,  not  even  the  useful  and  honored 
life  given  to  all  good  works,  baa  beea  able  to  cheer  the 
prince  whose  tenantry  have  presumed  at  election -time  to 
ToCe  not  according  to  hia  views  but  according  to  thrir  own- 
Happy  it  would  he  for  that  magnate  of  the  earth,  if  he 
coulii  persuade  himself  that  no  oU'ence  has  been  done  him  : 
that  he  unreasonably  e^ipected  what  he  had  no  right  to: 
and  that  only  his  own  unreasonable  expectations  have 
brought  this  disappointment  uoiier  which  he  chafes  so 
■orely.     No  man,  so  much  as  he  who  has  all  the  material 

CI  thi?  world  can  give  him,  needs  to  gain  the  gift  of 
■iag  patiently  with  the  wrong-doings,  or  what  he  es- 
teems the  wrong-doings  of  mortal  men.  It  was  terrible 
when  Mordecai,  by  refusing  to  touch  his  hat,  nuililied  all 
the  innumerable  worldly  advantages  of  a  Prime  Minister  in 
departed  days.  It  ia  nearly  as  bad  when  a  pack  of  un- 
mannerly blockheads,  by  hooting  a  princely  carriage  aa  it 
drives  through  an  ill-conducted  little  town,  can  irritate  the 

Erince  to  an  unthankful  ferocity.  The  prince  should  have 
iterpreted  the  act  ri^h'ly.  Ho  ehould  have  remembered 
that  this  ia  merely  the  peculiar  fashion  in  which  certain 
folk  desire  to  express  that  on  certain  intricate  questions  nt 
domestic  politics  ihey  hold  a  view  which  they  desire  should 
be  strongfy  distinguished  from  the  view  held  by  the  pHnce. 
To  a  cultivated  mind,  the  peculiar  mode  ol  expression  is 
repulsive  ;  but  then  it  ou^ht  in  fairness  to  be  remembered 
that  the  unmannerly  bloclbeads  of  the  little  town  did  not 
possess  cultivated  minds,  and  never  had  the  chance  of  pos- 
sessing them,  and  could  only  express  tbemselvea  accord- 
ing 10  their  actual  condition.  There  is  a  homely  Scotch 
proverb  apposite  to  the  occasion  :  it  runs  as  follows  :  What 
ean  ye  ezpecl  of  a  soto  6u(  a  grumph  T 

.1         We  shall  not  allow  ourseWes 


o  get  annry,  if  w 


1  help  it.     We  shall  not  fever  and 


and  feeling.  '  Not  if  we  can  help  it,  without  turning 
hypocritical  sneaks,  and  pretending  to  acquiesce  in  what 
all  ri'rht  men  roust  loathe,  like  the  bishops  who  toadied 
George  IV,  of  Brentford.  Let  us  proceed  to  lesser  coun- 
eela,  wholesome  for  such  as  would  modestly  enioy  this  life. 
Let  a  comprehensive  counsel  be  stated.  Make  the  most 
of  little  consolations;  little  mild  satisfactions.  Try  hard 
to  keep  up  your  interest  in  the  little  details  which  make 
up  the  round  which  is  daily  life.  Alwavs  have  some  little 
concern  on  hand,  to  occupy  the  mind  tnat  cravea  occupa- 
tion ;  to  gently  cheer. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  some  little  work  always  goinff 
forward.  Only  by  experience  will  you  really  understand 
how  a  very  little  thing  done  faithfully  every  day  will  in  the 
process  ot  davs  mount  up  to  a  great  sum.  If  you  are  a  hu- 
man being  who  can  write  (to  write  is  the  great  conaolation 
of  some),  then  writa  even  one  page  a  day.  The  days  pass; 
the  pa^j  accumulate ;  they  grow  into  somelbing  very  con- 
siderable. And  what  is  written,  is  written.  It  abides; 
you  have  something  to  show  for  your  work.  It  is  a  vexing 
thing  in  the  work  of  many  men,  that  a  great  deal  of  it  just 
does  the  thing  needful  for  the  day,  and  leaves  no  permanent 
trace.  Even  to  get  a  matter  into  your  memory,  is  an  in- 
tangible possession ;  still  more  is  it  an  immaterial  and  im- 
Eanderahlc  acquisition  to  have  trained  yourself  to  a  moral 
abit.  But  pleasant  and  substantial  are  the  covered  pages ; 
that  is,  if  you  know  you  have  done  them  to  (he  very  beat  of 
your  ability.  Though  not  a  soul  on  earth  may  think  them 
good  ;  though  even  you  keenly  see  their  faults;  there  is  a 
true  and  sweet  satiaiiiction  in  that  last  thought.  There  ia 
nothing  on  this  earth  so  beautiful  as  the  smile  upon  the 
face  of  Duly  1  Something  faithfully  done  is  aomehow  in- 
expressibly cheering.  And  then,  work  takes  the  mind  off 
itself.  The  mill  must  bo  ;  give  it  grist  to  grind,  or  it  must 
grind  itself     One  good  thing  about  a  taJu  of  writing  is, 


that  when  lyin^  awake  at  night,  instead  of  thinking  over  a 
hundred  worrying  and  anxious  thoughts,  you  will  involuD- 
tarily  be  ruminating  your  subject,  and  trying  to  see  jonr 
way  farther  through  it.  When  Chalmers  rose  in  the  mon- 
ing,  he  had  often  done  all  his  taak  of  writing  for  that  day ; 
and  noted  it  in  a  few  shorthand  lines  in  pencil. 

Blessed  be  Reading  I  It  is  the  next  conaolaUon  to  writ- 
ing. Sometimes  one  is  better ;  sometimes  the  otha. 
Here  too  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  fact  that  tlie  accoia- 
plisbed  task  is  so  pleasanL  We  must  not  read  ail  for 
pleasure ;  any  more  than  do  anything  else  only  tor  pleas- 
ure, if  we  desire  to  get  pleasure  out  of  it.  iJet  there  be 
some  Folid,  grave,  weighty  uork  of  which  we  make  out  ihs 
6xed  number  of  pages  each  day ;  thus  improviug  wliat  we 
call  our  mind,  and  earning  the  satisttiction  of  real  worii 
done  as  we  close  the  volume  with  a  thankful  sigh.  Let  it 
be  recorded,  that  be  does  not  know  what  enjoyment  can  be 
got  out  of  books  wlio  reads  them  from  the  book-club. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  twoks  wliicfa  ought  to  be  read, 
which  it  sufhcca  to  read  thence.  But  that  you  may  gloat 
over  a  book,  feel  that  you  tuust  read  it  thoroughly  and  dili- 
gently, and  come  lo  regard  it  as  a  friend  always  at  hand 
and  never  wearisome,  it  must  be  your  own.  Nor  will  it  do 
to  have  inherited  it;  you  muiithavo  bought  it;  and  bou^ 
it  out  of  somewhat  Kcanty  means.  It  may  in  great  measuie 
do  to  have  got  it  as  a  present ;  but  the  first  books  of  Ihe 
handsome  library,  bought  from  the  poor  student's  small 
purse,  or  the  little  surplus  of  the  salary  of  the  poor  curate, 
remain  to  the  end  precious,  as  tall  copies  and  sumpluotu 
editions  coming  afterwards  can  never  be.  Yet  it  is  evec 
pleasant,  if  you  have  the  right  spirit;  it  is  wonderfully 
cheering  and  brightening ;  when  the  parcel,  in 


parcel  of  books  into  his  library,  and  open  it  for  himself; 
his  dignity  forbids,  and  he  is  too  great  a  man  to  care  for 
these  little  things ;  he  has  not  one  tenth  of  the  enjoyment 
in  his  books  that  the  poor  country  parson  shares.  Pleasant 
to  bear  in  the  heavy  square  burden  ;  to  set  it  on  a  strong 
Uble  (slight  ones  will  not  avail)  ;  to  cut  the  thick  stringa 
that  tie  it  up ;  to  open  up  the  enveloping  sheets,  brown, 
thick,  specially-flavored ;  to  reach  the  fresh  volumes,  with 
the  grateful  aroma  of  new  paper  and  binding ;  to  ezamiiM 
each  with  careful  interest ;  then,  on  successive  eyeninga,  to 
cut  the  leaves  with  a  very  large  ivory  paper-knife.  While 
more  exciting  joys  pall  on  the  maturins  mind,  this  will  ever 
grow  in  its  pow«r.  Let  the  event  described  occur  frB- 
quently,  but  not  too  fi^uently.  To  be  precise,  alwot 
once  in  three  weeks.  What  part  of  the  furnitnrc  of  a 
house,  in  proportion  to  its  cost,  affords  the  real  satisfactioD 
that  books  impart  V  For  a  handsome  easy-chair  covered 
with  morocco  you  pay  ten  guineas ;  will  that  chair  cheer 
you  in  depression  and  sorrow  as  would  ten  guineas'  worth 
of  books?  I  trow  not.  It  is  no  doubt  a  grand  end,  much 
desirable  by  the  wise  man,  that  his  dwelling  be  so  sump- 
tuously decorated  and  his  entertainments  so  handsome 
that  his  friends  shall  go  home  and  abuse  him.  But  excel- 
lent as  these  things  are  to  the  well-regulated  mind,  it  it 
better  still  to  cast  the  eye  on  the  kindly  rows,  and  lovingly 
to  pull  out  a  volume  here  and  there,  and  let  it  carry  yon  to 
a  purer  air  than  that  of  your  humdrum  life,  and  lo  a  range 
of  thought  that  your  moderate  brain  can  appreciate  bat 
could  never  create.  If  you  would  have  more  enjoyment 
life  this  year  than  last,  buy  more  books,  and  read  them. 
And  if  you  do  not  understand  about  books  yourself,  consult 
some  friend  who  does  know,  before  making  your  purchases. 
Ah,  the  frightful  editions  Ihe  writer  has  seen,  in  grand 
bindings,  upon  the  tables  of  the  ignorant  rich  I 

The  writer  has,  in  this  magazine,  years  ago,  expatiated 
at  great  length  upon  a  thing  which  u  a  precious  secret 
of  modest  content,  and  which  need  be  no  more  than  named 
here  :  It  is  a  ri^id,  all-reaching,  habitual  tidiness.  Keep 
your  books,  apecially,  in  perfect  order  and  thorough  repair. 
You  cannot  afford  leaiber  bindings;  and  cloth  binding  in 
these  days  is  generally  sulhcient  and  handsome.  But  It 
has  a  weak  point;  the  corners  of  the  boards,  uoteaded, 
will  grow   ragged.     Tend   them    diligently.     Have   in   «. 
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drewer  a  small  cup  of  tenacious  gum  ;  (ind  never  see  a 
comer  Winning  to  get  frajcil  without  instantly  putting  it 
right.  Inero  is  »  real  and  innocent  pleasure  in  putting  a 
tiuDg  riiht  wbich  was  wrong.  A  tinge  of  the  moral  ele- 
ment is  here ;  in  correcting  the  smallest  error  you  are  rang- 
ing yourself  on  <iie  right  side  in  the  great  fight  of  the  great 
universe.  And  you  will  have  your  reward.  What  you  do 
ai  to  the  corners  of  your  book's,  do  to  everything  else  to 
which  yoar  power  reaches ;  lesser  and  greater.  It  will 
cIkct  you  wonilerrully,  when  lew  other  things  will. 


Pojt-tinie,  rightly  regarded  and  managed, 
ud  moilest  an  unfailing  interest.     Soinetii 


s  to  the  wi 

brings  the  painful  shock  lo  whose 
to  be  resigned.  But  if  you  maintain  a  considerable  inter- 
course with  friends  you  seldom  see,  by  the  frequent  tetter, 
mnay  days  will  bring  pleasant  communications  which  will 
greatly  cheer.  The  anonymous  letter  will  amuse  ;  do  not 
read  such  if  you  know  ihoj"  will  do  other  than  amuse. 
Sometimes  such  are  very  malignant;  somelimes  well-meant, 
though  of  doubtful  wisdom;  Tike  one  the  writer  lately  re- 
eavral,  cautioning  him  that  the  author  of  such  essays  as  one 
be  contributed  to  tlio  December  Fraser  was  "  in  danger  of 
hell-fire."  Thanks  to  the  friendly  sender;  though  he  (or 
■be)  must  have  sadly  misread  that  little  paper  before  com- 
ing to  a  conclusion  io  startling.  The  volume  by  post,  a 
nod  deal  knocked  about ;  the  newspapers,  many  in  num- 
Ser,  for  people  of  modest  means  can  aiford  these  now  ;  the 
trenchant  weekly,  preserved  and  bound,  which  has  mounted 
np  into  that  long  shelf  of  dark-calf  folios  with  red  edges, 
wnicb  nobody  would  buy;  the  other  day  twenty-two 
volumes  of  it  (only  in  cloth  indeed)  sold  by  auction  for 
seventeen  Bhillia«s;  all  these  enter  into  the  life  of  the 
household  through  that  bronze- covered  slit  in  the  outer- 
door,  large  enough  to  receive  a  magazine.  And  sometinea 
letters  bearing  unfaioiliar  postage-stamps  from  foreign 
lands;  almost  all  very  cheering.  Make  much  of  post-time ; 
more  than  heretofore.  Encourage  all  correspondence ;  un- 
less indeed  the  two  or  three  daily  invitations  to  take  shares 
io  some  new  company  (limited),  whose  projectors  are 
plainly  quite  unlimited,  in  various  undesirable  ways.  If 
you  have  not. spoiled  your  nerves  by  stimulants  which 
coarsen  and  d^rade,  here  will  be  a  daily  series  of  seasa- 


Have  these  counsels  seemed  selfish  ?  la  all  this  a  cheap 
Epicureanism,  within  ihe  reach  of  poor  folk?  The  range 
1  have  allowed  myself  in  these  pages  may  indeed  be  in 
some  measure  obnoxious  to  such  condemnation.  But  if 
life  be  the  grave  and  awful  thing  we  have  found  it  to  be, 
in  its  surroundings,  tendencies,  and  issue,  may  we  not  be 
permitted,  in  little,  harmless  ways,  to  cheer  ourselves  in 
quiet  times ;  knowing  that  often  the  utmost  eSbrt  will  be 
needed,  and  the  heavy  pang  be  felt?  No  one  will  dream 
that  these  things  here  said  are  all.  But  they  are  real  (to 
■ome  people)  so  far  aa  they  wa.  Beyond  these,  let  us  try 
ever  to  get  out  of  ourselves  ;  let  us  keep  a  kind  interest  in 
others.  Though  we  are  growing  older,  and  gcttine  travel- 
itaioed,  it  ia  pleasant  to  think  that  all  the  world  is  yet 
fresh  with  the  glory  of  its  youth  to  the  little  children. 
Fussy  philanthropy'  is  (to  some)  most  irritative ;  in  some 
cases  even  disgusting,  when  it  loudly  proclaims  all  it  does 
■ud  a  good  deal  it  never  did.  But  stay ;  we  are  not  to  be 
angry ;  though  the  sham  doer  of  good,  sounding  his  cracked 
trumpet  in  the  street,  is  a  sight  to  stir  the  wrath  of  angels. 
But  to  quietly  by  word  or  deed  help  or  cheer  another,  is 
singulariy  cheering  and  helpiiil  to  one's  self;  not,  indeed, 
if  it  be  done  with  an  eye  to  that  reward. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
FuTiTB  theatricals  are  again  all  the  rage  in  Paris. 
The  Aeademy  calls  Bolwer  "  tbe  patriarch  of  the  circulating 

Tbi  TtmpU  Bar  says  that  cha  AUantic  Manthlg  is  one  of  the 
best  nagannea  in  the  world. 


Vict 

3B    CuEUnDLIEE,    On 

e  of  tbe  most  brilliant  of  living 

lh6R*n 

«disDe^  M,mdtl. 

Cabdinal  Bdvafabtb,  cousin  to  the  late  Emperor,  has  sent 
100  crowns  to  the  iiarish  chorch  of  Santa  Maria,  at  Rome,  to. 
pay  for  masses  for  his  relative 

Garbawat's  coRee-honse,  in  Change  Alley,  Comhill,  well 
known  in  old  Sir  Roger  de  Coterlev'B  days,  is  about  lo  be  pulled 
down,  to  make  way  lor  banking  offices. 

The  mayor  of  the  commune  of  Nonxerille,  in  France,  ha^  sent 
in  a  return  certifying  that  there  were  neither  births,  marriages, 
nor  deaths  in  his  jurisdiction  in  ISTa.    That  must  be  a  lively 

Fhench  journalists  sre  in  a  state  of  mortal  alarm.  They  are 
thrcHiened  wiih  the  loss  of  one  of  their  most  cherished  privileges. 
M.  Dufaure,  the  Hinislcr  of  Jnalicc,  baa,  it  is  said,  made  up  hii 
mind  at  last  to  bring  in  a  bill  against  doelling. 

NorwiTnsrAKDiKO  Dr.  Cnmming's  approaching  millennium, 
the  rricnda  and  admirers  of  tbe  reverend  gentleman  are  raising 
funds  Tor  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  residence,  and  prescnling 
it  to  the  doctor.  Perhaps  the  good  doctor  baa  made  arrange- 
ments for  taking  the  house  with  him. 

QnsTAVK  KioABO,  the  moat  eminent  of  the  French  portrait- 
painteraoflbe  day,  died  in  Paris  last  monlh,  at  [be  early  age  of 
furty-nlne.  Nolivitbalaniling  his  high  reputation  as  an  ariist,  he 
led  a  very  secluded  life,  scarcely  ever  exhibiiing  bis  pictures,  and 
living  to  the  end  among  a  small  circle  of  friends  whom  he  had 
attracted  by  tbe  simplici^  and  amiability  of  his  character. 

The  Cologne  Gaxellt  says  that  there  are  now  forty-three  news- 
papers published  at  Conntanlinople,  Of  these  nineteen  appear 
dady.  The  Greek  literary  paper  Euridila  appears  twice  a 
month.  There  is  also  a  Turkish  ladies'  newspaper,  which  ia 
only  published  occasionally.  Varioua  attempts  have  been  made 
to  establish  a  German  newspaper  at  Constantinople,  but  they 
have  hitherto  failed. 

The  great  prize  of  the  year  has  gone  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  The  senior  wrangler,  Mr.  Harding,  alter  having 
carried  off  nearly  everything  since  1867,  both  at  London  Uni- 
versity and  Cambridge',  has  now  attained  the  summit  of  academic 
fame  ;  the  merit  of  the  performance  being  enhanced  by  the  intro- 
dnclion  inio  the  examination  of  those  new  suhjects  —  heat,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism. 

Tee  engraving  of  "The  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  after 
denth,"  recently  pnblished  in  the  (rraphie,  appears  to  have 
aroused  so  much  political  fbel in g  in  France  as  to  have  excited 
the  Ibars  of  the  government,  which  has  forbidden  the  exposure 
of  the  picture  in  the  kiosks  on  the  Boulevards.  Several  promi- 
nent Parisian  journals  had  previonaly  applied  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  (iraphk  for  permission  to  republish  the  engraving. 

An  exhibition  of  "  shocking  bad  hats"  has  been  got  up  at 
Bruges,  in  Belgium,  the  proceeds  to  be  given  for  the  benelit  of 
"  the  Society  of  the  8hamefac<^  Poor."  The  notion  cook  sur- 
prisingly :  everybody  flocked  to  see  the  shocking  bad  hats,  which 
were,  however,  in  some  eases,  really  interesting  from  an  histor- 
ical or  archiBological  point  of  view,  and  valuable  lo  the  atudent 
of  the  comparative  science  of  fasbions.  There  was  no  entrance- 
fee,  hut  some  of  tbe  promoters  of  the  undertaking  were  always 
E resent  to  collect  money  from  the  visitors ;  and  the  sum  realized 
y  such  means  amounted  to  a  thousand  franca. 

Mr.  Herrt  Woodward,  of  the  British  Mn sen m,  proposes  in- 
the  AOiemrttin  lo  explain  ibe  singnlar  object  pninled  In  ihe  fore- 
ground of  Holbein's  picture  of  the  "  Two  Ambflssadors,"  now 
exhibited  in  the  Gallery  of  Old  Masters  at  Buriinglon  House. 
The  object  has  hitherto  been  taken  for  the  bones  of  a  fish,  the 
shell  of  a  Veav),  a  roll  of  parchment,  etc. ;  but  Mr.  Woodward, 
conceives  it  to  be  tbe  image  of  a  normal  human  skull  dislottAd 
in  a  cylindrical  or  convex  miiror.  If  viewed  from  a  point  close 
to  (be  edge  of  the  frame  on  the  righ^hand  side,  tbe  tkull  losea 
ila  elongated  appearance,  and  "erects  itself  into  a  well -shaped 
human  crnninm.  He  adda  an  engraving  after  a  drawing  by 
Mr.  de  Wilde. 

FirTKRn  judges  met  in  London  recently  Co  consider  whether 
a  woman  named  Bird  had  been  properly  convicted.  The  pris- 
oner kept  a  merry-go- round  at  a  fnir,  let  out  at  a  penny  a  ride. 
A  girl  got  on  fbr  a  ride,  and  gave  Iier  a  sovereign,  in  change  for 
which  sbe  gave  her  back  lit',  at  once,  and  said  she  would  pay 
the  rest  when  the  ride  was  over.  The  girl  then  asked  for  her 
change,  but  the  woman  denied  that  she  bail  more  than  a  shilling, 
fbr  which  sbe  said  she  had  given  the  full  ehange.    The  prisoner 
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wu  tried  at  the  Bock  SeuIoDi  at  Ailabar;  and  convicted  qh  a 
charge  of  itcaling  19i.  The  majoritj  of  tbe  jndgca  Lhoughl  ihc 
conla  not  be  conWcted  of  Btealing  the  19i,,  but  added  that  Ibey 
moit  Dot  be  understood  ai  deciding  that  tbe  priioner  conid  not 
bare  bean  pniperlj  conTicted  —  npon  iianea  being  pn>p«r!j  left 
to  the  jury  —  of  tlealing  tie  Monerngn.  She  was  discharged. 
And  it  took  fifteen  LondoQ  Judges  to  do  that  1  One  fool  wonld 
hare  been  enough. 

Thbhs  ha«  JDit  died  at  Florence  a  lady  well  known  in  the 
world  of  letters,  tbongh  more  remartiable  for  the  warmth  of 
attachmeot  ghe  inspireid  in  men  and  women  of  acknowledged 

giDJus  than  for  the  lame  of  ber  own  intellectual  gifts.  Hiee  laa 
lagden,  the  authoresi  of  "  Agnel  Tremorne,"  "  The  Coat  of  a 
Secret,"  "  The  Crown  of  a  Life,"  and  miny  brilliant  papers  in 
Fraier,  the  Comhiti,  and  All  (A<  Ytar  Round,  wai  linked  to  Hr. 
Browning  and  his  illustrious  wife  by  the  ties  of  the  cloiesl 
ftiandship.  She  nuned  the  poetess  in  ber  flnal'iliness,  and  per- 
formed the  asms  loring  office  for  Theodosia  Trollope,  to  whose 
meniory,  as  to  that  of  Mra.  Browning,  grateful  Florence  has 
erected  a  commemoratire  tablet  It  maj  be  added  that  her 
charitable  pretence  gladdened  the  last  moments  of  many  obscare 
salTerers  in  the  fair  citj  where  she  lived  and  died,  and  where  she 
will  long  be  remembered  as  •  conspicuous  and  honored  Sgure, 

Vfe  ill  know  that  music  hath  charms  to  soathe  the  aarege 
breast,  hut  it  would  hardly  be  aupposed  that  prose,  even  when 
read  alond  bj  auch  a  master  of  the  art  aa  Victor  Uugo,  could 
attract  cattle  from  their  pastures  to  drink  in  the  mellifluous 
accents  of  thai  great  writer.  Yet  we  are  assured  bj  one  of  his 
friends,  in  a  work  just  publiahad  under  the  title  of  "  Artists 
judged  bj  each  other,"  that  Victor  Hugo  was  reading  aloud  to 
a  group  of  friends  in  a  field  near  Uanterille  Hoase,  when  a  cow 
grazing  in  tbe  neighboring  meadow  came  up  to  the  gate  sepa- 
rating the  two  Gelds,  and  leaning  her  nock  OTer  the  top  bar,  seemed 
wrapt  in  attention.  When  he  bad  finished  reading  she  went 
back  to  her  pascare,  bnt  as  soon  as  he  commenced  a  fresh  piece 
she  tetomed  to  her  former  position  at  the  gate,  appearing  to 
derive  immense  pleasure  troia  the  literarj  treat  in  which  she 
was  a  partaker.  M.  Stapfer,  the  author  of  this  work,  has  a  very 
ankiod  hit  at  Victor  Hugo's  two  diidplea,  Paol  Menrice  and 
Auguste  Vacquerie,  for  be  adds  that  when  the  great  man  passed 
the  book  to  them,  the  cow,  who  evidently  knew  how  to  distin- 
guish between  real  genius  and  mare  literary    '  "    

nionsly  went  off  to  rejoin  tbe  re*f  -'-'--  *— •■ 
we  learn  tbat  Victor  Hugo  does  not  entertain  a  very  nigii  opin- 
ion of  Racine,  whom  be  considers  a  writer  of  tbe  second  or  third 
order,  and  accuses  of  committing  flagrent  mistakes  of  grammar- 
Poor  Baliac,  were  he  still  alive,  woind  be  bon-ided  to  know  thai 
"  he  is  not  a  writer  ;  he  is  utterly  devoid  of  style  and  elegance." 
This,  in  spite  of  his  adroit  flattery,  when  he  declared  that  Victor 
Hngo,  Thtephile  OautJar,  and  himself  were  the  only  throe 
Frenchmen  who  anderslood  their  own  language. 

Tbrbb  are  some  things  too  sacred  for  public  display,  and 
among  them  maj  be  classed  the  art  and  mystery  of  "getting 
np"  a  newspaper.  It  it  announced,  however,  in  a  letter  from 
Vienna,  that  at  the  International  Exhibition  now  being  organ- 
ized in  that  city,  one  of  the  great  sights  is  to  be  the  interior  of 
a  newspaper  office,  with  editor,  writera,  reiwrten,  printers,  and 
pnblLshera  at  work,  just  as  io  ordinaty  lifb.  The  industrious 
journalists  are  to  be  shown  in  a  huge  glass  building,  like  bees  in 
a  transparent  hiTe.  The  editor  will  Iw  seen  giving  out  subjects, 
revising  articles,  and  exemplifying,  with  wastepaper  basket  at 
hand,  the  well-known,  rule  in  respect  to  rejected  communications. 
Writers  will  be  on  riew  at  work  of  the  moat  varied  kind  ;  some 
at  leaders,  other*  at  reviews;  and  a  few  even  (if  the  diaracter 
of  Aestrian  joumalista  is  to  be  rigorously  maintained)  at  the  in- 
cubation of  canards.  To  complete  the  picture,  a  certain  number 
of  importunate  visitors,  anxious  to  obtain  "  bvorable  notices  " 
or  to  reply  to  just  but  unpalatable  criticignu,  should  ho  allowed 
to  appear.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  literary  performers  will  be 
well  up  in  their  parts  ;  that  the  editors  will  wear  a  becomingly 
grave  aspect,  and  that  the  writers  will  not  be  seen  pausing  for 
lack  of  inspiration,  or  refreshing  their  memories  too  frequently 
by  turning  to  books  of  reference.  Cobbett  once  expressed  a  desire 
to  bring  all  the  journalists  of  London  together  on  Kennington 
Common,  that  newspaper  readers  might  see  by  what  sort  of  men 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced.  The  writer*  of  the 
Ntue  Frat  Pmte  had  probably  never  heard  of  Cobbett's  amni- 
ing  bnt  not  very  intelt^ent  sneer.  They,  at  all  evend,  are  the 
heroic  gentlemen  who,  with  a  love  of  pnblicity  which  proves 
that  their  hearts  are  in  their  profession,  propose  during  the 
forthcoming  Vienna  Exhibition  to  do  their  literary  and  journal* 


le  herd.    Inthesa 


Maut  adtniren  of  Goethe,  says  the  Pal!  Mail  Gaxtttt,  aifl 
miss  the  pleasant  house  in  the  Goethe  Fiutz,  Weimar,  wbos 
the  dang bier-in -law  of  the  poet  used  to  receive  visitors  and  k«j 
up  in  some  degree  the  literary  tradition  of  the  place.  Tbe  Fisa 
von  Ooethe  was  hospitable,  especially  towards  the  Engitit; 
and  at  her  little  reunions  tbe  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  ot  Wo- 
mar  would  drop  in  unceremoniouity,  and,  over  Ibe  tes  nd 
brown  bread  and  butter,  discuss  art,  literatuie,  and  music  villi 
two  or  three  intiniale  friends  of  Iheir  hostesa  and  inch  Tiiitca 
as  had  been  presented  to  her.  She  would  have  beea  a  handinw 
old  lady  but  for  a  projecting  Jaw  ;  but  she  was  vivacisus,  d«nlj 
interealed  in  literature,  and  spoke  English  fluently  and  willingly. 
When  she  lived  in  the  Goethe  house  she  occu[Hed  the  iffs 
■tory,  so  that  strancers  saw  nothing  to  remind  them  of  Gmus 
except  a  family  portrait  of  him,  and,  it  is  trne,  his  two  gnad- 
sons,  one  of  whom  is  very  much  like  tbe  great  poet.  But  ilH 
bad  a  flat  in  tbe  Schiller.slrasae,  and  for  the  most  part  lind 
then ;  it  was  supposed,  for  economy's  sake.  Pilgrims  to  Womtt 
(elt  it  rather  hard  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  rooms  consecnMl 
by  Goethe's  life-long  labors  and  death,  but  so  it  was.  No  oaa 
was  ever  allowed  to  cross  the  threshold,  and  eveo  those  via 
knew  the  Frau  von  Goethe  well  did  not  venture  to  aik  ttat 
favor.  She  used  to  regret  the  decay  of  conversation  in  Weimar. 
"In  my  father's  time,'  she  said,  "  people  met  becanse  they  wailed 
to  discuss  a  snbject.  Now  it  is  only  gossip  and  idle  talk."  Sb* 
hated  Che  French,  their  language  and  their  literature,  which  was 
odd,  for  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  Frenchwoman  aboDtho'. 
Till  the  last  she  was  always  surrounded  by  a  little  coierieef 
friends  and  admirers,  the  Grand  Duke  and  tlie  Gnnd  DachM 
made  much  of  her,  if  all  Weimar  did  not,  aad  when  she  fsU'iU 
the  Grand  Duke,  who  happened  to  be  absent,  immedtitd] 
posted  bock  to  Weimar  to  see  her.  The  Frau  von  Goethe  wm 
certainly  an  agreeable,  nay,  fascinating  woman,  withoat  being 
intellectually  and  |>ersonally  cifted  in  a  remarkable  degree,  au 
she  was  one  of  the  remaining  few  who  really  knew  Goelha 
That  she  iras  sparing  of  her  information  is  bardly  to  be  woa- 
dered  at,  since  it  nwd  to  be  the  fashion  to  print  in  Genial 
periodicals  "  An  afternoon  with  Ottilie  von  Ooeibe,*'  etc 
Latterly,  people  left  her  in  peace. 


AT   HER  WINDOW. 

Bb&tiho  heart  I  we  cone  again 
Where  my  Love  reposes ; 

This  is  Haliel'B  window-pane; 
These  are  Mabel's  rose*. 

I*  she  nested  *    Doea  she  kneel 

In  ^le  twilight  ■tlUy, 
Lily  clad  from  throat  to  heel. 

She,  mj  virgin  lily  t 

Soon  the  wan,  the  wistful  stars, 
Fading,  will  forsake  bei; 

Elves  of  light,  on  beamy  bar*. 
Whisper  then,  and  wake  her. 

Let  this  friendly  pebble  plead 


Hark,  yon  raptured  carol  proTM 

Love  no  empty  fable; 
Hnsh,  sweet  bird,  her  lattka  movci  — 

Mabel,  dtarai  Mabell 

Fbkdkkicx  LOOKIB. 


AsTHHA  1  —  Jotuu  Whiteomh't  Bemedg !  —  PreMMd 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  tlie  1^  Jonas  Wliit- 
comb  in  Europe.  It  i*  well  known  to  have  aJleviat«d  tUa 
disorder  in  hi^  case,  when  all  other  appliancei  of  medical 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  bim  in  despair.  In  no  tuus 
of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  Jailed  to  give  imoM- 
diate  relief;  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  cnrea. 
Joseph  BtrnitETT  &  Co.,  Boston,  Propnetots. 

Cure  fob  Cocor  ob  Cold. — As  soon  as  there  i*  tha 
slightest  uneasiness  of  the  Chest,  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing or  indication  of  Cough,  take  during  the  daj  a  few 
"  Sroten't  Bronchial  Troche$." 
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DIMITRI  ROUDIHE. 


(IVaulaMd  /^  Xtzki  BAtubdat.) 
IX. 

VouMZOFF  reached  home  bo  gloomj  and  dejected,  he 
^ve  Euch  short  aoswera  to  his  ritter,  and  locked  himself  up 
■o  speedily  in  hii  room,  that  ihe  determined  to  sand  at  once 
a  meMenger  after  LeachnieS.  Id  all  embanaMiDg  matten 
■he  was  accostomed  to  apply  to  him.  LeschnieS  sent  back 
word  that  he  irould  come  the  next  day. 

On  the  following  morning  Volinzofi  was  not  in  better 
spirita  than  the  erening  before.  After  breakfast  he 
tlionght  of  going  out  to  superinteod  the  work  which  was 
going  on,  but  he  remained  at  home,  stretched  upon  a  sofa, 
and,  what  was  remarkable,  holding  a  book  in  his  hand. 
ToUnzoff  took  a  rery  slight  intersEt  in  literature ;  for 
poetry  especially  ho  had  great  distaste.  "  As  incompre- 
hensible as  a  poem,"  he  used  to  say,  and. he  would  confirm 
his  remark  by  quoting  these  lines  from  Aibulat :  — 
"  Brcn  to  His  end  of  my  nd  daji, 
Nsither  experience  nor  leasan 

lie  bleeding  forget-me-nots  of  life." 

Alezandm  Paulovna  looked  ansiously  at  her  brother, 
but  she  did  not  annoy  him  with  questions.  A  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  house.  "  Ah  I  thank  Heaven,"  she  thought, 
"  there  is  Leschnief[."  The  servant  entered  and  aDDonaeed 
Boodine. 

VoliozofE  threw  his  book  on  the  floor,  and  raised  his 
b«ad. 

"  Who  ia  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Roudine,  Dimitri  Nicolaitch,"  repeated  tlie  seiraot. 

VoUnioff  arose. 

x  Ask  biro  in ;  and  you,  sister,  leave  us  alone,"  be  added, 
taming  to  Alexandra. 

»  But  why  ?  "  she  objected. 

•'  I  hare  my  reasons,"  he  answered  briefly ;  "  please  go." 

Boudine  entered.     YoUnzofE  greeted  him  coldly,  stand- 


ing 


a  the  middle  of  the  i 


1  and  not  holding  o 


:  his 


•■  Confess  that  you  did  not  expect  to  see  me,"  said  Rou- 
diae,  laying  his  hat  on  the  window-seat.  He  was  by  no 
means   at  ease,  but  he   tried   to  conceal  fais 


"  I  (Hirtainly  did  not  expect  to  see  yon,"  answered  Tolin- 
■grtff-  "  After  what  happened  yesterday,  I  expected  rather 
to  aee  some  one  with  a  message  from  you." 

•*  1  luidentand  -yon,"  swd  Sondine,  litdng  down,  ■*  and 


1  am  very  grateful  for  your  frankness.  It  is  much  better 
sa    I  came  myself  to  you,  as  te  a  man  of  honor."  .... 

"Can't  we  dispense  with  compliments?"  InlemiptMi 
Volinioa. 
'"  I  want  to  explain  to  you  why  I  have  come." 
"  We  are  acquaintances ;  why  shouldn't  you  come  ?    Be- 
sides, it  is  not  the  first  time  that  you  have  honored  me  with 

"  I  Have  come  to  yon  as  one  man  of  honor  to  another  man 
of  honor,"  repeated  Roudine.  "  I  now  wish  to  submit  to 
yonr  judgment ....  I  hare  perfect  confidence  in  you." .... 

"  Come,  what  is  it  you  have  to  say  ?  "  aaked  VolinzoS, 
still  standing  in  the  same  position,  casting  angry  glancei 
at  Roudine,  and  from  time  to  time  twirling  his  mustache. 

"  Excuse  me  ....  I  came  to  explain  myself,  but  I  can't 
do  it  in  a  couple  of  words." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  it  concerns  a  third  person." 

"  A  third  person  I  and  whom  V  " 

"  ScrgiuB  Paulitch,  you  understand  me." 

"  Dimitri  Nicolaitch,  I  do  not  in  the  least  understand 
you." 

"  You  want "  .  .  .  . 

"  I  want  you  to  speak  without  beating  about  the  bn^" 
interrupteil  Tolinioff. 

He  was  growing  very  angry.    Roudine  frowned. 

"  Very  well  ....  we  are  alone I  have  to  tell 

you  —  probably  you  have  already  guessed"  (ToUnzoff 
shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently)  —  "I  have  to  tell  yon 
that  I  love  Natalie  Alexievna,  and  that  I  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  she  loves  me." 

Volinzoff  grew  pale,  and  made  no  answer ;  he  tnnied 
his  face  away,  and  walked  towards  the  window. 

"  You  understand,  Sergius  Paulitch,"  continued  Bondins, 
"tliatif  I  were  not  convinced  "  .... 

"  Yes,  exactly,"  interrupted  VoUnzoflT  quickly,  "  I  don't 
doubt  at  all  ...  .  Well  I  so  much  the  better  for  yon  1 
Only  I  can't  help  wondering  what  the  devil  induced  yoti 

to  come  to  mo  with  this  bit  of  news What  bn^ 

nesR  is  it  of  mine,  whom  you  love  or  who  loves  yon  ?  I 
really  can't  understand  "  .  .  .  ■ 

VoIinzoS*  continued  to  gaze  out  of  the  window.  HIi 
voice  was  hoUow. 

Rondine  arose. 

"  Sergius  Paulitch,  I  will  tell  yon  why  I  dedded  to  call 
on  you  in  person,  and  why  I  did  not  tliiok  it  right  to  con- 
ceal our  ....  our  mutual  poutlons.  I  have  much  respect 
for  you  —  that's  why  I  came ;  I  did  not  want — neither  <rf 
ns  wanted  to  play  a  part  in  your  presence.  I  knew  your 
feelings  towards  Natalie.  ....  Believe  me,  I  know  my 
own  value ;  I  know  how  tinworthy  I  am  to  replace  yon  in 
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her  heart,  but  dace  fat«  haa  decided  in  this  way,  is  it  not 
better  to  act  frankly  and  loyally  7  Is  it  not  better  to  avoid 
miiundenta&diDgs  and  sach.  scenes  as  took  place  at  din- 
ner yesterday  7     Confew  it  yonrselt,  Sergins  Fanlitch."  j 

TolinzoS  fcdded  hi*  anus  aa  if  he  found  it  hard  to  con- 
trol himself. 

"  Sergius  Fanlitch,"  coDtinaed  Roudine,  "  I  'teA  that  I 
have  offended  you  ....  but  don't  misunderstand  me. 
....  You  must  see  that  we  had  no  other  way  than  thi* 
to  express  to  you  oar  esteem,  to  show  that  we  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  noble  candor  of  your  nature.  With  any  one 
else  this  frankness,  this  perfect  fraukness,  would  be  out  of 
place  ;  but  towards  yon  it  is  our  duty.  It  U  a  pleanire  for 
us  to  think  that  our  secret  is  in  your  haads,"  .... 
TolinzoS  bunt  into  a  forced  laugh. 

"  Mauy  thanks  for  your  confidence,"  he  cried ;  "  but  you 
will  please  observe  that  although  I  neither  deured  to  know 
your  secret  nor  to  diicloee  mine  to  you,  yon  treat  it  as  your 
own  property.  But  allow  me ;  you  speak  in  the  name  of 
some  one  else.  Am  I  to  suppose  that  Natalie  Alexievna 
has  any  knowledge  of  your  visit  and  its  inteatioD  7  " 
At  these  last  words  Roudino  grew  a  little  embarnueed. 
"  No ;  I  did  not  tell  Natalie  what  I  was  going  to  do,  hat 
I  know  that  she  shares  my  viewi." 

"  Tfa&t  is  all  very  fine,"  answered  Volinioff,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  during  which  he  beat  with  his  fingers  on  the 
window  pane,  "  but  I  must  say  I  should  much  prefer  if 
you  had  ....  had  a  less  favorable  opinion  of  me.  To 
toll  the  truth,  your  good  opinion  is  not  worth  a  farthing. 
Come,  what  do  you  want  of  me  now  V  " 

"  I  want  nothing  ....  or  rather,  I  do  w 
I  don't  want  you  to  consider  me  a  sly,  craffy  man 

yon  to  know  me I  hope  now  that  yon  will  have  no 

doubt  of  my  uncerity I  hope,   Sergius  Fanlitch, 

that  we  may  part  as  friends  ....  that  you  will  offer  me 
your  hand  as  heretoftve." 

And  Roudine  advanced  towards  VolinEoff. 

"Excuse  me,  Mr,"  answered  Volinzoff,  turning  round 

and  retreating  a  step.    "  I  am  ready  to  put  implicit  ftuth 

in  your  intentions ;  all  that  is  Tery  fine,  very  grand  ;  but 

we  are  plain  people,  we  are  nnable  to  fallow  the  flights  of 

foch  exited  spirits  as  your  own What  seems  to 

you  sincere  seems  to  us  impudent What  yon  con- 

dder  plain  and  clear,  we  consider  confused  and  obecare. 
....  Yon  brag  of  things  we  keep  secret ;  how  can  we 
understand  one  another  7  Excuse  me,  I  can  neither  count 
yon  among  my  friends,  nor  offer  you  Taj  hand Per- 
haps my  conduct  is  petty,  but  Fm  a  petty  fellow." 
Roudine  took  his  hat. 

"Sei^us  Fanlitch,  good-byl"  he  said  sadly.  "My 
expectations  have  been  deceived.  In  fact,  my  visit  was  a 
singular  one,  but  I  hoped  that  you  "  ,  .  .  .  Volinzoff 

made  an  impatient  gesture "  Excuse  me,  I'll  not 

■peak  of  that.  When  I  think  of  it,  I  see  that  you  are 
really  right,  that  you  could  not  act  otherwise.  Farewell, 
and  at  least  allow  me  once  more  to  assure  you  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  mtentions.  ....  I  am  convinced  you  will 
respect  onr  secret."  .... 

"  That  is  too  much ! "  burst  out  Volinzoff,  trembling 
with  passion.  "I  did  not  thrust  myself  into  your  con- 
fidence ;  and  hence  you  have  no  right  to  count  upon  my 
dleoce." 

Bondine  was  abont  to  answer,  but  he  meraly  opened  his 


swhat  broken  i 


"  she  said ;  "  do  tqs 


"  he  asked,  ritttng 


arms,  bowed,  and  left  the  room ;  Volinzoff  flung  IudimK 
on  the  sofa  and  turned  bis  face  to  the  wall. 

"  Can  I  come  in  7  "  said  Alexandra  at  the  door. 
Volinzoff  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  passed  his  haad 
qtuckly  over  bis  lace. 

"  No,  Sacha,"  he  sud  with  a  soil 
"  wait  a  few  moments." 

"Michael  Michaelovitch  has  con 
want  to  see  him  ?" 
"  Yes,"  he  answered ;  "  ask  him  U 
Leschnieff  entered. 
"  Well,  what  ails  you  ?  are  you  sic 
down  in  a  chair  near  the  sob. 

VolinzofT  raised  himself  slowly  and  rested  his  head  upea 
his  arm.  He  goied  for  a  long  time  into  his  friend's  &e& 
and  then  he  repeated  to  him  word  for  word  his  whole  mn- 
ith  Roudine.  Never  before  had  he  made  any 
Leschnieff  of  his  feelings  towards  Natalie,  si- 
though  he  might  have  conjectured  that  th^  were  no  seent 

"  Do  you  know,  you  really  astonish  me  ? "  said  Les^ 
nieff,  when  Voluuoff  had  dnished.  "  I  was  prepared  kr  a 
great  many  singular  things  on  his  part,  bnt  this  b  a  littls 
too  much Bnt  I  recognize  him  in  this  too." 

"  Just  consider,"  said  Volinzoff,  "  it  is  nothing  but  a  lit 
of  insolence.  I  came  very  near  throwing  him  out  of  the 
window.  Does  he  want  to  boast  before  me,  or  is  he  afraid  T 
And  for  what  reason  ?  How  con  one  coll  on  a  man  "  .  .  .  . 

Volinzoff  buried  his  head  in  his  bonds,  and  was  rilenL 

"  No,  my  friend,  you  ore  wrong,"  answered  LeschnJdt 
quietly.     "  You  won't  believe  me,  but  yet  I  am  sure  he  did 

it  with  a  good  intention.    Yea,  really Do  yon  see, 

it  has  a  certain  streak  of  nobility  and  frankness,  and  pnt 
him  an  opportunity  to  p\a  free  course  to  his  eloqnaaee. 
He  needs  that;  without  it  he  couldn't  live.  ....  Ah,  U* 
tongue,  bis  flow  of  words  ....  that's  his-enemj  .... 
but  it  has  done  him  a  good  turn,  too." 

"  You  can't  im^ine  with  what  a  solemn  tir  he  came  ■■ 
and  begMi  to  repeat  his  speech  1 " 

"  Oh,  that's  his  way.  If  he  buttons  his  coat,  he  does  it 
as  if  he  were  diachai^ing  a  holy  duty.  I  should  like  ti 
set  him  on  a  desert  isluid  and  watch  him  frmu  some 
comer,  doing  as  he  pleased.  And  he  presumes  to  «*i^ 
abont  simplicity  1  " 

"  fiut  tell  me,  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  meuii]^  cf 
his  conduct  7     Is  it  philosophy  ?  " 

"How  con  I  say  7  In  oneway — you  are  right  —  it  is 
philosophy  ;  in  another  it  is  not,  by  any  means.  It  is  not 
fair  to  set  every  folly  to  the  score  of  philosophy." 

Volinzoff  glanced  at  him. 

"But  if  he  was  lying,  what  do  you  think?" 

"Mo,  my  friend,  he  was  not  lying..  But  enough  aboU 
him.    We'll  light  our  pipes,  and  ask  Alexandra  Panlona 

u> When  she's  present,  it's  easier  to  talk  and  eaaer 

to  remain  silent.     She  will  give  ua  some  tea." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Volinzoff';  "  Sacha,  come  in." 

Alexandra  Faulovna  entered.  He  took  ber  hand  and 
raised  it  tenderly  to  his  lips. 

Roudine  reached  home  in  a  very  unquiet  state  of  mind. 
He  reproached  himself  bitterly,  and  accused  himself  fix' his 
unpardonable  haste  and  childishness.  There  is  much  tmth 
in  the  saying  that  tliere  is  no  load  heavier  than  the  fbeUaf 
of  having  committed  aa  act  of  folly. 
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"FIFmH  AT  TSE  FAIR;'  AND  ROBERT  BROWNINQ. 


Boodbe  was  eaten  by  remorae. 

"It  ma  the  deril  himBelf,"  he  muttered  betvecn  hig 
denehed  t«eth,  "  who  gave  me  the  idea  of  going  to  see  the 
nan !  A  good  idea  that  iras !  It  only  brought  down  his 
insolence  on  my  head  1  " 

Something  unusnal  was  taking  place  at  Dana's  house. 
Shehenelf  did  not  appear  all  morning,  and  did  not  eome 
dawn-itaira  to  dinner.  Fandalewski,  the  only  person  ehe 
law,  declared  she  was  suffering  from  a  severe  headache. 
Boudine  hod  scarcely  seen  Natalie,  who  reinained  in  her 
room  with  Mias  BoncourL  ....  When  she  came  into  the 
dining-room,  she  looked  at  him  so  sadly  that  his  heart  was 
deeply  pained.  Her  face  had  altered,  as  if  some  misfortune 
bad  Jkllen  on  her  since  the  previous  evening.  A  vague 
imessinesB,  like  a  gloomy  foreboding,  began  to  aSect 
Roodine.  Id  order  to  distract  himself  he  turned  to  Bassis- 
loff.  In  talking  with  him  for  some  time  he  found  him  an 
srdent,  enthusiastic,  confident  youth,  full  of  hope  and  in- 
experience. Towards  evening  Daria  came  into  the  parlor. 
She  was  very  amiable  t«  Roudine,  though  a  trifle  reserved. 
At  timei  she  would  smile,  then  she  would  fh>WD  and  utter 
■ome  cutting  allusions.  She  was  the  thorough  woman  of 
the  world  once  more.  For  somn  days  she  had  treated 
Koodine  with  a  certain  coldness. 

"  Who  can  solve  the  riddle  ?  "  he  thought,  as  be  looked 
ukince  at  her  head,  which  was  tossed  back. 

He  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  a  solution.  Towards 
midnight,  u  he  was  going  through  a  dark  passage  way  to 
hu  room,  suddenly  some  one  slipped  a  note  into  his  hand. 
He  looked  around  and  saw  a  young  girl  running  away, 
whom  be  rec<^nized  as  Natalie's  maid.  He  went  into  his 
room,  dismissed  his  servant,  opened  the  note,  and  read  the 
following  lines,  which  were  in  Natalie's  handwriting : 

"  Come  to-morrow  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  no  later, 
to  the  lake  Adviookine  near  the  oak-grove-  I  can't  set 
uy  other  hour.  We  shall  meet  for  the  last  time,  and 
ill  it  over,  unless  ....  Come.  A  decision  must  be 
made. 

"  P.  B.  If  I  don't  come,  we  shall  nerer  meet  again.  In 
that  case  I  shall  let  you  know." 

Boodiue  grew  thoughtlul ;  he  turned  the  note  between 

hit  fingers,  placed  it  beneath  his  pillow,  undressed,   and 

went  to  bed ;  but  he  coold  not  find  the  repose  he  sought. 

He  slejA  lightly,  and  was  awake  before  five  o'clock. 

(To  te  ocmdna^.) 


"FIFINE    AT    THE    FAIR,"    AND    ROBERT 
BROWSING. 

\t  we  do  not  agree  with  one  of  Hr.  Browning's  critics 
that  his  readers  must  pass  through  five  sti^s  of  misunder- 
standing before  even  attaining  a  distinct  consciousness  that 
he  is  not  ia  be  understood  at  all,  we  admit  that  they  have 
U  least  a  threefold  difficulty  to  contend  with :  the  difficulty 
attendant  on  all  abstract  operations  of  thought,  the  diffi- 
culty of  performing  them  mrough  the  medium  of  another 
person,  and  the  special  difficulty  infused  into  them  by  the 
complexity  of  the  author's  mind.  Mr.  Browning  is  a  liv- 
in;;  expression  of  all  the  problems  of  life;  an  embodiment 
of  its  conffiaticg  elements  and  tendencies  ;  and  though  they 
are  in  some  measure  harmonized  In  the  unity  of  his  strong 
•df^onsciousnesB,  they  too  often  give  to  hisspecial  utterances 
an  uncertain  and  contradictory  character.  We  feel  this  in 
iJl  his  philosophical .  poems,  and  most  of  all  in  the  one  now 


before  us;  for  it  combines  the  intellectual  subtleties  to 
which  the  subject  so  fully  lends  itself,  with  an  indistinct-, 
ness  of  moral  purpose  all  the  more  perplexing  becanse  dia' 
whole  work  presents  itself  as  a  confession  of  faith,  and  bo- 
cause  we  are  clearly  intended  to  believe  that  that  faith  is 
Mr.  Browning's  own. 

"Fifine  at  the  Fair"  is  a  serio-fiuitastic  disanssioil  on 
the  nature  of  sexual  love  and  its  relation  to  all  other  modes 
of  (Esthetic  life,  and  turns  mainly  on  the  question  whether 
sucb  love  beet  fiilfils  itself  in  constancvor  m  change,  in  de- 
votion to  one  object  or  in  the  appreciatioo  of  many.  Mr. 
Browning  says  eveiything  that  can  be  said  on  either  side, 
and  neutralizes  ea<m  argument  in  its  turn;  he  mingles 
sophistry  with  truth,  self-satire  with  satire,  and  leads  us 
finally  to  conclude  that  be  neither  judges  nor  sees  anv 
CTound  for  judgment ;  that  he  holds  the  mirror  to  life  with 
uie  indifference  of  life  itself,  and  that  we  must  seek  him, 
not  in  the  prererence  for  any  one  aspect  of  existence,  but 
in  his  equal  sympathy  with  all. 

Ilie  form  he  has  chosen  is  tliat  of  a  monologue,  which 
opens  with  a  vivid  comment  on  the  sights  of  a  village  fair, 
and  passes  into  a  half  dreamy  development  of  the  thought* 
BU^ested  by  them.  It  is  spoken  by  a  supposed  Don  Juan 
to  an  imaginary  Elvire,  whose  probable  remarks  Ik  an- 
swers or  anticipates,  Ihas  giving  all  the  animation  of  a 
dialogue  to  the  undisturbed  flow  of  his  own  ideas.  Elvire 
ii  discernible  throughout  the  poem,  hut  under  a  fiDrm  so 
Tsgue  that  she  seems  scarcely  more  than  a  phantom  con- 
science, or  a  haunting  idea  of  stability  and  truth.  Sh* 
forms  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  third  personi^e  in  the 
drama,  the  gypsy  rope-dancer,  Fifine,  whose  vivid  humanity 
identifies  itself  with  all  that  is  fleeting  and  equivocal  Id 
life.  Fifine  is  the  poetry  of  the  flesh;  Elvire  the  purer 
life  of  the  soul,  lais  double  tendency  of  existence,  the 
amphibious  nature  of  human  desires  and  strivings,  is  sym- 
bolized in  a  prologue,  in  which  the  author  represents  him-  ' 
self  as  floating  out  into  the  sea  one  sunny  morning,  dream- 
ing of  a  disembodied  existence,  but  still  pleasantly  con- 
scious of  life  in  the  flesh.  A  strange  butterfly  creature,  at 
dear  as  new,  hovers  in  the  air  above  him,  and  as  he  watches 
the  »\tn-imffiafd  wings,  they  appear  to  him  as  a  type  of  the 
complete  ethereal  freedom  which  the  human  mind  can  only 
imagine  and  the  human  body  only  mimic.  He  asks  him- 
self whether  this  be  not  a  soul  early  esc^»ed  from  its  mor- 
tal sheath,  to  whom  bis  fancied  liberty  conveys  a  pitying 
sense  of  the  earthly  trammels  from  which  she  has  nerseu 
escaped  —  and  concludes  with  these  lines :  — 
"  Does  she  look,  pity,  wonder 
At  one  who  munics  flight. 
Swims  —  heaven  above,  sea  under, 
Tet  always  eartb  insights" 

The  scene  opens  amidst  the  bustle  of  Fornic  Fair:  — 
"  Oh  trip  and  skip,  Elvire  I    Link  arm  in  arm  vrith  me  I 
Lilie  husband  and  like  wife,  together  let  as  see 
The  tnmbling-troop  arrayed,  the  strollers  on  tbar  stage. 
Drawn  up  and  under  arms,  and  ready  to  engage." 

But  Elvire  is  soon  to  be  fbrgotlen.  Fifine  baa  arrivM 
at  the  fair.  A  red  pennon  waves  high  above  her  booth, 
flinging  out  its  scarlet  length  towards  the  ocean  ;  toward* 

'•  The  home  far  and  awaj,  the  distance  where  lives  joy." 

A  sudden  restlessness  possesses  Don  Juan's  mind ;  he  is 
seized  with  a  wild  desire  tor  lawless  liberty,  and  the  myste- 
rious pleasures  of  a  wandering  life.  He  speculates  curiously 
on  the  nature  of  that  life  In  which  men  seem  the  richer  for 
all  they  lose,  the  lighter  in  heart  for  destitution  and  dis- 
grace, and  concludes  with  the  emphatic  question,  — 

"  What  compensating  joy,  unknown  and  infinite. 
Turns  lawlessness  to  law,  makes  deilitntion  — wealth. 
Vice  —  virtue,  and  disease  of  soul  and  body —  health  i" 

Elvire  is  distressed  at  this  sudden  perversion  of  her  ha*> 
band's  mind  ;  she  warns  and  protests  by  look  and  gesturv, 
and  finally  by  a  burst  of  words,  but  her  warainzt  are  in 
vain.    Don  Juan  has  seen  Fifine  vanltiiig  Uiron^  the  air, 
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<rith  Bvery  Tein  and  musclo  of  har  fkirj  form  bare  to  th« 
public  gwe.    He  Iww  wen  the  beautiei  of  her  face  :  — 

"  The  QnA-njinpIi  now.  «nd  — oh,  inj  Hebrew  pur 
Of  oyo  and  eye  —  o'enrcbed  hj  Tclnt  of  lh»  mola  — 
That  iwim  aa  in  a  lea,  lh*t  dip  anil  Tue  and  roll, 
BpillJDK  the  lichl  araund  I    While  either  ear  it  cut 
Thin  ai  a  doak-leavid  rose  carred  from  a  cocoa-nut." 

He  owiu  himself  conquered.  He  knowa  that  ia  her  girl- 
Uh  beenty  and  her  boyish  impudence,  she  ii  but  a  texlesi 
ipriU,  mitchievous  periiapa,  and  mean,  — 

"  Tet  n«e  and  Sower-like  too,  with  loTelinen  for  law. 
And  i^-niatainaeDt  made  morality." 

And  he  condemns  her  a«  little  for  the  evil  she  may  do  M 
if  she  were  a  poisonous  flower  hy  whose  fetal  sweeteeii  the 
idle  insect  ia  enticed  and  deatro^ed.  He  discusses  Fifine 
at  length ;  her  merits  and  dements,  her  actual  degradation 
and  her  possible  redeeming  motives ;  alternately  denies 
and  justifies  the  eemi-passion  with  whiuh  she  has  inspired 
him ;  declares  that  he  has  no  undue  regard  for  the  beau- 
ties of  the  fiesb ;  it  is  the  iauaril  grace  icIUeh  allurew  kin 
Ihroitgh  Iht  oulinard  lifrn.  Even  Filine  may  have  her  portion 
of  th[at  inward  grace.  Them  is  no  grain  of  sand  of  the 
millioQS  heaped  upon  the  beach  but  may  once  have  been 
the  first  to  flash  back  the  light  of  the  rising  sun.  There  is 
no  man  or  woman  Qf  our  mass  whose  life  may  not  emit,  atita 
its  own  time,  its  own  self-v indicating  ray.  Finding,  how- 
CTer,  no  refuge  in  these  vague  generalities  against  the  facts 
of  her  position,  he  plunges  into  a  novel  line  of  arzument. 
He  makes  a  virtue  of  her  vices ;  and  imputes  it  to  her  as  a 
merit,  tbat  beiue  pledged  to  an  ignominious  life  she  Joes 
not  shrink  from  its  ignominy.  He  passes  in  review  some  of 
the  real  and  ideal  typos  of  hidier.  womanhood,  the  ancient 
Helen  and  Cieopatra,  the  medavial  saint,  his  own  Eivire; 
each  secure  in  her  special  claim  on  the  homage  or  esteem  of 
men  —  iu  imperial  beauty,  or  attested  holiness,  or  the  dig- 
nity of  married  love  —  and  declares  by  implication,  if  not 
in  direct  words,  that,  ignoble  o  is  FiSne  io  comparison 
with  auch  as  these,  she  posaesses,  in  her  frank  surrender  of 
all  social  regard,  a  grace  which  they  have  not.  We  can 
only  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  eloquent  harangue  which 
U  partly  spoken  by  FiGne  herself,  but  they  contain  ihe  pith 
of  her  defence :  — 

"  Be  it  enough,  there's  truth  i'  the  pleading,  which  comports 
With  no  word  spoken  out  in  cottages  or  courts : 
Sines  all  I  plead  is  'Fay  (brjust  &c  sight  you  see. 
And  give  no  credit  to  snother  cliarm  in  mo.' " 

It  is  impassible  to  rend  these  opening  pages  without  be- 
ing carried  away  b^  the  distinctive  emotion  with  which 
every  line  of  them  is  saturated,  and  which  combines  with 
an  originality  of  idea  scarcely  attnincd  in  any  subsequent 
part  of  the  poem.  There  is  somcthins  half-in  gen  nous  in 
the  sleight  of  thoagbt  with  which  the  hero  tries  to  adjust 
his  new  emotions  to  bis  acknowledged  position  ;  defines,  vin- 
dicates, or  denies  the  tciuporary  tiiscinBtion  in  which  the 
fever  of  the  flesh  is  perhaps  really  tempered  by  a  curious 
and  pitying  interest.  His  self-entanglement  is  so  manifest, 
that  It  can  entangle  no  one ;  but  the  final  defence  of  Fifine 
has  a  mischievous  cogency  which  strikes  at  the  very  root 
of  life.  We  al!  know  that  the  best  human  happiness  is 
bound  up  in  those  permanent  aflTcctions  from  which  the 
sense  of  responsibility  can  never  be  divorced,  but  we  know 
also  how  a  restless  pleasure -loving,  d  auger-seeking  nature 
recoils  from  such  a  sense  i  we  know,  too,  that  there  may 
arise  io  every  mind  a  temporary  rebellion  against  tiie  bank- 
ing system  of  society,  in  which  the  most  slender  income  of 
enjoyment  implies  the  tying  up  of  the  capital  of  a  life  ;  a 
temporary  reaction  to  ward  h  the  hnnd-to- mouth  simplicity 
of  an  intercourse  in  which  iflittle  is  given,  little  also  is  re- 
quired ;  in  which  there  is  no  devotion,  but  also  no  jealousy  ; 
no  possibility  of  sympathy,  but  no  tedious  striving  alter  it; 
DO  promise  made  in  the  dark,  and  no  noonday  revelation 
of  the  difficulties  of  fulfilment.  When  Klvire  weeps  and 
upbraids,  compares  what  has  been  with  what  is,  contrasts 
her  nnfaJling  love  witli  her  husband's  fiiiUng  appreciation 


t,  there  is  a  charm  ii 


B  of  Rfine,  eayiog,  "Take 

from  me  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  and  give  me  ^hat  it 
is  worth  to  you."     In  Mr.  Browning's  opinion,  there  is  nr- 
tue  in  the  Tery  profligacy  of  such  an  attitude,  because  then 
is  perfect  frankness  in  it,  and  frankness,  in  Mr.  Browning's 
eyes,  covers  almost  every  sin.     Whenever  he  is  dispned 
foracrusade  against  social  virtnea,  be  takes  his  stand  on  llH 
hypocrisy  which  they  engender.     He  considers  that  erny 
relation   which  presupposes   the   highest  level  of  feelii^ 
leads  to  the  concealment  of  whatever  falls  bek>w  it ;  and  be  - 
thinks  an  understanding  which  ia  distinctly  based  on  the 
selfishness  of  the  persona  concerned  in  it  mar  easily  be 
more  moral  in  ita  results,  if  not  in  its  naton.     Tfaia  repre- 
sents one  mood  of  bis  mind.     But  firoin  another,  he  evrnvei 
a  very  animated,  if  not  a  very  logical  defence  of  the  oppcwite 
view  of  the  question.     Tlie  defence  proceeds  from  £]vii^ 
who  fbeli  bruised  all  over  as  would  any  other  wife,  and  an- 
swers a«  most  other  wives  would  do;  she  does  not  directly 
meet  her  husband's  arguments,  but  die  overflows  in  a  f»»- 
sionate,  patbettc,   and  at  the  same   time  satirical   protest 
against  a  state  of  miud  iu  which  she  sees  nothing  but  in- 
diflTerence  to  what  is  lawfully  his  own,  and  a  mortud  ersr- 
ing  for  everything  that  has  the  charm  of  novelty  and  die 
excitement  of  theft.    She  concludes  with  tlie  line*,  — 
"  Qive  you  the  sun  to  keep,  forthwith  must  fancy  range : 
A  goodly  lamp,  no  donbt,  —  yet  might  you  catch  ba  hair, 
And  csplure,  as  she  frisks,  the  fen-fire  dandng  there  I 
What  do  I  siy  ?  at  least  a  meteor's  half  in  heaven ; 
Provided  Rlth  but  shine,  my  husband  ban  ken  even 
After  putridity  that's  phoiphorescent,  cribi 
The  restic's  tallow-rush,  makes  spoil  of  urchin's  iqnibi ;     ] 
In  short  prefers  to  me  —  chaits,  temperate,  serene  — 
What  sputter*  green  and  blue,  the  fiigig  called  flSnel " 

Don  Juan  answers  these  accusations  by  reminding  hi* 
wife  of  a  certain  pictnre  of  Kaphael's  which  decorates  their 
home ;  of  his  long  desire  for  it,  and  the  suspense  he  en- 
dured before  the  purchase  was  secured  to  bim.  How  he 
spent  the  first  week  of  possession  in  palpitating  delight,  a 
fortnight  in  Paradise,  a  month  in  challenging  the  congratu- 
lations of  bis  friends.  Tbis  year  he  saunters  past  without 
looking  at  it,  and  eren  occasionally  turns  hia  back  upoa 
his  Raphael  to  busy  himself  in  some  new  picture-boak  of 
Dore's.  But  let  his  possession  of  it  be  once  more  threat- 
ened, let  a  cry  of  fire  break  out,  and  he  will  scatter  Dori 
to  the  winds,  though  its  portfolios  were  million -paged,  and 
rescue  hia  preciout  piece  or  perish  with  it.  A  happy  illus- 
tration, containing  the  best  comfort  which  the  imperfeet- 
nesB  of  human  relations  concedes  to  the  race  of  Elvires. 
Elvira  is  pacified,  and  her  husband's  tenderness  is  once 
more  at  its  height.  He  has  already  told  her  that  this  and 
that  being  good,  her  beauty  is  to  him  the  best  of  all,  and, 
in  order  to  prove  this,  be  completes  her  portrait  already 
sketched  in  his  imaginary  procession  of  women.  This 
whole  description,  beginning  with  the  line  — 

"  How  ravishingly  pure  you  stand  in  pale  constraint," 

is  an  effusion  of  such  tender  and  miijestic  poetry  that  we 
can  scarcely  imagine  it  surpassed.     But  reaction  with  ocr 

Eoet  is  inevitable  and  sudden.  Elvire's  husband  addresaea 
er  a  little  longer  io  the  same  strain,  declaring  that  her 
facejffs  into  just  the  elefl  nf  tht  heart  of  h\m,  makes  right 
and  tohaU  once  laore  all  thai  wu  half  itielf  leUhaul  her  — 
then  suddenly  asks  himself  whera  in  the  world  are  all  the 
beauties  of  that  face  1  Her  mirror  does  not  reflect  them ; 
where  are  they  else  but  in  Ihe  letue  and  gout  of  him.  At 
judge  of  art  f  On  tbis  novel  position  he  erects  bu  theory 
of  love,  or  rather  his  theory  of  the  creative  action  rf"  the 
soul,  which  he  recognises  equally  in  love,  in  art,  and  in 
religion ;  love  being  the  fundamental  impulse  from  which 
its  other  modes  are  evolved.  Love  is  to  him  both  yearn- 
ing and  possession,  both  desira  and  fulfilment.  It  is  a  crea- 
tive intuition,  which  restores  the  imperfect  to  perfection, 
the_  incomplete  to  completeness,  life's  broken  utterances  to 
their  divine  significance.  Such  creative  intuition  ii  ait. 
Art  is  the  evidence  of  all  possible  existence,  but  as  distinct 
from  things  themaetve*  as  flame  from  fuel.  Every  peiTKp- 
tion  of  beauty  ia  thus  due  to  such  an  intimate  cooperatim 
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of  the  minil  with  its  objects,  that  it  is  difficult  to  retrace 
such  effects  to  their  external  cauie,  though  the  emotions 
remain    ours   foreTes.      The   idea   ia  thiu   strikingt/   ex- 

.  .  .  .  "  Once  the  *ene-book  laid  on  shelf, 
Ttw  picture  turned  to  nail,  the  maiic  fled  from  ear, 
Each  beauty,  bora  of  each,  grovB  clearer  and  more  clear. 
Mine  heaceforlh,  ever  mine)" 

....  But  ifl  woDldTclrace 
ES^in  Art,  to  cante —  corroborale,  erase 
What's  right  or  wrons  i'  the  lines,  teat  fancj  in  mj  brain 
Bj  fact  which  t^te  it  oirth  t  I  re-peruie  in  vain 
Thu  rurse.  I  fail  to  find  that  Tuion  or  ddighl 
I'  the  tlaxii's  lost  profile,  eje«dgal  so  exquiiile. 
And,  mudic:  whatT  that  bunt  of  pillared  cloud  by  day. 
And  piilnivd  flro  by  night,  iras  product,  munt  we  aay, 
or  inodulalin^  juit,  by  enharmonic  change. 
The  nairmuntiiil  sixth  resolred,  —  from  out  the  straighler  range 
OfD  sharp  mEnor,  —  leap  of  duimprisoned  thrall, — 
Into  thy  lijjht  and  life,  D  major  natural  I 

The  same  idea  is  presented,  though  nnder  a  different 
•jpect,  in  the  history  of  a  statue  which  Don  Juan  has  com- 
pleted from  so  slig;bt  at)  indication  of  the  sculptor's  design, 
that  thu  dawnini; life  was  still  death  for  the  aorld.  He  has 
bought  the  bloclt  of  marble,  mere  mngniiwle  man-thaped, 
OM  mow  miffhl  be,  and  so  brooded  over  it  in  the  divining 
sympathy  of  art  with  art,  that  he  has  brought  to  gradual 
turth  the  intt^oded  form  of  a  goddess.  Eidothoe,  whom  no 
eje  shall  ever  see,  but  who  lives  in  tbe  soul's  domain, 
emerges  rauMinglg  from  the  master's  fancy  evoked  by  a 
kindred  foul,  anil  he  aehitee*  Iht  work  in  ritence  and  by 
ttighl,  danny  lo  jutlify  the  lines  plain  to  hit  miui. 

The  yearning  for  oompletenese  through  something  other 
than  onu's  sttlfi  which  is  the  essence  of  love  and  the  vital 
principle  of  art,  Is  olio  the  foundation  of  religious  beliefs. 
Beligion  is  but  a  transformation  of  the  primitive  instincts 
of  human  love. 

.  ,  .  .  "  Each  soul  lives,  longs,  and  works 

For  itself,  by  iueir,  because  a  lode  siht  lurks, 

Anotlier  ihua  iiseir,  —  in  whatsoe'er  tbe  nii^e 

or  iniatieii  beuvun  it  hide,  whoe'er  ifae  Qlamdalclich 

Mity  grasp  Ike  Gulliver  ',  or  it,  or  he,  or  she  — 

Tbe  oiuius  0  bruleios  eper  Eekramane, — 

(Vur  fun'a  sake,  where  the  phrase  hns  laitened.  leave  it  flxed  I 

8u  soft  it  suya  —  Gud,  man,  or  both  together  mixed  I) 

This  guessed  at  through  the  flesh,   by  parts  which  prove  the 

This  constitutes  the  soul  discernible  by  soni 

Elviroby  mel" 

This  treatment  of  the  religions  emotions  places  us  in  a 
dileinm^  kNH;auie  it  impresses  on  them  a  purely  subjective 
character;  whereas  we  have  every  rttason  to  believe  they 
correspond  to  a  transcendent  reality  in  Mr.  Browning's 
mind.  The  belief  in  such  a  reality  permeates  more  or  leas 
every   part  of  the  poem ;  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  pagu 

lae:  — 

"  The  individual  aonl  works  through  the  ihowa  of  sense 

I  Which  ever  proving  false,  still  promiie  to  be  trne), 
Jp  tu  an  outer  suul  as  individual  to." 

Elvlre  does  not  coocem  herself  with  the  logical  con- 
uetvney  of  these  arguinenls,  but  she  loses  patience  at  so 
mut^b  Jiwouraing  on  S)mpiithies  of  the  soul,  which  in  bur 


d«ct:|)tian  or  hypocrisy,  in  many  animated  words.  Wo 
cknnot  help  reg.-krding  her  remonstrance  as  in  some  mcas- 
Dre  a  spontaneous  confession,  on  Mr.  Browning's  pnrt,  of 
the  ciiuivocnl  nature  of  his  doctrines,  tor  their  lan;>uaj[e 
ba«  bviin  hitlierto  lar  more  mystical  than  material,  their 
Stinsu.ilisiii  rather  sug^ted  than  expressed.  Elvire  h, 
bowuver,  fully  justifii-il  by  the  sequel.  It  is  part  of  her 
oonnplaiiit  against  her  husband  that  whiUt  ha  parades  a 
noiversal  love  of  maukiml,  his  practical  interest  lies  only 
in  wonii-n,  and  he  defends  himself  by  defining  at  sorue 
length,  and  with  singular  force  of  illustmtion,  ihe  dtstinC' 
tiw   cbaracteriatics  of  the  two  sexes.    Women  gravitate 


towards  men  in  frank  acceptance  and  frank  surrender  of 
their  mutual  being ;  jealousy  and  self-seeking  mutilats 
every  relation  of  man  with  man  ;  womaa  ii  the  rillet  which 
rushes  headlong  from  the  pleasant  places  of  its  birth,  to 
pour  lil'e  and  substance  into  the  tea;  man  is  but  the  jelly- 
fish which  inflates  itself  at  its  expense.  Woman's  fullest 
life  is  love.  The  utrong,  (rw«  product  of  a  man  is  only 
evolved  in  hate.  He  must  be  stung  into  fertility  aa  wu 
the  vine  of  old,  when  the  browsing  goat  nibbled  away  ila 
promise  of  flower  and  tendril,  and  gained  the  indignant 
wine  from  their  arrested  growth. 

Don  Juan  does  not  intend  to  prove  that  all  women  ar« 
intrinsically  good.  There  are  Fifinei  aa  well  as  Elvirei. 
But  he  vindicates  the  Fifines  of  society  as  teaching  a 
lesson  of  sell-defence  which  no  true  woman  or  permanent 
love  can  afford.  Life  is  one  long  trial  of  seltM:ODscioua 
strength.  Such  strength  is  not  diacovered  in  the  steady 
voyage,  but  in  the  fitlul  trip,  not  in  guiding  the  sleadr 
bark  whose  perfect  structure  codperates  with  wind  ana 
tide,  but  in  straining  mind  and  energy  to  navigal*  Mm* 
rotten  craft  in  saf>-ty.  Elvire  is  the  eood  ship.  FJGne  the 
rakish  crafl.  Eivire  is  honesty's  aeu.  Fifine  is  wily  as  m 
squirrel.  Elvire  is  too  sale  a  companion  to  teach  the  true 
lesson  of  life;  why  should  she  grudge  Fifine  the  credit  of 
that  experience  of  deceit  and  danger,  which  restores  her 
husband  to  her  a  stronger  and  wiser  man?  The  leta 
noble  relations  of  life  are  thus  a  mental  gymnastic,  in 
which  hn  practice  akh  the  falte,  onM  gatne  the  Irut.  Tliejr 
are  the  constant  struggle  to  breathe  the  purer  element, 
wbilat  surrounded  by  one  more  gross  (an  ingenious 
inversion  of  the  idea  which  such  situations  usually  sug- 
gest). They  are  paralleled  in  the  condition  of  a  swimmer, 
who  learns,  bv  constant  pcactice,  to  rise  or  sink  so 
completely  at  dis  pleasure  diat  he  acquires  with  ever; 
skillully  drawn  breath  a  greater  delight  in  air,  but  alio  t, 
greater  confidence  in  water.  In  this  confidence  lies  hia 
safety  ;  any  direct  attempt  lo  free  his  head  ami  shoulder* 
from  the  waves,  submerges  them  the  more  completely ;  bat 
a  mere  side  movement  of  the  hands,  a  mere  grasping  at  the 
water,  which  he  knows  cannot  bo  grasped,  senas  his  fac* 
above  it.  He  is  saved  by  the  very  attempt  to  Ircol  liquidUjf 
atiaviff. 

We  have  here  one  of  the  moat  prmninent  ideas  of  our 
poet's  philosophy ;  the  value  of  error  as  an  indirect  preseiw 
taiion  of  truth ;  as  an  expression  of  ^kO  onward  groping  of 
our  minds  which  cons^tutes  for  us  its  only  direct  evidence, 
and  pvrhaps  its  otdy  absolute  form.  Mr.  Browning'! 
peculiar  conception  of  the  nature  and  relatjons  of  truth 
and  fkl^hood  pursues  us  throughout  the  poem  under  a 
Protean  variety  of  aspect,  which  makes  his  meaning  very 
difficult  to  grasp,  whilst  it  impresses  ns  with  a  senee  of  the 
vital  signineanee  which  it  possesses  for  his  own  mind.  It 
is  strange  that  a  person  lo  strongly  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  a  transcendent  source  m  truth,  should  ap- 
parently regard  it  as  never  to  be  realized  in  life  except  as 
nn  attitude  of  ihe  mind,  or  at  best  as  a  ihifling  balance 
Ijotween  thought  and  things ;  but  we  have  already  seen 
this  duMity  ol  conception  underlying  his  religious  beliefs. 
He  iK  more  true  to  his  objective  point  of  view  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  idea  of  faUebood,  which  he  represents  as  some- 
tiling  more  actual  than  truth,  or  at  least  anterior  to  it ;  >a 
the  necessary  negation  through  which  truth  springs  into 
life,  as  the  refracting  medium  by  which  it  is  rendered 
visible.  This  attitude  of  mind  relates  itself  in  some  iit- 
dcfinable  manner  to  the  keen  sense  of  anomaly  which  give! 
so  great  a  pungency  to  Mr.  Browning's  appreciation  of  life, 
and  which  iiiFpircs  the  last  words  of  his  defeucu  of  Fifine. 
We  are  told  that  she  :>.nd  all  her  tribe  have  a  crowning 
charm  —  tbe  clurm  of  falseness  avowed.  U'e  too  are 
actors,  but  they  only  warn  vou  that  they  are  that  and 
nothing  elre ;  they  only  fraiiidy  simulate ;  and  Don  Juan 
loves  the  dramaliu  pleasure  of  a  lie  which  dot's  not  deceive, 
the  delusion  of  the  senses  which  leaves  the  judgment  free 
tu  perceive  it.  We  take  it  for  granted  thit  thia  imprea- 
sion  of  Bohemian  life  and  character  includes  the  more 
experiences  alreaily  indi(»ted ;  thoujih  the  in- 
given  in  this  particular  passage  only  present  the 
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II  deceptioi 
'ft  hif;her  kind. 

From  the  midM  of  thia  mental  juggling  breaks  forth 
klmoat  a  crj  of  longiDg  for  that  rest  to  the  soul  wbicb  u 
denied  to  at  in  the  fleetiQg  appearance*  of  life.  Uusband 
and  wife  are  wandering  homewards  by  the  sea-^bore. 
Night  is  fast  orertakiDg  theoi.  Id  the  creeping  twilight, 
the  plains  expand  into  tJie  ugnificance  of  lea,  whilst  the 
■ea  Itself  fades  murmuring  out  of  eight :  — 

"  All  false,  all  fleeting  loo  I  and  nowhere  ihinK*  aUde, 
And  ercTTwhere  we  strain  that  things  shouliTitaj,  —  the  one 
Truth,  thai  onrselras  are  true  I " 


what- 

erer  form  it  assumes,  is  something  gained  to  the  soul ;  but 
we  now  pass  from  ihe  iDdividual  to  the  Eeneral,  from  the 
changes  of  human  life  and  feeling  to  their  counterpart  in 
the  hutory  of  the  world.  The  thought  of  actors  and  acting 
has  recalled  Don  Juan  to  the  subject  whence  be  startei^ 
and  be  commenta  on  the  dreaming  habit  wliicb  has  prompted 
•0  much  digression,  and  which  he  thinks  peculiar  to  proM- 
fM  aa  opposed  to  {loets.  Poets  possess  the  proper  outlet 
for  their  poetic  fancies,  and  can  thus  maintain  the  mental' 
aoQudnesB  that  ke^s  thougku  apart  Jrom  faetn,  the  actual 
from  what  onljr  might  be.  We  should  bare  thought  the 
dream  constituted  the  poet  aa  much  as  the  written  poem, 
or  only  in  a  lesser  d^ree ;  but  we  will  not  dispute  Hr. 
Browaing'a  judgment  in  this  matter.  Don  Juan  goes  on 
to  relate  how  this  wandering  mood  has  possessed  him  since 
the  beginning  of  the  day;  liow  his  moming  idleness  was 
burdened  with  intrvtirt  faneit*  and  memoriei  old  and  new, 
hat  came  crowding  in  from  all  the  comers  of  the  earth ; 
and  how  he  sought  relief  in  music,  the  recording  Ian^;uBge 

'of  all  complex  emotion.  He  plays  Schumann's  "  Camiral," 
and,  as  he  plays,  remarks  the  new  clothing  of  each  familiar 
theme ;  and  life  spreads  out  before  him  as  a  banquet  of 

'■ucce«si*e  ages,  at  which  there  is  one  viand  dressed  in  an 
ever-chaQginK  aauce ;  at  which  each  generation  rejects  the 
flavoring  of  ue  age  which  came  before  it,  and  old  perfec- 
tion strikes  flat  upon  the  palate  till  it  has  received  a  novel 

'  pungency.     He  sees  that  this  is  true  in  art  M  it  is  in  life, 

'  and  in  music  more  than  any  other  art :  — 
"  Since  change  is  ihore 
The  Isw,  and  not  the  lapse ;  the  prerious  means  the  rare, 
And  not  the  absolute  iu  all  good,  save  surprisB." 

And  contemplation  finally  pasaea  into  sleep,  and  sleeping 
he  dream*  himself  in  Venice.  He  ia  overlooking  St  MarkS 
Square  from  some  neighboring  pinnacle.  At  his  feel  is  a 
crowd  of  men  and  women,  each  so  masked  as  to  si'mulate 
■ome  face  of  bird  or  beaat,  or  some  incarnate  desire  or  pas- 
uon,  OF  some  excessive  form  of  human  ugliness  or  inSnnity. 
He  descenda  amongat  them,  and  theae  monstrosities  gradu- 
ally disappear  bom  flight-  Dis^nce  had  magniGed  into 
actual  deformity  such  mere  deviations  .from  the  perfect 
human  type  aa  are  forced  upon  it  by  the  varying  struggle 
of  life.  The  mask  of  evil  was  but  the  eurface  hardening  of 
each  individual  nature,  no  more  to  be  confounded  with  Ibe 
aofter  life  within,  tiaa  ia  the  natural  crystal  casing  of  Ihe 
Druidical  divining  dewnlrop  with  the  drop  itself.     We  do 

'  not  understand  the  meaning  of  this  allegory  which  separates 
the  individual  soul  from  Uie  collective  life  it  contributes 
to  create,  and  amounts  to  a  denial  of  all  actual  moral  evil, 

.  not  eaailv  reconciled  with  Mr.  Browning'a  general  beliela. 
But  the  [Jream  soon  passes  into  another  phase.  Don  Juan 
■till  thinks  he  gaies  on  the  buildings  of  SL  Mark's  Square, 
and  yet  a  subtle  chani«  is  gliding  over  them ;  they  stir, 
and  tremble,  and  are  still  again  ;  transformed  into  the  like- 
nesa  of  aomething  new,  yet  older  and  more  familiar.  It  is 
Bot  Venice,  but  the  world ;  no  carnival,  but  the  life-loug 
masquerade  of  humanity.  Here,  too,  nothing  abides. 
Temples  towering  aloft  in  all  the  apparent  fixity  of  fate, 
■trn^le  vaialy  againat  the  creepmg  change.  Inwud 
eormption  Grat  obscnres  their  marble  gioriea,  then 
them  in  the  darkness  of  that  utter  dissolution 


eormptioi 
-quendws 


from  which  new  life  wilt  arise.  Not  only  temples  a^ 
their  worship,  but  the  halls  of  science  and  philoMiphy,  ud 
all  the  minor  structures  that  cluster  at  their  base,  live  thrii 
day,  and  are  gone.  Bach  parades,  in  its  special  mannsr, 
its  long  promise  and  its  short  fulfilment. 

A  fantastic  alternation  of  sentiment  and  satire  nm 
through  this  part  of  the  poem.  In  dealing  with  what  A 
believes  to  be  the  higher  iorms  of  mental  luit,  Hr.  Biow*- 
ing  represents  this  constant  change  in  all  the  poetry  of 
transformation ;  but  in  bunting  it  throngh  the  succesBve 
dogmatisms  of  hiatoiy  and  minor  morals,  and  even  seienee 
and  art,  be  draws  a  picture  of  mere  upstart  pretenwiM 
and  absurd  defeat  He  is  especially  severa  on  tbe  vieisai- 
tudea  of  science,  which  he  typifies  in  the  periodical  ttsi 
and  fall  of  a  last  new  absolutely  certain  theory  of  the  c^ 
version  of  tadpoles  into  frogs.  In  this  universal  wreck  of 
human  strivings,  he  claims  for  poetry  the  lion's  share  of 
spoils.  Each  other  art  has  trumpeted  l)er  own  achieve- 
ments. Here  is  the  poet's  work  to  prove  what  he  can  do. 
Ho  has  shown  that  change  is  ttabilitif  itfetf.  PerstMeaee 
under  another  name.  This  is  the  lesson  Don  Juan  hw 
learnt  froin  his  phantasmagoric  dream.  He  has  seen  lift 
constantly  translormed,  but  never  destroyed.  Each  dealk 
was  a  new  birth  ;  each  new  delusion  a  fresh  effort  of  tralk 
Beyond  eveiy  deeeption  and  change  there  ia  aomelhii^ 
that  doea  not  deceive  or  pass  awav.  The  long  experience 
of  mutation  forces  on  us  the  belief  in  permanence  as  in 
underlying  condition  and  lasting  resnlt. 

A  final  transformation  is  at  hand.  Some  silent  impulse 
compels  edifice  into  edifice ;  the  mti^onn  into  the  rf<->ntE«; 
the  restless  life  into  a  blank  teveritj/  of  death  and  peact. 

What  form  does  the  gigantic  unity  assume?  .  It  is  that 
of  a  Druid  monument  which  religion  has  levelled  with  the 
ground,  because  simple-hearted  superstition  still  honored  it 
with  the  profane  rites  of  a  once  conscious  worship.  A  fiuag 
of  primitive,  world-wide,  mystico-malerial  significance. 
Ignorance  feels  tbe  meaning  of  tlie  gaunt  colossus,  bat 
learning  fails  to  decipher  it. 

"  Magnificently  maiaed 
Indeed,  those  msmmoth stones,  piled  by  the  Protoplosl 
Temple-wise  in  my  dream  I  beyond  compare  with  laneiL 
Which,  solid  lookinc  late,  bad  left  no  least  reiDains 
r  the  bald  and  blank,  now  sole  usurper  of  the  plains 
Of  heaven,  diversiHud  and  beautiful  before. 
And  yet  simplicily  appeared  to  speak  no  more 
Nor  less  to  me  ibsn  epoko  the  compoand.    At  the  cora. 
One  and  no  other  word,  aa  in  the  crust  of  taie, 
Whispered,  which,  audible  thFough  the  transitioQ'^taiei, 
Was  no  loud  ntteiance  in  even  the  ultimate 
Dispoiinre.    For  ai  some  imperial  chord  sabiista, 
Steadily  nndertiea  Ibe  accidental  mists 
Of  music  springing  thence,  that  ran  their  maxy  race 
Around,  and  Kiak,  alsorbed,  back  to  the  triad  base-^ 
So,  out  of  that  one  word,  each  variant  rose  and  fell 
And  left  Ibe  same,  '  All's  change,  but  permanence  as  welL'  " 

By  a  natural  tranfiition,  Don  Juan  returns  to  his  own  ex- 
periences, carrying  with  him  the  newly  acquired  convictioa, 
that,  as  permanence  is  tbe  highest  law  of  life,  self-control- 
ling constancy  must  be  its  highest  freedom,  and  tlterrfan 
its  best  happiness.  And  fae  bemoans  bis  mistakea  and  fel- 
lies in  the  tone  of  one  who  at  least  desires  to  be  convinced 
of  them.  He  need  not  have  thus  surrendered,  unless  1» 
chose  to  do  BO.  He  mi«ht  have  argued  that  in  bis  case,  aa 
in  that  of  humanity  at  Isrfie,  true  permanence  lay  in  Use 
continued  possibility  of  feeling,  and  not  in  the  persistence 
ofanyoneofitsmodes.  But  the  closing  pas;ea  ofFifine" 
give  stronger  reasons  for  constancy  than  the  fact  that  is 
nature  nothing  dies  ;  and  we  quota  one  passage  from  Dtv 
Juan's  final  confession,  as  expressing  tiie  strangest  atwo- 

ment  in  ita  &vot  which  pure  philosophy  can  aflbi^ : 

"  Bis  problem  posed  aright 
Waa —  '  From  the  civen  point  evolve  tte  infinite  ! ' 
Not  — 'Spend  tbyselfin  space,  endeavoring  to  joint 
Together,  and  lo  make  iuflnite^  point  and  point'  " 

He  recognizes  inconstancy  as  a  waste  of  life.  Btit  Ae 
end  is  not  yet  come.  Elvire  and  her  husband  have  rau^bed 
the  door  of  home.    Her  palenesi  strikes  him  with  a  Buddbn 
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terror.  He  entreati  her  not  to  vanUh  from  the  repealing 
■miKr,  to  give  him  the  hand  that  shall  wtirfj  him  she  is 
•tUl  present  in  the  flesh.  We  may  suppoM  ihat  the  haod 
is  regUDed,  and  the-  hasbuid  resssurea.  He  propoBes  to 
dnv  a  picture  of  their  future  life,  and  the  conjugal  happi- 
ness to  which  he  has  once  more  Borrendered  bimself,  and 
Mtirizes  it  10  unmercifully  by  the  description  that  the  en- 
sidag  catastrophe  ttecomes  a  matter  of  course.  He  liahitu- 
ally  walks  witli  one  hand  open  behind  him.  It  suddenly 
sppeara  that  BOmebody  haa  profited  by  the  opportunity  and 
supped  a  letter  under  the  glove.  Some  misCaka  has  arisen 
oat  of  the  very  large  gift  with  which  be  owns  to  having  re- 
iiered  the  pleading  emptiness  of  Fifine's  tambourine. 
"Ob,  threaten  no  fortwell!  Sre  minutes  shall  suffice 
To  clear  [be  matter  np.     I  go,  and  in  a  trice 


We  may  conclude  Ibat  the  wont  baa  happened,  tor  we 
od  our  hero,  in  the  epilogue  entitled  "  The  Householder," 
Expiating  his  vagaries  in  lonely  respectability,  when  the 
wile,  whose   love  was  stronger  than   death,  suddenly  re- 


^ipears  and  carries  off  Che  subdued  if  oot  converted 

to  his  final  conjugal  rest.     They  wind  up  by  composing 

tbeir  joint  epitaph,  of  which  the  last  iine,  suggested  by  El- 


i's ghost,  is  perhaps  a  true  summary  of  ^ 

belief;  Laoe  it  all  and  Death  i»  naught. 
If  this  singular  tissue  of  truth   and  sophistry  hab  any 


had  not  been  written.  The  setf-ridicule  of  the  hero's  final 
ucapade  adds  considerably  to  the  dramaUc  effect  of  the 
poem,  and  is  perhaps  a  necessary  result  of  the  serio-comic 
tpiric  in  which  it  was  conceived,  but  it  leaves  an  impression 
iiMie  the  less  unpleasant  for  the  slight  relation  it  probably 
besre  to  any  definite  purpose  of  the  author's  mind.  The 
TKe  of  Ehirea  perhaps  need  a  lesson  ;  they  are  sometimes 
■hort-sighied  and  intolerant,  and  disposed  to  exact  a  majc- 
inuug  (rf  fidelity  in  return  for  a  minimum  of  charms ;  but 
tbey  have  some  virtues  and  many  sorrows,  and  we  wish  Mr. 
BniwaiQg  had  etveu  to  the  attractions  of  hb  typical  wife, 
just  the  addeil  degree  of  pungency  or  of  sweetness  that 
*Dald  havi:  ensured  her  husband's  devotion  at  least  for 
foDr-and-twenty  hours  longer.  In  his  more  direct  advocacy 
of  free  love,  he  almost  disarms  criticism;  for  he  treats  the 
fubject  with  a  large  simplicity,  which  places  it  outride 
morality,  if  not  beyond  it ;  while  the  fi»nkly  pagan  wor- 
■hip  which  he  dedicates  to  material  beauty  is  leavened  by 
sQ  the  mystic  idealism  of  a  semi-ChriEtian  belief.  The 
bllf-religious  language  of  Don  Jilan's  amorous  effusions  has, 
*Cleasl,a  relative  truth  to  Mr.' Browning's  mind.  If  it  wore 
otherwise,  ••  FIfine  at  the  Fair  "  would  be  more  easy  to  un- 
dentaod,  and  also  leas  wrath  the  understanding. 

We  must  not,  however,  consider  it  as  the  mere  discussion 
if  one  question  of  social  morality,  or  even  one  aspect  of 
the  emotional  life.  It  is,  from  the  author's  point  of  view, 
an  epitome  of  human  eaislence.  The  •wide  range  of  feeling 
sod  reflection  that  is  evoked  by  the  slight  incidents  of  the 
poem,  redeems  its  doubtiiil  tendency  and  often  cynical  tone, 
ud  converts  what  would  otherniBe  be  a  mere  satire  upon 
life  into  a  semi-serious  but  poetic  study  of  it.  Mr.  Brown- 
Ug*!  theories  contain  nothing  that  is  intrinsically  new. 
Tbey  relate  to  subjects  upon  which  too  much  has  been  said 
and  too  little  cnn  be  discovered;  but  they  possess  a  novelty 
which  is  peculiarly  their  own  —  the  novelty  of  a  poetic 
eonceptiDu  of  philosophic  truth.  He  is  oot  a  systematic 
philosophic  reasoner ;  but  his  powerful  intuitions  (nticipatA 
the  rcEutls  of  the  most  abstract,  and  also  the  most  opposite 
processes  of  thought.  His  genius  is  purely  metaphysical; 
bnt  in  his  unflinching  generalization  of  the  elemental  facts 
of  existence,  and  in  Ms  clear  perception  of  all  that  is  sub- 
jective in  oar  moral  and  tethestic  life,  he  joins  issue  with  the 
most  positive  thinkers  of  our  day.  His  philosophy  is  too 
hybrid  to  be  accepted  by  any  purely  reasoning  mind.  No 
nch  mind  uotild  have  produced  it  But  the  contradictions 
of  philoiophv  must  resolve  themselves  iu  the  highest  poetic 
•yntheiis  of  life,  and  the  poetic  truthfulness  of  Mr.  Brown- 


repro , ,  , 

productive  power.  Herein  lies  the  excuse,  not  only  for  hit 
subjective  intricacies  and  conflicting  currents  of  tliought, 
but  for  the  poetic  form  in  which  he  chooses  to  cast  them. 
To  use  the  langu^e  of  a  modem  French  philosopher,  h« 
thinks  in  images  and  not  in  formuloi,  and  the  language  of 


meaning  it  is  compelled  to  cury.  That  his  poetry  is  ooca- 
Bionally  tortured  into  something  less  than  prose,  is  a  fact 
which  hiB  warmest  friends  cannot  deny ;  but  those  who  as- 
sert that  his  poetry  is  always  prose  cannot  have  read  the 
smallest  half  of  what  be  has  written.  In  his  argumentative 
passages,  his  verse  often  grates  upon  the  ear ;  in  his  most 
tender  moods  it  does  not  always  caress  it ;  but  it  adapts  it- 
self with  vigorous  elasticity  to  every  modulation  of  feeling, 
and  no  poet  has  echoed  more  truly  the  entire  rauie  of  hu- 
man emotions  from  tho  fine, fainl,  fugitive  Jirst  oftSl  to  their 
loudest  utterances  in  the  harmonies  or  the  discords  of  life. 

Some  of  Mr.  Browning's  readers  have  seen  in  him  more 
than  a  poet  and  a  thinker.  Thev  have  invested  him  with 
the  character  of  moralist  We  do  not  think  snch  a  term 
could  be  justly  applied  to  him  at  any  period  of  his  literary 
career.  He  is  a  moral  writer  in  so  far'that  he  strives  to 
promote  a  true  knowledge  of  life.  He  teaches  morality  aa 
life  itself  teaches  it,  by  allowing  the  right  to  plead  its  own 
caase ;  but  he  does  not  always  distinct^  advocate  the  right 
He  is  an  ardent  cfaampion  of  truth ;  but  truth  means  for 
him  tlie  uncompromising  self-assertion  of  vice  as  well  aa  of 
virtue.  He  is  warm  in  his . denunciatbn  of  injustice;  but 
his  justice  as  often  identifies  him  with  the  pleader  as  with 
the  judge,  "  Fifine  at  the  Fair  "  will  certainly  remain  one 
of  his  most  interesting  works ;  it  is  perhaps  that  in  which 
the  greatest  wealth  ofimagety  b  combined  with  the  greatest 
depui  of  thought;  but  it  is  surely  also  his  least  moral ;  not 
by  reason  of  Ok  tendencies  we  have  ab^ady  discussed ;  not 
because  it  sacrifices  Elvire  to  Fifine,  or  assarts  the  natural 
law  by  which  we  oscillate  between  both  ;  bnt  because  all 
its  argument  is  carried  on  from  an  egoistic  point  of  view,, 
such  as  Mr.  Brownmg  does  not  habitually  assume.  His 
hero  investigates  all  things  with  exclusive  reference  to  hie 
individual  good ;  his  Ibeory  of  love  is  one  of  absolute  t^m- 
pathy ;  but  his  theory  of  life  takes  no  account  of  any  pains 
or  pleasures  but  bis  own.  Self  is  the  central  idea  of  Mr, 
Browning's  philosophy,  as  the  love  which  tends  to  the  com- 
pletion cf  self  is  in  the  present  work  the  central  idea  of  his 
Ksthetics.  &it  no  one  has  a  deeper  reverence  for  the  love 
which  annihilates  self;  few  perhaps  are  so  capable  of  feel- 
ing it,  and  if  he  had  chancea  to  write  in  another  mood  he 
might  have  advocated  such  self-annihilation  as  the  crown- 
ing glpry  of  the  individual  life.  His  instincts  are  abso- 
\iUi\y  religions.  His  imagination  treasures  the  idea  of  each 
separate  human  spirit  in  all  its  transcendent  mysterions- 
ness.  He  hates  the  scientific  mode  of  thought  which  merges 
the  individual  in  the  group,  and  reduces  the  action  of  the 
mind  to  the  operation  of^  general  laws.  Even  whilst  he 
asserts  the  development  of  die  most  complex  emotions  from 
the  simplest  instincts  of  life,  he  refuses  to  admit  the  usual 
premises  or  the  usual  conclusions  of  such  a  belief.  Be 
accepts  all  the  conditions  of  an  abstract  morality ;  it  is  only 
through  the  wilfulness  of  creative  genius  that  he  can  iden- 
tify himself  with  a  nature  which  recognizes  no  morality  but 
Bjpediency  in  the  selfish  sense  of  the  word.  His  Don 
Juan  approaches  to  a  certain  phase  of  the  German  spirit 
in  bis  estimation  of  the  uses  of  life.  There  is  something 
Goetheesque  in  his  idea  of  the  just  subservience  of  its  euc- 
cessive  experiences  to  the  development  of  every  truly  self- 
eonsciouB  mind ;  but  his  egotism  is  even  less  ingenuous  than 
that  of  Goethe,  because  he  is  the  outcome  of  a  later  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  stimulated  to  a  still  keener  consciousness  of  self 
by  the  greater  power  and  more  frequent  opportunity  of 
anomalous  and  complex  sensation. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  these  considerations  lie 
outside  the  special  chun  and  special  merit  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's works.-wWe  only  desire  to  prove  that  though  he 
teaches  many  things  in  bis  own  way,  he  teaches  none  with 
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the  oUracC  ulm  waA  in  the  dinwt  mkaner  ol'  a  nioritliit. 
lite  attempt  to  prare  him  vhat  he  U  not,  can  on\y  coaliiiM 
the  pen.'eptioD  cn'what  he  ii;  snd  to  modir^  even  in  the 
•BDH  of  improvement  an  origiaalitr  to  marked  a»  his, 
would  be  to  deitror  it*  psychological  Talue  an  1  even  its 
•ducstive  force.  Mr.  Browning  does  not  think  for  ui ;  he 
only  stir*  ui  into  UuDking  for  ourselTe*.  In  ever/  mood 
of  the  heart  or  mind,  we  may  torn  to  him  for  a/mpathy, 
but  he  will  not  help  us  to  organiie  what  we  think  or  what 
we  feei.    Let  ni  not  expect  this,  and  ha  will  not  disap- 


TONTI  AND  TONTINES. 


A  TXAR  or  two  ago,  the  alteotion  of  the  public — wof 
■ocb  portions  of  the  pnblic  ai  are  likely  to  hoard  a  little 
oa]dta[  ready  for  inTeitment  —  was  inTiied  to  a  scheme  in 
which  a  somewhat  nn&miliar  word  was  employed.  This 
word  was  Tontine.  Many  a  reader,  when  ■ca'nning  the 
columns  of  the  daily  papers,  pondered  within  himself  what 
this  word  might  mean.  Is  it  the  name  of  a  man  ;  or  of  a 
place  1  or  of  a  commodity ;  or  of  a  system ;  or  of  a  procens  ? 
Tbat  it  had  to  do  with  money,  was  clear  eDoniHi.  The 
Alexandra  Palace  mid  Park,  at  Muiwell  U111,  were  to  pass 
to  a  new  proprietorship;  the  capital  for  completing  the 
purchase  was  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  Tontine;  and  the 
terms  of  the  Tontine  were  set  forth  as  heingTarorable  to 
investors.  Of  course,  therefore,  the  Stock  clxehange  is 
familiar  with  the  oatnre  of  Tontine.  But  it  happens  that 
the  Stock  Exchange  has  rarely  to  do  with  the  system, 
which  is  seldom  practically  adopted  in  our  day. 

'Hie  nature  of  Tontines  may  be  best  ^wn  by  tracing 
their  history. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  Cardinal 
Hasarin  had  the  whole  government  and  diplomacy  of 
France  practically  in  his  hands,  an  Italian,  named  IjOrenzo 
Tooti,  was  in  his  service,  either  as  secretary,  or  in  some 
other  confidential  capacity.  'I  he  canlioai  wai  at  that  time 
unpopular,  on  account  of  some  of  his  measures;  the  public 
were  in  an  ill-humor  for  paying  taxes;  and  money  was 
wanted  for  national  purposes.  Tonti  laid  before  Maxarin 
ft  scheme  for  obtaining  an  immediate  command  of  money, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  pleasing  the  people  with  ihe. 
exdiement  of  possibly  attainable  riches.  The  cardinal 
assented  to  the  plan;  but  the  parliament  refused  to  sane- 
lion  it;  and  this  refusal,  in  spite  of  the  raat  power  wielded 
by  Hasarin,  was  conclusive.  What  became  of  Tonti  is 
not  quite  clear.  It  would  appear  that,  clinging  to  a  pet 
theory,  be  proposed  the  adoption  of  it,  time  after  time,  to 
Tarions  bodies  in  want  of  immediate  money.  We  read  of 
ft  as  a  means  for  nusing  capital  to  build  a  bridge  ovvr  the 
Seine;  and  as  a  proposed  mode  for  enabling  tlie  poor 
clurrf  to  pay  off  their  debts.  But  the  French  did  not  take 
kindly  to  it.  Hazsrin  was  an  Italian,  and  so  was  Tonti; 
the  unpopularity  of  the  one  reacted  unfavorably  on  the 
other;  and  when  a  Bobri<|aet  was  applied  to  the  scheme, 
derived  from  the  name  ot  its  inventor,  ridicule  was  added 
to  diatrusL 

More  than  forty  years  elapsed  before  a  Tontine  was 
realljr  established  on  a  large  scale.  Louis  tbo  Fourteenth, 
requiring  money  for  the  League  of  Augsburg,  resolved 
to  raise  it  by  Tonti's  plan,  or  by  a  method  baaed  on 
that  plan;  and  the  year  16S9  witnessed  the  realization 
of  the  idea  bj  the  establishment  of  a  Tontine  Royale,  the 
word  Tontine  being  no  longer  regarded  as  a  disparaging 

The  principle  of  the  syatem  may  now  be  explained.  A 
Tontine  is  a  sort  of  tottery  of  annuities,  a  compound  of  the 
two;  or  rather,  an  investment  in  which  lottery,  life 
annuity,  and  survivorship  are  all  concerned.  It  does  not 
resemble  a  life  insurance,  seeing  that  it  is  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  insurer,  whereas  a  life  insurani'e  is  for  those 
who  come  afler  him.  There  must  always  be  a  large  body 
of  persons  concerned,  whom  we  may  for  convenience  call 
Tontincers ;  and  these  persona  form  a  society  or  club,  to 
which  DO  new  mbmben  can  be  admitted,    'ili^  all  begin 
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by  purchaain^jaharea  at  a  definite  price;  and  they  an  mMta 
receive  a  definila  interest  for  their  mosey  —  definite,  ibat 
is,  in  its  latality  or  aggregate ;  but  the  interest  grows  yearly 
to  individual  members  ;  and  herein  consists  the  peculiariqr 
of  the  plan.  When  a  member  dies,  hb  share  does  not  faD 
to  his  widow,  child,  or  representative,  but  goes  to  the  other 
membera,  among  whom  it  is  eqnalty  divided.  When 
another  member  dies,  another  bonus  comes  in  the  aaina 
way  to  the  survivias  members ;  and  so  on,  one  after 
another;  the  death  of  any  member  b«ng  to  this  extent 
beneficial'  to  those  who  are  left.  Hie  Iwrrower  or  apeco- 
lalor  who  established  the  Tontine  Is  not  released  from  hi* 
liabilities  by  these  successive  deaths;  he  pays  the  saaM 
total  sum  every  year  as  interest  on  the  totu  amount ;  and 
is  not  immediately  interested,  for  better  or  for  worse,  by 
the  death  of  Jacques  Bonhomme  or  Client  Delorme. 
The  sarvivors  reap  the  benefit,  not  by  an  immediate  boon 
in  cash,  nor  by  a  rise  in  the  nominal  value  of  their  share*, 
but  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest.  If,  for  instance,  ft 
Tontine  of  ten  persons  advance  one  hundred  pounds  each 
to  a  borrower  at  five  per  cent.,  he  pays  fifty  pounds  a  year 
interest,  five  pounds  to  each ;  when  one  dies,  the  fifty 
pounds  goes  to  nine  persons  instead  of  ten ;  when  a  aecead 
dies,  it  goes  to  eight  pereons,  and  is  equivalent  to  six  and 
a  quarter  per  cent ;  and  so,  as  they  die  off  one  by  one,  the 
last  survivor  will  receive  the  wtiole  of  the  fifty  pounds 
equivalent,  of  course,  to  fifty  per  cent  for  his  motMy. 
IVinti  was  some  two  centuries  earlier  than  Mr.  Darwin ; 
yet  he  virUially  adopted  Darwin's  law  of  the  Survival  of 
the  Fittest ;  the  Tontineer  who  survives  all  his  companions 
may,  in  a  monetary  sense,  be  considend  the  fitteat ;  he 
takes  alt  which  they  would  have  taken,  and  becomes  heir 
to  the  whole  of  them. 

But  now  comes  an  important  matter  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Every  member  wishes  to  live  as  long  as  he  can ; 
and  withoat  necessarily  being  cruel  or  heartless,  wishes  hi* 
co-members  to  die  as  soon  as  they  can.  It  is  the  vay 
motive  which  induced  him  to  select  this  kind  of  investment. 
Now  the  probable  future  lene<h  of  a  man's  life  dependa, 
other  things  being  equst,  on  his  present  age.  If  he  is  now 
(say)  twenty-five,  his  expectation  of  life  (in  the  langn^e 
of  the  insurance  offices)  is  greater  than  that  of  a  man  of 
thirty ;  his  chance  is  greater,  in  this  year  1973,  of  living 
to  see  the  year  1900,  for  instance.  And  a.  man  now  thir^ 
has  a  greater  chance  than  one  now  thirty-five  ;  and  so  on. 
Therefore  a  Tontineer  has  a  special  advantage  if  all  his 
brother  roemliers  are  older  than  himself ;  the  stscertained 
law  of  mortality  (which  is  wonderfully  uniform  year  afier 
year)  points  to  a  probability  that  he  will  survive  then 
all:  "probability"  being,  of  coune,  used  strictly  in  this 

On  the  other  hnnd,  a  Tontineer  lies  under  a  special  dis- 
advantage if  all  hii  brother  memlwr*  are  younger  thaft 
himself;  the  expectstion  of  life,  the  benefit  of  survivorships 
are  against  him.  The  two  opposite  extremes  being  equally 
unfair,  wo  at  once  see  that  a  society  of  Tontincera  ought 
■II  to  tie  of  the  same  age,  or  as  nearly  so  aa  can  be  attained 
in  practite.  If  the  applicants  for  shares  are  of  Tarieus 
HKes,  the  whole  Tontine  might  be  divided  into  a  nnmlia 
of  partial  Tontines,  each  farming  a  distinct  class,  for  per- 
sons at  or  about  a  particular  age.  There  might,  for  in. 
stance,  be  class  A  for  persons  at  or  about  twrntv,  clas  B 
for  (hose  at  or  aliout  twenty.five,  and  so  on  ;  the  borrower, 
for  obvious  reasons,  offering  a  smaller  rate  of  interest  le 
the  class  containing  the  younger  lives :  and  the  memben 
taking  no  immediate  concern  in  any  other  class  than  that 
to  which  they  severally  belong. 

A  Tontine  may  end  in  one  or  other  of  several  way^ 
without  departing  from  the  main  principle.  The  liorTower 
may  arrange  that  ho  or  his  descendants  shall  pay  baik 
the  whole  of  the  loan  to  the  last  survivor;  the  interest 
meanwhile  tieing  at  or  not  much  above  the  market  rat» 
Or  the  loan  may  not  be  repaid  at  all ;  in  which  case  tha 
interest  is  higher  in  rate,  so  aa  to  include  a  sinking  fund  in 
reality  if  not  in  name.  The  money  may  be  for  the  abacK 
lute  purchase  of  property,  and  not  merely  a  loan;  the 
property  reverting  to  the  last  survivor.    Another  form  a 
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Uutia  which  the  Toadne  Ii  to  termtaate  in  a  particulwr 
year,  »pecifi«d  st  th»  ontMt,  whatever  maj  be  the  number 
of  memben'  deathi  in  the  InCerral ;  in  thi«  case  the  trans- 
■ctioD  hai  in  it  (omethiiig  of  the  a«tiire  of  a  tenDinable 
annuity. 

We  ihall  DOW  tee  that  the  sereral  Tontloei  wortb  notic- 
ing illustrate  these  varieties  of  operation  in  dilTerent  ways 
and  degrees.  When  Tonti  broaght  out  hit  Srst  prapo^ 
in  IGSa,  it  presented  the  form  of  a  labBCription  of  twenty- 
five  million  livres.  The  French  livre  of  thoM  days  was 
3bb]  in  value  to  the  present  franc,  about  twentr-five  of 
lieh  equal  one  EngitBh  sovereign ;  therefore,  tne  sub- 
icrlption  was  for  one  niillion  sterling.  The  subscribers  or 
Tontinoars  were  to  be  grouped  in  tan  classes,  according  to 
ages  ;  the  first  class  comprising  the  ages  from  two  to  seven 
yean,  the  second  from  seven  to  fourteen,  the  third  from 
rouTtaea  to  twenty-one,  and  so  on  to  the  tenth  class,  which 
was  to  comprise  all  ages  from  sixty-three  upwards.  All 
•like  were  to  subscribe  three  hundred  livres  each,  but  the 
rate  of  interest  was  to  depend  on  the  class.  This  scheme, 
however,  as  we  have  said,  failed  to  obtuu  legislative  sane- 

When  Lonii  the  Fourteenth  authorized  the  establish- 
nent  of  the  Tontine  of,16S9,  the  Tontineers  were  divided 
into  Iburteen  classes,  to  admit  of  a  more  equitable  group- 
ing acconling  to  ages.  The  first  class  comprised  cUldren 
wider  five  year*  or  age,  the  second  thoi  '  -  -  - 
the  third  those  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and 


payable  until 


limit.  The  inUrest 
every  one  of  the  Tontineers  was  dead  . 
ticoUr  year  named  when  it  was  to  cease.  The  limit 
assumed  ttiis  form  —  that  a  maximum  annual  amount  of 
interest  was  named,  beyond  which  no  Tontineers  ehould 
receive,  let  their  ages  be  what  they  might,  or  the  survivors 
as  few  as  they  might.  No  one  was  to  receive  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  livres  a  year  (which  was  considerably 
less  than  half  per  cent,  on  the  original  advance  of  tweuty- 
eigbt  millions),  even  if  he  were  the  last  and  only  survivor. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  government  hoped  to  reimburse 
themselves  for  the  "       *" '  "" 


percent- 


B  very  heavy  commencing  interest  of  ten 


This  mode  of  constmcting  a  Tontine  might  be  made  as 
equitable  as  any  other,  if  the  original  calculationi  were 
well  made ;  for  the  annual  rate  of  interest  when  the  oper- 
ation begins  ought  to  have  some  clear  relation  to  the 
mode  and  time  in  which  it  is  to  end.  There  seems  to 
have  been  something  wrong,  however ;  seeing  that  the  last 
•nrvivor  never  received  more  than  a  thiction  of  the  prom- 
ised hundred  thouaand  livres  a  year.  This  last  survivor 
was  Charlotte  Bonoechay  Barbier,  who  lived  to  see  her 
ninety-sixth  ^ear.  Old  Charlotte,  itho  wss  the  widow  of 
a  tnrgeoo,  did  not  receive  so  much  as  the  original  pro- 
■pectus  promised  ;  but  in  1726,  the  last  year  of  her  life, 
•Iw  certainly  might  regard  herself  as  a  lucky  woman,  con- 
ddering  the  large  sum  she  took  out  compared  with  the 
small  sum  ihe  paid  in  in  1689. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  nine  or  ten 
Tontines  in  France,  llie  latest  that  was  brought  forward 
br  tlie  goverumect  was  in  17^6;  the  most  important  of 
those  orjianized  by  other  parties  were  called  the  Caisse 
I^arge,  and  the  Compagnie  Royale  d'Assurance.  The 
Caiise  (fund  or  stock)  Lafarge,  was  founded  in  1759,  sup- 
pessed  in  .1770,  and  revived  in  1791.  The  Compagnie 
Boyale  d'Assurance  was  founded  in  1787.  Both  were 
based  on  erroneous  calculation's  and  reflations ;  and  be- 
came so  bad  that  they  were  put  an  end  U>  by  law.  The 
fint-named  of  these,  the  Caisse  Lafarge,  was  (he  largest 
Tontine  ever  known,  for  sixty  million  livres.  When 
ivaedin  1791,  it  was  so  warmly  advocated  by  Mirabeau 
in  the  National  Assembly,  that  the  French  public  sub- 
Kribed  all  the  money.    But  the  Galcalations  had  been  so 


glaringly  erraneous,  that  the  usual  law  of  mortalitv  conid 
not  possibly  have  permitted  the  promised  rate  of  interest 
to  be  paid ;  moreover,  the  management  was  so  bad,  that 
the  subscribers  never  received  even  common  simple  interest 
for  their  money ;  and  the  whole  affair  was  wrecked  during 
the  stormy  times  of  ihe  Revolution,  the  Republic,  the  Con- 
sulate, and  the  Empire.  The  other  Tontine  mentioned, 
the  Compagnie  Royale  d'Assurance,  had  nearly  as  dismal 
afitte. 

In  1819  the  French  legislature  passed  a  law  that  no 
Tontine  should  be  considered  valid  until  it  had  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  government. 

The  English  have  never  shown  so  much  tendency  as  the 
French  for  this  kind  of  investment  With  us,  the  deslrtt 
is  rather  to  lay  by  something  for  the  Itenefit  of  those  rela- 
tives whom  we  leave  behind  us,  than  to  provide  a  large 
personal  income  for  the  closing  years  of  our  own  individual 
lives.  There  have,  bowever,  been  several  Tontines  on 
this  side  of  the  English  Channel-  There  was  one  as  earlr 
as  1692  ;  and  several  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenta 
century.  There  were  three  in  Ireland,  in  1773,  1779,  and 
1.777,  established  by  three  separate  Acta  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament Altogether,  there  were  about  three  thousand  five 
hundred  members  enrolled  in  them.  Mr.  Finlaison,  actuaiy 
of  the  National  Debt,  has  within  the  last  few  years  ex- 
amined the  records  of  those  three  Tontines,  and  tabulated 
the  number  of  membera  who  died  in  each  year  ;  this  tabn.i 
lation  has  assisted  him  in  corroborating  or  correcting,  as 
the  case  might  be,  the  mortality  tables  and  life  tables  al- 
ready in  use. 

Some  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  three  Irish 
Tontines,  the  English  parliament  agreed  to  a  Tontine 
for  enabling  the  government  to  raise  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  in  two  thousand  shares  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  each.  In  1790,  the  Irish  Tontineers 
of  1773,  or  the  survivors  of  them,  found  that  they  were 
receiving  only  six  per  cent  for  their  money  after  seventeen 
years'  waiting  ;  either  the  members  had  died  off  very 
slowly,  or  (more  probeblv)  the  Tontine  had  been  founded 
on  some  erroneous  calculation  or  basis.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  last  survivor  of  a  Tontine  became  a  subject  of 
public  talk ;  and  his  good  fortune  helped  to  stimulate 
others  to  the  adoption  of  a  similarly  easy  way  of  making 
money;  seeing  that  ihe  only  work  for  a  man  to  do  in  Uie 
matter  was  to  live  as  long  as  he  possibly  could.  Thus,  a 
Mr.  Jennings,  the  last  survivor  of  one  of  the  eighteenth 


pounds  a  year,  the  produce  of  one  share  which  he  pur- 
chased in  middle  life. 

Hie  most  important  English  Tontine,  perhaps,  was  that 
of  1749.  It  was  for  one  million  sterling.  In  shares  of  one 
hundred  pounds  each.  The  members  were  grouped  Into 
lea  classes,  according  to  age ;  the  immediate  rate  of  inter- 
est was  made  to  vary  acctmling  to  age;  but  the  payment 
to  each  person  was  never  to  exceed  one  thousand  pound* 
a  year,  however  few  the  survivors  mi^ht  be-  In  all  these 
cases,  Tontineers  either  selected  their  own  Lves,  or  ap- 
pointed nominees  ;  and  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  be 
particular  concerning  birth,  baptismal  register,  death,  etc., 
as  a  means  of  knowing  which  Tontineer  or  Tontineers 
survived  at  a  particular  date.  The  public  did  not  take  to 
this  Tontine  of  1789  very  eagerly;  the  shares  were  not 
more  than  half  allotted  ;  and  the  government  had  to  fill 
up  (he  vacancy  by  other  means.  Whether  through  had 
calculation,  bad  management,  or  roguery,  few  subscribers 
seem  to  have  made  a  good  thing  of  it  Two  young  women, 
sisters,  took  a  share  each,  one  at  the  age  of  twenty,  the 
other  at  seventeen  ;  the  elder,  after  fifty-two  years  of  mem- 
bership, did  not  receive  more  than  eight  per  cent;  the 
other,  after  sixty-two  years,  not  more  than  fourteen  per 
cent.,  whereas  the  mortality  tables  would  have  pointed  to 
sums  vastly  larger. 

At  one  time,  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  the  subject 
of  a  Tontine,  with  Mr.  Cooke,  of  the  Exchequer  UfGce,  as 
manager.  A  story  is  told  tif  an  apothecary,  one  of.  the 
members  or  Tontineers,  who  was  always  asking  Mr.  Cooke 
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whether  taty  of  the  other  incmbera  had  departed,  express- 
ing  hii  dif appointment  by  «aying,  "  What  J  nobody  dead 
vett"  The  apothecary,  ms  matters  turned  out,  iras  the 
first  to  go. 

In  1 799,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  an  enlightened  encourager 
of  hnabandry  and  mral  economy,  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  joint  stock  company,  with  a  Tontine  capital  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  for  the  maintenance  of  experimen- 
tal scientific  ^ms.  There  were  to  be  ei^ht  arable  farms 
of  four  hundred  acres  each,  in  as  many  different  parts  of 
England ;  two  large  sheep  farms  ;  and  tea  plantations  of 
fi*e  hundred  acres  each.  The  TonUne  was  to  consist  of 
one  thousand  shares  of  fiAy  pounds  each,  and  was  to  con- 
tinue for  thirty  years ;  and  the  calculations  pointed  to  a 
greatly  improTed  property  to  be  shared  among  a  dimin- 
ished number  of  members  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  years. 
The  BU^estion  was,  we  believe,  never  realized. 

Many  hotels  and  commercial  buildings  have  been 


bouncing  sum  of  money  coming  to  the  last 


d  with  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park.  We  will 
briefly  explain  it  here,  without  offering  any  opinion  of  the 
proprietorship  or  projects.  The  Alexandra  Park  and  Pal- 
kce  Company,  in  1971,  advertised  a  scheme  for  diposing 
of  the  property  to  another  company,  to  be  founded  with  a 
somewhat  similar  name.  The  new  purchasers  intended  to 
make  many  changes  and  improvements,  calculated  to  estab- 
lisb  within  the  palace  a  museum  of  science,  school  of  art, 
art  union,  picture  gallery,  concert  and  orchestral  meetings, 
and  many  of  the  lighter  attractions  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
stamp  \  while  the  park,  after  setUng  »part  a  mai^nal  por- 
tion for  villa  residences,  was  to  he  laid  out  in  archery 
grounds,  cricket  grounds,  croquet  miunds,  gardens,  car- 
riage drives,  and  a  race-course.  For  these  purposes  a 
Tontine  was  to  be  formed,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  shares  or  "  rights  "  of  one  guinea  each.  It 
was  one  of  those  Tontines  which  terminate  at  a  specified 
date,  not  of  those  which  last  until  the  whole  of  the  mem- 
bers are  dead.  In  this  case  it  was  to  terminate  in  1886, 
having  a  currency  or  existence  of  fifteen  years.  All  the 
*  Tontioeors,  or  their  nominees,  who  survived  to  that  date, 
would  then  become  owners  of  the  palace,  park,  and  all 
they  contained,  sharing  the  rights  of  the  deceased  members 
as  well  as  their  own.  What  proportion,  out  of  a  given 
number  of  persons,  are  likely  to  die  in  fifteen  years,  de- 
pends chieflv  on  the  predt  '  "  "    ' ' 


;e  of  roung  lives  or  of  old 

rthep 
ried  out,  young  men  and  women  would  have  had  a  bettei 


lives  ;  but  too  scheme  made  no  stipulation 

and  therdbre  we  only  know  that  if^the  plan  had  been  c 


chance  than  those  of  middle  age,  as  members.  There 
%  peculiar  provision  whereby  each  Tontineer  was  to  De 
shielded  from  loss — or  rather,  his  representatives,  if  he 
died  during  the  currency  of  the  Tontine,  would  receive 
twenty  shilUngs  for  the  guinea  he  had  paid  in,  or  as  many 
times  twenty  shillings  as  he  had  paid  guineas.  To  effect 
this,  the  company  had  made  a  contract  with  an  insurance 
office,  who  undertook  to  give  a  life  insurance  of  one  pound 
for  a  premium  of  one>diilling,  conditional  on  the  Ton- 
tineers,  or  their  nominees,  being  not  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand in  number,  and  on  their  ages  being  between  ten  years 
and  thirty  years.  (A  cautious  stiptdation  this,  seeing  that 
young  persons  between  ten  and  twenty  are  found  to  have 
a  greater  expectation  of  life  than  children  under  ten,  owing 
to  (he  fatal  effects  of  infantile  and  children's  diseases ; 
while  adults  between  twenty  and  thirty  have  a  greater 
expectation  than  those  of  more  advanced  ages  :  the  fewer 
the  deaths,  tbe_ better  for  the  insurance  office.)  The  pub- 
lic, howcTer,  did  not  apply  in  sufficient  number  to  form  the 
Tontine,  and  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  Any  later 
project  lor  utilizing  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

To  conclude.    If  we  conceive  a  Tontine  to  be 


LITERARY  FRIVOLlTIEa 

TJtilitt  is  not  always  the  chief  object  of  literary  libnr, 
and  neither  is  "  value  received  "  always  its  aim  and  end; 
for  in  this  kind  of  woik,  as  in  other  kinds,  difficulty  ud 
expectant  applause  is  frequently  a  great  iaeentive.  Witk 
many  writers,  more  partit'ularly  in  former  times,  Tarioo) 
curious  styles  of  composition  were  much  in  &vor :  one,  l<x 
example,  would  have  a  predilection  for  composing  veracs 
with  the  omission  in  each  stanza  of  a  particular  letter; 
others  would  write  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  their  writtogi 
to  be  read  from  the  end  to  the  beginning  of  the  line,w 
vict  vena,  as  the  reader  chose ;  while  a  third,  again,  vexed 
himself  in  the  composition  of  ^literative,  or,  pertiaps,  aa»- 
grammatic  poetry.  Another  class  of  literary  triflers,  among 
others,  minht  be  named  —  those  who  chose  to  diipUj  a 
microscopic  skill  by  writing  so  small  that  their  wwk  if- 
peared  to  the  naked  eye  o  ■■..-. 
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lity  of  these  kinds,  so  lar  from  being  discouraged,  wu 
pleasurably  indulged  in  by  some  of  the  best  anciesl 
s,  of  whom  might  have  been  expected  other  and  bH- 


.^  I.  Take  as  an  instance  of  one  of  these  literary  fiv 
voUties,  for  which  the  author  seldom,  if  ever,  receives  eithe 
fame  or  emolnment,  many  of  the  works  of  Lope  de  T^ 
—  works  now  never  heard  of,  and,  perhaps,  better  so,  Hice 
many  of  them  were  of  a  character  unworthy  of  their  autlMT. 
The  Spanish  poet  vrrote  no  less  than  1,800  jilays,  of  which 
only  about  a  fifth  occupy  a  place  in  the  hteratuie  of  bis 
coujitry ;  and  among  his  other  writings,  were  five  novela, 
from  eadi  of  which  one  of  the  five  vowels  were  exclnde<i  a 
conceit  which  must  have  cost  their  author  considerable 
labor.  Of  this  kind  of  literary  work,  which  has  bPMl  , 
called  lipogrammatic,  there  have  been  many  instances ;  Trv- 
phiodorus,  for  example,  composed  a  Greek  Diad,  from  va 
first  book  of  which  the  letter  a  was  excluded  ;  the  second 
book  excluded  b,  and  so  on  throughout  the  alphabet  in  ine- 
cession.  Pindar,  too,  wrote  an  ode  from  which  he  omitl«d 
the  letter  s ;  and  Fulgentius,  a  monk,  performed  a  similar 
feat  to  that  of  Tryphiodorus  in  the  sixth  centuiy.  It  Im 
been  recorded  aleo  of  a  Persian  poet  that  he  read  a  pom 
to  the  king  in  which  the  letter  a  was  altogether  excluded; 
but  his  royal  highness  speedily  wearied  of  hearing  it,  and 
instead  of'^complimenting  tbe  poet  upon  his  skill  and  inge- 
nuity, bluntly  recommended  that  all  the  other  letterssbould 
be  sent  to  keep  company  with  the  exiled  a. 

In  relation  to  those  who  have  chosen  to  exert  IhemselvM 
in  the  way  of  microscopic  writing,  the  fact  that  the  "Ilisd' 
of  Homer  has  been  in  so  small  a  compass  as  to  be  wholly  m- 
closed  in  a  nutshell,  has  been  often  referred  to  as  one  <£ 
those  things  which  would  require  to  be  seen  ere  it  coald 
be  believed.  However  doubtful  such  a  feat  may  appear,  it 
is  certain  that  one  Huet,  who  at  first  thought  it  imposBible, 
demonstrated  by  experiment  that  it  could  be  done.  A 
piece  of  vellum,  10  inches  in  length,  and  8  wide,  would  hold 
2S0  lines,  each  line  coata.ining  90  verses,  and  thus  filling 
both  sides  of  the  vellum,  19,000,  the  whole  number  of  verses 
in  the  " Iliad,"  could  be  written  upon  it;  and  this  piece 
of  vellum,  folded  compactly,  would  go  easily  into  the  shell 
of  a  walnut.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  find  nowadays 
writing  of  a  still  more  minute  character  than  this,  seeing 
that  the  Ten  Commandments  have  been  written  in  a  coo- 
pass  small  enough  to  be  covered  by  a  sixpence.  There  is  a 
portr^t  of  Queen  Anne  in  the  British  Museum,  on  wbicb 
appear  a  number  of  minute  lines  and  scratches,  which,  when 
examined  through  a  microscope,  are  shown  to  be  tbe  entin 
contents  of  a  small  folio  hook,  which  the  librarian  has  io 
his  possession.  A  similar  effort  in  the  way  of  microscojw 
calligraphy  was  some  years  ago  discovered  in  London  by  a 
gentleman  who  bad  bought  at  a  sale  a  pen-and-ink  porlnit 
of  Alexander  Pope,  surrounded  by  a  design  in  scroIl-woA. 
Examining  it  through  a  glass,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  dis- 
cover the  artist's  name,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  tb* 
fine  lines  in  the  surrounding  scroll  were  nothing  less  than  a 
life  of  the  poet,  so  minutely  transcribed  as  only  to  be  legibl* 
by  the  aid  of  a  magnifier.  This  was  an  evident  imitation  of 
a  similar  effort  in  the  way  of  portraiture  which  was  at  oH 
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time  in  a  libraiy  at  Oxford,  where  a  head  of  Charlea  I.  wu 
dn«n  in  minute  characters,  bo  fine  as  to  resemble  the  lioea 
of  an  engraving  but  which,  when'  closely  examined,  were 
(bund  to  be  the  Book  of  Paalms,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord'a 
Prayer.  One  other  inatance  of  this  kind  ha»  been  recorded 
of  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Riehelieu,  which  appears  on  the 
title-page  of.  a  French  woA;  the  Cardinal's  head  ia  sur- 
niunde<i  by  a  glory  of  forty  rayg,  each  ray  containing  the 
Dime  of  a  French  Academician. 
While  thus  some  one  would  exercise   their   skill   in  a 

Sciet  of  manual  dexterity,  others  would  write  verses  in 
tastic  and  grotesqoe  shapes  —  a  style  of  composition 
wliich  wEU  exceedingly  popular  at  one  time  in  France,  as 
veil  as  in  our  own  country.  The  forms  of  a  bottle,  a  glass, 
or  a  lady's  (an  were  imitated,  and  this  wa«  done  by  length- 
ening or  shortening  the  lines  as  required,  though  with  sad 
detriment  to  the  verse.  Where  the  design  was  a  bottle,  a 
ntunber  of  short  lines  would  go  to  form  the  neck  ;  gradually 
kagthening,  the  shoulder  would  be  formed,  and  then  the 
bo^.    We  read  also  of  verses  arranged  in  the  form  of  "  a 

Cof  gloves,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  ana  a  pair  of  pot-hooks." 
±nens  of  this  kind  of  literary  frivolity  sre  to  be  found 
nenteously  scattered  throughout  French,  Spanish,  and 
Eagllsh  books  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Both  in  China 
utf  Japan  such  literary  feats  are  held  in  great  esteem,  even 
b  the  present  day ;  in  the  latter  country  the  poet  not  un- 
frequently  arranges  his  verses  in  the  shape  of  a  man's  head 

—  thus,  perhaps,  giving  a  facial  outline  of  the  subject  of 
hii  reree ;  and  though  the  Chinese  may  not  make  bo  nice  a 
clwicr,  chooniDv  perhaps  a  cow  or  other  animal  for  the  _de- 
■i^,  they  diaplay  greater  ingenuity  by  so  doing.  Futten- 
huD,  in  hii  •'  Art  of  Poesie,    has  defended  eameatly  this 

,  ipecies  of  literature,  and  gives  specimens  of  poems  in  the 
bmi  of  lozenges,  pillars,  etc. ;  he  gives  also  a  specimen  of 
hi!  own  designing,  being  a  poem  in  honor  of  Queqp  Eliia- 
beth,  in  the  form  of  two  pillars,  each  of  which  consists  of  a 
biM  of  lines  of  eight  syllables,  the  shafts  of  lines  of  four 
lylUbles,  the  capitals  being  the  same  as  the  bases  —  one 
]Nliar  reading  up,  the  other  down. 

Another  kind  of  foolish  ingenuity  in  the  way  of  literary 
labor  was  the  concoction  of  Chronographs  or  Chronograms 

—  a  system  of  indicating  dates  in  the  midst  of  worda  by 
''  'iang  particular   letters.      This  practice  was  in 


origiaally  among  the  Latins,  and  was  again  revived  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  ^most  needless  to  say  anything  at 
length  upon  this  kind  of  literary  conceit,  and  an  example 
or  two  need  only  be  given  to  sliow  its  frivolous  nature. 
The  line  of  Horace,  — 

periaM  siDera  VkrtIge, 
nrsj  the  vear  of  our  Lord  MDV7. ;  another  is  made  up 
DDn  the  Latinized  name  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
inghaaij  — 

OEOHOIVs  DVX  bVCkInqaMIb, 
Thioh  gives  MDCXVV  VIII.  (Ifi28),  the  year  of  the  Duke's 
unrder  by  Lieutenant  Felton.     This  altogether  was  a  silly 
deriee,  for  it  must  be  evident  that  almost  any  date  could  be 
pT«nby  indicating  parricular  letters  at  intervals,  as  in  the 

trifling  called  Karkinic  Poems, 


Of  that  kind  of 


ingenious 

.    .  ,.ses,notmt— ,  -, .      ■        p 

of  peculiar  difficulty,  but  still  unworthy  of  the  labor  which 
their  composition  would  call  for.  These  were  written  in 
Mich  a  Dianncr  that  the  line  was  the  same  whether  read 
fi^HD  the  beginning  to  the  end  or  from  the  end  to  the  be- 
ginning, "niere  is  extant  a  volume  of  Greek  poetry  con- 
•tncted  on  this  principle,  written  by  one  Ambrose  Pam- 
peres,  and  founded  on  the  speech  made  by  Catharine  11., 
of  Eusaia,  when  she  heard  of  the  betraval  and  massacre  of 
a  body  of  her  troops  by  the  hands  of  the  Poles.  The  fol- 
k»ing  occurs  as  the  opening  line  of  her  speech :  — 

Bypara,  anoma  ta,  ata  mona,  are  pyr ; 
which  read  from  the  end  to  the  beginning,  gives  precisely 
the  same  letters  as  read  the  proper  way.    This  book  of 
Famperes  consist*  of  IGO  pages,  and  is  dedicated  to  Alex- 
ander L,  of  Russia.    The  dedication  commences  with,  — 
Onax  M  o,  ethete  te  Tbeos,  ex  ano. 


Boma  litu  subito  motibns  ibit  amor. 

Peculiar  difficulty  exists  in  the  composition  of  such  verses  ; 
but  still  DO  good  end  is  served  by  them,  and  though  the 
reader  may  admire  the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed,  he 
cannot  but  regret  that  so  much  labor  has  been  expended  in 
vain  and  ukelcasly. 

Anagrams,  which  have  been  defined  to  be  a  "  dissolation 
of  a  name  into  its  letters,"  form  another  kind  of  literary 
frivolity.  They  are  simply  a  transposition  of  the  letters 
of  a  word,  so  as  to  form  another  conveying  a  different  sig. 
nification  — their  chief  merit  consisting  in  the  association 
of  ideas  relative  to  or  consistent  with  the  ori^nal  or  pri- 
maiT  word  from  which  the  anagram  has  been  (ferived.  This 
kind  of  composition  was  at  one  time  a  favorite  amusement 
of  the  most  witty  and  learned,  and  was  more  esteemed  as 
an  exercise  of  ingenuity  than  acrostics,  which  are  certainly 
nothing  more  than  a  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  com* 
ponent  letters  of  a  name.  By  the  ancients  anagrams  were 
classed  among  the  cabalistic  sciences,  and  it  was  oftol 
thought  that  the  qualities  of  a  man's  mind  and  his  future 
destiny  could  be  guessed  at  by  anagrammatizing  the  letters 
of  his  name.  This  literary  trifling  was  very  popular  at  one 
time  at  Court  in  our  own  country,  and  became  a  favorite 
method  by  which  those  who  sought  favor  flattered  the  great 
ones  whose  influence  Ihev  wished.  One  courtly  writer,  who 
sought  to  find  favor  for  his  book  bv  dedicating  it  to  King 
James,  states  that  in  the  name  of  nis  royal  patron,  James 
StuBiT,  he  has  found  a  jtut  mailer  —  this  anagram  contain- 
ing what  is  considered  the  best  feature  in  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing, an  appropriate  signification  and  relaUon  to  the  original 
word.  Anagrams  were  not  only  in  use  among  courliers, 
however,  but  even  the  Puritans  found  in  them  a  modified 
worldly  pastime,  and  some  writers  of  that  party  actually 
commended  them  as  being  of  a  good  tendency.  In  New 
England,  among  the  Puritans  there,  puns  and  conceits  of  a 
laborious  kind  and  uncouth  fashion  were  much  admired 
and  the  death  of  any  noted  person  there  was  sure  to  call 
forth  several  elegies,  which  were  almost  certain  to  contain 
some  curious  play  upon  the  deceased's  name,  or  cbaract«r- 
bUc  feature;  thus,  John  Norton,  a  learned  divine,  wrote, 
as  follows  upon  the  death  of  one  Anne  Bradstreet :  — 
llec  breast  was  a  brave  palace,  >  broad  itreet. 
Where  all  heroic,  ample  thoughts  did  meet. 

In  a  similar  manner.  Cotton  Mather,  the  well-known 
writer  on  Witchcraft,  in  an  elegy  upon  the  death  of  the 
abore-named  John  Norton,  writes  as  follows  :  — 


Addison  gives  a  somewhat  humorous  description  of  an 
anagrammatist,  who  shut  himself  up  lor  some  months  for 
the  purpose  of  twisting  the  name  of  his  mistress  into  as 
nuifay  of  these  conceits  as  he  possibly  could,  but  was 
astonished  to  find,  after  all  his  mental  throes,  that  he  had 
misspelt  her  name,  and  that  consequently  his  anagrams 
were  all  faulty  and  insuflicient.  @ome  writers  appear  to 
have  had  a  peculiar  facility  in  composing  anagrams,  for  b 
French  poet  one  day  sent  his  mistress  no  less  than  threo 
dozen  of  them,  all  written  upon  her  name,  which  was  Uag- 
delaine.  Anagrams  wero  as  frequently  sarcastic,  however, 
as  complimentary  ;  and  thus,  thonrii  Scaliger  might  have 
felt  the  palpable  bit   in   having  *'-   """"■  """>— ^  '""> 


r   ms   name  rendered  i 


as  a  compliment,  which  sai3  Wiat  was  a  wU,  and  this  lst~ 
ter  is  a  very  simple  example.  The  ingenious  writer  who 
discovered  in  Pilate's  question,  "  Quid  etl  oerilat  f " 
(What  is  truth?)  its  own  answer,  " Est  wr  ^i  odesl "  (It 
is  the  man  who  is  here),  fbnnd  one  of  the  beet  and  neatest 
anagrams  which  has  yet  been  written.  Of  those  which 
have  been  reckoned  among  the  best  of  these  literarytriflesi 
are  the  one  npon  the  mistress  of  Charles  IX.  of  France, 
Maria  Touchet,  le  eharme  lout  (I  charm  all)  :  and  another 
upon  a  lady  named  Eleanor  Davies,  who  belonged  to  tbs 
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court  of  Charlea  1.,  and  pretended  to  be  ponwied  of  laper- 
nktnnil  Uid  prophetic  powen.  To  sabstsntiste  this  asaer- 
tion  on  her  port,  the  Bongrammatized  her  Damp,  Eleanor 
Davii,  into  "  Reveal,  O  Daniel  I "  and  this,  though  faulty 
in  regard  to  haviog  too  much  hv  a  letter  I,  and  too  little  by 
an  *■  was  lufficient  iu  her  roind  to  juBtifj'  her  asenrnptJon. 
Arraigned  before  the  Court  of  High  Connniiiion,  the  judges 
fonnd  that  reasoning  had  no  effect  apou  her,  all  attempts  to 
flisprore  bj  Si-ripture  her  clums  to  inspiration  being  of  no 
avail,  till  at  length  one  of  the  deans  took  a  pen  and  wrote 
another  and  more  excellent  anagram  upon  her  name : 
"  Dame  Eleanor  Davtes;  Ntvtr  lo  mad  a  ladie!"  This 
had  the  desired  effect  —  the  engineer  being  hoist  «ilb  his 
own  petard  —  and  pnt  the  prophetic  lady  into  so  despond- 
ent a  stale,  that  she  never  afterwards  put  forth  a  ckim  to 
supernatural  powers.  Hie  word  "  monastery  "  has  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  anagnuos,  for  it  has  been  twisted  and 
transposed  into  man}'  different  renderings :  as  Nasty 
Kome,  More  nasty,  Stone  Mary,  Mean  story.  Money  arts, 
Tory  means,  Many  tears,  No  mastery,  etc.,  etc. 

Another  curious  phase  of  literary  labor  is  alliteration, 
which  has  been  considered  bv  some  critics  a  "  false  orna- 
ment in  poetry ; "  by  others  it  has  been  looked  upon  as 
frivolons,  while  a  third  class  have  sanctioned  its  use  as  a 
worthy  and  impreeeive  embellishnienL  It  is  a  somewhat 
mechanical  aid  to  tbe  rhythm  of  verse,  and  in  the  recitine 
or  reading  of  a  long  piece  of  poetry,  the  reader  might  find 
his  organs  of  Bpee(£  aided  in  some  degree  by  th£  succes- 
sion of  similar  sounds,  and  it  m^ht  also  have  a  pleasant 
(ound  to  those  who  heard.  This,  however,  could  only  apply 
for  a  short  time,  for  alliteration  too  long  continued  would 
weary  and  become  ridiculous,  and  suggest  that  a  laborious 
effort  had  been  made  to  keep  up  the  Mliterative  struo,  and 
tbe  pleasure  derived  from  it  would  only  be  as  transitory  as 
that  derived  from  witnessing  the  clever  feats  of  an  acrobat, 


essarily  imply,  however,  that  each  word  or  syllable  must 
commence  with  the  same  letter,  it  being  sufficient  that  a 
repetition  of  similar  or  imitative  sounds  are  produced,  so 
U  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  harmony  and  strength ;  and 
in  the  sense  of  its  utility  in  this  way  it  has  been  used  by  the 
whole  range  of  poets.  In  the  early  ages  such  a  feature  in 
poetry  might  have  been  welcome,  and  in  some  degree 
necessary,  when  the  rhyme  was  usually  wanting,  aiid  tome- 
thing  was  needed  to  fix  the  attention  and  create  an  inter- 
est In  this  way,  we  find  that  in  the  Scandinavian  and 
old  German  poetry,  alliteration  took  the  place  of  rhyme ; 
and  even  yet,  Icelandic  poetry  considers  Uie  same  feature 
Its  greatest  charm.  Alliteration  does,  however,  when 
apanngly  and  discreetly  used,  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  poeti- 
cal aenUment,  and  may  also  ud  the  force  and  piquancy  of 
a  witty  remark.  For  the  one,  take  an  example  from  Sidney 
Smith,  who,  when  contrastinz  the  position  of  curates  and 
the  high  dignitaries  of  the  English  Church,  spoke  of  them 
as  "  the  Right  Reverend  Dives  in  the  jmlace,  and  Lazarus 
in  nders  at  the  gate,  doctored  by  dogs,  and  comforted  with 
cmmbs ; "  for  the  other,  take  Pope's  line ;  — 

Fields  ever  fieth,  and  groves  forever  green. 

^ns,  when  an  alliterative  phrase  prerents  itself  with  some 
degree  of  spontaneity,  it  adds  to  the  expressioa  of  the  sen- 
timent ;  but  when  hunted  after  and  strained  for,  it  is  as 
cert^n  to  deform  it.  Our  early  poets,  bpenser,  Oryden, 
Gray  —  the  latter  two  professing  to  take  their  style  from 
the  first-named  —  all  dealt  largely  in  alliteration.  Gray 
especially  gave  particular  heed  to  this  embellishment,  and. 
In  his  Odes,  almost  every  sbvphe  begins  with  an  allitera- 
tive line,  thns :  — 

"Sain  seise  thee,  mihless  king." 
"  Weave  ths  warp,  weave  tbe  woof." 
"  Eyes  thai  glow,  and  fangs  that  grin." 
"Thoogbts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum." 

The  early  Scottish  poeta  also  used  this  style  frequently  — 
.  Gawun,  Douglas,  Dunbar,  and  Alexander  Scot  especially. 


The  "  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  by  Dunbv,  con- 
tains the  followbg  verse :  — 

Then  Ire  came  in,  with  start  and  strife. 
His  band  was  ajo  upon  his  knife, 

He  brandtut  like  a  bear ; 
Boasters,  braggarts,  and  bargainer*, 
After  him  panlt  in  pairs. 

All  bodin  In  Teir  of  weir. 
Next  In  [he  dance  followed  Envy, 
Filled  fall  of  feud  and  felon:r. 

Htd  malice  and  despits. 

Alexander  Scot,  who  has  been  called  the  Scottish  AnacROO, 
sent  »  Ane  New  Year's  Gift"  to  Queen  Mair,  which  con- 
tains many  alliterative  lines,  such  as  the  fotlowing ;  when 
speaking  of  ihe  Reformers,  he  says  th^y  go  about  — 

Ptngging  and  lyving  up  kirk  rents  like  rocAs ; 

and  the  Address  concludes  with  a  stanta  bepnning :  — 

Fresh,  fulgent,  floarlst,  fragrant  flower  tor  mose, 

Lantern  to  love,  of  ladies  lamp  and  lot, 

Cberty  maist  chaste,  cluef  carbande  and  cbose,  etc. 

Neither  has  Shakespeare  omitted  this  feature,  for,  amid 
many  others,  we  find  this  example  in  "  As  Yon  Like 
It:°  — 

Tbe  ehnriish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind. 

Lord  North,  at  tbe  court  of  James  I.,  wrote  a  set  of  son- 
nets, each  beginning  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  in  r^n- 
lar  successioD  ;  and,  in  the  seventeenth  centuty,  tbi*  prac- 
tice was  carried  to  the  verge  of  absurdity,  when,  even  in 
the  pulpit,  the  minister  would  address  his  flo<^  sis  tha 
"  chu^kens  of  the  Church,  the  sparrows  of  tbe  Spirit,  and  ' 
the  swallows  of  salvation."  Our  later  poets  have  also 
found  a  charm  and  occasional  aid  in  this  style,  and  Colft- 
ridge,  in  one  of  his  poems,  gives  a  fine  specimen  of  thii 
kind  of  word-painting  :  — 


And  Bums  terms  Tam  O'Shanter,; 

A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  bleUnm  ; 

whUe  he  calls  the  ploughman's  collie, 

A  rhymin*,  rantin',  tovin'  Ullie. 

From    Mr.    Sonthgate's    "Many  Thoughts    on    Uany 
Things,"  we  cull  the  following  acrostic  alliteration  :  — 

A  n  Austrian  army  awfully  arrayed, 

B  oldty  by  battery  besieged  Belgrade ; 

C  oisnck  commnnders  cannanidmg  come, 

D  ealing  destruction's  devastating  doom ; 

B  VISIT  endeavor  engineers  euay 

F  or  »nie,  for  fbrtune,  Torming  farions  fray. 

Q  nunt  Kunners  grapple,  giving  guhes  good ; 

H  eaves  nigh  his  head  heroic  hardihood  ; 

I  braham,  iBlam,  Ismael,  imps  in  ill, 

J  ostle  John,  jHrovlitz,  Jem,  Joe,  Jack,  Jill, 

K  ick  kindling  Katosuif,  king's  kinsmen  kill; 

L  aboT  low  levels  loftiest,  longest  lines; 

M  en  marched  'mid  moles,  'mid  mounds,  'mid  mard'roBa  mliwa 

N  ow  QightraU's  near,  now  needful  nature  nods, 

O  pposed,  opposing,  overcoming  odd*. 

P  oor  peasants,  partly  parchated,  partly  pressed, 

Q  uite  quaking.  Quarter  1  quarter!  qnicldy  quest 

It  eaton  returns,  recalls  redundant  rage, 

S  avei  sinking  soldiers,  softens  Bignior*  sage. 

T  nice,  Turkey,  truce  I  trace,  treach'njus  Tartar  train  t 

U  nwise,  unjust,  unntercirul  Ukraine, 

V  anish,  vile  vengeance  t  vauish  victory  vdnl 

W  isdom  wails  war,  —  wails  warring  words.    What  wen 

X  erxes,  Santlppe,  Ximenes,  Xavier  1 

T  et  Tassej's  yonth,  ye  yield  your  youthful  yett. 


Z  ealonsly,  i 

The  Latin       ^     ^ 

era,  fbr  we  find  tlut  one  Uugbald,  a  monk,  wrote  an  "  £cloga 


s,  sealoualy,  u 
n  language  has  also  had  its  alliterative  versifi- 
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b  Cslvi*,"  Id  which  nil  the  worda  began  with  t,e.  So  alra 
In  the  "  Nugn  Venklea,"  there  iaa  poem  of  a  hundrgd  lines, 
BftIled"PuEnAFonH>ruDiperPubHiimPorc;iuiii,  Foeiani"in 
which  all  the  words  begin  with  a  p.  Subjoined  are  a  few 
lines  of  thi«  cerioEu  effuuon :  — 

Piopteiea,  properani  Praconnl,  popliCe  prono, 
Pracipiiem  Plebein,  pro  p&lmni  pace  popoKiL 
Peratupanliaper,  pubei  precioMl  precainur. 
PeniK  prorcctum  parvum  pugna  pengenda 
Pluiu  plonbant,  poatqnKin  pracelu  premetar 
Pntlntura  patram,  ponxllt  precaiientar 
PM*ua,  pOTteequvn  pingnea  pom  periere. 

Whatever  beaoty  mar  lie  in  alliteratioo,  it  ii  to  be  fimnd 
«i^Ij  in  the  proverbial  expreaeions,  and  common  aKy'mst 
)f  ell  countriea;   thus,  in  our  own,  we  frequently   couple 

*  hearts  and  hands,"  "  heaiiha  and  homeB,"  "  lire  and  limb," 

*  great  and  good."  The  last  instance  we  give  is  one  pioked 
ip  in  a  provincial  newipaper,  containing  an  nccount  of  a 
iocsl  fBte,  and  not  onl/  me  words,  but  each  syllable  in  the 
lin«  be^ni  with  the  same  letter :  — 

Let  lorelj  liliei  line  Lee's  lonely  lane. 

In  conbsat  with  the  alliterative  stylo,  others  have 
ntercised  their  ingenuity  in  reversing  the  process,  and 
nade  their  lines  all  end  with  a  particular  letter,  as  in  a 
joem  entitled  the  "  Moral  Proverbs  of  Christiana  of  Pisa," 
>f  which  every  line  almost  has  been  made,  by  its  noble  an- 
hor.  Earl  Rivers,  to  end  with  the  letter  t. 

Without  commenting  further  npon  these  various  kinds 
it  literary  frivolities,  we  may  conclude  with  a  notice  of  one 
rhieh,  we  trust,  is  unique,  for  nothing  even  approaching  it 
n  absurdity  or  inutility  has  come  under  our  notice  —  or 
^t  of  anybody  else,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  >«  it  miaht  fairly  be 
aken  as  an  evidence  that  something  was  decidedly  wrong 
rith  the  mental  condition  of  any  person  who  might  throw 
tway  his  time  and  labor  npon  so  frivolous  an  obji^cL  The 
:a>e  referred  to  was  that «  an  unfortunate  genius,  who  hod 
liocovered  that  there  were  SS,533  ways  of  ipelling  the  word 
eiuori.'  Imagine  any  sane  person  sitting  down  and 
■borioosly  following  out  the  idea  of  writing  any  word,  and 
his  word  especially,  33,53a  times.  Imagine  tiie  frequent 
«Tiskls  necessary  to  ascertain  the  certainty  of  non-repeti- 
ion  —  reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  labors  of  Sisyphus, 
Jwa^t  pushing  the  stone  up  Uie  hill,  and  then  having  im- 
nediately  Ia  go  back  and  repeat  the  process  when  it  had 
oiled  down  again.  Yet  this  was  actually  done  —  done  in 
k  neat  and  handsome  manuscript  volume,  containing  three 
londred  pages  of  three  columns  each.  The  most  patient 
nan  that  ever  lived  would  have  been  beaten  ia  a  trial  of 
U*  natura  —  the  crank  were  nothing  to  this. 


A   VISIT  TO    SHAMTL'S   CODSTBT  IN    THE 
AUTDMN  OP  1870.1 

BT  KDWDT  RAHSOH,  T.  S.  A.  B.,  r.  R.  O.  S. 

AvTKR  makinz  some  acquaintance  with  SL  Peterstmrg, 
Moscow,  and  Nijni  Novgorod,  I  left  the  latter  port  on  An- 
wt  IS,  1870,  with  a  through  tiiket  for  Petrovsk,  on  the 
jaepian.  I  had  the  services  of  a  courier  who  had  been 
wice  with  English  travellers  in  Caucasus. 

The  ridit  bank  of  the  Volga  is  often  picturesque,  though 
Aver  so  nigh,  broken  or  wooded,  as  at  Nijni  MovgoriM. 
["he  great  towns  at  which  the  steamer  stopped,  thougli  of 
ourse  partaking  of  the  unlamplnttt  of  all  tlussia  and  the 
toMJaDS,  possess  handsome  features,  and  promise  w^ll  for 
he  future.  Astrakhan  —  one  of  the  first  names  one  learns 
a  eeoj^phy  —  marked  so  large  and  alone  on  the  map,  is 
sr  leaa  in  size  and  in  interest  uuui  some  of  the  river  tAwne. 
i'lat  it  is  and  sandy,  among  vast  sand  flats,  wbii.-h  produce 

nrdi  an  iiptU  n 


ntterty  innumeroos  for  the 


watermeloDi  and  cncumben  i 
vegetable-eating  '. 

Government  may  make  the  mountain  lines  of  Cancaitu 
and  Ural  the  boundaries  between  Asiatic  and  European 
province.*,  and  cartographers  may  color  their  maps  oa  a 
similar  rule,  but  the  traveller  must  feel  himself  quite  in 
Asia  when  he  sees  the  nomad  Kalmuks  with  their  skin 
tents  on  both  sides  the  great  river,  when  he  meete  their 
queer,  flat,  featureless  bees  on  the  steamer  and.  in  the 
bazaar  at  Astrakhan,  and  still  more  when  he  finds  hintaelf 
immersed  in  Mohammedanism  in  Daghestan,  where  ever; 
feature  of  life  and  civilization  i*  Onental  excepting  tlia 
Russian  Eoldicr  and  the  Russian  post. 

Near  most  of  the  Caspian  ports  the  sea  Is  shallow  and 
open,  so  that  anchorage  is  impossible  in  windy  ireather. 
From  Astmkhnn  all  merchandise  and  passengers  are  con- 
veyed some  seventy  miles  across  the  delta  between  the  river 
steamers  and  the  stia  steamers  in  vessels  of  lighter  draught. 
Besides  thin  natural  detriment  to  Astrakhan  as  an  entrepot^ 
any  bad  weather  on  the  Caspian  hioders  commerce  ana  r»- 
Btricte  the  navigation  season,  which  begins  among  the  ice- 
floes in  May,  and  ends  in  autumn,  through  shortness  of 
water,  fogs,  or  frost.  A  railway  between  Uie  two  seat  from 
Poti  to  Tiflis  and  the  good  haroor  of  Baku  will  be  an  in> 
calculable  help  to  the  commerce  between  East  and  West. 

Tartars,  Armenians,  and  Persians  are  numerons  in  As- 
trakhan. If  the  former  continue  sncceesfol  in  eSeeting  a 
cross  with  the  Georgians,  may  we  not  hope  for  fewer  of  the 
tiny  eyes  and  almost  imperceptible  notes,  and  more  of  tech 
high  qualities  as  mark  tne  Kazan  Tartars  in  the  offices  and 
hotels  of  SL  Petersburg  and  Moscow  ?  Since  Persia  ruled 
ih»  countries  west  of  Uie  Caspian,  the  snivelling  Persian 
merchant  tracks  the  steps  of  trade,  and  the  sturdy  Per> 
sian  laborer  finds  employ  where  the  less  able  Russian  or 
the  less  willing  native  often  grumble  and  starve. 

The  voyage  from  Astrakhan  to  the  sea  steamer  is  moat 
tedious.  During  the  night  the  tierv  tail  of  sparks  from  dta 
chimney  uf  the  tug  steamer  leads  the  way,  and  the  day  re- 
veals nothing  but  boundless  swamps  with  banks  of  reeds. 
Pelicans,  cormorants,  and  other  lea-fowl  occasionally  pass; 
an  outlying  island  station  requires  a  lengtbpr  call ;  ana  then 
we  steer  for  a  speck  on  the  horizon  which  in  the  course  of 
time  proves  to  be  the  Prince  Constantine,  a  good  paddle- 
steamer,  o(  perhaps  seven  hundred  tons,  which  after  soma 
four  hours'  work  receives  her  cargo.  A  glorious  night  on 
a  gently  rollin^sea  was  followed  by  a  freu  morning.  Thn 
traveller  from  Russia  looks  oat  for  the  first  sign  of  monn- 
tains :  at  tlie  foot  of  brown,  craggy  bills,  lie  the  white 
houses,  the  barracks,  and  the  pier  M  Petrovsk.  llie  time 
of  year  was  recommendable  rather  for  convenience  and 
health  than  with  regard  to  the  aspects  of  nature.  Probably 
every  part  of  the  Russian  dominions  needs  all  of  "  May 
it  can  )iet  to  give  it  a  charm  to  the  Western  visitor.  I 
found  throughout  Southern  Russia  the  steppe  and  all  but 
tlie  highest  uplands  alike  brown  and  bare  and  void  of  the 
picturesque;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  weather  was  for 
three  mouths  never  nntriendly,  and  the  roads  and  riven 
never  itiamretiabla.  Petrovsk  is  mostly  modern.  He  new 
harbor  ought  to  become  very  useful,  being  the  only  <Mie 
nonh  of  Baku;  but  from  the  style  of  progress  la  works  and 
in  trade  the  engineer  may  well  he  glad  of  all  the  comvU- 
ments  he  gets.  Afler  looking  over  two  neat  old  fortsand  a 
light-house,  I  was  anxious  to  be  on  the  way  to 
n-sbura,  the  capital  of  the  dial  '  ' 
itroductioo  to  the  governor,  a 
sort  of  a  journey  I  could  make  to  Tiflis.  (I  bad  ntt^l; 
failed  in  seeking  infomiation  about  Dagheatan,  excepting 
from  Ussher's  "  Loudon  to  Pentepolis."  )  A  ^iigtnct  — 
a  sort  of  omnibus  —  was  assigned  as  a  favor  (instead  of  tha 
renowned  little  boat  on  four  wheels  —  telesa  —  t)ie  repK- 
sentative  vehicle  of  the  Russian  post,  which  figures  in  everj 
Euglidi  book  on  Russia),  and  the  aniicipate'l  experience 
of  "  urging  the  inevitable  paraelodaaia  over  the  inlertnina- 
ble  steppe"  was  deferred.  The  horn  blew  loud,  and  Hw 
four  horses  abreast  galloped  off 

For  the  first  stage  the  route  skirted  the  foot  of  the  hill% 
their  shadows  then  varied  by  a  findy-donded  iky.    To  th* 
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richtw&a  s  boundless  lerel  —  ths  Btenp«.  The  driver  eoe> 
wEere  are  tbe  feveet  ineaualides  ia  uie  ground,  and  wbere 
«  track  ie  made  in  the  dried  herbage.  Afler  passing  some 
cnlti*ated  patches  of  the  ungracious-looking  soil,  Kum- 
kurtale  is  approached.  It  is  about  Tourieen  milej  from 
PetrOTsk,  and  on  a  cliff  orerlooking  the  itream  which  flows 
down  from  'Shunt.  The  hooMa  are  all  of  mud  —  as  in 
many  Eastern  countries  —  solid  and  durable  as  tbe  "  cob  " 
'  of  Deronshire.  Some  corn  was  being  gathered  in  small 
stacks  by  the  homes  or  on  their  roofs  ;  in  anotlieT  place 
oxen  drawing  a  chair  on  wheels  were  being  urged  round 
the  thickly-Btrewn  threshing-floor.  With  a  frean  team  a 
■tart  was  soon  made,  and  novelties  drew  attention  on  either 
hand.  Hie  road  here  turned  dowD  into  the  vallej,  fbllow- 
Ing  it  right  up  into  the  mountain  country,  stumbling  along 
and  acrOBs  the  I'ugged  river-bed.  Here  was  a  waUed  vine- 
yard with  its  "  lower"  in  the  comer,  the.re  a  field  of  maise, 
a  com  field,  or  a  garden,  with  the  life-g^vlne  irri^tion, 
showing  the  native  thrift  of  the  sons  of  the  soil.  Alter  an 
hour's  jolting  a  plateau  is  reached,  which  commands  strik- 
ing panoramas  of  tbe  peaky,  rocky  hills,  and  vallcya  which 
mark  the  approach  to  this  "mountain-land  "  —  Dagh-estan. 
SandeUne  is  the  prevailing  formation,  and  aometimes  very 
pictureeque.  A  villi^  ^  Sril  ^  ia  paeeed  every  few  milea, 
And  one  learna  often  to  recognize  its  presence  by  the  ceme- 
tery-hill, with  its  crowd  of  rude  monuments  and  high,  up- 
rigot  atones,  which  may  catch  the  eye  Ion?  before  the  flat, 
brown  tops  of  the  snugly-set  housea.  'Ae  countenances 
and  style  of  the  people  are  the  greatest  contrast  to  either 
Bussian  or  Kalmuk.recalliDe  one's  ideal  of  a  race  of  moun- 
taineers. One  may  feel  it  almost  an  honor  to  be  looked  at 
by  the  grand,  large  eyes  of  the  boys.  Long  strings  of 
carta  are  passed  on  tbe  road,  the  drivers  generally  wear- 
ing the  massive  cone  of  white,  black,  or  brown  sheepskin  — 
the  hat  of  the  Caucasians.  The  last  diil  before  reaching 
the  town  is  perhaps  as  pictaresnuely  placed  as  any  in  Dagh- 
estan,  the  old  Tartar  keep  overhanging  its  village  and  its 
gardens  \  barest  hills  around,  on  which  the  suu  ia  just  ael' 
^ng;  and  one  wonders  what  an  evening  was  like  up  in  that 
tower  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  levelling  Christian  Kuaa  had 
not  placed  his  foot  on  the  land,  and  when  feud  and  fight 
were  the  life  of  the  people.  Again  the  horn  is  blown,  and 
we  are  impelled  at  the  utmost  speed  of  Russian  etiquette 
ttirongh  the  fortifications  of  the  Russian  town,  up  a  street 
which  seems  a  mistuie  of  tree-trunks,  dried  mud,  and 
•tones.  Here  it  mav  be  indeed  well  to  try  to  make  aome 
virtue  of  the  necessity  of  taking  things  as  one  finds  them. 
The  traveller's  position  in  a  diligence  is  really  likS  that  of 
"  a  ma  in  a  rattle."  He  learna  to  hold  on  as  the  victim  of 
the  Hnssisn  poat  must  do,  especially  when  leaving  or  near- 
ing  a  station. 

In  the  darkness  we  turn  out  at  the  Hotel  Gunib  —the 
chief  tavern  of  the  town  —  kept  by  an  Armenian,  as  is 
umal  in  Caucasian  countries ;  and  the  darkness  inside 
renders  an  entry  a  matter  of  time.  On  reaching  the  first 
floor  —  where  are  generally  the  principal  rooms,  the 
chambers,  billiard-room  and  dining-room  —  we  find  some 
Uttl«  glass  petroleum  lamps  (the  same  that  do  duty  in 
doors  and  out,  anywhere  within  a  thousand  miles  this  side 
of  the  oil  wells  of  Baku).  Presently  a  waiter  opens  the 
toll,  creaky,  Russian-like  doors  of  the  better  apartments; 
by  "  strong  representations  "  we  obtain  some  leather  mat^ 
tresses  to  mitigate  the  boarded  bedsteads  or  couches,  which 
with  a  few  stools  are  the  solo  furniture.  Earthenware  may 
be  borrowed  as  a  &vor,  though  the  Russian  ablutions  are 
tuoally  done  ont  of  doors,  the  water  being  poured  on  the 
haadi  Oriental-wise.  Thirty  miles  of  very  unaccustomed 
shaking  indisposed  one  to  criticise  long  or  leverely  the 
circumstances  of  the  new  quarters. 

Ilie  next  morning  was  sunny,  and  I  soon  turned  out  to 
Me  if  there  might  be  anything  pleasing  or  interesting  in 
the  little  capital  of  Northern  Da«hestAn.  Temir-khan- 
ihnra  numbers  about  two  thousand  aoula,  and  a  similar 
niunber  of  soldiere  were  stationed  there  under  canvas  on  a 
hill-side.  The  residence  of  Prince  George-adzi,  the  gov- 
amor,  the  summer  houae  of  Prince  MelJkov,  and  the  exten- 
rive  barracks   are   stone-built,   whitewashed,   and   roofed 


with  the  Russian  sheet-iron  or  tiles.  Kearly  all  the  other 
bulldinn  are  entirely  wooden  (unless  the  roofs  be  in  aomo 
cases  thatched),  painted  white  and  green,  or  more  often 
unpainted.  The  streets  ore  quite  unpaved,  excepting  h  la 
corduroy  near  the  town  gates,  with  white  lamp  posts  at  tlte 
cornere,  and  relieved  by  rows  of  Lombardy  poplars-  My 
servant  ascertained  that  the  governor  was  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  in  his  district,  but  was  expected  home  ia  two  or 
three  days. 

This  delay  was  vexing.  Though  Gunib  — the  cele- 
brated stronghold  of  Shamyl  —  was  iny  proximate  object, 
I  was  dependent  on  Prince  Greorge-adsi  for  information 
and  letters  to  help  me  to  make  such  journey  to  Tiflis  ai 
might  promise  moat  of  interest.  And  so  necessity,  added 
to  courtesy,  caused  a  stay  of  four  days  before  making 
further  progress  towards  the  great  mountaina.  In  one  ot 
the  chief  shops  were  a  few  comestibles,  doubtless  supposed 
to  be  choice  samples  of  Western  civilizadon  —  most  pronii- 
nent  being  the  Jibiquitous  and  representative  "  Reading 
Biscuits."  The  inevitable  "  photographer,"  here  as  in 
almost  every  other  town  announced  on  a  large  board,  waa 
unable  to  supply  any  views  of  landscape  or  building. 
German  though  he  generally  is  in  Caucasus,  I  never, 
-■   Tiflis,  could  obtain  the  pictures  the  traveller 


lily  likes  to  gather  en  route.    Most  evenings  there  was 

■■   oilliard  pTayi  •   ■    ■  ■■        — 

IS  especially. 


good  oilliard  pTaying  at  the  hotel  between  the  officers, 


The  country  around  'Shura  was  hilly  and  broken,  brown 
and  treeless.  On  the  north  side  of  the  town  the  river 
rushes  at  the  foot  of  high  sandstone  clifis,  on  the  crest  of 
which  are  some  old  forts.  Not  far  off  is  a  Russian  ceme- 
tery, containing  the  damaged  tombs  of  several  officers. 
One  evening  we  spent  with  a  German  settler  in  the  valley, 
where  he  has  a  very  good  orchard  and  a  mill,  besides  a 
brewery.  From  the  aspect  of  things  in  genera!,  I  did  not 
wonder  at  his  expressing  a  wish  to  sell  out  and  leave  the 
country,  though  his  motives  mieht  be  more  social  tlian 
commercial,  for  he  assured  us  the  eccdwill  of  his  beer- 
houses in  the  town  was  no  trifle.  His  ale  hardly  reached 
the  standard  of  the  bright,  light,  fragrant  "  AstrKkhanaki 
pivo,"  Which  ia  tbe  emulation  of  brewers  and  driDkers  in 
East  Caucasus. 

On  Saturday,  August  16  (O.  S.),I  witnessed  tbe  eerviee 
of  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption.  The  first 
day  I  had  spent  among  the  throng  of  worshippers  at  the 
many  churches  and  shrines  at  "  Holy  Trinity,"  near 
Moscow.  Here,'  on  the  outskirts,  as  it  were,  of  the  Russian 
Church  and  the  Russian  realm,  the  observances  were  fally 
attended.  Tbe  church  is  prominent,  placed  in  the  midn 
of  a  square,  and  ia  colored  over  outside  with  red  ochre. 
It  was  crowded,  and  the  memorial  and  aymbolical  adjuncts 
of  the  altar  were  nearly  obscured  by  dense  incense.  Hie 
next  morning  the  marhet'plBce  in  the  native  quarter  was 
alive  with  peasants  of  all  sorts  and  ages,  dealingchiefly  in 
fruits  and  com.  I  bargained  for  some  diflcrcnt  kinds  of 
grapes  at  about  a  penny  a  pound,  and  found  them  fairly 
good. 

My  last  evening  at  'Shura  was  spent  moat  profitably 
with  a  dietinguiahed  officer  stationed  there  for  a  snort  time, 
I  believe,  for  scientific  purposes.  Ho  was  a  Finn  —  had 
been  in  Chodsko's  expedition  in  Armenia,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  mounted  Ararat  —  so  apparently  felt  entitled  to 
speak  jauntily  of  climbers  with  whom  he  feared  scientiGu 
observations  were  a  secondary  matter.  He  had  been  color- 
ing maps  of  a  great  part  of  Caocaaua,  to  disUnguiab  the 
many  tribes  (aome  of  which  are  limited  to  a  single  village), 
and  the  varied  dialects  and  different  lanmages  current 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  He  waa  a  real 
philolcger — knew  English,  too,  though,  like  fcveral  Rua- 
sians,  especially  ladies,  he  would  not  talk  it,  through  igno- 
rance of  our  pronunciation.  The  governor  I  found  gracious, 
as  Russian  officers  are  always  represented  to  be.  He  did 
not  speak  French,  so  my  interpreter-servant  from  Moscow 
was  required  as  a  medium.  He  advised  the  frequented 
route  from  Gunib  to  Vladikavkor  and  Tifila,  rather  than 
straight  over  the  high  mountains  by  Telav,  and  gave  me 
letters  to  all  the  authorities  on  the  way.    He  assigned  as 
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wcort  and  iDWrpreter  u  far  u  Gnnib  a  brave  officer  of 
'Jie  native  militia — Abdullah  —  lately  high  in  the  service 
cf  ShamyL  I  went  to  the  post-office  and  gave  a  letter  to 
the  master— the  last  I  could  post  before  reaching  the 
caintal  —  ita  address  required  in  Rusiiao  as  well  as  £ag- 
IjsL,  that  it  might  be  read  and  registered. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  ire  rode  out  of  Temir-khitn-ihura, 
and  Ibr  fourteen  miles  rode  slowly  soothwards,  mostly  in 
the  shades  of  a  serene  eveniog.  The  roar  of  grasshoppers 
•loDe  disturbed  the  stillness.  We  soon  lefl  the  Caspian 
road  which  leads  to  Derbem,  and  on  our  way  passed  some 
large  villages .-  one  of  them,  they  said,  more  populous  than 
the  town.  The  religious  exercises  of  our  leader  caused 
vaom  than  one  protracted  delay.  His  Mohammedanism  I 
may  observe  was  Sunni;  the  Shia  forms  of  tbe  faith  are 
nearly  confined  to  the  coast  and  other  distrii^ts  formerly 
under  Persian  rule.  About  nine  o'clock  we  tnmed  into 
the  Government  house  at  Jengutai,  and  the  dirty  divan  in 
the  chief  room  was  assigned  for  my  repose.  The  journey 
was  resumed  by  starlight.  Passing  out  of  ^e  village  a 
cemetery  was  on  either  band,  and  in  each  was  a  cluster  of 
the  people  awaiting  the  dawn  in  attitudes  of  devotion.  I 
waa  afterwards  repeatedly  impressed  with  this  practice, 
and  more  than  once  noticed  the  like  observance  also  with 
BDMians  on  shipboard. 

The  country  was  not  poor,  the  soil  being  very  light  and 
not  shallow,  and  generally  cropped  with  maize  and  buck- 
^eiU.  Villages  Uned  the  route  at  short  intervals ;  wind- 
ing between  the  houses  in  these  iiila  was  sometimes  not 
easy  or  t^reeable.  The  people  and  animals  were  taming 
out  Ibr  ^e  day;  the  men  and  women  appear  generally  to 
ahkre  the  work ;  then  thev  were  reaping  tiie  barley,  stack- 
ins  it,  or  laying  out  the  bundles  on  a  thr«sbing-j]aor ;  in 
other  directions  they  were  to  be  heard  urging  the  cattle  at 
plough.  The  road  throughout  to  Gunib  was  in  course  of 
improvement:  bridges,  little  and  big,  being  built,  pretty 
thoroughly  too.  The  old  route  of  eighty-four  miles  from 
"Shnra  (described  by  Mr.  Ussher  in  his  •'  T..ondon  to  Per- 
■epolis  in  IS6S"]  will  be  rather  shortened.  Mine  waa  of 
■oiiiefifly..ei2ht  miles,  leading  through  the  mountain  gorges. 

'^b  left  Uie  road,  taking  a  long,  steep  climb,  from  the 
nmmit  of  which  is  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  'Shura  hill 
country.     The  south  side  overlooked  a  very  deep 
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Aimy^i.  For  the  descent  it  was  quite  necessary  to  dis- 
DBOont,  and  my  horse,  once  in  the  village,  soon  led  the  way 
to  a  house,  which  proved  to  ha  Abdullah's  home.     There  I 


ccupied  in  cloarinff  a  plate  of  small,  raw  hen  egpa, 
mad  was  the  subject  of  much  regard  by  children  on  neigh- 
boring roofs,  and  by  the  host's  two  little  ones.  Putting  my 
■pectacles  on  tbe  boy,  he  went  off  with  them  to  his  mother, 
vho  was  prepariog  a  repast  which  she  and  Abdullah  pro- 
duced with  the  graceful  manners  characteristic  of  the  Hus- 
anlmans  of  tbe  country.  An  hoor  in  the  quiet  and  in  the 
daric  wa«  aderwards  refreshing.  I  found  a  "  siesta  "  was 
usual  afler  dinner  with  all  classes  in  Caucasus  —  Russian 
and  native.  This  Abdullah  received  from  the  late  Em- 
peror one  of  the  (recaptured)  Russian  flags  which  Shamyl 
bad  taken.  The  great  conflict  seemed  very  recent,  and 
one  could  hardly  imagine  the  best  part  of  the  men  we  see 
haTing  been  deadly  enemies  to  Russia,  and  now  even  act- 
ineaa  showmen  in  ijbamyl's  headquarters. 

The  mountains  here  were  of  chalk  and  limestone,  the 
atrata  rising  towards  the  south,  as  I  have  heard  does  Dagh- 
eatan  generally,  the  steeps  being  on  the  south  side  of  the 
main  range,  overhanging  Kakhetia.  The  exit  from  Aimy- 
aki  ia  through  a  strange,  lofty,  jagged  "  gate."  We  fol- 
lowed a  brook  for  perhaps  four  miles,  having  ofien  a  thou- 
■and  leetof  precipice  on  each  side,  and  sometimes  the  space 
at  top  as  narrow  as  the  river-bed  along  which  we  made  our 
way.  The  rock  formation,  1  thought,  rendered  the  tceoeir 
more  striking  than  the  similar  gorges  in  Switzerland,  Tyrol, 
and  North  l)ovrefiefd  —  more  broken,  rocky,  and  ridgy. 
Before  reaching  the  main  vallev  of  the  Kaxikoisu,  a  eonire- 
tempM  caused  soma  diversion,  the  path  being  covered  with 
water  through  a  miller  making  extra  "  pen.  Where  the 
cliSs  were  four  or  five  yards  apart  all  was  water  for  more  than 
twice  that  distance.    The  lad  who  had  charge  of  the  horaea 


went  first,  and  the  "  yukha  "  (baggie  horse)  next  —  that 
missed  footine  on  the  narrow  path  where  water  waa  not  two 
feet  deep,  and  threatened  aoon  to  submerge  itself.  However, 
Abdullsh  managed  to  get  it  through  without  my  ba^sgo 
being  seriously  wetted.  I  went  next,  and  my  horse  tum~ 
bled,  but  soon  scrambled  ouL  Tbe  horses  revenged  them- 
selves in  a  fashion  by  treading  down  the  banks  of  the  mill- 
er's dam  in  crossing  it. 

Passing  through  a  considerable  diQ — Gergebil  —  where 
maize  was  growing  in  great  luxuriance,  with  plenty  of  tree* 
and  crops,  we  crossed  the  Kaxikoisn  by  a  strong  bridge,  the 
river  running  far  below,  confined  by  the  rock  strata  to  a  pre- 
cisely straight  course  for  several  hundred  feet  The  valler 
seemed  filled  with  hills  of  boulder,  covered  or  tufted  witn 
grass.  As  tbe  road  approaches  the  mountain  on  the  other 
aide  the  valley,  it  passes  vast  piles  of  this  boulder  deposit.  1 
The  latter  seems  packed  along  the  north  side  of  the  moun- 
tun,  the  strata  of  which  rise  vertically  from  one  to  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  i>ed  of  the  Kazikoisu  —  the  Gunib 
stream.  The  road  through  the  mighty  defile  of  this  river  is 
in  a  notch  perhaps  half-way  up  Uie  cliff.  The  sides  are 
oflen  too  abrupt  to  allow  a  view  of  the  water :  they  vary 
from  fitly  feet  to  a  mile  in  distance  from  the  towering  craga 
opposite.  After  a  broad  valley  the  mountains  again  close 
in  on  the  road.  The  latter  ascends  considerably  to  where 
the  stream  coming  down  from  Gunib  is  spanned  by  a  lizht 
iron  lattice  bridge  which  carries  the  road  to  Kbunzaih. 
Thence  the  white  house  of  the  governor  at  Gunib  is  visible, 
high  on  a  prominent  crag.  The  main  direction  of  the  road 
is  nearly-  straight,  and  also  level,  though  the  actual  distance 
is  nearly  trebled  by  the  incessant  vrindinga  caused  by  gul- 
liesand  lateral  valleys.  An  officer  en  rovit  from  St.  Peter»- 
bnrg  to  Gunib  kept  company  for  an  hour  or  two.  He  had 
left  'Shura  that  morning,  and  on  his  way  had  had  a  duck- 
ing in  the  mill-stream.'  His  white  pony  held  on  its  way 
better  than  our  caravan,  at  the  waddhng  trot  which  is  liked 
in  this  country.  Daylight  was  gone  long  ere  we  reached 
the  bridge  which  introduces  to  the  eigzags  of  Gunib.  Many 
lights  on  the  mountain  side  bad  shown  where  ire  were,  ana 
gradually  we  found  ourselves  among  them. 

Tlie  governor's  reception  was  most  cordial,  and  the  apol- 
ogies profuse  for  .a  aisairangement  of  the  establishment 
caused  bv  the  preparations  for  the  visit  of  the  Viceroy,  the 
Grand  iJuke  Michael,  then  on  a  progress  through  Ihtgh- 
estan.  I  found  myself  violating  a  maxim  of  Russian  travel 
—  never  to  be  juit  before  or  after  a  great  man ;  and  after- 
wards on  the  post  road  I  waa  two  or  three  times  hindered 
for  hours  through  the  horses  being  requisitioned  for  the  im- 
perial cortege.  I  was  soon  desired  to  join  a  few  officers 
who  were  invited  to  sup  with  a  general  of  engineers.  The 
latter  was  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  barracks  and  other 
military  works  in  the  district  The  party  was  a  pleasant 
one,  for  all  could  speak  French  or  German,  and  the  engi- 
neer had  lately  been  on  an  expedition  to  the  country  east 
of  the  Caspian.  He  had  visited  the  high,  bfre  Balkan  hills, 
and  produced  his  sketch-book  and  notes.  Tbe  new  Rus- 
sian eolonia  there,  Krasnovodsk,  is  costly,  for  there  b  very 
little  in  the  neighborhood  to  support-it,  but  it  is  hoped  it 
will  be  useful  in  the  government  system  of  Western  Turkes- 
tan. A  special  steamer  maintains  the  communication  with 
Baku  on  uie  opposite  coast. 

Next  morning  1  was  condocted,  by  two  handsome  officers 
of  the  mounted  native  militia,  around  Gunib.  Tbe  town 
is  on  the  ude  of  the  mountain  mass  which  bears  tbe  name, 
and  at  tbe  only  point  which  is  not  predpitous,  and  there- 
fore accessible.  Above  the  town  are  yet  more  zigzags, 
and  the  road  it  generally  supported  by  walls  or  arches. 
The  barracks  and  upper  fbrtifacations  seemed  considerable, 
for  the  force  stationeu  there  was  a  battalion  (1,000  men). 
The  fastness  of  Gunib  is  about  S3  miles  round,  and  the 
objection  to  it  as  a  fortress  is  ita  extent  The  interior  is 
much  depressed,  and  a  deep  gorge  carries  off  the  numerous 
streams  towards  the  town.  This  rent  appears  water-worn 
in  places,  and  at  a  height  which  struck  me  as  far  above  the 
possible  level  of  any  glut  which  could  now  be  furnished  by 
the  Burronnding  slopes.  Shamyl's  dismantled  village  is  in 
the  midst  of  tto  uplands.    His  houe  is  tenanted  to  keep 
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like  the  women,  took  hold  of  me,  and,  beaides  two  ugly 
,  block  bhrep  with  the  fat  tsiU,  were  the  only  ugoi  of  life. 
From  this  iiouie  Shamyl  went  down  the  vallu}'  to  meet  hia 
conciueror,  Prince  BaryatiDski,  in  n  binh  wood  by  the  road 
within  sight  of  bis  home.     An  open  building,  iti  roof  sup- 


ported hy  eijjbt  pillars,  and   perhaps  four  yards  square, 

covert  tike   spot  where  fbrmallj'  ended  Hharayl's  twenty- 

1  years'  war  against  Russia.     A  stono  on  which  tAe 


Viceroy  sat  bean  ue  date  of  the  cbieflain's  submiwion 
4  P.  M.  August  36,  1859. 

We  followed  for  a  few  miles  the  windings  of  a  road,  in 
course  ot'  conatructioD,  up  to  a  newly,  made  tunnel :  a 
route  which  materially  shortena  tlie  distance  from  Gunib 
town  to  Karadakh,  tlia  next  frarrison  fort  on  the  west. 
The  Russian  soldiers  on  Ihe  work  were  numeroaa,  di^iging, 
stone- breaking,  and  building.  They  had  extemporized 
huts  from  the  haycocks.  Toej  were  just  then  at  their 
midday  chief  meal,  which  was,  aa  elsewhere,  vegetable 
broth,  with  coarse  bread  and  a  shred  of  meat  The  outer 
end  of  the  tuonel  suddenly  reveals  one  of  the  wildest  and 

Srandcat  prospects  in  the  country,  and  overlooks  a  very 
eep  and  precipitoua  valley,  ifae  descent  to  which  is  b^ 
many  lige^.  At  the  governor's  to  dinner,  besides  his 
wife,  a  cultivated  lady  from  Georgia,  and  her  elder  chil- 
dren, were  Ihe  supper  party  of  the  previous  evening. 
Gunib  is  a  "crack  station,"  but  living  is  costly.  I  noticed 
many  oBicera  there.  It  is  a  sanatorium  Ibr  invalided  mem- 
bers of  the  government  service*.  The  rocks  are  apt  to 
be  loose,  and  the  ways  iu  the  town  are  Terjr  irregular,  and 
dangerous  in  the  dark ;  aeveral  soldiers  get  thrown  down 
or  crunbed  in  the  coarse  of  a  year. 

The  Russian  soldiers  are  alwaya  at  work,  at  least  in 
Caucasns.  Here  they  seemed  to  do  everything.  Their 
clothes  are  well  worn  and  patched ;  uniforms  are  not  al- 
ways ffoi-n  in  Caucasus  —  sometimes  an  officer's  old  white 
coat  is  donned  instead  c^  the  gray  —  but  always  the  cap 
and  long  boots,  without  which  a  man  is  hardly  a  Russian. 
A  plateau  in  the  midst  of  the  town  is  useful  for  drill.  It 
was  formerly  fortified,  and  a  curious  collection  of  field- 
pieces  and  other  artillery,  native,  Russian,  and  Fersiaa,  is 
BOW  set  out  by  the  church.  The  latter  building  is  a  first 
and  principal  consideration  with  the  Russian  at  home  or 
abroail,  and  on  effecting  an  occupntioD  the  conquerer  or 
colonist  has  been  said  to  declare,  "  We  never  give  up  cod- 
■ecraCed  ground  I  " 

The  next  day  I  rode  and  strolled  about  the  long  slopes 
of  pasture,  and  mounted  to  the  crest,  which  rise*  almost 
like  the  edge  of  a  saucer.  The  wild  fiowers  were  yet  more 
plentiful  than  before,  though  I  did  not  rtcognae  (jay  which 
are  not  familiar  in  Bedfordshire.  The  rainy  season  here 
is  in  the  three  months  which  end  In  July,  so  tlie  vegetation 
~  ~s  fresher  than  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  Pyi 


The  grasshoppers  were  countless  and  noisy,  brilliant  green, 

ck  and  red,  yellow,  and  yellow-green.     On  and  oiT  for 

an  hour  or  two  my  attention  was  taken  by  a  kind  of  broken 
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net-work  over  the  sky  —  immense  flights  of  cranes  comiuE 
from  the  Caspian  southward.  The  panorama  from  Gunib 
is  very  extensive  and  very  impressive.  Down  below  the 
wonderful  precipices  on  the  southern  edge  were  the  tiny 
fields  of  the  fertile  valley,  the  pairs  of  oxen  just  discerni- 
ble drawing  their  loada.  A  large  part  of  the  main  range 
of  Eaat  Caucasus  was  viuble,  with  patches  of  snow  on  the 
higher  parte  only.  Countless  great  summits  jagged  the 
■outhern  horizon,  bnt  neither  the  extreme  right  nor  left 
revealed  the  longed-for  peak  of  Shebulos  or  Basardjuu. 
Between  was  spread  a  chaos  of  mountain  land,  cleft  irreg- 
Dlarly.  anrl  presenting  no  marked  ridges  or  open  valleys. 
The  northward  prospect  from  Gunib  shows  how  the  coun- 
try breaks  down  lAwards  the  steppe  — the  Tsbetahnian 
forests  shading  its  limits  in  that  direction  —  forests  con- 
'  nected  with  woful  memories  of  slaughtered  columns  of 
bvadert.  The  commanding  heights  immediately  to  the 
east  I  hai)  hoped  to  cUmb,  while  wuting  a  few  days  for 
ftn  expected  good  chance  of  striking  across  the  wild  high 


country  straight  for  Tiflis;  bnt  being  taken  with  a  diap- 
rhcsa,  I  gave  a  day  to  rest,  and  another  vainly  to  laudanam, 
then  started  westward  one  evening  for  Karadakh,  biA 
the  tunnel  and  the  valley  below  it  I  had  looked  into.  Tb« 
country  to  the  south  has  been  little  visited,  even  by  Rd*- 
sians.  I  was  told  it  would  be  difficult  and  dangerous  to 
cross  it,  except  in  quiet  weather,  and  with  a  full  supply  of 
food  and  of  covering,  there  being  little  population,  and  the 
tracks  tedious  and  rocky  in  the  extremu.  Tlie  chamis  of 
I  ofterwarda  took  combine  v:    '    ' 
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:ultivated   vegetation,   with    cran   and    streps 
nearly  equal  in  scale  to  those  of  the  undescribi'd 

Taking  leave  of  my  bountiful  entertainers,  I  quitted 
their  mansion  and  traversed  the  great  mountain  of  Gunib 
for  the  last  time,  desceniiinz  on  the  contrary  side  to  tha 
town  by  the  new  exit  to  the  oeep  valley.  For  several  verata 
we  took  a  doubtful  course  along  a  stony  little  river-bed, 
aometlmes  nearly  grown  up  with  bushes,  while  the  erening 
shades  soon  confined  tho  view.  It  became  too  dark  to  dis- 
tinguish the  coai-seams  in  the  cliff,  whiih  the  Riusians 
w^V  by  adits.  We  could  have  no  communicaiion  with 
our  guide,  he,  like  other  natives,  knowing  no  speech  but 
that  of  his  congeners ;  and  we  lound  ourselves  bitterly  de- 
ceived by  a  six  hours'  lide  having  been  described  ai  con- 
sisting of  as  many  miles,  the  latter  being  indeed  barely  tha 
length  of  tha  direct  line.  The  moon  rising  on  the  left 
revealed  in  front  a  cliff  of  some  600  or  800  feet,  with  a 
narrow  rift  in  the  ilirection  of  our  nisrch.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  was  the  stream,  and  utter  darkness.  Some  raldiera 
—  Finns  —  sleeping  on  huts  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage 
recommended  us  to  stay  there ;  but  as  they  said  the  Ibrt 
was  but  three  versls  beyond,  I  went  on.  My  timid  courier, 
whose  breeding  was  of  Homburg,  Baden,  and  Paris,  ab- 
luHred  such  joumeving;  and  his  dislike  of  my  tour  waa 
nearly  equalled  by  nis  dislike  of  tha  taste  that  chose  ita 
pleasure  in  such  a  country.  We  dismounted,  and  splaslMd 
along  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  the  dark  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  The  top  of  the  ravine  was  straigbter  and 
narrower  than  the  bottom.  The  view  looking  out  at  each 
end  was  very  striking.  It  was  eleven  before  the  Karadagh 
fort  was  reached  fanlier  down  the  valley,  and  I  was  vexed 
to  be  obliged  to  call  up  the  officer  in  charge.  After  saioe 
delay  he  xindly  prepared  us  lodging  and  supper.  The 
host  was  a  devout  old  peasant  soldier  of  thirty-nvH  year*' 
service,  who  had  been  promoted  repeatedly  in  consequence 
of  bravery  in  the  Crimean  war.  Such  honor  has  been 
unusual  in  the  Russian  army,  the  full  flock  of  nobility 
being  largely  dependent  on  the  state  for  "  relief"  in  the 
form  of  appointmeuts.  Almost  every  evening  of  my 
journey  I  could  follow  in  tha  first  conversation  inquiries  a> 
to  what  we  each  were,  our  route,  and  about  the  events 
and  probabilities  of  the  war.  Now  I  had  to  inIerTu[>t  this, 
for.  not  knowing  if  the  remaining  thirty  vcrsts  to  Khnn- 
zakh  might  prove  ninety,  I  was  determined  on  rest  with- 
out delay,  and  an  early  start. 

The  morning  rose  fresh,  bright,  and  hot  Forward  the 
valley  was  wider  and  a  little  cultivated.  After  miles  of 
laborious  zigzags  the  road  emerges  on  a  very  elevated  poor 
pasturage,  where  were  pretty  little  sheep  and  goata  of  oil 
colors.  In  a  depression  lay  the  large  new  fortress,  bar- 
racks, and  villt^  of  Khunzakh.  The  mountains  around 
were  bare  and  wild :  though  the  strata  were  broken,  they 
offered  no  striking  feature  excepting  one  square,  solitary 
mass  rising  from  a  valley  on  the  left,  which  hod  caught  my 
eye  all  the  morning.  The  valleys  of  this  country  are 
probably  between  five  and  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
seo-level,  and  the  heights  not  cllen  three  thousand  feet 
above  them.  Many  soldiers  were  at  the  unfinished  woi^ 
building  and  banking;  several  were  dousing  in  the  po«ds 
and  watei^falls  of  a  torrent  close  by. 

Here  ^ain  the  governor  and  hu  lady  proved  assidaaai 
and  cordial  entertainers,  and  I  was  glad  of  rest  The  ta> 
ble  was  supplied  by  some  variety  of  meats,  as  well  as  id 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Besides  aou'ehold  decorations,  1 
was  struck  with  omnmental  cups,  plates,  and  sticks  carved 
from  a  red  root,  and  bearing  designs  in  imbedded  ailrer 
points.    The  long  day's  journey  hence  was  by  a  toitsoma 
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fragile  (tractnro  of  fir-treei.     Kach  coarte  of  logi  jutted 
endwlM  bejond  the  preceding  one,  a,nd  ■uccewvulj'  over- 
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roDte,  And  one  on  which  trarellera  are  DccMionally  mo- 
le«ted.  I  irat  favored  with  the  compnny  of  &  youaz  officer, 
lieutenant  to  the  f^vernor  of  Botlikh,  the  next  lodginz- 
pUce.  He  wiui  a  MohammedUD,  beloogine  to  one  of  the  old 
territorial  families  of  thii  the  country  u  the  Aran.  He 
bad  been  in  the  military  academy  at  Sl  Fetenburg,  and 
hia  iDtuHijreacB  and  polith,  in  addition  to  hia  general  ap- 
pearance, save  one  the  impreuion  of  a  caltivated,  genial 
German.  I  waa  again  and  again  struck  with  a  anperiority 
in  the  Tartar  blood  of  Kazan,  in  the  few  old  Tartar  fami- 
liea  of  Poland,  and  in  the  Tartar  and  other  stock*  in  East 
Cancosui,  all  of  them  retaining  more  or  less  strictly  their 
koeieot  Exitb  and  worship,  thanka  to  the  restrictiTe  jeal- 
(Hiay  which  the  Rasaian  state  so  wisely  bears  towards  its 
Cbansb. 

We  journeyed  for  some  hours  on  the  elevated  pasture 
land,  not  unfhMjuently  crossing  rill*  and  streams  which 
support  the  herbage  for  numbers  of  sheep  and  horses. 
Tne  licriUmaQ,  whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  is  a  curi- 
oua  object  in  ihe  CiLucosian  landscape ;  his  bourka  like  a 
conical  roof  obscurinv  the  man,  or  perhaps  supporting  his 
"  chimney-pot "  —  the  massive  upright  cylindrical  hat  of 
dusepskia.  This  bo'.Arka  is  his  one  protection  against  cold 
and  wet;  a  stiff,  round  cloak  maile  of  a  thick  coat  of  cow's 
luuT,  felted  on  the  inner  side.  It  is  made  similarly  to  the 
wooitea  felt  for  tents  (the  kibitkas  of  the  Tartars),  which 
is  ft  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  thick,  and  almost  impervi- 
ous to  iieat,  cold,  or  damp.  The  best  bourkos  are  made  in 
tbis  neighborhood,  and  the  price  at  a  fair  is  about  twenty 
■billings.     I  afterwards   noticed   many  loads   of  them   en 
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Curiosity  led  me  to  enter  a  little  mill  which  stood  by  the 
way.  It  was  a  mud  box,  perhaps  six  feet  in  height  and 
width,  the  length  being  rather  greater ;  the  water  entering 
on  one  side,  a  dashing  mill-race  coming  from  under  it 
on  the  other,  and  some  dustof  the  trade  marking  the  door- 
way. The  "honest  miller"  was  represeuted  by  two  chil- 
dren ;  they  shovelled  barley  into  the  hollowed  tree-stem 
fi«m  which  the  stones  were  supplied;  the  meal  descended 
into  a  similar  trough,  out  of  which  the  socks  were  filled, 
and  then  pnt  ready  for  the  lormer's.  donkey.  The  little 
mill-stones  vrere  apparently  just  above  tlie  primitive  tuiv 
bine  or  radial  water-wheel,  which  was  under  the  floor,  a 
■ingle  shall  sufficing,  while  tho  water,  conducted  down  a 
■teep  enclosed  spout,  impelled  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  by 
Ita  velocity. 

Tlie  day  wore  on  as  we  passed  the  abrupt  bare  brows 
which  overlook  the  next  large  valley.  We  sought  rest  in 
a  Tillage  below  ;  and  unpinning  the  door  of  a  good  cottage, 
we  found  a  tidy,  shady  room.  The  occupants  were  away ; 
there  were  earthem  bottles  on  the  floor,  and  a  table,  in  tho 
drawer  of  which  were  a  Koran  and  a  Mecca  passport,  com- 
mon signs  of  a  Moslem  home.  We  started  on  down  steep 
chalky  crags  to  the  bank  of  the  river  —  a  kara  koisu  they 
called  it  —  and  a  black  water  it  was,  opaque  with  the  wash- 
ings of  its  upper  course.  A  grassy  orchard  of  peach,  ap- 
ple, and  vine  was  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  resting-place 
for  tbo  delayed  midday  meal.  After  much  time  was  lost 
in  waiting  for  the  needed  relay  of  horses,  we  followed  a 
good  road  up  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  for  many  miles. 
Crowds  of  natives  were  passed;  many  were  returning  from 
their  meadows  with  asses  loaded  witb  hay,  the  slight  bur- 
den being  placed  in  paniers  or  in  a  capacious  frame  which 
bestrode  the  little  beast  like  a  lett«r  W.  The  sun  set  be- 
bind  mountains  to  the  right,  and  thunder  and  lightning 
threatened  In  front,  deepening  the  Jrowns  of  a  most  wild 
and  precipitous  defile.  The  mountains  here  are  verg 
abrupt,  and  the  dangerousntss  of  the  road,  which  hardly 
finds  its  broken  way,  often  at  a  height  of  100  or  200  feet 
above  llie  stream,  renders  the  journey  more  striking. 

Before  reaching  the  village  of  Tlokh  some  curious  salt- 
works are  passed.  Saline  streams  issue  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  anil  are  caught  in  earth  pans  or  tanks  (for 
filtratiou  and  evaporation)  just  before  entering  the  river. 
They  extend  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  side  of  the 
road.  Wending  tbroujjh  the  rugged  little  villase  we  sud- 
denly moitnted  in  single  file  one  of  Shamyl's   oridgei,  a 


Is^ned  between  the  unwilling  timber*.  Soon  after  this  we 
reached  a  place  where  the  road  bad  fallen,  so  bad  to  make 
a  round  by  a  large  village  (Enkhelli)  set  on  a  rocky  de- 
clivity. The  way  through  the  place  was  under  houses  and 
rock,  for  near  SOO  yard*  of  aark  paasages.  Emerging, 
itrong  moonlight  showed  the  very  broad,  stony  bed  of  a 
torrent  which  was  to  be  crossed.  The  Karasu  was  last 
crossed  by  an  English-mode  iron  bridge  near  the  aban- 
doned, falnl,  fever-stricken  fort  of  Freotn^jenski.  Some  of 
Shamyl's  vast  mountain  wall  is  here  observable.  It  waa 
conatrocted  of  loose  stones  only,  and  about  the  height  of  a 
man  ;  its  wandering  course  sometimes  marked  by  a  little 
embrasure  or  rude  battery. 

We  pulled  up  at  the  governor's  house  at  Botlikh  by  nine 
o'clock,  and  received  a  good  sapper  and  quarters.  It  was 
sultry.  I  paced  the  stone  terrace  of  the  mansion  for  some 
time  w^ting  for  the  yukha,  which  was  lielated,  and  watch- 
ing the  lightning  playing  over  the  bare  mountains  in  front. 
As  my  course  was  now  northward  toward  the  steppe,  and 
Tiflis  was  behind  me,  I  wanted  to  push  on  and  get  over  the 
detour.  My  kind  conductor  of  the  previous  day  started  us 
in  the  mornins  with  two  old  native  militia,  Jesus  and  Ma- 
homet. The  latter  proved  chatty  —  not  that  we  knew 
Russian,  but  we  very  often  exclianged  looks  and  signs,  and 
sometimes  sweetmeats.  It  is  interesting  to  try  to  convey 
feelings,  ideas,  and  facts  without  using  the  tongue,  and 
surely  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  it  so  necessary  as  in  this 
polvglot  land,  where  a  native  can  hardier  make  himself 
unaerstood  when  he  has  crossed  a  mountain  or  followed  a 
stream  for  twenty  mile*. 

Winding  and  dimtung  up  for  some  hours,  we  left  tho 
wabut  tree*  and  cornfields  far  below.  Before  finishing  the 
ascent  we  were  caught  in  a  heavy  rain  cloud.  1  took  refu^ 
in  a  haycock ;  ihe  escort  untied  their  bourkas  from  their 
■addles,  and  unfolding  them  quietly  awaited  the  sunvhine, 
which  was  flitting  over  the  slopes  before  us.  We  bad  rich 
views  of  valley,  mountains,  and  clouds.  The  little  broken 
plain  of  Botlikh  is  very  picturesque,  and  I  should  think 
very  fruitful.  The  temperature  was  much  lower  at  top ; 
the  bright  green,  grassy,  rolling  hills,  and  soon  a  bright 
blue  lake,  —  the  first  and  almost  only  one  I  saw  during  my 
whole  tour,  —  were  refreshing  to  mind  and  body  ailer  oare 
hill-sides  and  confined  valleys.  My  watch  has  been  useful 
in  lonely  situations  to  tell  the  time  for  midday  prayers. 
This  day  the  halt  was  with  several  herdsmen,  who  were 
miudine  their  cattle,  sheep,  or  horses.  My  nag  lost  a 
stirrup  m  rolling  on  the  soft  gross,  and  the  search  for  it 
prolonged  oar  delay.  We  again  ascended  green  slope*, 
and  on  a  ridge  perhaps  more  than  7,000  feet  high  were  for 
some  minutes  in  biting  wind  and  rain.  Getting  under  the 
clouds  another  valley  opened  before  us,  with  fields  of  corn, 
which  our  horses  were  eager  to  taste,  and,  beyonil.  a  village 
of  the  usual  sort,  with  a  urge  tower  in  the  middle.  The 
latter  is  generally  square  in  this  country,  and  i 
from  twenty  to  filty  feet.  A  few  more  versts  and  w 
glad  to  find  comfort  in  the  white  tents  of  the  little  camp 
set  just  above  the  second  Foreino  lake.  The  name  is  fiom 
the  trout  (forel),  which  is  taken  by  line.  The  captain  in 
charge  was  a  Pole,  and  so  we  were  heartily  entertained. 
Uutside,  dismal  silent  mlats  alternated  with  driving  rains. 

The  next  day  was  the  last  of  mountain  and  horseback 
in  Daebestan  —  no  more  ascending.  The  kind  Pole  and 
his  aide,  a  captain  of  engineers,  accompanied  us  for  two 
or  three  hours  along  the  irre^lar  rocky  shore  of  the  lake, 
which  was  perhapa  aa  beaulil'ul  as  it  could  be  without  tree 
or  bush  1  then  on  the  line  of  a  new  road  to  Video,  which 
tbey  were  conatructing.  Natives  were  at  work  with  the 
soldiers,  and  the  task  was  in  many  parts  laborious  and 
tedioua.  We  witnessed  one  blasting  and  the  echo,  and 
were  afterwards  several  times  unpleasantly  near  to  the  fly- 
I  ing  fragments,  from  explosions  for  above.  All  thu  proc- 
i  esses  and  stages  of  road-making  (blasting,  digginfc,  level- 
ling and  meUUing)  were  witnessed,  lor  oli  the  day's  ioumey 
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wiU  along  the  new  ronte,  and  oflen  bad  enough.  Where 
the  work  required  was  slight  the  way  seemed  finished,  but 
where  the  mountain  side  presented  a  precipiee  there  was 
merely  a  aotch,  perhaps  hwdly  so  wide  as  the  horse's  body. 
On  the  open  uplands  people  were  chopping  the  herbage, 
which  here  included  a  great  variety  of  not  very  esculent 
growths.  They  were  screaming  and  chanting  as  though 
to  the  cables,  and  always  ready  to  talk  with  the  paaser-bv. 
Then  at  last  came  the  view  of  the  distant  steppe,  and  m 
the  foreground  of  the  grand  prospect  were  charming  great 
green  slopes,  studded  with  bushes  and  troaa.  A  lon^  steep 
descent  amon"  mountain  ash,  acacia,  and  sycamore,  led  to 
a  warm  wooded  vallev,  which  traverses  the  great  forest 
border  of  Daghestan,  here  about  twenty-five  miles  wide. 
Four  miles  ferther,  across  meadows,  by  the  side  of  a  rip- 
pling stream,  lay  Video.  This  place  consists  of  a  strong, 
white  wall,  enclosing  a  square  of  mud,  trees,  and  bouses  — 
staeoant  ditches  surround  Chi  dwellings,  and  after  what  we 
had  heard  of  fever  in  more  auspicious  places,  I  did  not  much 
relish  a  night  in  what  appeared,  from  the  recent  rains,  like 
an  enclosed  marsh. 

The  next  day's  journey  of  forty  miles,  mostly  level,  was 
interesting  for  little  save  as  a  contrast  with  what  we  had 
passed  beibre.  The  mode  of  travelling  was  by  veritable 
paraclodnaia,  the  rudest  little  w^n  with  a  bit  of  hay  for 
protection  in  the  jolts.  (The  vehicle  is  "  telega,"  the  mode 
o£  travelling,  or  the  "  turn-out "  itself,  is  termed  either 
"  paraclodnaia,"  or  if,  as  usual,  drawn  by  three  horses, 
"  troika."^  The  destination  was  Grosnai,  a  fortified  town 
and  Kuseian  settlement  on  the  road  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  Vladikavkaz.  The  Video  valley  is  clothed 
throughout  with  foliaM,  and  the  windings  of  the  route 
somelimea  lead  through  a  sultry  wood,  with  dense  under- 
growth, soon  opening  again  on  a  prospect  enhanced  by 
-i-Tand  rocks.     Each  vers  t  is  marked  by  a  burnt  tree, 
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a  a  scaffold  perhaps  ten  yards  high,  the  forenoon  halt 
for  breakfast  was  at  the  foot  of  Arsinoe,  where  the  valley 
debouches  on  the  plain.  Southward  some  mountain  snows 
gleamed  in  the  sua.  Yellow  hollyhocks  were  splendid 
among  the  brushwood  of  the  open  country.  There  were 
filberts  and  hops,  the  largest  I  ever  saw,  and  the  wildarneas 
was  made  up  of  elders  and  a  spiny  bush  with  large  yellow 

A  few  miles  before  Grosnai  we  heard  the  rwar  of  water, 
and  found  ourselves  near  an  expanse  of  rocks  and  stones, — 
the  bed  of  the  Argon,  —  an  indefinite  width,  but  doubtless 
often  covered  for  half  a  mile.  We  crossed  with  some  diffi- 
culty; there  were  three  streams,  the  last  nearly  a  yard 
due^.  In  the  deepest  part  some  buffaloes,  drawing  a  heavy 
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found  some  very  fair  quarters  io  an  innl'opt  by  a  Jew.  He 
was  attentive,  and  appeared  more  to  advantage  on  a  week 
•By  than  on  Sabbath,!  which  was  the  morrow,  and  which 
he  observed  by  an  extra  exhilaration  of  wodky.  We  also 
left  on  that  day,  and  perhaps  he  was  the  less  agreeable 
from  objecting  on  principle  to  parting  with  customers  on 
the  day  of  rest. 

_  Here  we  really  did  encounter  the  stir  caused  by  the 
imperial  progress,  the  Grand  I>uk«  Michael,  Viceroy  of 
Caucasia,  being  expected  at  Grosnai  next  morning.  The 
first  thing  in  preparing  for  ajourney  by  the  Russian  post 
18  the  "  padarojnia,"  or  order  for  horses,  for  there  is  trouble 
and  delay  in  getting  it,  excepting  in  smaU  places,  My 
servant  was  occupied  for  hours  in  vainly  seeking  the 
needed  authorities;  tfaey  were  away  or  inaccessible.  The 
chief  of  the  governor's  staff,  a  mighty  German,  was  kind, 
but  hopeless  of  our  getting  on  even  if  we  found  horses 
for  the  first  staM.  He  promptly  and  precisely  gave  us 
the  news  of  Sedan,  which  (my  courier  being  a  German) 
made  us  both  for  the  time  almost  indifi'erent  to  our  diffi- 


culties. I  repeatedly  found  the  best  news  ot  the  war  lircn 
the  German  officers  in  the  Russian  service,  who  had  duect 
telegrams  frequently. 

The  next  morning  rose  clear  and  hot.  All  —  nativei 
and  Russians  —  were  agog,  and  absorbed  with  the  immi- 
nent advent  of  their  ruler.  I  had  walked  through  part  of 
the  dreary  town,  —  dreary  because,  Russian-like,  it  seeind 
spread  over  the  greatest  possible  space,  —  and  hariDg 
passed  the  northern  gate  and  its  drawbridge,  was  strolling 
among  the  waiting  groups  and  the  soldiers,  and  the  fortf  or 
fifty  horses  which  were  brought  in  readiness  to  gallop  (£ 
wiUi  the  cortege.  Sundry  ranks  of  Cossack  cavahy  wen 
there  to  dve  effect  to  the  recepUon,  arrayed  in  their  M 
uniform,  Uie  long  black  coats  trimmed  with  red,  bine,  oc 
white.  Soon  alter  the  expected  time  six  carnages,  each 
drawn  by  five   or  six  horses,  tore  through  the  town,  snd 

E idled  up  abruptly,  followed  by  the  Grosnai  staff.  Us 
Irand  Duke  alighted,  and  received  several  papers.  Bo- 
manov-like,  he  is  large,  dignified,  and  pleasing.  He  wort 
then  the  plain  white  linen  coat  and  flat  cap  of  the  "  ve- 
vice."  Many  were  the  salutations,  while  music  added  to 
the  rather  singular  effect  of  the  scene.  Horses  were  soon 
changed,  and  all  dashed  off  into  the  plain. 

Through  the  courteous  attention  of  the  Geman  officer, 
padarojnia  and  horses  too  were  sooo  at  the  inn,  and  esrij 
in  thp  afternoon  we  bad  succeeded  in  making  two  stsesi 
towards  Vladikavkaz.  Then  we  were  caught,  two  otfiei 
parties  being  already  in  the  same  fix ;  and  from  the  c]e*^ 
ance  of  post  and  other  horses,  which  were  used  or  retained 
along  the  imperial  route  for  draught  and  display,  it  wu 
absurd  for  travellers  to  be  even  impaUent. 

The  village  was,  like  most  others  on  the  route,  well 
planted,  mostly  with  poplar  and  acacia,  and  sntrouniied 
by  a  quadrangle  of  mud  wall,  capped  with  the  common 
chevaux  lie  fnse  of  thorn  bushes  pegged  down  on  tho 
inside.  1  amused  myself  for  the  first  time  with  spellii^ 
out  the  entries  in  the  postmaster's  journal,  which  isst- 
tached  by  string  and  seal  to  its  desk.  Atler  a  wait  whi<A 
seemed  less  weary  to  the  Russians  than  to  the  Englishmsii, 
a  "  fare  "  arrived  from,  the  westward  ;  and  we  succeeded 
by  a  little  money  and  a  little  self-assertiveness  in  getting 
the  starost,  or  master  of  the  station,  to  give  us  at  once  tM 
returning  vehicle.  The  post  rules  do  not  allow  travellns 
to  use  a  team,  except  after  it  has  been  a  certain  time  in 
the  stable.  As  several  stages  forward  were  farmed  bj  it* 
same  man,  we  piud  in  advance,  taking  a  receipt,  "hicli 
amounted  to  a  "  through  ticket."  Not  &e  least  advantig* 
of  this  was  the  avoidance  of  the  need  of  carryiog  chao^ 
The  currency  required  in  post  journeys  in  the  Ruwuii 
dominions  being  one-rouble  notes  and  copper  (even  tnt 
recent  debased  small  silver  being  scarce  in  some  districts), 
the  quantity  nsed  of  the  latter  is  great;  indeed,  i  hivs 
repeatedly  started)  in  the  morning  with  as  much  as  s 
pound's  worth  of  five-kopeck  pieces,  and  before  paying  ths 
last  stage  of  a  long  day's  travel  feared  lest  I  might  We 
to  part  with  a  rouble  {a».  6ii.)  to  cover  a  few  odd  iioveda 
in  the  charge.  With  three  white  horses  we  careered  o»w 
the  dry,  light  soil  and  the  dust-covered  weeds.  Xbe 
country  was  uninteresting,  meagrely  cultivated,  dioughs 
gtanitza  or  village  of  a  thousand  or  two  people  oceurrtd 
everv  four  or  six  miles. 

T^e  Sunsha  was  in  the  plain  to  the  left,  and  to  the  right 
a  low  range  of  hills  formed  the  horizon.  The  golden 
hunter's  moon  rose  exactly  behind  us  ere  the  long  >^ 
was  ended,  and  when  the  journey  was  resumed  its  dii, 
then  silvery,  was  just  in  our  faces.  The  postmaster  was  w 
that  objective  mood  to  which  enforced  laziness  and  other 
ungenial  circumstances  firequently  reduce  his  illiterrts 
class.  The  tendering  influence  of  a  quarter  rouble  in 
acknowledgment  for  the  candle  and  hot  water  for  tea  soon 
brought  him  to,  and  also  insured  horses  before  dawn.  1™  , 
Russian  post-house  affords  rooms  with  wooden  benches  W 
couches.  All  provisions  are  carried,  but  fire  and  water 
can  generally  be  had  for  a  gratuity.  For  the  last  stage  W" 
two  the  mountains  were  in  full  view,  many  bold  peskl 
clothed  in  snow.  Afterwards  the  significant  Russi^ 
(lurches  rose  in  the  foreground.     Ttadikavkaz  seemed 
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iatermiDable,  but  passiag  oue  mmbling  street  aft«r  another, 
■we  reached  "  Gostinnitza^  Noitftki  "  —  a  hotel  well  kept  by 
a  Greek  named  Noitaki,  After  being  really  blackened  by 
the  prairie  dust  a  waah  wag  not  a  short  busiiieBa,  and  it 
behooved  a  stranger  to  turn  out  in  his  "  best,"  considering 
the  bevies  of  smart  people  who  were  doing  honor  to  a  high 
day.     There  was  a  muster  of  troops  and  much  music. 

This  town  —  the  "Key  of  the  Caucasus"  —  occupies 
both  baaks  of  the  Terek,  where  it  issues  from  the  Dariel 
pass  into  the  open  country.  It  ia  at  equal  distances  from 
the  two  seas,  and  has  a  large  share  of  the  trafSc  passing 
from  one  to  the  other,  as  well  as  of  the  intercourse  between 
Russia  proper  and  Transcaucasia,  the  Dariel  being  in  point 
of  likct  almost  the  only  road  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
Vladikavkaz  is  obviously  important  as  a  military  position, 
and  is  the  hendquarters  of  a  lai^e  force,  which,  with  its 
officers  and  other  government  attaches,  imparts  some  gaiety 
and  bustle  to  the  place.  Parallel  with  tlie  river  is  a  boule- 
vard a  mile  long ;  the  government  buildings  in  it  are  hand- 
some, and  many  other  structures  of  brick  are  rising,  includ- 
ing a  theatre.  The  Terek  is  often  a  dangerous  neighbor, 
although  its  sides  are  rocky  ;  it  has  destroyed  several 
bridze9,.aQd  is  spanned  now  by  a  good  iron  one,  and  by 
aaotLer,  a  mile  lower,  of  wood.  When  not  in  clouds 
the  mountains  yield  an  imposing  view  from  hence,  and  the 
river  rattling  over  its  stony  bed  brings  a  cooler  air  towards 
the  plains. 

I  was  BO  lucky  as  to  find  a  Northamptonshire  gentleman 
and  his  family,  from  whom  J  learnt  much,  chatting  in  Eng- 
lish too  aa  I  did  not  again  for  many  weeks.  He  is  a  gov- 
ernment architect,  and  showed  me  photographs  of  baths 
and  other  buildings  he  had  erected,  both  at  Fiatigorsk  and 
Vladikavkaz.  Among  the  callers  at  his  house  I  was  struck 
with  the  juxtaposition  of  a  true  Georgian  beauty  and  a 
young  Polish  Mussulman  —  the  very  finest  eyebrows,  nose, 
and  complexion,  facing  the  plain,  intelligent  visage,  and 
small  dark  features  of  Uie  Tartar  pedigree. 

For  company  and  economy  my  courier  sought  some  one 
with  whom  I  could  agree  to  share  a  good  tarantas  for  the 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  hence  to  Tiflis.  An  old  colonel 
was  found  lodging  on  the  side  of  the  boulevard  opposite  to 
Noitaki's  who  was  waiting  for  some  one  to  Join  tim.  He 
had  a  carriage,  and  its  wheels  were  being  re-tired,  for  they 
had  come  direct  from  Vologda,  and  previously  from  Arch- 
sngcl  I  His  family  were  at  the  Caucasian  capital,  and  he 
was  naliually  anxious  to  finieh  his  ride.  I  was  ready  to 
appreciate  the  roomy,  easy  accommodation  of  the  tarantas, 
alter  roughing  it  in  the  teleza  of  the  ordina^  traveller. 
The  former  is  a  capacious  and  hooded  body,  with  room  to 
lie  down  in,  and  placed  on  two  long  bearers,  which  are  not 
loo  thick  to  allow  of  some  aprine.  The  ends  of  these  rast 
en  the  axlei.  Such  is  the  vehicle  of  those  who  travel  far, 
and  who  can  afford  to  lay  out  from  £30  to  £60  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  journey.  By  that  arrangement  baggage 
lus  not  to  be  changed  at  the  post  stations,  Uie  small  charge 
at  every  sta^e  for  the  use  of  the  telega  is  avoided,  and  a 
private  bed  is  aecured  for  that  rest  which,  whether  travel- 
Img  bj  night  or  not,  to  all  but  the  toughest  is  needful  in  a 
week's  journey,  and  indispensable  in  a  Siberian  continuous 
post  journey  of  thirty  days  and  nights.  The  charge  for 
horses  is  the  same  whether  supplied  to  the  private  tarantas 
w4e  telega  of  the  post  service, "unless,  indeed,  the  stage 
be  hard  or  hilly,  when  the  postmaster  adds  to  the  team,  and 
the  owner  of  a  big  carriage  has  to  pay  eitra,  though  the 
ejce,  perhaps,  be  a  walking  one,  and  ha  himself  walk  too. 
Ihe  private  carriage,  as  in  other  European  countries,  bears 
a  c^rge  at  the  toll-bars,  which  occur  on  the  better  roads. 

We  trotted   out   of  Vladikavkaz   by  a  good  chaussie, 

*"l™'  "i'li  the  grand  starion-housea,  was  chiefly  the  work 

W  the  law  Prince  Voronioy.     The  shadows  were  lengthen- 

,    «iB  and  gloom  slowly  enwrapped  the  massive  heights  as  we 

^       ™^.''«»''  them.     The  Terek  was  on  the  left,  and  before 

reaeliing  the  first  station  we  found  the  road  washed  away 

7  It,  lo  the  horses  had  to  make  their  way  for  some  distance 

Y^  the  wide  waste  of  stones  which  the  torrent  oflen  sud- 

\      tS[ ''-  "^,'"'^<=»  in  its  dreary  domain.     Lars,  the  second  sta- 

«»,  a  closely  sopronnded  by  the  mountains.    We  sUyed 


the  night  there  ;  the  house  and  the  stables  were  handsome, 
well  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  spacious.  Besides  the  reason- 
able fittings  to  a  room  of  sound  windows  and  floor,  we  found 
chairs  and  tables  and  good  wooden  conches,  on  which  one's 
rugs  and  pillows  may  he  appreciated  even  better  than  in  a 
tarantas.  The  style  of  the  roaCo  seemed  to  indicate  an  ap- 
proach to  the  capital  (different,  indeed,  J  aflerwards  found 
were  the  three  other'routea  from  east,  south,  and  west,  to 
Tiflis).  The  horses,  however,  we  understood,  have  been 
a  constant  exception  ;  overworked  and  underfed,  they  were 
a  disgrace  to  the  post.  Five  were  attached  to  the  carriage 
next  morning ;  on  whipping  them  up  at  starting  they  fell 
at  once  in  a  heap,  and  eventually  seemed  but  able  to  draw 
the  vehicle  without  us. 

The  scene  grew  more  grand  where  the  road  crosses  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  rises  for  once  to  some  he^ht 
above  it.  Putting  aside  the  extravi^ant  language  of  Ker 
Porter,  and  also  of  more  recent  travellers,  these  renowned 
"  Caucasian  gates  "  reminded  me  of  the  Finslermlintz. 
Here  was  the  Bariel  defile,  and  the  Russian  fortress  ap- 
peared crouching  among  the  mighty  piles  of  mountain, 
which  seemed  to  close  the  way  both  behind  and  before. 
The  tumbling  of  the  Terek,  fresh  from  glaciers  and  snows, 
was  the  only  sound.  We  were  nearly  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  nearer  heights  seemed  at  a  similar 
distance  from  ns.  Before  Kashek  station  was  in  sight,  a 
brilliant  snow-top  suddenly  caught  the  eye  through  a  cleft 
on  the  right,  the  veritable  summit  which  Englishmen  had 
been  the  first  to  reach,  and  it  was  from  that  station  that 
Mr.  FreshSeld'e  party  had  started  for  their  celebrated  as- 
cent of  the  mountain  two  years  before. 

The  better  view  from  the  station  itself  was  clouded,  and 
the  weather  became  dull  as  we  passed  the  Krestovya  Gora 


Ari^va.  Trotting  down  a  long  series  of  zigzags,  we  made 
a  sort  of  Spli^en  descent  to  the  Georgian  valley.  The  old 
local  names,  lutl  of  consonants,  were  samples  of  the  hard- 
to-be -pronounced  language  of  the  country,  and  culminated 
in  the  perhaps  unsurpassed  monosyllable  Mtskhet,  the  last 
station  before  Tiilis. 

More  population,  mown  grass  fields,  and  a  large  breadth 
of  tillage,  were  a  contrast  to  rough  uplands  and  their  wild 
people,  to  half-cultivated  steppe  with  untidy  natives  or 
kozak  colonists.  The  afternoon's  ride  was  picturesque; 
basalt  clifls  rose  from  the  river,  and  there  were  n«at  idls 
overhungwith  trees  and  surrounded  with  little  fresh  corn- 
stacks.  The  evening  shed  a  golden  and  then  a  rosy  glow 
on  the  wooded  slopes  which  farther  on  encircled  Pasanur. 
Behind  our  quarters,  there  was  a  specimen  of  the  ancient 
Georgian  fortress  church,  with  the  short  conical  roof  of  ma- 
sonry, in  another  direction  stood  a  bran  new  wooden  Rus- 
sian church,  its  bright  colors  staring  at  every  comer.  A 
ruKed  street  was  lined  with  cahareta  and  shanties. 

THie  sceneiT  of  the  next  day  was  less  interesting,  the  hills 
lower,  and  the  country  generally  brushy.  The  ride  was 
stopped  at  Mtskhet  with  the  news  that  nineteen  post-horse 
orders  (padarojnias)  were  waiting  already  ;  so  instead  of 
reaching  Tiflis  soon  after  noon,  we  dawdled  nine  hours  at 
the  post-house  and  finished  the  jotimey  in  pilch  dark,  enter- 
ing  the  city  at  midnight. 

At  Mtskhet  it  rained  so  as  to  prevent  my  seeing  anythii^f 
of  the  curious  village  (quondam  capital  of  Georgian 
princes)  or  of  the  rather  inviting  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle 
on  the  hill  which  rose  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Kdr. 
Tliis  stream,  descending  from  the  west,  passes  close  by  the 
post-house,  near  to  which  it  joins  the  Aragva,  then  pro- 
ceeds to  Tiflis,  and  eventuafly  reaches  the  Caspian.  I 
killed  time  in  watching  the  travellers,  their  baggage  and 
equipages,  and  sometimes  succeeded  In  passing  a  few  re- 
marks, many  being  educated  men,  officers  of  a  regiment 
then  en  route  from  a  camp  in  the  southeast  to  Vladikavkai. 
The  drain  on  the  stables  of  the  post  was  great,  and  the 
trains  of  impedimenta  which  we  had  met  belonging  to  this 
force  had  almost  blocked  the  road,  especially  when  a  wheel 
was  off,  that  common  occurrence'  in  Russia. 

Later  in  the  evening  came  the  process  of  shifting  the 
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m^U  fhini  one  wufod  to  aaother.  Well,  onr  turn  came  U 
Uu,  sure  eoough,  Sve  hone*  »t  b  good  troL  We  could  k« 
notLing  except  tliat  there  wsa  nothing  particulBr  to  be  seen. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  stage  we  gndoMlly  found  ouraelvet  in 
B  wide  UuBsian  street,  with  petroleum  Iwnpt  gUmniering 
■CTOH  it;  very  long  it  was,  but  a  short  turn  at  llie  end  of 
it  brought  uH  to  the  "  Hotel  Europe."  There  was  tlie  rerj' 
beit  of  quarters,  bed  and  board.  Host  and  hoiten  Barbe- 
Ton  mada  eTerjrlhing  Mtisfactoiy,  though  it  wat  after  mid- 


A  CHAT  ABOUT  FEATHEBS. 

What  a  marvel  of  skill  and  beaut]'  is  comprised  in  the 
mecbanism  and  adaptation  of  feathers,  and  yet  how  little 
•re  th«se  points  regarded  by  those  who  wear  them,  and 
throw  them  oarelosily  aside  t  Few  persons  even  have  any 
conception  of  the  extent  of  the  trade,  and  the  capital  In- 
volved in  the  collection,  commerce,  fmd  preparation  of 
these  extensive  spoils  from  the  feathered  tnbes  which  are 
now  so  eagerly  sought  for  by  merchaiita  and  tn\ders,  who 
pass  the  SKins  or  feathers  into  the  plumassier'a  bands,  to 
be  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  ladies ;  for  the  fair  sex 
secure  the  most  choice  and  costly  for  themselves,  although 
ther  have  not  the  exclusive  use  of  feathers,  as  military  and 
eagle  plumes  will  testify. 

In  London  alone  there  are  about  one  hundred  persons 
largely  and  specially  inierested  in  feathers,  as  importing 
merchants,  dealers,  feather  manufacturers,  plumassiers, 
purifiers,  naturalists,  etc.  The  declared  value  c^  the 
foreign  feathers  vre  receive  was  returned  by  the  importers 
in  1B71  at  over  £454,000,  and  the  home-produced  feathers 
for  bedding  and  ornamental  uses  may  be  estimated  at  fully 
£160,000.  Fashion  causes  great  chaofies;  a  thousand 
^be  skins  are  frequently  offered  at  one  day's  sale :  some- 
times there  ii  a  ran  for  swan's  down  and  other  feather 
trimmings.  To  what  various  uses  does  the  destroyer,  man, 
apply  the  covering  of  birds  in  different  countries  I  —  for 
quills  and  feathers  in  the  arts  and  indnstry,  for  upholstery 
purposes,  for  adornment  of  the  person,  or  for  more  absolute 
clothing  in  garments,  whether  as  tippets,  mulfe,  or  cuffs. 
"  As  light  as  a  feather  "  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and 
the  commerce  in  bird-skins  nnd  feathers,  extensive  and 
valuable  as  it  is,  is  neither  blilky  nor  ponderoui.  The 
lar^st  quill  of  the  golden  eagle  weighs  only  sixty-Sve 
grains,  and  the  entire  plumage  of  an  owl  but  an  ounce  and 
«  half,  while  the  feathers  of  a  common  barn-door  fowl  of 
two  pounds  and  a  quarter  will  weigh  only  three  ounces. 

In  the  ostrich  both  barbs  and  barbules  are  lone,  soft, 
silky,  and  apart,  and  the  barbules  thus  diDposed  charac- 
terize that  fonn  of  the  feather  called  a  plume,  nnd  which 
constitutes  In  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  most  valuable 
product  of  birds.  In  the  so-called  "paddy  feathers"  ol 
the  Marabout  stork  (Ciconia)  they  resemble  a  kind  of 

The  natural  color  of  feathers  is  produced  by  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  colorless  plates  of  homy  matter,  and 
not  by  any  pigment.  This  is  also  the  cause  of  the  irides- 
cence or  varying  shades  of  color  on  some  beetles'  wings 
and  nacreous  shells.  The  different  thicknesses  of  the 
homv  films  interfere  with  the  light,  and  produce  the  play 
of  colors.  Almost  any  artificial  color  can,  however,  be 
given  to  feathers  by  dyes,  and  taste,  skill,  and  artistic 
arrangement  have  done  much  to  supplement  the  rich 
natural  beauties  of  the  stolen  plumes  we  appropriate  so 
ruthlessly. 

The  principal  feathers  entering  into  commerce  in  any 
qoantity  are  lliose  of  the  ostrich,  vulture  (so  called),  egret, 
osprey,  cock,  goose,  swan,  turkey,  and  peacock.  The  chief 
downs  are  eider-down,  goose-down,  swan's-down,  and 
estridge  or  ostrich-down.  Ilie  feathers  and  down  of  many 
other  oirUs  are  used,  but  are  of  less  importance.  Crow- 
quills  are  in  some  alight  demand  for  coiffures,  and  for 
etching  and  writing,  tioose-quilla  for  writing  have  been 
largely  superseded  oy  the  cheaper  and  now  generally  fm- 
ployed  steel  pea.    Ten  or  fifUen  years  ago,  twenty-five 


to  thirty  millions  of  foreign  gooM  and  swan  qnill*  woi 
Imported  annually  for  making  pens;  now  we  receive  liuU 
more  than  nine  millions  yearly. 

Although  horse-bair,  woollen  flocks,  and  a  number  it 
vegetable  staSing  materials  have  come  into  extensive  lut, 
the  feaiher~bed  as  an  article  of  luxurious  ease,  itill  boldi 
its  own  in  many  circles.  The  dressed  feather*  cbieSy  nitd 
are  those  of  the  white,  gray,  and  common  goose,  and  what 
are  termed  in  trade  "poultry  feathers,"  wbicb  inclDile 
those  of  turkeys,  ducks,  and  fowls.  To  fill  a  smalkiiet 
tbree-foot  bedtick  and  pillows,  about  twenty-seven  ponsdi 
of  feathers  are  necessary,  according  to  the  kind  used;  tf 
poultry  feathers  the  moat  are  required.  Tbe  bed-fettboi 
of  home  production  annually  used  in  tbe  United  KinedoB 
have  been  estimated  at  seven  hundred  tons,  a  very  Isrp 
quantity  when  the  lishtness  of  the  enbitance  is  taken  iiis 
consideration.    The  &re^  imports  of  bed-feathen  ares* 

In  making  a  nest  for  her  yonng,  by  strippine  the  downy 
covering  fH^  her  breast,  the  eider-dnck  aas  Utile  thoagbt 
of  minUtering  to  the  lukurions  requirements  a(  dviliud 
man.  Abont  two  pounds  are  required  to  fill  an  eidei^don 
quilt  or  coverlet ;  when  clean  and  pure,  eider-down  feti^hci 
twenty  to  twenty-four  shillings  the  pound.  Theexportrf 
eider-down  from  Denmark,  the  produce  of  birds  in  Icelaod, 
Greenland,  and  tbe  Faroe  Islands,  averages  ux  thouwiid 
to  ei)iht  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

It  baa  been  aptly  observed  that  «  love  for  feadien  il 
amongst  the  prettiest  vanities,  the  daintiest  whims  of  mta 
and  women.  From  a  strictly  philosophical  and  grioilf 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  it  majr  De  considered  eaee^iii|ly 
absurd  to  rob  a  poor  bird  of  bis  clothef,  and  uh  ihem  U 
additional  adornments  to  our  own  attire.  But  fasbitA, 
both  in  savage  and  civilized  circles,  enforces  strange  vaga- 
ries. The  atxirieinal  races  of  North  and  South  Ameiie^ 
Africa,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Archipelsro 
gloried  in  their  feather  plumes  and  coronets,  long  bdon 
our  European  belles  increased  commerce  so  largely  in  this 
direction.  Tbe  jaunty  bat,  which  hat  been  now  so  »iig 
worn  by  young  ladies,  has  given  a  gr«at  impetus  to  erei^ 
novelty  in  the  shape  of  feathers  for  decorating  it,  asd  it " 

strange  ^ — 

lasted  n_ ^ ._. 

was  introduced  as  an  ornament  for  hats  ;  then 
ptarmigan,  peacock,  trogon,  impeyan,  and  argus  phesianH 
ibis,  heron,  sea-gull,  black-cock,  and  owl,  and  now  '^"fl^ 
every  variety  of  plumage  may  bo  seen  in  the  hala  of  Isdits 
and  children. 

According  to  scarcitr  and  fashion,  some  kinds  of  fealnai 
occasionally  command  a  fabulous  price.  Thus  certiu 
sorts  for  bats  have  reached  eight  to  ten  pounds  tbe  poun 
weighL 

Tbe  greatest  novelty  this  season  has  been  the  leathm 
of  the  sapphire  cockatoo,  with  adjuncts  of  other  bir* 
feathers,  many  greatly  changed  and  disguised  by  the  ui" 
of  tbe  dyer. 

Pelican  feathers,  from  their  soft,  velvety  appearsno^ 
and  their  taking  dyes  readilv,  are  in  much  request ;  so  V* 
those  ol  the  fiamingo,  and  what  are  known  in  coiDinerM'U 
long  and  short  osprvy,  which  includes  the  '"'"^P^jj" 
short  egret  (Ardta  alba).  These  feathers  range  in  ^ 
from  sixteen  shillitigs  ty  three  pounds  the  ounce,  accarduf 
to  whiteness  of  color. 

Paris  enjoys  a  hifib  repuUtion  fiw  the  P^P"*"^ 
bleaching,  dyeing,  and  arrangement  of  feathers,  a  p«J*  ■ 
number  of  persons  being  employed  in  tbe  feadier  tr»» 
there,  which  was  reckoned  to  have  reached,  before  '■• 
late  war,  an  annual  value  of  nearly  half  a  million  defH 
The  largest  portion  of  these  were  exported  to  >«™ 
America  and  Uie  colonies.  A  new  and  very  prerty  0"* 
mental  application  of  bird  skins  is  that  of  the  entire  bM 
and  plumage  of  some  showy  bird  for  fans  and  fire-scret"' 
and  the  brilliant  little  besds  of  the  humming-bird  tsmi^ 
handsomely  mounted  as  necklets,  eai^pendanta,  brooctM 
etc.,  form  a  novel  species  of  bird-jewelry.  ^^ 

The  elegance  of  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  arisiog  "^ 
their  alen&r  stems  and  gracefol  barbule%  has  caused  tM* 


)  how  persistent  this  bshion  has  been,  having  do* 
B  than   ten  years.     First,  the  pheasant  plwas 
—    •    -       -*o  followed  lis 
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to  be  prized  in  all  aget.  Thejr  are  Lhu  deareit  and  roott 
■onght  afiiir  of  anj  leathers,  in  consequence  oT  tbeir  fine- 
neu  and  elasUuity,  beins  emplojsd  for  conrt  plnmes  and 
lie»d-dn>«"ee,  a*  well  a«  ue  nodding  plumes  on  the  heane. 
Tbeir  ralue  is  enhanced  because  ibey  can  always  be 
cleaned,  dyed,  and  re-made  inlo  larger  and  richer  plumes, 
bj' patience  and  assiduiC}^  in  the  attachment. 

Ostrich  Teatfaers,  in  commerce,  ore  classed  in  the  foUow- 
isg  Order,  as  regards  value;  1st,  those  coming  from 
Hogadore  ;  Sd,  those  from  Egypt  and  Barbary ;  and  Sd, 
die  South  African  or  Cape  feaihers,  for  which  Graham's 
Town  is  the  central  ma^et.  These  are  long,  and  there- 
fcte  esteemed  for  many  purposes,  but  hare  not  tlie  delicacy 
ind  elegance  of  the  barbulea  of  the  North  African  feathers. 
He  Aleppo  fitathera  used  to  be  considered  the  type  of 
perfection  of  ostrich  reatfaers,  but  they  are  now  so  scarce  as 
nldom  to  be  met  with  in  commercei  For  the  "bouB"or 
tkit-feathera  of  the  ostrich  there  is  an  enormous  demand, 
ud  perhaps  more  of  this  kind  are  sold  than  of  any  other. 
Northern  and  Southern  Africa  are  the  quarter*  from 
vhence  supplies  are  obtained.  There  are  feather  mer- 
chants in  Mogadore  and  other  Barbary  States,  who  are  in 
eommuuicBtion  with  all  the  districts  of  the  Desert  where 
the  bird  U  found.  The  price  of  ostrich  feathers  in  a  series 
of  years  —  tkkiDg  into  account  quality  and  demand  — 
TUges  from  eight  up  to  Rlly-five  pounds  the  pound  weight ; 
but  their  first  cost  is  (^course  macfa  lower.  The  import 
trade  in  England  is  In  comparatively  few  hands.  We  re- 
eeired  in  1870,  G6,063  pounds  of  ostrich  feathers,  of  the 
iecUrtd  value  of  £176,797,  of  which  more  than  half  were 
bUck  ostrich. 

Vulture  plumes,  or  "  bastard  ostrich  "  as  they  are  called 
in  trade,  are  employed  in  large  auantitaes  in  France,  and 
ibnn  the  most  important  E>rancti  of  the  commerce  in 
hathen  there.  They  are  obtained  from  the  American 
ntiich  (HMea  Amerieana),  which  inhabits  chiefly  the 
ntnpaa  and  vast  plains  of  Patagonia,  the  Argentine  Con- 
Mention,  and  the  adjoining  republics.  It  is  smaller  than 
the  (rue  African  ostrich,  is  without  a  tail,  and  the  feathers 
IK  not  of  the  same  rich  and  costly  kind.  The  Paiagonians 
sncl  Indians  make  plumes,  paraiKils,  and  many  beautiiiil 
vmaoieats  of  them.  The  leathers  are  imported  in  the 
ion;!)  from  South  America,  under  (he  distinction  of  large 
sat)  imall  Tultnre.  The  former  are  commerciallv  known 
••  "  dry  "  or  "  white  foot,"  the  lower  part  of  tne  plume 
briag  white  and  the  faeaJd  black.  They  are  used  lor 
coifTurei,  the  white  part  in  its  natural  state,  or  dyed  some 
light  color,  and  the  dark  part  as  black.  The  bad  feathers 
*K  worked  up  into  plumeaux  or  dusting-brushes.  The 
iTerage  Tslue  of  these  feathers  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
hu  ranged  from  four  slkllUngs  to  fifteen  shillings  the  kilo- 
gnmice  (of  about  two  pounds),  according  to  the  demands 
of  fsihion  and  the  quantity  received  from  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  imall  vulture  featliers  are  exclusively  used  fur  head- 
■IfK*,  and  are  rather  higher  in  price  than  the  large  ones. 
^B  leathers  of  the  Australian  emu  or  cassowarv  are  not 
MTMinuch  osad;  bat  the  plumage  near  the  tail  ii  long 
■Bd  graceful,  and  I  have  seen  the  feathers  dyed  almost 
srery  shade  of  color. 

The  trade  in  cocks'  feathers  is  very  important  France 
Weites  snpjiliet  to  be  made  up  from  nearly  all  Europe. 
Poland  and  Hnssia  send  her  about  14,000  pounds  weight  a 
T<ar,  and  in  France  itself,  as  a  great  poultry-breeding  coun- 
(■T,  the  qaantity  obtained  is  considerable.  In  commerce 
uey  are  classed  into  several  kinds,  the  saddle  and  hackle 
"*thers  Ijeing  especially  in  demand.  Large  white,  of  a 
pore  wlcff,  fttch  eight  shillings  to  twenty-four  shiliiags  the 
PMod.  They  are  used  for  piirures,  military  plumes,  and 
feWher-bmshes.  The  general's  plume  is  of  cocks'  feathers, 
■hite  Slid  dyed  red ;  those  worn  by  officer*  on  the  medii-al 
»u  are  dyed  black  and  bronzed.  Staff  officers  and  dcp- 
v^lieutennnti  of  counties  wear  plumm  of  swans'  feathers, 
^veither-flowers  are  not  so  much  prized  now,  owing  to 
cheapness  of  the  common  artificial 
efly  made  at  Madeira  and  in  Brazil ; 
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made.  They  ought  to  be  mitnufactured  entirely  of  uudyed 
feathers,  the  best  being  those  of  a  purple,  copper,  and 
crimson  color,  from  the  breasts  and  beads  of  humming- 
birds. Oncof  these  wreaths  has  a  beautiful  effect,  and 
reflects  different-colored  lighL 

Feather-work  trimming  is  often  applied  with  pretty 
effect  to  the  borders  and  fringes  of  grass  hammocks. 
Examples  of  these,  with  the  representation  of  the  nrms  of 
Portugal  vnd  Brazil,  have  frequently  been  shown  at  the 
various  International  Exhibitions  held  in  Europe. 

Goose  fvatheni  for  ornament  are  obtained  specially  in 
France  and  Bohemia,  and  in  small  quantities  from  other 
countries.  They  form  in  Paris  a  considerablb  article  of 
commerce ;  the  best  are  used  for  head-dresses,  the  waste 
for  "  volants,"  the  bad  quality  Ibr  plumeaux,  and  the  quills 
for  pens  and  other  purposes.  A  large  qunntity  of  eflOM 
skins  are  prepared  in  France  for  winter  garments.  They 
strip  the  entire  skin  from  the  bird,  leaving  merely  the  raw 
carcass,  which,  rotted  in  paper,  is  sold  fur  cooking.  Manjr 
persons  buy  gerse  with  the  condition  attached  of  returning 
the  skin  to  the  vendor.  The  difEculty  of  separating  the 
skin  from  the  flesh  prevents  many  countries  from  preserv- 
ing it.  From  the  prepared  downy  skin,  a  great  quanti^ 
ol'ladies'  powder-puffs  are  also  maile, an  article  with  whi<m 
France  supplies  the  world. 

Swan  skins  are  employed  for  much  the  same  uses  bs 
goose  skins,  especially  for  trimmings  to  mantles  and 
dresses ;  but  the^  are  getting  more  scarce,  as  they  can  only 
be  obtained  during  the  migratian  of  the  birds.  We  get 
them  through  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  froni 
Russia,  to  the  extent  of  4,000  to  5,000  skins  a  year.  Tur- 
key feathers  are  emploved  by  preference  for  parurM^ 
especially  those  of  the  white  turkey.  The  feathers  of  this 
kind,  which  is  raised  yearly  in  large  numljcrs  in  France, 
especially  in  the  nortti,  are  worth  from  six  shillings  .to 
twelve  and  sixpence  the  poand. 

Peacocks'  feathers  are  obtained  in  many  of  the  collec- 
torates  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  gorgeous  plumage 
being  shed  every  ^ear.  Fly-flappers  or  I'anning-brushes 
are  made  of  them  in  India.  They  were  at  one  time  em- 
ployed in  Canton  for  making  variegated  threads,  which, 
were  used  in  forming  beautiful  capes  for  females.  Per- 
mission to  wear  the  {Kacock's  feather  in  the  hat  in  China 
is,  like  the  European  orders,  only  granted  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  sovereign.  Cbowries,  or  large  fans,  made 
of  the  quills  split,  are  sold  in  Madras  as  hi^h  as  four 
pounds  each.  Peacock  feathers  are  employed  to  some 
small  extent  for  parures  in  France.  Except  perhaps  the 
peacock,  llie  pheasant  has  the  most  beautiful  and  finely 
variegated  plumage.  The  feathers  of  the  gold  and  silver 
pheasants  are  much  used  for  making  artificial  flies  for 
anglers,  and  ornamental  work  generally.  The  whole 
plumage  of  the  argus  pheasant  has  been  lately  handsomely 
mounted  as  a  fire  screen. 

The  birds  of  Paradise,  distingnished  for  their  splendor 
and  elegance,  are  used  for  ornamenting  turbans  in  the 
East,  as  well  as  for  hats  and  head-dresses  by  European 
ladies.  The  genus  Pamdiua  is  chiefly  restricted  to  New 
Guinea,  and  the  small  islands  in  its  vicinity.  From  Ba- 
tavia,  1,600  or  3,000  reach  Europe  annually.  The  roost 
elegant  in  its  plumage  is  the  great  bird  of  Paradise  (P. 
apoda),  the  back  part  of  the  neck  being  of  a  pale  gold 
color,  the  throat  and  fore  Dart  of  the  richest  changeable 
golden  green,  the  breast  of  a  deep  purple,  and  the  body 
and  taifof  a  fine  dark  chestnut  The  lien  birds  are  the 
most  esteemed,  being  brighter  in  tint ;  the  body-feathers, 
which  are  ycllowiih,  are   partially  dyed   to   enhance  tha 

The  most  splendid  bird  of  tropical  America  Is  the 
Trogan  uiridit  or  iplendent.  Aside  from  the  brilliant 
metallic  splendor  of  its  plumage  and  the  gracefulness  of  its 
form,  there  is  a  peculiar  interest  connected  with  this  mu- 
nificent bird.  The  long,  slender,  gilded  feathers  of  the 
tail-coverts  were  allowed  only  to  oe  worn  by  the  royal 
family  of  the  Incas.  The  Incas  with  all  their  gorgeous 
magnificence  have  passed  away,  and  the  race  ol  the  red 
men  which  venerated  them  is  fiwt  fbUowing,  but  the  biid 
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E^lei*  irinei  and  tiila  fetch  a  high  price  in  the  Eurile 
IiUnds,  beiD^  bought  bj  the  Ruteians.  The  featbera  are 
nsed  by  the  Japaaeae  tor  their  airowa.  Eagles  ore  plon- 
tiftil  in  Kamscnatka.  The  browo  aad  chocolate  colored 
wing  and  tail-feathen  of  the  golden  eagle  are  used  in  the 
bonnet!  of  the  Scotch  claat,  and  hv  Zulu  chiefWns  in 
South-ea«t  Africa.  The  aborigines  of  North  America  aba 
nse  the  tail-feathen  of  the  golden  eagle  for  head  orna- 
ncQtA.  The  magnificent  leathers  of  the  great  condor, 
which  are  otlen  eighteen  inches  long  by  four  or  five  broad, 
■re  worn  by  ladies. 

Herons'  feathers  are  a  symbol  of  rank  in  Turkey.  The 
soltan  wears  three  in  his  turban,  the  grand  vizier  two,  and 
the  other  public  officers  one.  The  heroas  as  a  whole  are 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  waders,  not  so  much  from  the 
color  of  their  plumage,  ait  from  the  elegant  crests  and  pro- 
longed feathers  which  ornament  nearly  all  the  species. 
The  storks  all  furnish,  in  more  or  less  perfection,  the 
beantiful  plumes- — snperior  in  estimation  even  to  those  of 
the  ostrich  —  known  by  the  name  of  marabonts,  from  their 
appellation  io  Senegal.  The  under  tail-coverts  aSbrd  the 
beautiful  plumes.  The  down  of  the  young  adjutant  crane, 
and  the  white  feathers  of  other  cranes,  are  obtained  in 
India  and  America,  and  are  made  into  boas  and  muffs. 
The  feathers  of  the  while  or  sacred  ibis  are  much  used 
tot  ornamental  purposes  in  the  East,  and  are  also  sent  to 
EVance,  while  the  scarlet  ibis  of  South  America  and  Africa 
is  likewise  in  request.  The  ekins  of  the  Arctic  divers  are 
dressed  and  made  into  cloaks,  muffs,  and  cuffs,  and  are 
much  esteemed  as  a  covering  fbi'  the  head  and  breast  in 
the  rigorous  climates  in  which  they  are  found,  the  great 
thickness  of  the  feathers  rendering  them  very  fit  for  that 
purpose.  Russia  and  the  Levant  send  us  considerable 
quantities  of  the  skins  of  grebes,  ducks,  and  divers. 

In  Chiloe,  from  the  long,  ash-colored  plumi^  of  a 
species  of  penguin,  which  is  a  little  curled  and  sofl,  the 
natives  spin  a  kind  of  coverlet  that  is  highly  prized. 

In  parts  of  North  America,  the  Indians  make  an  elegant 
clothing,  of  the  feathers  of  the  wild  turkey.  They  twist 
the  inner  webs  into  a  strong  double  string  with  hemp  or 
fibrous  bark,  and  work  it  like  matting.  This  appears  very 
rich  and  glossy,  and  as  fine  as  silk  shag.  Fans  used  to  be 
node  of  the  tail,  and  of  four  tails  joined  together  the  early 
French  settlers  in  Louisiana  were  wont  to  construct  a 
parasol. 

Old  writings  speak  of  feathers  being  woven  into  a  pecul- 
iar kind  of  cloth  by  the  Chinese.  Among  them  was  the 
Celestial  goose-velvet,  the  foundation  of  Uie  fabric  being 
of  silk,  into  which  the  feathers  were  skilfully  interwoven 
in  a  common  loom,  those  of  a  crimson  hue  being  the  most 
expensive.  Tradition  states  that  garments  made  of 
feathers,  and  resembling  fur  dresses,  were  presented  to  the 
Emperor  Shauhau,  who  reigned  twenty-five  centuries  be- 
fiire  our  era.  The  earliest  allusion  to  robes  woven  with 
feathers  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Tsin  dynasty.  In 
the  year  272  A.  D.,  the  court  physician  presented  the  em- 

Eror  with  a  gown  made  of  feathers  mim  the  golded- 
aded  pheasBDt.  A  ion  of  the  Emperor  Wuti,  notorious 
for  bis  <.'xtravagance,  had  in  the  fifUi  century  a  robe  woven 
wilh  peacocks'  feathers. 

It  was  also  the  custom  of  the  emperors  to  make  presents 
annually,  to  certain  ministers  of  state,  of  robes  made  with 
the  fcBtbers  of  the  variegated  kingfisher.  At  a  later 
period  a  princess  eng^ed  a  skilful  artificer  to  collect 
feathers  of  every  description,  to  make  two  dresses  for  the 
empress,  which  should  when  looked  at  in  front  present'  one 
color,  when  viewed  sideways  another,  and  when  held  up 
to  the  light  a  third.  Although  the  Chinese  would  seem  to 
have  lost  the  art  of  weaving  feathers,  plumage  work  is 
■till  extensively  practised  in  the  decoration  of  metallic 
ornaments,  worn  b^  all  classes  oE  females.  On  garlands, 
cbaplels,  frontals,  tiaras,  and  crowns  of  very  thin  copper, 
purple,  dark  and  light  blue  feathers  of  the  kingfisher,  and 
other  birds  of  gorgeous  brilliancy,  are  laid  with  exquisite 
taste  and  ikiU. 


TBK  KBW  EDITION  OF  THE  IDTLS  07  THE  EDTO. 

Tbebb  volumes  (V.  and  TI.)  complete  a  six-vohM 
edition  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems,  which,  for  beantj  ud 
simplicity  of  form,  for  paper,  type,  and  margin,  —  in  lAa 
wonls,  for  ail  that  makes  the  act  of  reading  not  maely 
easy,  bat  fascinatine,  —  can  hardly  be  snrpaatied.  But  the 
interest  of  the  two  last  volume*,  which  for  the  first  tint 
give  us  the  various  parts  of   Mr.  Tennyson's   Arthurin 

rm  in  their  properorder  and  completenesa,  — and  let  him 
anathema  maranatha  if  he  ever  adds  to  or  alters  it 
ac;ain,  to  the  distraction  and  confiision  of  all  who  posses 
tliis  edition,  and  all  who  think  that  they  have  made  tlie 
poem  their  own,  —  is  the  great  splendor   and   beauty  of 
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^ple,  and  that  his   level  of  poelie 

thought  has  never  been  lolUer  than  it  now  is.  Ihattlu 
reading  public  professes  itself  weary  of  the  theme  of  these 
Idyls  we  well  know.  The  literary  class  is  by  nature  IB- 
patient,  asking  for  new  things,  and  can  tU  endure  to  te 
present  at  the  making  of  a  great  poem,  especiallr  wbu 
the  artist  moulds  his  work  according  to  the  guidance  of 
his  own  genius,  —  here  a  bit  of  the  brow,  And  there  a  Ul 
of  the  foot,  here  an  uplifted  arm,  and  there  the  parted  lips, 
—  and  lets  the  bystander  see  the  elements  in  detail  befoe 
they  are  all  harmonised  in  the  unity  of  the  perfect  won. 
Hiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Tennyson's  own  genen- 
tion  would  have  understood  thv  grandeur  and  beauty  of  hii 

Cat  poem  far  better  if  his  fourteen  years*  work  had  never 
n  seen  by  us  till  now,  and  then  seen  as  a  whole,  b 
has  been  misjudged  through  the  imperfection  of  the  trail- 
er's vision,  uirongh  the  slowness  of  his  sympathy  to^ 
back  and  re-read  all  that  he  had  once  read  in  its  prc^ 
relation  to  the  new  elements  added,  and  through  thesiu- 
ceptibility  of  his  literary  pride,  when  he  was  asked  to  re- 
consider from  a  perfectly  new  point  of  view  a  mattw  tW 
he  had  mentally  closed.  We  do  not  doubt  for  a  momeirt 
that  those  who  shall  form  their  first  conceptions  of  tlM 
"Idyls  of  the  King"  from  these  two  noble  volumes  will 
have  a  very  great  advantage  over  Mr.  Tennyson's  uoniein- 
poraries  for  the  proper  judgment  of  the  poem,  and  will  n^ 
derstand  its  unity  of  purpose,  and  enter  into  the  stately 
march  of  its  tragic  sto^,  far  more  vividly  than  those _«li^ 
beginning  by  praising  the  beauty  of  four  highly-finiah« 
cabinet  pictures,  were  compelled  —  with  the  sort  of  reluc- 
tance which  literary  prepossessions  always  oppose  to  an  en- 
larging conception  —  to  admit  that  Mr.  Tennyson  had 
been  brooding  over  a  much  greater  theme  than  they  hu 
supposed,  and  to  moke  up  their  minds  whether  he  bad  soc- 
ceeded  or  failed.  In  the  present  form  of  the  Idyls,  no  one 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  aimed  d 
exhibiting,  under  a  very  finely  moulded  form  of  the  oU 
Arthurian  legends,  the  spiritual  secret  of  that  divine  sou 
militant  kingliness  which  alsne  makes  men  free,  and  ue 
story  of  its  gradual  rejection  and  final  repudiation  by  the 
world  of  sense  and  passion.  He  has  done  this,  of  coune, 
chiefly  in  relation  to  the  chivairic  ideal  of  kingline>>>'<* 
which  there  was  no  slight  dash  of  the  sensuous  mj'stiu^ 
of  a  religious  vision ;  but  he  has  throughout  maintained 
the  authority  of  the  truly  spiritual  element  of  rule,  sf^.**" 
tributed  to  bis  Arthur  an  equanimity  and  a  magnsnin^'?' 
a  composure  amidst  the  sensuous  excitements  ot  religi^ 
emotion,  and  a  sad  serenity  amidst  the  onset  of  the  a>^* 
est  doubts,  which  make  hloi  much  more  than  the  ideal  king 
of  the  special  age  of  chivalry,  though  the  form  of  eh*"*' 
ter  'ji  suggested  by  that  age.  No  great  poem,  into  whst" 
ever  mould  of  the  past  it  is  poured,  can  help  bring  [We- 
trated  by  the  ideas  of  the  poet's  own  age;  "PanflW 
Lost"  was  in  no  sense  Hebrew,  it  was  the  great  poe"i<* 
English  Puritanism;  Goethe's  "Faust"  was  in  aot"^ 
mediseval,  it  was  the  great  poem  of  modern  Teutonic  WP' 
ration;  and  so  Tennyson's  "Idyls  of  the  King,"  thongn  U 
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may  not  quite  compare  irith  those  id  the  strength  mid  toI- 
mne  of  its  poetic  current,  is  in  no  teata  a  poem  oi  mediie- 
viil  cbivatiy  ;  it  is  the  great  poem  of  Engtbh  loyalty,  loy- 
alty not  ao  much  to  the  cooacience,  though  Mr.  Tennyson 
himself  BHvs  so,  as  to  the  perfect  human  will,  the  will 
which  truly  obeya  the  conscience  and  asserts  its  own  <li- 
Tine  right  to  rule  hy  virtue  of  its  own  strength  and  fidelity 
to  that  obedieace.  Loyalty  to  a  aovereiga  will,  acting 
under  mystic  half-measured  impulses  of  love  and  truth  and 
noble  moral  wrath,  is  the  key-note  of  this  great  poem, 
which  nevertheless  never  loses  the  definite  and  gorgeous 
coloriDg  of  the  age  from  which  it  takes  its  legendary 
theme.  Take,  as  iUuBtratiou  of  this  conception,  this  nohle 
sons,  here  for  the  first  time  published,  which  is  sung  by 
Ar£ur'i  Knights  on  his  coronation :  — 

"Blow  tminpet,  far  the  world  is  white  with  May ; 
Blow  trumpet,  the  long  night  halh  roll'd  away, 
Blow  through  the  liring  world,  — '  Let  the  Kmg  reign.' 

"  Shall  Rome  or  Heatlien  mie  in  Arthnr**  realm  ?  ^ 
Flash  brand  and  lance,  ftill  battle-axe  upon  helm. 
Fall  battle-axe,  and  flash  brand  1    Let  the  King  r«gn. 

"  Strike  for  the  Kinp  and  live !    His  EnighCs  have  heard 
That  Ood  hath  told  the  King  a  secret  word. 
Pall  battle-axe,  and  flash  brand  I    Let  the  King  reign. 

"  Blow  trumpet  I  he  will  lift  ns  from  the  dtist. 
Blow  trumpet  I  live  the  strength  and  die  tiie  last ! 
Clang  batile-aze,  and  clash  brand !    Let  the  King  reign. 

"Strike  for  the  King  and  die!  and  if  tbondiest 
The  King  U  Sing,  and  ever  wills  iho  highest. 
Clang  battle-axe,  and  clash  brand  I    Let  the  King  reign. 

"  Blow,  for  our  Sun  is  mighty  in  his  Hay  1 


'^The  King  will  follow  Christ,  and  we  the  King 
Id  whom  high  Qod  hath  breathed  a  secnt  thing. 
Fall  battle-axe,  and  flash  brand  I    Let  the  King  reign." 

The  belief  in  »  royal  will,  royal  at  once  by  its  strength 
ud  by  its  mystic  aureole  of  divine  inspiration,  could 
hirdly  be  expressed  in  a  grander  imaginative  form.  And 
the  contrast  to  this  splendid  burst  of  triumph  with  which 
the  kingdom  receives  its  king,  is  the  anguish  of  Arthur's 
■11  but  fainting  heart  when  nis  law  has  been  found  too 
hish  for  the  world  to  which  it  was  given,  and  when  just 
Mbre  the  last  great  and  fatal  battle  in  the  West,  he  is 
hsimted  by  the  dread  that  his  trust  has  been  a  dream,  and 
■hat  God  has  forsaken  him.  This  passage,  too,  is  quite 
pe*,  and  almost  the  grandest  in   Mr.   Tennyson's  writ- 


"«•:- 


"  For  on  their  march  to  Westward,  Bedirere, 
Who  slowly  paced  among  the  slumbering  host. 
Heard  in  his  tent  the  meanings  of  the  King  : 

'  I  fonnd  Him  in  the  shining  of  the  surs, 
I  muk'd  Him  in  the  flowering  of  His  lields. 


But  in  His  wi 


niK 


lUim 


I  waged  His  wan,  and  now  I  pass  and  die. 

0  mel  for  why  is  all  around  ns  here 

A)  ir  (ome  lesJter  god  had  made  the  world. 

But  had  not  Toiee  to  shape  it  as  he  would. 

Till  the  Hi^h  God  behold  it  from  beyond. 

And  enter  it,  and  make  it  beaniiful  T 

Or  elM  as  if  the  world  were  wholly  fair. 

But  that  these  eyes  of  men  are  detin  and  dim. 

And  have  not  |>ower  to  see  it  as  it  is  : 

Perchance,  becanse  we  see  not  to  the  close ; 

Per  I,  bring  simple,  thought  to  work  His  will. 

And  have  bnt  stricken  with  the  sword  in  vain ; 

And  all  whereon  I  lean'd  in  wife  and  friend 

li  traitor  to  my  peace,  and  all  my  realm 

Rm>  back  into  the  beast,  and  is  no  more. 

Uy  Qod  I  thou  hast  fi^rgotten  me  in  my  death  : 

''■y  ~  Qod  my  Christ,  —  I  pass,  but  shall  not  die' " 

■w  stalely  and  yet  how  simple  is  this  language,  how  mas-' 
e,  ud  how  utterly  devoid  of  enigma  and  nddle  1     Our 


^atest  poet  at  least  grows  even  more  natural  and  majestla 
in  power  as  he  matures  in  genius. 

And  in  the  noble  epilogue  "  To  the.  Qoeen,"  a  part  of 
which  has  been  so  often  recently  quoted,  how  CTandly  the 
poet  applies  his  conception  of  the  inwwd  loyalty  we  owe 
to  the  true  ruling  conscience  of  our  nation,  to  our  own  day 
and  generation :  — 

"  Take  witball 
Thv  poet's  blessing,  and  his  trust  that  Heaven 
Will  blow  the  tempest  in  the  distance  back 
'Stora  thine  and  ours ;  for  sotne  are  scared,  who  mark. 
Or  wisely  or  unwisely,  signs  of  storm, 
,  Waverings  of  every  vane  with  every  wind, 
And  wordy  trucklings  to  the  transient  honr. 
And  fierce  or  careless  looseners  of  the  lailb. 
And  Softness  breeding  scorn  of  sinple  life. 
Or  Cowardice,  the  chud  of  lust  for  gold, 
Or  Labor,  with  a  groan  and  not  a  voice, 
Or  Art,  with  poisonous  honey  stol'n  from  France, 
And  that  which  knows,  but  careful  for  itseir. 
And  thai  which  knows  not,  mling  that  which  knows 
To  its  own  harm  ;  the  goal  of  llus  great  world 
Lies  beyond  sielit :  yet  —  if  our  slowly- grown 
And  crown'd  nepuhlic's  crowning  common-sense 
Tbat  saved  her  many  times,  not  fail  —  their  fears' 
Are  momiug  shadows  huger  than  the  shapes 
That  cast  them,  not  those  gloomier  which  for^o 
The  darkness  of  that  battle  in  the  West, 
Where  all  of  high  and  holy  dies  away." 

Surely  tbat  is  a  grand  political  epilogue  to  a  grand  poem; 
an  imaginative  presentation  of  the  moral  dangers  of 
our  political  state  such  as  no  politician  could  have  con- 
densed into  language  of  .equal  significance  and  vividness- 
and  yet  one  moderated  by  that  "  crowning  common-sense '' 
which  marks  the  true  wisdom  of  a  great  imagination,  aod 
controls  the  hysteric  fear  of  mere  imaginative  passion. 
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Pkoplk  talk  of  women's  determination  to  have  their 
own   way  I     Philosophers   beat   them   hollow   in   that  i»- 

One  inquirer,  to  ascertain  whether  a  disease  ii  cont*. 
gious  or  not,  unhesitatingly  inoculates  himself  with  the 
virus.  An  ardent  student  of  helminthology  swaLlows  bib 
of  tapeworm,  to  learn  lo  what  degree,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, they  will  grow  from  cuttings  and  make  themselves 
comfortable  in  his  interior.  A  naturalist  who  takes  up, 
and  writes  a  monograph  on  Anoplura,  "  sometimes  termed 
Parasitica,"  exposes  himself  to  the  revilings,  and  occasion- 
ally to  the  kicks  and  cuflTs  of  drovers  and  swineherds,  by 
askin|,  with  marks  of  intense  interest,  whether  their  beasts 
and  pigs  are  troubled  with  vermin  I  Livingstone  persist* 
in  making  so  long  an  exploration  of  Central  Africa,  as  to 
he  converted  to  the  loveliness  of  sable  beauties  and  the 
dignity  of  niggeresses  fit  to  be  queens. 

Glaisher  and  Coxwell,  through  mere  curiosity  about  the 
doings  of  the  bar'  and  three  or  four  other  'ometcrs,  go  up 
in  a  balloon,  till  their  hands  and  lips  are  blue,  their  heart- 
beats as  audible  as  the  tic-tacs  of  an  eight-day  cloi;k. 
Tyndall,  over-fond  of  ices,  to  have  them  in  perfection,  and 
to  test  the  Mer  de   tilaue's  winter  movements,  arrives  at 

Chamouni  on    Christmas   night — -nearly   at  midnight 

preferring  his  pluni-piidding  and  turkey  with  the  chill  on. 
Xhq  snows  of  London,  the  snows  df  Paris,  and  the  snows 
of  Geneva  were  not  genuine  enough  for  him.  Nothing 
would  suit  him  but  the  snows  up  there. 

The  winter  chosen   by  this  perverse  enthusiast  —  '59 

inclement  as  he  could  wish.  All  next  day,  the 
iJie  storm, 
excursion  with  four  guide* 
and  a  porter.  To  prevent  their  sinking  in  the  snow,  th« 
men  tied  pieces  of  plank  to  their  feet ;  the  philosopher, 
determined  to  have  his  money't-worth  of  colli,  neglected 


snow  fell  heavily.    On  the  27th,  during  a 
he  turned  out  lor  his  pleasure  excursion 
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Uiat  pnicftatioii,  and  often  uok  to  the  wsiit.  During  their 
Mctint,  cracki  opened  vith  >  dulightl'ul  explotive  Muod, 
promiBing  a  letdng-oS'  of  avftlanchw,  beating  anythinB  U 
the  Cryntal  Falaue.  The  [une-treei  latlea  wiUi  fr«Bb-faIlen 
fakei  (in  thSiC  pitrticulaT  condition  which  causei  their  gran- 
nlea  to  adhere),  looked  lik«  overgrown  oatrich  pliiniei 
gone  mad. 

Afler  a  cool  and  pleaiant  itroll  of  fire  houra  and  a  half, 
the  fijrsaken  auberge  of  Montanvert  «ai  reached.  Tbn 
iDO»  wa»  drilled  in  butCreiues  around  it.  'I  hey  unlocked 
the  door,  and  wera  charmed  with  the  (iglit  of  the  fra«t-fi^- 
nreB  on  the  window-panes.  Wonderful  were  the  miuiic 
ihrnb*  and  fern*.  Moat  impresBivu  wu  the  glacier  belbre 
them.  Not  a  lound  va«  to  be  beard.  The  summer  cas- 
cadtu  now  hung  in  fluted  columns  of  ice  from  the  rocks. 

Trifles  like  these,  insteaJd  of  daunting  our  professor,  onljr 
prove  that  tUe  true  scientific  blood  flows  in  his  veins  and 
arteries.  Nothing  could  stop  him  from  taking  hiB  measure- 
ments. Four  men,  welt  roped  tozether,  descended  to  the 
glacier.     Uae  of  them,  trained  in  S7,  undertook  to  Kz  the 


The  men  sounded  with  their  staffs  at  every  step.  Once 
the  leader  of  the  party  suddenly  diwppeared.  The  roof 
of  a  crevasse  had  given  way  beneath  him ;  but  the  other 
tliree  men  promptly,  gathered  round  him,  and  lit'led  him 
out  of  the  fissure,  it  was  a  pretty  little  ^ame  of  hide-and- 
ieiak.  Que  by  one  the  stakes  were  lixed  in  the  ice,  until  a 
series  of  eleven  of  them  stood  across  the  glacier. 

More  stakes  being  required,  to  compel  the  glacier  to  tell 
its  BBcrets,  a  second  series  was  fixed  acraxs  it,  in  spile  of 
the  boiling,  wbirline  snow-wreaths  which,  at  intervals, 
quite  bid  &e  men.  Fitfully  the  wind  came  np  the  valley, 
darkening  the  air,  catching  the  snow  upon  the  glacier  and 
tossinEE  it^igb  into  heaving  clouds,  separated  from  each 
Other  by  cloudless  spaces  corresponding  to  tbe  nuked  por- 
tiona  ot  the  ice.  Nevertheless,  bravely  and  steadfastly  the 
men  did  their  work. 

Next  morning,  (hey  rose  with  the  dawn.  The  air  was 
thick  with  descending  snow,  all  composed  of  exquisite  six- 
petaled  Sowers  or  six-rayed  stars,  which  our  traveller  and 
others  have  figured,  and  about  which,  more  anon.  Con- 
trary to  expectation,  the  men  could  be  seen  and  directed 
through  the  shower.  To  reach  his  poiition  at  the  end  of 
his  second  line  of  stakes,  Doctor  'i'yndall  had  to  wade 
bresst-deep  through  snow  which  icenied  as  dry  and  toft  as 
fiuur.  The  toil  of  the  men  upon  the  glacier  was  prodigious. 
But  they  did  not  llinch,  and  after  a  time  shouted,  "  Ji'ous 
avona  finis ! "  Tbeir  leader  then  struck  bia  theodolite  with 
tbe  feeling  of  a  general  who  bad  won  a  small  battle. 

They  put  tlie  solitary  auberge  in  order,  pHckeil  up,  and 
shot,  by  giisBade,  down  the  steep  klopes  of  La  Filiii  to  the 


wilb  a   Blartiin^ 


ice-vault  of  tbe  Arveiron  —  a  slide  to  make  London  boyi 
die  of  envy.  In  summer,  that  arch  in  the  gl  '  ' 
be  trusted.  Its  roof  tails  at  intervals  wu 
crash.  Now,  there  was  no  danger  in  entering  thit  vault ; 
the  ice  seemed  as  lirm  as  marble.  The  cavern  was  batbeil 
In  a  strange,  blue  light,  whose  beauty  suggctled  magic  and 
fairy  tales ;  and  then  the  explorer  started  lor  London. 
His  longing  was  satisfied.  He  had  aecertaincd  that  the 
winter  motion  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  near  tbe  Montanvert 
is,  in  round  numbers,  hair'  the  summer  motion. 

Doctor  Tynilall  has  the  unquestionable  right  to  ruah  thus 
stmight  to  the  glacier.  You  and  I,  reader,  less  pracliMsd 
mountaineers,  ought  first  lo  serve  an  apprentice? nip  to  its 
raw  material,  mow,  a-'oiaticrc  premiere"  which,  botli  by  its 
abundance  and  its  utility,  might  well  tempt  Monsieur  'I'liiers 
to  tax  it.    We  know  that  at  avery  remarkable  pointof  tem- 

Sratura  —  thirty-two  degrees  of  Farcnbeit,  or  rero  of  llie 
ntigrsde  Bcale  —  water  ccrfcb  to  be  liquid  and  bet-onies 
solid,  exactly  like  a  mcul  which  has  cooli-d  a  little  lower 
than  its  point  of  fusion.  Snow  is  froicn,  or  cooled  and 
hardened,  mist.  The  vesicles  of  water  BuspKnded  in  the 
air  aru  solidified  into  particles  or  filamcnls  of  ice,  which, 
obeying  the  laws  of  crystHllizatiou,  coiubine  at  angles 
of  sixty  degrees  (the  si^tb  part  of  a  circle)  and  so  furui, 
alwsys  on  the  tame  geometrical  plan,  patterns  of  a  beauty 


d  iscrrttit- 
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and  vartetr  which  can  only  be  exprcMed  by  grapliie  illii. 
tration.  'Xhe  ttomi  of  all  subWuxw*,  whui  allowed  bm 
play,  bnild  themselves  into  definite  and  moitly  beaiuiU 
torms,  called  crystals.  Iran,  gold,  lead,  sulphur,  ludiil 
and  permitted  to  cool  gradually,  all  (haw  tfau  crystallLiii| 
power.  Tbe  metal  bismuth  exbibita  it  in  a  particulsilf 
striking  manner.  Properly  fused  and  loLidifinl,  it  fgna 
selt-built  crystals  of  great  size  and  beauty-  Sngur  diwlid 
in  water,  yields,  by  evaporation,  the  well-known  ct)-Mi1i(( 
sugar-candy.  Years  ago,  it  was  tbe  fashion  to  mak«  chi» 
ney  ornsmenta  by  means  of  difTerently  colored  soluti  ' 
alum  crystal lized  on  iron  cinders.  The  diamond  ii 
lized  carbon.  All  precious  stones,  as  the  ruby  a 
emerald,  are  examples  of  this  crystallizing  power. 

Now,  besides  the  for  e  of  gravitatioa,  whicb  causes  ite 
apple  to  fall  to  the  ground  and  endows  every  psttick  (f 
matter  with  an  attraction  for  every  other  particle  —  buida 
this  force,  there  exist  the  forces  of  crystallization,  wbickm 
much  more  complex.  In  this  case,  a*  Doctor  Tj  niUU  i» 
BO  clearly  stated  it,  the  ultimate  pM-tiele*  of  matter,  incoa- 
ceivably  small  as  they  are,  show  themselves  possMScd  rf 
attractive  and  repellent  pole*  (please  nota  this  fact),  h 
whose  mutual  action  the  shape  and  structure  of  the  etyul 
are  determined. 

Kvery  magnet,  we  know,  possesses  two  poles,  and  if  ira 
filings  be  scattered  over  a  magnet,  each  particle  of  iroa  1» 
comes  endowed  with  two  poles.  Suppose,  now,  sucb  parti- 
cles devoid  of  wuigbt,  and  floating  in  our  atmospltere,  wbal 
must  occur  when  they  come  near  each  other  7  Uniltfeally 
the  repellent  poles  will  retreat  from  each  oiber,  while  tu 
attractive  poles  will  approach,  and  finally  lock  themielva 
together.  Yon  have  now  only  to  imsgine  the  molecules  ■/ 
water  in  calm,  cold  air  to  be  gitled  with  poles  of  tbla  ds- 
acription,  whicb  compel  tbe  panicles  to  arrange  ibcniKlMt 
in  a  definite  order,  and  you  have  before  your  mfnd'i  ejs 
the  unseen  architecture  whicb  produces  the  beautiful  cryi- 
lals  ol  snow.  In  calm  air  the  icy  particles  build  tbenielTM 
into  stellar  shapes,  each  star  possessing  six  rays.  Alikw^ 
this  type  is  invariable,  the  variety  of  details  of  tliu  «dm- 
Btors  IB  infinite,  as  you  will  see  by  catchiog  snow-dHkei ot 
your  coat-sleeve,  and  inspecting  them  with  a  msguifybg 

But  what  wonderful  work  is  going  on  in  the  atmoapben 
during  tbe  formation  and  descent  of  every  snow  ihowerl 
^VbBt  building  power  is  brought  into  play  I  Ho«  iniptf- 
feet  the  production  of  human  bands  conijiared  with  t^ 
of  what  some  call  the  blind  forces  of  nature  1 

"But  who,"  eloquently  asks  Doctor  Tynd all,  "vcntnrtS 
to  call  the  forces  of  nature  blind  ?  In  realiiy,  when  m 
speak  thus  we  are  describing  our  own  condition.  TIN 
blindiieBB  is  ours,  and  what  we  really  ought  to  ssy  aad  ta 
confess  is  that  our  powers  are  absolutely  unable  to  codijm- 
bend  either  the  origin  or  the  end  of  the  opcrationi  of  as- 

Snows  lying  on  very  lofty  mountain  chains  have  been 
accuted  of  evU  deeda,  lor  which  they  are  at  least  only  p«^ 
tially  auBwerable.  'I'he  uneasy  sensations  felt  at  ereat  li^ 
tudes  were  noticed  snd  described  in  the  filtcenlb  txnVtrj 
as  "mal  de  mantn<rne"  (mountain  rickiiesi^),  juat  a*  "Sl- 
tribuie  to  the  sea  the  qualms  which  Mr.  Bessemer  iitoniises 
to  allay  in  cases  where  the  pnrae  suffices  to  pay  lb"  *""'" 
Rch's  ranaom.  Since  De  Sausaure's  tune  niounlnin  aicknM 
ia  charged,  not  to  the  mountain,  but  lo  the  rareliiclian  ol 
the  air.  The  mountain  baa  only  this  to  do  willi  it;  ^ 
explorer  wbo  mounts  an  Alpine  pi-ak  by  the  un»ssi«~ 
force  of  Ilia  own  profier  luusclca  ia  much  (ooner  cxlisefl*' 
and  disabled  tbaii  the  aeronaut  who  cits  niotidule^a  'b  '^ 
car  of  hi*  balloon,  and  attains  great  heights  wiibuui  dis 
lea»t  cxenion.  While  mounting  the  final  i-lopf  of  Most 
Blnnc,  De  tiaussure  whs  obliged  to  atop  and  iske  liirti 
every  fiJtccn  or  sixteen  steps,  and  at  each  tbml  halt  had  » 
tit  tu  do  it. 

Nevertheless,  Bouaaingault  is  of  opinion  Ihst  on  »•* 
fields  of  snow,  tbe  ordinary  effects  of  rarefied  air  are  "* 
crcHFcd  by  an  eiiiifaiou  ol  vitiated  air  under  the  ai'iun  * 
the  Bular  rays.  This  notion  rtals  on  one  of  Sausf un'i  «- 
perimcnts,  who  found  the  air  disengaged  from  iLo  poi«*  ' 
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ara  level  best. 


w  l«n  chuged  with  oxygen  tbsn  thkt  of 


I  is  generally  felt  in  going  up 
them,  thftt  the  guide*  Iod;;  believed  this  portion  of  tlie 
nonntaiD  ta  be  poisoned  by  some  mepbitic  exhalsliou. 
Consequently,  at  present,  when  the  weather  permits,  they 
pu»  by  ihe  Ar^te  des  Boases,  where  a  keener  &ir  cmiks  the 
phrtialogical  disturbances  to  be  less  severely  lelt. 

letcles  are  a  pretty  paradox,  formed  by  the  process  of 
fceeiing  in  luoshine  hot  enoat(h  to  melt  siiow,  blister  the 
ikin,  and  flren,  when  concentrated,  to  burn  up  ttie  human 
body  itselC  I>:iclet  result  from  the  fact  that  sir  is  all  but 
eomplelely  traatparent  to  the  heat  mys  emitted  by  the  sun ; 
that  is,  such  rays  pass  through  the  air  without  warming  it. 
Only  the  scanty  fraction  of  rays  to  which  air  is  not-  Irana- 
pirtnt  expend  their  force  in  raising  its  temperature. 

The  warm  pnffs  of  the  summer  breeze  are  not  heated  di- 
ractly  br  the  sun  itself,  but  by  the  earth  and  the  objects  on  it 
which  the  sun  liaa  previously  warmed.  The  truth  of  this  is 
KOiibly  felt  on  entering  a  town,  after  sunset,  from  the  opeo 
coDDtry,  iQ  sntiBhiny  weather.  The  same  difference  of  teoi' 
peratura  is  never  felt  at  the  close  of  a  cloudy  day.  This 
CMiM  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  air  od  a  mouotain-top  is 
colder  than  the  air  at  its  fooL  The  air  on  bigb  uiountaini 
may  be  ihteuaely  cold,  while  a  burning  sun  is  overhead. 
The  iolar  rays  which,  striking  on  the  human  skio,  are 
ilmost  intolerable,  are  incompetent  to  heat  the  air  sensibly, 
tad  we  have  only  to  withdraw  into  perfect  shade,  to  feel 
the  chill  of  tha  atmosphere. 

A  jmnt  of  meat  might  be  roasted  before  a  fire,  the  air 
mund  ihe  joint  beinz  cold  as  ice.  If  you  lizht  a  fire  in  a 
Isrge  room  it  is  not  tbe  fire  whiuh  immedial«ly  warms  the 
air  in  that  room.  The  fire  warms  the  walls  and  the  furni- 
Isre,  which  then  warm  the  air  by  their  contact ;  and  the 
DDar«r  [he  walls  and  the  furniture  are  to  the  fire  the  sooner 
the  room  (that  ia  the  dr  in  it)  is  thoroughly  warmed. 

Snow  ii  one  of  the  many  objects  which  absorb  and  are 
wnaed  by  the  solar  heat  On  a  iunny  day  you  may  see 
the  lumoiitB  of  the  high  Alps  glistening  with  the  water  of 
Hquefsction,  while  the  air  above  and  around  the  mountains 
my  be  many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  The  same 
tluDg  happens  to  the  snow  upon  your  house-roof.  The  sun 
plsra  apoD  it,  and  mtXtt  it  The  water  trick  los  to  the 
uves,  and  hangs  in  a  drop.  If  the  eaves  are  in  the  shade, 
or  in  declining  snushiue,  or  the  air  intensely  cold  with  a 
btiUlant  sun,  the  drop,  instead  of  falling,  conceals.  An  in- 
&iit  icicle  is  formed.  Other  drops  and  driblets  succeed, 
which  both  thicken  it  at  the  root  and  lengthen  it  The 
Muze  from  the  snow,  after  sunshine  is  gone,  continues 
to  produce  icicles,  until  the  flow  of  water  is  stopped  by  the 
frwt  In  the  Alps,  Doctor  Tyndall  tells  us,  when  the  liq- 
luisctioa  ii  copious  and  the  cold  intense,  icicles  grow  to  nn 
nwntioiu  size.  Over  the  edges  (mostly  the  southern 
tdgei)  of  the  chasms,  hangs  a  coping  of  snow,  nod  fi^m 
this  depend,  like  stalactites,  rows  of  transparent  iciolcs, 
ten,  twenty,  thirty  feet  long,  constituting  one  of  the  most 
besatiful  fvatures  of  the  higher  crevasses.  But  an  iciule 
wimW  be  incoraprehensible  if  we  did  not  know  that  the 
"Am  beams  may  pass  through  the  air,  and  still  leave  it  at 
•"  iey  temperature. 

Hail  is  another  form  of  water,  which  wo  cannot  regard 
"ith  indifference  when  the  heavens  are  pelting  us  with 
■olid  missiles.  I  have  seeu  a  whole  city,  covered  with  stout 
Rd  tiles,  unroofed  by  a  single  hailstorm.  What  became  of 
we  windows  it  is  needless  to  state.  Glaziers  were  in  re- 
ijseit  fur  weeks  afterwards.  Like  rain,  hail  is  formed  when 
two  or  more  strata  of  clouds  overlie  one  another,  but  with 
*  u^"™°^  '"  t^Bir  respective  physical  conditions. 

Hail  is  produced  during  tempests,  when  the  tenfporature, 
•sry  bigb  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  decreases  rapidly  at 
loftier  altitudes.  In  that  cas?  the  upper  clouds  consist  of 
^puliulcs,  the  middle  strata  of  watery  vesicles  below  the 
fresiing  point,  and  tha  lower  strata  of  vesicles  above  the 
™«ing  point  Usually  thi^  clouds  travel  in  diflerent 
,  dinetions,  and  hail  is  produced  when  a  conflict  of  opposing 
"tads  compels  a  mixtore  of  clouds  of  such  different  temper- 


aturei.  Hie  rain-drops  raaaldug,  instaatly  froien,  have 
the  time  during  their  fall,  to  increase  in  size  bythe  conden- 
sation of  wat4ir  on  their  surface,  and  not  seldom  by  combi- 
nation, to  unite  iato  large  and  destructive  hailstones. 

The  formation  of  hailstones  is  always  rapid.  The  clouds 
from  which  they  fall  ore  never  spread  over  a  very  wide 
area.  Sailing  before  the  wind,  they  pound  and  riddle 
strips  of  land  oflen  less  than  a  mile,  and  rarely  ten  miles, 
wide,  although  the  length  of  the  strips  passed  over  is  some- 
times considerable.  Hailstones  have  been  picked  up  weigh- 
ing more  than  half  a  pound  avoirdupois.  In  some  instances, 
this  weight,  on  credible  authority,  has  been  very  much  ex- 
ceeded. On  such  occasions,  it  is  not  surprisiug  that  trees 
should  be  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  branches,  the  larger 
animals  mutilated,  "small  deer"  and  game  killed  outright 
The  greater  the  develapment  of  electricity  in  a  tempest,  the 
greater  is  the  tendcTKy  to  a  downfall  of  hail.  Hail  occurs 
principally  in  summer,  and  in  the  afternoon ;  namely,  under 
the  meteorological  conditions  that  have  just  l>een  mentioned 

—  great  heat  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  rapidly  diminishing 
higher  up  in  the  air,  with  strong  cloud-evaporation  under 
the  action  of  the  sun.  Nevertheless,  as  the  simple  conflict 
of  an  upper  very  cold  wind  with  a  veiy  hot  one  raised  to 
(he  same  lofty  region,  may  bring  about  the  forma'ion  <^ 
hall,  it  sometimes  falls  in  winter,  and  sometimes  in  the 
night ;  but  those  are  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 

As  water,  during  its  metamorphosis  into  snow,  assume^  a 
beautiful  star-like  form,  so  does  the  dissection  of  ice,  by 
heat,  prove  that  it  possesses  a  similar  structure.  The 
architectnre  of  the  ice  over  which  we  skate  is  quite  a* 
wonderful  as  the  flowers  of  the  snow.  All  our  lake  ice  is 
built  up  of  six-rayed  stars  wonderfully  interlaced.  To  see 
them,  take  a  slab  of  pond  Ice,  and  place  it  in  the  path  of  a 
concentrated  sunbeam.  But  ice  and  water  are  so  optically 
alike,  that  unless  the  light  fall  properly  npon  tha  flowers, 
you  will  not  detect  them.  Catching  the  rijibt  angle  of 
itluminatioD,  from  separate  spots  of  the  ice  little  shining 
points  are  seen  to  sparkle  fortn.  Every  one  of  those  points 
IS  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  liquid  flower  with  six  petals, 
lying  in  all  cases  parallel  to  the  surface  of  freezing.  The 
central  spot  is  a  vacuum.  Ice  swims  on  water  because, 
bulk  for  bulk,  it  is  lighter  than  water;  so  that  when  ice  is 
melted  it  shrinks  iu  size.  The  liquid  flowers  cannot  then 
occupy  the  whole  space  of  the  ice  melted.  A  little  empty 
space  is  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  flowers,  and  this  space, 
or  rather  its  surface,  shines  in  the  sun   like   burnished 

Doctor Tyndall's  treatise, "  The  Formsof  Water"  (which 
suggested,  and  lias  helped  to  write,  this  paper),  is  espe- 
uialTy  full,  clear,  and  satisfactory  on  that  very  curious 
ptiase  of  water,  the  glacier.  There  ho  is  at  home  —  as  he 
IS,  indeed,  in  every  branch  of  bis  subject  i  for  he  never 
pretends  to  explain  what  he  does  not  know  full  well  him- 
self.    But  the  glacier  is  his  playmate,  his  hobby-horse,  his 

Tliat  singular  product  of  nature  shall  be  left  here  intact 

—  with  a  strong  recommendation  to  the  reader  to  possess 
"Tlie  Forms  of  Water  "as  a  pocket-book.  Ifhe  is  projecting 
a  peep  at  the  high  Alps  or  the  high  latitudes  where  glacier* 
are  alio  to  be  found,  it  is  an  indispensable  as  well  as  a 
portable  companion.  If  he  indulges  no  such  thoughts  at 
present,  perhaps  it  will  excite  in  him  that  very  pardonable 
desire. 


HIS  LEVEL  BEST.  I 


Mr.  Hai.e's  name  heads,  alphabetically,  the  list  of  those 
monosyllabic  ones  which  spring  up  so  rapidly  just  now  in 
the  United  States  associated  with  wit  and  fun.  Hale, 
HiiHo,  Hay,  Twain,  and  Ward  are  most  of  them  names 
well  known  there,  and  almost  as  well  known  here.  There 
seems  a  sort  of  necessity  that  men  with  longer  names 
should  not  venture  to  be  tunny  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, for  when  their  parenU,  ignorant  of  the  reflected 
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gnataeta  which  ia  to  be  theira,  huitl  down  to  tbem  a  Drnme 
of  more  than  a  sintile  sjllable,  thej  at  once  lay  it  aside 
aod  adopt  one  of  the  approved  proportibne. 

Hr.  Hale  does  not  go  in  for  nonsease  merely,  at  any  r>t« 
in  this  volume  —  for  we  notice  that  he  has  already  pab- 
llahed  four  others  ;  but  the  serioaa  purpose  ofhis  first  tale, 
the  title  of  which  heads  this  notice,  is  worked  out  by  so 
amusing  an  extravagaiiEathatwe  thought  we  had  lighted  on 
a  rival  to  Uark  Twain.  Even  in  thii  story,  however,  the  seri- 
ous purpose  U  so  much  more,  and  the  humor  so  much  less  evi- 
dently the  object,  that  we  should  deBcribe  Mr.  Hale  rather  as 
a  quaint  and  grotesque  than  a  humorous  writer.  Some  of 
his  talei,  indeed,  are  more  remarkable  for  the  tenderness 


newed  his  faitli  in  human  nature,  than  for  either  humor 

^uintness.  Of  such  are  the  pretty  atones  of  "  Mouse  and 
ioD,"  and  "  Confidence,"  the  latter  opening  most  pictai> 
esquely,  but  not  quite  fufilling  the  promise  of  ita  first  parft- 
graphs:  — 

"  There  never  was  a  child  who  ibowed  so  fully  what  the 
vromui  was  to  prove.  The  first  lime  I  ever  saw  her  was  one 
day  wben  her  father  had  fallen  in  with  me  on  a  cross-road  in  the 
Piscutaqnia  valley  :  that  is  far  away,  forty  miles  above  Bangor 
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nodded  to  each  other;  and  he,  seeing;  my  knapsack 
asked  ir  X  would  not  mount  with  him,  which  I  did  ;  and  so,  b& 
fore  long,  we  came  up  Co  hia  cheerfnl,  rambling,  great  shingle- 
palace  of  ■  honae,  where  I  had  already  promised  to  paas  the 
night  with  him.  Wa  brought  op  in  front  of  the  bam,  from  which 
we  had  already  heard  shoals  of  '  Coop  I  Coop  1 '  Who  ahoiild 
appear  at  a  little  three-cornered  window  in  the  gable  but  little 
Janet,  flaxen  curls  flying  wild  about  her  head.  '  Hurrah!'  said 
'Miss  Jaust.'  '  Hurrah  I '  said  her  rather :  'jnmp,  birdie  ! '  end 
before  poor  cockney  I  well  understood  the  order,  the  child  ilew 
out  of  llic  window,  down  into  hia  arms,  sad  ih'jy  both  rolled 
over  and  over  in  iho  hay.  I  have  seen  many  a  ;unip  into  hay- 
carts  —  nay,  have  made  my  share  ;  but  1  never  taw  sach  a  flight 
as  that.  And  even  then  it  was  not  the  disunce  which  Be<.nied 
most  sorprising :  it  wai  the  absolute  promptness,  so  perfectly 
f^Ieu:  — 

"  '  Bat  not  Id  nulls  np]  J, 
ll«n  DoC  to  quiitk>ii  wbjr.' 

He  said  'Jump! '  and  she  Jumped,  not  because  she  calculated  the 
height,  or  had  done  it  before,  but  because  he  told  her  to,  and  she 
loved  and  irasted  him.  That  was  little  Janet  all  over.  Now, 
steadiness  like  that  and  readiness  like  that  breed  steadiness  and 
readiness.  It  iieems  queer  to  me  that  I  had  never  seen  Janet 
before,  I  have  seen  her  so  much  and  so  often  since.  1  had  not 
sera  her  long,  before  I  found  thai  I  trusted  her  as  implicitly  as 
she  did  me :  indeed,  there  was  not  a  man  who  worked  on  the 
farm  who  had  not  absolute  confldence  in  the  child,  or  was  not 
sore  of  ber  promptness,  punctuality,  and  oOection.  Nor  was  it 
men  or  women  alone  who  felt  so.  The  horses  and  the  cows  — 
nay,  the  pigs  and  the  hens  —  all  knew  her  cheerful  voice,  and 
her  ready  attendance,  and  her  steady  hand.  Jotham  said  she 
could  collar  and  harness  thai  cross  brute  '  Mad  March  ; '  that 
she  would  climb  into  the  manger,  and  put  the  wretch's  collar  on, 
and  pot  the  bit  in  his  month,  because  she  was  sui^  a  lady.  I 
know  she  coatd  do  It ;  and  ot  cooise  Mod  March  let  her  do  It." 


sorts  of  scrapes,  gnawing  away  the  other's  net,  as  they  call 
it,  BO  that  each  is  alternately  the  lion,  and  each  the  mouse- 
One  of  them  is  a  relationless  orphan,  or  snpposed  to  be ; 
bnt  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  buhop  traces  her  out,  and 
calls  to  claim  her  as  his  niece,  on  his  way  to  a  Canadian 
see  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  the  Pope ;  the 
method  by  which  the  mouse  of  tbis  occasion  gnaws  away 
the  lion's  net,  and  releases  her  friend  from  Ibis  terrible  and 
impending  parting,  is  both  original  and  humorons.  The 
vivacious,  pretty,  and  livelv  mouse  presents  herself  with 
her  friend  to  the  bishop  and  his  chaplain,  and  having  first 
flattered  him  by  kneeling  for  his  blessing,  engages  lum  in 
BO  lively  a  discussion  on  theology,  deferring  entirely  to  his 
superior  judgment,  and  occupies  him  with  so  many  qnes- 
tiona  as  to  the  opinions,  customs,  countries,  and  otherwise 
of  Catholics,  be*ets  him  so  with  liucinating  attentions  and 
offers  of  rafreshment  t^t  cannot  be  refused,  that  the  poor 
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bishop  finds  all  the  time  he  can  spare  gone  before  he  W 
been  able  to  produce  credentials  and  proofs  and  make  Ht 
necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  off  his  young  niece 

"  llie  Modern  Sinbad  "  rises  still  higher,  and  is  a  meet 
amusing,  because  not  too  long  or  weariaome,  skit  oa  die 
modem  Englisb  plutocrat's  method  of  foreini  travel,  b 
utter  absence  of  real  curiouty,  and  his  inability  to  appit' 
ciate  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  journey,  wiUi  his  |wg- 
pouB  pretence  of  researcb  and  inquiry,  and  his_mofaa*d 
desire  to  "  do  "  the  country  in  a  givon  time.  We  bm 
often  seen  more  or  less  amusing  caricatures  of  the  Briti^ 
sight-seer,  but  tfiey  are  generally  too  grossly  burlesqne,  iml 
are  made  up  too  much  of  grumbling  at  hotel  charEes  or 
soU-gratulatioQ  on  the  British  incapability  of  being  "dona," 
There  is,  however,  nothing  of  this  here,  and  there  is  at 
Yankee  sneering  at  the  Britisher  or  boasting  over  him.  It 
is  a  journal  of  a  thirty  days'  run  through  tfiirty-ooe  Sutts 
of  the  Union,  and  the  humor  consists  in  the  al^lute  faitli- 
fulness  of  the  representation.  It  is  exactly  what  we  eu 
conceive  the  journal  would  be  of  a  thoroughly  unimigiu- 
tive,  punctual  British  merchant,  who  reads  bis  newsp^iers 
regularly,  and  has  learnt  all  he  knows  of  America  from  lii) 
studies  in  the  Timet,  The  profound  isnonvnce,  the  has^ 
judgments,  the  little  scraps  of  information  he  parades,  ud 
his  pride  in  hia  girls  as  hia  authorities,  hie  desire  to  get  n 
and  carry  out  his  prt^ramme  rclii^iously  —  even  thoagli  ht 
has  to  sacrifice  his  son's  society,  who  gets  separated  fron 
them  in  New  York,  and  never  overt.ikes  them  till  they  sre 
about  to  reembark  for  England,  and  to  whom  it  is  Ut 
great  delight  to  telegraph  daily  —  are  all  litdc  points  ef 
humor  dotted  about  in  the  narrative,  which,  if  they  ate  M 
be  fully  appreciated,  must  be  read  entire ;  here,  however,  a 
a  sample  of  it :  — 

"  We  had  to  wait  but  little  at  Prairie  da  ChieD,  and,  ton 
after  dork,  were  on  our  way  again.  The  ladies  enjoyed  the  eoi- 
paiative  silliness  ot  the  steamboat  berths,  and  we  slept  lits. 
Going  OD  deck  I  fbood  that  our  run  had  been  very  rapid  in  llis 
night,  and  ne  were  approaching  the  celebrated  bridge  at  Bwi 
Island.  Here  we  expected  to  meet  Geoige;  and  we  left  nr 
friendly  Captain  Panons,  and  landed  here.  We  were  again  &- 
appointed.  Iconld  learn  nothing  of  George  at  any  of  the  holdiL 
There  is  no  railway  below  Rock  Island  on  the  river  shM«;  and 
it  seemed  certain  Uial  he  had  attempted  to  strike  na  at  FatlM, 


traced  our  conrse,  and  arrived  tn  Fulton.  At  Futian,  oa  die 
hoiel  book,  waa  his  name  t  The  keeper  of  the  hotel  said  be  hsd 
inquired  after  the  General  Logan  on  arriving,  and.  learning  thsl 
she  had  passed  down  the  stream,  had  taken  another  boat  vbidi 
WIS  passing,  and  had  followed  ua  to  Rock  Island  I  Ellen  declsia 
that  at  this  very  spot  on  the  liver  the  same  adventure  hippo^ 


1  K^angeline  ii 


Omaha  in  Nebraska,  which  Ic 
seven  o'clock  every  morning.  This  we  succmled  in  doing  ;  >*J 
after  a  little  more  than  twenty-fuur  hours,  baring  tried  the  ik^ 
ing-car  again,  on  yet  a  different  arrangement,  we  find  nnisd'"' 
in  Omaha.  We  have  been  travelling  with  four  young  mW  ™' 
are  on  their  way  to  Porthos,  where  they  have  established  mt 
families.  I  was  sorry  not  to  rigit  that  place  with  them,  as  ii  i*  •" 
he  theconunercialcapitalof  the  whole  couDtty  within  a  1"*^'''^ 
I  was  very  fortunate  in  meeting  these  gentleoien,  who  kindlj 
gave  me  a  full  account  of  it.  It  is  on  the  Missouri  Binr.  1°" 
half-way  between  the  two  oceans  ;  and  when  railroadl,  no*  W' 
temphited  in  each  direction,  are  finished,  it  will  be  tlie  p^ 
ailrtpgl  of  Eastern  and  Western  trade.  It  is  also  hslfwav  » 
tween  the  Golf  of  Mexico  and  the  parallel  of  M"  north  hfoM, 
and  most  be  always  a  great  centre  uf  the  trade  North  and  Siisl*- 
Whether  the  seat  of  Government  is  soon  removed  there  or  l"^ 
Porthos  mbst  liecome  a  great  meicantile  city,  and  nothing  ■ov> 
have  interested  me  more  than  a  visit  to  it.  Of  counc,  sbo,  IM 
temptation  is  very  great  to  leave  Omaha  westward,  and  aC"* 
the  continent  to  San  Francisco  by  the  Union  Pacific  lUilm; 
Just  now  opened.  Fonrdajs  would  carry  us  to  the  PaeiBcO'**'  ' 
and  in  five  more  we  coold  return  to  St.  Louis,  adding  thsiB" 
to  our  list  of  Sutes  visited.  But  the  plans  we  made  in  to'*' 
do  not  permit  this  axiention  of  dmc.    To  see  tb«  SontM* 
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I  bertha  are  taken  in  the  New 


and  JdI;  24th, 
Totk  ateamer. 

"With  reluctance,  therefore,  we  tnrn  (Mtward  at  nineo'dock, 
Omaha  time,  which  ii  twentj-fonr  minntei  ofler  two  by  London 
time.  We  hare  traTelled  tooro  than  one  qnsrler  ronnd  the 
world.  Finding,  after  breakfast,  a  boat  with  (team  up,  aboat  to 
ttirt  for  Ibc  lower  landiaga,  we  enjojed  ■  daj'a  aail  between 
Saniaa  and  Hisaonri,  iniTing  at  8t  Joaeph  earlj  enongh  the 
next  iDoming  to  take  an  expreaa  train  fbr  Kansas  Ci^.  We 
entered  thia  eily  by  a  new  bndge  over  the  Hiaeonti  Birer,  fln- 
lahed  and  opened  on  Saturday  Taat.  We  went  on  shore  M  El- 
wood,  in  Kanaai,  and  fay  atarliffht  had  a  fine  view  of  that  State. 
We  hiaTC  thna  made  a  aurrey  of  all  the  States  generally  known 
u  the  Loyal  or  Northern  Statea  in  the  late  conteat.  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  Kentneky,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  were  generally 
in  tbe  hands  of  the  FedenJs,  bat  were  known  as  Border  States. 
These  we  arcyet  toviait,  aawell  aa  the  GnH  Statea  and  Arkansas 
and  the  Caroliaaa.  I  see  tbat  I  hare  nowbere  sommed  up  onr 
new  of  Qlinoia.  It  is  a  State  rapidly  growing  in  population, 
with  large  mppliea  of  provisions  for  all  part«  of  the  world." 

Perhaps  less  amusing  because  more  broadly  extravagant  ie 
the  story  which  gives  its  name  to  tlie  book  —  "  Bla  Level 
Beet "  —  and  wbii^h  is  designed  to  teach  us  how  little 
good  we  can  do  if  we  fritter  awaj  our  time  and  money 
amongst  a  thousand  objecta,  giving  our  ear  to  every  Dews- 
paper  appeal,  or  every 'agent  that  calls  to  make  known  the 
otgectof  the  invaluable  aMociatJou  which  he  representa. 
It  was  this  story  which  reminded  us  of  Mark  Twain,  bnt  it 
is  the  only  one  that  does  eo.  Mr.  Hale' has  nothing  like 
Mark  Twain's  breadth  of  fun,  while  there  is  far  more  of 
■erious  purpose,  more  of  cultivation,  refinement,  and  tender- 
neti  iu  his  writings.  But  the  following  passage,  in  which 
the  supposed  reuter  begins,  as  it  were,  at  uae  end,  will 
serve  to  explain  the  resenblance  which  we  saw  :  — 

"My  wifb  and  I  bad  no  eanaea  for  dissent,  and  we  have  never 
qoarrelted  frbm  tbat  honr  to  this.  We  have  faithfully  followed 
«ach  other's  fortunes.  True,  we  have  been  parted,  but  not  by 
oanelves.  I  am  now  in  the  Male  Dcpartnieot  of  the  poor- 
haoMf  Dormitory  B,  native  wMte«.  She  ia  in  tbe  Female 
Department,  also  Dormitory  B,  native  whites  also.  The  chil- 
dren are  in  what  is  known  as  tbe  Naneiy  Department,  also 
Donnitorr  B,  native  whites  also.  We  have  been  married  seven 
years,  and  have  known  no  material  difference  of  opiniona  Tiffit 
we  have  had,  bot  not  quarrels,  I  own  to  ti&a,  but  1  do  not  own 
to  qaarreU.  There  was  no  reason  why  we  should  quarrel.  We 
both  had  good  appetites  and  good  heuth.  We  were  both  fond 
of  books,  and  yet  we  did  not^ways  want  to  read  the  same  book 
at  a  time.  We  had  tfaeaame  views  on  papal  infallibility,  on  the 
dodrioe  of  election,  on  n^eneratiaa,  on  the  fall  of  man,  on  the 
viearion*  atonement,  on  baptism,  and  on  the  future  life.  In  a 
paper  to  be  read  before  a  mixed  andience,  I  do  not  think  it 
proper  or  desirable  to  slate  what  those  views  were ;  but  mine 
'ere  hers  and  hers  were  mine.  We  went  to  tbe  same  chnrcb, 
WE  tanfbt  in  the  same  Snoday-school,  and  believed  in  the  same 
—  minuter.  Under  theae  circumstancea  we  were  married. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  tbe  miniater  married  na  firat- 
rale.  I  have  no  fiiult  to  find  with  the  minister.  Then  they  all 
eoa|;ratDlated  na.  I  sometimea  wonder  if  they  "wonld  con- 
eralnlate  lu  now,  if  tbey  came  down  to  aee  the  poor-houae  some 
nay  with  the  Board  of  Overseen  of  the  Poor,  and  I  should  be 
detailed  to  see  to  their  horses,  and  my  wife  to  wait  at  table 
when  they  had  the  eoUation.    But  they  congratulated  lu  then." 

"  Water-talk  "  is  little  more  than  a  qn^nt  way  of  illas- 
trating  the  force  of  association.  Two  fiiends  are  swimming 
toget^,  and  one  benne  to  tell  the  other  of  a  loat  and 
Ibnnd  child.  The  other  is  not  deeply  interested,  and 
ntber  disappoints  hia  fi^end,  who  does  not  care  tof  nish  it 
Ml  shore.  Months  afterwards,  when  sgun  bathing,  the 
friend  asks  for  the  conclusion,  which  is  again  not  arrived 
•t,  and  it  is  not  till  separations  and  changes  have  happened 
that,  ^ain  in  tbe  sea  together,  the  dinouemeni  is  asked  fbr 
and  related.  The  result  is  that  the  friend  seeks  the  found 
yonn^  lady  in  marriage.  "  The  Tale  of  a  Salamander  "  is 
actinous  bit  of  imaginative  dreaming,  and  "The  Queen  of 
CaU&mia"  is  a  translation  of  parts  of  an  old  Spanish 
Mmance,  which  carioualy  enough  explains  the  origin  of  the 
B  of  that  State.     But  the  most  grotewjr * 


Of  alii: 


that  of  "  The  Brick  Moon ;      and  readers  most  not 
despair  because  it  beg^  icientifioslly  about 


latitude  and  longitude.  Some  wild  and  Lighly-math- 
emntical  and  astronomical  philanthropistB,  full  of  the 
dangers  to  mariners  who  cannot  find  their  whereabouts, 
conceive  tbe  possibility  of  latinching  a  brick  moon  into 
space  by  centrifugal  power,  in  such  a  direction  that  it  shall 
revolve  at  a  certain  angle  to  the  equator —  let  the  author 
excuse  ua  if  we  are  sketching  his  theory  all  wrongly  —  and 
of  such  a  size  that  it  Hhall  always  be  seen,  and  at  such  a 
height  that  nothing  terrestrial  shall  hide  it  from,  observers 
on  the  earth  or  seas.  Watei-wheels  of  extraordinary 
powers  are  built,  and  a  correspondingly  extraordinary 
mass  of  water  is  hrou^hf  to  bear  on  Uiem,  and  a  brick 
mnnn  of  the  requisite  dimensions  is  constructed  at  the  top 


Meantime  some  of  these  enthusiasts  of  engi 
American  wilderness  use  the  hollow  chambers  of  the  tre- 
mendous sphere  as  houses  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  there  they  stable  their  animals  and  store  their  pro- 
visions. Alasl  one  night,  a*week  or  two  before  the  date 
fixed  for  the  launch,  but  when  all  is  ready,  some  accident 
loosens  the  moon  from  her  moorings,  and  gliding  gently 
down  the  ways,  the  little  colonv  is  shot  into  space  ;  the 
orbit  is  known,  the  new  satellite  is  observed,  and  the 
delighted  relatives  discover  their  friends  moving  on  the 
new  world  ;  tbey  telegraph  to  them,  and  soon  communicate 
regularly,  and  discover  that  they  have  wonderful  advan- 
tages, with  every  sort  of  climate  within  a  few  hours'  reach, 
and  with  all  the  elements  of  happiness  in  their  little  society. 
The  moral  is  that  people  may  be  happy  —  nay,  happier  — 
in  a  little  circle  of  their  own,  where  every  one  is  very  dear 
and  ver;)-  intimate  and  very  dependent,  and  that  rulways 
and  civilization  do  not  make  us  happier  than  were  the 
pioneers  of  tbe  settlements  of  the  once  distant  West  The 
impression  left  by  Mr.  Hale's  hook  is  that  though  tbe 
Blories  are  all  of  such  a  various  kind  that  they  scarcely 
seem  to  come  from  one  pen,  there  is  nothing  commonplace 
or  tiresome  about  them,  and  that  none  of  them  will  be  easily 
forgotten. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Vi<TroBiBK  SiBDOn  has  written  a  comedy  for  the  Gymnasa 
Theatre,  Paris,  to  socceed  Damas*  play  of  "La  Femme  d* 
Clande." 

It  is  annonnced  in  tbe  Paris  papera  that  H.  Henri  Rochefort 
has  written  a  novel  entitled  "  Le*  Desprav^  "  during  bis  impris- 
onment. The Hioisterofthelnierlor has, however, forbidden  tbe 
pnbhcatjon  of  tbe  work  in  France. 

Okb  of  the  London  daily  papers  is  about  to  send  a  corre- 
spondent to  accompany  the  Bnsstan  expedition  to  Khiva,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  whose  description  of  the  battle 
of  Inkermann  made  him  ftmons. 


A  Bbhoil  ^per  supplies  a  neat  instanct   __  „ 

metaphor.  Cnticising  the  income.tax,  the  editor  expresMS  tbe 
hope  tbat "  the  government  will  not  repeat  the  blnnoer  of  kill- 
ing  the  calf  which  daily  prodneee  the  golden  egg." 


Tbe  other  day  a  solicitor  in  Dnndee  was  wailed  upon  by  a 
young  man,  who  expluned  that  the  olnectof  his  visit  was  to 
a«certain  whether  it  would  be  lawful  for  him  to  marry  his 
mother-in-law.    We  take  this  to  be  the  height  of  sarcaam. 

The  Court  Joitnat  s. 


1  Google 


XVeST  SATURDAY. 


[Mabch  15,  1871. 


Tbb  totkl  abttoinert  in  England  ara  abont  to  Bmploj  a  new 
weapon  in  thnr  warfara  against  the  rice  of  intoxication.  Thej 
pTopou  iiming  a  weeklr  comic  paper,  advocating  ihe  ciiuf  of 
tempenince,  and  lidicnling  dmnkardi  and  the  *endon  of  intox- 
icating drinka.    The  idea  in  itwlf  ii  comic  enongh.  y, ,.., 


Tax  Ocnnangi 


■nt  hai  decided  to  carrj  o 


of  experimenu  thii  year,  in  order  to  test  the  moat  recent  inven- 
tions in  Hre-armt,  etc  It  i)  propoied  to  begin  with  the  im- 
proved nvdlveTa  nied  in  France,  Sweden,  England,  and  Amer- 
ica, and  at  tlie  tame  time  to  conclude  the  experiment!  made  tail 
jear  with  the  mltraillenn  captured  from   France  in   the  late 


M^iilbvtlieg 
errioK  Had  ami 


legoremmeat  loM.  SiraltoKhincomptntationror 

ame  Patli'*  American  eneagement.    It  had  been 

wagA  that  ahe  wa«  to  have  viiii^  the  United  Siatca  in  ihe 


;  bnt  ii 


r  Ktlled  chat  the  will  not  ci 


A  BsKKsniBB  paper  ha«  marked  the  completion  of  iti  lUih 
jear  in  a  novel  miinner.  With  the  lait  edition  of  the  Reading 
Sitrairii  and  Btri*  Couaig  Paper  were  reiuued  copiei  of  that 
jouradpubliahed  Febniai^  1,  1733,  one  hundred  and  Sftv  yean 
ago.  I'he  /ac-tiaiiU  ia  in  iladF  a  curiosltj,  and  admirably  tllui- 
trat«*  the  turpciiinglj  diminntire  ilie  of  newapapera  a  centurj 
■od  a  half  ago,  in  pagei  not  exceeding  nine  inche*  by  leven. 

SoHB  ;fear*  ago  an  eminent  London  pnUiiher  gave  Lord  Lyt- 
ton  £20,000  for  tbe  lue  of  twenty  of  hia  novel*  for  a  railway 

library.  It  it  aaid  that  thij  ia  the  largeit  aum  ever  paid  in  Eng- 
land lur  a  copyright.  Tbe  most  aaccessful  publications  of  the 
day,  however,  from  thla  point  of  view,  ara  not  novels,  but  ser- 
mons. It  ia  said  tbat  thti  repi«aenUtivei  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Bobertson,  of  Brighton,  have  received,  in  the  course  of  some 
years,  upwards  of  £30,000  for  the  publication  of  the  vaiioni  vot- 
tiinea  left  at  hia  death. 


France,  vrbo  died  some  weeks  af;o.  Monsieur  de'  Paris,  with  a 
true  love  of  hia  hnaincis,  had  ^thered  together  every  imaginable 
picture  relating  to  capital  puniahmeni  —  a  ehastly  array  c^ 
gibbet*,  gailloline*,  croases,  etc.  Each  pictntelias  several  anno- 
tation* on  the  tnargin,  and  M.  UeinJnch,  wba  ought  to  have 
been  a  eaatointitr  on  tlie  subject,  has  noted  on  an  engraving  of 
the  Spanish  ^nrrvte,  that  this  is  the  most  painful  of  aU  modes  of 


Dhdbk  the  head  "An  Historical  Parallel  lo  Monte  Chrislo," 
an  extraordinary  story  has  appesred  in  the  Landm  Tiaa  of  how 
six  Communiat  prisoners  escaped  from  tbe  forlrcu  of  Fort  L>ouis, 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  The  statement  is  that  the  prisoners, 
by  incessant  labor  for  three  months,  contrived  to  sink  a  sfaafl 
thirteen  feet  in  depth,  and  then  excavateil  a  tunnel,  by  which 
thej  escaped  on  to  tbe  rocks  at  low  water,  having  ascertained  the 
times  of  the  tide*.  Tbree  hundred  prisoners  wera  in  the  forlres*, 
and  all  were  aware  of  wliat  was  going  on,  but  the  writer  say*  the 
tecret  was  never  betrayed. 

Wb  bare  all  heard  of  a  man'*  character  beiDg  oorteclly  told 
by  his  handwriting ;  but  in  Paris  "  a  wise  man  "  bas  jnst  died 
who  used  to  unfold  the  vices  and  virtues  of  a  man  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  walked  down  his  boot.  Another  of  his  pecul- 
iar talenu  was  an  extraordinsrj  faculty  of  foretelling  tlie 
weather,  wbich  a  highly -organized  nervous  syilem  enabled  him 
to  do  lor  in  advance.  Oardrnera  and  fioriats  would  frcqacnrly 
come  from  a  considerable  distance  to  consult  him,  and  raraJy 
were  hia  prognostication*  faleitied.  He  was  thus  generally 
known  by  the  sofriguet  of  P^re  Barombtre. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  mora  prosperous  Ocrmanj  be- 
oomes  the  mora  determined  her  childn-n  appear  to  be  to  get 
away  from  her.  Consul  Ward,  in  hi*  report  on  the  emigration 
from  Bremen,  ju*t  printed,  says  that  the  coniinued  undiniinitbed 
extent.  oF  emigration  from  Ucrmanv  has  of  late  given  rise  to 
appreheniiona  in  various  quarten.  both  among  the  public  and 
the  govern nient  auihoritio  ;  it  recently  furnished  the  subject  of 
a  debate  in  ihe  German  Diet,  during  which  various  membera 
gave  expresaion  to  their  anxiety  as  lo  the  consequences  of  the 
exodus  of  such  con li durable  numbers  of  tbe  German  population, 
and  utore  eapccialiy  from  thioly  peopled  districts. 


flows  by  the  side  of  the  hill,"  will  she  marry  again.  Tiai 
passes  ;  tbe  widow,  less  disconsolate,  consolt*  nn  engineer;  md 
at  last,  means  having  been  found  for  diverting  the  river's  coon^ 
she  allow*  herself  ts  be  consoled.  MU.  Meilhac  and  HaUt^, 
undoubtedly  tbe  wittiest  of  modem  French  dmmatitt*.  sre,it 
seems,  nt  work  on  a  piece  to  be  called  "  La  Veuve,"  in  whict 
the  Voltairian  idea  u  to  the  consolabilit?  of  widows  is  dent 
oped.  All,  bowever,  that  is  puutively  known  ■>  to  the  dnmitk 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  that  it  is  to  he  presented  in  tkna 
act*  and  in  three  dresses.  In  the  fint  act  iIm  widow  i<  lobe 
attired  in  the  deepest  monraing;  in  the  second  she  wesna 
sentimental  ''  pearl-gray ;  "  ia  the  third  she  appean  clad  in  At 
hrighteat  of  pink*. 

It  mnst  be  a  very  unpleasant  thing  to  follow  the  IfennavB 
persoaaion  in  Prusain.  Tbe  lenela  of  thi*  important  *ect  an 
not  very  fully  knonn  lo  ua,  bnt  it  iffeeta  the  Qnakerism  of  iht 
nnlawfnlnesB  of  bearing  arm*  and  of  taking  my  oath,  and  itH 
extended  as.to  have  si  least  one  adult  male  belunging  to  it  whs 
is  capable  of  cartying  a  weapon,  and  who  ha*  been  enlioed  tUi 
year  into  the  army.  Driver  John  Dvck,  however  (for  then- 
cruit  entered  the  Military  Train),  tliough  enlialed  wiihont  * 
struggle,  retainnl  liia  aect'a  scruples  most  conacienlioiuly. 
Though  he  would  drive  and  work  to  any  extent,  be  would  not 
carry  the  side-arm  allotted  lo  him,  nor  would  he  conaenl  lo  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  ailoatha  being  in  bis  view  equally  unliwfU. 
The  authorities  have  fur  the  last  nine  month*  tried  in  vaiat* 
*h*ke  John  Dyck'i  itaolution  by  threat*  and  pntiiahmenl,  *•! 
he  seems  to  have  fliiriy  beaten  tliem  at  last,  for  hu  haa  jnst  ban 
allowed  lo  go  homo  on  liek  furlough  of  indefinite  length- 

VlCTOK  Huoo  has  written  the  fbllowing  letter  as  an  ezclM 
lor  not  going  to  Paris  to  be  preient  at  the  nnt  reprcscnlaltin]  of 
his  piece:  "The  appearance  of  'Marion  Delonne' on  lh> 
stage  dates  from  1R31.  Forty-two  years  separate  ibe  presat 
ravival  ftom  Ihe  first  representation.  The  anihor  wasymn^ 
he  is  old  ;  he  was  present,  he  is  absent ;  be  had  then  bcture  bill 
hope,  he  has  now  behind  him  a  lite.  His  absence  from  ibiin- 
vivol  may  seem  voluntary  ;  it  is  not.  The  men  lo  whoa  gray 
hairs  give  a  warning,  and  befuie  whom  time  is  abrid(iing  iliel( 
have  works  lo  flniitli,  a  sort  of  testament  of  their  mindi.  Th^ 
may  be  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  ihe  end,  ib^ 
have  not  a  day  lo  lose ;  bunco  a  severa  necessity  of  absence  tm 
solitude.  Han  bo*  dntfcs  to  his  thoughts.  Besides,  all  depart 
urea  require  some  preparation ;  the  entry  into  tbe  unkoovi 
await*  u*  all,  and  aotitude  and  abaence  ara  a  kind  of  twilight  fiir 
that  great  shade  and  that  great  light.  Tbe  author  leeis  it  iKMt' 
sary  to  explain  bis  absence  to  those  wlio  are  good  eoMigi  ■> 
remember  him.  Nothing  would  grieve  him  more  than  to  apptai 
ungrateful  —  V.  H.,  Hauteville  House,  Feb.  1." 

It  must  be  a  diiiheartening  task  to  take  a  photographic  pei- 
traitof  any  man  againat  hia  will.  As  tbe  slighleBt  moTtooil 
produces  strange  mudiKcations  of  feature,  it  aeems  that  ■  dcttf- 
mined  person  mi);hi  defeat  tbe  moat  rapid  operator.  TbectutoB 
adopted  in  Engliih  jails  of  pboti^raphing  habitual  c 
and  circulating  copies  of  tlicir  portraits  among  the  vi  '~ 
on*  and  police-stations  in  the  kingdom,  ho*  fa  ~~ 

the  princi^l  prison  in  Constantinople,  and  a 

ous  culpnw  buiTj  been  duly  pliolograplied.  They  offered  t» 
aiderable  rcsialnnce  to  this  dcmnnd  lor  their  carte»d i- visile,  s»d 
some  coercion  hud  to  be  resorted  to  before  their  delicate  liix*' 
menu  could  be  transferred  lo  tbe  albumof  Ihe  police.  Tbiijiin- 
cess  of  photographing  criminals  is  not  unworthy  of  Ihe  aileetie* 


b  his  futur 


This 


the  back  of  a  friend. 


Bukkktt's  Cocoaiki!  is  tLe  bkst  and  cheapest  Hiur 
Dressing  in  ihe  world.  It  }>romotcs  the  Ghowth  of  tbi 
Haih,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  1)>* 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Tnule-mark,  lo 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  bT 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  uuauihoiiw 
nie  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted, 

Fob  Conaas  and  Thboat  Disokdbbs,  aw  "StM"'' 
BnmehMU  Trochtt"  hftving  froatd  tlieir  efficiency  bf  * 
teat  of  iDBDy  yean. 
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DIMITRI  EOUDINE. 


For  a  long  time  tbere  had  existed  onlj  siight  traces  of 
this  lake  of  AdvionkiDe,  near  wluch  Natalie  had  asked 
Boudine  to  meet  her.  Thirty  years  before,  the  dike  had 
broken  and  let  the  water  escape.  Only  the  uniformly  level 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  once  covered  with  a  thick  slime,  and 
the  remains  of  the  dam,  recalled  the  existence  of  a  lake. 
Formerly  a  mansion-house  stood  close  by.  Of  the  dense 
groTe  of  trees  which  had  surrounded  the  house,  now  only 
two  enormous  pines  remained ;  through  their  thinly-clad 
braoches  the  winds  mormured  unceasingly. 

The  story  ran  that  a  terrible  crime  had  been  committed 
at  the  foot  of  these  trees ;  some  even  said  that  neither  of 
them  would  fall  without  killing  some  one.  Formerly  a 
third  bad  stood  there,  which  had  been  blown  over  by  a 
gale,  and  in  its  fall  had  killed  a  little  girl.  All  the  aeigb- 
borhood  of  tha  lake  had  the  name  of  being  haunted ;  drear, 
desolate,  barren,  and  gloomy  even  at  midday,  it  was  made 
only  drearier  and  gloomier  by  the  proximity  of  a  grove  of 
long  dead  and  withered  oaks.  Above  the  undergrowth 
arose  at  rare  intervals  huge,  gray  trunks,  like  spectres.  It 
made  one  shudder  to  look  at  them ;  they  were  like  wicked 
gray-beards  who  had  met  to  devise  some  evil  plan.  A  aar- 
row,  unused  path  led  along  the  side  of  the  ravine.  No  one 
passed  by  that  way  unless  compelled  to ;  hence  Natalie  had 
purposely  chosen  this  spot,  which  was  about  half  a  verst 
distant  from  Daria  Michaelovna's  house. 

The  sun  had  long  since  risen  when  Itoudine  reached  the 
lake ;  but  the  morning  was  not  bright.  Thick,  gray  clouds 
covered  the  wliole  sky ;  the  wind  was  tossing  them  io  every 
direc^on.  Koudine  began  \a  walk  to  and  fro  through  the 
bustles  ind  nettles  which  covered  the  dike.  He  was  by 
DO  means  calm.  These  mysterious  meetings,  these  new 
emodons,  agitated  him  very  much,  especially  since  the  note 
he  bad  received  the  evening  before.  He  felt  that  the 
crisis  wsB  approaching,  and  in  his  heart  he  was  very  much 
disturbed,  although  no  one  would  have  imagined  it  who 
might  have  seen  him  gazing  aronnd  him,  with  his  arms 
firmly  folded.  It  was  not  without  truth  that  Pigasoff  had 
once  said,  speaking  of  Roudine,  that  be  was  like  those  Chi- 
nese toys  which  always  stood  with  the  head  Dppermost. 
But  when  a  man  is  controlled  by  his  head  alone,  it  is  hard 
for  him,  however  intelligent  he  may  be,  to  analyxe  certain 
fwlingt,  and  to  understand  Uioronghly  what  is  going  on  in 
hi*  heart.  ....  Boudine,  the  intelligent,  acuta  Roudine, 


could  not  say  with  cert^nty  whether  or  not  he  loved  Natalie, 
whether  he  was  suffering,  or  whether  he  would  suffer  jf  he 
should  be  obliged  to  part  from  her.  Why  then,  without 
playing  the  part  of  a  Lovelace  —  for  so  much  justice 
must  be  done  him  —  had  he  allowed  himself  to  turn  this 
poor  girl's  head  ?  Why  did  he  await  her  with  a  mys- 
terious trembling?  To  this  there  is  only  one  answer: 
those  who  are  the  most  void  of  passion  are  the  readiest  to 
let  themselves  be  carried  away.  He  was  walking  up  and 
down  upon  the  dike,  while  Natalie  was  hastening  across 
the  fields,  throt^h  the  wet  grass,  to  meet  him. 

"  Miss  Natalie,  you  will  wet  your  feet,"  cried  Macha,  her 
mtdd,  hardly  able  to  keep  up  with  her. 

Natalie  paid  no  attention,  and  ran  without  looking  be- 
hind her. 

"  Oh,  if  only  nobody  saw  as  I "  said  Macha  repeatedly. 
"  It's  strange  that  no  one  heard  us  coming  out  of  the  bouse. 
If  Miss  Boncourt  doesn't  wake  up.   Fortunately  it's  not  very 

far There  he  is  waiting,"  she  added,  as  she  saw 

Roudine's  tall  figure,  standing  picturesquely  on  the  dike. 
"  But  he  ought  not  to  stand  there,  where  he  can  l>e  seen. 
....  He  ought  to  go  into  the  ravine." 

Natalie  stopped. 

"  Wiut  here  by  the  pines,  Macha,"  she  said,  advancing 
towards  the  lake. 

Roudine  came  forward  to  meet  her,  and  slopped  in  amaze- 
ment. He  bad  never  seen  such  an  expression  on  her  face. 
Her  eyebrows  were  drawn  together,  her  lips  were  tightly 
closed,  her  eyes  had  a  severe,  almost  a  harsh  look. 

"  Dimitri  Nicolaitch,"  she  tjegan,  "  we  have  no  time  to 
lose.  I  have  come  for  five  minutes  ;  ■my  mother  knows 
everything.  Mr.  Pandalewski  was  listening  to  ns  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  and  he  told  her  about  our  meeting.  He  has 
always  been  mamma's  spy.    Yesterday  she  sent  for  me." 

"  Heavens,  that  is  terrible  I  "  cried  Roudine.  "  What 
did  she  say  ?  " 

"  She  was  not  angry,  she  did  not  scold  me ;  she  only 
blamed  me  for  my  thoughtlessness." 

"Was  that  all?" 

"  Yes ;  then  she  told  me  she  would  rather  I  should  be 
dead  than  your  wife." 

"  Did  she  really  say  that  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  then  she  added  that  you  did  not  care  to 
marry  me,  that  yon  had  pud  me  attention  only  from  lack 
of  anything  belter  to, do,  and  that  she  had  not  expected 
any  such  abuse  of  her  confidence  on  your  part ;  and  that, 
besides,  she  was  herself  to  blame  for  having  allowed  us  to 
be  so  much  together.  ....  She  said  she  had  had  perfect 
confidence  in  my  good  sense,  and  that  she  was  very  much 
astonished  at  my  thoughtlewcondncU  •  ■  •  .  I  dcm't  reman- 
ber«verylhing  she  aud." 
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Naulie  uUa«d  lU  tlut  in  a  uaUorm,  almost  iDaudiblo 

"And  yoa,  NaUlie,  wlwt  did  yoa  mj?"  uked  Ron- 
dine. 

"Whftt  did  IwyT"  repeated  NaUlie;  "bat  in  tlie  fint 
place,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

■■  Great  God,"  remmed  Roudine,  "  that  is  cruel  I  lO  booh  I 
...  -  iQch  on  oneipoctod  blow  t  .  .  .  .  and  your  mother 
U  really  angry  ?  " 

"  Tea  ....  jea,  she  won't  hear  of  yoii." 

"  That  ia  terrible  I    There  is  then  no  hope  ?  "  . 

"  Why  am  I  M  pitilenBly  pursued  by  mUfortuoe  I  That 
Pandalewtki  is  a  wretch  t  ....  You  aak  me,  Natalie, 
what  I  mean  to  do  ?  My  head  is  iu  a  whirl  ....  I  can't 
collect  my  thought!  ....  I  can  only  feel  my  miifbrtane*. 
I  am  lurprised  that  you  con  be  Hi  collected." 

"  Do  you  think  I  find  it  ea«y?  ".  answered  Natalie. 

Boudine  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  dike.  Natalie 
kept  her  eye*  fattened  upon  him. 

"  Didn't  yonr  mother  ask  you  any  questions  7  "  he  atked 
atlosL 

"  She  asked  me  tf  I  lored  you." 
,    "  Well  ....  and  you  answered?  " 

Natalie  was  lilent  for  a  moment "I  told  her  the 

tnrth." 

Boudine  seized  her  hand. 

"  Always,  in  everythiag,  noble  and  great.  Oh,  a  girl's 
heart  islikepure  gold  !  But  is  it  possible  that  your  mother 
was  so  fixed  in  oppofition  to  our  marriage?  " 

"  Yci,  firmly.  I  have  already  told  you,  she  is  convinced 
yoD  have  no  intention  of  marrying  me." 

"  She  considers  me,  then,  an  impostor  1  How  do  I  de- 
serve such  a  suspicion  ?  " 

And  Roudine  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Dimitri  Nicola'iteh,"  said  Natalie,  "  we  are  wasting  our 
time.  Bemember,  I  see  you  for  the  last  time.  I  did  not 
QOme  here  to  weep,  nor  to  complvn  —  you  see  I  am  not 
weeping — I  come  to  get  your  advice." 

■■  What  advice  can  I  give  you,  Natalie  Alezievna  ?  " 

"  What  advice  ?  You  are  a  man  ;  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  confidence  in  you  ;  1  shall  believe  in  you  to 
Iba  Ust.     Tell  me,  what  are  your  intentions  ?  " 

■■  Uy  intentions  t  your  mother  will  probably  forbid  me 
the  bouse." 

■'  Possibly.     She  told  mo  yesterday  she  mast  break  oS 

her  acquaintance  with  you But  you  don't  answer 

my  quesUon." 

"  What  question  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  think  we  should  do  now?  " 

"What  should  we  do?  "  repeated  Boudino;  "  we  mult 

"  Snbmit  I '  repeated  Natalie,  her  lips  turning  white. 

"  Submit  to  our  fate,"  cooUnned  Roudine.  "  Whht  else 
eon  vre  do  'I  I  know  very  well  that  resignation  will  be 
Uttttr,  that  this  blow  is  hard  to  bear ;  but  judge  for  your- 
■elf,  Natalie.  I  am  poor.  ....  I  could  work,  it  is  true ; 
but  even  if  I  were  rich,  could  you  endure  this  violent  sepa- 
ration from  your  family,  the  anger  of  your  molher  ?  .  .  .  . 
No,  Natalie,  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  u  clear  we 
ore  not  destined  to  live  together,  and  that  the  happiness 
of  which  I  had  dreamed  is  not  for  me." 


Natalie  suddenly  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  sad 
burst  into  tears.     Roudine  went  towards  her. 

"  Natalie,  dear  Natalie  I  "  he  said  with  warmth,  "  do  not 
weep ;  for  God's  soke,  do  not  torture  me  ;  calm  yoorselL" 

Natalie  raised  her  head. 

"  You  tell  roe  to  calm  myself,"  she  b^on,  and  her  ejts 
glowed  brightly  beneath  her  tears.  "I  am  not  weepiif 
for  the  reason  which  you  suppose.  ....  That  does  not 
pain  me  ;  hut  it  does  pain  me  to  find  myself  decdved  n 
yon.  ....  What  I  I  code  to  seek  advice,  counsel  fma  , 
you,  and  in  what  a  moment  I  and  your  first  word  u  '  Sob- 
mit  I '  Is  that  the  way  you  put  in  practice  yt«r  thMrics 
of  resignation,  of  sacrifice  7  " 

Her  voice  failed  her. 

"  Remember,  Natalie,"  began  Boudine,  embamsnd,  "I 
do  not  abandon  my  principles  ....  only  "  .  .  .  . 

*■  You  asked  me,"  she  began  with  new  force,  "  vhit  si- 
swer  I  gave  my  mother,  when  she  said  she  would  r*lh« 
see  me  dead  than  consent  to  my  marriage  with  you.  I  told 
her  I  would  rather  be  dead  than  be  the  wife  of  any  one  dia 
....  And  you  talk  of  snbmiisioD  I  She  was  right;  jsn 
were  attentive  to  me  only  GtHU  having  nothing  better  la 
do  —  only  to  kiU'time "  .... 

"  I  swear  to  you,  Natalie  ....  I  swear  to  yoo  " 

repeated  Roudine. 

But  she  did  not  listen  to  him. 

"  Why  didn't  you  warn  me  at  the  banning  7  Whf  did 
you  have  to  ....  orwhy  didn't  you  foreset:  the  obstsclest 
I  am  ashamed  to  talk  in  thw  way  ....  but  it's  all  citr 

"  You  must  calm  yourself,  Natalie,"  began  Boodios 
again  ;  "  we  mast  contrive  some  means  "  .  .  .  . 

"You  have  so  oflen  spoken  of  self-sacrifice,"  she  inlo^ 
rupted ;  "  but  do  you  know  that  if  you  had  sold  to  me  jut 
now, '  I  love  you,  but  I  can't  marry  you ;  {  can't  tniwcr 
for  the  futur« ;  give  me  your  bond  and  follow  me," — do  j<" 
know  I  should  have  followed  you,  that  I  waa  reader  ^ 
everything  1  But  from  words  to  deeds  is  farther  thin  I 
thought,  and  now  you  aie  afraid,  as  you  were  afraid  of 
VolloEofT  the  other  day  at  dinner." 

Roudine'i  face  flushed  crimson.  Natalie's  sudden  n- 
citement  had  surprised  him,  but  these  last  wordi 
wounded  to  the  quick  his  self-love. 

"  You  are'  too  escited  now,  Nitolie,"  he  began ;  "  Jo" 
cannot  understand  what  cruel  wrong  you  do  me.  I  hops 
that  some  day  you  will  do  mc  justice ;  you  will  underttind 
then  what  jt  costs  me  to  renounce  the  happiness  which,  bf 
your  own  confession,  would  place  no  obligation  upon  us- 
Your  peace  is  dearer  to  mo  tlian  all  the  world,  and  1  should 
be  a  wretch  if  I  should  decide  to  take  advantage  "  .  .  .  . 

"  Perhaps,"  murmured  Natalie,  "  perhaps  you  ore  light 
I  don't  know  what  I'm  saying.  Up  to  this  meeting  I  be- 
lieved in  you,  I  believed  in  every  one  of  your  words.  .  .  .  - 
Henceforth,  I  beg  of  you,  weigh  your  words ;  don't  hurl 
them  away  so  carelessly..  When  I  said  I  kived  you,  I  koe* 
what  my  words  meant ;  I  was  ready  tor  everything.  .  .  •  • 
It  only  remans  for  me  to  thank  yon  for  the  leston  J* 
have  given  me,  and  to  bid  you  good-by." 

"Stop,  I  beseech  yoa,  for^God's  sake,  Natalie.    I  b»w 

t  deserved  your  contempt;  that  I  swear  to  you.  Jo* 
put  yourself  in  my  place.  I  am  responsible  for  you  and 
e.     If  1  did  not  love  beyond  all  mMsni«,  what  oonU 
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have  prerented  me  from  proposing  to  run  9.wxj  with  fou 
■t  once  ?  ,  .  .  ,  Sooner  or  later,  your  mother  would  have 
foTgiven  as  ...  .  and  then  ....  But  before  thinking  of 
m;  own  bappineu "  .  .  .  . 

He  wu  silent  Natalie's  eyes  were  gazing  on  him  stead- 
Uf He  hod  to  stop. 

"  fon  try  to  convince  me  that  you  are  an  honest  man, 
Dimitn  NicoUitch,"  the  taiA.  "  I-don't  donbt  it  You  are 
ioci^Mble  oT  acting  from  calculation  ;  tHit  do  I  need  any 
proof  of  that?    Was  it  fbr  that  I  came  here?" 

"I  did  not  anticipate,  Natalie"  .... 

"  Ah  I  at  last  you  have  said  it  1  You  didn't  anticipate 
•U  this  —  you  didn't  know  me.  But  calm  younelf  ;  you 
don't  love  roe,  and  I  don't  thrust  myself  upon  anybody." 

"  I  do  lore  you  I "  cried  Boudine. 

Natalie  stntightened  herself. 

"  Possibly  J  but  how  do  yon  love  me  ?  I  recall  all  your 
words,  Diniitri  Nicolaitch.  Do  you  remember  saying  to 
me  one  day  that  there  was  no  love  without  perfect  equality 
between  those  who  loved  ?  .  .  .  .  You  are  too  lofty  for 

me,  we  are  not  equals 1  am  punished  as  I  deserved. 

Some  worthier  occupation  awaits  you.  I  shall  not  forget 
this  day Farewell 


"Natalit 


)  going?     Is  it  possible  that  we  part 


He  held  out  his  hand.  She  stopped.  His  tone  of  en- 
ta«aty  seemed  to  weaken  her  resolution. 

"  No,"  she  cried  at  last  "  I  feel  something  is  shattered 

within  me I  came  here  and  spoke  to  you  as  in  a 

delirium  ;  I  must  compose  myself.  That  cannot  be ;  you 
have  said  it  yourself;  that  shall  not  be.  Heavens,  on  my 
way  here,  I  bade  good-by  in  my  thought  to  my  family,  to 
ny  past  lifi^  —  and  then,  whom  did  I  find  here?  A  cow- 
ard  How  did  you  know  I  could  not  bear  to  part 

from  ny  family  ?  '  Your  mother  won't  consent  .... 
It  is  terrible  1 '  That  is  all  the  answer  you  had  I  Was  it 
yon,  was  it  really  you,  Roudiue?  No,  farewelL  ....  Ah  I 
if  yon  loved  me,  I  should  feel  it  at  this  moment  ....  No, 
no;  good-by  !*'  .... 

She  turned  away  rapidly  and  ran  to  Macha,  who  for 
■one  time  had  been  anxious,  and  making  signs  to  bring 
beraway. 

"  It  is  yon  who  are  afhud,  and  not  I,"  cried  Boudine,  as 
be  saw  her  run  away. 

But  sho  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  ran  across  the 
fields  to  the  liouse. 

She  reached  her  room  safely ;  hut  she  had  scarcely 
crossed  the  threshold  when  her.  strengtli  abandoned  her, 
and  she  sank  fainting  into  Uacha's  arms. 

Boudine  lingered  some  time  at  the  dike.  Suddenly  he 
braced  himself  and  stepped  slowly  along  the  path  which 
lie  had  taken  an  hour  before.  He  was  extremely  ashamed 
of  himself  ....  and  exceedingly  irritated.  "  What  a 
[iri  she  is  I  "  he  thought,  .  .  .  .  "  and  only  eighteen  years 
lid.  ....  No,  I  didn't  know  her  ....  an  extraordinary 
fffA.  What  a  strong  will!  ....  She  is  right;  she  is 
worthy  of  another  love  than  that  which  I  could  feel  for 
>er.  ....  And  did  I  feel  itV  "  he  asked  himselfl  "  Don't 
[  love  her  any  more  ?  And  mnst  it  all  end  thus  ?  How 
ptoous,  how  contemptible,  J  was  in  comparison  with  her  1  " 

^le  railing  of  a  carriage  caused  Roudine  to  raise  his 
llMd.     It  was  Leschnieff  coming  in  the  opposite  direudon, 


driving  his  customary  trotter.  Boudine  bowed  to  him 
silently ;  then,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought  he  tmmed 
to  one  side  and  walked  rapidly  towards  Daria-'s  bouse. 

LeschnieST  let  him  go  on  a  short  way,  following  taim  with 
bis  eyes,  and  then,  after  a  moment  of  thought  he  turned 
his  horse  and  drove  to  Volinzoff's. 

He  found  his  friend  asleep.  He  told  the  servant  not  to 
awaken  bim,  and  went  on  the  piazza  to  smoke  a  pipe  b«- 
fore  bre^fast 

(Tb  b*  «ontlii«d.) 


THE  INTELLIGENT  FOREIGNER. 


Camillk  DRauonLiNB,  that  phosphoric  promoter  of  th* 
great  Frenirh  Revolution,  once  remarked  thst  "The  judg- 
ment of  an  intelligent  foreigner  is  the  verdict  of  a  con- 
tcmpomneouH  posterity."  It  is  just  possible  that  this  neat 
saying,  like  most  of  those  epigrammatic  utterances  dear  to 
Frenchmen,  has  in  it  some  slight  substratum  of  truth.  An 
Intelligent  Foreigner,  one  Caius  Julias  Cmsar,  who  devoted 
some  attention,  and  many  hard  blows,  to  the  Gallia  of 
twenty  centuries  ago,  observes  that  the  lively  Ganl  was 
even  then  "  sudden  and  rash  in  his  counsels."  From  this 
standard  his  descendants  have  nowise  degenerated,  as  but 
few  Frenchmen  could  be  found  to  doubt  their  own  abililr 
to  write  a  full  and  comprehensive  work  on  England,  her 
government,  laws,  and  institutions,  her  art,  literature,  and 
cookery,  aller  a  resideni^  of  fourteen  days,  or  thereabouts, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Leicester  Square.  'They  are  humor- 
ously conscious  of  this  peculiarity,  aud  playfully  exult  in 
their  capacity  for  rapid  gcneraliialion,  and  innate  tendency 
to  indulge  the  imagination  at  the  expense  of  Inconveoiant 
details. 

In  this  connection  an  anecdote  is  told  of  a  celebrated 
Frenchman  remarkinft  to  Thtephile  Uautier,  who  had 
made  a  trip  into  Spain,  and  was  proposing  to  put  his  ex- 
perience upon  paper,  that  the  only  objtvtion  to  his  writing 
a  book  upon  Spain  was,  that  he  had  committed  the  irrepft- 
rable  error  of  visiting  that  country,  and  had  thereby  crip- 
pled his  natural  genius  by  an  accumulation  of  awkward 
and  useless  facts.  Iliis  gentleman  clearly  agreed  with 
Congreve'i  Witwould,  who  considers  learniag  a  great 
drawback  to  a  wit,  as  it  gives  him  less  opportunity  at 
"  showing  his  natural  parts  'and  also  with  Charles  Lamb's 
friend,  who  left  off  reading,  "  to  the  great  increase  of  hia 
originality." 

'The  advantafEO  of  seeing  "  oursel's  as  ithers  see  ns,"  haa 
been  vouchsafed  to  Englishmen  in  very  liberal  measure 
especially  during  the  last  few  years;  and  what  our  fbreign 
cnticB  lack  in  courtesy,  they  unquestionably  make  up  in 
candor.  A  possible  explanation  of  the  general  acidity  of 
the  Intelligent  Foreigner  is  that  always  as  a  nation,  and 
very  frequently  as  individuals,  we  are  not  calculated  to 
insidre  warm  affection  in  the  bosom  of  the  stranger. 

'Pbat  we  are  better  fellows  at  home  than  abroad  appears 
to  be  conceded  on  all  hands ;  but,  althouefa  John  Bull 
never  shines  to  so  much  advantage  as  in  his  own  house, 
it  would  seem  that  eyes  accustomed  to  behold  the  sun 
can  look  upon  the  splendor  of  Taurus  without  blinking. 
Strange  to  say,  neither  the  bluff  old  English  style, 
formerly  bo  much  admired  in  these  islands,  nor  the  stiff, 
priggish,  self-containvd  demeanor  which  has  recently  taken 
Its  place,  are  considered  well-bred  by  the  natives  of  the 
Continent.  The  fine,  hearty  old  bucjt  who  always  speaka 
his  mind,  is  apt  to  be  designated  "  brutal,"  by  the  Intelli- 
gent Foreigner;  while  the  young  prig  of  the  present  day, 
who  treats  everybody  with  a  coolness  which,  when  exer- 
cised towards  persons  of  hot  temperament,  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce singular  results,  is  drnounced  as  stiff,  dlicoorteou% 
cold-blooded,  and  agp-avatinglv  silent  —  in  short,  a  diunb 
dog.    Of  course,  we  know  well  enough,  my  brethren,  that 
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these  remarks  are  miserftbly  anjiut,  and  are  odIj  dictated 
bj  B  paltry  ipirit.  There  is  (we  thanl  Heaven)  no  Lum- 
bug  about  us.  We  do  not  «af  one  thing  and  mean  another, 
nor  have  we  yet  sunk  so  low  as  to  waste  time  on  questions 
of  precedence  and  fiue  points  of  politenew. 

We  are  sound  and  true,  my  brethren,  as  we  frequently 
take  occasion  complacently  to  remark,  aod  if  our  heads  be 
a  little  over-thick,  our  hearts  are  in  the  right  place ;  and  a 
parcel  of  bowing  and  scraping  foreigners  who  want  to  be 
made  a  fuss  with,  may  go  elsewhere,  for  we  have  no  time 
to  throw  away  in  petty  courtesies  and  empty  compliments. 

It  is  anQOying,  however,  to  Rnd  how  often  "  these  foreign 
fellows  "  come  near  the  mark  with  their  uncomplimentary 
ohiervatioDB,  aod  prettv  to  see  how,  now  and  then,  their 
light  weapon  strikes  the  very  centre,  as  when  Froissart 
accuses  the  English  of  "  amusing  themselves  very  sadly." 
Nothing  more  perfect  of  its  kind  was  ever  said,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  ghastly  th^n  most  of 
our  attempts  at  merry-midcing,  and  perhaps  the  whole  island 
presents  no  sceoe  of  dreariness  comparable  with  a  country 
idir.  The  people  certainly  eat  aod  drink  a  ^at  deal  — 
possibly  a  great  deal  loo  much  —  but  no  single  rav  of 
gayety  illamines  the  dismal  scene ;  and  if  the  people  do 
enjoy  themselves  —  a  fact  by  do  means  clear  —  then  have 
they  the  most  woebegone  fasbioD  of  expressing  hilarity  of 
any  nation  upon  earth. 

Some  int^lligeot  fcRreigDera,  whose  oriKinal  prejudices 
have  not  been  proof  against  the  "  rosbif,  the  "  jambons 
dTorc,"  the  "  plum-poudiog,"  the  '  portare-beer,"  and 
the  "petit-vin  £cossais,"  or  "  Ouiskv,"  of  these  ielands, 
kindly  acquit  us  of  innate  national  sulkiness,  and  put  down 
English  ■'  morgue "  and  ■'  spleen "  to  our  abominable 
climate.  How  —  they  ask  —  can  a  man  feel  any  gayety  of 
heart  when  a  damp  fog  and  a  drizzling  rain  chill  the 
marrow  in  his  bones,  and  render  him  a  constant  victim  to 
rheumatism  and  influenza  1  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  we 
are  oot  bad  fellows  at  bottom,  but  that  we  are  merely 
made  unsociable  by  a  vile  climate,  which  forces  ui  to 
hurry  rapidly  from  business  to  oor  homes,  giving  us  no 
opportunity  to  saunter  about  like  the  fortunate  idlers  of  the 
Parisian  boulevards.  The  weather,  then,  would  appear 
to  be  the  main  cause  of  our  sulkiness;  we  hurry  to  busi- 
ness in  the  early  morning  through  the  drizzling  rain  and 
choking  log,  apply  ourselves  severely  to  some  form  of  work 
throughout  the  (uy,  and,  toil  being  over,  plunge  through 
the  mire  and  ilush  till  we  reach  home,  where  in  the  prim 
dnbese  of  domestic  life  we  dr^  on  the  wearj'  hours  till  it 
is  time  to  retire  to  rest. 

Constant  rain,  eternal  fog,  and  a  life  divided  between 
the  active  pursuit  of  gain  and  the  stupe^ing  atmoepbera  of 
home,  combine  to  "  brutalize  "  the  Enf|;Iishman  to  so  great 
an  extent,  that  even  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  would 
fiun  be  merry,  the  attempt  results  in  a  dismal  failure.  The 
mind,  dwarfed  by  a  narrow  life  devoted  to  sordid  ends, 
refuses  to  brighten  up ;  the  eyes,  dim  with  poring  over 
ledgers,  are  too  weary  to  smile ;  and  the  mouth,  which 
consumes  huge,  sanguinary  wedges  of  meat,  and  untold 
quantities  of  uery  liquids,  positively  declines  to  laugh.  In 
a  climate  like  that  oi  Albion,  the  poetry  of  life  is  reduced 
to  zero.  Tij  to  imagine  a  lover  serenading  his  mistress 
under  the  brumous  sky  of  I<ondon,  or  the  perpetnal  down- 
pour of  Uancheeterl  Fancy  hiu  strumming  on  a  eoitar  — 
the  strings  much  relaxed  by  the  damp  —  while  a  shivering 
Leporello  holds  an  umbrella  over  Lis  unhappy  master! 
Poor  Ckwnt  Ahnaviva  would  aet  his  feet  wet,  catch  the 
influenza,  and  probably  lose  t^  fine  tenor  voice  of  his 
fi)reTer. 

In  more  fovored  climes,  says  our  foreign  friend  —  in 
Italy  and  southern  Prance,  for  instance  —  the  nieht,  as 
the  Irish  gentleman  remarked,  is  the  best  part  of  £e  day, 
and  man  has  a  chance  of  pouring  out  bis  poet  loul  into  no 
tmwilling  ears. 

Beneath  the  dark  blue  sky  of  Italy,  whether  gating  on 
the  placid  waters  of  the  Mediteiraneso,  r«;ardine  the 
snowy  summits  of  Como,  or  simply  wandering  in  the  lemon 
groves  of  Naples,  man  casts  off  base  and  ignoble  thouahls, 
and  altovrs  his  soul  to  soar  into  the  infinite.     To  achieve 
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this  feat  with  entire  suocees,  a  companion  —  « lady  ol  Ifti 
home-detesting  instincts  as  the  gentleman  with  the  posi 
soul  —  is  absolutely  indispensabfe,  while  no  better  toeae 
for  a  declaraUoD  could  be  imagined  than  the  marble  Ucp 
of  a  villa  washed  by  the  blue  waters  of  Como,  beneath  a 
sky  with  a  thousand  stars.  The  tenses  naturally  expnd 
in  the  south,  and  the  poor  devil  who  dines  npon  a  \xaA 
of  grapes,  *'  acquires  the  idea  of  exquisite  sensation  "  mut- 
tainable  by  the  gross  consumer  of  beef,  beer,  and  gis. 
poor  as  the  grape-eater  may  be,  he  is  never  "  wretched,  " 
while  with  us  poverty  signifies  cold,  wet,  vamrj,  and  s 
hunger  unendurable  in  our  raw  atmosphere.  Bol 
IS  climate  has  one  good  effect,  for  —  iAasoMk 
anything  like  healUi  one  must  possess  a  ee*- 
fortable  home,  and  consume  an  abundance  of  gtimnlaling 
food —  we  are  compelled  to  be  rich,  "in  order  to  drisc 
away  the  sad  promptings  of  unfriendly  nature." 

Nothing  more  astonishes  our  Gallic  fiiende  than  Iks 
minute  appliances  for  ensuring  comfort  which  abound  ia 
every  well-ordered  Engliih  interior.  They  marvel  at  tk 
cosily  carpeted  bedrooms,  the  strips  of  oilcloth  in  front  tf 
the  waihslands,  and  the  matting  along  the  walls-  I^ 
stare  at  our  dressing-tables,  rebel  against  the  namber  and 
size  of  our  jugs  and  basins,  kick  desperately  against  ear 
multitudinous  soap  dishes,  our  immense  sponges  and  em- 
lasting  baths,  and  nvagely  threw  aside  our  nmnergv 
towels  of  different  texture*,  lliey  do  not  protest  waia* 
looking-glasses,  but  all  this  parade  of  ablution  is  absoTolg 
revoltine  to  them,  and  they  accuse  us  of  spending  one  fifn 
of  our  lives  in  the  tub.  This  indignation,  this  lebellisa 
against  a  severe  r^me  of  cold  water  and  rough  towds. 
becomes  perfectly  intelligible  when  we. see  the  wasbnc 
appliances  of  the  Continent,  where  a  milk-jng  and  [ue^didi 
are  held  amply  sufficient  for  alt  purposes  of  abtuUon. 

Hie  rigid  observance  of  (be  Sabbath  is  a  matter  rfnad 
wonderment  to  the  Intelligent  Foreigner,  and  the  dulnsas 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week  —  due  pwtly  to  Englidi  idcw 
of  decorum  and  partly  to  the  depressing  inftuence  of  tm 
frightful  climate  —  is  summed  up  as  "simply  ^ipalUng.' 
Many  years  ago  a  French  writer  of  the  first  rank  declsM 
that  he  would  rather  pass  "  twenty-four  houra  at  the  brt- 
torn  of  the  well  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  Ihau  endure  a  Sn- 
day  in  London." 

It  is  only  fair  to  our  French  critics  to  admit  that  ihq 
are  generaUy  gallant  and  truthful  eoongh  to  praise  the 
good  looks  of  Englishwomen,  bnt  they  inTari»biT  deploK 
the  existence  of  a  certain  stiffnesi  of  manner  and  smriH 
of  style  that  they  pretend  to  discover  in  the  beM-b(H 
Englishwomen  ;  and  they,  moreover,  bitterly  bewail  ite 
absence  of  "  eracieusetri  "  and  "  gentillesse  "  (which  I  tab 
to  be  two'of  Uie  excuses  constantly  put  forward  fbrFrcs^ 
women  not  being  handsomer  than  they  are).  It  was  ■»■ 
served  for  a  rarely-gifled  American  to  make  a  fnriiMS 
attack  on  the  personal  appearance  of  English  ladies.  lU 
transatlautic  critic  is  kind  enough  to  sav  that  the  EngSih 
maiden  in  her  teens,  "  though  very  seldom  so  pretty  at 
our  own  damsels,  possesses,  to  say  the  truth,  a  certM 
charm  of  halfblossom,  and  delicately- folded  lea*es,  oad 
tender  womanhood  shielded  by  maidenly  reeervea."  AB 
of  which  is  kind  and  condescending  to  Uie  young  wevM 
whom  he  elsewhere  calls  "the  comely,  rather  than  pntty 
English  girls,  with  their  deep,  healthy  bloom,  whidi  aa 
American  taste  is  apt  to  deem  fitter  for  a  milkmaid  An 
for  a  lady."  He  evidently  most  admired  a  atyle  of  beaaR 
which  Englishmen,  in  their  narrow  little  island,  and  med- 
ical professors  all  the  world  over,  deem  a  false  beauty,  hon 
of  unhealthy  climes,  heated  rooms,  or  late  hours ;  in  Avt 
the  style  otiled  by  Frenchmen  "beauts  mkladive'-* 
verily  sickly,  pale,  and  faded  —  refined,  doubtieas,  bet 
owing  its  delicate,  fr^le  charm  and  interesting  pallor  te 
more  to  the  unhealthy  state  of — shall  I  say  thepatienit— 
than  to  any  true  refinement.  Throt^out  the  hcnkrfa 
man  specially  appreciatire  of  old  moss-gnjwn  walla,  lidH*- 
covered  rocks,  hoary  castles,  and  venerable  churches,  Ur. 
Hawthorne,  for  some  occult  reason,  steadily  depreciates  aa 
"institution"  worth  all  old-time  relics  a  thoueand  tiw* 
over  —  our  living,  smiling,   blooming  womanhood.      F«^ 
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tooth,  our  women  ore  not  like  "  the  trim  little  damielB  of 
mj'  nativB  laod,"  they  are  m  cabbage-roses,  mere  full-blowa 
peonies,  the  coirae  product  oT  an  earthy  tribe.  The  Boit 
and  lUmate  of  England  produce  neither  beautiful  women 
nar  delicate  fruit.  Our  hot-houM  productioQa  he  ia  good 
enough  to  admire,  but  even  these  are  "  at  any  moment 
likely  to  relapse  into  the  coaraeoeas  of  the  ori<;iaBl  atock." 

But  hia  treatment  of  our  girls  ia  what  bis  MassaRhusetta 
friends  would  call  "  not  a  circumstance  "  to  the  furious  on- 
slaught he  niakes  upon  the  British  matron,  or,  as  he  kindly 
designates  her,  "  the  female  Bull." 

Ignorant  islanders  as  we  are,  we  have  been  wont  to 
boast  of  the  tenacity  with  which  English  ladies  retain 
their  beauty  to  a  comparatirely  advanced  period  of  life  ; 
nay,  we  ore  even  given  to  extol  onr  matrons  at  ihe  expense 
of  onr  maidens,  and  to  expatiate  on  the  majestic  and 
Juno-like  charms  of  matronhood.  But  it  seems  that  we  are 
quite  beuizhted  on  this  important  subject.  We  are  told 
that  the  British  matron  has  an  "  awful  ponderosity  of 
frame,  not  pulpy,  like  the  looser  development  of  our  few 
bt  women,  l>ut  massive  with  solid  beef  and  str(!iiky  tal- 
hiw;  so  that  (tfaouffb  struggling  manfully  against  the  idea) 
Tou  inevitably  think  of  her  at  made  up  of  steaka  and  sir- 
Imns.    When  she  walks,  her  advance  is  elephantine.    When 
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1  quo- 
tation, and  must  pause  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  the  author 
of  the  (MMrsest  verdict  ever  passed  by  a  gentleman  of  one 
conntry  upon  the  ladies  of^  another,  should  have  been  a 
native  of  the  highly-punctilious  and  over-scrupulous  coun- 
try wherein  a  man's  wife  is  absurdly  designated  his  "  lady," 
and  her  lega  '  ridiculously  spoken  of  as  "  limbs  "7  The 
"trim  damsels "  are,  doubtl«as,  " beauUful  ezceedin«ly ; " 
and  their  bright  eyes,  blooming  complexions,  and  lovely 
little  feet  tripping  daintily  over  the  indifierent  pavement 
of  Filth  Avenue,  are  a  sigbt  to  see  on  Sundays,  when  the 
snobbish  practice  of  promenading  after  church  prevails. 
There  is  no  American  "  homeliness  "  (as  it  is  called)  visi- 
ble in  the  streets  —  the  girls  who  are  not  good-looking  do 
not  go  out,  unless  they  have  very  fine  clothes  indeed. 

Occasionally  Frenchmen  vary  slightly  from  the  great 
body  of  their  countrymen  in  their  estimate  of  English 
beauty,  and  while  some  are  never  .tired  of  singing  the 
IMues  of  "  le  teint  Anglais,"  and  fail  into  raptures  at  the 
•ighl  of  our  fair  Amazons,  others  —  older  possibly  —  think 
tlum  "  scarcely  beautiful,"  and  find  the  physiognomies  of 
Mr  girls  pure,  but  also  "  sheepish."  The  "  folded  violets  " 
of  one  critic,  become  in  the  hands  of  a  severe  brother 
"simple  babies,  new  waxen  dolls,  with  glass  eyes  which 
*ppear  entirely  empty  of  ideas."  Other  faces  have  "be.- 
come  ruddy  and  turned  to  raw  beefsteak ;  "  but  it  is  com- 
lorting  to  find  that  English  girls  now  and  then  attain 
absolute  perfection,  and  uiat  the  Intelligent  Foreigner  oc- 
eationally  remains  "  rooted  to  the  spot,  motionlass  with  ad- 
nuration,"  while  nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  bis 
ytonishment  and  gratified  vanity  when  a  beautiful  young 
girl  is  intrusted  to  bis  care.  Every  glance  of  admiration 
^t  upon  his  fair  companion  during  a  promenade  in  Ken- 
nngton  Gardens  ricochets  upon  the  Intelligent  Foreigner, 
who  swelling  with  im|)ortance  struts  along,  raised  to  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight  by  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
beauty  of  hia  companion. 

The  foreign  critic  —  let  him  come  whence  he  may  —  is 
always  tremendously  satirical  upon  the  dress  of  Gnglish- 
women,  and  never  fails  to  point  out  the  ill-arranged  colors 
and  consequent  hideous  vulgarity  of  English  female  cos- 

Aloxwt  the  only  dreas  in  which  a  Frenchman  admires 
an  Englishwoman  thoroughly,  completely,  and  without  any 
veservation,  is  the  riding'habit.  Ihis  dress  charms  him, 
»•  the  dark  color  and  graceful  form  of  the  garments  sub- 
due the  redundant  charms  of  our  beauties,  who  ret^emble 
th<wi  of  Ibibens,  save  that  the  insular  belle  possesses 
gnater  leTerity  of  outline  and  a  nobler  type  of  head. 


But  her  walking  and  evening  costume  are  hideously  de- 
faced by  vast  pattrhes  of  discordant  colors  which  irritate 
the  critical  eye  of  the  foreigner  of  taste.  When  he  meeta 
a  handsome  girl  "  whose  neck  and  shoulders  resemble 
snow  or  motber-of-pearl,"  his  artistic  sense  is  shocked  by 
a  rose-colored  dress,  a  wreath  of  red  flowers,  green  trim- 
mings, and  "  a  golden  necklace  around  the  throat,  like  a 
savaze  qneen."  Another  ^at  trial  to  him  is  to  be  found 
in  the  dreadful  boots  anecled  by  our  countrywomen. 
Why  —  he  asks  in  despair  —  do  Englishwomen  appear  to 
have  such  enormous  feet?  He  is  too  gallant  to  abuse  the 
extremities  themselves,  but  puts  the  whole  blame  at  the 
door  of  the  shoemaker.  SomeUmes,  however,  an  ugly  an- 
ecdote crops  up,  like  that  told  of  the  wife  of  an  English 
consul  in  a  South  American  seaport,  who  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  get  a  pair  of  shoes  made  in  a  hurry,  for  the  very 
good  and  sufficient  reason  that  the  whole  city  could  not 
supply  a  last  big  enough. 

The  day  of  inanksgivinE  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  gave  a  foreign  friend  of  mine  a  very  good  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  large  number  of  English  people  in  re- 
view order.  Tlis  first  remark  was,  "  What  great  feet  they 
have  i  "  I  was  obliged  to  concede  that  many  otherwise  ex- 
cellent Englishwomen  are  unhappily  guilty  of  possessing 
what  a  fair  author  once  designated  "  useful  feet,"  as  distin- 
guished from  those  dainty  extremities  dear  to  the  eye  of 
the  Intelligent  Foreigner,  who,  when  in  a  gracious  mood,  ia 
apt  to  admit  that,  after  ail,  an  Eoglishwoman  is  more  thor- 
oughly beautiful  and  "healthy  than  a  Frenchwoman  ;  but 
she  is  less  agreeable,  does  not  dress  for  her  husband,  and 
is  unacquainted  with  a  number  of  fine  and  delicate  graces ; 
one  soon  wearies  beside  her.  Fancy  a  very  beau^tul  pink 
poach,  slightly  juicy,  and  beside  it  a  perfumed  strawberry 
fiill  of  fiavor.*' 

If  this  hard  measure  be  dealt  unto  the  fitir  women  of 
England,  what  can  we,  their  coarser  partners,  expect'/  It 
appears  ^at  when  young  we  are  not  repulsive,  but  that 
" 'lliu  comeliness  of'^the  you ibful  Englishman  rapidly  di- 
minishes with  his  years,  bis  body  appearing  to  grow  longer, 
hia  legs  to  abbreviate  themselves,  and  his  stomach  to  as- 
sume the  dignified  prominence  which  justly  belongs  to 
that  metropoIiB  of  the  system."  Our  faces  become  mottled 
(is  the  "  paleur  niaUdive  "  or  the  yellowish  hue  of  a  drum- 
head more  beautiful,  I  wonder !)  and  we  develop  innumer- 
able extra  chins  not  included  in  the  original  contract  with 

No  doubt  there  are  people  who  think  a  little,  round, 
plump  Frenchman,  or  an  angular,  long-necked  American, 
a  more  beautiful  object  than  an  Engliahmaa,  weighing 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  stone,  especi^ly  when  the  latter 
ia  badly  dressed,  aa  ia,  we  are  informed,  generally  the  case. 
We  are  not  so  "  trim,"  forsooth,  as  the  "  dandy  Broadway 
swell"  who,  shaved,  scraped,  oiled,  gummed,  and  "fixed 
generally  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  a  barber's  block.  The  men  of  this  country  are 
generally  divided  by  foreign  observers  into  two  great 
types :  First,  the  athletic,  moaeular,  square-shouldered 
type;  a  sort  of  respectable  Guy  Livingstone,  strong 
steady,  earnest,  and  ambitious,  pushing  his  way  Bturdilr 
speciality  he  baa  selected, 
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r  groove 


.  the  left,  and  crushing,  mayhap,  a  few  weaker  brethren 
under  his  heavy  boots,  a  ifood  fighter  and  an  honest  fellow, 
but  possibly  a  harsh  father,  a  tyrannical  busband.  Second, 
the  phlegmatic  type,  heavy,  dull,  overladen  with  adipose 
tiasuf,  an  accumulator  of  facts,  but  utterly  devoid  of  the 
power  of  generalization ;  hence,  a  man  of  great  informa- 
tion but  fen  ideas,  and  those  few  taken  at  second-hand ;  ft 
good  man  this,  kind,  pleasant,  and  hospitable  in  his  fat 
way,  a  keen  man  in  business,  but  simply  bland  and  inea' 
pable  out  of  it,  a  believer  in  all  insular  articles  of  faith,  » 


Occasionally  these  Britons,  "  dull "  and  "  dour,"  make  a 
heavy-handed  attempt  at  festivity,  and  the  only  possibk 
foru)  uniler  which  they  are  capable  of  enjojring  themselvea 
is  a  dinner.    Nothing,  either  political,  c^ritable,  or  otfnt- 
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memorative,  ci 
e»en  doubted  ■ 

oncile  himaeir  to  any  future  state  of  exigtente  Irom  which 
the  enrtlily  iQBtitutioii  of  dinner  shall  be  excluded.  The 
idea  of  dinner  lim  ao  imbedded  iUelf  among  his  highest 
■nd  deepest  chiiracleristica,  ao  illuminated  iuelf  with  in- 
tellect, and  softened  itself  with  the  kindest  emotions  of  his 
heart,  so  linlced  itself  with  Church  and  State,  and  grown 
(o  majestic  wilh  long  hereditary  customs  and  ceremonies, 
that  b/  t^ing  it  utterly  away,  death,  instead  of  putting 
the  final  touiHi  to  hia  perfection,  would  leave  him  iofi- 
□itelf  less  complete  than  we  have  already  known  him. 
He  could  not  be  roundly  happy.  Paradise,  among  all  its 
enjoyments,  would  lack  one  daily  felicity  whiiji  hia  sombre 
little  island  possessed." 

For  a  people  whose  consummation  of  all  earthly  bliss  is  a 
dinner,  we  are  singularly  incapable  of  producing  a  meal, 
either  toothsome  or  wholesome.  Quantity  is  aimed  at  in- 
■tead  of  quiility,  and  the  foi'eigner  is  horror-struck  at  the 
crudeneas  and  vaetnese  of  a  British  banquet. 

The  huge  fishes,  so  much  admired  in  London,  disgust  the 
more  refined  Caste  of  the  Frenchman,  while  the  fiery  sauces 
K  oflen  served  at  English  tables,  acarity  his  palate  and 
produce  on  him  the  "  eS'ect  of  having  swallowed  a  lighted 
firework."  llie  deteatable  iuaular  fashion  of  uooking  vege- 
tables in  plain  water,  aud  serving  them  to  accompany 
wedgea  of  meat  cut  from  Homeric  joints,  also  conjea  in  for 
aome  well-merited  castigation.  But  there  ia  one  redeeming 
feature  in  ihis  gloomy  picture  of  British  gastronomy  — -  a 
fiah-dinner  at  Greenwich.  But  even  at  the  Trafalgar,  the 
Intelligent  Foreigner  declares  that  be  feela,  in  presence  of 
the  endless  courses  offish,  more  like  a  student  in  a  museum 
if  ichthyology  than  a  gueat  at  an  excellent  dinner.  Again 
he  comes  to  grief  amon^  our  incendiary  condiments,  and 
being  entrapped  into  eating  aome  salmon  cutlets  (probably 
dreued  with  West  India  pickteO,  finds  hia  mouth  converted 
Into  a  raging  furnace.  Another  dish  (probably  curry), 
works  ita  wicked  ill  upon  our  untinlunate  friend,  who, 
•mazed  and  incendUrized,  marvels  at  the  superhuman 
thirst  engendered  by 'this  Tartarean  food.  But  tnese  "  en- 
ergeticalTy  spiced  "  dishes  pale  before  the  whitebait,  a  iJny 
fish,  who  "  in  volume  is  to  the  bleak  as  the  pike  ia  to  the 
whale,"  and  in  flavor  is  utterly  indeKribable,  Sot,  compared 
with  these  charming  little  fishes,  the  ''smelt  is  coarse,  and 
the  gudgeon  disgusting." 

Our  after-dinner  oratory  appears  to  excite  very  different 
•motions  in  tbe  inhabitants  ot  various  countries.  The  Gaul 
generally  likes  our  speechifying,  and  is  as  much  surprised 
and  delighted  at  tbe  neatness  of  a  post-prandial  oration  as 
be  is  by  ttie  clear,  business-like,  unrhetorical  tone  of  a  Par- 
liamentary debate ;  but  an  American  critic  denounces  our 
utterances  as  rasged  aud  shapeless,  containing  often  a  suf- 
ficiency of  good  sense,  but  in  a  frightfully  disorganized 
maw.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  we  (not  knowing  any 
better)  positively  like  this  clumsiness,  and  that  if  an  orator 
be  glib,  we  distrust  him.  We  dislike  smartness,  and  the 
•tronger  and  heavier  the  thoughts  of  an  orator  thu  better, 
provided  there  be  an  element  of  commonplace  running 
through  them. 

Apart  from  his  heavy  and  indigestible  banquets,  the  mo- 
rose islander  haa  one  grand  holiday,  one  stupendous  merry- 
making, a  strange,  unique  festival,  the  free  manifestation  of 
a  free  people,  with  which  no  French  festival  is  comparable 
—  the  Derby.  On  this  subject  tbe  Intelligent  Foreigner 
(possibly  incited  thereto  by  the  success  of  Gladiateur  a 
fSiw  yean  since)  endeavors  to  exhibit  at  once  a  proper  en- 
thusiasm and  a  respectable  accuracy.  The  day  has  gone 
by  for  the  tremeu'lous  blunders  once  made  by  Frenchmen 
wfaen  dealing  with  our  tight  little  island.  Scarcely  yet 
have  they  mastered  our  proper  names,  and  still  persist  in 
speaking  of  Sir  Fuel,  or  Sir  Dilkc,  and  of  Lord  Dirry-Moir, 
more  familiarly  known  as  Tom-Jun-Jack,  but  they  no 
longer  describe  an  English  Bentleman  as  driving  a  friend 
to  om  Tower  of  London  in  his  cabriolet  drawn  by  a  "  cele- 
brated mare  who  had  thrice  won  the  Derby."  The  Intelli- 
gent Foreigner  of  to-day  is  wonderfully  well  intbrmed 
oonceruing  the  minutest  details  of  Le  Bport.    Ha  visita 
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racing-stables,  and  is  enchanted  at  the  sublime  order  and 
discipline  which  reign  in  those  elegant,  but  slightly  expea- 
aive,  establishtnenta.  He  is  charm^  to  find  that  cclebnisd 
racers,  steeds  of  high  renown,  have  their  favorite  cats,  wko 
alone  are  permitted  to  rest  on  the  glossy  backs  which  kin 
carried  the  fortunes  of  millions. 

He  is  vastly  amused  at  the  settingin  of  the  Derby  fem, 
a  well-known  epidemic,  which  spreads  from  tbe  turf  market 
to  all  classes  of  society  ;  he  loves  to  see  the  confidenee  of 
people  who  bet  furiously  on  horses  tbey  have  never  N«n. 
Women,  nay,  even  children,  do  not  escape  the  milsdj. 
The  boy,  "  crawling  like  a  snail  nnwilliDgly  to  schcol,' 
may  have  forgotten  to  learn  bit  lessons,  but  "  Atk  him  tU 
names  of  the  favorites  for  tbe  Derby,  and  be  knows  tbta 
by  heart"  The  Intelligent  Foreigner  is  seized  wiib  amaie- 
ment  at  the  wonderful  spectacle  of  Parliament  suspeodiBf 
its  sitting  on  the  Derby  Day,  and  carried  away  himself  br 
the  —  till  then  —  undiscovered  liveliness  of  his  Ea°litn 
fi'iends,  he  goes  down  to  Epsom  by  road.  Down  the  raid 
and  on  the  Downs  be  is  delighted  with  ereiytfaing,  ud 
even  yield*  a  reluctant  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  "  turf 
men  belonging  to  the  higher  classes.  The  latter  had  loide 
all  their  bets  long  previously,  and  many  of  ibem  had  heify 
sums  at  stake ;  but  they  affected  that  air  of  haughty  ciIb- 
ness  and  indifference  which  well-born  Englishmen  regud 
in  critical  moments  as  a  proof  of  education  and  mend 
strength." 

The  good'humor  and  universal  merriment  which  prenfl 
are  delightful  to  the  foreigner,  and  the  thoroughly  denfr 
cratic  cmiracter  of  the  festival  lends  it  an  additional  ehim. 

For  once  the  stranger  confesses  the  inferioriiy  of  simila 
institutions  in  his  own  land,  and  owns  that  a  t  rencb  rue- 
course  is  a  dull  scene  compared  with  one  of  ours,  but,  adds 
he,  "  There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  new  it 
Chantilly  and  the  Derby  as  between  a  rustic  festival  rf 
Watteau  and  Bubens'  famous  Kermeaae." 

Sad  to  say,  the  Kermesse  element  comes  out  very  stronslj 
towards  evening,  aud  the  return  by  road  provokes  fram  tu 
Intelligent  Foreigner  some  rather  sharp  remarks  on  (he 
fibre  of  coarse  brutality,  which  assumes  hideous  propwtioM 
in  the  Briton  when  under  the  influence  of  abundant  nieil 
and  dtink,  and  a  leverish  excitement  at  other  times  as- 
known  to  his  phlegmatic  temperament 

On  most  occasions,  and  especially  among  la^g^e  crowdin 
people,  a  painful  effect  is  produced  upon  the  foreigncrby 
'  '  '  '  '  of  fashionable  articles  of  d«» 
no  distinctive  dreia  for  diffaent 
Hiuence  is  that  articles  orcosdnae 
tQ  the  fashionable  garment,  wbicb 
clothed  the  dainty  form  of  the  exquisite,  degenenMi 
into  the  ri^  which  barely  keep  the  wintry  wind  from  ikt 
•hivering  Itmbs  of  the  be^ar-  In  a  Kentish  bop-field  ttiii 
peculiar  destiny  of  Engli^  old  clothes  springs  into  aliiwM 
ludicrous  visibility,  as  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  see  a  bin- 
footed  bop-picker  adorned  with  the  soiled 'and  faded  irtt 
ments  of  a  bonnet  which  once  perhaps  excited  envy  ■■» 
admiration  in  tbe  Ladies'  Mile.  Discoursing  of  old  clalbH 
and  shabby  subjects  generally,  tbe  foreigner  feels  a  tembie 
pang  on  offering  a  fee  to  the  lady-like  girl  who  shows  his 
over  Shakespeare's  house,  and  is  shocked  at  finding  ter 
accept  the  guerdon  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  He 
hits  us  very  severely  when  he  says  that  "  Nai>ody  need  fiai 
to  hold  out  half  a  crown  to  any  person  with  whom  bs  hM 
occasion  to  speak  a  work  in  England."  This  is  ii:tft» 
enough,  but  does  not  its  severity  lie  in  its  tmllil  W^ 
does  almost  every  English  person  of  whom  you  ask  tlui*a]'> 
or  of  whom  you  demand  the  slightest  intbrmallon  or  ibt 
smallest  service,  immediately  feel  his  heart  bound  witu* 
him,  at  the  prospect  of  possible  beer  ? 

The  Intelligent  Foreigner  is  generally  subdued  br  ^l* 
lish  beer.  Even  the  plebeian  compound  known  as  sliaiidj- 
gaff  finds  favor  in  his  eyes.  Ginger-beer  alone  is  toopw- 
eent,  but  Trinity  ale  and  Oxford  "  Archdeacon"  deligkl 
him  greatly,  especially  the  latter.  "John  Barleycorn  hii 
given  his  very  heart  to  this  admirable  liquor ;  it  is  a  soj* 
rior  kind  of  ale,  the  prince  of  ales,  with  a  richer  flavor  in 
a  mightier  spirit  than  you  can  find  elsewhere  in  this  wes<T 


country  there  is 

classes,  and  tbe  natural  si 
pass  from  hand  to  hand 
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iTorl')-"  Oc<:twional1y  our  kind  crilks  tirop  a  tear  over  [be 
i,ty  when  wa  sank  from  a  wine-sipping  into  a  beer  drink- 
ing generalioD,  and  marrel  that  thu  hop^raunda  have  dia- 
pliieei  (he  ancient  rioeyards  of  Kent.  One  singularly  ap- 
praciatiTe  traveller  at  once  deicriea  the  true  reason  of  tlie 
lecline  of  vine-growing  in  England.     The  old  chroniclers, 


English  grnpea  must  have  been  abommably  bad ;  but  then 
t  may  not  be  generally  known  that  good  wine  it  a  modern 
nventioQ,  and  that  really  drinkable  vinous  fluids  are  not 
nore  than  about  two  hundred  vears  old.  Henri  Quatre, 
rho  would  certainly  have  known  good  wine  from  bad  — 
lad  any  good  liquor  existed  in  hia  day  —  was  very  fond  of 
he  wind  oF  Suresnes,  a  severe  and  culting  bever^e  fane- 
J04ul/  alluded  to  by  Parisian  jokers  when  they  wish  to 
[oote  the  meanest  kind  of  "  petit  bleu." 

The  Intelligent  Foreigner,  then,  has  surveyed  oar  coun- 
Tj  very  tlioroughly ;  bat  been  up  and  down,  and  to  and 
ro,  in  it.  He  has  travelled  from  Land'a  End  to  John 
I'Groat'e,  has  taken  notes,  and  has  not  found  all  barren. 
Hayhap  he  has  ipied  out  the  weakness  of  the  land,  but 
hrn  he  has  found  much  to  admire.  lie  is  never  tired  of 
Hvieing  the  admirable  training  tor  public  business  under- 
nne  by  many  Englishmen,  and  he  is  delighted  to  think 
hat  if  a  second  ana  moro  sutcesafni  Guy  Fawkes  were  to 
ilow  (which  Heaven  forefcnd ! )  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
be  Prince  of  Wales,  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  the 
jOrds  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  faitbful  Commone, 
nio  the  air,  "  merely  the  apex  of  the  structure  would  he 
lestroyed,"  and  that  we  should  all  rally  round  our  local 
ihiefa,  and  proceed  regularly  and  legally  to  rebuild  the 
njured  edifice  of  the  Constitution.  Our  tendency  to 
ibiile  by  I  he  law  atoll  hazards  receives  from  him  ageU' 
noos  tribute  of  pntise,  while  the  spotless  ermine  of  our 
Ddges  excites,  not  only  his  astonishment,  but  his  admira- 
ioD.    He  respects  our  steady,  dogged  determination  and 


''y,- 


Ho  stands  amazed  at  the  wooders  of 


nr  grent  hives  ol  industry,  and  is  almost  appalled  by  com- 
Dcrcial  undertakings  of  such  gigantic  magnitude  as  to 
nvest  commerce  herself  with  a  halo  of  poetry. 

He  aflmirea  our  horses,  our  trees,  and  our  boys,  although 
>e  fancies  that  the  rough  training  of  our  public  si:hools 
levelops  the  coarse  Bbre  whiub  in  manbood  ripens  into 
lardness,  obslinacv,  and  tyranny.  He  pays  his  tribute  of 
«spect  to  our  lord  mayor,  "  and  tbe  rest  of  the  aristoc- 
icy ; "  enjoys  the  manifold  comforts  of  an  Engliah  home, 
qipreciattts  whitebait,  and  holds  Bass  and  Allsopp  not  only 
Li  merchant  princes,  but  as  benefactors  to  their  species. 
3ut  he  perceives  with  sorrow  that  tho  vaunted  prosperity 
>f  England  has  a  "  seamv  side,"  and  that  the  spacious  robe 
>f  cloth  of  gold,  which  hangs  so  gracefully  from  the 
lionlderB  of  Britannia,  is  hardly  ample  enough  to  tonceal 
Ik  narrow  vestments  of  poverty,  and  the  squalid  rags  of 
iw  drunkard.  He  does  not  deny  that  we  are  powerful  and 
xpable  men,  well  calculated  to  push  our  broad  shoulders 
brward  in  the  world;  but  he  thinks  that  we  crowd  and 
ttiih  overmucb,  and  that  the  "  struggle  lor  exiatence  "  is 
00  severe,  especially  in  a  country  where  sound,  solid, 
'financial  "  success  is  accepted  as  the  only  test  of  merit, 
There  "  Devil  take  the  hindmost,"  and  "  Tlie  weakest  must 
[o  to  the  wall,"  are  accepted  as  popular  proverbs.  He 
i^«m^  at  times,  almost  to  envy  our  material  prosperity,  but 
ntioa  the  dreary  monotony  of  our  lives,  devoted  entirely 
A  work,  and  to  the  slavish  obaervance  of  certain  social 
invention alilies.  Finally,  he  doubts  whether  in  the 
riiole  melancbolv  bistorv  of  human  blunderinc,  any  mis; 
WQKT  was  ever  inventea  more  thoroughly  ridiculoas  than 
)>at  of  "  Uerrie  England." 


Ahoxo  the  remarkahle  branches  of  industry  connected 
ritb  the  purely  decorative  portions  of  costume,  and  tbere- 
cn  always  more  or  lea*  at  the  mercy  of  erer-changing 


fashion,  not  the  least  curious  is  the  production  of  artificial 
Bowers — beautiful  imitations  of  beautiful  things.  That 
the  women  of  all  ages  and  nearly  all  countries  have  recog- 
nlxed  the  grace  and  attractiveness  of  flowers  and  foliage, 
mosses  and  tendrils,  as  ornaments  for  the  hair  and  the  ib^ss, 
is  pretty  certain  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  seek  out  a  cause 
for  so  natural  a  taste.  There  is  a  language  of  flowers 
of  which  poets  and  dramatists  have  made  ample  use  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  new  varieties  of  flowers  are  discovered 
or  cultivated,  so  surely  are  additions  made  to  this  sen- 
timental langu^c.  If  any  one  would  count  up  the  num- 
ber of  aonga  and  sonnets  that  select  tho  rose,  the  lilyt 
tho  daisy,  or  some  other  flower  for  their  subject,  trope,  figure, 
or  illustration,  he  would  have  given  himself  as  tough  a  task 
as  could  well  be  undertaken. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  nalur<d  flower  that  is  thns  brought 
into  favor  ;  natural,  though  cut  from  its  parent  stem,  and 
destined  to  a  life  as  brief  as  that  of  a  sunny  summer  insect. 
Irrespective  of  the  flnrists'  labors  in  the  parterre  and  the 
garden,  be  drives  a  brisk  trade  at  certain  aeasona  in  the 
arranging  and  selling  of  cut  flowers,  as  grateful  ornaments 
for  the  person  or  for  the  saloon.  The  French  are  amazingly 
active  in  this  lino ;  and  it  tends  in  no  small  degree  to.  that 
combination  of  grace  with  richness  which  distingui^bes  so 
many  of  the  decorative  arts  practised  by  our  neigbbort 
across  the  Channel.  Some  years  ago  it  was  stated  by  M. 
Sonlangu  Bodio  that  in  one  single  week  in  January  (the 
season  of  balls  and  fStes)  a  sum  of  20,000  franus  was  paid 
in  Paris  for  ball-room  bouquets  alone,  together  with  16,000 
francs  for  the  purchase  or  loan  of  pots  and  boxes  of  Sowers 
anil  shruba,  flowers,  suspension-baskets,  and  jardinieres. 
Some  of  the  Empress's  grand  balls  at  the  Tuilienes  entailed 
a  cost  for  flowers  marvellous  in  amount.  In  England  we 
incur  this  kind  of  expenditure  more  soberly  ;  nevertheless, 
a  single  wedding  cn^er  lor  cut  flowers  will  sometimes 
amount  to  a  hundred  guineas ;  and  busy  work  it  ia  to  make 
up  all  the  iMuquets  between  four  and  ten  o'clock  on  the 
wedding-morning.  (The  flowers  must  be  brought  to  market 
early  that  same  morn,  or  they  would  not  be  fresh  enoirgh.) 
In  the  favored  and  favorite  centre  avenue  of  Covent 
Garden  market,  a  bride's  bouquet  is  said  frequently  to  cost 
from  one.  to  three  guineas.  Such  a  pressure  is  there,  in  the 
"  season,"  for  l>all-room  and  ball-dress  bouquets,  that  a 
florist,  writing  to  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  a  few  years 
ago,  said ;  "  Among  the  many  projects  for  the  prontabla 
employment  of  ladies  by  birth  and  education,  perhaps  there 
are  few  more  promising  than  bouquct-inakiug  in  such  a 
plncoastho  Floral  Hall;  and  as  many  of  the  aristocracy  are 
meml)era  of  floral  societies  for  extending  and  improving 
production,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  tbey  will  cheerfully 
support  any  well-organized  means  for  extending  the  dis- 
tribution of  flowers,  and  making  it  an  art  and  occupation 
for  ladies."  A  good  suggestion,  perhaps,  so  far  as  concerns 
tasteful  dexterity  ;  but  ue  neighborhood  of  Covent  Garden 
Market  in  early  morning  is  not  exactly  the  place  for  ■■  ladies 
by  birth  and  education." 

FRENCH  ARTIFICIAL  FLOWSR  HAXKBB. 

The  l)ranch  of  industry,  however,  which  is  now  under 
consideration  is,  not  the  grouping  and  bouquet-making  of 
real  flowers,  but  the  production  of  those  singularly  clever 
fac-similes  wliich  we  appreciate  less  than  they  deserve  be- 
cause thcv  are  so  cheap.  Paris  is  the  headquarters  of  this 
trade,  ^be  productions  there  made  are  more'  exact,  mora 
delicately  beautiful,  than  those  of  England  or  other  coun- 
tries. The  best  French  makers  study  floral  botany  with 
much  attention,  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
minute  characteristics  which  escape  the  notice  of  less  ob- 
servant workers.  The  names  of  M.  Constsntin  and  Hme. 
PiirsienholT  are  mentioned  among  tbe  Parisian  makers  who 
have  thus  brought  science  to  give  perfection  to  a  tasteful 
art  What  thuy  can  effect  in  the  wav  of  delicac;r<  (•>• 
bridal  wreaths  of  St  George's,  Hanover  Sijuare,  suffidentlj 
denote — with  all  &o  niceties  of  distinction  between 
orange-blossom,  myrtle,  jasmine,  and  lilac;  andwhattliej 
achieve  in  imitating  the  rich  tints  of  other  flowers,  a  cod- 
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aoUseur  in  real  flowerB  can  boat  ssy.  Wlien  the  (Sreat 
Esbibitioa  of  1851  was  held  ia  Ijondon  the  exi-cllenccs  of 
tha  Freni^h  artificial  flowers  were  rendered  apparent  to  al! ; 
buyers  had  already  been  avare  of  the  fact,  but  it  nov  ob- 
tained a  wider  recognition.  Even  five  Tears  before  that 
date  the  French  makers  had  sent  into  the  marlcut  produce 
to  the  value  of  £440,000  annually,  of  which  the  exports 
amounted  to  £120,000,  England  and  the  United  States 
being  the  chief  purchasers  of  this  exported  portion.  It  was 
in  the  use  of  taneta  and  batiste  aa  imitative  materials  that 


equivalents  used  in  England  being  less  delicate,  and  not  so 
skilfully  cboeen ;  but  ul  tbe  other  materials  were  in  like 
manner  selected  and  used  with  marked  taste  and  discrimi- 
oa^on.  The  Hyde  Park  display,  although  it  manifested 
the  delicate  beauty  of  artificial  flowers  made  of  wax,  never- 
theless rendered  apparent  the  fact  that  this  substance  is  not 
in  some  respects  so  effective  for  tbe  purpose  as  woven  tissues. 
The  latter  give  more  scope  for  the  exercise  of  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  the  workers,  seeing  that  tbey  reveal  the  pos- 
sibility of  faithfulness  in  imitation  by  varying  the  materials 
according  to  the  textures  of  different  parLs  of  the  flower. 
Textile  flowers  have  also  the  advantage  of  being  cheaper, 
more  durable,  and  better  suited  for  varied  applicalion?  than 
those  made  of  wax. 

The  French  system,  in  the  carrying  on  of  this  branch 
of  industry,  is  well  organized.  Evan  so  far  back  as  twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  were  974  monfcurs,  or  makers-up,  in 
Paris,  employing  6,6TS  hands.  These  monteun  do  not 
manufacture  the  petals,  leaves,  buds,  calyces,  pistils,  sta- 
mens, stems,  tendrils,  and  other  component  parts  of  flowers ; 
they  build  up  these  elements  into  a  finished  tbrm.  Some 
of  tbe  firms,  carrying  on  all  the  several  branches,  produced 
to  the  value  of  £8,000  to  £10,000  a  year  each.  The  men 
employed  were  comparatively  few ;  the  chief  part  of  the 
work  being  done  by  women  and  young  persons,  who  earned 
about  Is.  8rf;  per  day  on  an  average,  and  by  children,  who 
were  mostly  boarded  and  lodged  as  a  mode  of  payment. 
The' International  Exhibitions  of  1835  at  Paris,  and  1862 
in  London,  corroborated  the  testimony  furnished  by  the 
previous  industrial  display,  concerning  the  care  and  taste 
shown  by  the  French  makers.  Again  at  Paris  in  1R6T,  our 
Continental  neighbors  bore  off  the  palm  as  before  But 
(here  nas  also  proof  afforded  of  tbe  manner  in  which  tyrant 
Fashion  alTects  this  trade.  In  1867  llie  modiiilea  a(  Paris 
(who  rule  the  world  in  these  mattem)  did  not  allow  artificial 
flowers  to  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  decking  out  of 
fair  dames  and  demoiselles;  nor  were  the  penuquiers  any 
more  favorable.  True,  artificial  flowers  were  still  worn  in 
the  hair  and  in  caps,  in  bonnets  and  in  hate,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  dress ;  but  tbe  fasbion-books  and  magaxint  lies 
modes  did  not  largely  introduce  thetn  :  and  the  trade  was 
consequently  in  the  state  which  trade  circulars  would  chH 
" quiet," or  " dull" 
on  the  specimens 
wreaths  and  circletsof  our  best  makers  are  fewer  in  number 
than  at  former  exhibitions,  it  ia  because  fashion  just  at  this 
time  leads  somewhat  away  from  tliis  style  of  personal 
adornment."  A  fear  had  been  entertained  in  1 8,11  ihat  the 
duty  imposed  by  Eazland  on  the  importation  of  French 
artificial  flowers  would  unable  the  English  manufacturer  to 
command  the  home  market,  and  to  lessen  the  difference  of 
skill  between  them  and  the  French  ;  but  the  Commercial 
Treaty  of  I860  removed  this  cause  of  fear,  and  tbe  year 
1867  showed  France  to  he  still  at  the  head  of  the  trade. 
Tha  productions  of  M.  Baulant  and  M.  Delaplaca  (specially 
named)  were  so  perfect  that  the  dissimilarity  to  real  flowers 
could  scarcely  be  detected,  except  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope. M.  Alphonse  Payen,  in  1862,  estimated  the  French 
productioa  at  16,000,000  francs  (£840,000)  annually  ;  in 
1867  M.  Petit  raised  tbe  estimate  to  24,000,000  francs 
(£860,000)  as  a  yearly  average  for  ti.ve  years,  of  which 
more  than  halfwent  in  wages  to  the  workpeople. 

Concerning  the  French  monieum  or  makers-up,  just  ad- 
Terted  to,  one  of  the  international  inries  has  remarked  : 
"  However  meritorious  and  commendable  the  truthful  imi- 
tation of  flowers  and  plants  may  be,  this  excellence  in  insuf- 


ficient in  itself  to  induce  a  large  home  consumption,  orto 
create  and  maintain  an  extensive  export  tnde.  It  is  totba 
"reat  taient  of  the  Parisian  monteurt,  in  harmoniously  ermf- 
ing  together  a  variety  of  stems,  leaves,  buds,  and  flowtn 
for  head-wreaths,  dress-trimmings,  and  bouquets,  as  mndi 
as  to  the  makers  of  these  several  parts,  that  Paris  owes  its 
high  reputation  in  this  art.  So  much  diversity  as  to  skill 
exists  among  the  various  artists,  that  it  is  known  that  tha 
same  flowers  have  a  double  value  whan  arranged  hy  oMof 
them  to  what  tbey  would  have  if  by  another." 

O  PBOC  ESSES. 


The  materials  employed  for  making  tbe  generality  «l 
artificial  flowers  range  over  nearly  tha  same  kind^  whether 
used  by  French  of  by  English  makers :  although  the  ibmwr 
make  a  belter  selection  of  qualities  than  the  latter.  Csm- 
brie,  batiste,  kid,  moslin,  game,  crape,  silk,  velvet-cokmJ 
papers  —  all  are  brought  into  requisition ;  as  well  as  flock 
(wool'dust),  wire,  cotton  wool,  silken  filaments,  dyes  sai 
stains,  paints  a^d  pigments,  bloom-powder,  gums,  vamislieh 
paste,  glue,  etc.  Batiste  is  a  usual  material  for  tbe  petals  rf 
the  best-made  flowers,  Florence  taffeta  for  the  leaves.  F« 
the  delicate  little  buds,  which  enter  as  component  parts  into 
the  construction  of  bridal  wreaths,  soft  white  kid  is  a  favir- 

The  coloring  substances  employed  are  very  varied,  arf 
their  selection  ia  among  the  most  important  features  in  lbs 
trade;  seeing  tliat  the  almost  infinitely  diversified  tinurf 
flowers  call  for  great  circumapection  in  the  choice,  prepii* 
tion,  and  combination  of  the  dyes  and  pigmenta  by  "hid 
they  are  to  he  imitated.  For  red  and  purple  color*.  Bia^ 
wood,  carmine,  madder  lake,  and  garaocine  are  the  chirf 
substances  employed.  The  red  produced  by  Bnuil-wool 
receives  a  purple  tinge  bv  a  salt  of  tartar  or  of  potash,  « 
rich  crimson  tinge  by  alum,  and  tints  of  salmon,  flei, 
and  peach  color  by  various  alkalies  and  acids.  Canniueil 
the  cldef  source  of  rose-color,  varied  in  tint  by  salts  of  tar- 
tar. Thus  it  happena  that  chemistry  is  brought  Into  co»- 
slant  requisition  in  the  preparation  of  intermediate  or  i» 
cial  shades  and  tints.  For  blue  colors,  the  princi[« 
Bubatancea  selected  are  indigo,  Prussian  blue,  and  Am 
blue.  Indigo  receives  various  modifications  of  tint  by 
admixture  with  potash  and  alcohol.  For  yeUou),  P*"* 
d' Avignon,  saffron,  chrome  yellow,  gamboge,  and  ■n""'"; 
Variuua  shades,  tending  towards  orange  on  the  one  BMoa 
and  green  on  the  other,  result  by  adding  salt  of  Urtar,al»- 
hoi,  etc.  For  grem,  mixtores  of  blue  and  yellow  are  mortlj 
adopted,  such  as  Prussian  blue  and  Indian  yellow,  orindtt* 
and  gamboge.  If  to  be  applied  with  a  pencil  or  brudi,  IM 
mixture  is  made  before  using ;  but  if  the  textile  "'"^"'^ 
to  be  sUined,  as  with  a  liquid  dye,  it  is  dipped  in  yeltow 
first,  and  then  in  blue.  For  violet,  combinations  of  wue 
and  red  are  employed,  such  as  Prussian  blue  and  gsraimw, 
Prussian  blue  and  carmine  lake,  or  cobalt  and  crimson  IsW- 
For  lilac,  a  combination  of  carmino  or  crimson  lake  «i» 
cobalt  or  (in  choice  examples)  ultramarine.  , 

The  actual  processes  of  making  involve  a  multiplic'tj* 
small  details,  eAsy  to  learn  and  to  execute  individually,  W 
generally  managed  more  defUy  in  Paris  than  in  LondOB. 
The  stems  are  mostly  made  of  iron  wire,  rendered  shflj 
able  by  a  wrapping  of  cotton  wool,  and  covered  with  coiW 
strips  of  paper  colored  to  the  proper  tint  of  green ;  col"™ 
crape  is  occasionallv  used  for  the  branches.  The  's^^,"*' 
the  leaves  is  slightly  gummed  on  one  surface  to  give  i^  ••* 
proper  gloss,  and  so  treated  on  tha  other  as  to  acqslrt  » 
velvet-like  texture.  The  petals  of  batiste  or  cambne  « 
usually  dyed  after  being  cut  into  shape,  the  tint  being  lig"* 

— J  !„  „,...  ^flen  necessary,  by  a  drop  or  l*o  * 
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eneu  in  pome  parin  wncii  iict^oa^wj,  l-.t  ••  ""rfj»  «»  ---  , 
water,  and  deepened  in  others  by  painting  with  a  csW 
hair  pencil.  The  leaves  are  hollowed  or  curved  into  »*]" 
(each  according  to  the  l)otanical  characteristics  of  t» 
plant),  by  means  of  a  gau/roi  or  gauflering-iron,  eonti«i»S 
of  a  die  and  counter-die,  between  which  the  bit  of  tsffets  <f 
other  material  is  held  for  a  few  seconds.  The  preisnt*  " 
bot  usually;  cold  when  a  high  temperature  would  injirt 
the  delicacy  of  the  tints.    Sometimes  die  connterdleiHl''' 
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g»ufroi  ii  made  of  papier  mach^,  which  works  well  and 
■mootbly  with  a  copper  die.  Unless  the  veins  of  the  leaf 
ai*e  Terj-  fine,  several  leaves  aro  gauffered  at  once-  ^e 
■tainsDi  of  the  flower  are  made  of  little  balls  of  silk  affixed 
to  the  ends  of  fine  wires,  with  gnune  of  eemola  or  some 
other  kind  of  paste,  tioted  to  the  proper  yellow.  The  buds 
su-e  made  of  little  balls  of  cotton  wool,  or  some  similar  light 
■ubatance,  fashioned  and  tinted  in  the  proper  way  for  the 
particular  flower  to  be  imitated.  The  small  fruits,  con- 
vtmcted  as  component  parts  of  some  flowers,  are  first  shaped 
in  cotton,  then  dipped  lii  green  color,  aod  finally  glossed 
^rith  white  of  e^. 

Xhe  building-up  of  these  several  parts,  the  work  of  the 
French  "  montour  "  and  the  Knglish  ''  mounter,"  calls  for 
nimble  fingera,  delicate  touch,  accuracy  of  eye,  aud  coosid- 
erable  taste.  All  the  petals  are  arranged  in  proper  super- 
position and  over-lapping,  according  to  the  number  and 
stutpe  properly  beionginjt  to  each  particular  flower ;  and  so 
iritb  the  leaflets  of  the  bud  and  the  calyx.  Wire  forms  the 
akeletOD  of  the  whole  fabric,  of  iron  or  copper  as  tlie  case 
may  be.  The  fastening  of  the  separate  pieces  (some  of 
tb«ni  very  uioutc),  is  clone  in  one  orother  of  several  ways; 
by-  pressing,  by  tying  with  fine  threads  of  Bilk  or  cotton,  by 
OTer-lapping  with  coiled  narrow  strips  of  properly  colored 
p«per,  by  pasting,  by  gumming^  etc. 

BHOLIBH  ARTIKICIAL  FLOWBR  MAKEBS; 

Artificial  flower  making,  m  one  of  the  London  Industries, 
is  secondary  to  that  of  l^aris,  for  reasons  already  stated, 
except  in  relation  to  wax  flowers,  presently  to  come  under 
notice.  The  textile  flowers  (to  adopt  a  convenient,  though 
not  ex&ctly  a  tecbnical  name),  which  form  a  vast  majority 
of  the  whole,  are  made  nearly  in  the  same  way  in  England 
fta  in  France.  Almost  the  whole  trade  is  coucentrat«d  in 
London  ;  a  email  percentage  only  of  artificial  flowers  being 
made  at  Manchester,  and  soma  other  towns  in  the  north; 
t>lv:k  crape  Sowers,  for  mourainn,  being  to  some  extent 
■□eluded  in  the  country  list.  The  trade  is  carried  on  in 
dirers  ways.  There  are  in  London  a  few  establishments 
employing  a  hundred  or  more  hands  each,  working  under 
one  roof,  and  classified  according  to  skill  and  kind  of  work. 
Others  liave  from  thirty  to  tixty  hands  each ;  others  a 
amaller  number.  Some  firms  rely  mainly  on  middle-men  or 
contractors,  who  undertake  a  certain  quantity  of  work  at  a 
certain  price,  and  who  are  the  real  direct  employers  of  the 
workpeople.  Home,  again,  make  on  speculation,  and  take 
llieir  chance  of  finding  customer!  by  calling  on  the  ware- 
hoosemen  or  large  dealers  in  the  Wood  Street  and  Cheap- 
side  region.  In  this,  as  in  nearly  all  trades,  the  poorest 
operatives  are  those  who  work  (or  the  middle-men  ;  the 
largest  establishments  being  usually  the  best  managed,  and 
(as  the  phrase  is)  less  "  screwy  "  in  their  dealings  with  the 
hondicrafl-rolk.  Lower  down  in  the  scale  are  persons  who 
onlj'  employ  half  a  dozen  or  half  a  score  hands  ;  and  l>elow 
these  osaiD,  are  the  members  of  a  family  ^mother,  boys, 
and  girls,  working  together  in  an  ili-lighted  and  ill-venti~ 
Isted  room,  making  some  or  other  of  the  component  parts, 
which  more  skilful  work-people  are  afterwards  to  build  up 
into  a  flower. 

Very  little  was  publicly  known  touching  the  interior 
economy  of  this  trade  in  London  till  1860,  when  the  Chil- 
dren's Employment  Commissioners  instituted  inquiries  into 
the  matter.  Mr,  Lord,  who  made  the  personal  inquiries 
and  detailed  inspections,  found  that  there  are  two  busy 
■easDDB  in  the  trade,  from  August  to  November,  and  trom 
February  to  May,  during  which  stocks  of  artificial  flowers 
■le  accnmulated,  in  preparation  for  winter  and  summer  fes- 
ttrities.  At  such  seasons  he  found  the  young  hands  to  be 
worked  very,  very  hard,  sometimes  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours 
a  day,  some^mes  all  night.  Being  paid  piece-work,  the 
hantu  (ell  into  irregular  habits  —  shirking  work  on  Monday, 
sometimes  on  Tuesday  likewise,  and  making  up  lost  time 
l^  a  health-destroying  severity  of  labor  in  the  later  days  of 
the  week-  Lazy  habits  in  the  morning  he  also  found  to 
pnwoil,  entailing   aa  their  consetjaence   late  hours 


eraning.     Yaong  girls  « 


B  set  to  work  by  their  mothers 


at  a  tender  age,  to  add  a  trifle  to  the  family  pittance  ;  their 
delicate  little  fingers  being  suited  forsomeof  the  minor  and 
minute  processes.  Truly  sad  it  was  to  see  them  thus 
cramped,  when  they  oui^ht  to  have  been  at  children's  school 
and  children's  play.  Their  eyes  were  dimmed  and  weak- 
ened, for  there  was  much  dust  floating  about  the  work- 
rooms, ariaing  irom  substances  used  to  give  "  bloom  "  to 
some  of  the  flowers.  The  stamping  out,  coloring,  and  var- 
nishing were  done  by  adults;  but  the  work  else  was  mostly 
executed  by  girls  —  such  as  gumming,  waxing,  duiting  or 
blooming,  twisting,  wiring,  and  threading. 

"  DEATH    AMONO   THE    DEW-DBOPB." 

One  particular  feature  in  this  trade  gare  a  startling  title 
to  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Daily  Tek- 
graph,  in  1871.  It  was  called  "  Death  amon^  the  Dew- 
drops,"  and  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  Greenwood, 
better  known  to  the  reading  public  as  the  "  Amateur  Cas- 
ual." It  vividly  described  the  squalid  home  of  one  of  the 
humblest  grade  of  artificial  flower  makers ;  with  the  conie- 
c^uences  of  long  hours,  bad  light,  bad  ventilation,  dusty  par- 
ticles, and  —  worst  of  all  —  the  use  of  arsenic  green  or 
Schceie's  green,  in  coloring  the  leaves  ;  a  green  deadly 
poisonous,  but  used  because  it  is  brilliant,  attractive,  and 
inexpensive.  One  particular  kind  of  work,  in  which  little 
children  can  assist,  is  technically  known  as  "  grass  work," 
consisting  of  a  sort  of  feathery  grass,  a  component  in  some 
kinds  of  artificial  flower  trimmings.  The  children  do  not 
shape  or  color  the  pieces  which  constitute  the  grass  ;  they 
only  fasten  the  "  dew-drops  "  to  it  —  small  glass  beads 
threaded  to  the  "  rrass  "  to  give  it  a  sparkling  appearance. 
So  easy  is  the  work,  that  little  toddies  of  four  or  five  years 
old  can  help  at  it ;  and  as  it  is  done  at  the  poorest  work- 
people's poor  homes,  official  inspection  becomes  difficult. 
The  master  of  a  Uagged  School  in  a  densely  populated  East 
End  district  found  that  when  a  particular  kind  of  artificial 
flower  was  in  fashion,  the  young  chilifrcn  neglected  school 
in  order  to  go  to  "  grass  work.  He  told  Mr.  Greenwood 
that  "  Tou  may  always  know  a  gra:is  hand  if  he  has  been 
at  the  work  any  time,  from  the  appearance  of  the  hair.  Yon 
will  find  the  front  part  of  it  —  that  which  is  most  exposed 
as  the  head  is  bent  over  the  work  ^  to  be  of  a  different 
color  from  the  rest  If  the  child's  hair  is  light  colored,  the 
patch  in  front,  just  where  the  parting  commences,  will  be 
changed  to  a  dull  yellow  ;  if  the  hair  is  dark,  the  patch  will 
be  rusty,  almost  of  the  color  called  carroty.  If  they  work 
long  and  hard  at  the  grass,  the  hair  will  fall  out."  The  "  Cas- 
ual's "  own  observations  were  made  in  a  poverty-stricken 
district  in  the  northeast  of  the  metropolis.  He  entered  the 
dwelling  of  a  family,  five  members  of  which  were  practical 
"grass  bands."  "'This  was  by  no  means  a  commodious 
bImkIc  ;  being  one  of  about  thirty  standing  in  a  court  that 
might  have  Been  stowed  comfortably  in  a  suburban  back 
garden.  The  family  occupied  the  Mck  parlor  of  the  tiny 
three-roomed  house,  and  consisted  of  a  woman  and  her  four 
children,  three  girls  and  a  boy,  the  eldest  about  ten  and  tfae 
youngect  four  or  five.  It  was  candle-light,  and  all  five  were 
grouped  about  a  round  table  no  bigger  than  a  washing-tub, 
so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  one  tallow  candle  that  feeblv 
illuminated  what  was  a  workshop,  a  living-room,  and  a  bed- 
room rolled  into  one.  They  were  hard  at  work,  even  to 
the  youngest,  whose  dull  blue  eyes  had  red  rims,  and  whose 
small,  pinched,  white  face  cadaverously  reflected  the  villain- 
ous green  of  the  heap  before  it."  The  threading  of  the 
beads  on  the  blades  and  leaves  of  grass,  and  the  subsequent 
shaking  to  see  that  all  was  right,  dislodged  particles  of  ar- 
senic ci-een,  which  poisoned  me  air  and  told  its  tale  on  the 
poor  diildren.  When  the  mother  was  asked  why  shu  em- 
ployed herself  and  her  children  in  such  deleterious  work, 
she  had  the  one  answer  to  give  —  necessity.  Plenty  of 
other  persons  were  at  hand  (o  take  the  work  if  she  declined 
it ;  and  she  could  not  afibrd  to  throw  np  her  chance  ^11 
"something  better  turned  up." 

It  would  be  incorrect,  howerer,  to  infer  from  such  a  scene 
as  this  that  artificial  flower  makins  is  of  necessity  a  dele- 
terious and  squalid  employmenL    In  the  first  place,  "  graM 
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work  "  —  green  leaTes  and  bladei  of  various  wiiitlis,  from 
ID  eixbtb  of  4n  inch  to  an  inch  —  is  onl}r  now  rdiI  then 
in  fauiion;  two  years  ago  it  hsul  ft  S^eat  run;  whereas 
ftt  preient  brown  semi-faded  leaves  are  more  in  favor  as 
component  elements  in  artiUciMl  dowers.  In  the  second 
place,  BTseniu  i>  not  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  green 
colors;  chemists  and  colo[^makers  know  of  mnnj'  others, 
which  nothing  but  a  L-raviog  for  vheapneis  shuta  out  of 

Sneral  use.    In  the  third  place,  the  kinds  of  work  tbnt  are 
<nu,  or  can  he  done,  by  very  young  children,  are  lew  in 
number,  and  must  not  he  accepted  as  types  of  the  work 

Senerally.  In  the  fourth  place,  there  is  an  increasing  ten- 
eacy  to  ettabliih  factories  on  a  somewhat  laree  scale,  in 
whiidi  the  work  is  almost  invariably  better  and  healthier 
than  in  pent-up  workshops  and  work-rooms  where  onlv  a 
limited  number  of  hands  are  employed.  And,  in  the  iflih 
place,  official  inspection,  though  at  all  times  difficult,  is 
gradually  becoming  more  systematic.  Under  iho  various 
icts  of  J:'arliaiiieDt  passed  wiihin  the  last  fuw  years,  relat- 
ion to  the  protection  and  proper  treatment  of  women  and 
children  engaged  in  factories  and  workshops,  artificial 
flower  makers  have  not  been  forgotten.  The  abolition  of 
night-work,  the  limitation  in  the  nuuiber  of  hours'  work 


the  enforcement  of  cleanlinrsa  in  evrry  practical  way  — 
these  are  matters  which  the  inspectors  of  factories  and 
workshop  are  empowered  to  look  into ;  and,  although  the 

firogress  may  be  slow,  it  will  tell  in  the  long  run.  The 
tiTgB  employers  for  the  most  part  assist  willingly  in  putting 
the  law  in  operation  ;  for,  irrespective  of  motives  ol  kinil- 
ness,  they  have  every  reason  to  wish  that  the  work  should 
receive  the  benefits  accruing  Irom  clean  and  wholesome 
work-rooms,  tidy  and  intelligent  workpeople.  Here,  as  in 
the  lucifer-matcn  manufacture,  the  diHiculty  tics  in  dealing 
with  the  middle-men  and  small  masters  (or  mistresses),  who 
grud^  a  single  farthing  of  extra  expenditure  for  those 
ameliorations  which  the  world  designates  "  sanitary  re- 
form," but  which  to  them  is  "  bother,"  or  "  stuff  and  non- 
•ense."  And  when  it  comes  to  the  case  of  a  mother  of  a 
family,  working  in  the  oiie  family  room  with  her  own  chil- 
dren, it  is  a  knotty  point  to  determine  how  far,  and  in 
what  way,  the  law  can  insist  on  inspcL'tion.  In  the  struggle 
for  bread,  many  thousands  of  poor  families  in  Tjondan  work 


at  hU  or  her  dismal  lodging  up  a  frowzy  court,  it  would  be 
no  easy  matter  for  the  law  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  tlie 
extent  to  which  Dick  and  Sally  and  the  other  children 
shall  be  employed  in  the  work.  Perhaps  llie  School 
Boards  may  do  something;  perhaps  —  but  Ibe  question  is 
one  of  tho-^e  that  lie  too  deep  in  the  organism  of  society  to 
be  discussed  here. 

We  would  willingly  give  in  this  place  a  few  figures  illus- 
trative of  the  statistics  of  this  branch  of  industry.  But  the 
official  tables  do  not  tvnder  us  much  help.  There  are 
ctawificfltions  according  to  counties,  according  to  the  sex 
of  the  worker^  and  according  to  the  ages  of  those  who  are 
not  yet  men  and  women ;  but  we  are  pulled  up  short  by 
the  absurdity  tli..t  artificial  flower  makers  are  grouped  with 
feather  makers,  without  any  due  to  a  comparison  of  the 
number*  of  each  kind. 

WAX    FLOWEit    UAXIMQ. 

We  have  said  in  a  former  paragraph  that  England  takes 
the  lead  of  France  in  the  production  of  wax  flowers. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  French  could  not 
equiU  us  if  they  chose  to  try :  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  fact 
that  they  prefer  the  adoption  of  other  and  less  perishable 
nBterials.  Wax,  from  its  very  nature,  is  unfitted  for  em- 
ployment in  making  artificial  flowers  to  adorn  the  hair  and 
dreas;  its  colors,  when  dyed  or  painted,  are  somewhat  fugi- 
tive; while  its  tendency  to  melt  renders  it  ill-fitted  as  a 
decoration  for  heated  rooms.  Nevcrtlieleas,  wax  ftowers, 
when  skilluliy  made,  are  so  beautiful,  that  they  are  likely 
to  retain  a  large  share  of  admiration  as  works  of  art. 


[MASCH  2!, 

When  the  first  Great  Exhibition  was  held,  many  pertoH 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  exquisite  wax  flowers  exhibited 
by  the  Uinlorns,  the  Peacheyi,  and  one  or  two  other 
makers,  and  recognized  the  fitness  of  the  material  fbt 
imitating  soma  of  the  more  delicate  features  of  natorsl 
flowers.  The  Victoria  Reuia,  the  fuchsias,  the  miEnno- 
nelles.  the  orchids,  were  almost  life-like  in  their  fidelity. 
Nor  did  foreign  countries  fail  to  show  specimens  of  ihit 
art.  From  India  came  seventy  varieties  of  wax  floven 
and  firuit,  the  handiwork  of  the  natives  of  Rohilcund,  tha 
Mahratta  coimlry,  nod  Travancore;  from  BarbaUoes,  a 
hundred  and  fitly  wax  models  of  bulbs,  roots,  flowers,  fiidt, 
and  seed*,  remarkable  alike  for  correctness  of  detail  sad 
for  artistic  groujiing.  Perhaps  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind 
ever  produced  was  Miss  Lambert's  "  bank  of  wild  fiowcn^' 
shown  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1863.  Beiida 
the  professional  makers,   many  ladies   practice   this  ait, 

Eartly  for  amusement,  partly  as  a  possible  source  o(  livdi- 
ood.  Small  treatises  for  their  guidance  have  been  pgb- 
lished  both  in  Englinb  and  in  French. 

The  best  white  wax  is  required  for  the  art  —  pnre,a*A 
free  fi^m  granulation.  The  consistency  may  need  U  bi 
modified,  nccorrling  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  Ike 
part  of  the  flower  to  be  imitated;  it  may  be  made  Gniv 
and  more  translucent  by  tha  addition  of  a  little  spermicMi, 
while  Venice  turpentine  will  give  it  ductility,  la  prepsr- 
Ing  the  wax  for  use^  it  is  melted  with  Canada  balism,  or 
some  kind  of  fine  turpentine,  and  poured  into  flst  tia 
moulds ;  these  give  it  the  form  of  quadrangular  blotk*  v 
slabs  about  ah  iuch  thick.  These  blocks  are  cut  into  llua 
sheets  or  films,  in  one  or  other  of  several  difierent  wsyt  — 
by  fixing  tlieiu  down  flat,  with  a  screw  and  a  stop,  sad 
slicing  off  layers  with  a  kind  of  tpoke-shave  ;  or  holdinga 
block  in  the  hand,  and  passing  it  along  a  carpenter's  pisaa 
having  the  face  uppermost;  or  causing  the  block  toriis 
gradually  abovo  the  edge  of  the  mould,  and  uniting  <J 
successive  slices  with  a  smooth-.edeed  knife. 

ihe  coloring  of  the  wax  is  an  imporlsnt  matter,  sedot 
that  in  some  instances  the  tint  must  petietriite  the  wh^ 
substance ;  whereas  in  others  it  is  better  when  laid  on  itt 
surface  as  a  kind  ol  paint  The  choice  of  colors  ii  nea^ 
the  same  as  for  other  kinds  of  artificial  flowers,  but  not  a 
all  instances.  The  while  colors  are  produced  by  wlute 
lead,  silver  white,  and  one  or  two  other  kinds;  for  n^ 
vermilion,  mininm,  lake.,  and  carmine ;  for  rote  color,  or- 
mine,  following  an  application  of  dead  white  (to  avert 
yellowieli  tints)  ;  for  ^ue,  ultramarine,  cobalt,  indi^  and 
Prussian  blue ;  for  yettow,  chrome  yellow,  massicot,  Ila;dei 
yellow,  orpiment,  yellow-ochre,  and  gamboge;  for  ^tm*, 
verdigiis,  Bchweinlurth  green,  artenic  green  (the  lets  «f 
this  the  better),  and  various  mixtures  of  blue  and  yello'; 
for  eialel,  »almon.  Jlt'h,  copper,  lUae,  %.aA  numerous  ini«- 
mediate  tiiits,  various  mixtures  of  some  or  olhrr  of  tl>« 
colors  already  named.  Most  of  these  coloring  Fubrtaset* 
are  employeil  in  the  form  of  powder,  worked  np  on  i 
muller  and  slone'witb  essential  oil  of  citron  or  lavendw. 
and  mixed  with  the  wax  in  a  melted  state;  the  mixtDreli 
strained  through  muslin,  and  then  cast  into  the  flat  mouldl 
already  mentioned.  Ur  else  a  muslin  bag  fiUtnl  with  cow 
is  steeped  for  a  time  in  the  melted  wax.  The  maleriil 
dealers  sell  these  slabs  of  wax  ready  dyed,  to  saveth* 
flower-maker  from  a  kind  of  work  which  is  chemical  nlMr 
than  manipulative.  Some  flowers  require  that  the  wax 
shall  be  used  in  a  purely  white  bleached  state,  color  Uia| 
afterwards  applied  to  the  surface  at  selected  spots. 

The  wax  is,  of  course,  the  chief  material  emplin^  is 
wax-flower  making;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  onlyoK 
Wire  bound  round  with  green  silk,  tinting  brushes  tin 

Sencils,  shapes  or  stencil  patterns,  moulds  and  stampen, 
ock  or  ground-up  woollen  rag,  and  many  other  impleaeatt 
and  materials  are  needed. 

Tlie  building-up  of  a  wax  flower  is  a  work  of  V^^'^ 
detail.  The  patterns  of  leaves  and  petals  are  mstls  a 
paper  or  of  thin  sheet-tin,  copied  from  the  natural  objrtlii 
and  (he  wax  sheets  are  cut  out  in  conformity  wiih  dK*- 
Only  the  smaller  and  lighter  leaves  are,  however,  madsu 
thia  way ;  those  of  firmer  texture  and  fixity  oC  shape  *■* 
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niBile  in  plaster  moulds.  The  palterns  are  laid  oo  a  flat, 
■miMth  surface  of  damp  land ;  a  ring  is  built  up  arouod 
them,  and  liquid  piaster  is  poured  into  the  cell  thus  Ibrmed. 
Generally  two  guuli  moulds  are  nccenaiy,  one  for  the  upper 
and  ODU  for  the  lower  lurface  of  the  leaf.  SomeCimca 
wooden  moulds  are  employed,  into  which  (nhen  moisteoed 
to  prevent  adheiion)  the  wax  is  poured  in  a  melt«d  but 
not  very  hot  state.  Occaaionally  the  entire  mould  ia 
dipped  into  molten  wax,  to  produce  petals  and  leaves  of 
pKuliar  size  and  shape.  The  stems  are  made  by  working 
wax  dexterously  around  wires,  with  or  without  an  interven- 
ing lajer  of  silken  Uiread.  By  the  use  of  flock,  down, 
Tarnishes,  etc.,  the  leaves  are  made  to  present  a  glossv  sui^ 
face  on  one  side  and  a  velvety  surface  on  the  other.  A 
dngular  mode  of  preparing  fllins  oC  unusual  thinness  is  by 
die  aid  of  a  small  wooden  cylinder,  like  a  common  cotton 
reel,  or  rather,  ribbon-reei;  this  is  dipped  and  rotated  in 
melted  wax  until  it  takes  up  a.  thin  layer,  which  layer, 
when  cold,  is  cut  knd  uncoiled ;  the  difference  of  smooth- 
ness which  the  two  surfaces  present  fits  them  to  represent 
the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  a  leaf  or  petal.  The  com- 
bination of  all  these  materials  into  a  built-up  flower  is  a 
kind  of  work  not  difiering  much  from  that  exercised  in 
regard  to  textile  flowers.  The  small  manuals  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  art  point  out  th^  modut  operandi  for  various 
kinds  of  flowers  —  the  snowdrop,  crocus,  primrose,  violet, 
cowslip,  polyanthus,  auricula,  tulip,  calceolaria,  heartsease, 
hyacinth,  narcissus,  jonquil,  pink,  jasmine,  daisy,  forget- 
me-nol,  cyclamen,  ranunculus,  fuchsia,  laburnum,  convol- 
vulus, pasKion-flower,  bell-flower,  honeysuckle,  rose,  poppy, 
chrysanthemum,  lily,  camellia,  anemone,  etc.  Some  of  the 
practical  details  are  regulated  by  the  tact  that  the  wax 
may  be  made  lo  cement  itself  to  other  parts,  by  judicious 
•ofiening  and  pressing. 

WAX   FRUIT   AMD   BOOT    HAKIKO. 

Closely  allied  to  wax  flowor  making  is  that  of  wax  fruit, 
some  specimens  of  whii'h  are  msrvellous  for  their  fnithfuj 
imitation  of  nature.  Here  moulding  or  casting  is  of  more 
importance  tlian  in  flower-making ;  sering  this  accuracy 
of  ibnu  is  thu  chief  desideratum.  Most  kinds  of  imitative 
fruit  are  shaped  in  double  moulds,  one  for  eaih  half,  and 
if  the  fruit  is  irregular  in  its  curvatures  a  tripai-tire  mould 
may  be  needed.  Say  that  an  orange  is  to  be  imitated  in 
WAX.  A  smooth,  damp  surface  of  sand  is  prepared,  into 
which  exactly  one  half  of  a  good  orangu  is  carefully 
pressed.  A  cordon  or  bonier  or  tin  or  stiS'  paper  is  built 
np  around  it,  at  about  half  an  inch  distance  from  the 
nmige  on  all  sides.  Plaster  of  Paris,  in  a  cream-like  con- 
sistencv,  is  poured  into  the  cell  thus  made,  so  as  to  fully 
cover  the  orange.  When  quite  firm  enough  to  handle,  this 
plaster  half-mould  is  taken  up,  and  the  orange  extricated. 
rhu  orange  ii  then  turned  over  in  the  sand,  and  another 
half-mould  made  in  a  similar  way.  Whether  fruit  are  cast 
solid  or  hollow  depends  mainly  on  the  size  ;  if  iai«e,  the 
jnsM  would  be  heavy,  and  much  wax  wasted  by  solid  cast- 
ing; in  this  case  a  core  of  some  rough  material  is  fixed  in 
the  middle  of  the  mould,  wbicb  gives  a  cavity  to  the  middle 
of  thu  frvit.  Soft  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  plums,  cherries, 
ud  ripe  pears,  and  some  hard  and  unyielding  fruits, 
require  special  management  to  extricate  them  from  the 
htlf-monlds  without  injury  to  the  fruit  on  the  one  hand  or 
to  the  moulds  on  the  other.  Pomegranates,  medlars,  pine- 
apples, etc.,  require  moulds  in  more  than  two  parts. 
Uccasionally,  elastic  moulds  of  glue  are  found  advan- 
tageous. &!nera1ly  speaking,  the  cdor.  of  the  wax  em- 
filoyed  is  that  of  the  lisblest  parts  of  the  fruit,  the  deeper 
tints  being  afterwards  laid  on  with  brush  or  pencil,  llie 
chief  pigments  employed  are  such  as  burnt  and  raw  umber 
uid  sienna,  chrome  yellow,  red  lead,  Prussian  blue,  car- 
mine lake,  etc.,  greens  being  produced  by  various  admix- 
toret  of  bine  and  yellow.  Certain  small  varieties  of  fruit, 
■Dch  as  grapes  and  currants,  are  made  of  glass  bulbs,  care- 
fully blown  to  the  proper  shape  \  these  are  fixed  by  wax  to 
vires  inserted  into  holes,  and  are  then  dipped  into  melted 
vax  of  the  proper  color,  a  foj  thin  coating  of  wbicb  gives 


the  proper  kind  of  semi-transparency  to  the  glass,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  smoothness  of  surface  not  inaptly  resem- 
bling that  of  the  natural  fruit.  The  fastening  of  tha 
various  fruits  to  imitative  stems,  leaves,  leaflets,  etc,,  is  an 
affair  of  wires,  silken  thread,  strips  of  green  paper,  white 
flock,  arrow-root  paste,  cum,  mastic  varnish,  with  the  other 
simple  materials  and  tools  employed  in  artificial  flower 
making. 

PAPBR   FI^WZR   MAKING. 

One  more  material  has  still  to  be  noticed,  which  the  ar- 
tistic artificial  florist  holds  in  somewhat  low  estimation, 
but  which  is  used  in  larger  quantity  than  any  other, 
namely,  paper.  Paper  flowers  are  made  iu  enormotu 
abundance,  for  decorations,  festivities,  street  procession! 
and  ceremonials,  "  blazes  of  triumph  "  in  the  transforma- 
tion scones  and  stage  adornments  at  the  theatres,  and  the 
like.  Those  who  traversed  the  main  thoroujthfarea  of 
Jxtndon,  on  the  27th  of  February,  ISIS,  when  the  Royal 
Family  went  to  the  Thanksgiving  Service  at  SL  PauVs^ 
will  not  soon  forget  the  miles  of  paper  flowers  which  fes- 
tooned the  houses  and  roadways,  ana  helped  to  give  liveli- 
ness of  tint  at  a  season  when  the  streets  of  ijondon  are 
not  by  any  means  too  cheerful ;  nor  will  the  paper  flower* 
be  forgotten  which  were  shown  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition  last  summer,  daxsling  in  color  and  ({''aceful   in 

Paper  flower  making  may  in  some  sense  l>e  regarded  as 
_a  fancy  imlustry  for  ladies ;  inasmuch  as  small  manuals  of 
instruction  in  the  art  have  l)een  published  lor  their  use, 
and  sets  of  the  necessary  appliances  prepared  for  .sale. 
Nevertheless,  ibis  is  but  an  offshoot  from  the  Inrger  trade 
occupation.  Tlie  tools  necessary  are  very  simple.  Pincera 
to  hold  the  small  pieces  of  paper  firmly,  and  to  assist  in 
preparing  the  petals ;  "  ball-tools  "  of  various  diameters  to 
work  the  petals  into  a  hollow  form ;  and  crimping  at 
gauflering  tools,  to  cive  the  markings  to  leaves,  etc,  are 
the  principal.  Of  the  materials  the  chief,  of  course,  ia 
paper,  used  for  the  petals,  leaves,  and  buds;  it  is  s<^ld  ia 
sheets  of  almost  infinite  varieties  of  color,  or  in  pieces  so 
far  shaped,  crimped,  and  gauflered  as  to  expedite  the 
labors  of  the  flower  maker.  The  few  other  materials  for 
buds,  stalks,  etc.,  are  likewise  sold  distinct  by  the  flower- 
material  dealers.  The  ball  tools,  ahove-namtil,  vary  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter :  the 
smaller  sixes  being  used  in  preparing  the  ruse,  poppy> 
carnation,  etc.,  the  largest  for  the  cactus,  dahlia,  etc. 
Taking  the  poppy  as  a  typical  example  of  a  flower  to  be 
imitated  in  paper,  —  nine  pieces  of  paper  are  cut  out,  with 
scissors  or  wiin  some  kind  of  stamp ;  some  nolclied  on  the 
edge,  some  indented  at  definite  distances  apart  These 
pieces,  intended  for  the  nine  petals,  are  gauffered  one  by 
one,  by  drawing  up  the  ediies  around  a  finger  placed  in  the 
miildle.  They  are  then  threaded  together  at  the  centre 
with  a  fine  wire,  and  cemented  at  Uie  proper  spots  with 
gum  1  the  heart,  bud,  leaves,  stamens,  pistils,  calyx,  etc, 
being  fixed  in  their  proper  places.  The  wire  is  covered 
with  green  paper  of  the  proper  tint  for  forming  the  stem, 
by  coiling  a  narrow  strip  around  it,  the  thicker  stalks 
being  swelled  out  by  a  layer  of  white  carded  cotton  under 
the  paper.  The  smaller  stalks,  to  which  the. buds,  leaves, 
and  flowers  are  attached,  are  fastened  to  the  iari;er  stalks 
by  silken  threads  and  paper  fillets.  And  thus  is  a  poppy 
flower  built  up.  Select  any  one  among  a  score  of  tiie 
beauties  of  the  flower-garden,  and  the  processes  are  in  a 
great  measure  the  same,  the  details  only  differing  in  each 
case.  The  number  of  pieces  of  paper  required  for  the 
petals,  leaves,  buds,  etc.,  thpir  sizes  and  shapes,  colors  and 
shades,  notchings.and  indentings,  gaufl'ering  and  crimping, 
the  threading  and  gumming  of  ue  pe'als,  the  degree  of 
rolling  and  unrolling  necessary  for  the  full-blown  or  half 
blown  condition  of  the  flower,  the  imitation  of  the  delicate 
tendrils  of  certain  flowers  by  means  of  very  fine  twisted 
wire,  the  imitation  in  Indian  ink  of  the  black  markings 
which  occur  in  the  in  sides  of  certain  other  flowers  —  alt 
have  to  he  attended  to,  if  possible  with  real  flower*  m 
guiding  patterns.    Where  a  flower  ctmprisei  twentj',  fi«^» 
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or  even  mXy  petob  (which  ia  lometiiiiea  the  case),  the 
btiildinB-up  or  mounting  calli  for  the  exercise  of  much 
tact.  For  some  flowers,  such  m  the  camellia,  Chiaese  rice 
paper  ia  preferred,  on  account  of  ita  sofinesa  and  tranalu- 
cencv ;  but  being  brittle,  it  requires  citre  and  delicacj  in 


K18CELLANEOU9    AKTIFICIAL    FLOWERS. 

Other  materials  thaa  those  treated  in  the  fbregoing  de- 
scription are  used  as  the  baiea  of  artificial  flovers,  but  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  much  notice. 

Whdtbone  it  applied  to  this  purpose,  in  a  mode  patented 
bj  M.  de  Bernardine  some  years  ago.  The  whalebone  is 
cut  into  strips  by  mechanical  means,  bleached,  dyed,  etc., 
and  then  worked  up.  It  is  a  strong  and  durable  material, 
but  is  more  fitted  ior  fancy  basket  work  than  for  artificial 
flowers. 

Fealherg  are  somatimes  wrought  np  into  the  forms  of 
flowers  by  a  careful  selection  of  colors  and  shades.  The 
vititora  to  the  first  Great  Exhibition  were  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  a  splendid  Brazilian  bouquet  of  feather  flowers, 
including  those  of  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  coffee  plants ; 
and  Madeira  displayed  feather  flowers  executed  in  the 
nunnery  of  Santa  Clara.  Later  exhibitions  have  furtbt^r 
illustrated  this  beautiful  art )  but  the  dilficulty  of  obtaining 
feathers  which  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  infinite  shapes 
aod  colors  of  flowers,  wilt  always  linut  this  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  fancy  industry  for  leisure  hours. 

Shtili  are  grouped  t<^ther  into  pleasing,  though  not 
very  exact  imitations  of  flowers.  Remarkable  specimens 
of  this  kind  have  reached  England  from  the  Bahama 
Islands. 

Itutct  Wings  have  not  been  forgotten  for  flower-imita- 
tion. Many  of  these,  especially  from  South  America,  are 
exceedingly  brilliant,  and,  so  far  as  color  goes,  arc  as  daz- 
zling as  coald  be  wished;  but  their  facility  of  adaptation 
in  other  ways  would  not  appear  to  be  great. 

Slraio  is  worked  up  by  the  Swiss,  the  Austrians,  and  the 
Italians  into  forms  which  are  little  studied  in  England. 
Some  of  the  hal^trimmings  and  head-dresses  in  this  mate- 
rial arc  exceedingly  beautiful,  comprisin^imitation  flowers 
surprising  for  their  accuracy  of  form,  but  without  any  at- 
tempt to  imitate  the  colors.  The  day  may  come  when 
ever-varying  fashion  will  give  new  life  to  this  art. 

Palm4eavet  are  used  by  the  ladies  of  the  Seychelles 
Islands  in  the  imitation  of  flowers,  sometimes  with  consid- 
erable Buccess- 

Yveca  fibres  are  brought  into  requisitioa  in  the  same 
way  as  palm-leaves  by  some  of  the  Jamaica  folk. 

Btrlin  Wool  is  used  for  bumble  imitations  of  flowers ; 
the  soil  yarns  or  threads  being  selected  of  the  nearest  ob- 
tainable color,   and  twisted  around  in  various  ways  into 

Beadi  and  Bugles,  most  of  white  and  black  glass,  am 
occasionally  worked  up  into  so-called  flowers,  for  half- 
moarning. 

Here  closes  our  notice  of  a  curious  and  interesting 
branch  of  industry  —  one  which  not  only  employs  many 
thousand i  of  women  and  children  in  Gngland,  but  is 
marked  by  an  importation  from  foreign  parts  of  a  thousand 

Sands'  wordi  per  day.     These  round  numbers  happen  to 
singularly  near  the  truth,  for  the  artificial  flowers  im- 
ported in  a  recent  year  were  — 

From  France  £308,376 

From  other  countries  1,031 

£365,40; 


A  YOUNG   HERO. 


I  am  standing  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
steamer,  looking  my  last  upon  pyramidal  Jaffa,  as  it  timi 
np  in  terrace  after  terrace  of  stem  gray  masonry  against 
the  lustrons  evening  sky,  with  the  foam-tipped  breakers  u 
its  feet.  Beside  me,  with  his  elbow  on  the  hand-rul,  sod 
his  short  pipe  between  his  teeth,  lounges  the  stalwart  chitf 
engineer,  as  thorough  an  Englishman  as  if  he  had  not  spent 
two  thirds  of  his  lile  abroad,  and  delighted  to  get  hold  of  ■ 
listener  who  (as  be  phrases  it)  "  has  been  about  a  bit " 

"  No  i  they  ain't  got  an  Englishman's  seasonin',"  he  con- 
tinues, pursuing  his  criticism  of  the  Dalmatian  seamen; 
"  and  what's  more,  they  ain't  got  an  Englishman's  ^aiA 
neither,  not  when  it  comes  to  a  real  scrape." 

"  Can  no  one  but  an  Englishman  have  any  pluck,  then?" 
ask  I,  laughing. 

"  Well,  t  won't  just  go  for  to  say  that ;  o'  coorn  a  msa 
as  is  a  man  'ull  have  pluck  in  him  all  the  world  over.  I've 
seed  a  Frencher  tackle  a  shark  to  save  his  messmate;  ud 
I've  seed  a  Kooshan  stand  to  his  gun  arter  every  man  ti 
the  battery,  barrin'  himself,  had  been  blowed  all  to  smash. 
But,  if  yer  come  to  that,  the  pluckiest  feller  as  ever  /  nsd 
wam't  a  man  at  all  I  " 

"  What  was  he,  then  ?  a  woman  ?  " 

"  No,  nor  that  neither ;  though,  mark  ye,  I  don't  go  fiv 
to  aay  as  bow  women  ain't  got  pluck  enough  too  —  some  oa 
'em  at  least.  My  old  'ooman,  now,  saved  me  once  ima  s 
lubber  of  a  Fortigee  as  was  juat  a^goin'  to  stick  a  knife  into 
me,  when  she  cracked  his  nut  with  a  handspike.  (You  cio 
hear  her  spin  the  yam  yourself  if  you  likes  to  pay  ut  a 
visit  when  we  get  to  Constantinople.)  But  this  un  as  I'm 
a  talkin'  on  was  a  little  lad  not  much  bigger  'n  Too 
Thumb,  only  with  a  sperrit  of  his  own  as  'ud  ha*  blowed  np 
a  man-o'-war  a'most.     Would  ye  like  to  hear  about  it?" 

I  eagerly  assent ;  and  the  narrator,  knocking  the  uhe* 
out  of  his  pipe,  folds  his  brawny  arms  upon  the  top  of  the 
wul,  and  commences  as  follows  :  — 


"  Ate,  aye,  sir ;  they're  smart  seamen  enough,  no  donbt, 
them  Dalmatians,  and  reason  good,  too,  seein'  they  man 
half  the  Austrian  navy ;  but  they  ain't  got  ' 
an  Englishmaa,  put  it  bow  yer  will  1 " 


'Bout  three  years  ago,  afore  I  got  this  berth  as  I'm  is 
now,  I  was  second-engineer  aboud  a  Liverpool  steamer 
bound  for  New  York.  There'd  been  a  lot  of  extra  cargo 
sent  down  Just  at  the  last  minute,  and  we'd  bad  do  end  of 
a  job  stowin'  it  away,  and  that  ran  ns  late  o'  starUn';  n 
that,  altogether,  as  you  may  think,  tbe  cap'n  wam't  aho- 
gether  ia  the  sweetest  temper  in  the  world,  nor  the  msie 
neither ;  as  for  the  chief-engineer,  he  was  an  easy-gMs' 
sort  o'  chap,  as  nothin'  on  earth  could  put  out.  But  «i 
the  mornin'  of  the  third  day  out  from  Liverpool,  he  :iui 
down  to  me  in  a  precious  harry,  lookin'  as  if  sometiiui'  hsd 
put  him  out  pretty  considerably. 

"  Tom,"  says  he,  "  what  d'ye  think  ?  Blest  if  we  sio't 
found  a  stowaway."  (That's  the  name,  you  know,  lir.U 
we  gives  to  chaps  as  hides  tbeirselves  aboard  ontwsrd- 
bound  vessels,  and  gets  carried  out  unbelinown  to  ever^ 
bodyO 

"  The  dickens  you  have  1  "  says  I.  "  Who  is  he,  sad 
where  did  yer  find  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  found  him  stowed  away  among  the  ciifcl 
for'ard ;  and  ten  to  one  we'd  never  ha'  twigged  him  al  all 
if  the  skipper's  dog  hadn't  snifl'ed  him  out  and  begun 
barkin'.     Sftcb  a  littl»  mite  as  be  is  too  I     I  could  a'aoM 

iiut  him  in  my  baccy-pouch,  poor  little  b^garl  bulbs 
ooks  to  be  a  good  plucked  un  for  all  that." 

I  didn't  wait  to  hear  no  more,  but  up  on  deck  like  s 
sky-rocket;  and  there  I  did  see  a  sight,  and  no  miitaka 
Every  man-Jack  o'  the  crew,  and  what  few  pafsengertn 
had  aboard,  was  all  in  a  ring  on  the  fo'c'stle,  and  in  lb> 
middle  stood  the  fust-mate,  lookin'  as  black  as  thunder. 
Right  in  front  of  him,  lookin'  a  reg'lar  mite  among  all  ths> 
big  fellers,  was  a  little  bit  o'  a  lad  not  ten  year  oH" 
ragged  as  a  scarecrow,  but  with  bright,  curly  hair,  and  s 
bonnie  little  face  a'  his  own,  if  it  hadn't  beeo  so  woibl  1^ 
and  pale.  But,  bless  yer  soul  I  to  see  the  way  ihst  Utde 
chap  held  his  head  up,  and  looked  about  him,  you'd  !>*' 
thought  the  whole  ship  belonged  to  him.  Tbe  mate  wsi  s 
great,  hulkin'  black-bearded  teller,  with  a  look  that'udbs' 
frightened  a  horse,  and  a  voice 'fit  to  moke  one  junf 
through  a  key-bole ;  but  the  young  tm  wam't  a  bit  awMM 
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—  Iw  tlood  Btraight  up,  txiA  looked  htm  Tull  in  the  lace 
vitb  tbein  bright,  dear  eyes  o'  hie'n,  for  all  the  world  ai 
if  he  was  Prince  Haltred  bimgelf,  Folk  diil  Mlj  arterwards 
(lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper)  as  bow  he  corned  □'  bet- 
ter bloocTiior  what  he  ought ;  and,  for  my  part,  I'm  rayther 
o'  that  way  o'  thinkin'  myself;  for  I  never  yet  eeed  a  eora- 
maa  street-Harab  (as  -they  calls  'em  now)  carry  it  off  like 
Um.     You  might  ha'  heerd  a  pin  drop,  as  the  mate  spoke. 

"  Well,  you  vouog  whelp,"  says  he  in  bU  grimmest  vmce, 
"  wliRt's  brought  you  here  Y  " 

■■  It  was  my  step-father  as  done  it,"  says  the  boy  in  a 
weak  little  voice,  but  as  steady  as  could  be.  "  Father's 
dead,  and  mother's  married  again,  and  mr  new  father  says 
u  how  he  won't  have  no  brats  about,  eatin'  op  his  wages ; 
and  ha  stowed  me  away  when  nobody  warn't  lookin*,  and 
gDT  me  some  e^ub  to  keep  me  goin'  for  a  day  or  two  till  I 
got  to  sea.  He  says  I'm  to  go  to'  Aunt  Jane  at  Halifax ; 
and  here's  her  address." 

And  with  that,  he  slips  his  hand  into  the  breast  of  his 
diirt,  and  out  with  a^  scrap  o'  paper,  awful  dirty  and 
cminpled  up,  but  with  the  address  oo  it,  right  enough. 

Wt  all  Delieved  every  word  oo't,  even  without  the 
paper;  for  his  look,  and  his  voice,  and  the  wav  he  spoke, 
WIS  enough  to  show  that  there  warn't  a  ha'porth  o'  lym'  in 
kit  whole  skin.  But  the  mate  didn't  seem  to  swaller  the 
jFiTD  at  all  ;  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  kind  o' 
grin,  as  much  as  to  say,  "I'm  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught 
with  ikal  kind  o'  chaff;  "  and  then  be  says  to  him,  "  L«)k 
here,  my  lad ',  that's  all  very  fine,  but  it  won't  do  here  — - 
•ome  of  these  men  o'  nine  are  in  the  secret,  and  I  mean  to 
hive  it  out  of  'em.  Now,  you  juat  point  out  the  man  as 
ttowed  you  away  and  fed  you,  this  very  mioute  ;  if  you 


in't,  it'll  be  the 


He  boy  looked  up  in  his  bright,  fearless 
my  heart  good  to  look  at  him,  the  brave  little  chap  J),  and 


•sji,  quite  quietly,  "  I've  told  you  the  truth ;  I 


ly  (it  did 

't  got 


The  mate  says  nothin',  but  looks  at  him  for  a  minute  as 
ifbe'd  see  clean  through  him  ;  and  then  he  faced^ound  to 
lbs  men,  lookin'  blacker  than  ever.  "  Reeve  a  rope  to  the 
fvdt"   he   sings   out,  loud   enough    to   raise  the   dead; 

The  men  all  looked  at  each  other,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"What  on  earth's  a-comin'  now?"  But  aboard  ship,  o' 
coane,  when  you're  told  to  do  a  thing,  you've  got  to  do  it ; 
■otheiope  was  rove  in  a  jiffy. 

"Now,  my  lad,"  says  the  mate,  in  a  hard,  square  kind  a' 
loice,  thu  made  every  word  seem  like  fittin'  a  stone  into  a 
*»Il,  "you  see  that  'ere  rope?  Well,  I'll  give  yoo  ten 
nunutei  to  confess  "  (he  took  oat  his  watch  and  held  it  in 
his  hand);  "and  if  you  doo't  toll  the  truth  afore  the  time's 
up,  I'll  bang  you  like  a  dog  I " 

The  crew  all  stared  at  one  another  as  if  they  couldn't 
believe  their  ears  fl  didn't  believe  mine,  I  can  tell  ye),  and 
then  a  low  growl  went  among  'em,  like  a  wild  beast 
iwakin'  ont  of  a  nap. 

'  Silence  there  I "  shouts  the  mate,  in  a  voice  like  the 
nar  of  a  nor'easter.  "  Stand  by  to  run  for'ard !  "  and 
with  Ms  own  hands  he  puts  the  noose  round  the  boy's 
neck.  The  little  feller  never  flinched  a  bit;  but  there 
"ere  some  among  the  sailors  (big  strong  chaps  as  could  ha' 
felled  a  ox)  as  shook  like  leaves  in  the  wind.  As  for  me,  I 
bethought  myself  o'  my  little  curly-haired  lad  at  home,  and 
w"  it  ud  be  if  any  one  was  to  bo  for  to  hang  Aim  ;  and  at 
the  very  thought  on't  I  tingled  all  over,  and  my  fingers 
eunched  iheirselves  as  if  they  was  a-grippin'  somebody's 
urott  I  clntched  hold  o'  a  handspike,  and  held  it  behind 
mj  hick,  all  ready. 

Tom,"  whispers  the  chief-engineer  to  me,  "  d'ye  think 
he  really  means  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  1  don't  know,"  says  I  through  my  teeth ;  "  but  if  he 
M«.  h*  shall  go  first,  if  I  swings  for  it  I  " 

I  Te  been  in  many  an  ugly  scrape  in  my  time ;  but  I 
M*er  felt  'arf  as  bad  as  I  did  then.  Every  minute  seemed 
V  """f  M  a  down  ;  and  the  tick  o'  the  mate's  watch  reg'- 
J"  pncked  my  ears  like  a  pin.  The  men  were  very  quiet, 
Ont  there  was  a  precious  ugly  look  on  some  o'  their  faces ; 


and  I  noticed  that  three  or  foor  on  'em  kep'  edgin'  for'ard 
to  where  the  mate  was  standin',  in  a  way  thai  meant  mis- 
chief. As  for  me,  Pd  made  up  my  mind  that  if  he  did  go 
for  to  hang  the  poor  little  chap,  I'd  kill  him  on  the  spot 
and  rake  my  chance. 

"Eight  minutes  I  "  says  the  mate,  his  great  deep  voice 
breakin'  in  upon  the  silence  like  the  toll  o'  a  funeral  bell. 
"  If  you've  got  anything  to  confess,  my  lad,  you'd  best  out 
with  it,  for  yer  time's  nearly  up." 

"  I've  told  you  the  truth,"  answers  the  boy,  verj  pale, 
but  as  firm  as  ever.     "  May  I  say  my  prayers,  please  V  " 

The  mate  nodded  ;  and  down  goes  the  poor  little  chap 
on  his  knees  (with  that  infernal  rope  about  his  neck  all  the 
time),  and  puts  up  his  poor  little  hands  to  pray.  I  couldn't 
make  out  what  he  said  (fact,  my  head  was  in  sitch  a  whirl 
that  I'd  hardly  ha'  knowed  my  own  name),  but  I'll  be 
bound  God  heard  it,  every  word.  Then  he  ups  on  bis  feet 
again,  an<l  puts  his  hands  behind  him,  and  says  to  the  mate, 
quite  quietly,  "  I'm  ready  !  " 

And  then,  sir,  the  mate's  hard,  grim  foce  hroke  us  all  to 
once,  like  I've  seed  the  ice  in  the  Baltic.  He  snatched  up 
the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  him,  and  bust  out  a-cryin* 
like  a  child  \  and  I  think  there  warn't  one  of  ns  as  didn't 
do  the  same.     I  know  /  did,  for  one. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  boy  I  "  says  he,  smoothin'  the  child's 
hair  with  his  great  hard  hand.  "  You're  a  true  English- 
man every  inch  of  yon;  you  wouldn't  tell  a  lie  to  save 
Sur  life  1  Well,  if  so  be  as  yer  father's  cast  ye  off,  I'W 
yer  father  from  this  day  lorth ;  and  if  I  ever  forget 
you,  then  may  God  forget  me  1  " 

And  he  kcp'  his  word,  too.  When  we  got  to  Halifax, 
he  found  out  the  little  un's  aunt,  and  glv"her  a  lump  o' 
money  to  make  him  comfortable ;  and  now  be  goes  to  see 
the  youngster  every  voyage,  as  reg'lar  as  can  be  ;  and  to 
see  the  pair  on  'em  t(^e£er —  the  little  chap  so  fond  o' 
bearin'  him  a  bit  o'  grudge  —  it's  'bout  a 
d.  And  now,  sir,  axin'  yer  par- 
to  be  goin'  below ;  so  I'll  just  wish 
yer  good  night 


pretty  a  sight  as  ever  I  seed.     And  n 
ding,  it's  time  for  me  to  be  goin'  below ; 
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BT   LIOMKL  A.  TOLLBUACBK. 

Ai.i.  persons  who  feel  a  lively  interest  in  (he  mitigation 
ofhuman  suffering,  should  rejoice  that  the  very  interesting 
essay  on  "  Euthanasia," '  which  originally  appeared  among 
the  *'  Birmingham  Essays,"  has  been  published  in  a  separate 
form.  Even  those  who  do  not  altogether  agree  witn  Mr. 
Williams,  should  at  least  wish  that  the  plan  he  suggests 
should  be  brought  under  discussioia  His  proposal  is,  that 
in  cases  of  incurable  and  painful  illness  the  doctors  should 
be  allowed,  wirh  the  patient's  consent,  and  afler  taking  all 
necessary  safeguards,  to  administer  so  strong  an  antesthetio 
as  to  render  ^1  fiitnre  anKstheCics  superfluons  ;  in  short, 
that  there  should  be  a  sort  of  legalized  suicide  by  proxy. 
The  advantages  that  would  follow  such  a  system  are  ao 
obvious,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  read  the  horrible  instance 
given  by  Mrs.  Crawshay  in  her  preface,  to  be  reminded  of 
Uiem.  Any  of  us  may  one  day  have  to  bear  —  many  of  us 
will  certainly  have  to  witness  —  either  cancer,  creeping 
paralysis,  or  something  e(]ually  unpleasant;  some  may 
even  nave  to  endure  the  hanlest  fate  of  all  —  the  fate  of  a 
mortally- wounded  soldier,  who  wishes  to  die,  but  whose 
wounds  are  laboriously  tended ;  so  that,  by  an  ingenious 
cruelly,  he  is  kept  suffering,  against  nature,  and  a^nst 
his  own  will.^    Hence,  even  from  the  most  lelfish  point  of 

1  Etikanaiia.    Bj  S.  D.  WlUIuu,  Jan.;  witli  pralw  tij  Som  Utrj 
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view,  we  nil  have  an  interest  Chat  this  queetion  shonld  be 
■peedily  discuaseil ;  so  that,  in  case  any  change  should  bo 
tbought  possible  and  right,  that  change  may  occur  io  our 
liTetime. 

Still,  though  one  fully  acknowledges  the  ability  ot  the 
tM&y,  there  are  certain  portions  of  it  to  which  one  may 

K'  re  only  a  partial  assent.  There  will,  however,  probably 
some  renders  of  tbese  pages  who  have  not  seen  the 
origioal  pamphlet ;  while  with  the  popular  ar«;u[nent8  on 
the  other  side,  all  are  sure  to  be  familiar.  And  it  may 
therefore  be  advisable  that  I  should,  so  to  sny,  hold  a  brief 
on  behalf  of  euthanasia,  and  state  Ur.  Williams's  case  ns 
strongly  as  I  can,  iucluding  one  or  two  points  to  which,  1 
may  venture  to  think,  he  has  not  paid  sufficient  attention. 

The  evils  arlsin?  from  the  present  method,  or  want  of 
method,  are  foruibTy  stated  by  Mr.  Williams.  It  is  need- 
leM  for  me  to  repeat  his  painfully  crapliic  account  of  what 
I  cannot  but  hope  is  an  exception^  death-bed  scene,  of  the 
^pay  which  grows  daily  worse  and  worse,  and  which  may 
"possibly  culminate  in  almost  unimaginable  horror."  If  a 
summary  remedy  could  be  applied  to  this  sulTering,  there 
would  hi)  the  further  advantage  that  personi  of  a  morbid 
and  brooding  nature  might  gain  confidence  through  life, 
and  that,  knowing;  that  death  would  be  deprived  of  it^ 
iting,  they  would  hnvo  a  sort  of  negativu  stimulus,  or  (if  I 
may  so  say)  an  an ti -preventive  tq  exertion.  Then,  again, 
we  must  consider  the  friends  who,  twsides  the  immediate 
suffering  of  nursing  the  sick  man,  a(\co  permanently  impair 
their  constitutions  and  nervous  systems,  and  who,  tnore> 
over,  are  thus  exposed  to  a  sort  of  mural  suicide  ;  I  mean, 
they  curtail  their  own  powers  of  usefulness  far  more  than  a 
dose  of  laudanum  would  curtail  those  of  their  dying  friend. 
It  should  also  be  observed  th&t  if,  on  thfie  accounts,  the 
leg&lizing  of  a  modified  Hari-Kari  in  England  be  reckoned 
a  good,  the  good  would  in  each  ca^e  be  much  increased  by 
the  force  of  example;  each  person  who  avniled  himself  of 
die  new  method  of  giving  relief  to  himself  and  his  friends, 
would  be  doing  what  in  him  lay  to  break  down  the  old 
prejudice,  and  to  mike  the  proceeding,  so  to  say,  fashion- 
able, and  would  thus  be  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  bene- 
factor. On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ben- 
efits resulting  from  a  change  in  the  law  would  be  simply 
enormous  ;  so  that,  unless  a  yet  more  enormous  advantage 
can  be  shown  to  follow  from  obliging  the  sufferers  to  die  in 
mgony,  the  euthanasiasts  mutt  be  admitted  to  have  gained 
the  day.  The  ontu  probnndi  clearly  rests  with  the  oppo- 
iMDta  of  the  scheme.  Thow  opponents  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes  —  the  theological  or  sentimental 
opponents,  and  the  more  rational  opponents.  It  is  with  the 
former  class  (whose  objections,  alter  all,  possibly  lie  at  the 
coot  of  iheother  objections)  tbst  Mr.  Williams  deals  almost 
•xcluaively ;  and  to  those  his  answer  is  overwhelming. 

It  is  urged  that  Providence  ordains  the  day  of  our  death, 
and  that  to  hasten  that  day  is  an  act  of  rebellion  against 
the  divine  wilt.  In  truths  however,  as  God  is  a  good 
being,  his  will  must  tie  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures ;  and,  therefore,  to  say  that  euthanasia,  though 
landing  to  human  happiness,  is  against  the  divine  will,  is 
lik«  saying  that  it  both  does  tend  to  happiness  and  does 
Dot.  But  the  fact  is,  that  when  people  thus  speak  of  the 
divine  will,  they  conceive  it  ,to  be  embodied  and  repre- 
sented in  the  order  of  nature ;  just  as,  in  like  manner,  a 
line  of  conduct,  otherwise  expedient,  is  so  constantly  ob- 
jected to  as  not  being  natural.  The  truth,  however,  is 
that,  since  many  portentous  evils  exist  in  nature,  whenever 
we  remedy  those  evils,  we,  as  it  were,  mend  nature.  It  is 
natural,  and,  on  the  hjpothesi',  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
ordinance,  that  when  we  walk  in  the  rain,  we  should  get 
wet;  and  ret  we  do  that  most  unnatural  and  impious  thing 
—  we  hold  up  umbrellas.  As  Mr.  Williams  epigrammati- 
e^ljputsit,  "Man's  whole  exbtence,  so  far  as  it  is  not 
bUndly  passive,  ....  consists,  if  the  phrase  quoted  have 
taty  real  meaning,  in  systematic  opposition  to  the  will  of 
tiOD."  Indeed,  St.  Paul's  celebrated  defence  o\  passive 
obedience  might  be  almost  literally  paraphrased  thus : 
"  Things  which  be,  are  ordained  of  God  i  whoso,  therefore, 


all<:rs  things  which  be,  altera  the  ordinance  of  God;  and 
they  that  ^ter  shall  receive  to  themselves  daniDatiaD."  It 
is  from  this  theological  optimism  that  the  opposition  spoken 
of  by  Comte  has  arisen  between  the  theological  and  tbg 
industrial  spirit ; '  and  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpow 
to  say  that  the  arguments  which  would  forbid  the  prevto- 
tion  of  the  suffering  incident  to  death,  would  forbid  the 
prevention  of  any  suffering  whatever.     But,  it  is  sud,  tiis 

Biin  of  death  ought  to  be  endured,  aa  we  are  told  ia  tha 
ibie  that  death  is  (he  penalty  of  sin.  I  reply,  in  thefint 
place,  that  this  argument,  if  worth  anything,  would  Ibrlsd, 
not  merely  the  extinction  of  such  pain,  but  its  partial niti- 
gation  (as  by  opiates).  Also,  as  Mr.  Williams  argues,  iH 
suffering  is  represented  ns  the  effect  of  sin,  and  eipediUf 
the  Bunering  of  childbirth.  And  the  evangelicals  wot 
quite  consistent  in  the  opposition  that  they  nistA  to  ibt 
use  of  chloroform  in  conRnumenta,  until,  fortunately,  pnhBe 
opinion  became  too  strong  fur  them.  May  not  their  own 
lo;:ic  be  turned  against  them,  if  it  should  one  day  sppev 
that  the  uses  of  the  sedative  in  childbirth  and  before  di:itk 
involve  the  same  principle,  and  must  stand  and  tall  1> 
gether  ? 

Allied  to  these  objections  is  the  sentimental  remark  ihst 
suicide  is  cowardly.  Mr.  Williams  answers  that  a  man  of 
sound  mind,  who  Das  nerve  to  destroy  hims«lli  whatever  l» 
may  be,  is  certainly  not  a  coward.  But  I  would  cbiei; 
lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  here  again  there  is  no  dlffetenn 
in  kind  between  the  suiTering  of  a  lingering  death  sod 
other  suffering.  If  it  is  cowardly  to  avoid  tlie  former,  itii 
Lijually  cowardly  to  avoid  the  latter.  So  that,  acconli^ 
to  these  reason!-,  tlie  mother  who  has  taken  chloroform  lis 
double  coward ;  ^  she  baa  shirked  the  divinely  appointed 
pain,  and  has  not  braved  the  "  ills  that  she  knows  not  of." 

Much  is  also  said  about  the  sacredness  of  life — juH  w 
men  used  to  talk  about  the  divine  ri^ht  of  kings.  U  ii 
now  generally  admitted  that  the  authority  of  kings  it 
divine  only  in  ihc  sense  in  which  all  authority  isdiviM; 
and,  as  the  essayist  truly  lays,  "  It  may  well  be  doablcd  if 
life  have  any  sacredness  about  it,  apart  from  the  use  to  be 
made  of  it  by  its  poBsesgor."  Indeed,  life  is  the  mete 
framework  or  shell  of  what  Horace  calls  the  vietndi  catia. 
Yet  all  the  high  ends  of  life  —  all  our  means  of  genenl 
usefulness  —  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  for  some  ipnrisi 
mode  of  bettering  the  condition  of  our  speciea.  And  ha 
who  would  devote  all  that  makes  life  worth  having  to  lit 
common  good  (including  his  own),  and  yet  has  e(tu|^ 
about  sacrificing  for  the  same  object  a  few  days  ol  a^ 
nixed  existence,  is  like  a  man  who  lavishes  his  grain,  but 
treasures  up  the  worthless  husks. 

But  this  IS  not  all.  Among  the  talents  which  men  thai 
devote  to  the  public  good  are  included  health  and  strength; 
and  these,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  potentialities  of  lib 
Statistics  seem  to  show  that  the  best  chance  of  reaubing 
old  age  is  by  living,  as  it  were,  in  cotton-wool,  and  by  ei- 
erting  one's  brain  only  just  so  much  as  may  be  nccessaiT 
either  to  earn  one's  bread,  or  to  keep  the  mind  from  pray- 
ing on  itself.  Ever^  one  who  does  more  than  this  dimia- 
ishes  the  value  of  his  life,  and  is  what  I  may  call  a  slo« 
suicide.  Indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  goodly  writ* 
of  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  from  sportsmen  to  mu^ 
tyrs,  who  have  acted  in  a  way  which  would  be  regarded 
by  any  insurer  as  opposed  to  long  life,  and  who,  ibcrefon, 
—  if  the  hackneyed,  but  most  inexact,  phrase  has  anj 
meaning  ~~  have  taken  -measui'es  "  to  quit  their  post  with- 
out awaiting'  their  commander's  bidding."  Of  course,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  martyrs,  when  they  die,  are  obtjiog 
a  divine  summons,  as   they  have  hastened  their  end  In* 
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Doble  iDQtiveR ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  askud  whether  wc 
hare  n  right  to  censure  the  motivi»  of  n  man  who  JeclJDM 
to  proloDg  wantonly  the  sufleriii?  of  himself  and  hia 
Guniiy  1  in  oth^r  worda,  "  who  provideth  for  hia  own,  and 
ftlio  far  tlioso  of  his  own  house" 

Nor  is  it  only  in  dealin;^  with  their  individual  selves  that 
men  are  disposed  to  neglect  the  sacredneas  of  lil'e.  They 
ctftainly  are  not  more  scrupulous  about  the  lives  of  their 
neighbors.  "Hitherto,"  as  the  essayist  observes,  "man 
ha*  iliowa  as  little  gease  of  the  value  of  man's  life  ns 
nature  herself,  whenever  his  passions,  or  lusts,  or  interests 
have  been  thwarted  by  his  brother  man,  or  have  seemed 
likely  to  bo  forwarded  by  his  brother  man's  destruction." 

There  are,  moreover,  other  instances  more  closely  resem- 
bling euthanasia,!  in  nhieh  the  medical  attendant  of  a  dying 
man,  from  however  kindly  molivea,  seems  to  touch  the 
sacrcil  thing,  and  should  beware  of  the  fate  of  UzKah. 
Mr.  Williams  supposes  an  in^niously  extreme  case  of  the 
sort,  which  shall  be  given  in  nis  own  words :  — 

"  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  ipven  patient  were  certain  to 
drag  on  through  a  whole  month  of  hideous  suRering.  if  left  10 
himteir  nnd  Nature,  but  that  the  intentiity  of  his  aulfurings  could 
bo  allayed  by  driigH,  which,  nevenhelcsi,  would  hasten  the 
known  inevitable  end  by  a  week  ;  there  are  fuw,  if  any,  med- 
ical men  who  would  heHJiate  to  give  the  drugs ;  few,  if  any 
patients,  or  patients'  relations  or  friends,  who  would  hesitate  to 
maV.  that  thej  should  be  given.  And  if  this  be  so,  what  becomes 
o(  the  sacredncss  of  life!  ...  .  Is  it  not  cleitr  thai  if  yon 
once  breiik  in  upon  life's  sacrcdncss,  if  yon  ciirtai]  its  durnlion 
by  never  so  little,  the  same  reasoning  that  jnslities  a  minute's 
•nortening  of  it,  will  justiry  an  hour's,  a  day's,  a  week's,  a 
month's,  a  year's  ;  and  that  all  sabsequent  appeal  to  the  Invio- 
Ubilily  of  life  is  vain  ? " 

I  can,  from  my  own  knowledge,  give  an  in^nce  not  un- 
like this.  Not  many  years  ^o,  in  one  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties, a  country  gentleman  died,  who  had  long  been  almost 
hopelessly  ill.  As  soon  as  his  case  w.is  itiven  up,  his  doc- 
torv  gave  him  a  sedative,  which  they  refused  to  give  him 
before,  and  which  much  relieved  his  suffering.  Now,  so 
striking  are  the  recoveries  of  persons  whose  cases  have 
been  despaired  of,  that  the  saying,  "  While  there  is  life 
there  is  liop>^,"  has  passed  into  a  proverb;  and,  just  as 
Uallam  speaks  of  that  extreme  form  of  expediency  which 
we  call  necessity,  so  in  medical  matters  it  is  an  inappreci- 
able amount  of  hope,  which  is  really  denoted  by  the  word 
"  hopeless."  And,  therefore,  when  in  the  present  ease  the 
•cdative,  which  had  before  been  refused  as  likely  to  extin- 
guish all  chance  of  recovery,  was  at  last  given,  a  course 
■wta  adopted  which  made  the  assurance  of  death  doubly 
Mire.  In  confirmation  cf  instancea  such  as  the  foregoing, 
it  nay  be  added,  that  I  am  told  on  medical  authority  that 
in  the  last  atoget  of  cancer  (perhaps  also  in  hydrophobia) 
it  is  now  not  uncommon  to  eive  atron}T  narcotics,  which  no 
one  would  have  dreamed  of  giving  half  a  cetiturj  ago,  and 
which,  while  they  much  mitigate  the  final  agony,  by  no 
means  tend  to  prolong  it.> 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  dispose  of  the  chief  theolo«- 
ical  objections  to  the  principlo  of  euthanasia  i  but  two  such 
objections  remain,  which  ralatd  to  matters  of  detail;  and 
I  glance  at  these  arguments,  not  from  any  sense  of  their 
intrinsic  merits,  but  because  the  prejudice  on  this  subject 
is  so  inveterate,  that  the  air  must  be  well  cleared  of  its 
infiaence,  before  the  various  aspecta  of  suicide  can  be 
properly  discussed.  One  of  the  objections  was  raised  in  a 
quarter  whiuh,  I  own,  a  little  surprised  me  :  — 

"  Imagine  the  horror  of  the  sllaation,  if  bj  some  accident  — 
mad  aoch  an  accident  would  not  aurely  be  impossible  —  the 
snflbcer  sliould  not  lose  consdonsness  at  once,  and  finding  his 
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urage  of  saicidei  often  does  fail,  at  the  felt 
ire  vainly  to  beg  for  the  life  which  it  would 
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I  apprehend  that  afler  any  decisive  sl«p  in  or 
marriage,  for  example  —  it  is  a  very  sad  thing 
peuts  when  it  is  too  late.  But  a  wise  man  will  first,  deter- 
mine what  seems  lo  him  best,  and  then  will  not  much 
trouble  himself  about  the  possibility  of  future  repentaince 
—  certainly  not  of  a  repentance  which  may  be  caused  by 
the  nervous  prostration  of  disease.  Also,  between  mar- 
riage and  euthanasia  there  is  this  dilTerence  :  the  husband 
of  a  scold  may  have  to  bemoan  his  lot  through  many  long 
years;  while,  in  the  other  case,  if  chloroform  is  the  remedy 
chosen,  the  time  available  for  inopportune  regrets  is  some- 
what limited.  The  other  objection  is  mentioned,  or  fore- 
stalled, by  Mr.  Williams.  Some  persons,  according  to  him, 
object,  or  will  object,  to  bis  scheme  because  it  would  de- 
prive ua  of  the  purifying  influence  of  ministering  at  a  bed 
of  sickness ;  and  his  answer  is,  in  effect,  that  there  wilt 
still  be  sick-beds  at  which  to  minister.  An  opponent  might, 
however,  suggest  that,  if  the  new  system  ware  carried  out 
to  its  possible  consequences,  some  of  us,  at  any  rate,  might 
lose  this  hallowing  privilege.  I  should,  therefore,  prefer 
giving  the  more  general  answer  that  this  objection,  like  so 
many  of  the  preceding  ones,  would  apply,  not  to  mortal 
sickness  only,  hut  to  nil  sulTering.  If  pain  is  sent  by  God's 
ordinance  as  a  schooling  cither  to  its  victims  or  to  its  wit- 
nesses, is  it  not  blasphemous  presumption  ever  to  try  to 
relieve  it  ?  Much  ilanger,  according  to  this  theoiy,  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  everlasting  painlessness  of  heaven. 
And,  even  on  earth,  might  it  not  be  prudent  in  the 
government  to  torture  for  our  benefit  a  few  clergymen  at 
stated  intervals,  that  they  may  not  merely  excite  our  Hvm- 
patby  by  their  autTcringa,  but  also  set  ns  an  example  of 
Christian  resignation? 

To  sura  up  this  part  of  the  case.  Either  we  are  bound, 
in  all  possible  wayi.  to  atretch  to  the  utmost  the  elastic 
thread  of  life,  or  we  are  not.  If  we  are  so  bound,  nearly 
all  of  us  are  guilty  of  great  wickedness.  But,  if  there  ar« 
any  limits  to  this  duty,  human  reason  must  l>e  the  judge  of 
those  limits,  and  human  welfare  must  be  their  test.  In 
other  words,  the  question  of  euthanasia  should  not  be  the- 
ologically prejudLed,  but  should  be  discussed  on  purely 
social  grounds.  In  case  this  important  point  should  not 
even  yet  be  clear  to  all  readers,  I  will  try  to  illustrate  it 
yet  further  as  I  go  on. 

Une  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Mr.  Lecky's  work 
on  "  Kuropean  Morals,"  '*  is  that  in  which  he  exhibits  the 
contrast  between  the  extreme  inditTerence  to  suicide  which 

Erevailed  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  the  iitt«r  ab- 
orrence  of  it  which  was  introduced  by  the  Christian 
Church.  Possibly,  in  this  matter,  modern  liberaliam  is 
tending,  as  Aristotle  would  have  said,  to  a  mean,  but  in- 
clines towards  the  former  of  the  two  extremes.  Some  one 
has  said  that  the  course  of  history,  though  it  does  not  ffi 
in  circles,  goes  in  a  sort  of  spiral ;  and  it  may  be  that  in 
regard  to  suicide,  as  in  t«ga«l  to  sundry  other  points,  we 
are  now  coming  to  a  curve  which  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
ancient  point  of  view,  than  to  the  point  of  view  of  modern 
Catholicism.  The  Catholic  point  of  view  is  briefly  this: 
that  suicide,  esseolially,  is  as  sinful  aa  ordinary  murder ; 
while,  accidentally,  it  has  the  further  little  drawback  that 
since,  unless  the  act  is  clumsily  dotie,  it  leaves  scarce  a 
moment  for  repentance,  it  almost  certainly  involves  ever- 
lasting perdition.3  This  Catholic  dogma  is  clearly  con- 
nected with  the  exceaalve  importance  which  many  have 
attached  to  a  man's  state  of  mind  on  bis  deathbed,  and 
which  has  found  e:ipreasion  in  the  sacrament  of  "  extreme 
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unction."  But  with  so  horrible  a  sjiiperstition,  and  even 
wilh  the  prayer  agsinat  sudden  death  which  is  contained 
in  our  own  Litany,  few  thoughtful  fwreons  now  really  sym- 
pathiie.  Tiicre  are  also  other  signs  that  the  popular 
opinion  about  nuicide  is  undergoing  a  rapid  change.  One 
of  the  most  cuKous  of  those  signs  is,  that  a  writer  so  little 
addicted  to  new  ideas  as  Archbishop  WhaCely,  should 
have  said  that  suicide  is  nlerely  an  exaggerated  fonn  of 
wastina  time.  It  is  doubtless  an  exaggerated  form,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  kind  of  idleness  which  cannot  be  made  up  for 
by  extra  work  aflerwards.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sui- 
cide is  br  less  culpable  than  a  prolon^d  idler;  the  sui- 
cide's fiiult  is,  at  worst,  a  negative  one ;  while  the  idler  is 
a  living  burden  on  society  ;  lor  he  is  an  unproductive  con- 
sumer, or,  as  a  distinguished  writer  expresses  it,  a  do- 
nothing-cat- all.  With  this  reservation,  then,  Whatcly's 
Jielum  may  be  taken  as  fairly  expressing  the  opinion  of 
the  wisest  of  the  ancients  coneerninE  suicide,  namely,  that 
the  man  is  to  blame  who  wantonly  deprives  his  country  of 
his  service!.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  censure  can  have  no 
reference  to  a  dying  man,  who  can  no  longer  benelit  any- 
body, and  can  only  make  his  friends  sutler  wilh  himself 
While,  therefore,  we  utterly  repudiate  the  saying  of 
Madame  de  Stniil  (in  one  of  her  earlier  and  less  matured 
writrngs),  that  suicide  is  an  "  acte  sublime,"  and  while  we 
may  consider  that  such  men  as  Clive,  Condoroet,  and  Fri- 
vost-ParadoI  incurred  a  grave  responsibility  in  extinguish- 
ing talents  which  belonged  to  mankind,  we  may  yet  think 
that  nothing  but  good  could  ibilow  Irom  the  permission  of 
euthanasia.  There  is  another  point  wbicn  the  Arch- 
bishop's saying  euggests.  Mr.  Williams  has  striven  to 
'lefend  Ibe  morality  of  a  certain  form  of  suicide.  It  would, 
I  conceive,  much  strengthen  his  case,  anil  give,  so  to  say, 
a  second  string  to  his  bow,  if  proof  could  be  forthcoming 
uf  what  I  would  term  the  legalizabiiili/  of  suicide  in  general. 
Now,  suicide,  however  immoral  in  most  cases,  seems  to  be 
one  of  those  acts  which  relate  primarily  to  their  authors, 
and  which  the  state  has  no  power  to  check.  Will  it  bo 
said  that  suicide,  if  permitted,  would  extend  its  effects 
beyond  the  individual,  since  it  would  propagate  itself  bv- 
example?  Of  course  it  would,  and  so  would  idleness,  and 
every  vice  under  the  sun.  But  the  idle  or  frivolous  man 
or  woman  is  allowed  to  Bpreikd  the  infection  of  idleness 
and  frivolity  all  around,  "tiie  drunkard  wears  out  his  own 
constitution,  and  is  of  but  doubtful  proiit  to  his  neighbors; 
yet  even  he  (so  long  as  he  only  tipples  at  home)  is  unre- 
strained either  by  the  Legislature,  or  by  private  individuals 
with  the  r.cgisture's  sanction.  Who  then  has  a  right  to 
coerce  tliat  less  objectionable  member  of  society,  the  would- 
be  suicide  ?  Jf  we  may  not  interfere  with  the  do-nothing- 
eat-all  (or  even  drink-all),  bow  can  we  meddle  with  the 
do-nothing-eat  nothing  7 

But  it  will  be  said  that  we  are,  at  any  rate,  bound  to 
restrain,  not  only  "  delirious  "  persons,  but  also  such  as  am 
in  an  extreme  "state  of  excitement  or  absorption,"  and 
that  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads  nearly  alt  suicides 
will  fall.     I  am  aware  that  the  amiable  perjuries  by  which 

I'uries  have  sought  to  evade  the  provisions  of  a  monstrous 
aw,  together  with  the  natural  wish  of  the  suicide's  friends 
that  he  may  not  even  now  be  partaking  of  the  hapless  lot 
of  impenitent  sinners,  have  led  many  persons  to  the  con- 
venient conclusion  that  nearly  all  suicides  are  mad ;  hut 
there  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  much  evidence  the  other 
way.  Of  course  a  large  proportion  of  suicides  consists  of 
persons  who  have  suflcred  from  great  mental  depression, 
and  between  depression  and  madness  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  draw  a  line.  Still,  for  practical  purposes,  such  a  line 
has  to  be  drawn  constantly ;  and,  under  the  new  system, 
it  would  probably  be  recognized  that  a  man  who  was  sane 
enough  to  make  his  will,  was  sane  enough  to  decide  bow 
soon  the  will  should  begin  to  take  effect.  A  man,  however 
much  out  of  health,  so  long  as  he  is  not  under  restraint, 
should  be  regarded  as  the  best  judge  of  his  own  happiness; 
just  as,  if  his  friends  wished  him  to  occupy  himself,  they 
could  not,  even  for  what  they  deemed  his  good,  make  him 
work  against  his  will.  In  any  such  case,  the  old  saying 
about  the  gods  may  be  paraphrased  thus  :  invatidi /elictla*, 


incaiido  euro.  Indeed,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether. 
when  a  man  has  seriously  determined  to  commit  suicide, 
his  friends,  even  if  able  to  stop  him,  always  beneGt  bim  bj 
doing  so;  tor  to  a  man  who  has  once  fallen  into  this 
unhappy  state,  length  of  days  isoden  an  increase  of  sorrov. 
On  this  last  point  Mr.  Williams  is  explicit  with  a  ven- 
geance. He  declares  emphatically,  in  laniiaa^  which 
makes  part  of  his  essay  as  doleful  as  a  Scotch  sermon,  that 
suffering  is  the  almost  constant  rule  in  nature;  and  be 
seems  to  apply  the  rule  to  every  animal,  rational  or  im- 
tional,  sick  or  in  health,  past,  present,  or  to  come.  Is 
assuming  this  principle,  he  employs  an  insfrnment  quite 
sharp  enough  to  cut  the  knot  about  euthanasia.  But, 
unluckily,  il  will  cut  other  knoU  equally  well.  If  pain  ii 
always  in  excess  of  pleasure,  was  not  Tamerlane  one  oftbe 
fireatest  of  human  benefactors?  And,  even  if  a  ^Mrtl 
massacre  is  not  the  only  consistent  end  of  utilitarianism,  is 
it  not  in  all  caties  most  immoral  to  bring  children  into  the 
world?  1  I  think,  however,  that  it  maybe  assumed— and 
the  existence  of  society  must  involve  the  ossumptiDu  — 
that  the  prospects  of  most  healthy  men  are  rather  bsppy 
than  the  reverse ;  or,  at  any  rate,  Uiat  they  will  be  so  when 
the  poor  are  better  cared  for.  But  it  by  no  means  folkvsi 
that  the  balance  is  likely  to  be  favorable  in  the  case  of  men 
who  wish  to  destroy  ihemselveii.  There  is  jet  anolke 
point  to  be  considered.  Lucretius  exhorts  old  men  to  wel- 
come death  philanthropically,  on  the  ground  that  oatnre 
wants  the  matter  of  their  worn-out  bodies,  in  order  to  make 


crowded  population  there  is  a  sbarp  struggle  for  exi^lence: 
so  that  an  unhealthy,  unhappy,  and  useless  man  ia  in  i 
manner  hustling  out  of  being,  or  at  least  out  of  the  meaol 
of  enjoyment,  some  one  who  would  probably  be  bapplec. 
healthier,  and  more  usefial  than  himself.  Ferhups  il  will 
be  thought  that  I  am  now  on  dangerons  ground,  since 
ar^ments  not  unlike  the  foregoing  might  be  urged  in 
delcnce  of  the  Spartan  custom  of  destroying  weakly  cbil- 
dren.  Yet,  in  truth,  the  two  cases  diner  widely.  Ike 
great  and  crushing  objection  to  so  atrocious  a  usi^  u 
infanticide  is  to  be  found  in  its  extreme  liability  to  abase, 
and  in  the  an ti- social  consequences  that  might  follow  it 
It  is  even  possible  that,  under  such  a  system,  full-gron 
sons  might  sometimes  turn  the  tables  on  their  aged  psrenia, 
and  inquire  concerning  them  what,  not  long  ago,  a  yooBE 
child  asked  an  elderly  relative,  namely,  whether  "  it  wonW 
not  soon  be  time  for  her  to  go  to  heaven."  But  there  ii. 
in  fact,  the  same  sort  of  difference  between  infanticide  tsd 
suicide  as  between  wasting  one's  neighbor's  good)  and 
wasting  one's  own.  Either  form  of  wastefulness  ii  inl- 
moral ;  but  bystanders  would  regard  the  one  form  *>  (l>c 
waster's  own  concern,  while  with  the  other  they  would  feel 
bound  to  interfere. 

Would,  however  (it  is  askedj,   the  Spartan  father  be 
alone,   if  euthanasia  were  permitted,  in  holding  a  powtr 
liable  to  abuse?     Would  not  the 'authority  which  it  is  pro- 
■    the  doctor  be  almost  equally  intolerable. 
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ble,  ippIicantB  for  admisaioo  intc  a  hospital,  the  slighteat 
error  of  judgment  will  take  from  those  that  have  not,  nhat- 
BTer  cluuice  of  gettiD|{  better  they  might  Beem  to  have.  In 
the  case  of  euthanasia,  the  doctor  would  merely  have  to 
ny  whether  the  euSerer  wai  in  such  a  state  that,  had  he 
oUied  to  enter  a  hospital,  the  request  would  hare  been 
reTiueO.  If  further  precautions  were  required,  the  coDCur- 
rence  of  two  or  three  medical  men  might  \>e  held  necessary 
far  granting  the  sick  man  a  release  from  hit  sufferings. 
Something  of  this  sort  might  be  done  if  Mr.  Williams's 
demand,  and  nothing  more,  were  conceded.  But,  if  the 
legal  right  of  suicide  were  once  fully  recognized,  the  matter 
■oald  become  much  simpler ;  for  then  the  entire  responsi- 
bility would  lie  with  the  sick  man.  This  would  be  espe- 
cially valuable  in  cases  where  there  was  a  certainty  of  long 
and  acute  pain,  and  a  probability,  just  short  of  certainty, 
that  the  pain  would  end  in  death. 

"But,  at  any  rate,  would  it  not  be  the  height  of  cruelty 
to  quit  one's  sorrowing  friends  ?  And  is  not  the  state 
boand  to  protect  them  from  such  a  base  desertion  ?  " 
When  conviction  .tor  suicide  involves  loss  of  property  — 
■ben  social  inconveniences  attach  to  the  suicide's  relatives 
—  when  it  if>  popularly  held  that  all  sane  suicides  will  be 
damned, — .when  any  of  these  conditions,  having  but  lately 
ceued  to  exi^t,  has  left  an  afler-glow  of  sentiment  about 
the  tacreduftis  of  life,  —  in  all  such  cases  (as  also  when  the 
nffcrer  has  insured  his  life)  the  friends  are  most  careful  to 
prevent  him  relieving  his  misery  by  a  coup  de  grace  of  any 
tan.  Yet  nothing  is  moro  certain  than  that  it  is  not  by 
tlie  mere  fact  of  the  sick  man's  dying  that  so  much  sym- 
pathy is  aroused ;  for,  after  prolonged  suffering,  the  friends 
■ill  nearly  always  speak  of  death  as  a  merciful  release. 
And  I  suspect  that  among  the  poorer  classes,  unless  the 
sick  man  liappens  to  be  a  pensioner,  the  equivocal  affection 
which  would  wish  him  to  linger  on  in  a^ony  would  give 
way  jret  sooDer  before  the  labor  of  nursing  him."  But, 
be  thu  as  it  may,  we  may  cut  the  matter  short  by  repeat- 
iif  the  substance  of  our  former  question :  Uaa  Uie  state 
any  right  to  forbid  the  sick  man  to  choose  his  own  way  of 
severing  himself  from  his  friends,  when  it  cannot  posubly 
prevent  him  ordering  (as  in  "  Middlemarch ")  even  bis 
nurest  relations  to  keep  out  of  his  sight  ? 

1  will  conclude  my  duties  as  eelfcnosen  counsel  for  eu- 
thanasia by  adverting  to  two  objections  which  have  been 
■fged  by  a  very  able,  and  by  no  means  unfriendly,  critic. 
Ai  1  have  to  repeat  the  first  of  those  objections  from  mem- 
ory, I  will  give  it  entirely  in  my  own  words.  "  Granting 
that  sacb  a  principle  as  that  of  the  absolute  sacredness  of 
life  cannot  be  logically  defended,  it  is  certain  that  the 
ojiioions  and  actions  of  most  men  are  very  little  deter- 
"liaed  by  logic.  Men  are  often  deterred  from  committing 
strocioBS  crimes  by  traditional  sentiments  which  arc  the 
result  Bf  very  complex  associations ;  and  with  these  senti- 
ments and  associations  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle.  Thus, 
Ihe  duty  of  respecting  one's  own  life,  even  in  extreme 
i«e(,  is  a  sort  of  outwork,  by  surrendering  which  we 
uionld  much  imperil  men's  respect  for  each  olher'a  lives ; 
« any  rate,  it  is  safe  policy  to  insist  ou  the  less  obvious 
duty,  for  by  doing  bo  we  obey  the  proverl),  and  take  care  of 
MS  penee."  I  have  already  touched  on  this  subject  in  what 
I  have  said  about  infanticide ;  but,  as  the  objection  is  by 
&r  the  most  serious  that  can  be  urged  against  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's icheme,  I  will  now  consider  it  more  fully.  In  try- 
ug  to  meet  this  difficulty,  the  first  point  that  strikes  one 
j^  that  wu  can  see  but  a  short  distance  into  the  future  of 
'"ftory,  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  rejected  all  reforms  which 
might  lead  to  contingent  and  remote  evils,  no  reform  what- 
evsr  would  be  passed,  and  we  should  be  in  a  state  of 
Chuiese  sUznation.  If  Luther  had  foreseen  all  the  con- 
•equencas  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  he  would,  per- 


haps, never  have  quitted  §U^e.     Not  is  it _„^.„ 

*roa»  and  cowardly  to  refuse  reasonable  concessions,  lest 
they  should  be  followed  by  unreasonable  demands ; 
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oflen,  also,  unsafe.  To  revert  to  the  two  illustrations  that  I 
have  just  employed  — ithere  is  sometimes  a  danger  to  the  for- 
tress in  seeking  to  defend  too  long  an  indefensible  outwork ; 
just  as  there  is  a  danger  in  being  penny-wise.  And,  in  the 
present  instance,  if  the  masses  are  taught  to  regard  a 
proper  respect  for  human  life  as  involving  a  wanton  pro- 
longation of  the  death-agony,  the  logic  may  one  day  prove 
to  be  two-edged,  and  the  association  of  the  ideas  to  be  a 
perilous  one.  Once  more  :  soldiers,  af^r  a  long  and  bloodr 
campaign,  come  home,  not  perhaps  with  their  moral  senti- 
ments much  quickened  or  ennobled,  but  still  without  any 
propensity  to  pillage  or  shoot  their  peaceful  neighbors. 
Why  is  all  this  bloodshed  so  little  demoralizing?  Un- 
doubtedly because  it  has  occurred  in  the  name  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.  Now,  under  the  proposed  scheme, 
the  case  of  doctors,  so  far  as  it  would  ditl'cr  from  the 
case  of  soldiere,  would  differ  from  it  for  the  better.  For 
the  doctors  would  be  acting  under  legal  sanction ;  their 
conduct  in  each  case  would  be  liable  to  public  criticism  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  comparatively  seldom 
that  the;  would  have  to  shorten  life,  and,  when  thfy  did 
shorten  it,  their  motives  would  t>e  the  very  kindest.  In- 
deed, it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  less  harm  would  not 
be  done  both  to  the  doctors  and  to  the  public  by  the  lurmer 
being  allowed  to  grant  the  incurable  sufferer  a,  willing  re- 
lease, than  by  their  looking  passively  on.  and  odea  even 
using  their  skill  to  lengthen  bis  pain.  Will  it  be  said  that 
they  also  use  their  skill  to  relieve  his  pain,  especially  at  the 
last  stage  ?  They  do  so,  oflcn  by  giving  strong  narcotics ; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  when  narcotics,  withheld  before,  are 
given  when  (hero  is  no  longer  any  hope,  it  may  be  surmised 
Uiat  their  probable  effect  will  bo  that  of,  to  say  the  least,  not 
increasing  the  dying  man's  few  remaining  hours.  Need  1 
add,  that,  if  a  doctor,  even  at  an  agonized  patient's  entreaty, 
takes  a  course  likely  to  hasten  death,  he  is  doing  that  for 
which,  under  the  present  law,  he  might  l>e  severely  taken  to 
task;  nay,  that  he  is  hovering  on  the  brink  of  manslaughter, 
if  not  of  something  worse  7  And,  granting  that  human  life 
would  be  much  more  and  much  oflener  curtailed,  if  eutha- 
nasia were  allowed,  than  ig  now  the  case,  is  It  not  yet  pos- 
sible that  there  may  be  less  danger  in  a  considerable  cur- 
tailment, when  legalized  and  exposed  to  public  scrutiny, 
than  in  a  far  smaller  curtailment,  when  brought  about 
irrKgularlr,  and,  as  it  were,  by  stealth  ? 

l^e  other  objection  urged  by  the  same'critic  is  of  less 
consequence.     Speaking  of  euthanasia,  he  says  :  — - 

"  The  only  answer  which  could  be  made  from  the  point  of 
view  of  prmtical  conveniuncf  was  the  extreme  liBbility  to  abuse 
of  such  nower.  Dead  men  lell  no  tales;  and  itwouid  be  un- 
pleasantly easy  for  a  wife  who  wauled  to  cet  rid  of  her  husband, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate  person^  existence,  and  to  set 
□p  the  theory  that  she  had  acted  only  by  the  cxpreHS  desire  of 
the  iavnUd.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  if  such  a 
syiitem  could  be  introduced  with  sufficient  saf^uards,  it  would 
put  an  end  to  a  great  qaantity  of  human  suSering,"  ' 

While  agreeing  cordially  with  this  last  sentence,  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  safeguards  could  be  multiplied  ad 
libitum.  Why  should  not  precautious  be  taken  similar  to 
those  which  are  required  in  order  to  put  a  lunatic  under 
restraint  Y  It  might  be  held  requisite  that  the  doctor 
should  always  be  present  at  the  final  scene :  and,  if  that 
was  not  a  sufficient  safeguard,  the  law  might  provide  that  a 
given  number  of  respectable  persons  (say  nouseholden) 
should  be  witnesses,  including,  perhaps,  some  policeman  or 
magistrate.  Why  should  it  not  be  part  of  the  reci^nized 
duty  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  to  be  present  V  Tiw 
notion  may  seem  whimsical  ;  out  Sir  Thomas  More  sug- 
gests, in  sober  earnest,  that  the  priests,  instead  of  merely 
witnessing  such  acts,  should  actively  encourage  them.  I 
see  that  Mn.  Crawshay  refers  to  the  passage ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  to  be  quoted,  representing  as  it  does  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  men  and  most  devout  of 
Christians.  Unfortunatdy  my  space  compels  me  to  limit 
myself  to  the  most  important  sentence :  — 

When  anv  [Utopian]  is  taken  with  a  lorturing  and  Hnger- 
pain,  so  that  there  is  no  hope,  either  of  recovery  or  eaie,  the 
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pHuu  and  niHgiitrtilei  coms  and  exhort  them,  ihiit  kincc  the/ 
are  nuw  nnabln  to  go  on  with  the  buaifieas  uF  litb,  and  are  be- 
come a  burden  la  tbuTnselvea  and  lo  bH  &baut  them,  v>  that  the/ 
have  roally  onllived  themselves,  ihej  would  no  longer  nouri»li 
•acli  a  rooied  diatem^r,  but  would  choose  rather  lo  die,  aince 
they  cannot  lire  hut  m  much  miierir ;  being  ouured  llial  if  Ihey 


only  reasonably  in  so  doing,  bnt  religiously  and  piously,  becanae 
tbey  rollow  ihe  advieea  ihdt  are  given  them  by  the  prieaia,  who 
fit  the  ezpouDdere  of  the  will  of  Qod  to  thorn." 


BROWH  PAPER  VALENTINES. 

Ahono  the  curious  cuaUimB  obserrable  in  Tarioua  parts 
of  the  kin^^dom  on  the  recumso^e  ot  saints'  daya,  or  the 
anniver^arie!!  ofevunta  possessing  features  of  exceptional 
local  interest,  Cliere  is  one  whii'h,  as  far  as  my  observation 
has  extended,  is  pet-uliar  to  two  or  three  places  in  the  fur- 
tfaermoat  coroer  of  East  Anglia.  I  alluile  to  the  mode  in 
which  Valentine's  Day  —  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  Val- 
entine's Eve  —  is,  and  has  for  centuries  been  observed  In 
Norwich  and  one  or  two  of  the  neighboring  towns  of  Nor- 
folk. In  these  places,  for  some  reason  which  none  of  tlie 
local  authorities  can  assign  with  clearness  or  precision,  it'ii 
oot  the  "  Iburteunlh,"  but  the  eve  of  that  amatory  festival 
which  is  celebrated.  It  is  likewise  a  singular  fact  that  the 
practice  1  am  about  to  describe  Li  not  confined  to  young 
[leraons  of  opposite  sexes,  but  is  universally  indulged  in  by 
youth  and  age  alike.  Indeed,  the  interchanjje  of  courtesies 
which  tlien  takes  place  is  as  applicable  lo  benedict  and 
matron,  ancient  squire  and  budding  demoiselle,  as  thn  more 
familiar  cuMom  ol'  inditing  epistolary  etTusions  on  St.  Valen- 
tine'^  Day  is  restricted  to  maids  and  bachelors. 

Elsewhere  the  curious  items  of  gorgeous  stationery  which 
fill  the  shop-windows  at  least  a  month  before  the  day  they 
are  intended  to  mark,  are  never  permitted  lo  reach  their 
debtinntion  before  the  morning  at  the  fourteenth,  when 
indeed  that  veritable  army  of  martyrs,  the  aaptoi/ii  of  the 
Post  Olfice,  tnust  look  to  it,  for  their  hour  has  come.  But 
in  Noi:fi)lk,  although  the  custom  of  senrling  amatory  verscK, 
with  the  usual  a  'companiments  of  tinsel  and  perfumery, 
hearts  and  arrows,  hyuionea!  lorefaes,  and  winged  but  ill- 
apparelled  little  boys,  who  look  as  though  they  had  been 
stripped  for  the  bath,  and  flown  awa^  t'rota  the  ablutionary 
process  in  disgust,  is  diligently  maintained,  the  so-called 
valentines,  which  occasion  a  serious  annual  demand  on  the 
purses  of  the  community,  consist  of  all  kinds  of  presenls, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  delivered  on  Valentine's  Eve. 

A  cockney,  unaccustomed  to  anything  more  startUnji 
than  the  double  knock  which  announces  the  embossed  and 
•cented  missives  that  deluge  London  on  Valentine's  morn, 
would  be  astounded,  could  be,  the  night  before  St.  Valen- 
tine's D.iy,  be  suddenly  transported  to  the  heart  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Norwich.  Ere  he  could  realize  his  position, 
his  eara  would  be  assailed  by  a  succession  of  extmordlnary 
sounds.  From  every  knocker  on  every  door  in  every  street, 
lane,  and  alley  within  earshot,  his  tympanum  would  be 
subjected  to  a  well-sustained  and  alarming  claraor,  pro- 
duced by  the  wildest  and  most  furious  knocking  to  which 
mortal  nerves  were  ever  subjected.  I  have  lived  long 
enough  and  travelled  far  enough  to  have  heard  a  good  many 
Strange  noises,  but  I  can  conscientiously  aver  that  of  all  the 
horrible  dins  by  which  my  auditory  sense  has  been  put  in 
jeopardy,  I  have  never  listened  to  anything  half  no  distract- 
ing as  this  abominable  discord  of  streetrdoor  summonses.  If 
the  reader  uan  imagine  the  noise  that  would  be  produced 
by  the  simultaneous  clattering  of  ten  thousand  casMnets, 
or  the  sort  of  effect  to  be  anticipated  from  a  monster  chorus, 
in  which  the  only  instrumEnts  employed  should  be  kettle- 
drums and  "  bones,"  he  may  form  a  fiunt  idea  of  this  over- 
powering din.  If  the  cause  had  not  been  previously  ex- 
plained, he  would  either  conclude  that  he  had  been  dropped 
uto  a  district  wholly  inhabited  by  firemen,  all  of  whom 


were  being  knocked  up  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  attend 
a  condagration,  or  he  would  adopt  the  nl[(>mative  convictioti 
thut  the  inhabitants  generally,  having  lust  their  senses,  were 
knocking  at  their  own  and  each  other's  doors  with  the  view 
of  finiling  them  again. 

A  trifling  investigation  would,  however,  acquaint  Ua 
with  the  meaning  of  this  terrible  rapping.  A  curtory  snrtey 
of  one  ol'  the  streets  would  reveal  to  bis  astonished  vision  i 
score  or  so  of  individuals,  some  of  whom  would  be  steallhily 
employed  in  depositing  within  the  recesses  of  a  double  Uh 
of  doorways  an  assortment  of  different-sized  packages,  the 
nearer  inspection  of  which  would  show  that  the  addrtsi 
upon  each  was  supplemented  by  thewords,  "Wiih  Val». 
tine's  love."  Others  would  be  applying  them>elves  lo 
street-door  knockers  with  the  utmost  conceivable  violence; 
while  the  rest  would  either  be  doubling  across  the  stieet 
like  so  many  hunted  hares,  or  cautiously  paring  oot  «l 
niches  and  passages  in  which  they  had  effectt^d  a  temporvr 
concealment.  In  the  case  of  those  who  might  be  t-ngsgea 
in  placing  parcels  on  doorsteps,  the  stranger  would  aatir* 
that,  although  in  some  instances  the  meisengen  might  be 
loaded  with  parcels  all  intended  for  the  same  house,  evcir 
packet  would  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  deposit, 
and  that  as  ao;in  as- it  had  been  laid  upon  the  step,  or  passed 
beneath  the  door  where  the  aperture  was  large  enonA 
to  admit  of  this  mode  ol  delivery,  the  depositor  woulil  apply 
himself  with  a  kind  of  maniacal  vigor  to  the  knocker  for  t 
few  seconds,  and  tlien  dart  ofT,  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carrv  him,  to  some  convenient  hiding-place. 

The  reader  will  probably  suppose  that  proceedings  of 
this  kind  occasion  felonious  practices.  This,  howertr,  ii 
not  the  case ;  lor  even  should  any  evil-minded  persoa 
happen  to  l>e  prowling  about  with  a  view  to  appropristioB 
of  oiher  people's  goods,  his  object  would  be  signslly  frus- 
trated by  the  precautions  taken.  When  a  parcel  has  been 
laid  in  the  destined  recess,  and  the  bearer,  having  tbiiii- 
dered  the  usual  rat-tat,  has  made  off  to  a  place  where  b* 
may  watch,  without  risk  of  detection,  the  result  of  Ml 
embassy,  a  rea-onable  time  is  always  allowed  to  thft 
boftire  Uie  door  is  opened  and  the  valentine  taken  up.  lite 
interval  ia  univrrs.-'fly  allowed  to  as  to  afford  the  mcseengtr 
a  sufficient  period  to  effect  a  eafe  retreat ;  lor,  as  the  nuM 
of  the  donor  is,  by  a  pleasant  sort  of  fiction,  supposed  (obs 
kept  a  profound  secret  firom  the  receiver,  it  is  invsjiaU; 
esteemed  a  point  of  honor  that  the  bearer  should  be  per- 
mitted to  preserve  his  incognito.  Therefore,  wheoeveri 
door  is  opened  in  answer  to  the  noisr  summons  wUrti 
always  accompanies  the  deposit  of  a  valentine,  the  peraoo 
who  answers  the  ktio. k,  instead  of  looking  to  the  fronta 
see  who  demands  admittance,  costs  his  eyes  In  a  downvtid 
direction  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  expected  parcel,  »M 
having  possessed  himself  of  this  be  immediately  closes  tht 
door,  and  retires  within  to  await  another  call.  Jleanwhw 
the  messenger  has  satisfied  himself  that  his  errand  has  had 
a  successful  termination,  and  forthwith  he  emergesfroa 
his  sanctuary  to  repeat,  as  occasion  offers  and  as  his  in- 
structioTis  enjoin,  the  performance  he  has  just  goo* 
through.  . 

As  a  rale,  the  valentine  consists  of  some  toy  or  trinket 
which  can  be  displayed  upon  the  mantel-shelf  or  toilet 
table,  or  worn  as  an  arti  le  of  personal  adornment;  bati> 
frequently  assumes  a  totally  different  character,  ""d  ■ 
considered  quite  as  appropriate  to  the  object  intended, 
whether  it  take  the  form  of  a  pair  of  car-rings  or  a  chert* 
drawers.  I  have  known  such  things  as  a  cask  of  beer, s 
box  of  clay  pipes,  a  hamper  of  game,  a  sack  of  potstoefc 
a  case  of  wine,  and  a  package  of  hardware  forwarded  m 
valentines,  and  left  at  their  several  addresses  without  tM 
slightest  clue  to  the  name  of  the  sender  being  at  the  time 
obtainable.  In  one  case  a  lady  friend  of  mine  received  tli* 
very  acceptable  gift  of  a  magnificent  piano,  delivered  "W 
a  strict  observance  of  the  neceasarr  mystery.  Even  tw 
humblest  denizen  of  the  poorest  district  would  deem  i> 
an  unaccountable  circumstance  if  the  night  should  pM* 
without  its  proper  quota  of  the  accustomed  valenliiiesi 
and,  knowing  how  universal  the  custom  ia,  I  do  '"'' fj? 
the  man  who  hold*  n  low  «  place  in  the  atfeen  w  '* 
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uqnainloDL-e  w  to  be  altogether  unremeiiibenHl  on  VkIcd- 

Ofcourte  in  the  license  always  tAken,  both  in  the  choice 
oT  presents  aad  in  the  opportunities  aflbnled  by  the  recur- 
rence of  the  presentation  season  fijr  indulgence  of  Jocular 
propensities,  hII  sorts  of  humorous  invkf-  are  played  upon 
unsuspecting  citizens.  The  mildest  form  of  jolce  practised 
on  tliese  ovuiuions  is  that  of  the  runawsy  knoL'k,  which  is 
often  ^ircn  by  the  casual  panser-by  as  a  kindof  fillip  to  the 
ftppetttes  of  expectant  houricholdvrs,  and  is  almost  invari- 
ahlj  added  as  the  parting  salute  of  the  individual  who  has 
previously  been  engaged  in  the  deposit  of  genuine  valen- 
tines. Another  kind  of  practical  Joke  is  that  in  which  a 
dummy  parcel  is'attached  to  a  piece  of  string,  and  then 
•uddenly  pulled  away  at  the  very  moment  the  eager  hand 
of  the  would-be  recipient  is  put  )orth  to  clutch  it. 

Sometimes,  again,  a  box  enclosinz  nothing  of  gre.nter 
mlue  than  a  few  stones  or  some  sliovelfulB  of  earth  is  care- 
fully secured  and  forwarded  to  the  intended  victim,  whore 
delight  when  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  at  the  contents 
may  bo  readily  imagined.  Another  chape  in  which  the 
humorist  is  fond  of  entrapping  the  unwary,  is  the  eoclosure 
within  a  Urge  number  of  separate  coverings  of  some  com- 
paratively worthless  article,  such  ai  an  orange,  a  chestnut, 
or  even  an  empty  pilUbox.  In  this  case  each  of  the 
«rrappt;rs  is  leparHtely  tied  and  sealed,  and  duly  labelled 
■wiih  some  appropriate  morsel  of  waggish  chaff,  the  amount 
of  fun  to  l>e  extracted  from  the  success  of  the  hoax  bearing 
A  relative  proportion  to  the  number  of  envelopes,  the 
Ingenuity  ol  their  fastenings,  and  the  amount  ut  nit  dis- 
played in  the  written  sarcasms.  Often,  too,  the  "  sell "  is 
put  upon  a  wider  and  more  daring  footing,  and  I  have 
even  heard  of  a  defiant  and  defaulting;  icnant  forwarding 
to  bis  Inndlonl,  after  a  successful  moonlight  flit,  the  key  of 
the  abandoned  domicile.  Nay,  beyond  this,  I  am  told  that 
OB  one  occa»on  a  baby  in  long  ctoihus  was  left  at  the  door 
of  its  reputed  father,  witb  a  ticket  on  the  shawl  in  which 
it  was  wrapped,  announcing  that  it  was  sent  "  with  Valen- 
tine's love." 

It  would  be  dilHcult  to  form  even  an  approximate  con- 
jecture as  to  the  amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
articles  presented  in  the  manner  [  have  indicated.  All  I 
know  ]a  that  it  must  be  very  considerable,  inasmuch  as  the 
tnAe  ill  valentines  is  brbkly  carried  on  for  weeks  prior  to 
tlie  anspicious  day.  Upon  the  two  or  three  days  immedi- 
ately antecedent  to  the  eventful  evening,  the  shops  of  the 
valentine  vendors  are  a  sight  to  behold,  l^ng  before  the 
arrival  of  the  interesting  annivennry,  the  few  tradesmen 
whose  basinera  happens  to  lie  in  children's  toys  are  obliged 
to  double  their  ordinary  stocks,  and  the  windows  of  the 
jewellers  and  dealers  in  fancy  gixxls  are  fairly  ablaze  with 
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even  the  linen-drapers  take  advantage  of  the  ^neral  de- 
mand for  knick-knacks,  by  setting  out  the  major  portions' 
of  iheir  shop  fronts  and  show-rooms  with  motley  colleetions 
of  attractive  bijou-ware.  Woe  betide  the  unfortunate 
paterfamilias  who  neglects  to  lay  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  coveted  varieties  ready  for  ilistribution  on  Valentine's 
Evel  liorely,  alio,  will  it  fare  with  the  luckless  wight  who, 
having  accepted  the  fetters  of  Cupid,  omits  this  opportunity 
of  propitiating  his  fair  enslaver  by  the  sacrificial  ofTrringa 
with  which  every  votary  is  expected  to  approach  the  altar 
of  Hymen. 

Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Christmas,  there  is  no 
festival  throughout  the  year  which 'is  invested  with  half 
the  interest  belonging  to  this  cherished  anniversary.  I 
have  already  endeavored  to  describe  the  out-door  aspect 
<tf  the  spectacle  to  be  witnessed  on  Valentino's  Eve ;  but 
this  is  a  mere  notliing  to  what  goes  on  within  doors.  In 
every  house  Uw  family  assemble  round  the  cheery  hearth, 
awaiting;  in  eager  and  joyous  anticipation  the  mysterious 
■knockings  which  tell  of  long-expceled  gifts.  Darkness 
being  all  that  is  needed  to  enable  the  niod  saint's  deputy 
to  make  his  noisy  round,  the  shutters  have  scarcely  been 
MCnred,  and  tHe  evening  taper  lighted,  ere  a  terrific  hang- 


ing at  the  door  announces  valentine  number  one.  Peihapa 
it  is  a  pair  of  embroidered  slippers  forthe  master  of  the 
house,  a  brooch  or  a  bracelet  lor  his  better  half,  a  box  of 
best  "six-and-lhrcc-quarters"  for  Miss  Matilda,  or  a  fish- 
ing-rod for  Master  Tom ;  and  great  is  the  excitement 
which  pervadc-s  the  little  circle  while  the  i  ontents  of  the 

Ccel  are  bein"  brought  to  light  Scarcely  has  the  string 
n  cut,  and  the  brown  paper  covering  removed,  than  a 
further  appeal  to  the  knocker,  accompanied  probably  by  a 
violent  pull  at  ihe  bull,  announces  (be  arrival  of  a  huge 
packing-case,  nailed  and  corded  with  the  most  irrilRtinii 
regard  far  the  safety  of  its  contents,  and  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  desirable  miscellanea.  Next  conies  a  hamper 
loaded  with  creature  comforts,  and  this  is  followed  at  brief 
intervals  by  a  succession  of  smaller  puckages,  some  con- 
taining naught  but  illusive  wrappers  enclosing  articles  of » 
worthless  kind,  while  others  are  well  stored  with  handsome 
presents,  discriminatingly  adapted  to  Ihe  wants  and  wishes 
of  ihu  several  individuals  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

Every  now  and  then  the  course  of  proceeding  is  varied 
by  a  runaway  knoik,  or  a  deceptive  packet  which  is  rudely 
jerked  away  as  the  hand  is  put  forward  to  raise  it,  and 
then  there  is  a  laugh  from  tne  bidden  tormentor,  and  a 
shout  of  merriment  from  the  indoor  circle  to  whom  the 
hoax  is  explained.  As  the  packages  are  opened,  their 
contents  are  laid  upon  the  table  for  general  inspection,  and 
there  they  are  allowed  to  remain  Tor  a  day  or  two,  until 
they  have  been  examined  by  the  numerous  visiitors  who 
never  fail  to  drop  in  for  the  purpoie  of  feeing  bow  their 
friends  have  fared.  Ihe  result  is  that  in  an  almost  in- 
credibly brief  space  of  time  the  names  of  the  various  donon 
are  correctly  arrived  nt,  either  by  a  process  of  shrewd  and 
unchallenged  guessing,  or  by  the  candid  avowals  of  the 
givers  themselves.  For  although,  as  I  have  stated,  it  is 
the  custom  to  preserve  at  the  outset  an  air  of  mysler}-  as  to 
the  origin  of  every  valentine,  there  are  scores  of  wsyi  in 
which  the  sender  may  be  traced,  and  I  have  never  known 
a  case  in  which  the  secret  was  very  long  maintained. 
Indeed,  so  speedily  are  the  anonymous  bencl'actori  tracked 
to  their  several  places  of  concealment,  that  it  is  cunlomary 
for  a  day  to  be  specially  set  apart  (or  the  dispatch  of  return 
valentines,  in  cases  where  those  who  have  been  senders  on 
the  eve  of  the  fourteenth  have  not  in  the  usual  course  re- 
ceived the  expected  quiil  pro  quo. 

I  have  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  get  at  the  origin  of 
this  singular  and,  I  may  add,  excellent  custom,  as  well  ai 
the  reasons  for  conlining  it  to  so  limited  a  locality.  From 
all  I  have  been  enabled  to  learn,  the  practice  has  existed 
in  the  places  1  have  named  from  time  immemorial.  Why 
it  is  still  maintained,  is  a  question  to  which  the  trades- 
people who  make  so  rich  a  harvest  by  its  perpetuation  may 
afford  an  answer.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  originatlv 
the  custom  had  no  connection  with  Sl  Valentine  at  all, 
but  that  the  giving  and  receiving  of  presents  on  the  13th 
of  February  was  a  totally  dillercnt  ceremonial  from  that 
which  is  epistolarily  gone  through  on  the  following  day, 
and  that  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  in  conBe<[uence  of 
the  more  general  practice  which  prevsils  on  Valentine's 
Day,  the  gifts  interchanged  on  Valentine's  Eve  obtained 
the  name  that  is  also  bestowed  on  the  love-missivea  ol'  the 
succeeding  morning. 

.On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  the  custom  arose 
out  of  the  practices  which  prevail,  with  many  differences, 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  as  it  was  deemed 
an  essential  part  of  the  business  that  the  recipient  should 
not  know  by  whom  a  valentine  was  sent,  the  ni;>bt  pre- 
ceding St.  Valentine's  Day  was  chosen  as  the  fittest  time 
for  the  delivery  of  the  gift.  But  even  if  this  suggestion  be 
correct,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  object  of  the  valentine  has  been  diverted  Irom  what  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  ancient  times.  Pepys,  in  hia 
"  Diary,"  notices  the  custom  of  making  gifts  on  Valentine's 
Day  —  not,  be  it  remembered,  on  Valentine')  Ece.  Writ- 
in)[  in  tlie  year  1S67,  this  quaint  old  recorder  of  seven- 
teenth century  odds  and  ends  says,  in  allusion  to  Mrs. 
Stewart's  jewels:  "The  Duke  of  York,  being  once  her 
Talentine,  did  give  her  a  jewel  of  about  ti^  hundred 
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poundB,  and.  my  Lord  Mandeville.  ber  valentine  or  this 
year,  a  ring  of  about  three  hundred  pounds."  In  the  Feb- 
ruary of  the  following  ijear,  Fepyi  relates  how  "  hi>  wife 
ihowed  him  aiiion<;  her  jewels  a  ring  she  had  received  as 
her  valenUne'a  gift  that  year  — a  Turkey  itone  set  with 
diamoikU." 


A  BRAZILIAN  MARKET  AT  SUNRISE. 

HosNiNO  it)  Brazil  —  a  bright,  clear,  winter  mTrning  in 
the  begiuninij  of  June.  At  my  feet,  &>  I  stand  on  the  ter- 
race oltlie  Castle  Uill  at  Rio,  the  silent  city  lies  outspread 
Lka  a  map,  and  from  the  encireling  mountains  the  morning 
milts  roil  oB'  like  the  smoke  of  a  battle,  as  peak  atier  peat 
catches  the  broadening  sunlight,  till  all  above  and  bulow  is 
one  blaie  of  glory.  And  then,  all  in  a  moment,  the  grand 
features  of  the  scene  start  into  life  ;  the  boundless  expanse 
of  the  smooth,  sunlit  bay,  where  all  the  navies  of  the  world 
might  ride  at  anchor;  the  purple' islets  that  stud  its  glittci- 
iog  surface,  and  the  forest  of  masts  which  brisllts  in  front 
of  the  town  ;  the  ^ay  scowling  fortresses,  and  dainty  lit- 
tle villas,  dotted  like  chessmen  along  the  further  shore  ; 
the  grand  outline  of  the  Serra  doi  tirgoas '  looming  upon 
the  northern  horizon  ;  the  vast  ring  of  purple  mountains, 
rising  starkly  up  thousands  of  feet  agninst  the  lustrous  sky,' 
conspicuous  among  which  stand  the  spear-pointed  crest  of 
Pedro  Bonito  and  the  mighty  ridge  of  tho  Corcovado ;  the 
wilderness  of  broad  white  streets,  and  waving  woods,  and 
tracened  church- towers,  and  smooth  green  bill-sides,  and 
terraced  gardens,  and  frowning  rocks,  and,  far  to  the  east^ 
ward,  the  vast  black  coneof  the  famous  "Suaar-loaf"  (the 
Matterhoru  of  Brazil),  to  the  roughness  of  whose  granite 
surface  my  gashed  fingers  still  bear  woeful  lestimony. 

As  y^l,  even  in  this  land  of  early  rising,  tho  great  city  is 
very  silent  and  unpeopled ;  but  amid  the  universal  stillness 
there  is  an  appearance  of  bustle  in  one  spot  —  the  strip  of 
neutral  Eround  lying  between  the  harbor  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  Rua  Direita,  the  Oxford  Street  of  Rio  do  Janeiro.  I 
instantly  I'ecollect  the  whereabouts  of  the  great  market,  and 
recollect,  too,  that  I  have  hitherto  given  it  only  a  hasty 
glance  in  passing,  and  that  now  is  the  time  tn  atone  for  my 
ueglect  No  sooner  said  than  done;  I  descend  the  Castle 
Hill  by  a  series  of  tiying  leaps  from  point  to  point,  lo  the 
manifest  amusement  of  the  mulatto  washerwomen  who  are 
drying  their  linen  upon  the  surrounding  bushes,  traverse  a 
net-work  of  narrow,  dingy,  ill-paved  alleys,  the  very  si"ht 
of  which  carries  me  back  at  once  to  Damascus  and  Jerusa- 
lem,  and  emerge  upon  the  broad  white  wilderness  of  the 
Largo  do  Pauo,  with  the  tall  candclabra-ljke  towers  of  the 
great  church  on  my  left,  the  long  low  front  of  the  quiet 
Itltle  palace  on  my  right,  and  in  the  foreground  a  handful 
of  Boldiers  on  parade,  black  men  and  white  men  alternating 
ID  the  ranks  like  a  half-finished  game  of  chess. 

Abutting  upon  the  further  comer  of  the  square  is  a  deep 
quadrangular  basin,  forming  one  of  three  great  landing- 
places  of  the  town  ;  and  along  two  sides  of  tliis  basin  runs 
a  huge  vaulted  piazza,  the  luws  of  stalls  in  front  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  Babel  of  mingled  sounds  which  is  already 
issuing  from  within,  proclaim  it  to  be  the  great  public  ma:- 
ket  ol  the  capital,  kalting  at  the  comer,  I  take  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  whole  panorama ;  and  am  fain  to  confess  to 
myself  that,  despite  my  previous  admiration  of  the  Stam- 
boul  bazaar  at  Constantinople,  the  Arab  market  in  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  "  Goslinni  Dvor  "  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  tableau 
now  before  me  may  safely  bear  comparison  with  either, 
truiu  suchas  Co.ent  Garden  never  dreamed  of— pyra- 
mids of  fresh  fish,  glittering  like  silver  in  the  broadenin- 
sunshine  — hve  stock  in  all  gradations,  from  the  bristly 
forest-hog  to  the  rainbow-plumaged  toucan  — a  ceaseless 
clatter  ol  sticks  and  baskets,  an  incessant  buzz  of  chaffer- 
ing in  half  the  tongues  of  Europe  —  human  curiosities  of 
every  compleiion,  from  tho  delicate  meizo-tinto  of  a  round 
of  buttered  toast  to  the  glossy  undiluted  blackness  of  a 
newly-cleaned  boot,  and  arrayed  in  every  variety  of  cos- 


tume,  from  a  frilled  shirt  to  nothing  at  all  —  and,  in  the 
background,  the  clear  glassy  water,  and  the  tail  slenda 
palms  of  the  Isle  of  Cobras,  such  it  the  mis  en  sctihr. 

Having  taken  in  the  general  effect  of  the  great  medl«y, 
I  begin  to  survey  it  in  detail.  To  my  right  lies  a  browl 
flat  board  heaped  with  the  daintiest  of  native  fi»h ;  the  las- 
cious  "  camarao,"  or  giant  prawn,  longer  and  thicker  thaa 
a  man's  middle  finger ;  the  tasty  flat-fi^,  slipping  over  eicb 
other  like  packs  of  cards ;  the  leathern"  bacalhao"  (smoked 
salt  fish),  lookinn;  very  much  like  a  rolled-up  copy-boi^  ; 
the  square-headed  turbot,  and  the  jolly  corpulent  garoupa,  a 
true  alderman  of  the  sea.  But  among  all  (liose,  like  a  pri- 
Tateer  amid  a  convoy  of  merchantmen,  figure  formidablj 
the  forked  tail,  the  under-hung  jaw,  the  huge  dagger-like 
back-fin,  of  my  old  acquaintance  tho  shark.  Young  shark 
is  a  delicacy  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  so,  apparendy, 
thinks  tlie  portly  Urazilian  housekeeper  at  my  elbow  (widi 
a  bunch  of  keys  at  her  girdle  which  might  have  suited 
Bluebeard  himself)  who  is  chaffering  keenly  for  the  iil^ 
omened  fish,  which  she  at  length  succeeds  in  obtaining  — 
amid  terrible  protestations  and  appeals  to  the  saints  on  the 
part  of  the  salesman  — at  little  more  than  twe>ity-five  per 
cent  above  its  market  value.  As  her  little  black  hencboiaB 
marches  off  with  his  prize.  1  tiethink  myself  of  the  old  Vitn, 
Indian  story  of  the  negro  who,  being  reproved  for  break- 
faiiting  upon  such  a  notorious  feeder  on  dead  bodies  as  the 
Jamaica  land-crab,  answered  with  a  grin,  "  Ah,  massa  I 
land-crab  eat  black  man  —  nebber  mind,  black  man  eU 
hel" 

To  my  lefl,  again,'  sprawls  a  stalwart  negro  hoatmao, 
with  hti  bare  aod  brawny  limbs  lazily  tiutstri'tched  in  ihe 
sunshine,  drinking  off  the  smoking  coffee  which  has  jnM 
been  poured  out  for  him  by  a  shrivelled  old  mulatto  wodib 
who  is  sitting  over  a  file  of  cracked  cups,  and  a  bstiered 
metal  coffee-pot,  at  the  cornerof  the  piazza.  In  the  black's 
half-shut  eyes,  and  the  intense  relish  with  which  ho  smacks 
his  blubber  lips  over  the  thick  black  decoction,  you  may 
read  the  fulness  of  enjoyment  after  labor.  He  has  been  up 
all  night,  ferrying  off  passengers  to  that  big  steamer  j'onder 
behind  the  island,  nbich  will  eiul  for  England  in  another 
hour;  and  he  is  now  taking  his  morning  coffee  previous  to 
lying  down  for  a  good  long  nap  on  the  warm,  smooth  pave- 
ment of the  quay- 

FaHher  on,  as  1  penetrate  deeper  into  the  chaos,  appears 
a  goodly  store  of  native  vegetables,  whose  very  names  arc 
strange  to  a  European  ear ;  the  plump  smoolh-cheeked 
abacato,  looking  like  a  pear  and  tasting  like  a  vanilla  ice: 
the  delicious  diabo,.  a  cross  between  artichoke  and  vege- 
table marrow,  meriting  a  better  name  than  its  Bra- 
zilian one,  which  means,  literally,  "devil  j"  the  huge 
knobby  yam,  wearing  a  shillelab-like  appearance,  whi^ 
draws  a  grin  of  friendly  recognition  from  a  pitasing  Iriah- 
mau  ;  the  mamao,  a  kind  of  expurgated  ginger,  with  all  tb- 
richness  and  none  of  the  burning  strength ;  and  others  be- 
sides, too  many  \a  name.  Mingkd  with  these  are  numbers 
of  old  acquaintances — the  furry  cocoa-nut,  the  raund- 
waislcoated  melon,  the  red-coated  tomato,  the  sleek  Tan' 
geriiie  orange,  the  writhing  cucumber,  and  the  odaroll^ 
garlic — a  catalogue  that  might  have  tasked  Homer  hiir- 
self.  For  these  there  is  a  brisk  demand ;  and  the  whirl  oi 
black  faces  and  white  jackets,  gaping  bags  and  liuge  tub-lik>' 
baskets,  together  with  the  shrill  cackle  of  bargaining  that 
resounds  on  every  side,  are  enough  to  make  one's  head 
reel.  To  the  right,  two  basket-bearers  have  just  come  tntc 
collision  and  upset  their  loads,  the  vegetables  rolling  off  in 
every  direction  with  an  eager,  joyful  alacrity,  as  it  rejoic- 
ing at  their  escape,  while  uie  injured  Sambos  shriek  and 
caper  amid  the  ruin  like  a  couple  of  lunatic  sweeps.  To 
the  left,  an  old  woman  and  her  stall  capsize  simultaneously. 
and  the  poor  creature  squeals  pitcouslv  beneath  an  a*a- 
lancho  ot  yams  and  water-melons,  amid  roars  of  laughter 
from  the  unsympathetic  bystanders.  Louder  and  louder 
grows  the  uproar,  as  fresh  arrivals  pour  in  every  minute  ( 
ill,  at  length,  finding  myself  in  constant  peril  of  being  ' 
itruek  deaf  and  crushed  to  pieces  at  one  and  (he  same  ino- 
nent,  I  am  fain  to  beat  a  retreat  to  the  other  aide  of  tbs 
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But  in  thu  cue,  &s  in  most  others  of  the  kind,  it  ii  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  Gre.  I  have  barely  changed  my 
place,  when  1  become  aware  that  the  din  and  slioiiting  of 
the  human  occupants  are  suddenly  reinrurced  by  a  miagled 
clamor  oE  (creaming,  chattering,  grunting,  cackltn};,  and 
hovliog,  as  though  all  the  menagerici  upon  earth  bad 
broken  loose  at  once.  I  have  camped  in  a  tropica!  forest 
too  oflen  not  to  recognize  in8lantani»)U«ly  the  various  com- 

Cneiits  of  the  music  ;  and  the  diSereot  choristera,  when  I 
ve  time  to  inspect  them,  make  a  very  picturesque  show. 
Here  is  a  very  woebegone-looking  "  lion  monkey,"  blending 
his  plaintive  little  pipe  with  the  deeper  boirl  of  his  gaunt, 
black,  long-armed  neighbor.  Overhead,  a  row  of  parro- 
qaets  are  screeching  and  chattering,  as  only  Brazilian  par- 
ro^uets  can  screech  and  chatter ;  while  three  or  four  big, 
•enous- looking  gray  parrots,  in  a  separate  cage  hard  by, 
are  watehing  them  with  an  air  of  grave  disapproval,  and 
ever  and  anon  interpolating  a  deep,  noarse  scream,  as  if  in 

Ctest  against  the  misbehavior  of  their  congenera.  A 
e  further  on,  a  colony  of  ducka,'  indignant  at  seeing  the- 
turkeys  next  door  led  before  them,  are  remonstrating  with 
a  loudness  and  fluency  worthy  of  a  Hyde  Park  mceling ; 
while  the  deep  grunts  of  a  pa^iarchal  "  porco  do  mato,"  or 
wild  pig,  whose  small,  deep-set,  cunning  eye  looks  sideways 
at  me  through  a  turcst  of  black  bristles,  form  a  bass  to  their 
clamorous  treble.  Far  away  at  the  end  of  the  line,  a  group 
of  magniliuent  toucaos,  in  all  the  spleniioi' of  their  gor- 
geous plumage,  sit  in  stem  silence,  like  the  doomed  sena- 
tors of  Itome  amid  the  army  of  Brennus  —  awaiting  death 
with  a  firmness  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  For  in  this  land 
of  strange  dishes,  where  monkey-soup  replaces  julienne,  and 
where  parrots  are  made  into  pies  instead  of  pets,  neither 
fur  nor  feathers  can  long  ramain  unscathed. 

If  there  are  fewer  purchasers  on  this  side  of  the  market, 
there  are  more  spectators ;  and  the  blending  of  all  nation- 
alities is  in  ilseli  a  sufficiently  curious  sight.  Lean,  volu- 
ble Frenchmen,  sallow  Spaniards,  and  litbe.  black-haired 
Portuguese ;  guant,  high-cheeked,  keen-eyed  Yankees ; 
brawny  Englbfb  sailors,  Looking  around  them  with  that  air 
of  grand,  indulgent  contempt  characteristic  of. the  true 
Briton  when  among  those  unfortunatea  whom  an  inscru- 
table Providence  has  condemned  to  be  foreigners ;  and, 
every  here  and  there,  a  sturdy,  fresh-colored,  helpful  look- 
ing man  with  the  light  hair  and  clear  blue  eye  of  the 
Fatherland  —  one  of  those  firm,  patient,  indomitable  fel- 
lows who  are  silently  transforming  the  interior  of  Itraztl,' 
Bad  annexing  large  tracts  of  uncleared  forest,  with  the 
•ame  vigor  and  dexterity  wherewitli  their  great  leader  re- 
moved his  neighbor's  landmark  two  years  ago. 

As  the  morning  wears  on,  other  hahitu^s  begin  to  ap- 
pear: sallow,  nerveless  men  in  white  tunics,  looking  very 
mucli  like  cigars  wrapped  in  paperi  pudding-faced  boys, 
•track  with  temporary  paraly sis  by  the  tightness  of  their 
ODnentionables ;  fat  officers,  whose  projecting  swords  are 
mg^tive  of  a  skewer  run  through  an  over-twiled  turkey ; 
ftMionable  belles  blossoming  into  the  extreme  plainness 
of  joath,  and  portly  matrons  rife  with  all  the  mature  ugli- 
ness of  middle  age.  In  moving  aside  to  let  the  threng 
pass,  I  come  suddenly  upon  a  knot  of  mulatto  coster- mongers 
with  their  baskets  t>eside  them,  breakfasting  in  common 
from  a  huge  bowl  of  black  beans,  thp  cost  of  the  meal  being 
dialked  upon  a  little  slate  which  hangs  above  the  board. 
The  sight  naturally  reminds  me  of  my  own  breakfast, 
and,  referring  to  my  watch,  I  am  amazed  to  find  that  it 
is  tdready  past  nine  o'clock,  and  not  at  all  amazed  to  find 
that  I  am  getting  very  hungry. 

"  Pick  me  out  something  good,  for  I've  got  a  horse's  ap- 
petite this  morning,"  remark  I,  half  an  hour  later,  to  the 
smart  little  Londoner  whom  I  have  chosen  from  the  hotel 
staff  aa  my  especial  attendant. 

"  Well,  then,  sir,"  responds  the  expatriated  Sam  Weller, 
i^ing  this  tempting  chance  of  a  bon-mot, "  ain't  my  givin' 
70a  thin  'ere  bill  o'  fare  somethin'  like  puttin*  the  carta 
afbre  the  'orte  ?  " 
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It  is  a  common  mistake  of  persons  not  accustomed  to 
write  hooka,  that  when  they  publiah  the  "  Memoirs  "  of  a 
departed  friend,  or  "  Recollections  "  describing  their  own 
life,  they  dilate  upon  what  is  either  of  small  importance  or 
a  subject  on  which  they  are  incompetent  to  judge,  and  slur 
over  other  matters  which  have  a  considerable  interest.  If 
Lady  Clementina  Davies,  in  her  amusing  "Recollections 
of  Society,"  had  stuck  to  the  topic  of  fashion,  ehe  would 
have  given  ua  a  most  agreeable  if  ephemeral  volume, 
whereas  since  she  has  also  favored  us  with  her  views  upon 
politics,  and  narrations  of  public  events  which  have  been 
already  dcacribed  by  other  pens,  she  has  given  us  two,  of 
which  one  is  one  too  many.  Her  ladyship  as  far  as  we  can 
understand  her  rather  abstruse  genealogy,  was  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Maurice  Drumraond,  the  youngest  son  of  James, 
third  Earl,  Duke  of  Melfort.  The  earls  were  created  by 
James  II.  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  in  his  retire- 
ment at  St.  Germain  ;  and  aficr  his  abdication  (in  1695), 
when  he  had  still  less,  he  seems  to  have  created  the  dukes. 
But  notwithstanding  these  somewhat  shaky  antecedents, 
the  title  of  earl  was  confirmed  by  the  British  Parliament 
to  the  Drummond  family  in  ItiSS,  in  the  person  of  our  au- 
thoress's brother,  while  she  herself  was  permitted  by  royal 
mandate  to  he  called  Lady  Clementina.  Her  ladyaliip  was 
bom  in  the  chateau  of  St.  Germain,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  first  French  Republic,  and  in  one  of  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments which  her  family  had  occupied  in  that  palace  for  a 
hundred  years.  "  Tbe  coverlet  on  my  grandmother's  bed 
was,  I  remember,  of  splendid  red  brocade,  embroidered 
most  richly  in  gold  witn  tbe  royal  arms  of  England ;  for 
it  had  served  as  the  covering  of  the  horse  on  which  Prince 
Charles  Edward  rode  at  the  battle  of  Culloden  ;  and  I  may 
here  mention,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  that  nnCortunate  prince 
wore  on  that  occasion  the  Drummond,  and  not  the  Stuart 
tartan."  In  the  pentangular  fosw  were  many  fine  carp, 
tame,  and  so  old,  that  one  bore  in  hia  gills  a  silver  ring 
which  proved  him  to  be  over  two  hundred  years  of  age ;  for 
these  riOKS  were  inscribed  with  tbe  dnte  of  insertion,  as 
well  as  with  the  name  of' the  particular  courtier  who  had 
placed  them  on  the  fish. 

In  ISOO,  tbe  family  removed  to  England,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  Edinburgh,  where  our  authoress  was  put  to 
school.  While  there,  she  saw  Sir  Humphry  Davy  en- 
throned by  some  admiHng  ladies,  and  a  laurel  crown  placed 
on  his  head  by  Mrs.  Apreece,  whom  he  afVrwards  married. 
At  fifteen  years  old,  Lady  Clementina  began  to  go  "  into 
society,"  and  commenced  with  visiting,  in  company  with 
her  brother,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  then  rcaident  at  IIoli  rood. 
He  was  at  that  time  surrounded  by  quite  a  little  court  of 
French  em ijrr^,  but  had  little  tajte  for  enjoyment,  since 
he  had  so  lately  loat  '■  Madame  de  Polastron,  the  one 
woman  he  had  loved  ao  well,  that  by  the  side  of  her  death- 
bed be  declared  to  her  confessor  that  ihe  should  never 
have  a  successor  in  his  afiectiona."  Edinburgh  had  other 
materials  for  gavety  at  that  time,  however,  more  native 
than  French  princes.  Catalani,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  and  Johu  Kembte,  were  all  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
north  at  that  period,  and  with  the  two  last  our  author- 
ess and  her  family  were  well  acquainted.  "  My  father, 
who  had  acted  with  Uarie  Antoinette  at  Trianon  "  (how 
wide  a  gap  of  years  is  bridged  over  in  that  fact  I),  "  was 
charmed  with  them  ; "  and  the  more  so  because  they  spoke 
tbe  French  tongue  iu  great  perfection.  When  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  acted,  every  box  and  seat  at  the  theatre  was  of  course 
secured  lon^  beforehand  ;  hut,  even  with  that  precaution,' 
our  young  lady  nearly  missed  the  treat,  on  account  of  the 
deep  snow  which  made  all  wheeled  conveyancti  useless.  A 
sedan-chair  was  indeed  with  difficulty  procured,  hut  with 
onlyonc  available  porter;  and  hadnotherowncouain  kindly 
supplied  the  place  of  bis  fellow,  she  would  have  had  to 
stay  at  home.  "  As  we  entered  tbe  theatre  the  first  piece 
was  just  beginning,  and  it  was 'The  Gamester,'  with  Mrs. 
Siddona  as  the  heroine.  Frrvionsly,  when  1  had  met  her 
at  the  house  of  Lady  Drommond,  I  had  though^  her  any- 
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thin^  but  jFoung,  and  much  too  stout  to  be  elegant,  although 
Dotbing  could  ilepHve  her  of  that  inimitublu  grace,  that 
eaiy  pose,  the  idea  of  which  is  best  portrayed  \a  Sir  Joshua 
Bcynolda'  celebrated  picture  of  ber  as  '  The  Tragic  Muee.' 
But  when  I  law  her  on  the  staee,  I  forgot  her  age,  I  forgot 
ber  size,  I  forgot  cveo  that  the  bero  of  the  piece  in  which 
■hewaaactinc  was  her  own  son,  Henry  Siddona.  Sjiell- 
bound,  I  watJbed  her  every  movement,  and  the  only  tiling 
real  lo  me  seemed  the  agonizing  drama  which  was  proceed- 
ing on  tho  stage  ;  and  when  at  last  the  gamester  was 
carried  in  apparently  lifeless,  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  Mrs. 
Beverley,  in  nn  attitude  of  terror,  of  which  no  words  can 
convey  an  idea,  fell  down  on  her  knees  before  him,  then 
felt  for  the  beatlnij^  of  his  heart,  and  at  last,  with  one  pierc- 
ing shriek,  exelaimed,  '  He  U  dead  I '  I  screamed  Coo." 

Sixty  years  ago,  our  authoress  made  ber  rfeftu/ on  the 
18th  of  Junuary  at  what  was  called  "  the  Queen's  Assem- 
bly," and  when  Lady  Buchan  was  the  representative  of 
ber  Majesty.  Her  viceregal  husband  used  to  boast  that 
he  was  the  oldest  man  in  the  town,  "  fori  never  sleep  more 
than  five  hours,  and  I  have  never  had  one  hour's  illness  ; 
anrt  when  I  calculate  the  time  most  people  spend  in  sleep- 
ing and  being  ill,  the  balance  mukes  me  a  centenarian  at 
least."  About  the  same  period,  Waller  Scott  taught  her 
to  play  chcs«.  "Never  can  I  forget  bis  kind  but  somewhat 
buMvy-featured  countenance,  nor  the  sound  of  his  friendly 
voice  with  its  broad  Scotch  accent."  At  that  time  society 
in  Edinburgh  must  have  been  rather  used  to  "  shocks,"  for 
we  h^ve  a  detailed  account  of  how  a  widower  ran  away 
with  his  friend's  wife,  because  she  reminded  him  so  of  his 
own  dear  departed ;  and  how  a  lady  of  good  family  and 
fortune,  with  the  connivance  of  a  Scotch  peer,  was  within 
a  hairbreadth  of  marrying  a  billiard-marker.  Tho  wedding- 
dresses  were  all  bought,  and  the  bridesmaids  (herself 
among  the  number)  all  selected,  when  somebody  (who  for- 
tunately played  billiards)  recognized  in  the  accomplished 
Mr.  Beauclerc  a  professional  "  mnrker  "  in  Regent  Street, 
whose  real  name  was  Clark.  This  man  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Edinburgh  society  by  the  Lord  Fife  of  that 
period,  and  she  was  naturally  outraged  by  the  occurrence ; 
but  instead  of  an  apology,  his  lordship  had  nothing  to 
exprcrs  but  re;;ret  tliat  the  affair  had  not  gone  further. 
"  What  a  pity,  Bruce,  that  you  were,  as  you  say,  only  just 
in  lime  1  What  a  pity  1  What  a  pityt  Why,  you  know 
that  he  is  really  a  most  agreeable  fellow,  and  money  was 
all  ho  wanted.  Nay,  he  is  so  very  superior  to  other  bill- 
iard-markers, that  in  London  be  always  goes  by  the  Qaine 
of  the  '  Beau '  Clark,  and  you  yoorselli  Bruce,  used  to  ad- 
mire him  and  bis  curls  very  much.  Poor  fellow  I  I  am 
tvrj  tOTTj  for  his  disapfnintment  —  very  sorry  I  " 

Lord  Iii'e,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  queerest  speci- 
men among  our  authoress'  portraits  of  the  nobility ;  and, 
indeed,  if  it  was  not  that  her  recollections  go  so  very  tar  back 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law  of  libel,  we  should  al- 
most  fancy  that  the  habit  she  borrows  from  Messrs.  Pyke 
and  PlucK  in  "Nicholas  Nickleby  "  of  calling  her  charac- 
ters the  Earl  of  H or  the  Duke  of  B instead  of  by 

their  full  titles,  is  used  in  order  to  evade  it. 

In  1814,  Scotch  reels  and  country-dances  were  still  in 
fashion  at  Almack's,  the  regulations  of  which  establii<h- 
menC  were  so  eniirely  afler  those  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
iians^  that  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  chanced  to  come 
one  night  a  few  minutes  after  twelve  —  the  latest  hour  per- 
mitted to  visitora —  be  was  refused  admission  to  the  ball- 
room. In  the  same  year  our  authoress  describes  the  bal- 
let at  the  Opera  ai  so  little  exaggerated  in  its  style  that  it 
would  have  offered  no  very  estraordinary  spectacle  in  a 
drawing-room,  while  the  dresses  worn  by  the  performers 
were  "  nearly  down  to  their  ankles."  Lorf  Byron,  we  are 
told,  was  at  Ibis  time  very  popular,  handsome,  and  melan- 
choly-Iooking,  but  so  shy  and  retiring  (probably  on  account 
of  bis  lameoeas),  that  he  could  never  be  got  to  move  from 
the  side  of  a  room  where  be  had  once  takeu  up  a  position. 
The  ladies  adored  him  —  though  it  was  before  the  time 
that  "  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  drowned  herself —  unsuccess- 
fully—  lor  bis  sake"  —  and  he  reciprocated  their  attach- 
meaL    Yet,  their  style  of  dress  was  not  calculated  to  set 


off  their  natural  charms  :  it  was  their  custom  to  wear  thres 
large  white  fealbera,  such  as  we  now  see  only  on  illumini- 
lion  nights  in  gas,  "  a  Prince  of  Walea'  plume,  an  their 
heads ;  "  so  that  it  was  np  proof  of  madness  that  pocr 
George  III.  when  bis  reason  began  to  totter,  should  hart 
addressed  his  audience  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  w 
"My  Lords  and  Peacocks."  The  Duchess  of  Meltbrt, 
grandmother  to  Lady  Clementina,  must  have  offered  a 
stranger  appearance  than  even  the  rest  of  ber  sex,  for  iht 
persisted  in  wearing,  at  eighty-eight,  the  fashions  of  ber 
youth,  which  were  those  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV. 

When  Uuis  XVIII.  was  installed  in  the  Tuileries,the 
Melfort  family  returned  to  Paris,  which  to  our  authote* 
seemed  "like  fairy-land"  —  Chough  it  must  be  confessed, 
of  a  rather  material  sort.  There  she  l)eheid  the  Marqnii 
d'lvry  presiding  over  the  roulette- table,  which  govfmmaiS 
had  tiiirasU'l  tn  him  ;  and  Talleyrand,  her  Other's  friend, 
putting  handful  after  handful  of  gold  and  notes  upon  it, 
without  the  slightest  change  of  feature  whether  be  won  or 
lost.  Tbis  roulette-table  was  conveyed  from  house  U 
house,  and  many  ladies  gambled  as  high  as  the  men. 
Count  d'Orsay  —  Jeune  Cupulnii,  as  Byron  called  him  — 
was  then  but  nineteen,  and  in  the  height  of  his  beauty  ;aod 
his  sister,  the  Duchesse  de  Grammont,  was,  "the  most 
lovely  woman  I  ever  saw;  very  like  It  beau  iTOrsay,  htr 
father."  At  Malmaison,  the  residence  of  Josephine,  Lidj 
Clementina  was  a  lavored  sister.  Though  no  longer  yauap 
the  ex-wife  of  the  eK-emperor  was  "  still  prtcininenify 
graceful,  and  her  plianC,  though  not  tall  figure  shoircdte 
advantage  in  a  white  dress,  magnificetiCly  i-nibroidcred  in 
bright  colors,  that  assorted  well  with  her  dark  hair,  worn 
low  on  the  forehead,  and  with  the  fine  ej'es  of  deep  violet 
hue,  by  which  her  expressive  face  was  iliuniined.  I  al» 
remember"  (this  is  a  charming  bit  of  unconscious  self' 
revelation)  "  the  room  in  which  I  saw  her.  It  was  hui^ 
with  crimson  clolh  and  gold,  and  every  fauteuil  and  sofail 
it  was  ornamented  with  large  ivory-balls  —  a  very  effretire 
style  of  ornament,  and  one  which  struck  me  very  much." 

However,  notwithstanding  its  attractions,  our  aulhorMS 
did  not  confine  her  attention  to  the  furniture.  ''  One  room 
especially  eonseeratcd   by  Josephint 


of  happy  days  passed  there  by  Napoleon 
before  his  ^ivorce  from  her.     It  was  "'' 


llien 


used  by  him  as  a  study,  whenever  the  c 
politics  permitted  him  to  seek  a  temporary  rest  in  her  soo- 
eCy in  that  charming  retreat;  and  when  she  was  leftlhw 
alone  to  mourn  their  separatiou,  she  would  allow  nobody  io 
occupy  this  room  but  herself.  In  it  lay  the  pen  last  "»™ 
there  by  the  emperor,  which  the  ink  had  long  since  cor- 
roded ;  on  a  table  lay  the  map  he  had  last  studied  there, 
the  line  of' march  tracked  out  in  which  had  long  si"^ 
taught  Europe  to  feel  the  power  of  his  tactics;  and  on  IM 
wall  hung  a  glass  case  in  which  some  of  bis  hair  «si 
arranged  in  ornamental  or  symbolic  form.  It  was  so  lon^ 
since  that  hair  had  grown  on  his  head,  that  the  sight  of  it 
must  have  carried  back  Josephine's  memorv  to  the  lime 
when  she,  the  widowed  Vicomtease  de  Beauharnsis,  detc- 
mined  on  marrying  its  owner,  the  youQg  soldier  of  fonnnB. 
with  nothing  but 'his  love,  and  his  sword,  and  his c)<Mt 
to  offer  her.'  Such  a  sanctuary,  indeed,  was  tbis  cbaffll"^ 
at  Malmaison  to  (he  ex-empress,  that  she  would  not  «»■ 
any  hand  but  her  own  to  dust  or  move  the  objects  in  i(- 
which  had  been  consecrated,  as  she  deemed,  by  the  lo«l| 
of  the  husband  who  had  sacrificed  her  to  bis  ambition,  u^ 
in  so  doing  had  lost  the  guiding  star,  the  guardian  v^P' 
of  his  life." 

When  Che  Bourbons  fled  from  France,  Queen  Horte'ire 
did  the  honors  for  Napoleon,  in  default  of  Marie  Looue- 
nbo  never  stirred  to  welcome  him,  though  he  had  *^ 
nounced  to  ber  his  intention  of  making  his  triumphal  es"?* 
into  Paris  on  the  20tb  of  Manb,  the  anniversary  of  <''°" 
son's  birCb :  and  this  lady  was  very  gracious  to  Lady  Cl«*" 
entina,  notwithstanding  her  attadiment  to  the  Bourboi"' 
She  sent  for  her  to  the  Tuileriea,  and  while  in  audieiirr 
with  her,  "  We  heard  the  sound  of  a  hand-bell  impiti^B"-" 
ringing.    Queen  Hortenso  rose. 

"  ■  It  if  necefsary,'  sud  she, '  that  we  paM  into  tto  »**< 
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room.     You  will  find  ■omebod}'  there  who  de^res  to  apeak 

"  This  mode  of  aummoning  us  by  ringing,  bo  roused  my 
indication,  that  it  rcitored  my  iiournge,  and  yet  I  knew  that 
it  WRB  an  ordinary  custom  of  Boaai)arte  to  usu  this  method  of 
calling  the  members  of  his  family.  ...  I  rose.  I  followed 
the  queen,  and  I  was  ia  the  preface  of  ihe  emperor.  With 
bis  usual  impetuosity  he  advanced  towards  me,  and  with- 
out making  the  least  salutation  to  mc,  he  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  couducted  me  to  an  arm-chair. 

" '  Sit  down,'  said  he  to  me. 

"  'llien,  instead  of  seating  himself  alio,  he  walked  away 
with  rapid  strides  to  the  end  of  the  salon.  When  he  came 
hack,  he  said  :  ■  It  is  a  long  time  since  J  hare  seen  you, 
Madame.     You  are  as  pretty  as  ever.* 

" '  But,  sire,'  sud  the  queen, '  Madame  is  of  niy  age.' 

"This  interruption  was  singular,  for  the  queen  was  five 
or  >ix  years  older  than  myself;  but  I  replied  only  by  con- 
gratulating the  emperor  on  the  excellent  health  he  ap- 
peared to  enjoy. 

" '  And  have  you  no  congratulations  to  ofier  to  me  on 
my  return  1 '  asked  he. 

"This  repartee,  and,  above  all,  the  look  which  accom- 
panied it,  confounded  me.  Bonaparte  perceived  this,  and 
coatinued :  '  Well,  Madame,  was  Louis  XVXIJ.  very  gal- 


1  my  coortwe,  and  replied :  ■  I  know 
n  that  point,  sire ;  but  lean  assure  your  Majesty 


"  1  gathered  up 
oothing  on  that  poi    ,         , 

that  he  never  abused  the  superior  privileges  of  his 
torment  a  woman  admitted  to  bis  presence.' 

" '  Ah  1  1  have  vexed  you,'  he  exclaimed,  laughing.  '  So 
much  the  better  ;  that  will  avenge  me  a  little  for  what  you 
have  done  against  me,  notwithstanding  that  neither  you 
oat  yours  had  any  subject  of  complaint  against  me.' 

■'  <  Neither  have  1  ever  uttered  a  complaint  of  your  Mty- 
Wy" 

"■No;  but  you  have  intrigued,  caballed,  plotted,  con- 
9irod  with  people  of  every  color  —  emigrants,  ideologists, 
npublicans.  See  the  fine  service  you  have  rendered  to 
Fiance  I  for,  at  last,  in  spite  of  you,  nere  am  I  come  back, 
tsd  for  a  long  time  I  hope.' " 

This  strange  interview  lasted  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour;  Bonaparte  on  that  day  wore  a  gjreen  uniform;  "  the 
same,  1  was  assured,  he  afterwards  wore  at  Waterloo,  and 
ubiequently  nt  St.  Helena,  although  by  that  time  old  and 
nigged.  In  the  morning,  he  had  ^en  reviewing  troops  in 
the  Clianip  de  Mars :  his  coat,  his  hat,  and  his  boots   were 

still  dusty But  in  vain  did  1  seek  in  his  eyes  that 

fieiy  Bt)d  piercing  glance  which  lormerly  illumined  them. 
He  stooped  more  than  he  used  to  do  ;  bis  head  was  lient 
towardi  his  chest  i  his  complexion  was  sallow,  his  counte- 
Danni  sad  and  dreamy  ;  and  his  little  hat  crushed  down 
slmoit  to  the  eyes,  increased  their  melancholy  expression. 
His  movements  were  still  brusque,  hut  by  habit,  and  not 
by  hot  impetuosity  as  formerly." 

On  the  second  Restoration,  our  authoress,  of  course,  wel- 
comes her  old  friends  again ;  but  anything  duller  than  the 
Bourbons,  in  the  way  ol  social  acquaintances,  it  it  impoasi- 
ble  lo  imagine.  The  pedantic  converiation  of  the  old  king 
must  bare  t>een  wol'ul,  and  yet  he  had  the  temerity  to  poke 
fun,  or  what  he  considered  to  t>e  tun,  at  Talleyrand.  He 
did  not  (as  we  may  well  imagine]  much  like  that  prince, 
■nd  big  bumor  was  to  attack  him  about  his  wile,  who,  it 
*H  well  known,  lived  apart  from  bim,  and  oilen  tlu^atened 
bim  with  her  return,  unless  he  sent  her  whatever'  sums  of 
Jomtey  she  might  require.  Talleyrand  had  come  to  the  pal- 
ace to  request  leave  of  absence  from  Paris,  and  the  king  in 
merry  mood  observed  :  "  It  ia,  I  suppose,  because  your  wife 
ii  coming  to  town,  that  you  wish  to  leave  it  V  "  The  royal 
Uugb  was,  of  course,  echoed  by  the  courtiers,  but  when  it 
cMwd,  Talleyr«nd  replied  :  "Yes,  sire,  it  is  my  aoth  of 
Marehi"— an  allusion  to  the  king's  own  flight— caricar 
tofcd  at  the  time  by  a  flo<;k  of  geese  waddling  out  of  the 
Tnileries,  while  the  eagles  were  flying  in  —  uiat  annoyed 
bis  Majestv  excessively. 

About  this  period,  General  von  Graven,  who  had  fought 
tt  Waterloo^  t^  I<ih1|'  Clementina  two  very  curious  sto- 


ries, one  of  hla  commander,  Bliicher,  and  one  about  him- 
self. "When  the  special  messengers  arrived  to  inform 
Bliicher  that  Napoleon  bad  escaped  from  Elba,  and  that 
Ids  services  would  be  immediately  required  in  the  field, 
they  were  astonirhed  to  find  bim  literally  running  round 
and  round  a  large  room,  the  floor  of  which  was  covered 
witb'sawdust,  and  in  which  he  had  immured  himself,  un- 
dqr  the  delusion  that  he  was  an  elephant.  For  the  time, 
it  was  feared  that  Bliicher  was  hopelessly  insane,  or  that 
be  was  so  fiu*  suflering  from  delirium  tremens  that  his  ac- 
tive cooperation  in  the  anticipated  cBmpaio;n  would  be  im- 
possible ;  hut  when  the  urgent  news  was  brought  him,  he 
at  once  recovered  himself,  and  proceeded  to  give  his  advice 
in  a  perfectly  sound  state  of  mind,  the  tone  of  which  was 
thus,  as  by  a  sudden  shock,  restored  to  him." 

I'he  second  story,  though  not  of  such  public  interest,  was 
even  stranger.  The  general  and  a  brother-oflicer  had  been 
ordered  during  the  recent  campaign  to  approach  the  battle- 
field with  their  respective  troops,  the  one  to  the  right,  the 
other  to  the  left ;  after  a  long  day's  march,  the  Ibrmer 
baited  his  men  in  a  church,  where  they  found  beds  of  straw 
but  lately  vacated,  and  other  indications  that  showed  the 
enemy  were  nearer  than  had  been  expected.  Neverthe- 
less, (bey  lay  down  to  rest.  At  dawn  of  day,  however,  the 
general  awoke,  and  found  the  friend  from  whom  be  had 
parted  the  previous  morning  standing  by  his  side.  Great 
was  hi*  surprise,  but  still  greater  when  the  latter  thut 
addressed  him :  "  Do  not  follow  orders ;  do  not  proceed 
on  your  present  route,  for  the  French  have  already  got 
possession  of  it,  and  are  lying  in  wait  for  your  approach." 
Then  the  figure  vanished ;  but  so  impressed  was  Von 
Gi^ven  by  its  warning,  that  he  took  quite  a  difi'ereot  route 
than  he  had  desia;ned,  and  thereby  reached  the  allies  in 
safety..  His  frienu  had  been  killed  at  the  precise  period 
when  his  spirit  (uniform  aiid  all)  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
almost  all  Lis  men  bad  been  massacred.  Lady  Cletnentina, 
who  believe*  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  is  no  doubt  by 
nature  credulous;  but  still,  here  is  a  ghost-story  of  her 
own,  which,  since  she  tells  it  with  all  the  appearance  of 
bonajidei,  is  worth  relation. 

At  a  bail  at  Chepstow,  long  after  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Davies,  her  husband  and  herself  were  quartered  in  a  cer- 
tain bouse.  "  Prom  the  ball,  we  did  not  return  till  day- 
light. Our  bedroom  stood  at  the  farther  end  of  a  long 
passage.  The  next  nisbt,  near  twelve  o'clock,  we  were 
awakened  by  the  creaking  sound  of  heavy  boots,  worn,  al 
it  seemed,  by  somebody  walking  up  and  down  this  passage. 
The  noise  continued  so  long,  that  at  last  Mr.  Davies  opened 
the  door,  to  look  out  and  see  who  it  was  that  made  it 
For  a  moment,  the  footsteps  ceased;  nobody  was  to  be 
seen.  Mr.  Davies  asked  angrily  who  it  was  that  bad  made 
so  much  disturbance ;  but  be  received  no  answer :  the  pas- 
sage was  quite  empty.  My  husband  therefore  closed  the 
door;  but  no  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  the  marching  up 
and  down  began  again,  and  was  all  the  more  intolerable 
because,  every  time  the  steps  passed  our  door,  they  seemed 
to  pause  for  a  moment  in  their  heavy,  creaking  tread. 

"  Mr.  Davies  was  determined  to  find  out  the  cause  of  this 
Minoyance,  and  to  stop  it ;  and  when  the  next  time  the 
tramp,  tramp  of  the  heavy  boots  approached  nearer  and 
neater  lo  ns,  be  flung  open  Ihe  door  suddenly,  and  darttid 
out  into  the  passage,  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  'But 
nothing  was  to  be  seen ;  no  human  being  was  there ;  the 
passage  was  still  quite  empty. 

"  There  were  several  candles  in  our  room ;  Mr.  Davies 
now  lighted  every  one  of  them,  and  set  the  door  wide  open, 
so  that  a  flood  of  li^ht  should  rest  on  the  passage  and 
reteal  the  intruder  it  he  approached  again.  He  watched, 
but  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  continued. 
The  heavy  footsteps  passed  and  repassed  the  open  door, 
yet  nothing  was  visible. 

"  Whether  from  fright  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  to  me 
.1.  1  __   — igij  cQide,  than  could  l>e  accounted 


through  me  at  this  unaccountable  noise,  which  con- 
tinued steadily  without  eemtion  all  ihroi^  the  night. 
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until  dHyligbt  came,  and  then  it  ceased."  At  breakfast 
Dext  morning  with  her  brotlier,  the  vicar  of  Chepstow,  he 
confessed  that  many  persons  had  told  him  of  having  been 

annoyed  in  the  same  manner,  nben  oceupjing  the  same 
apartment,  adding,  that  there  was  a  tmdition  appertaining 
to  that  house  to  the  efTevt,  that  a  great  sportsman  (one  Mr. 
Denison),  tcAo  almayi  mort  thick  creaking  boats,  h&H'haea 
robb«d  and  murdered  there. 

The  racial  and  domestic  stories  which  our  authoress  re- 
lates are  indeed  most  interesting,  and  would  form  excellent 
(bundation  for  more  than  one  novel ;  while  an  experience 
of  her  own  in  relation  to  love-making,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
marriage,  would  "  bring  the  house  down,"  if  played  in  its 
integrity  as  a  farce.     Her  hand,  it  seems,  was  sued  for  in 

Paris  by  one  Baron  von  S ,  an  Austrian,  with  a  fortune 

of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  an  income  of  Gfteen 
thousand  pounds  a  year  —  which  nobody  knew  how  he 
came  by.  Still,  that  be  had  it,  was  certain ;  and  though 
"  short,  ngly,  and  middle-aged,"  he  was  "  encouraged  "  by 
the  youn^  lady's  friends.     Lady  Clementina,  "  in  her  inex- 

Eerience,  imagined  that  she  could  get  over  all  difbuulties 
y  marrying  him,  and  leaving  him  at  the  chureh-door -, 
and,  what  is  still  more  curiou!>,  her  father  appears  to  have 
entertained  the  same  sanguine  expectation.  At  all  events, 
wbeu  the  marriage- deeds  were  under  discussion,  he 
addressed  the  husband  that  was  to  be  in  these  astounding 

« '  Well,  baron,  I  wish  you  now  to  tell  me  what  you  intend 
U>  settle  on  my  daughter,  in  case  of  her  dislike  to  live  in 
Germany  with  you  ?  ' 

"  But  the  baron  replied :  '  I  do  not  many  in  order  to 
live  separate  from  my  wife;  and  therefore  1  should  not 
think  proper  to  settle  anything  upon  her  if  she  did  not 
ohoose  to  reside  with  me.' 

"  My  lather,  who  was  very  pauionate,  replied  ;  '  Do  vou 
really  think  my  daughter  would  marry  an  ugly  ape  like 
you,  iinlesB,  if  she  chose,  she  could  live  independently  of 

"  The  baron  rushed  out  of  the  house ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  a  letter  was  broaght  lor  my  father.  He  was 
fortunately  not  at  home  when  it  was  delivered.  My 
mother  and  I  both  recognized  the  baron's  handwriting  on 
the  cover ;  dreading  mischief,  she  opened  it,  and  inside  we 
(bund  a  challenge." 

This  little  matter  was,  however,  got  over,  and  the  court- 
ship went  on  as  before,  until  one  evening,  afler  coffee,  the 
baron  tells  Lady  Clementina  coaHdentiairy  that  she  has  no 
idea  what  a  clever  creature  she  is  about  to  marry,  and  then 
proccdlB  to  prove  it  by  confessing  that  he  owes  all  his 
wealth  to  an  ingenious  fraud  upon  iLe  French  government. 
This  is  too  much  for  even  a  highly  fashionable  family,  and. 
it  is  decided  that  the  baron  must  explain  or  withdraw  his 
pretentions.  But  he  withdrew  himself,  the  very  next 
morning  after  that  inexplicable  confession,  from  Paris,  and 
was  never  seen  again. 

The  assassination  of  tlie  Duo  de  Berri,  and  the  birth  of 
his  posthumous  son,  the  present  Comte  de  Chambord,  with 
the  false  hopes  and  predictions  it  excited,  are  described 
1  these  volumes ;  but,  as  we  have  hinted, 
even  with  the  adilition  of  her  reflections 
at  the  interest  tor  us  that  is  poinessed 
la's  merely  social  recollections.     We  do 
I   have   ever  read   two   more   humorous 
eipts  for  getting  into  the  best  society  than  are  su^sled 

in  the  two  following  anecdotes:    Mrs.  L ,  of  E 

Park,  was  always  to  be  seen  everywhere,  no  matter  what 
difficulty  much  more  exalted  personagBs   experienced  in 

S;ting  invitations.  She  was  at  the  marriage  of  Paul 
terhazy  with  Lady  Sarah  Villiers  — the  prince  who 
dropped  a  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  diamondK  from  his 
jewelled  attire  whenever  he  went  to  a  ball— and  »rw 
everyihing,  though  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  nobody 
else  could  see  anyrhing  but  the  perMin  before  him.  This 
however,  shi;  contrived  to  do  by  getlinu  into  llie  pulpit.  'I'o 
obtain  an  invitation  to  Lady  Londonderry's  ball  required 
in-ester  tact.  "  How  did  you  do  it  'i!  "  asked  a  friend.  Mrg. 
L ,  of  £ '  Pall,  taeaitated  considerably  hefat*  an- 


with  much  detail  ii 

upon  mem,  have  ni 
by  Lady  Clementit 
not   remember   t 


swering  the  question,  bat  at  last  answered :  •■  Well,  111 
tell  you.  The  mornlDg  of  that  ball,  1  sent  her  ladysUp 
a  large  van  full  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers ;  and  she  vsi 
so   delighted   with  them,   that  she  sent   me  back  a  nuM 

Casing  invitation  to  come  and  see  how  well  my  floweis 
ked  at  night.  My  garden  is  my  life,"  the  added,  •'  ud 
I  never  rob  that  for  anybody ;  "  but  for  twenty-five  ponndi 
spent  in  Covent  Garden,  she  found  she  could  be  aiked 
wherever  she  pleased.  A  still  cheaper  method  of  reeeiv- 
ing  good  company  at  one's  own  table  was  adopted  by* 
certain  "  city  man,"  who  requested  the  honor  ot  the  Due 
of  Wellington's  company  to  meet  Marshal  Soult,  and  lEiit 
of  Marshal  Soult  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ^ikougi 
unacquninled  with  either  of  them ;  for  he  knew  that  bmh 
these  illustrious  warriors  were  so  fond  of  "  fighting  their 
battles  o'er  again  "  with  one  another,  that  Uiey  were  nn 
to  accept.  And  then  lie  invited  people  to  meet  Mairhal 
Soult  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Uf  her  own  relative,  the  Viscount  de  Melfort,  our  ao- 
tboresa  tells  us  an  anecdote  which  may  perhaps  have  ea^ 

Eestcd  to  Thackeray  one  of  the  greatest  "  situations  "  is 
is  "  Vanity  Fair."  The  viscount  was  in  prison  for  hit 
wife's  debts,  contracted  belbre  her  marriage-  He  hvl.by 
the  bve,  four  wires,  all,  as  it  appears,  living  at  once,  un 
was  deeply  attached  to  every  one  of  them ;  but  this  putie- 
ular  wile  was  not  only  in  debt,  which  was  of  less  eonw- 
quence,  since  he  was  paying  for  it  in  person,  but  very  iD 
and  melancholy,  as  she  wrote  to  him,  which  afflicted  him 

very  much.     Lady  Caroline  M ,  her  cousin,  called  oa 

him,  however,  in  prison  one  day,  with  receipts  for  filUea 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  bills,  and  told  him  ne  was  a  btt 
man  ;  ■'  But  as  for  your  wife,  you  shall  tee  how  ill  and 
melancholy  she  is  with  your  own  eyes:"  and  straightwsy 
she  look  him  to  Hyde  Park,  where  he  saw  the  Viscountew 
de  Melfort  in  very  good  spirits,  and  driving  with  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales.  At  this  spectacle,  the  husband  was  greatly 
shocked. 

"  Calm  yourself,"  said  Lady  Caroline  M ;  "yon  an 

not  really  married  t«  that  woman,  for  the  ceremony  only 
took  place  at  the  English  Embassy  in  Paris,  and  }0u  ves 
Roman  Catholic,  ifarry  me."  So  the  viscount  made  her 
his  fiflh  wife,  accordingly  ;  "  though  at  a  later  date,"  wriUt 
his  relative,  "  she  had  only  too  much  cause  to  lament  the 
fickle  disposition  of  the  man  for  whom  she  had  made  grest 
sacrifices." 

The  entire  unconsciousness  of  Lady  Clementina  Davin, 
when  speaking  either  of  herself  or  others,  forms,  in  fsct, 
one  of  uie  chief  charms  of  her  agreeable  "  RecoUectiom," 
and  immensely  hiiightens  their  humor;  though  we  csniit* 
say  that  we  rise  from  their  perusal  more  deeply  imprensa 
either  with  ihe  morality  of  Fashionable  Life,  or  the  adrtn- 
tages  of  a  court  education,  than  when   wo  sat  down  t* 


MEMORY. 


Should  we  be  gainers  if  the  memory  of  the  world  w^ 
strengthened  so  that  everybody  could  always  recall  «t  will 
all  the  things  he  wishes  to  recall  'I  Most  people  will  prob- 
ably be  disposed  to  think  that  this  would  be  a  questionsbls 
boon,  nnlcsK  indeed  an  access  of  memory  brought  wilb  it 
at  least  an  rqiial  access  of  judgment  and  sympathy.  UbiJ 
persons  lament  their  defective  memory,  and  wish  thef 
could  tell  you  things  —  "  but  my  memory  is  so  bad;"Mj 
we  secretly  settle  with  ourselves  that  "  it  is  best  as  it  is," 
for  the  tax  on  our  attention  will  be  the  lei^s.  UnouedioD- 
ably  atteniion  becomes  more  faMidioua  ns  the  world  gm" 
older;  we  are  more  chary  of  it  tlian  our  {orthAtft- 
Hence  it  may  be  obsi'rved  that  memory  does  not  now  hoM 
the  place  it  once  did  as  an  aci-otnplifhnient.  Nowadsyi* 
good  memory  meets  with  as  little  envy  as  anv  quality  d* 
can  be  named ;  where  it  exists  it  is  not  thought  "Vtk 
while  to  dispute  it.  The  way  is  rather  to  niiigni^'''' 
wonder  while  denouncing  it  as,  in  injudicious  hsndiv* 
dreadlul  engine  of  social  oppression.  A  good  memeiri* 
to  be  kept  out  of  sight  like  a  woman's  learning,  and  ooIt 
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aired  when  tou  are  qiuM  sure  of  /our  compuQf  ■  It  traa 
not  >lwa}'s  so;  people  used  to  vie  with  one  another  in 
exercises  of  recollectioB ;  opportunitieg  were  devised  for 
its  display ;  friends  recorded  exlTaardinarjr  feats.  In  tbe 
lumoiary  of  qualities  in  old  biographies  memor/  takes  a 
prominent  plate ;  its  triumphs  are  enumerated,  tbe  inju- 
rious surmises  of  adversaries  and  suspicious  doubters  are 
disproved.  But  perhaps  people  discovered  that  when 
memory  was  cultivated  as  bd  art  it  waa  rarelv  put  to  its 
best  uses.  The  elaborate  compliments  eabbled  over  so 
correctly  by  Thomas  Diafoirus  were  a  satire  on  a  system 
that  did  not  always  put  the  wisest  foremost.  Men  of 
thought  and  learning  were  baffled  and  kept  back  for  the 
want  of  verbal  memory  or  of  ner»e  to  use  it,  TliOBe  lights 
of  the  Church,  Hammond  and  Sanderson,  each  euflered 
from  (bis  cause.  What  might  seem  to  be  for  all  useful 
purpoBes  a  sufEcieotly  good  memory  would  Dot  pass  muster 
in  either  case.  Hammond's  memory  waa  serviceable,  not 
officious;  faitliful  to  things  and  business,  hut  unwillingly 
retaining  the  contexture  and  puoctualitiea  of  words ;  so 
that  it  waa  harder  for  him  to  get  one  sermon  by  heart  than 
Co  pen  twenty.  What  was  hard  for  him  utterly  bothered 
hi)  brotlier  divine,  owing,  as  he  said  bimsalf,  to  bis  un- 
manly basbfulness.  Their  quaint  biographer  relates  how 
the  triends  repaired  togetliei'  to  a  small  rustic  church, 
Hammond  holding  tbe  sermon  which  the  other  was  to  de- 
claim verbatim  ^om  the  pulpit.  The  attempt  was  a 
dobrouB  failure,  even  discernible  to  many  of  that  plain 
udilory.  As  the  two  walked  homewards.  Dr.  Sanderson 
said  wiUi  much  earnestness,  "  Good  Doctor,  give  me  my 
scrmoD,  and  know  tbat  neither  you  nor  any  man  living 
■hall  ever  persnade  me  ^ain  to  preach  withoat  my 
books."  To  which  the  reply  was,  "  Good  Doctor,  be  not 
angry  ;  for  if  ever  I  persuade  you  again  to  preach  without 
book,  I  will  give  you  leave  U>  burn  all  the  books  I  am 
masler  of" 

Tbe  real  importance  of  verbal  memory  of  this  sort  sank 
when  the  art  of  printing  came  in  and  reading  became  a 
common  accompliahment,  though  its  prestige  ^ted  some 
time  longer.  People, therefore  are  right  in  valuing  memory 
'now  according  to  the  use  it  is  put  to,  for  its  practic^  aervioes 
to  its  owner,  or  for  restoring  to  us  what  is  otherwise  be- 
yond oar  reach.  What  a  memory  retains  is  the  sole  test 
of  what  it  is  wortb.  In  its  moral  aspect  the  memory  may 
SDinetinies  indicate  an  unusual  warmth,  tenderness,  and 
tenacity  of  affection;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
vindictive  memories  which  retain  only  provocations,  or 
unperttaent  memories  which  treasure  up  precisely  the 
tbingt  bom  to  oblivion,  or  which  we  should  choose  to  be 
ioTgotten.  And  so,  too,  there  are  frivolous  memories  which 
retain  only  trivialities,  and  entangle  the  mind  in  a  maze  of 
nothings.  To  have  a  verbal  memory  like  Dick  Swiveller's, 
infeatea  with  tags  of  verse  and  cues  of  rhyme,  is,  somebody 
his  said,  as  vulgar,  as  destructive  of  any  train  of  thought 
worth  tbe  name,  as  (he  stable-boy's  habit  of  whistling  easy 
■irg  upon  ihe  mere  mechanical  excitement  of  a  bar  or  two 
whistled  by  some  other  blockhead  in  some  other  stable. 

lo  the  mnn  himself  any  strength  of  memory  which  does 
not  hinder  reflection  and  excuse  tha  labor  of  thought  is 
valuable ;  but  the  memory  which  is  worth  most  to  the 
*orld  is  that  which  liceps  us  supplied  with  a  knowleiige 
ol  things  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  Books  and  news- 
papers tell  us  a  great  deal,  and  enable  us  often  to  dispense 
without  much  inconvenience  with  the  exercise  of  memory ; 
but  there  is  one  branch  of  study  which  owes  more  to  failh- 
nil,  retentive  memory,  than  to  all  the  books  in  the  world. 
We  mean  the  memory  that  retains  in  living  freshness  the 
•Sfings  and  doings,  the  look  and  aspect,  t?  a  past  gener- 
Uion ;  that  can  set  before  us,  as  it  unfolded  itself,  a  scene 
sllthe  actors  in  which  are  dead  and  gone,  and  bring  to 
our  ears  with  just  emphasis  the  very  words  of  feeling  or 
^ssiou  spoken  years  ago.  Howrare  this  is  we  know 
from  the  difficulty  of  getting  precise  information  as  to 
persons  or  events  after  a  brief  lapse  of  time.  The  inci- 
dents tbat  give  excellence  to  biography  Dr.  Johnson 
found  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  obtain  from  sui^ 
vivors.    Such  incidents  are  of  a  volBtile  and  evanescent 


kind ;  they  soon  escape  the  memory,  and  are  rarely  trans- 
mitted by  tradition.  Still  there  are  memories  that  do 
their  beat  to  rescue  a  character  from  oblivion,  that  delight 
to  renew  its  life  in  truthful  description.  It  argues,  no 
doubt,  a  disengaged,  unselfish  attention  to  note  tine  inci- 
dent at  the  time  as  telling  and  expressive,  and  this  quality 
stamps  itself  on  the  narrative  and  inspires  confidence  in 
the  hearer.  Those  who  have  patience  to  listen  lo  these 
chroniclers  are  at  once  performing  a  pious  work  and  accn- 
mulMing  a  store  of  the  best  knowledge,  which  serves  them 
in  good  stead  as  opportunity  arises.  There  is  no  pleas- 
anter  talk  than  the  gleanings  of  a  student  of  character 
among  the  memories  of  the  various  circles  and  classes  he 
has  mixed  with.  We  leave  his  company  feeling  human 
nature  to  be  a  livelier,  cleverer,  more  impressive  thiiig  than 
we  had  been  in  the  way  of  finding  out  fOr  ourselves. 
Mere  invention,  expending  itself  on  a  post  state  of  things, 
commonly  falls  flat  ;  but  the  reproduction  of  the  actual 
life  of  fifty  or  even  tnenty  years  ago  is  an  invaluable 
contribution.  Memory  that  performs  feats  commonly 
expends  itself  on  the  labored  efforts  of  the  human  under- 
slanding.  Memory  of  the  higher  sort  distinguishes  for 
itself  what  is  memorable.  To  repeat  what  another  has 
said  because  it  was  characteristic  of  him  is  a  more  useful 
exercise  of  the  talent  than  to  commit  pages  of  the  same 
man's  writing  lo  memory.  Perhaps  too  it  is  4  more  diffi- 
cult one. 

In  these  cases  the  value  of  memory  consists  in  its  literal, 
even  verbal,  truth.  There  are  many  personal  anecdotes 
which  we  feel  are  most  probably  false  —  if  not  wholly 
false,  yet  enough  so  to  destroy  their  use  as  evidence  of 
character.  There  must  be  a  stamp  of  genuineness  which 
only  verbal  accuracy  can  supply.  Such  memories  imply 
habitual  conscientiousness;  they  are  respectable  as  well  as 
brilliant  possessions.  For  few  memories  are  entirely  truth- 
ful. We  many  of  us  find  them  false  mainly  to  our  own 
cost  or  inconvenience.  We  are  iwe  we  put  a  missing 
article  where  we  did  not  put  it,  that  we  read  a  passaee  in 
the  middle  of  a  right-hand  page  when  it  turns  out  to  be  at 
the  top  of  the  left ;  the  eye  of  memory  has  the  most  dis- 
tinct recollection,  and  yet  it  is  not  true.  The  most  disin- 
terested witnesses  at  a  trial  contradict  one  another  because 
each  is  snre  of  what  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  exactly  as 
he  thinks  be  saw  or  heard  it-  Nobody  is  willing  to  attach 
any  moral  taint  to  these  involuntary  errors,  though  a 
certain  steadiness  of  observation,  an  habitual  holding  self 
in  check,  and  putting  positiveness  to  the  test,  might  nave 
preserved  us  from  it  Again,  certain  ideas,  certain  forms 
of  expression,  slide  into  the  memory  unawares,  and  pass 
current  for  original  thought,  and  betray  people  into  invol- 
untary plagiarism.  We  suspect  that  a  great  many  persons 
assume  to  themselves  a  faculty  of  invention  when  tkey  are 
only  cheated  by  their  memory  introducing  itself  as  an 
original  conception,  and  performing  its  feats  in  disguise. 
Not  mAaj  suffer  under  tne  reverse  deception,  of  which 
Charles  Lamb  accuses  himself  when  lamenting  the  strange 
fatality  through  which  everything  he  touched  turned  into 
a  lie ;  relating  how  he  once  quoted  two  lines  from  a  trans- 
lation of  Dante  which  Haelitt  »ery  greatly  admired,  and 
quoted  in  a  book  as  proof  of  the  stupendous  power  of  that 

Ket.  But  no  such  lines  were  to  be  found  m  the  trans- 
ion  searched  for  the  purpose  ;  whereupon  ha  adds,  "  1 
must  have  dreamed  them,  for  I  am  quite  sure  I  did  not 
foi^  them  knowingly.  What  a  misfortune,"  he  plainUvely 
concludes,  "to  have  a  lying  memory  I"  On  the  other 
hand,  a  correct  memory  is  Uie  most  necessary  of  all  aid* 
to  the  liar,  as  we  are  reminded  by  a  hackneyed  proverb; 
and  it  also  prompts  to  lying  in  unprincipled  hands.  Wood 
tells  a  story  of  Hoskyns  the  Winchester  boy  who,  having 
neglected  to  write  his  verse  exercise,  glanced  for  a  minute 
or  two  over  the  shoulder  of  a  more  diligent  schoolfellow, 
and  upon  the  master  calling  him   up,  said   he  had  lost  hla 

Kper,  bnt  if  he  might  be  aUowed  ho  would  repeat  withoat 
ok  the  twenty  verses  he  had  written;  which  ho  wm 
permitted  to  do.  The  other  boy  was  called  next,  and 
showed  the  verses  which  Hoskyns  had  just  repeated,  and, 
being  taken  for  the  thief,  was  sorely  whipped. 
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Neat  to  the  lying  memoiy,  and  far  mom  common,  is  tho 
treulierous  memory  that  hili  ui  »t  a  pinch,  biding  itself 
in  darkneBB,  leavioe  lu  cognizant  of  its  existence  but 
aluiling  our  gntf.  Nothing  is  more  tantalizing  than  this 
■late  of  Diind.  The  man  who  (eeU  tho  lact  or  word  or 
name  flitting  juit  out  of  his  reach  is  a  misery  to  himself 
and  everyljody  else.  Very  few  pwple  have  philosophy 
enough  to  give  in  ;  to  reflect  that  whnt  they  search  for  in 
•uch  restless  persistence  matters  to  nobody ;  for  the  time 
being  they  have  lost  part  of  themselves  and  worry  after  it ; 
for 

Memory  frets 

When  words  that  made  iu  body  fall  away 

And  leavB  it  jeaming  dumMy. 

This  fretting  is  a  bore,  but  it  is  also  evidence  of  the 
universal  n-gret  at  the  failure  of  memory.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  patbetiu  facts  of  life,  to  which  no  use  reconi:iIei  us, 
that  10  much  of  the  prime  and  flower  of  its  thought  and 
wit  ehould  pass  utterly  away  while  still  ringing  in  our  ears ; 
tliat  words  which  mnge  themselves  in  noble,  touching, 
•olemn  onler  should  slip  out  of  ourthou[>hl,  never  to  sound 
with  the  same  rhythm  again ;  that  sayings  and  incidents, 
each  a  revelation  ui  personal  character  or  of  deep  human 
nature,  should  have  no  wimess  capable  of  recording  them  ; 
that  each  generation  should  linow  so  little  of  its  prede- 
cessors. 'Ais  is  the  memory  which  men  yearn  after,  for 
the  want  of  which  conversation  is  disilppointinu,  and  his- 
tory and  biography  so  imperfect ;  but  in  desiring  which 
we  know  not  what  we  ask.  Life,  in  tact,  has  not  room  for 
such  memories. 


THE  BAEON  IN  ENGLAMD. 


IN  TWO  FAPKBS. 


Wrbm  Louis  de  Rouvroi,  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  was  yet 
a  very  young  fellow,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  pages,  or 
officers  of  aliout  the  same  dignity,  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
One  day,  the  Grand  Monarch,  at  he  was  abnurdly  called, 
encountered  the  young  uentleman  of  his  bousebold  in  the 
Gallery  of  Glasses,  at  Versailles.  The  king  honored  the 
page  by  entering  into  conversation  with  him  ;  but  it  was 
not  for  the  take  of  the  honor. 

■'  De  Rouvroi,"  said  hi*  Majesty,  "  do  you  take  notes  of 
what  passes  here  V  " 

"  No.  sire  1 " 

"  Write  no  letters  of  description  ?  " 

"  Do  you  keep  a  diary  ?  " 

"  I  can  assure  your  Majesty  that  I  never  dreamed  of 
doing  such  a  thing." 

"  Good  1  "  rejoined  the  sovereign.  "  We  are  well  pleased 
with  you  ;  "  and  the  great  king  passed  on  with  a  smile. 

Tlie  young  gentleman  looked  after  him,  also  with  a  smile- 
That  evening,  in  his  own  room,  be  addressed  himself  to  a 
great  work.  A  bUnk-paged  writing-book  was  before  him, 
and  pea  and  ink.  Tlie  smile  was  probably  still  on  his  face, 
aa  he  remembered  the  questions  of  his  royal  master.  "  Not 
a  bad  idea,  that  of  the  icing's;  I  had  never  thought  ot 
keeping  a  diary  of  court  life ;  but  I  will  begin  at  once  doing 
so  1 "  Some  sentiment  that  might  be  thus  interpreted,  in 
all  likelihood,  possessed  him.  Un  that  night,  at  all  events 
be  dippeil  his  pen  into  the  ink,  and  wrote  the  first  words 
of  thai  marvellous  work  which  is  known  to  us  under  the 
title  of  "  Memoirs  de  Saint-Simon." 

For  many  years  after  the  death,  in  1 75S,  of  Saint-Simon, 
who  bas  maile  live  aitain  the  fnmily  and  court  of  Louis 
the  Fuurteenth  and  that  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  huge  manuscript  (in  which  every  one  was  depicted  like 
those  figures  in  art  books,  which  show  us  the  skeldon  of 
tlie  man  side  by  side  with  the  same  man  in  full  dress)  was 
sealed  up.  It  somehow  came  into  the  poBaession  of  Louis 
the  Filtevntb,  who  allowed  no  one  to  read  it  but  himself, 
and  ht  revelled  in  the  details  of  scandal  and  in  the  truthful 


lights  thrown  into  <lark  places.  The  Due  de  Choiseul.  bis 
niiniiter,  would  not  be  balked.  He  prtMured  a  false  key, 
read  the  manuscript  at  leisure,  and  copied  the  parts  widi 
which  he  was  best  pleased.  Gradually,  detached  portieu 
got  into  print,  but  nothing  like  a  satisfactory  edition  of  the 
"  Memoirs  "  appeared  till  1830. 

The  first  coJBplete  eiiiiion,  founded  on  the  original  mim>- 
Bcript,  was  not  published  till  I83S-5T.  Jt  is  in  twenty  vd- 
umea,  edited  by  M.  Cb^ruel,  and  is  snch  a  historr  of  the 
timet  (regarding  France)  as  nowhere  else  exists.  We  m^ 
add  that  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  other  countries,  etchiw 
and  photographing  so  mereilessly  accurately  the  scenes  and 
the  men  who  moved  tn  them.  The  acid  of  the  work  prons 
the  uietal  of  the  men,  and  under  its  application  seemingly 
golden  idols  become  mere  co|iper  captains.  Saint-Simon 
is  not  more  reserved  with  regard  to  the  ladies.  Under  a 
peculiar  litne  light  of  bis  own,  we  see  clear  into  (be  nost 
secret  recesaes,  and  gaze  with  ai 


We  are  reminded  of  these  tbin^  by  the  »ppe»ranc«  of 
another  court  revelation  —  the  *'  Memoirs  of  Itaron  Stock- 
i&ar."  With  astounding  reckletinete,  the  late  bnrou'ssoa 
has  published  details,  not  offensive  indeed  in  any  scanda^ 
out  sense,  but  details  th^  should  have  been  covered  und« 
the  tacred  veil  of  tilence.  It  is  said  tliat  these  revelalioni 
have  not  a  little  irritated  personages  who  may  drp^d  whit 
else  may  yet  be  said  of  them.  The  want  of  taste  is  as  givtt 
as  ^e  want  of  common  respect  for  peraonal  feeunos. 
When  we  read  that  Stockmar  was  at  the  bedside  of  the 
dying  Princesi  Charlotte,  when  we  ate  allowed  to  see  her 
agony,  to  witness  her  struggles,  to  hear  her  cries,  and  when 
we  are  told  that  she  screamed  to  "  Stocky  "  to  help  her,  we 
are  simply  ahoeked.  We  find,  in  latter  liays,  Stockmar  resi- 
dent in  Queen  Victoria's  palace,  at  a  tort  of  counsellor  la 
herself  and  husband,  and  we  are  a  little  surprised;  but  when 
it  it  added  that  the  baron  was  allowed  to  wear  trousers  at 
the  royal  dinner  parties,  a*  hit  thin  thanks  would  hivt 
looked  ridiculous  in  breeches,  we  can  hardly  keep  lioni 
laughter. 

This  Baron  Stockmar,  whcse  name  was  utterly  unknown 
to  mwt  of  the  present  generation  till  bit  Memoirt  came  be- 
fore them,  was  originally  of  the  middle  class.  Bom  in 
1T8T,  at  Coburg,  of  a  father  who  wat  a  very  good  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  and  of  a  mother  whose  sententious  husMr 
is  illuBirHted  in  her  stereotyped  observation,  "  Heaven 
takes  care  that  the  cows'  taili  shall  not  grow  too  long," 
this  elder  ton  of  a  family  of  two  boys  and  two  girls  msai- 
fesled  very  early  his  far-seeing  spirit.  Once,  at  the  family 
table,  looking  at  the  plates  and  dishes,  the  boy  seriously 
remarked,  "  Some  day,  I  must  have  all  this  of  silver."  To 
which  his  mother  quietly  replied,  "  If  you  can  manage  to 
get  it,  pray  do,"  Istockmar  lost  no  opportunity  to  accom- 
plith  tlio  end  in  view.  He  began  life  as  a  medical  oitn ; 
he  was  with  ibe  German  army  all  through  its  diKastroas 
war  with  the  French,  and  he  never  despaired  of  that  futurt 
of  his  country  which  has  now  commenced  wIlL  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  German  empire  under  a  Protestant  Cf*'- 
In  the  course  of  his  medical  uareer  (every  way  honorable 
to  him)  he  became  known  to  Prince  I.ieopold,  who  rbowrd 
how  he  valued  the  man  by  attaching  him  to  hit  personsl 
service  at  body  physician.  When  Stockmar  cnme  first  to 
England,  in  March,  1816,  he  landed  at  Dover,  and  to  avoid 
travelling  too  late  ut  night,  on  account  of  highwaymen,  be 
only  proceeded  ai  tiir  as  itoch ester.  The  next  day  beeolered 
I.ondon,  and  soon  begaci  his  professional  office.  After  iht 
death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  the  widowed  Leopold  in- 
duced Stockmar  to  promise  never  to  leave  him.  'Ihe  bond 
of  union,  however,  was  broken  when  Leopold  became  king 
of  the  Belgians.  Stockmar,  who  had  ceased  to  be  his  phy- 
sician, but  who  wat  iiccreliiry.  keeper  of  ttie  privy  piir»«, 
and  comptroller  of  tlie  hou.-eliold,  soon  witlidrcw.  ^^ 
Belgians  would  not  liave  tolerated,  however  they  might 
have  respected,  a  foreigner  holding  any  political  oAiet*- 
Stockmar  resigned  his  less  important  duties,  but  he  pralM- 
bly  saw  where  his  future  field  began  to  display  itself. 
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engageil  id  marriage  negoliationa  of  great  p«r- 
~~   would   atmoBt   luppass   that  witoout  him 


Prince  Albert  would  not  have  married  the  Qt 
in  aavthing'  else  so  successful  a  pereonHge  as  he  proved  to 
be.  in  the  new  royal  household  the  Baron  (he  liad  been 
ennobled  by  a  Saxoa  patent)  acted  as  secretary,  confiden- 
tial adviser,  friend,  and  id  on.  Yes,  "  ki  on  "  is  the  proper 
phrase,  for  ne  are  told  that  "  he  considered  it  to  be  his 
(luti'.ia  the  interest  of  the  Queen  and  tliac  of  the  crown,  as 
rach,  to  resist  the  ministers  when  he  perceived  that  the 
liltur  were  aciing  too  much  from  mere  party  motives."  If 
thisbe  true,  and  Stockmariadescribed  as  keeping  the  Queen 
in  ibis  or  that  attitude,  it  exceeds  in  impudence  the  act  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  when  he  telegraphed  to  Loudon  to  stay 
the  ez«:utioD  of  the  murderer  Muller.  It  is  only  matched 
bj  tbe  alleged  assertion  that  this  private  secretary  pre- 
nmcd  to  advise  the  ministiy  Co  enter  imo  conGdcntial  ne- 
gDtialioDs  with  the  heads  ot  the  opposition  on  the  subject 
of  Prince  Albert's  regency  under  a  certain  possible  couiin- 
geocy.  It  is  utterly  incredible.  If  true,  there  was  then 
ume  ground  for  giving  Stockmar  that  Mephistophelian 
cbirsvier  wbith  he  was  deligbted  to  see  applied  to  him. 
Tbe  private  secretary's  influence  at  court  is  further  illiis- 
Inted  in  the  following  incident.  "  A  rich  Englishman  — 
u  sulbor  and  member  of  Parliament  —  called  upon  him 
OH  day,  and  promised  to  jgive  him  £10,000  if  he  would 
further  hU  petition  to  the  Queen  for  a  peer^e.  Stockmar 
replied,  ■  I  will  now  go  into  the  next  room,  in  order  to  give 
yon  time.  If  upon  my  return  I  shall  find  you  here,  i  shall 
uvepu  turned  out  by  the  servants."  There  is  no  English- 
men  who  will  believe  in  a  story  so  utterly  absurd.  Stock- 
Bir,  if  lie  ever  told  it,  must  have  been  under  a  delusion. 
He  was  oflen  at  teeaC  simple-minded.  "  llie  Princess 
Boyal,"  says  the  son,  "  honored  him  as  a  second  father ; " 
ua  adds  naively,  "  he  had  the  very  highest  powible  opin- 
UDofher."  The  father  furtber  remaps  of  the  Princess, 
*ho  uw  in  him  a,  second  sire,  "  I  hold  her  to  t>e  exception- 
lUy  gifted,  to  be  in  many  things  almost  inspired."  The 
oamplu  vjven  of  the  young  Princess's  inspiration  is  not 
Te7  lively.  Prince  Albert^  secretary,  Friiiorlus,  was  not 
i  hindaome  man.  One  day  the  little  Princess  was  rending 
the  Bible  to  her  mother.  She  came  upon  the  pasEage, 
"  God  crKated  man  in  his  own  Image,  in  the  im^fe  of  God 
cmted  He  him  ;  "  upon  which,  we  are  told,  "  The  child, 
gilW  with  an  early  sense  of  beauty,  exclaimed,  '  But, 
nunma,  surely  not  Dr.  Fratorius  1 ' "  We  fancy  that 
StockiOKT  had  little  appreciation  of  what  is  really  humor- 
oni,  (hough  be  was  himselt'  an  '*  original."  lie  thought 
the  Bel^rian  Count  de  M^rode  was  an  original  too,  with  ihis 
amplu  111  support  of  the  thought :  U^rode  was  irritated  by 
durlDgt  —  as  if  Belgium  had  none  I  "  Fai-lavl  U  brouUlard. 
Jt  iicaupe  mon  beejiltak,  iorl  le  brouiiiard." 

The  Baron's  reason  for  retiring  from  tbe  ofHce  he  held 
"iider  the  Queen  and  Prince  is  very  characteristic :  "  They 
Ure  passed  the  point  at  which  leading  is  required." 
Tbejr  probably  resisted  it,  for  Stock  mar  complains  (1857) 
thai  he  could  no  longer  give  advice  "  with  freshness  and 
force,"  nor  produce,  as  ot  old,  "right  impressions."  Ac- 
■^ingly,  in  1857,  the  Baron  retired.  In  1838  we  meet 
him  at  iierlin,  whither  he  had  repnired  to  ofler,  unasked, 
hii  counsel  as  to  future  political  action.  Nobody  was 
palified  by  his  appearance,  however  patriotic  might  be 
his  intentions.  Ho  was  looked  upon,  by  those  who  could 
■Bake  no  allowance  for  his  patriotism,  as  the  Peter  of  the 
German  proverb,  who   scattered  his   parsley  into   every- 

Wy's  soup.    Count  K ,  who  had  seen  a  friend  walk- 

">g  with  a  stranger  over  the  bridge  at  Potsdam,  asked  liiin 
■ith  whom  he  was   walking  Y    ■•  Stockmar,"  repUud   the 

Wead.    ■'  Ah  1  "  exclaimed  Count  K ,  "  why  did  you 

twl  piith  him  into  the  river  V  " 

StMlmsr,  in  March,  1863,  writing  to  King  Leopold  on 
bu  seven:  illness,  renilered  a  lesLimony  unfavornlile  to  the 

n  whi^  Im  had  once  prnctiHed.     "  The  King,"  he  writes. 

B  Leopold,  "  complains  of  me<licine.  i  can  write  no 
^ology  for  the  art,  becauie  I  have  learned  to  know  the 


exact  limicn  of  its  pover.  In  the  majority  of  cases  physi- 
cians do  not  know  what  they  ought  to  know,  and  In  very 
tew  cases  are  they  able  to  do  what  the  lick  man  require*. 
Hence  recoune  to  deception,  or  even  lying.  It  is  only  for 
the  prevention  of  disease  that  a  good  and  great  physician 
be  of  real  use."  lliere  never  was  more  nonsense  put 
this  as  it  may,   apoplexy  put  the 


in  so  few  words ; 


Baron  von  Stockmar  beyond  the  aid  o'f  the  greatest  physi- 
cian ill  July,  I8G3.  Tbe  old  man  sleeps  beneath  a  eplcndiil 
vault  in  Cuburg,  erected  in  honor  of  the  sleeper,  "  by  his 
friends  in  the  reigning  families  of  Belgium,  Coburg,  Ko". 
land,  and  Prussia."  If  those  families  supposed  that  the^ 
slept  with  the  old  man  all  the  confidential  passages  con- 
nected with  them,  they  were  prievously  mistaken.  The 
Baron's  son  remarks,  at  the  end  of  the  bioirrapbEcal  sketch, 
"  He  UXI3  content  to  remain  always  half  hidden  before  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  Faithful  to  his  spirit,  this  book  also  lifts 
the  veil  but  a  little."  But  who  will  guarantee  that  the 
veil  will  not  be  lifted  higher  ?  Let  usliope  that  one  day 
it  may  be,  but  not  till  tbe  families  enumerated  aliove  have 
no  living  heroes  in  the  stories,  when  they  may  listen  un- 
wincingly  to  the  Baron's  queer  tales  of  their  ancestors  and 
may  feel  their  withers  unwrung.  Does  the  Baron's  son 
suppose  that  the  Ill-fated  Princess  Charlotte  thought  his 
father  would  blab  to  the  world  her  remark,  made  to  him 
in  unsuspecting  confidence, ''My  motlier  was  bad,  but  she 
would  not  have  l>ecome  as  bad  as  she  was,  if  my  father  had 
not  been  infinitely  worse  "  ? 


FOKEIOM   NOTEB. 


LoHDOii  critics  will  fight  shy  of  Charles  Reade  In  future. 

Jahbb  Russil  Lowxll  was  in  Italy  last  month. 

In  the  obituary  colnmn  of  tbe  London  Timt$  of  the  ITth 
ultimo,  were  recorded  tbe  deaths  of  seventeen  persons  whose 
united  ages  amounted  to  1,451,  nuking  an  average  of  more  than 
B5  years. 

BATjtsDTATLoa's  new  poem,  "Lars;  a  Pastoral  of  Norway," 
was  published  sitnallaneouslv  in  Boston  and  London.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  livinfr  at  Goiha,  (Germany.  On  his  return  to  this 
country  next  yeur,  he  will  make  New  York  his  home. 

Mb.  Jouh  Kklso  Huhtxb,  whose  writings  were  popular  in 
the  North,  and  Bttion).'  Scotchmen  In  foreign  lands,  died  lately 
at  Pollokshieldi,  near  Glugow,  in  the  scveniy-fim  jtar  of  his 
age.  He  wrote  an  autobiography  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Itelrospect  of  an  Artist's  Life,"  puliliched  in  1S68,  the  succeis 
or  which  encouraged  him  to  bring  out  in  IS70  a  volume  of  "  Life 
Sketches  or  Character."     Mr.  Hunter  was  a  self.laiight  portrait- 

fainter  of  soma  merit,  and  exhibited  a  remarkable  portrait  of 
imsclf  as  a  cobbler,  in  the  Royal  Academy's  Exhibition  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Thb  Pott  Mall  Gmttta  says  that  those  who  are  curious  re- 
garding the  moral  effect  of  the  great  religious  gatherings  and 
pilgrimages  or  ihe  Middle  Ages  on  the  ascembk-d  crowds  have 
only  !o  altpnd  ihc  annual  com  mem  oration  of  the  Indulgence  of 
Louk,  a  Francisciin  cunveut  about  two  miles  from  Liibau,  in 
West  Pruiiia,  to  see  a  concourse  scarcely  altered  in  mural  and 
phjBical  type  from  those  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago. 
Thoimands  of  peasants  — Gerrnans,  Pules,  and  even  Russian.— 
flocked  lo  the  festival,  the  existence  of  which  in  winked  at  by  the 
authorities  of  Lohan,  though  it  provides  ihcm  with  plenty  of 
work  when  the  saturnalia  are  over,  "  I  niyKeir,"  says  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Ofymaart,  "  have  had,  as  district  jtidce,  to  try 
thirty  rases  of  crime  which  occurred  during  the  indulgence;  ,  .  . 
and  who  knows  how  mnnj  ncighburing  courts  of  juMice  even  is 
fur  as  Russia  niny  have  to  note  7 "  Begears  lo  whom  Edie 
Ochiltree  would  be  a  polished  gentleman  —  sliock- headed,  rough- 
l>eard.d,  savage-looking  bet.'gar>  —  yesrlystream  through  Liihaa 
on  their  way  lo  Louk.  The  burgumiuier  of  Liibau  was  long 
sorely  tried  by  the  aiuht  of  these  unkempt  wnyfarcrs,  but  taw  no 
menus  of  preventing  llieir  intrusion  into  his  decent  town  ;  at  lcn(:tb 
an  idea  struck  him.  He  hnd  them  taken  to  Ihe  townhnll,  iheir 
beards  sha'vcd,  and  ibeir  hulr  combed  and  cut,  and  then  sperded 
them  on  iheh'  pilgrimage.  But  the  smooth-laced  txngars  found 
they  could  nut  compete  with  their  unshaven  brethren,  and  the 
whole  fraicrniiy  now  eschew  Lobau,  where  the  burgomaaier  sila 
whetting  iJie, municipal  taaor  in  vain. 
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An  Brricle,  headed  "Dangaitrai  Mineral  OUt  Sold  under 
DecepliTe  Tides, "  in  Iron,  ■  new  tcientiflc  joarnkl,  gives  eome 
nserul  information  on  the  inbject.  It  appear*  that  a  number  of 
patenta  iiaTe  been  tkken  oat  in  different  coontriei  for  '^inexplo- 
lire "  gaxoline,  napbtba,  and  benzine.  These  oili,  quite  ai 
dani^roua  u  thej  were  oriKiQally,  are  sold  nniier  auch  names  as 
"liqnid  EBB,'' "  enfora  oil,  "safely  gas,"  "  purolioe,"  "  petro- 
Uae,"  "Dlacic  diamond,"  "septoline,"  etc.  Ttie  writer  gives 
the  analysis  of  seven  such  oils,  from  which  it  appears  that  they 
are  mere  mixtures  of  the  ordinary  light  explosive  oils  with 
inbstances  sach  as  cascnrilla  bark,  s^t,  alcohol,  hydrate  of  time, 
camphor,  tar,  oil  of  saffron,  potatoes,  turmeric,  onions,  iron, 
sulphur,  and  manganese  in  vanons  quantities. 


The  writer  state*  that  these  dangerous  and  deceptive  oils  are 
palmed  off  upon  dealen  and  consumers  by  a  very  ingenioni 
sEratBgem.  It  ought  to  be  better  known  that  the  vapor  of  a 
volatile  oil  or  other  hydrocarbon  requires  to  be  mixed  with  much 
air  to  form  an  explosive  mixture.  Eight  or  nine  measures  of 
air  to  one  of  the  vapor  is  the  ma«t  eitploiive  proportion,  while  a 
tnixture  of  eaual  parts  bams  quietly,  witbont  any  explosion  at 
all.  To  produce  at  will  the  roost  explosive  mixture  requires 
much  skill,  while  it  is  very  easy  to  avoid  its  eeneralion  entirely. 
"  When  it  is  desired  to  prove  the  complete  safety  of  a  dangerous 
oil,  its  vapor,"  says  ProTeasor  Wanklyn,  "  is  allowed  to  mix 
with  a  very  little  air;  a  lighted  match  ii  thbn  thrust  in,  and,  as 
no  explosion  follows,  the  oil  is  recognized  as  non -ex plosive,  and 
used  as   such,  till   some  serioas  accident  makes  its  insecurity 


Lafaye,  is  of  Irish  origin,  and  the  nephew  of  the  late  Fresident'i 
widow.  His  engaging  manners  made  him  a  great  favorite  in 
Bolivian  society  ;  six  years  ago  he  married  the  daaghter  of  one 
of  the  principaJ  merchants  at  La  Paz,  and  since  then  he  has 
engaged  in  various  commercial  enterprises  with  cousidenible 
•ncceu.  When  Morales  issued  his  pronunciamieDlo  in  1BT1 
Lafliye  fought  by  his  side,  and  greatly  distingaiGhed  himself  in 
the  MUKninary  encounter  of  the  15th  of  January,  1S7S,  which 
placed  Horalea  at  the  bead  of  alTairs.  He  was  then  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  became  the  private  secretary  and  con- 
fidant of  the  new  President  He  asserts  that  the  assassination 
wai  in  no  way  premeditated,  but  that  he  killed  Morales  nnder 
the  inflnence  of  a  sodden  oulbunt  of  paaaioo.  On  the  night  of 
the  murder  he  was  in  a  room  of  the  palace  where  some  officers 
and  others  were  playing  at  cards.  Snorlly  after  Morale*  came 
in,  and  asked  for  his  aide-de-camp.  The  latter,  who  was  sealed 
irith  the  others  at  the  card-table,  immediately  rose,  but  Motslea 
struck  him  in  the  (ace  and  ordered  the  window  to  be  opened, 
exclaiming  that  he  wonld  throw  him  into  the  street.  An  offleer 
advanced  to  obey  the  order,  upon  which  Lafaye  mshed  in  be- 
tween Morales  and  hie  aide-de-camp,  and  begged  the  President 
to  be  calm,  adding  that  if  the  aid»ce-camp  had  committed  any 
finlt  he  should  be  arrealed  and  tried  by  court-martial.  Morales, 
however,  persisted  in  his  determination,  and  called  upon  another 
of  hilt  aides-de-camp  to  assist  him,  A  scuffle  rollowed,  in  the 
course  of  which  Morales  struck  at  every  one  who  came  in  his 
way,  and  Lafaye  having  again  attempted  to  interfere,  the  Prea- 
idenl  knocked  him  down.  "This  insult,"  concludes  Lafaye, 
"  so  provoked  me  that  I  fired  the  seien  barrels  oE  my  revolver 
at  Morales ;  I  then  ran  to  the  barracks  to  take  steps  for  pre- 
serving order  among  the  troops,  and  afterwards  weat  home. 
This  is  my  declaration,  to  the  truth  of  which  I  swear  before 
God  and  on  my  sword."  Lafaye  is  now  at  Tocun,  in  Peru, 
and  the  correspondent  says  that  the  death  of  Morales  having 
been  announced  to  the  Assembly,  Dr.  Frias,  an  eminent  citizen 
of  La  Paz,  was  provisionallv  elected  head  of  the  government 
nntil  a  nen  Preiiident  should  he  appointed.  There  are  three 
candidates  for  this  post  —  Caaimir  Corral,  the  present  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  Adolphas  Ballivan,  and  General  Quevedo. 
The  correspondent  thinks  that  if  the  elections  pass  off  quietly, 
and  the  troops  do  not  interfere,  Ballivan  will  be  the  successful 
candidate. 


Spbakiho  of  Whittler's 
Pilgrim,"  the  London  AlJiatai 
smfll  feeling 
century  ago  sang  the  wrong*  of  the  slavej 


"  The  Pennsylvania 


able  to  otter  a  pcan  of  tiiamph  over  the  ■coomplisbed  factd 
freedom.  His  '  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim,'  which  tOTina  the  tbia 
poem  of  the  little  volume  before  us,  is  fbanded  on  the  chaiaOB 
and  career  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  who  emigrstcd  ■*  i 
yonng  lawyer,  from  Germany  to  America,  io  16B.3,  and  jqiati 
the  Society  of  Friends  iu  PLiladelphia.  The  first  pnilcsi  sgaim 
negro  slavery  made  by  any  religious  body  was  □tiered  by  da 
congrwation  to  which  he  Mlongcd,  that  of  Germanlown.  n 
early  Quakers  of  America  appear  to  have  extended  the  mb 
toleration  to  opinion  ai  to  complexion  ;  and  in  many  ways  tha 
mild  rlgau  contrasted  remarkably  with  that  of  the  PnritaM 


literally,  approve  the  institution  of  slavery  and  dictate  ll 
destruction  of  witches.  The  picture  presented  to  us  in  tlu 
little  poem  is  full  of  a  lender  charm.  We  see  the  pioiu  cms 
munity  peacefully  reproducing  the  old-world  botne  in  the  new 
surrounding  themselves  with  the  nccustomed  rmiis  and  flowen 
and  deriving  their  mental  and'  spiritual  nourisfaniFai  from  ill 
old  accustomed  sources.  There  is  no  action  or  pn^reas  in  tli 
poem.  It  is  but  a  picture,  bright  jvith  gleams  of  a  quiet,  kisdlj 
spirit,  yet  here  and  there  kindling  into  playful  Earcasm,  ai  ihi 
bigot  or  the  hypocrite  occu]Hea  the  canvas.  Mr.  WhittiK  a 
never  more  happy  than  when  showing  how  the  — 


Toraad  lika  Lot  St 


or  twit*  with  thdr 


nia  lilsTfs  of  tbrin  sn 


n  Ibr  the  diflb- 


FrosnlB  tbdrcv 

Tet,  with  true  charity,  the  poet  seeks  a  n 
enc«  between  the  mild  Friend  and  the  stem  Iranian  in  ud  am- 
ditions  of  the  respective  climates  where  they  dwell,  anggesttiv 
that  perhaps  it  was  the 

.  ilr,  tha  I 
Ortmdgnr  iklia  . 


WbD  kaon  wtast  jpidlnn  Id  Ifaidr  McriHr  i 
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As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Bdknett's  Eallistov 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  soolli- 
ing  prop^ties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  ^1  unnatonl 
iiondltions  of  the  skin, .  removing  tan,  suobnrn,  freckle^ 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  baitdi 
and  allaying  the  irritaUon  caused  by  the  bites  of  moiqni- 
toea  and  other  annoying  insects. 

For  Bronchial,  Asthmatic,  and  Polmonart  Com- 
PL,AtNT§  " Brown'i Bronchial  Tradia"  manifest  remai^l* 
curative  properties. 

Gbttinq  it  Down  to  a  Fink  Point,  —  Tbe  Tr»*- 
elers  Insurance  Company  has  paid  over  two  million  do)- 
lars  in  benefits  to  its  policy  holders  in  its  nine  jfn  </ 
active  business.  That  is  S790  a  Akj  for  eveiy  worling 
day ;  or,  allowing  ten  hours  a  day,  it  is  S7fi  an  hour  fir 
eTery  working  l^ur,  or  Sl-SS  everj  working  minnte,  aae* 
the  company  commenced  busineM. 
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DMITRI  KOODINE. 

BT    IVAK    TUROUKNIBFF,    AUTHOR    OF     "  BMOKB,' 

"LIZA,"  STC. 

IBiwililii  fur  ITIBI  Batpbdat.)  | 

VoLiNZOFF  got  up  at  ten  o'clock.  On  beariog  to  hii 
great  surprise  that  Leschnieff  wu  seated  on  the  piazza,  he 
lent  Tord  for  him  to  come  in.  <  ,^ 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  he  asked  htm.  "  You  were 
g(^ng  home,  I  thought."  c  >|     ,'^        1 

"  True ;  but  I  met  Roudine.  He  was  tramping  alone 
through  the  fieldR,  with  a  moat  agitated  ezpreasion  on  his 
face.   I  ihoQght  it  over  for  a  moment  and  then  came  back." 

"YoQ  came  back  because  you  met  Roudine?  " 

"That  ia  40  say — to  tell  tbo  truth  —  I  don't  know  mj- 
Mlf  why  I  came  back ;  probably  because  I  thought  of  you. 
I  wanted  to  sit  with  yon  ag^n.  I  shall  have  time  enough 
to  go  home." 

VolinzoS  smiled  bitterly. 

"  Tea,  one  can't  think  of  Roudine  any  longer  without 
thinking  of  me Bring  xa  some  tea  I  "  he  cried  to  a 

The  friends  sat  down  to  breakfast.  Leschnieff  talked 
about  fanning  and  of  a  new  way  of  lining  bams. 

Suddenly  Volinzoff  sprang  from  his  chair,  hitting  the 
table  to  violently  tliat  all  the  cups  and  saucers  rattled. 

"No,"  he  cried,  "  I  can't  stand  tlus  any  longer.  I  shall 
call  this  genius  out  \  either  he  will  kill  me,  or  I  shall  lodge 
a  bullet  in  his  intellectual  brow."  *  .  ]|^u«^ 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  said  Leschnieff  coldly. 
"  What  makes  yon  cry  out  in  that  way  ?  Ton  made  me 
drop  my  pipe What  ails  yon  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  can't  hear  bis  name  mentioned  without  getting 
into  a  paadon ;  all  my  blood  Ales  to  my  head." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  nonsense  \  aren't  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self? "  answered  Leschnieff,  picking  up  his  pipe.  "  Don't 
think  of  him  any  more.    Let  him  go  "  — 

"He  has  insulted  me,"  continued  TolinEoff,  walking  up 
and  down  the  room.  "  Tes,  he  has  insulted  me  grossly. 
Ton  must  acknowledge  it  yourself.  At  first,  I  paid  no 
attention  to  it  myself;  I  was  too  much  surprised,  and,  in 
&ct,  who  could  have  expected  it  7  I  am  going  to  shoif 
him  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Cursed  philosopher  I  I'U 
shoot  him  like  a  partridge." 

"  A  good  deal  you'll  get  by  that  I  I  won't  speak  of  your 
n«ter;  under  the  influence  of  such  passion,  how  could  you 
think  of  her  7  But  with  regard  to  another  person,  do  you 
expect  to  advance  your  interests  much  by  shooting  tbe 
'  ptulosopher,'  as  you  call  him  7  " 


Tolinzoff  flung  himself  into  a  chair. 
"Then  I  shall  go  away.     I  don't  care  where,  only  away 
from  here  I     My  heart  is  so  heavy  that  I  can  find  no  peace 

"  Tou  want  to  go  away  7  .  .  .  .  That  is  another  matter. 
I  agree  with  you  there.  And  do  you  kno«  what  I  pro- 
pose !  Let  us  leave  together ;  let  us  go  to  the  Caucasus  or 
only  to  Little-Russia,  and  eat  dumplings.  That  is  a  cap- 
ital idea." 

"  Yes ;  but  what  shall  I  do  with  my  sister  ?  " 

"  And  why  should  not  Alexandra  Faulovna  go  with  us  7 
Heavens,  that  would  be  delightful  I  I  will  take  care  of  her. 
She  shall  want  for  nothing ;  if  she  cares  for  it,  I'll  see  that 
she  has  a  serenade. beneath  her  window  every  evening ; 
m  perfiune  the  postilions  with  Cologne  water ;  I'll  line 
the  road  with  flowers..  As  for  ns,  my  brother.  It  will  be  as 
if  we  were  bom  again  ;  we  will  give  ourselves  wholly  op 
to  enjoyment,  and  we'll  bring  such  fiit  paunches  back  wilb 
us  that  love  will  have  no  chance  to  touch  us." 

"  You  are  always  joking,  Michael." 

"  I  am  not  joking  at  all.  That  was  a  brilliant  suggestion 
of  yours." 

"  Don't  let  ns  talk  of  it  any  more,"  cried  Tolinzoff';  "I 
want  to  fight  him." 

"  Again  ?    You've  lost  your  wits  today." 

A  servant  entered  witb  a  letter. 

"  Who  is  it  from  7  "  asked  Leschnieff. 

"  From  Roudine  —  from  Dimitri  Nicolaitch  Rotidine-  It 
was  brought  by  Madame  Lassounski's  servant." 

"  From  Roudine7  "  repeated  Tolinzoff.  "  For  whom  ia 
it?" 

"  For  you." 

"  For  mel   'Hand  it  here." 

VolinEofi  seized  the  letter,  lore  it  open  and  began  to 
read  it  Leschnieff  watched  him  closely.  A  strange^ 
almost  joyous  surprise  appeared  on  Tolinzoff's  face.  Ha 
let  his  arms  drop  by  his  side. 

"  Wbat  does  he  say  ?  "  asked  Leschnieff. 

"  Read  it,"  said  Volinzoff  faintly,  handing  him  the  let- 
ter. 

Leschnieff  began  to  read  it    This  is  what  Roudine  had 

"  Sir,  —  T(><lay  I  leave  Datia  Michaelovna's  house,  and 
I  leave  never  to  return.  This  will  probably  surprise  yon, 
especially  aAer  my  visit  of  yesterday.  I  cannot  explain  to 
you  my  motives  for  acting  thus,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
ought  to  give  yon  notice  of  my  departure.  Tou  do  not 
like  me,  and  yon  consider  me  a  worthless  man.  I  have  no 
intention  of  defending  myself.  Time  will  do  that.  In  my 
opinion  It  is  imworthy  of  a  man,  and  at  the  same  time  nae- 
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less  for  him  to  trj  to  convince  a  prejudiced  person  of  the 
grouDdlesaneas  of  his  prejudices.  Whoever  is  willing  to 
understand  me,  will  fergive  me ;  as  for  viy  one  who  is 
neither  willing  nor  able  to  understand  me,  his  accusations 
are  to  me  a  matter  of  indifference.  I  have  been  deceived 
In  you.  In  my  e^  you  irill  always  be,  as  heretofore,  a 
noble,  honorable  man.  My  error  was  in  nipposing  that 
jou  could  raise  yourself  above  the  circle  in  which  you 
have  been  brought  up.  1  was  mistaken.  But  of  what 
importance  is  that?  It  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  last 
time  in  my  experience.  I  repeat  it,  I  am  going  away  ;  I 
wish  you  all  poGsible  happiness.  Confess  that  this  is  a 
thoroughly  disinterested  wish.  I  cannot  refrain  from  hop- 
ing that  you  will  he  happy  henceforth.  Perhaps  time  will 
alter  your  opinion  of  me.  Whether  we  shall  ever  meet 
again,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  1  still  remain 

"Your  sincerely  attached  friend,  D.  Roudine. 

"  P.  S.  I  will  send  you  the  two  hundred  rubles  I  owe 
you,  as  soon  as  I  reach  my  home  in  the  Government  of 
T .    Please  do  not  mention  this  letter  to  Oaria. 

"  P.  P.  S.  A  last,  and  important  request.  Since  I  leave 
at  once,  I  trust  that  you  will  make  no  allusion  to  my  call 
on  you  in  the  presence  of  Natalie." 

"Well,  what  do  you  say  to  that?"  asked  Volinzoff, 
when  LeschnieS  had  finished  the  letter. 
;  "  What  can  one  say  1 "  answered  Leschnieff.  "  The 
only  thing  one  can  do  is  to  cry,  '  Allah  I  Allah  I '  like  a 
Mussulman,  and  put  one's  finger  in  his  month  as  a  sign  of 
astonishment.  He  is  going  away  —  very  well.  May  his 
path  be  smooth  before  him  1  It's  curious  to  notice  how 
duty  alone  induced  him  to  write  this  letter,  aud  it  was 

from  a  feeling  -of  duty  that  he  called  upon  you 

These  gentlemen  are  always  finding  some  duty  to  per- 
form, some  debP  to  discharge  at  every  step,"  continued 
LeschnieS,  pointing  with  a  smile  to  the  postscript  of  the 
letter. 

"What  phrases  he  invents  I  "  cried  Volinzoff.  "He 
has  been  deceived  in  me ;  he  expected  to  find  me  rise 
superior  to  the  circle  in  which  I  had  been  brought  up. 
....  Heavens  I  What  stuS  and  nonsense )  it's  worse 
than  poetry  I  " 

LeBchnieff  did  not  answer ;  la  hia  eyes  alone  was  a  smile 
perceptible. 

Volinzoff  arose. 

"  I  want  to  go  to  Dana  MlchaeloTna's,"  he  said,  "  and 
see  what  it  all  means." 

"Don't  hurry,  brother;  give  him  time  to  get  off.  Why 
should  you  run  across  bim  again?  He's  going,  you  know. 
What  more  do  you  want  ?  You'd  better  go  to  bed  and  get 
some  sleep;  I  am  sure  yon  spent  the  whole  night  turning 
and  tossing  in  bed  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Now  things 
are  looking  better."  .... 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  think  so.  But  go  and  get  some  sleep.  I  will  go 
and  sit  with  your  sister." 

"  I  don't  want  to  sleep.  Why  should  I  ?  .  ...  1  would 
rather  go  out  to  the  fields,"  added  Volinzoff,  smoothing 
nis  coat. 

"  Very  well,  my  friend,  go  out  to  the  fields  I " 

And  Leschnieff  went  to  the  other  half  of  the  house,  to 
Alexandra  Faulorna.    He  found  her  in  her  drawing-room. 


She  greeted  him  kindly ;  she  was  always  glad  to  see  luv, 
but  to-day  her  face  bore  a  sad  ezpreswon.  Sba  was  dis- 
turbed by  Itoudine's  visit  of  the  day  before. 

"  Do  you  come  from  my  brother  f  "  she  asked  Lesch- 
nieff.   "  How  is  he  to-day  ?  " 

"  He  is  Tory  well ;  he  has  gone  out  to  the  fields." 

Alexandra  was  nlent. 

"  Tetl  me,"  she  began,  examining  carefitUy  the  border 
of  her  handkerchief ;  "  don't  you  know  why  "  .  .  .  . 

"Why  Boudine  came?"  iDterrupt«d  Leschnieff.  "I 
know  why ;  he  came  to  bid  good-by." 

Alexandra  rused  her  head. 

"  What  1    To  bid  good-by  1 " 

"  Tes ;  haven't  you  heard  ?  He  is  going  away  frou 
Daria's." 

"Going  away?" 

"Forever,  —  at  least  tbat's  what  he  says." 

"  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  that  after  all  7  "...  . 

"  Ah,  that  is  another  question.  We  can't  understand  it, 
but  that's  the  case.  Something  must  have  happened. 
He  has  probably  stretehed  the  cord  too  far,  and  it'i 
broken." 

"Michael  1 "  answered  Alexandra.  "I  don't  understand 
you  at  all ;  it  seems  to  me  you  are  making  fin  of  me." 

"  1  swear  I  am  not I  tell  you  he's  going  awaj. 

and  he  sends  his  friends  word  of  this  by  letter.  Regarded 
in  a  certain  way,  it  is,  if  you  choose,  a  fortunate  thing; 
but  hia  departure  nevertheless  prevents  the  carrying  out 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  undertakings,  which  your 
brother  and  I  were  just  discussing." 

"  What  was  this  undertaking  ?  " 

"  You  shall  hear.  I  proposed  to  your  brother  a  journey 
for  the  sake  of  distraction,  and  to  take  you  along.  I  siid 
I  should  take  it  upon  myself  to  care  for  you." 

"That  is  delightful  1"  cried  Alexandra.  "I  see  what 
sort  of  care  you  would  take  of  me.  You  would  let  me 
starve  to  death." 

"  You  say  that,  Alexandra  Paulovna,  because  you  don't 
know  me.  You  think  I  am  a  stoek,  a  perfect  stock,  a  mt 
of  wooden  man ;  but  if  you  knew  that  P  conld  melt  like 
sugar  and  pass  whole  days  on  my  knees !  " 

"  I  must  say,  I  should  Uke  to  see  that." 

Leschnieff  arose  suddenly.  "  Well,  marry  me,  Alexan- 
dra, and  you  will  see  it." 

Alexandra  blushed  crimson. 

"  What  did  you  say,  Michael  Michaelovitch  ?  "  she  sud 
with  embarrassment. 

"  I  said,"  answered  Leschnieff,  "  what  has  for  a  long 
time  been  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue.  I  have  now  said  it,  and 
you  can  act  on  it  as  you  please.  In  order  not  to  embar- 
rass you,  I  will  go  away.  Yes,  I'm  going  ....  if  yon 
consent  to  be  my  wife  ....  if  that  is  not  disagreeable  to 
you,  send  some  one  after  me.     I'll  understand." 

Alexandra  wantod   to  detain   Leschnieff,  but  he  went 

quickly  into  the  garden  without  hia  hat,  and  leaned  on  a 

■little  gate,  letting  his  eyes  wander  in  the  distant  prospect. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  a  maid-Bcrvant  behind  him, 

"my  mistress  told  me  to  ask  you  to  come  in." 

Michael  Michaelovitch  turned  around,  took  hold  of  the 
girl's  head,  much  to  her  astoniahment,  and  kissed  her  fore- 
head ;  then  he  entered  the  house. 
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EASTLAKE'8  HINTS  ON  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE.i 

Bv  some  accident  or  other  the  first  editioD  of  this  moot 
useful  nnd  opportune  book  eKaped  onr  aolice.  We  are  very 
glad  to  make  acqaaintance  with  it  now  in  its  enlarged  and 

revised  form.  It<  great  value  Beems  to  us  to  consiBt  in 
itaiimplicitv'and  persuaaivenesB.  Mr.  Eaatlake  expresses 
what  are  the  general,  not  to  aaj  universal,  convictions 
■moDi  all  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  questions  of 
practical  art.  There  is  no  Doveltj  in  bis  remarks  or 
Thej  are  neither  original   nor  very  brilliant. 


live. 


they  are  well  timed,  and  very' suggestive  and  inatruc- 
He  has,  moreover,  a  broad   artistic  sympathy,  and 


plenty  of  good  humor.  Many  readers  who  would 
p«lled  by  an  army  of  stiff  {Nriuciples  and  a  code  of  auBu;re 
canons  of  tastu  will  be  carried  along,  almost  wilbouC  pei^ 
ceiving  it,  by  Mr.  Eaetlake's  unpretending  and  familiar 
disqnisitions.  It  ia  much  the  same  with  est^etical  as  with 
theological  propagandism.  He  makes  the  most  converts 
■ho  is  learning  lumself  while  be  teaches  others,  and  who 
makes  his  disciples  feel  that  every  fresh  step  is,  as  it  were, 
R  new  discoTery  made  by  them  and  by  himielf  in  common. 
Id  this  pleasant  and  informal  way  Mr.  Kaetlake  goes  in 
detail  through  most  of  the  minor  branches  of  decorative 
srt,  pointing  out  what  seems  to  him  to  be  wrong  and  bad, 
and  auggestins  what  in  each  case  would  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  truUiful  and  natural  principles  of  design. 

A  handsome  book,  well  printed  and  with  attractive  illua- 
trations,  and  such  that,  open  it  where  yaa  will,  you  light 
upon  some  interesting  discussion  on  common  matters  of 
taste  that  affect  every  one  who  lives  in  a  house  or  who  uses 
furniture,  is  sure  to  command  a  large  audience.  It  is  pui^ 
posely  meant  for  the  "  general  public."  TTiOBe  who  know 
snything  of  art  would  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  the  slight 
and  intormal  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated. 
They  would  require  something  more  systematic,  and  in 
particular  would  wish  for  pictorial  representations  of  all 
the  forms  and  ornamerits  condemned  or  commended.  It  is 
not  easy  to  express  shapes  by  words  only.  We  confess 
that  we  ouraelves  desiderate  many  more  wood-cuts.  Noth- 
ing is  so  effective  in  art-teaching  as  the  appeal  to  the  eye. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  eye  alone  wliich  can  jattge  ultimately  of 
ttiosa  forms  of  art  with  which  this  volume  is  concerned. 
We  doubt  whether  any  ringle  book  ever  did  so  much  to 
reform  public  taste  and  opinion  in  the  matter  of  architect- 
cral  style  and  the  decencies  of  church  arrangement  as 
Pugio's  bmous  '.'  Contrasts."  On  one  side  that  exquisite 
draughtsman  gave  us  a  Gothic  interior  in  a  complete  ideal 
"restoration ;  "  on  the  other,  you  saw  what  that  vision  of 
beanh'  had  become  by  centuries  of  neglect  and  ignorance, 
or  of  wilfully  injurious  treatment.  Why  did  not-  Mr. 
Etstlake  "  contrast "  in  this  way  all  the  details  of  modern 
funiiure  ?  He  would  have  converted  hundreds  by  his 
{uctures,  while  his  letter-press  will  not  persuade  more  than 
tens.  As  it  is,  the  illustrations  of  the  volume  before  us  are. 
arbitrarily  chosen  and  of  vexy  unequal  merit.  Sometimes, 
■e  fear,  undue  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  modern 
desizns  of  such  artists  or  man  u  fact  urers  as  may  have  offered 
wood-cats  to  the  work.  For  some  of  these,  we  fancy,  are 
aheady  familiar  to  ua.  At  other  times  we  confess  that,  on 
looking  It  the  cuts,  we  are  not  always  sure  whether  we  are 
neaat  to  approve  of  them  or  to  execrate  them.  Occasioa- 
'  ally  we  are  even  inclined  to  think  that  the  author's  own 
derigDs,  though  they  avoid  many  faults  of  design,  have 
new  defects  ot  their  own.  But,  alter  all,  as  we  have  said, 
this  inequality  ofthe  book  u  perhaps  one  of  its  most  useful 
featnrei. 

Ur.  Gastlake,  by  his  own  personal  predilections,  would 
Kem  to  be  a  strict  medievalist  His  own  designs  at  least 
are  always  of  the  strtutest  sect  of  the  school.  We  observe 
however,  that   in  his   preface  he  disclaims  any  exclusive 

'  Bmu  »  HmatluU  Tbiu  in  FUrniiun,  VplaitUrr,  and  tlhtr  DtlmU. 
*J  Chiriaa  L.  biUata,  t.  X-  I.  B.  A.  Tbiid •dlUoD,  nTynl.  London: 
"rapnwi  &  Co,,  iSTJ. 

A  iBj  alifuil  n^t  of  IbiM  vsrk,  odltod,  vllb  Satm,  br  ChutM  C. 
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allegiance  to  the  Gothic  style,  and  only  argues  for  the  true 
spirit  and  sound  principles  of  ancient  design.     Here  he  is 

Jnite  right.  In  household  furniture  especially  the  types  of 
esign  may  allowably  vary  according  to  individual  taste,  lo 
long  as  the  construction  is  honest  and  eood  and  appro- 
priate, and  the  details  are  fitting  ana  truthful.  The 
eminent  French  architect  and  liu&aleur  M.  VioUet  le  Due 
has  expressed  the  true  law  that  ought  to  regulate  design  ii 


Parmi  ccs  aplendeors  i  bon  march^,  ce  faux  goQt  el  ce  lanx 
Inxe,  nonB  sonunes  rarls  quand  nons  trouvona  an  banc  bien  fait, 
□ne  bonne  table  de  cbgne  portant  d'aptomb  aur  ses  pieds,  des 
rideaox  de  laine  qui  paraissent  gtre  en  laine,  une  chaisf  com- 
mode et  solide,  une  armoire  qui  s'onvre  el  se  fennc  bien,  noes 
montrant  en  dedans  et  en  dehors  le  bois  doni  elte  est  fait,  et 
laisssnc  deviner  son  nsage.  Esp£ron»  un  retonr  vers  cea  id^ 
saines,  et  qn'en  fait  de  mobilier,  comme  en  touts  chose,  on  en 
prendre  que  le  goAl  conaiste  a  paraStre 


judrait  £[re. 


Incongruity  and  falsity  of  design,  dull  mechanical  uniform- 
ity of  detail,  in  which  every  individual  touch  of  the  living 
artist  is  destroyed,  and  general  d^neracy  of  manufacttire, 
are  the  patent  faults  of  almost  all  the  common  furniture 
and  implements  which  we  are  obliged  to  ose  in  daily  life. 
Is  there  any  remedy  ?  Wo  are  not  bo  hopeliil  on  this  point 
as  we  once  were.  At  any  rate,  the  only  possible  remedy 
consists  in  the  wider  spread  of  true  artistic  feeling  and 
culture.  It  is  easier  to  supply  at  a  low  price  a  vulgar 
article,  multiplied  ad  infinilum  by  machinery,  than  to  pro- 
duce on  moderate  terms  objects  of  art-workmanship  in  eaflh 
of  which  skilled  design  and  the  skilled  labor  of  the  indi- 
vidual artificer  are  ^a  be  combined.  And  therefore  our 
manufacturers,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  ccimpete 
with  one  another  in  mere  cheapness  of  production  of^« 
meanest  types  of  form  and  ornament.  When  our  art 
teachers  have  created  a  demand  for  better  workmanship, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  supplied.  Meanwhile  there 
has  been  no  serious  atteoipt,  except  in  ceramic  manufac- 
ture, to  produce  articles  ofgood  design  and  execution  at 
such  low  prices  as  shall  compete  wiOi  the  bate  patterns 
which  have  present  possession  of  the  markets.  A^  East- 
lake  gives  many  most  telling  instances  of  the  prohibitive 
cost  of*any  improvement  whatever  upon  the  common  types. 
He  tells  ohe  story  in  which  an  opholsterer  asked  consid- 
erably less  (or  a  chair  overburdened  with  a  quantity  of 
expensive  ornamentation  than  for  the  same  deMgn  before 
any  ornament  at  all  was  added.  Undoubtedly  the  vicious 
principle  which  deliberately  tries  to  promote  trade,  as  it  is 
called,  by  producing  articles  which  are  not  strong  enough 
to  last  and  must  soon  be  replaced,  has  much  to  do  with 
many  of  the  absurd  changes  of  fashion  in  matters  of  bouse- 
hold  furniture  and  decoration.  We  believe  that  in  thia 
matter  our  tradesmen  and  artisans  would  find  that  the  old 
proverb  is  true,  and  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  in  the 

W«  now  propose  to  give  some  idea  of  Mr.  Eastlake'i 
method  of  treating  his  subject.  After  a  few  introductoiy 
remarks,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  in  a  general  way  our  street 
architecture  ;  and  then,  going  in-doors,  he  examines  in 
dettul  the  several  rooms  of  an  average  modem  bouse,  with 
their  fittings  and  furniture.  He  ends  with  suppiemental 
chapters  on  Crockery,  Table  Glass,  Dress,  Jewefry,  Plate, 
and  Cutlery.  The  entrance-hall  first  invires  notice.  Our 
author  here  inveighs  with  almost  needless  warmth  against 
graining.  Surely  graining  is  in  its  way  a  nearly  harmless 
sham;  for  it  makes  no  pretence  to  be  oak.  Its  practical 
advantage,  in  a  London  house,  is  its  cleanness  and  bright- 
ness, and  its  fitness  tor  varniihing.  Preserve  its  from  tlie 
muddy  st^ns  —  chocolate  or  umber  —  with  which  so  many 
of  our  medieval  architects  defile  the  deal  which  they  use 
for  cheapness'  sake  I  Afler  all,  what  is  wanted  in  a  smoky 
(own  is  light  and  cleanliness ;  and  this  is  not  given,  so  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  hy  the  flatted  colors  affected  by 
the  extreme  mcdimvalists.  Common  sense  is,  as  we  bave 
always  argued,  at  the    bottom  of  really  good  taste.    We 
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observe  that  Mr.  Eutl&ke  pleads  for  the  retention  of  the 
knocker  pn  the  hall-door  of  a  I^ndon  house.  There  is  » 
■chool  which  advocates  its  superBessiao  by  the  bell,  as  car- 
rying the  sound  away  from  tte  living-rooms  to  the  ofEeei 
where  the  serranta  live  whose  duty  it  is  to  open  the  door, 
and  who  say,  let  knockers  be  reserved  for  tirahionable  doors 
behind  which  a  hall-porter  lurks  in  readiness  to  open  them 
at  B  momeat's  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  knocker  has 
a  practical  advantage  over  the  mechanical,  monotonous 
bell  which  appeals  to  the  master  and  the  mistress  of  the 
smalleBt  no  leas  than  of  the  largest  household.  One  great 
object  of  the  premonitory  noise  is  to  aSord  the  vinitee  full 
opportunity  to  be  in  or  out  of  the  way  as  he  judges  moat 
convenient,  and,  in  concert  with  an  experienced  ear,  the 
knocker  seldom  fails  in  this  duty.  But  the  belL  is  totally 
deficient  in  tact,  and  gives  the  same  stereotyped  tingle  to 
the  dun,  the  bore,  the  tax-gatherer,  and  the  mend  of  one's 
bosom.  Among  the  few  articles  of  modem  fiimiture  which 
have  preserved  traditionally  a  good  method  of  design  and 
construction,  Mr.  Eastlake  singles  out  the  bucket,  the 
bedroom  towel-horse,  and  the  common  "  Windsor  "  chair. 
Here  we  quite  agree  with  him.  We  do  not  remember  that 
he  pointa  out,  in  his  remarks  on  chairs,  the  extreme  folly 
of  ahandoning  cross-pieces  and  stays  to  strengthen  the  legs. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  a  chair  with  its  four  legs 
unconnected  by  any  tie  or  bond.  The  leverage  on  each 
leg  is  exceanve  \  and  the  chair  must  break  sooner  or  later 
unless  it  is  unnecessarily  unwieldy.     No  one  can  deny  the 

E'cturesqueness  or  the  sound  construction  of  (he  old  carved 
gh-baiiJced  chairs  and  sofan  such  as  Mr.  Eastlikc  fibres 
frotn  Cothele  and  Enole.  But  can  he  seriously  advise  us 
to  revive  them  ?  We  are  luxurious  enough  to  think  that 
a  modem  easy-chair  is  really  an  improvement  on  the  furni- 
ture of  our  forefathers.  One  has  only  to  go  into  Filmer's, 
or  Howard's,  and  see  the  rows  of  easy-chairs  of  fifty  or 
sixty  different  patterns,  and  try  to  choose  the  one  which 
shall  best  suit  one's  self,  to  find  out  how  much  one  person's 
idea  of  comfort  differs  from  another's,  &nd  how  much  may 
be  done,  and  has  been  done,  to  provide  comfort  and  ease. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  safe  conclusion  that  in  the  good  old 
times  all  were  uncomfortable  alike.  Surely,  too,  the  stiff 
old  high-backed  sofas  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  equally 
unsuitable  for  reproduction.  Is  there  any  more  pathetic 
ai^t  than  to  see  the  very  aeed  poor,  or  perhaps  some 
consumptive  patient,  living,  ana  at  last  dying,  in  chairs  in 
which  they  cannot  even  recline  ?  Why,  there  are  few 
London  parishes,  we  suppose,  in  which  easy-chairs  are  not 
kept  to  be  lent  out  to  the  sick.  We  argue  then  that  the 
easy-chair  is  a  true  comfort;  and  it  is  preposterous  to  wish 
to  bring  hack  an  article  of  furniture  like  a  Jacobean  chair, 
that  has  been  fairly  improved  off  the  face  of  our  homes. 
Mr.  Eastlake  ought  rather  to  have  shown  us  bow  to  lend  to 
our  modem  chairs  and  sofas  better  and  more  artistic  forms. 
Agreeing  with  our  author  as  we  do  in  most  of  his  criiicismi, 
we  naturally  select  for  notice  points  in  which  we  differ  from 
him.  Among  these  is  the  telescope  dining-table.  We 
confess  we  think  this  modern  invention  a  most  ingeni&us 
and  usrful  device,  only  second  to  tlie  expanding  circular 
table.  Provided  that  it  is  well  made,  it  really  provides  us 
with  a  firm,  solid  table,  of  which  we  can,  with  very  little 
trouble,  v|iry  the  size  according  to  the  numbers  who  are  to 
.  be  seated  at  it.  Now,  not  to  speak  of  the  smaltness  of 
London  rooms,  it  it  not  desirable  to  be  able  to  dine  four,  or 
six,  or  eight  persons,  as  it  maybe,  all  within  reach  and 
hearing  of  each  other  ?  Mr.  Eastlake  positively  recom- 
mends us  to  bring  back  the  long  Jacobean  tables  such  ,as 
remain  in  college  balls  and  In  some  old  farm-housea.  In 
the  first  place,  an  average-sized  dining-room  would  be 
always  blocked  up  with  such  a  table  ;  and,  in  the  next,  a 
party,  unless  the  whole  table  were  occupied,  would  always 
seem  scattered  and  incomplete.  Next,  we  must  dissent 
from  Mr.  Eastlaka's  own  design  for  a  library  book-case. 
There  seem  to  us  three  conspicuous  faults  in  it  ;  cupboards 
with  clumsy  doors  which  leave  useless  and  objectionable 
comers  behind  them ;  shelves  of  the  same  depth  for  quartos, 
octavos,  and  duodecimos  ;  and  worst  of  all,  a  prodigious 
waste  of  space  in  the  cornice  with  a  meaningless,  unap- 


proachable cupboard  in  the  pedimented  root  Once  mote 
we  object  to  chimney-pieces  ao  high  that  it  is  difficult  to 
reach  them ;  and  we  contend  that  murors  are  a  beautiful 
and  fitting  ornament  of  living-rooms ;  and  we  protest 
asoinst  bed-hangings  under  any  form  whatever.  But  these 
^W  all  are  very  unimportaut  matters.  If  they  provoke 
discussion  and  suggest  thought,  a  great  deal  has  been 
gained.  When  people  be^  to  txvaa  on  matters  af_  taste. 
It  will  go  hard  but  that  sound  principles  will  win  their  way 
with  the  more  intelligent. 

We  heartily  commend,  then,  Mr.  Eastlake's  genial  and 
suggestive  book  to  those  who  are  about  to  marry  oi  to 
fiimish.  They  need  not  agree  with  all  he  lavs;  but  they 
will  learn  from  him  many  a  true  and  useful  lesson.  And 
the  mere  cultivation  of  their  taste  in  the  homely  matters  itf 
household  furniture  and  ornamentation  will  be  the  source 
of  much  pure  and  healthy  eiyyoment. 


THACKERAY. 


The  pure  humorist  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  literary  disr- 

acters.  Uis  nature  is  not  content  with  detecting  foiblei^ 
nor  his  pen  with  pointing  them  out  for  deriuon ;  his  par- 
pose  is  infinitely  higher  and  nobler.  The  humorist  must 
have  emotions,  nerves,  sensibilities,  and  that  marvellons 
sympathy  with  human  nature  which  enables  him  to  change 
places  at  will  with  other  members  of  his  species.  Humw 
docs  not  produce  the  sneer  of  Voltaire  ;  it  rather  smiles 
through  toe  tear  of  Montaigne.  "  True  humor,"  it  hit 
been  wisely  said,  "  springs  not  more  from  the  head  than 
from  the  heart;  it  is  not  contempt,  it*  essence  is  love ;  it 
issues  not  in  laughter,  but  in  still  smiles,  which  Ue  Iw 
deeper.  It  is  a  sort  of  inverse  sublimity ;  exalting  as  it 
were  into  our  affections  what  is  below  us,  while  sublimitj 
draws' down  into  our  affections  what  is  above  us.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  bloom  and  perfiime,  the  purest  effluence  of  a  deep, 
fine,  and  loving  nature."  Without  humor  society  would 
exist  in  Icelandic  snows:  wit,  like  the  winter  sun,  might 
glint  upon  the  icebergs,  but  they  would  not  be  plastic  in 
his  glance  —  calm,  lofty,  and  cold  they  must  remain.  Bui 
humor  is  the  rammer  heat  that  generates  while  it  imilea 
ivifiesihem 


—  the  power  which  touches  dead  things  a 
with  its  generous  warmth  and  geniality.  Wit  engages  and 
amuses  the  individual  intellect;  humor  knits  hearts  to- 
gether ;  is,  in  truth,  in  n  broad  sense,  that  "  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  Now  the  world  may 
be  regarded  as  being  composed  of  three  classes,  naptely, 
thos>'  of  us  who  laugh,  those  vAth  whom  we  laugh,  and  thoit 
at  whom  we  laugh ;  and  the  taoderest  solicitude  is  expe- 
rienced by  each  unit  of  humanity  lest,  through  some  fortui- 
tous circumstances,  he  should  irretrievably  find  himself  ■ 
denizen  of  the  last-named  class.  To  some  of  the  first  class 
is  given  the  power  of  directing  the  laughter  of  others,  and 
this  power  is  current  as  wit ;  when  to  the  faculty  of  origi- 
nating ridicule  is  added  the  power  oi  concentratii^  pityor 
pathos  upon  the  subject,  this  may  be  styled  humor,  out 
the  irony  must  be  subjugated  to  the  feeling.  The  heart 
must  love  while  the  countenance  may  smile.  It  will,  then. 
be  perceived,  in  view  of  these  distinctions,  how  the  humor- 
ist may  assert  a  claim  in  all  Kt^at  and  essential  things 
superior  to  that  which  can  be  advanced  by  the  wit.  Hn- 
morista  are  the  salt  of  the  national  intellectual  life.  Eng- 
land, who  occasionally  claims  a  questionable  superiority  in 
some  respects  over  other  nations,  may,  in  the  growth  of 
genuine  humor,  be  allowed  the  preeminence,  Gennany  ^i- 

Croaching  her  perhaps  in  the  nearest  degree.  What  other 
terature,  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  can  show  such  a  roll 
of  humorists  as  that  which  is  inscribed   with  the  names 

g.mongst  others)  of  Richardson,  Addison,  Steele,  IViw, 
ay,  Smollett,  Fielding,  Steme,  and  Goldsmith?  Tct 
afler  the  closing  names  of  this  (lalaxy  a  dearth  wot  wit 
netted  like  that  which  immediately  preceded  their  advent 
It  appears  as  though  the  soil  of  literature,  having  erown  fa 
its  utmost  capacity  the  product  of  humor,  demanded  time 
to  recuperate  its  powers.     During  the  past  thirty  or  tart] 
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years  another  growth  sprang  up,  and  Hood,  Lamb,  and 
other  ioherit^irs  of  the  marrelloua  gift,  have  enriched  Che 
world  with  the  perfume  of  their  lires  and  works.  Amongst 
the  latast  band  of  hmnorists,  bowerer,  there  \s  no  name 
more  remarkable  or  more  justly  distinguished  than  that 
which  is  now  under  coasideratiou. 

From  the  operation  of  varione  causes,  the  works  of 
Thackeray  hare  not  hithert^i  enjoyed  a  circulation  commen- 
inrate  widi  their  intrineic  merits.  The  sale  of  the  best  of 
hia  writings  in  his  life-time  fell  far  ihort  of  the  popular  de- 
mand for  the  works  of  Scutt  or  Dickens.  But  their  hold 
OD  society,  aod  the  recognt(ioD  of  their  permanent  value 
and  e:tcellence,  have  gone  on  steadily  increasing  with  each 
succeeding  year,  and  very  recentlv  a  new  and  complete 
edition  of  them  has  besu  issued,  which  is  within  the  reach 
of  all  readers.)  At  this  period,  then,  it  may  be  fitting  to 
consider  the  life's  work  of  ihia  deepest  and  purest  of 
modem  Eaghsh  satirists. 

It  was  in  these  pages  that  the  first  substantial  recogni- 
tion of  the  genius  of  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair"  ap- 
peared :  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  then  ;  but 
m  the  short  period  between  that  epoch  in  his  career  and 
his  death,  a  rapid  succession  of  brilliant  works  issued  from 
his  pen  —  a  pen  facile  to  charm,  to  instruct,  and  to  reprove. 
These  works  have  fullv  juatilied  the  terms  of  praise  in 
which  wc  referred  to  his  first  great  fiction.  Yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  writer  of  fiction  of  equal  excellence 
who  had  so  little  of  the  inventive  and  imaginative  faculty. 
Keenness  of  observation  and  a  nice  appreciation  of  char- 
acter supplied  bim  with  all  the  materialB  of  his  creations. 
He  wrote  from  the  experience  of  life,  and  the  foibles  of 
mankind  which  he  satinzed  were  those  that  bad  fallen  under 
his  notice  in  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own  career,  or  might 
somelimea  be  traced  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  disposition. 
The  key,  therefore,  to  Thackeray's  works  is  to  be  tbund  in 
his  life,  and  few  literary  biograptiies  would  be  rnqre  inter- 
eatii^  if  it  were  written  with  a  just  and  discriminating 
pen.  We  would  Tenture  to  suggest  to  his  accomplished 
daiuhter,  who  has  shown  by  her  own  writings  that  some 
at  ^ast  of  his  gifls  have  descended  to  ber  by  inheritance, 
that  she  should  undertake  a  task  which  no  one  else  can 
fiilfil  with  10  natural  and  delicate  a  feeling  of  her  father's 
genius.  Probably  it  might  already  have  been  attempted, 
but  for  the  extreme  repuenanee  of  Thackeray  himself  to 
allow  his  own  person  to  be  Drought  before  the  world,  or  to 
snfier  the  sanctity  of  private  correspondence  to  be  invaded. 
Kobody  wrote  more  amusing  letters ;  but  he  wrote  them 
not  for  the  public.  As  it  is,  even  his  birth  and  descent 
have  not  been  correctly  stated  in  the  current  works  of  the 
day.  His  KpAt  grandfather  was  in  the  Church,  once 
masler  of  Harrow,  and  aflerwarda  an  archdeacon.  He 
had  seven  sons,  one  of  whom,  also  named  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray,  entered  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  be- 
came a  Member  of  Council,  and  sat  at  the  Board  with 
Warren  Hastings,  some  of  whose  minutes  be  sijined.  The 
son  of  this  jgenUenian  and  the  father  of  our  novelist,  was 
Richmond 'ninckeray,  also  a  Civil  servant,  who  died  in  181 S 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty.  Thackeray  himself  was  born  at 
Calcutta,  in  1811,  and  was  sent  to  England  when  he  was 
seven  years  old.  On  the  voyage  home  the  vessel  touched 
at  St.  Helena,  where  the  child  saw  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  black  servant  who  attended  him  attributed  to  the  ex- 
Emperor  the  most  ravenous  propensities.  "  He  eats,"  said 
the  sable  exaggerator,  "  three  'hefp  every  day,  and  all 
the  children  he  can  lay  hands  on."  The  joke  fisured  years 
afterwards  in  one  of  "Oiackeray's  sketches.  This  early  con- 
nection with  India  lefl  its  mark  in  his  memory,  and  the 
pleasant  alluatons  to  the  great  Ramchunder  and  the  Bun- 
delcund  bank  were  suggested  by  the  traditions  of  his  own 
infancy.  He  inherited  from  his  father  (who  died  when  he 
was  five  years  old)  a  considerable  fortune,  part  of  which 
had  fortunately  been  settled  on  his  mother,  who  was  re- 
married to  Major  Carmichael  Smyth.  The  remainder  was 
left  at  hi*  own  disposal,  and  rendered  him  an  object  of 
envy  and  admiration  to  his  less  forlunnle  contemporaries. 


The  boy  was  sent  to  the  Charter-house,  where  he  remained 
for  some  years ;  and  here  aeun  the  reader  fiimiliar  with  his 
works  may  trace  a  multitude  of  allusions  to  his  school-days 
under  Dr.  Rnssell,  then  the  master  of  that  school.  About 
the  year  1828  he  went  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Tennyson, 
Tenables,  John  Mitchell  Kemble,  Charles  and  Arthur  Bul- 
ler,  John  Sterling,  R.  Moncton  Milnes,  and  of  that  disiin- 
guished  set  of  men,  some  of  whom  had  preceded  him  by  a 
year  or  two,  who  formed  what  was  called  the  Society  of  the 
Apostles,  though  he  was  not  himself  a  member  of  that  so- 
ciety. It  must  be  confessed  that  at  Cambridge  Thackeray 
cave  no  signs  of  distinguished  ability.  He  was  chiefly 
known  for  his  inexhaustiole  drollery,  his  love  of  repartee, 
and  for  his  humorous  command  of  the  pencil.  But  his 
habits  were  too  desultory  for  him  to  enter  the  lists  of  aca- 
demic competition,  and,  like  Arthur  Fendennis,  he  left  the 
university  without  taking  a  degree. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  entered  upon  London  life; 
he  visited  Weimar,  which  he  aAerwards  portrayed  as  the 
Court  of  Pumpernickel ;  and  he  was  frequently  in  Paris, 
where  his  mother  resided  since  her  second  marriage.  His 
fortune  and  position  in  society  seemed  to  permit  him  to  in- 
dulge bis  tastes  and  to  live  as  a  gentleman  at  large.'  Bat 
the  drciLm  was  of  short  duration.  Within  a  few  months  he 
contacted  a  sleeping  partnership  which  placed  his  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  turned  out  to  be  insolvent, 
and  the  fortune  he  relied  on  was  lost  before  he  had  enjoi'ed 
it.  The  act  was  one  of  erosa  imprudence,  no  doubt,  and  be 
suffered  bitterly  for  it ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  has  sometimes ' 
been  supposed,  from  his  lively  description  of  scenes  of  folly 
and  vice,  that  he  lost  his  money  by  his  own  personal  ex- 
travagance. Thus  then  he  found  himself,  at  two  or  three 
and  twenty,  with  very  reduced  means,  fbr  he  had  nothing 
to  live  on  but  the  allowance  bis  mother  and  grandmother 
were  able  to  make  him ;  with  no  profession,  with  desultory 
tastes  and  habits,  and  with  no  definite  prospects  in  life  be- 
fore him.  His  first  scheme  was  to  turn  artist  and  to  culti- 
vate painting  in  the  Louvre,  for  he  now  resided  chiefly  with 
his  relations  in  Paris.  But  in  the  art  of  design  he  was, 
in  truth,  no  more  than  an  accomplished  amateur.  Ilie 
drawingH  with  which  he  afterwards  illustrated  his  own 
books  are  full  of  expression,  humor,  grace,  and  feeling  ;  but 
they  want  the  correctness  and  mastery  of  the  well-trained 
artist.  He  turned,  then;  with  more  hope,  at  the  ace  of 
thirty,  to  the  resources  of  the  pen.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that  all  bis  literary  productions  of  this,  his  earlier  period, 


multifarious  publications,  and  procured  for  him  but  small 
profit,  and  no  fame.  These  years,  from  thirty  to  seven- 
and-thirty,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  brightest,  were 
the  most  cheerless  of  his  existence.  He  wrote  letters  in 
the  Timet,  under  the  signature  of  Manilas  Pennialinus. 
He  wrote  an  article  on  Lord  Brougham  in  the  British  and  ' 
Foreign  Revitvr,  which  excited  attention.  But  political 
writing. —  even  political  sarcasm  —  was  not  his  foite  ;  and 
wheu  politics  ceased  to  be  a  joke,  they  became  to  him  a 
bore.  Amongst  other  experiments  he  accepted  the  editor- 
ship of  a  London  daily  newspaper,  called  The  Conatitu- 
liotiat  and  Public  Ledger,  but  —  like  its  namesake,  which 
had  been  started  and  edited,  a  few  years  before,  by  another 
man  of  great  literary  genius,  destined  to  achieve  in  afler- 
lite  a  more  illustrious  career  —  this  journal  lingered  for  ten 
months  and  then  expired.  The  foundation  of  "  Punch  " 
was  a  work  alter  ThaAeray's  own  heart,  and  he  contributed 
largely  to  the  earlier  numbers.  But  it  was  not  till  1841 
that  he  really  began  to  make  his  mark  in  literature,  under 
the  well-known  pseudonym  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  a 
name  in  which  the  dream  of  the  artist  still  haunted  Uie 
fancy  of  the  humorist.  In  the  midst  of  these  perplexities, 
with  that  genuine  tenderness  of  feeling  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  all  his  sarcasms,  Thackeray  fell  in  love,  and  mar- 
ried a  young  lady  who  might  have  sat  for  the  portrait  of 
his  own  Amelia,  but  who  was  not   better   endowed   than 
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life  waa  overclouded  by  a  greSiter  cftlsmitf  thao  these,  and 
the  malady  of  his  wife  threw  a  permanent  cloud  over  tbe 
best  sffectioni  of  fiii  heart,  whicn  were  thenceforward  de- 
TOted  to  hit  children  alone.  Such  waa  the  tchool  in  which 
the  genin*  of  lliackeraj  was  educated.  It  wu  not  imagi- 
native ;  it  wsi  not  spontaneous  \  it  was  the  remit  of  a  hard 
and  varied  experience  of  life  and  the  world.  It  left  him 
somewhat  prone  to  exairgerate  the  follies  and  baseness  of 
mankind,  but  it  never  froze  or  extinguished  his  love  and 
■ympathy  fbrjostice,  tenderness,  and  truth.  In  IS4T,  when 
be  was  Biz-and-thirty  years  of  age,  be  braced  him»elf  up, 
Sot  the  first  dme,  for  a  great  and  cdntinuous  literarj  effort, 
and  he  came  before  the  world,  which  hitherto  bad  known 
him  only  as  a  writer  of  jests  and  magaiine  articles,  as  the 
author  of"  Vanity  Fair."  His  style,  which  waa  the  result 
of  the  most  careful  and  fastidious  study,  had  now  attained 
a  high  degree  of  perfection.  In  the  comparison  which  was 
naturally  drawn  between  himself  and  Dickens,  then  in  the 
heyday  of  popularity,  it  was  obvious  that  in  the  cpmmand 
of  the  English  language  Thackeray  was  incomparably  the 
master.  His  style  was  to  the  style  of  Dickens  what  mai^le 
is  to  clay ;  and  although  he  never  attained  to  the  snccesiful 
vogue  of  his  contemporary  in  his  life-time,  it  was  evident  to , 
the  critical  eye  that  the  wriUngs  of  Thackeray  hat]  in  them 
that  which  no  time  could  dim  or  obliterate. 

With  this  novel,  then,  so  surprising  in  its  frankness  and 
in  its  knowledge  of  human  nature,  commenced  a  career 
which  could  know  no  repression,  A  mine  of  gold  had  been 
struck,  and  the  nuggets  were  cast  up  freely  by  the  hands 
of  the  hard  and  honest  worker.  In  the  writjng  of  books 
admired  by  every  hater  of  pretence,  and  the  delivery  of 
lectures  which  were  as  new  m  their  style  and  treatment  as 
his  novels,  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Hiackeray  passed  away. 
The  last  fifteen  years  of  it  were  years  of  success,  celebrity, 
and  comparative  aSuence.  He  had  attained  a  command- 
ins  position  in  literature  and  in  society,  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  enceiit  in  a  very  small  circle  of  intimate 
frientls,  he  rarely  put  forth  any  brilliant  social  qualities. 
How  he  impaled  snobbery  in  "  Punch,"  and  gave  ■  new 
impetuH  to  serial  literature  by  his  editorship  of  the  Corn- 
hili  Magazine,  are  facts  too  widely  disseminated  to  be 
dilated  upon.  A  most  good-natured  editor,  conscientious 
as  well  as  kind,  was  Thackeray ;  but  the  work  was  not  to 
Ms  taste,  and  after  a  short  period  he  relinquished  it  at  a 
large  pecuniary  sacrifice.  To  that  terrible  person,  the 
owner  of  a  ','  rejected  contribution,"  he  was  frequently  most 
generous,  breaking  the  literary  disappointment  with  the 
■olaco  of  a  bank-note  in  many  .instances.  But  he  found  it 
painfully  difficult  to  say  "No  "  when  it  became  imperative 
to  reject  would-be  contributors,  and  fled  from  the  field  in 
despair  accordingly.  To  a  friend  he  said  on  one  occasion, 
"UowcanI  go  inU)  society  with  comfort?     1  dined  the 

Other  day  at 's,  and  at  the  table  were  four  gentlemen 

whose  masterpieces  of  literary  art  1  had  been  compelled  to 
decline  with  thanks."  So  he  informed  his  readeis  for  the 
last  time  that  be  would  "  not  be  responsible  for  rejected 
communications."  On  Christmas  Eve,  IH63,  came  the 
event  which  touched  the  heart  of  Britain  with  a  genuine 
grief.  The  not  altogether  uneventful  career  of  one  of  the 
buest  and  best  of  men  was  closed.  When  it  was  known 
that  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fur  "  would  charm  tbe  world 
DO  longer  by  his  truthful  pictures  of  English  life,  the  grief 
waa  what  we  would  always  have  it  be  when  a  leader  c^the 
people  in  war,  arts,  or  letters  is  stricken  down  in  battle  — 
deep,  general,  and  sincere. 

Postponing  for  the  moment  a  consideration  of  what  we 
concdve  to  be  the  leading  characteristics  of  Thackeray's 
genius,  a  certain  measure  of  insight  into  the  author's  mind 
may  be  guned  by  a  glance  at  his  works  —  premising  that 
they  are  not  taken  in  strict  chronological  order.  First, 
with  regard  to  his  more  important  novels.  The  key  with 
which  he  opened  the  door  of  fame  was  undoubtedly  "  Van- 
ity Fair."  Though  other  writings  of  a  less  ambitious  na- 
ture had  previously  come  from  liis  pen,  until  the  production 
of  this  book  there  was  no  evidence  that  Thackeray  woidd 
^er  assume  the  hitcb  position  in  letters  now  nnanimoosly 
awarded  to  him.    But  here,  at  any  rate,  waa  demonatrative 


proof  that  a  new  star  h^  arisen.  And  vet  general  ss  «m 
this  belief,  no  intelligible  grounds  were  for  a  time  asrigued 
for  it.  The  novelist  himself  always  regarded  histiistwoik 
as  his  best;  though  we  think  that  in  this  respect  he  has 
followed  the  example  of  Hilton  and  other  celebrated  au- 
thors, and  chosen  as  his  favorite  that  which  is  not  abso- 
lut«ly  the  beat,  though  it  may  be  equal  to  any  which 
succeeded  it  Probablv  the  book  was  one  round  whoM, 
pages  a  halo  had  been  thrown  by  various  personal  ditnun- 
stances.  Bat  the  famous  yellow  covers  in  which  the 
"  Novel  without  a  Hero  "  originally  appeared  were  not  at 
first  sought  after  with  much  avidity.  Soon,  however,  it 
became  known  that  a  new  delineator  of  life  was  at  woi^  is 
society,  and  one  whose  pen  was  as  keen  as  the  disBectiii| 
knife  of  the  surgeon.  An  anthor  had  sprung  up  who  dated 
to  shame  society  by  a  strong  and  manW  acorn,  and  by  pro- 
claiming that  it  ought  to  loathe  itseu  in  dost  and  ashei. 
The  world  was  not  unwilling  to  read  the  reflection  of  ili 
foibles  and  ita  vicea  mirrored  with  so  much  wit,  or^nality, 
and  genius.  How  account  otherwise  for  the  &vor  whidi 
the  work  subsequently  attained,  when  it  lacked  as  a  novel 
many  of  those  characteristics  for  which  novels  are  most 
e^erly  read?  To  the  initial  difficulty  of  a  story  without 
a  hero,  the  writer  had  voluntarily  added  that  of  a  lack  of 
consecativeness  and  completeness.     It  was  probably  b^im 


plan.  Some  of  them  evidently  turned  under  his  pen  into 
aometliingquite  different  fWim  what  he  bad  originally  in- 
tended, ms  mode  of  narrative  consists  in  a  aenes  of  pic- 
tures, after  the  manner  of  Hogarth,  but  their  popalaritr 
sufficiently  attested  their  accuracy.  There  la  no  one  char- 
acter in  "  Vanity  Fair  "  which  can  be  deemed  perfectly 
satisfactory  —  not  that  tbe  public  always  cares  for  that, 
preferring  sometimes  the  most  thoroueh-paced  rillainy 
(viewing  authorship  as  a  question  of  art)  to  the  most  sn- 
perlative  virtue.  Becky  Sharp,  the  unprincipled  govem- 
eas,  has  been,  as  undulv  detested  as  Amelia  Sedleybas 
been  too  lavishly  praised.  There  is  nothing  in  the  earlier 
chapters  to  prove  that  Becky  Sharp  waa  naturally  and  en- 


assume  a  great  portion  of  the  reaponsibility  for  tne  after- 
development  of  those  qualities.  With  certain  ground  to 
work  upon,  and  given  conditions  as  adjuncts,  the  influence 
of  society  on  natures  like  Becky  Sharp's  would  be  to  en- 
crust them  with  selfishness,  and  superinduce  complete  hy- 
pocrisy. If  heroine  there  be  in  the  novel  it  is  this  clever 
adventureaa,  and  except  on  aome  half-dozen  occasions  it  ii 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  a  pity  approaching  to  contempt 
for  the  character  of  Amelia  Sedley,  who  is  intended  to  per- 
sonify the  good  element  an  author  generally  casts  about  to 
discover  in  concocting  a  story.  Captain  Dobbin  is  oret- 
drawn,  and  one  is  well-nigh  tempted  to  wish  that  be  bad 
a  little  less  virtue  and  a  little  more  selfishness.  While  we 
love  him,  he  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  angry.  The  most 
masterly  touches  in  tbe  volume  are  those  in  which  the  por- 
traits of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  and  of  Sir  FItt  Crawley 
are  sketched.  The  aristocracy  furnish  the  villains  and  the 
most  contemptible  specimens  of  the  race,  while  the  excel- 
lent persona  come  from  the  rank  of  the  middle  class  and  the 
poor  —  their  namby-pamby  Ism,  however,  now  and  then  re- 
ducing their  claims  to  our  regard.  The  author  speaks  for 
the  most  part  in  his  own  person,  and  herein  lies  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  book.  We  feel  the 
satirist  at  our  elbow ;  he  is  not  enveloped  in  thick  folds  in 
the  distance ;  as  we  read  his  trenchant  observations  and 
withering  sarcastnB  we  can  almost  wee  the  glances  of  scorn 
or  of  pity  which  he  would  assume  when  engaged  in  hit 
task.  Well  might  the  world  exclaim  that  this  was  no  novice 
who  thus  wrote  of  its  meannesses  and  its  glory,  its  virtues 
and  its  vices,  lliis  novel  litled  him  at  once,  and  justly, 
into  the  position  of  one  of  tbe  ablest  writers  of  subjective 
fiction.  It  is  especially  remarkable,  in  connection  with 
■'  Vanity  Fair,"  to  note  the  extremely  little  conversational 
matter  in  a  tale  of  this  great  length ;  another  proof  that 
the  s&ength  of  the  author  lay  not  in  tbe  conventional 
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gTOOT«  of  the  DOTelbt,  but  in  tliote  other  powers  of  Thsck- 
eMy  —  rare  obserratioD,  an  acute  peuetration  of  motives, 
U  abhorrence  of  sham  or  preteuce,  and  an  entirely  new 
and  genuine  humor. 

•  In  "PendenQifl,"  the  nest  great  work  bj  lliRckerB}-, 
there  ia  not  only  some  approach  to  a  contecatiTe  plot,  bnt 
w«  are  inclined  to  think  Uaer  drawing  of  individual  char- 
acter than  in  its  predecessor.  tliere  is  not  so  much 
brilliancy  of  writing,  but  there  is  a  considerable  advance 
b  the  art  of  the  noveiiot.  With  all  the  graphic  touches 
which  took  form  in  the  features  of  Becky  Sharp,  Amelia 
Sedley,  and  Captain  Bobbin,  there  is  nothing  in  ue  earlier 
work  to  compare  with  the  portraits  of  George  Warrington, 
Helen  Pendennis,  and  I.«urn.  The  hero  Arthur  is  one 
who  succumbs  to  the  ordinary'  temptations  of  life,  and  has 
very  little  attaching  to  him  of  that  romance  in  which  a 
hero  is  generally  expected  to  be  enshrined.  Because  it 
was  so  natural,  ue  book  was  not  regarded  at  first  as  very 
■nccesaful;  nothing  could  be  truer  to  the  original  than  the 
manner  in  which  Arthur  Pendennis  is  sketched,  and  his 
love  passages  with  MUs  Fotheringay,  the  actress,  are 
naivefy  related ;  but  it  was  of  coarse  impossible  to  become 
inspired  with  the  rame  feelings  towards  him  u  were  ex- 
cited by  the  chiralric  heroes  of  Scott.  A  man  who  resorts 
in  the  morning  to  a  bottle  of  soda  water  to  correct  the 
exuberant  apiriti  of  the  night  before  is  not  CRiculated  to 


lal  adoration.     He  is  too  fallible,  : 


the  novel-readmg  community  demands  sinless  heroes  and 
heroines  ere  it  consents  to  raise  them  to  the  iofly  pedestal 
accorded  to  its  great<>«t  favorites.  There  is  no  exaggera- 
tion in  ■  single  portrait  to  be  found  in  "Pendennis^'  all 
are  true  —  are  true  to  the  minutest  dettui,  and  the  author 
has  simply  acted  as  tbe  photographer  to  his  clients ;  he 
"nothing  extennates,  or  sets  down  anght  in  malice."  The 
early  follies  of  Pendennis,  and  his  university  career  — 
which  was  chiefly  noticeable  for  splendid  suppers  and 
dealinsH  with  money-lenders  at  a  hundred  per  cent.  —  are 
described  with  no  sparmg  pen.  The  case  is  typical  of 
thousands  now,  and  ia  no  credit  to  the  youth  of  tbe  nni- 
versities.  *'  Only  wild  oats,"  the  apologists  for  under- 
graduate BXtrav^ance  remind  us-j  but  there  is  no  natural 
necessity  that  this  particular  nnlversity  crop  should  be 
sown  ;  many  men,  worthy  men  too,  are  compelled  to  go 
through  life  without  the  satisfoction  of  having  ruined  their 
friends  by  their  follies.  The  result  overtook  Pendennis 
which  righteously  succeeds,  we  suppose,  to  dissipation  and 
neglect  of  study.  When  the  degree  examinations  came, 
"  Many  of  his  own  set  who  had  not  half  his  brains,  bnt  a 
little  regulfirity  and  constancy  of  occupation,  toolc  high 
place  in  the  honors  or  passed  with  decent  credit.  And 
where  in  the  list  was  Pen  the  superb.  Pen  the  wit  and 
dandy.  Pen  the  poet  and  orator  I  Ah,  where  was  Pen  the 
widow's  darling  and  sole  pride?  Let-  us  hide  our  heads 
and  shut  up  the  page.  Tbe  lists  came  out;  and  a  dreadful 
nimor  mshed  through  the  university  that  Pendennis  of 
3onifaca  was  plucked."  Yet  though  he  fled  from  the  uni- 
versity, the  widow  went  on  loving  him  still,  just  the  same, 
and  little  Lanra  hugged  to  her  heart  with  a  secret  passion 
the  image  of  the  young  scapegrace.  So  inexplicable  and 
so  devoted  is  the  chamcter  of  woman  1  The  little  orphan 
paid  the  debts  of  the  dashing,  clever  hero.  More  sketches 
of  society  with  its  bollowness  and  pretence  follow  tbis 
revelation,  and  then  we  find  Arthur  in  the  modem  Babylon, 
soon  to  become  the  friend  of  George  Warrington,  who  was 
destined  to  be  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  The 
brains  of  our  hero  now  became  of  service,  and  in  dwelling 
on  his  intellectual  labor  Thackeray  detuls  tbe  secret 
history  of  a  literary  hack,  together  with  the  story  of  the 
establishment  of  a  newspaper  for  "  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land," the  prospectus  of  which  was  written  by  Captain 
Shandon  in  Fleet  Prison.  Brilliant  indeed  were  the  intel- 
lectual Bohemians  who  wrote  for  that  witty  and  critical 
joomal.  There  are  no  more  interesting  or  amusing 
sketches  in  the  whole  of  the  author's  novels  than  those 
relating  to  thU  paper,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  dis- 
played in  the  details  of  tbe  schemes  of  rival  printers  and 
pnbUsbera  was  a  part  of  the  author's  own  dearly  bought  | 


,  the  aid  of  literature  by  his  uncle.  Major  Pen- 
dennis, who  assures  him  that  "  poetry  and  genius,  and  that 

of  thing,  were  devilishly  disreputable  "   in   his  time. 

success  waits  on  him,  and  he  can  aSbrd  to  smile  at  the 
officer.  Were  it  not  for  the  closingpages  of 
"Pendennis"  we  could  almost  feel  angry  with  Thackeray 
for  challenging  our  interest  in  Arthur.  But  the  lesson  he 
had  to  teach  compensates  for  all  disappointments.  No 
stones  are  to  be  unnecessarily  thrown  at  the  errine,  and 
the  shadows  in  Pendennis's  life  are  to  teach  othtrs  how  to 
avoid  similar  errors.  The  unworthy  often  run  away  with 
the  honors.  The  history  of  Pendennis  closes  with  fruition 
(or  the  hero,  while  the  nobler  character,  George  Warrington 
suffers  disappointment.     But  then   the  novelist  justly  ob- 

"  If  the  best  men  do  not  draw  the  zreat  prizes  in  life, 'we  know 
that  it  has  beeu  so  ordained  bv  the  Ordainer  of  tbe  lottery ;  we 
own,  and  see  daily,  how  the  falae  and  worthlsM  live  and  prosper, 
while  [he  good  are  called  away,  and  the  dear  and  young  perish 
antimoly.  We  perceLve  in  every  man's  life  maimed  happiness, 
the  frequent  fallin((,  the  bootless  endeavor,  the  Btraggle  of  right 
and  wrong,  in  which  the  strong  often  succumb  and  the  swift 
fail ;  we  see  Sowers  of  good  blooming  in  foul  places,  as  in  the 
most  lofty  and  splendid  fortunes,  flaws  of  vice  and  meanness, 
■nd  stains  of  evil,  and,  knowing  how  mean  the  best  of  us  ia,  let 
us  give  a  hand  of  charity  to  Arthur  Pendennis,  with  all  his 
fauks  and  shortcomings,  who  does  not  claim  to  be  a  hero,  bnt 
only  a  man  add  a  brother." 

.  Passing  by  temporarily  the  lectures  on  the  humorists  in 
order  to  preserve  the  chtun  of  novels  unbroken,  we  come  to 
a  work  which  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
Thackeray's  writings,  regarding  them  purely  in  the  light 
of  literary  art.  There-  are  few  productions  in  the  world 
of  Action  which  exhibit  the  finish  of  "  Esmond,"  for  the 
author  has  not  only  drawn  his  characters  with  unusuat 
skill,  but  delighted  the  reader  with  repeated  bursts  of 
natural,  unafTeoted  eloquence,  in  language  sedulously  bor- 
rowed from  the  age  of^  Steele  and  Addison.  As  regards 
style,  indeed,  "Esmond"  is  an  incredible  tour-de-force, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  original  of  all  his  books.  For  the 
first  time  the  author  transplants  as  to  that  age  which  after- 
wards became  of  such  absorbing  interest  to  him  that  he 
could  not  tear  himself  away  ^m  it;  so  imbued  was  he 
altogether  with  the  literature  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
and  Geoive  I.,  that  at  last  he  seemed  to  live  in  it.  At  his 
death  he  had  another  work  in  contemplation  whose  period 
was  fixed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  easy  even  to  the 
nninitiated  to  discover  that  Thacker^  wrote  his  history  of 
Esmond,  a  colonel  in  the  service  of*^  her  Majcstjr  Queen 
Anne,  thoroughly  con  amore.  He  revelled  in  his  theme 
and  in  the  associations  it  brought  with  it.  Genial,  witty 
Dick  Steele  and  iii.  Joseph  Addison  are  introduced  to  us, 
and  we  see  them,  along  with  Esmond,  drinking  the  Bur- 
gundy, which,  says  Addison,  "  my  Lord  Halifax  sent  me." 
We  arc  carried  throu)th  portions  of  Marlborough's  cam- 
paigns,  and  the  spirit  blazes  with  enthusiasm  at  the  pluck 
which  wrot^ht  such  valiant  deeds,  and  brought  undying 
honor  on  the  British  arms.  The  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  brilliant  Cburchill  are  fbreotten  as  the  plans  of  his 
consummate  genius  are  unravelled.  Esmond's  career  with 
General  Webb  is  traced  with  intense  interest,  and  the 
scenes  become  as  real  to  us  sa  they  undoubtedly  seemed  to 
the  author.  The  plot  of  the  book  is  not  of  tne  happiest 
description,  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobites  beine  inter- 
woven largely  with  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  The  hero 
loves  in  the  outset  Beatrix  Esmond,  daughter  of  a  viscount, 
and  the  devotion  he  exhibits  to  the  idol  of  bis  heart  and 


was  unworthy  of  it:  homage  she  would  receive,  true  pas- 
sion ahe  seemed  incapable  of  returning.  Self-willed  to  a  < 
degree,  the  noble  nature  of  such  a  man  as  Esmond  was  as 
a  sealed  book  to  her.  His  gravest  feelings  she  treated 
with  levity,  and  at  length  her  conduct  with  the  Pretender  . 
broke  the  spell,  anil  £rew  down  from  its  lofty  pedestal, 
once  and  forever,  the  idol  be  hod  set  op.    Like  the  marble. 
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it  was  beaatifhl  to  the  eye;  like  the  marble  it  tras  cold  and 
insensible  lo  the  touch.  FinxUy  Esmond  contracts  a  union 
with  Beatrix's  mother,  Lady  Castlewood,  still  haadsome 
aod  comparativelj  young,  and  vho  had  always  cheiished 
the  memory  of  Efmoiid  as  ooe  whom  she  dearly  loTed  in 
his  youth.  Her  aiTeetion  for  him  had  never  waned.  The 
volume  closes  with  their  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  in  a  calm  aod  serene  happiness.  The  autobiog- 
rapher,  in  describing  their  Virginian  estate  and  transat- 
lanlic  life,  says :  "  Our  diamonuB  are  turned  into  ploughs 
and  axes  for  our  plantatioDS,  and  into  negroes,  the  happiest, 
and  merriest,  I  tJiink,  in  all  this  country;  and  the  only 
jewel  by  which  my  wife  sets  any  store,  and  from  which  she 
hatli  nerer  parted,  is  that  gold  button  she  took  from  mv 
arm  on  the  day  when  she  visited  me  in  prison,  and  which 
ihe  wore  ever  after,  as  she  told  me,  on  the  tenderest  heart 
in  the  world."  In  reading  "  Esmond,"  so  cleverly  is  the 
story  (old,  and  with  such  ease  and  truthfulness,  that  the 
reader  does  not  stay  to  not«  what  a  diihcult  tank  the 
novelist  has  set  himself  in  venturing  to  deal  with  a  plot 
more  than  commonly  unotlractive.  Thackeray,  however, 
is  nowhere  the  slave  of  a  plot ;  and  in  sometimes  deliber- 
at«ly  fisbting  gainst  conventional  construction  and  prob- 
ability, ne  has  proved  by  his  success  iu  enlisting  interest 
and  sympathy  lliat  he  wielded  the  pen  of  a  master.  The 
world  can  forgive  its  hero  for  not  doing  what  ninety-nine 
heroes  in  a  hundred  perform,  when  his  history  is  related 
with  tlte  fidelity  and  ability  which  distinguish  "  Esmond." 
Hiere  are  more  characters  carefully  and  vividly  drawn  in 
this  book  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  entire  novels  of  many 
popular  writers ;  and  that  pungency  of  Thackeray's  pen 
which  cots  through  individualities  as  sharply  and  clearly 
as  the  diamond  cuts  through  the  glass,  is  here  in  full  opera- 
tion. It  was  as  superior  to  its  predecessor  as  the  latter  was 
to  almost  all  the  novels  of  the  time.  In  regard  to  historical 
portraiture  it  has  never  been  excelled  j  to  read  it  once  is 
to  be  struck  with  its  eloquence  and  power ;  to  read  it  a 
second  time  is  to  be  impressed  with  its  fidelity  and  photo- 
graphic accuracy. 

Thackeray  rose  to  the  perfection  of  his  art  in  fiction  in 
■'  The  Newcomes ; "  and  it  is  such  books  as  this  which 
show  us  what  a  fine  teacher  and  instructor  the  novel  may 
become  in  the  hands  o^genius.  In  the  representation  of 
human  nature  this  story  is  worthy  of  Richardton  or  Field- 
ing. It  is  the  chef  iTmuore,  in  our  opinion,  of  its  author. 
There  is  not  lacking  that  infinite  sarcasm  observable  in 
previous  works,  but  the  writer  has  touched  more  deeply  the 
springs  of  human  sjrmpathy.  Within  the  whole  scope  of 
fiction  there  is  no  suigle  character  which  sCands  out  more 
nobly  for  the  admiration  of  readers  to  all  time  than  that  of 
Colonel  Newcome.  The  punter  of  that  portrait  alone 
might  well  lav  claim  to  an  undying  canvas.  As  faithfully 
and  as  naturally  as  though  limned  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  himself,  the  features  of  the  old  soldier  appear 
before  us.  _  Having  written  "  The  Newcomes  "  Thackeray 
may  be  said  to  have  shaken  bands  as  an  equal  with  the  two 
or  three  great  masters  of  fiction.  If  it  be  the  province  of 
the  novelist  to  depict  human  nature  as  it  is,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, at  any  rate,  that  there  was  nothing  else  left  for  the 
author  to  do  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest  honors  of  his 
class.  Nor  is  it  a  little  singular  too,  that  in  the  story  just 
mentioned  Thackerav  has  given  us  the  best  female  character 
which  has  proceeded  from  his  fertile  brain,  —  Ethel  Now- 
come.  She  comes  to  us  as  the  sweet  teacher  of  more  good- 
ness and  religion  than  a  whole  company  of  preachers.  We 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  her  cousin  Clive  Kewcome  that 
to  look  into  her  eyes  would  be  almost  too  much  for  such 
unworthy,  imperfect  creatures  as  men,  and  that  she  is  one 
of  that  rare  class  of  beings  sent  into  the  world  eccasiooally 
to  tell  us  that  Heaven  has  not  altogether  forgotten  us. 
What  a  story  of  society  "  The  Newcomes  "  is  I  First  we 
.  have  the  Newcome  family,  with  Sophia  Alethea,  whose 
mission  and  self-imposed  duty  it  was  "  to  attend  to  the 
interests  of  the  enslaved  negro ;  to  awaken  the  benighted 
Hottentot  to  a  sense  of  the  truth;  to  convert  Jews,  Turks, 
Infidels^  and  Papists  ;  to  arouse  the  indifferent  and  often 
blasphemous  moiiner;    to  guide  the  washerwoman  in  the 


right  way  ;  to  head  ail  the  public  charities  of  her  ted ;  and 
do  a  tfaoujand  secret  kindnesses  that  none  knew  of;  to 
answer  myriads  of  letters,  pension  endless  ministen,  and 
supply  their  teeming  wives  with  continuous  baby  linen," 
all  which  she  did  "  womanfully  "  for  nigh  fourscore  yean. 
Then  wo  have  the  Honeymans,  with  the  singular  strar  of 
the  Rev.  Charles.  Clive  Newcome's  uncles  occupy  a  Isrge 
portion  of  the  narrative,  and  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  appears 
and  contrives  to  earn  our  unmitigated  contempt-  Grey 
Friars  looms  into  view,  with  the  hero  Clive  at  school  within 
its  precincts.  Good  James  Binuie  is  introduced,  and  htMieit 
J.  J.  Ridley.  Electioneering  contests,  with  all  their  hn- 
mor,  are  portrayed,  while  the  scheming  members  of  society 
are  also  fUyed  for  their  snnbbery.  Prom  the  heartlessness 
of  vampires  and  fools,  —  the  Floracs,  the  Kews,  etc.,  —  we 
are  pleased  to  hurry  away  and  to  light  upon  such  passage* 
of  sweetness  and  beauty  as  this,  where  the  colonel  on  his 
arrival  in  England  from  India  is  welcomed  by  hu  little 
niece  Ethel :  — 

"  He  took  a  little  slim  white  hand  and  laid  it  down  on  his 
brown  palm,  where  it  looked  all  the  whiter;  he  disarcd  llie 
griuled  raoustachio  from  his  mouth,  nod  scooping  down  he 
kissed  the  little  white  hand  with  a  great  deal  of  grace  and  diRiiily. 
There  was  no  point  of  resemblance,  and  vel'a  somettiing  in  the 
girl's  leok,  voice,  and  movements,  which  caused  his  heart  to 
thrill,  and  an  im&ge  out  of  the  rwat  to  rise  up  and  s&late  him. 
The  eyes  which  had  brightened  hi*  youth  (and  which  he  saw  in 
his  dreams  and  thoughts  for  faithful  yean  afterwards  as  though 
they  looked  at  him  out  of  heaven}  seemed  to  shine  upon  him 
after  fi»e-and-thirty  years.  He  remembered  such  a  fair  beodini; 
neck  and  clustering  hair,  snch  a  light  foot  and  airv  figure,  sodi 
a  slim  hand  lying  in  bis  own  —  and  now  parted  from  it  with  ■ 
gap  of  len  thousand  long  days  between.  .  .  .  Parting  is  dealt, 
Bt  least  as  far  as  lifb  is  concerned.  A  passion  cornea  to  an  end  ; 
it  is  earned  off  in  a  coffin,  or  weeping  in  a  post-chaiae  ;  it  drop* 
out  of  life  oneway  or  other,  and  the  earth  dodi  close  over  it,  and 
we  see  it  no  more.  But  it  has  been  part  of  our  souls  and  it  is 
eternal.  Does  a  mother  not  love  her  dead  infant  t  a  man  hii 
lost  mistress  ?  with  the  fond  wile  nestling  at  his  side,  —  yei,  with 
twenty  children  smiling  mund  her  knae.  No  donbi,  as  the  M 
soldier  held  the  girl's  hand  in  his,  the  little  talisman  led  him  baek 
to  Hades,  and  he  saw  Lronora." 

The  book  has  its  love  passages  —  in  some  case*  aad  and 

miserable.     Chapters  of  patheti- =-■ • -' ■"  -•• — '*- 

■■  ■        ihib;-    ■    ■   '■      "  ■ 

return,  whi&  her  hand  is  sold  to  Sir  Barnes  Newcome, 
"  society,"  forsooth,  blessing  the  bargain.  Clive  msfftied  to 
Rosey  Mackenzie,  whom  he  loves  in  a  way,  though  bis  real 
devotion  belongs  to  his  cousin,  who  is  put  into  Uie  matri- 
monial auction  and  knocked  down  to  an  idiotid  member  rA 
the  peerage.  As  for  the  marriages  which  "  have  been 
arranged,"  who  has  not  heard  uttered,  as  bur  satirist  asks, 
'<  the  ancient  words,  *  1  promise  to  lake  thee,'  etc.,  knowing 
them  to  be  untrue ;  and  is  there  a  bishop  on  the  bench  that 
has  not  Amen'd  the  humbug  in  his  lawn  sleeves,  and  called 
a  blessing  over  the  kneeling  pair  of  perjurers  7  "  Hypocrisy 
and  humbug  are  succeeded  by  disaster  in  the  novel.  The 
grand  old  colonel  i*  ruined  by  the  failure  of  the  celebrated 
Bundelcund  Bank,  but  when  there  comes  in  his  need  a 
check  from  one  whom  he  had  helped  in  days  gone  by,  the 
bankrupt  colonel  only  exclaims,  "  I  thank  my  God  Al- 
mighty for  this  I  "  and  passes  on  the  check  immediately  to 
another  sufferer.  The  story  rapidly  progresses.  The  death 
of  Colonel  Newcome  is  told  with  a  patnos  almost  unequalled, 
and  dear  old  Grey  Friars  becomes  once  more  the  witness  of 
a  scene  to  be  ever  held  in  remembrance.  After  this  sad 
incident  the  novel  speedily  ends,  with  the  united  happiness 
ofthe  two  children  whom  the  colonel  had  most  dearly  loved. 
Jt  is  one  ofthe  few  books  which  we  close  with  regret  when 
we  have  finished  them.  Genial,  generous,  and  noble  in  its 
sentiments,  we  seem  almost  to  touch  tlie  mind  of  Thackeray 
while  perusing  it.  It  gives  us  full  assurance  that  bis  mis- 
sion was  of  far  wider  import  than  that  of  a  mere  scourger  ol 
society.  It  is  evidently  wriiiim  by  a  man  who  loves  the 
world,  thouffbhe  hates  its  follies.  He  has  scorn  for  its  dis- 
simulation, indignation  for  its  oppression,  smiles  for  Its  hMf- 
piness,  and  tears  for  its  woes. 
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In  continuatigD  of  his  previous  novel  "  Egmond,"  Thack- 
eray returned  to  the  histe)rii:al  vein  in  "  The  Virginians," 
whicb  followii  the  Tortuneg  of  the  Eeniond  ramily  after  it« 
migration  to  America.  It  was  one  of  hia  cbaracterietici 
[hat  the  creations  of  his  art  acquired  bo  complete  a  reality 
tbit  he  could  not  part  from  them,  and  they  continued,  as  it 
were,  to  live  on,  and  reappeared  in  his  later  works  long 
after  the  fiction  which  bail  given  birth  to  them  bad  come  to 
a  close.  Thus  his  "  Vii^ioians  "  grew  out  of  "  EBcaoDd," 
audit  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  his  works.  The  course  of 
true  love  pursues  a  devious  way,  and  the  follies  of  one 
'  character  serve  to  set  in  bold  rebef  the  heroism  of  others. 
The  fairer  sei  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  tie  treatment 
(bey  receive  at  the  hands  of  our  author,  and  in  this  storv 
two  of  their  species  are  immortalized  in  a  setting  for  wbicu 
we  shall  be  forever  gratefuL  But  while  we  arc  interested 
in  much  love  we  are  also  admonished  by  much  morality, 
thoogb  the  moraliiing  of  Thackeray  on  all  occasions  la  any- 
thing bat  offensive.  He  has  the  gitl  of  so  exhibilini;  foibles 
and  weaknesses  that  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  laaU  him- 
self into  a  furious  state  of  indignation,  as  the  manner  of 
some  is  ;  that.calm,  sneerin?  smile  is  suflicientty  effectual ; 
heavy,  clumsy  weapons  or  bludgeons  may  make  much  de- 
monstration, but  it  IS  the  light,  piercino;  touch  of  the  pointed 
steel  which  is  the  most  dangerous.  Thackeray  manages  to 
find  the  one  vulnerable  point  in  our  armor;  he  introduces 
the  rapier  of  his  sarcasm,  and  we  are  slain.  There  is  no 
withstanding  his  weapon.  Surely  the  world  should  be  the 
better  for  the  fearless  work  which  this  man  accomplished  I 
Honeatly  has  he  besought  it  to  discard  its  deceit  and  selfish- 
nesa,  and  who  knows'  but  vast  results  have  followed  the 
teaching  of  the  life-long  lesson  ?  Does  he  not  ask  us,  brother 
nun,  to  be  more  true  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  nature;  to 


upright,  strong  in  his  own  virtue,  and  not  ashamed  to  meet 
hu  fellows,  as  though  in  the  great  game  of  life  he  was  de- 
termined to  revoke  through  every  trick  in  order  to  seize 
upon  the  stakes.  And  is  it  so  very  inhuman  to  help  a 
friend  or  a  brother  that  it  has  became  so  nncommon  7  Are 
the  heavens  always  to  appear  as  brass  when  the  cry  for 
help  is  raised  ?  Harry  Esmond  Warrington  "  in  his  distress 
asked  help  from  his  rekadons ;  his  aunt  sent  him  a  tract  and 
her  blessiog ;  his  uncle  had  business  out  of  town,  and  could 
not,  of  course,  answer  the  poor  boy's  petition.  .  .  .  My  Lord 
and  Lady  Skinflint,  when  they  consult  in  their  bedroom 
about  giving  their  lackless  nephew  a  helping  hand,  and 
determine  to  refuse,  and  go  down  to  family  prayers  and 
meet  thnir  children  and  domestics,  and  discourse  virtuously 
before  them,  and  then  refaiain  together  and  talk  nose  to  nose 
—  what  can  they  think  of  one  another  ?  and  of  the  poor 
kinsman  fallen  amone  thieves  and  groaning  for  help  un- 
heeded ?  How  can  they  go  on  with  those  virtuous  airs  7 
How  can  they  dare  look  each  other  in  the  face  7  "  Brave 
writ«r  1  theae  are  manlv  words,  but  the  world  in  great  part 
still  practises  the  selfisJi  principle.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
make  it  understand  that  a  religious  tract,  though  possibly 
very  cheap,  is  not  very  filling  to  the  hungry  stomach,  nor 
does  it  go  &r  in  clothing  the  shivering  limbs.  Cropping  up 
here  and  there  in  his  sparkling  leaves,  such  are  the  lessons 
Thackeray  would  teach.  In  novels  like  "  The  Virginians  " 
they  are  snbordinatc  to  the  more  leading  purposes  of  the 
story,  but  human  nature  has  changed  tittle  since  the  period 
when  ita  scenes  were  fixed.  Graphic  pictures  of  American 
scenery  abound  in  its  pages,  and  celeorated  characters  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.  appear  on  the  stage.  The  philoso- 
phy of  the  novel  may  not  be  profound,  nut  it  is  always 
plain  and  unmistakable.  If  there  be  any  failure  percep- 
tible, it  ia  a  failure  powessed  in  conunon  with  the  greatest 
writers  and  dramatists,  who,  in  attempting  to  depict  the 
men,  the  morals,  and  the  manners  of  a  preceding  age,  have 
never  been  able  entirely  to  get  rid  of  (heir  own. 

The  remaining  works  <rf'  fiction  produced  subsequently  to 
"  The  Vii^inikn*  "  ar«  somewhat  slight  in  their  construc- 
tion (with  the  ezcaption  of  one  to  be  named),  but  generally 
exhibit  great  power.  The  exception,  aa  regards  length  and 
plot,  ia  «  Tb*  Adv«ntarM  tf  Philip,"  a  work  worthy  almost 
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to  take  rank  with  any  of  those  which  are  more  widely 
known,  on  account  of  ita  extremely  realistic  pictures  of  life, 
and  its  depth  of  human  interest.  In  the  sketches  of  those 
"  who  robbed  Philip,  those  who  helped  hini,  and  those  who 
passed  him  by,"  we  come  upon  varieties  of  love,  passion,  and 
duplicity,  drawn  with  wondrous  skill.  The  sad  parts  of  the 
story  are  written  with  indelible  ink,  and  all  through  that 
fine  nervous  senxibility  which  should  distinguish  the  high- 
est novelist  is  strikingly  apparent.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  that  beautiful  story  of  the  "  Hoggarty  Diamond." 
Of  the  memoirs  of  (hat  extraordinary  youth,  Barry  Lyndon, 
it  is  scarcely  necessarjf  to  say  more  than  that  thoy  are  told 
with  no  diminution  ot  vigor;  all  the  later  short  stories  of 
TTiackeray,  in  fact,  are  written  in  English  noticeable  for 
its  simplicity  and  purity.  The  wine  is  not  so  tart,  does  not 
sparkle  quite  so  much,  bnt  it  is  mellower  and  there  is 
greater  body  in  it.  What  could  more  concludvely  exhibit 
Uiis  than  the  story  the  author  lefl  unfinished,  "  Denis  Du- 
val ?  "  Here  we  have  the  last  lines  he  ever  wrote  —  lines 
which  triumphantly  dispose  of  the  taunt  that  Thackeray 
was  writing  himself  oat.  Uf  few  can  it  be  said  that  their 
later  worksexhibit  a  strength  and  genius  undimmed  by 
time.  Yet  Thackeray  was  one  of  these.  The  period  ot 
decadence  had  not  set  in  with  him.  He  had  only  just 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  had  taken  no  steps  on  his 
descent.  To  bis  powers  of  perception,  and  his  possession 
of  the  critical  faculty  in  no  small  degree,  "  The  Bound- 
about  Papers,"  the  inimitable  Paris,  Irish,  and  Eastern 
Sketches,  and  his  imitation  of  contemporary  anthors,  bear 
ample  testimony  ;  while  "  The  Snob  Papers,"  burlesques 
and  ballads,  overflow  with  comic  humor.  Aa  regards  the 
authorship  of  ballads  alone,  we  have  no  writer  of  vers  de 
toeiile  at  the  present  time  who  could  be  put  into  competi- 
tion with  him.  "  Pleaseman  X."  is  famous ;  yet  even 
Praed  or  Father  Pront  can  show  nothing  better  than  "  Peg 
of  Limavaddy,"  "  At  the  Church  Gate,"  and  "  Little 
Billee."  Novel,  sketch,  ballad,  or  essay,  Thackeray  has 
summed  up  in  ^at  part  the  lessons  he  would  inculcate  in 
verges  which  will  be  within  recollection :  — 

"  Oh,  Vanity  of  Vanities  I 

How  wayward  the  decrees  of  Fate  are ; 
How  very  weak  the  very  wise, 
How  veiy  small  the  very  great  are  I 


The  weary  Kine  Ecclaiast, 
Upon  hu  awfol  tablets  pent 

"Methinks  the  text  Is  never  stale, 
And  lilh  is  every  day  renewing, 
Fresb  comments  on  the  old,  old  tale. 
Of  Folly,  Fortune,  Qlory,  Rain." 

In  noticing  the  various  works  of  Thackeray  thus  briefly, 
we  have  purposely  left  the  lectures  on  the  Four  Georges 
and  the  English  Humorists  till  the  close,  as  they  belong  to 
a  new  and  entirely  distinct  class  of  effort.  Probably  this 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  writer  assumed  the  lec- 
turer and  the  critic  in  one.  Those  who  were  privileged  to 
hear  the  author  deliver  his  lectures  in  person  i  '" 
ber  bow  he  took  the  (own  by  storm,  and  the  s 
siasm  was  manifested  when  Thackeray  came  to 
and  visited  the  principal  towns  in  England  and  America, 
where  iJie  whole  of  the  intellectual  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion flocked  to  hear  him.  To  hear  the  opinions  of  a  well- 
known  literary  man  on  his  disdnguished  predecessors  de- 
livered vied  voce  was  naturally  attractive,  and  the  imposing 
form  of  Htmarsh  with  his  snowy  hair  baa  not  yet  passed 
out  of  the  recollection  of  his  auditors.  We  heard  him  on 
the  age  in  which  he  was  thoroughly  at  home.  He  had 
made  that  period  in  a  manner  Bi  ovm  by  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  its  leading' spirits,  and  he  appeared  to  ' 
strike  a  chord  of  self-satisfaction  when  he  swd,  "  I  knew 
fkmiliarlya  lady  who  had  been  asked  in  marriage  by 
Horace  Walpole,  who  had  been  patted  on  the  head  by 
George  I."  This  immediately  takes  him  to  the  time  of 
Johnson,  Goldnnitb,  Steele,  Fttpe,  and  Swift,  and  he  is 
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happy.  Ho  then  goo*  od  to  Ulk  pleuutlj'  of  the  times 
mnd  manners  of  the  Four  Georgw.  not  sparing  the  ^all  of 
■Btire,  however,  when  he  deems  it  necussary  to  mii  it  with 
his  ink.  As  a  citizeo  of  the  tine  he  thiu  describes  the  ad- 
Tent  of  the  first  George,  and  the  facU  of  history  but  too 
fiilly  justify  the  sweeping  uondemnation. 

"  Here  we  are.  all  on  our  knee*.  Here  ia  the  Arehbishop  of 
CanterbuiT  pnwlreting  himself  to  the  head  of  his  church,  with 
KiolmanM(!ge  and  Schulenberg  with  their  ruddled  cheeks  Kjm- 
nine  behind  the  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Here  ii  mj  I«rd  Duke 
of  Marlborough  kneeling,  too,  the  greatest  warrior  of  all  dmes  ; 
ha  who  betrayed  King  William  —  betrayed  King  James  L  — 
betrayed  Queen  Anne  — betrayed  England  to  the  French,  the 
Elector  to  the  Pretender,  the  Pretender  to  the  ElfCtor  ;  there 
are  my  Lords  Onford  and  Bolingbroke,  the  latter  of  whom  has 
jost  tripped  up  die  heels  of  the  former;  and  if  a  month's  more 
time  had  been  allowed  him,  would  have  had  King  James  at 
Westminster," 

But  foolish  as  the  foreign  gentleman  was,  he  was  astuta 
enough  to  se«  through  loyalty  of  this  description.  The 
bargain  with  England  was  tlut  she  wanted  a  Protestant 
puppet,  and  as  George  was  not  unwilling,  for*a  considera- 
tion, ]nHtt«rs  were  arranged.  Though  not  withont  hit 
feults,  George  I.  had,  aa  Thackeray  points  out,  the  counter- 
Tailing  virtnei  of  justice,  courage,  and  moderation.  In  in- 
troducing bis  immediate  successor,  the  essayist  sketches  a 
memorable  scene.  An  eager  messenger  in  jack-boots,  who 
had  ridden  Irom  London,  forced  his  way  into  a  bedroom  in 
Richmond  Lodge,  where  the  master  was  taking  a  nap  after 
dinner.  With  a  strong  German  accent  and  many  oaths, 
the  man  on  the  bed,  starting  up,  asked  who  dared  to  lUa- 
turb  him  ?  "  I  am  Sir  Robert  Walpole,"  said  (he  messen- 
ger. The  awakened  steeper  hated  Sir  Robert.  "  I  have 
Qie  honor  to  announce  to  your  Majesty,  that  your  royal 
Ather,  King  George  I.,  died  at  Osnabur^,  on  Saturday 
last,  the  lOUi  instant,"  "  Dal  is  on*  613  We  /  "  roared  out 
his  Sacred  Majesty  King  George  II.,  but  that  whs  how  he 
came  to  be  monarch,  nevertheless.  The  second  George 
was  more  wrongheaded  than  his  father,  and  England  was 
saved  during  many  years  of  his  reign  by  the  strong  will  of 
that  strange  mixture  of  courage,  dissoluteness,  statesman- 
ship, and  meanness,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  by  the  good 
sense  and  tact  of  Queen  Caroline.  Brave  the  king  un- 
doubtedly was,  but  in  and  around  his  court  there  was  the 
old  sickly  air  of  corruption,  fed  rather  than  suppressed  by 
a  sycophant  clergy.  The  trenchant  words  of  the  grenl 
satirist  are  not  a  whit  too  strong  in  which  to  describe  the 
godlessness  and  hypocrisy  of  the  period.  And  when  the 
sovereign  died,  some  of  the  divines  carried  their  cant  be- 
hind the  grave,  and  referred  to  their  master  as  one  too 
good  for  earth.  They  had  crawled  in  the, dust  before  his 
mistresses  for  preferment,  and  having  ^ot  it,  must  of  course 
pay  for  it  somehow.  Diving  beneath  the  surface  of  society, 
Thackeray  wisely  says,  "  It  is  to  the  middle  class  we  must 
look. for  the  safety  otEugland ;  the  working  educated  men, 
away  fivm  Lord  North's  bribery  in  the  senate  ;  the  good 
clergy  not  corrupted  into  parasites  by  the  hope  of  prefer- 
ment ;  the  tradesmen  rising  into  manly  opulence ;  the 
painters  pursuing  their  gentle  calling ;  ^e  men  of  letters 
in  their  quiet  studies ;  these  are  the  men  whom  we  lore 
and  like  to  read  of  in  the  last  ^e."  With  these  classes 
pure  and  sound,  kings  and  puppets  may  sport  with  im- 
punity ;  the  kingdom  is  safe ;  it  is  when  tne  middle  classes 
are  corrupt  and  worthless  that  the  foundations  of  society 
begin  to  break  up.  Pleasant  gossip  of  the  good  but  obsti- 
nate King  George,  the  third  of  his  name,  ia  vouchsafed  to 
us,  with  glimpses  of  his  pure  court  —  would  it  bad  always 
been  so  I  —  within  whose  precincts  many  a  battle  was  won 
over  his  opponents  by  the  dodged  monarch.  Then  we 
come  to  the  period  of  his  terrib^  malady,  and  in  describ- 
ing the  closing  scene  of  all,  the  essayist  breaks  out  into  a 
passage  of  touching  eloquence,  which  we  transcribe  here, 
as  being  in  his  most  inccesaful  vein  :  — | 

"  What  preacher  need  moralise  on  thia  alary  ;  what  words 
aare  the  simplest  are  requisite  to  tall  it  1  It  is  loo  terrible  fbr 
tears.  The  thought  of  such  a  misery  smites  me  down  in  sub- 
mission b^Ore   uie  Ruler  of  kings   and    men,    the    Monurth 


erne  over  empirei  and  republics,  ths  inscmtable  Dispenser 
of  "life,  death,  happiness,  victory.  '  O  brothOT !  ■  I  ™d  to 
thosewhoheardmefirtt  in  America  — 'O  bPotbersi  speaking 
the  same  mother  tongue  —  O  comrades  I  enemies  no  more,  IS 
na  Uke  a  mouniftil  hand  logellier  aa  we  atand  by  this  rorai 
corpae,  and  call  a  trace  to  battle  I  Low  he  liea  to  whom  tbe 
proudest  used  to  kneel  once,  and  who  waa  cast  lower  than  tU 
poorest ;  dead,  whom  miUiona  prayed  tat  in  vain.  Dnveo  ofl 
the  throne;  boSbted  bj  rude  hands  ;  wiUi  his  children  in  revolt; 
the  darling  of  his  old  age  kUled  before  him  untimely  ;  J^l^ 
hangs  o«r  her  breathless  lips  and  cries:  'Corddia,  ConWa. 
stay  a  little  1 ' 

'VMnothbiliort  — Dhl  IM  him  pM  —  b*  l^»  M« 
Tbal  voald  opoa  tb<  nok  nt  (his  laa|^  world 
Strileb  hlBi  out  \oav '. ' 
"Hush  I  Btrifc  and  quarrel,  over  the  solemn  grave  1     So"?*, 
trumpets,  a  mournful   march.      Fall,  dark  curtain,  upon  his 
pageant,  his  pride,  hia  grief,  hia  awful  tragedy." 

The  lectures  on  the  English  Humorista,  a  subject  pewit 
iarly  adapted  to  the  bent  of  Thackeray,  commence  wilh 
Swift,  the  genius  who  had  a  life-hunt  for  a  bishopric  and 
missed  it.  The  bitterness  of  a  gencraUon  of  mankind 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  that  one  spirit.  We  acarcely 
understand  him  now.  or  if  we  do,  then  genius  is  ndscrably 
weak  and  vulnerable  in  some  point,  if  strong  aa  adamant 
in  others.  He  did  not  succeed,  and  it  was  bis  constant 
habit,  we  are  assured,  to  keep  bis  birthday  aa  a  day  rf 
mourning.  Yet  there  are  some  aspects  in  which  we  like 
to  regard  him.  We  like  his  utter  scorn  at  timea,  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Unsel,  and  the  power  of  his  eagle  eye  to 
pierce  to  the  heart  of  things.  He  conld  also  crush  i»e- 
tence,  at  once  and  eaoctually.  A  bumptious  young  wit 
said  to  him  in  company,  "  You  must  know,  Mr,  Dewi,  that 
I  set  up  for  a  wit  I "  "Do  you  so  ?  •'  said  the  Dean. 
"  Take  mv  advice  and  sit  down  agwn."  Itackeray  mis- 
trusts-the 'religion  of  Swift,  and  mentions  as  one  of  the 
strongest  reasons  for  doing  so,  the  fact  of  his  recommend- 
ing the  dissolute  author  of  "The  Beagar's  Opera,"  to  turn 
clergyman,  and  look  out  for  a  seat  on  the  bench.  But  tha 
master  of  irony  varied  so  in  his  moods,  that  it  is  iropoesble 
to  know  whether  this  advice  was  not  simply  the  result  of 
that  intense  cbajirin  which  possessed  him,  rather  th&n  of  a 
deliberate  recklessness  of  the  good.  That  SwUl  euffei^ 
mentally,  more  than  almost  any  man  history  takes  note  o£ 
may  be  accepted,  but  it  was  partly  due  to  the  workings  rf 
an  "  evil  spfet."  It  is  justly  said  of  him  that  "He  goes 
through  life,  tearing  like  a  man  possessed  of  a  devil.  Like 
Abudah  in  the  Arabian  story,  he  is  alwavs  looking  oat  fi« 
the  Fury,  and  knows  that  the  night  will  {.-ome,  and  tk 
inevitable  hag  with  it.  What  a  night,  my  God,  it  was! 
what  a  lonely  rage  of  long  aTony  1  what  a  vulture  that 
tore  the  heart  of  that  giant  I  It  is  awful  to  think  of  the 
great  sufferings  of  this  great  man.  Through  life  he  always 
seems  alone,  somehow.  Goethe  was  so.  I  can't  bncy 
Shakespeare  otherwise.  The  giants  must  live  apart-  The 
kings  can  have  no  company.  Rut  this  man  sufiered  so; 
and  deaerved  so  to  suffer.  One  hardly  roads  anywhere  of 
such  a  pain."  And  this  pain  went  through  life  —  in  daii- 
neB»,  rage,  and  misery  he  spent  his  days;  no  light  brdw 
through  the  starless  night.  The  end  came,  and  terrible  is 
the  story,  —  the  witty,  the  eloquent,  the  gifted,  the  godlike 
in  intellect,  the  devilish  in  heart.  Swift  mssed  away  in  a 
state  not  unlike  that  against  which  he  had  pryed  in  s 
letter  to  Bolingbroke,  when  he  said,  "  it  ia  time  for  me  w 
have  done  wi£  the  world,  and  so  I  would  if  I  could  gel 
into  a  better  before  1  was  called  into  the  beat,  and  not  dis 
here  in  a  r^e,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole."  Pieaaant  gosap 
followB  this  sketch  —  gossip  of  Congreve  and  Addison,  wilk 
wise  critical  remarks  interspersed  by  the  author,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  established  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  age 
of  which  he  wrote.  Somewhat  too  much,  we  sira  iodiiMd 
to  think,  Thackeray  made  of  Pope,  though  the  execudte 
ability  id*  the  young  poet  was  of  the  most  marTellons  de- 
scription. Poor  Dick  Slet- 1e.  that  bundle  of  fiulings  and 
weaknesses,  has  a  paper  all  1 1  himself  and  we  rise  from  iu 
perusal  wilh  our  love  for  the  kindly  miserable  sinner  in- 
tensified. It  was  surface  wickedness  with  Steele  entir^r 
bis  heart  was  tender,  and  his  character  simple  aa  a  chilf  t- 
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For  the  genius  aod  character  of  Fieldiugi  Tbackeni]^  bad 
of  eooTM  the  highest  admiration.  Very  tew  lines  need  be 
lead  before  it  is  apparent  that  the  modem  novelist  bad 
Btndied  his  predecessor  minute);.  He  quotes  Gibbon's 
hmong  sayiiiB  about  Fielding  widi  intense  relisb.  "The- 
loccessors  ot  Charles  V.  ma)-  disdain  their  brethren  (the 
Fieldiags)  of  England :  but  the  romance  of  ■  Tom  Jones,' 
that  exquisite  picture  of  humor  and  manners,  will  outlive 
the  palace  of  the  £sctu-ia!,  and  the  imperial  Eagle  of 
Austria."  But  here  our  pleasant  reminiacenceB  of  the 
English  Humorists  muet  end,  and  some  observations  of  a 
eeoerat  nature  be  made  upon  the  genius  of  him  who  has 
bequeathed  to  us  his  thoughts  and  judgments  on  his  illus- 
trions  predecessors. 

The  first  characteristic  which  strikes  the  reader  of 
Thackeray  is  unqueBtionabl;  his  humor.  It  does  not  gleam 
ibrth  aa  flashes  of  Iigblniog,  rare  and  vivid,  but  is  more 
like  the  ever-bubbling  fountain,  tbe  perennial  spring.  It 
ii  a  kind  of  permeatmg  force  throughout  all  his  works, 
now  lashed  into  sarcasm  and  anon  diKsolved  in  pathog.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  mistakes  r^arding.  this  author  that  he 
is  satirical  and  nothing  else.  No  critic  who  thus  represents 
him  can  have  either  studied  his  works  or  caught  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  man.  He  is  one  of  the  best  of  Eng- 
lish humorists  simply  because  his  nature  is  sensitive  at  all 
points.  What  Carlyle  has  said  of  Jean  Paul  may  be  said 
of  him.  "In  his  smile  itself  a  touching  pathos  maj  lie 
hidden,  a  pity  too  deep  for  tears:  He  is  a  man  of  feeling 
in  the  nobleat  sense  of  that  word ;  for  he  loves  all  livin)( 
with  the  heart  of  a  brother]  his  soul  rushes  forth,  in  sym- 
pathy with  gladness  and  sorrow,  with  goodness  or  grandeur, 
over  all  creation.  Every  gentle  and  generous  affection, 
f  thrill  of  mercy,  every  glow  of  nobleness,  awakens  in 
lOBOm  a  response ;  nay,  strikes  his  spirit  into  har- 
mony." It  must  ever  be  so.  But  when  the  fint  satirical 
papers  of  TTiackeray  were  published  the  world  had  only 
seen  one  side  of  hit  burner.  The  Snob  papers  and  bur- 
lesques, and  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Yellowi^ush,  gave  place 
in  due  time  to  a  richer  vein  in  more  important  works. 
The  sparkling  Champagne  was  followed,  as  it  were,  by 
the  deep  rich  Burgundy.  As  Dickens  was  his  superior  in 
tbe  faculty  of  invention,  so  was  the  former  eclipsed  by  the 

nter  depth  of  Thackeray's  penetration.  Truth  to  life 
Qguishes  nearly  all  the  characters  of  Dickens,  those  at 
least  which  belong  to  the  lower  classes ;  but  this  truth  b 
the  surface  truth  of  carieature  rather  than  of  reality : 
Thackeraj-t&kea  ns  below  the  surface;  we  travel  through 
the  dark  scenes  of  the  human  comedy  with  him,  he  makes 
his  notes  and  comments  without  battery  and  with  astound- 
ing realism,  and  when  ne  part  companv  from  his  side  we 
wish  human  nature  were  somewhat  nobler  than  it  is.  But 
his  wit  does  not  preclude  him  from  being  fair  and  just. 
He  is  ever  scrupulously  so,  and  to  the  erring  kind  and 
tender.  It  UMd  to  be  said  occasionally  of  his  works  as. 
they  appeared,  "Ah,  there's  the  same  old  sneer,"— ' so 
ready  is  the  world  to  follow  the  course  in  which  its  atten- 
tion is  directed.  Speaking  of  tbe  maiignera  of  society,  he 
says,  "  You  who  have  ever  listened  to  vUlage  bells,  or  have 
walkad  to  church  as  children  on  sunny  Sabbath  mornings ; 
joa  who  have  ever  seen  the  parson's  wife  tending  tbe  poor 
■nan's  bedside  ;  or  the  town  clei^man  threading  the  airtj 
stairs  of  noxious  alleys  upon  his  sacred  business,  —  do  not 
raise  a  shout  when  one  of  these  fall  away,  or  yell  with  the 
mob  that  howls  after  him."  Surely  these  are  noble  words 
to  come  from  oae  whose  intellectual  current  was  get  in  the 
direction  of  contempt  I     With  all  his  keen  sense  of  the 
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satire  he  ever  cost  a  slur  upon  truly  philanthropic  labor,  or 
perilled  his  reputation  for  tlie  worship  of  the  pure  and  the 
food. 

If  ever  mui's  Humor  were  useful  to  Instruct  as  to  de- 
light, it  ij  thAt  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh.  When  he 
laogb*  we  fcnoiv  he  will  do  it  fairly  —  his  eye  wanders 
roond  all,  and  neither  friend  nor  foe,  .if  vulnerable,  can 
keep  ont  the  arrows  of  his  wit.  His  position,  as  a  humor' 
ist,  is  certainlr  that  of  tike  equal  of  most  of  the  wits  of 
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whom  he  has  written 
Swift  or  Sterne. 

A  second  quality  that  is  observable  in  him  is  his  fidehty. 
And  to  this  we  do  not  attach  the  restricted  meaning  tiiat 
the  persons  of  his  novels  are  bithful  to  nature  —  tnou^ 
that  they  incontestably  are  —  but  the  wide  import  of  being 
true  to  Uie  results  of  life  as  we  see  them  daily.  He  does 
not  allow  tbe  development  of  a  story  to  destroy  the  unities 
of  character,  and  in  thb  respect  he  resembles  the  neatest 
of  all  writers.  Take  an  example.  At  the  close  of  •'  The 
Newcomes,"  instead  of  preserving  alive  the  noble  colonel 
to  witness  the  happiness  of  the  family  in  its  resuscitated 
fortunes,  Thackeray  causes  him  to  die,  and  that  in  the 
humblest  manner.  With  moat  novelists  we  could  predict 
a  very  different  ending,  but  one  not  so  true  as  Thackeray 
has  had  the  courage  to  adopt.  Sorrow  we  may  iodtilge 
that  the  death  should  thus  occur,  but  we  must  acknowledge 
titat  it  is  more  consonant  with  our  daily  experience  than 
any  other  conclusion  would  have  been,  however  pleasant 
as  matter  of  fiction.  The  same  thing  is  noticed  in  the 
character  of  fieatrik  Esmond ;  we  are  first  interested  In 
her;  then  our  faith  is  gradually  shattered ;  and,  finaltj, 
we  are  thoroughly  disappointed  by  the  catastrophe.  "Ibe 
result  is  contrary  to  that  which  we  expected  j  it  is  other 
than  would  have  been  given  by  most  writers,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  true.  Take  the  whole  of  his  creations,  let  the  te*t 
of  fidelity  be  applied  to  each,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
writers  are  very  few  indeed  who  have  been  so  thorougbly 
able  to  disentangle  themselves  from  the  common  meUiod 
of  adapting  character  to  plot,  or  who  have  made  their  in- 
dividualities so  distinct,  and  kept  them  so  to  the  end.  To 
place  him  in  comparison  with  other  authors  who  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  delineation  of  character  as  character 
—  as  witnessed  at  certain  points  or  stages  —  is  un&ir  both 
to  him  and  to  them.  Conversations,  with  one,  stamp  indi- 
vidualities, and  the  test  of  their  fideli^  is  the  absence  of 
contradiction  in  the  outward  forms  of  speech  and  action 
whenever  the  individuals  are  introduced :  this  was  the  lif^ 
painting  of  Dickens,  for  instance.  With  Thackeray  the 
case  is  different.  He  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the 
conversational  or  descriptive  recognition  of  character. 
He  gives  us  more  of  their  mind  or  heart  than  of  their  per- 
son. He  does  not  tell  us  what  tbey  look  like,  but  what 
they  are ;  and  through  all  his  novels  they  answer  to  the 
bent  and  the  natural  instincts  we  have  been  led  to  asso- 
ciate with  them.  It  is  this  elevated  form  of  fidelity  that 
we  would  insist  upon  as  preeminently  to  be  noticed  in  - 
Thackeray ;  and  were  it  on  this  ground  alone  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  place  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  novelists. 
In  thie  essential  particular,  in  truth,  he  has  no  rival. 
Others  may  excel  him  in  various  arts  of  fiction,  but  with 
this  passport,  even  his  superiors  in  minor  detail  will  accord 
to  him  a  perfect  equality,  if  not  a  superiority,  in  the  man 
ifestation  of  the  cardinal  principle  of  novel-writing. 

The  subjectiveness  of  Thackeray  is  another  quality 
which  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  his  works.  It  is 
generally  admittJ^  that  subjective  writers  have  a  more 
powerful  influence  over  humanity  than  those  of  tlie  class, 
styled  objective.  It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  the  external 
descriptions  of  circumstances  or  scaoery  should  not  move 
us  nearly  so  much  as  the  life-record  of  a  breathing,  suSer- 
ing,  rejoicing  human  t>eing.  Be  bis  station  what  it  may, 
we  are  interested  in  every  individual  of  the  species  whoae 
career  is  faithfully  pictured.  The  author  of  "  Vani^ 
Fair  "  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  been  able  to  endue 
their  characters  with  being  and  motion.  When  there  were 
few  writers  who  had  either  the  courage  or  the  gifts  to  be 
natural,  Thackeray  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  world  of  fic- 
tion. So  eminently  subjective  are  his  works,  that  those  of 
his  friends  who  knew  him  well  are  able  to  trace  in  them  the 
successive  stages  of  his  personal  career,  and  to  show  in  what 
manner  the  locidents  of  his  own  life  operated  upon  his 
novels.  There  are  but  few  incidents  in  the  whole  series  that 
were  not  drawn  either  from  his  personal  history  or  the  his- 
tory of  some  one  of  his  friends  or  acquuntauces.  His  is, 
doubtless,  one  of  the  most  influenzal  causes  of  the  reali^  ' 
of  hie  stories.    No  stifle,  formal  record  of  events,  dispasMon- 
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fttelj  Cold,  la  to  be  wiCneawd.  If  the  n»d«r  reads  at  all,  he 
ninit  perforce  become  interested  Id  his  work.  Tikere  prob- 
ab];  never  were  noveli  written  in  which  there  was  so  little 
exaggeration  of  coloring.  His  dear  Hany  Fielding  has 
been  tuB  guide,  bat  the  author  of  "  Tom  Jones  "  has  been 
almost  outstripped  bj  his  pupU,  The  latter  has  b«en  able 
to  throw  away  more  effectually  the  folds  of  draperj  in 
which  character  has  general!/  been  presented  to  us.  In 
hi*  model  he  was  happy,  for,  previous  to  Thackeray,  Field- 
ing was  the  moat  subjective  writer  in  the  annals  of  fiction. 
One  can  understand  the  cbarm  which  those  writings  exer- 
cised over  bis  successor,  and  the  desire  which  he  felt  to 
construct  luB  novala  siler  the  &8)iion  of  which  he  had  be- 
come BO  greatly  enamored.  But  the  pupil  has  the  greater 
claim  Co  our  regard,  in  the  fact  that  his  work  is  such  tlut 
not  a  line  of  it  need  be  excised  in  public  reading.  He  is 
Fielding  purified,  All  the  vivacity  and  the  life-giving  strokes 
which  belonged  to  the  pencil  of  the  earlier  master  are  re- 
produced in  the  yonnger,  and  the  interest  is  alto  preserved 
intact  But  wiui  the  later  age  has  come  the  purer  lan- 
guage, and  Thackeray  may  be  said  to  ftand  in  precisely  the 
-  same  relation  to  the  nineteenth  century  aa  Fielding  stood 
to  the  eighteenth.  The  absence  of  exaggeration  in  Thack- 
eray's drawing  of  character  is  very  remarkable.  Notwith- 
Btandine  the  multiplicity  of  his  personaeeB,  there  are  not 
two  which  in  any  cense  resemble  each  other.  The  laculty 
is  very  rare  of  being  able  to  transfer  the  lineaments  of  com- 
monplace people  in  such  a  manner  as  that  others  will  care 
to  study  them.  Yet  this  is  the  result  which  Thackeray 
achieves,  and  without  labor.  Nothing  transcendental,  or 
that  which  is  beyond  human  nature,  is  thrown  in  as  a 
means  of  bribingthe  reader  into  closer  acquaintanceship. 
As  men  passed  Thackeray  he  observed  them ;  as  they  in- 
terested him  he  drew  tbem  ;  but  in  doing  so  he  felt  that  to 
add  to  the  original  would  destroy  the  identity,  and  the 
consequence  of  his  consummate  art  is  that  througliout  the 
whole  of  his  varied  picture-gallery  there  is  no  portrait 
which  bears  [the  impress  of  falsity  or  distortion.  To  say 
the  txath,  and  to  describe  what  he  saw  before  liim,  was  al- 
wars  the  novelist's  own  boasL  Ihere  conld  be  no  nobler 
ambition  for  any  writer,  but  there  are  few  who  have  al^ 
tained  the  perfect  height  of  the  standard. 

Leading  out  of  his  subjectiveness,  or  rather  being  a 
broader  and  grander  development  of  it,  we  come  to  the 
fourth  great  characteristic  of^  Thackeray  —  his  humanity. 
Hiat  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  his  work.  And  yet  this 
man,  who  was  sensitive  almost  tjeyond  parallel,  was 
chained  with  having  no  heart  I  Shallow  critics,  who  gave 
a  siir&ce-reading  to  "  Vanity  Fair,"  imagined  they  had 
nuged  the  author,  aiid  in  an  ofi'-hand  manner  described 
him  as  a  man  of  no  feeling—  the  cold  umple  cynic.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  same  charge  of  having  no 
heart  waa  made  against  Macaulay ;  bat  its  baselessness  was 
discovered  on  his  death,  when  It  became  known  that  "  the 
heartless  "  one  had  for  years  pursued  a  career  of  almost 
unexampled  benevolence.  So  superficial  are  the  judg- 
ments of  the  world  I  Against  Thackeray  the  charge  was 
doubly  cruel ;  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  Are  naturally 
fill!  of  sensibility  to  a  degree.  Those  who  understood  him 
best  know  that  it  cost  him  an  effort  to  subdue  that  part  of 
his  nature  which  hastened  to  sympathize  with  others. 
Selfishness  was  as  foreign  tiThim  as  insincerity.  Ihe  man 
was  true  as  the  light  of  heaven  to  the  generous  instincts  of 
his  nature.  To  veil  at  times  this  aide  of  his  character  was 
essential,  in  order  to  give  play  to  that  satire  which  kills. 
If  his  mission  was  to  exalt  ihe  good  and  the  pure,  it  was 
also  aa  decidedly  his  mission  to  abase  the  false.  To  do 
this  he  must  necessarily  appear  severe:  But  who  that 
reads  him  well  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  eye  aocustomed 
to  blaze  with  scorn  conld  also  moisten  with  sympathy  and 
affection  ?  What  man  without  heart  could  have  written 
such  paasaees  as  that  episode  in  the  "  Hoggarty  Dia- 
mond 7  "  Titmarsh  is  describing  his  journey  to  the  Fleet 
nison,  accompanied  by  his  wife :  — 

"  There  was  a  crowd  of  idlers  round  the  door  as  I  paised  ont 
of  it,  and  had  I  b*ea  alone  I  should  have  been  sshsmed  oF  see- 
ing them ;  bnt,  as  it  was,  I  was  only  thinking  of  my  dear,  dear 


wifb,  wbo  was  leaning  tnistfully  on  my  arm,  and  smiling  like 
heaven  into  my  face  —  aye,  and  took  heaveii  too  ioM  Ihe  Flat 
FrisoD  with  me  —  or  an  angel  out  of  heftven.  Ab !  I  had 
loved  her  before,  and  happy  it  is  to  love  when  one  is  hopeful 
and  young  in  the  midsl  of  smilei  and  Banshine ;  bat,  be  un- 
happy, and  then  see  what  it  is  to  be  loved  by  a  good  womin  ! 
I  dMdare  before  heaven,  that  of  all  the  joys  and  happy  niomcnu 
it  has  given  me,  that  was  the  crowning  one  —  that  little  ndc. 
with  my  wife's  cheek  on  my  shoulder,  down  Holboni  to  Cat  jim- 
on  I  Do  you  think  I  cared  for  the  bailiff  that  sat  opposite  !  No, 
y>j  the  Lord  i  .  I  kissed  her  and  hugged  her  —  yes,  and  crisl 
with  her  likewise.  Bnt  before  our  ride  was  over  ber  eyesdrid 
np,  and  she  stepped  blushing  and  happy  out  of  the  oosch  H  tbc 

Srison-door,  as  if  she  were  a  princess  going  to  the  tftta't 
mwine-room."  s 

Or  is  there  to  be  found  in  all  fiction  a  scene  more  pS' 
thetic  than  the  one  describing  the  death  of  Colonel  Kcv- 
come  ?  To  have  written  that  alone  would  have  deservidl; 
made  any  name  great.  Though  it  is  doubtless  familiar  to 
every  reader,  it  will  be  impossible  to  illustrate  fullj  the 
human  tenderness  of  the  author  without  quoting  some  pa^ 
tion  of  it  here.     The  acene  ia  at  Grey  Friars ;  — 


"  Ethel  came  In  with  a  scared  bee  to  oar  pale  group.  '  lit 
ii  railing  for  you  again,  dear  lady,'  she  said,  going  np  n 
Madame  de  Florae,  who  was  idll  kneeling  ;  '  and  jnit  now  t* 
said  he  wanted  PendeanU  to  take  care  ofhis  boy.    He  wili  nsi 


know  jou.'  She  hid  her  tears  as  she  spoke.  She  went  in 
room  where  Clive  was  at  the  bed's  foot ;  the  old  man  withis  il 
talked  on  rapidly  for  a  while ;  then  again  he  would  sigh  snd  be 
still;  once  more  I  beard  him  say  hurriedly,  ■  Take  csre  (^  bin 
when  I'm  in  India  ; '  and  then  with  a  heart-rending  voice  be 
called  ont,  'L^uore,  Ignore  1'  She  was  kneeling  by  liii 
side  now.  The  patient's  voice  sank  into  hint  muimnn;  wtj 
a  moan  now  and  llien  announced  chat  he  was  not  asleep.  Al 
the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel  bell  b^ae  to  loll,  isi 
Thomas  Newcome's  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  tist. 
And  just  as  the  last  bell  struck,  a  pecuUar  sweet  smile  (lune 
over  his  fitce,  and  he  lifted  np  his  head  a  little,  and  qoickif  (ud, 
■  Adsam  1 '  and  fell  back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at  idaol 
when  names  were  called;  and  lo !  he,  whose  heart  was  ii  ilM 
of  a  little  child,  had  answeted  to  his  name  and  stood  in  ibt 
presence  of  the  Master." 

The  principal  defbct  alleged  againat  Thackeray  is  tint 
he  is  a  mannerist.  Bnt  when  it  is  considered  ihittk 
some  chai^  could  be  laid  againit  every  writer  in  the  mllM 
literature,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  imperial  btelkM 
of  the  universe,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  chai^  ii  i' 
little  moment  All  men,  save  the  Homers,  Shakeipesns, 
and  Goethea  of  the  world  are  mannerista.  There  is  ooi  t 
writer  of  eminence  living  at  the  present  day  who  ii  DM* 
mannerist,  Tennyson.  Browning,  and  Carlyle  are  all  miD- 
neriata.  It  is  impossible  to  quarrel  with  that  which  ecu 
the  stamp  of  individuality  and  originality  on  the  litersiy 
productions  of  the  intellect 

To  assign  Tbackerav'i  ultimate  position  in  hteratme  » 
a  difficult  task,  for  notlung  is  less  certain  than  the  pon^ 
nence  of  literary  attractiveneaa  and  fame ;  but  we  tkiil 
that  his  works  will  be  read  and  aa  keenly  enjoyed  after  tbs 
lapse  of  a  century  aa  they  are  now.  Fielding  has  sarriTtd 
longer  than  that  period,  and  weightier  reasons  for  imsio^ 
tality  than  could  be  advanced  in  his  case  might  be  sit- 
vanced  in  favor  of  Thackeray.  If  his  works  ceased  to  l)« 
read  as  pictures  of  society  and  delineations  of  chsiMlf , 
they  would  still  retain  no  inglorious  place  in  English  Uw- 
ature  from  tiie  singular  punty  and  oeaoty  of  their  Kjv- 
It  is  style  even  more  than  matter  which  embalms  a  liletsT 
reputation.  ™.j-a 

To  the  faithfulness  with  wtuch  he  apake  the  Ei^i* 
tongue  we  believe  future  geoerationa  will  teatifr. 

Whatsoever  was  good,  honest,  and  true,  found  in  hin  * 
defender ;  whatsoever  was  base,  unmanly,  or  false  ilii«« 
abashed  in  his  presence.  A  man  with  lesa  pretence,  k* 
assumption,  lesa  sham,  never  existed;  he  revdted  ''''^^ 
peering  that  which  he  was  not  His  works  were  the  ww* 
of  the  man,  and  like  a  shaft  of  li^ht,  which,  while  it  i»««J 
into  the  deepest -recesses  of  dissimnlatioD  and  vice,  ■v"' 
benignantly  upon  those  ospiroiiona  and  fueling*  ^tiA  "* 
the  noblest  glory  of  hunuuity. 
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THE  BARON  IN  ENGLAND. 

IN    TWO    PAPERS. 


Stocsuas  etches,  both  gracefully  and  vigoroiuiy,  the 
penoDogeg  at  uourt,  whom  he  leems  t^i  iaspect  as  if  they 
mre  purpoBely  called  up  for  exhibition.  Queen  Charlotte 
ia  done  \d  a  lingle  stroke  :  *'  Small  and  crooked,  with  a 
tnie  maUtto  face."  AH  her  bods,  except  the  Regent,  are 
deMribed  m  talkative ;  the  Duke  of  Sueiex,  however,  is 
left  out  of  account  alUwother.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  ib 
nid  to  be  the  one  who  most  resembled  his  small  and 
crooked  mother.  The  stout  Regent  is  credited  with  fine 
figure  and  distingoigfaed  manners,  zreat  appetite,  devotion 
lo  drinking  ana  "  a  brown  scratch  wig,  not  particularly 
becoming."  Ue  Rpoke  Frencli  fairly,  as  did  the  stouter 
,  Duke  of  York,  whose  accent;  however,  was  bad.  Many 
men  yet  remember  the  handsome  but  unintelligent  face, 
the  huge  body,  thin   lege,  the  bald  head,  and  the  ' 


leifl  lips  and  blinking  eyes,  was  a  good-humored,  loud-talk- 
ii^  loud-laughing  lady,  who  took  ber  husband'B  InfidelitieB 
with  natience  and  kept  his  accounts  honestly,  and  with  a 
Ttin  nope  of  getting  him  out  of  debt.  Stockmar  draws  her 
U  fall  length.  "  As  soon  as  she  entered  the  room  she 
kioked  round  for  the  banker.  Greenwood,  who  immediately 
eime  up  to  her  with  the  confidentially  familiar  manner 
nhich  the  wealthy  go-between  assumes  towards  grand 
people  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  At  dinner  the 
thichess  related  how  her  royal  father  had  forced  her,  as  a 
pri,  to  learn  to  shoot,  as  he  had  observed  she  had  a  ereat 
(TSision  to  it.  At  a  grand  choMie  she  had  always  nred 
with  closed  eyes,  because  she  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
lufferingsof  the  wounded  animals.  When  the  huntsman 
told  her  that  in  this  way  she  ran  the  risk  of  causing  the 
ginte  more  suiTerine  through  her  uncertain  aim,  she  went 
to  the  King  and  asked  him  if  he  would  excuse  her  from  ail 
■port  in  future,  if  she  shot  a  stag  dead.  The  King  prom- 
ised to  grant  her  request  if  she  could  kill  two  deer,  one 
ifferthe  other,  without  missing,  which  she  did." 

Stockmar  says  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  the  least  good 
looking  of  the  brothers  ;  but  he  describes  the  tail,  strong, 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  '■  with  a  hideous  face  ;  can't  see  two 
inches  before  him ;  one  eye  turned  quite  out  of  its  place." 
Clarence  again  is  "  as  talkative  as  the  rest,"  while  the  Di^e 
of  Kent  (who  ss  much  resembled  his  father  as  Clareace 
did  his  mother),  "  is  the  quietest  of  all  the  dukes."  In  one 
pigs  he  IB  described  as  being  as  bald  as  a  man  can  be ;  but 
thb  was  only  on  the  crown  of  his  head.  In  another  we 
sie  told  that  the  Duke  "  dyed  his  bur,"  and,  what  is  quite 
ss  bad,  or  indeed  much  worse,  that  be  also  died  over  head 
snd  ears  in  debt.  We  wish  we  could  add  that  the  creditOTS 
W  BiDce  been  paid.  The  yonngest  brother,  Cambridge, 
like  the  eldest,  wore  a  dandy  blonde  wig,  and  talked  Ger- 
nua,  French,  and  English,  with  a  rapidity  which  rendered 
liim  almost  unintelligible.  Of  the  cousin  of  these  princes, 
^  Bon  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  (brother  of  George  the 
Third),  and  his  wife.  Lady  Waldegrave,  Stockmar  "  ugnal- 
ues  "  hioi,  as  if  he  were  making  out  a  passport :  "  Fromi- 
oeol,  meaningless  eyes,  a  very  unpleasant  face,  with  an  ani- 
>ul  expression;  Urge  and  stout,  but  with  weak,  helpless  legs. 
He  wears  a  neckcloth  thicker  than  hia  head."  All  this  is 
true,  but  this  Duke  was  a  thoroughly  honest  man.  He  loved 
his  wife,  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  George  the  Third, 
with  an  almost  romantic  lore,  although  they  married  late 
^lift;  and,  oh  ve  unpaid  credifauv  of  some  of  the  other 
n^e^nd-easy  dukes  I  when  Gloucester  died,  he  owed  no 
uian  afarthtog. 

The  late  Duke  of  Wellington  is  still  too  well  nmembered 
tpneed reprodncing.  "  At  table  he  sat  next  the  Princess " 
(Clurlotle).  ■>  He  ate  and  drank  moderately,  and  laughed 
tt  tunes  most  heartily,  and  whispered  many  things  to  the 
Ww^ss's  ear  which  made  her  blush  and  laugh."  The 
Swqnis  of  Anglesea  is  done  to  the  WSa,  and  we  leam  that 


juSt  before  Waterloo  he  was  sitting  for  his  full-lengtli 
portrait.  It  was  finished  except  one  1^,  when  Lord 
Anglesea,  who  was  about  to  join  the  army,  said  to  the 
BTtiBt,  "  Tou  had  better  finish  the  1<^  now,  I  might  not 
bring  it  back  with  me."  He  lost  that  very  leg.  Stockmar 
saw  in  handsome  Castlereagh,  who  spoke  English  almost 
OS  ill  as  he  did  French,  "  a  thonghttess  indifierence,"  which 
some  people  mistook  Ibr  statesmanBhip  of  a  high  order. 
The  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  (afUtrwarda  the 
Czar)  to  Claremont,  added  another  portrait  to  Stockmar'a 
collection.  "He  ate,  for  hiB  age,  very  moderately,  and 
drank  nothing  but  water.  When  Countess  Lieven  played 
s&er  dinner  on  the  piano  he  kissed  her  hand,  which  struck 
the  English  ladies  present  as  peculiar  but  decidedly  desir- 
able.  Mrs.  Campbell  could  not  cease  praising  him  .... 
'  He  is  devilish  handsome  1 '  .  .  .  .  When  it  was  time  for 
bed  a  leathern  sack  was  filled  in  the  stable  vrith  hay  for 
the  Grand  Duke  by  his  servants,  on  which  be  always 
sleeps.     Our  English  IHends  thought  this  affected.' 

We  wish  we  could  congratulate  the  editor  of  Stockmar'a 
book.  Professor  Max  MiiLler,  on  baving  taken  the  trouble 
to  correct  the  most  absurd  of  the  Baron's  errors.  Hie 
grossest  is  under  date  of  the  year  1S1 7.  Speaking  of  the 
prevailing  distress  and  discontent,  Stockmar  says  that 
"  There  was  little  to  cheer  the  people  in  the  w^t  of  the 
blind  and  insane  king,"  as  if  poor  George  the  Third  was 
exhibited  to  the  public  like  the  mad  patients  in  old  Bedlam. 
It  would  have  been  some  pioof  of  good  taste  if  half  the 
chapter  containing  details  of  the  confinement  of  the  Frincesa 
Charlotte  had  been  omitted.  To  "ay  that  the  details  are 
painful  is  to  use  a  very  mild  term.  The  chapter,  however, 
throws  light  on  tiai  character  of  Stockmar.  He  never  loses 
an  opportunity  of  praising  himself.  His  reiterated  'asser- 
tions of  his  modesty  are  unerring  proofs  of  a  vain  man.  ''I 
never  allowed  myself,"  he  writes  in  1818,  "to  be  blinJed 
by  vanity,  but  always  kept  in  view  the  danra'  that  must 
necessarily  accrue  to  me  if  I  arrogantly  ana  imprudently 
pushed  myself  into  a  place  in  which  a  foreigner  could  never 
expect  to  reap  honor,  but  possibly  plenty  of  blame."  Here 
is  a  correct  portrait  of  tbe  painter,  painted  by  himaelf. 
Stockmar  had  vanitv,  but  he  was  too  clever  to  be  blinded 
by  it.  He  pushed  himself,  but  he  did  not  arrogantly  or 
imprudently  push  himself  into  anything.  He  dechned,  as  ■ 
physician,  to  have  any  part  wabtever  at  the  confinement  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  ;  "  but,"  says  the  pmdent  and  mod- 
est Baron,  "  as  after  the  course  of  the  first  three  months  of 
the  period,  I,  as  a  daily  observer,  thought  I  could  detect 
errors  in  the  treatment,  I  gave  the  Prince  a  long  lecture, 
and  entreated  him  to  make  my  observations  known  to  the 
physicians  of  the  Princess."  He  ii  not  arrt^ant  j  he  only 
lectures  his  princely  master  at  length  1  He  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  phyncians  in  attendance,  as  their  col- 
league, but  he  tells  the  Prince  that  they  are  wrong  in  their 
Eractice.  Stockmar,  so  modest,  will  incur  no  responsi- 
ility;  and  Stockmar,  so  prudent,  made  the  Prince  Led- 
pold  the  mouthpiece  of  his  censure!  The  Rose  of  England, 
as  she  was  so  fondly  called  by  the  people,  lay  vrithered  and 
dead ;  "  but,"  writes  onr  Baron,  after  the  catastrophe,  "  all 
blame  was  averted  from  the  man  who  had  abstained  from 
hnnting  after  honor  and  emolnment.  .  .  .  Every  one  would 
be  now  rejoicing  over  my  interference,  which  conld  never 
have  availed  anything."  And  the  not  at  all  arroeBiit  Baron 
complacently  winds  np  his  remarks  by  oracularly  exclaim- 
ing, "  It  is  impossible  to"resist  the  conviction  that  the  Prin- 
cess was  sacrificed  to  professional  theories,"  —  and  he 
washes  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair. 

It  is  a  pity,  seeing  the  mentoi^like  influence  which  Stock- 
mar exercised  over  the  greatest  personages,  he  was  unable 
to  keep  his  pupil,  or  iiiend,  or  master,  Prince  Iveopold,  out 
of  debt.  Wien  the  Prince,  by  the  grace,  favor,  and  counsel 
of  the  Baron,  was  halped  to  the  throne  of  Bekium,  he  waa 
£83,000  in  debt;  £l6,0OO  of  which  — debts  of  the  DucheM 
of  Kent  —  he  had  taken  on  himself.  England  had  settled 
on  the  Prince  an  annuity  of  £60,000  a  year.  A  man  having 
such  an  income,  and  not  choosing  to  measure  his  expenses  by 
it,  snbjecti  himself  to  be  called  by  a  very  ngly  name.  When 
tbe  Prince  became  a  foreign  king,  be  gave  up  the  annnity 
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which  he  could  not  have  retained,  with  or  without  honor, 
for  no  English  gOTetnment  would  have  pud  such  au  iucoiue 
to  the  MVOTeien  of  b  foreign  Btste.  After  all,  England  had 
to  Wj  Leopold's  debts  out  of  the  annuity  thus  Buirendered, 
ana  Tarieus  other  iteml,  ioclading  a  pension  to  Stockmar 
himself,  besides  the  expenwi  of  keeping  up  the  Prince's  es- 
tates in  England ;  so  that  the  English  treBsniy  did  not 
profit  bv  the  matter  to  a  greater  extent  than  £20,000  a 
fear.  In  all  this  the  only  dishonorable  part  was  tiie  in- 
debtedness of  Leopold  ;  for  it  is  dishonorable  for  a  man 
with  a  competent  income  to  keep  a  'poor  creditor  waiting 
for  his  due.  One  such  creditor  makes  many,  and  there  is 
a  chain  of-oiisery  that  finds  its  origin  in  the  selfish  and 
guilty  recklessness  and  iaiiiSerence  of  men — princes, 
peers,  or  commonere  — ■  who  live  beyond  their  means. 

Of  the  Baron's  two  great  works,  the  moulding  and  mak- 
ing of  Prince  Leopold  and  of  Prince  Albert,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  of  which  he  is  the  prouder.  If  be  lets  a  shadow  in 
apon  bis  portraits  it  is  unconsciously.  So,  when  we  hear 
of  Kinp  Leopold,  in  18S8,  talking  over  with  his  nephew, 
Prince  Albert,  the  subject  of  a  marri^e  with  Princess 
Victoria,  Stockmar  auotes  a  passage  rrom  a  letter  be 
received  fiTim  Leopolo.  describing  tbe  conversation.  The 
passage  certainly  is  one  to  excite  surprise.  "  He  "  (Prince 
Albert)  "  considers  that  troubles  are  inseparable  from  all 
human  positions,  and  that  therefore,  if  one  must  be  subject 
to  plagues  and  annoyances,  it  is  better  to  be  so  for  some 
great  and  worthy  object  than  for  trifies  and  miseries." 
The  Belgian  King  calls  this,  looking  at  the  qnestion,  by 
the  Prince,  "  from  its  most  elevated  and  honorable  point  of 
view."  To  ns  it  seems  "  worldly."  The  philosopby  of  it 
is  that  of  Skimpole,  Manlalini,  Micawber,  Tnrveydrop, 
Pecksnifi*,  all  in  one ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
theKing  must  have  misunderstood  his  nephew. 

The  proposal  to  endow  Prince  Albert  with  £S0,000  a 
year  was  met  by  a  query  from  blunt  Joseph  Hume,  as  to 
what  a  young  German  lad  would  do  with  such  a  sum  in  his 
pocket.  On  the  motion  of  the  ultra-Tory,  Colonel  Stb- 
thorpe,  the  sun  was  reduced  to  £30,000.  Stockmar  was 
leaving  the  palace  after  the  news  of  this  result,  and  he  met 
Lord  Melbourne  entering.  The  former  was  shocked  at  the 
result  brought  about  by  the  Tories,  but  Melbourne  frankly 
told  bim  that  the  Prince  need  not  be  angry  with  the  Tories 
alone.  It  was  done,  he  said,  "  by  the  Tories,  the  Radicals, 
and  a  great  many  of  our  own  people."  With  Melbourne 
and  other  ministers,  Stockmar  seems  to  have  exercised  a 
sort  of  back-stairs  influence,  not  to  be  disguised  by  any  fine 
name  put  upon  it.  What  is  far  more  astounding  is  that  be 
seems  to  have  exercised  what  he  himself  calls  an  "  ascend- 
ant "  over  the  English  press.  When  the  question  of  .the 
regency  (in  case  of  the  demise  of  the  Queen)  was  about  to 
be  brouebt  forward,  Stockmar  feared  that  the  friends  of 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  might  be  troublesome.  Wbat  be 
wrote  to  the  "  Fourth  Estate"  we  cannot  make  out,  but  he 
ends  a  note  on  the  matter  with  these  remarkable  words : 
«  The  short  but  friendly  article  in  to-day'a  Timts  proves 
that  I  still  have  some  ascendant  over  the  obstinate  nature 
of  mv  old  friend  Barnes "  (the  then  editor). 

The  r^ency  affair  was  settled,  and  Prince  Albert, 
should  the  contemplated  contingency  arise,  was  to  be  at 
the  bead  of  it  Meanwhile,  Stockmar  wai  employed  in 
drawing  up  a  memorandum  for  the  education  of  the 
Princess  Boyal  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  that  document 
is  the  following  passage :  "  Down  to  the  present  day, 
England  honors  lie  memory  of  George  the  Third,  because 
he  cultivated  the  domestic  virtnes.  History  is  already 
taking  the  liberty  of  questioning  bis  services  as  a  soTereign, 
but  OTaises  without  exception  his  private  life.  But  Geoi^e 
die  Third  either  did  not  properlynnderstand  bis  duties  as 
a  father  or  be  neglected  them.  Three  of  his  sons,  George 
the  Fourth,  the  Duke  of  York  and  William  the  Fourth, 
were  all  brought  up  in  England  ;  the  Dukes  of  Kent,  Cum- 
berland, Sussex,  and  Cambridge,  for  (be  most  part  abroad. 
The  faults  committed  by  George  the  Fourth,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  WUliam  the  Fourth,  already  belong  to  history. 
Unfortunately,  they  were  of  the  most  marked  kind,  and  we 
can  only  explain  them  by  supposing  either  that  the  persons 


principles  of  truth  and  morality  in  tlieir  youth,  o 
they  culpably  neglected  to  do  so,  or,  lastly,  that  they  ^at 
not  properly  supported  in  the  tiil£lment  tk  this  duty  by  Iha 
royal  parents." 

We  are  told  that  when  the  lost  surviving  of  the  Gfitei 
children  of  George  the  Third,  the  Duchess  of  Gloncerla, 
used  in  her  old  days  to  tell  stories  of  her  eaHy  family 
times  and  the  f'n'ilf  doings,  she  used  to  end  her  storiei 
with  the  remark,  "  lite  fact  is,  thete  were  too  many  of  us.' 
Stockmar  thinks  that  the  conduct  of  the  [since*  lowered 
the  national  respect  for  monarchy ;  and  tliat  Georee  ths 
Fourth  was  saved  trom  exclusion  from  the  throne  vj  tkc 
strength  of  (be  constitution.  Of  William  the  Fourth  ths 
Baron's  judgment  is,  that  be  was  "  for  no  part  of  bit  life 
either  a  moral  or  a  wise  man,"  and  he  wonders  diit  the 
King  became  popular,  and  "  obtained  at  the  end  of  tut 
reign  the  flattering  sobriquet  of '  the  good  old  sailor  king.' " 
Wuliam,  cert^nly,  was  never  as  wise  as  Let^ld,  but  tbs 
"  sailor  king  "  in  his  mature  years  never  manifested  rneb 

E'nciples,   or   exhibited   such   practices,    as   made  muy 
Igians  say,  "  As  a  king,  he  suits  us ;  we  cannot  compliiiu 
But,  as  man,  do  you  see  ?  that's  his  afitur,  and  does  dM 


But  let  us  return  to  England.  The  royal  I 
there  was  not  in  such  confusion  during  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  Fourth  as  it  was  at  a  preceding  period.  "Omn 
were  uo  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  suppers  or  break&W 
given  at  Carlton  House  by  certain  officials  below  stain  to 
actors  and  actresses ;  but  the  disorganization  which  exiMcd 
was  a  result  of  the  old  free-and-easy  time.  In  ths  early 
days  there  were  men  in  the  King's  serrice  who  serimalr 
thought  that  the  most  reckless  Iwspitality  was  in  acconl- 
ance  with  (he  place  and  its  master.  The  lord  chamberl*|>V 
lord  steward,  and  the  master  of  the  household,  had  jorixtiiy 
tion  within  the  palace,  but  where  their  limits  begui  v 
ended  Ihey  could  not  tell.  Stockraar  was  employed  to 
examine  into  the  matter.  He  found  that  the  ontsidt  rf 
the  palace  was  under  the  Woods  and  Forests.  The  inwie 
obeve4  the  lord  chamberlain,  to  a  certain  extent.  UyM 
could  Older  bis  Majesty's  windows  to  be  cleaned  on  ibe 
inside,  but,  says  the  Baron,  "  The  d^ree  of  light  to  be 
admitted  into  the  palace  depends  proportionably  on  tbe 
well-timed  and  good  understandi  ng  between  the  kxl 
chamberlain's  office,  and  that  of  tbe  Woods  and  Forests.' 
So  housekeeper  and  maids  were  ruled  by  the  chaobeFlsis, 
while  tbe  liverr  servants  were  placed  under  the  control  of 
tbe  master  of  the  horse,  and  tbe  rest  of  the  servants  obeyed 
the  lord  steward."  "The  last  official,"  so  wrote  tbe 
Baron,  "  for  example,  finds  tbe  fuel  and  lays  the  fire,  and 
tbe  Lord  Chamberlain  lights  it."  Stockmar  was  onedsj 
sent  by  her  Majesty  to  Sir  Frederick  Watson,  the  maata 
of  the .  housebtnd,  to  complain  that  tbe  dining-room  wu 
always  cold.     Sir  Frederick  gravely  answered,  "  You  >t« 

firoperly  speaking,  it  is  not  our  &ult.  The  lord  stewud 
ays  the  fire  only,  and  the  lord  chamberlain  lights  JU"  hi 
like  manner  tbe  lord  chamberlain  found  the  lamps,  but  lbs 
Lord  Steward  trimmed  and  lit  them.  It  cannot  be  sud 
that  the  routine  of  the  circumlocution  office  has  yetceiw<I' 
We  might  describe  in  Stockmar's  own  words  the  meani  i? 
which  small  wants  in  the  palace  are  still  satisfied  or  dis- 
satisfied. He  tells  ns  that  if  a  pane  of  glass  or  a  cupboud 
door  in  the  scullery  wanted  mending,  tbe  chief  cook  hid  10 
draw  up  and  sign  the  requisition,  which  was  connteingiK° 
by  the  clerk  of  tbe  kitohen,  who  took  it  for  further  signs' 
ture  to  the  master  of  (he  horse,  who  sent  it  to  the  lord 
chamberlain  for  bis  authorization  ;  from  whose  office  it  ■est 
before  the  clerk  of  tbe  works,  under  the  office  of  Womli 
and  Forcets,  by  which  office  the  broken  pane  of  gl") 
or  the  cupboard-door  was  mended  in  the  course  of  time  — 
perhaps  I  Even  now  a  visitor,  let  us  say  to  that  quiet  s'x' 
mysterious  office,  tbe  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  may  by 
chance  find  his  foot  entangled  in  an  old  mat.  ^Hie  nsti* 
rarely  trodden,  the  office  doors  do  not  give  freooent  vxx» 
to  that  mat,  and  above  tbe  door  m^ht  be  fittingly  inscribedi 
Jamta  amat  limen.  But '  to  get  that  mat  repaired,  sod  to 
obtsdn  official  authority  to  procure  A  new    one,  woO" 
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rrauiTB  a  time,  daring  which  &  fellow's  hair  might  becmne 
Uutined  and  turnod  ttvf-     So  careful  ar«  we  now  of  the 

Kblic  money,  that  if  in  the  Houwa  of  FarUament  a  new 
k  and  kejr  thonld  be  required  for  any  of  the  iloon,  ap- 
plicatioa  must  be  made  for  the  former  at  ooe  seat  of  power, 
bnt  pennisuon  to  have  a  ke/  must '  be  officially  sought  Ibr 
at  another. 

It  is  not  many  months  ago  that  some  palingB  were 
nquired  for  official  fencing  in  Ireland.  The  wood  might 
have  been  bought  there  for  next  to  nothing,  but  the  rails 
were  bought  in  England,  and  a  ship  was  chartered  to  carry 
them  to  Dublin  quay. 

As  the  great  officen  who  were  supposed  to  have  control 
in  the  palace  were  seldom  there,  ana  were  not  represented 
by  deputy,  there  was  practically  no  control  at  all.  Ser~ 
vants  did  very  much  aB  they  liked,  and  yet  it  is  with 
wonder  that  w'e  read  how  illustrious  Tisitors  have  been 
iived,  left  to  find  their  own  apartments, 
1  issuing  from  ihem,  to  wander  helplessly  about  the 
corridors  in  search  of  the  dining-room.  Stockmar  remarks 
that  when  the  boy  Jones  was  dtacovered,  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  under  a  sofa  in  the  room  adjoioing  her 
Majesty's  bedroom,  nobody  was  responsible.  The  lord 
steward  was  not  to  blame,  as  ha  bad  no  control  over  the 
pages  near  the  Queen's  person.  The  lord  chamberlain 
was  not  biamable,  because  the  porters  were  not  within  his 
departmenL    But  Jones  got  in  when  porters  should  have 


detected  him ;  and  if  the  pages  had  had  their  eyes  open 
'         "  \T  have  reached  one  of  her  Majesty's 


the  rascal  would  n 


Stockmar  suggested  reforms  which  were,  for  the  most 
part,  adopted,  and  these,  with  others  additional,  were 
carried  out  by  Prince  Albert  with  unexampled  strictness, 
not  to  say  rigor.  Waste  and  extravafanoe  and  disorder 
were  stopped.  Order  reigned  within  the  imperial  palaces, 
but  there  came  with  it  a  system  which  savored  of  mean- 
ness. We  have  heard  of  a  wealthy  tradesman  who,  having 
been  paid  his  account  at  the  proper  office  in  one  of  the 
loyal  palaces,  expressed  a  desire,  just  for  once  in  his  life, 
to  taste  the  Queen's  ale.  No  objec^on  was  made,  but  as, 
on  lifting  the  glass  to  his  lips,  he  was  told  that  tlie  liquor 
WDoId  be  duly  booked,  with  his  name,  as  the  recipient  of 
it,  he  BtraiEhtway  set  the  glass  down  and  left  it  untasled. 
This  story  naa  a  parallel  in  that  of  the  gentleman  abroad 
who,  out  of  respect  tor  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
from  whom  he  had  received  some  esaential  service,  sent  to 
the  Qaeen  a  cask  of  rare  wine.  Presents  are  generally 
dedined  now  by  sovereigns,  but  it  is  said  that  this  wine 
was  not  only  received  and  acknowledged,  but  that  the 
sender  was  required  to  pay  the  import  dutLea.  If  this  be 
really  true,  the  demand  was  certainly  an  act   of  official 

stockmar,  who  formed  and  reformed  princes,  saw  and 
foretold  the  fate  of  nations,  and  comprehensively  embraced 
everything,  from  political  constitutions  to  rules  and  regula- 
tiocB  tor  royal  kitchens,  saw  through  and  through  all  the 
English  notabilities  widi  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Peel 
thought  the  Saron  by  far  too  tree,  and,  to  show  how  correct 
was  that  tliought,  Stockmar  says  :  "  One  day  1  had  brought 
him  to  talk  of  an  important  political  event  in  which  he  had 
huDself  been  concerned.  He  was  just  about  to  make  some 
uninteresting  disclosures ;  only  the  last  word  of  the  ' 


was  wantJng,  when  he  paused.     To  help  him  I  exclaimed, 

' "'  "    "  '  )  it  down.'     This   disconcerted  him  ;  he 

i  and  broke  off."     Stockmar 


'  Well,  dun't  gulp  i 
made  an  odd  face  i 


pected  that  Peel  was  amusing  himself  with  the  Baron' 
unisitiveness,  disappointing  it  just  as  the  German  gentleman 
thought  the  secret  was  about  to  be  divulged.  How  does 
the  Baron  avenge  himself?  By  agreeing  to  the  verdict  of 
Peel's  enemies,  that  he  was  "  the  must  successful  type  of 
political  mediocrity."  We  are  bound  to  say  Stockmar 
adds,  "  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  higher  political 
afiairs  can  be  properly  and  successfully  conducted  by  such 
ministers  only  as  possess  Peel's  mediocrity."  One  high- 
fljing  ^nius  may  bring  puliticol  affairs  to  a  particularly 
h^py  issue,  but  also  he  may  bring  them,  Stockmar  thinks, 
to  wiuelhing  quit«  the  reverse. 


We  see  a  particularly  highflyioK  genius  when  w«  behold 
the  Baron  seated  at  the  side  of  Louis  Napoleon.  It  was 
after  1840,  when  the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  seemed  per- 
fectly safe,  Louis  Napoleon  remarked  tiat  the  dynasty  was 
not  safe  at  all,  and  that  Louis  Philippe  would  be  unable  to 
mtuntain  himself.  Stockmar  asked,  "  And  what  then  ? 
The  Prince  replied  with  confidence,  "  Then  it  will  be  my 
turn."  This  showed,  Stockmar  thinks,  "  a  firm  faith  in  hu 
own  star,"  adding,  "  It  is  no  more  lian  human.  If  the  star 
will  not  rise  quickly  enouj^h,  to  help  it  on  a  little." 

Years  ago  Victor.  Hugo  — who  has  vrritten  hymns  in 
prwse  of  Henry  the  I'iflh,  and  has  been  of  every  shade  in 
politics  by  turns,  from  ultnilegilimiat,  when  he  saw  a  mi- 
raculous child  in  the  little  Due  de  Bordeaux,  To  ultra-re- 
publican, at  which  he  remans,  at  least  for  the  oresent  — 
advocated  an  alliance  between  Germanv  and  France,  in 
order  that  Germany,  with  her  arm  stretched  on  one  eid^ 
might  smite  the  Moscovite,  and  France,  with  her  sword 

Sinting  in  another  direction,  might  give  a  mortal  thrust  to 
ar  old  England.  Stockmar,  at  tie  period  of  the  Crimean 
war,  had  another  idea,  namely,  a  union  of  Prussia.  Aus- 
tria, and  the  Western  Powers,  in  order  to  destroy  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  RusBta,  and  to  keep  France  back 
from  excesses.  Prussia,  however,  is  a  power  with  which  no 
other  nation  would  form  an  alliance  widiout  much  fore- 
thought. Prussia  was  never  yet  faithful  to  a  friend  ot  gen- 
erous  to  a  foe.  Of  France,  sllowing  all  her  merits,  Stock- 
mar has  UtUe  to  say  that  is  not  disparMins.  He  evidently 
as  much  believed  in  her  civilization  as  he  did  m  that  of  the 
Fiji  IfllanderB.  In  a  mass,  he  looked  on  them  as  children 
imperiously  demanding  the  moon,  crying  because  "  could 
not  be  had,  whipped  for  the  crying,  and  Uien  sulkily  ac- 
knowledging the  justice  of  the  whipping,  yet  swearing  to 
have  revenge  for  iL  ,      i_   i        '■      r 

Altogether  the  impression  which  tius  book  leaves  wr 
Stockmar'scharacter^B  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  «»  seems 
to  ihink  it.  If  the  Baron  was  not  as  much  detested  Ijy  tbe 
people  of  England  as  royal  favorites  and  palace  factotums 
ireneraUy  are  by  the  people  among  or  over  whom  they  move, 
Oie  reason  is,  that  Stockmar  was  not  only  discreet,  but  he 
was  not  R  man  who  hungered  and  thirsted  after  ostenta- 
tiouB  honors,  and  he  was  an  honest  man.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  so  near  the  throne  and  so  busy  about  and  about  it  as 
to  causehis  presence  and  hU  acts  to  be  questioned.  A  less 
discreet  man  would  have  come  to  griet ;  but  Stockmar  wm 
a  busybody  afi^ecting  to  have  nothing  particular  to  do  with 
anybody.  Yet,  in  Sis  own  mind,  he  cerUinly  tiiought  that 
he,  the  ex-Coburg  doctor,  pulled  the  strings  that  moved 
the  foremost  puppets  of  tiie  world.  In  his  mind  he  was 
die  better  se?f,  &^t  of  Leopold,  new  of  Prince  Albert; 
these  were  Stockmar-maoufactured,  according  to  Stock- 
mar's  idea.  Eepudiating  all  influence,  he  never  seems  to 
have  missed  an  opportunity  of  exercising  it  when  he  could 
eet  a  prime  minist^  or  a  secretary  of  state  by  tiie  button. 
His  hints  or  his  advice  must  have  often  appeared  amu^ 
ingly  impertinent  to  some  of  our  ministers ;  but  what  could 
be  done  in  tiie  way  of  snubbing  a  man  who  wm  authomed 

. (Ijg  royal  dinnei^table  in  trousers  when  breeches 

■'  3    _.!._    _:..i.i.   .Mitir^    a(^BT  limner 


were  the  only  wear,  and  who  might 
whenever  he  chose,  without  observing  the  etiqu* 
keens  men  imprisoned  till  the  sovereign's  self 
drawn  ?  We  strongly  suspect  tiiat  Stockmar  was  rather  a 
bore,  except  to  the  princely  personages  whom  tie  lovea  to 
serve  and  who  loved  him  for  his  service.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  to  him  a  court  was  the  only  true  Elysium ;  to  be 
with  princes  was  to  the  twice-patented  Baron  a  far  more 
exquisite  delight  tiian  any  delight  he  could  find  in  home. 
Aman  who  marries,  and  yet  who  voluntariljr  dweUs  tar 
away  from  die  home  in  which  he  plants  his  wife,  and  who 
spends  his  years  witii  princes,  and  performs  moments  ot 
penance  in  flying  visits,  few  and  fiu-  between,  to  the  wife  who 
never  accompanied  him  abroad,  and  to  the  children  who 
could  hardly  have  known  their  fadier  with  children  8  inti- 
macy, may  have  been  an  excellent,  honest,  trustworthy  sei^ 
vant  of  princes,  but  he  does  not  come  up  to  our  idea  ot  a 
man  who  accomplishes  his  duty  widiia  the  cu-cle  whCTe  are 
marked  the  not  unimportant  duties  of  a  parent  and  a  dtuen. 


EVERY  SATURDAJ. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LOVE. 

In  the  last  instdlinent  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer'i  expori- 
tion  of  the  philosophicSil  eystem  which  is  to  give  ub  an  ex- 
planation —  so  far  as  an  explaD&tioa  can  be  given  —  of  ihe 
whole  universe,  we  meet  with  an  iuterestiag  pa-'tsage  upon 
the  passion  of  love.  The  advocaCct  of  the  evolution  c/- 
pctbeeia  are  sometim  eg  called  materialists.  Tfaatwordistoo 
often  used,  as  "  atheist "  is  used  in  theological,  or  a  good 
round  oath  in  popular  discusiion,  simply  to  indicate  disa' 
greement  couplea  with  moral  disapproval.  The  fallacv 
wbich  it  involves  in  this  case  might  be  easily  exhibited. 
Hie  genuine  materialists  of  the  last  century  were  in  fact 
given  to  maintaining  that  our  loJliest  sentiments  were 
'  merely  QiodiGcations  of  the  most  earthly  iostincts. 

Lost  througli  some  certain  strainers  well  refined 

Is  gentle  lore, 

according  to  Pope ;  and  some  very  equivocal  sermons  have 
been  preached  upon  his  text,  superficial  readers  have 
fancied  that,  because  Mr.  Darwin  or  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
believes  that  man  has  been  evolved  by  inconceivably  minute 
changes  from  some  inferior  organism,  therefore  our  emotions 
and  uiougbla  are  nothing  but  transfbrmationa  of  tlie  blind 
MQsatioQB  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life.  The  misconception 
is  palpable.  Science  might  conceivably  show  under  what 
conditions  intellect  first  manifested  itself,  but  it  would  not 
be  one  step  the  nearer  to  discovering  what  was  the  essence 
of  tnteliect.  It  might  explain  the  how,  but  can  throw  no 
light  upon  the  what.  Thus  ws  find  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's description  of  the  passion  called  love  hae  nothing  in 
it  calculated  to  shock,  the  most  spiritual  philosopher.  It  is, 
be  says,  an  emotion  of  tlie  highest  complexity,  and  conse- 
^i^ntlv  of  the  greatest  strength.  Around  the  purely  phys- 
ical elements  gather  all  varieties  of  powertul  emotions 
which  blend  and  unite  in  the  closest  harmony.  First  come 
all  the  impressions  which  are  produced  by  the  beautiful, 
the  explanation  of  which  would  involve  a  long  and  most 
difficult  analysis.  Then  we  have  the  sentiment  of  alTectiou, 
which  may  exist  between  persons  of  the  same  sex,  but  which 
undergoes  a  special  exaltation  when  existing  between 
lovers.  Ne;it  come  the  sentiments  of  admiration  or  rev- 
ei'ence;  and,  beyond  them  again,  the  love  of  approbation, 
which  is  keenly  excited  by  the  knowledge  that  we  are  pre- 
fferred  to  all  the  world,  and  preferred  by  one  whom  we 
admire  beyond  all  others.  Allied  to  this  is  the  sentiment 
of  >elf-appn>val,  when  we  are  flattered  by  the  tense  of  the 
grraat  me^ts  to  which  we  owe  so  great  a  triumph.  Beyond 
ttiia  is  the  "  proprietaiT  feeling,"  or  the  pleasure  of  mutual 
powession.  And,  flnally,there  is  an  exaltation  of  the  sym- 
pathies when  our  pleasures  are  heieFhteoed  by  the  close  par- 
ticipation of  another  person  in  all  our  enjoyments.  We 
need  not  inquire  whetW  the  analysis  is  complete  or  accu- 
rate; at  any  rate  it  illustrates  pKtty  fairly  the  amazing 
complexity  of  a  passion  which  we  are  apt  to  doKribe  as 
simple.  When  a  young  gentleman  at  a  hall  sees  the  young 
lady  who  is  above  all  oUier  young  ladies  enter  the  room,  ho 
is  conscious  only  of  a  keen  thrill  of  emotion,  so  vivid  and 
powerful  as  to  displace  every  other  sentiment  for  the  time. 
If  Mr.  Herbert  spencer  were  standing  by  him,  and  were 
to  propose  to  give  nim  a  lecture  on  the  constituent  elements 
of.ms  passion,  we  fear,  though  we  mean  no  disrespect  to 
Mr.  Spencer,  that  be  would  consider  the  philosopher  to  be 
a  bore.  But  perhaps  a  lew  years  ailerwards,  or  possibly  on 
the  next  day,  if  his  suit  should  have  come  to  an  untimely 
catSbStrophe,  he  might  be  inclined  to  take  his  passion  to 
pieces,  and  he  would  recognize  the  justice  of  most  of  the 
remarks  which  we  have  summarized.  In  that  case  he 
would  perhaps  find  the  explanation  of  some  phenomena 
which  are  a  uttle  puzzling  to  bystanders,  though  the  lover 
himself  has  not  the  leisure  to  attend  to  them. 

Tbtis,  for  example,  everybody  is  puzzled  by  the  extraor- 
dinary caprices  of  love-making.  The  ladies  who  say  In 
novels  that  they  cannot  understand  "  what  he  could  see  in 
ber  "  are  generally  held  ugi  to  ridicule  as  obviously  blinded 
by  jealousy.     And  yet  their  want  of  perception  is  not  only 


sincere,  but  is  shared  by  perfectly  impartial  ipectatan. 
When  we  see  the  way  in  which  mamage*  are  brooght 
about  in  the  world,  we  wonder  that  the  pursuit  of  msldi- 
making  should  be  found  so  interesting  by  amiable  persons. 
Of  course  match-making  as  a  variety  of  fortune-hunting  is 
only  too  Intelligible ;  but  there  is  a  match-making  of  a 
much  less  sordid  variety.  All  amiable  women  take  the 
keenest  delight  in  attempting  to  pair  off  their  friends  and 
relations  according  to  their  own  views  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  And  yet  they  are  always  meeting  with  the  strang- 
est, and,  at  first  sight,  the  most  unaccountable  disappoint 
ments.  The  man  of  intellect  has  an  extraordinary  taste 
for  stupid  women  ;  the  handsome  man  of  fashion  is  carried 
off  by  a  poor,  ugly,  and  commonplace  woman  ten  yean 
older  than  himself:  the  pompous  prig  secures  the  brightest 
and  liveliest  of  her  sex  ;  foxiunters  attract  poetesses,  and 
poets  marry  wives  who  can  do  nothing   bat   mend  their 

Such  strange  contrasts  have  led  to  the  development  i^ 
the  plausible  theory  that  people  are  attracted  rather  t^ 
quahtJBs  complementary  than  by  qualities  similar  to  thdr 
own.  This  doctrine,  however,  fails  by  being  too  compre- 
hensive. We  must  admit  that  like  often  attracts  like; 
and  if  we  add  that  like   also  atlractt  unlike,  we  have  a 


may  oe  brought  under  one  category  or  the  other ;  bat  ontil 
we  can  give  some  reason  for  telling  beforehand  which  stt 
of  causes  is  likely  to  be  operative  in  a  eiveo  case,  we  are 
no  nearer  an  explanation  than  we  were  oefore.  TTie  onij 
general  rule  at  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  arrive  oj 
experience  is  the  rather  diicouradng  one  that  people  whom 
we  like  always  marry  people  whom  we  dislike.  Friends 
seem  to  have  a  perverse  delight  in  forming  new  combinatioc* 
which  may  be  as  discordant  as  possible  with  their  ancient 

We  do  not,  however,  see  our  way  to  erecting  any  [M- 
OBOphical  theory  upon  this  experience,  unleis  as  it  goes  to 
illustrate  Artemas  Ward's  doctrine  of  the  "cusseoneM' 
of  things  in  general. 

Mr,  Herbert  Spencer's  an  Jysis  may  perhaps  help  us  to 
understand  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  though 
the  philosopher  has  yet  to  arise  who  will  be  able  to  teli  ns 
ih>m  the  inspection  <k  a  young  lady  or  gentleman  what  will 
be  the  character  of  his  or  her  future  partner.     In  the  fint 

Elace,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  some  of  Ihe  elements  iriiicb 
edescribesdonot  enter  into  the  pa8noninmanycaBe5,orat 
least  do  not  enter  into  its  earlier  stages.  Self-esteem,  6k 
example,  is  the  reward  of  successful  love-making,  and 
strengthens  the  passion  when  it  has  once  been  formed;  bat 
it  cannot  be  the  primary  cause.  Mere  contiguity  is  veij 
often  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  A  man 
and  woman  brought  together  in  Bobinson  Crusoe's  island 
would  almost  inevitably  fall  in  love,  however  unpromising 
their  characters  might  be.  And,  though  London  is  voj 
unlike  a  desert  island,  there  are  frequently  situations,  even 
in  the  most  crowded  societies,  where  conditions  sobstso- 
tially  similar  are  reproduced.  There  are  circumstances 
under  which  it  would  lie  almost  a  breach  of  good  maonen 
not  to  indulge  in  a  little  flirtation.  A  human  being  has 
such  a  variety  of  strong  feelings  in  a  state  of  sotatton  that 
any  object  will  be  sufficient  to  ael«nnine  their  crystalfin- 
tioo.  This  is,  indeed,  the  primary  axiom  on  the  snhject. 
We  have  all  a  vast  amount  of  disposable  emotion  ;  we  til 
long  to  admire  and  to  be  admired  ;  we  are  grateful  for  eon- 
plimenta ;  we  wish  to  have  something  to  call  otur  own;  «e 
want' our  sentiments  to  be  confirmed  by  sympathy;  and 
therefore,  when  once  any  accident  has,  so  to  speak,  draws 
the  sluices,  a  whole  torrent  of  emotion  rushes  into  the  chan- 
nel provided  for  it,  and  we  attribnte  to  the  one  external 
and  assignable  cause  what  r«ally  results  from  our  am 
slates  of  feeling.  Because  a  particular  match  has  exploded 
the  msf  azine,  we  absurdly  argue  that  no  other  match  would 
have  done  equ^ly  well.  We  set  up  the  Srst  idol  thai 
comes  to  hand,  and  suppose  that  its  perfecUons  are, the  sott 
cause  of  our  worship,  when,  in  &ct,  the  deaire  to  wonh^ 
tomething  has  prepuvd  nato  proatrata  onrtelTei  before  aq^ 
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ihrine  Uuit  offer*  itBelT.  Love  being  a  compound  of  so 
TXaj  forces,  any  one  which  is  set  in  action  drawt  all  the 
rett  after  it  by  the  principle  of  acKciatioD.  But  all  thii 
ioei  not  answer  the  questiou  as  to  hoir  our  choice  is  first 
Ittermined, 

A  fonne  e^ntleman  in  London  may  gee  some  hundredj 
of  young  laaies  before  he  is  brought  down  by  one  who 
ii  perhaps  amoDf^at  the  least  apparentiv  attractive  of  the 
whole  uuiuber.  That  is  the  puzzle  which  is  coustaatly 
recurring;  and  a  solution  of  it  would  be  of  immense  value 
h>  all  match-makers,  whether  of  the  loftier  or  the  baser 
Tarietf .'    What  is  the  moat  promising  method  of  attack  ? 


Which  of  all  the  causes  that  may  precipitate  the  passion 
"  the  most  generally  avulable?  If  philosophers  could  tell 
■  that,  they  would  have  taten  the  first  step  towards  plac- 


ing an  occupation,  oow  pursued  on  purely  empirical  princi- 
ples, upon  true  wientific  grounds. 
To  such  a  question  we  can  of  course  give  no  satis&ctory 

It  may  be  observed,  howerer,  that  it  has  been  very 
mnch  obscured  by  the  labors  of  novelists.  Novels  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  author's  knowledge 
of  homno  nature  ;  a  supposition  to  which  there  is  the  tri- 
fling objection  that  very  few  novelista  know  anything  of 
human  nature,  and  that  at  most  they  are  familiar  with  par- 
ticnlar  instances  and  not  with  general  principles,  lliey 
of  course  go  upon  the  general  assumption  that  their  hero 
and  heroine  are  to  be  as  attractive  as  poaeible ;  and  they 
lay  particular  stress  upon  the  merit  most  easily  described 
—  that  of  personal  beauty.  "  Jane  Eyre  "  for  a  time  set  the 
fikshion  of  u^ly  heroines,  but  we  have  long  since  reverted  to 
the  old  system.  Accordingly  an  exaggerated  estimate  ta 
phtced  upon  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  upon  the  amiable 
qualities  of  mind  and  person  which  Torm  part  of  the  ordi' 
nary  ideal  of  feminine  merit.  The  error  involved  in  this 
doctrine  is  that  it  lays  far  too  much  stress  on  the  objective 
as  distinguished  from  the  subjective  causes  of  falliog  in 
love.  It  assumes  that  the  pusion  is  determined  by  the 
external  rather  than  by  the  internal  impulses ;  that  a  per- 
son Iklls  in  love  because  an  attractive  object  is  presented 
lo  him  or  her,  and  not  because  be  or  she  is  prepared  for  a 
piMioQ  of  some  kind.  When  the  true  principle  is  firmly 
grasped,  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  successful  match-makers 
most  be  those  who  adopt  a  diflferent  line  of  attack. 
Amongst  the  passions,  for  exajnple,  which  go  to  form  the 
segregate,  is  the  desire  for  sympathy.  Suppose,  then,  that 
a  young  gentleman  has  a  taste  for  political  economy,  or 
-;„. 1..-.; —      He'nwy  bo  assailed  more  effectively  by 


who  will  applaud  his  successful  slaughter  of  birds,  than  by 
the  most  beautiful  girl  who  wit!  not  condescend  to  take  an 
bterHst  in  his  pursuits.  The  great  art  of  flattery  provides 
the  most  efficient  instruments  for  bringing  down  game  of  this 
kind.  A  clever  man  ofWn  prefers  a  fool  to  a  clever  woman, 
because  the  fool  has  the  one  talent  of  listening,  and  the 
clever  woman  may  have  the  vaoih'  t«  keep  opinions  of  her 
own.  The  brilliant  man  of  fashion  is  attracted  by  the 
apparently  uninteresting  old  maid,  because  nothing  is  more 
fiauering  than  that  humble  adoration  which  other  women 
are  too  proud  to  bestow.  Almost  all  cases  of  perverse 
matches  may  be  explained  after  the  event  by  the  skill  or 
^a  accidental  felicity  with  which  a  commerce  of  reciprocal 
uatto^  hat  been  established.  Once  put  two  people  in  that 
relation,  and  all  the  associated  emotions  may  easily  be  in- 
Jrodoi-ed,    h  is  as  easy  to  produce  an  esthetic  admiration 

S  working  upon  the  desire  for  sympathy  as  to  proceed  in 
1  inverse  method ;  and  the  assumption  that  we  should 
'l*'^  begin  with  what  is  supposed  lo  be  the  natural  be- 
SuiDukg  is  the  cause  of  half  our  perplexities.  But  though 
these  seem  to  be  the  first  principles  of  the  science,  we  ad- 
jii  '^^  ^^  complexity  baffles  aU  attempts  at  a  systematic- 
deduction  of  its  remoter  doctrines. 

Luckily  or  otherwise,  some  people  have  developed  so 
much  practical  skill  in  applying  the  most  efficient,  methods 
that  a  philosophy  of  the  art  seems  to  be  superfluous  as  well 
M  chimerical. 


,AEE0STAT1CS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  last  days  of  the  International  ExhibitioD  in  Paris- 
were  enlivened  hy  the  ascensions  of  a  captive  balloon  in. 
the  Avenue  Sufiren,  near  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The 
French,  as  a  people,  have  always  taken  an  eager  pleasure 
in  all  that  concerned  aerostatics.  A  book  pubbshed  in 
France  in  1804,  "  Paris  in  Miniature,"  attributes  this  airy 
taste  to  their  natural  and  pational  levity;  but  without 
going  so  far  for  an  explanation,  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  fair  to  remark  that  balloons  were  first  invented  in 
France,  and  that  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  French 
public  is  quite  explicable  hy  the  concern  which  all  invent- 
ors must  feel  in  the  progress  and  developments  of  their 
own  inventions.  The  affection  of  the  Parisians  fbr  aerial 
voyages  had,  however,  been  hitherto  rather  of  a  platonic 
kind.  The  announcement  that  a  balloon  would  ascend 
from  the  Hippodrome,  the  Champ  de  Mara,  or  the  Espla- 
nade of  the  Invalides  was  always  sure  at  any  time,  and  no 
matter  how  often  the  advertisement  was  repeated,  to  draw 
crowds ;  hats  too  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  were  sure  to- 
be  waved  when  the  cables  were  loosed ;  but  here  the 
public  enthusiasm  generally  euded,  and  the  choice  spirits 
who  consented  to  entrust  their  lives  and  limbs  to  the 
ifeak-lookins  cars  were  for  the  most  part  few  and  far  be-, 
tweeu.  Pernaps  the  enormous  fare  of  a  trip  to  the  clouds 
had  something  to  do  with  this.  The  cost  of  ascension  in 
one  of  Godard's  or  Nadar's  balloons  was  a  thousand  francs, 
£40  English  I  and  forty  pounds  is  a  large  sum  for  a  voyage 
of  which  the  dangers  are  certain,  but  the  advantages  de- 
cidedly open  to  question.  There  was  nothing  verj  encour- 
aeing  either  in  tnose  bulletins  which  the  aeronauts  invari- 
ably issue  at  the  end  of  their  journeys.  Unlike,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  directors  of  railways,  who  would  be  de- 
lighted, if  they  could,  to  bush  u;)  all  the  accidents  that 
take  place  on  Uieir  lines,  the  proprietors  of  balloons  evince 
a  naive  good  faith  in  all  their  proceedings.  They  note 
with  scrupulous  exactitude  the  bruised  shins,  the  bumps, 
the  sprained  ankles,  and  the  inflaenzaa  incurred  by  their 
passengers,  and,  for  the  edification  of  the  public,  proclaim 
these  mishaps  in  the  coliunna  of  Tltt  Timtt  and  the  Mon- 
itewr  UnivtTiet.  When  a  b^loon  returns  to  earth  with 
nothin?  but  half  its  instruments  brokeu,  the  hats  of  ti 
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pronounced  to  have  been 
"  good,"  and  the  descent  "  excellent ; "  if  the  whole  party 
reach  the  ground  after  having  merely  raked  off  the  roof  of 
a  cottage  with  the  barb  of  their  anchor,  or  sent  a  few  bags 
of  ballast  throuKh  the  glass  top  of  a  conservatory,  the 
whole  thing  has  been  a  success,  and- the  report  says, 
"  Came  down  without  accident." 

Without  being  cowards,  the  Parisians  might  be  pardoned 
under  such  circumstances  for  feeling  more  at  ease  on  their 
boulevards  than  risking  their  necks  in  company  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  francs  a  head ;  and  the  "  G^nt "  and  the 
"  Godard  "  in  their  most  &mous  excursions  rarely  look  up 
more  than  e^bt  or  ten  passengers,  their  average  number 
being  six  or  five. 

The  case  has  been  very  different,  however,  with  the  bal- 
loon of  the  Avenue  Sufiren,  the  fint,  we  believe,  that  has 
ever  put  aerial  trips  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  purses 
and  ordinary  courages.  The  cost  of  ascension  was  twenty 
fhiQca,  and  although  this  sum  entitled  one  to  no  more  than 
a  five  minutes  voyage,  yet  the  car  rarely  went  up  without 
its  full  complement  of  a  score  or  two  dozen  passengers. 
It  is  true  there  were  no  dangers  here.  The  balloon,  an 
immense  brown  silk  globe  of  twenU'-one  metres  diameter, 
was  faeld  in  by  a  cable  of  three  hanu^  metres  (1,200  ftet) 
length  and  weighing  nine  hundred  kilogrammes  (1,S00  lbs. 
English).  This  cable  was  wound  round  a  windlass  turned 
by  a  powerful  steam  machinb  of  60-horse   power  which 

Evented  it  from  unrolling  itself  too  abruptly  ;  neverthe- 
I  the  ascensions  were  extremely  rapid;  the  balloon, 
filled  with  hydrc^n  pure  instead  of  common  gas,  did  not 
take  a  minute  to  run  out  the  whole  length  <^  its  tether, 
and  had  it  b«en  allowed  to  go  free  it  woiUd  have  shot  up 
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and  b«eD  out  of  eigbt  in  ten  time  eIi&d  it  taket  to  count  a 
hundred. 

The  aeDsation  experieaced  in  rising  iiofa  very  exu- 
berant kind.  There  ia  somethiag  atmoBt  intoxicating  in 
QaX  prod^ous  flight  into  the  cold,  pure  air,  soma  nine 
hundred  ^C  above  the  highest  tret»  and  monuments ; 
one's  pulee  beats  faster  by  twenty  U>  thirty  throbs  a  minute, 
and  it  is  with  real  refrret  that  one  feels  the  balloon  come  to 
a  standstill ;  four  out  of  every  five  people  who  ascend  find 
themselves  wishing  that  the  cable  would  break,  and  this, 
be  it  observed,  is  a  purely  physical  sensation,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  enthusiasm  caused  by  the  maeniUcent  pan- 
orama beneath  one.  For  this  reason  we  should  not  recom- 
mend balloon  riding  to  every  one ;  with  women  of  nervoas 
organiEaiion  the  excitement  might  very  well  produce  hys-, 
terics,  and  men  of  weak  temperament  nave  been  known  to 
be  seized  with  that  strange  impulse  which  prompts  one, 
m>an  the  border  of  a  precipice,  to  throw  one  s  self  down. 
If  this  impulse  is  uot  irresistible,  it  is  yet  sufficiently  strong 
to  trouble  one's  mind  in  a  very  high  degree.  A  German 
chemist  of  great  learning,  and  of  well-tried  personal  cour- 
age, who  had  ventured  upon  a  scientific  ascension  from 
BmstselB,  a  few  years  ago,  lost  hb  head  completely  when 
he  had  got  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  screamed  hideously 
for  a  whole  minute  ;  his  companions  contrived  to  trao- 
quillise  him ;  but  the  shock  had  been  Tery  severe,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  from  that  day  he  has  fought  shy  of 
balloons. 

We  have  said  that  balloons  were  invented  in  France. 
It  is  to  the  brothers  Montgolfier  that  the  discovery  is  attrib- 
uted ;  but  this,  it  must  be  added,  is  only  the  common 
version,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  these  days  of  pre- 
tentious erudition  the  claims  of  the  two  brothers  to  the  full 
merit'of  their  invention  should  have  been  mora  than  once 
called  into  question.  Shakespeare,  it  has  been  contested, 
never  wrote,  and  never  could  have  written,  the  long  series 
of  plays  ascribed  to  him  ;  the  true  author  must  have  been 
Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Printing,  it  is  urged,  was  discovered 
in  China  many  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Gnttenberg. 
A  member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  in  Paris  has 
lately  been  trying  to  prove  that  Sir  Isaac  Xewton  is  a 
-lagiarist  of  Pascal,  and  scareely  has  the  tomb  closed  over 
llias  Tlowe,  the  inventor  of  the  sewing-machine,  than  two 
Frenchmen  step  forward  to  plume  themselves  with  his 
feathers.  In  Uie  same  way  it  has  been  maintained  that 
the  discovery  of  balloons  remounts  to  Dsdalus,  the  well- 
known  artificer  of  Athens,  who  planned  the  labyrinth  of 
Crel«,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  contriver  of  masts 
and  saib.  According  to  mythology,  he  had  a  son  whose 
name  was  Icarus,  and  this  boy,  in  trying  to  fly  from  the 
island  of  Crete  to  that  of  Sicily,  soared  too  near  the  sun, 
which  melted  the  wax  that  had  been  used  to  stick  together 
the  feathers  of  bis  wings,  and  so  caused  him  to  fill  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Ingenious  controvertists,  who 
dislike  all  that  savors  of  miracle,  allege  that  these  so- 
called  wings  must  have  been  aerial  balloons  made  to 
ascend  (as  the  first  contrivances  of  the  Montgolfiers 
were),  by  means  of  heated  Mr,  and  the  catastrophe  of 
Icarus  was  consequentlv  nothing  more  than  a  first  instance 
of  what  happened  in  tAe  last  century  to  the  unfortunate 
Pilatre  de  Hosiers.  It  would  seem  to  us  more  simple  to 
let  the  quaint  legend  alone,  and  to  treat  it  in  its  proper 
light  of  table ;  but  men  of  science  have  a  disdainful  antip- 
auy  to  such  unlearned  explanations. 

We  must  admit,  however,  —  for  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  —  that  the  ideas  of  ascending  into  the  ur  first  germed 
in  men's  minds  at  a  very  remote  period  of  the  world's  bi»- 
to^._  What  animals  are  able  to  do,  men  wish  to  do  also, 
ana  Just  as  the  frog  is  said  to  have  given  man  his  first 
lesson  in  ewimmiag,  the  lark,  the  pigeon,  or  the  eagle, 
probably  first  suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  flying. 
A  great  many  menhave,  at  different  times,  endeavored  ' 


fi 


.  ..  .  _  wings,  and  made  Ludicrous  attempts  to  keep  afloat 
•n  the  air,  Froissart,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
alludes  to  an  apprentice  of  Valenciennes,  who  made  him- 
self a  pair  of  wings,  "  cinq  coudtes  hautes,"  i.  «.,  six  feet 
and  a  half  high,  and  requested  the  count  of  Flanders  to 


lie  allowed  to  try  them  in  his  presence.  Of  course  tbc 
count  assented,  and,  in  some  cunocity,  came  out  with  hii 
whole  court  to  see  the  sight ;  but  the  performance  was  o- 
ceedingly  meagre.  Afl«r  tying  bis  win^  to  hb  shonlder^ 
the  apprentice  was  taken  up  to  an  embrasure  that  ova- 
looked  the  castle  drawbridge,  and  he  wa*  just  on  the  pwil 
of  leaping  forward,  when  the  countess  become  nervon^ 
ordered  faim  to  an  embrasure  that  crowned  the  moat,  m 
that  in  case  of  accident  he  should  only  get  a  ducking 
This  tamed  out  to  be  a  good  precaution,  for,  upon  jumjHiE 
from  the  battlements,  the  venturesome  youth  tumbled  bead 
foremost  into  the  water.  "  Mait  point  nefarenl  nwiine  vw 
/oy)  set  ailta  diplot/eet  tt  iotnba  Unit  en  une  nuuie,"  says  tlw 
chronicler,  which  means  that  he  had  no  time  to  clap  hii 
wings,  but  went  down  like 'a  plummet,  and  at  ones. 
Writers  of  memoirs  havs  noted  many  other  similar  at- 
tempts during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  bo^ 
as  men  became  less  ignorant,  they  doubtless  learned  that 
even  with  the  lightest  and  most  skilfully  contrived  mechu- 
bm,  the  strength  of  man  is  quite  inadequate  to  keen  Ua 
afloat  even  a  fraction  of  a  second  in  the   air.     Birds  art 

ffiulia^ly  and  specially  conformed  for  flying ;  their  specific 
__  itness  is  extreme.  All  their  bones  are  hollow,  but, 
nevertheless,  of  great  solidity  ;  their  feathnrs  offer  all  the 
conditions  of  buoyancy,  flexibility,  and  soundness  com- 
bined ;  and  the  strength  of  their  pectoral  mnscks  rela- 
tively to  the  weight  and  size  of  their  bodiea  is  enormooa 
A  swan,  it  is  known,  can  break  a  man's  leg  with  a  stttike 
of  his  wiogs,  and  the  speed  of  an  eagle,  even  against  i 
furious  north  wind,  u  about  twice  faster  than  that  of  aa 
express  train.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  is  at  once  the  weak- 
est and  heaviest  of  animals,  considering  his  size — txA, 
granting  even  that  be  were  born  with  wings,  he  would  re- 
quire to  be  ten  times  stronger  than  he  actually  Is,  and  fin 
times  lighter  (or  ten  times  lighter,  and  five  times  stronger) 
to  make  use  of  them. 

When  once  these  trulha  were  established,  men  toned 
their  thoughts  to  other  modes  of  aerial  ascension  thin  tboH 
dependent  upon  unaided  corporal  exertions,  and  it  was  then 
that  aerial  navigation  beean  to  be  dreamed  of,  and  alio  Id 
take  its  place  amongst  those  knotty  problems  knoon  si 
"  the  squaring  ofacirele,"  "  perpetual  movement,"  and  "the 
philosopher's  stone."  So  early  as  the  year  1640,  that  i^ 
nearly  a  centurv  and  a  half  before  the  construction  of  the' 
first  >'  Montgoln^re,"  we  find  that  a  Frenchman  aimed 
Cyrano  Bergorac  had  set 'his  mind  very  seriously  to  the 
subject  The  name  of  Bergerac  is  little  known  in  Fnict, 
and  is  possibly  quite  ignored  in  England ;  neverthele»  tlui 
man  was  a  personage  in  his  day,  and  passed,  with  '^'^ 
among  hb  contemporaries,  for  one  of  the  most  leamEd, 
most  clever,  but  also  most  eccentric  men  of  France.  He 
was  a  soldier  by  profession,  and  served  with  distioctios, 
as  an  officer,  at  uie  sieges  of  Monjou  and  Arras  in  the  liil 
war  undertaken  by  Cardinal  Ricbelisu.  He  acquired  thea 
a  great  renown  for  personal  courage,  and  became  ^^^^ 
famous  for  a  long  and  somewhat  discredit^ible  serira  n 
duels ;  but  his  favorite  occupations  lay  rather  in  the  stody 
than  in  the  field,  and  all  the  moments  he  could  spare  ww 
devoted  to  researches  in  philosophy  and  astronomy,  excitiq 
pursuits  to  a  mind  of  such  imagination  as  hit.  In  the  Wsj 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XlY.  he  wrote  a  comedy, "  TM 
Pedant  Hoaxed  "  (Le  Pedant  Joud)  which  was  plaved  wiu 
immense  success  in  Paris,  and  whicn  worked  something  like 
a  revolution  in  the  traditions  of  the  French  stage.  He  wU 
more  occupied,  however,  about  the  moon  than  about  tbt 
earth,  and  his  literary  successes  here  below  elated  liini  '<^ 
little.  He  had  come  somehow  to  suspect  that  the  mM 
must  lie  inhabited,  and  thb  thought,  once  it  had  got  lodgM 
in  his  brain,  left  him  no  peace.  Whether  heever  posili™! 
contemplated  a  voyage  to  our  satellit«^u  doubtful,  bat  u 
thesortof  monomania  produced  by  his  constant  eonjecW* 
upon  lunar  affairs,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  bouse  and  "lo^ 
a  very  quaint  and  humorous  book  called  the  "  History  of  tM 
SUtes  and  Empires  of  the  Moon  and  Sun."  This  *i^ 
the  model  from  which  have  been  written  since,  "  Gulliwi 
Traveb,"  by  Swift ;  the  "  Worlds,"  by  Fontenelle,  and  " Jfr 
cromegaa,"  "by  VolUdre,  and  it  abound)  with  wit,  cW* 
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M^re,  and  facile  erudition.  We  should  be  glad  to  quote  at 
)ei»th  from  it,  but  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  queadon  of 
bwoons,  we  mnat  confine  ounelve^  to  the  few  lines  whiuh 
bare  a  direct  reference  to  our  subject. 

Speaking  of  his  fint  imaginary  voy^e  to  the  moon,  Ber- 
genc  «iy» :  — 

I  had  tied  round  me  a  namlier  of  pliEals  filled  with  dew,  upon 
«faich  the  Ban  darted  its  rajs  with  so  much  force  that  the  beat, 
Utntcting  them,  as  it  doea  the  clouds,  caused  loe  to  rise  so  high 
dut  I  (bund  myMlf  at  last  above  the  mean  region.  But  as  the 
fciccof  attraction  was  drawing-  me  up  too  fast,  I  broke  a  few 
of  BT  phials,  until  T  fell  laj  weight  outbalance  the  attraction 
tod  drag  me  to  the  earth  again 

Bergerac  was  "  on  the  scent "  of  balloon  discovery  when 
he  wrote  this  apparent  nonsense ;.  but  what  follows  is  much 
nore  important :  — 

....  He  filled  with  smoke  two  large  Tases,  which  he  waled 
bemelicall}'  and  fastened  under  his  winKS  ;  hereupon  the  smoke, 
"'■  '   ■"    '  "   'fie  tendency  to  rise, bul  "'"'"'" n- ._ 


It  which  WB8  onabte  ti 


irrring  with  them  this  great  man.  And  he, 
wken  he  had  reached  10  twenty-live  feet  above  the  eurface  of  the 
'DDon,  untied  the  vases  he  hadj;irl  as  wings  around  his  shoulders, 
■nd  MoMtA  himself  to  fall.  The  height  was  great,  but  he  wore 
a  long  and  ample  govm,  into  the  folds  of  which  the  wind  en- 
(illed  itself,  and  thns  bore  him  sofUy  and  slowly  to  earth. 

As  it  has  been  remarked  by  writert  npoD 
tbeie  lines  contSiin  the  original  Ibeory  of  balloon 
ud  had  Cyraao  Bet^erac  only  put  liis  ideas  —  with  alight 
Bodificationg  —  into  practice,  he  would  have  invented  not 
aerelv  tulloons,  but  also  parachutes.  For  the  whole  theory 
of  balloons  rests  upon  this  principle,  that  wheaever  a  body 
ia  plunged  into  a  Suid  of  weight  superior  to  its  own  it  floats. 
Hal,  a  cork  rises  to  the  surface  of  water,  and  a  cannon-ball 
to  tlist  of  qnicksilver.  By  the  same  law,  too,  cbuds  fioat  in 
the  air ;  with  this  difierence,  however,  that  Iheydo  not  keep 

rn  the  upper  surface  of  \ha  layer  of  air  which  surrounds 
globe,  but  rise  to  a  height  where  a  volume  of  air  of  the 
nme  exlent  as  their  own  has  a  precisely  equal  weight.  For, 
differing  in  this  point  from  liquids  which  are  but  very 
■ll^tly  compressible,  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere, 
loMed  with  all  the  weight  of  the  upper  strata,  have  a  much 

Cier  density  than  these  last ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  cubic 
of  air,  for  instance,  taken  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
vtughs  considerably  heavier  than  a  cubic  foot  taken  at  fitly, 
1  hundred,  or  two  hundred  feet  above  the  earth. 

thus,  if  a  bodv  of  any  kind  be  lighter  than  an  equal 
Tolume  of  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  will  rise  ;  bat, 
meelin"  successively  with  layers  of  air,  which  grow  lighter 
and  lighter  as  it  ascends,  it  will  end  by  remaining  station- 
>ry  at  the  point  where,  the  respective  volumes  being  eqnal, 
die  Height  of  the  air  will  be  the  same  as  its  own. 

That  Cyrano  Bergerac  understood  this  principle  is  evi- 
'^ent,  but  it  remained  for  the  UontgolGers  to  put  it  into 
■^eratioo.  These  two  brothers,  James  and  Joseph,  were 
nper  manufkcturers  at  Annonay,  and  they  had  already 
Wiuguished  themselves  by  the  invention  of  a  machine 
known  as  the  "  hydraulic  ram  "  (belier  kydraulique')  when 
ftejr  contrived  their  first  balloon  in  the  year  173S.  This 
mlooa  was  of  enormous  uze,  being  35  feet  in  diame- 
ter, no  feet  in  circumference,  and  able  to  hold  25,000 
cubic  feet  of  air.  It  was  made  of  canvas,  lined  with 
paper,  snd  weighed  fiOO  lbs.  The  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  its  first  trial  in  public  was  extraordinary,  tor 
people  made  up  their  minds  that  the  secret  of  aerial  nari- 
gition  had  been  discovered,  and  that  henceforth  the  Ligh- 
^ds  of  the  heavens  would  be  open  to  everybody.  The 
first  balloon,  however,  ascended  alone,  without  carrying 
MJ  one  with  it.  A  large  aperture  had  been  contrived  in 
»e  fower  nart,  and  under  it  was  lit  a  straw  fire,  which 
Utrodoced  into  the  canvas  globe  32,300  cubic  feet  of  hot 
*"•  niDch  linbter  coasequently  than  the  surrounding  atmos- 
pliwa  ;  for,  it  is  one  of  the  properties  of  heat  to  dilate  all 
the  bodies  which  it  penetrates,  and  to  make  them  fill  a  much 
•*mr  spue  than  when  they  are  cold.  It  is  thus  that  a 
»Mnnie  of  air,  heated  at  a  temperature  of  boiling  water 


(i.  e^  100°  Centigrade,  or  212"  Fahrenheit),  is  greater  by  Vl^ 
than  at  the  temperature  of  0°  Centigrade  (32°  Fahrenheit), 
and  that  at  the  temperature  of  250°  Centigrade  (350°  Fah- 
renheit) it  beeomes  almost  double.  The  hot  air  thus  dilated 
inside  Uie  balloon  («nded  to' .rise,  and  met'with  no  resist- 
ance but  that  of  the  canvas  covering ;  bj  degrees,  how- 
ever, it  became  so  light  that  its  weight,  added  to  that  of 
the  balloon,  was  less  than  an  equal  volume  of  surrounding 
air,  whereupon,  to  the  astonianmeot  and  delight  of  the 
spectators,  the  "  Montgolfiire  "  rose  majestically  from  the 
earth  and  soared  aloft  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  hundred 
feet. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  everwhere  with  equal 
success,  and  on  the  15th  October,  1783,  M.  Pilatre  de 
Hosiers  and  the  Marquis  of  Arlande  ventured  themselves 
courageously  into  a  car  fastened  beqeath  the  balloon,  and 
rose  several  times  to  a  height  of  300  feet.  The  balloon 
was  held  in  by  cables.  This  success  emboldened  them, 
and  on  the  2l9t  November  —  a  great  day  in  aeronautical 
annala  —  the  two  intrepid  noblemen  determined  upon*  a 
firee  ascension.  The  starting-place  appointed  was  at  Uie 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  all  Paris  turned  out  of  doors  to  wit- 
ness the  sensational  spectacle.  As  the  Marquis  of  Arlande 
was  stepping  into  the  car,  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  present, 
spoke  with  some  concern  of  the  dangers  which  might  at- 
tend the  experiment.  "  Sire,"  answered  the  marquis,  who 
was  an  officer,  and  who  had  been  long  waiting  for  ofl-prom- 
ised  but  oft-deferred  promotion,  "  sire,  your  Majesty's 
Minister  of  War  baa  made  me  so  many  promises  in  the  air, 
and  has  suffered  me  to  build  so  manv  castles  in  the  same 
place,  that  1  am  going  up  to  take  a  look  at  both."  The 
balloon  rose  magnificently,  soared  to  a  height  of  nearly 
1,500  yards,  and,  after  crossing  right  over  Fans,  fell,  at  the 
end  of  seventeen  minutes,  at  six  miles  from  its  starting 
point.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  manjuis  obtained  hu 
promotion,  the  king  saying,  as  he  gave  it  him  in  person, 
"  You  havegont  higher,  rir,  of  yowaelf  than  I  can  evtr  raiae 
you."  ("  Je  ne  vous  ^leverai  jamais.  Monsieur,  si  bant  que 
Tous  etes  mont^  tout  sent.") 

Daring  the  next  eighteen  months  more  balloons  were 
gent  up  in  different  parts  of  France,  and  without  Occident ; 
but  on  the  15tb  June  1785,  an  appalling  catastrophe  oc- 
curred, and  led  to  a  radical  change  m  the  science  of  aero- 
statics. Messrs.  Pilatre  de  Rosiers  and  Romain  had  con- 
templated crossing  the  Channel  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. For  this  purpose  they  started  fi-bm  Boulogne  in  a 
car  attached  to  two  balloons,  the  one  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas  and  the  other  with  heated  air.  At  the  height  of  about 
2,000  feet,  however,  the  fire  that  was  supplying  the  latter 
with  the  hot  air  communicated  itself  to  the  canvas,  and  in 
a  minute  the  whole  contrivance  was  in  a  blaze  ;  the  ropes 
snapped,  and  the  unhappy  aeronauts  were  hurled,  fright- 
fully burued  and  mangled,  to  the  ground.  This  deplorable 
event  caused  a  most  painful  impression  in  France  ;  but  — 
as  often  happens  in  the  case  of  calamities  —  it  bred  good 
by  making  future  aeronauts  more  careful,  and  inducing 
them  also  to  make  use  of  nothing  but  hydrogen  in  their 
ascensions.  It  was  the  experimentalists,  Charles,  who  first 
imagined  this  improvement,  which  has  two  advantages ; 
that  of  greatly  adding  to  the  safe^  of  balloons,  and  that  of 
facilitatLng  a  considerable  reduction  in  their  bulk,  for,  the 
first  Monlgolfiirei,  being  filled  with  wr  of  which  the  weight 
was  but  ^  less  than  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
were  necessarily  enormous.  It  is  true  the  cost  of  balloon  • 
ascensions  was  notablv  increased  by  the  new  system  ;  bnt 
questions  of  life  and  limb  go  before  those  of  pounds  and 

The  operation  of  filling  a  balloon  is  very  simple,  although 
it  often  requires  a  long  time,  especially  In  the  case  of  mon- 
ster globes  like  the  "  G^nt "  of  Nadar,  and  the  "  Aigle  " 
of  the  brothers  Goddard.  This  is  how  it  is  practised : 
The  balloon,  hanging  limp  and  collapsed,  is  hooked  up  by 
the  top  to  a  rope  fastened  to  two  lofly  poles.  Around  it 
are  a  number  of  barrels  into  which  have  been  thrown  a 
quantity  of  iron  shavings  with  some  sulphuric  acid  and 
water;  the  barrels  are  liermetically  closed.  The  water 
then  decompoHS  itself  its  oxygen  unites  itaelf  to  tbe  iron. 
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and  the  hydrogen  ihni  fbrmed  escapes  by  a  meUllic  pip« 
and  gradually  fills  the  balloon,  which  b  kept  fram  rising 
before  the  time  by  itrong  cables  fiutened  to  weights  of  200 
Ibi.  or  300  lb*. 

Amongst  the  roost  remarkable  ascensions  of  the  last  cen- 
tfoj  may  be  noticed  that  of  the  two  Englishmen,  Blancb- 
•rd  and  Jeffries,  who  crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais  on  the 
7lh  January,  1785,  six  months  before  the  I'atastrophe'of 
Klatie  de  Hosiers.  In  a  subseanent  aocension  in  France, 
the  first  woman  who  had  venturea  into  a  balloon,  a  Madame 
Baiaier,  fell  out  of  the  car  and  was  killed.  This  accident 
ought  to  have  excited  a  considerable  amount  of  commisera- 
tion for  the  fate  of  the  victim,  and  should  have  bred  alio  a 
feeling  of  well-meKted  sympathy  for  the  beruaved  husband, 
an  officer  of  engineers  ;  but  somehow  the  French,  who 
were  fonder  of  jeating  than  thev  are  now,  took  the  thing 
from  a  diametrically  opposite  point  of  view,  and  gave  vent 
to  sundry  inipirHtions  in  doggerel,  which,  to  say  nolbing 
else,  partook  but  little  of  the  character  of  elegies. 

One  of  them,  appended  to  a  comical  work  on  balloona, 
published  in  1 7SS,  and  on  the  frontispiece  of  which  was  a 

Elctnre  of  a  woman  &Uing  out  of  an  aerial  car,  whilst  her 
usband  smoked  his  pipe  in  peace  and  watched  her  go, 
begaji  like  this  (it  is  the  author  who  speaks)  :  — 


Mener  ma  femme 
Se  promener  ta  ballon  ; 
Honiiear,  pourquoi 


with  a 


Upon  my  life, 

I'U  take  my  wife 
A  ride  in  a  balloon  ; 

And  pray,  lir,  why? 

Eh  I  madam,  aye  1 
A  fine  thing  a  baltoon  1 

This  does  not  precisely  teem  with  wit,  but  the  pnrpwi  is 
clear  enough. 

On  the  leth  June,  1786,  took  place  the  aM^naion  of  the 
physicist  Tester,  which  was  attended  with  somewhat 
comical  results.  After  starting  Irom  Paris  alone,  and  in  a 
balloon  of  small  dimensions  filled  with  hydrogen,  the 
learned  man  came  down  at  the  village  of  Montmorency, 
He  descended,  however,  in  a  field  of  nearly  ripe  com,  and 
the  proprietor,  indignant  at  the  damage  done,  came  out 

'     a  number  of  his  peasants  to  clamor  for  compensation. 


B  ground  that  the  harm  c 


upon  the  laborers,  with  the  view  of 
the  local  magistrate,  seiced  hold  of 

)  b^k 


1  accidental ;  where- 


"local       „         

towed  the  balloon  after  them,  whilst  a 
to  prevent  the  experimentalist  from 
the  car  and  took  his  se; 


roftes  and 
arm  boy,  in  order 
ping,  cum  bed  into 
After  going  half  a 


■t  oppoute „ 

mile.  Tester  benn  to  reflect  that,  being  clearly   ._ 

wrong,  he  ibould  In  all  probability  be  forced  to  pay  ;  but 
this  idea  being  in  all  ways  uncongenial  to  him,  he  as  soon 
set  to  planning  his  flight,  and  threw  out  at  once  a  large 
portion  of  his  ballast  {  this  done,  he  opened  his  knife  and 
(inietly  cut  the  rope  fay  which  he  wka  being  haoled  before 
justice,  upon  which,  to  the  immense  atnpe&ction  of  the 
rustics,  who  understood  aolhing  of  the  new  invention,  and 
to  the  unspeakable  disgust  of  the  farm  bor,  the  b^oon 
rose  swiftly  into  the  air  and  disappeared  in  tbe  clonds.  It 
is  said  that  when  the  farm  boy  descended  an  hour  later, 
and  a  few  leagues  off,  in  the  company  of  tbe  aeronaut,  hu 
hair  had  turned  gray.  Up  to  a  very  recent  data  there 
were  old  men  in  r£e  village  of  Montmorency  who  remem- 
bered this  episode,  and  sjMke  of  it  as  something  strange 
and  unearthly,  nearly  akin  la  a  miracle,  or  td  a  deed  of 
darkness. 

It  would  take  us  too  long  to  chronicle  even  the  most 
remarkable  amongst  the  aenal  ascensions  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  French  public  during  the  last  few 
^ears  of  the  old  Bourbon  monarchy ;  but  we  must  obserre, 
in  conclusion,  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose — as  many 
people  do — that  balloons  were  first  adapted  to  military 
reconnoitring  purposes  durine  the  recent  American  war. 
As  early  as  1794,  that  is,  during  the  reign  of  the  Repub- 
lican Convention,  and  under  the  war  Ministry-  of  Camot,  a 
corps  of  "  aerostiers  "  was  formed  to  assist  the  army  of 
"  Samhre  et  Mense  "  in  its  operations.  The  commanding 
officer  was  an  engineer.  Colonel  Couttelle,  and  the  services 


he  rendered  at  the  sieges  <^  Maubeuge,  Charlerd,  ad 
Flenrns,  were  so  great  that  tbe  goTemmeDt  appMntedi 
second  cnps  of  **  aeroatiers  "  to  aaaiit  the  army  oo  ik 
Bhine.  There  was,  however,  a  great  dlfiiciilty  to  cmitad 
gainst,  that  of  keeping  the  balloons  statiooaiy  abore  dc 
towns  where  it  was  needful  to  reconnoitre.  Colonel  CoB- 
Mile  made  a  great  manv  attempts  to  surmount  this  dill- 
culty  ;  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  insuperable,  at  least  tar 
such  means  as  science  was  then  able  to  dispose  o(^  anda 
was  recognized  then,  as  it  still  is  now,  that  oalloons  mt 
be  useless,  or  nearly  so,  until  means  shall  have  been  taaai 
of  directing  them  at  will  through  the  air.  la  it  materisln 
possible  to  invent  such  means  /  lliia  is  a  question  m)aA 
many  learned  men  are  doubtless  endeavoring  to  sol««« 
this  very  minute,  the  problem  being,  to  invent  a  macLM 
endowed  with  sufficient  strength  to  Bnimount  by  [kt 
velocity  of  its  oars  or  sails  the  resistance  of  the  air  isi 
Btmoafdieric  curreota,  and,  at  the  same  time  suffidcallj 
light  not  to  outweigh  a  volume  of  air  of  identical  bulk. 

This,  men  of  the  present  day  say,  is  impossible:  ih 
grandchildren,  or  our  great-grandcluldren,  iioweTer,  Hay 
prove  the  contrary  ;  but,  meanwhile,  considering  the  tMil 
and  startliug  revolution  which  aerial  navigation  bM 
inevitably  work  in  the  condition  and  habits  of  nuuJtad, 
we  may  be  excused  for  saying  that  the  world  can  vdt 
afford  to  wait  yet  a  few  yean  more  for  a  solution. 


FROFEaBOR  Newuah,  in  a  Iett«r  ^  which  we  print  dir- 
where,  declares  that  he  feels  no  hesitation  in  asserting  m- 
cide  to  be  sometimes  a  duty,  and  he  intimates  that  (hijtifiB- 
ion  is  somewhat  widely  spread  amongst  cultivated  pencsa 
but  suppressed,  from  the  odium  attaching  to  the  profena* 
of  Buch  opinions.  We  attribute  very  little  unporum '» 
scattered  expressions  of  opinion  of  tlus  kind  from  pennf 
who  have  not  weighed  the  whole  question  in  all  il>  tM>' 
inga,  and  whose  imagination  is  probably  greatly  iDflu-iire* 
by  the  nalnful  impression  produced  by  a  mere  iodividiui 
case  ofBopelcBB  sufiering.  All  it  seems  to  us  to  shovii 
what  we  nave  long  known,  that  the  importance  stucM 
to  visible  utilitarian  consequences  aa  compared  with  lb 


TtaneriDttakwitattwtUwyiioaldDvkaoiitiakdilaMbiHBrinHi'*'' 
KuTjwiiaglludfollmuaa  Is  Iwllin  that  a  MMd  a(iid~i>a« 
manlij  ant  iDitJlMtiisUT  dtHTTlH  high  HtHB),  Ib  u  IQiKM  UnCTlit  M 
boealw.  witliilnir  hlButlt  tmu  Bft  •anmliat  fimtxaai)  b>  "^f. 
Morotatm-  I  b&T«  oo  dodbC  whstofir  It  WIS  DDW  L  ■■■■«  «f  tf*?-  i^f 
Bi*  (a  HaBd  pawHU  ddw  ul  lUn  w  to  obU  tb^  Ibs«(fet  af  Am  mh 
uttnc  lift,  Id  <w(  of  bopvlMa  Obmh,  w  pwlUlT  IhwiHt  :  ud  tte  in^ 
nplr  <~>ioil»>B>M.  "IflniwoplBkw;  bat  Urn  ■»  MB;  ■»•  ■*■ 
>  flnfal,  Mlw,  «nd  hopdws  Ufc  ««n*l  lo  In  Ma«d."    Iflkt^ml* 


H  ^ohM  la^  la  ftHT  H 
I  HudM  Uk*  to  lian  tl 
■d  OB  uHbMlUtlnlr  tot  tk 


Id  nadloK  Ontlt,  rnliKT*  Mmn  Pofi  >»"*  <^ 
KeannuDi  nana  «m>riiBii  iDdUnl.I  n*  Isd  U  bhJibW  OBKk  <•■* 
tliat  of  »  purtj  Sw«d  lo  e«™i  Mpldlj  Ihnach  am«  <■  *»«t  »»«^;F; 
tbaniadtenlr  tUlilBitnDftta,  If  tte IMt it^  to  ««l]r  Ma,  all «■■■ 
Lib.  Th*T  nlneiut];  Imn  biD  iHhlDa.  SobMIbh  hi  tap  to  kt  tt^ 
iMtlit  pariah  of  itomUrrUtoD.  or  by  ivmiB  towulm  ii^   t>'*"M 

Uh.  b'bI  10  fru  lo  )«an  ■  honu  Mbr  to  psiU  ilOM.  agin*  '  * 
(omnaiHl,  whan  ilaa  othan  will  paiU  ntHarty  Ih  Ub,  aam*  la  ■■  ■ 
tha  eaat  t/utb  mj  aMw  oaHn  Id  aliikBia,  wb«  tnmtt  ito  **'■? 
tha  baallb  of  Iboaa  nand  Um  |  whai*  ttm  Mivbc  sad  fauBI  —  dVIK 
Itaat  u  old  panes  oisir  BtMiKbljIimra  ftwDODlhsloaiir.  F  ^^ 
look  vllb  bHTor  OB  sUbvIbc  (iDdii  Uaidlilk  (B  Matf— '^'' 

OTcooiMltbafltentUullfncDlarudMaBlib;  ai 
tha  HKKBl  oplBkiB  of  a  oomiBiiBl^.  bu  egBUBgaBt 

mkalIlbriTwiia<l.tbatMBunlM>.  ■dapttoBB.wtllaaia  toaMT**? 
(aabad  nata  railiWrrd  Dodn  pnbua  oOean,  so  If  autbuadB  ■■(•  '(■■^ 
II  would  ba  tFl*  Ilka  aaoaiiUa  antsM  Bbnn.    Tba  u  "  "  "■"  "" 

Sllrad  10  iBtanofa^  the  vbHbbI  DiJbra  wfaama,  who 
ra  at  dHth ;  aBd  madlal  UaOaHn 

"    T  klnifelk  DOW  aarlMSI., 

B  Bad  ^BfBI 

■'iBhB.  — .—.——-■. 
FaAMCISW.JIl*""- 
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PROTESSOR  NEWMAN  ON  TBS  DUTY  OF  SUICIDE., 


n  excited  by  apiritii&l  iastioctii,  is  rapidly  iucKagiag,  aod 
it  iireapouiiible  individuaJ  opiaioii  is  much  more  apt  to 

tiaitf  now  ID  UDdereatimating  the  weight  to  be  attached 

DiireuoDed  recoils  from  unnatural  acta,  and  in  overesti- 
tting  the  argument  from  calculable  and  visible  results, 
Ui  it  used  to  be.  Probably,  however,  the  very  peraons 
torn  Proleasor  Newman  has  found  half  favorable  Co  aui- 
la,or  to  the  policy  of  extinguishing  the  life  of  sufferers  far 
lom  there  is  no  hope,  would  not  only  shrink  from  baclc- 
l  their  □pinion,  as  Mr.  Totlemache  and  Professor  New- 
u)  have  done,  by  a  publicly  avowed  conviction,  but  wonld 
d  DD  rei'onsiderfttion  that  theirs  waa  not  a  conviction  at 
,  but  a  hasty  impulae  of  pity  for  the  suffering  involved  in 
janicular  case.  However,  in  the  present  article  we  wish 
limit  ourselves  strictly  to  the  subject  of  suicide.  Weob- 
■ve  that  Professor  Newman,  though  his  letter  ends  by  in- 
ling  on  the  formal  assent  of  the  patient,  really  impKes 
ich  more,  when  be  suggests  that  the  commissioners  who 
it  luaatic  asylums  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  human- 

of  putting  a  term  to  hopeless  sufferings;  and  when  he 
era  to  the  very  natural  wish  of  the  friends  of  persona 
uflering  agony  or  even  delirium  and  paiuful  delusions 
Lhout  hope  "  that  the  end  may  come  soon,  as  testimony 
hLi  favor.  In  both  cases,  the  testimony  is  evideutly  ger- 
ine  odIv  to  the  vindication  of  the  policy  of  extinguishing 
I  life  of  others.  An  insane,  delirious,  or  lunatic  patient 
|us(  one  whom  it  would  be   a  mockery  to  consult  about 

own  Tale ;  while  the  hopeless  paralytic,  whose  power  of 
ainunicating  with  the  external  world  is  at  an  end,  could 
I  be  consulted.  Professor  Newman,  therefore,  must  hint 
walizing,  not  merely  voluntary  and  deliberate  suicide, 
I  the  termination  —  by  relations  or  friends  —  of  the  suf- 
ings  of  others,  and  we  pointed  out  last  week  what  we 
ifeis  we  think  an  noanswerable  argument  against  that 
irse.  As  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  strength  of  the 
ntion  of  the  eutbanasianists  lies  in  the  case  of  suicide  de- 
trately  decided  upon  by  a  mind  in  possession  of  it  reason, 
Sifitfails  there,  there  will  be  little  chance  for  them  of 
i«s»  in  their  advocacy  of  the  benevolent  murder  of  pa- 
nts unable  to  give  a  rational  consent,  we  will  confine 
lat  we  have  to  say  to-day  strictly  to  the  diacuasion  of 
ofiitsor  Newman's  position  —  that  suicide  may  be  right 
■ven  a  positive  duty,  and,  of  course,  that  in  such  cases 
J  simply  wrong  to  interpose  the  veto  of  the  law,  and  the 
«l  opprobrium  which  the  veto  of  the  law  carries  with  iL 
nofessor  Newman's  conviction  of  what  he  regards  as  the 
ht  or  even  the  occasional  duty  of  snicide  is  ground^,  of 
tK,  on  the  serious  saurificos  which  are  somedmea  re- 
irad  from  those  who  are  not,  or,  at  least,  would  not 
*rwijie  be,  in  any  dannr  of  death,  in  order  to  prolong, 
Itiiat  sometimes  very  slightly,  the  lives  of  those  who  are. 
I  gives  us  two  instances :  In  travelliDg  rapidly  through 
Btt  or  desert  countries,  if  the  health  of  one  of  the  party 
I,  either  all  must  seriously  endanger  life,  perhaps  all  per- 
,  through  waiting  to  help  him,  or  they  must  leave  him 
und,  helpless,  to  encounter  a  still  more  certain  death. 
w  in  such  cases  the  sufferer  sometimes  begs  to  be  killed 
t  he  perish  by  a  much  slower  and  more  painful  death, 
I  of  starvation,  or  by  the  attacks  of  wild  animals.  Are 
I  to  BBcriGce  the  lives  of  all  to  no  purpose  for  his  sake  ? 
to  leave  him  to  a  certain  death,  yet  refuse  to  ahoTt«n  the 
n  of  that  death  ?    or  to  sanction  his  snicide  ?     Agun 

•  Newman  puts  a  case,  not  nearly  so  strong  on  its  hu- 
Be  side,  but  intended,  we  suppose,  to  be  stronger  on  the 

*  of  duty,  of  an  aged  man  dying  of  a  slow  disease  which 
>n  out  the  health  of  those  who  tend  him,  though  that 
tlth  is  far  more  important  to  the  happiness  and  future 
'*P*ct*  of  those  who  sacrifice  it,  than  the  brief  prolooga- 
1  of  a  worn-out  life  can  be  to  the  happineaa  of  the  in- 
•d,  and  he  savi  boldly,  "  1  (for  one)  look  with  horror  on 
•wing  lender  kinsfolk  to  sacrifice  youthful  health  in  order 
Md  days  or  weeks  to  my  life,  when  worn  out."  In  other 
rds  he  declares  it  would  ba  Uie  dulg  of  suuh  an  invalid 
lUMrate  his  nurses  by  putting  an  end  to  hi*  own  life. 
w  surely  it  is  obvious  uiat  in  the  former  case,  —  that  of 
I  dck  traveller  in  iimglea  or  deserts,  —  there  is  no  new 
wal  ekoMnt  at  all  which  is  not  present  in  almost  all 


cases  of  proposed  suicide,  llie  really  delicate  qnestion  is 
that  which  bears  upon  the  duty  of  abandoninothe  sick  man 
rather  than  throwing  away  apparently  the  Rves  of  all  by 
delaying  the  march ;  but  that  is  not  a  question  of  the  mo- 
rality of  suicide ;  it  is  a  question  of  a  conflict  of  duties  of 
a  very  impressive  kind ;  and  the  decision  that  would  be 
right  for  one  such  party  of  explorers  might  very  well  be 
wrong  for  another,  —  a  great  deal  depending  on  the  sort 
of  tie  between  the  different  members  of  it.  It  is  both  nat- 
ural and,  no  doubt,  a  duty,  to  risk  a  far  greater  danger  for 
one  to  whom  there  is  a  very  close  tie,  than  any  it  would  be 
natural  or  a  duty  to  riak  for  a  comparative  stranger  to  whom 
you  have  no  intimate  tiea  of  fueling  at  all,  while  there  may 
be  very  close  ties  to  those  interested  in  your  welfare  at 
home.  But  even  if  the  question  be  determined  in  favor  of 
abandoning  the  sick  man  to  his  fate  at  his  own  request, 
there  ia  no  advance  at  all  towards  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ri^t  and  duty  of  suicide.  If  suicide  is  right  for 
an  invalid  suffering  from  hopeless  disease  at  home,  it  is 
right  here.  If  it  is  wrong  for  such  an  invalid,  it  is  wrong 
here.  The  mere  heightened  terrors  of  a  lonely,  desolate, 
and  perhaps  horrible  death  can  make  no  difference  of  kind 
in  the  problem.  The  agony  may  be  worse  than  the  agony 
of  cancer  and  frequent  delirium  combined,  but  if  it  is  right 
to  endure  the  one  a^ny  patiently,  it  is  right  to  endure  Uie 
other.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  such  a  case  that  it  is  a  man's 
dvly  to  cut  short  his  own  life.  He  b  clearly  showing  far 
more  fortitude  and  trust  in  waiting  for  death  than  in  antii.'- 
ipatiog  the  end  of  his  own  pangs.  Whatever  else  you  said 
of  a  man  who  hod  endured  to  the  end  the  lonely  agony,  no 
one  would  say  of  him  that  he  had  foiled  in  his  duty,  that 
he  ouoAi  to  have  sooner  ended  his  own  suflerings.  'There 
will  always  be  a  hesitation  and  a  doubt  about  the  motives 
of  the  man  vrho  terminates  his  own  sufferings  ;  there  will 
neverbeany  about  the  motives  of  him  who  suners  on  bravely 
to  the  end. 

But  Professor  Xew  man  grounds  the  motive  of  the  second 
case  of  suicide  he  puts,  distinctly  on  the  disinterested  obli- 
gation of  your  duty  to  others.  Ion  ought  not,  he  says,  to 
let  tender  kuefolk  sacrifice  youthful  health  in  order  t«  add 
days  or  weeks  to  a  worn-out  life.  And  he  cordially  ap- 
proves of  the  high  aenae  of  duty  ahown,  in  his  opinion,  by 
the  friend  who,  as  he  has  reason  to  believe,  "  withdrew 
himself  from  life  somewhat  prematurely  by  means  of  chlo- 
roform." Now,  firet,  that  sense  of  duty,  if  it  were  one, 
would  surely  be  a  very  revolutionan  sense  of  duty,  supposing 
it  were  to  spread  much  amongst  the  people.  Where  ia  the 
distinction  between  the  duty  of  liberating  anxious  friends 
from  panful  and,  for  their  particular  purpose,  fruitless  de- 
mands on  their  strength  and  health,  and  the  duty  of  our 
helpless  pauper  population  of  diminishing  the  pressure  of 
the  rates  on  the  poorer  rate-payers,  by  a  similarly  disinter- 
ested act  of  abdication  ?  If  snch  an  act  be  a  duty  at  all,  it 
must  surely  be  a  duty  for  even-  man  to  calculate  whether 
he  is  more  burden,  or  more  help  and  pleasare,  to  the  world 
in  which  he  lives,  and  if  he  decides  that  he  ia  the  former, 
then  in  case  he  can  remedy  the  mischief  by  no  other  mode^ 
he  should  accept  the  duty  of  suicide.  Here  ia  a  stringent 
mode  indeed  ot  providing  for  the  unproductive  classes  by 
early  educating  their  sense  of  duty.  If  a  sick  man  is  eur- 
roundei^  by  "  tender  kinsfolk,"  he  is,  at  least,  at  whatever 
losa  of  health  and  happiness  to  them,  exercising  some  of 
the  very  highest  affections  and  virtues,  —  disinterested 
love,  patience,  and  self-sacrifice.  But  the  wretched  pau- 
pers who  are  not  surrounded  by  tender  kinsfolk  at  all,  who 
see  no  good  arinng  out  of  their  sufferings,  and  who  may 
know  that  they  are  costing  moch  to  fellow-anfferera,  not 
more  able  to  bear  the  burden  than  themselves —  would  not 
they  be  bound  even  more  than  the  aged  invalid  whose  case 
PrdeSBor  Newman  considers  so  clear,  by  the  same  rule? 
If^  then,  there  is  to  be  a  duty  of  suicide,  it  woifld  surely  b 
■     ' affect 


;t  woifld  surely  be 
IS  exceptional.    It  would  be  a  duty  affect- 


without  remedy,  a  burden  and  trouble  to  their  fellow-crea- 
tnrea,  instead  of  a  blessing.  Indeed,  we  are  clear  that  if 
life  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  trust  which  we  have  no  right 
to  lay  down,  either  merely  at  our  own  discretion  or  onlf 
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becgiuae  we  ihink  tlut  it  is   the  cmuae  of  more  pain  thui 

Sleuure  to  our  fellow-cre»ture^  a  totally  new  and  most 
angerout  class  of  queitions,  which  might  acquire  a  most 
■eiioui  signiBcanc-e  for  any  nation  that  enlerlaiDed  Ihem, 
would  at  once  arise.  If  there  be  such  a  tfaine,  as  Prorvssor 
Newman  thinks,  at  the  duty  of  suicide  at  all,  it  is  a  duty 
of  enormDUsly  wide  sweep,  for  it  is  bardly  too  much  to  say 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  every  population  od  the  glob« 
might  have  quite  as  mnch  reason  as  bis  aged  invalid  to 
think  themselves  a  mere  burdeo  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a 
cause  of  irremediable  sorrow  to  others  and  no  cause  of  joy 
to  themselvea.  And  once  let  the  duty  turn  on  such  a  double 
'  ful  subjective  balance  of  considerations,  and  where  would 
thij  stream  of  apparently  inexpensive  but  ultimately  costly 

Slritual  emigration  end?  Does  Profesaor  Newman  think 
It  people  would  be  deterred  from  suicide  by  a  re^Kistrar's 
.  refusal  to  ^nt  a  bent  dtceuit  in  their  case,  if  they  had 
once  got  nd,  by  the  help  of  the  law  itself^  of  all  scruple  as 
to  the  morality  of  telf-destructioo  ? 

..But,  next,  to  go  a  little  nearer  the  root  of  the  question, 
the  fallacy,  a«  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  assertion  that  a  man 
ought  to  shorten  his  own  lil'e  in  order  to  defeat  the  tendei^ 
uess  and  abridge  the  self-sacriSces  of  his  kinsfolk,  lies  here. 
—  that  it  denies  the  duty  to  Uvc  in  itself,  as  distinguished 
Irom  tha  duty  of  doing  good  to  others  and  ourselves.  In- 
deed, there  seems  to  be  no  tvason  why,  if  that  ba  so,  it 
would  be  otherwise  than  a  noble  act  for  the  heir  to  a  great 
fortune  and  estate,  who  was  persuaded  that  bis  younger 
brother  would  fill  it  inestimaUy  better  than  himself,  but 
that  nothing  would  persuade  him  to  fill  it  duHoK  his  own 
life-time  to  make  a  vacancy  by  suicide.  It  would  t>e  said 
ven- iustly  that  a  man  could  not  know  enough  of  his  own 
and  his  brother's  qualifications  to  decide  on  this  so  posi- 
tively, that  it  would  be  great  presumption,  and  puttinghim' 
self  in  the  place  of  Providencu,  to  do  so.  No  doubt ;  but 
that  applies  also,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  to  the 
case  of  the  suicide  who  puts  an  end  to  his  life  to  save  his 
kinsfolk  from  sacrificing  their  health  and  happineu.  How 
does  he  know  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  wiu  not  prema- 
tureLy  stop  up  some  vein  of  affectioo  and  self-denial  in  the 
charactcrof  some  of  thoee  kinsfolk,  of  the  importance  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge?'  Fkifessor  Newman's  and 
Hr.  ToUemache's  theory  is  founded  really  on  the  belief 
that  man  is  as  good  a  judge  of  the  time  to  terminals  his  life 
as  he  is  of  its  other  duties,  —  that  his  conscience  can  tell 
him  as  clearly  when  he  should  take  the  step  into  the  next 
world,  as  when  he  should  take  any  specific  step  in  this. 
We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  God  sets  limits  to  our 
judgment  and  conscience,  where  He  sets  a  limit  to  our 
dght.  We  cannot  choose  a>  a  duty  to  go  into  a  world 
into  which  we  do  not  even  know  the  conditions  of  right 
entrance.  We  cannot  say  that  between  the  duty  of  forti- 
tude for- ourselves  and  for  others,  and  the  dutyof  takins  a 
leap  in  the  dark,  the  latter  is  the  higher.  There  is  a  clear 
duty  to  be  fulfilled  in  bearing  misery  well  ourselves,  while 
we  are  miserable,  and  also  even  in  enduring  with  humility 
to  be  the  cause  of  pain  and  suffering  to  others,  where  (jod 
has  granted  us  no  mode  of  alleviating  it  except  a  leap  in 
the  dark  against  which  even  nature  rebels.  The  reaction 
against  the  theology  which  makes  obedience  and  sut>- 
miseiveness  the  first  of  virtues,  goes  much  too.  far  when  it 
encourages  us  to  take  into  our  own  hands  (he  discretion  of 
giving  up  life  itself,  —  on  the  strength  of  a  blind  and  prob- 
ably worthless  caculation  of  the  profit-^and-loss  account 
which  the  remainder  of  life  is  likely  to  yield. 


THE  CURLER 


Wb  are  in  a  bleak  bit  of  winter  landscape  in  a  Scottish 
county,  where  (he  highlands  and  the  lowlands  meet.  Low 
grassy  hills,  breaking  down  to  meadows  that  would  be 
swamp  il'they  were  not  frozen  ;  a  sheet  uf  ice  glancing  in 
a  chilly  sun  and  reflecting  a  steel-blue  sk)- ;  some  plank 
bridges  with  rude  haml-rails  flung  here  and  there  across 
a  fosse ;  a  railway  running  alongude,  with  a  scrap  of  a 


wooden  shed  that  might  possibly  shelter  thirty  people;  Mi 
at  a  standstill  in  front  of  it,  or  shtmted  <m  weed-srowi  aU 
ings,  some  three  or  four  trains,  the  laab-arrived  c^  uem  nw| 
ing  forth  scores  of  muscular  mortals  afaonndiog  with  liwa^ 
vigor.  This  melancholy  station  is  plainly  the  end  of  Os 
journey.  They  are  tient  on  pleanre,  and  seem  extfosa 
likely  to  find  it.  Although  the  air  is  almort  keen  no^ 
to  freeie  the  laughter  on  their  lips,  already  tbey  are  iif 
Ing  ^aegy  "  b^  coats  "  from  their  iboalden,  or  iin«iDdi| 
their  voluminous  plaids.  Most  of  them  wear  roiidi  bM» 
spun,  warranted  to  turn  any  amount  of  weather  ;  tmikn 
are  others  who  appear  in  smooth  Ixoadcloth.  Sane  m 
voluble  of  Gaelic,  or  translate  th^r  guttoral  verosnia 
into  English,  marked  with  a  childish  lisp  stnngdi  ^ 
variance  with  their  manly  looks.  Others  indulge  ii  ■ 
wide  range  of  broad  Lowland  patois,  &am  honest  Lsi 
Scotch  to  a  villainous  Glasgow  twang.  It  is  a  Babti  i 
Scottaih  speech.  Highland  and  Low  Country,  genlle  H 
simple,  where  every  one  chimes  in  and  is  had  fellow  ad 
met  with  every  one  else.  Each  has  his  personal  hffi>n 
and  all  the  lu^age  is  alike  :  a  pair  of  ponderoos  IiobUm 
of  stone,  weighing  on  an  averatfe  locne  fiTe-and-trnM 
pounds  apiece,  and  Iboking  as  it  they  had  been  vifaif 
modelled  on   Stilton  cheewa.     Some  are  in  thero^— 


i  granite  —  with  a  inde  am 
ir  surface.     Uthen,  aad  tla« 


handle  riveted  in  the  upper  suriace.  Uthen,  a 
are  the  majority,  are  got  un  with  a  certain  coqiM^ 
They  are  sculptured  from  flawless  material  with  aa  ere  II 
artistic  effect  as  well  as  uie.  The  upper  sde  is  to^ 
polished ;  the  lower  much  leas  so.  The  handles  Duy  l> 
fitted  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  according  as  the  ice  Hf 
be  keen  or  "  drug."  They  are  of  mahogany  of  ebosy.i* 
lieved  with  bands  of  brass,  and  with  shields  sealpDcl 
with  monograms  OF  armorial  bearings.  These  more  *^, 
tuous  stones  are  protected  firom  risk  of  chippii^  by  favl|. 
cases  of  close-wove  wicker-woit.  And  these  are  all  cnrifl^ 
stones;  and  their  owners  —  streaming  aboat  the  in  tnnw 
time  like  scattering  strings  of  frozen-out  wild  dock  — « 
curlers.  It  is  the  grand  match  of  the  irinter,  pUnd  I*- 
tween  the  Lowlands  and  the  Hiehlanda.     And  thif  a  ite 

S sting  place,  the  ponds  of  the  Koyal  Caledonian  Csrbf 
lb. 

Not  even  cricket  blends  classes  like  curling  —  bM  ^ 
golf  is  played  by  men  of  more  various  ast&.  The  "**"• 
of  the  game  seem  to  cling  to  it  the' more  to  the  chu^w 
times  and  seasons.  Hen  talk  sadly  of  the  good  o\Ajtm 
when  you  could  count  confidently  on  so  many  wwif  *\ 
black  frost  But  they  are  onlv  the  more  eaeer  to  saslrh  tfj 
such  flying  blessings  as  Providence  may  send  theni,»nd4i' 
first  promise  of  irosl  sets  the  whole  parish  on  the  f""* 
The  frost  has  been  biting  for  some  nights  past  at  tbt  B* 
curling  pond  on  the  bleak  plateau,  and  at  length  it  !• 
laid  ^t  bold.  Even  in  warmer  nooks  and  more  iheltaJ 
situations,  the  inhabitants  wake  to  see  thick  rime  as  ^ 
window-panes  and  the  "  dubs  "  by  their  doors  booDa  • 
iron.  As  they  step  out  to  make  aaaurance  doubly*^ 
anticipation  catches  at  the  breath  that  curls  op  in  eW» 
upon  the  air.  Men  with  no  nerves  to  speak  of  make  9^ 
what  less  hearty  breakfast  than  usual,  and  GeM<l>«  *|*' 
kleneive,  tenant  of  the  croft  of  Windygoul,  has  left  w* 
perial  quart  or  so  of  porridge  in  the  bottom  of  hii  pip* 
bicker.  Then  he  pushes  it  impatiently  aside,  "''1'^^ 
gude-wife  lifts  her  plump  arms  in  conuc  sympathy  wift  m 
excitement,  and  he  shuts  her  lips  with  a  resouodia'  kbt » 
she  knots  a  great  red  comforter  ronnd  his  neck,  and  ihrt* 
a  great  pack(^  of  cheese  and  oatcake  into  his  ^^"^^ 
pocket  There  is  yet  a  touch  of  night  rawness  m  ik  »» 
he  steps  into,  though  it  will  soon  dry  and  crisp  i"  "^  r*" 
light.  Through  a  floating  veil  of  gray  haze  the  «""  Jt 
showing  over  the  ridge  ol  the  neighborinD;  hill ;  and,  ^^ 
ing  a  satisfied  look  towards  him,  Mr.  Meikleneiw  *J 
tinguishes  a  large  looming  figure  approachiaf' i^tS 
through  the  mist  comes  a  hearty  greeting,  and  Mejkle^* 
recognizes  Braidacres,  who  keeps  three  y(*e  and  *  °~ 
of  borxcn,  "  forbya  the  hill  pasture  for  hia  bogs."  AltM'ff 
iudepenilent  enough,  Meikleneive  ftels  a  cataia  F"*^ 
satislaction  at  the  cordial  manner  of  the  weall^  Jh**' 


ffS.] 

«  pair  hftTe  a  common  topic  that  liei  clow  to  both  their 
._!  _!.!.  n__.j .i  ..  „^  thiDking  the  Ice  will  be 


TEE   OURLSR. 


^ 


IMS,  and  with  Braidacrea  "  I'l  _  ^ 
grand  order,  George,"  behold  them  launched 
tied  talk.  No  fear  of  the  theme  psiling,  thoudi  they 
re  a  long  two  miles  of  walk  before  them.  Besides,  the 
rt7  gathers  like  a  rolling  inowball.  There  are  fire  of 
» following  each  other  in  single  file  when  they  take  the 
irt  cat  through  the  shaking  moss,  and  Ihey  can  see  the 
ckirliiDE  to  their  Uushter  from  the  bit  of  runoiug  water 
It  skirts  the  moss  halfa  mile  ahead. 
On  the  other  side  they  strike  the  high  road,  in  time  to 
iff  the  muffled  occupants  of  a  joning  gig,  "  Airj- 
owe  "  and  "  Mossydivots,"  so  called  from  the  names  of 
lir  Tesidental  farms.  Then  they  tnm  their  heads  to  the 
ind  of  sharp  riimng  hoofs  behind  them,  approaching 
th  action  verf  different  to  thoae  of  Aiijknowe's  ancient 
DT.  It  is  the  laird  Umself  in  his  double  dog-cart,  hia 
iKnipennnnated  fbrMter  seated  by  his  side,  bis  bntler 
d  his  bead  gamekeeper  behind.    His  groom  he  has  sent 

The  walking  part^  range  up  by  the  roadside,  removing 
>ir  hats  in  a  roibc  salute.  There  is  something  l>esides 
pur  of  curline-stones  balancing  the  dog-cart  —  a  case 

Ulenista  whisicey,  considerably  over  proof,  the  very 
iaz  to  correct  any  quantity  of  chill.     "  Lord  be  here, 

^  re  at  it  already,  sirs  I  "  oxclaiiUs  Mr.  Meikleneive,  as 

ear  catches  a  dull,  softened  roar  in  the  interval  of  vocif- 
Uions  they  have  been  listening  to  for  long.  Hastening 
sir  steps,  the  next  turn  shows  them  the  struggling  sua- 
ami  brightening  np  a  merry  group,  some  sweeping  away 

the  ice  with  ardent  care  —  (we  should  have  said  that 
eh  of  our  companions  of  the  road  carries  a  besom  of 
mm  nnder  his  arm)  —  others  stooping  with  bands  on 
tees,  like  fielders  at  cricket;  others,  agun,  with  their 
1^  to  the  players,  talking  and  gesticulating.  That  last 
{ht  reauures  onr  Mends.  "  l^ey'll  only  be  trying  the 
t,"  qacnlates  Broidacres,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  rebef  i  and 

Sodal  eqnali^  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  yet  a* 
e  laird  has  announced  his  arriTal  they  pay  him  the 
Ibote  of  waitluK  for  him  for  a  few  minntes.  Social 
inality  is  the  oi&t  of  the  day,  and  Saunders  Strangarm, 
e  blacksDuthf  the  hero  of  the  ice.  The  laird  can  cnrl 
ill,  but  Saunders  can  curl  better ;  moreover,  though  not 
tr-bright  in  a  general  way,  he  has  the  instinct  of  the 
me,  and  somehow  proves  himself  the  abler  strategist. 
>  Sauederj  makes  the  most  of  the  circumstances,  and  in 
«  gruffly  good-humored  greeting  he  addresses  to  his  land- 
rd  there  is  a  certain  dignified  consciousness  he- does  his 
!St  to  suppress.  Naturally  he  stands  forward  to  do  the 
mors  of  Uk  ice.  And  round  him  are  clustered  farmers 
>d  crafters  and  shepherds,  with  the  schoolmaster,  who 
u  persuaded  the  laird  to  ask  a  holiday  for  the  "  bairns," 
>d  the  "  merchant "  from  the  parish  shop,  and  Che  doctor, 
bahas4aid  out  his  beat  for  ^e  day  so  tliat  its  line  shall 
'ess  tbe  curling  pond.  There  are  enough  of  them  pros- 
it already  to  make  up  three  "  rinks  "  or  parties  —  ten  play- 
'stoeKh  —  and  belated  ones  had  better  look  sharp,  for 
wre  is  but  room  on  the  ice  for  four.  The  laird  and  the 
■■cktmith  act  skips  or  captains  on  opposite  sides,  and 
nn  they  are  hard  at  it.  At  a  distance  of  twenM'-two  yards 
«  the  "tees"  or  marks,  and  round  each  of'^ these  as  a 
3>tre  u  described  a  series  of  three  circles.  The  object 
r  either  sids  is  to  lay  its  stone  or  stones  nearest  the  tee. 
ODsequently,  when  a  stone  is  well  placed,  the  next  object 
1  to  goard  it  with  others  so  that  the  enemy  shall  not  be 
ble  to  dirtorb  it,  and  when  the  centre  way  is  so  thoroughly 
locked  that  little  or  none  of  the  object  stone  is  visible, 
im  sdeece  comes  into  play.  You  take  "  an  inwick  "  off 
Ihw  stones  —  that  is  to  say,  you  make  a  cannon  from  the 
"Side  edga  that  shali  land  you  where  you  desire  to  go,  or 
«  with  an  adroit  turn  of  the  wrist  you  send  your  stone 
enrling  "  round  the  othen,  turning  the  posiUons  of  the 
eemy,  and  insinnating  itself  behind  the  guards  by  the 
"P  of  the  bias  you  have  lent  it.  But  we  hare  no  time  to 
Wll  on  technicatities ;  we  can*  only  touch  on  effects.  The 
uy  U  at  ita  height,  thoa^  drswing  to  its  eloee;  the  last 


game  is  being  keenly  contested,  and  as  you  look  on  yon 
confess  that  curling  well  deserves  the  epithet  of  the  rous- 

Not 


me  game. 

It  is  being  keenly  contested,  and  no  wonder. 
only  honor  depends  on  it,  but  the  dinner-supper  ot  oeel 
and  greens  and  whiskey  toddy  that  is  to  be  okayed  by 
the  ^sers.  It  Is  not  often  you  catch  a  Scotch  country- 
man betting  in  any  shape,  and  when  von  do,  the  ezcite- 
meot  is  proportionate  to  the  rarity  ot'^the  event.    Long 

Sour   fnend    Meikleneivo    has    recklessly   cast    away 
comforter  his  helpmate  wound  so  fondly  round  h» 

Now  he  is  skipping  along  the  ice  tightly  and  easilyas  a . 
veteran  dray-horse,  sweepingr  vigorously  Wore  the  stone 
of  his  fnend  Hossydivota.  Strangarm,  his  skip,  with  his 
"  Soop  it  up,  man  ;  soop  it  up,"  is  urging  bim  unnecesuuily 
to  increased  exertions  while  performing  a  frantic  pat  aeid 
round  the  spot  he  longs  that  the  stone  may  reach.  Nay,  ' 
in  his  excitement  he  lays  a  broad,  unhallowed  hand  on  the 
chest  of  the  laird,  thrusting  him  backwards,  and  if  the 
laird  resents  it,  it  is  only  because  he  is  as  anxious  as  the 
blacksmith  to  see  the  result  of  Mossydivols'  play.  For 
himself,  the  laird  is  coughing  in  a  manner  that  shakes 
every  fibre  of  his  athletic  frame,  and  fully  justifies  the 
warnings  of  his  wife  and  the  doctor  against  his  liuiing  a 
long  day's  frost.  Who  cares  for  coughs,  or  cold  1  Not  he, 
andcertaiuly  no  one  else.  Not  one  of  his  tenants  or  de- 
pendants cares  to  affect  a  sympathy  they  have  no  time  to 
nourish. 

And  at  last  the  game  is  over,  and  just  in  time,  for 
the  falling  shades  of^night  are  dimmii^  the  figures  at  the 
other  end  of  the  pond  into  groups  of  frantic,  noisy  phan- 
toms, and  the  laird  is  beaten,  and  Strangarm  has  tusti- 
fied  JuB  great  reputation,  and  is  in  tremendous  feather  ac- 
cordingly. Tet  with  "  pawky  "  shrewdness  he  contrives  to 
glorify  lus  party  indirectly  by  generously  praising  the  play 
of  his  enemies,  aed,  indeed,  the  game  was  so  close  that 
they  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  certainty  in  human  things ;  there  is  a  grand  promise 
of  frost  to-night,  and  their  fate  to-day  may  be  uis  to- 
morrow. 

And  now  an  excellent  —  we  do  not  say  the  better  — 
part  of  the  day's  enjoyment  is  to  come.  The  party  ad- 
jooms  to  the  village  mn,  whero  the  mistress  serves  the  ban- 
quet in  her  accustomed  sumptuous  style,  as  next  week's 
county  p&per  will  tell  you-  What  appetites  and  what 
jollity  1  'rhe  beef  and  greens  disappear  as  if  the  guests 
were  so  many  Indians  who  had  dropped  into  a  drove  ot 
buffalo  after  a  month's  short  commons.  The  lips  of  the 
most  silent  are  unloosed,  and  the  game  of  the  day  fmrnishes 
matter  of  conversation  on  which  every  one  can  interest 
and  excite  himself.  Jokes  aro  served  up  that  are  all  the 
more  welcome  for  having  done  duty  year  after  year;  nor 
is  sly  humor  wanting  or  a  fresher  quality.  The  worthy 
gentlemen  of  the  Liquor  League  would  turn  pale  at  the 
consumption  of  stiff  brimmers  of  whiskey  toddy.  Tbe 
laird  does  not,  although  he  would  set  his  face  against  any- 
thing  like  excess ;  nor  does  the  minister,  who  has  just 
looked  in  for  half  an  hour.  They  know  very  well  that 
temperance  is  relative  —  that  any  one  of  the  cheery  con- 
vives would  walk  away  easily  under  a  load  of  liquor  that 
would  set  many  Souuierners  staggering.  As  the  How  ot 
soul  and  spirits  goes  on,  the  party  grow  the  merrier  and 
more  good-humorad,  and  they  break  up  at  last,  discreet  as 
judges,  if  scaroely  as  grave.  They  have  some  good  games 
afterward,  but  no  mora  dinners.  And  here  they  are,  the 
smith  and  the  laird,  at  the  Caledonian  curling  pond  —  each 
with  his  quartette  of  followers.  But  this  time  the  local 
riv^s  are  Drothers  indeed,  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
for  ibe  honor  of  the  parish  and  the  North.  And  some  hun- 
dreds of  Scoteh  parishes  haTe  sent  forth  their  champions 
as  well,  following  them  with  their  ardent  aspirations,  and 
solemnly  entrusting  the  local  honor  to  their  charge.  And 
the  news  of  the  event  of  the  day  will  carry  joy  or  chast- 
ened lamentation  to  thousands  of  households,  and  will 
Ibrm  matter  of  discuuion  until  some  fhture  general  gather- 
ing shall  furnish  opportunity  of  appeal. 
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.  THE  NEW  EMPEROR  OF  CHINA. 

TdK  two  hundred  toIuium  which  give  directions  for 
eTcrv  act  of  Kn  Emperor  of  China's  lift  are  no  doubt  very 
dry  and  dull  reading,  and  it  is  nther  difficult  to  find  any 
one  who  is  well  np  in  their  detftils.  The  various  accounts, 
coming  from  different  sourt-ea,  which  wei«  given  lo  me 
Of  the  marriage  ceremonies,  formed  a  good  illustration  ot 
this.  No  two  of  them  ever  agreed,  nod  it  was  hard  for  an 
outer  barbarian  to  decide  aa  to  which  was  the  correct 
Btatement.  The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Emperor'i 
ascension  to  the  throne  seem  to  t>e  equallpr  subject  to  un- 
certainty. No  doubt  every  particular  is  in  the  p^s  of 
the  two  hundred  volumes,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  fome 
one  who  has  read  and  studied  that  important  work.  From 
every  quarter  where  you  inquire,  a  different  story  is  given, 
and  under  such  circumstances  one  can  only  repeat  what 
the  bvet  authorities  do  not  seem  lo  differ  upon. 

One  cause  of  the  utcertftinty  is  owing  to  this  being  an 
exceptional  case.  Emperors  of  Chins  have  generally  been 
married  before  they  came  to  the  throne ;  but  there  are  now 
two  exceptions.  One  occurred  some  centuries  ago,  and 
the  other  is  the  pretent  Emperor,  the  details  between  the 
marriage  of  an  Imperial  Prince  and  that  of  an  Emperor 
being  no  doubt  very  different!  «>d  hence  the  difficulty  to 
learn  tbe  precise  prograrome  for  the  event.  Even  the 
Board  of  Rites  seem  to  have  got  distracted  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  complicated  ceremonies.  They  made  a  blunder 
in  a  letter  or  character  in  the  new  titlee  just  conferred  on 
the  two  Dowager.  Empresses,  and  the  Peking  (!<i:ei;<! 
announces  that  '■  Their  Majesties  are  inadvertently  styled 
*  Hwang-how '  instead  of '  Hang-l'ai-how.* "  For  this  piece 
of  extraordinary  negligence,  tbe  clerks  and  seeretaries  of 
the  Council  who  committed  the  blunder,  and  the  Grand 
Secretary  of  Slate  charged  with  the  examination  of  Buch 
documents,  are  handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Civil  Office, 
"to  be  dealt  with."  Whether  this  means  a  present  of  a 
silken  cord,  or  suicide  by  swallowing  gold  leaf,  I  know  not, 
but  it  is  evident  that  those  queer-looiing  characters  which 
we  are  familiar  with  on  tea  boxes,  are  most  imporliot 
matters  when  they  have  to  do  with  the  titles  of  an  Emperor 
or  Empress  in  this  coontry. 

Some  time  ago  the  two  Empresses  issued  a  proclamation 
that  the  young  Emperor  would  take  the  supreme  command 
of  the  Government  early  in  the  new  year;  and  they 
ordered  tbe  Astronomical  Board  to  find  out  a  propitioun 
day  tor  the  event.  The  2Sd  of  February  was  the  day 
selected.  The  first  part  of  the  ceremonies  is  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  petition  to  the  Emperor,  asking  him  to  ascend  tbe 
tlmjne.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  mere  formality,  but  it  would 
be  a  curious  point  to  know  who  assumes  tbe  right  to  peti- 
tion an  Emperor  of  China  to  come  to  the  throne.  It  seems 
to  imply  a  right  of  opinion  somewhere  as  to  whether  he 
■bould  come  to  the  throne  or  not.  A  proclamation,  an- 
liouncinjl  the  event  to  the  whole  empire,  figures  largely  in 
the  ceremonies.  The  Phcenix  is  about  as  important  a 
heraldic  figure  in  China  as  the  Dragon.  It  is  one  of  the 
Impariiil  insignia,  and  on  this  occasion  one  of  gold  appears 
witn  the  proclamation  hanging  to  its  beak.  17i«  Emperor 
first  worships  at  the  tablets  of  hi*  ancestors ;  then  the 
officer  of  the  Astronomical  Board  announces  that  the 
auspicious  moment  has  arrived.  The  Emperor  then 
ascends  a  golden  chariot,  elephants  and  guards  in  attend- 
ance ;  tbe  members  of  tbe  Board  of  Ritcn  are  there  to 
guide  every  movement.  When  the  jirocesgion  reaches  the 
Great  Hall,  the  President  of  the  Boun!  of  Kites  kneflB  and 
prays  the  Emperor  to  ascend  tbe  throne.  Thla  hi-  does 
sitting  with  his  face  towards  tbe  south.  Gongs  aiid  music 
now  sound  through  the  hall,  and  the  whole  court  tall  on 
their  knees,  and  perlbrm  the  Kow-tow  —  that  it,  they 
strike  their  fbreheadii  nine  times  on  the  ground.  He  is 
now  Emperor,  or  "  Vicegerent  of  all  under  Heaven,"  and 
worshipped  as  such.  It  has  then  to  be  declnred  to  the 
Universe,  and  the  proclamation  is  taken  from  the  beak  of 
the  Pbtenix.  The  Imperial  Sral  had  been  placed  on  a 
table ;  it  is  applied  to  the  proclamaUun,  and  the  President 


of  tbe  Board  of  Rites  comes  forward,  and  kneelii^  K 
celves  it  in  a  golden  vase.  The  Emperor  has  now  tmit 
bis  part  of  l£e  ceremony,  and  he  retirea  on  his  goUa 
chariot  to  his  private  apartments  in  the  palMce.  11 
proclamation  is  next  taken  to  a  raised  platfemi,  tm 
which  it  is  read,  every  one  kneeling  all  the  time,  k  I 
then  returned  to  the  golden  vase,  and  carried  back  tod 
golden  Phoenix,  from  whose  bill  it  is  ^ain  sospeoded.  I 
IS  afterwards  taken,  with  many  ceremonies,  to  be  eo^ 
and  tent  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

That  is  a  very  rough  sketch  of  the  ceremony,  but  1  i» 
lieve  that  it  contains  the  main  features  of  what  is  to  tsfe 
place.  It  is  equivalent  to  coronations  in  Westmimi 
Abbey  ;'but  there  is  no  anointing  <nl,  and  no  putting  di 
crown  on  the  bead.  Here' we  have  a  bird  —  the  nasi 
—  a  sort  of  celestial  creature,  a  messenger  from  bcavM 
bearing  the  proclamation,  or  declaration,  that  the  "  Soa  4 
Heaven  "  is  to  reign.  When  an  Emperor  ol  China  di* 
and  departs  on  "  the  great  journey,"  he  "  ascends  on  i| 
Dragon,  to  be  a  guest  on  high ;  "  such  is  tbe  oSria]  iM 
plage  in  which  it  is  expressed.  When  a  new  Empol 
mounts  the  throne,  the  I'hcenix  comes  from  above  to  fl 
nounce  his  advent.  This  close  and  constant  interc«nn 
nication  with  the  next  world  may  seem  strvnge  to  EM 
tans,  but  it  is  familiar  to  the  people  of  this  counDy.  W 
st  of  our  rtulwavs  and  our  fiicilities  for  trsvellin'  G4i 
country  to  another,  but  here,  when  an  Emperor  of  Ckii 
dies,  the  great  Dragon  performs  the  part  of  a  special  ml 
to  heaven.  We  cannot  telegraph  bevond  the  ncrn 
limits  of  this  small  globe  of  ours,  but  here,  when  a  ai 
Emperor  comes  to  tbe  throne,  the  Pbtenis  Appears  with  li 
latest  telegraphic  despatch,  or  official  document,  frosa  '-4 
high,"  con iainiiig  the  appointment.  There  is  even  »  bad 
ing  or  raoney^order  office  system  between  this  world  i* 
the  next.  Deceased  ancestors  seem  to  be  very  pecs',  or  I 
the  regions  which  they  inhabit  perhaps  the  prices  atervj 
thing  may  have  gone  up  of  late,  for  large  remittxncn  Inw 
'inually  sent.  Everywhere  we  can  see  pn"  "■■ 
«  silver,  which  are  cast  in  ingots  ofliK  JM 

_. shoe.     The  imitations  are  made  of  silm«i 

paper,  and  look  exactly  like  the  cast  ingots.  By  boruig 
a.  number  of  the^e  at  an  ancestral  tablet  an  equivalent  i^ 
is  transmitted  to  the  deliinct  individual.  There  must  be  ■ 
very  large  quantity  of  these  paper  shoes  used,  if  one  ma 
judge  from  the  supply  visible  in  the  shops.  Tbe  bnDett 
which  is  burned  at  the  winter  solstice  at  tbe  Temfde  tf 
Heaven  is  supposed  to  nscend  to  the  celestial  regions:  sod, 
if  !  mistake  not,  the  Chinese  believe  this  of  ul  «scri6M 
which  are  consumed  by  fire. 

A  new  sovereign  ascending  the  throne  of  China  must  be 
an  important  event,  not  only  to  China  itself,  bnt  to  d* 
whole  world.  On6  may  to  a  certain  extent  estimate  ia 
importance  by  comparing  it  with  similar  events  in  Etoif'- 
A  new  monarch,  the  creation  of  a  new  empire,  or  the  n3 
of  an  old  one.  gives  matter  for  talk  every  wbcre ;  dtpkmat 
notes  are  flying  about,  and  special  correspondent*  tit  d» 
spntcbed  to'  the  scene  of  the  event,  while  illustrated  papA 
are  blazing  with  pictures  of  everything  connected  with  il; 
and  yet  the  whole  of  Europe  put  together,  is  not  larger  tbs 
the  country  Tung-chih  now  commences  to  rule  ovrr.  11* 
generally  accepted  figure  for  the  population  of  Chin  a 
360.000, UOO,  which  is  very  nearly  double  that  trf' l«di>. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Hohamniedan  rebellion  in  T>- 
nan,  the  empire  is  at  peace,  and  is  prosperous.  Tbe  MM* 
try  deroUteil  by  the  Taepings  is  returning  to  its  old  roa^ 
tion,  and  the  production  of  filk.  which  was  all  but  *•>- 
hilated  by  the  wsr  at  that  time,  is  slowly  re^^uming  id  <" 
proportions.  Foreign  trade  is  steadily  increasus,  vi 
there  is  no  politii-al  ttuestion  of  the  moment  to  ruffle  it 
smooth  surface  of  affairs.  Even  tbe  Audience  qpeftio^ 
whatever  way  it  may  be  settled,  will  in  itself  be  only  Mi- 
ter for  talk.  Such  is  the  apparent  condition  of  thing)  n- 
der  which  the  young  Emperor  commences  bis  rale ;  sid 
yet  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  ptvmt  rap  i> 
likely  to  be  an  era  in  the  history  of  China.  ChBn|e^  mi 
important  ones  loo,  are  clearly  visible  ^ead.  nbdks' 
these  changes  will  be  worked  out  by  peace  or  by  tnr,  k 
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nig;ht  be  rAh  ta  uj.  In  diwMe,  the  use  of  the  knife  ia 
iften  the  firtt  oecamit; ;  but  repOM  is  the  esBential  condi- 
ioii  of  cure.  Snch  maybe  tJie  cue  here.  China  bM  been 
intirelj  separated  from  the  civiiization  of  the  West.  The 
iimalayan  Mountains  and  the  desert  region  of  Tartury 
lave  farmed  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  war  and  conqnest 
[wn?  eutirard.  Alexander  the  Great,  in  quest  of  new 
rorlaa  to  conqner,  reached  somewhere  about  Samarcand  ; 
H  then  retraced  hit  steps  and  went  south  into  India. 
Lryan  conquest  and  civilization  at  various  epochs  naturally 
ook  this  direction,  while  nothing  beyond  a  broken  ripple 
if  it  could  ever  by  anj  pwssibility  reach  China.  In  this 
re  have  one  of  the  reasons,  if  not  tbe  main  one,  why  that 
onnUy  has  so  long  retained  its  primitive  condition.  The 
DTEsiODs  of  China  have  always  been  by  kindred  Monzols ; 
hey  came  in  as  comparative  barbarians,  making  \im&  ot 
10  change  in  the  institutions  of  the  country.  They,  on  the 
oatrary,  became  civilized  up  to  (Jie  point  reached  by  the 
Chinese.  Now  the  Himalayan  range  is  no  barrier  between 
Sast  and  West ;  the  great  sandy  deserts  of  Mongolia 
lave  not  to  be  traversed  to  reach  Jar  Cathay.  The  ocean 
I  the  great  path  of  conquest,  commerce,  and  civilization. 
rhe  mwt  distant  East  can  now  be  reached  in  a  floating 
lalace  with  speed  and  security,  and  what  Bailie  Nicol  Jar- 
>ie  would  have  called''  "  A'  the  comforts  of  the  saut  mor- 
ut,"  alona  with  yon.  That  which  has  never  token  place 
tefoTe  in  the  history  of  China  has  come  to  pass.  Th&  men 
if  the  West  now  cooiiront  the  men  of  this  faivaway  East. 
Rie  sea  has  removed  all  that  stood  between  them.  The 
nost  ancient  form  of  Turanian  civi)uati9n  has  met  face  to 
ace  with  the  highest  form  of  civilization  the  Aryan  race 
las  yet  reached.  That  is  the  new  epoch  in  the  htstory  of 
China ;  and  the  struggle  between  these  two  forces  must  be- 
gin. Tung-chih's  reign,  supposing  it  to  have  an  average 
ength,  cannot  pass  away  without  seeing  some  great 
JiMges  resulting  from  this  new  condition  of  things. 


THE   ANTARCTIC    REGIONS. 


Tbrrb  are  parts  of  our  earth  of  which  we  know  less 
ihan  of  the  mooo,  or  even  of  same  of  the  planets.  The 
!yei  of  the  astronomer  have  looked  upon  the  unattainable 
mmmiti  of  the  lunar  mountains ;  he  has  studied  the  arid 
'asies  which  lie  within  the  lunar  craters ;  he  has  meas- 
ired  the  light  which  these  regions  reflect —  nay,  even  the 
legree  to  which  they  are  warmed  under  the  blazing  sun  of 
ihe  long  Innar  day.  Passing  beyond  the  moon,  the  astron- 
uner  has  studied  the  lands  and  leas  Of  a  world  which  has 
ioslly  been  termed  a  ftiiniature  of  our  earth;  he  has 
vaicbed  the  clouds  which  form  over  the  continents  and 


Keans  of  the  planet  Mors  and  are  dissipated 

iwn  by  the  solar  rays ;  he  has  determined  the  very 

aeuts  of  that  planet's   atmosphere.     But  more  than  this, 


1  actually  studied  the  condition  of  parts 

)f  Hars,  where  (if  analogy  can  be  trusted)  the  very  in- 
^itants  of  that  world  are  unable  to  penetrate.  The 
ruddy  orb  (which  when  these  lines  appear  will  be  shilling 
Mnmicuousiy  in  our  skies  after  a  long  absence  from  the 
sarth's  neighborhood)  presents  to,  the  astronomer  its  Arctic 
lod  Antarctic  wastes.  He  is  able  to  watch  the  gradual 
mcrease  of  either  region  as  winter  prevails  alternately 
over  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere  of  Mars ;  he 
can  measure  their  gradual  reduction  with  the  progress  of 
the  Martial  summer  :  and  be  can  infer  from  their  aspect 
that  even  in  the  height  of  summer  there  still  remain  ice- 
Bovered  regions  to  wide  in  their  range  as  doubtless  to  defy 
(he  efforts  of  the  Hartialists  to  penetrate  to  the  poles  of 
(he  globe  on  which  they  live.  So  that  where  mort  proba- 
bly DO  living  creature  on  Mars  has  ever  penetrated,  the  as- 
tronomer coo  direct  his  survey;  and  questions  which  no 
Uarlial  geographer  can  pretend  to  answer,  the  terrestrial 
astronomer  can  discuss  with  a  considerable  degree  of  con- 
fidence.   It  is  the  same  even  with  the  more  distant  planets 


Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Despite  the  vast  spaces  which  sepa- 
rate us  from  these  orbs,  we  yet  know  muui  resptecting  their 
physical  habitudes ;  and  whereas  our  knowledge  of  our 
own  earth  is  limited  fay  certain  barriers  as  yet  unpassed, 
and  probably  impassable,  there  is  no  part  of  the  sur&ce  of 
either  of  the  giant  planets  which  has  aot  come  under  the 
astronomer's  scrutiny. 

These  considerations  suggest  in  turn  the  Strang  thought 
that  possibly  the  unattuned  places  of  our  earth  bave  been 
viewed  by  beings  which  are  not  of  this  world.  We  say 
pouibly,  but  we  might  almost  say  probably.  It  seems  in 
DO  degree  unreasonable  to  suppose  not  merely  that  the 
earth's  sister-planet  Yenus  is  inhabited,  but  that  some 
creatures  on  Venus  possess  the  reasoning  powers  and  the 
insight  into  the  secrets  of  Nature,  which  have  enabled  the 
inhabitants,  of  earth  to  study  the  orbs  which  circle  like' 
herself  around  the  sun.  If  this  be  the  case  —  if  there  are 
telescopists  in  Yenus  as  skilful  as  those  inhabiting  our 
earth  —  they  are  able  to  answer  questions  which  hiuierto 
have  baffled  our  geographers.  They  may  not,  indeed, 
have  the  means  of  ascertaining  details  respecting  the 
structure  of  our  continents  and  oceans,  loey  cannot 
know,  for  instance,  whether  the  region  to  which  Living- 
stone has  penetrated  is,  as  he  supposes,  the  head  of  the 
river  we  terrestrials  call  the  Nile,  or,  as  others  suppose,  is 
in  reality  the  head  of  the  Congo.  For  certainly  no  tele- 
scopic powers  possessed  by  oar  astronomers  could  give  us 
information  on  such  points,  if  our  position  were  inters 
changed  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yenus.  But  as- 
tronomers in  Yenus  con,  without  excessive  telescopic 
power,  inform  themselves  whether  our  polar  regions  are 
like  the  correspoodiag  re^ons  in  Mars — or  whether,  as 
many  geographers  suppose,  the  Arctic  regions  are  occupied 
in  summer  by  an  open  ocean,  while  in  the  Antarctic  re- 
gions there  is  a  large  continent. 

A  new  interest  has  recently  been  given  to  inquiries  re- 
the  condittoQ  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic  nvions,  by 


specting 


that  the  expedition  of  (he  Chanen^. 
expected  to  bring  us  information  respecting  the  latter  re- 
gions, while  application  has  been  mode,  and  will  probably 
be  received,  for  government  aasistance  towards  an  Arctic 
expedition.  We  propose  to  consider,  now,  some  of  the 
questions  which  ore  connected  with  Antarctic  research, 
and  in  particnlar  to  discuss  the  probability  of  the  ex- 
istence  of  great  continental   lands  within   Uie   Antarctic 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  these  points,  however,  we 
have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  question  of  govern- 
ment aid  to  this  branch  of  geographical  research. 

It  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  discuss  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  first  explorations  of  the  polar  regions  of  our 
earth  had  a  commercial  origin.  It  was  sopposed  that  by 
finding  a  paisage  round  the  northern  shores  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  communication  with  China  and  the  East 
Indies  would  be  facilitated.  A  way  had  been  found  round 
Cape  Horn,  but  the  way  was  long,  and  the  storms  which  rage 
in  Antarctic  sr.as  rendered  the  route  uninviting  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Magellan.  The  natural  supposition  in 
those  days  was,  that  voyagers  from  the  great  maritime 
northern  countries  —  from  England,  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, or  from  the  Netherlands,  would  find  their  advantage 
in  sailing  northwards  rather  than  southwards.  Hence  the 
long  anil  persistent  etTorts  made  to  discovera  northwestern 
passage.  Nor  were  the  more  directly  Arctic  voyages  of 
Hudson  and  Richardson  conducted  with  any  other  primary 
purpoees.  It  is  indeed  manifest,  as  any  one  will  perceive 
on  examining  a  terrestrial  globe,  that  a  northeastern 
course  would  avail  nearly  as  well  as  a  northwestern,  for 
reaching  Eastern  countries  from  Europe ;  and  that  a  di- 
rectly polar  course  would  be  better  than  either — if  only 
(as  Hudson  hoped)  a  safe  passage  mi^t  be  found  througn 
ue  Arctic  seas. 

Gradually,  as  the  hope  of  finding  a  northwestern  pas- 
sage available  for  commerce  died  out,  other  circumstances 
encouraged  persistence  in  the  efibrts  which  had  been  made 
to  penetrate  the  regions  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.    There  was  much,  indeed,  in  the  desire  to 
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accompliih  what  bad  foiled  so  many ;  and  it  may  be  <]>ie*- 
tioned  whether  thii  desire  had  QOt  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  appeals  which  were  made  lor  goremment  assistance, 
as  also  with  the  ready  reiiponse  of  eoverament  to  tboM 
appeals.  Nefertheless,  a  real  scienSfic  interest  had  be- 
come associated  with  ihe  search  after  a  northwest  passage. 
The  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  was  known  to  lie  some- 
where amid  the  dreary  archipelago,  with  Its  ice-bound 
inlets,  and  glacier-laden  shores,  through  which  our  Arctic 
w-amen  bad  so  long  attempted  to  penetrate.  There,  alio, 
lies  one  of  the  northern  poles  of  cold  ;  while  the  configu- 
ration of  the  iBothermal  lines  (or  lines  of  e(}ual  teropera- 
ture)  in  the  neighborhood,  shows  how --" —  -* 


work  carrying  relative  warmth  from  the  Atlantic  towards 
the  North  Pole,  and  leaving  the  rectoija  on  tl^ 
i  exposed  to  a  degree  of  cold  greatly 


It  of  that 


To  these  canRiderations,  others  connected  with  the  whaiiag 
trade  were  added,  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
(so  far  as  the  question  of  goTeramcnt  assistance  was  con- 
cerned) these  coosidcmtioDs  had  very  great  weight. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  at  a  certain  stage  iu 
the  hiftury  of  Arctic  voyaging,  the  mere  barren  ambition 
to  att^D  or  approach  the  North  Pole  of  the  earth  was  set 
in  advance  of  more  practical  considerations.  We  find,  for 
instance,  thai  in  the  case  of  Parry's  boat  and  sledge  expe- 
dition from  Spitzbergen  polewards,  certain  sums  of  money 
were  set  as  a  reward  for  reaching  such  and  such  northern 
latitudes,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  being  the  prize 
for  attaining  the  North  Pole  itself^ 

It  appears  to  us  tliat  those  have  done  well  who,  during 
their  recent  discussion  of  the  subject,  have  laid  stress  upon 
the  scientific  value  of  the  results  which  may  be  obtained 
during  successful  Arctic  and  Aotarctic  voyages.  It  is  un- 
worthy ot*  a  great  country  to  appeal  to  the  national  honor 
on  a  matter  so  insignificant  as  the  actual  approach  which 
has  been  made  to  either  pole  of  the  earth  ~-  to  reason  that 
because  England  has  been  thus  far  fortunate,  in  that  sons 
of  hers  have  n^e  the  nearest  approach  as  well  to  the 
Arctic  as  to  the  Antarctic  pole,  and  because  Germany, 
Sweden,  and  the  United  Slates  seem  likely  to  send  their 
ships  as  near  or  nearer  to  either  pole,  tkertfore  England 
should  send  out  an  expedition  to  tbrestall  Ute  seamen  of 
those  countries.  A  better  reason  should  be  given  for  ex- 
peditions into  the  dangerous  polar  r^ons;  and  such  a 
reason  has  been  found,  we  think,  in  the  scieotiBc  interest 
and  value  of  such  vovages.i 

This  remark  might  have  been  applied  with  special  force 
to  Antarctic  voyages  if  an  attempt  had  been  made,  some- 
what earlier,  to  penetrate  to  regions  where  Antarctic  ob- 
serving stations  might  have  been  established  for  watching 


ihit  ■UtiMIl;  IB  DppniUl 


tn  tbe  aplvlnn  aflhnM  iwlqultdol  tojudgn,  Ihe  ivulli  hiTs  hid  DO  scIob- 


I  December  1874.  Thia  impatUB 
It  could  have  been  obaerved  with  gmi 
advantage  bom  the'  Autarctk  reghms.  It  is  easy  to  dot 
why  this  is  tbe  case.  Bearding  our  eiuth  aa  a  glote- 
shaped  bouse,  whence  obs^vations  can  be  made  as  bam 
different  rooms,  we  see  that  in  December,  when  the  me& 
polar  regions  are  enjoying  their  ■utniner^ — or,  in  ol' 
words,  are  tamed  sunwards —  the  Antarctic  regions 
very  suitable  lotetr  roomt,  as  it  were,  for  observii^  Vem 
crossing  the  sun.  It  is  ai  seen  from  theae  lower  regioiL 
that  she  will  seem  to  traverse  the  sun  along  the  h^iet 
course.  Now  the  determination  of  the  sun's  distance.  U 
observations  of  Venus  in  transit,  depends  wholly  on  | 
ting  (i.)  as  high  ■  view,  and  (ii.)  aa  lorn  «  view  <£  _. 
planet  as  possible,  and  noting  the  differeut  effects  itei 
perceived.  Astronomers  are  going  as  far  north  as  tli^ 
can  —  indeed,  they  are  going  to  stations  which,  a*  tttt 
from  the  sun  at  the  time,  wouM  seem  to  be  at  the  veij  lif 
of  our  terrestrial  house  —  but  they  are  not  going  to  oettf} 
the  lowest  rooms.  They  will  go  no  nearer  uian  KergiKla 
Land  —  if  so  near ;  for,  by  an  unfortunate  mistake,  it  ni 
announced  several  years  ago  that  in  1874  it  woold  beats- 
less,  owing  to  certtun  effects  depending  on  tbe  earth's  ran. 
tion,to  visit  any  Antarctic  stations  )  and,  aaamatterofbH, 
Antarctic  voyages  were  deferred  until  the  approach  of  ik 
transit  of  1882,  when  itwas  supposed  that  the  cirvnmsttiMti 
would  be  more  suitable.  Three  years  ago  geograpbai  tai 
Arctic  seamen  were  invited  to  prepare  (or  vovaga  tl 
anticipation  of  the  latter  transit  (for  it  will  be  uaAermtk 
that  several  years  are  required  for  suitable  prepxrslicai). 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  astronomical  watlil,'il 
was  discovered,  that  whereas  obaervatioDB  at  Autsmic 
stations  in  1X71  would  have  been  highly  advanl^Eoui. 
such  observations  in  188!  would  scarcely  liave  the  stal- 
est chance  of  success.  The  preparations,  thereftvc.  fit 
observing  the  latter  transit  were  countennajaded ;  bu 
though  the  discovery  came  in  ^ood  time  to  save  Kazlud 
from  the  discredit  of  undertaking  dangerous  ezpedidw 
on  the  strength  of  erroneous  calculations,  it  was  too  Isle 
for  utilizing  Antarctic  stations  during  the  transit  d 
1874. 

Nevertheless  a  considerable  amount  of  suientific  intoH 
attaches  to  Antarctic  exploration,  especially  since  it  hii 
been  decided  that  a  government  expedition  shall  denlt 
some  of  its  energies  to  researches  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Antarctic  reeions.  The  general  instructions  to  this  ellcrt 
are  contained  in  the  fallowing  passage  from  the  Bepwtof 
the  Circumnavigation  Committee  of  the  Royal  Sorxty: 
"  It  is  recommended  ....  to  pass  ....  across  the  Sam 
Atlantic  to  the  Cape  of  Good  ^ope ;  thence  by  the  Mnia 
Islands,  the  Crozeis  and  Kerguelcn  Land,  to  Anstialia  mJ 
New  Zealand,  goin^  southwards,  en  rou/e,  opposite  tte 
centre  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  near  as  may  be  with  e» 

venience  and  safety  Co  the  southern  ice-bairier TUi 

route  will  give  an  opportunitr  of  examining  ,  .  .  .  tk 
specially  interesting  fauna  of  ue  Antarctic  sea-  Spedst 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  botany  and  xoology  of  tkt 
Marian  Islands,  the  Crozeti,  Kerguelen  Land,  and  or* 
groups  of  islands  which  may  possibly  be  met  with  in  ih^  re- 
gion to  the  southeast  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Piot^T 
investigations  in  these  latitudes  may  be  difGcult  i  it  t^A 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  marine  fauna  of  thex 
regions  is  nearly  unknown  ;  that  it  must  bear  an  interc*' 
ing  relation  to  the  fauna  of  high  northern  latitudes ;  thtf 
the  region  is  inaLceisible,  exi^epC  under  such  circurasiaBMs 
as  the  present ;  and  that  every  addition  to  our  knowiedlll 
of  it  will  be  of  value."  We  find,  also,  among  the  sogicesn' 
physical  observations,  the  remark  that  "  Jt  is  in  the  SoBit 
ern  Ocean  that  the  study  of  ocean  temperatures,  at  d^fe> 
eut  depths,  is  expected  to  nfibrd  Che  most  important  reuiH 
and  it  should  uiere  be  systematically  prosecuted.  I** 
great  ice-barrier  should  be  approached  as  nearly  as  may  K 
deemed  suitable,  in  a  meridian  nearly  corresponding  to  tW 
centre  ot  one  of  the  three  great  southern  oceans  -=—  sav  ■* 
Chc  south  of  Kerguelen  Land  —  and  a  line  of  soaodil^ 
should  be  carried  north  and  south  as  nearly  as  may  he. 
And  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  observations  of  metecw 
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ogical  and  magnetic  pbeoomenft  in  the  MDthern  mm  will 
lot  be  neslected. 

Ii  vill  be  seen  that  direct  Aotarctic  exploration  will  not 
le  attempted.  No  effort  irill  be  made  to  penetrste  within 
he  ice-barrier,  to  which  these  instructiont  refer  as  to  some 
iue  of  demarcation  aeparating  the  known  from  the  un- 
;abirn.  Nor  would  it  be  euyi  perhspi,  to  asaiga  any  suifi- 
ient  reason  for  the  renewal,  by  a  Kieatific  expedition,  of 
bose  arduous  explorations  in  which  Wilkes,  D'Urville,  and 
especially)  the  younger  Ross,  discovered  all  that  is  known 
bout  the  Antarctic  ice-barrier.     There  was  much,  indeed, 

0  the  results  obtained  by  Ross  to  invite  curiosity  on  the 
ne  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  show  that  the  Antarctic 
egioDS  can  be  penetrated  successfully  in  certain  directfons. 
[  seems  far  from  unlikely  that  other  openings  exist  by 
rhich  the  southern  pole  may  be  approached,  than  that 
rest  bay,  girt  round  by  steep  and  loltr  rocks,  where  Ross 
lade  his  nearest  approach  to  the  southern  magnetic  pole. 
Ve  shall  presently  indicate  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
Lntarctic,  as  well  as  the  Arctic  regions  are  occupied  by  on 
rchipulago,  —  ice-bound,  indeed,  during  the  greater  part 
f  the  year,  but,  nevertheless,  not  sltc^ther  impenetrable 
nring  the  Antarctic  summer.  Yet  there  is  little  to  en- 
ounige  any  attempts  to  explore  this  region  otherwise  than 

1  ships  specially  constructed  to  encounter  its  dangers. 

It  ii  singular  bow  confidently  gec^raphers  have  spoken 
f  the  great  Antarctic  continent,  when  we  remember  that 
nly  an  inconsiderable  extent  of  coast  line  has  even  been 
tea  by  Antarctic  voyagers  in  any  longitudes,  except 
'here  ttoss  made  his  nearest  approach  to  the  South  Pole. 
)er«  is  absolutely  not  a  particle  of  evidence  for  believing 
Itat  tbe  ice-barriers  which  have  been  encountered  —  Sabine 
■and,  Ad^lie  Land,  Victoria  Land,  and  Graham  Land  — 
eloDg  to  one  and  the  same  land  region.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
ertain  that  all  the  mapped  coast  line  is  correct  —  for  it 
inst  not  he  forgotten  that  where  Commodore  Wilkes 
harted  dowu  a  coast  line,  Ross  found  an  open  (or  only 
ie-encnmbered)  sea,  and  laiUd  there. 

Yet  Dr.  Jilek,  in  the  "  Text-Book  of  Oceanography,"  in 
•e  in  the  Imperial  Naval  Academpr  of  Vienna,  writes  thus 
nnfidently  respecting  the  Antarctic  continent :  "  There  is 
ow  no  doubt,  he  says,  "  that  around  the  South  Pole  there 
I  extended  a  great  continent,  mainly  within  tbe  polar 
ircle,  since,  although  we  do  not  know  it  in  its  full  extent, 
et  the  portions  with  which  we  have  become  ac^uunted, 
nd  the  uivestigations  made,  furnish  sufficient  evidence  to 
■fer  the  existence  of  such  with  certainty.  This  southern 
r  Antarctic  continent  advances  farthest  in  a  peninsula 
i  S.  E.  of  the  southern  end  of  America,  reaching  in 
Viaity  Land  almost  to  C2  degrees  south  latitude.  Out^ 
■«r41y  these  lacids  exhibit  a  naked,  rocky,  partly  volcanic 
esert,  with  high  rocks  destitute  of.  vesetation,  always 
nered  with  ice  und  snow,  and  so  surrounded  with  ice  that 

is  difGcalC  or  impossible  to  examine  the  coast  very 
losely." 

A  singular,  and  indeed  fallacions,  argument  has  been 
dvanced  1^  Captain  Maury  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the 
Lntarctic  re^ns  are  occupied  by  a  great  continent.  "It 
KuiB  to  be  B  pbysical  necessity,"  he  argues,  "that  land 
tould  not  be  antipodal  to  land.  ExCept  a  small  portion 
r  South  America  and  Asia,  land  is  always  opposinc  to 
'ater.  Mr.  Gardner  has  called  attention  to  the  tact  that 
oly  one  twenty-seventh  part  of  the  land  is  antipodal  to 
md.  The  belief  is,  that  on  the  polar  side  of  TO  dearees 
orth  we  have  mooUy  water,  not  land.  This  law  of  distii- 
Dtion,  so  ftw  as  it  applies,  is  in  favor  of  land  in  the 
pposite  lone."  Surely  a  weaker  argliment  has  seldom 
een  advanced  on  any  subject  of  scientiHc  speculation. 
bre  is  tbe  syllogism :  We  have  reason  to  believe  (though 
e  are  by  no  means  sure)  that  the  Arctic  regions  are 
;eapied  by  water;  land  b  very  seldom  found  to  be 
[ilipodal  to  land  ;  therefore,  m^ibabljr,  the  Antarctic 
:gions  are  occupied  by  land.  But  it  is  manifest  that, 
part  from  the  weakness  of  the  first  premise,  tbe  second  has 
9  bearing  whatever  on  the  subject  at  issue,  if  Ihe  first  be 
imioed:  for  we  have  no  ol>served  fact  tenduig  to  show 
Ml  waiec  is  very  seldom  antipodal  to  water,  which  would 


he  the  sole  law  to  guide  ns  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
the  regions  antipodal  to  the  supposed  Arctic  water.  On 
the  contrary,  we  know  that  water  u  very  commonly  antip- 
odal to  water.  We  have  dnl^  to  combine  what  is  known 
respecting  the  relative  proportions  of  land  and  water  on  our 
glooe,  wiUi  Mr.  Gardner's  statement  that  twenty-six  out  of 
twenty-seven  parts  of  the  land  are  antipodal  to  water,  to 
see  that  this  must  be  so.     There  are  about  St  millions  of 

Suare  miled  of  land  and  about  116  millions  of  square  miles 
ocean.  No*  about  49  millions  of  square  miles  of  land 
are  antipodal  to  water,  accounting,  therefore,  for  only  49 
millions  out  of  the  146  millions  of  square  miles  of  ocean 
surface  ;  the  remaining  97  millions  of  square  miles  of  ocqan 
are,  therefore,  not  antipodal  to  land,  but  one  half  (any  we 
please)  antipodal  to  the  other  half.  In  fact,  we  have  this 
rather  singular  result,  that  the  ocean  surface  of  the  globe 
can  be  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  parte,  of  which  one 
is  antipodal  to  land,  while  the  other  two  parts  are  antipodal 
to  each  other.  Tliis  obviously  does  not  force  upon  us  the 
conclusion  tliat  an  unknown  region  must  be  land  because  a 
known  region  opposite  to  it  U  oceanic ;  and  still  less  can 
such  a  concluuon  be  insisted  upon  when  the  region  op- 
posite the  unknown  one  is  itself  unknown.' 
(To  bf  ooDtlniwl.) 
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It  is  said  that  Russia  will  soon  appear  ia  the  market  as  bor- 
rower.   The  sum  required  will  be  a  infle  of  twenty-flve  millions. 

A  MKMDBS  of  the  London  Exchange,  who  has  a  habit  of 
winl;ing  every  lime  he  speaks,  has  been  cbriatened  '■  the  eye  stut- 

'  M.  BiCHASD,  the  £1:eneh  painter,  started  fVom  Paris  last 
month  for  Madrid,  as  special  artist  for  the  Graphic;  so  we 
may  expect  some  good  pictures  of  the  evenu  now  occurring  in 
Spain. 

These  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  lung-lost  portrait  uf 
Molifcre,  painted  by  Sehastien  Bourdon,  lias  been  discovered 
among  the  Ingiis  rollection  at  the  museum  of  Monlaaban,  and 
that  it  was  restored  by  the  latter  painter,  who  purchased  it  at  a 
dealer's  sale. 

Ah  extraordinary  accident  lately  occurred  in  Paris.  A  man 
was  walking  quietly  along  smokinff  his  cigar,  behind  a  man  who 
was  hawkinf;  about  a  bundle  of  chose  little  red  balloons  which 
are  the  delight  of  the  rising  generation,  when  a  pnff  of  wind  sud- 
denly drove  the  iodia-rnblMr  bags  against  the  ciKar.  and  all  ex- 
Sloded.  The  poor  smokor  was  suddcnlj'  enveloped  in  a  mass  of 
ame  which  burned  off  his  big  mustache  and  beard,  and  singed 
his  face. 

It  appears  that  the  Japanese  have  come  to  the  determina- 
tion lo  resist  some  of  the  follies  which  afflict  an  over  State  of  civ- 
iliution.  The  last  mail  from  Japan  brought  ibe  intelligence 
that  the  Mikado  has  ordered  actors,  jngglcrs,  and  acrobats  to 
bring  their  performances  lo  a  close  in  the  course  of  Ihiee  years, 
when  they  must  find  some  more  honorable  employment  for  their 
time.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Mikado  will  t>e  able 
to  put  down  the  theatre. 

A  ooOD  but  not  particularly  new  story  relating  to  Lord  Sel- 
bome  has  been  eoing  the  rounds  of  the  Bar.  A  feu  days  ago  a 
favorite  parrot  ojfhia  lordship  made  its  escape  into  a  garden,  and 
perched  itself  on  a  high  trre.  Grcsi  was  the  consternation  of 
tbe  servants  when  Ihry  found  that  they  could  not  induce  the 
truant  bird  to  return.  At  length  the  escape  was  made  known  lo 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  at  once  went  into  tbe  garden  and 
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hiriordihip'i  ihoulder,  and,  looking  turn  in  tbe  face,  Mid  in  iu 
gentlwt  tones, "  Let  qj  pray  I" 

UsiBSOMm  will  hare  a  remarkable  pictore,  "  The  Sign- 
Paintar,"  in  the  forthcoming  Vienna  Exhibition.  An  Engfiah 
writer  gavi :  '^t  is  not  onl;  a  dufSccavrt  of  the  utilt  in  point 
of  Bxqniaite  flnisli  and  fine  color,  but  larger  than  moat  of  his  pic- 
torea,  being  two  feet  high  by  twenty  inches  broad.  The  sabject 
is  an  itinerant  giKn-paintar  of  the  olden  time  in  France  showing 
his  work  to  mice  host  of  a  countrTinn,in  tbe  conrt-jard  of  which 
apparendj  he  has  been  engaged  in  painting  the  signboard,  as 
(h»  forma  the  background  of  the  picture.  The  landlord,  who  it 
a  wondcrfuU;  charactariatic  figure  in  hnge  jack.boots  and  roagh 
lumeapun  coat,  atanda  looking  at  hia  new  signboard,  chewing  a 
•traw,  and  evidently  has  •ome  raiagivinga  aa  to  the  propriety  of 
the  worit,  fi>r  the  arciat  has  replaced  the  plump  and  jolly  Bncchul 
of  his  house  into  a  lean  and  hungry  figure  aatride  upon  a  wine- 
cask.  The  artist  watches  the  £aco  of  hia  patron  with  n  moat  hu- 
moroQB  ezpreaaion  of  chuckling  satisfaction  at  having  his 
rerenge  for  the  quantity  of  bad  wine  he  has  bad  to  drink  while 
at  his  work.  This  cajHtal  subject  Heissonier  has  treated  to  the 
life,  with  infinite  humor  and  a  maater;  of  painting  if  possible 
beyond  anything  he  baa  hitherto  accomplished.  Thepictare, 
while  it  waa  in  progreaB,  was,  we  believe,  leen  by  Mr.  Wallis,  of 
the  French  Galls'j,  who  at  once  agreed  to  pnrchase  it  at  the 
price  named  by  the  painter  —  namely.  100.000  franca  — £4,000 
—  and.  oh  ita  completion,  baa  Jnii  been  aent  over  from  Farie, 
where  a  few  persona  interested  m  the  worka  of  the  famous  painter 
had  the  opportunity  of  leeing  it.  Amongst  these  waji  Mr. 
Botckow,  H.  P.,  who  was  fortunate  in  being  early  in  the  field, 
and  ia  to  be  congratulated  on  the  addi^n  of  this  masterpiece  to 
his  collection." 

Mr.  Crouiwiii  9>iTH  is  very  angry  because  his  lecture  on  the 
Irish  question,  delirercd  in  Toronto  lately,  waa  reported  by  the 
newspapers.  In  a  "  literary  note  "  in  the  February  number  of 
the  Canadian  MonlUg  Eeaitu!,  of  which,  according  to  the  PaU 
Mail  OaxeUe,  he  ia  editor,  the  caae  Is  itatad  as  "  a  qtieitioo  of 
some  importance  to  the  literary  world."  Ht.  Smith,  it  appears, 
on  agreeing  to  lecture,  stipulated  that  his  lecture  ahonld  not  be 
Teporlad,  as  he  "  wished  it  to  appear  in  an  anthentii;  fona  under 
hia  o<rn  auperriaion."  Reporten  were,  oerertheleaa,  present : 
.and  before  bt^inning,  he  explained  "  the  conditions  "  to  them, 
md  "  appealed  to  them  to  reapeci  hia  literary  property."  The 
appeal  was  only  attended  to  by  "  one  of  otir  two  leading  jour- 
naU."  "  The  other  suppressed  the  appeal  and  published  the  lec- 
tore."  The  condoclon  of  that  journal  vindicated  their  proced- 
ore  on  the  ground  that  their  representatiTea  paid  for  their  tickets, 
and  were  entitled  "  to  carry  away  anything  they  could,  and  make 
any  n*e  of  it  ther  chose."  Hr.  Ooldwin  Smith's  reply  to  which 
IS  that  "  legal  right  ia  not  moral  ri^hl,"  and  that  the  offending 
journal  has  violated  the  "law  which  men  of  honor  make  for 
themaelvei."  But  he  is  not  satisfied  with  tbe  eflteu  of  that  law, 
and  prcdicti  that  "  public  lecturing  will  cease,  and  that  thii 
fountain  of  popular  entertainment  and  culture  will  cease  to  Sow  " 
if  "  the  vulgar  lust'of  publicity."  which  ia  rampant  in  the  States, 
and  rapidly  spreading  in  Canada,  he  not  checked.  He  accoaea 
the  reporter^  of  reducing  bis  "  ntterancei  to  a  wash  of  pnohjec- 
tionahle  milk-and-water/'  but  he  says  "  a  &tal  effect  is  being 
-  prodnced  (by  the  arstein)  on  manliness  of  character  and  boldneas 
of  moral  bearing.  Aa  a  remedy,  he  suggeata  that  "  a  notice  in 
•the  advertiaementa  and  on  the  tickets  that  the  right  of  publica- 
tion ia  reserved  should  be  equivalent  to  regritraiion  of  copyright 
In  the  case  of  a  book." 

A  DtlJtOBKEiBLB  little  deformity  has  turned  up  at  Rome. 
According  to  the  Smtt  T^nia,  the  questura  has  jost  discovered 
an  association  of  thieves  in  the  cjty.  organized  and  trained  by  a 
very  clever  old  dwarf.  This  veherabTe  and  afflicted  being,  it 
seems,  had  Enrolled  in  his  troupe  as  many  idle  fellows  in  the  city 
as  he  could  get,  and  sent  Ihem  on  different  miaaions  according 
to  each  one's  ability.  Some  of  them  were  best  qualified  for  the 
committal  of  robberies  from  carls,  others  were  placed  al  the 
railway  station  to  lay  hold  of  portmanieaui,  carpet-bags,  and 
purses ;  others  again  weiQ  spedaUy  cold  ofi'  for  watch  robberies, 
while  to  otheri  was  deputed  the  highly  responsible  business  of 
robberiee  from  shop-windowa.  Tbe  dwarf,  who.  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, seema  to  be  a  most  hoapitahle  creature,  provided  dinners, 
lodgings,  and  other  necessaries  for  hia  empfoy^a  when  they 
returned  without  prey,  and  when  they  returned  laden  with  a 
rich  hooty  nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness  and  liberality 
towards  tnem.  The  prodaels  of  the  sale  of  stolen  olyects  the 
dwarf  reMrved  for  himself,  and  had  thus  surrounded  himself 
with  home  comforts.  In  fact,  his  home  bad  become  a  complete 
haioar,  and  wai  stocked  with  .a  great  variety  of  goods  —  um- 
brellas,'hams,  aauaages,  toys,  lacs,  pieces  of  latin,  <^  linen,  fans. 
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chioa,  overcoats,  shoea,  etc.  AU  this  plunder  was  smied  by  A 
queatnra,  and  the  dwarf,  lonther  with  about  a  scon  al  hi 
agents,  baa  been  locked  up.  It  is  a  tonching  circmnatance  tksi 
he  waa  fond  of  children,  and  among  his  staff  are  kkdc  boyi  m 

ten  years  oli.    The  number  of  hit  pupils  ii  eatiraated  at  ntba 
more  than  one  hnndred.     The  qaeatura   are  in  j 
their  names,  and  other  captures  will  no  doubt  be  « 
snming  Rome  to  be  tbe  seat  of  the  Beast,  it  really  m 
though  the  dwarf  may  be  tbe  veritable  animal,  in  wbicb 
apology  i*  due  to  the  Pope  ttom  Dr.  Cuanning. 

THBsa  seems  to  be  considerable  danger  that  tbe  Japaaw 
Government  maymake  the  miatake  of  loving  the  spirit  of  nfm 
"  not  wisely,  but  too  well."  The  mail  brings,  aa  naaal,  a  ioac 
list  of  new  laws  end  regulations,  some  of  which,  it  is  ktni, 
will  Inlerfers  so  directly  with  the  national  and  rational  hatils  d 
the  people,  that  considerable  uneasiness  has  been  excited  ia  iki 
minds  of  both  foreigners  and  natives  by  their  enactmenL  Pn- 
eminently  among  these  ia  to  be  noted  tbe  order  for  the  ^mHtieB 
of  the  soft  mats  with  which  all  native  houses  are  floored.  Ti 
appreciate  tbe  diatorbing  nature  of  this  commaod,  it  niBst  be  re 
membcred  that  these  mata  serve  the  purposes  of  chain,  taUsl 
and  beds,  and  that  if  they  be  removed  the  people  will  hsn  M 
choose  between  sitting,  eating,  and  sleeping  on  the  ban  lax, 
and  buying  wooden  famitnre.  In  addition  to  which  it  wiUoUit 
honseboil<&rs  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  measnimiMl  ■ 
lieu  of  the  old-ealabliahed  cuatom  of  estimating  the  aiieafania 
by  the  number  of  mats  it  woold  contain.  The  wotnen,  al»,B« 
aa  little  likely  to  liatan  complacently  to  the  conunuld  whieb  \iil 
them  dispenae  with  the  aervioea  of  ^feational  bair-dnom. 
Further,  the  immediate  advantage  which  would  doabtless  olba^ 
'  ange  of  Hie  Y 


e  by  the  exchange  of  Uie  English  for  the 
""  linly  be  marred  by  t'     ' 
1  be  enforced.    The 
t  is  customary  for  native  merchonU 

__j  ,.    -LI-  .1— e  who  might  have 


the  time  at  wlad 


claims,  and 


pay  off  all  aatnaadiat 

it  is  possible  that  aomewho  might  have  betan 
able  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  cteditors  on  the  9ifa  of  Fttn- 
ai7  (the  Japaoeae  New  Year's  Day),  wonld  be  in  dUSctlam 
when  called  opon  to  do  the  aame  on  tbe  1st  of  Jatmaiy.  Tk 
law  prohibitinK  kite-flying  in  tbe  atroets  of  Teddo  and  otfar 
large  citiea  will,  do  doubt,  be  an  unmixed  good  to  ^  but  (ta 
kite-makers,  for  whom,  however,  abandanoe  of  emfdotsM 
might  be  found  in  editing  some  of  the  numeioaa  stn^fm 
which  are  daily  springing  np  like  mushrooms  all  oy«i  the  cDB- 
C17,  or  in  making  hats  to  cover  the  naked  erowiu  of  ib«  bA 
portion  of  the  population  who  have  been  roUied  of  their  ap- 
knota  by  Imperial  order. 


A  WINTEB  FANTASY. 


Tons  veil  ia  thick,  and.  none  would  know 

The  pretty  face  it  quite  obscures  ; 
But  if  you  fool  It  throngh  the  anow, 

Disiruat  those  little  boots  of  your*. 

The  tell-tale  snow,  a  sparkling  moald. 

Says  where  tbey  go  and  wheooe  they  ctmt. 
Lightly  tbey  touch  iU  eariiel  cold. 
And  whn«  they  touch  uiey  sign  your  name. 

Who  run*  may  read  I    On  twinkling  foet 
You  trip^  where  all  may  soon  detect  yon ; 

And  where,  still  rosy-cold,  yon  meet 
The  nested  Loves  —  they  qoite  expect  yenl 

Fbsdcuck  LociK. 


Asthma  I  —  Jontu  Whitcomb't  Remedy .'  —  F''^^^ 
from  a  German  redpe,  obtained  by  die  late  Jonaa  WU 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  aUeviateddil 
disorder  in  his  caae,  when  all  other  appliances  of  B>d>a 
ikitt  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  tfespair.  Ia  no  ^ 
of  purely  atthmatic  character  has  it  failed  to  gire  w" 
diate  relief^  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  cbM 
Joseph  BtrxNETT  It  Co^  Boaton,  PiK^ettn. 

A  Univkksal  BbheD'Y.  —  "  Bmen'i  Bronciial  Tntia' 
for  CoQgha,  Colda,  and  Bronchial  Affectioiu,  ataui  fc«ij 
public  fitTor  and  confidenoe ;  thii  remit  hu  been  m 
oy  a  teat  of  many  fear*. 
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DIMITRl  ROUDINE. 

TITRQDEKIBri',    AITTBOK    Or 
(  IVaiUllUld  (vr  ITBBT  BATUkDAT.) 


Wbbn  Roadine  reached  home  sAer  meeting  LeKbnlelT, 
he  locked  himself  up  in  his  room  and  wrote  two  letters : 
Uie  (irat  to  Volinzoff,  which  tlie  reader  has  alreodj  seen, 
the  otiier  to  Natalie.  Orer  thii  second  letter  he  worked 
■  long  time ;  a  great  deal  oE  it  he  scratched  out  and  altered ; 
ud  when  he  had  copied  it  on  a  sheet  of  hie  best  letter-paper, 
'  he  folded  it  into  aa  nnall  a  compaes  as  posiible,  and  pot  it 
into  his  pocket.  HaTing  finished  this  task,  he  began  to 
walk  ap  and  down  bis  room  with  a  gloomy  expression  on 
hii  face ;  then  he  sat  down  in  a  ctuur  near  the  window, 
resting  his  chin  npon  his  arm,  while  the  rising  tears  quiv- 
ered on  hia  eyelids.  Suddenly,  and  as  if  he  had  just 
formed  a  final  resolution,  he  arose,  buttoned  his  coat  up  to 
hii  neck,  called  his  servant,  and  bade  bim  ask  Daria 
Hichadlovna  whether  she  could  see  him.  Tlie  servant 
came  back  saying  she  was  awaiting  him.  Roudine  fol- 
lowed him.  Daria  received  her  guest  in  her  boudoir,  as 
on  the  day  of  his  first  appearance,  two  months  before.  Bnt 
now  widi  this  difference,  that  she  was  not  alone.  Pan- 
dalewiki,  as  modest,  smug,  and  humble  as  ever,  was  with 
her. 

'  Daria  received  Roudine  graciously,  and  he,  for  his  part, 
greeted  her  with  apparent  composure ;  but  with  the  first 
glance  at  both  of  the  smiling  faces,  any  man  who  knew 
the  world  woald  have  easily  detected  behind  their  polite 
and  friendly  manner  gennine  constraint  and  coldness. 
Itondine  knew  that  Daria  was  offended  at  bim,  and  she 
loapected  that  he  already  knew  bow  she  felt 

PandalewEki's  report  had  angered  her;  it  had  touched 
her  pride.  Roudine,  the  poverty-stricken,  hnmbte-bom, 
unknown  Roudine,  bad  had  the  presumption  to  have  a 
secret  interview  with  her  daughter  —  the  daughter  of  Daria 
Hichaelovna  Lassounski  1 

"Even  grantiag  he's  a  clever  man,  a  genius,"  she  said, 
"  what  difference  does  that  make  ?  According  to  that,  any 
one  might  hope  to  become  my  son-in-law." 

"  For  a  long  time  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes,"  an- 
swered Pandalewski.  "  I  could  not  comprehend  that  he 
did  not  understand  either  bis  position  or  yours." 

Diria   was    very   angry,    and    Natalie    had    to    suffer 

Kie  asked  Rondine  to  sit  down.  He  did  so  at  once,  but 
no  longer  like  the  Rondine  of  old  times,  when  he  was 
afanoA  the  muter  of  tlie  bonw.    H«  did  not  even  dt  down 


like  a  mere  acquuntance  whom  one  is  glad  to  see,  but  like 
a  stranger  who  is  paying  a  call  of  ceremony.  This  was 
merely  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  no  longer  time  is  needed 
to  change  water  into  ice. 

"I  am  come,  Daria  Micbaeloraa,"  began  Roudine,  "to 
thank  you  for  your  hospitality.  I  have  just  received  im- 
portant news  from  my  estate,  and  I  must  leave  to-day." 

Daria  looked  at  Roudine  a^nllvely. 

"  He  has  got  the  start  of  me ;  he  certunly  suspects  some- 
thing," she  thought,  "  and  he  wants  to  dispense  with  any 
embarrassing  explanation.  8o  much  the  better.  Long  live 
the  clever  people  1 " 

"Indeed? "she  said  aloud.  "That  ia  really  very  sad. 
But  if  you  must  ....  1  hope  to  see  you  this  winter  at 
Moscow.     We  shall  be  going  back  soon." 

*'  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  tie  able  to  get  to  Moscow, 
Daria  Micbaelovna ;  but  if  I  find  the  means,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  call  on  you  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Ob,  ho,  my  friend  1  "  said  Pandalewski  to  himself 
"it's  not  very  long  since  you  spoke  like  lord  and  master, 
and  now  you  have  to  express  yourself  in  this  way." 

"  So  the  news  you  have  received  from  your  estate  is  not 
perfectly  satisfactory  7 "  he  asked,  with    his  usual  affec- 

"  No,"  answered  Rondine,  dryly, 

"  A  bad  harvest  perhaps  ?  " 

"No  ...  .  something  else Believe  me,  Daria 

AQchaelovna,"  continued  Rondine,  "I  shall  never  forget 
the  time  I  have  spent  in  your  bouse." 

"  And  for  my  part,  Dimitri  Nicolaitch,   I  shall  always 

recall  our  acquaintance  with  pleasure When  do 

you  leave  ?  " 

"  To-day,  after  dinner." 

"  So  soon?  ....  Well,  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey. 
If  your  business  does  not  detain  you  too  long,  perhaps  we 
may  see  you  again  here." 

"  That  is  hardly  posnble,"  answered  Roudine,  rising. 
"  Excuse  me,"  he  added,  "I  can't  at  once  pay  the  amount 
I  owe  you,  hut  as  soon  as  I  have  reached  my  estate  "  .  .  .  . 

"  Don't  let  us  speak  of  that,  Dimitri  Nicolaitch,"  Daria 

broke  in,  "you  would' pain  me But  what  time  is 

it  ?  "  she  asked. 

Pandalewski  drew  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  little 
enamelled  watch,  and  carefhlly  bending  his  rosy  cheek 
over  his  white,  stiff  collar,  he  said,  — 

"  Thirty-three  minutes  past  two." 

"It  is  time  for  me  to  dress,"  said  Daria.  'Mu  r«inir, 
Dimitri  Nicolajtch." 

This  whole  conversation  between  Daria  and  Rondine 
was  peculiar.  In  the  same  way  actors  rehearse  their  parts, 
and  diplomats  interchange  their  carefully  prepared  phnwei. 
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Boudioa  went  out.  He  now  knew  from  experieact:  bow 
the  worldly  throw  over  people  whom  they  ckd  no  longer 
OM,  or  rather,  how  they  drop  them,  like  old  glovet,  or 
lottery-ticket!  that  fail  to  win. 

He  packed  up  hi«  things  quickly  and  waited  impatiently 
for  the  moment  of  departure.  All  the  people  of  the  house 
were  much  inrprised  when  they  heard  of  his  nidden  plan ; 
even  the  aervanti  looked  at  him  coldly.  The  ingennous 
BaMistoS  could  not  hide  his  grief.  It  wa>  evident  that 
Natalie  BToided  Roudine.  She  even  tried  to  keep  out  of 
hia  ught ;  bat  he  succeeded  in  handing  her  his  letter.  At 
table  Daria  Hicbaolovaa  again  expressed  her  hope  of  see- 
ing Boudine  before  she  left  for  Moscow,  but  he  made  no 
reply.  Pandalewski  talked  more  with  him  than  did  any 
of  the  others,  and  Soudine  more  than  once  felt  a  longing 
to  fitU  on  him  and  slip  his  rosy  cheeks.  Miss  Boncaurt 
often  glanced  at  Roudioe  with  that  very  otrange  and  crafty 
ezpresnon  which  may  be  seen  on  the  face  of  pointers. 

**  Ha,  ha  I "  she  seemed  to  say,  "  bo  that  is  the  way  they 
treat  you  tO'day." 

At  last  six  o'clock  struck,  and  Bondine's  carriage  drove 
np  to  the  door.  He  bade  a  hasty  adieu  to  every  one.  He 
wai  very  ill  at  ease.  He  had  not  expected  to  leave  the 
house  in  this  fashion ;  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were 
tnnied  out  of  it  ....  "  What  baa  happened  ?  why  need 
I  hurry  so  7  Titere  must  be  an  end  to  everything."  Such 
were  the  thoughts  which  kept  running  through  his  head  as 
with  a  forced  smile  he  made  his  bow  to  tbem  all.  He  cast 
one  last  look  at  Natalie,  and  his  heart  was  moved  within 
htm.  Her  eyes  were  fastened  upon  him  with  a  sad, 
reproachful  expressioa, 

He  ran  quickly  down-sturs  and  sprang  into  hia  carriage. 
Basristoff  had  offered  to  accompany  him  aa  far  aa  the  first 
at«tioa,  and  took  his  seat  by  his  side. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  began  Roudine,  aa  soon  aa  the 
carriage  had  rolled  out  of  the  court-yard  into  the  broad 
highway,  bordered  by  pines,  "  do  you  remember  what 
Don  Quixote  said  to  his  squire  as  he  left  the  castle  of  the 
duchess?  'Liberty,  friend  Sancho,  is  one  of  the  choicest 
gills  that  Heaven  hath  bestowed  upon  man.  Happy  is  he 
to  whom  Heaven  hath  ^veu  a  morsel  of  bread  without 
laying  iiim  under  an  obligation  to  any  but  Heaven  itself  I ' 

I   now  ieel   aa  Bon   Quixote   felt   then May  God 

grant,  my  dear  Bassistoff,  that  you  may  never  come  to  feel 
in  this  way  I" 

BassistoS  pressed  Boudine's  hand  warmly,  andbis  honest 
heart  beat  strongly  within  hia  breast.  Until  they  reached 
the  station  Roudine  talked  about  the  dignity  of  men,  of 
the  meaning  of  real  freedom  ;  his  words  were  warm, 
noble,  and  true ;  and  when  they  were  taking  leave  of  one 
another  Baasistoff  could  not  help  falling  on  hia  neck  and 
sobbing.  Roudine  too  shed  a  fbw  tears,  —  but  not  on 
uccoJiit  1,1  k'nving  Baaaistoff.  His  tears  were  those  of 
wounded  seti-lovo. 

Natalie  had  gone  to  her  room  to  read  Roudine'a 
letter. 

*■  Dear  Natalie,"  he  wrote,  "  I  have  decided  to  go  away. 
No  other  course  was  possible.  I  decided  to  go  away  before 
1  woa  openly  ordered  oS'.  My  departure  will  put  an  end 
to  all  misunderstandings,  and  no  one  will  misa  me.  Why 
^ ■(?'!■"■.  then!  ....  All  that  is  true,  yon  will  think, 
but  why  write  to  you  V 
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"  I  am  taking  leave  of  you,  probably  iatvnt,  aad  1 
write  because  it  is  too  tnttcr  for  me  to  think  that  I  sm 
leaving  behind  me  a  worse  reputaUoo  than  I  desem.  I 
do  not  wish  to  justify  myselC  nor  to  accuse  any  (Hie  except 
myself ;  I  only  want  to  explain  my  conduct  ai  much  u 
poadble.  ....  The  events  of  the  last  few  days  were  m 
unexpected,  so  sudden 

"  To-day's  interview  with  you  wiU  always  serve  me  »«  » 
leaaon.  Yes,  you  are  right;  I  thought  I  knew  you,  tml  1 
did  not.  In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  met  a  great  mu; 
women  and  young  girls,  but  in  you  I  found  for  the  Eni 
time  a  really  pure  uid  honest  souL  That  wai  new  to  tat, 
and  I  did  not  appreciate  you.  From  the  first  day  of  cnr 
acquaintance  I  feltymyself  drawn  towards  you;  yon  una 
have  noticed  it.  I  passed  many  hours  with  you,  and  1  did 
not  get  to  know  you;  nay,  I  did  not  aven  try  to  knot 
you  ....  and  yet  I  imagined  that  I  loved  you.  For  tfaii 
error  T  am  now  punished. 

*'  Before  this  I  loved  a  woman  and  was  loved  in  retnro. 
....  My  feeling  for  her  was  complex,  Uke  hers  for  bs. 
Could  it  be  otherwise,  since  hers  was  not  a  simple  nature) 
The  truth  had  not  then  manifested  itself  to  me,  ind  tlw 
day  it  appeared  liefore  me,  I  did  not  recognize  it.  ... . 
Afterwards  1  recognized  it,  but  it  was  too  late.  ....  His 

past  does  not  retam Our  separate  lives  might  hsn 

became  one  —  and  they  are  separated  forever.  Howcu 
I  convince  you  that  I  could  have  loved  you  with  true  kn 
when  I  do  not  even  know  whether  I  am  capoUe  of  Mck 
love? 

"  Nature  has  been  generous  to  me ;  I  know  it,  and  I  viD 
not  assume  airs  of  false  modesty  before  you,  especially  nov, 
in  this  hour,  which  is  one  of  the  bitterest  and  mosthuaul 
iatin^  of  my  life.  ....  Yes,  nature  has  acciwded  w 
much,  but  I  Khali  die  without  making  any  proper  use  of  aj 
gifts  —  without  leaving  a  trace  of  any  good  done  in  mj  life 
here  below. 

"  All  my  riches  will  have  been  wasted  in  vain ;  1  ih»n 
never  reap  the  fruit  of  my  exertions.  I  lack  ....  I  «*»■ 
not  myself  say  exactly  what  it  is  I  lack — but  it  ia  probthli 
that  which  is  indispensable  for  moving  the  heart  oE  me* 
and  winning  tiiat  of  a  woman  ;  and  to  rule  aver  the  intd- 
ligence  alone  Is  'as  uncertain  as  it  ia  futile.  My  fate  ii » 
strange  one,  it  is  almost  ridiculous.  I  should  like  to  gin 
myself  up  absolutely,  without  reserve,  entirely,  and  jetl 
cannot  give  myself  up.     I  shall  end  by  sacrificing  mjaelf 

for  some  folly,  in  which  I  shall  not  believe Heareiu  I 

Thirty-five  years  old,  and  still  preparing  for  action! 

■'  I  have  never  before  spoken  so  frankly  to  any  one  —  tlui 
is  my  confession. 

"  But  enough  about  myself ;  I  want  to  speak  about  jw. 
to  give  you  some  advice.  That  is  all  1  am  good  for.  .... 
You  are  still  young;  but,  however  long  yon  live,  neverW 
to  follow  the  impulse  of  your  heart ;  never  let  yourself  ba 
controlled  by  your  own  reason,  nor  by  tliat  of  others.  Be- 
lieve me,  the  narrower  and  more  monotonous  the  ciide  is 
which  our  life  moves,  the  better  it  is ;  it  ia  not  for  ui » 
seek  new  path*  of  existence,  but  to  try  to  have  all  its 
phasea  accomplished  in  the  ri^t  time.  ■  Happy  he  wlw 
is  young  in  the  time  of  his  youth  I '  But  I  notice  that  (kit 
advice  is  more  suitable  for  me  than  fcv  you. 

"  I  confess,  Natalie,  my  heart  i*  heavy.  I  was  as** 
mistaken  with  rt^ard  to' the  feeling  which  I  inland  is 
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Dwi»  HivhaeloTiiA ;  but  I  »ti\\  hoped  that  1  hid  found 
brief  nfuge  here.  ....  Now  I  moat  go  out  Again  into  tlie 
world. 

"  What  can  replace  for  roe  your  sweet  voice,  your  pre»- 
ttBce,  yonr  attentire,  intelligent  face?  ....  The  fault 
Ii  mine ;  bat  acknowledge  that  &tB  has  aeemed  to  be 
}e*t)ng  with  ns.  Only  a  week  ago  I  hardly  EuRpected  that 
I  loved  yon.  The  other  eveniag  in  the  gordea  I  for  the 
fint  time  heard  from  your  lips  ....  bot  why  recall 
what  you  (aid  then  7  .  .  .  .  And  now  I  am  going  away, 
covered  with  ihame,  humiliated,  after  a  cruel  explanation, 
without  carrying  the  sligbuut  bope.  ....  And  yet  you 

do  not  know  how  guilty  I  am  towards  yon I  am  w 

fcoliably  firank,  lo  incUoed  to  make  a  confidant  of  eveiy 
one Bnt  why   speak  of  that  I     I  am  going  away 

(Boadine  began  to  tell  her  abont  his  visit  to  YolinzoS, 
bnt  after  a  few  momenta  of  reflection  he  tcralched  the 
pauage  out  and  wrote  the  second  postacript  to  the  letter 
to  Volinzofi.) 

"I  only  remain  in  the  world  in  order  to  give  myself  up 
to  other  occapations,  to  oocupations  more  worthy  of  me, 
ai  you  said  this  morning  with  a  cruel  smile.  Alas  I  if  I 
eould  but  give  myself  up  to  them,  if  I  could  but  overcome 
my  indolence  I     No,  I  shall  all  my  life  be  the  incomplete 

being  I  now  am At  the  first  obstacle,  I  shall  crumble 

into  dust.  What  has  pasted  between  ns  proves  that  If  I 
had  at  least  sacrificed  my  love  to  my  futnre  activity,  to  my 
occnpations  ;  but  no,  I  only  hesitated  before  the  respon- 
ability  I  ^oald  have  to  assume,  and  the  certainty  that  I 
was  unworthy  of  yon.  I  do  not  deserve  that  you  should 
leave  your  sphov  for  me.  ....  Besides,  all  that  has 
happened  is  doubtless  for  the  best  This  eiperienoe  will 
leave  me  probably  purer  and  stronger  than  before. 

**!  wish  yon  every  happiness.  Farewell  I  Think  of  me 
MBBeUmes.     I  hope  that  you  will  bear  of  me  yet. 

"  ROUDINK." 

Natalie  let  Roodine's  letter  fall  into  her  hip,  and  sat  for 
a  long  time  motionless,  staring  at  the  floor.  This  letter 
convinced  her  more  clearly  than  all  possible  testimony, 
how  right  she  had  been  in  her  involuntary  cry  on  leaving 
him  tUal  morning,  that  he  did  not  love  her.  But  this  bet 
hreogbt  her  no  consolation.  She  sat  without  moving;  it 
teemed  to  her  as  if  dark,  noiseless  waves  were  closing  over 
her  head  and  she  were  gliding,  cold  and  numb,  to  the  bot- 
tom of  an  abyss.  The  first  disappcuntment  every  one  finds 
bard  to  bear,  bat  it  is  almost  crushing  to  a  candid  soul, 
which  is  unfamiliar  with  exaggeration  and  frivolity,  and 
which  ia  averae  to  deceiving  itself.  Natalie  recalled  her 
childhood,  and  thought  of  the  evening  walks  she  used  to 
take.  She  always  uMid  to  prefer  going  in  the  direction  of 
the  glowing  aanset,  and  she  instinctively  turned  her  eyes 
away  from  the  gloomy  east.  Now  life  stood  dark  before 
her;  she  bad  turned  her  back  on  the  light.  .... 

Tears  stood  in  Natalie's  eye*.  Tears  are  not  always  a 
relief.  They  are  refireshing  when,  long  restrained,  they  at 
last  bnrat  forth  —  at  first,  burning  and  bitter,  then  more 
■bondant  and  readier.  In  this  way  the  dull  pang  of  grief 
L*  nftUHgml  ....  But  there  are  cold  tears,  which  fall 
me  by  one,  as  if  pressed  from  the  heart  by  some  heavy 
tmdea  of  sorrow.  Snch  tears  are  nnconsoling;  they  bring 
Bo  ralia£    Tbey  are  the  teani  ot  despair,  and  only  he  who 
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hM  shed  them  has  been  unhappy.     On  that  day  Nat^ia 
learned  to  know  them. 

Two  houTB  passed.    Natalie  calmed  herself,  arose,  dried 
her  eyes,  and  lit  her  lamp;  then  at  the  flame  she  set  fire 
to  Boudtne's  letter.    When  it  was  wholly  bumed  she 
threw  the  ashes  out  of  the  window.    Then  she  opened  at 
random  a  volume  of  Fouchkine's  poems,  and  read  the  fint 
lines  that  met  her  eyes ;  she  often  consulted  the  book  to 
this  way.    She  came  upon  these  words,  — 
"  Whoevar  has  felt  deeply 
Is  inceasutly  punucd  by  the  [Aaiitom 
Of  day!  imvDcably  panad ; 
for  him  life  has  lost  its  chsnn ; 
He  is  gnawed  by  remorae  tor  the  past" 

She  remained  standing  a  moment;  she  glanced  with  e 
cold  smile  at  her  image  in  the  glass,  bowed  ber  head 
slowly,  and  went  into  the  parlor. 

As  soon  as  Daria  saw  her,  she  asked  her  to  her  bonddr 
and  made  her  sit  down  at  her  side.  She  caressed  her 
cheeks  kindly,  and  gazed  at  her  eyes  attentively,  almoet 
inquisitively.  Daria  was  secretly  perplexed.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  it  occurred  to  ber  that  she  did  not 
understand  her  daughter's  character.  When  she  heaid 
from  Fandalewski  of  her  daughter's  meeting  with  Bondine, 
she  was  less  angry  than  surprised  that  her  sensible  Natalie 
should  have  consented  to  take  such  a  step.  But  when  she 
summoned  her  and  began  to  blame  ber,  not  like  a  woman 
of  society,  but  with  a  very  strident  voice  and  vulgar  man- 
ners, Natalie's  firm  answers  and  resolute  air  confused  and 
almost  intimidated  her.  Koudine's  sndden  and  not  per- 
fectly explicable  departure  removed  a  great  load  fi«m  her 
heart;  bnt  she  had  expected  tears  and  hysterics  .... 
and  Natalie's  outward  calm  consequently  led  her  into  new 
misconceptions. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  began  Daria,  "  how  do  you  feel  to- 
day?" 

Natalie  looked  at  her  mother. 

"He  ia  gone  —  that  gentleman.  Do  you  know  why  he 
left  so  suddenly  ?  " 

"  Mamma,"  answered  Natalie  calmly,  "  I  give  yon  mj 
word  that  if  you  won't  speak  of  him,  you  shall  never  hear 
me  say  a  word  about  him." 

"  You  see  then  how  ill  you  treated  me  ?  " 

Natalie  bowed  her  head,  and  repeated, — 

"  You  »hall  never  hear  me  say  a  word  about  him." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Daria,  smiling,  "I  believe  yoa. 
But  do  you  remember  the  other  day,  how  ....  Well,  we 
won't  speak  of  that.  That's  all  dead  and  buried  and  fo^ 
gotten.  Is  it  not?  Now  I  recognize  yon  once  more.  line 
all  in  confuMon.  Well,  kiss  me,  my  dear,  good  child."  .... 

Natalie  raised  Daria's  hand  to  her  lips,  and  Daria  kissed 
her  daughter's  bowed  head. 

"  Always  listen  to  my  advice,  don't  forget  that  yon  are 
a  Lassonnski  and  my  daughter,  and,"  she  added,  "  yoe 
will  be  happy.     Now  you  can  go," 

Natalie  went  out  in  silence.  Daria  looked  at  hef  and 
thought,  "  She's  just  what  1  used  to  be  —  she  will  let  her* 
self  be  carried  away;  but  she  has  less  enthnsiasm  than  I 
had."  And  Daria  buried  herself  in  thoD^ts  of  the  past 
—  of  a  very  distant  past  Then  she  sent  for  Miss  Bon- 
eourt,  and  eat  conferring  with  her  for  a  long  time,  Aftw 
■he  was  dismissed,  she  summoned  FandalewakL  She  wanted 
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Ufiod  out  the  rekl  reason  of  Roudine's  dep&rture.  It  may 
be  reftdily  understood  that  Puidalewski  utiified  her  com- 
pleteljr.     It  was  in  his  rSU. 

The  next  Aa,j  TolinzoS  and  his  uster  dined  at  Daria'a. 
She  had  always  been  very  kind  to  them,  but  that  day  sha 
receired  them  with  exceptional  warmth.  Natalie  was 
very  melanchol}'.  VolinzoS  treated  her,  however,  with 
■neb  respect,  he  waa  so  modeit  when  he  spoke  to  her,  that 
(he  could  not  help  being  profoundly  grateful  to  him. 

The  day  was  quiet  and  without  incident ;  but  they  all 
felt,  when  they  separated,  that  they  had  fallen  into  the 
old  path,  and  that  ia  a  great  deal. 

Yea,  the  old  life  had  begun  for  all,  except  Natalie. 
When  at  last  she  was  alone,  ahe  dragged  herself  to  her 
bed,  and,  worn  out,  buried  her  head  in  the  pillow. 

Life  seemed  to  her  bo  bitter,  so  hollow ;  she  waa  so 
ashamed  of  herself,  of  her  love  and  her  anSeringa,  that  at 
tliat  moment  ahe  would  probably  have  been  willing  to  die. 
....  Many  sad  days,  many  sleepless  nights,  many  keen 
sofferings  awaited  h^r :  but  she  waa  young ;  her  life  had 
but  just  began,  and  sooner  or  later,  life  with  its  duties 
and  dittractioos  ia  sure  to  get  the  upper  hand.  Whatever 
blow  may  fall  upon  a  human  being,  he  cannot  help  — 
reader,  forgive  the  brutality  of  the  phrase — he  cannot 
help  eating  on  that  day  or  the  next,  and  that  ia  the  first 
conaoladon.     Natalie's  Bufieriuga  were  bitter  \  she  suffered 

for  the  first  time But   neither   the  first  sufferings 

nor  the  first  love  can  be  repeated  —  and  for  that  we  onght 
to  thank  God. 
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BT    BLANCHARD 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  October  of  last  year,  while  we  were 
Ibteninj;  at  the  open  grave  of  Thfophile  GaulJer  to  the 
sharp  vibratioDS  of  the  voice  in  wliich  the  younger  Dumas 
was  recounting  the  claima  of  "the  great  Theo."  upon  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  all  who  valued  letters  and  the  arts, 
and  his  forty  years  of  labors,  that  I  turned  to  Dor^,  and 
thoneht  how  hardly  he  had  been  used  by  critics,  who  had 
thanked  him  for  his  prodigious  capacity  forwork,  by  describ- 
ing him  to  the  world  ai  an  artist  h  ia  mmutt.  I  found  him 
one  day  over  the  fourth  plate  of  his  "  Neophyte,"  the  three, 
already  &r  advanced,  having  been  put  away  because  in 
some  of  die  fine  work  they  did   not  satiafy  his  fastidioui 


He  glanced  up  at  me  from  bis  copper, 
and  said  quiatU*,  answering  my  took  of  surprise,  "  I  have 
the  patience  of^  the  ox,  you  see  —  as  I  have  often  told 

Tea,  it  is  the  patience  of  the  ox,  forever  fed  by  an 
imagination  of  the  moat  fertile  power  and  the  most  ex- 
tncodinary  impulsiveness;  an  imagination  that  has  been 
directed  by  study  in  the  company  of  Daute  and  Milton, 
and  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible :  that  has  revelled  in 
the>ojwtueri>  of  Rabelais  and  the''Contea  DrolaUquea : " 
.ihathas  caught  warmth  from  Don  Quixote  and  from  travels 
in  his  glowing  land  :  and  that  has  travelled  with  the 
Wandering  Jew  and  lived  in  fable  and  legend,  in  history 
and  poeay,  through  more  than  twenty  years  of  working 
days,  lie  unthinking  world  and  the  careless  critic  look 
npon  the  marvellous  accnmnUtion  of  the  poet's  dreams  and 
fancies,  which  he  has  cast  upon  paper  or  wrought  in  color, 
aa  evidence  of  the  fieetnesa  of  his  hand,  and  not  of  his 
valiant,  patient  spirit,  that  dwells  in  art  forever  through 
all  ita  waking  honrs.  The  pa^  to  which  Doi<  has  eiven  a 
wMk's  thongbt,  and  upon  which  be  waa  working  when  Ae 


critic  waa  in  bed,  ia  described  as  another  example«ftlM 
rapidity  —  and  therefore  the  carelesineea — with  whidi 
the  artist  tosses  off  a  poem,  or  embodies  a  legend.  1 
caricaturist  has  had  the  audacitv  to  draw  the  illnaintortf 
Dante  with  pencils  in  both  hands  and  between  the  toci  tf 
both  feet  —  ignorant  of  the  necessity  under  which  a  ferrid 
and  incessantly  creative  imagination,  like  Gnstave  Dnfi, 

1  repeat,  Dor^  cannot  get  out  of  his  art.  He  ia  almost 
incapable  of  relaxation.  While  ron  sit  at  table  with  hia, 
you  note  the  sudden  pauses  in  Uie  conversation,  ia  vluch 
hia  eyes  wander  firom  the  company  to  bis  land  of  dreuu. 
On  the  instant  he  is  away  from  you,  and  hia  face  wean  u 
expression  of  dreamy  sadness,  at  which  a  strainer  will 
start,  but  that  is  familiar  to  hia  friends,  who  humor  liin 
back  to  them  with  a  laugh.  His  Rabeliia,  bis  "  CoDto 
Droiatiqnes,"  and  hia  Don  Quixote  proclaim  thathehst 
humor.  It  is  of  a  grim  kind  often,  in  hia  work,  ai  ibc 
reader  may  see  in  the  splendid  new  edition  of  hia  Rabeliii, 
just  published  hy  Garniers  Brothers.  Bnt  it  ia  boislcrou!, 
free,  and  sometimes  fine  and  delicate;  aa  his  adniir«»eM 
testify  who  rememt>er  his  albums  and  bis  contribution!  w 
the  Journal  pour  Rire.     In  the  new  Rabelais  —  a  nobk 

Sroduction,  n(^  in  die  various  qualities  necessary  to  tbt 
lustrator  of  the  great  rtaUetir  of  the  Middle  Ages— wt 
find,  in  conjunction  with  the  young  work  of  the  arlift 
(1S54)  — rough,  but  brilliant  and  joyous,  laughing  witk 
the  Inoghing  text  —  the  finer  pencilling  and  the  Ticbcr 
brain  of  hia  maturity.  The  two  auperb  volumes,  in  wliitli 
all- that  Dor6  haa  to  say  with  his  pencil  on  Fnn^i 
Rabelais  is  set  out  richly  by  printer  and  liinder,  compn- 
hend  eiamplea  of  the  ranges  of  observation,  the  circles  of 
dreama,  and  the  styles  and  effecta  that  are  to  be  fbuad  a 
his  extraordinary  work  aa  an  illustrator.  Rabelsit  il 
nearer,  in  general  qnality,  to  the  "Contes  DroUtiqaM" 
than  any  of  Dora's  other  works ;  but  it  ia  anperior  to  ikt 
Baluc  interpretations  in  thia,  that  it  contMus  lamplei 
'         '        ieinofPiiil 
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the  artist's  highest  work,  aa  the  ark  in  the  ori^ 
gruel,  in  Paotagniel  defying  the  three  hundr^  giants  i  or 
agun,  Pantagruel'a  entry  into  Paria  ;  or,  in  short  am** 
<H  examples  I  might  cite  from  "  Gargantua."  Ralielaii  sad 
Don  Quixote  I  should  instance  as  the  fields  in  wbkb  tke 
artist  has  delighted  moat,  as  Dante  and  the  Bible  are  ikt 
stores  on  which  the  highest  force  in  him  haa  been  Uviibtf 
expended  —  never  in  haste,  aa  I  am  able  to  testify.  Belim 
the  pencil  approached  either  of  these  labors,  the  aniit'i 
mindliad  travelled  again  and  again  over  the  pages;  liii 
imagination  had  dwelt  upon  every  line,  he  had  talked  u^i 
thought  about  hia  theme  in  his  walks  and  among  hii  iaii' 
mates.  Patiently  and  incessantly  the  work  comiiig  is 
hand — the  work  next  to  be  done  —  is  inveatigaled,  p*^ 
celled  ont,  put  together,  and  puUed  to  pieces.  Ibefs* 
not  the  least  sign  of  haste,  but  there  is  labor  without  istu- 
mission,  which,  to  the  sluggish  worker,  produces  a  qusatit; 
that  proves  haste.  I  have  known  many  artists,  many  fi^ 
of  letter?,  many  scientific  men,  and  many  wondei^woiin) 
in  the  material  world ;  bnt  in  none  of  them  have  I  mcs 
that  capacity  for  continuous  effort,  and  that  impMiU>ilil7 
of  getttn;;  clear  of  the  toil  of  production,  which  Dor^  po^ 
sesses.  He  will  never  escape  the  chaive  of  baste,  becsu* 
he  will  never  slacken  to  the  average  hours  of  prodoclio*  ■ 
Hia  entire  heart  and  being  lie  within  ihe  walla  of  hia  itndia 
it  is  a  place  of  prodigious  proportions.  Bvery  trowRlAil 
of  it  has  come  out  of  his  brain-pan,  and  hia  ardent  uid 
intrepid  spirit  fills  it  to  the  raflere,  and  tum»  to  sccosit 
every  ray  of  light  that  pours  through  his  windows.  T^ 
student  of  Gustave  Dor^  must  understand  hia  thorongbaeN 
and  vehemence  aa  a  creator,  and  be  able  to  count  the  boon 
creations,  before  be  cU 
id,  I  will  ssy,  bi' 
religious  care  to  do  hia  utmost,  even  on  a  tail>piece  toU 
appendix. 

As  his  fellow-traveller  through  the  light  and  ahsdarf 
London  during  two  or  three  seasons,  I  had  many  fni 
opportunities   of   watching    the   manner   in   which   D** 


he  spends  in  giving  shape 


approaches  a  great  suigect    The  idea  of  it  geniibis* 
•lowly  in  his  mind.     We  dwelt  on  London,  and  the  **] 
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GUSTAVE  DORt  AT  WORK. 


in  abich  it  ihonld  b«  gr&aped,  many  moroingB  over  th« 
btckk rut-table;  and  through  the  boura  of  many  excunioDH 
bf  lind  and  water.  Before  any  plan  of  pilgrimage  had 
been  Kttled,  Dorti  had  a  score  of  note  book  b  lull  of  BUg- 
gcstiTe  bits,  and  had  made  a  gittantic  album  full  of  finished 
groups  aod  sceoeB;  while  I  had  filled  quiree  of  paper. 
Ptiit  h  petit  I'oiseau  fait  ton  nid.  We  picked  up  straws, 
leitherg,  pebbles,  ulay,  and  bit  by  bit  made  the  nest.  You 
iracdcT  how  the  BvaliowB  boild  the  solid  uups  they  fis 
Dnder  your  eaves.  These  appear  Ui  have  come  by  encbaoC- 
meal  when  for  the  first  time  you  notice  wings  fluttering 
above  your  windows.  But  the  birds  have  been  at  work 
with  every  peep  of  day — have  never  panted  nor  slack- 
uwd. 

It  is  b  the  Uor6  Gallery,  however,  rather  than  in  the 
illostrated  works  —  marvellous  as  these  are—  of  the  artist, 
that  his  untiring  power  is  most  strikingly  manifested  ;  at 
the  ume  time  it  is  here  that  he  has  been  most  grievottsly 
misuaderstood.  Half  the  critics  have  begun  by  expressing 
tbeir  astonishment  at  the  rapidity  of  the  painter;  and  then 
tbey  have  ^one  on  to  remark  that  it  is  a  pity  he  does  not 
pve  more  lime  to  his  pictures.  This  shows  marks  of  haste; 
uuU  is  crude,  thin,  and  in  parts  scarcely  half  developed ; 
the  other  is  a  mere  sketch.  But  here  is  the  product  of 
twenty  years :  for  in  all  his  life  Dor^  has  covered  only 
fifty-three  canvases  I 

No  wonder  that  men  stand  astonished,  confounded  by 
^s  prodigious  labors  gathered  under  the  fire  of  one  man  s 
gsnius  into  a  (xnllery,  and  filling  it.  No  wonder,  agsin, 
(bat  these  should  come  into  the  gallery  jealous,  carping, 
poor  artists  turned  critics,  crying  "Rubbish  1  "  A  writer 
ID  no  less  a  journal  than  the  j4fA«nauni  observed,  as  the 
retail  of  his  visit,  speaking  of  the  "Neophyte"  —  "This 

Cire  .will  stand  M.  Dor^  in  Eood  stead ;  the  rest  is  trash." 
n  this  writer  turned  to  me  portrait  of  Rossini  sfler 
death:  — 

Ai  to  the  rancb  bepraised  p«(  viorttm  portrait  of  Rossini,  wi 
amfoi  to  sickening  al  it.  One  does  not  slap  one's  breast  over 
the  body  of  one's  dead  friend,  then  paint  bis  likeness,  and  show 
it  Tor  a  shilling.  Inuverent  of  the  dignity  of  death,  if  one  did 
n  deeply  sin  against  lore,  it  would  be  in  n  very  diSerent  way 
ftom  this  —  not  bj  propping  the  poor  corpse  on  pillows,  neatly 
Mrting  its  hair,  ordering  in  hands,  potting  a  crucifix  above  tliB 
Uccly-bealiDtt  heart,  closing  the  eyes,  and  punting  i(,  not  w«ll, 
with  all  sentimental  accessories.  Had  the  painter's  arc  carried 
u  bejond  this  travesty  of  sorrow,  an  old  master's  example 
might  hiTB  been  pleaded,  hoc  the  things  differ  not  less  in  heart 
■ban  in  pathos.  'The  master  wbo  did  a  thing  not  onlike  in  sub- 
JM  10  this  was  a  master,  and  did  not  display  his  work  with  the 
sdrsntara  of  an  "exhibition  light."  This  is  one  of  those 
diings  wbich  they  do  not  do  belter  in  France  than  in  England. 


That  it  has  been  much  "  bepraised  "  seemed  to  turn  what 
ipare  allowance  of  milk  of  human  kindness  the  critic  might 
iwry  with  him,  at  once.  The  delicacy  with  which  the 
great  artist  dwelt  on  the  snbject,  and  shrank  from  the 
eitubition  of  it,  is  known  to  all  who  have  had  the  slightest 
perional  contact  with  bim.  It  is  the  unenviable  privilege 
rfcoane  natures  to  wound  ail  those  who  are  of  finer  metat 
whom  they  touch.  -The  reader  is  besought  to  dwell  on  the 
■ttanisliing  lowness  of  the  following  sentence :  "  One 
does  not  slap  one's  breast  over  the  bod^  of  one's  dead 
friend,  then  paint  his  likeness,  and  show  it  for  a  shilling." 
The  charge  implied  in  this  is  unjustifiable,  because  it  is 
one  that  the  individual  who  ivill  feel  it  most  acutely,  must 
disdun  Id  answer.  Among  gentlemen  there  could  not 
possibly  tie  two  opinions  as  to  its  taste;. among  men  of 
lieart  there  coald  not  possibly  be  two  opinions  as  to  the 
nnwarranlable  nature  of  the  imputation. 

Mark  agiun  the  clodhopper  hand,  when  the  description 
IS  intended  to  be  strong.  "Neatly  parting"  the  hair  of 
Bofsiail  The  ignorance  implied  in  thu  passage  is  con- 
demnation enough.  "  Ordering  its  bands,  putting  a  crucifix 
opoD  the  lately- beating  heart  1 "  Has  the  writer  yet  to 
learn  that  the  crucifix  is  put  apon  even  lately-boating 
heart,  and  that  the  seemly  disposition  of  the  hands  is  the 
attitude  with  which  all  who  have  stood  in  chambers  of 
death,  to  the  country  where  Rotsini  died,  are  familiar? 


t  the  disposition  of  the  body  of  the  emperor  in 
Ic  the  other  day,  exactly  that  of  Kossini?    The 


The  people  who  know  Dora's  gallant  U&; 
his  sensitive,  delicate,  highly-wrought  mind;  and  his  pas- 
sionate love  of  Rossini's  art  ^of  which  DoH  is  to  brilliant 
a  connoisseur  and  so  accomplished  an  executant)  will  dia- 
miss  the  clownish  condemnation  agaioat  which  I  have  felt 
bound  as  an  Englishman  to  protest. 

It  would  seem  that  on  a  certain  morning,  the  Athtnteum, 
on  the  lookout  for  an  anatomist  in  matters  artistic,  fell  in 
with  a  slaughterman. 

The  Satwday  Revirvi  is  in  advantageotiB  contrast  to  the 
Athetiteum  in  its  attitude  towards  Doii.  In  the  Stuiew 
the  many  sides  of  the  besl^-knowp  artist  of  our  epoch  are 
considered.  "  Gustave  Dord  stands  just  now  aa  the  most 
startling  art-phenomenon  in  Europe  ;  his  zenius  at  each  . 
turn  changes,  like  colors  in  a  kaleidoscope,  into  something 
new  and  unexpected." 

Surely  this  is  truer  than  the  statement  that,  the  "  Neo- 
phyte "  apart,  the  Dor^  Uallerr  is  trash  —  or  wa»  when  the 
critic  visited  it.  In  the  one  instance  there  is  prejudice, 
coarsenessoffeelin?,  jaundice;  in the-otherthereisaliber^ 
outlook  upon  the  whole  of  the  art-life  of  a  man  of  geniiu. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  Dot6  as  a  worker  have  been 
provoked  by  a  pictorial  summary  of  the  events  of  last  sea- 
son, in  which  he  is  represented  as  one  of  our  distinguished 
visici^s,  armed  with  pencils  and  brushes  at  all  points.  He 
is  painting,  drawing,  and  sketching  (I  wonder  he  is  not 
eating  and  drinking  also)  at  the  same  moment.  The  cari- 
caturist's level  of  criticism  is  about  as  true  and  just  aa  that 
of  the  Athenavm  critic. 

Let  the  reader  now  contemplate  the  last  and  greatest 
effort  of  the  poelr^rtist's  power,  —  "  Christ  Leaving  the 
PrBlorium." 

The  canvas  is  thirty  feet  by  twenty.  In  regard  to  exe- 
cution it  is  a  marvellous  lour  dt  force:  and  the  depth  and 
pathos  of  the  conception  are  extraordinary.  The  beholder- 
11  &irly  startled  and  bewildered  by  the  prodigious  tumidt 
that  encompasses  the  sublime  central  figure,  which  com- 
mands an  awful  quiet  round  about  it  —  a  quiet  that  im- 
presses  like  the  agonizing  stillness  which  is  ihe  centre  of  a 
cyclone.  The  reality  of  the  prodigious  host  that  heros  the 
Saviour  round  about  after  judgment,  and  bis  distance  from 
the  briital  soldiers,  who  guard  Him  and  lead  the  way,  are 
efiects  which  only  eenius  of  the  highest  order  could  con- 
ceive. The  stages  oy  which  the  fervid  dream  grew  to  this 
mighty  thing  —  the  child  of  one  brain,  formed  by  one  pair 
of  never-resting  hands  —  return  vividly  to  me  while  J  ait 
wonderinz  —  who  have  looked  upon  the  canvas  hundred! 
of  times,  during  the  slow  process  of  years  which  has  covered 
it ;  and  which  has  filled  every  square  fbot  of  it  with  the 
heat  and  glow  of  life,  and  sublimated  the  whole  with  the 
sacred  tragedy  that  is  the  centre  and  impulse  of  it.  The 
patient  drawing  of  groups ;  the  days  and  nights  spent  in 
endeavors  to  realize  the  dream  of  the  One  Presence  amid 
the  multitude ;  the  painting  and  repainting ;  the  atudlea  of 
impulse  to  be  impressed  upon  each  of  the  crowd  of  men  and 
women  i  and  the  exact  poise  of  light  and  shade  —  were  ao- 
complished  with  a  fervor  that  burned  thronsh  every  diffi- 
culty, and  swept  away  every  hindrance.  Haste  I  1,  who 
remember  this  most  solemn  sum  of  work,  in  nearly  all  its 
particulars,  and  used  to  speculate  so  often  and  ansionsljr 
on  the  fate  of  the  great  canvas,  while  th«  Germans  wer« 
throwing  shells  into  Paris ;  who  watched  the  ever-heighten-, 
ing  excitement  with  which,  after  the  war  ended,  and  the 
picture  bad  been  disinterred,  the  toil  was  resumed  and 
carried  triumphantly  to  an  end ;  who  have  seen  the  right- 
.eous  thought  which  has  preceded  the  fold  of  coarse  gar- 
ment, and^the  articulation  of  every  limb;  and  lived  in  tha 
excitement  which  filled  the  last  days  the  canvas  was  to 
remain  under  the  artist's  hand  —  still  wonder  more  than  any 
outsider  at  the  vast  expenditure  of  power  that  is  spread 
before  mc.  Aye,  in  this,  the  bands  answered  to  the  brain- 
pan of  the  poet  with  "  the  patience  of  the  pz."  They  ware 
trained  upon  the  "  Neophyte,"  and  upon  tiie  "  Triumph   of 
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ChrUtisnitj"  —  to  this  crowning  eflbrt,  in  which  ma/  be 
awn  trace*  of  the  Byzantine  achtwl,  of  Raffaelle,  of  stud}', 
la  ihort,  of  thu  great  atylei  of  ifae  pa»t —  but  in  which  the 
genioa  of  Dord  ^inea  with  a  lustre  all  ita  own. 

The  iUealUl  and  tlie  realist  are  before  us.  While  the 
turbuleDt  host  appears  to  move  upon  the  ipectator,  and  the 
ear  almoK  strains  to  catch  the  deep  murmun  of  the  pos- 
donata  mob,  the  sublime  motive  of  tiie  whole  fills  the  mind 
with  awe.  There  may  be  many  opinions  on  the  means  and 
methods  by  which  the  thrilling  effect  is  produced ;  but  there 
can  be  only  one  aa  to  the  extroonjinar}'  force  of  it  upon  the 
mind.  It  compels  an  emotion  divpur  tlian  any  which 
painter  has  produced  in  our  time.  The  daring  of  the  gifted 
man  who  prodnced  it  compels  the  spectator's  respect,  in 
these  days,  when  so  many  artists  are  content  to  dwell  in 
prettinesi  forever  —  to  follow  the  fashion  of  tha  da^,  and 
to  execute  to  order  witli  the  obedience  of  the  sign  painter. 

By  heroic  work  from  dawn  to  dusk,  through  the  bovish 
years  most  lads  give  at  least  somewhat  to  pleasure,  the  long 
path  has  been  travelled  to  tliis  gallery,  it  has  been  more 
than  a  journey  round  the  world.  The  tentative  work  acat- 
tered  by  the  way  ii  prodigious,  but  a  pure  thirst  for  the 
highest  fame  has  been  the  unfailing  incentive. 

As  in  illustration  Dord  has  been  schooling  himself 
through  many  yean'  study  of  Rabelais,  Dante,  and  Cer- 
Tantea  to  Shakuepeare,  which  is  to  be  presently  his  magnum 
optu :  to  in  painting  he  has  been  gallantly  fighting  his  way 
per  ardua  ad  alta.  Nevkr  in  Hastk,  BUT  always  AT 
WOBK  —  sbould  be  upon  llie  shield  of  my  ilinstriouB  and 
gallant  friend. 


PROBLEMS  OF  CIVILIZATION.i 
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CiriLizATiOM,  for  out  present  purpose,  means  the  in- 
ar«ase  of  the  means  and  appliances  ot  life  —  material,  in- 
tellectual, social  —  which  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the 
progress  of  science,  and  the  conseciuent  growing  facilities 
of  communication  of  all  kinds,  have  placed,  and  are  placing, 
more  and  more  within  the  reach  of  men  and  women  in  our 
time.  With  reference  to  this  civilization,  I  should  wi»h  to 
consider,  so  far  as  the  limits  of  these  addresses  will  allow, 
how  far  it  has  improved  this  nation  ;  what  are  its  short- 
oomings ;  by  what  influences  these  may  be  set  right. 

The  test  of  improvement  which  I  recognize  is,  the  rela- 
tions of  persons,  and  of  classes  of  pcntoos,  to  each  other. 
Are  these  better  or  worse  ?  Have  llie  family  relations  been 
strengthened 'f  Do  parents  and  children,  husbands  and 
wives,  friends,  connections,  understiind,  respect,  love  each 
olher  better?  Or  again,  have  relations  outside  the  family 
been  strengthened  V  Are  thu  various  clashes  of  the  commu- 
nity on  better  terms  ?  Do  masters  and  servant?,  enipLoyerg 
and  employed,  rich  and  poor,  buyers  and  sellers,  look  niore 
kindly  upon  and  deal  more  upriglitly  with  each  other  than 
they  used  to  do  ?  The  opinions  of  one  man  on  such  sub- 
jects will  of  course  be  inffuenced  by  his  education,  and  the 
standpoint  from  which  ho  looks ;  but  they  may  at  any  rate 
help  you  to  check  your  own.  'I'he  subject,  however,  must 
still  b«  narrowed,  so  that  I  may  not  be  straying  about  over 
the  whole  world,  and  indulging  in  speculations,  which  may 
be  tempting,  but  can  scarcely  bo  proGiable.  I  propose 
therefore  to  conSne  myself  to  our  own  country.  These 
islands,  besides  being  our  own  native  land,  and  therefore 
more  dear  to  us  than  all  the  rest  of  the  glot*e,  are  undoubt- 
edly the  battle-field  upon  which  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing "  problems  of  civilization  "  will  liave  to  be  worked  out. 
There  are  of  these  more  than  enough  to  occupy  us  for,  not 
two,  but  a  hundred  nights.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
again  to  make  a  selection  amons;st  lliem,  and  your  rules 
•upply  a  silting  machinery  for  this  purpose.  We  may  set 
aside  at  once  then  all  those  problems  which  have  become 
mixed  up  with  party  politics.     The  loss  will  not  be  great ; 


for  the  deepest  and  most  human  qaeations  —  tbossvluil 
afiect  us  more  as  men  and  Ennlighmen,  than  as  Tones  v 
Whigs,  Radicals  or  Conservatives  —  have  not  jet  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  front  benches.  Of  those  which  lemais 
we  may  also  pass  by  the  various  speculations  as  to  lonii 
of  government,  and  proposals  for  remodeUing  oar  inslilo- 
tions,  which  have  been  propounded  of  late  with  man  or 
less  noise  and  ability.  The  more  violent  of  tbua  bsie 
elicited  no  response  from  the  nation.  The  moderate  ona 
—  which  have  for  their  aim  in  one  way  or  another  to  mptr- 
■ede  party  government,  to  make  tlie  best  bruns  of  the  as- 
tion  availablB  for  the  permanent  administration  of  ila  afisin, 
and  to  avoid  by  some  readjustment  of  details  the  necesn^ 
of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  English  hoatt- 
holders  to  everything  which  is  done  in  relation  to  pablie 
business  by  their  nominal  rulers  —  might  be  conadend  to 
flavor  of  politics,  and  are  scarcely  fit  subjects  lor  treatmcBt 
belbre  a  general  audience. 

And  so  at  last,  by  the  process  of  exhaustion,  we  appnttd 
those  "problems  ot  cirilua^on  "  upon  which  I  propoie  to 
sp«ak  to  you.  Our  process  of  Ejection  has  reduced  n, 
you  will  see,  to  those  which  are  the  most  common  j  abon 
some  of  which  every  person  in  this  room  must  have  beea 
thinking  in  the  past  year,  and  will  have  to  think  s^sio  sad 
again  in  this  and  future  yearf,  if  they  mean  to  do  ihor 
duty  as  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen.  They  may  be 
classed  generically  as  "  social  problems,  and  are,  to  nj 
mind  at  least,  of  more  vital  importance  than  all  other*. 
For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  society  has  for  certun  purposes 
become  all-powerful,  and  there  i*  no  fear  amongst  w  <i 
changes  which  will  put  in  hazard  law  and  order,  lift  tti 
property,  yet  ho  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  denythH 
most  ofthe  old  bonds  which  held  communities  of  mea  to- 
gether are  giving  way,  in  England  as  elsewhere  ;  or,  m 
Dr.  Newman  puts  it  in  his  last  book,  that "  Alterations  oTi 
serious  kind  are  taking  place  in  the  structure  of  societj.' 
This  fact  must  be  looked  bravely  and  squarely  in  the  Isk- 
The  only  safety  for  society  lies  in  turning  plenty  of  lij^ 
on  to  the  processes  by  which  these  structural  alteratiog* 
arc  being  wrought  out.  Social  forces,  like  the  fbnei  tf 
nature,  are  terrible  to  those  who  will  not  study  and  wAa- 
stand  them ;  but  he  who  will  mav  make  the  lightning  any 
Mb  messanes,  and  the  sun  psint  nis  pictures. 

Accepting,  then,  as  undoubtedly  true,  the  statement  ikU 
disintegration  is  the  danger  of  civilization,  and  that  iti 
various  processes  afe  more  active  than  ever  before  in  ov 
modern  English  society,  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  canscs 
which  have  produced  this  state  of  things.  I  believe  ihU 
any  person  entering  on  this  inquiry  in  earnest  will  Sni 
himself  confronted  at  a  very  early  period  with  the  fact  d 
the  astounding  increase  of  wealth  in  the  country  within  the 
last  few  years.  Ue  will  have  to  make  up  his  mind  sbott 
the  bearing  of  tliis  fact,  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  will  U 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  our  social  problemi 
have  thvir  root  here-  The  rapid  accumulation  of  material 
wealth  is  one  great  disintegrant,  one  cause  of  the  seriou 
alterations  in  the  structure  of  modem  society.  I«t  us  finl 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  bare  facts.  These  were  brought  Mil 
vividly  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Christmas  speech  at  Livo^ 
pool,  which  has  drawn  upon  him  so  many,  and  such  alarmed 
criticisms,  from  our  daily  and  weekly  instructors.  "  It  maj 
surprise  you  to  hear,"  said  the  Premier,  "  but  I  believe  il 
to  be  true,  that  more  wealth  has  in  this  little  island  of  oon 
been  accumulated  since  the  commencement  of  the  preaent 
century  —  that  is,  within  the  lifetime  of  many  who  are  stiD 
amongst  us  —  than  in  all  the  preceding  ages,  say  from  the 
time  of  Julius  Cesar.  And  again,  at  least  as  much  wealth 
in  the  lust  twenty  as  in  the  preceding  fifty  years.  If  *e 
ask  where  is  this  to  end,  when  is  this  marvellous  ptogros 
to  be  arrested,  when  will  this  great  flood-tide  bezio  to  ebb' 
I  for  one  know  not.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  Uiat  we  are 
even  near  high  water."  The  "leaps  and  bounds  "of  om 
material  progress,  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  refers,  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  reporU  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  lHlt- 
The  people  of  the^e  islands,  according  to  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue  and  his  "  Registrai^ General,"  "  Accountant  aad 
Controller  General,"  and  other  returning  officers,  imported 
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Ibr  tbeir  cODUiiiiption  between  the  lit  ot  January  and  Slit 
<rf  December,  1873,  £)ftS,376,740  worth  of  Toreign  and  co- 
lontal  mercfaandiie,  being  an  advance  ornenrly  twenty-three 
milliona  on  the  prerioiu  year  (£330,764,339),  and  of  more 
than  HSty  milliODi  on  the  year  18T0.  During  the  same 
twelvo  montha  our  ezporta  of  British  and  Iriih  produce 
wnouoted  to  £2fiS,S6 1,000,  ifaowing  an  increiu^  of  thirtj- 
two  milliona  over  thoM  of  ISil,  and  of  fifry-Rve  millions 
over  thoni  of  1870.  This  ig  of  course  only  one  item, 
though  the  largest,  in  the  wealth  nrodituinK  and  accumitUt- 
ing  power*  ol  the  country.  8o  far  from  these  being  lilcely 
to  decrease,  it  would  s^m  to  be  much  more  probable  thit 
the  rate  will  increaae  at  least  aa  rapidly  as  boretofore,  in 
■pite  of  the  labor  war  which  is  raging  so  bitterly  amongst 
na.  Jn  the  past  year,  by  the  adoption  of 
OBr  iron-working  district',  hand  .putldliof 

■operaeded,  and  the  producing  power  of  t .. 

than  doubled,  while  thonsanda  of  workmen  will  be  left  free 
for  other  occupations.  What  Danks'  puddling  furnace  Is 
doing  for  the  iron-masUr,  other  inventors  are  doing  for 
Other  iodustriea.  If  the  pait  twenty  years  have  been  enua! 
to  the  previous  fifty,  antl  the  two  together  (as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone calculates)  equal  to  the  1,800  years  sbce  Julius 
Casar,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  next  ten  years  will  in 
their  turn  equal  the  past  twenty. 

lliis  marvellous  piling;  up  of  wealth  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  afford  us  English  b  subject  for  unlimited  sell' 
COmi>lacency.  It  aci'ounts,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  wont 
to  think,  for  the  jealousy  and  dblike  with  which  foreigners 
r^ard  us.  It  doa  indicate,  doubtless,  great  prosperity  — 
of  a  kind;  wealth  well  made  and  well  spent  neing,  in  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith's  words, "  ai  pure  as  the  rill  that  runs  from 
tbe  monntuiO'side  "  —  an  unmixed  blpfsing  to  men,  socie- 
tien,  nations.  Bat  then  it  must  be  "  well  made  "  and  "  well 
^tent,"  and  one  or  two  considerations  occur  at  to  thii. 

It  is  now  just  thirty  years  a^o  since  Mr.  Carlvlo  startled 
thoee  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  them  by  the 
opening  sentences  of  his  "  Past  and  Present."  ■*  'Phis  suc- 
ceMful  industry  of  England,  with  its  plethoric  wealth,  has 
as  yet  made  nobody  nch  ;  it  is  an  enchanted  wealth,  and 
belongs  as  yet  to  nobody.  Which  of  us  has  it  enriched  ? 
We  can  spend  thousands  where  we  once  spent  hundreds ; 
bat  can  purchase  nothing  good  with  them.  In  poor  and 
rich,  instead  of  noble  thrift  and  plenty,  there  is  idle  luxury 
alternating  with  mean  scarcity  and  inability.  We  have 
•umptuous  garnitures  for  our  lives,  but  have  forgotten  to 
live  in  the  middle  of  them.  It  is  an  enchanted  wosith,  no 
man  of  us  can  touch  it.  The  class  of  men  who  feel  that 
tbej*  are  truly  better  off  by  means  of  it,  let  them  give  np 
tbeir  name." 

Have  thirty  intervening  vears,  during  which  oar  ma- 
terial progress  has  been  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  pic- 
tured, improved  the  state  of  things  which  Mr.  Cnrlyle  was 
then  denouncioK  in  the  tones  of  an  old  Jewish  prophet  ? 
Can  we  honestly  answer  "  Yes,"  with  any  confidence  ? 
Improvement  in  many  directions  all  will  admit,  particularly 
that  central  and  all-important  fact,  behind  which  we  may 
look  for  all  good  in  the  end  —  the  wakening  up  of  the  na- 
tional conscience.  But  the  connection  of  this  with  our  ma- 
terial progress  is  by  no  means  clear,  and  in  the  region  of 
wealth,  in  the  methods  of  getting  and  spending,  I  i(uestion 
whether  we  are  not  in  most  respects  worse  off  than  onr 
fiohera ;  whether  Enjiland  did  not,  comparatively  speaking, 
role  Iter  wealth  in  their  time,  and  is  not  ruled  by  it  now. 

Take  the  first  test,  the  relations  between  employers  and 
omployed.  Has  the  immensely  increased  production,  the 
reanit  of  their  ioint  work,  improved  these  t  The  indus- 
trial war  which  has  broken  out  afresh,  and  with  increased 
bitterness,  in  England,  is  the  answer.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  old  small-master  system  waa  still  strong  in  many  trades ; 
tbt9«  waa  not  a  single  amalgamated  trades  lociety  in  ex- 
istence ;  the  employer  often  worked  with  his  men  —  gen- 
erally  had  some  personal  knowledge  of  them.  Now,  in 
almost  every  trade  the  large  shops  have  swallowed  the 
•mall;  I  be  big  manufacturers  have  shouldered  tho  small 
men  oat  of  the  markets.  Uhe  workmen  are  organized  in 
pvat  indualrial  amuea,  while  the  individual  scarcely  knows 


his  employer  by  sight ;  acknowledges  no  relationship  be- 
tween them,  except  that  which  is  discharged  weekly  at  the 
hole  in  the  pay-omce,  throagb  which  the  w^ea  are  thrust 
by  a  clerk. 

But  apart  from  the  labor  question  (to  which  I  shall  have 
to  return  again),  are  there,  in  the  various  walks  of  Ufb, 
more  human  beings  who  look  with  confidence  and  pleasure 
on  the  possessors  of  wealth  Itecause  of  their  possessions  ? 
Are  there  more  upon  whom  they  look  with  confidence  and 
pleasure?  If  not,  the  wealth  still  continue*  enchanted. 
It  i«  not  performing  the  one  usefjl  function  in  the  world 
ibr  which  it  waa  intended..  And  here  again  the  (acts  of 
our  daily  lives  form  a  sad  comment  on  their  increasing 
luxury  and  sumptuousness.  Domestic  service,  which 
should  be,  and  undoubtedly  at  one  lime  was,  an  inherit- 
ance, a  valued  relationship  handed  down  through  genera- 
condition  as  now.  As  wealth  increases,  the  number  of  ser- 
vants is  multiplied,  and  their  wages  rise ;  but  no  money  can 
buy  willing  and  faithful  service,  which  is  now  as  rare  as  it 
is  precious.  In  London,  at  any  rate,  an  evil  kind  of  trades 
unionism  exists  amongst  servants,  which  not  only  en- 
deavors to  exact  the  maximum  of  wage  for  the  minimum 
of  work,  but  dues  not  discountenance  cmtoms  which  carry 
awkward  names  in  police  courts.  Matter  and  man,  mud 
and  mi-tress,  live  indeed  together,  but  have  no  common 
life,  and  would  seem  to  be  rather  awaiting  sullenly  the 
time  when  some  new  arrangement  will  free  both  sidea  from 
an  irksome  yoke. 

Outside  toe  household  the  same  loosening  of  bonds,  or 


integration,  ii 


appai 


irent  on  all  sides.    The  phrase  "  Fen- 


The  phr 
dalism  or  busineis,*^  which  hat  almost  pttsseu  in 
erb  in  the  South  of  England,  the  movements  as  to  game 
and  tenant  ri|:ht,  show  how  the  process  is  working  in  the 
upper  regions  of  country  life;  wldle  the  Agricultural  La- 
borers' Union  tells  the  same  tale  below. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  recognize  the  truth  of  what  I  haw 
been  saying,  and  wilt  be  able  to  fill  up  the  picture  from 
your  own  experience,  even  though  we  may  diner  aa  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  rapid  ao- 
cumulation  of  wealth  in  tho  last  half-century. 

Another  set  of  problems  are  caused  by  the  three  factor* 
of  onr  modern  civilization,  which  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  persons,  even  more  serious  than  those  already  no- 
ticed. The  chief  of  this  group  is  the  tendency  of  our  pop~ 
elation  to  accumulate  in  great  cities.  I  do  not  propose  to 
attempt  an  accurate  estiiiiato  of  the  displacement  which  It 
thus  going  on,  but  roughly  speaking,  more  than  thre« 
fourths  of  our  people  are  now  tTwellers  in  townn,  or  nearly 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  countij. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  from  the  most  trustworthy  returns, 
that  there  baa  been  for  some  years  no  increase  at  all  in  the 
rural  population  of  Uiese  islands,  notwithstanding  the  large 
excess  of  nearly  300,000  a  year  of  births  over  dcailif .  Unr 
towns  are  thus  growing,  not  only  by  their  natural  increase, 
but  by  Ibe  absorption  of  the  whole  surplus  of  the  agricultu- 
ral districts.  Put  side  by  side  with  this  fact. tho  returns  of 
the  Hegi'trar- General,  wLicb,  at  a  general  rule,  prove  (hat 
the  death-rate  varies  according  to  the  density  of  the  popo- 
lation;  remember,  too,  that  in  the  second  generation  at 
any  rate,  the  dwellers  in  towns  deteriorate  unmistakably  Id 
size,  health,  and  vigor  —  snd  you  will  admit  that  there  it 
serious  cause  for  apprehension  here.  It  is  perfi-ctly  trua 
that  money  is  made  in  towns,  not  in  the  country  ;  but  this  i* 
a  price  which  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  even  tor  the  take  of 
keeping  England  therichestcountry  m  tbeworld.  "Thera 
are  two  imjiorlant  things,"  says  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
writers  1  on  the  subject,  "  which  money  cannot  buy  —  a 
sound  mind  and  a  sound  boily  —  without  which,  and  com- 
pared to  which,  all  riches  and  all  luxury  are  worse  than 
aseleit.  Therefore,  not  only  Christian  morality  but  com- 
mon senae  saya,  ■  Give  as  freedom  for  body  and  mind  — 
airr  space,  life  for  both  ;  perith  wealth,  manufactures,  com- 
mercuil  greatness,  the  instant  they  interfttre  with  the*«. 
Give  ua  wealth,  but  i«t  it  be  wealth  tn  the  old  full  aensa  ol 
the  word  —  wealth  meaning   the  aubstanee  of  weal;  Drt 
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gluttonf  and  enerTftting  luxury  —  degradati 

But  w  UiB  "  progreM  of  ciTilizatioa  "  drawi  more  kud 
more  of  onr  people  to  the  gre«t  centrei  of  population,  k> 
when  it  hat  got  them  there  It  teemi  inevitably  to  divide 
them  more  aud  mors  into  separate  eommanities.  The  rich 
and  poor  are  further  apart  than  ever.  The  larger  a  city 
grovrs,  the  mora  sharply  the  line  is  drawn.  The  new  quar- 
ters are  occupied  exclusively  by  the  rich,  the  ground  being 
too  valuable  to  waste  on  any  but  those  who  can  pay  heavy 
ground-reala.  To  these  quarter*  migrate,  graoually  but 
surely,  the  employers  of  labor,  merchanu,  profesBional  men, 
who  used  to  live  in  the  old  quarters  side  by  side  with  the 
poorer  claasei.  At  last,  as  in  the  East-end  of  London, 
thera  are  great  diatricta  in  which  the  only  residents  left 
above  the  rank  of  petty-  tradesmen,  are  the  parson,  and  an 
occasional  doctor.  T^eir  rich  are  the  publicans,  marine 
store  dealers,  and  pawnbrokers,  who  thj-ive  too  suVely  in 
inch  neighborhoods. 

This  migration  brings  about  inevitably  the  state  of  things 
which  the  clergy,  school  masters,  city  minsiDnaries,  have 
been  describing  so  vividly  of  late  years,  in  Bethnal  Green 
and  other  £asl-end  diatricts.  The  life  in  them  is  utterly 
unnatural.  Pauperism,  mendicancy,  drunkenness,  thrive, 
while  all  manliness  and  womanlineis  dwindles  and  pines. 
The  main  object  of  the  men  who  are  left  as  a  forlorn  hope 
in  a  wetl-ni^b  hopeless  struggle,  is  to  get  hold  of  the  chil- 
dren 1  to  train  them  in  their  schools  to  regard  with  fear  and 
loathing  the  practices  and  habits  which  form  the  staple  of 
the  life  of  their  homes  ;  and,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, to  send  ihem  clean  away  from  the  place  (^  their  birth, 
and  the  associations  of  their  childhood. 

Again,  it  is  in  these  neighborhoods  that  the  class  of 
"  roughs  "  is  reared  and  brought  to  perfection,  which  is  be- 
coming a  serious  menace  to  order  in  many  large  towns. 
The  records  of  the  Home  Office  and  of  Scotland  Yard  are 
•carcoly  needed  to  support  the  conclusion,  which  the  most 
casual  observer  may  gather  from  glancing  at  the  police  re- 
ports iu  the  daily  papers,  that  this  class  is  growing  in  num- 
oers  and  unniliness,  and  that  its  treatment  must  before  long 
form  one  of  the  seriuus  "problems  of  civil  uation." 

I  think  I  have  now  sua  quite  enough  for  my  purpose  on 
this  part  of  our  subject.  I  am  quite  aware  that  to  many 
of  you,  indeed  to  all  who  have  given  serious  attention  to 
social  questions,  all  this  is  quit«  familiar.  But  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  tellins  you  new  things,  or  to  put  old  things 
in  any  startling  light.  I  simply  wish  to  put  before  you 
plainly,  and  without  exaggeration,  a  sufficient  number  of 
well-known  and  admitted  facts  to  indicate  to  you  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  maintain,  first,  that  the  most  marked 
tendency  of  our  modem  civilization  is  disintegration  —  a 
loosening  of  the  old  bonds  of  society ;  and  secondly,  al- 
though many  causes  have  helped  to  bring  about  this  state 
of  things,  some  of  which,  such  as  the  great  advance  of  sci- 
ence, go  perhaps  deeper,  yet  that  the  great  disintegratoi 
has  been  our  material  progress ;  this  unprecedented  in- 
crease of  wealth,  not  in  the  high  and  true,  but  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  the  word  —  exciting  a  feverish  hnste  to  be  rich, 
and  bwering  the  morality  of  all  engaged  in  the  pursait ; 
and  that  that  increase  in  this  half-century,  during  which  it 
has  equalled  that  of  the  previous  1800  yenrs,  instead  of 
knitting  together,  has  divided  families,  divided  households, 
divided  classes,  and  therefore  must  have  weakened  instead 
of  strengthening  the  nation. 

If  this  be  so,  then  the  first  question  which  the  student  of 
the  "problems  of  civilization  "  la  bound  to  ask  is.  Why? 
Mo  dnc  seriously  denies  that  the  abundance  of  those  things 
which  we  can  see,  and  taste,  and  handle,  whit.'h  we  use  to 
satisfy  our  hungers  of  different  kinds,  ought  to  be  a  blessing 
—  as  pure  a  blessing  (to  use  again  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith's 
words)  as  "  the  rill  which  runs  from  the  mountain-side." 
What  binders,  then  ?  We  English  have  to  aoawer  the 
question  aomehow  at  our  neril.  tliches  hare  been  the  sub- 
ject of  relieious  and  philoao[)hic  denunciation  ever  since 
the  world   Mgui;  antl  societies   and  nations  have  found 


tbem  troublesome  enough  to  deal  with  in  many  pvis  of 
the  world.  But  never  befbre,  that  I  know  oC  was  the  jinib- 
lem  placed  so  sharply  befbre  any  time  aa  befbre  this  tims; 
and  of  all  nations,  oars  is  that  one  which  is  in  most  jeo^ 
ardy  if  it  cannot  find  the  true  answer.  To  getcommaadif 
our  riches  instead  of  letting  them  get  the  command  oE  us,  ii 
in  short  the  great  task  which  is  set  ns,  and  will  bring  ifas 
solution  of  moat  other  problems  with  it-  "  GetUng  sai 
spending  we  lay  waste  oar  powers,"  sayi  the  poet,  bntas 
we  can't  help  ourselves  in  this  matter,  aa  we  most  periort* 
get  and  apend,  how  are  we  to  do  it  so  aa  not  to  lay  wule 
but  to  economize  our  powers,  and  to  make  both  get^ng  sad 
spending  a  strength  instead  of  a  weakness  ? 

It  ia,  ^  course,  a  truism  to  say,  that  wealth,  to  be  a  Ueis- 
ing,  must  be  well  got  and  well  spent  But  tntisna  will 
ol\en  bear  looking  into  with  prom;  and  in  our  [hcsoI 
inquiry  we  must  l>e  content  to  start  from  this  one,  and 
to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  how  far  our  ricbea  an  "vdl 
gotten"  or  "well  spent." 

They  are  gotten,  as  we  all  know,  by  the  industry  cf  os 
people  in  producing  and  exchanging  the  jiroduets  i^  tbeit 
labor ;  in  other  words,  in  manufacturing  and  trading.  And 
here  one  may  at  once  note  that  if  our  people  had  not  at  soass 
time  worked  harder,  and  traded  more  honestly,  than  olim 
people,  we  should  not  be  in  the  position  which  we  still  oe- 
cupv.  No  doubt  geography  and  geoto^  count  for  a  good 
deal.  If  we  had  not  been  bom  in  an  Maad  ;  if  we  ba^iMt 
been  free  from  foreign  invasion  for  many  generational  if  *■ 
had  not  had  iron  and  coal  in  abundance,  the  task  wooU 
have  been  much  more  severe.  But  tlieae  advantages  akns 
would  not  have  enabled  na  to  do  what  we  have  done,  if 
they  had  not  bad  hard  work  and  upright  tradinz  —  hard* 
work  and  more  upright  trading  than  could  be  found  eha- 
where — behind  them.  They  will  disappear,  slowly,  p«r- 
hapa,  but  surely,  when  they  have  them  no  longer. 

fa  there  any  sign,  then,  that  they  are  failing  us?  I  *w 
I  could  answer  "  No  "  unhesitatingly.  Of  work  I  shall  h»w 
to  say  Bomethins  hereafter.  Uf  our  trade  I  have  ahead; 
said  something,  but  must  here,  without  pretending  to  vxa- 
rate  estimates  or  measurements,  or  prying  curionsly  tnioili 
usages,  aak  you  to  look  for  a  moment  at  one  or  two  notw- 
oua  fscU  which  lie  on  the  aurface.  Our  cotton  trade  is  tns 
greatest  of  our  industries  ;  we  still  weave  and  distriUrts 
over  the  world  more  fabrics  of  cotton  than  all  other  natioai 
put  together.  The  material  well-being  of  England  de- 
pends perhaps  mor^  upon  the  texture  and  durability  of  otf 
cloths  and  Meeting's  tnao  upon  any  other  branch  of  cc» 
merce.  And,  this  being  ao,  we  have  allowed  a  large  in* 
to  grow  up  side  by  aide  with  it.  the  main,  if  not  the  sus 
object  of  which  is,  to  adulterate  these  cotton  fabrics  « 
ours  —  to  introduce  foreign  materials  into  our  goods,  «ki™ 
deceive  as  to  their  texture,  and  injure  their  durability.  I 
would  gladly  be  convinced  of  my  mistake  if  I  am  in  *""■ 
but  1  have  asked  many  cotton-spinners,  both  masters  isv 
workpeople,  to  explain  to  me  the  use  and  meanioe  of  "u'' 
ing;  "  what  it  effects  for  the  gooda  ihey  produce  ao  dil>- 
gently ;  how  it  adda,  not  to  their  selling,  but  to  their  *e*^ 
value,  and  the  answers  have  landed  me  sorrowfully  enoom 
in  the  above  conclusion.  They  have  shown  me  also  that  IM 
"  sixer's  "  trade  has  been  growing  more  rapidly  than  eTcr 
of  late  years-  The  wealth  which  comes  out  of  "  si»ed"M«- 
ton,  or  any  such  product,  cannot  be  said,  I  think,  to  b«  "■ 
any  sense  "  well  gotten." 

I  will  take  one  other  instance  from  the  other  end  of  our 
empire.  The  great  main-stay  of  our  Indian  revenue  ii  ^ 
government  monopoly  of  opium.  This  drug  England  in**- 
ufoctures  and  sells  to  the  Chinese  people  chiefly,  with  u* 
full  knowledge  that  it  is  the  cause  of  untold  misery  W  ''■* 
purchasers,  and  against  the  strenuous  and  oft-repealed  pK^ 
tests  of  the  government  of  that  country.  Does  it  st"*" 
you  that  the  wealth  which  comes  from  opium  can  be  *^ 
gotten  wealth,  or  that  tbi«  U  the  kind  of  example  whia 
Uie  richest  nation  in  the  world  should  be  setting  to  h^ 
sister  naUons,  who  are  toiling  after  her  up  tbe  great  trsn 
ladder? 

I  fear  that  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Emerson  dn* 
some  years  back  from  the  state  of  trade  on  the  othtt  w* 
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of  tha  Atlantic,  Apply  here  with  at  lenst  equal  tbrce.  "  I 
cODteat  myseir,"  he  says,  "-nith  the  fact  that  the  ceneral 
■jstem  of  our  trade  (apart  from  the  blacker  traits,  which,  I 
hope,  are  exceptiona,  denounced  and  unshared  by,  all  repu- 
table men)  is  a  syBtem  of  aelfishneas ;  ia  not  dictated  by  the 
high  aantiments  of  human  nature  ;  is  not  measured  by  the 
exact  law  of  reciprocity,  much  less  by  the  sentiments  of 
love  aad  heroism ;  but  is  a  system  of  distrust,  of  conceal- 
ment, of  superior  keenness,  not  of  Biving  but  of  taking  ad- 
vantt^c.  It  19  Qot  nhat  a  man  dolights  to  uclock  to  a 
noble  friend,  which  he  meditates  on  with  joy  and  sell-ap. 

CTal  in  his  hour  of  love  and  aspiration  ;  but  rather  what 
Lhen  puts  out  of  sight,  only  showing  the  brilliant  result, 
and  atoning  for  the  manner  of  acquiring  by  the  manner  of 
speadingit.  1  do  Dot  charge  the  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer. The  sins  of  our  trade  belong  to  no  class,  to  no  indi- 
Tidual  ;  one  plucks,  one  distributes,  one  eats  ;  everybody 
partakes,  everybody  confesses  —  with  cap  and  knee  volun- 
teers his  confession —  yet  none  feels  himself  accountable. 
He  did  not  create  the  abuse  ;  he  cannot  alter  it.  What  is 
be?  An  obscure  private  person  who  must  get  his  brend. 
That  is  the  vice  —  that  no  one  feels  himself  called  upon  to 
act  for  man,  but  only  as  a  fraction  of  a  man.  It  happens, 
therefore,  that  all  such  ingenuous  souls  as  fuel  within  tbem- 
Klves  the  irrepressible  strivings  of  a  noble  aim,  who  by  the 
law  of  their  natures  must  act  simply,  find  these  ways  of 
tiade  unfit  lor  them,  and  they  come  forth  from  it.  Such 
cases  are  becoming  more  numerous  every  year."  One  is 
gtad  to  hear  that  this  is  so  in  America,  it  must  come  to 
Be  so  in  England ;  for  until  it  is  so,  the  national  conscience 
*ill  not  be  touched ;  until  the  national  conscience  is  touched 
the  abuses  will  not  be  relbnned  ;  our  wealth  will  remain 
ill-gotten.  As  yet  I  fear  there  are  more  and  more  of  our 
"  ingenuous  souls  "  rushing  into  these  w.tys  every  year,  with 
their  eyes  shut,  impelled  by  the  modern  gad-fly  of  haste  to 
make  money.  On  the  oUier  hand,  happily,  we  are  not 
without  signs  that  an  awakening  of  the  national  conscience 
i^nst  the  trade  gospel  is  going  on,  at  least  amongst  the 
peat  masses  of  our  wealth  produceru.  I  shall  have  to  speak 
of  this  in  connection  with  the  labor  question.  Meantime, 
■e  must  look  for  a  few  moments  at  thu  other  branch  of  the 
present  inquiry.  Do  we,  then  atone  for  our  manner  of  ac- 
quiring riches  by  our  manner  of  expending  them  ?  Are  we 
gettiDg  better  or  worse  in  this  matter  ? 

Take  first  the  great  masses  of  our  people.  It  is  perhaps 
bardly  fair  for  a  nation  which  has  till  within  the  last  three 
^Mrs  given  them  no  voice  in  legislation  —  which,  in  ledslat- 
ui>,  in  education,  in  administration,  has  followed  the  law  of 
laasafaire ;  and,  in  theory  and  practice,  has  treated  men's 
labor  as  a  commodity  to  l>e  bought  in  the  cheapest  market 
with  ai  Uttle  danger  or  compunction  as  bales  of  cotton  or 
■U'ksofcorn  (ignoring  steadily  the  fact  that  laborers  have 
mill,  and  passions,  and  consciences,  which  bales  of  cotton 
mil  sacks  of  corn  have  not)  — to  expect  wise  forethought  or 
Dobte  thrift  from  its  poor.  Instead  of  finding  matter  for 
blsme  in  their  thriftiessnesa,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  wonder 
at,  and  be  thankful  for,  the  amounts,  which  the  returns  of 
the  registrar  of  Industrial  and  Friendly  societies,  of  the 
saving  banks,  and  of  the  trades  unions,  pifove  to  have  been 
set  aside  out  of  their  wages.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot 
honestly  acquit  them  of  thriftless ness  in  the  face  of  nolori- 
ons  ficts.  The  great  strike  in  South  Wales  shows  how  few, 
even  amongst  highly  paid  workmen,  are  more  than  a  week 
w  two  before  the  world.  And  if  they  do  not  save,  neither 
<H>tbey  spend  wisely.  1  am  not  sure  that  statistics  which 
yon  may  have  seen,  showine  that  the  amount  per  head  spent 
by  the  poor  in  articles  of  clothing  and  furniture  has  been 
I  'lecreasing  in  the  last  few  years,  can  be  relied  on.  At  any 
fate,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  trustwortliy  evidence 
00  this  point.  But  there  are  the  excise  returns  whid) 
ran  be  relied  on,  and  these  show,  that  in  the  past  year  the 
"nwunt  of  home-made  spirits  retained  for  consumption  as 
Mvcrages  only  (and  which  must  have  been  consumed 
ouffly  by  ihem)  exceeded  that  of  1871  by  more  than  two 
mllions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  reached  the  astounding 
tojM  Of  nineteen  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  noto- 
I      "OM  that,  in  England  at  least,  even  our  very  poor  will  buy 
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nothing  but  the  finest  wheaten  bread,  and  reject  Anstralian 
meat.  These  may  be  proofs  of  prosperity,  as  is  often  ureed, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  nrgue  the  point.  All  I  say  is,  mat 
they  are  not  proofs  of  wisdom.  No  one  will  call  this  wise 
spending.  But  if  the  income  of  our  wages-earning  classes 
cannot  be  said  to  be  well  spent,  how  stands  the  case  with 
those  classes  who  should  be  an  example  to  them?  We 
have  no  concern  now  with  that  part  of  the  national  income 
which  goes  in  sustaining  and  developing  industrial  enter- 
prise. Often  the  investment  may  indeed  be  questioned 
from  a  national  point  of  view,  as  where  great  districts  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  double  and  quadruple  their  mills, 
and  multiply  their  shafts  and  furnaces,  without  an  apparent 
thought  of  the  health  of  the  population,  or  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  which  they  are  destroying  by  polluting  the  air 
and  the  water.  But  of  the  balance,  of  our  superfluous  in- 
come, what  can  be  said  7  What  do  we  do  with  it  ?  No 
one  can  travel  in  these  islands  without  noticing  one  chief 
use  to  which  it  ia  being  put  just  at  presenL  Like  the  rich 
man  in  Scripture,  every  one  of  us  is  pulling  down  his  barns 
and  building  greater.  We  can't  live  in  houses  whiih 
served  our  fathers.  If  this  expenditure  were  more  on  pub- 
lic ediSces  than  on  private  dwellings  —  on  churches,  town 
halls,  colleges,  galleries,  museums  — one  could  look  on  it 
without  misgivings ;  but  in  their  private  dwellings  classes, 
like  men,  may  be  overboused.  When  every  man  who 
makes  his  fortune  must  have  a  barrack  to  live  in  as  big  as 
that  of  a  great  noble,  one  is  driven  to  think  of  what  it  en- 
tails—  of  the  multiplication  of  wants,  and  the  armies  of 
people  required  to  minister  to  them  —  of  the  enervating  at- 
mosphere of  great  houses,  and  the  effect  on  those  who  are 
bred  in  them.  An  inquiry  intotiiu  antecedents  of  the 
occupants  of  our  workhouses  would  bring  out  some  startling 
revelations  as  to  the  proportion  of  paupers  recruited  &om 
the  ranks  of  domestic  service  in  great  houses. 

Let  us  admit,  however,  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid 
of  surperfluous  wealth  must  be  a  very  serious  one ;  and  that 
those  who  have  to  solve  it  are  to  a  great  extent  the  slaves 
of  custom,  and  have  almost  no  voice  in  the  matter.  A  rich 
man  of  genius  may  sometimes  strike  out  a  new  method, 
such  as  the  Bglintoun  tournament,  which  some  of  you  may 
remember;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  must  run  in  grooves, 
which   are  always  wearing  themselves  deeper. 

A  busy  professional  friend  of  mine  had  lodgings  some 
years  ago  in  the  West-end  of  London,  opposite  the  house 
of  a  lady  of  high  fashion.  While  thus  housed  a  niece  from 
the  country  wasentrusted  to  him,  a  bright  girl  of  fifteen,  who 
required  a<lvice  from  London  physicians.  He  was  absent 
all  day  himself,  and  had  no  one  to  take  charge  of  her.  AU 
he  could  do  was  to  provideher  with  a  pood  supply  of  books, 
and  to  suggest  that  she  might  var^  her  occupation,  and 
add  to  htr  knowledge,  by  observing  the  afternoon  ar- 
rangements of  their  opposite  neighbor.  He  returned  home 
in  the  evening  with  some  misgivings,  but  found  his  Uttle 
niece  very  bright  and  cheerful.  He  asked  her  how  she 
had  enjoyed  herself.  "  Oh,  very  much  indeed,"  she  an- 
swered, for  she  had  been  watching  all  the  afternoon  the 
callers  on  the  great  lady  opposite.  **  And  what  have  you 
learnt?"  was  the  next  question.  "Well,  uncle,  I  have 
learnt  how  many  men  it  takes  to  get  a  lady  out  of  her 
carriage  up  to  the  drawing-room.  It  takes  just  five  men ; 
and,  now  I  really  understand  it,  I  don't  see  how  it  could  bo 
done  with  one  less."  One  should  be  thankful  that  some 
amusement  may  be  got  out  of  what  those  who  suffer  under 
it  must  find  such  a  grievous  infiiction. 

■  One  other  illustration  of  this  part  of  our  subject  will  be 
sufficient.  A  curious  ceremony  is  repeated  at  intervals 
during  the  London  season,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  the  kind  yet  invented.  On 
a  given  afternoon  some  twenty  splendid  equipages  belong- 
ing to  members  of  the  Four-in-hand  Club  muster  in  Hyde 
I^k.  The  coaches  are  built  on  the  model  of  the  old  Tally- 
ho's  and  Quicksilvers  of  forty  years  a^o,  and  therefore  en- 
tirely answer  the  purpose  of  being  quite  useless  except  for 
show.  Each  of  them  cost  perhaps  £500,  and  to  each  are 
harnessed  four  magnificent  horses,  worth  at  least  another 
£1,000.    Upon  these  wait  two  grooms  in  faultless  breeches, 
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top-boota,  and  coati,  neither  of  whom  stantb  tber«  under 
from  £S0  to  £lOO  a.  ye«r.  When  Uiey  are  alt  muttered 
the]'  ftart  with  much  •olemnit}',  and  Mien  no  littU  dilS- 
enltj,  aad  proceed  at  a  very  modtn^te  pac«,  not,  I  imagine, 
without  Bcrious  interruption  to  the  oniinarr  bu-ineii  traffic, 
to  Greenwich,  where  —  ihey  dine  —  that  li  all.  I  am  not 
wvin",  remember,  that  there  is  anything  moraily  wrong  in 
■11  tbis.  I  only  quote  these  ai  iome  of  many  methods  of 
ingenious  and  uielets  ex|«<idlture. 

But  do  not  lot  it  be  suppowd  that  I  am  taking  instances 
from  one  class  only,  or  tliat  I  think  any  special  blamu  at- 
taches to  that  dasa.  llie  grooves  run,  and  grow  deep«r 
and  deeper,  wherever  property  accumulatea  in  matseg. 
Look  at  ourcity  companies,  the  lieira  of  tbuold  guilds.  An 
enormous  proportiort  of  their  fnnds,  as  we  all  know,  goes  in 
feasting  with  no  object  whatever.  "Hiq  best  memlMri  of 
these  companies  deplore  Ibe  fact.  Many  of  the  eompanies 
(at  least  in  London)  are  makinir  efforts  to  guC  oat  of  tiin  old 
groove,  are  for  instance  trying  to  establish  ichoolg  of  tni'h- 
nical  education  in  their  particular  trades.  The  extrume 
difEculty  which  they  experience  in  this  laufjable  effort  only 
proves  how  deep  the  groovei  of  expenditure  are  in  an  old 
country  and  a  complicated  ciTillzalion.  The  same  remark 
applie*  to  our  nol>le)t  iustituttons;  for  instance,  to  tho 
nniversity  to  which  I  have  tlio  honor  to  belong.  It  is  com- 
monly rumored  that  the  camniiision  now  inquiring  into 
its  revenues  will  report  that  ibry  amount  to  upirnnis  of 
£400,000  annually.  But  tlio  number  of  studunti  educated 
there  does  not  on  an  average  of  years  reach  1,300,  and 
almost  all  of  these  must  expend,  in  addition,  lar^  turns  of 
their  own,  in  order  to  avul  tljeinsclves  of  the  education  of- 
fered by  the  university.  All  tlie  best  minds  of  Oxford  are 
dissatisfied,  and  intent  on  Ibe  problem  of  how  to  use  their 
revenut;s  in  the  moat  effectual  way  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  nation.  But  here,  too,  custom  is  fearfully  alrong,  and 
thu  ancient  grooves  very  deep. 

But  wliy  netKl  we  travel  awny  from  home  in  this  matter, 
my  friunds  ?  Which  of  us  is  not  the  slave  of  custom  in  his 
own  household  ?  Who  docs  not  ^pend  the  greater  part  of 
bis  income  for  conformity  7  Let  him  who  can  answer  "  1," 
cait  tbe  first  stone  at  our  millionaires,  our  corporations,  our 
oniversities.  "When  riches  increase,  they  are  .increased 
that  eat  them ;  and  what  comfort  hath  a  man  oF  ihcm,  save 
tlie  beholding  of  them  witli  his  eyes  ?  "  was  said  2,000  yean 
ftgo,  and  will  be  true  3,000  years  hence. 

It  has  olten  struck  me  tliat  Emc[>on's  wonderful  contract 
of  the  maker  and  tbe  inheritor  of  riches,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  communities  as  to  individuals.  I  make  no  npol- 
Ogy  for  quoting  it  at  length,  as  I  know  not  how  I  could  sum 
up  lliB  ToMei  to  vividly  or  su  Eerael/. 

"  Consider  further  the  difl\jrence  between  tbe  first  and 
•econU  owner  of  property.  Every  species  of  property  is 
preyed  on  hj  its  own  enemies,  as  iron  by  rust,  timber  by 
rot,  cloth  by  moths,  provisions  by  mouKl,  putridity,  or  ver- 
min ;  money  by  thieves,  an  orchard  by  insects,  a  planted 
field  by  weeds  and  tbe  inroad  ol' cattle,  a  slock  of  cattle  by 
hunger,  a  road  by  rain  and  frost,  a  bridge  by  freshets.  And 
whoever  takes  any  of  these  things  into  his  possession,  takes 
the  charge  of  defending  Ibeoi  from  tbis  troop  of  cnsmies,  or 
of  keeping  them  in  repair.  A  man  who  supplies  his  own 
want,  who  builds  a  rait  or  a  boat  to  go  a-^?hing,  finds  it 
easy  to  caulk  it,  or  put  In  a  thole-pin,  or  mend  the  rudder 
What  he  gets  only  as  fast  as  he  wants  for  his  own  end!<, 
does  not  embarrass  him,  or  take  away  his  sleep  wirh  looking 
after.  But  when  he  comes  to  give  all  tlic  g^rods  he  has 
year  after  year  collected,  in  one  estate  to  his  son  —  bouse, 
orchard,  ploughed  land,  callb,  brid);cs,  hardware,  wooden- 
ware,  carpet*,  cloths,  provisions,  books,  money  —  and  can- 
flOt  give  him  the  skill  and  experience  which  made  or  col- 
lected these,  and  the  methoil  and  place  they  have  In  his 
own' life,  the  son  finds  his  hands  full  —  not  to  use  these 
things,  but  to  look  after  thi^m,  and  defend  tbcro  from  tlicir 
natural  enemies.  To  him  they  are  not  means,  but  maaters. 
Their eoumiet  will  not  remit;  rust,  mould,  vermin,  ntin, 
■nn,  freshet,  fire,  all  seize  iheir  own,  till  him  with  vexniion, 
and  he  is  converted  I'roin  ihe  owner  into  a  watchman  or  a 
VBIch-dog  to  tbis  magaxino  of  old  aad  new  chattels.    What 


achanget  Instead  of  the  masterly  nmdJiiiQMir,  and  if 
of  power,  and  fertility  of  reaoarce  id  himself;  instesd  ri 
those  strong  and  learned  hands,  thoM  piercing  ma>\  lemrvti 
eyes,  that  supple  body,  and  that  mighty  and  prevMiliw 
heart,  which  tJie  father  had,  whom  natore  loved  and  feara^ 
whom  snow  and  rain,  water  and  land,  and  beast  and  h^ 
seemed  all  to  know  and  to  serve,  we  hare  now  A  panj,  pn- 
tect«d  person,  guarded  by  walla  and  cnrtains,  stoves  aal 
down-beds,  coauies  and  men-serrants  and  women  sartaa^ 
and  who,  bred  to  depend  on  alt  these,  is  mado  anxioa  fay 
all  that  cndancers  those  possessions,  and  is  finved  to  sp«al 
so  much  time  in  guarding  them,  that  he  has  tjaite  IoAd^ 
of  their  original  use,  namely,  to  help  him  to  hu  rnda,  to  tW 
praspcution  of  his  love,  to  (he  helping  of  his  friend,  to  lb* 
warship  of  his  Uod,  to  the  enlsrgementof  his  knowledg^ta 
the  serving  of  fais  country,  to  the  indulgence  of  fata  mx&- 
ment;  andhe  is  now  what  is  called  a  rich  man  —  d» 
menial  and  runner  of  his  riches." 

And  what,  then,  is  the  remedy  for  all  this  ?  No  on^  I 
hope,  who  owns  onr  name,  is  gtnng  to  sit  down  qatetly  ia 
die  belief  thnt  the  English  race  is  for  the  fntnre  to  live  as 
as  the  menial  and  runner  of  tbe  vast  riches  it  has  accoM*- 
laie<l.  One  suggestion  occurs  at  once.  "  O  rich  vaa'i 
son,"  says  another  American  poet  — 

"  O  rich  man's  ion,  there  is  a  toil 

Wbich  with  all  othen  lerd  stands : 
Large  charity  can  never  soil. 
But  only  whiten  soft  white  handa. 
This  is  tho  best  crop  from  thy  lands  — 
A  hcritajie,  it  seems  lo  m^ 
Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  (ee. 

"O  poor  I 
'rhcn 

In  only  heing  rich  and  great : 
Toil  only  makes  the  son)  to  shine. 
And  Bukei  rest  fragrant  and  benign." 

Large  charity!  Well,  but  does  not  the  won]  duti^ 
stink  in  our  nostrils  ?  Have  not  all  our  beat  social  rvfar» 
ers  been  preaching  for  years -^  have  they  not  proved  b 
demonstration  —  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  oar  lavid 
expenditure  in  our  vaunted  charities  has  been  mischievoaa 
fusiering  the  evils  it  was  meant  to  cur«.  until  we  have  com 
to  doubt  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  the  na- 
tion had  all  the  money  so  applied  been  pat  in  a  bi^r  asj 
thrown  into  tbe  sea?  I  fear  that  this  is  so  ;  but  ooly  be- 
cause we  have  misused  the  word,  and  perverted  the  idea 
We  have  given  our  cheeks,  large  or  small,  as  a  en 
toll,  and  felt  a  kind  of  virtuous  self-complacencj'  ii 
our  names  printed  in  subscription  lists,  without  the  hoaM 
care  and  thought  which  alone  could  make  the  gill  of  say 
valne.  We  have  yet  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  phrsi« 
which  has  become  csnt  in  onr  mouths. 

It  is  not  so  in  Mr.  Lowell's.  The  "  large  charitr"  k 
■peaks  of  is  "  a  toil"  —  a  toil  "level  with  all  others"  —  * 
work  which  will  tax  intellect  and  heart  as  severvly  a*  tkt 
most  arduous  careers  which  the  state,  professions,  oo*- 
mcrce,  hand  labor,  offer  to  their  serrania  lliat  is  wkst 
Ihe  guiding  of  wealth  must  come  to  if  this  nation  is  to  boU 
her  own  ;  and  tbe  time  surely  presses  ;  to-day  ia  "  the  dn 
of  her  visitation."  Why  should  it  not  come  to  be  ssr 
Our  highest  born,  our  ablest,  our  most  cultivated  men,  fttt 
thcmteives  gladly  to  the  maat_anluous  toil  for  tbe  comwia- 
wealth.  Or  "^  - 
Bill,  have  n 
they  enter  '. 
popularity,  t 


Secretaries  of  Stale  ask  for  no  Nine  tlosn 
private  ends  to  serve,  leave  office  powvr  ikaa 
;  are  ready,  all  the  best  of  them,  to  sacrifin 
obloquy,  misrepresentation,  tbe  st 


representati 
of  angry* faction,  so  only  that  they  may  be  tme  to 
trust  The  owners  of  counties  and  of  millions  mnst  cow 
to  look  on  their  calling  in  the  same  spirit,  and  to  work  ii 
it  with  like  zeal.  Here  and  (here  already  we  hear  of  taci 
men  — of  some  great  l.aidlord  whose  whole  eocip'* 
are  devoted  to  building  up  a  better  and  nobler  life  ia  ita 
many  homes  which  itand  on  his  domains ;  of  some  lant*- 
ful  merchant  or  raanufscturer,  who,  like  Sir  Josiah  UsM. 
pours  back  wiibout  stint  the  streams  of  gold  which  biscs- 
terprise  has  atmcted,  and  watches  and  gnidet  tbea  rA 
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fail  own  eje  and  irord.  Tbey  ma/  be  rare  enough  to-day. 
We  may  still  have  to  wince  under  noriea  of  men  cleared 
off  the  land  that  ntne  mar  abound ;  of  Che  lu*t  of  our  pro- 
prieton  lo  add  field  to  field  that  thej  ma;  be  alone  in  the 
land ;  of  the  ambition  of  our  succeufiil  traders  to  found 
familiea  and  make  what  they  call  "  a  place  "  —  "  Solitudi- 
nem  faciuut,  plaeeta  appellanu"  But  the  ligna  are  in  the 
air  that  the  end  of  all  iliis  is  at  hand. 

And  what  openings,  what  careers,  does  England  offer  to 
the  man  who  will  hold  his  wealth  as  a  trust,  and  work  at 
his  trust  as  a  profession !  Here  is  a  Whitetjiapel,  a  Beth- 
nai  Green,  a  St  Georges  in  the  East,  lying  in  shameful 
misery  and  squalor,  almost  iu  mid-London,  preyed  on  by 
tbeowuersoflho  wretched  hoveU  which  do  duty  for  houses. 
Almost  every  great  town  has  its  own  squalid  and  therefore 
dangerous  end ;  and  there  are  dozens  of  young  men 
amongst  ns  at  this  moment,  any  one  of  whom  might  resolve 
to-moTTow,  quietly  :  "  This  junketing,  four-in-hand,  daw- 
dlinjt  life  is  too  hard  for  me.  By  God's  help  1  will  rebuild 
WhilechapeL"  Half  a  million  of  money,  ten  years'  work, 
with  a  strong  will  and  a  clear  head,  and  it  would  be  done. 

lliere  are  hundreds  of  miles  on  onr  coasts  which  the  brav- 
est sailors  pass  with  anxious  brow  and  compressed  lips  in 
bad  weather.  Anotherof  our  iVunaueJoru  might  well  say, 
"  This  coast,  rugged  thoagli  it  be,  is  not  so  rugged  that  it 
cannot  be  mastered.  If  money  and  nen<istence  can  do  it,  1 
vill  make  harbors  of  refuge  here,  wliii-h  shall  be  open  in 
all  weathers  to  the  ships  ol  all  the  world." 

Mines  and  mills  are  fouling  and  poisoning  the  streams  in 
many  a  fair  English  vale,  in  which  ihe  futhers  of  this  gen- 


lught  trout  and   grayling.     '■  They   shall 
pure  and  bright  as  ever,  if  I  live  another  ten  years,"  would 
be  a  resolve  worthy  the  life  of  a  bnve  man  to  accomplish. 


Such  undertakings  as  theso  would  no  doubt  tax  the 
and  ihe  brain  as  severely  as  the  purse.  The  man  who  with 
the  money  at  his  command  could  rebuild  Whii«chapel,  or 
cleanse  the  streams  of  a  manufacturing  county,  must  be  one 
of  great  copaclty.  But  no  one  hsa  ever  denied  the  posses' 
uon  of  ability  or  energy  to  our  richest  class,  and  there  are 
besides  many  other  more  obvious  outlets  for  work  of  this 
kind  opened  to  less  ambitious  millionaires.  For  instance,  we 
read  in  the  papers  only  the  other  dtiv  that  the  £  130,000,  the 
remains  of  the  I^ncadiire  Relief  Fund,  is  Eo  be  applied  to 
the  erection  of  a  Convalescent  Ho3|)ital  in  that  great 
county.  Unless  I  misread  tho  aiiuounts,  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  no  such  institution  at  present  in  Lancashire.  That 
one  fact  speaks  volumes  of  the  arrears  of  work.  Convales- 
cent hospitals  are  rare  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  yet  they 
are  precisely  a  kind  of  institution  to  which  none  of  the 
hack  objections  apply.     To  build  and  endow  one  of  suffi- 


ilure  of  a  few  years'  income,  and  would  not  tax  too  severely 
the  braina  of  any  man.  A  very  moderate  amount  of  com- 
mon sense  and  business-like  attention  to  detail  would  be  all 
that  would  be  required. 

But  whether  it  be  in  tlie  ways  saggested,  or  in  some 
other,  the  thing  must  be  done,  unless  we  would  see  a  dan- 

KHis  state  of  things  follow  these  years  of  prosperity, 
pect  for  vested  interests,  for  the  institution  of  property, 
is  strong  amongst  us,  stronger  probably  than  in  any  other 
nation ;  but  there  are  sij^ns,  which  we  should  do  well  to 
note,  that  there  are  strains  which  it  will  not  bear.  Of  these 
I  will  only  instanca  one —  the  aggregation  of  land  in  fewer 
and  fewer  hands.  I  believe  you  have  instances  of  the  same 
kind  here  in  the  North  as  we  have  in  Southern  England,  of 
great  capitalists  —  sometimes  peers,  sometimes  new  men. — 
who  are  literally  buying  up  all  the  land  iu  certain  districts 
which  cornea  into  the  market-  Witliin  my  own  memory 
and  observation  almost  all  the  yeomen,  and  a  large  propoi^ 
tion  of  the  smaller  squires,  in  the  neighborhood  1  linewbcst 
at  a  boy,  have  been  bought  out  in  this  wa^.  'Pbo  last  time 
I  was  ihere,  there  were  three  or  four  squires'  houses  unin- 
habited, and  tenant  farmers,  or  baiiilTs,  or  gamekeepers,  in 
the  old  yeoman's  houses.  Now,  the  cliief  ai^ument  for  a 
landed  aristocracy  is,  that  it  places  a  highly  cultivated  per- 
•on,  a  mkn  of  fortone  and  leLure,  at  the  head  of  each  small 


section  of  the  community,  ' 
influence  of  his  family  will  spread  refinement,  caurtesy,  and 
the  highest  kind  of  neijihhorly  feeling  into  the  humblest 
homes  which  surround  his  own.  But  all  this  vanishes 
when  one  man  owns  estates  in  half  a  dozen  counties.  If  ha 
has  bouses  in  each  he  can't  live  in  tliem  all,  any  more  than 
he  can  eat  four  legs  of  mutton  at  once.  More  probably  the 
houses  have  been  first  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  and  then 

f lulled  down ;  so  that  a  great  man's  ownership  is  more 
ikely  than  not,  nowadavs,  to  involve  the  loss  of  just  that  - 
element  of  old-fashioned  country  lire  which  was  most  val- 
uable and  humanizing.  Tho  land  with  ni  is  so  limited  in 
area,  so  uecessary  to  human  life,  so  much  desired,  that  this 
kind  of  monopoly  of  it,  if  carried  much  further,  will  prove, 
I  am  convinced,  the  most  danijerous  weakc^erof  the  respect 
for  properly,  and  with  it  of  the  position  <i  the  arielocracy, 
that  has  yet  made  itself  fi^lL  If  rich  men  with  the  land 
fever  will  not  limit  themselves  lo  one  big  house  and  one 
estate,  the  law  wilt  before  lone  <lo  it  for  ihrm,  and  they  will 
Lhi  lucky  if  it  stops  there.  The  case  was  pithily  put  the 
other  day  by  a  writer,  arguing  that  absolute  freedom  of 
contract  in  the  case  of  an  article  indispensable  to  the  com- 
munity, and  of  which  there  it  a,  monopoly,  cannot  be  en- 
dured: "  If  John  Smith  owned  the  air,  John  Smith  would 
have  to  sell  the  air  on  terms  endurable  to  the  majority,  or 
John  Smith  would  be  hanged  —  not  unjustly,  tor  slates 
have  rights  of  existence  —  on  the  nearest  lamp-post." 

But  lam  straying  from  my  subject,  so,  without  marshal- 
ling further  proofs,  would  only  express  my  own  conviction 
that  there  are  other  methods  oF  spending,  common  enough 
amongst  us,  not  obviously  vicious  and  degrading  (such  as 
horse-racing,  as  it  ii  now  practised),  but,  on  the  contrary, 
held  in  ciieem  and  respect,  which  are  likely,  if  persevered 
in,  to  prove  dangerous. 

Therefore  1  say  that  those  who  have  the  deepeat  Interest 
in  things  as  they  are  would  do  well,  even  by  way  of  insur- 
ance, ii  for  no  hi;:ber  motive,  to  devote  some  attention  and 
careful  labor  to  this  matter  of  spending  well.  That  there 
is  urgent  need  of  getting  in  the  first  place  clear  ideas  on  the 
subject,  all  will  allow  woo  have  g1nnce<)  at  a  controversy  in 
the  prew,  raised  by  an  expression  in  the  recent  lecture  by 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  already  referred  (o,  to  the  effect  that 
unproductive  expenditure  —  on  luxurious  living  and  super- 
fluous servants,  for  instance  —  "consumes  the  income  of 
so  many  poor  families.  One  bad  sU|iposed  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  productive  and  non-productive  expenditure, 
and  that  Ibe  one  benefita  the  commuiiilv  and  the  other  does 
not,  had  been  pretty  clearly  establislieu  for  a  generation  or 
so  in  the  minds  of  all  who  study  such  questions.  But  it  has 
now  again  been  maintained,  by  serious  writers  in  seriona 
journaTs,  that  this  is  all  delurion  —  that  ihe  wages  of  the 
soldier,  the  policeman,  the  jud)<e,  and  the  vHlet,  must  all 
stand  in  the  same  category,  and  are  all  postulates  and  con- 
ditions without  .which  production  could  not  go  on  I  Thl* 
may  be  consoling  doctrine  for  the  plutocracy,  for  all  in- 
deed who  keep  valets ;  but  I  am  certain  it  is  dangerous  lo 
the  community. 

And,  1  must  say,  I  am  myself  hopeful  that  we  are  on  the 
way  to  a  fiir  better  state  of  things  in  this  respecL  Whence 
the  impulse  comes  is  not  ca?y  to  determine  ;  from  many 
sources,  no  doubt,  possibly  lo  some  extent  from  example. 
Upon  most  social  problems  we  have  perhsps  little  to  learn 
from  our  American  cousins,  but  upon  this  particular  one 
much.  Few  things  struck  me  more  in  the  United  States 
than  the  scale  upon  which  private  citizens  are  undertaking 
and  carrying  out  great  works  for  llie  public  good.  Girard's 
College  in  Philadelphia,  Harvard  College  in  Massachusetts, 
are  nell-known  instances  of  what  past  generations  hav« 
done  while  die  country  was  poor  and  struggling ;  but  now 
that,  it  is  growing  at  a  pace  whiih  will  soon  make  it  the 
richest  and  most  populous  of  nations,  there  is  every  sign  of 
a  ([rowing  public  sentiment,  that  it  is  disgraceful  in  thoso 
whom  society  has  enabled  to  gather  vast  riches,  not  to  re- 
turn to  society  witli  an  open  hand. 

I  miglit  multiply  instance^  were  there  need  to  do  so.  It 
seemed  lo  me,  I  must  say,  that  whereas  wilh  us  a  Sir  JOsiah 
Mason  is  a  somewhat  rare  phenomenon,  with  oor  cousins  b* 
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B  accounts  in  great 
measure  for  [his  ;  that  while  wealth  is  made  there  aa  rnpidt/ 
M  in  EnzlfiDd,  the  English  temptation  to  "  found  a  family  " 
and  "  ma^e  a  place  "  ia  wanting ;  and  Chat  Che  natural  desire 
to  leave  a  mark  expends  itself  in  Cooper  lueCituteB  and  Cor- 
nell Universities.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  U 
the  fact,  and  iC  ia  a  fact  trom  ^hich  1  thick  we  may  at  least 
draw  this  encouragement ;  that  extreme  democratic  instil 
tations  do  not  apparently  cripple  or  narron  public  spirit  in 
this  direction  of  maoey-spendrng.  And  I  cannot  but  tbiok 
that,  ns  well  considered  and  public-spirited  expenditure 
becomes  lai^r  and  more  common,  a  good  deal  of  the  purely 
btirthensonte  and  conveotional  part  of  luxurious  expendi- 
ture will  drop  off.  When  it  bwximee  the  correct  thing  for 
our  rich  men  to  build  harbors  and  endow  colleges,  it  won't 
take  five  men-servants  to  get  their  wives  out  of  t^ir  caiv 
riages  and  up  to  their  drawing-rooms.  But  again  let  me 
repeat  that  the  richest  class  are  no  more  sionera  than  the 
rest  of  us.  To  live  simply,  to  master  and  control  our 
expenditure,  is  a  sore  need  in  all  classes.  The  JnfluenceB 
which  surround  us,  the  ideas  in  which  we  have  been 
brought  up,  Che  habits  which  we  fall  into  as  a  second  nature, 
all  Bway  us  in  the  same  direction.  Every  family  and  every 
class  seems  to  have  caught  hold  of  the  skirls  of  the  one 
above  it,  and  to  be  desperately  holding  on.  Well,  as  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  says  in  the  lecture  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  more  than  once,  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to 
let  go  —  the  only  thine  indeed  wliich  will  give  themselves 
«ny  comfort  or  mak6  their  lives  of  real  use  in  their  genera- 
tion. The  moment  they  will  do  so,  and  begin  resolutely 
to  live  without  regard  to  what  their  neighbor  on  the  right 
■pends  on  carriaoes,  or  their  neighbor  on  the  leJt  in  uphol- 
stery, they  will  find  themselves  rich  for  all  good  purpoaes. 
From  that  moment  it  can  no  longer  be  said  erf'  us  with  truth, 
that  we  dare  not  trust  our  wits  to  make  our  houses  pleas- 
ant to  our  friends,  and  so  we  buy  ice-creams  And  this 
most  needed  of  all  reforms  is  just  the  one  which  every  soul 
of  ua  can  carry  through  for  himself  or  herself.  We  cannot 
sweep  our  whole  street.  No  doubt.  But  every  one  of  us 
can  sweep  his  own  doorstep,  and,  if  he  will  do  it  quietly 
and  regularly,  anon  his  right  and  lefl  band  neighbors  fol- 
low, and  before  long  the  whole  street  is  swept.  And  in 
this  way,  and  by  this. means,  can  almost  all  those  social 
tanglea  which  we  have  been  glancingat  casually  [his  even- 
ing be  set  right.  Simple  living  I  To  it  even  the  great 
household  <|uesCion,  at  once  the  most  ridiculous  and  the 
most  harassing  of  social  troubles,  will  in  the  end  yield,  will 
begin  at  once  to  look  not  wholly  insoluble  and  hopeless. 
Speaking  of  this  sore  question  in  the  JVad'on  the  other  day, 
one  of  the  wittiest  of  American  essayists  took  up  the  cud- 
gels fi>r  Bridget  (the  Irirh  servant  girl,  or  help)  against  her 
numerous  accusers.  "  My  good  friends,"  he  argued,  "  what 
else  have  you  any  right  to  look  for  ?  The  things  which 
.American  life  and  manners  preach  Co  her  are  not  patience, 
sober-mindedness,  faithfulness,  diligence,  and  honesty ; 
but  self-assertion,  discontent,  hatred  of  superiority  of  all 
kinds,  and  eagerness  for  physical  enjoyment ; '.'  and  the 
words  come  home,  I  fear,  with  singular  force  to  us  islanders 
also  in  these  days.  Let  us  hope  that  the  picture  of  the 
good  coming  time  which  he  goes  qn  to  draw  may  prove 
true  for  ns  also.  "  Whenever  the  sound  of  the  new  gospel 
whicb  is  to  win  the  nations  back  to  the  ancient  and  noble 
ways  is  heard  in  the  land,  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  it  will 
not  find  her  cars  whollv  closed  ;  and  that  when  the  altar  of 
duty  is  again  set  up  by  her  employers,  she  wilt  lay  on  it 
attractive  beefsteaks,  potatoes  done  to  a  turn,  make  liba- 
tions of  delicious  soup,  displav  remarkable  fertility  in  sweets, 
an  extreme  fondness  for  washing,  and  learn  to  grow  old  in 
ooe  family.'' 


ANIMALS  AND  THEIR    MASTERS. 

Ma.  MiLVBRTON,  who  is,  we  snppose,  the  special 
■pokesman  of  the  author  trf  "  Friends  in  Council,"  remarks 
im  [he  course  of  the  earnest,   lively,  and  oflen  humorous 


conversations  which  haie  just  appeared  on  the  sabjcct  at 
"  Animals  and  Their  Maatera,"'  that  if  mea  are  to  be 
damned  for  this  and  that  sin,  as  theologiaBa  lo  beely  ex- 
pecC,  thOTe  is  more  reason  to  think  they  wilt  be  damned 
for  Uieir  sins  of  cruelty  towards  "those  creatures  who  have 
been  given  into  our  complet«  dominion,  and  for  oar  con- 
duct to  whom  we  shall  be  fearfully  answerable,"  than  btr 
almost  any  others.  And  really  we  should  heartiLy  a^ree 
with  him,  wherever  the  sins  of'^cruelty  and  barbarity  can 
be  referred  to  specific  intentian,  and  not  to  tliat  haUl  tA 
heedlessness  which  arises  from  the  inattention  and  hntry 
of  the  day,  and  the  tendency  to  believe  —  wliat  so  many 
people  have  a  reason  for  wishing  to  believe  —  tliat  even 
the  nigheat  animals  do  not  sufler  at  all  as  human  beings 
do  under  the  same  circumstances.  Cruelty  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  the  infliction  of  pain  for  tfae  sake  of 
giving  suffering  is,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  mor«  comptetelj 
destructive  to  the  soul  of  man,  more  comjiJetely  a  deaib- 
stroke  to  the  spirit  of  love,  and  therefore  \o  the  vision  lA 
God,  than  any,  even  the  worst  sin  not  involving  deliberate 
cruelty.  But  it  is  quite  certain,  as  the  "  friends  iu 
council"  show,  that  a  good  deal  of  barbarity  is  oot  ra 
much  cruelty,  as  the  result  of  silly  and  false  theorizing  on 
the  nature  of  the  lower  animals.  Even  in  our  own  day, 
there  has  been  a  partial  revival  of  Descartes'  absurd 
theory,  that  the  lower  animals  are  very  elaborate  and  del- 
icate machines,  constructed  to  move  about  and  utter  cries, 
—  and  (hat  as  they  never  ^m  how  Ic  do  what  they  do  by 
instinct,  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  constructed  so  as  to 
act  in  a  certain  way  on  a  certain  thing  being  done,  and  so 
that  what  looks  like  feeling  in  them  is  only  tfae  working  of 
their  mechanism ;  indeed,  the  present  writer  has  beanl  a 
certain  amount  of  hypothetic^  value  attributed  to  this 
theory  in  relation  to  tlie  lower  orders  of  creatures  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  our  living  physiologists, — -oddly 
enough,  too,  one  who  heart^y  accepts  Mr.  Darwin's  theory 
of  the  descent  of  man.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  quoted  by 
"  Friends  in  Council "  as  saying,  "  Animalia  bruta  non 
delectantur  visibilibus,  odoribus,  et  sonis,  nisi  in  ordine  ad 
sustentationem  naturm,"  a  remark  which  seems  to  shov 
conclusively  the  very  interesting  though  negative  biograph- 
ical fact  that  Thomas  Aquinas  did  not  keep  either  cats  or 
dogs,  —  or  if  he  did,  did  not  observe  them.  Dogs  are  not 
only  delighted  by  sounds  which  are  not  sounds  of  a  kind 
to  interest  them  through  their  appetites,  but  they  are  al»o 
not  unfrequently  very  much  distressed  by  such  sounds. 
There  are  plenty  of  dogs  which  will  howl  whenever  » 
gong  or  bell  rings.  There  are  others  which  detest  mu»i-, 
and  some  passionately  fond  of  it.  Some  distinguish  be- 
tween the  human  voice  and  instrumental  music,  and  will 
bowl  at  the  latter  onlj'  when  it  is  unaccompanied  by  ihe 
former,  evidently  as  a  protest  against  the  ^artesian  notion 
that  animals  are  crying  machines.  Such  dogs  —  tba 
present  writer  poEseBses  one  of  them  —  probably  regard 
crying  machines  as  preternatural  portents,  but  have  no 
objection  to  the  cries  of  living  beings,  even  when  not  at  all 
superior  in  melody  or  harmony.  If  the  false  theoriei 
which  make  mp.n  indifferent  to  the  snfferinga  of  animals 
could  be  got  rid  of  finally,  there  would  be  more  chance  of 
getting  rid  of  the  shameful  neglect  and  inattention  to  thnr 
welfare  which  is  so  severely  but  justly  criticised  by  those 
friends  "  in  council,"  and  of  getting  sportsmen,  and  even 
scientific  men  in  search  of  fresh  knowledge,  to  consider 
that  animals,  like  human  beings,  have  rights  to  be  violated. 
and  that  their  rights  are  grosAy  violated  when  you  compel 
them  to  bear  quite  needless  suffering,  and  treat  their 
sufferings  cither  as  excuses  for  a  stimulating  chase,  or  aa 
the  subjects  of  mere  scientific  curiosity.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  . 
gives  weight  to  his  book  by  his  experience  of  the  workii^ 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Privy  Council  in  relation  lo  tbs 
transit  of  animals,  and  shows,  we  think,  at  least  as  cogent 
reason  for  the  interference  of  the  state  on  their  behalf  as 
there  is  for  its  interference  on  behalf  of  ignorant  children, 
and  on  precisely  the  same  ground  —  that  they  are  not  able 
to  assert  their  own  rights.  If  it  ia  a  duty  to  interfere  to 
preserve  children  from  the  hands  of  baby-farmo^  sunly 
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tioD.  Hov  I  ahauld  endeavor  (a 
the  idoplion  of  tome  nncnil  rulea,  aim 
been  introduced  into  the  Passeneera'  A 
hat,  with  relation  to  the  traniit  of  hi 


it  li  in  *  leu  degrea  —  a  Iobb  degree  only  because  of  the 
leetraor»l  btiI  involved  —  right  to  preserve  geese  notonlj 
from  the  tortnrai  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  pSili»  at 
foiegrat,  —  not,  we  trost,  an  EDgUsb  torture,  —  but  from 
inch  tortures  as  art  indicted  on  them  in  Englishmen'* 
hands,  tome  of  which  are  thus  described  In  this  book :  — 

"At  seven  o'clock  on  the  ntght  of  the  Tth  insL,  thirtv-sii 
boie«  of  live  geese  arrived  a\  Waterloo  Station  from  St.  Malo, 

m  Southampton,  coasigned  to  Mr. ,  Lesdenhall  Market 

Badi  boi  appeared  to  be  ibree  feet  foor  inches  long,  two  feet 
wide,  and  sixteen  inches  deep ;  and  all  were  made  of  rough 
jsgged-edsed  deal  planks,  lelt  with  openings  between  each 
plink  at  the  top  and  sides.  In  every  box,  so  far  as  I  could  tell, 
Iram  nine  to  twelve  geese  were  huddled  together  lo  cldselj  that 
Done  could  move  except  bj  trampling  one  over  another;  or  by 
getting  a  neck,  bead,  or  wing  oat  of  one  of  the  openings.  Some 
of  the  geese  were  screaming,  minj  were  Iving  down  with  heads 
wtd  necka  extended,  seemingly  quite  exfiansted ;  several  were 
deid.  I  could  count  three,  bnt  believe  there  must  have  been 
mote,  the  boxes  being  so  placed  in  a  mass  on  the  platform  that 
1  could  only  examine  doeelj  those  that  were  outermost.  It  was 
painral  to  aee  heeds,  necks,  aud  wings  oTotruding  from  the 
lioia  so  firmly  fixed  in  openings  that  moderate  force  could  not 
lemore  them.  But  it  was  still  mora  painful  to  see  how  eagerly 
thaw  geese  which  could  get  their  heads  out  freely  drank  up 
•erne  water  the  porters  sprinkled  on  the  boxes.  The  geese 
wets  so  crowded  together  it  would  bare  been  impossible  to  five 
them  either  food  or  water  in  the  boxes,  and  I  greatly  fear  they 
mnw  have  been  M\  iu  them  all  night,  as  there  was  no  prepare- 
tion  lor  their  removal  when  I  left  at  twenty  minnte*  past  eleven, 
loonld  not  learn  how  long  they  had  been  in  the  boxe*.  .  .  . 
MUtBtoB :  '  J  want  tho  whole  snbject  of  the  transit  of  living 
creature*  to  be  reconsidered.  Nothing  in  this  world  is  an  un- 
mixed benefiL  The  increased  bdlity  of  locomotion  by  railway 
hii  inlrodui^  new  elements  of  difficulty  into  the  whole  qaes- 
is  pBTticulsr  case,  is  by 
similar  to  ihase  which  have 
ass,  and  subsequent 
1  beings.  Don't  let 
nt  ttilk  about  ducks,  or  geese,  or  any  such  small  fry  ;  bet  let  us 
eoniend  for  a  provision  of  this  kind  —  that  in  alleasea  of  transit 
of  liring  creatures  a  certain  space  should  be  allowed,  bearing 
some  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  creatures  retpeetively.' " 

Some  one  will,  perhaps,  quote  against  ua  the  French 
uhoriam,  "  Le  droit  d^ive  de  la  capacity"  and  muntain 
last  only  those  animals  have  rights  which  can  prove 
capacity  to  exercise  their  rights,  like  the  sorrel  nag  a 
ynpot  of   which   Mr.     Hilverton   tells    so    admirable   a 

" '  There  have  been  a  few  wise  bones  in  the  world.  I  knew 
one  myKlf  of  a  sorrel  color.  He  did  not  kick,  or  rear,  or  pur- 
ine any  of  those  fantastic  devices  for  getting  rid  of  his  rider ; 
bet  when  he  objected  lo  him,  he  always  rubbed  him  off  a^nit 
■  wall  or  a  cart-wheel.  Ko  human  being,  who  made  himself 
objectionable  to  this  hone,  was  ever  known  to  "  remain."  You 
do  Dot  understand  the  allusion  !  A  Frenchman,  who  had  taken 
g  in  England,  was  asked  how  he  succeeded  in  this  mode 
— '--  lo  novel  to  him.  He  replied,  "When  he  go 
Hj  I  im  (J  J  wait) ;  but  when  he  jomp  hard,  I  do  not  remain." 
Now  aobody  could  "  remain  "  upon  the  horse  I  have  been  telling 
you  about.  But,  alas  I  a  wise  horse,  like  a  wise  man,  often 
keeps  all  his  wisdom  to  himself;  and  this  wise  somi  (was  not 
the  wisest  horse  that  Gulliver  met  with  in  his  sojourn  with  the 
Bouyhnhnms  a  sorrel  nagt)  did  not  impart  his  secret  lo  his 
brother  bays  or  grays.' " 

Bnt  then  if  in  this  sense  a  right  can  be  only  made  good 
by  a  capacity,  what  are  wo  to  say  to  our  children's  right 
to  teaching?  Certainly  they  do  not  make  good  their 
capacity  f^  learning  before  they  are  taught.  Evidently 
the  French  maxim  does  not  exactly  cover  tbe  most  serious 
.^laas  of  rights  at  all,  —  the  rights  of  the  weak  and  the 
incapable  to  protection,  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  strong 
and  capable,  from  the  lufleringa  incidental  to  weakness 
and  incapacity.  The  "  capacity  "  from  which  their  risht 
derives,  is  the  capacity  of  apprecinting  the  difference  be- 
tween suGTering  and  enjoyment,  and  that  capacity  is  none 
(^  less  for  their  inability  to  make  others  understand  it. 
Ihera  are  certain  rights  which  first  make  themselves  felt 
>n  the  shape  of  other  persons'  duties,  but  they  are  not  the 
lest  genuine  rights  of  the  creature  which,  unlike  the  atnrel 
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nag,  is  uiiable  to  force  them  on  the  attention  of  its  fetlow- 
creatnres. 

And  by  far  the  best  way  to  make  the  rights  of  the  lower 
animals  lelt  is  to  bring  the  imagiuation,  tlw  fancy,  and  the 
emotions  of  men  to  play  round  the  actual  lives  of  those 
creatures  with  which  wo  have  most  intercourse,  aller  the 
pleasant'  and  humorous  fashion  of  these  conversations  of 
the  "friends  in  council."  Indeed,  the  only  fault  we  have 
to  find  with  the  author  is  that  from  a  certain  weariness  of 
tbe  stories  of  animal  character,  he  enters  too  little  into  the 
indications  of  individual  feeling  in  the  animal  world,  and 
confines  himself  too  much  to  the  subject  of  the  treatment 
by  man  of  his  dumb  fet low-creatures.  We  should  hare 
liked  more  of  this  sort  of  humorous  interpretatioii  of  the 
feelings  of  dt^i,  for  instance :  — 


animal  creation  so  much.    If  1  w 

dislikes,  she  woufd  perfectly  nnderitand  that  this  was  a  mere 
demonstration,  similar  lo  that  of  an  independent  member  asking 
a  question  of  a  m '  '"      '     "'     "'         "■"       '""'"  -"-'--'      - 


tbe  House,  the  whole  affair  having 

„ boar  or  two  bcftire  at  the  minister's  official 

residence  in  Downing  Street,  and  Fairy  wontd  thoronghly  enter 
into  the  joke.  lean  hardly  tell  you  how  much  I  tee  in  this.  It 
impresses  me  more  than  hundreds  of  those  stories  showing  the 
sagacity  of  animals  which  are  current  in  the  world.  Hilverton 
hu  been  wonderfiilly  mereifnl  to  ns,  in  not  giving  us  hosts  of 
tbeee  stories.' " 

We  are  not  sure  about  the  wisdom  i^  Milverton's  merer 
in  this  respect.  At  least  it  depends  on  tbe  mode  in  which 
the  stories  might  be  treated.  If  a  little  plavful  imigina- 
tive  insight  had  been  brought  to  play  upon  them,  aa  her^ 
where  the  admirable  comparison  between  4he  feelings  of 
"  Fairy  "  and  the  feelings  of  "  the  independent  member" 
who  aims  a  concerted  blow  at  government,  develops  the 
real  tie  of  sympathy  between  the  dog  aud  the  man,  such 
stories  would  do  far  more  than  any  formal  expression  of 
opinion  to  deepen  that  sense  of  a  common  nature  between 
man  and  the  lower  animals,  which  is  the  best  conceivable 
security  against  the  possibility  of  barbarity. 

In  this  connection  we  may  regret  that  Sir  Arthur  Heine 
has  not  given  more  prominence  Xa  tbe  qualities  of  the 
lower  animsls  as  good  companions.  The  discussion  be- 
tween the  "  friends  in  council "  wanders  off  into  a  discus- 
sion on  the  qualities  of  good  companionship,  in  which  the 
tower  animals  are  completely  forgotten,  and  the  character- 


istics of  the  human  world  ci 


a  the  surface.    We  ai» 


told  that  the  basis  of  good  companionship  rests  on  personal 
liking,  early  association,  similarity  of  pnreuits,  and  the 
like  \  that  the  means  of  continuing  it  depend  on  perfect 
mutual  confidence  in  the  higher  sense,  without  any  morbid 
seeking  for  "  confidences ; "  and  that  for  "  high  companion- 
ship "  there  mtist  be  an  interest  in  many  things,  at  least  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other,  a  great  power  of  receptivity.  . 
Even  ignorant  people  will  be  extremely  good  companions 
to  the  most  highly  intdllectual,  if  they  are  receptive, 
easily  interested  in  the  subjects  which  fascinate  the  latter, 
and  keen,  vigilant  listeners  who  catch  the  proper  points, 
lyastly,  good  companions  should  care  more  for  the  present 
and  tbe  future  Uian  for  the  past,  and  never  indulge  in 
needless  and  unmeaning  detail.  A  "bore,"  on  the  con- 
trary, is  one  who  prefers  hearing  himself  to  eliciting  what 
is  good;  who  repeats  bimself  largely;  who  is  very  fond  (rf 
the  past  and  its  minutis;  and  who  expatiates  in  superfluous 
detail.  Now,  observe  bow  nearly  perfectly  all  the  condi- 
tions of  good  companioDship  are  fulfilled  of  tbe  companion- 
ship between  the  man  and  the  dog,  —at  least,  the  better 
class  of  dogs  ,  for  we  admit  the  exiitence  of  a  class  of 
canine  "  l>ores,"  —  the  class  who  prefer  hearing  themselvea 
bark  to  the  pleasnre  of  eliciting  good  conversation,  who 
repeat  themselves  largely,  and  who  are  so  far  devoted  to 
the  past  that  they  insist  punctiliously  on  the  exact  re- 
hearsal of  old  traditions.  Un  the  other  hand,  a  genuine 
friendship  with  a  dog  is  created  b^  personal  liking,  early 
association,  and  similarity  of  pursuits.  Indeed,  in  regaia 
to  the  hut  head,  the  best  excuse — we  will  not  call  it  a 
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defence — we  know  Tor  tone  kinds  of  sporting,  i«  that  if  it 
Infllcti  needleii  luRering  on  one  claiB  of  ■nimati,  it  ii 
mlmott  eBwnliAl  to  the  complete  frieadship  kod  intimscj' 
with  knottier.    While  dog»  are  what  thpy  are,  no  one  eets 

Site  »a  near  to  their  beorti  >■  the  iportmiBn,  —  lo  that 
e  verj  purauit  which  violate*  one  clas*  of  animi^l  rights, 
really  breedi  the  friendship  which  (piard*  and  C0DHcrat«i 
another.  Then,  agHin,  what  friend  gives,  like  the  dog,  tho 
moat  abiolute  confidence,  without  any  of  that  morbid 
exigeance  which  iniisU  on  the  exchange  of  "  confidences  " 
on  all  torii  of  petty  subject*  ?  And  even  for  the  purposes 
of  "  hi^h  companionship,"  where  is  the  friend  who  uas  luth 
receptivity  for  learning  of  you  as  the  less  self-opinionaled 
and  the  more  docile  kind  of  dogs  1  There  are  seV-opinion- 
aled  dogs,  —  we  suspect  the  Scotch  colleys,  with  alt  their 
hieh  intelligence,  are  usually  amongst  the  number,  —  who 
will  not  condescend  to  study  hutnan  beings  whom  ibey  find 
so  inferior  in  instinct  to  themselves.  But  look  at  the  Irish 
wateivspauiels,  —  the  kind  to  which  Cowper's  Aog  "  Beau  " 
belonged,  who  cropped  for  the  poet  the  watei-lily  be  ad- 
mired half  an  hour  after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  it; 
where  is  there  their  equal  for  studying  the  moods  ot  their 
master's  mind,  and  truly  interpreting  his  thoughts,  and 
even  his  genius  t  The  greatest  cat  of  our  own  dxy,  whose 
story  our  own  readers  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  some 
year  or  so  ago,  (hough  in  all  probability  pnrely  a  Saxon 
cat  by  descent,  was  a  fervent  Irish  patriot,  so  strongly  did 
be  sympathize  with  his  master,  indeed,  Nero  was  seen 
one  day  to  jump  on  the  table  and  put  his  paws  round  a 
fine  bust  of  Wolf  Tone,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  hero- 
wortblp.  Could  you  not  speak  of  him  as  a  splendid  com- 
panion, in  Sir  A.  Helps'  very  words  V  —  "  It  is  not  exactly 
that  his  knowledge  has  mnde  him  to ;  it  is  his  almost 
universal  interest  m  everythina  that  comet  before  him," 
with  the  recommendation  of  bis  master^s  admiration.  Of 
■uch  a  one  as  Nero  or  Bean  you  may  safely  la^  that,  like 
''""  ""  whose  capacity  lor  comEianionshin  Sir 
eulogium,  he  does  not  awell 
n  the  present  and  future.  Of 
luch  a  dog  as  Cowper's  you  might  surely  say,  as  was  said 
of  Burke,  that  if  yon  had  met  him  taking  shelter  und«r  an 
archway,  you  would  at  once  liud  out  that  you  were  in  the 
company  of  a  realljr  creat  dog,  and  not  merely  that,  but 
that  you  had  mot  with  a  good  companion  alto,  "  wiUi  one 
whote  society  you  would  long  for,  as  it  would  ful61  all  the 
conditions  for  evoking  and  maintaining  tbe  rare  felicity  of 
high  companionship."  The  author  of  the  "  Friends  in 
Council "  has  written  a  humorous  and  delicate  plea  for  the 
due  protection  of  animal  rights.  But  he  might  have  made 
it  still  more  effective  if  he  had  condetcended  to  let  hit 
fancy  and  hamor  play  more  steadily  round  the  rudimentary 
gertns  of  true  human  cliaracler  in  the  otber  orders  of  tbe 
animal  world,  than  he  hat  deigned  to  do.  Still,  what  he 
has  written  it  humorous,  wise  and  good;  and,  unlike  the 
Frenchman  on  the  jumping  horse,  it  wilt  '■  remain." 


Lord  Palmerston,  c 

A.  Helps  passes  so  strong  a  eulogiu 

much  on  the  past,  but  lives  ii    ' 


THE   ANTARCTIC    REGIONS. 


So  far,  indeed,  as  the  geoffraphical  evidence  eatenda,  it 
seemt  probable  that  theru  existt  within  the  Antarctic  Cinrle 
an  elevated  region  bearing  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 
the  great  promontories  terminated  by  C»pe  Horn  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  well  as  to  tlie  relatively  elevated 
region  indicated  bv  the  islands  touth  and  southeast  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  the  Hindoo  Koosh  bears  lo  the  great  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Asia.  We  seem  to  have  in  the  Antarctic 
high  lands,  the  great  central  elevation  whence  three  great 
lines  of  elevation  extend.  That  the  great  mountain  range 
which  forms  the  backbone  of  Sonih  America,  it  continued 
Bnder  water,  rining  again  in  the  South  Shetland  Isles  and 
Graham's  I^and,  would  indeed  seem  altogether  probable; 
and  It  may  be  remarked  ai  a  coincidence  of  some  impor- 
tance that  the  mountains  leen  by  Roa*  on  the  other  uik  of 
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the  Antarctic  Circle  —  Honnta  Salrine,  Croiier,  En^im, 
and  Rota  —  lie  in  a  chain  tending  in  the  same  dirtctioa 
"But  although  we  might  thus  be  let!  to  r^ard  the  Antarctie 
regiont  as  forming  a  great  central  renon  of  elevatiin,  it  In 
no  means  followi  that  tbitrenon  it  m  tbe  nature  of  a  taM 
land. 

Meteorological  contiderationa  have  been  nt^ed  by  Hsny 
for  tbe  theory  of  Antarctic  lands  in  laree  masses, "  relittwl 
by  high  mountains  and  lofty  peaka"  Ue  i-trasiden  thai  il 
it  to  such  mountains  (performing  the  part  of  condenMrs) 
that  the  steady  flow  <rf  "  brave"  winds  towards  tbe  SoUt 
Pole  it  to  be  ascribed.  "  Mountun  masses,"  he  sart, "  ap- 
pear to  perform  in  the  chambers  of  the  upper  air  the  office 
which  the  jet  of  cold  water  ditchargts  Ibr  the  "*'*'~'*^ 
steam  in  the  condenser  of  an  engine.  The  pretence  of  land, 
therefore,  not  water,  about  this  south  polar  tioppiag-pltce 
is  luggctted."  And  he  attaches  considerable  weight,  is 
this  connection,  to  tbe  circumstance  that  the  barnnelric 
pressure  is  tingularly  low  over  the  whole  Antarctie  Ocean,' 
—  as  though  there  were  here  tbe  vntex  of  a  mighty  bat 
steady  whirlwind.  "We  may  contempUte  tbe  whole  tjy 
tern  of  '  brave  west  winds,'  circulating  in  the  Antarctic  n- 
gions,  in  the  light  of  an  everlasting  cyclone  on  a  g^antie 
scale  —  the  Antarctic  continent  in  its  vortex  —  about  wfaicfc 
the  wind  in  the  great  atmospherical  ocean  all  rousd  the 
world,  from  tbe  pole  to  the  edge  of  the  calm  belt  of  C^iri- 
com,  is  revolving  in  spiral  curves,  continoally  going  with 
the  hands  of  a  watch,  and  twitting  from  ngut  to  leti." 
However,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  base  the  theory  of  an  Asl- 
arctic  continent  on  speculations  such  as  these.  And  itiil 
lets  can  we  ascume  with  Uanry  that  Antarctic  volcanoa 
play  an  important  part  in  the  economy  uf  aouthem  mrtc- 
orological  phenomena.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposiag 
that  acliie  volcanoes  have  any  special  action  in  deiennis- 
ing  atmotpheric  relations.  CapL  Maury  suggests  (hat  *t 
ma^,  '■  without  transcending  the  timils  of  legitimate  Fp«ii- 
laiion,  invest  the  unexplored  Antarctic  land  with  numerrat 
and  active  volcanoes,'  and  this  certainly  may  lie  granted, 
for  two  volcanoes  (one  in  action)  have  tieen  seen  there.  Bat 
it  would  l>e  unsafe  to  infer  that  aucfa  volcanoes  are  "  KHUtes 
of  dynamical  force  sulficient  to  give  that  freshness  uA 
vigor  to  the  atmospherical  circulations,  which  obserrationt 
have  abundantly  shown  to  be  peculiar  lo  the  aoutbemlKm- 
itphere."  Volcanoes  would  need  to  be  so  numerous  aod  n 
active,  in  order  to  produce  the  imagined  eflect,  that  ibe 
whole  southern  continent  would  be  aglow  like  a  gigantic 
furnace.  A  hundred  Etnas  would  not  'produce  the  thott- 
tandth  part  of  the  indraught  which  Maury  aacribes  to  Ait- 
arctic  volcanoes.  Assuredly,  we  may  aay  with  Mssrr, 
l)ut  more  significantly,  that "  volcanoes  are  not  a  metroiv- 
iogicsl  nucesrity."  "We  cannot  say  that  they  «re,"lit 
proceeds,  "  yet  the  force  and  regularity  of  the  winds  remiiid 
us  that  their  prerence  tliere  would  not  he  inconsistent  pilk 
known  lawn."  He  believes,  in  fact,  that  the  ateady  windi 
may  be  partly  formed  as  an  indraught  feeding  volctoio 
fires.  It  is  at  well  to  remember,  when  idea*  so  wild  ar* 
mooted,  that,  as  Mauiy  himtelf  remarks,  "  we  know,  ocu- 
larly, but  little  more  of  the  topographical  features  <A  Aat- 
an:iic  regiont  than  we  do  of  tiiose  of  one  of  the  planeia" 
"  If  they  ue  continental,"  at  he  proceeda,  "  we  may  indeed, 
without  anv  unwarrantable  stretch  of  the  imagination,  i«- 
lieve  the  face  of  nature  there  with  snow-clad  mountaint, 
and  diversify  the  landscape  with  flaming  volcanoes  ; "  bat 
we  must  not  forget  that  this  it  awork  ot  imagination,  not  * 
theory  which  can  be  insisted  upon  as  though  il 
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Utetia  reality  to  ihephnnomenaof  m  Aurora  Australia,  it 
prennti  m  scene  inch  m  wb  might  conceiTe  to  accord  with 
ths  conception  of  an  Antarclic  region  covered  wilh  toIcb- 
noei  whose  comhincd  aclion  made  the  wliole  continent  at 
timei  u  one  vast  fnnince.  Apart  from  fancies  luth  as 
theEe,the  description  ia  full  of  Intcreat:  "At  abotit  half 
put  one,"  he  aaj^s.^on  the  aecond  oflnat  September,  the 
m*  phenomenon  of  the  Aarora  Aaatralii  manireBted  itaelf 
in  a  moat  msgnifirent  manner.  Our  ahip  wm  off  Cape 
Born,  in  a  violent  gale,  plunging  furiously  into  a  heavy  Ma, 
flooding  her  declii,  and  lometimea  burying  her  whole  bowa 
benralh  the  wnvei.  The  heavena  were  as  blick  as  death; 
not  a  atar  was  to  be  aeen  when  ihe  brilliant  spectacle  first 
appeared.  I  caonot  describe  the  awful  grandeur  of  (he 
•ceno  1  tha  heavena  graduall}'  changed  from  mnrky  hlack- 
Msi  till  they  became  like  livid  fir?,  ruflecttng  a  lurid,  (claw- 
ing brilliancy  over  even-thing.  The  ocean  appeared  like  a 
Ma  of  vermilion  lasbed  into  fury  by  the  atomi ;  the  wavet, 
duhing  furiously  over  our  aide,  ever  and  anon  ru»hed  to 
leeward  int-rim  son  torrents.  Our  whole  ship  —  aaUs,apBra, 
and  all  —  seemed  to  partake  of  the  same  ruddy  hues. 
Tbi^  were  as  if  ligbted  up  by  some  terrible  conflagration 
Taking  all  together,  the  howling,  shrieking  storm,  the  nobjii 
■kip  plunging  fearlesaly  beneath  the  crim sun-crested  waves, 
the  rurioin  saaalls  of  hail,  snow,  and  sluet  driving  over  tbe 
nnel  and  falling  to  leeward  In  ruddy  showers,  Uie  myste- 
riom  balls  of  electric  lira  resting  on  our  mastheads,  yard' 
arms,  etc.,  and  above  all  the  awful  sublimity  of  the  heavens, 
throu|;h  which  coruscations  of  auroral  light  would  often 
shoot  in  spiral  streaks  and  with  meteoriu  hrilliancy  —  all 
toother  presented  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  tur- 
puring  the  wildest  dreams  of  fHncy." 
_  The  enormous  icebergs  which  coine  from  out  the  Antarc- 
lie  seas  suggest  interesting  conclusions  respecting  regions 
Si  yel  unexniored.  This  will  be  understood  when  it  Is  rc- 
Bwmbered  that  all  the  larger  and  lodier  icebergs  have  in 
TNlity  hail  their  ori<;in  in  vast  glacier*.  Vast  masaes  of  ice 
sra  formed,  indeed,  in  the  open  sea.  Each  winter  the  seaa 
which  have  been  open  during  the  summer  months  (Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February)  are  covered  over  wilh  ice  of 
enormous  thickness,  and  when  tummer  returns  tbe  ice-fields 
ihos  formed  are  broken  up,  and  tbe  fragments,  borne 
i^iau  each  other  during  storms,  become  piled  into  gigan- 
lii!  masKs.  But  the  agglomeration  a  that  formed,  vast 
tlioa|[h  they  be,  are  far  ezueedt^  in  magnitude  by  tbe  true 
tnbert:^.  "Among  the  drilling  mastes  of  flat  sea-ice," 
■ys  Trndall,  "  vaster  masses  fail,  which  spring  from  a  to- 
tall;  diffi-rent  source.  These  are  the  icebergs  of  the  polar 
•MS.  They  rise  sometimes  to  an  elevation  of  hundreds  of 
nxtabove  the  water,.wbile  the  height  of  ice  submerged  is 
slxral  fcven  times  that  seen  above."  "  What  is  their  ori- 
poT'  be  proceeds,  speaking  of  (hose  met  wilh  in  the 
wnhem  seas.  "The  Arctic  glaciers.  From  the  moun- 
t*i)i<  in  the  interior  the  indurateil  snows  slide  into  the  val- 
lejh  and  fill  them  with  tee.  The  glacier*  thus  formed 
MM  like  the  Swiss  ones,  incessantly  downwards.  But  the 
Arciic  elsciers  reach  the  sea,  and  enter  it,  often  plou;;hing 
sp  its  bottom  into  submarine  mnrainet.  Undermined  by 
the  lapping  of  the  wavea,  and  unable  to  resist  the  strain 
imposed  by  their  own  weight,  they  break  across,  and  dii- 
charj;e  vast  masses  into  the  ocean.  Some  of  these  run 
•^nU  on  the  adjacent  shores,  and  ofteti  maintain  them- 
Wies  for  years.  Others  escape,  to  be*  finally  diBSolred  in 
•he  wsrui  WHiera  of  the  ocean." 

,  *<»",  it  ia  important  to  notico  that  the  Antarctic  ico- 
"B  vaster  and  more  numeroua  than  those  formed  ' 
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.  --"^  'MS.  How  large  these  last  are,  will  be  understood 
™ni  llm  inttsnce  referred  to  by  Tyndall,  who,'ciiing  Sir 
{fopoW  McClintock,  describes  an  Arctic  iceberg  280  fwst 
^V^  and  aground  in  GOO  feet  of  water.  But  CapMin 
™nfy  fpcaks  of  Antarctic  Icebergs  in  the  open  sea.  hun- 
Oredi  of  feet  high  and  "  miles  in  extent"  "  The  belt  of 
"«»ii  lust  encircles  this  globe  on  the  polar  side  of  fifly-five 
J^i  Mttilh  latitude  is  never  trvo  from  ieebergs,"  he 
rl'";''tlieyarelbrmedin  all  parts  of  it  all  the  year  round. 
V°*'u  encountered  them  myself  as  high  as  the  parallel  of 
"■"if'Seven  degrees,  ....  and  navigators  on  too  voyag* 


from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Melbourne^  and  from  Me(- 
boume  to  Cape  Horn,  Bcaruuly  ever  venture,  except  while- 
passing  Cape  Horn,  to  go  on  the  polar  side  of  fifty-five  de- 
grees." As  he  justly  remarks,  "  The  nursery  for  the  bergs 
to  fill  such  a  field  must  be  an  immense  one ;  such  a  nursery 
cannot  be  on  the  sea,  for  icebern  reouire  to  be  fastened 
firmly  to  the  shore  until  they  attain  full  size.  They,  there- 
fore, in  their  mute  way,  are  loud  with  evidence  in  favor  of 
Antarctic  abore-Unes  of  great  eatent,  of  deep  bava  whet«, 
ther  may  be  formed,  and  of  loAy  cliff's  whence  tliey  may 
be  launcbed." 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Maury  fails  to  notice- 
that  the  evidence  of  these  enormous  icebergs  is  opposed  to 
the  theory  of  an  Antarctic  continent,  or  is,  at  least,  by  no 
nioana  in  favor  of  that  theory.  It  might  at  once  l>e  objected, 
indeed,  to  the  inferences  derived  by  Maury  from  the 
Antarctic  iceliergs,  that  simitar  reasoning  would  show  the 
unknown  parts  tf  tbe  Arctic  regions  to  be  maioly  occupied' 
bv  land-maases.  But,  apmt  from  Ibis,  alt  that  we  know  of 
glaciers  teaches  us  to  reiogoize  the  fact  that  they  are 
formed  only  in  regions  where  vast  mounbUQ  ranges  exist, 
.  and  where  the  lower  levels  are  reached  by  ravines  and 
valleys  gradually  diniinishiog  in  slope  as  they  descend. 
Now,  wherever  this  ia  the  contour  of  the  land,  we  have  in 
Ihe  Furrauuding  regions  one  or  other  of  the  three  following 
conditions:  eiSier  (i.),  flat  land  regions  around  the  bsia 
of  the  mountain  ranges ;  or  (ii.),  inland  sea*  upon  which 
the  valleys  debouch;  or  (iiU),  and  lastly,  open  sea,  in 
which  the  mountain  rangea  form  islands  or  pinnacles  com- 

elicated  in  figure.  It  is  clear  that  only  the  third  of  these 
irmations  corresponds  to  the  condiliona  indicated  by  tho 
Antarctic  icebergs.  There  must  be  a  communicaUon  be- 
tween Antarctic  seas  and  the  mountain-slopes  of  Antarctic 
lanila,  and  this  communication  must  be  by  long  and  deep 
valleys,  descending  to  fiords,  bays,  and  gulf.  It  is  thus 
aa  certain  as  such  a  matter  can  bo  until  the  eye  of  man  has 
actually  rested  on  these  regions,  that-  tbe  Antarctic  shores 
are  extremely  irregular;  and  it  seems  altogether  more 
probable  that  the  land-masses  of  Antarctic  regions  consist 
of  a  number  of  large  inlands  like  those  in  the  seas  to  the 
north  of  America,  than  that  there  is  a  great  continental 
region,  broken  along  its  border,  like  &o  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  into  bays  and  fiords. 

But,  strangely  enough,  Captua  Maury  actually  recog- 
nizes the  net«SBily  for  a  suitable  region  within  which  the 
icebergs  ara  to  be  formed,  but  seems  to  feel  bound  (by  tbe 
opinion  of  geographers  respecting  llie  nnknowu  Antarctic, 
regions)  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  such  a  region  with 
the  theory  of  a  great  Antarctic  continenL  "  Fiords,  deep 
bays,  and  capacious  jiulfa  loom  up,"  he  tells  ua,  "be'ore 
the  imagination,  reminding  us  to  ask  the  question,  Is  there 
not  smlmsomed  in  the  Antarctic  continent  a  Mediterranean, 
the  shores  of  which  are  favorable  to  the  growth  and  the 
launching  of  icetiergs  of  tremendous  size  ?  and  is  not  the 
entrance  to  this  sea  near  the  meridiaa  of  Cape  Horn,  per- 
hapa  to  the  west  of  it?  "  But  the  condition  of  the  Ant;-* 
arctic  seas  will  not  permit  us  to  adopt  such  a  view  of  the 
origin  of  southern  icebergs.  Even  if  the  imagined  Anir 
arctic  Mediterranean  were  not  ice-tiound,  it  would  be 
sufficiently  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  glaciers  formed 
around  its  shores  would  pasa  out  in  stateljr  procession 
through  the  imagined  straits  south  and  west  of  Cape  Horn. 
How  should  currents  sufficiently  strong  be  generated  to 
bear  these  glacial  masses  a*ayV  How  could  collisions, 
blocking  up  the  mouth  of  the  strait  olleu  for  montha  to- 
gethvr,  be  avoided  1  And  when  the  coiiFideration  is  added 
that  an  Antarctic  Mediterranean  would  almost  certainly 
be  frozen  over,  the  whole  year  through,  the  theory  that  it 
ia  within  auch  a  aea  that  Antarctic  gtaciera  are  formed 
becomea,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  untenable.  If  such  k 
Foa  exists,  it  must  be  blocked  up  with  ice  too  comnletely 
for  any  considerable  movements  to  take  place  wiiliin  iu 
Even  the  glaciers  on  its  borders  must  be  unlike  the  glaciers 
known  to  ns,  because  the  downward  motion  of  the  ic»- 
masses  composing  them  must  be  so  checked  by  the  re- 
sistance of  masses  already  accumulated,  a*  to  he  scaml/ 
perceptible  even  in  long  periods  of  tioM. 
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If  we  coniider  tlw  natnra  of  the  AnUrctio  mm,  and 

Sarticakrl/  the  circumstanue  that  the  Antarctic  Himincr  ia 
IT  colder -thao  the  Arctic  •nmmer,  it  will  appear  most 
prdjable  that  withio  the  Anbu^iCic  regions  land  and  water 
are  lo  distributed  that,  while  the  Elure-liiiea  are  of  great 
extent,  there  ia  verv  free  commuoication  wiih  the  open 
Antarctic  Ocean.  In  other  words,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  there  are  many  large  islands  within  the 
Antarctic  circle,  that  these  islands  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  wide  ptusages,  and  not  by  straits  readily  blocked 
ap  and  encumbered  with  ice  in  such  tort  as  to  impede  the 
outward  passage  of  the  great  icebergs.  And  nothing  which 
has  been  ascert^ned  by  Antarctic  voyagers  is  apposed  to 
this  conclusion.  It  is  indeed  very  easy  to  fall  uto  the 
■nistalce  of  inferriog  otherwise  from  the  study  of  an  ordinary 
chart  of  the  Antarctic  seas.  If,  for  example,  we  look  at  the 
chart  in  Maiiry's  "  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  the  boundary-lire  indicating  the  limits 
of  Antarctic  explorations  poiots  to  the  existence  of  a 
coDliouous  barrier  of  ice,  the  advanced  line  of  defence,  as 
it  were,  behind  which  lies  as  continuous  a  barrier  of  pre- 
cipitous shore-line.  But  a  very  slight  study  of  the  records 
Of  Antarctic  voyages  will  suffice  to  show  bow  erroneous  is 
■uch  an  impression.  We  find  that  long  be&ra  coast-lines 
have  been  seen,  the  hardy  voyagers  have  found  themselves 
ini|>eded  and  often  snrronoded  by  masses  of  floating  ice, 
Wilkes,  Ross,  and  D'Urville,  when  struggling  to  advance 
towards  the  southern  pole,  were  repeatedly  compelled  to 
retreat  without  seeing  any  signs  of  land.  Laud  has  not 
been  seen,  indeed,  along  more  than  one  sixth  part  of  (he 
circuit  of  the  Antarctic  carrier,  and  it  has  only  been  in  th^ 
neigbborbood  of  Victoria  Land  that  a  continoous  coast 
Lne  of  any  considerable  extent  has  been  discovered. 
Wherever  iand  has  been  seen,  it  has  been  mountunous 
and  rugsed  —  a  circumstance  which  suggests  eroftt  irregu- 
larity of  outline  in  the  land  regions,  and  die  nigh  proba- 
bility that  theie  regions  are  broken  up  into  islands  resem- 
bling those  in  the  north-polar  seas. 

Oartainty,  there  is  much  in  what  has  been  learned  or 
may  be  inferred  respecting  the  Antarctic  regions,  to 
sug^st  the  wish  that  further  explorations  may  one  day  be 
undertaken.  When  we  consider  what  has  been  done  with 
sailing  ships,  it  seem  by  no  means  unlikely  that,  with 
steamships,  suitably  constructed,  the  Antarctic  seas  might 
be  successfully  explored.  We  would  not  encourage  the 
idle  ambition  to  penetrate  so  many  miles  farther  sou&ward 
than  has  hitherto  been  found  practicable.  But  there  are 
many  and  legitimate  considerations  in  favor  of  further 
exploration.  "  Within  the  periphery  of  tie  Antarctic 
Circle,"  says  Captain  Maunr,  "  is  included  an  area  equal  in 
extent  to  one  sixth  part  of  the  entire  land  surface  of  our 
planet.  Most  of  this  immense  arei  is  as  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  the  interior  of  one  of  Jupiter's 
satellites.  With  the  appliances  of  steam  to  aid  us,  with 
the  lights  of  science  to  guide  us,  it  would  be  a  reproach  to 
f^e  world  to  permit  such  a  large  portion  of  its  surface 
any  longer  to  remain  unexplored.  For  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  the  Arctic  Ocean  has  been  a  theatre  for  ex- 
ploration ;  but  as  for  the  Antarctic,  no  expedition  has 
attempted  to  make  any  persistent  exploration,  or  even  to 
winter  there.i  England,  through  Cook  and  Ross ;  Russia, 
>  W>  CBBnat  nIMa  bum  iMMhlni  hm  aim  t|*)ti  on  ctn  nDtOrtaaili 


through  Billingshausen ;  France,  thniugh  S'Urvillei  and 
the  tfnited  States,  through  Wilkes,  have  sent  expeditions 
to  the  South  Sea.  They  sighted  and  sailed  alon;;  the  icy 
barrier,  but  none  of  them  spent  the  winter,  or  essayed  to 
b«vel  across  and  look  beyond  the  first  impediment.  The 
expeditions  which  have  been  sent  to  explore  unknown  seas, 
have  contributed  lareely  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge, 
and  they  have  added  renown  to  nations,  lustie  to  diadems. 
Navies  are  not  all  for  war.  Peace  baa  its  conquests,  id- 
eace  its  glories ;  and  no  navy  can  boast  of  brighter  honon 
than  those  which  have  been  gathered  in  the  &ldB  of  gco- 
grapbii:al  exploration  or  physical  research." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Antarctic  voyi^;es  would  be 
attended  with  any  excessive  degree  of  danger.  No  shin 
hat  hitherto  been  lost,  we  believe,  in  explorations  beyond 
the  Antarctic  circle.  It  may  be  sud,  indeed,  that  aoch 
attempts  are  rather  arduous  than  dangerous.  It  may  area 
be  found  that  the  Antarctic  barriers  are  impenetrable; 
but  this  has  certainly  not  as  yet  been  demonstrated.  And 
it  is  far  from  being  improbable  that,  if  success  could  be 
achieved,  an  important  field  of  commercial  enterprise 
would  be  opened.  The  Antarctic  regions  are  not  men 
desert  wastes.  The  seamen  under  Boss  found  Foasessioa 
Island  covered  by  penguins  standing  in  ranlcs  like  soldiers, 
and  too  little  familiar  with  the  ways  of  man  to  attempt 
escape.  More  valuable  animals  live  and  thrive,  however, 
in  Antarctic  seas.  Whales  and  seals  exist  there  in 
abundance  ;  and,  as  Captain  Maury  hat  well  remarked. 
"  Of  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  sea,  the  whale  fisheiT 
is  the  most  valuable.  In  Arctic  fisheriea,  he  t«Us  n% 
three  thousand  American  vestelt  are  en^ged,  and  "  If  td 
these  we  add  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Snglisb,  we  ■ball 
have  a  prand  total  of  perhaps  not  lets  than  six  or  eight 
thoutaniC  of  all  sizes  and  flazs,  engaged  in  this  one  pur 
suit."  There  are  reasons  for  believing  thst  whale  fisheriM 
in  Antarctic  regions  would  aSbrd  a  richer,  as  they  vronU 
certainly  afford  a  far  wider,  field  for  maritime  enterpriss. 


THE  miSH  COURT. 


Hatimo  an  occasion  of  business  irith  a  country  eoM», 
who  had  placed  bit  family  in  lodgings  near  Merrioe 
Square,  I  called  at  the  ttieet-door  one  morning,  at  aa 
hour  too  early  for  ceremony.  My  knock  was  promptly 
answered  by  a  rustic  servant,  who  was  also  an  importatiae 
from  home,  and  who  —  knowinz  my  intimacy  with  the 
household  —  ushered  me,  abrupt^  and  without  notice,  inte 
the  drawing-room. 

He  sight  which  there  met  my  eyes  was  striking  aad 
uncommon.  Materfamiliaf,  a  portly  dame,  stood  erect  in  • 
majestic  attitude  under  the  gaa-lustre,  courtesying  and  smit 
iog  graciously  but  gravely  at  one  of  faer  daughters.  T^a 
staldy  condescension  of  her  manoer  seemed  a  little  ex- 
aggerated towards  her  own  child,  who,  on  her  part,  how- 
ever, seemed  in  no  degree  less  ceremonious,  but  swept 
across  the  carpet,  salaaming  at  every  stride,  and  keepi^ 
her  full  front  assiduously  turned  to  the  matron,  just  as  the 
young  May  moon  may  be  observed  to  envisage  the  fbll- 
tbm  wootl  b(  M  dlBleallj  vbulara  Id  *Dln  ■Sx'liic  ■  luidInK  *^  ^ 
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UowD  orb  Df  daj.  The  emlution  wu  one  of  some  difB- 
niltf,  lor  the  fair  damsel's  waiit  was  encircled  in  an 
Utonnous  counterpane,  which  trailed  at  great  length  along 
the  floor. 

I  would  have  fiincied  that  ihe  had  been  making  an 
tnwelcomo  vbit  to  the  kitchen,  and  that  the  cook,  ac- 
)ordin2  to  ancient  ust^e,  had  smreptiliously  fastened  a 
■diahclout  to'her  toil;"  but  the  size  and  weight  of  this 
kppendace  forbade  such  a  iiirmiM ;  and,  moreoTer,  it  was 
indent  that  she  was  not  unconicions  of  the  encambrance, 
i>r  whilst  she  moved,  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  deferentially 
ipon  the  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  middle  of  the 
'oom,  her  rioht  heel,  "iniidionslj  aside,"  employed  itself 
n  kicking  the  quilt  away  to  a  respectful  distance,  lest, 
idng  twisted  about  her  limba,  it  might  impede  the  freedom 
ifUieir  course. 

Another  bloomine  creature,  similarly  equipped  with 
rhat  seemed  an  under-blanket,  stood  at  the  opposite  end 
/  the  room  near  a  window,  waiting  apparently  for  her 
BTB  to  take  up  the  same  ground ;  and  me  younger  olive- 
lUnta,  raised  unou  chairs  by  the  wall  in  mute  admiration, 
wntemplated  the  whole  proceeding  through  mouths  and 
lyes  opened  to  the  widest  stretch  of  both.  Having  heard 
n  my  younger  days  of  Catalani  and  her  shawl-dance,  it 
•ecarred  to  me  that  this  might  be  a  modern  adaptation  of 
bat  movement  to  an  envelope  of  another  and  more  familiar 
lenominatiou.  "Who  knows,"  quoth  I  wittily  to  myself, 
'hot  they  may  be  doing  Sir  Roger  de  Couerley  in  a  new 
Igure?" 

80  profoundly  were  the  party  abiorbed  in  the  ceremonial, 
liat  1  was  able  to  take  in  the  whole  of  it  before  the  charm- 
og  Dorabella  (we  called  her  Dolly  In  Trpperary),  finding 
ler  retreat  cut  short  by  a  sudden  collision  with  my  shins, 
iteered  a  little  shriek,  and  then,  bursting  into  a  wild  fit  of 
anghter,  appealed  by  an  eloquent  glance  to  her  mother 
A  explain  the  situation- 

The  matron  did  not  accept  the  intrusion  quite  as  pleas- 
Utly  as  her  daughter. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you,  Mick  RatTerty,"  she  said,  turning 
nMhfully  upon  the  page,  "that  I  wasn't  at  home  to  gentle- 
nen  any  day  betbre  three  o'clock,  and  never  to  ladies,  till 
roo  got  orders  to  put  on  vour  button-jacket  and  wash  your 
*ce^  " 

The  state  of  Mick's  complexion  was  certainly  Drtmfi/aci's 
ivideuce  that  he  had  not  beeu  authorized  lo  admit  a  lady 
hat  morning  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  record  that  it  wanted  a 
pmd  hour  and  a  half  of  the  time  appointed  for  the  other 
<ex-  He  pleaded,  however,  that  there  was  "  a  difier  be- 
'Wceo  a  gintlemao  and  a  neighbor;  and  he  thought  Mr. 
oonnor  "  (that's  me)  '>  was  free  of  the  house  and  welcome 
a  run  in  and  out  at  all  hours,"  as  ho  knew  mo  to  do  at 
i^tle  Brwly. 

"It  was  my  fault,  my  dear  Mrs,  Brody,"I  exclaimed, 
villing  lo  ex'.'Use  the  stammering  youth,  notwithstanding 
he  invidious  distinction  he  had  drawn  between  me  and 
k gentleman  proper-,  "I  rushed  past  my  old  friend  Mike, 
ifter  my  thougbtless  fashion,  without  taking  time  to  recol- 
ect  thai  you  are  a  town  lady  now.  But  as  I  am  here, 
Olow  me  to  ask,  what  new  kind  of  drill  is  this  at  which  I 
indyou  employed?" 

Mrs.  Brody  was  (and  is,  I  am  happy  to  say)  a  cheerful, 
jood-tempered  woman,  with  no  linbt  perception  of  the 
idiculous;  and  her  hrow  being  quickly  smoothed  of  the 
ugiy  wrinkle  which  had  contracted  it,  she  too  broke  Into 
t  hear^  In  ugh. 

"Why  then,  Rody  Connor,"  she  sud,  "since  yon  most 
EDOw,  I  may  a«  well  tell  you  that  the  pirls  and  myself  are 
aid  ont  to  be  presented  at  the  Drawing-room  to-mor- 
vw  evening,  and  I  am  just  putting  them  through  their 
■cings.     This  drill,  as  you  say,  is  called  kickbg  out  the 

"  Kicking  out  the  train  I "  I  cried  in  my  ignorance ; 
*  what,  in  the  name  of  whatever  is  courtly,  is  Uiat,  Mrs. 
Brod  V  V  "        . 

"  Xou  must  underMand,"  explained  the  matron,  "  that  a 
iady  hat  to  appear  in  Dublin  Castle  the  same  as  at  the 
t^ieen's  Court,  m  faU-drets,  with  as  good  a*  two  yard*  of 
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where  the  Lady  Lifl'nant  stands  to  receive  her  company. 
But,  my  dear,  Uiat's  not  the  worst  of  it.  There  is  a  circle, 
as  they  call  it,  in  that  room,  only  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
half-moon,  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  her  £x-sellenc%-,  com- 
posed of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  bis  wife,  the  Primate 
and  his  lady.  Judges  and  jud^sses  to  no  end,  my  Lord 
Bishop  this  and  my  Lady  Bi^op  that,  with  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  all  the  grandees  and  little-ees  who  have'Uie 
privilege  of  the  onglhree.  There  they  stand  one  and  all, 
winking  and  tittering  among  themselves,  and  starbg  at 
every  young  woman  who  passes  in'at  one  door  and  ont  of 
the  other." 

"A  most  trying  ordeal,"  I  remarked.  "I  wish  my 
young  friends  here  safely  over  iL" 

"  And  what  should  binder  them,  I'd  like  to  know  ? " 
replied  the  lady,  bridling.  "  Thev  can  do  it  as  well  as 
another,  I  suppose.  What  did  they  learn  dancing  and 
deportment  for,  if  they'd  be  afraid  to  walk  across  the  floor 
of  the  biggest  room  in  Ireland  ?  " 

"My  life  on  Miss  Uorabella,  at  all  events,"  said  I. 
"  After  the  stone  wail  she  rode  over  at  Coolairy,  show 
me  the  bishop,  or  the  bishop's  wife  either,  that  can  atop 

"  Ah,  but  this  is  another  pace  altogether,  Mr.  Connor," 
interjected  the  suhject  of  my  praise.  "  I'd  sooner  face 
the  Pound  at  Ballinasloe  on  Mad  Bess,  than  carry  the 
two  yards  of  muslin  ma  was  telling  you 'of  out  of  that 

"  Aye,  that  is  the  rub,"  pursued  the  matron  ;  "  for  when 
the  gentleman  at  the  door  has  spread  out  your  train  for 
you  at  the  end  of  his  stick,  making  it  as  wide  as  a  pea- 
cock's tail,  anybody  might  walk  np  to  her  £x-sellcncy,  or 
for  that  matter  to  her  Majesty,  with  dignity  and  com- 
posure; but  to  get  out  of  that  and  vanish  through  the 
opposite  door  without  once  showing  your  hack  to  Ihe 
pretence,  or  your  profile  to  the  circle,  and.  at  the  same  time 
not  to  tear  off  your  skirt  bodily,  or  else  trip  up  your  own 
heels  —  that  is  what  I  call  the  rub.  It  is  not  natural,  hut 
it  must  be  done ;  tike  many  other  annatural  things  that 
people  mus^do,  who  are  determined  to  take  a  lead  in  this 

world." 

"  I  now  understand,"  said  I,  "  why  young  ladies  prepai- 
ing  for  that  presence  must  be  instructed  how  to  kick  out 
their  trains ,  and  such  was  the  exercise  at  which  you  wer* 
engaged  when  I  so  unseasonably  broke  in  upon  you." 

"  Yea,  tbft  was  our  manoeuvre,"  said  the  stirring  dame ; 
"  and  now,  with  your  leave,  we  will  finish  the  lesson. 
You'll  find  Mr.  Brody,  if  you  want  him,  going  through  his 
sword -exercise  in  some  of  the  passages  betow." 

Miss    Leonora    (vernacularly   Nelly),   whose   turn   had 


IS  tighten 


g  the  blanket  round  her  slender  waist. 


.     thus  poUtely  dismissed.     Before  my  departur  , 

however,  it  was  gently  signified  that  knowledge  acquired 
by  surprise,  as  I  had  obtained  it,  was  not  fairly  current  in 
society,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  promising  an  honorable  . 
reticence.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  not  made  the 
afi'air  a  subject  of  private  tattle  or  gtwsip.  If  I  now  relate 
it,  it  is  in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  to  which  con- 
siderations of  mere  personal  obligation  must,  of  course,  give 
way.  In  our  new  and  improved  morality,  family  secrets 
are  not  to  stand  in  the  way,  when  they  canj)e  brought  out 


daughter's  pas  en  arriire  is  drawn  into  the  light  to  "  adorn 
a  t^e." 

The  reader  will  not  he  sorry  to  hear  that  I  have  very 
lately  seen  the  same  younc  lady,  nothing  the  worse  for  her 
castle  experience,  but  much  more  becomingly  girdled  witli 
a  neat  white  apron,  out  of  which  she  and  her  two  little 
girls  were  dispensing  oats,  with  no  sparing  bands,  to  the 
poultry  in  the  farmyard  attached  to  her  husband's  pai^ 
sonage.  When  I  hinted  that  I  had  once  seen  her  difl'er- 
entty  accoutred,  she  laughed,  and  said  :  "  What  a  goose  I 
was  then,  te  he  sure,  to  mink  that  I  was  going  to  b«  a  fine 
lady  all  at  once,  because  notlimcc  would  satisfy  poor  dear 


mamma  hat  that  I  muK  be  broo^  out  at  Court  1 ' 
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It  irM  Bome  tima  before  I  mule  out  m;  frieod  Brodv  in 
an  area  beyond  the  kitchen.  -  He  wa«  nutilr  unbaekling 
himieif  from  t,  iword  nearly  four  feet  In  length,  with  irhich 
he  had  been  utrutting  anil  fretting  Uia  hour,  to  acquire  ibe 
art  of  carrying  iini;h  an  appenilage,  so  that  it  should  not 
come  between  his  legi  Iwlore  the  vice-regal  aobilily.  He 
alu)  waa  reheaniag  lor  the  Drawing-room,  aod  being  a  short 
fat  man,  and  Bcant  of  breath,  the  exertion  liad  brought  a 
maiv.  than  usual  amount  of  rednft<B  into  his  face.  Hi) 
apeeuh  aiso  wu  hurried  and  stammering,  wbiliC  he  tried  to 
laugh  at  himself —  a  most  unsuiHiessful  haw-haw,  I  must 
add  —  for  pkying  the  fool  at  his  time  of  life, 

"  But  you  knbw,  my  friend,"  raid  ho,  "  when  the  ladies 
take  a  thing  into  their  heads  there  ia  no  resisting  them ; 
and  the  mistreat  here  will  have  it  that  the  girls  are  noth- 
ing till  they  '  come  ouL'  So  we  must  leave  our  eomfort- 
Aolu  home,  and  pack  ourselves  into  expensive  lodgings  in 
Dublin,  that  tiie  world,  seeing  that  they  appear  at  the 
Catitt,  may  understand  they  are  something." 

"  And  what  do  you  expect  thum  to  gala  by  going  to  the 
Castle  1"     I  took  the  lilwrty  of  askine. 

"  A  bill  for  feathers  and  gaippure,  if  j/ou  know  what  that 
is  —  /  don't  —  that  would  cbthe  the  whole  family  decently 
for  a  twelvemonth." 

■•  What  1  no  more  than  that  7  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  a  great  deal  more.  There  is  the  chance  of 
making  tbe  acquaintance  of  half-a-dozen  young  swells,  who 
will  lounp  all  the  morninj;  on  your  sofas,  eat  your  dinners 
and  drink  your  wine  ad  libilum  every  evening  if  you  ask 
them,  and  accompany  the  young  ladies  to  theatres  and 
concerts  as  often  as  you  accommodate  them  with  free 
tickets.  In  the  rear  of  these  advantages  halts  the  forlorn 
hope  of  an  astonishing  or  impossible  marriage  with  a  scion 
(the  iTrench,  with  greater  propriety,  would  stjle  him  a 
rejtton\  of  *  The   ten   Thousand,'  not  worth  a  thousand 


yourself  the  envv  of  the  Barony  of  Eliogarty. 

"Jfthat  be  the  value  you  set  upon  the  speculation,"  I 
asked  him,  "  how  is  it  that  you  take  a  personal  share  in  it, 
tying  vourself  on  to  that  toasting-iron  and  ma^nueradlng  in 
point-lat-e,  ruffles,  and  a  silk  couked-hat?  You  must  be 
aware  that  you  look  more  of  a  gentlemen  —  aye,  and  feel 
it  too,  from  the  crown  of  your  head  to  tlie  sole  of  your  foot 
in  —  your  tweod  jacket  and  clouted  brodekins." 

**  Wait  till  you  are  marrit^d,  my  fine  fellow,  and  hate  a 
nursery  full  of  girls.  Then  rou  will  understand  tbe  reason 
why.  Would  you  have  me  let  ihcm  go  the  Casale  by  them- 
selves }  No ;  I  must  first  go  to  the  Levoe  to  quHlify  my- 
self for  admission  into  better  company,  and  then  attend  my 
wife  and  '  the  Misses  Brody '  to  tlie  drawing-room.  J  bless 
my  stars  the  first  part  of  the  programme  is  past  and  gone, 
for  1  appeared  at  the  Levee  yesterday." 

"  Oh,  then,"  I  said,  "  yours  was  really  that  little  round 
body  wliiL'h  I  saw  in  a  covered  car  on  Cork-liiU,  panting 
inside  an  over-tight  doublet  of  brown  poplin.  You  re- 
minded me  of  a  soldier-crab  who  has  outgrown  lis  shell, 
and  strains  every  muscle  to  burst  through  it  into  the  cool 
«ir  and  liberty." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  sro  complimentary,"  replied  Mr. 
Brody ;  "  but  them  was  my  leelings  undoubtedly,  however 
yon  managed  to  decipher  th'm.  An  excruciating  yoke  it 
was,  and  most  expensive.  For  though  I  did  not  go  the 
length  of  buying  a  court-dress,  out  and  out  —  which 
Heaven  forbid  I  — the  hire  of  one  was  equil  to  an  entire 
thoot  of  broadcloth,  which  vou  could  forever  after  call  your 
own.  And  when  the  clotnes  were  hired,  Ihey  were  —  as 
you  sharply  observed  —  too  light  in  every  way  for  a  man 
-of  my  girth.  I  declare  I  felt  like  a  lunatic  in  a  s trait- wni.<t- 
«oat  ail  the  time  they  were  on  my  back,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  continual  dread  of  bursting  out  of  them,  which  would, 
of  coarse,  have  doubled  the  cost,  to  say  nothing  atwut  the 

"  Well,"  I  remarked,  "  that  must  have  been  distressing 
in  Itsellj  and  adverse  besides  to  the  ease  and  freedom 
-which  are  so  eisanlial  to  the  proper  carriage  of  a  gentle- 


"  Indeed  and  yon  may  say  that,"  answered  Mr.  Rredj, 
"  whether  you  are  in  jest  or  uot  Mighty  awkward  it  wm, 
I  assnre  you.  But  what  was  all  llut  to  the  trDuble  dj 
nether  garment  was  to  me  when  my  tarn  came  to  mifa  \ 
bow  to  tbe  Lord  LiU'nant  I " 

"  What  1  you  don*t  say  there  wa*  danger  of  a  rent  Ihm 
also?" 

"Tliat  same  was  on  the  cwda,"  he  continDeiL  "U 
might ;  but  it  diiln't.  Kveiy  other  sense  of  dan^,  hm- 
ever,  went  clean  out  of  my  mind,  in  the  confoMon  of  tkt 
moment,  when,  bending  forward  to  perform  my  obciniK^ 
a  glimpse  of  my  lower  members  deprived  me  of  all  ttcoI- 
lection.  In  haste,  whilst  dressing,  I  had  surveyei  my  fig- 
ure superficially  in  tbe  glass.  It  was  nothing  to  bouti^ 
that  bhadow  of  a  '  bare  forked  animal,'  whi^  ibcre  na- 
fronted  me.  But  J  had  no  leisure  to  dwell  on  the  relM- 
tion ;  for  Manns  O'Brien,  who  was  joined  with  ne  is  tU 
expense  of  the  car,  was  singing  out  in  the  stt«et,  and  briB(. 
ing  all  the  neighbors  to  the  windows  with  kis  asicvertliM 
that  ■  tbe  Voiceragal  Coort  was  waitin*  for  as.'  Scsrtdy 
allowing  mysulF  time,  therefore,  to  bring  buckle  and  lanpt 
together,  I  bounded  into  the  vehicle,  and  what  factvea 
Manus'i  gabble  and  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  I  for]^ 
long  before  we  passed  tlie  Cassle-gate,  what  manner  of  ws 
I  was.  I  hope  there  is  no  irreverence  in  the  exprewM 
No  wonder  aflerwanls  if,  in  ihe  flare  and  the  eieitea** 
of  the  prrtente,  the  sight  left  my  e;^es  «t  tbe  second  tIw 
of  my  infarj'or  man.  A  horrible  foncy  seized  me  tbst  1 
had  forgotten  the  most  material  covering  of  all,  and  wm 
away  in  my  drawers.  'Good  graciousi*  says  I, ''Ut 
made  mo  go  laive  mee  throuaers  beehind?*  HiiEi-«l- 
Icncy  and  suite  indulged  in  an  audible  titter  at  tbis  erip 
nal  remark.  Small  blame  to  them  for  that.  I  lau^htdo^ 
self  afterwards  till  I  cried  again ;  and  the  mistrest  hsil  lilti 
to  be  chokf  d  with  a  *poqnful  of  soup,  when  1  tolil  her  id't 
At  dinner.  But  the  dixthress  at  the  momtmt  was  litihtnllf 
inezprtunbU.  How  I  did  envy  a  major  of  Highlanilen  vis 
was  advancing  towards  Ihe  spot,  which  I  made  haM  * 
evacuate  1  how  I  envied  his  fillibesl  and  what  wsiUI 
not  have  given  to  be  a  parson,  like  Jemmy  Martin  oar  *■ 
rate,  who  had  just  passed  through  the  room,  with  hii  V' 
Hack  so  canvaiiicntly  let  down  all  round,  that  he  as*  sbb 
to  roll  up  his  troimert  knickerbockerwiae,  and  miliB  lis- 
lieve  that  he  wore  shorts  and  l[nee.buL'kIes." 

"  Ah!  that  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  enjojfd  If 
the  Church,"  I  laid  ;  "  but  uiilitary  men  also  art.  in  !«• 
matter  as  in  most  others,  highly  favored  beyond  cifilisn 
Thoy  find  it  easier  and  less  costly  than  any  oliiur  cli*  B 
pay  their  court  to  tlie  great,  while  their  costume  ii  ulMt- 
parably  more  becoming." 

'■  Oh,  yes,"  Mr.  liroily  answered,  "  I  sen  that  no*.  * 
deeii,  I  was  mndo  sensible  of  it  yesterday,  when  yooi\%  C* 
sidy  from  Ballinamuck,  the  brewer's  son,  swagsercl  «*<* 
li)iu  a  field-mnrsh»l.  anil  he  only  a  full  ensign  in  ibe  Hf 
Maleetia.  But  if  Mrs,  B  insists  on  another  saisou  at  Cowl 
I'll  manage  to  figure  as  a  soldier  myself," 

"  la  it  as  A  Lli)bl  S-b  you  mean  ?  "  I  aaucily  inqnir«i 

"That  will  tlcpend  upon  the  company,  sir."  my  f"™ 
gravely  answered,  and  in  rather  a  severe  tone  of  ">•*■ 
"I  may  have  a  commission  in  the  Ossorv  Itilles  foraikinS 
and  thst  would  entiltp  me  to  faeo  the  Queen's  reprewoWJ 
in  a  tunic  and  continuations,  like  a  Christian.  But  no*  1 
ask  sou,  Ro  ly  Connor,  as  a  friend,  if  a  man's  wifs  ■»• 
the  smallclothes  at  honui,  does  that  circumstance  2'"^ 
a  right  to  put  her  h'ishand  into  such  an  apology  fiw  »" 
AS  she  sent  nio  out  with  yestordiiy  1" 

It  is  a  duliuate  mutter  to  tender  an  opinion,  even  «• 
pressed  to  do  so.  on  S'lbjecta  matrimonial.  I  thertW 
dodged  my  friend's  question,  and  in  a  ficneral  w«)f  (** 
meniled  hu  idea  of  joining  the  defenders  of  bis  coonnTi 
though  it  were  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  nii;kl» 
joy  the  privilege  of  wearing  his  trousers  at  tlie  6'n«'<-  .*■ 
there  is  no  competitive  examination  for  the  mililisse^ 
nor  any  impertinent  inquiries  about  spelling  to  be  »*"7'r 
at  Chelsea,  there  seenieil  no  doubt  that  his  '"'.'"^''J, 
the  county  authoriliea  might  euUy  procuro  ibr  liio  "** 
distincticm. 
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"  DOUBLES." 


Thb  **  doubling  "  of  parts,  or  tlie  allotineiit'to  an  actor 
of  more  charMtera  than  one  in  the  same  r«preaentation,  wm 
■n  early  noceuity  of  tbeatrlual  management  The  old 
dramatists  deligbted  in  a  long  catalogue  of  drama!  ii  per- 
Mon.  Tliere  are  somo  Rfly  "  speaking  parti "  in  Shake- 
fptiare'a  "  Henry  the  Fifth,  for  instance;  and  although  it 
was  ujual  to  press  eren  the  money-takora  into  the  serviue  of 
the  stage  to  fagure  Eis  supernumerary  plarori,  thtsre  vas  still 
a  necesiiity  for  tha  regular  members  of  toe  iroupe  to  under- 
take dual  duties.  Curtun  Curious  stage  directions  cited 
by  Mr.  Payno  Collier  from  the  old  extemporal  play  of 
"Taoiiir  Uam,"  mentioned  in  Hvnslowe's  Diary  unilur  date 
of  Uutober,  lti02,  afTord  evidence  of  an  early  system  of 
doubling.  In  the  coanluding  scene  of  the  play  four-and- 
tirenly  persons  are  required  to  represent  the  nations  con- 
quered by  the  hero  —  Tartars,  Bactrians,  Cauians,  Pig- 
mies, Cannibals,  e'c.  —  anil  to  crass  the  stage  in  procersion 
b  the  presence  of  the  leading  uharacters.  The  names  of 
these  performers  are  supplied,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
Messrs.  Ucorge,  Thomas,  Marl>eck,  Parsons,  W.  Parr,  and 
other  members  of  the  company,  were  present  early  In  the 
scene  as  nobles  and  soliliers  in  attendance  upon  the  con- 
queror, and  Liter  —  sufficient  time  being  allowed  for  them 
to  chsn!;e  their  costumes  —  as  representatives  of"  the  peo- 
ple of  Bonar,  a  Catalan,  two  Bactrians,"  etc. 

in  proportion  as  the  actors  were  few,  and  the  dramatis 
personal  numerous,  so  the  system  of  doubling,  and  even 
trebling  parts,  more  and  more  prevailed.  Especially  were 
the  members  of  itinerant  comp^inies  compelled  to  undertake 
increase  of  labor  of  this  kind.  It  was  to  their  advantage 
that  the  troupe  should  be  limited  in  number,  so  that  the 
money  accruing  Iram  their  perfbrmances  should  Dot  be 
diviJed  into  too  toaDV  shares,  and  ai  a  conseijucnce  each 
nisn's  proGt  reiluced  too  considerably.  Further  it  was 
ilnays  ihe  strollers'  principle  of  action  to  stiulc  at  nothing, 
to  be  deterred  by  no  difficulties  in  re<iard  to  paucity  of 
Dnmbers,  deficient  histrionic  gifts,  inadequate  wardrobes, 
or  absent  scenery.  They  were  always  prepared  to  repre- 
sent, somehow,  any  play  that  seemed  to  them  to  promise 
advantages  to  their  treasury.  The  labors  of  doubling  fell 
chiefly  on  the  minor  players,  for  the  leaiiing  tragedian  was 
IM  fretjucntly  present  on  the  scene  as  the  hero  of  the  night 
to  be  able  to  undertake  other  duties.  But  if  tlie  player  of 
Hamlet,  for  instance,  was  confined  to  that  cbarncCer,  it  was 
•till  competent  for  the  representative  of  "  the  ghost  of 
buried  Denmark  "  to  figure  also  as  Laertes,  or  for  Polonlus, 
his  death  accompli  shed,  to  reappear  in  the  guise  of  Odriu  or 
the  First  Grave-itigger,  to  say  nitUing  of  such  minor  ar- 
rangements as  were  involved  in  intrusting  tlie  parts  of  the 
Firjt  Actor,  Marcellus,  and  the  Second  Grave-digger  to  one 
actor.  Some  care  had  to  bo  exerciMd  that  the  doubled 
ehuKcterd  did  not  clash,  and  were  not  required  to  be  simul- 
taoeounly  present  upon  the  scene.  But,  indeed,  the  strvUers 
did  no'  hesitate  to  mangle  tiieir  author  when  his  stage  direc- 
tions did  not  accord  with  their  convenience.  The  lute  Mr. 
Meadows  nsed  to  relate  that  when  in  early  life  he  was  a 
niembar  of  the  Tamworth,  StraLlbrd-ppon-Avon,  and  War- 
wiuk  company,  he  was  cast  for  Oroiembo,  the  Old  BJind 
Man,  and  the  Sentinel  in  "  PiKarro,"  and  look  part  in  a  mu- 
tilated voraion  of  "  Macbetli,"  in  which  Kin;;  Duncan,  Hiic- 
ate,  the  First  Murderer,  and  tlio  Doctor  were  performed  by 
one  actor;  the  bleeding  soldier,  one  of  the  appariiiona, 
and  Sryton  by  another;  and  Fleanrc,  the  apparition  of  a 
crowned  head,  and  the  Gentlewoman  by  the  juvenile  Imly 
^the  company,  the  characters  of  Doualbain  and  Siwanl 
being  wholly  omitted. 

Barley's  first  theatrical  engagement  was  with  Jerrold, 
»e  manager  of  a  company  at  Cranbrook.  His  salnry  was 
fifteen  ghiUings  a  week,  and  in  a  rcpre^enUtion  of  the  '■  Hon- 
aynoon  "  lie  appeared  as  Janues,  Lampedo,  and  Lopez,  ac- 
compliiliing  the  task  with  tile  assistance  of  several  wi.-s 
and  cloaks  Id  "John  Bull"  he  played  Dan,  John  Burr, 
anrlSir  FrancU  Rochdale ;  another  actor  doubling  the  parts 
oi  Peregrintt  and  Tom  Shuffleton,  wliile  the  manager's  wile 


Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.  Deani^ 
Mr.  Jonrs. 
Mrs,  Deans. 

Mrs.  Jones. 


represented  Mr*.  Bmlgruddery  and  Frank  Rochdale,  attir- 
ing the  latter  in  a  pair  of  very  loose  nankeen  trousers  and 
a  very  tight  short  jockeL  'Ihe  entire  company  consisted 
of  "four  white  males,  three  females,  and  a  negro,"  Cer- 
tain of  the  parts  were  assigned  in  the  nIaybilTs  to  a  Mr. 
Jones,  lliese,  much  to  his  surprise,  Uarley  was  requested 
by  the  manager  to  assume.  "  Between  you  and  me,"  ha 
whispered  mysteriously  to  his  young  recruit,  "  there's  no 
such  person  as  Mr.  Jones.  Our  company's  rather  thin  inst 
now,  but  there's  no  reason  why  the  fact  should  be  noised 
abroad."  Other  provincial  managers  were  mucli  less  anx- 
ious to  conceal  the  paucity  of  their  company.  A  country 
playbill,  bcaritig  date  1H07,  seems  indeed  to  vannt  the  sys- 

of  doubling  to  which  tlge  impressario  had  been  driven. 

""■"—ly  ol  the  Busy  Body  was  ann("'"~"'  '"-  ""-f">~.^ 
tue  following  extraordinary  ci 

Sir  Francis  Gripe  and  Charles 
Sir  Gw>rge  Airy  and  Wliis'per    . 
Sir  Jealous  Traffic  snd  Marplot 

Mirnndjt  and  Scentwetl 
Patch  and  Liabinda 

Among  other  feats  of  doubling  or  trebling  may  ba 
counted  the  performance,  on  the  same  night,  by  a  Mn. 
Stanley,  at  the  Coburg  Theatre,  of  the  parts  of  Lady  Anne, 
'rresscll,  and  Uichmond,  in  'J  Richard  the  Third."  A  Mr. 
W.  Rede  once  accomplished  the  difficult  feat  of  appearing  - 
as  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  Fag,  and  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  a 
representation  of  "  The  Rivals,"  the  lady's  entrance  in  the 
last  scene  having  been  preceded  by  the  at>rupt  exit  of  Sir 
Lucius  and  the  omisMon  of  the  concluding  passi^^es  of  his 
part.  The  characters  of  King  Henry,  Buckingham,  and 
Richmond,  in  Cibber's  edition  of  "  Richard  the  Third," 
have  frequently  been  undertaken  by  one  performer. 

Actors  have  often  appeared  in  two,  and  sometimes  in 
three,  theatres  on  the  same  evening.  This  may  bd  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  great  populnrity,  or  due  to  the  fact  of 
their  serving  a  manager  who  has  become  lessee  of  more 
than  one  esCabli-ihment.  For  twenty-eight  nights  in  suc- 
cession, Grinialdi  performed  Ibe  arduous  duties  of  clown 
both  at  Saiiler's  Wells  and  Covent  Garden  'Theatres. 
On  one  occasion  he  even  playeil  clown  at  tha  Surrey  Thea- 
tre in  addition.  It  is  recordcil  that  "  the  only  refreshment 
he  took  during  the  whole  evening  was  one  glass  of  warm 
ale  and  a  biscuiL"  A  post-chaise  and  four  was  wsiting  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre  to  convey  him  to  Sadler's  Wells,  and 
tlience  to  Covent  Uanlcn,  and  the  post-boys  urged  their 
liorsus  to  a  furious  speed.  It  is  well  known  that  while  ful- 
filling his  double  engagement  he  one  wet  night  missed  his 
coacli,  and  ran  in  the  rain  all  the  way  from  Clerkeowell  to 
Ilolborn,  in  Lis  clown's  dress,  belbre  he  could  obtain  a  sec- 
ond vi-hicle.  He  was  recognized  as  he  ran  by  a  man  who 
shouted,  "  Here's  Joe  Grinialdi  I "  And  forthwith  the 
most  thoroughly  popular  performer  of  his  day  was  followed 
by  a  roaring  and  cheering  mob  of  admirers,  who  proclaimed 
his  name  and  calling,  threw  up  their  hats  and  caps,  exhib- 
ited every  evidence  ol  delight,  and  agreed,  as  with  one  ac- 
cord, to  see  him  safe  anil  sound  to  his  journey's  end.  "  So 
ihe  coach  went  on,  Kiirroundod  by  tlie  dirtiest  body-guard 
th^it  WH*  ever  bolield,  not  one  of  whom  cleserted  his  pool 
until  Grimitldi  had  been  safely  deposited  at  the  stage-uoiir 
of  Covent  Garden,  when,  alter  raising  a  vociferous  cheer, 
such  of  them  as  bail  money  rushed  round  to  the  gallery 
doors,  and  making  their  appearance  in  the  front  fu!t  as  he 
cnine  on  the  stage,  set  up  a  boisterous  shout  of  Here  he  is 
again  I,'  and  cheered  him  enihusiostically,  to  the  infinite 
nmuAcment  of  every  person  in  the  theatre  who  had  got 
wind  of  tiie  story." 

At  one  time  Klliston,  enganed  as  an  actor' at  Drury  Lane, 
had  the  addiiional  responslliility  of  two  theatrical  manage- 
ments, the  Surrey  anil  the  Olympic.  His  performers  were 
ruipiired  to  serve  both  theatres,  and  thus  frequently  ap- 
peared upon  tlio  stage  in  two  counties  upon  the  same  nIghL 
In  1831,  the  two  patent  theatres  were  ruled  by  one  lessee, 
whose  managerial  sciieme  it  was  lo  work  the  two  house* 
wiih  a  company  and  a  half.  The  runninfi  to  and  from 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  of  acton  lulTattirad,  with 
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rouged  faces,  and  loaded  with  the  parapherDalia  of  tbeir 
art,  of  dancers  in  rkrioui  at^es  of  dress,  of  muiiuiana  bear- 
ing their  Instrninenta  and  their  mueic-booki,  was  inceiBant, 
wEile  the  interchaD^e  of  mjrsterious  terms  and*  inquiries, 
anch  as  "  Who's  on  ?  "  "  Stage  waits,"  "  Curtain  down," 
"  Kung  up,"  "  First  music,"  etc.,  was  sufBciently  perplexing 
to  passers-by.  At  the  season  of  Christmas,  when  the  sys- 
tem of  double  duty  was  at  its  height,  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  the  performeTs  were  severe  indeed.  The  dancers 
were  said  to  pass  from  one  theatre  to  the  other  lis  times 
during  the  evening,  and  to  undergo  no  fewer  than  eight 
changes  of  costume. 

In  the  same  way  the  performances  at  the  summer  theatre, 
the  Haymarket,  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  its  sea- 
sons, often  came  into  collision  with  the  entertainments  of 
the  winter  houses,  and  the  actor  engaged  by  two  masters, 
and  anxious  to  serve  both  faithfully,  had  a  very  arduous 
time  of  it.  How  could  he .  possib|y  be  present  at  the 
Haymarket  and  yet  not  absent  Irom  Drury  Lane  or  Covent 
Garden  ?  As  a  rule  the  patent  theatres  had  the  preference 
and  the  summer  theatre  was  compelled  for  a  few  nights  to 
be  content  with  a  very  scanty  company.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  Farley,  the  actor,  achieved  the  fe*t  of  appearing 
both  at  the  Haymarket  and  Covent  tiarden  on  the  same 
night,  and  in  the  plays  presented  first  at  each  house.  The 
eflort  is  deserving  of  particular  description. 

Ac  Covent  Uarden  the  curtain  rose  at  half  past  six 
o'clock.  In  the  Haymarket  the  representation  commenced 
at  seven.  At  the  farmer  theatre  Farley  was  cast  for  one 
of  the  witches  in  "Macbeth."  At  the  latter  be  was  required 
to  impi;raonate  Sir  Philip  Modelove,  in  the  comedy  of  "  A 
Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife."  It  was  a  qui;Blion  of  fitting  in  bis 
exits  at  Covent  Garden  with  his  entrances  at  the  Haymar- 
ket. A  hackney-coach  was  in  attendance,  provided  with  a 
dresser,  lighted  candles,  the  necessary  change  of  costume, 
and  the  means  of  altering  his  make-up.  His  early  duties 
as  a  witch  at  Covent  Garden  fulfilled,  the  actor  jumped 
into  his  coach,  and,  with  tlie  assistance  of  his  dresser,  was 


Haymarket  in  time  to  present  himself  as  Sir  Philip,  who^ 
first  entrance  upon  the  Ktage  is  in  the  second  act  of  the 
play.  This  part  of  bis  task  performed,  he  hurried  again 
to  Covent  Garden,  being  transformed  on  the  road  from  Sir 
Philip  back  again  to  the  weird  sister.  Again  he  left  the 
patent  theatre,  and  reached  the  Haymarket  in  time  to  re- 
appear as  Sir  Philip  on  the  second  entrance  of  that  charac' 
tar  in  the  fifth  act  of  the  play.  The  actor  acquitted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  two  audiences,  who 
were  perhaps  hardly  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  laborii,  but 
with  very  considerable  strain  upon  bis  nervous  system. 
For  to  add  to  the  dilSculties  of  his  task,  hit  coachman,  in- 
different to  the  counsel  that  the  more  haste  of^n  signifies 
the  worst  speed,  turning  a  corner  too  sharply,  ran  his  fore- 
wheel  against  a  post,  and  upset  coach,  actor,  dresser,  can- 
dles, costumes,  and  all.  This  untimely  accident  notwith- 
standing, the  actor,  with  assistance  freely  rendered  by  a 
friendly  crowd,  secured  another  vehicle,  and  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  an  exploit  that  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in 
histrionic  records. 

But  if  doubling  was  sometimes  a  matter  of  necessity,  it 
has  ofYen  been  the  result  of  choice.  Actors  have  been 
much  inclined  to  undertake  dual  duty  with  a  view  of  mani- 
festing their  versitiltty,  or  of  surprising  their  admirers. 
Benefit  nights  have  been  especially  the  occasions  of  doulv 
Ung  of  this  kind.  Thus  at  a  provincial  theatre,  then  under 
his  management,  Elliston  once  tried  the  strange  experi- 
ment of  sustaining  the  characters  of  both  Richard  and 
Richmond  in  the  same  drama.  The  entrance  of  Richmond 
does  not  occur  until  the  fifth  act  of  the  tragedy,  when  the 
scenes  in  which  the  king  and  the  earl  occupy  the  stage 
become  alternate.  On  making  his  exit  as  Richard,  EUiaton 
dropped  bis  hump  from  his  shoulder,  as  though  it  had  t)een 
a,  knapsack,  straightened  his  deformed  limbs,  slipped  on 
certain  pieces  of  pasteboard  armor,  and,  adorned  with  fresh 
head.^ear,  duly  presented  himself  as  the  Tudor  prince. 
The  herme  lines  of  Bidunond  delivered,  th«  nctcr  hurried 


to  the  side-wings,  to  resume  something  of  the  missbafa 
aspect  of  Bichard,  and  then  rejinter  as  that  chaxacto'.  Is 
tbis  way  the  play  went  on  until  the  but  scece,  when  tk 
combatants  come  face  to  face.  How  was  their  figUt  to  be 
presented  to  the  spectators  7  The  omission  of  to  popnlK 
an  incident  as  a  broadsword  combat  could  not  be  lhDD|ht  < 
of.  The  armor  of  Richmond  was  forthwith  shifted  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  a  Bupernumerary  player,  who  was  tisip^ 
enjoined  to  "  hold  bis  toogne,  and  fight  like  the  dniL" 
Richard  slain,  Kchmond  departed.  The  body  of  tbedtid 
king  was  borne  from  the  stage,  and  EUiston  wis  tlwi 
enabled  to  reappear  as  Richmond,  and  speak  tlw  clgus| 
lines  of  the  play. 

Among  more  legitimate  exploits  in  the  way  of  donblisf 
ore  to  be  accounted  Mr.  Charles  Mathewii's  assumpliontf 
the  two  characters  of  Puff  and  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  in  "  Be 
Critic ;  "  Mr,  Phelps's  appearance  as  James  the  Fira  ud 
Trapbois,  in  the  play  founded  upon  thft  "  Fortunes  of  NIotI;" 
and  the  renderinz  bv  the  same  actor  of  the  parts  d  tk 
King  and  Justice  Shallow  in  the  Second  Part  of"  Kearytk 
Fourth."  The  worst  that  can  bo  stud  for  these  perfftrmsani 
is  that  they  incline  tbe  audience  to  pay  less  heed  totk 
play  than  to  the  frequent  changes  of  appearance  enlukd 
upon  the  players,  'llie  business  of  the  scene  isiptlota 
overlooked,  and  regard  wanders  involuntarily  to  the  tnos- 
actions  of  tbe  tiring  room  and  the  eide-wings.  Will  ikt 
actor  be  recognizable?  will  he  really  have  time  toaltffiii 
costume?  the  spectntors  mechanically  ask  themselves. so' 
meditation  is  oocupied  with  such  possibilities  as  a  tas^ 
string  or  an  obstinate  button  hindering  the  perfonner.  All 
this  is  opposed  to  the  real  purpose  of  playing,  and  injunou 
to  the  actor's  art,  to  say  nothing  of  (he  inletesl*  of  ibl 
dramatist.  Illusion  is  the  special  objeot  of  the  theatre,  ul 
this  forfeits  its  magic  when  once  inquiry  is  directed  IM 
curiously  to  its  method  of  contrivance.  Still  doubliaji' 
this  kind  has  always  been  in  favor  both  with  acton  asi 
audiences,  and  many  plays  have  been  provided  espedwj 
to  give  dual  occupation  to  the  performers.  Certain  of  d>w 
have  for  excuse  the  fact  that  their  fables  binge  upon  hw 
question  of  mistaken  identity,  or  strong  personal  r«(» 
blance.  The  fiimous  "  Courier  of  Lyons,"  founded,  ind«4 
upon  a  genuine  catue  cel^e,  was  a  drama  of  this  kiiul- 
Here  it  was  indispensable  that  the  respectable  Jlonawr 
IjBsurques  and  the  criminal  Dubosc,  between  who«  • 
extraordinary  a  likeness  existed  that  the  one  suffered dewi 
upon  the  scaffold  for  a  murder  committed  by  the  otlai 
should  be  both  impersonated  by  the  same  performer.  "I" 
Corsican  Brothers,"  it  need  hardly  be  said,  narrated  lb 
fortunes  of  the  twin-born  Louis  and  Fabien  dei  Frmchi, 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  so  much  alike  that  IbejconW 
not  be  known  apart.  Mademoiselle  RacbKl  appean^™ 
success  in  a  drama  called  •'  Valeria,"  written  by  MetiiaM 
Auguste  Maquet  and  Jules  Lacroix,  for  the  express  |W 
poKc,  it  would  seem,  of  rehabilitating  tlie  Empress  Im 
salina.  The  actreas  personated  Valeria,  otherwise  U» 
snlina,  and  also  Cynisca,  a  dancing-girl  of  evil  charscto', 
but  BO  closely  resembling  the  empress  tbat,  as  the  *•*[ 
tists  argued,  history  had  confounded  the  two  lailiea,>M 
charged  the  one  with  the  misdeeds  of  the  othei'.  "LikesM' 
Unlike,"  on  adaptation  from  the  French,  in  which  !«■> 
years  since  Madame  Celeste  was  wont  to  perform  it  d* 
Adelplii,  is  also  a  drama  of  the  same  class.  But,  aitA. 
works  conti'ived  for  doubling  purposes  are  nniews* 
enough.  And  in  this  category  may  be  included  tbe  ett- 
orate  melodramas  which  deal  with  long  lapses  of  T^ 
and  relate  the  adventures  of  more  than  one  generation, •*" 
in  which  the  hero  or  heroine  of  the  earlier  scenesresppew 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  performance  as  his  or  her  o«n  tfcW. 
Here,  however,  frequentj  change  of  dres*  is  notreqiwwi 
the  character  first  personated,  when  once  laid  aside,  i«  ■* 
resumed,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  effectually  renon* 
from  the  scene  by  death,  generally  of  a  violent  de»cnp<>* 
It  is  to  be  added  that  tbe  applause  often  won  by  the  m<» 
who  doubles  a  part  on  account  of  his  rapid  cbaD^  * 
attire,  ore,  in  truth,  due  much  less  to  him  than  to  I** 
activity  of  bis  dresser,  a  functionary,  however,  wbo  " 
never  wen  by  the  public.    SUU,  calb  before  tU  csitw 
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Ma  now  becoma  sacfa  common  complimeiita  that  even  tha 
Kwera  of  tba  theatra  may  /«(  obtain  thii  form  of  recogni- 
ioD  of  their  deserU. 

Tlie  MTTiceB  of  a  mate  donble  to  Msiitthe  illusion  of  the 
eene,  or  to  Bpare  a  IsftdiDg  performer  needless  fati^e, 
lave  often  been  required  upon  the  stage.  Such  a  play  u 
The  Corsican  BroUiers  "  could  Bcarcely  be  presented  wilh- 
at  the  airl  of  a  mute  player  to  take  the  place,  now  of  Ixiuis, 
ton  of  Fabien  del  Franchi,  to  personate  now  the  spectre 
f  thu  twin,  now  of  thaL  lu  former  days,  when  the  deep- 
ist  tragedy  was  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  theatrical 
mtertai omenta,  funeral  procesiions,  or  biers  bearing  the 
nrpses  of  departed  heroea,  were  amooz  the  moat  usual  of 
weoic  exhibitions.  Plays  closed  with  a  surprising  list  of 
dlled  and  wounded.  But  four  of  the  characters  in  Rowe's 
>  Fair  Penitent  "  are  leit  alivo  at  the  fall  of  the  curtun,  and 
imong  those  surrivors  are  included  mich  subordinate  pei^ 
ions  as  Bossano,  the  friend  of  Lothario,  and  Lucilla,  the 
jonGdant  of  Calista,  whom  certainly  it  was  worth  no  one's 
vhile  to  put  to  death.  The  haughty  gallant,  gay  Lothario, 
ia  slain  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  act,  out  his  corpse  figures 
prominently  in  the  concluding  scenea.  The  stage  direction 
rana  at  the  opening  of  the  Bfth  act :  "  A  room  hung  with 
Uack ;  on  one  side  Lothario's  body  on  a  bier ;  on  the  other 
a  table  with  a  skull  and  other  bones,  a  book  and  a  lamp  on 
it.  Calista  is  discovered  on  a  couch,  in  black ;  her  h^ 
hanging  loose  and  disordered.  Soft  music  plays."  In 
this,  as  in  similar  cases,  it  was  clearly  unnecessary  that  the 
personalor  of  the  live  Lothario  of  the  first  four  acts  should 
nmun  upon  the  stage  to  represent  his  dead  body  in  the 
fifth.  It  was  usual,  therefore,  to  allow  the  actor's  dresser 
to  perform  this  doleful  duty,  and  tha  dressers  of  the  time 
teem  to  have  claimed  occupation  of  this  nature  as  a  kind 
of  privilege,  probably  obtaiuiug  in  such  wise  some  title  to 
increase  ot  salary.  Hie  original  Lothario  —  tha  trai^edy 
being  first  represented  in  1 70S  — was  George  Powell,  an 
esteemed  actor  who  won  applause  from  Addison  and  Steele, 
but  who  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  toper,  and 
WIS  generally  reputed  to  obscure  hb  faculties  by  incessant 
iaduFgeace  in  Nantes  brandy.  I'he  fourth  act  of  the  play 
onr,  the  actor  was  impatient  to  be  gone,  and  was  heard 
behind  the  scenes  angrily  demanding  the  assistance  of 
Wairen,  bis  dresser,  entirely  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  his 
attendant  was  employed  upon  the  stage  in  personating  the 
corpse  of  I.<olhBrio.  Mr.  Powell's  wrath  grew  more  and 
more  intense.  He  threatened  the  absent  Warren  with  the 
ssierest  of  punishments.  The  unhappy  dresser  reclining 
00  Lothario's  bier  could  not  but  orerhear  his  raging  master, 
Jit  for  some  time  his  fears  were  surmounted  by  his  sense  of 
drunslic  propriety.  He  lay  and  shivered,  longing  for  the 
Ul  of  the  curtain.  At  length  his  situation  became  quite 
naeodurable.  Powell  was  threatening  to  break  every  bone 
in  his  akin.  In  his  dresser's  opinion  the  aclor  was  a  man 
likeljr  to  keep  his  word.  With  a  cry  of  "  Here  I  am, 
master  I "  Warren  sprung  up,  clothed  in  sable  draperies 
*hiilt  were  fastened  to  the  handles  of  his  bier.  The  house 
»»red  with  surprise  and  laughter.  Encumbered  by  his 
charnel-house  trappings,  the  dead  Lothario  precipitately 
■  ^  froni  the  stage.  'The  play,  of  course,  ended  abruptly. 
Foronce  the  sombre  tragedy  of  the  "  Fair  Penitent"  was 
P«™ilteil  a  mirthful  conclusion. 

Whenever  unusual  physical  exertion  is  required  of  a 
placer,  a  perilous  fall,  or  a  desperate  leti^i,  a  trained  gym- 
nast is  usually  engaged  as  double  to  accomplish  this  por- 
tiM  of  the  performance.  When  in  the  stage  versions  of 
"  Kenilworlh,"  Sir  Richard  Vamey,  in  lieu  of  Amy  Robsart, 
.  t>  seen  to  descend  through  the  treacherous  trap  and  incur 
a  fall  of  many  feet,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  the  genu- 
we  Varney,  but  his  double,  who  undergoes  this  severe  fate, 
nie  name  of  the  double  is  not  recorded  in  the  playbill, 
»ever,  and  he  wins  little  fame,  let  him  acquit  himself  as 
"""  ""  he  may.  OccaaionaUy,  however,  doubles  of 
—  —-u  «rtj  found  to  emerge  from  obscurity  and  establish 
arepntatioa  of  thwr  own.  In  1830,  a  pantomime,  dealing 
with  tha  fairy  tale  of  "  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  was  pro- 
Oucsd  at  Drury  Lane.  The  part  of  the  hero  was  allotted 
"  """  Miss  Povey,  who  declinod,  however,  to  nndertake 


skilfully  a 


Jack's  feat  of  climbing  the  famous  beanstalk,  a  formidabla 
structure  reaching  from  the  stage  to  theroof  of  the  theatre. 
It  became  necessary  to  secure  a  substitute  who  should  pre- 
sent some  resemblance  to  the  small  and  slight  figure  of^tha 

uog  actress,  and  yet  be  sufficiently  st  -  j    -  - 

undertake  the  task  she  demurred  t 
one  of  some  difficulty,  and  for  some 
double  was  forthcoming.  One  morning,  however,  Winston, 
the  stage-manager,  descried  a  little  active  boy,  acting  ■• 
waterman's  assistant,  at  the  hackney-coach  stand  in  Bed- 
ford Street,  Covent  Garden.  He  was  carried  to  the  theatre 
and  bis  abilities  put  to  the  test  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  panto- 
mime. His  performance  was  pronounced  satisfactory.  He 
nightly  appeared  during  the  run  of  "  Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk "  as  the  climbing  double  of  Miss  Povey.  Subsequently, 
he  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  clown.  The  boy  said 
he  lietieved  bis  name  was  Sullivan.  Years  afterwards  he 
was  known  to  fame  as  Monsieur  Silvain,  ballet-master,  and 
principal  dancer  of  the  Academic  Royale,  Paris,  an  artist 
of  distinction,  and  a  most  respectable  member  of  society. 

Mrs.  Mowatt,  the  American  actress,  has  recorded  in  her 
memoirs  a  curious  instance  of  a  double  beio^  employed  in 
connection  wi^  a  dummy  to  secure  a  theatrical  illusion  of 
a  special  kind.  The  play,  produced  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre  some  twenty  years  ago,  was  an  English  version  of 
the  Arifine  of  Thomas  Comeille.  In  the  ori^nal,  Ariadne, 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  perfidy  of  Theseus,  falls  upon 
a  sword  and  expires.  This  catastrophe  was  altered  in  the 
adaptation,  and  a  startling  effect  produced  by  the  leaping 
of  toe  heroine  from  a  rock,  and  her  plunging  into  the  sea, 
■while  the  ship  of  Theseus  is  seen  departing  in  the  distance. 
It  was  found  necessary  that  three  Ariadnes,  similarly 
costumed,  and  identical  in  appearance,  should  lend  their 
aid  to  accomplish  this  thrilling  termination.  Mrs.  Mowatt, 
as  Ariadne  the  first,  paced  the  shore,  and  received  the 
agonizing  intelligence  of  the  deserUon  of  Theseus.  A 
ballet  girl,  na  Anadne  the  second,  climbed  the  rocks  of  the 
island  of  Naxos,  reaching  the  highest  peak  to  catch  the 
last  glimpse  of  the  vanishing  vessel,     llie  third  Ariadne 


The  greatest  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  e:q)eiien 
-.-  rehearsal  in  persuading  Ariadne  the  second  even 
walk  up  the  steep  rocks  of  Naxos.    The  poor  ballet  girl 


had  been  chosen  for  this  duty  less  because  of  her  courage 
than  on  account  of  an  accidental  resemblance  she  bore  to 
Mrs.  Mowatt  "  She  stopped  and  shrieked  halfway,  pro- 
tested she  was  dizzy,  and  might  fall,  and  would  not  ad- 
vance a  step  further.  After  about  half  an  hour's  delay, 
during  whicn  the  poor  girl  was  encouraged,  coaxed,  and 
scolded  abundantly,  she  allowed  the  carpenter  who  planned 
the  rocky  pathway,  to  lead  her  carefully  up  and  down  the 
declivity,  and  finally  rushed  up  alone."  At  a  certain  cue 
she  was  required  to  fall  upon  ner  face,  concealed  from  the 
audience  by  an  intercepting  rock,  and  then  the  lay  figur« 
took  its  flight  through  the  air. 

The  success  of  the  performance  appears  to  have  been 
complete.  The  substitution  of  the  double  for  Ariadne, 
and  the  dummy  for  the  double,  even  puzzled  spectators 
who  were  provided  with  powerful  opera-glasses.  "  The 
illusion  was  so  perfect,"  Mrs.  Mowatt  writes,  "  that  on  the 
first  night  of  the  representation,  when  Ariadne  leaped  froiD 
the  rock^  a  man  started  up  in  the  pit,  exclaiming  in  a  tone 
of  genuine  horror,  'Good  God  I  she  is  killed  I'"  How 
this  exclamattoD  must  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  .the  stage- 
manager  I  For  one  would  rather  not  consider  the  poaai- 
bility  of  the  "man  in  the  pit"  having  been  placed  there 
by  that  functionary  with  due  instrnctioDs  as  to  when  and 
what  he  was  to  exclaim. 

It  in  a  sort  of  doubling  whan  in  consequence  of  the  ill- 
ness or  absence  of  a  performer  his  part  is  read  by  some 
other  member  of  the  company.  In  this  way  curious  ex- 
periments have  sometimes  been  made  upon  public  patience. 
At  Dublin,  in  1T4S,  Addison's  tragedy  was  announced  for 
represenUtion,  with  Sheridan,  the  actor,  in  the  charactar 
of  Cato.     Sheridan,  however,  auddenly  declined  to  appear, 
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CkIo  being  MbK&t  from  the  wardnibB.  In  tbis  enierRenc/, 
TbeophiluB  Gibber  lubmitted  t,  propositioo  to  the  audkiiL-« 
that,  in  addition  to  appeirin;;  m  Syphax  in  tlie  plfiy-  lie 
■hould  read  the  part  Mr.  Sheridan  ought  to  hsvu  niW. 
The  olTer  wu  accepted,  the  perrormance  enaued,  and  ap- 
psrently  excited  uo  opposiiion.  Sheridan  was  miich  in- 
censed, bovever,  and  publialied  an  addreu  to  tlie  public. 
Gibber  replied.  Sheridan  iuued  a  second  address,  to 
which  Gibber  again  responded.  Their  corre»pondence 
waa  lubsequ en t1j' reprinted  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Sock 
and  Buskin."  But  toe  fact  remained  that  "Cata"had  been 
represented  with  the  chief  part  not  acted,  but  rend  by  a 
player  who  bad  other  duties  to  fulfil  in  the  traf[Bdy.  One 
»  reminded  of  the  old-eatabliahed  ttory  of  tlie  plajr  of 
"  Hamlet "  being  performed  with  the  amission  of  the  oharac- 
ter  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark ;  a  traiiilion,  or  a  jest,  which 
hat  long  been  attributed  to  Joe  Miller,  or  some  similar 
Dompiler  of  facetiae.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  even 
this  absurd  legend  can  boast  some  foundation  of  fact.  At 
any  rate,  Mr.  Parke,  the  respectable  oboist  of  the  Op>rra 
House,  who  publUhed  his  musical  memoirs  in  1830,  is 
found  grarely  recording  of  one  Cubit,  a  subordinate  actor 
and  singer  of  Covent  Garden  Tlicalre,  that  once,  "  when, 
during  one  of  bis  summer  cngaguments  at  a  provincial 
theatre,  be  was  announced  to  perform  the  characler  of 
Hamlet,  be  was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  serious  illness  in 
bis  dressiog-rooro,  just  before  the  play  was  goin^  to  begin ; 
whereupon  the  manager,  having  '  do  more  cats  than  would 
catch  mice,'  was  constrained  to  request  the  audience  to 
iofTer  tbrro  to  go  through  with  the  play,  omitting  the  char- 
acter of  Hamlet ;  which,  being  complied  with,  it  was  after- 
wards considered  by  the  bulk  of  the  audience  to  be  a  great 
improvement."  Mr.  Parke  proceeds  to  record,  hy  way, 
perhaps,  of  fortifying  his  story,  ■>  Although  this  may 
appear  ridiculous  and  improbable,  an  occurrence  of  a 
■iinilar  kind  took  place  several  yean  afterwards  at  Covent 
Garilen  Theatre,  when  Cooke,  the  popular  actor,  having 
got  drunk,  the  favorite  af^rpiece  of  '  Iiove  I.  la  Uodo '  was 
performed  before  a  London  audience  (ho  being  absent) 
without  the  principal  character.  Sir  Archy  MacSarcasm. 
Altogether  it  may  be  sale  to  conclude  that  very  few  stories, 
liowever  absurd,  relative  to  plays  and  players,  can  be  pro- 
nooaced  absolutely  incredible. 


ART  AND  MORALITT. 

Thk  leaders  of  a  modern  school  of  art  have  oecaBionally 
propounded  a  very  questionable  theory,  as  though  it  were 
the  revelation  of  a  new  truth.  Tlie  doctrine  has  scarcely 
bcin  quite  naturalized  in  England,  or  at  least  is  not  put 
forward  so  uoequivpcally  as  in  the  country  of  its  birth. 
Some  of  ifae  recent  criticisms  upon  I'lidophile  Gautier,  how- 
sver,  imply  that  it  is  not  without  adlurents  amongst  us ; 
and  it  is  certainly  recogniied  iu  the  practice,  if  not  avowed 
in  the  preaching,  of  some  of  our  younger  writer*.  The  artist, 
it  is  said,  is  to  stand  altogether  aside  from  political,  social, 
and  religious  questions.  His  buiineis  is  not  to  relbrin  the 
world,  but  simply  to  embody  in  wonls  or  colors  the  impres- 
sions which  the  world  makes  upon  him.  If  he  lives  in  an 
age  of  decay,  cynicism,  and  Lvcrttrained  luxury,  he  rhould 
express  the  semtments  which  are  natural  in  such  sn  sge  ; 
he  should  be  efleminate.  he  should  supply  coarFu  i   '      ' 


ab^urd  as  it  is  revolting.  It  can  scarcely  be  expressed,  in- 
deed, without  a  contradiction  in  terms.  To  say  that  an 
artist  ought  to  be  immoral,  is  to  use  the  word  "  ought "  in 
aome  perfectly  unintelligible  sift nificat ion.  A  man  who 
encouraf^es  vice  is  acting  wickedly,  and  the  grvatcr  the  tal- 
ents which  be  degrades  by  such  an  application  of  ihcm,  the 
heavier  is  ihe  responsibility  wliicli  lie  incurs.  Undoubtedly 
a  man  might  use  the  genius  of  a  Shakes|ieare  or  a  Titian  in 
■limulating  the  worst  passions  of  humanity.  As  moralists 
we  should  condemn  hiin  the  more  severely  in  proportion  to 


the  ainountofmischief  which  he  would  came.  Weihosl^ 
indeed,  be  speaking  illogically  if  we  denied  his  abililj !» 
cause  ha  put  it  to  a  bad  use.  And  tberefbre  it  is  tnie,* 
rather  it  is  a  truism,  that  art  may  be  of  the  highest  dia, 
so  far  as  its  merits  are  measured  merrly  by  the  i.r^  g( 
intellectual  force  which  it  indicatea,  even  if  it  b  applitd  « 
lapping  the  authority  of  every  one  of  the  Ten  CoiDDiiid- 
ment'.  A  man  may  show  as  great  strategical  poaoi  li 
enslaving  a  free  people  as  in  defending  them  against  bnCd 
tyranny.  Speaking  merely  as  militarr  critics,  we  tharil 
judge  of  his  campaigns  without  the  slightest  rrfmntcli 
the  justice  of  his  cause ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  *« 
should  be  more  inclined  to  jiardon  him  as  moralists.  }k 
poleon  was  doubtless  a  general  of  firat-rate  abili^rs,  vbfr 
ever  view  we  may  take  of  bis  private  character ;  but  w*  ii 
not  pardon  bis  brutalities  and  his  low  ambition  bmuae  h 
showed  marvellous  skill  in  carryioji  out  an  immors!  poUn, 
And  thus  the  theory  of  which  we  are  speitkieg  seisms  tote 
either  a  platitude  or  a  palpable  confusion  of  terms.  If  jn 
Fimply  say  a  great  artist  may  be  a  bad  man,  you  ut  sitt- 
ing an  obvious  truth,  which  only  illustrate*  the  nsgnmitfl' 
ily  attaching  to  the  possession  of  great  powers ;  if  j<m  af 
a  great  artist  ought  to  be,  or  may  be,  a  bad  man,  yt»  m 
merely  talking  nonsense  —  and  immoral  nonsense- 
There  is,  however,  a  farther  question  which  is  impliidB 
the  discussion,  and  which  does  not  admit  of  quite  so  v*j 
an  answer.  The  theory  may  be  taken  as  a  protest  i^isM 
the  simple-minded  view  that  every  work  of  art  m^t  to 
have  a  ueGnite  moral,  and,  like  Hogarth's  jHcturea,  to  [mm 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  or  that  gamblin;;  ii  pi«- 
ally  a  ruinous  practice ;  and  so  far  we  should  of  coom 
agree  with  it.  Or  it  may  go  a  step  further  and  stsertthi^ 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greatest  works  of  art  are  those  ^ 
reflect  the  opinions  and  emotions  of  an  age  without  lunv 
any  moral  purpose  either  explicit  or  implied.  A  niii||a 
deli>ibt  in  all  that  is  beautirul,  without  any  r^erenee  toid 
moral  value,  is,  it  may  bo  urged,  the  pecnliarily  oiihrtnlf 
artistic  temperament,  and  is  the  condition  of  pixidaciii' b 
finest  work.  The  greatest  artists' of  whom  wc  ban  nj 
knowledge,  the  Greek  sculptors  and  the  painters  tf  IH 
Etenaissaoce,  were  the  products  of  sges  in  which  reli»io« 
faith  was  rapidly  decaying,  and  when  society  «u  Ixiif 
undermined  by  the  grossest  immorality.  SbakespeartM** 
may  perhaps  infer,  was  not  himself  a  man  of  pure  life,  ai 
the  marked  peculiarity  of  his  writings  is  the  tolcralim,  * 
rather  the  absolute  impartiality,  with  which  he  cootemffci" 
all  varieties  of  human  character.  And  thus  it  may  patfl% 
be  maintained  that  wu  can  only  obtain  the  hi^lie«t  srtitil 
nroduclB  by  cultivating  that  serene  and  placid  in diAe'eM 
contemporary  struggles  for  which  Goethe  is  altsiW  t; 


his  adrcrraries,  and  Jiiinginthe  calm  ntmorpbcie ■bat ' 
we  can  impartially  enjoy  all  that  is  beautiful  wiiliont  tna^ 
ling  ourselves  as  to  the  view  which  will  be  taken  of  m  ij 


moralists  and  philanthropists.  The  artist,  in  »Iiort,  Mcwi 
ing  to  this  theory,  should  be  completely  diHercntiattd  frW 
the  preacher ;  he  should  be  an  intellectual  epicurean,  trwt 
ted  as  little  as  possible  by  the  feverirh  excitement  vlisa 
besets  every  man  who  takes  his  part  in  the  great  ^^^^'^ 
life.  This  and  that,  he  should  say,  strikes  me  as  bewli» 
I  submit  myself  to  its  influence,  and  embody  ij "  '** 


lysttlta 


whether  those  emotions  are  creditable  or  not  from  s 
point  of  view ;  I  am  nothing  more  than  an  inctnm'*' 
transmuting  all  external  forces,  from  whatever  FourccM' 
music.  If  the  world  plays  improper  tones  upon  iw,  ■ 
course  I  must  be  condemned  ;  but  by  these  means,  mhI  If 
there  means  alone,  is  it  possible  to  produce  the  mo)tdfi» 
ive  harmonies. 

That  some  such  doctrine  should  be  popular  at  the  p«** 
day  is  not  surprising.  When  people  are  eagerly  diM:DMi|[ 
the  fundamental  d'K-trincsof  all  religion  and  morality, it' 
difficult  to  apply  them  to  artistic  purposes.  Kverjsrt* 
in  fact,  requires  the  sympathy  of  a  duly  prepared  audw* 
The  atmosphere  of  doubt,  controversy,  and  discord  iiW 
to  the  unhesitating  vigor  which  is  necessary  to  give  B» 
nee*  lo  hi*  band  and  precision  to  his  aims.  A  poet  itf' 
always  be  dogmatic.    He  cannot  atop  to  qnalify  hi*  ^"^ 
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icnta,  a^d  defend  them' »gai nut 
1b  them  to  established  opinions.  However  coofideot  he 
»,y  be  of  hij  theorieB,  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  partisan 
atnrbs  bU  perceptions  of  beauty,  and  introduces  a  disn- 
reeablo  elument  of  mere  teinparary  passion  into  bis  vrrit- 
ig.  It  is  natural  enough,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  glad 
I  torn  aside  from  the  confused  turmoil  of  modern  contro- 
srsiss  intD  soiue  ideal  region  of  the  past  whore  bii  dream* 
ill  not  be  rudely  broken,  and  to  express  those  feelings 
hich  cvi  be  shared  by  all  parties,  whatever  their  mutual 
limosity.  In  a  revolutionary  period,  it  in  pleasant,  if  not 
ignified,  to  cultivate  art  as  a  relief  from  incessRat  warfare, 
M  therefore  to  reduce  it  to  a  kind  of  intellectual  opium' 
iting.  The  question  however  remains,  whether  suL-n  lini- 
itions  are  really  favorable  to  the  highest  class  of  art.  To 
rbui  poets  to  deal  with  the  deepest  of  all  human  emotions 
certainly  to  deprive  them  of  their  most  powerful  mode  of 
r«cting  tbeir  ftdloW'crCBtureB.  If  the  religious  iasCincti 
ere  not  to  find  artistic  expression,  it  is  pouible  to  main- 
lin  that  we  might  still  have  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Goethe,  but 
e  should  have  to  do  without  a  Dante  or  a  Milton.  Abso- 
ilcly  to  restrain  the  imagination  from  drawing  its  inspira- 
on  trom  such  sources  would  indeed  be  an  absurdity  beyond 


sTerence  to  the  religious  sentiments  do  not  presuppose  at 
nst  a  lofly  tone  of  morality  for  their  highest  development. 
laa  a  man  produce  any  work  of  art  fitted  to  take  it*  plnce 
'ith  the  great  masterpieces  of  all  time,  unless  he  is  hiiuself 
fofoundly  penetrated  with  moral  ideas,  it  not  a  man  of  act- 
ally  moral  lite  ?  A  lovo  of  beauty  iu  all  its  forms  is  said 
i  be  the  peculiar  endowment  of  Ibe  artist ;  but  then  we 
lust  ask,  What  is  tieauty  ?  and  can  any  definition  of  it  t>e 
iren  wliich  does  not  include  some  tacit-  reference  to  a 
Mtal  standard  ? 

The  question  is  a  tolerably  large  one  ;  and  we  are  not 
iboot  to  plun^  into  a  profound  discussion  of  esthetic 
ihilosophy.  One  conclusion,  however,  seems  to  be  toler- 
ibly  obvious,  and  would  probably  lead  to  an  explanation 
■ftbe  true  relations  between  art  and  morality.  Alorality, 
ihitttver  else  it  may  be,  is  a  summary  of  the  rules  by  which 
Mman  beings  may  reach  their  highest  development ;  and 
Lo  highest  art  expresses  the  emotions  of  the  man  whose 
acuities  are  most  completely  developiid ;  or,  in  otlier  words, 
I  thoroughly  healthy  state  of  mind  is  the  condition  of  being 
iither  a  creat  saint  or  a  great  poet.  Exceptions  to  the 
Milu  may  indeed  lie  easily  sugjcited ;  but  the  general  prin- 
;iplii  seems  to  be  undeniable.  Thus,  for  example,  the  mai^ 
lelloas  achievements  of  Greek  sculpture  imply  a  state  of 
Ihings  in  which  physical  beauty  oi  the  highest  order  was 
frequently  to  bo  seen  and  was  keenly  appreciated.  But  % 
pcrlect  physical  development  cannot  exist  without  a  high 
ttanilaru  in  one,  though  not  of  course  the  higliest,  depart- 
MDt  of  moral Lty.  It  a  race  should  become  predominantly 
Kainal,  the  type  represented  in  its  pictures  and  statues 
■Dtilil  Inevitably  become  degraded.  Bodily  temperance 
ud  activity  are  necessary  to  produce  a  race  of  really  beau- 
^nl  men  and  women,  or  to  enabti!  the  artist  to  represent 
beauty  of  a  really  admirable  kind.  A  painter  who  lived 
sniongst  an  eSeminate  and  deteriorating  nation  might  ob- 
toin  temporary  reputation  by  fBithlully  representing  the 
Bibbjr  and  enervated  forms  which  pleased  his  contumpo- 
nries.    But   certainly  he  could  not   succeed   in  shaping 

X res  of  ideal  excellence  to  which  men  would  turn  with 
liraiion  in  all  succeeding  ages.  As  a  hi;iher  standard 
suae  to  be  realized,  and  taste  was  cultivated  in  proportion, 
men  nould  turn  in  disgust  from  the  once  popular  types. 
A  great  ariist  would  not  consciously  set  himsell  to  preach 
fhs  advantages  of  vigorous  gymnastics,  moderation  in  cat- 
ug  sad  drinking,  or  early  rising ;  but  in  proportion  as  he 
*Dult)  express  the  qualities  which  are  in  fact  generated  by 
nch  practices  would  be  the  enduring  value  of  his  art. 
"iiat  li  true  in  this  lower  sphere  is  at  least  equallv,  if  not 
«  contpicuously,  true  in  tne  highest.  The  reallv  great 
^n  are  those  who  have  been  the  most  thoroughly  healthy 
■D  the  strongest  sense  of  the  word.  Purity  of  mind,  lovo 
of  tiath,  and  breadth  of  sympathy,  which  imply  a  well- 


balanced  nature,  are  the  roots  from  which  springs  the  best 
art  as  well  as  the  loftiest  morality.  The  exceptions,  indeed, 
of  wbi.h  we  have  spoken  are  obvious,  but  they  do  not 
really  destroy  the  validity  of  the  rule.  A  great  number  of 
our  poets  have  been  morbid  in  various  degrees  ;  and  some 
great  poems  are  the  expressions  of  a  thoroughly  morbid 
state  of  mind.  Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  not  altogether 
healthy  En  tone,  though  undoubtedly  of  marvellous  twautv  ; 
Cowper  wrote  some  of  his  most  pathetic  pieces  under  the 
inQuenee  of  religious  madness ;  and  the  whole  school  of 
BiToniu  writers  delight  in  expi^ssing  sentiments  which,  to 

5ut  it  mildly,  are  not  characteriBtic  of  well-rerulated  minds, 
'rom  such  cases,  indeed,  a  general  theory  bas  been  con- 
structed, and  people  argue  that  a  poet  must  necessarily  be 
more  or  less  oiseased.  The  finest  music  is  produced,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Browning's  poem  on  "  The  Great  God 
Pan,"  by  crushing  the  unfortunate  instrument  by  which  it 
is  uttered.  Ilie  reason  seems  to  be  simple.  A  poet  is,  as 
such,  a  man  of  keener  sensibilities  than  other  people,  and 
is  therefore  exposed  to  dangers  from  which  we  coarser- 
minded  and  thicker-skinned  persons  are  generally  exempt. 
A  Burns  is  more  likely  to  run  wild  than  an  ordinary  Scotch 
peasant ;  and  a  Shelley  is  more  likely  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
all  propriety  than  the  average  Oxford  undergraduate.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  abnormal  intensity  of  the  nobler  . 
instincts  which  makes  a  man  a  great  poet;  and  what  is 
really  permanent  in  his  work  is  produced  by  a  keener  sym- 
pathy with  bis  race,  or  a  heartier  contempt  for  injustice, 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  other  people.  As  the  world  is  con- 
stituted, such  an  endowment  may  impel  a  roan  to  many  ex- 
travagance^ or  even  drive  him  mad.  But  it  is  a  mere  con- 
fusion of  iileas  when  we  admire  the  collateral  evils  instead 
of  the  nobler  sentiments  which  are  unluckily  mixed  up  with 
them.  KouBseau  is  admirable,  so  tar  as  he  is  admirable,  by 
bis  genuine  strensth  of  feeling,  and  not  by  his  silly  senti- 
mentalisms  and  bis  impudent  avowals  of  his  own  baseness. 
Byron's  cynicism  is  disgusting,  though  our  irritation  should 
not  prevent  tis  from  appreciating  the  masculine  vigor  with 
which  ho  expresses  passions  not  essentially'  degrading. 
Unlucky,  the  literary  connoisseur  is  apt  to  value  abnormal 
products  in  proporiion  rather  to  their  rarity  than  to  their 
intrinsic  value.  The  extravagances  and  cynicisms  of  Bal- 
zac give  a  kind  of  special  flavor  to  his  pages  which  com- 
mends tbem  to  small  critics ;  though,  from  a  higher  point 
of  view,  they  are  the  blemishes,  and  not  the  ornaments,  of 
his  art  And  it  may  he  safely  said  that  any  one  of  the 
men  wo  have  mentioned  would  have  been  far  greater  if  he 
had  possessed  sulBcient  strength  of  character  to  throw  off 
the  contagious  poison  which  has  led  liim  to  pander  to  the 
baser  passions.  They  may  have  shown  as  much  power  in 
their  immoral  writings  as  in  those  which  have  a  lotlier 
aim  ;  but  it  U  not  the  less,  true  that  the  immorality  is  that 
whi'.'li  is  likely  to  exclude  tbem  from  the  permanently  high 
place  which  they  might  otherwise  have  occupied.  And, 
finally,  whatever  may  be  true  of  individual  cases,  there  can 
t>e  no  doubt  which  social  atmosphere  is  most  favorable  to 
the  highest  forms  of  art  —  that  which  makes  art  the  expres- 
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The  eulogies  which  are  very  rightly  pronounced  over 
the  graves  of  distinguished  men  have  this  inconvenience  — 
that  they  are  apt  to  make  nn  impartial  estimate  of  the 
dead  sound  like  a  protest.  To  speak  generously  and  ten- 
derly of  those  whom  we  have  recently  lost  is  only  becom- 
ing; and  it  follows  that  we  should  touch  lightlv  upon  their 
faulty  and  linger  with  some  emphasis  upon  titcir  merits  ; 
but  it  docs  not  follow  that  we  should  invent  imaginary 
merits.  If  there  were  no  other  reason,  it  would  bo  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  such  overcharged  pane^rtc  is  in  fact  the 
bitterest  of  satires.    Can  you  not  praua  the  dead  man 
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■officiently,  unleM  you  tell  Ilea  ftbout  Um  1  Do  yon  not 
then  implicitly  oMert  that  the  pUin  truth  ii  not  compli- 
montary  V  Some  illustrations  of  these  obTioua  remarka  — 
more  pertinent  thna  that  which  we  are  About  to  produce  — 
might  be  drawn,  were  it  desirable,  from  lome  recent  erenta. 
They  have,  however,  beea  immediately  euggeated  by  the 
cast:  of  Lord  LyttOD.  Of  the  many  articles  devoted  to 
his  memory,  some  were  judicious,  and  some  generous,  and 
■ome  at  once -generoua  and  judicious  ;  but  many  were  ia 
that  modern  style  of  highly-spiced  writing  which  has 
added  a  new  terror  to  death.  A  poor  human  creature 
cannot  now  retire  to  his  grave,  humbly  hoping  that  he  has 
done  rather  more  good  than  harm  in  the  world  — a 
frame  of  mind  which  is  surelv  confident  enough  for  most, 
even  of  those  whom  we  call  eminent  men  —  without  a 
discharge  of  fulsome  rhetoric,  which   would    have  dis- 

Sated  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  sounds  terribly  hollow  in 
3  solemn  presence  of  death.  The  memory  of  Lord  Lyt- 
ton  was  honored  or  insulted  by  some  csiimntes  of  his  liter- 
ary eminence,  hmited  only  by  the  writer's  command  of 
epithets.  Yet,  as  a  poet,  he  waa  not  equal  to  Milton  ;  nor 
aa  an  orator,  to  Burke  ;  nor  as  a  dramatist,  to  Sheridan ; 
nor  aa  an  essayist,  to  Addison.  Such  parallels  are  foolish ; 
and,  in  fact,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  ndmit  at  once  that 
'  Lord  Lytton's  real  claims  to  posthumous  reputation  must 
rest  upon  his  novels.  A  most  versatile,  laborious,  and  cul- 
tivated intellect  enabled  him  to  play  his  part  very  credit- 
ably, and  with  a  certain  air  of  scholar-like  polish,  in  many 
capacities  for  which  he  had  no  special  aptitude.  His  poe- 
try, for  example,  is  not  of  the  inspired,  but  of  ihe  skilfully 
manufactured  variety  ;  his  facility  in  verse-making  was  a 
graceful  accomplishment,  not  a  heaven-born  instinct  —  and 
a  critic,  whilst  receiving  such  poetry  with  all  due  courtesy, 
shonid  not  do  it  the  complimentary  injustice  of  compai^ 
ing  it  to  really  great  works  of  art. 

Let  ua  attempt,  tlien,  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
Talue  of  his  novels.  That  they  deserve  to  stand  lar  above 
the  great  mass  of  fictitious  literature  of  the  day,  needs  no 
demonstration.  Lord  Lytton  deserved  —  as  every  critic 
has  admitted  —  one  praise  which  has  a  value  in  proportion 
to  its  rarity.  He  waa  a  thoronohly  good  workman.  What- 
ever faults  may  be  imputed  to  Dim,  are  not  the  faulta  of  a 
man  who  despises  his  art,  or  is  slovenly  in  lus  execution. 
He  resisted,  that  ia,  temptations  which  have  been  not  a  lit- 
tle injurious  to  some  greater  writers,  and  have  ruined  many 
amaller  ones.  The  temptation  to  turn  popularity  to  ac- 
.  count  by  writing  aa  much  aa  possible,  and  to  win  it  on  the 
easiest  terms,  by  writing  down  to  the  level  of  an  audience 
which  only  nska  for  amusement,  has  been  too  often  found 
irresiatible.  Lord  Lytton,  during  a  career  of  some  forty- 
five  years,  never  sought  for  easy  successes  whilst  relaxing 
hia  exertions.  And  doubtless  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he 
la  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  written  so  much,  without 
writing  themselves  ouL  The  success  with  whiuh  he  opened 
an  entirely  new  vein  i[i  "  The  Caxtoni,"  atan  age  when  the 
•tyle  of  most  men  has  long  been  definitely  fixed ;  and  the 
success  which  be  so  recently  gained  in  ihe  ■'  Coming  Race," 
whilst  declioiog  to  use  Che  prestij^e  of  bis  name,  are  re- 
markable proofs  of  his  continued  vigor.  Beyond  all  cavil, 
n  of  remarkable  powers;  and,  indeed,  to  deny 
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teeth  of  that  general  verdict  of  public  opinion  which,  if 
not  infallible,  possesses  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  any 
individual.  But  a  further  question  still  remains  opi-n. 
Great  success  may  be  won,  and  deservedly  won,  by  wnters 
who  are  easentially  in  the  second  rank.  There  are  two 
races  of  men  —  the  mortals  and  the  immortals.  Swift's 
Strulbrugs  bore  upon  them  from  their  birth  the  signs  of  the 
awful  destiny  which  divided  them  from  their  kind  :  but 
that  is  by  do  means  the  case  with  the  heirs  of  literary  im- 
mortality. Their  prerogative  often  fails  to  make  itself 
retragnized  until  it  is  actually  asserted.  Not  till  we  see 
that  their  vitality  persists,  whilst  others,  who  once  seemed 
to  be  their  equals,  arc  dropping  ofi"  around  them,  do  we 
recognize  their  surpassing  value.  Gradually  it  turns  out 
that  the  work  of  some  few  men  in  a  century  has  something 
about  it  which  defies  corruption.    Perhaps  it' may  be  aome 


trifiiog  fragment  of  prose  or  poetij,  which  liveanpoo  mea'i 
lips,  when  other  works,  to  all  appearance  of  equal  mail, 
have  sunk  into  eternal  silence ;  and  even  whilst  we  adott 
the  fact,  we  are  unable  to  analyze  the  eaose,  of  its  surrinL 
Only  when  we  find  such  a  fimgment,  we  know  that  asotkt 
immortal  haa  been  amongst  na,  not  recognized,  and  itn^ 
be,  taken  for  a  fool  in  hia  lifetime.  To  discover  the  inde- 
finable essence  which  constitutes  genius,  before  it  bllr^ 
veaied  itself  to  the  world  at  large,  should  be  the  h^lxst 
triumph  of  criticism ;  but  such  discoveriee  are  gen^v^ 
made  by  the  multitudinous  judgment  of  public  opinion  be- 
fore the  professional  critic  has  awaked  to  them.  Wbetbtr 
the  possession  of  genius,  even  in  an  imperfect  (bno,  pUns 
a  man  at  once  in  a  class  above  his  felEowa  —  whether,  i* 
example,  the  author  of  a  song  wfaiih  lives  for  centoria 
should  be  by  that  fact  alone  ranked  above  the  writer  of  la 
epic  which  secures  the  applause  of  a  generation,  and  Ihta 
sinks  into  darkness  —  is  a  question  probably  insoluble,  sod 
certainly  not  to  be  solved  here.  Would  one  rather  hire 
written  Soulhey's  respectable,  but  unmistakably  mortal 
poems,  or  the  stansas  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Hnx^ 
which  alone  preserve  the  memory  of  their  author  ?  Per- 
haps  an  insenious  person  mieht  suggest  some  reasons  oa 
t}enalf  of  uie  wider,  though  less  enduring  reputation.  It 
is,  however,  plain  that  to  entitle  any  man  to  be  olacedia 
the  first  class  of  writer,  even  into  the  bwest  rank  of  tbit 
class,  be  must  come  of  the  strain  of  the  imtiiorfals.  Eiei 
to  admit  that  such  a  question  is  on  open  one,  in  r^wd  ta 
almost  any  author,  is  to  pay  him  a  high  compliment ;  aaj 
we  venture  to  adc  it  in  regard  to  Lord  Lytton.  Was  be  is 
any  true  sense  a  man  of  genius,  or  only  s  man  ni  very 
great  talent?  Is  he  one  of  the  originators,  or  only  one  tf 
the  transmitters  of  the  great  contemporary  impulses  — a 
creative  artist,  'or  a  skilfnl  manipulator  of  the  matavh 
given  by  others  ? 

Some  memories  would  lead  one  to  answer  in  &tot  oflbe 
loftier  claim.  There  is  a  certain  force  and  freshness  aboit 
some  of  his  writings,  "  Pelham  "  for  instance,  which  his  i 
close  resemblance  to  genius.  There  is  one  at  least  of  Us 
novels  upon  which  we  are  unable  to  express  a  diitiiid 
opinion,  for  a  reason  which  will  probably  be  appredslid 
by  many  readers.  It  happens  that  his  "Last  Dajs  rf 
Pompeii "  is  sanctified  for  ua  by  school-day  associalioot. 
Glaucus  exposed  to  the  liona  stands  in  our  memory  besid* 
Charles  O'Malley  in  his  Peninsular  adventures,  and  In> 
hoe  in  the  castle  of  Front  de  B«uf^  and  Robinson  Cnus* 
discovering  the  footprint  in  the  sand.  We  can  no  mm 
reason  about  the  merits  of  the  story  than  we  can  serioB^ 
entertain  the  question  whether  the  captain  of  the  beats  is 
those  days  was  the  biggest,  strongest,  and  most  acnverf 
men  since  the  daya  of  Achillea.  Its  excellence  is  wilb  si 
an  article  of  faith,  not  of  reason.  And  we  thereftreis- 
chne 

B  page 
been  very  sublime,  and  the  fights  in  the  ci  ,    . 

and  the  Egyptian  magician  very  imposing;  hot  it  is  impcs- 
lible  that  they  should  ever  again  he  so  imposing  and  n 
spirited  aa  they  appeared  to  ua  at  the  time.  There  is  aUad 
ol  irreverence  in  returning  in  the  colder  spirit  of  mature  Eft 
to  the  haunts  of  one's  boyhood,  to  discover  that  our  ntooi- 
tains  have  shrunk  to  hilla  and  our  palaces  to  commonplu* 
houses.  We  should  preserve  soundly  those  early  illussi' 
which,  once  dispelled,  can  never  be  restored.  Why  sbosU 
an  elderly  person  ever  return  to  a  pantomime  to  disconr 
that  the  actresses  are  painted  women  instead  of  boMjU' 
fairies  V  Let  there  be  still  a  sanctuary  to  which  wecas 
retire  by  the  help  of  memory,  where  the  toys  of  chiUbM) 
retain  the  ancient  glow  of  the  imagination  and  are  bM 
pulled  to  pieces  by  the  colder  reasoning  faculty.  As  tollir 
enduring  value  of  the  great  bulk,  however,  of  Loul  Lft- 
ton's  novels,  we  can  judge  more  dispassionately.  Host  (^ 
them  l»long  to  that  class  of  literature  which  presnpposts 
a  certain  amount  of  experience  in  the  writer.  Ihey  sit, 
even  ostentatiously,  the  productions  of  a  man  of  the  worM. 
who  has  taken  hia  part  in  serious  business,  and  is  builiv 
with  all  the  wheels  of  the  great  machinery  of  life.  H* 
peculiarity,  indeed,  is  onljr  too  pnuninent.    TIm  most  p*l- 


en  in  the  discharge  of  a  critical  dnty,  ever  agiis 
it  its  pages.     The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  may  hsrt 
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pftble  defect  of  hiB  Dorela  is  thdr  estrame  telf-coDicioiu- 
MM.  The  writer  ia  evidently  determined  that  we  shall 
not  overlook  his  claimB  to  be  a  teacher  of  mankiiid.  He 
is  always  philosophizing  in  good  set  terms,  which  is  a  very 
difittreDt  thiog  from  writing  philoaopbicallj.  Uia  morsii  is 
not  embodied  in  his  work,  but  exhibited  with  all  the  em- 
phuia  of  leotentious  aphDriimi.  He  aims  at  the  ideal, 
lad  very  rightly,  but  the  Ideal  and  the  True  and  the  Beau- 
tilul  iiMd  not  always  be  presentiag  tJiemaelves  with  the 
pomp  of  capital  letters.  And  though  wo  honor  htm  for  not 
despising  bis  art,  we  should  be  glad  If  he  could  occBMon- 
iU)[  forget  his  art  in  hi«  instincts.  As  it  is,  we  are  always 
asking  whether  he  is  not  rather  artificial  than  truly  artistic. 
Extreme  cleveroees  is  the  word  which  suggests  itself  much 
ofteacT  than  genius;  we  exclaim.  How  mgenions  I  rather 
than,  How  true  I  and  are  more  impressed  by  the  judicious 
balancing  of  his  scenes  than  by  their  genuine  beauty.  In 
short.  Lord  Lytton  is  wanting  in  that  apontaneity  and 
vigor  which  is  the  surest  mark  of  genius.  We  do  not 
meet,  in  hia  pages,  with  those  sudden  electric  flashes  which 
thrill  us  as  we  study  the  really  great  men  ;  and  we  have 
in  uncomfortable  lenaation  that  there  is  something  stagey 
and  unreal  about  the  whole  performance. 

In  some  of  his  earlier  novels,  these  faults  are  the  most 
painfully  conspicuous.  The  thoroughness  of  his  work 
showi  itself  in  the  careful  construction  of  his  plots ;  but 
that  very  carefulneaa  is  indicative  of  a  certain  weakness. 
F»r  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  a  plot  should  not  be  well  put 
tugetfaer  I  Undoubtedly  that  is  one  of  the  demands  which 
■  reader  is  fairly  entitled  to  make  of  his  author  ;  for  it  con- 
Iribatea  infinitely  to  the  satisfactbn  of  reading  a  stoij. 
But  in^nuity  in  constmctiDg  complicated  series  of  events, 
filling  into  each  other  as  neatly  as  the  partt  of  a  Chinese 
puizk,  is  a  very  dangerous  talent  Lord  LytCon  did  not 
Ftok  to  the  level  of  merely  appealing  to  his  reader's  cnrios- 
JLj,  and  making  a  novel  a  conundrum  to  be  guessed  at  the 
last  page,  and  then  to  lose  all  interest.  He  always  has 
Niae  central  idea  to  present,  and  the  story  is  designed  to 
iUostrate  some  moral  or  psychological  or  artistic  theory. 
And  ^et,  the  mechanical  perfection  of  his  devices  is  apt  to 
intertere  with  their  higher  meaning.  Let  us  take  for  ex- 
ample, tliougb  it  IS  not  a  favorable  specimen  of  his  style, 
the  novel  of  "  Eugene  Aram."  He  speaks  with  considerable 
complacency  of  the  merits  of  his  story,  Kone  of  bis 
books,  he  says,  have  been  so  much  attacked,  and  none  so 
completely  triumphed  over  attack.  The  attacks,  indeed, 
wsie  chicdy  directed  against  its  morality ;  and  we  may 
fiilly  admit  that  no  honucidal  mania  was  produced,  or  was 
likely  to  be  produced,  by  the  history  of  this  remarkable 
murder.  But  the  merits  which  be  claims  of  excellence  in 
Kyle  and  in  construction  are  more  doiibtful.  The  problem 
to  be  considered  was  worthy  of  hia  powers.  £ugene 
AiMi,  as  at  once  an  inoffensive  student,  a  man  of  singular 
kindness  to  animals,  and  a  murderer,  is  certainly  an  inter- 
eiting  subject  for  speculation.  The  subject  might  be 
treated  artistically  in  various  ways,  Aa  a  study  rf  char- 
acter, or  of  the  tendencies  of  certain  social  or  religious 
theories,  or  of  the  terrible  passions  which  preceded  and 
fallowed  the  crime,  there  u  abundant  room  for  a  pathetic 
or  speculative  writer.  A  very  similar  subject  has  been 
treated  in  the  singularly  impressive  novel  ot  "  Caleb  Wil- 
liams," to  which  Lord  Lytton  rel'crs.  In  spite  of  some  ob- 
vioas  faults,  "  Caleb  Williams  "  has  the  distinct  mark  of 
genias;  and  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  treatment  is 
ebaractiristic.  Godwin's  hero,  Falkland,  like  Eugene 
Aram,  has  committed  a  murder,  although  a  man  of  highly 
coldvated  mind  and  an  excessively  delicate  sense  of  honor. 
Caleb  Williams,  being  a  dependent  of  Falkland's,  discov- 
ers his  patron's  crime ;  and  Falkland  persecutes  the  pos- 
■esior  cS  the  secret,  aucceeda  in  fixing  a  false  imputation 
<^  tbefl  upon  Um,  and  then  makes  his  life  a  burden  to 
nim ;  Falkland  at  last  breaks  down  under  the  tortures  of 
hii  own  conscience,  and  dies  after  confessing  his  guilt. 
(twin's  purpose  was,  of  course,  to  illustrate  his  own 
eccentric  social  theories ;  but  the  picture  which  he  draws 
is  interesting  for  its  own  sake.  The  proud  man,  conscioua 
of  hidMus  guilt — for  he  has  allowed  two  oilier  men  to 


be  hanged  in  his  place,  and  yet  resolved  to  wad«  through 
anyamount  of  crime  rather  than  part  with  his  honor  —  is 

opposed  to  the  miserable  victim  of  his  tyranny,  innocent  of 
crime  and  yet  shunned  by  all  honest  men,  and  entangled  in 
a  net  woven  with  diabolical  ingenuity.  Those  two  figures, 
with  a  few  subudiary  actors,  are  constantly  before  us,  and 
though  the  plot  is  awkward  and  even  absurd  in  details,  the 
force  of  the  conception  is  unmistakable.  Lord  Lytton'B 
mode  of  dealing  with  Aram  is  curiously  different.  We 
can  see  how  the  atory  was  put  together.  Aram  must  fall 
in  love  with  a  beaudful  young  lady,  to  make  his  tate  more 
disagreeable.  The  young  lady  is  contrasted  with  a  sinter, 
af^  the  conventional  fashion  of  Minna  and  Brenda  or  the 
inevitable  pair  of  young  women  in  "  Femme  Cooper ;  " 
and  is  provided  with  an  admirer  to  act  as  rival  and  coun- 
terpoise to  Aram.  Having  got  thus  far,  the  plot  is  w:orked 
wiUi  infinite  dexterity.  Aram's  rival  is  also,  as  it  ulti- 
mately turns  out,  the  son  of  the  man  whom  Aram  mur- 
dered. And  thus,  in  hunting  up  the  traces  of  his  father's 
death,  he  is  at  the  same  time  unmasking  the  villain  who 
bas  supplanted  him  with  his  mistress.  Nothing  can  be 
more  ingenious  than  the  gradual  development  of  events  ; 
Aram  ia  kept' judiciously  balancing  between  ibe  altar  and 
the  gallows ;  the  mystery  is  uaveited  by  carelully  meas- 
ured degrees;  we  change  imperceptibly  from  curiosity  as 
to  the  lonely  scholar,  to  dark  suspicions  of  his  character, 
and  finally  to  conviction  of  his  gnilt.  All  the  persons  con- 
cerned come  together  in  the  most  natural  way  for  an  affect- 
ing tableau  at  the  conclusion ;  and  there  is  abundant  op- 
portunity for  heart-rending  displays  of  sentiment. 

Lord  Lytton' s  complacency  is  entirely  justified;  for  do 
French  dramatist  could  have  worked  out  the  problem  more 
neativ ;  and  the  contrast  with  Godwin's  clumsy  devices  for 
convicting  Falkland  and  torturing  hia  victim  is  Iriumnhant. 
And  yet  "  Eugene  Aram  "  has  become  barely  readable  by 
auv  one  who  seeks  for  more  than  clever  manipulation  of 
ilicated  threads   of  intrigue.     The  reason   is  simple. 


■HSe 


I  first  place,  all  this  ingenious  by-play  distracts  our 
ion   from   the  murderer.     A   number  of  irrelevant 


characters  have  to  be  introduced:  such  as  a  comic  servant, 
of  the  Andrew  Fairservice  variety,  but  aa  wooden  aa  that 
excellent  Scotchman  ia  full  of  life ;  a  conventional  crone 
who  rejoices  in  funerals ;  and  two  or  three  elderly  geutie- 
men,  who  are  butts  for  rather  commonplace  satire.  The 
humor  is,  of  course,  poor;  but  the  worst  is,  that  so  much 
pains  is  bestowed  on  showing  how  the  murder  waa  found 
out  that  our  attention  ia  distracted  from  the  murder  itself.  ' 
All  the  rules  of  art  have  been  observed ;  the  light  and 
shade  is  most  carefully  distributed,  and  the  composition 
elaborately  balanced ;  and  when  it  is  done,  tbe  central  fig' 
ure  baa  become  merely  one  in  a  crowd  instead  of  ainorbing 
our  whole  attenlion.  For,  beside  this,  poor  Eugene  Aram 
himself  is  one  of  Lord  Lytton's  most  palpable  failures. 
Our  wonder  is,  not  that  such  a  good  man  should  have  had 
tbe  heart,  but  that  such  a  prig  should  have  had  the  courage 
to  commit  a  murder.  The  extraordinary  delight  with 
which  he  pours  out  his  pinchbeck  philoeophy  upon  hif 
father-in-law,  and  his  mistress,  and  his  accomplice,  may  be 
venial  in  a  man  who  has  long  led  a  solitary  life,  but  one 
cannot  be  seriously  annoyed  at  his  execution.  Hanging  ii 
too  good  for  a  man  who  could  address  the  lady  to  whom 
he  has  just  become  engaged  after  this  fashion :  "  Oh,  Made- 
line I  methinks  there  is  nothing  under  heaven  like  the  feel- 
ing which  puts  us  apart  from  all  that  agitates  and  fevers 
and  degrades  the  herd  of  men  :  which  grants  us  to  control 
the  tenor  of  our  future  life,  because  it  annihilates  our  de- 
pendence upon  others ;  and  while  the  rest  of  earth  are 
hurried  on,  blind  and  unconscious,  by  the  hand  of  fate, 
leaves  us  the  sole  lordg  of  our  destiny ;  and  able,  from  the 
past,  which  we  have  governed,  t 


■eV     Ifsc 


)  become  the  prophets  of 
anged  on  ideal  principles, 


a  human  being  capable  of  such  a  monstrosity  would  be 
sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  for  life.  Tie  character 
of  Eugene  Aram  corresponds  to  a  favorite  type  of  Ijord 
Lytton's.     In  almost  all  nis  novels  there  are  one  or  more 

fentlemen  with  a  morbid  propensity  for  apostrophiiing  the 
eavonly  bodies,  and  talking  sham  philosophy  about  the 
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true  and  the  beautirul.  Olleii,  however,  the/  are  lulMid- 
Ury  perwina^B,  aad  are  something  more  than  mere  talking 
machinei.  The  misrorCuoB  is  that  in  Einiene  Aram,  the 
central  figure — the  character  whose  paiaioni  and  nitTer- 
ingi  nbould  be  the  moving  power  of  the  itory  —  it  a  mere 
windbajr,  and  a  windbag  of  the  most  prelenlious  kind. 
The  problem  is,  elvev  a  mart  of  intellect  and  amiable  tem- 
per, to  ntcount  tor  hia  committing  a  murder.  Lord  Lyt- 
ton's  answer  would  suggest,  not  that  he  was  driven  to  det- 
peratinn  by  poverty  or  jealousy  or  sense  ot  unrequited 
merit,  but  ihnt  his  mind  had  rnn  to  seed  owing  to  an  an- 
[ortunate  habit  of  talking  twnddlu.  till  be  had  lost  all  sense 
of  reality,  and  fancied  ttiat  a  few  fine  words  would  convert 
a  murder  into  a  noble  action.  And  yet  the  creator  of  this 
mere  wooden  dummy  in  philosophical  robes  lakes  him  lor 
a  livinji  human  being. 

In  *'  Eugene  Aram  "  we  see  proob  of  remarkable  techni- 
cal skill ;  but  we  also  see  the  very  weakest  siiie  of  hia  art. 
No  wnter  could  afford  to  be  jadged  by  his  failures,  and  we 
turn  gladly  to  a  story  which,  to  many  readers,  appears  to 
be  his  best.  "  The  Caxtoiis  "  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  an  ad- 
mirable novel.  Whatever  its  defucis,  it  cairies  one  along 
with  it.  The  characiers  are  skilliilly  contrived,  if  not 
vividly  conceived  ;  they  banaonize  with  the  scenery ;  and, 
except  an  irrelevant  pamphlet  on  colonization  intruded  in 
the  disguise  of  fiction,  the  whole  story  is  worked  out  with 
great  force  and  abuodaat  dexterity.  If  not  a  work  of  real 
genius,  it  resembles  a  work  of  genius  so  closely  that  only  a 
rigid  examination  will  detect  the  difference.  To  decide 
'  whether  it  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  category,  we  may 
ezamiue  the  [ffinciples  on  which  it  wai  constructed.  Lord 
Lytton  had  retolved  to  strike  out  a  new  line.  The  Inter- 
est of  his  story  was  to  tarn  upon  domestic  lile,  and  an  ele- 
ment of  the  humorous  was  lo  be  introduced.  There  U 
•oueUiing  curiously  characteristic  io  this  preconceived  de- 
termination to  appeal  to  new  motives  ot'  interest.  In  nine 
casci  out  of  ten  such  a  purpose  would  be  fatal  to  an  au- 
thor's success,  because  it  would  imply  a  total  absence  of 
that  ipoataneity  to  which  nil  genuine  art  owes  its  charm. 
Lord  LyttOD,  however,  succeeded  beyond  expectation, 
though  nil)  success  had  very  definite  limits.  To  write  a 
domestic  novel  was  comparatively  easy  ;  but  how  could 
any  man,  and  especially  a  man  of  forty-five,  with  no  previ- 
ous success  of  the  kind  to  give  him  confidence,  say,  1  will 
be  humorous?  Humor  is  the  last  quality  to  be  acquired 
qT  malice  prepenie,  or  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  animal 
■pirits  have  grown  weak. 

Lord  Lytton,  however,  set  aboat  his  task  lystcauiiically. 
He  went  10  one  of  the  best  masters  in  that  department  o( 
literature,  and  engaged  at  one  blow  a  whole  dramatic  com- 
pany. Sterne's  'Tristram  Shandy  became  PisiiUratus  Cax- 
ton  ;  the  pedantic  father  and  the  chivalrous  uncle  appeared 
with  liltle  ehanse  as  the  two  elder  Caxtons;  and  the  wife, 
the  doclor,  anil  the  corporal,  accepted  their  old  parts. 
There  could'l>e,  of  course,  no  plagiarism  in  adopting  chil- 
dren whose  paternity  was  so  notorious ;  and,  alinough  the 
first  idea  is  palpably  taken  from  Sterne,  the  subsequent 
development  of  character  is  charactcrbtically  dilTerent. 
The  Shandy  family  have  changed  in  the  lourpe  of  their 
transmigration.  They  have  become  far  more  decent  and 
perhaps  more  coherent ;  but  to  say  the  truth,  they  have 
pretty  well  lost  their  humor.  The  ersence  of  humorous 
writing  of  any  high  order  is  the  power  of  thoroughly  fusing 
into  a  hu'monious  whole  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic 
elements  of  character.  Sterne,  with  all  his  faults  —  and 
^ey  are  many  —  has  eii'cctuallv  performed  that  feat  The 
foibles  of  the  Shandys  are  absolutely  inseparable  from  their 
virtues ;  you  cannot  think  of  the  one  without  the  other. 
But  the  foibles  of  the  Caxtons  appear  only  In  the  first 
cbapter.  Caxton  pire  tjegins  as  n  pedant,  so  absorbed  in 
hii  books  as  to  foreet  that  a  child  is  being  born  in  his 
house;  anil  when  the  child  lias  forced  itself  upon  his  atten- 
tion, he  evolves  the  ingrnious  theory  of  the  influence  of 
names  upon  character  which  was  his  characteristic  opinion 
in  his  previous  avatar.  But  Mr.  Caxton,  unlike  Mr. 
Shandy,  forgets  his  foibles  afler  he  has  once  introduced 
himseli'   to  the   reader,  and    becomes    a   respectable   old 


scholar,  with  a  full  shara  of  that  worldiy  wisdom  which  ii 
so  predominant  in  all  Lord  Lytton's  heroea.  In  the  sane 
way  Roland  Caxton  begins  with  a  let  of  crocheta  worthy 
of  Uncle  Toby ;  bat  he  develops  almost  at  once  into  tb«  M 
Penittsular  officer,  with  a  rather  Quixotic  senw  of  boaar, 
but  still  able  to  pass  muster  in  good  sociely  withoat  any 
taint  of  decided  eccentricity.  In  tket,  it  mns!  be  said  thai 
both  of  these  excellent  old  men,  though  amiable  and  excel- 
lent in  their  way,  descend  with  gr«at  alacrity  into  the 
rejiiont  of  commonplace.  The  purely  humorous  eltanen^ 
if  it  does  not  exactly  disappear,  is  ao  softened  am  to  fas 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  adds  at  most  a  slight  pir^vinciil 
flavor  like  the  faint  suspicion  of  a  Scotch  accent  in  the 
mouth  of  a  pretty  woman.  They  are  still  most  serviceable 
characters  io  a  novel  ;  we  like  and  even  admire  them  ;  bol 
the  change  which  has  passed  over  them  is  not  tbe  kvs  a 
change  destructive  of  their  perfect  originality.  The  difier- 
ence  may  be  expressed  in  scientific  language  byaayiiie  tliat 
the  combination  of  the  odd  and  the  lovable  is  with  Sturot 
a  stable  combination,  whereas  with  Lord  Lytton  it  is  anstable 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  intensity  of  the  truly  imaginativt 
writer  forms  a  new  and  delightful  compound;  where  the 
skill'ul  literarjr  artist  is  able  at  must  to  give  a  alight  tii^ 
of  oddity  to  his  performers,  but  not  to  make  it  an  essential 
clement  in  their  character.  Mr.  Caxton,  in  fact,  and  Unde 
Roland,  very  soon  begin  to  use  the  same  dialect  which  we 
have  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  distinguished  Hagene  Aiwa. 
It  is  materially  altered  and  improved.  Mr.  Caxton'a  dec- 
lamations are  ornamented  by  classical  quotations  instead 
of  relerences  to  abstract  qualities.  We  have  qnotatioM 
from  Horace  or  Slral>o  instead  of  platitudes  about  the  True 
and  the  Beautiful.  The  doctrine  has  been  skillully  adapted 
to  tbe  tastes  of  the  British  public.  Nothing  flatters  that 
respectable  body  so  much  as  to  hear  a  man  of  the  world 
testifying  that,  after  familiarity  with  the  most  refined  cook- 
ery at  the  clulis  and  the  tables  of  the  aristocracy,  be  ba* 
come  to  the  cooi;lusion  that  nothing  is  so  good  as  plaia 
bread  and  butter.  Such  teachios  satisfies  the  two  strtMigest 
impulses  of  our  nature,  the  snobbish  and  the  self-satisfied  — 
the  tendency  to  worship  our  nobility  and  to  worship  oar- 
Lord  Lytton  was  a  profound  believer  in  the  exigence 
of  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  knowlalge  cf 
huDian  nature.  Ho  held  that  there  was  a  body  of  souBd 
maxims  familiar  to  men  who  combine  literary  and  philo- 
sophical tastes  with  an  intimate  acquaintani-e  with  the 
worlds  of  literattire  and  politics.  We  b^  no  means  deny 
that  such  persons  acquire  s  shrewd  practical  instinct  wfai(4 
has  its  value,  and  the  lessons  of  which  may  be  judictonslr 
compressed  into  pithy  aphorisms.  We  are  inclined,  indeed, 
to  doubt  whether  they  are  really  much  wiser  tfaAn  Ifatb 
neighbors  ;  but  it  was  at  least  natural  that  Lord  LyttOD 
should  believe  in  the  surpassing  value.ofa  body  of  dactrine 
which  he  was  admirably  qualified,  both  by  temperament 
and  by  circumstances,  for  acquiring.  And  when  he  gives 
us  frankly  and  unaffectedly  the  resnits  of  his  observatians, 
he  utters  much  sbrcwd  sense  of  which  we  should  be  *cty 
sorry  to  underrate  the  value.  Unluckily,  it  is  seldom  ihM 
he  is  quite  unaffected.  His  characters  are  generally  loo 
self^eonscious,  and  are  apt  to  think  that  a  very  obvioas 
platitude  can  be  made  philoaophical  by  giving  it  a  senlea- 
tiouB  turn,  and  sprinkling  it  with  a  few  adjectivea  begin- 
ning with  capital  letters.  To  this  tendency  we  owe  those 
portentous  statesmen,  who  appear  in  "The  Caxtons''and 
"  My  Novel,"  and  who  are  intended  to  represent  the  eneoee 
of  worldly  wisdom.  To  people  who  are  not  quite  imposed 
upon  by  their  dogmatic  airs,  they  appear  more  frequest^ 
to  bethevery  incarnationof  red  tape.  WecannotconceiTe 
two  greater  bores  than  Mr.  Trevanion  and  Audley  Egerton. 
They  mi(iht  be  taken  as  model  specimens  of  Mr.  CaHyle's 
"  miserable  creatures  having-ihe-honor-to-be."  We  alio- 
gether  decline  to  fall  down  and  worship  then,  sw  their 
realor  expects  us  to  do.  They  may  he  strangely  familiar 
ith  bluelxtoks,  full  of  pariian]entai7  experience,  and 
crammed  with  "knowledge  of  human  nature  ;"  hot  to  as 
they  are  intolerable  prigs,  and  remain  so  to  the  end  of  (kn 
cbaplec.    A  characteristic  pecnliarity  of  a  [Big  is  a  pro- 
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Mud  beliefin  the  omni  paten  i'«  of  good  advice;  and  tbia  ii 
pgoTllit!  Dioi't  miirked  peculikrilicB  of  Lord  Lvttoii'«  great 
len.  We  all  remember,  for  uxuople.  tlie  lecture  delivered 
jp  fuion  Dale  and  Rivtabocea  to  Leonard  FalrGelil,  on 
M  ipUoritm,  "  Knowled^  is  power,"  attributed  to  Bacon. 
1  u  UN  n  bad  Knuon,  but  it  ia  terribly  commonplaue ;  trnd, 
tlbatad  of  it,  De  ftre  just  m  much  con vinued  as  before 
latknowled^^e,  after  ^1,  i*  power;  though  it  i*  quit«  true, 
I  those  <rarlhy  gentlemen  take  infinite  pains  to  prove, 
iitotbar  Uiiogt  are  alio  power,  and  that  knowledge  by 
nif  it  not  evtrything.  Nobody  ever  untrtcd  that  it  was. 
nt  few  things  are  more  characteristic  of  would-be  original- 
j  than  delight  in  pulling  to  pieces  an  aphorism  —  as  if  it 
u  not  the  essence  of  aphorism  to  bo  a  inirtial  truth.  One 
ftbe  mott  characteristic  passages  in  "  Tlie  Caxtons,"  i«  that 
btre  the  amiable  old  pedant  eonvrrts  the  youthful  icape- 
[Bce  by  a  little  good  advice,  by  telling  bim  stories  of  hii 
irtuous  cousin.  The  same  excellent  adviser — whose 
Ifice  on  paper  ia  so  admirable  —  converts  a  young  infidel 
f  making  him  read  Tucker's  "  I.i^ht  of  Nature,"  some  scraps 
r&olch  metaphyaics,  and  a  little  German  trnnscendental- 
a.  It  ia  all  very  well;  but'is  it  not  marvellously  unreal? 
iTs  KBpegraces  and  infidels  converted  on  auch  easy  terms 
I  real  lile  ?  Are  they  not  much  more  likely  to  be  bored 
urn  edilind  by  the  inHiction  of  a  few  commonplaces  by  an 
Ucriy  guntleman  given  to  preach  sermona  composed  of 
gdxuiic  nuoiations  and  second  hand  metapbysics?  We 
light  wish,  perhaps,  that  the  real  world  were  more  like  the 
orld  of  SctioQ ;  and  that  vice  and  rash  speculation  could  be 
wlicatvd  so  aammarily  by  a  few  sententious  aphorisms. 
Inluvltily  it  is  not  so ;  and  to  represent  things  as  carried 
a  in  this  fupblon  is  t«  show  a  want  of  that  penetrative 
nagiiiation  which  goes  down  to  the  roots  of  character,  and 
pprecintca  at  their  true  value  the  forces  of  human  passions. 

Thii  element  of  portentous  platitude  —  we  know  not 
hat  else  to  call  it  —  very  much  Interferes  with  our  enjoy- 
i«Dt  of  tiu)  Caxtons.  A  little  genuine  vigor  of  mind  would 
iBipate  this  atmosphere  of  sham  philosophy.  Old  Mr. 
laxloD,  in  fact,  is  a  bore ;  and  bis  brother  —  though  there 
I  much  that  ii  afTecting  about  him  —  is  a  sentimentalist; 
ehI  young  CaxtOD  is  a  prig  ;  and  Mr.  Tr«Tanian  ia  uncon- 
aooably  tbnd  of  red  tape.  A  writer  with  a  firmer  grasp 
Treal  lite,  that  is  to  say,  of  more  imaginative  intensity, 
DulU  have  delected  this  feeble  side  of  hia  character,  and 
tMld  have  mode  him  more  interesting  because  presenting 
ioi  wiih  less  parade  of  profound  wisdom.  And  yet,  in 
pite  of  these  obvious  defects,  we  repeat  that "  The  Caxtons  " 
I  ID  aduiirable  novel.  It  is  a  book  which  we  can  read  for 
second  and  even  for  a  third  time  with  increased  pleasure. 
Iiere  is  abundant  vigor  about  it ;  tbousb  not  manj'  sjrmp- 
HUB  of  high  imaginative  power.  And,  in  short,  it  is  as 
lever  as  a  book  can  be  of  which  we  nevertheless  come  to 
e  perfectly  clear  that  cleveruess  is  the  hi;fhest  epithet  that 
10  be  fairly  applied  to  it-  CompareJ  with  the  ordinary 
un  of  novels,  it  is  to  be  placed  in  a  class  by  itself;  com- 
aredwith  the  few  novels  of  which  we  can  say  that  tbey 
ear  unmistakable  marks  of  genius,  it  is  as  distinctly  in  the 
econd  rank.  There  is  not  in  it  one  really  ]i<iiag  and  mov- 
ig  character ;  but  there  are  a  largo  numl>er  of  characters, 
rcK>  live  and  move  as  much  as  most  of  the  persons  who 
•as  themselves  off  for  real  human  bvings  in  the  course  of 
or  daily  live*. 

Wu  have  spoken  at  much  length  of  one  of  Lord  Lytton's 
■ont  and  of  one  of  bis  best  performances.  If  we  were  to 
xamine  his  others,  the  historical  novels,  such  as  "  Rienzi," 
The  I.iast  of  the  Karons,"  and  "  Harold; "  or  of  the  senti- 
KDtal  novels,  such  as  "  Ernest  Maltravers ; "  or  of  the 
nlderroniances,suchas"Zanoni"  and"  A  Strange  Story," 
le  ihould  exceed  our  limits,  and  pcriiaps  we  should  not  find 
iiy  ma  erial  additions  to  our  means  of  forming  an  opinion  of 
lis  merits.  It  would  be  instructive,  indeed,  to  compare 
uch  a  novel  as  "  Zanoni"  with  the  writings  of  a  man  of  gen- 
line  genius,  such  as  Hnwihorno.  We  should  see  how  the 
nan  of  second-rate  ability  takes  refuge  in  a  mere  accumula- 
1  of  wonder,  whuru  the  more  imaginative  artist  is  able  to 
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MM  a  deeper  thrill  tiy  a  far  slighter  tinge  of  the  mvsti 
—     "  -  '  *    -  .  attempt  aaytlung  like 


«■    But  we  do  I 


exhaustive  account  of  I-ord  Lytton's  versatile  perfon 
Tbe  same  characteristics,  in  liuit,  meet  us  everywhere.  So 
far  as  industrious  labor  can  take  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
of  studiously  cultivated  literary  skill,  Lord  Lytton  ia  an 
admirable  model.  Nobody  could  combine  hla  materials 
more  judiciously,  or  turn  to  better  account  the  results  of 
much  laborioua  tliougbt  euided  by  excellent  taate.  But  we 
always  teel  the  want  of  that  vivilying  power  which  is  pos- 
sessed in  ils  perfection  only  by  a  few  men  in  the  course  of 
ages,  and  in  an  inferior  degree  by  a  large  number  of  writers 
whose  works  show  greater  faults  but  are  also  by  6ts  more 
impressive  than  any  of  IjOrd  Lytton's.  He  can  put  together 
all  tbe  elements  of  a  story  or  a  character  according  to  Ihe 
most  approved  rules  of  art ;  he  can  discourse  to  us  with 
abundant  felicity  and  fertility  of  illustration  upon  philoso- 
phy and  morality  ;  but  then  he  cannot  send  through  his 
creations  that  electric  current  which  makes  them  start  into 
reality,  or  give  to  his  reflections  that  force  which  can  be 
drawn  only  from  the  deepest  emotions  of  a  powerful  nature. 
He  is  not  a  creator  of  new  types,  but  is  so  ingeuiuus  in 
reatvring  the  old,  that  to  a  careless  observer  thny  arc  almost 
as  good  as  the  originals.  And,  therefore,  whilst  we  will- 
ingly concede  to  him  a  very  high   place  amongst  the  nr~~ 


tals,  we  cannot  admi 


claims  to  a  lofUer  place. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Tthdali.  ha*  teedred  a 


n  welcome  home. 


A  Frerch  paper  lays  that  Americans  are  the  only  fb 
in  Paria  who  give  dinnen  and  balls  as  In  past  times. 

Our  or  the  chief  amusements  of  the  Roman  carnival  this  year  - 
has  been  to  throw  about  live  birds  Mim  to  oranges  and  flowers. 

A  LoNDOlf  clothier  advertises  himself  sa  "  Tailor  lo  iho  Queen 
and  the  Itoyal  Family."  Tailor  10  the  Queen  I  thii  ia,  perhaps, 
putting  it  too  ainnigly. 

BsBTHoviy's  g^ea^^ephew  is  in  a  state  of  destitution.  Here 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  Beethoven  aympaiby  by  tbe  lovers 
of  the  Beethoven  symphony. 


Oriental  embroidery  in  two  shades. 

A  Pakisiax  lady  last  week,  having  lost  an  opera-glass,  was 
lamenting  over  the  matter  with  a  Triend,  and  laid  she  had  only 
lately  lost  her  husband  also.    It  never  rains  but  it  pours  I 

A  HOT  altogether  gallant  proprietor  of  an  English  provincial 
mense^ine,  posted  up  the  following  notice:  "Ladies  are  re- 
queeti'd  not  to  remain  stationary  in  front  of  the  cages.  It  tirea 
the  monkeys." 

A  DBiiooisT  at  Aberdeen  wa*  surprised  and  disturbed  to 
receive  at  the  hands  of  a  dirty-looking  coalomer  the  following 
prescription  :  "  Fleas  give  the  hare  sumptbin  to  fliick  tdiu, 
worth  tlppence." 

A  Pahis  newspaper  seriously  declares  that  Dr.  Hessel  was 
only  released  on  the  English  sovemmeDt  receiving  a  dianalch 
from  M.  de  Bismarck  that  he  sbould  comiider  bis  further  aeten- 


tide  of  Lt  Pttit  Proeaifat.    Enormous  placards  herald  the  ad- 


informed  his  friends  that  letters  addressed  to  the  "  Rev."  C.  I. 
Spurgeon  will  be  ictamed  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office  with  "  Not 
known  "  written  on  them. 

A  PjkEisiAit  dramatic  eritie  say*  thai  he  overheard  a  gentle- 
man observe  to  another  in  a  atall  at  the  theatre  the  other  night, 
"  Look  at  tbal  painted  old  woman  :  old  and  psrchod  as  khv  is, 
they  say  that  the  can  still  torn  men'a  beads."  "  Yea,  but  the- 
other  way,"  was  the  reply. 
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Tbb  death  Ja  uinoanc«d  of  H.  Aimaai  Qodard,  one  of  tbe 

[iroprieton  oFihe  ((rotglui  works  of  Baccarat.  Hearthe,  lear- 
ng  ft  fortune  of  ^,300,000.  He  waa  ■  diitingaiahcd  amatiur 
in  paiDling,  and  ira<  the  owner  of  tbe  two  famons  balls  of 
Bnucuaat,  for  which  he  bad  been  recenllT  oflered  SS.OOO,  bnt 
which  he  hoa  beqaeaihed,  together  with  a  one  work  of  Jacqaea, 
to  the  mnKuiD  or  the  Lodttc. 


.mong  the  French  ;  occasionall]'  the  nudm  optnntdi    

A  widower  who  has  just  suffered  the  usaal  irreparable  loss,  par- 
cbued  ■  bnshel  of  charcoal,  stopped  up  ererr  crerice  in  (be 
ehamber,  threw  himself  ou  his  bed,  clutching  the  pboUiKraph  of 
his  wife,  and  awaited  death.  Twenty-four  hours  later  the  King 
of  Terrors  appeared  at  tbe  foot  of  the  bed  in  the  shape  of  a  po- 
liceman, ioquiring  what  was  wrong  with  him  in  refusing  to  open 
hi*  door.    The  intended  snidde  forgot  to  set  Ere  to  the  charcoal. 

Ora  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  will  be  a 
watch  made  entirely  of  rock  crystal.  Many  years  since  a  work- 
man in  a  French  manufactory  decided  to  make  a  watch,  every 
part  of  which,  the  mainsprins  alone  excepted,  should  be  of  rock 
crystal,  and  after  thirty  years  labor  accomplished  his  task.  All 
the  pieces  of  the  watch  are  fattened  by  rock  crystal  screws,  and 
ihc  escapement  is  most  Intricate.  His  widow  would  nerer  pan 
with  it ;  bat  when  she  died  the  irsasare  fell  Into  the  hands  of  « 
French  watchmaker,  who  intends  to  exhibit  it  as  a  sample  of 
French  workmansbip,  pricing  it  at  S3,000. 

Ajt  instrument  has_  been  invented  in  Germany  for  testing 
cohu^blindoeas.  It  consists  of  a  rotating  appHratus,  which  moves 
■  disk  whose  centre  is  a  circle,  one  half  black  and  ^e  other 
white.  Outside  of  this  is  a  ring  half  red  and  half  green,  tlien 
another  ring  of  violet  and  red,  then  the  outside  ring  of  violet  and 
green.  When  rapidly  rotated,  the  centre  appears  to  be  colored 
gray  —  that  is,  hiack  and  white  mixed.  To  a  green-blind  person 
tbe  middle  rin^  wilt  appear  gnv,  that  being  the  result  to  him  of 
a  mixture  of  violet  and  red.  The  outer  ring  will  ^ipear  gray  to 
the  red-blind  pBtieat,and  the  inner  gray  to  the  violet-blind. 
By  the  uae  of  this  most  ingenious  instramenl  a  Urge  number  of 
patients  may  be  timultaueoualy  examined  for  one  or  more  kinds 
'  of  eolor-bliodness. 

CiPKiiJii,  the  FlorentiDe,  who  some  months  ago  swallowed  a 
fork,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe  to  bis  interior,  is 
still  suffering  from  the  consHiuences  of  his  imprudent  act,  and 
though  possibly  flattered  at  being  the  object  of  so  mach  observa- 
tion, feds  that  "'-  = ..  .  .    .     -       .         


gladly  g 
Themec 


"  Le  jea  ne  raut  pas  U  fourchelte,"  and  woold 
y  gel  rid  of  the  uncomfortable  stranger  from  his  inside. 
The  medical  profession  evince  the  deepest  interest  in  his  case, 
and  the  Italian  doclon  and  sargeons  are  a  tittle  hurt  at  Signor 
Cipriani  leaving  them  (o  take  up  hia  abode  in  Paris.  The 
Tuscan  newspapers  hint  that  if  it  he  not  Dr.  Kelaton,  it  is,  at 
any  rate,  one  of  the  Srst  medical  men  in  Paris  who  has  enticed 
him  thither  with  thepromlse  of  curing  him  or  handsomely 
remunerating  him.  We,  who  are  accustomed  to  pay  doctors, 
may  feel  a  little  surprised  at  their  paying  their  patient ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  swallow  a  fork  to  ascertain  iflhej  would 
ihen  pay  us.  At  any  rate,  It  is  to  be  hoped  now  that  Cipriani 
will  be  indnced  to  "fork  orerl  " 

A  UTTLB  while  ago  a  well-known  London  poet  whose  name  is 
not  given  by  our  authority,  was  returning  b^me  late  at  nigbt, 
carrying  under  hi*  arm  his  dress  boots  wrapped  in  paper,  when 
bo  was  suddenly  arrested  bj  a  policeman,  who  collared  him  in  a 
vi'ry  vigorous  manner.  The  poet  mildly  temonstrated,  and 
asked  the  meaning  of  such  rei^  greasing  attentions.  The  con- 
stable made  a  sneering  reply,  hinting  that  bis  captive  knew  very 
wkH  why  he  waa  wanted,  and  another  constable  appeared  on  the 
scene  to  assist  in  conveying  tbe  locklest  poet  to  durance  vile. 
After  some  expostulation  ha  succeeded  in  mitigating  the  sospi- 
dona  of  his  stem  janitors  ao  far  that  they  agreed  to  unhand  him 
oo  condition  that  he  walked  hetweeu  them,  one  in  front  and  one 
behind,  and  made  no  eilbrt  to  escape.  Arrived  at  the  police-sta- 
tion, the  inspector  at  once  exclaimed,  "  Why,  Ibis  is  not  the 
geatlemin;  you  have  made  a  mistake,"  and  teadeted  an  apol- 
:o  tbe  poet.    "  Thai's  all  very  well."  was  his  reply,  ■'  bnt  I 

\,t    HV.  .„  1 l: r.__    ..  .     ..  .  ,f  ■"    - 


was  then  explained  thai  a  lunatic Tiad  got  loose  from  an  asylum, 
and  thai  his  friends  had  told  the  police  to  look  after  bim,  and 
they  woold  know  bim  by  reawin  of  a  peculiarity  of  hia.    He  had 


n  order  to  pat  os  directly  tboM  which  he 


Thb  LondonCourt  Jomuif  tajs:  "  One  of  tbe  most  prorusw 
featnre*  at  the  concert  given  by  Mr.  Kuhe  at  the  Rojil  Pailbi, 
Brighton,  waa  the  new  cantata  composed  by  Virginia  Gslnl, 
founded  on  Longfellow'a  well-known  poem  '  Evannline,'  thcBixj 
of  which  has  been  very  happily  treated  by  Hr.  J.  T.  Loosdak 
to  whom  the  taak  waa  allotted.  Tbe  mnsic,  wbich  is  thorosgUi 
cliaracleristic.  extremely  melodious,  and  atrictlj  original,  is  si- 
mirably  adapted  to  the  exquisite  poem ;  indeed,  it  would  Ma 
as  if  the  poet  and  the  composer  had  gone  hand-in-buid  togcAK. 
The  vocal  portions  were  most  cleverly  perfonoed  br  ICn  E£A 
Wynne,  Miss  Enriqoes,  Mr.  E.  Uoyd,  Mr.  Lewi*  Thomas,  wA 
tbe  members  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  lliis  Sttl 
Wynne  was  in  fine  voice,  and  seemed  inspired  by  tbe  sotjitt; 
her  song,  '  In  the  hour  of  meeling,'  wai  nptnroDSly  eaeon^ 
and  it  is  one  that  will  be  as  popnLar  in  the  drawing  as  ia  Al 
concert  room.  Miss  Enriqnez  threw  much  pathos  into  tbe  ni^ 
'  Sad  heart,  oh,  uke  thy  reat,'  and  sang  it  so  beanlifiilly  thM  ■ 
waa  called  for  again,  Mr.  E.  Lloyd  was  most  efficimt,  and  o 
ecnted  the  music  allotted  to  him  in  his  usual  good  nyle.  Ifa 
Lewis  Thomas  must  have  been  highly  gratified  with  tbe  anplaaa 
be  receiTed,  and  the  Sacted  Harmonic  Society,  wiib  &Ir.E.T» 
lor  as  organist,  and  Mr.  Kuhe  as  condncior,  left  nothing  to  h 
wished  for.  Altogether  *  Evangeline  '  wai  a  perfect  succtst,  ni 
Miss  Virginia  Gabriel  has  added  .another  garland  to  hervieadk' 
All  this  IS  rery  pleasant  and  probable,  except  the  adding  of  i 


A  WINTEB   WEDDIBG. 
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It  fled  away  in  a  dang  of  bells. 

Marriage  hella. 
On  the  wings  of  the  blast  that  sinks  and  swells 
That  bold,  weak,  (ate-stmck,  suffering  soul. 
Whom  Christ  wash  clean,  and  God  make  whole  I 


And  we  hear  the  peaceful  organ's  sound. 
And  the  angn  storm  sweeps  harmless  rouoa  ; 

Blessed  is  the  bridegroom  though  the  he&Tois  aie'dM. 

Blessed  is  the  bride  whom  no  sun  shines  on. 

Hayhap,  some  wandering  angels  say. 
Stop  and  say,  > 

As  throucQ  the  gloom  they  carry  away 

That  bodiless  spirit  to  Him  who  knows  — 

He  only  —  whither  the  spirit  goes : 
"  God  give  them  all  that  the  dead  man  lacked 

(As  men  dare  judge  him)  in  thonght,  word,  act; 

Deny  them  all  that  to  him  waa  given. 

Lest  earth's  doors  opened,  shut  doora  of  heaTcn." 
Blessed  is  tbe  brid^room  without  crown  or  land : 
Blessed  is  the  bride  with  the  ring  oo  ber  hand. 

Peal,  ye  joy-bells,  peal  through  tbe  rain. 

Blinding  rain  : 
God  makea  happiness,  God  makes  pain. 
Summer  and  winter  s  good  tree  grows, 
A  strong  soul  strengthens  though  weal  and  woo. 
"Be  not  afraid,"  says  the  wild  sobbing  wind; 
'■  Weep,"  sigh  the  elond*.  "  but  the  blue  is  behind." 
BlesEOd  IB  the  bridegroom  nnder  shower  or  siui ; 
Blessed  is  the  bride  whom  Jxtve's  light  shine*  on. 
Bjf  At  author  o/Jom  Hu.iru,  Gkxtlimai. 


BiJRKKTT'e  COCOAINB  is  the  BRET  And  CBEAPRBT  HsB 

Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  or  m 
Hair,  and  ia  entirely  free  trom  all  irritating  matter.  "Ot 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  m  *  Tntde-maik.  H 
secure  the  public   and   proprietors  a 
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the   introduction   of  spurioua   articles.     All  u 

use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  proaecuted- 

SoKE  Throat,  ConoH,  Cold,  and  similar  tronblu,! 
suffered  to  progress,  result  in  acrions  pulmonaiy  aflectJcni. 
oftentimes  mcurablG.  "  Brotan't  Bronchial  Tmeliet "  nai 
directly  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  give  almost  instaM 
relief. 

The  Grtttsbdrg  Kataltsine  Water  perAmu  aw 
Telloiu  care*  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diicMt.  Btai 
the  advertiaament  in  another  "'l""*" 
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DIMTTRI  ROUDINE. 

BT     IVAK    TURQUBMIErr,    AUTHOR    OF    "  BHOKK," 
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About  two  ^ean  have  paised.  It  ib  the  beginoing  of 
MKf.  AlezandrA  FAulovDa,  no  looger  Lipina,  bnt  Le»ch- 
nielf,  is  litting  on  the  balcoD]'.  It  U  iDore  than  a  jrear 
nnce  she  mturied  Hich«el  Michafalovitch.  She  is  at 
chArming  AS  erer,  only  she  has  become  a  little  stouter. 
The  balcony  is  connected  by  a  feir  steps  nith  the  garden, 
in  which  a  norse  is  carrying  in  lier  arms  a  little  pink- 
cheeked  baby,  clad  in  a  white  dress  and  a  white-fringed 
cap.  Alexandra  is  watching  them  attentively.  Tike  baby 
it  not  crying,  but  gravely  sucking  its  thumb  and  looking 
about  quietly.  It  shows  itself  already  to  be  tlie  son  of 
Michael  Uichaeloritch. 

Our  old  acquaintaiice  PigasotF  is  sitting  on  the  balcony 
at  Alexandra's  side.  Since  we  last  met  him  he  has  grown 
grayer  and  thinner.  His  shoulders  are  bent,  and  he  lisps, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  a  tooth.  This  lisp  adds  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  remarks.  His  extreme  irritability  has  not 
diminiAed  with  age,  but  his  wit  is  less  cutting,  and  he 
has  become  prone  to  repeat  himself.  Michael  is  not  at 
home ;  they  are  awaiting  his  return  before  taking  t«a.  The 
son  hAt  already  set.  As  it  disappeared  it  left  behbd  a 
long,  light,  gold-colored  glow  in  the  west,  while  in  the  east 
■re  two  lines  of  different  hues,  the  lower  somewhat  blue, 
the  other,  reddish  violet.  Light  clouds  are  gathering 
in  the   zenith.      Everything   seems   to   promise   pleasant 

PigAsolf  aoddenly  began  to  laugb. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at,  Africanus  ?  "  asked  Alex- 
andra Paulovna. 

*'  Uh,  nothing ;  it  occurred  to  me  ....  yeaterday  1 
heard  a  peasant  say  to  hii  wife,  who  had  begun  to  Calk  too 
much,  ■  Don't  creak  so  t '  That  word  '  creak  '  pleased  me. 
And  can  a  womAn  talk  ?  Tou  know  I  always  except  the 
present  company.  Our  fathera  were  wiser  than  we.  Id 
their  stories  a  young  prl  is'  Always  represented  sitting  at 
a  window,  with  a  star  on  her  forehead,  and  as  dumb  as  a 
fish.  ThAt's  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  Judge  for  yourself. 
Day  before  yesterday  the  wife  of  the  marshal  of  the  dis- 
trict —  it  came  at  roe  tike  a  pistol-shot  —  said  to  me  that 
she  did  not  like  my  lenden^iei.  My  tendencies  I  Would 
it  not  be  better,  I  ask  you,  for  a  beneficent  interposiUon 
of  nature  to  deprive  this  lady  and  all  her  sisters  of  the  use 
of  language  V  " 

"  Yon  are   always   the  SAme,  Africanus ;  you  are  always 


poor,  helpless  women.  Really,  I  pity  you  for 
this  prejudice.     It's  a  real  misfortune." 

"  Misfortune  1  What  do  you  mean  ?  In  the  first  place, 
I  think  there  are  only  three  misfortunes  in  the  worid, 
namely,  living  in  a  cold  room  in  winter,  wearing  tight 
shoes  in  summer,  and  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  a 
crj'ing  child  which  one  can't  whip.  Beddes,  haven't  I 
become  one  of  the  most  peaceful  men  iu  the  world?  I 
have  become  a  most  moral  man,  an  example  for  the  whole 
world  1    My  conduct  is  most  upright." 

"  Ah,  indeed ;  so  you  conduct  yourself  well  I  Why 
then  did   Ellen  Antovna  come  yesterday  to  complAin  of 

*'  Oh,  ho  1  what  did  she  say,  if  yon  please  'I  " 

"  She  said  that  the  whole  morning  the  only  answer  yon 
had  made  to  her  qnestions  was  '  Wh-at  ?  wh-at  1 '  and  that 
with  a  whimpering  voice." 

PigASofi  began  to  laugh. 

"  You  must  confess  thAt  was  a  good  idea,  Alexandra 
Fauluvna  ....  what  1 " 

"  Oh,  a  capital  ideal    How  can  yon  be  so  impolite  to  a 

<■  What  ?    Do  you  consider  Ellen  Antovna  a  woman  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  conrider  her  ?  " 

"  A  drum,  a  real  drum,  to  be  beaten  with  sticks."  .  .  .  • 

"  Oh,  my  fKeod,"  interrupted  Alexandra  Paiqlovna, 
aoxious  to  change  the  conversation,  "  it  appears  yoo  are  to 
he  L-ongratulated." 

"On  what?" 

"  On  the  settling  of  your  lawsuit.    The  Glinow  meadows 


"  They  are  mine,"  Answered  ^asoff,  g 

"  You  have  been  fighting  for  several  yean,  and  now  you 
don't  seem  pleased." 

"  1  must  say,  Alexandra  PAulovna,"  said  Pigasoff, 
slowly,  "  there  is  nothing  more  disi^reeable  in  the  world 
than  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which  comes  too  late.  It  can't 
give  you  any  pleasure,  and  it  deprives  you  of  the  right, 
which  is  so  precious,  of  abusing  your  fate.  Yes,  I  repeat 
it,  a  tardy  good  fortune  is  a  bitter  and  insulting  jest" 

Alexandra  merely  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Nurse,"  she  cried,  "  1  think  it's  time  to  put  Micba  to 
bed.     Bring  him  here." 

Alexandra  busied  herself  with  the  boy,  while  Pigasoff 
went  off  grumbling  to  the  other  end  of  the  piazza. 

Suddenly  Michael  Michaelovitch'i  droschke  iqipeared  at 
the  end  of  the  carriage-way  which  skirted  the  garden. 
Two  enormous  watch-dogs,  one  gray,  the  other  yellow,  ran 
before  the  horse  ;  he  had  recently  bought  them.  Tlwy 
were  the  best  of  friends,  and  were  biting  one  another  from 
morning  till  night.    An  old  terrier  ran  to  the  gate  to 
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meet  them,  and  opened  his  mouth  ui  if  to  bark,  but  he 
only  gaped  and  tamed  back,  waging  his  tail. 

"  Sacha,  ^eis  whom  I  have  brought  you,"  cried  Lewh- 
nieff,  from  afar. 

Alexandra  PauloTna  did  not  at  fint  recognice  the  per- 
Kin  who  was  uttiog  behind  her  husband. 
"  Ah  I  Mr.  BastiMoET  I "  eho  said,  at  lasL 
"  Himself,"  answered  Lescbnieff,  *'  and  he  brings  good 
news ;  jtm  shall  hear  it  in  a  moment ;  "  and  he  drove  into 
thecoort. 

A  few  minutes  after,  be  appeared 
BaaBistoff, 

"  Hurrah  I  "  he  cricil  as  ht  embraced  her, 
goioK  to  be  married." 
"  To  whom  ?  " 

"  To  NaUlie,  of  course Our  friend  here  brought 

the  news  from  Muncow  ;  he  has  a  letter  to  yon.  ....  Do 
you  hear,  Miclm  ?  "  he  continued,  seizing  Micha's  hand*. 
"Your  uncle  is  going  to  be  married.    What  comporarel 
He  only  winke  his  eyes  at  the  news." 
"  He  is  sleepy,"  said  the  nurse. 

"  Yes."  said  Bassistofl',  approaching  Alexandra,  "  I  have 
just  arrived  to-day  trom  Moscow.  Daria  sent  mc  on  busi- 
ness, h>  arrange  the  accounts.     Here  is  the  letter." 

Alexandra  hastily  opened  her  brother's  lett«r.  It  was 
only  a  few  lines,  written  in  the  first  ontbnrsC  of  joy. 
Volinzoff  told  his  uster  that  he  had  propoted  to  Natalie, 
and  that  he  had  her  consent  and  that  of  her  mother:  He 
ptwnised  to  write  more  at  length  by  the  next  post,  and, 
meanwhile,  he  embraced  and  kissed  them  all  in  thoughL 
He  evidently  wrote  in  a  whirl  of  excitemeuL 

Tea  was  broi^t.  BassistolT  was  {pven  a  seaL  Hey 
piled  htm  with  questions.  All,  even  including  PigasoEF, 
were  rejoiced  at  the  news  the  young  man  had  broiijiht. 

"  Tell  me,  pleane,"  sai<l  LeschnieS 
I'onversatioD,  "  we  heard  some  rumoi 
Kartcha^ne ;    wa«  there  any  fbundat 

This  Kartchagine,  of  whom  we  have  hitherto  made  no 
men^on,  was  a  good-looking  young  man,  a  dandy,  very 
pompous  and  self- satisfied.  He  tried  to  give  himself  digni- 
fied airs,  as  if  he  were  not  a  human  being,  but  hi«  own 
statue  erected  by  national  subscription. 

"  There  was  some  fonndation,"i  answered  Baisisloff, 
with  a  Muile.  "  Daria  Michaelovna  was  well  disposed 
towards  him ;  but  Natalie  would  have  nothini;  to  do  with 

"  I  know  him,"  interrupted  RgasoC  ■'  He's  a  perfwt 
booby,  a  thorough  blockhead.  Dear  me  1  If  everybody 
was  like  him,  one  would  have  to  be  paid  dear  to  consent  to 

"  I  don't  contradict  you,"  aniiwerud  Bassistofl',  "  although 
he  has  a  ver)'  high  posiUon  in  the  world." 

"  Well,  it's  all  the  same  to  us,"  cried  Alexandra  Pau- 
ovna.  ■'  Don't  let  us  talk  about  him  1  Oh,  how  glad  I 
am  for  my  brother  I  ,  .  .  .  And  Natalie  is  happy  ?  " 

"Yes.  Shell  asi|iuet  a«  ever  —  you  know  her  —  but 
■he  seems  happy." 

Hie  evening  paased  with  pleasant  conversation.  Supper 
was  brought. 

"  By  the  iray,  said  I,eBchnieff  to  BaasiMofi*,  pouring  him 
oat  some  claret,  **  do  you  know  what  has  become  of 
Bovdine?" 


in  the  course  of  the 
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"  Where  he  is  just  now,  I  don't  know.  I^st  winlo'  k) 
iraa  at  Moscow  for  a  short  lime,  and  then  be  went  to  Sim- 
birsk with  a  family.'  He  and  I  corresponded  for  a  Am 
time.  In  hi»  last  letter  he  sftid  he  was  going  to  km 
Simbirsk,  without  saying  where  he  was  going.  Sim 
then  I  have  not  hward  from  him." 

"  He  won't  get  lost,"  sud  I^gasoC  "  He's  preadusi 
somewhere  or  other.  That  gentleman  will  «]way»  ban 
two  or  three  admirers  •rho  will  listen  to  him  opeD^noatbrd. 
and  whose  money  he  will  borrow.  Take  my  word.bkeiHl 
will  be  that  hell  die,  either  in  prison  or  in  exile  in  the 
home  of  some  old  maid  with  felse  hair,  who  will  coosidn' 
him  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  in  the  world." 

"Ton  Judge  him  very  mercilessly,"  muttered  BsssiiliA. 
ortdently  displeased. 

"  Mercilessly  I  not  at  all,"  answered  PigssoS,  "bol 
Jnstly.  In  my  opinion  he's  nothing  but  a  paraaite.  1  bad 
forgotten  to  tell  yon,"  he  continued,  turning  to  LetehpiiA, 
"  that  I  met  that  Terlasoff  with  whom  Roudine  tnvelld 
abroad.  Tou  can  form  no  idea  of  all  he  told  me  about 
him — it's  really  too  absnrd  1  It's  a  singular  &ot  that  slE 
Rondine's  friends  and  admirers  in  courst;  of  time  beooow 
hU  enemies." 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  include  me  among  such  IHends!" 
cried  BaasistofF,  excitedly. 

"You  ....  that's  a  dilTerent  thing.     I  did  not  reTrr  • 

"  What  did  Terlasoff  tall  you  V  "  asked  Alexandra. 
"  A  number  of  stories.  I  can't  remember  them  all ;  bm 
this  is  one  of  the  best  It  seems  that  Ijeing  ineessanth 
occupied  with  his  development,  he  came  to  theconvictioii. 
by  means  of  philosophy,  that  he  ought  to  fall  in  loYe.  So 
he  began  lo  seek  an  object  worthy  of  justifying  sodi  a 
wonderful  conclusion.  At  last  fortune  smiled  upon  him. 
He  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  French  woman,  a  lonlv 
dressmaker.  Observe  that  this  took  place  in  Gflnnaiiy, 
on  the  bonks  of  the  Rhine.  He  began  by  making  heri 
few  visits,  then  he  lent  her  some  books,  and  began  to  talk 
to  her  about  nature  and  Hegel.  Do  yon  picture  ibe 
position  of  the  unfortunulti  dressmaker!  She  took  him 
for  an  astronomer.  His  personal  appearance  pleaeed  her. 
as  you  may  imagine;  besides,  he  was  a  foreigner  —  i 
Russian ;  how  could  her  heart  help  being  touched  ? 
After  endless  hesitation  he  agreed  on  a  rcndezvoaa,  a  Terr 
poetical  rendeivous,  with  her  ;  he  proposed  a  sail  on  ihr 
Rhine.  The  Frenchwoman  consent*;  she  puts  on  W 
moft  becoming  dress,  and  they  set  off.  They  sail  fiT 
about  three  hours.  And  what  do  you  think  he  w»a  doiii;; 
all  the  time  7  He  smoothed  her  hair,  he  gazed  dreamilv 
at  the  sky,  and  repeated  frequently  that  he  felt  towani. 
his  mistress  like  a  father.  She  reached  home  in  a  ra:.1^ 
and  afVerwards  told  it  all  to  Terlasoff.  TTiat's  the  sort  uf 
man  Houdine  iras  I " 

And  P^asoff  burst  out  laughing.* 

"You  are  an'old  cynicl"Biud  Alexandra,  in  a  tone 'if 
texation,  "  but  I  am  sure  that  even  those  who  most  dislike 
Roudioe  cannot  find  anything  didionorable  to  «a.y  about 

"  Nothing  dishonorable  1  And  his  way  of  always  living 
at  other  people's  expense,  and  lui  borrowing  .  .  .  .  I'd  be 
willing  to  bet  he  has  bmrowed  money  from  j-ou,  Midud 
Michaelovitch." 
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■*  LUten  to  me,  Africiuiu  Simeonovitch,"  begui  Lekch- 
lueC  wbile  Ui  face  Rsxumeil  a  scriuus  expraMian ;  "  yoa 
know,  ud  mj  wife  knowa  too,  that  Utely  I  have  bod  no 
ipecial  fbndnesE  for  Boudine :  on  the  cuutrarj,  very  often 
)  hsTe  judged  him  severel}'.  In  ipite  of  that "  (Leichiiiefi 
filled  hu  glAu  irith  champagne),  "  I  propoM  thii ;  we 
ba*e  jiut  dnink  the  health  of  your  brother,  Alexandra, 
ud  of  Natalie ;  well,  now  let  u«  drink  to  the  health  of 
Dimitri  Houdinu  I " 

Alexandra  and  KgMoff  gazed  at  LeHchnieff  with 
utoniehnieDt,  but  BaaBintoS  fltiahed  with  pleaMtre  and 
o)KDed  hit  eyes  wide. 

" I  know  him  well,"  continued  LeBchnieff,  "and  1  know 
bia  fanltii  only  too  well.  They  are  so  much  the  greater, 
becauie  Roudine  is  not  a  petty  man." 
"  Rondine  u  a  man  of  genius,"  interposed  Basdnofi*. 
"  He  may  have  geniiw,"  anitwered  l«fichnieS,  "  I  won't 
deny  it;  hut  the  trouble  is,  he  has  no  character.  1  don't 
want  to  Rpeak  of  that,  but  rather  of  what  is  good  and 
nnoaual  in  him.  He  is  full  of  enthuBiasm,  and  yon  can 
believe  a  phlegmatic  man  like  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  a 
mo't  precious  quality,  especially  in  a  time  like  the  present. 
We  are  nil  unendurably  cold-blooded,  indifferent,  and  apa- 
tbetic  ;  we  are  indolent  and  uuenergetic ;  hence  we  ought  to 
be  vmtel^il  to  any  one  who  can  aroube  and  animate  us,  even 
!hr  a  moment,  for  we  need  a  spar.  You  remember,  Sacha, 
diat  once  when  1  was  talking  about  Roudine  I  accused  him 
of  coldneBS.  I  was  both  just  and  unjust.  His  coldness  b 
in  hia  blood  —  he's  not  to  blame  for  it  —  not  in  Us  head. 
I  was  wrong  in  calling  him  an  actor ;  he  ia  no  swindle,  no 
cheat ;  he  does  not  live  on  other  people  like  a  parasite,  but 
like  a  child Tea,  he  may  die  in  loneliness  and  mis- 
ery,, but  should  we  throw  stones  at  him  on  that  account? 
He  will  never  accomplish  anything,  because  be  lacks  energy 
and  a  stroDS  ''ill,  but  who  can  say  that  he  never  has  done, 
or  never  will  do,  any  good  T  that  bis  words  have  never  sown 
good  seed  in  some  young  heart,  to  which  nature  ha«  not 
dented  the  force  to  carry  out  what  it  has  concaved  ?  1 
have  felt  it  all  in  myself.  ....  Sacha  knows  what  Rou- 
dine was  to  me  wheu  I  was  young.  I  remember  Utai  \ 
raid  that  Boudine's  words  could  have  no  influence  on  his 
equals;  but  I  meant  by  that  those  men  who.  like  me,  have 
reached  an  age  when  they  are  less  susceptible,  who  have 
had  experience  of  life,  a^nd  whone  reason  has  become  hard 
to  lati^.  There  comes  a  time  in  life  when  a  vingle  false 
note  destroys  the  harmoay  ol'  the  most  beautiful  piece  of 
masic,  but  fortunately  the  enr  of  the  youn;:  is  less  delicate 
and  less  surfUted.  So  long  a.'  the  idea  is  nobli-,  what  does 
it  care  for  tjie  tone  V     Toutk  findn  that  in  itself." 

"  Bravo,  bravo  I  "  cried  Bassistoff.  "  That's  treating 
Um  with  jnstice  I  A:<  t«  Boudine's  infiuence,  I  assure 
you  he  not  only  has  the  power  of  moving  you,  but  he 
spurs  you  on,  he  prevents  your  tarrying  by  the  way,  he 
turns  yon  upside  down,  he  kindles  a  Gre  of  entbuuaam 
within  yoa  I  " 

*-  Yoa  see  ?  "  Leschniefl  continued,  turning  to  {^gasofT. 
"What  farther  proof  do  you  need?  You  ridicule  philoso- 
phy ;  no  words  are  too  harsh  for  it.  I  value  it  very  little, 
ud  understand  it  perbaps  less,  but  it  is  not  from  philoso- 
phy that  our  greatest  misfortunes  procued.  Philosophical 
hair-splitting  and  revery  will  Iiever  have  much  influence 
mer  the  Rossiao  -,  he  baa  too  much 


we  ought  not  to  make  use  of  philosophy  as  a  pretext  to 
attack  every  honest  aspiration  after  science  and  tratb. 
It  is  Boudine's  misfortune  that  he  does  not  understand 
RoBsia,  and  cerhunly  it  is  a  great  misfortune  for  him.  Our 
country  can  get  along  without  each  one  of  us,  but  none  of 
us  can  get  along  without  our  country.  It  is  sad  for  hiin 
who  thinks  he  can,  and  doubly  sad  for  him  who  reaily 
does  forget  the  manners  and  ideas  of  his  country.  Cos- 
mopolitauiem  is  nonsense,  a  zero,  a  less  than  xero ;  outside 
of  natioDality  there  is  no  art,  no  tmth,  no  life,  tbere  is 
nothing  at  all.  Every  ideal  figure  ought  to  represent  a 
type,  at  the  risk  of  at  once  becomiug  insignificant  and 
vulgar.  But,  I  repeat  it,  it  is  not  Boudine's  fault,  it  is  his 
fate,  —  his  snd,  bitter  fate,  —  and  we  eannot  throw  the  n> 
sponsiliility  on  him.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  try  to 
ascertain  why  men  like  Rondine  are  so  common  in  Kassia. 
Let  us  rather  be  grateful  for  the  good  which  there  is  in  him. 
This  is  better  than  to  be  uigust  towards  him,  and  we  have 
been  unjust  It  is  not  for  us  to  punish  him  Ijecause  he  is 
no  better,  and  this  punishnient  is   not  necessary ;  he  haa 

punished  himself  more  severely  than   he  deserves 

God  grant  that  misfortune  may  rid  him  of  all  bis  bad 
qualities,  and  leave  in  him  only  what  is  noble  1  I  drink 
the  health  of  Roudine  I  I  drink  the  health  of  the  com- 
panion of  my  best  days ;  I  drink  to  youth,  its  hopes,  its 
aspirations,  its  blind  confidence,  its  honesty,  in  a  word,  to 
all  which  set  our  hearts  a-beating  when  we  were  twenty  I 
We  know  nothing  better  in  life,  nor  shall  we  ever.  1 
drink  to  it,  that  golden  time!  1  drink  Boudine's  health!  " 
They  ail  touched  glasses  with  LeachnieC.  Basiistofi  in 
his  enthuuasm  nearly  broke  his  glass,  which  he  emptied 
at  one  draught,  while  Alexandra  pressed  her  husband's 

"  I  bad  no  idea  you  wei»  so  eloquent,  Mr.  LesehnieS," 
murmured  PigasofT;  "  that  was  worthy  of  Roudine.  I 
must  confess  I  am  really  affected." 

"  I  am  not  a  bit  eloquent,"  answered  Xiescbniefi,  some- 
wbat  {uqued,  "  still,  to  move  yoo  ia  somewhat  difficult,  1 
believe.  But  enough  about  Boudine  ;  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else Ia  that  ....  what's  his   name  ?  .  .  .  . 

Pandalewski  still  living  at  Daria  Micbaelovna's? "  h« 
asked,  turning  to  Bassistoff. 

"  Of  course,  he  is  still  tbere.  She  has  given  him  a  vwj 
good  position." 

Leschnieff  smiled. 

"  One  can   safely  bet  that  he  will  never  &U  Intu  dis- 

Tbe  supper  ended.  The  guests  separated.  When 
Alexandra  was  left  alone  with  her  husband,  she  gazed  at 
Mm  affectionately. 

"  How  good  you  were  to-day,  Michael,''  she  said,  gently 
stroking  bis  brow ;  "  how  well,  how  nobly  yoa  spoke  I  But 
confess  you  defended  Boudine  with  a  little  exaggeration, 
just  as  you  used  to  attack  him  too  harshly." 

"  One  doesn't  strike  a  man  who's  down  ....  and  be- 
sides, I  was  then  afraid  he  might  turn  yoor  head,"  hs 
added,  smiling. 

"  No,"  answered  Alexandra  frankly,  "  he  always  seemed 
too  learned  for  me  i  I  waa  afraid  of  him,  and  did  not  know 
idiat  I  should  say  when  he  was  present.  But  don't  yon 
think  I^gasoS  attacked   him  too  msUclonsly  this  even- 
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"  PigtuofT?  "  said  Leschnieff,  "  That's  just  the  rcasoii 
I  defended  him  ho  warmly,  because  Pigasoff  was  'there, 
He  premmes  to  call  him  a  parasite  I  la  my  opinion 
PigasoS's  conduct  is  a  hundred  times  worse.  He  has  an 
independence,  he  is  always  attacking  e»erybotiy,  yet  in 
spite  of  his  pretended  misanthropy  he  underotanda  very 
well  how  to  fasten  himself  on  rich  and  distinguished  peo- 
ple. Do  you  know  that  this  PigasoS,  who  attacks  hia 
equals  so  bitterly,  and  who  is  forever  attacking  philosophy 
and  women,  —  do  you  know  that  when  he  wao  in  the 
goremment  service  he  used  to  take  bribes,  and  large  ones 
too?" 

"  Is  it  possible?  "  cried  Alexandra  Paulovna.  "  I  never 
should  have  thought  it  ...  .  Micba  1  "  she  added  after 
a  moment's  silence,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  something." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Do  you  think  my  brother  will  be  happy  with 
NaUlie?" 

"  How  can  I  aay  f  .  .  .  .  from  all  appearance,  yes  .... 
she  will  have  the  upper  hand  —  we  need  make  no  secret 
of  that  between  ourselves  —  she's  cleverer  than  he ;  but  he 
is  an  excellent  fellow  and  loves  her  with  all  his  heart. 
What  more  would  you  want  1  We  love  one  another  and 
are  happy,  are  we  not  7  " 

AlBzandm  smiled  and  pressed  Michael's  hand. 

On  that  very  day,  while  what  we  have  just  narrated  was 
taking  place  at  the  house  of  Alexandra,  a  wretched 
kibitka,'  covered  with  '  rushes  and  drawn  by  three 
peasant  horses,  was  creeping  slowly  along  the  high-road 
of  one  of  the  remotest  districts  of  Russia.  A  gray-hjured 
peasant,  clad  in  a  long  peasant's  coat,  was  driving,  seated 
on  the  front  seat,  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  shafts.  He 
did  nothing  but  shake  the  reins  and  brandish  his  whip. 
Inside  the  kibitka  a  tall  man  was  sitUng  on  a  shabby 
valise.  He  wore  a  cap;  his  coat  was  old  and  covered  with 
dust  It  was  Boudine.  He  sat  with  his  head  cast  down, 
and  his  cap  overhanging  hU  eyes.  The  jolting  of  tlie 
carriage  threw  him  &ddi  side  to  side ;  bnt  he  seemed  in- 
sensible to  these  discomforts,  as  if  he  were  half  asleep. 
"  When  shall  we  reach  the  next  station  ?  "  he  asked  of  the 

"  Soon,  very  soon,"  answered  the  peasant,  drawing  the 
reins  more  strongly,  "  when  we've  got  to  the  top  of  that 

hill,  we  hare  only  two  versls  to  go Come,  get  up 

....  are  you  dreaming  ?  I'll  t«ach  yon  how  to  go  to 
sleep,"  be  added,  beating  the  off  horse  with  his  whip. 

"  Tou  get  over  the  ground  very  slowly,  it  seems  to  me," 
remarked  Koudine ;  "  we've  tieen  crawling  nlong  all  morn- 
ing without  getting  on.     Can't  yon  sing  me  a  song  ?  '! 

"How  can  I  help  it?  Tou  see  the  horses  are  half 
•tarved  ....  and  then  it's  so  hot     Why  do  you  ask  me 

to  sing  1    I'm  not  a  postilion Hi,  there  I  "  be  cried 

suddenly  to  a  passer-by,  who  was  wearing  a  sort  of  brown 
coat,  and  worn-out  shoes,  *■  hi,  there !  get  out  of  the  way  I  " 

"  Ton  are  a  good  driver  1 "  murmured  the  tramp,  who 
■topped.  "  Wretched  Muscovite  I "  he  continued  with  an 
inmltiog  sir  as  he  started  on. 

"  Where  are  you  going?  "  the  driver  cried,  tugging  at 
the  reina,  "  you  cursed  brute,  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

At  last  the  tired  horses  reached  the  station.  Boudine 
got  oat  of  the  kibitka,  piud  the  driver,  who  did  not  thank 
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him,  but  for  a  long  time  turned  the  money  oret 
—  he  had  probably  expected  a  more  generous  sum  for  him- 
self—while the  traveller  with  his  own  bandi  caniedhii 
valise  into  the  waiting-room. 

One  of  my  acquaintances  who  has  travelled  a  gtestdal 
in  Russia  has  told  me  that  if  the  walls  of  the  wutiogfOMi 
at  the  poat-stationg  were  decorated  with  pictuiei  repnscBl- 
ing  scenes  from  Pouchkine's  "  Prisoners  in  the  Caocim," 
or  Russian  journals,  the  traveller  might  hope  to  get  honw 
without  delay,  but  if  the  pictures  represented  the  Utc  (4 
the  celebrated  gambler,  Georges  de  Germany,  the  duncei 
of  leaving  the  place  speedily  were  small.  In  mdi  OMS 
the  traveller  has  plenty  of  time  to  admire  at  his  Isnre  ^ 
powdered  wig,  the  white  w^stcoat  with  broad  (scii^ 
and  the  extraordinarily  tight  and  short  trousers  of  Ibe 
gambler  in  hia  youth,  or  to  stndy  his  face  in  delirium  it 
the  moment  when,  an  old_  man,  living  in  a  bnt  with  s 
slo;ung  roof,  he  kills  his  own  son  by  beating  him  on  the 
head  with  a  chair.  Boudine  had  entered  a  rotnn  vlud 
was  adorned  with  these  pictures  illustraiJug  "  Tbir^  Tesn, 
or  the  Gambler's  Life."  Bondine's  shouts  soon  bniii^ 
the  sleepy  keeper  of  the  station  to  him  —  was  one  Hvn 
seen  who  was  not  sleepy  ?  Without  awaitii^  Boodiiie'i 
question,  he  said  at  once,  ibwly,  that  he  haul  no  honea 

"  How  can  you  tell  itie  you  have  no  hones  withoot  vj 
telling  you  in  what  direction  I  am  going  ?  I  came  beie 
with  a  peasant's  horses," 

"  We  haven't  a  single  horse,"  continued  the  keeper. 
"  Where  are  yon  going  ?  " 

"To  sk." 

"  There  are  no  horses,"  be  repeated,  leaving  the  iwa. 
.  Boudine  stepped  angrily  to  the  window  and  threw  bii 
cap  on  the  table.  In  two  years,  without  changing  modi, 
he  had  grown  older;  a  few  silver  lines  glistened  in  Iw 
hair,  and  his  eyes,  though  still  handsome,  seemed  lew 
brilliant ;  fine  wrinkles,  the  marks  of  restless  and  bitto 
thought,  appeared  around  his  lips,  hia  eyes,  and  his  tempka 
His  clothes  were  old  and  shabby,  and  no  trace  of  linen  m 
to  be  seen.  His  best  days  were  over,  and,  as  the  gw 
deners  say,  he  had  gone  to  seed. 

Boudine  began  to  read  the  scribbllogs  on  the  walla 

a  favorite  distraction  of  bored  travellers.  ....  Snddedj 
the  door  creaked  on  its  hinges  and  the  station-mnleT 
entered. 

"  There  are  no  horses  for ek,"  he  said,  "  and  then 

won't  be  any  for  a  long  time ;  bnt  there  are  Mme  letnn- 

ing  to off." 

"  To  off  I  "  answered  Boudine,  "  but  I  am  not  gcto? 

in  that  direction.  I  am  going  to  Pensa.  It  seems  to  ok 
— ^ff  lies  towards  Tamboff." 

"  What  difference  does  it  make  ?  You  can  go  fma 
Tamboff,  or,  if  you  want  to,  yon  caa  return  here  &* 

Boudine  thought  for  a  moment 

"  Well,  I  don't  care,"  he  sud  at  last  "  Hare  dte  hones 
harnessed.     It's  all  the  same  to  me.     HI  go  to  Tamboff" 

The  horses  were  soon  ready.  Boudine  carried  down  bii 
vnllse,  got  into  the  kibitka,  and  sat  down  with  dioofssi 
head  a«  before.    There  was  helplessness'  and  and  r«igna- 

tion  in  tiiia  position And  the  three  horses  fell  ioio 

a  gentle  trot  with  a  monotooDus  clatter  along  the  riMd. 
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BY  PHILIP  OILBERT  aAUERTON. 

I    Lttter  to  a  Young  Gtnlieman  who  lived  much  fn  FoJihion- 
abU  Soeittg. 

'The  kind  of  life  which  roD  have  been  leading  for  the 
lut  three  or  four  jreora,  mil  alnara  be  Tuluable  to  you  as  a 
put  experience,  but  if  the  intaltectual  ambition  you  con- 
leaaed  lo  me  is  quite  serious,  I  would  venture  to  auggeet 
that  there  are  certain  dangers  in  the  continuation  of  your 
present  existence  if  altogether  uo interrupted.  Fray  do 
Dol  suspect  me  of  any  narrow  prejudice  against  human  in- 
tercourse, or  of  anr  wish  to  make  a  hermit  of  you  before 
your  time,  but  beliCTe  that  the  few  obserrationa  I  have  to 
make  are  grounded  simply  on  the  desire  that  your  career 
•hould  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  your  own  maturer  judg- 
ment, when  you  will  look  back  upon  it  after  many  years. 

An  intellectual  man  may  go  into  general  society  quite 
safely  if  only  he  can  resist  its  influence  upon  his  serious 
work,  but  such  resistance  is  difficult  in  maturity,  and  im- 
postible  in  youth. 

The  sort  of  influence  most  to  be  dreaded  is  this.  So- 
dely  is,  and  must  be,  based  upon  appearances  and  not 
upon  the  deepest  realities.  It  requires  some  degree  of 
reality  to  produce  the  appearance,  but  not  a  substantial 
reality.  Gilding  is  the  perfect  type  of  what  society  re- 
quires. A  certiun  quantity  of  gold  is  necessary  for  the 
"ork  of  the  ^Ider,  but  a  very  small  quantity,  and  skill  in 
applying  the  metal  so  as  to  cover  a  large  surface,  is  of 
greater  consequence  than  the  weight  of  the  metal  itself. 
TliB  mind  of  a  fashiouable   person   is  a   carefully  gilded 

Consider  fashionable  education.  Society  imperatively  re- 
ifuires  an  outside  knowledge  of  many  things  ;  not  permit- 
tiDv  the  frank  confessiou  of  ignorance,  whilst  it  is  yet 
satisfied  with  a  degree  of  knowledge  diSering  only  fnim 
ivowed  ignorance  in  permitting  you  to  be  bss  sincere, 
iil  vouog  ladies,  whether  gifted  by  nature  with  any  mu- 
sical talent  or  not,  are  compelled  to  say  that  they  have 
learned  to  play  upon  the  piano ;  all  young  gentlemen  are 
GompelJed  to  affect  to  know  Latin.  In  the  Dome  way  the 
public  opinion  of  society  compels  its  members  to  prelend 
lo  know  and  appreciate  the  masterpieces  of  literature  and 
art  There  is,  id  truth,  eo  much  compulsion  of  this  kind 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  people  do  really  know 
and  care  about,  until  they  admit  you  into  their  confidence. 

^Ilie  inevitable  effect  of  these  affectations  is  to  diminish 
the  value,  in  society,  of  genuine  knowledge  and  accom-- 
pltsbment  of  all  kinds.  I  know  a  man  who  is  a  Latin 
scholar:  be  is  one  of  the  few  modems  who  have  really 
leametl  LaUn,  but  in  fashionable  society  this  brings  him 
no  distincUon,  because  we  are  all  supposed  lo  know  Latin, 
and  the  true  scholar,  when  he  appears,  cannot  be  distin- 
guished  from  the  multitude  of  fashionable  pretenders.  I 
tnow  another  man  who  can  draw :  there  ure  not  many 
men,  even  suuongst  artists,  who  can  draw  soundly,  yet  in 
fashiouable  society  he  does  not  get  the  serious  sort  of  re- 
ject wliich  he  descrveii,  because  fashionable  people  believe 
that  drawing  is  an  accooiplishment  generally  attainable  by 
youn^  ladies,  and  communicabli;  by  govemesses.  I  have 
no  wish  to  inunuate  that  society  is  wrong  in  requiring  a 
certuu  pretence  to  education  in  various  subjects,  and  a 
certain  affectation  of  interest  in  masterpieces,  for  these 
pretences  and  affectations  do  serve  to  deliver  it  from  IIib 
darkness  of  a  quite  absolute  ignorance.  A  society  of  fash- 
ionable people  who  think  it  necessary  to  be  able  to  talk 
soperfidally  about  the  labors  of  men  really  belonging  to 
the  intellectual  class,  is  always  sure  to  be  much  better  io- 
formed  than  a  society  such  as  that  of  the  French  pcas- 
■ntry,  for  example,  where  nobody  is  expected  to  know 
Uydung.  Jt  is  well  for  Society  itself  that  it  should  profess 
a  deep  respect  for  classical  learning,  for  the  great  modem 
poets  and  painters,  for  scientific  discoveries,  even  though 
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die  majority  of  its  memtter*  do  not  seriously  care  about 
them.  The  pretension  itself  requires  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge,  as  gilding  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  gold. 

The  evil  effects  of  these  affectations  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  sentence.  They  diminish  the  apparent  value  of  the 
realities  which  they  imitate ;  and  they  tend  to  weaken  our 
enthusiasm  for  those  great  realities,  and  our  ardor  in  iKe 
pursuit  of  them.  The  impression  wtiich  fitshionable  so- 
ciety produces  upon  a  student  who  has  strength  enough  to 
resist  it,  is  a  painful  sense  of  isolation  in  his  earnest  work. 
If  he  goes  back  to  the  work  with  courage  undiminished, 
he  stillclearly  realizes  —  what  it  would  be  better  for  him 
not  lo  realize  quite  so  clearly  —  the  tiselessness  of  going 
beyond  fashionable  staodards,  if  he  aims  at  social  success. 
And  there  is  still  another  thing  to  be  said  which  concerns 
you  just  now  very  particularly.  Whoever  leads  the  in- 
tellectual life  in  earnest  is  sure  on  some  points  to  fail  in 
the  exigencies  of  fashionable  life,  so 
ccesses  are  still  dear  to  him  he  will  be 
to  make  some  such  reflections  as  the 

.  ^  ig  years  and  years  of  labor  to  a  pur- 
suit which  brings  no  external  reward,  when  half  as  much 
work  would  keep  me  abreast  of  the  society  I  live  with,  in 
everything  it  reallj'  cares  about.  I  know  quite  well  all 
that  my  learning  is  costing  mc.  Other  men  outshine  me 
easily  in  social  pleasures  and  accomplish  me  nts.  My  skiU 
at  billiards  and  on  the  moors  is  evidently  declining,  and  I 
cannot  ride  or  drive  so  well  as  fellows  who  do  very  little 
else.  In  fact,  I  am  becoming  an  old  rouff,  and  all  I  have  to 
show  on  the  other  side  is  »  degree  of  scholarship  which 
only  six  men  in  Europe  can  appreciate,  and  a  specialty  in 
natural  science  in  which  my  little  discoveries  are  sure  to 
be  either  anticipated  or  left  behind." 

The  truth  is,  that  to  succeed  well  in  fashionable  society 
the  higher  intellectual  attainments  are  not  so  usefiil  as 
distinguished  skill  in  those  amusements  which  are  the  real 
business  of  the  fashionable  world.  The  three  things 
which  tell  best  in  your  lavor  amongst  young  gentlemen  are 
to  be  an  excellent  shot,  to  ride  well  to  hounds,  and  to  play 
billiards  with  great  skill.  I  wish  to  say  nothing  against 
any  of  these  accomplishments,  having  an  especialfy  hearty 
admiration  and  respect  for  all  ^ooil  horsemen,  and  con- 
siilering  the  game  of  billiards  the  most  perfectly  beautiful 
of  caincs ;  still,  the  fact  remains  that  to  do  these  things  as 
weU  as  some  young  gentlemen  do  them,  we  must  devote 
the  time  which  they  devol«,  and  if  wc  regularly  give  nine 
hours  a  day  to  graver  occupations,  pray,  how  and  where 
are  we  to  (ind  it  7 


II.     Lefler  lo  a  Youtig  GeatUman  who  kept  enlirels  out  of 
Soeitlff. 

I  WILLINGLY  concede  all  that  you  say  ogiuust  fashion»- 
hle  society  as  a  whole.  It  ts,  as  you  say,  frivolous,  bent 
on  amusement,  incapable  of  attention  sufficiently  prolonged 
to  grasp  any  serious  subject,  and  liable  both  to  confusion 
and  inaccuracy  in  the  ideas  which  it  hastily  forms  or  easily 
receives.  You  do  riKht,  assuredly,  nft  to  let  it  waste  your 
most  valuable  hours,  but  I  believe  oUo  that  you  do  wrong 
in  keeping  out  of  it  altogether. 

The  society  which  seems  so  frivolous  in  mosses  contains 
individual  members  who,  if  you  knew  them  better,  would 
be  able  and  willing  to  render  you  the  most  efficient  in- 
tellectual help,  and  you  miss  this  help  by  resbicting  your- 
self exclusively  to  books.  Nothing  con  replace  the  con- 
versation of  living  men  and  women ;  not  even  the  richest 
literature  con  replace  it. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  thrown  by  accident  amongst  a 
certain  society  of  Englishmen  who,  when  they  were  all 
t^elher,  never  talked  about  anything  worth  talking  about. 
Their   general  conversations  were  absolutely  empty   and 


lull,  and  I  concluded,  i 


young  n 


>  easily  conclude, 
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minded  me  that  n 


I  better  than  theire, 


I  njy  own  ta, 
aequently  that  there  might  be  othera  ii 
pany  who  lUaa  knew  mure  and  thought  mont  than  they 
expressed.  I  found  out,  by  Hccideat.  after  awhile,  thnt 
■ome  of  diese  men  had  more  than  (»)iDmon  culture  in 
Tarioua  directions ;  one  or  two  had  travelled  far  am) 
brou^t  home  the  reBulta  of  much  observation ;  one  or  two 
had  read  largely  and  with  proSt;  more  than  one  had 
studied  a  science ;  five  or  six.  nad  ae«n  a^reat  dual  of  the 
world.  It  was  a  youthful  mistake  to  conclude  that  because 
their  general  conTersation  was  very  dull,  the  men  were 
dull  individually.  The  general  conversations  of  English 
■ociety  always  are  dull ;  it  is  a  national  characteristic.  But 
the  men  themselves  are  individually  often  very  wcU-iu- 
fonned  and  quite  capable  of  imoarting  their  information  to 
a  sin;;le  interested  listener.  The  art  is  to  be  that  listener. 
Englishmen  have  the  neatest  dread  of  producinj;  thcni- 
•elves  in  the  semi-publioity  of  a  general  conversation,  be- 
cause ihey  fear  that  their  special  topics  may  not  be  cared 
for  by  some  of  the  persons  present;  out  if  you  can  get  one 
of  them  into  n  ^uiet  corner  by  himself,  and  humor  his  shy- 
nest  with  sufficient  delicacy  and  tact,  he  will  disbifrden  lus 
mind  at  last  and  experience  a  relief  in  doing  so. 

By  keeping  out  of  society  altogether  you  miss  these 
precious  opportunities.  The  wise  course  is  to  mix  as 
much  with  the  world  as  may  be  possible  widiout  with- 
drawing too  much  time  from  rour  serious  studies,  but  not>, 
to  expect  anything  valuable  from  the  general  talk,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  mental  medium  in  which  intelligences  float 
and  move  as  rauhtu  do  in  sea-water,  and  for  which  thev 
ought  not  to  be  held  individually  responsible.  The  talk 
of  Bouiety  answers  its  purpose  if  it  simply  permits  many 
different  people  to  come  together  without  clashing,  and  the 
purpose  of  its  conventions  is  tlia  avoidance  of  collision. 
In  England  the  small-lalk  lb  heavy  like  water ;  in  France 
it  is  light  as  air  ;  in  both  rounlries  it  is  a  medium  and  no 

Society  talks,  by  preference,  about  amusements ;  it  does 
so  because  when  people  meet  for  recreation  they  wish  to 
relieve  their  minds  from  serious  cares,  and  also  for  the 
prac^al  reason  that  society  must  talk  about  what  its 
members  have  in  common,  and  their  amusements  arb  more 
in  Tommon  than  their  work.  As  U.  Thiers  recommended 
the  republican  form  of  government  in  France  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  form  which  divided  his  countrymen 
least,  so  a  polite  and  highly-civilized  society  chooses  for 
the  subject  of  general  conversation  the  topic  which  is  least 
likely  to  separate  the  different  people  who  are  present  It 
almost  always  happens  that  the  best  topic  naving  lliis 
recommendation  is  some  species  of  amusement ;  since 
amusements  are  easily  learnt  outside  the  business  of  life, 
and  we  are  all  initiated  into  them  in  youth. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  that  we  ought  to  be  extremely 
tolerant  of  the  dulness  or  frivolity  which  may  seem  to  pre- 
vail in  any  numerous  company,  and  not  to  conclude  too 
hastily  that  the  members  of  it  are  in  any  degree  more  dull 
or  frivolous  than  ourselves.  It  is  unfortunate,  certainly, 
that  the  art  of  general  conversation  is  not  so  successfutly 
cnltivated  as  it  might  be,  and  there  are  reasons  for  btli<4V- 
ing  that  our  posterity  will  sut^ass  us  in  this  respect,  be- 
cause as  culture  increases,  the  spirit  of  toleration  increases 
with  it,  so  that  the  great  questions  of  politics  and  religion, 
in  which  all  ar«  interested,  may  be  discussed  more  safely 
than  they  could  be  at  the  present  day,  by  persons  of  dif- 
ferent ways  of  thinking.  But  even  the  sort  of  general  con- 
versation we  have  now,  poor  as  it  may  seem,  ntill  suffi- 
ciently serves  at  a  medium  (or  human  intercourse,  and 
permits  us  to  meet  on  a  common  ground  where  we  may 
select  at  leisure  the  aneeable  or  iustruciive  tnends  that  our 
higher  intellect  needs,  and  without  whom  the  intellectual 
life  is  one  of  the  ghastliest  of  solitudes. 

And  now  permit  me  to  add  a  few  observations  on 
another  aspect  of  this  subject,  which  is  not  without  its 
importance. 

Ijet  us  suppose  that  every  one  of  rather  more  than  onii- 
nary  capacity  and  culture  were  to  act  as  you  yourself  are 


acting,  and  withdraw  entirely  from  general  .sodeij.  L« 
us  leave  out  of  consideration  for  the  present  tlic  kHslo 
tlieir  private  culture  which  would  bv  tJie  conseqnenct  of 
missing  every  opportunity  for  forming  new  intellectail 
frieudslups.  Let  us  consider,  this  time,  what  would  b«  Ac 
consequence  Co  society  itself. 

if  all  the  cultivated  men  werv  withdrawn  from  it,  tbf 
general  tone  of  society  would  inevitably  descend  mndi 
lower  even  than  it  is  at  present ;  it  would  sink  to  kiw  tiul 
the  whole  national  intellect  would  undergo  a  inre  utd 
inevitable  deterioration.  It  is  plainly  the  datv  of  nm 
situated  as  you  are,  who  have  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  superior  faculties,  and  who  have  enlarged  then  by 
the  acqiysition  of  knowledge,  to  preserve  society  by  ibeir 
presence  from  an  evil  so  surely  prolific  of  bad  cooseqaeuei. 
if  society  is  less  narrow,  and  selfish,  and  iatolennt,  ud 
apathetic  than  it  used  to  be,  it  is  because  they  who  ire 
the  salt  of  the  earth  have  not  disdained  to  mix  willi  hi 
grosser  and  earthier  elements.  All  the  improvemeiit  b 
public  sentiment,  and  the  advancement  in  general  know!- 
edge  which  have  marked  the  course  of  recent  genentKni 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  wholesome  influence  of  km 
who  could  think  and  feci,  and  who  sti^adily  exerriiul,  <A(n 
quite  obscurely,  yet  not  the  leex  usefully-  in  their  time  tad 
place,  the  subtle  but  powerful  attraction  of  the  gnoin 
mind  over  the  less.  Instead  of  complaining  that  propk  , 
are  ignorant  and  frivolous,  we  ought  to  go  amongst  than 
and  lead  them  to  the  liigher  life.  "  I  know  not  how  it  is," 
said  one  in  a  dull  circle  to  a  more '  gifted  friend  vlw 
entered  it  occasionally ;  "  when  we  are  lot  to  ourselves  n 
are  all  lamentably  stupid,  but  whenever  yon  are  kiad 
enough  to  come  amongst  us  we  all  talk  verj  mndi  bettn, 
and  of  things  that  are  well  worth  talking  abooC'  Hk 
gifted  man  is  always  welcome,  if  onlv  he  will  stoop  tocm- 
quer,  and  foivet  himself,  to  give  li^t  and  heat  to  othen. 
The  low  FhiUstinism  of  many  a  provincial  town  ii  dv 
mainly  to  the  shy  reserve  of  tLe  one  or  two  snperim'  mu, 
who  fancy  that  tiiey  cannot  amalgamate  with  ue  comnoo 
intellect  of  the  place. 

Not  only  would  I  advocate  a  little  patient  condesoeanoD, 
but  even  something  of  the  sturdier  temper  which  will  sN 
be  driven  out.  Are  the  Philistines  to  have  all  the  talk  W 
themselves  forever?  are  they  to  rehearse  their  stupid <U 

iilatitudes  without  the  least  tear  of  contrsdicdon  T  Hirv 
ong,  0  Liord,  how  long  ?  Let  us  resolTe  that  evea  ii 
general  society,  they  shall  not  eternally  have  things  their 
own  way.  Somebody  ought  to  have  the  course  to  a- 
lighti;n  them  even  at  their  own  tables,  and  in  tiie  protwt- 
ing  presence  of  their  admiring  wives  and  daughtw** 


SOME   OLD  ROGUERIES. 

Booci^HY  should  be  a  profltleas  vocation  with  cbes)i 
newspapers  and  daily  police  reports  to  pnt  us  on  our  ^nsrd 
against  the  wiles  of  those  who  bwle  upon  the  simplicU]' if 
honester  folks  than  themselves.  Hungs  were  diffenat 
two  hundred  and  fiffy  years  ago,  when  Master  Tlomu 
Dekker  did  his  best,  in  his  own  quaint  way,  to  open  people'i 
eyes  to  the  devices  of  the  wicked  world  of  rufflers,  nprigbt- 
men,  hookers,  priggers  of  prancera,  gulgropers,  tanckp 
riders,  lalconers,  horse-coursers,  dommerats,  glymmero^ 
and  other  oddly-namad  members  of  the  fraternity  ofrtigw 
when  James  the  First  was  king. 

Then.  t»  now,  thieves  were  of  two  kinds:  those  iIb 
robbed  in  defiance  of  the  law,  to  fall  sooner  or  later  into  it 
clutches!,  and  those  who  robbed  with  the  law's  aid,  u^ 
wen'  scot-free  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Of  the  twn  A* 
latter  rort  were  infinitely  the  worse ;  common  this** 
riu-ely  robbed  the  same  man  twice,  while  the  othos  dr- 
voured  his  substance  piecemeal,  and  never  Itifl  him  till  k( 
wan  stripped  bare  as  a  vine  in  December.  To  thu  smw 
enlly  never-to-be-extinct  order  of  rafcality,  belongea  tk« 
gnlaroper,  who,  well  faraished  with  eold  pieces,  fianltJ 
ordinaries,  where  gaming  Allowed  hard  apoa  ft  two^billiag 
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ft  tide  window,  roodole 


(UnoM.  WIi«n  the  card»  or  dire  ran  coiinUr  with  some 
•cap«gr«ce  of  means  or  enpectationii,  the  gulgroper  would 
beckon  the  unlacky  K^mester  to  ft  tide  wind<  '  ' 

with  htm  upon  h[s  ilMuck,  remioding  him  dice 
of  women's  bonei,  and  woulil,  therefore,  cozen  an^  mftn, 
bat  yaX,  for  hii  father's  Mke,  If  be  wished  to  try  his  tbrtune 
■gain,  he  need  not  be  baulked  for  want  of  a  hundred 
poands  or  w.  If  the  spendthrifl  hearkeoed  to  the  voice  of 
the  tempter,  as  he  wm  pretty  i^ertftin  to  do,  the  gold  was 
qoickljr  produced  and  handed  over  ia  exchange  for  a  bond 
lor  mmeihiog  more  than  the  amount  lent,  to  b«  redeemed 
the  neit  qoarter-dnjr.  If  luck  turned,  and  the  borrower 
saemed  likelr  to  bo  able  to  pay  up  then  anil  there,  the  gol- 
gropep  ineaked  qnietly  awaj  U  "   "  ■  ■     ■  ■• 

settlement  of  his  dabt.     He  took 

£oung  friend  a  day  or  two  before  the  bond  full  due  to  feed 
im  with  "  sweet  words,"  and  .make  bim  believe  a  little 
delay  in  taking  up  his  bond  would  be  of  no  consequence. 
If,  acting  on  thi«  belief,  the  victim  let  the  time  run  by,  be 
quickly  found  himself  compelled  to  choose  whether  he 
'sod,  or  j(iva  an 
e  original  loan. 
If  a  norice  in  dissipation  wot  not  driven  by  his  own  need 
into  the  usurer's  net,  hii  creditless  companions  had  no 
compuncljon  in  bringing  him  to  the  same  pass  a«  them- 
wlves,  to  effect  n  temporary  repleiiithaient  of  their  ex- 
hauited  puraea.  Tliev  did  not  exactly  ask  him  to  do  a 
little  bill,  though  in  the  end  it  came  to  much  (he  same 
thing.  The  wind  was  raised  after  a  more  roundabout- 
fashioti  by  the  "  taking  up  of  i-ommoditiee,"  in  this  way. 
Suppu'c  four  gallants  who  have  spent  all  in  riotous  living, 
or  lost  all  at  the  gaming-table,  taking  counsel  together  how 
to  reline  their  empty  pockets  with  angels.  One  of  them 
■aggeste  they  should  take  up  commodities ;  that  is,  buy 
piods  wholesale  upon  credit,  to  sell  them  for  ready  money 
immediately  allerwards.  The  only  difficulty  is  tliat,  as  the 
joint  guarantee  of  the  allied  bankrupts  would  not  be  ac- 
veptud  lor  at  many  shillings  as  I  bey  want  pounds,  they 
most  pemiade  some  acquaintance  of  unbroken  fortune  or 
unmortgaged  "  poEubilities  "  to  help  thetu  nith  bis  name. 
Ilaving  caught  their  heir,  he,  taking  hia  asso<'iales  for 
birds  of  hia  own  leather,  under  a  cloud  the  coming  quarter- 
day's  sun  will  disperse,  readily  agreea  to  join  in  Uiu  merry 
venlnre.  Then  a  "  tumbler"  is  sought  out  and  instructed 
to  a»!ertain  where  five  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  easily 
convertible  goods  may  be  obtained  upun  their  joint  bond. 
He  knows  exactly  wh^rc  to  find  his  man,  but  after  being 
absent  long  enough  to  have  t«;oured  the  city,  he  returns 
with  thf  alarming  announcement  that  no  goldsmith,  draper, 
ur  mercer  ia  willing  to  do  business  with  Uicm.  He  is  told 
if  he  cannot  get  plate,  silks,  or  cloths,  he  must  get  what  he 
tan  —  "  brown-pjlper,  tobacco,  lutcftrlnga, .  Bartholomew 
babies,  hobnails,  or  two  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  Saint 
Ihomns's  onions,  and  the  rest  in  money."  Then  the  com- 
miinoner  cooirives  to  find  a  tradeaman  to  their  mind,  who 
parts  with  tbe  ^oods  in  exchange  for  a  bond,  making  his 
five  customers  jointly  and  separately  answerable  for  the 
moQey  being  paid  upon  a  certain  day.  And  yet  they  are 
not  happy.  If  obtaining  tbu  conimodities  was  difficult 
woil,  to  turn  them  into  cash  pioves  more  difficult  still, 
llie  tumbler's  aid  is  again  invoked.  He  goes,  of  coqtbo, 
straight  to  the  seller,  who  olFers  to  take  back  his  wares  at  a 
discount  of  thirty  per  cent.  The  tumbler  reports  money 
is  BO  scarce  that  no  one  will  buy  at  any  price,  but  by  the 
luckiest  accident  he  ran  aealnet  a  friend,  who  for  a  trifle 
often  pounds  will  undertake  to  find  some  one  to  take  the 
tlunp  off  their  hands  at  a  difierence  of  thirty  pounds  in 
the  hundred.  The  offer  U  closed  with,  the  wares  sent  off, 
the  money  received.  Then  the  partners  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds between  them,  the  original  five  hnndred  pounds  — 
after  deducting  the  hundred  and  fifty  lost  on  the  re-sale, 
the  ten  poands  paid  to  the  tumbler's  imaginary  friend,  and 
another  ten  pounds  given  to  the  tumbler  himself — being 
represented  by  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  or  ju-t 
uxty-siz  pounds  apiece.  When  the  day  of  payment 
arrivea,  four  of  the  five  ligoers  of  the  bond  are  not  to  be 
found,  M  the  bond-holder  well  knew  would  be  the  case, 


and  the  poor  greenhorn  is  called  upon  to  pay  the  five  hun- 
dred pounds  or  go  to  prison.  Bather  than  do  that,  he  seals 
to  any  bond,  mortgages  any  loidshlp,  says  anything,  doei 
anything,  pays  anything,  "rhen,  "  b^ing  a  little  way  in,  he 
cares  not  how  deep  he  wades ;  the  more  he  is  trusted  the 
more  he  comes  in  debt  Thus  Mntlemen  are  wrought 
upon,  thus  tht-y  are  cheated,  thus  they  are  nndone." 
Shakespeare's  jolly  Windsor  Bonifaci 


to  go  to  meet  their  duke  on  his  way  to  court,  and,  throwing 
Bardolph  in  the  mire,  "  set  spurs  and  away  like  three  G!er- 
man  devils  or  three  IJoctor  Faustuses,"  and  he  is  not  much 
comforted  at  knowing  that  his  brothen  of  Beading,  Maiden- 
head, and  Colebrook  have  been  coxened  in  the  same  way. 
The  false  Germans  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  rancke-r^ders, 
described  by  Dckker  as  "  horsemen  running  up  and  down 
the  kingdom,  ever  in  a  gallop,  their  business  weighty,  their 
journeys  many,  their  expenses  great,  their  inns  evervwhera, 
their  lands  nowhere."  Ilese  gentry  usually  worked  six 
or  seven  together,  two  of  them  attired  like  gentlemen,  the 
rest  as  blue-coated  serving-men.  Booted  and  .  spurred, 
with  their  clothes  well  splashed  or  sprinkled  with  dust,  as 
if  they  had  travelled  many  miles,  the  gang  made  their  way 
to  a  good  inn,  the  leader  asking,  in  a  loud  voice,  as  they 
entered,  if  the  footman  had  gone  home  with  the  horses,  a 


n  taking  their  ease  In  their  inn,  winning  the  landlord's 
good  opinion  by  spending  moderately  without  bating  a 
penny  of  any  reckoning.  Meanwhile  their  blue-coated 
-""""iplices  were  busy  making  friends  with  the  inn-se^ 


,  usv  making  11 

vants,  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge  respecting  them- 
selves, their  master,  and  his  other  guests.  Having  learned 
all  they  wanted  to  know,  the  knaves  became  communica- 
tive in  turn,  and  talked  of  their  matter's  fine  property  in 
aome  far-away  county  (of  which  no  onf  in  the  house  wat 
likely  to  know  anything),  and  of  tbe  large  mm  of  money  he 
would  carry  home  when  the  business  he  had  come  to  town 
about  was  settled  —  a  business  likely  to  occupy  him  for 
three  months,  at  the  very  least.  Tliis  coming,  ■' 
course,  to  tbe  innkeeper's  cars,  he  became  doubly  a* 


1  gentlemen's  clothing,  and  they. 


gradually  unbending,  grew  familiar  with  him,  declared 
him  capital  company,  and  intitted  upon  his  dininji  at 
supping  with  them,  as  happened  to  be  most  convententi 
Just  »»  the  party  began  to  wax  merry,  thdr  mirth  waa 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  in  hot  haste  of  a  holf-brentb- 
less  footman,  bearing  a  message  to  the  squire  from  some 
well-known  great  man  living  twelve  miles  or  so  off,  entreat- 
ing him  to  come  to  him  wiUiout  delay  upon  business  that 
would  not  wait.  Up  jumped  the  squire,  chafing  and  n wear- 
ing because  his  horses  had  been  sent  home,  cursing  his 
folly  in  not  keeping  them  with  him,  offering  to  pay  any- 
thing to  have  hlmi^elf,  two  cousins,  and  his  men  properly 
horsed,  and  be  enabled  to  obey  his  dear  and  noble  friend  s 
iummoni,  as  became  a  man  ol  his  decree.  Eager  to  be  of 
service  to  so  worthy  a  gentleman,  mine  bolt  told  him  to 
take  the  best  horses  in  hla  stables,  and,  l>efore  many  min- 
utes elapsed,  the  rancke-riders  were  in  the  saddle  and  off, 
as  fast  as  their  steeds  could  take  them,  to  the  nearest 
horse-fair;  and  before  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  cozened,  the  innkeeper's  horses  were  pastured  a  hun- 
dred miles  away,  and  the  thieves  were  quietly  conning 
their  gains  over  a  bottle  at  a  quiet  country  inn. 

Here  they  would  remain  until  thp  affair  had  blown  over. 
Not  that  they  were  idle  the  while.  Every  well-to-do 
farmer  or  free-handed  squire  dwelling  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  their  lodging-place  was  pretty  sure  to  receive  a 
call  from  one  or  other  of  ihem  ;  and  while  wondering  what 
the  fashion ahly-d res sed  personable  stranger  could  want 
with  him,  find  himself,  ere  he  well  knew  tt,  accepting  his 
visitor's  invitation  to  take  a  turn  or  two  in  the  garden  or 
orchard,  and  listening  to  the  plausible  tale  of  a  gentleman 
of  better  means  than  his  outside  betokened  —  one  who  had 
commanded  in  the  field,  but  waa  eaten  up,  like  many  a 
good  soldier,  by  the  cnnker  of  peace,  and   lying  at  an  inn 
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not  f&r  off,  had  incurred  a  trifling  bi]l  there,  whicb,  lor  tbu 
credit  of  a  eeutlemftn,  ba  could  aot  leave  anpaid.  Might 
he  be  beholden  to  his  kindneM  for  the  loan  of  forty  BhillinEi, 
to  bear  himself  and  his  horse  to  London,  from  whence  he 
wonld  iend  him  repayment  in  a.  day  or  two,  with  many 
thanks  for  the  courtesy  ?  Often  the  glib-lonzued  rascal 
got  all  he  asked ;  but  if  his  dupe  proffered  him  half,  he  was 
not  too  proud  to  accept  it,  and  thank  the  lender.  Nay, 
the  smallest  of  Gsh  irora  sweet  [o  such  anglers :  "  They 
are  the  mott  cotujiooable  market  folks  thut  ever  rode  be- 
tween two  paniers,  for  from  forty  they  will  fall  to  twenty; 
from  twenty  to  ten  ;  from  ten  to  live  ;  nay,  they  are  not 
aahacaed  to  take  two  shillings  of  a  plaio  husbandman,  and 
sometimes  sixpence,  of  whom  they  have  demanded  a  whole 
fifteen."  Sometime<  the  streets  of  a  quiet  town  wonld  be 
startled  by  the  apparition  of  h  horseman,  hatless,  cloakless, 
with  emptv  scabbard  dangling  at  his  side,  galloping  as  if 
for  dear  life.  When  brought  to  a  stand,  with  distracted 
looks  and  breathless  voice,  be  told  from  whence  he  came, 
and  how  he  had  been  disarmed  by  villains,  and  despoiled 
of  his  gold,  his  silver,  and  his  clothes.  Such  b  thing  might 
happen  to  any  man,  and  believing  it  bad  happened  to  him. 
It  came  tbe  purses  of  pitying  listeners,  untu  he  was  fur- 


covered  ids  back  when  he  started. 

The  "  falconer  "  was  a  species  of  swindler  peculiar  to  an 
age  when  dedicators  paid  for  flattery  in  hard  ca^Ji ;  as  soon 
as  authors  looked  to  public,  rather  than  private,  patronage 
for  reward,  his  occupation  was  gooe.  He  was  a  mock  au' 
thor,  cleverer  than  real  authors,  since  be  could  make  a  good 
living  out  of  what  no  one  would  buy.  Having  raked  to- 
gether sufficient  material  for  a  small  volume,  on  the  princi- 
ple that  a  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in  it ;  and 
written,  or  got  some  one  else  to  write,  a  dedicatory  epistle 
adapted  for  all  conditions  of  patrons,  oar  literary  landsbark 
put  it  into  the  printer's  hands.  While  his  bantling  was 
going  through  the  press,  he  had  time  to  make  up  his  mind 
what  county  he  should  do,  and  to  provide  himself  with  a 


figuring 
curing   a  fellow  to  pla^  wrvant,  hiring  a  coupie  of  lean 
hacks,  and  disguising  himself  in  scholarly  garb,  tbe 


□g  himself  in  scholarly  garb,  the  rogue 
Arriving  at  tbe  nest  noldjng  a  poaaible 


nhUU 


e  gale  being  opened,  he  left  his  companion  to  walk  the 
horses  in  the  outer  court,  and  walking  boldly  up  to  the  hall 
introduced  himself  to  the  most  consequential  servitor  in 
sight,  as  a  gentleman  who  had  ridden  from  London  on  a 
matter  of  urgent  business,  to  be  imparted  only  to  the  ear  of 
his  worshipful  master.  Ushered  into  the  tatter's  presence, 
he  accosted  him  after  tbe  following  manner;  "Sir,  I  am  a 
poor  scholar,  and  the  report  of  your  virtues  bath  drawn  me 
bilher,  venturesomely  bold,  to  give  your  worthy  name  as  a 
patronage  to  a  poor,  short 'discourse,  which  here  Ideilicate, 
out  of  my  love,  to  your  noble  and  eternal  memory."  As  be 
ended  bis  speech,  tbe  falconer  presented  the  "bird,"  with 
a  gilt  filleted,  vellum-covered  volume,  with  fourprigny  rib- 
bon streaming  from  each  corner  Turning  over  the  title- 
paiie,  the  recipient  of  the  unexpected  gilt  came  upon  his 
own  name,  standing  out  in  bold  letters  over  a  flattering 
epistle-dedicatory,  "  as  long  as  a  henchman's  grace  lieforc 
meals."  Flattered  by  sucn  an  unlooked-tbr  compliment 
from  a  I^ondon  scholar,  the  unsuspicious  squire  could  not 
do  less  than  thank  his  visitor  for  his  love  and  labor ;  and  in 
consideration  of  the  miles  he  had  ridden,  and  the  coat  he 
had  been  at,  tender  him  four  or  live  angels  for  bis  pains, 
supplementing  the  gift  with  an  invitation  to  breaklhst ;  or, 
"if  the  sun-dial  pointed  towards  eleven,"  to  dintier.  Mak- 
ing a  polite  excuse  for  declining  the  kind  offer,  "with 
tlianks  and  legs,  and  kissing  bis  own  hand,"  tbe  impostor 
took  his  leave,  remounted  his  hack,  and  made  for  the  near- 
est inn,  where  tbe  spoil  was  divided,  at  the  rate,  in  old 
player's  parlance,  of  a  share  and  a  half  for  himself,  and  bnlf 
a  share  for  his  assistant. 

Id  term  time,  or  when  parliament  was  siiUng,  the  fal- 


coner did  not  go  so  far  afield ;  the  game  he  hoDted  wu  to 
be  caught  in  town.  He  ran  a  little  more  risk;  a  donbtii^ 
gentleman,  su^pcclinghis  genuineness,  might  tell  him  to 
call  again  to-morrow,  and  dispatch  a  meisenger  City wvdi 
to  see  if  the  sUtioners  of  SL  Paul's  Churcbyud  were 
acquainted  willi  such  a  book,  and  if  they  knew  nolhins  of 
it,  might  even  send  the  messenger  on  to  the  printer.  Thsl 
worthy,  however,  was  prepared  for  such  inquirtn  ud 
readily  produced  his  stock  ;  if  tbe  absence  of  the  dedica- 
tion were  noticed,  that  was  easily  explained  —  the  aatlwr 
would  not  venture  to  add  that  necessary  appendage  to  hii 
work  unUI  he  had  obtained  the  authority  ol  bis  hoped'fn 
patron.  Some  of  these  n^ues  avoidral  tbe  eipente  c' 
printing  a  book.  They  went  into  the  waste-paper  msrket 
to  pick  up  clean  copies  of  an  unknown  or  forgotten  iroit 
only  Irouoling  the  printtr  to  supply  a  new  title  anil  a  pige 
of  dedication  in   blank  ;  inserting  a  name  as  occauon  re- 

Juired  by  means  of  a  set  of  letters  they  carried  with  thoo. 
Ithers,  more  economical  still,  travelled  up  and  down  the 
country  with  "witty  inventions  written  and  engroMed  n 
vellum,  parchment,  or  royal  paper,  richly  adorned  will 
compartments,  and  set  out  with  letters  both  of  gold  andoa 
various  colors."  When  they  came  to  a  nobleman's  plicc, 
they  would  wait  upon  him,  and  present  him  with  a  copj 
bearing  his  name  "  fairly  texted  out  in  manner  of  a  dedio- 
tion."  Taking  it  to  be  a  special  compliment  to  UmtelC 
my  lord  generally  proved  courteous  j  never  dreaming  mi 
alehouse-keeper  might  hang  up  the  selfsame  thing  m  bit 
"  booiing-room,"  ItTie  chose  to  pay  the  price  of  copying  il 
to  the  transcriber  who  supplied  the  rascals  with  their  itMk- 
in-trade.  Then  there  were  strolling  schoolmasters  gcsnf 
from  town  to  town,  setting  up  patterns  of  penmanship,  uA 
undertaking,  with  one  day's  teaching,  to  enable  any  «■ 
who  came  to  them  to  write  "  as  fair  and  fast  as  a  couDDy 
vicar  who  commonly  reads  all  the  town's  lettera."  Tbdr 
terms  were  half  the  fee  upon  a  pupil  entering  his  name,  ml 
the  rest  when  the  lesson  was  given  another  day.  Haviog 
drawn  his  half-pay  lor  doing  nothing,  the'scamp  took  dowi 
his  specimens  and  decHmped  ;  and  when  the  would-be  rapid 
writers  came  to  be  instructed,  they  founij  tbe  scboolmMUr 
was  abroad  and  likely  to  remain  so. 

Ringing  the  changes  is  an  old  trick  now  ;  it  was  a  sev 
one  at  the  beginning  of  the  seveateenlh  centuiy ;  at  leM 
Dekker  thought  it  was,  but  we  fancy  we  have  read  of  soim- 
thing  of  the  sort  bringing  rogues  to  the  pillory  long  befoit 
his  time.  He  describes  his  newly -discovered  cheat  s>  i 
creature  with  the  head  of  a  man,  the  face  well-beardoi ; 
the  eyes  of  a  hawk ;  th<j  tongue  of  a  lapwing,  crying  "  Hen 
he  is,"  when  the  neat  is  a  long  way  off;  the  pawl  ofabm 
holding  whatever  they  once  nisten  upon  ;  the  swift  foot  cf 
a  greyhound,  and  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich,  digesting  liltB 
as  easily  as  that  bird  dtgests  iron.  With  a  good  coat  U 
his  back,  and  bther  bclanginss  to  match,  the  "  jack-ia-dw- 
box  "  appeared  at  a  goldsnii^'s  stall,  in  a  di«per's  tliop,  i* 
wherever  he  knew  "  gooii  store  of  silver  faces  were  to  h 
seen."  Drawing  fortli  a  handsome  box,  hammered  out  i' 
silvi-r  plate,  he  opened  it  and  poured  out  twen^  or  faly 
twenty-shilling  pieces  In  new  gold.  While  tbe  sbopkeepa 
contemplated  tna  heap  of  worldly  temptation.  Jack  u- 
plained  that  he  was  a  gentleman  having  occasion  for  ■  sii^ 
ply  of  whita  money,  out  knowing  not  how  suddenly  u 
might  be  called  to  Venice  or  Jerusalem,  he  was  UDwilliaj 
to  disfumish  himself  of  gold,  and  would  gladly  pay  aoj- 
thing  in  reason,  for  the  loan  of  forty  pounds'  worth  trf  nl- 
ver  upon  the  security  of  his  angels.  Kaowing  the  pin 
to  be  better  than  any  bond,  tbe  unsuspicious  citizen  hui<M 
over  the  silver,  and  bis  customer  departed  with  niaiij 
thanks  for  his  good-will.  A  man  of  his  word.  Jack,  in  foor 
or  five  days'  time,  brought  back  the  borrowed  silver,  bii 
box  was  produced,  its  angels  counted,  and  the  box  Mt 
down  while  the  shopkeeper  counted  up  his  white  monef- 
While  he  was  so  engaged.  .'  nk  deftly  exchanged  his  Iw 
for  one  exactly  like  it,  wbii-li  ;  luised  in  the  hand  leeined  d 
tbe  weizbt  too,  although  it  contained  nothing  bat  ahillin^ 
PresentTy  the  tradesman  discovered  the  tale  of  ^ver  ■*» 
short  by  some  thirty  or  forty  shillings.  Jack  was  ulu^ 
ished,  but,  gathering  his  wits  together,  remembered  be  bM 
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pat  bj  that  very  lum  for  a  particular  purpose  and  forgotten 
to  mue  it  Eood.  The  miBtake  could  eoon  bu  remedied. 
Leaving  hisMx  with  his  Iriend,  he  took  back  the  nilver, 
pTOmJBing  lo  return  with  it  in  an  hour  or  two  and  redeem 
uIb  gold.  We  need  not  say  if  he  kept  promiie  a  second 
time.  Maat«r  Jack  would  appear  to  have  made  a  rare  mid 
from  Ltidgate  to  Temple  Bar,  tor  Debker  thus  apostrophizes 
that  famous  city  thoroughfare  :  "  O  Fleet  Street  I  Fleet 
street  I  how  hast  thou  been  trimmed,  washed,  shaTen,  and 
polled  by  iheae  dear  and  damnable  barbers  I  Many  of  thy 
gallants  have  spent  hundreds  of  pounds  in  thy  preserves, 
and  yet  never  were  so  much  as  drunk  lor  it ;  but  for  every 
forty  pounds  that  thou  layest  out  in  this  Indian  commodity 
of  gold,  thou  hast  a  silver  box  bestowed  on  thee  to  carry 
thy  tobacco  in,  because  thou  hast  ever  loved  that  costly  and 
gentlemanlike  smoke." 

We  might  Sll  another  page  with  the  tricks  by  which  the 
lesser  fry  of  roguery  lived,  but  it  would  be  wastine  time 
and  apace  —  we  have  their  pnitotypes  among  us  yet,  living, 
robbing,  and  cheating,  much  as  they  did  in  the  old  days, 
and  as  they  will,  in  all  probability  do,  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts. 
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IN  THESE  HARD  TIMES. 

BY    MATTER W    BROWNE. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  general  public,  counted  by  thou- 
sands, get  as  direct  a  glimpse  of  the  small  emotions  which 
go  on  behind  the  respectable  wlnduw-blinds  in  good  streets 
as  it  is  in  my  ponor  to  open  up  to  the  readers  of  this 
Magazine.  We  all  of  us  know,  in  a  more  or  less  vague, 
more  or  less  pictaresque  shape,  the  actual  seamy  side  of 
tbe  respectabilities  ;  we  read  plenty  about  it  in  novels  and 
newspaper  articles ;  and  we  hear  it  rebuked,  though  usually 
in  a  false  and  feeble  way,  in  homilies,  lectures,  and  essays, 
bat  here  is  a  bit  of  it,  all  alive  and  piping  hot,  —  if  the 
metaplior  will  hold.  About  ten  years  sgo  I  picked  up  in 
the  streets  the  lady's  letter  I  am  now  going  to  copy  word 
lor  word,  except  as  to  names  of  persons  and  placM  and  cer- 
tain descriptive  phrases  which  would  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.  These  I  have  more  than  altered  ;  I  have  totally  de- 
parted from  them ;  because  even  auuh  qnasi-equivalenCs  as 
a  novelist  nses  when  he  aays  Darkshire  tbr  Lancashire, 
Hupshire  for  Kent,  Loamshini  for  Warwickshire,  or  Slony- 
shire  tor  Oxfordshire,  mi^rht  furnish  a  clue  to  the  persona 
concerned.  And  of  course  the  finder  of  a  letter  dropped 
by  accident  must  treat  it  as  tenderly..  In  only  one  other 
"-■jpecthave  I  altered  this  unpleasantly  instroctive,  though 
In  some  respects  pathetic  letter —  Tliave  punctuated  it,  aud 
corrected  the  spelling  of  one  word.  In  the  original  Uiere 
is  not  a  stop,  great  or  small,  from  beginning  to  end,  not  a 
dash,  nor  a  gap,  nor  the  ghost  of  one  —  in  fact  the  letter 
is  absolutely  without  grammatical  rhythm.  It  was  no 
doubt  dropped  bv  the  lady  lo  whom  it  was  addressed,  or 
her  husband,  and  it  had  been  a  good  deal  thumbed  and 


"Mr  DKjkRBSt  Juia:  — 
"  I  have  been  unable  to  get  to  you  Co  tell  y oo  of  the  change 

that  has  come  o'er  the  ipitit  of  my  dream,  for  my  time  has  been 
■II  taken  up  by  disagreeables.  In  die  first  place,  we  felt  we 
were  going  to  smasb,  and  tearing  all  our  cfaings  would  be  token 
from  ni,  we  have  lefl  our  house,  and  sold  most  of  our  things.  I 
reslii  know  not  what  we  should  have  done  had  it  not  been  for 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  went  down  to  him  almost  heart-broken,  tbr  I 
™iirjht  there  would  be  no  hops  for  us,  being  so  much  involved. 
We  bad  determined  to  sell  our  things,  and  when  we  had  paid 
we  tbould  have  been  left  without  a  penny,  and  without  a  home. 
Poor  Mr.  Johnson  gave  me  £00,  and  has  given  as  one  of  his 
boaaes  in  Blank  Blank,  ren^f^le.  We  cannot  go  there  until  the 
tud  of  June,  as  there  is  some  one  in  It  at  presenL  I  am  only 
e<HDg(okeeponeservant,  and,  therefore,  I  hope  in  time  we  shall 
gMono"  (get  on?).  "How  I  wish,  darling, you  had  chanced 
to  have  gone  lo  the  Blank  District "  (i.  e.,  where  tha  rent-free 
nw"*  ii).  "  I  shaU  be  so  lonely  1  Algernon  "  (evidently  the 
"nteis  huband)   "hat  taken  an  office  at  Blank's,  No.  00, 


Blank  Street,  Blank,  and  they  give  blra  a  great  de^l  of  business. 
Give  my  affectionate  love  lo  Charlea  "  ( [he  husband  of  the  lady 

addressed,  no  doubt),  "  and  lell  him  to  go  and  see  him,  but  per- 
haps be  bad  belter  not  saj  I  have  written  you  so  fully.  I  need 
not  lell  you  not  to  mention  anything  about  us  to  any  one,  as  I 
suppose  no  one  will  be  much  aware  of  our  come-down.  1  shall 
never  see  any  one,  and  you  may  be  sure  Algernon  will  keep  up 
appearances.  Karl  and  Lizzy  have  taken  us  all  in,  and  are  very 
kind.  I  chink  before  we  go  to  our  new  honse  I  ihall  gat  jou  to 
take  Algernon,  baby,  and  me,  for  a  week,  darling,  if  you  think 

eiu  can  manage  for  us,  but  aot  to  make  jou  uncomfortable. 
ow  ore  all  your  darlings  1  Kiss  tbem  and  give  them  their  poor 
aunty's  love.  How  are  you  gelling  on  wiih  money  affairs  1 
Better,  dearest,  I  hope.  Do  write  and  lell  me  all  about  your- 
•elft  And  now,  God  bless  yon,  darling  June,  and,  with  fond 
love,  Believe  me,  your  afTectiouately  attached  sister,  Caboline 
JouHSOH."  (This  looks  as  if  the  Mr.  Johnson,  who  gave  the 
money  and  the  house  rent-free, .were  the  writer's  father-in-law,  — 
Algernon's  father.)  "Don't  give  any  one  Algernon's  address. 
I  am  going  10  wriie  to  papa,  bat  I  shall  make  out  thai  we  have 
left  our  house  because  Algernon  has  got  an  appointment  as 
....  to  (Blank's)  and  tbey  wished  him  lo  have  an  office  in  the 
hoote,  and  therefore  I  should  prefer  having  a  cottage  a  Utile  way 
from  town.  I  say  this,  darling,  as  I  don't  want  the  Chatterlons 
u>  know  anything  about  it,  and  in  this  way  they  will  think  we 
have  cot  up  in  the  world  instead  of  doicn;  for  I  shall  never  go 
near  them  when  I  am  at  Blank  ''  (in  the  rent-free  honse).  "  I 
suppose  yon  know  they  have  hoaght  a  house  in  Blank  Tvract." 

Here  ends  the  letter,  aud  how  thoroughly  characteristic 
it  is  of  the  ordinary  middle-class  Englishwoman  1  How 
truly  feminine  in  its  ellipses  I  "  I  need  not  tell  you  not  to 
mention  anything  about  us  to  any  one  "~here,  you  mtist, 
in  order  to  make  sense,  supply  a  lot  of  words,  —  for  If  gau 
hold  ^our  tongue,  we  shall  keen  our  misfortune  secret  ;  "  as 
1  suppose  no  one  will  be  much  aware  of  our  come-down." 
We  may  perhaps  took  leniently  upon  tbe  small  deception 
practised  by  the  lady  upon  her  father  —  because  she  so 
readily  aasumei  her  sister's  assent  to  it  that  we  majr  sup- 
pose he  was  ill  or  overdone  with  aoxieties  of  fail  own  ;  or 
perhaps  be  had  opposed  Caroline's  marriage,  and  Jane  did 
not  choose  t*  let  down  her  lord  a  single  peg  in  hit  eyes.  ' 
But  what  empty-head  edness  and  empty 'hearted  ness  there 
•eeois  to  be  in  the  reference  to  the  Chattertona.  As  they 
have  been  actually  buying  a  house  in  a  nice  neighborhood, 
thpy  must  be  made  lo  think  Algernon  and  Caroliuo  have 
gone  up  of  instead  coming  down.  "I  shall  never  go  near 
tbem  when  1  am  at  Blank."  Now  the  rent-free  house  waa, 
I  may  inform  the  reader,  twenty  odd  miles  nearer  to  the 
Chattertons*  place  than  the  one  from  which  Algernon  and 
the  lady  had  Sed  —  so  there  was  no  apparent  reason  of 
distance  for  breaking  the  connection.  Either  Jane  cared 
for  the  Chattertons  before,  or  she  did  not.  If  she  did  not, 
why  visit  then  '/  If  she  did,  nothing  bnt  false  pride  would 
stand  in  the  way  now.  The  probability  is  that  here  was  a 
visiting  friendship  founded  on  false  pride  in  the  first 
instance,  and  now  broken  off  for  a  similar  reason.  There 
are  other  touches  in  the  letter  which  are  less  agreeable 
stJU.  "  Karl  and  Lizzy  have  taken  us  all  in  and  are  very 
kind"  —  and  then  comes  the  request  to  dearest  Jane  to 
take  tbem  in  too.  This  looks  like  u  woman's  indirect  way 
of  patting  on  the  moral  screw,  g.  d.,  "  So-aud-so  have  been 
very  kind,  and  therefore  you  can't  in  decency  refuse  us." 
Again,  I  don't  quite  like  Caroline's  question  about  Jane's 
money  matters.  That  also  has  a  sort  of  raoral-scT«w  look 
with  It,  q,  d.,  "How  about  jour  troubles  ?  you  know  jou 
may  want  a  bit  of  help  some  day."  Ail  this,  and  much 
more,  which  occurs  to  me  and  will  perhaps  occur  to  the 
reader,  especially  if  a  woman — majr  be  judging  harsh 
jud^ept;  but  it  certainly  looks  as  if  it  would  be  difficult 
to  judge  loo  harshly  (in  these  particulars)  of  a  sister,  who 
on  so  serious  an  occasion  could  write  so  empty-headed  a  . 
letter,  —  a  letter  with  nothing  but  respectaoility  and  ' 
Respectable  self-pity  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Not  one 
word  of  strong  emotion,  —  not  a  hint  of  regret  for  the 
position  in  which  any  of  the  creditors  were  placed,  —  not 
a  glimpse  of  the  moral  sensibility  proper  to  such  a  situa- 
tion. Here,  however,  we  may  give  the  lady  the  benefit  of 
a  doubt  —  it  is  possible  that  Algernon's  misconduct  may 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  "  smash,"  and  a  lady  whoea 
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[lablB  her  to  write  a  better  letter 
n  tliBt  JOKJ  have  been  At  &  Iobb  how  to  express  collateral 


uiuplj  an  emptj'  letter ;  such  at  Amelia  Osborn  might 
hare  written  if  you  had  taken  two  ihirdH  of  her  heart 

It  u  aa  old  atory.  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  u  writer  who 
ii  fax  more  in  harmony  wicli  the  more  reucnt  forms  of 
PTOgrew  than  the  writer  of  these  lines  can  pretend  to  be, 
has  lately  qouteil,  and  without  answering  it  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  dreary  question  whether  all  that  human  invention 
has  accomplished  has  yet  lightened  by  one  half-hour  the 
labor  of  a  ^i□;^lu  human  being.  Aud  we  nii;i;ht  well  ask 
whether  the  woman  who  can  write  a  letter  like  this  has 
■rat  one  half-hour  in  advance  of  the  savage  mentioned  by 
Bir  John  Lubbock,  who  burst  into  tears  l^eauae  some  one 
threw  a  little  flour  over  hid  cloak.  It  has  been  said  tltat 
the  Englishman  who  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  ledger  is 
the  most  abject  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  even  if 
he  is,  let  ui  be  juet :  to  him  and  to  his  B<juaw.  In  a  com' 
mercial  country,  for  a  man  to  be  at  the  end  of  his  ledger  is 
to  be  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  unless  he  is  to  depend 
apon  others  for  food  and  shelCtir.  So  he  may  well  look  ead 
for  awhile.  And  for  a  woman  to  be  compelled  auddunly 
to  put  off  ber  ornaments  and  part  with  the  elegancies  to 
which  she  has  been  accastomed,  is  like  a  uueen's  having  to 
abdicate;  or,  worse,  like  a  beauty's  losins  oer  eyelashes  or 
haviug  to  sell  her  hair.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  so  in  propor- 
doa  to  her  capacity  of  feeline  it  so.  But,  unfortunarely 
(br  the  force  of  these  suggestions  towards  palliating  the 
cowardice  of  respectability,  we  find  that  wneru  there  is 
any  such  capacity  as  we  have  spoken  of,  there  is  ano^er 
capacity  also.  The  man  who,  bavinK  come  to  the  end  of 
his  ledger,  feels  it  for  what  it  really  is,  is  sure  to  be 
capable  of  falling  bock  upon  the  essential  morality  of 
the  situation  and  getting  out  ot  that  the  meann  of  con- 
queriuE  all  vulgar  shame.  And  the  woman  who,  being 
obliged  to  give  up  any  of  the  minor  elegancies  of  life,  is 
capable  of  regretting  them  for  what  they  r«all)-  nre,  is  sure 
to  be  capabie  of  supplying  their  place  out  of  her  own 
resources,  and  she,  too,  is  above  all  vulgar  »hame.  A 
sense  of  pain,  otlen  bringing  blushes  with  it,  ni>  doubt,  must 
accompany  what  this  poor  lady  calls  a  "  come-down "  in 
life,  and,  in  such  a  case,  a  certain  de^^rce  of  reserve  is 
natur;il.  But  the  meaner  forms  of  the  regrets  of  re.specta- 
bility  are  among  ihe  things  which  lend  to  make  us,  accord- 
ing lo  an  old  formula,  "  ashamed  of  our  specina."  Indeed, 
If  what  some  naturalista  told  ua  were  true,  there  would  be 
rt-iison  for  this  shame ;  for  they  say  that  the  base  instinct 
which  leads  so  many  of  us  to  persecute  lliose  who  are 
ditferent,  and  the  cowardice  which  is  the  counterpart  of 
this  shame,  are  remnants  of  a  time  when  we  were  four- 
foute<l  beasts  of  prey ;  when  every  act  of  originality  on  the 
pnrt  of  any  member  of  the  herd  was  a  danger-signal,  and 
every  weak  member  a  burden  aa  well  as  a  danger. 

Tuere  are  natural  reasons  for  some  degree  of  social  re- 
serve and  bashfulness  in  the  case  of  a  reverse  of  fortune,  — 
whether  we  are  to  blame  for  it  or  not.  Some  degree  of  i-e- 
tirement  is  natural  to  misfortune ;  because,  amon"  other 
reasons,  all  pain  wants  n  little  nursing;  because  reticence 
is  favorable  to  that  husbanding  of  the  strength  which  mis- 
fortune makes  necessary  ;  and  because  self-respect  teaches 
at  to  avoid  insult  by  drawing  back  a  little  till  wm  see  how 
others  take  things.  But  nothing  can  be  more  abject  ihan 
the  position  taken  up  by  many  persons  who  have  been 
beaten  in  the  rnce  of  respectabihty.  That  they  valued 
an^  elegancies  which  they  now  have  to  give  up  simply  as 
things  of  show,  and  not  as  helps  to  a  sweeter  lite,  (bey  soon 
make  clear  by  exhibiUn^  more  regret  for  the  Iok^  of  the  Gne 
things  than  of  (he  beautiful  ones,  and  above  all,  by  showing 
an  utter  incapacity  to  make  an  elegant  life  for  themselves. 
True,  these  things  have  been  said  so  oflen  that  it  is  almost 
tedious  to  say  tbem  over  again  ;  but  in  these  times,  if  ever, 
a  repetition  of  them  may  be  tolerated.  A  life  ni'i'il  imt 
immediately  become  sordid  because  It  is  stripped  ol'  niiicb 
of  SDch  ornament  as  the  upholsterer  and  dress-makci-  can 


'  for  their 


previde  for  it.  A  person  of  an  elegant  miad  can  put  sag- 
gestions  ut>  culture  and  refinement  into  what  are  called 
"poor  turrouuilingH."  A  woman  who  has  learnt — as 
every  woman  should  learn  —  to  make  her  own  dresaea  cai 
get  on  wonderfully  well  without  a  dress-maker.  And  a 
man  who  can  put  up  wall-paper,  make  piclure-firames,  and 
do  other  tilings  that  belong  to  the  oreamentine  of  life,  caa 
do  without  much  help  from  the  upholsterer  and  his  mrrmi- 
duDs.  And  both  the  lady  and  the  gentleman  will  find  a 
keen  pleasure  in  being  free  frem  trade  tyranny.  Dress- 
makers, tailors,  furniture- folk,  paper-bangen,  and  the 
working-man  in  general,  are  as  tyrannical  as  tliey  are  urn- 
ally  ignorant ;  and  they  all  think  it  scorn  to  make  tbe  b»t 
of  small  and  poor  mnteiiais.  In  fact,  they  deliberately  and 
contemptuously  "  scamp  "  the  wurkmanslup,  if  the  msiemi 
and  the  occasion  are  not  altogether  up  to  their  notiou  of 
the  dignity  of  their  craft. 

Domestic  servants,  as  a  rule,  are  stil!  worse.  Elxcept  in 
very  rare  cases,  it  is  they  who  are  among  the  first  and  wont 
hindrances  to  economy  in  tbe  household.  A  houteuaid 
nowadays  will  almost  givfl  notice  on  the  spot  if  you  |o 
about  to  show  her  how  to  save  coals  ;  or  if  you  retrench  la 
any  article  as  to  which  she  regards  a  certain  atandatd  as 
essential  to  respectability.  True,  the  majority  of  the  mis- 
tresses are,  in  proportion  to  their  lights  and  opportunities, 
just  as  bad ;  but  that  does  not  mend  matters.  In  a  recent 
talk  which  I  had  with  a  lady  of  high  culture  and  facnilies, 
she  expressed  a  hope  that  ihe  present  dearth  of  good  or 
even  tolerable  female  servants  would  have  at  least  the  ooe 
good  effect  of  driving  some  mistresses  to  occupy  tl 
IQ  hoosehold  work,  which  would  be  a  fine  thii 
health  and  otherwise.  This  would  not  hold  in  all  casta. 
Where  there  are  young  children  and  the  parenta  are  win 
enough  to  educate  thcni  at  home,  their  training  most  occopy 
BO  much  of  the  mother's  time  that  she  can  do  little  bat 
superintend  in  the  household.  Besides,  in  ordttr  to  teach 
the  children  propeily  ahe  must  keep  up  her  own  cultme, 
which  implies  a  good  deal  of  reading.  And  tiien,  agua, 
in  a  case  where  the  children  were  taught  at  home,  the  head 
of  tbe  household  would,  probably,  be  a  man  of  culture,  and 
for  his  sake  the  mistress  must  keep  pace  with  him  in  cct- 
taio  matters,  as  far  as  possible.  Indeed,  for  more  than  his 
sake,  as  wo  shall  see  in  a  moment.  But  that  mistressM 
would  find  it  conduce  to  economy  and  genuine  respecta- 
bility if  tbey  were  to  do  more  of  the  household  work  them- 

'  "   '     ',  must  be  begun  in   good   time; 

be  distinctly  beforthand  with  ths 

,  -. ,.  ..  struggle  for  empire,  in  which,  ia 

these  da^e,  the  mvd  will  probably  get  the  beet  of  it :  to 
say  nothing  of  the  unpleasantness  of  struggles  In  generaL 
And,  madamo,  a  word  in  your  ear.  You  do  not  like  a  lady 
to  have  coarse  red  hands  ?  Nor  do  1.  So  be  sure  to  waar 
gloves.  But  the  shapo  .ind  fullness  of  the  arm  and  shoulder, 
and  even  of  the  bust,  are,  as  a  rule,  improved  by  muvh  tone 
active  use  of  the  upper  limbs  than  most  ladies  indolge  in. 
I  am  not  making  out  a  case,  I  am  speakinE  well-known 
facts ;  Hod,  madame,  even  if  your  hand  should  a  little  in- 
crease in  size,  as  in  the  course  of  yean  it  no  doubt  would, 
yet  if  you  ask  artists  and  men  of  genius  in  general  what 
they  have  to  say  about  the  band,  you  will  find  that  tfaa 
change  is  nothing  to  regret;  while  if  it  were,  yoa  would 
have  much  to  set  off  agninsi  it,  —  a  Grm-fleidied,  well- 
rounded  shoulder,  and  n  well-opened  busL 

But  the  truth  Is,  something  remains  behind.  No  schema 
of  household  economy  can  be  effectually  carried  out  unless 
the  husband  and  wile  do,  in  old-fashioned  phrase,  pull  to- 

Setber,  And  how  otlen  do  they  ?  Why,  on  Ihe  contrary, 
ley  have  usually  quite  separate  "  spheres ;  **  and  this, 
also,  is  a  part  of  that  regimen  of  imitation  which  is  a 
stronghold  of  many  miscbiefs.  The  husband  is  to  be  ik 
*'  winner,"  the  wife  the  spender ;  and  that  is  too  often  *np- 
posed  to  settle  the  matter.  A  city  missionary  once  told  nw, 
what  I  well  knew,  that  among  the  very  poor  a  husband  who 
beats  bis  wifa  a  little  is  better  thought  of  than  one  who 
dares  to  interfere  with  her  spending  of  the  monev  ; 
among  all  clasaes,  there  i-  -  -"""••!>;"—  ^i»i.;~ 
"  spheres,"  even  where  ther« 


salves  is  certain.     Only  ii 
that  is,  the  mistress  a 
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"  tdlowaoce"  to  the  wife  for  hotisekeepin§[.  But  economy, 
and  cartainlj  ecoDomy  with  kindlj  and  twtefal  niknige- 
meot,  cannot  be  had  upon  rhese  terms.  MoDalaur  and 
madame  mun  pull  together,  and  no  division  of  "  spheres  " 
mast  be  known  in  the  tamily  council.  The  husband  will 
do  certain  thinga,  and  the  wife  certain  other  things,  and 
these  will  inevitably  follow  certain  old-world  lines.  But 
we  must  break  the  trnditjon  wiiich  dates  from  the  times 
when  the  wire's  sticking  the  knife  into  an  empty  trencher 
at  breakfast  was  the  signal  for  the  men  to  take  horse  and 
haal  the  boar  and  deer.  If  Omphale  wants  help,  and  Her- 
cules can  do  her  work,  let  him,  whatever  the  work  may  be. 
In  point  of  fact,  women  serranta  now  do  a  great  many 
things  that  no  woman  oueht  to  do  ;  scrubbing,  the  hard 
part  of  the  washing,  Bhoe-cTeaning,  and  worse.  Leigh  Hunt 
at  sixty-five  told  Hawthorne  that,  not  being  able  to  keep  a 
boy  servant,  he  cleaned  his  own  boots.  And  why  should 
not  a  man  make  beds  ?  It  ia  of  the  very  otmost  conse- 
quence that  boys,  aa  well  aa  eirls,  though  not  in  the  same  de- 
gree, should  have  the  traioing  which  comag  of  being  made 
"  handy  "  in  the  house ;  and  there  is  something  so  utterly 
ridicnlous  in  the  idea  of  a  woman  having  an  inalienable 
r^ht  to  maketea  (wheUier  Hhe  makes  It  weak  or  strong, 
well  or  ill),  or  to  apportion  all  the  minor  expenses  without 
concert,  that  if  we  were  not  the  slaves  of  use  and  wont,  we 
should  la^h  al  it.  No;  buaband  and  wife  must  pull  to- 
gether. Of  coarse  certain  conditions  are  essential  to  their 
ocang  so.  Fu-st,  they  must  love  KBch  other,  and  second, 
they  must  have  brains.  If  you  can  first  catch  yonr  hare  in 
these  particulars,  you  may  proceed  to  cook  it.  As  a  rule, 
the  man  is  more  inventive  than  the  woman ;  at  the  least, 
he  has  seen  and  read  more ;  and  lie  I'an  otten  suggest  econ- 
omies that  never  would  occur  to  a  woman.  But  a  woman 
must  have  brains  before  iho  will  allow  him  to  do  much  in 
"the  woman's  sphere,"  and  perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  wives, 
or  a  laii^r  proportion  still,  would  sneer  .to  see  a  man, 
drawing- pencil  in  hands,  elaborately  suggesting  the  cut  of 
an  article  of  female  dress,  or  pointing  out  a  way  of  econo- 
inizing  the  stuff;  or  diricussing  how  a  poor  material  could 
be  made  to  yield  a  good  and  pretty  result. 

There  are  many  more  things  to  sav  ;  but  they  naturally 
connect  themselves  with  larger  topics.  Thai  much  may 
peihaps  be  excused  in  times  when  "  the  unprecedented  and 
astonishing  prosperity  of  tlie  country  "  means  increased 
deamess  of  liVing  to  nearly  alt  of  us;  when,  under  a 
I" liberal  "  government,  the  powers  that  be  do  their, beet  to 
-  mcreate  our  burdens  by  insolent  arbitrariness  in  assessing 
the  houMt  duties  and  other  taxes,  and  still  more  insolent 
harshness  in  getting  in  taxes  of  all  kinds  ;  and  when,  be~ 
•ides,  the  "  astonishing  prosperity,"  which  has  the  astoniih- 
ing  effect  of  making  ns  poorer,  is  attended  with  circum- 
stances that  promise  an  early  and  awful  collapse.  Cer- 
tainly, all  literary  men  are  concerned  in  the  matter.  To 
my  questions  as  to  the  sale  of  certain  periodicals  —  the  new 
edition  of  Messrs.  Chambers's  adrairable  "  Information  " 
was  one  of  them  —  the  bookseller  answered  gloomily,  "  It's 
a  bad  trade  now,  sir,  mine  is.— books  are  lux'riea,  and 
they're  the  first  thing  people  knock  off  when  it  goes  hard 
*ita  'em."  At  least  toose  with  whom  they  are  about  the 
last  may  have  their  grumble. 
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Did  any  of  you  know  aunt  Dunk  7  Because,  if  you 
did  not,  remember  that  ignorance  Is  bliss.  I  expcrirnced 
P<»ver^,  toothache,  and  aunt  Dunk,  all  rather  violently,  in 
the  course  of  one  year,  and  I  decidedly  preferred  the  two 
former. 

In  June  we  were  ruined;  in  July  I  suffered  from  tic- 
doulonreta ;  and  in  August  I  went  to  live  with  aunt  Dunk. 
"Mre  had  been  an  uncle  Dunk  once,  but  It  was  a  situatipn 
*)f  some  difficulty ;  therefore  he  died  as  eoon  as  he  could. 


His  last  and  most  fervent  wish  was.  that  hia  wife  should 
not  soon  join  him  in  the  family  vault;  but,  dear  dian,  with 
his  usual  kind  thought  for  others,  he  worded  it  very  beao- 
tifullv. 

"  fiannah,  my  dear,"  said  he,  tenderly,  "  I  hope  you  will  . 
have  a  long,  long  life." 

"  That  r  shall  not,  Mr.  Dunk,"  said  my  aunt,  with  her 
accustomed  prompUtude.  And  then  uncle  Duok,  perceiv- 
ing his  mistake,  and  feeling  too  surely  that  to  suggest  to 
her  to  live  would  but  decide  her  to  die  at  once,  added: 
"  Aye,  my  dear,  I  ought  to  have  known  you  better.  Tou 
won't  set  on  without  me ;  you'll  soon  be  after  me,  won't 
you,  I&nnah  ?  " 

"  Yon  were  never  more  mistaken  in  your  life,  Mr.  Dunk," 
said  my  aunt;  and  those  were  the  last  words  that  fell  ou 
his  ears,  for  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  them,  that  be 
died  without  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  aontradlcting 
hid  again. 

Ana  then  aunt  Dunk  lived  on  at  Dunk  Marsh,  with 
Crampton  the  old  butler,  and  Crow  her  maid  aad  bouift- 
keeper,  probably  the  only  two  people  in  the  world  who 
could  have  endured  the  life.  They  cot  on  pretty  well  with 
her,  by  always  suggesting  to  her  to  do  everything  they  did 
not  wish  done,  and  vice  nen&.  Moreover,  although  the 
best  of  friends,  they  abused  one  another  perpetually  to  my 
annt  as  a  matter  of  principle,  keeping  her  amused  and 
really  qaite  comfortable  by  imaginary  quarrels.  '  They 
were  good-hearted  creatures,  or  they  would  not  have  plot- 
ted to  iutroduce  a  poor  relation  to  their  mistress's  home ; 
which  they  did  as  soon  as  Ihey  heard  of  our  losses.  They 
at  once  su^ested  to  aunt  Dunk  that  no  doubt  we  should  be 
expecting  ner  to  take  one  of  us  to  live  with  her,  but  that 
it  was  a  thing  that  never  could  be.  It  would  upset  the 
household,  and  put  an  end  to  all  regularity.  Mrs.  Crow 
added,  that  although  nothing  would  ever  induce  her  to 
leave  her  dear  lady,  she  hod  neard  Mr.  Crampton  declara 
that  if  any  of  the  Miss  Pellams  came  to  live  at  Dook 
Marsh  one  day,  he  shonld  give  warning  the  next;  while 
that  great  man  privately  iniormed  my  aunt  that  he  knew 
for  certain  that  Mrs.  Crow  would  never  stay  to  be  put 
upon  by  two  ladies.  This  course,  steadily  pursued  vnth 
judicious  allematioDB  for  one  month,  resulted  in  an  invi- 
tation to  one  of  US. to  take  up  our  aliode  with  aunt  Dunk, 
Tlie  following  is  a  copy  of  her  letter :  — 

"Girls,  —  t  am  glad  to  learn  that  joo  liave  lost  all  yonr 
money.  I  hope  you  will  never  have  an^  more  to  lose.  At  all 
eveniB,  vou  shall  have  none  from  me,  living  or  dead.  Women 
can  live  by  their  brains  sa  well  as  men.  Honevfr,  as  you  m 
longer  have  ic  in  your  ;  ower  to  make  fools  of  yoarsclves  with 
other  ibiks'  hair  piled  on  the  tops  of  your  heads,  stafT  enough  In 
each  Kown  lo  make  three  for  any  reasonable  woman,  and  tags 
and  bobtails  hanging  all  orer  jou,  Iwil]  take  one  of  yon  to 
live  with  me  —  eapecialij  as  Crampton  and  Crow  object  most 
strongly.  Yon  are  alt  ugly,  bnt  if  one  has  >;rown  uglier  than 
the  rear,  ttiat  one  1  will  hare.  I  havfl  written  to  the  clergyman 
and  churchwardena  uf  vuur  pariah  to  decide  this  matter  for  me, 
as  I  like  to  upbolil  [hu  Church  in  all  things.  I  am  your  aant, 
"  Hanhab  Ddhe." 

The  knotty  point  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Churdi 
was  a  source  of  some  amusement  to  us.  Our  rector  was  ■ 
shy  young  man,  very  mui.'h  in  love  with  my  sister  BlleiL 
He  came  up  to  the  house  with  a  red  face  and  an  open  leU 
ter.  I  believe  he  had  passed  a  sleepless  night  in  agonies  ol 
doubt  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue. 

"  Miss  Fellam,"  said  he,  "  I  have  received  a  most  ex- 
traordinary letter  from  a  relative  of  yoiva,  a  mojf  exbacr- 
dinary  letter."  ' 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Anson  I  "  We  all  preserved  our  gravity, 
but  Ellen  blushed  violently  as  she  beat  over  her  wio'k. 

He  looked  at  her,  but  he  spoke  to  my  eldest  sister,  Annia. 
"  Really,  I  hardly  know  how  to  act  If  I  disregard  it,  I  may- 
lie  doing  you  an  injury ;  yet  —  it  is  an  unheard-of  request ; 
no  (tentreman^^  no  man  of  any" —  He  walked  about  the 
room  in  dire  perplexity.  "  To  be  required  to  look  round 
deliberately  upon  five  sisters,  and  to  decide  —  to  pronouooa 

I  mean  to  nay,  to  announce  —  to  one  of  them  that  ihs 

—  that  one  considers  her — that  is"  — 
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almost  the  oi 


H«re  we  ftll  bunt  into  ungoveniablc  laughter,  uid  lighi- 
enod  his  ttuk  by  MiurioK  him  th«t  we  were  aware  of  its 
nature,  and  that  no  doubt  could  exist  upon  the  subject. 
Hann^,  my  aunt's  namesake  and  godchfld,  had  long  en- 
joyed the  distinction  of  ugliest  among  Pellams.  Then  he 
■bowed  us  aunt  Dunk's  letter.     It  was  as  foliowa  ;  — 

"Sib,  —  YoD  are  doubtless  Bwsre  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
elerey  to  asaist  thoM  who  are  perplexed  in  spirit.  1  am  in  that 
condition,  end  I  ajiplj  to  you  as  a  dergjman  to  anBisl  me.  I 
wish  to  have  one  of  lh«  Hiss  Pellomi,  my  nieces,  lo  lire  with 
me,  and  for  reasons  which  Iwill  proceed  to  eKplaia.  it  is  tnj  de- 
lire  to  select  the  ugliest.  In  my  day  I  wa«  a  handsome  younf; 
woman,  and  was  much  annoyed  by  proposals  of  marrisgB  from 
men  of  Tarioas  standing.  I  refused  them  all  till  I  was  black  io 
the  face ;  but  the  pest  conlinned,  until  in  sheer  self-defence  I 

-"'—I  to  marry  my  dear  departed,  the  Inle  Mr.  Dunk, 

inly  man  of  my  acquaintance  who  had  had  the  good 
nuBc  uc.cr  to  ask  me.  Yon  will  easily  understand  that  1  do 
not  want  to  have  m?  middle  age  disttirhed  by  the  Bamo  kind  of 
annoyance,  by  means  of  any  jouiig  womsn  residinj;  under  my 
roof.  Neither  should  I  wish  any  one  to  suffer  as  I  did,  I  in- 
tend to  guard  my  niece  froiu  every  proposal  of  marriage,  and  I 
shall  hope  at  my  death  to  leare  her  in  that  state  of  single  bless- 
edness and  isolatioD,  the  attainment  of  which  should  in  these 
days  be  the  object  of  every  rightminded  woman.  I  hail  with 
pleasure  the  advance  of  public  opinion,  and  still  more  of  public 
practice,  oii  this  point.  But  I  will  not  at  present  trouble  jou 
with  my  views,  merely  pauaing  to  remark  that  woman  in  evi- 
dently at  length  taking  her  proper  [^ace  as  man'*  equal.  I  now 
come  to  the  subject  of  my  ielter.  Although  recoKoizing  that 
the  annoyance  lo  which  I  have  alluded  fs  less  to  be  apprehended 
than  in  raj  own  youth,  I  still  vriah  to  reduce  the  danger  in  the 
present  case  to  a  minimum.  I  would,  therefore,  ask  of  you,  as 
the  cler^man  of  the  pariah  in  which  my  nieces  reside,  to  call 
upon  them  in  company  with  jour  eh  arch- ward  ens,  and,  accord- 
iM  to  the  best  of  your  and  their  judgment,  lo  decide  for  me 
which  of  these  young  women  is  possessed  of  fewest  attractions  ; 
In  plain  words,  which  is  the  ugliest.  Awaiting  your  early  reply, 
-k,.i,  I  ^„„k.  _„.  _:,>  . ,y  ^  solution  of  my  difficulty,  and 


which  I  doubt  ni..     

perfectly   ready    to    expouni 
should  you  desire  it,  I  am,  s 


,  your 


ITiis  letter  was  the  subiecl  of  much  laughter,  and  raor« 
diacussioD.  The  difficulties  w«re  :  first,  bow  to  avoid  the 
church-wardens,  for  aunt  Dunk  would  lurdly  consider  the 
election  legal  unless  her  commands  were  fulfilled  to  the 
^tter;  secondly,  bow  to  contrive  the  election  of  myself, 
the  onlj'  one  williag  to  face  the  situation.  From  our  knowl- 
edge at  aant  Dunk,  we  felt  sure  she  would  Dot  take  the  one 
rocommended,  but  here  ali  certainty  stopped. 

At  length  we  resolved  that  the  question  of  church-war- 
dens should  be  waived  for  the  present,  and  that,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step,  Mr.  Anson  should  write  to  name  Hannah  a» 
nndoubtedly  the  plainest  of  the  family. 

According  to  our  expectations,  this  produced  an  angry 
letter  from  aunt  Dunk,  demanding  why  the  signatures  of 
the  church-wardens  had  been  omitted,  and  desiring  that 
photographs  of  the  five  sisters  should  be  taken  for  her 
at  onee.  There  was  no  escape.  The  church-wardens 
were  accordingly  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  in  a  state  of  great 
amazement  were  surreptitiously  introduced  inio  our  draw- 
ing-room, when,  in  consequence  of  Hannah's  perfect  good 
humor  and  tact,  they  arrived  at  a  unanimous  decision  in 
ber  favor. 

In  the  mean  time, 
was  to  this  effect ;  — 


e  received  a  most  carious  epistle. 


"  Youn^  Ladys  If  One  of  y 
dont  and  if  anQT  particular  wants  not  for  ta  o 
_  from  yoar  Umble  aerraats  to  comand     * 

"  CaAHpTOit  A  Caow." 
We  pn^ted  by  the  advice.  My  eldest  sister  sent  with 
the  photographs  a  letter  expressing  the  gratitude  and  read- 
iness of  the  whole  family,  but  ^ding  that  if  we  wer« 
allowed  a  voice  in  the  matter,  it  would  entirely  coincide 
with  the  decision  of  Mr.  Anson  and  his  church- wardens, 
■nd  venturing  to  hope  that  in  any  case  aunt  Dunk  would 
not  decide  upon  taking  me,  as  I  was  several  years  younger 
than  tJhe  others,  and  had  bod  health  and  irritable  nerves. 


All  this  was  ttrictiy  troe,  and  indeed  poor  Anne  <liil  her 
best  to  dissuade  me  from  putting  myself  in  the  way  of  a 
trial  which  she  herself  had  experienced  many  years  belmv. 
Her  warnings  were  disregarded.  I  was  Belf-willed  and 
spoilt,  and  eager  to  judge  for  myself  of  ecceatricitiea  of 
which  I  hod  heard  so  much. 

The  effect  of  Annie's  letter  was  all  I  conid  deure.  I 
was  sent  for  at  once,  and  I  went.  Aunt  Dunk's  corria^ 
met  me  at  the  station.  It  was  the  carriage  in  which  she 
and  uncle  Dunk  had  taken  their  vredding  tour  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  before.  It  was  very  high,  and  T«tiy  i>c*U< 
with  enormous  wheels,  and  was  liaecTwith  tUclC  musty, 

¥!llow  leather.  Postilion  and  horse*  matched  it  well, 
lie  horses  had  thick  legs,  thick  necks,  thick  can,  and 
thick  heads,  which  latter  they  poked  straight  out  before 
them.  The  postilion  was  aunt  Dunk's  own  serrant,  and 
had  act«id  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  very  lour  afore 
named,  His  hair  was  gray,  his  jacket  was  darned,  and 
his  horses  pulled  different  ways;  but  they  brought  me  to 
Dunk  Marsli,  with  no  other  incident  than  one  remark  fnn 
the  old  man,  as  I  approached  the  carriage.  "  Bless  my  old 
eyes,  you  are  a  little  un  I  "  said  he,  turning  round  in  his 
saddle  to  survey  me.  And  then  he  laughed  aloud,  and 
kicking  one  le"  up  in  the  air,  and  plunging  the  other  into 
his  horse's  flank,  off  we  set. 

The  old  manor-house  where  aunt  Dunk  lived  and  wor- 
ried was  long  and  low,  red  and  rambling,  standing  in  fiat 
water-meadows  surrounded  by  rushes  and  poplars,  dreary 
beyond  description.  At  the  door  appeared  Crampton  and 
Cnm.  Why  Crow  always  appeared  to  welcome  the  com- 
ing guest,  I  never  could  divine.  It  was  either  a  fancy  of 
her  own  or  of  my  aunt's.  Possibly  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Dunks.     They  received  me  kindly,  as  one  they  had  known 

"  Ma'am,"  said  Crampton  in  a  hushed  voice  as  we 
crossed  the  low,  red- tiled  hall,  "  youll  have  a  hard  time  of 
it  with  my  mistreas.  Excuse  me,  but  I  hope  you  II  bear 
with  her.'' 

"And  if  we. 
you ;  for  you're 
pin  to  pin,"  added  Crow,  pressing  my  hand. 

"  And  be  sure  you  never  gainsay  her,  ma'am,"  said 
Crampton ;  "  if  she  says  you  are  as  black  as  them  niggers, 
be  sure  you  say  you've  known  it  all  along.  She's  a  good 
lady  ot  heart'' 

"  If  one  can  but  find  it  out,"  added  Crow,  who  generally 
finished  bis  sentences.  Perhaps  it  was  for  this  purpooe  she 
accompanied  him. 

"  And  she's  ^tting  on  in  years,  Miss  Jane.  She's  not 
as  young  as  she  were,  poor  lady." 

"  You  old  dotard  I  lliat's  Dot  true.  I  get  younger  every 
day  I  live." 

It  was  a  loud  voice,  and  it  was  close  to  us.  CramptOB 
and  Crow  vanished,  and  I  turned  to  be  welcomed  by  aunt 
Dunk. 

Short  and  spare,  dressed  in  a  black  gown  to  which  the 
same  adjectives  mieht  truthfully  be  applied  ;  small  sharp 
black  eyes,  thin  tight  lips,  red  cheeks,  and  a  most  palpabic' 
"  fh)nt  of  shiny  black  curls,  above  which  peeped  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  of  real  gray  hair.  She  was  holding  open  a 
door,  and  signing  to  me  to  enter. 

"The  ridiculous  old  idiot!  daring  to  talk  about  ae! 
I'll  let  him  know  I  won't  be  talked  about.  Not  as  youDE 
as  I  was  I  I'll  be  bound  I'm  a  great  deal  younger  and 
brisker  I  Come  in  here,  child,  and  let's  have  a  look  st 
you.  Ah,  come,  you  are  plain  enough.  I  knew  I  »*i 
right,  in  spite  of  all  their  Hannahs.  No  color,  no  eyes  to 
speak  of ;  spots  on  tlie  face ;  crooked  nose.     Well  done." 

It  was  a  long  untidy  nondescript  room.  A  Gre  bomed 
on  the  hearth,  and  half  a  dozen  school-girls  stared  In  the 
background. 

"  bit  there  till  I  send  off  my  class.  They  have  just  done. 
John  Groom  and  Crampton  said  you  could  not  lie  here  lill 
six,  and  I  knew  you  would  come  by  five;  so  1  had  up  the 
girls  to  worry  them  —  Cramoton,  I  mean.  He  can't  abide 
anv  one  to  find  them  here.  Now  you  shall  see  whatphyti- 
cal  education  means.     Girls  I  attention  1  maitih  I " 
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,  placing  her  bands  on  her 
0  marcE  up  and  dowD  tbe 
room,  followed  bv  ber  tiaas,  some  of  whom  imitated  her 
with  a  fidelity  which  wdS  too  much  for  tbe  gravity  of  tha 

"  Were  you  ever  drilled,  child  ?  "  asked  my  aunt,  stop- 
jing  BO  abruptly  that  the  whole  claiu  nearly  came  to  grief. 

■*  No,  ma'am,"  I  responded  meekly,  faintly. 

"  High  time  you  should  begin.  Stand  up  and  do  m  we 
do." 

1  obeyed  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  vome  [DomeDta 
passed  in  feeble  imitation  of  the  terrible  energy  aunt  Dunk 
displayed.  Conscioui  of  being  an  object  of  ridicule  to  my 
fellow-pupils,  I  was  ready  to  drop  from  mortiScatioo  and 
fatigae,  when  tbe  door  was  quietly  opened  and  a  young 
man  entered  the  room.  My  aant  nodded  to  bim,  still  con- 
tinuing her  inatructionf,  and  I  stepped  aside  and  resumed 
my  seat. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Charles?  One,  two,  three.  Tired, 
child  ?  Stuff  and  nonsense  1  Head  up,  Eliza  Stoura. 
One,  two,  three.  Sit  down,  Charles;  just  done.  Shoul- 
ders down,  KUen  Toms.     One,  two  "  — 

"  Charles  "  looked  both  vexed  and  amused,  and  1  sbiv 
ered  in  my  chair.  I  had  heard  of  Henry  and  Charles  Trey- 
hen,  sons  of  aunt  Dunk's  only  sister,  and  I  recognized  the 
present  Charles  as  a  Treyben   and  tbe  clergyman  of  the 

"  There,"  said  aunt  Dunk  triumphantly,  "  that  will  do. 
Put  on  your  bonnets,  girls.  That  is  something  like  teach' 
ing  —  iWinnin^  at  tbe  beginning,  i  have  a  theory.  Jane, 
that  the  first  ibmg  to  teach  children  is  —  bow  to  walk.  It 
is  the  first  step  towards  preserrine  health.  People's  chests 
contract  with  stooping  —  hence  disease.  CharlcN  here  dif- 
fers ^iQ  me." 

"  Only   in  thinking  other   instruction   of   more   impor- 

"  There  yon  are  quite  mistaken.  The  groundwork  is  of 
tbe  most  consequence.  You  be};in  at  tbe  roof,  and  so  it  all 
Iklls  down  together.  You  try  to  stuff  tbeir  brains  before 
they've  got  any.  This  is  how  you  go  to  work  —  Here, 
girls  I  attention  I  "  They  utood  before  her.  "  Now,  my 
good  girls,  Mr.  Treyhen  wishes  you  to  learn  to  think  —  to 
nse  your  reason.  Listen  lo  me.  He  wants  to  know  who 
wTDie  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  tbe  Corinthians.     Now  think." 

A  dead  silence.  The  girta  looked  at  one  another.  Aunt 
Dunk  waxed  impatient.  "  Come,  giris,  think ;  can't  ye  say 
something  ?  " 

Thus  admonisbed,  the  eldest  girl  grew  verr  red  in  the 
face,  and  feebly  suggested  "  bolomon,"  while  another, 
^ning  courage  from  the  immediate  discomfiture  of  her 
friend,  promptly  added,  "  Moses." 

"No,  he  didn't,  and  he  didn't,"  said  aunt  Dunk  in  tri- 
omnb;  "and  now  you  may  go  home  and  find  out  who  did, 
laa  mind  you  walk  as  should  be.  There;  that's  all  think- 
ing does  Tor  them.  You  work  their  brains  too  soon.  All 
cluldren  are  fools,  and  you  may  be  sure  it's  fbr  some  good 
pnrpose,  and  that  purpose  undoubtedly  is  to  give  tbe  body 
^inie  to  grow  in  health  and  strength.  Those  girls  won't  be 
fools  when  they  are  grown  women,  unlessyo.u  make  them 
•owith  your  preaching  and  yonr  teaching.  Iliere,  now,  don't 
contradict  me.  My  mind  s  made  up.  Here's  my  niece, 
and  she's  not  come  bare  to  help  you  with  tbe  schools,  I  can 
teUvon      She  will  have  duties  at  home." 

Mr.  Treyhen  looked  to  see  if  my  amusement  equaled  his 
own.  It  did  not.  I  was  weary  and  overwhelmed,  and 
already  regretting  the  wayward  ftncy  which  had  brought 
me  to  Dunk  Marsh. 

"What  did  you  come   for?"   asked   aunt   Dunk   sud- 


oraiy. 
Thoogh 


igh  the  queation  was  not   addressed  to  me,  T  felt  it 

■n  every  nerve,  and  was  on  tbe  point  of  answering,  "  Be- 

Ciase  1  was  a  fool." 
Mr.  Treyhen  forestalled  me.     "  To  ask   you  to  give  up 

drilling  the  children." 
"Then  1  shall  not.     So  that's  settled  and  done." 
"Very  well.    I  suppose  you   like  being  tbe  laughing- 

««ock  of  tbe  vUlage."  s  8      8 


"  I  am  no  such  thing,  you  impudent  boy." 

"  Oh,  then  I  did  not  meet  Eliaa  Stoure  yesterday  evenii^ 
marsballing  tbe  girls,  and  making  them  walk  like  yon.'' 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  bear  it.  My  instruction  is  appre- 
ciated, you  see." 

"  Very  much  so.  Eliza  took  off  your  voice  and  manner* 
so  well,  that  Tom  and  William  Champ,  and  young  Groves, 
and  one  or  two  others  were  applauding  loudly,  and  I  felt 
ready  lo  laugh  myself.  '  Just  like  the  old  missis,'  said 
Tom." 

"  1  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  The  little  minx  I  m 
wash  my  bands  of  the  whole  lot  of  them.  I'll  never  be- 
lieve it.     I  have  no  patience  with  the  people." 

Apparently  Mr.  Treyhen  was  satisfied,  for  he  turned  the 
conversation,  and  chatted  pleasantly  npon  other  subjects 
for  some  time,  receirini;  my  aunt's  repeated  contradictions 
with  a  laiy  smile  which  excited  my  envy,  for  already  she 
irritated  me  almost  beyond  endurance.  When  he  took 
leave  she  called  to  him  to  come  back,  but  he  did  not 

"Run  after  him,  Jane.  Just  tell  him  to  stop  at  the 
school,  and  desire  the  second  class,  tbe  second  drill-clasi^ 
to  be  here  by  nine  to-morrow." 

I  overtook  him  in  the  hall.  an<l  delivered  my  message. 
He  laughed  outright.  ''  You  should  not  have  caught  me, 
Miss  Pellam.  Please  tell  wy  aunt  diat  I  cannot  possibly 
deliver  such  a  message.  I  do  not  recM^ize  the  class ;  or 
stay  —  tell  her  I  will  send  them,  and  the  Champ  boys  too, 
to  applaud.     Good  evening." 

It  was  coo  audacious.     How  could  1  repeat  it  ? 

"  Well,"  said  aunt  Dunk  sharply.  *'  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  aunt  Dunk,"  I  mumbled,  rather  than  spoke. 

"That'll  not  true.  Out  with  it  at  once.  Some  impu- 
dence, I'll  be  bound.  ■  Nothing '  won't  do  for  me."  And 
with  those  sharp  eyes  fixed  upon  me  I  felt  impelled  to 
repeat  tbe  message  word  for  word.  Aunt  Dunk  gave  a 
snort,  but  nevertheless  I  could  see  that  she  was  not  dis- 
pleased. 

"  There  I  1  knew  it.  Never  say  '  Nothing '  to  me,  or  we 
shan't  get  on.  Come  up-sturs  now.  You  are  nice  and 
ugly,  that's  one  comforL' 

Now  I  really  was  not  so  very  ill-looking,  indeed  soma 
people  thoaght  me  rather  prettr  at  times ;  and  so  Crow 
hinted  to  my  aunt  that  evening,  but  aunt  Dunk  would  not 
bear  of  it.     I  was  irreparably  frightful  in  her  eyes,  fbr  she  | 
had  settled  it  herself. 

Wc  dined  together  in  a  room  on  the  other  side  of  tha 
hall.  It  was  the  same  site  and  shape  as  the  drawing-room, 
and  WHS  bung  round  with  pictures  of  ancient  and  modem 
Dunks  in  rngs.  I  do  not  mean  that  these  highly  respectar 
ble  personages  were  represented  as  clothed  in  rags,  but 
that  tbe  canvases  were,  from  age  and  ill-treatment,  reduced 
to  that  condition.  Crampton  waited  in  carpet  slippers. 
He  stood  behind  bis  mistress  with  his  arms  akimbo,  and 
joined  freely  in  the  conversation.  For  this  he  apologized 
to  me  the  first  time  he  found  me  alone.  "  My  mistress  ex- 
pects it  of  me,  ma'am,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  a  help  to 
you  on  the  first  night ;  but  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  the 
custom  in  families  of  distinction."  And  it  was  a  help  on 
that  first  night,  and  many  others.  The  old  man  was,  how- 
ever, bflen  sorely  perplexed,  between  his  anxiety  to  propi- 
tiate his  mistress  and  his  reluctance  to  hurt  my  feelings. 

"  And  so  they  really  do  not  call  you  the  ^s^n  one  ?  "  said 


aunt  Dunk,  eyeing  mc  complsL-enlly.     "Why,   I  pitched 
on  you  the  moment  I   saw    tbe   pnot 

Crampton  ?  " 


tbe   pnotograpbs ;    aidn't  I 


Yes,  ma'am  ;    I  believe  you  did.      But  then 
graphs  is  often  nasty  deceiving  tbinga" 

"  Well,  they  did  not  deceive  us  here,  at  all  events.  Why, 
she's  as  ugly  as  sin." 

"  I  don  t  tliink  the  young  lady  is  so  bad  to  look  at, 
ma'am,"  said  Crampton,  in  patronizing  pity. 

"  Then  you  know  nothing  about  it,  you  stupid  old  man. 
These  peas  are  not  half  bwled,  Crampton.  1  wish  you 
would  tell  the  girl." 

"  I  spoke  to  her  yesterday,  ma'am." 

"  Wtiat  bnmness  bad  you  to  do  any  such  thing  ?    What 
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burineas  \Mn  tod  to  apeak  to  the  mtiids  naloiK  I  dedre 
It?" 

lliis  lively  style  of  conTerBHtion  contlnaed  until  we  od- 
jonmed  to  the  drkwinz-room,  where  aunt  Dunk  st  once 
took  oat 'her  netting.  No  elegant  ulk  parse  or  airy  icarf, 
but  an  cnonnous  length  of  netting  of  the  coarsest  twine, 
fiuleoed  to  &  nail  io  the  wall.  At  this  she  stood  up  the 
whole  evening,  working  fuHolhly,  and  talking  vehemently. 
81m  qaestloned  meDunutely  concerning  every  detail  of  our 
bnily  history,  plans,  and  pro(iiiecti>,  blaming  everything 
we  had  done  or  thought  of  doing.  My  father  was  quite 
wrong  in  dyiug  lo  saddenly,  my  mooter  had  no  right  to 
linger  so  lonz,  my  gisters  ought  all  to  have  been  brothers, 
and  I  myself  had  no  business  to  have  been  bom  at  all. 
All  tbia  was  fnr  irom-  soothing  to  one  oned  to  the  indul- 
^nue  of  a  sistur  Anne',  but  ere  long  it  merged  into  the 
alarming,  for  I  vommitted  the  great  error  of  pronouncing 
an  aaimnted  "No."  "It  1  had  nj  way  wita  you  jdrli", 
you  would  all  be  trained  to  some  profession.  Anne  would 
have  made  a  capital  doctor,  Emily  might  havu  been  a  law- 
yer, Mary  an  archith-et.  All  of  you  should  have  turned 
your  hands  to  something." 

"  Oh,  aunt  Dunk,  impotiible  I  i  am  sure  Anne  never 
could  go  about  feeling  people's  puleee  and  looking  at  their 
tonguea." 

"Why  not,  eh  ?  Is  Anne  a  fool  ?  Every  woman  should 
make  the  most  of  her  talent ;  and  now  I  think  of  it,  you 
are  not  too  old  to  begin.     Time  has  been  lost,  for  of  course 

rknow  Qothing,  and  can  do  nothinE ;  but  much  may 
done  yet.  1  should  like  to  make  a  lawyer  of  you,  and 
maybe,  by  the  time  you  have  studied  a  bit,  the  profession 
would  be  open  to  you  ;  bnt  if  you  have  a  fancy  to  be  a  doc- 
tor, that  could  be  done  at  once." 

Frightened  and  weary,  I  could  only  lit  and  tremble,  as  I 
•aw  my«elf  in  imagination  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  standing 
Dp  to  undergo  an  examination  in  the  schools,  preparing  to 
browbeat  a  witness,  or  iharpening  my  knife  to  cut  tm  a 
fellow-creature's  leg.  Could  aunt  Dunk  really  mean  it  ? 
There  was  such  a  terrible  energy  and  earnestness  about  her, 
that  if  she  had  announced  her  intention  of  drowning  her- 
self in  the  tea-kettle,  one  would  have  expected  her  to  do  it 
at  once.  I  am  ashamed  to  lay  that  I  cned  myself  to  sleep 
that  night  over  the  prospect  of  walking  the  hospital*. 


Daylight  enabled  me  to  ridicule  my  fears ;  bnt  they 
returned  with  full  force  when  I  went  down-stairs,  for  aunt 
Dunk  wa«  holding  forth  to  Charles  Treyhen,  and  her  sub- 
ject was  the  necessity  of  educating  me  to  a  profession.  She 
only  nodded  to  me  as  I  came  in,  and  continued  talking  ve- 
hemently, only  stopping  to  "  Fshaw  !  ''  when  he  got  up  to 
greet  me.  It  was  certainly  embarrasaing  for  a  young  woman 
to  eat  bor  breakfast  before  two  people  who  were  discussing 
the  question  whether  she  would  excel  most  as  doctor,  lawyer, 
or  architect.  Aunt  Dunk  was  very  eager,  Charles  Treyben 
considerably  amused. 

"  I  tell  you  the  girl  has  no  fortune.  She  must  do  some- 
tlung.  Marry,  you  say.  That's  all  nonsense,  and  you 
know  it,  Charles.  The  day  for  that  is  past  Gii4i  don't 
marry  nowadays  —  at  least,  these  ugly  ones  don't.  They've 
a  better  destiny." 

"  Really,  aunt  Dunk,  it  can  hardly  be  pleasant  to  Miss 
Pellam  to  listen  to  thi^  discussion." 
I        "  Stuff  and  nonsense !     Sbe  don't  care  a  pin,  and  if  she 
does  she  roust  get  over  it,  for  she'll  have  to  hear  enough 
about  it  before  fve  done  with  her." 

"I  believe  you,"  totto  voce;  and  aloud,  "I  will  be  no 
party  lo  such  rudeness." 

"  Where's  the  rudeness  7  It's  common  »ens«.  The  girl 
can't  starve." 

"  Give  her  some  of  your  superfluity." 

"  Mr.  Trayhen  I  as  if  I  should  take  it  I  "  h  escaped  me 
involuntarily,  and  I  colored  crimson  to  find  that  I  had 
■poken. 


"  Hoity-toity,  my  young  ladv  I  As  if  yon  would  take  It, 
fbreoothf  I  can  tell  yon,  you  shall  lake  it,  if  I  ehooae;  aod 
maybe  you'll  have  to  take  it.  Am  1  not  to  give  my  owi 
money  to  my  own  brother's  dan^ter,  if  I  please  ?  " 

"  I  bee  your  pardon,  aunt  Dunk." 

"  AnCy'on  will  promise  to  be  good,  and  to  aak  for  mop^ 
whenever  you  want  it 't  "  added  Mr.  Treyhen,  in  cooictl 
imitation  of  my  frightened  manner. 

"  Sbe  will  do  no  snch  thing.  Ask  me  for  money,  indeed  1 
I  should  likr  to  hear  iL  She  shall  keep  herself;  smd  iron 
this  moment  I  devote  mvself,  first  to  the  choice  of  a  pn>Ai- 
sion  for  her,  and  seconaly  lo  StUng  her  for  that  [RofcuoB 
when  chosen." 

"  In  other  words,  you  will  cease  to  worry  your  friends 
about  women  in  general,  and  will  content  yonnelf  viti) 
worrying  woman  in  particular." 

"  I  shall  not,  ChaAes;  and  you  are  abominably  rude." 

"  Miss  Pellam,  what  profession  shall  you  ehooae,  Sttppos- 
ing  any  liberty'  of  choice  is  left  you  ?  —  which  it  will  not 
be." 

"  Now,  Charles,  why  say  that,  when  you  know  perfectly 
well  she  will  be  free  as  air,  provided  only  die  chooses  in 
accordance  with  my  wishe*  7  I  imagine  some  consdeia- 
tion  is  owing  to  me." 

"  Very  well :  I  must  frame  my  question  differently. 
Miss  Pellam,  what  profession  do  you  hope  aont  Dnnk  wul 
choose  for  you  ?  Will  you  build  my  house,  cut  off  my  arm, 
or  ruin  me  at  law  by  your  eloquence  ?  " 

"  All  appear  to  me  equally  terrible  and  imposnble.** 

"  Impwsible  they  are  not,  Jane,  and  of  that  I  will  sooa 

"  .Not  now,  aunt  Dunk ;  please  wait  till  I  am  gone.  1 
am  bent  on  finding  out  whether  Mist  Pellam  would  rather 
be  a  soldier,  sailor,  tinker,  or  tjulor,  tfaat  I  may  give  her  [be 
advantage  of  my  influence  with  yon." 

"  Influence  you  have  none,  either  with  me  or  anybody 
I  regret  that  as  yt '  ''         ' '  ^     .  .. .     - 

and  sailors  are  closed  t 

''  And  you  will  immediately  join  a  marching  i«gin>enl. 
aunt  Dunk,  and  oblige  poor  Miss  Pellam  to  serve  her  lime 

"  It  would  do  her  all  the  good  in  the  world,  and  had  I 
been  bom  in  these  days  of  emancipation,  I  should  undonbt- 
edly  have  entered  the  army." 

"  As  soldier,  sailor,  or  lawyer  you  would  have  ezceUed, 
aunt  Dunk." 

"  That  I  should  not,  Charles  ;  but  I  humbly  hope  I 
should  have  done' my  duty,  as  I  mean  to  do  now." 

"  If  you  mean  to  pertbrm  that  disagreeable  operatioo 
now,  aunt  Dunk,  I,  knowing  what  it  is,  uiall  take  my  leave. 
Good  morning.  Miss  Pellam.  I  wish  1  could  hope  that, 
when  next  I  see  you,  you  may  still  be  allowed  to  knit,  net, 
and  crochet  work,  whui  to  my  mind  are  the  chief  duties  of 

"  Charles,  you  are  a  fool  I  "  t>egan  aunt  Dank  ;  bnt  the 
appearance  of  Crampton  and  the  letter-bag  arrested  her 
speech,  and  for  some  time  she  was  fully  occupied,  whita 
Charles  still  lingered,  talking  to  me. 

"Well,"  said  aunt  Dunk  at  length,  laying  down  a  lett«r 
which  she  had  been  attentively  perusing,  "  if  I  could  only 
have  foreseen  the  glorious  destiny  of  wdmau  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  I  for  one  would  never  have  married;  y<nr 
unele  Dunk  might  have  whistled  for  me.  But  in  Miy  day 
a  woman  bad  no  profession  but  marriage.  An  unmarried 
woman  was  nothing  but  an  old  maid  ;  now  she  is  something 
more  than  man,  better  thnn  wife  or  widow.     What  a  fool  I 

"  But  what  is  this  glorious  destiny  of  which  everybody 
writes  and  talk's  ?     Do  tell  me,  aunt  Dnnk,"  said  Charles. 

*'  What  is  it !  Why,  emancipation  from  the  social  sla- 
very of  centuries ;  fi-aocbise,  professions,  ihe  priies  at  life 
open  to  us  —  in  a  word,  equality  with  man." 

"  I  am  glad  yon  think  so  highly  of  man ;  I  rather  Guicied 
you  despised  him." 

"  I  don't  think  at  all  highly  of  man.  He  is  a  mean,  des- 
picable ereatnre,  and  he  has  kept  everything  to  bimfeJf  as 
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kwg  u  lit:  ooutd.  Hut  eveiy  dog  hw  iU  d^*,  uid,  thank 
gooilaMl,  Ail  dfty'i  put  And  gone  at  lait.  It  u  our  turn 
DOir.  Hu)  nvwa  more  abominable  ever;  d>y-  in  m; 
youiig  days,  uuNij^h  they  did  ke«p  lu  out  of  our  rislitii,  ibey 
nad  the  gruee  to  be  ready  enough  lo  marry  anakeep  uh. 
Xbey  don't  even  do  that  much  now.  I  made  a  ttiM  to  have 
tbe  oglieit  of  the  Pellam  girla ;  but  npon  m)*  word,  now  I 
think  of  it,  any  ane  of 'em  would  have  done  nowadays." 

"  Aunt  Dunk,  light  dawn*.  I  begin  dimly  to  compre- 
Iteud  all  thii  agitation  about  womairi  rigbta.  You  op«a 
my  eyei ;  you  enlarge  mv  mind.  You  were  all  happy 
enough  at  long  •■  you  all  had  a  fair  chance  of  being  mar- 
ried ;  but  now  that  the  increase  of  iuxuriei  and  espeniive 
taMea  boa  rendered  marria^a  an  event  of  rare  occurreuce, 

Su  demand,  forsooth,  to  enter  the  arena  as  man's  equal. 
]  wilt  none  of  your  help  and  sympathy;  he  shall  meet 
jou  as  a  rival  on  his  owu  grounda."  . 

"  Tliat'i  not  traa  ;  all  JUptrap,  every  word.  Hiere  ant 
some  fool*  who  hold  that  woman's  highest  plaoe  U  as  wife 
and  mother.  They  prelend  that  the  rights  wk  are  claiming 
■honid  only  be  given  to  those  who  are  waitini:  to  be  made 
wive*  —  ilaves,  I  should  say  —  or  to  thoiie  who  miss  that 
■lavery  altogether.  Bat  bless  yoa,  boy,  thnt's  all  boah,  and 
il'a  dying  out,  Charles.  It  did  well  enough  to  break  the  ice ; 
it  was  but  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  I  hooe  to  live  to 
ne  the  time  when  girls  will  took  upon  married  life  u  a  last 
rasource  when  health  and  powem  are  fuling,  the  Wtle  of 
life  fought,  and  the  prize  won  — ju*t  at  men  do  now,  you 

"  Aunt  Dunk,  aunt  Dunk,  ileteud  me  from  a  wile  covered 
with  Vicioria  CnMses  and  Waterloo  medals  I  " 

"  Defend  yourself  from  any  wife  at  all.  No,  no ;  ihe  day 
for  that  is  pait ;  I  look  forward  to  a  glorious  consummation 
of  the  present  dispeDsation  in  a  perfect  equality  of  man  and 

I  looked  up  in  astonishment,  which  wnt  lessened  in  the 
eouTM  of  the  day,  when  I  Rccidentally  lighted  upon  this 
very  sentence  in  a  book. 

"  Bravo  I  aunt  Dunk  ;  encore  ! "  exclaimed  Charles. 
"  That  WRB  worthy  of  a  platform.  Why  do  you  not  give 
the  public  the  benelit  of  those  mysterious  expressions  f 
Hake  Miss  Pellam  an  orator;  a  female  orator  must  have  a 

**  Upon  my  word,  the  boy  has  hit  it  I  "  exclvmed  aunt 
Dunk,  staruii)!  up.  "  De»r  mel  That  he  should  tiave 
had  the  wit  to  rhiuk  of  it  I  Well,  men  are  not  o^  fools, 
that's  one  comfort.  It's  the  very  thing.  I'll  train  you  up 
tor  public  speaking.  Jane;  so  that's  settled  and  done." 

As  usual,  aunt  Dunk  spoke  with  such  energy  that  we 
both  fell  that  she  meant  ii.  I  grew  white  as  a  sheet  as  I 
saw  my  own  conviction  reflected  in  Mr.  Treyhen's  fkce ;  I 
saw  too  that  he  felt  lor  me.  His  whole  manner  altered, 
and  he  was  startled  into  ex  postulating.  He  could  not  have 
done  worse.  Every  word  he  utter^  only  confirmed  her 
resolution,  and  I  was  surprised  at  liis  eager  pertiuauity,  so 
different  from  the  cool  sarcasm  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
treated  her.  At  length  he  took  his  leave,  with  a  mortifica- 
tion BO  evident  that  aunt  Dunk  was  in  the  seventh  heaven. 

The  day  wore  on  wearilv.  Prompt  in  action  as  in 
speech,  aunt  Dunk  ransacked  the  library  for  works  on  elo- 
i]uence,  oratory,  and  the  management  of  the  voice.  She 
wrote  to  London  tor  the  latest  publications  on  the  same 
subjects,  and  was  only  prevented  from  writing  to  Ur,  Glad- 
stone for  advice  by  the  immediate  acquiescence  in  the  pro- 
poeal. 

'■  I  would  just  ask  how  a  young  man  should  be  trained  to 
speak  in  public.  I  shouldn't  say  it's  for  a  woman,  of 
courw.     It's  all  the  same." 

"  A  verr  zood  idea,  aunt  Dunk,"  said  I,  in  obedience  to 
violent  winks  from  Crampton,  for  the  conversation  took 
place  at  dinner.  "  No  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be 
charmed  ;  especially  now,  in  the  recess,  when  be  can  have 
nothing  to  do." 

"  Nothing  to  do,  child  I  Why  the  man's  worked  lo 
death.  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  had  all  his  letters  burnt 
onreiid,  now  Parliament  is  up.  Now  1  think  of  it,  I'll  write 
to  Hr.  Hill  instead.    I  shall  tell  him  the  whole  truth,  and 
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send  you  up  to  see  him  if  he  wishes  it.    Crampton  and 
Crow  could  take  jon  up  —  couldn't  you,  Crampton?  " 

"  With  pleasure,  ma'am.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
nobility  and  gentry  once  more,  ma'am." 

"  Why,  you  stupid  old  man,  do  you  call  Mr.  Mill  the 
nobility  and  gentir  7     You'd   like  to  see   Madame  Tua-   . 
sand's  waxworks,  (  expect.     That's  more  in  your  line,  to 
say  nothinK  of  the  shop-wlndawn'' 

■'  Precis^y,  ma'am ;  1  was  on  the  point  of  mentioning 
the  shops,  ma'am.  We  would  be  proud  to  take  charge  « 
Miss  Jane,  ma'am." 

■'  I'm  not  Rure  I  won't  go  myself  and  state  my  views  to 
Mr.  Mill.     He's  the  man  Tor  ns,  Jane." 


driving  inio  Crippleton  alone.  She  hid  business,  and  I 
was  to  stay  at  home  and  write  to  Anne,  and  tell  her  I  waa 
perfectly  comfortable  and  quite  as  ugly  as  Aunt  Dank 
expected. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Crampton  entered  the  room 
with  a  hu[re  pile  of  books  which  he  placed  tiefore  me. 

"  My  mistrCEis  begs  you  will  look  these  through,  ma'am, 
if  you  please,  and  tell  her  what's  inside  of  them  when  Eh« 
comcn  back ;  and  if  you  please,  ma'am,  if  you've  no  objec- 
tion, I  think  of  taking  oat  my  gun  for  a  'are,  ma'am.  Mv 
mistress  expects  of  me  to  keep  the  house  supplied,  though 
she  makes  a  rule  of  objecting  if  she  catches  me  doing  of  it, 
so  I  nm  obliged  to  do  it  on  the  sly.  There  is  no  tear  <^ 
nolMdy  calling,  ma'am." 

I  signified  mv  consent,  and  he  went  on  :  — 

"  If  I  migbt  moke  so  bold,  ma'am,  Mr.  I'reyhen  and  Hr. 
Ctiarles  sometimes  looks  io.  and  my  mistress  wished  them 
to  Iw  told  that  she  is  gone  into  Crippleton  to  consult  Hr. 
Williamson  about  the  matter  in  hand.'' 

I  promised  to  deliver  the  message,  and  he  left  me.  1 
turned  wearily  to  the  books  —  "Cicero,"  "Burke," 
"  Whately."  1  gaied  a[ian  them  with  terror,  and  letting 
my  head  fall  on  the  table,  I  burst  into  tears. 

A  woman  who  Cries  in  the  drawing-room  should  always 
do  it  judiciously ;  that  is  to  say,  with  her  hair  (if  real) 
down,  and  taking  care  to  leave  off  before  her  eyes  and  nose 
are  red ;  for  she  csn  never  foresee  who  may  lurprise  her.  I 
fiilfilled  both  these  conditions,  and  the  Mr.  Treyhens  came 
just  in  time  to  see  me  at  my  best 

There  was  a  momentary  confusion  on  both  sides,  and  . 
then  Charles  Treyhen  advanced  with  eager  solicitude. 
He  was  so  sorry,  so  very  sorrv  —  ot  course  it  was  aunt 
Dunk ;  but  could  he  do  nothing  I  His  sympathy  made  my 
tears  flow  faster  ;  but  collecting  myself,  I  pointed  to  the 
books. 

"  '  Cicero  I '  '  Bnrke  1  '  You  do  not  mean  that  she  is 
going  on  with  that  nonsense  V  Henry,  can  you  believe  it  ? 
Miss  Pellam,  let  me  introduce  my  brother."  And  he 
repeated  what  had  passed  in  the  morning. 

Henry  laughed  aloud. 

"  It  is  impossible.  Even  aunt  Uunk  could  not  be  so 
mad.  The  thing  could  not  be  done.  By  the  bye,  where  is 
my  aunt,  Mis*  Pellam  ?  " 

I  faithfully  delivered  my  message.  The  brothers  looked 
at  one  another,  and  all  laughter  died  out  from  the  face  rf 
the  elder,  while  Charles  paced  the  room  in  an  excitement 
of  which  I  should  not  have  thought  him  capable. 

"  IJolC  that  I  was  I  1  should  have  known  her  better. 
She  took  me  by  surprise,  or  I  should  not  have  been  foot 
enoagh  to  oppose  her.  Had  I  but  agreed,  she  would  have 
dropped  it  at  once.  And  I  actual^  saggested  the  idea. 
Never,  never  shall  I  foraive  myself." 

"  But.  Mr.  Treyhen,  do  you  really  think  she  means  it  7  " 
said  I,  trembling. 

"  Of  course  ^e  does.  Aunt  Dunk  always  means  it,  and 
does  it  too.  She  always  has  some  crotchet  in  her  head. 
The  lost  was  what  she  was  pleased  to  term  '  physical  edu- 
cation.' That  I  imagine  died  last  night,  as  I  find  she  hoa 
not  hod  any  of  the  girls  up  to^lay.  That,  too,  was  my 
dtring,  and  she  is  consequently  ready  for  anything,  and 
especially  anything  likely  to  annoy  me.  iihe  is  only  to  be 
oonqnered 'by  ridicule ;  she  cannot  oppose  iti  and  if  she 
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emn  be  mwle  to  feel  ihM,  the  hobby  of  the  moiueot  places 
faur  In  B  ridiculouB  light,  the  ^nerall}'  drops  it." 

"  Then  we  may  hope ;  for  the  preaent  plan  la  of  all  imag- 
inable onei  iQott  open  to  ridicule." 

"  She  will  caII  it  d arrow-minded  opposition,  and  glory  in 
,  peraevering." 

I  inquired  who  wsa  this  Mr.  WilliamioD,  whose  name 
evidently  gave  a  more  Berioui  aspect  to  the  affair,  and  I 
heard  that  ha  was  one  of  the  few  who  possetsed  any  influ- 
enoe  with  my  aant;  a  man  of  Tul^ar  mind  and  manoere, 
bultllag  vei?  advanced  opioionB ;  a  lecturer,  an  atheist,  and 
a  firm  npholder  of  woman's  rights. 

"  Especially  that  of  conferring  hare-shooting  upon  man. 
I  deulare  I  hate  WoniaD.  I  beg  yoar  pardon.  Miss  Fellam, 
I  didn't  mean  yon,"  said  Henry. 

"  I  bite  her  too,  Mr.  Treyhen.  Aunt  Dunk  is  enough  to 
make  one  detest  the  very  name,  especially  when  it  is  dig- 
nified with  a  capital  W,  which  I  know  it  always  is  in  her 

.  We  tried  Co  invent  some  plan  of  oppotitioD,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  both  brothers  pronounced  it  hopeless.  They 
■grued  that  it  would  be  best  W  let  things  take  their  course, 
and  it  was  possible  that  the  fancy,  if  unopposed,  might 
pass  away. 

"  After  all,  if  she  only  makes  you  read  and  recite  to  her, 
it  will  be  no  more  tiian  a  bore,  and  I  don't  see  what  more 


But  aunt  Dunk  was  capable  of  a  great  deal  more,  and. 
she  lost  no  time  in  proving  it.  She  returned  before  her 
nephews  wei'e  gone,  and  she  returned  triumphant. 

"  Here  I  am,  Jane  I  The  very  thinjt  has  turned  up. 
How  do  you  do,  boys?  Mr.  Williamsoa  is  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  this  day  month —  a  lecture  on  '  Woman's  Rights' 
—  and  the  leading  people  in  the  town  want  him  to  get  a 

lady    to  speak.    Lady  A 'i  n>eaking  at has  put 

them  ap  to  it  Oh,  she's  a  blessed  woman  1  To  tbink  of  a 
woman  like  that  having  no  right  to  a  seat  in  parliament, 
when  a  young  hop-o'-my-thumb  like  you,  Henry,  might  get 
in  lo-uorrow  if  you  liked  I  The  world's  all  topsy-turvy, 
Well,  Jane  is  to  speak  this  day  month  at  CrippleUin  town 
hall.  There's  a  fine  beginning,  Jane  I  You'll  have  to 
work  hard  though,  I  promise  you." 

"  Miss  Pellam  to  speak  I  Aunt  Dunk,  are  you  mad  ? 
You  have  not  really  entered  into  any  such  engagement?  " 
exclaimed  Cbarlei,  etartiuK  up  in  great  excitement  as  I 
hid  my  face  in  my  hands  with  a  moan  of  real  terror. 

"  But  1  have ;  and  what's  more,  I  mean  to  carry  it  oat." 

"  Impossible',  it  can  never  be.     You  do  not  consider"  — 

"I   consider   enough   to   know  that   it's 


"  No  business  of  n 


t  tjTanov,  opprei 
.  his  brother  signt 


le  I     It  is  the  business  of  every  n 


d  to  him  to  be  silent,  and  the  dis- 
pitt«  continued  with  vehemence,  while  I  sat  and  trembled 
in  utter  misery. 

''  Is  Charles  possessed  t  "  wlii-ipered  Henry  to  me.  "  He 
can  generally  turn  her  round  his  finger,  and  he  is  making 
matters  worse  every  minute.  We  shall  find  vou  spouting 
on  the  dining-room  table  next  time  we  call,  Miss  Fellam." 

"  If  she  does  you  shan't  hear  her,"  interrupted  aunt 
Dunk.  "  I've  seen  your  ligni  and  winks  and  nods  at 
Charles.  D'ye  think  I'm  blind,  eh  V  There,  go  away,  boUi 
of  you." 

Henry  vanished,  looking  half  the  size  be  had  appeared 
on  entering  the  hoose.  CBarlet  walked  off  in  high  anger, 
leaving  aunt  Dunk  in  tbe  best  of  tempers.  Nothing  pleased 
ber  io  much  as  a  pitched  battle.  Her  last  word  was 
"  Humph  I "  and  it  was  uttered  with  a  short  laugh  of  min- 
gled scorn  and  triumph  a*  she  stood  and  watdied  him  take 

From  tbat  day  my  tate  was  decided.  I  had  to  study 
the  books  before  named,  with  others  which  came  from  Lon- 
don. I  was  also  required  to  learn  and  recite  a  great  deal 
by  heart;  and  Mr.  Williamson  himself  brought  Uie  speech 
which  I  was  expwisd  to  deliver.  I  went  through  it  all  in 
dogged  despair,  hardly  believing  in  t^  possibOity  of  the 
threatened  trial.     And  yet  ever  before  my  eyes  floated  the 
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awful  vision  of  a  vast  ro(Kn,aglare  of  light,  a  Be 
faces,  all  watching,  waiting,  Uslening  lor  me,  ■ 
to  speak.  Occasionally  I  had  wild  fits  of  cryiiw.  but  uj 
tiaual  state  was  one  of  incredulous  despair.  Mr.^VilUini- 
son's  visits  were  what  I  most  loathed.  His  gvneral  upiar 
ance  was  repulsive;  his  hair  long  and  untidy,  and  hiiliudi 
so  guiltless  of  soap,  that  I  recoiled  with  horror  nheii  nut 
Dunk  desired  him  tu  place  me  in  a  proper  UlitDdefa 
speaking.  I  had  to  stand  on  an  ottoman  and  decliiB 
before  um  and  aunt  Dunk,  while  they  criticised  ^lype^ 
formance.  My  one  bope  w^x  that  he  would  proaonncc  at 
utterly  incompetent,  and  to  this  day  I  believe  that  he  would 
have  done  so,  but  for  aunt  Dunk's  determinalioa  isd  ha 
hare-shooting.  One  dreadful  evening  she  actually  intbiid 
upon  having  in  the  servant^,  while  I  stood  upon  a  ndc- 
board  and  recil«d  my  speech.  Cramptoa  strove  td  ts- 
courage  me  by  bowing  repeatedly  and  very  low  whoKier 
I  looked  at  him,  while  Crow  wept  behind  her  pockethin)- 
kerchief.     I  survived  the  ordeal. 

Meantime  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  brothers  ;  for  thu^ 
Henry's  dread  of  aunt  Dunk  always  caused  him  to  tmN 
her,  and  though,  as  the  her  eit'  informed  me,  my  uglv  6n 
had  cured  Charles  of  the  trick  of  dropping  in  at  all  bom 
I  met  them  constantly  in  my  walks.  It  was  my  oae  plw- 
ure.  Henry  adopted  me  at  once  as  sister  and  trimd, 
showed  me  the  photograph  of  the  girl  he  wa«  to  tunr, 
and  ere  long  confided  to  me  his  troubles  about  his  bnlbir, 
who,  from  heiog  tbe  beat  com]>anion  in  the  world,  W 
grown  silent  and  morose,  and  was  always  mnning  up  to 
London  for  the  night.     It  was  ti  ....<. 


not  the  same  Charles  who  had  excited  my  eniyos 
ir  arrival  at  Dunk  Marsh.     Hewooldwilk 
with  us  for  an  hour  ai 


the  night  of  my  arrival  e. 

with  us  for  an  hour  at  a  time  without  speaking ;  and  wbei 
tbe  subject  tnraed  on  Mr.  Williamson  and  my  traiusft 
he  invariably  quitted  lis  abruptly.  "He  is  awfully  wit- 
ried  about  you,  Miu  Pellam.  He  thinks  it  is  all  his  bolt,'' 
said  Henry,  I  was  of  tbe  same  opinion  \  and  moreover,! 
feared  that  be  was  increasing  the  evil.  Though  hit  denl- 
tory  calls  had  ceased,  "  Mr.  Charles  wishes  to  see  jn, 
ma  am,"  was  a  message  to  which  my  aunt  was  called  upas 
to  respond  more  than  once ;  and  after  these  private  conM- 
ences  there  was  a  sensible  increase  of  energy  on  herpsn 
with  regard  lo  my  speech ;  from  which  I  inferred  thitl« 
was  still  trying  to  persuade  her  to  give  up  the  idea.  I 
widied  he  would  talk  to  me  about  it,  and  not  to  her.  Bat 
with  me  ho  never  alluded  to  it,  though  his  manner  wu 
almost  deprecating.  This  silence  heightened  the  intcit' 
of  our  intercourse,  and  my  beaH  beat  fast  on  thedayiwliB 
I  saw  his  tall  dark  figure  advancing  under  the  shado'c' 
the  fii^trees  in  the  wood-walk  ;  faater  than  it  beat  "bti 
Henry's  form  met  my  eye  instead. 

It  was  within  three  or  four  days  of  the  meeting.  kaA 
Dunk  was  gone  to  Crippleton,  and  I  was  walking  m  ud 
down  the  wood-walk  .with  my  hated  speech  in  my  assd, 
when  Charles  Treyhen  stood  before  me.  He  had  bees 
away,  and  we  had  not  met  for  some  days. 

"Miss  Pellam,"  said  he,  with  such  a  smile  on  hisliee* 
I  had  never  seen  before,  "  it  is  all  right ;  I  have  good  aen 
for  you.     You  will  not  have   to  speak.    It  is   all  at  n 

The  relief  was  so  intense  that  I  burst  into  tears. 

"  Am  I  fated  to  annoy  you  7  "  said  ho  sadly. 

"  Annoy  roe  I  I  am  only  too  happy,  too  gratefhl.  M 
aunt  Dunk  ?  " 

"  Aunt  Dunk  must  not  know.  1  was  resolved  yon  ibMld 
never  be  subjected  to  such  an  insult.  I  have  amii 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  some  one  to  take  your  place,  »|' 
I  have  secured  the  services  of  a  lady  accustomed  to  f^ 
speaking.  But  aunt  Dunk  must  not  be  told;  she  mold 
only  be  the  more  resolved  to  persevere.     Up  to  tha  h< 

Ku  must  submit.  Only  on  the  very  day,  about  an  boa 
fore  yon  ou^ht  to  be  setting  out,  a  messenger  ftoia  Ur. 
Williamson  will  announce  the  arrival  of  this  lady,  and  hiT 
intention  of  speaking.  Even  if  aunt  Dunk  persisti  » 
coming  on,  1  shall  be  there.  Hiss  Pellam,  and  J  give  yo«a; 
word  Uiat  yon  shall  not  be  so  much  as  aaked  to  pot  ^ 
foot  upon  uie  platform." 
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I  could  not  th&nk  him  ;  I  had  no  voice.  Bnl  I  held  oat 
my  hsod  with  brimming  eyea,  and  he  did  not  give  it  back 
o  me  at  once.  For  a  moment  there  wm  silence,  and  then 
M  vat  on  tbe  point  of  speaking  again,  when  "Jane,  Janel 
(here  are  you?"  retonnded  ihrough  the  air  in  aunt 
Dunk's  harsheit  tones.  I  Sed,  and  Charles  Treyhen  van- 
■hed  u  anddenl}'  a*  he  liad  appeared. 

I  mw  him  no  mora  before  the  eTentful  day,  but  my 
peech  often  faded  from  my  mind  as  I  sat  masine  OTcr  that 
aat  interrisw  in  the  wood-walk,  feeling  again  the  grasp  of 
lis  hand,  and  wondering  what  he  was  about  to  say  when 
loot  Dunk  intermpted  us. 

The  day  came,  la  spiu  of  his  assurance,  it  was  impos- 
ible  not  to  leei  nerrons,  as  the  hourfi  draped  their  weary 
•ngth  along.  If  I  could  but  see  him  for  one  moment,  to 
Mar  again  that  solemn  promise  of  protection  I  But  it 
aiaed  steadily  all  day,  and  aaat  l>auk  would  not  hear  of 
ay  Roing  oat.  We  were  l«  din^t  five  and  start  at  six, 
DT  the  lecture  was  to  commence  at  seven.  How  eagerly 
'.  watched  the  door  all  dinner-time,  as  I  vainly  attempted 
o  iwsllow  a  morsel  1  Crampton  was  constantly  coming  in 
md  out  with  the  same  expression  of  stolid  indifference  on 
lit  face.  Tliere  was  no  note,  no  mtsBase.  Could  he  fail 
M  at  the  last  ?  I  grew  giddy  at  the  uiougbt ;  but  I  re- 
atled  his  ea^er  words,  his  manner,  and  my  doubts  were 
oiled.  Only  lulled  ;  for  when  we  went  into  the  drawing- 
Dom  it  wanted  but  ten  minutes  of  six,  and  still  there  was 
lo  letter.  How  I  longed  to  arrest  the  course  of  those 
dtiless  hands  advancing  so  rapidly  towards  the  fatal  hour  I 
.  would  have  walkeil  about  the  room  to  quiet  my  impatieoce, 
int  my  limbs  seemed  weighted  with  lead,  and  I  could  only 
It  and  shiver,  and  watch  aunt  Dunk  at  her  merciless 
lEtting,  until  loased  by  the  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels 
IB  the  gravel.  "  He  has  forgotten  me,"  said  Reuon ;  but 
ny  heart  answered,  "  Impossible."  An  I  followed  annt 
!}ank  to  the  carriage.  Crow  touched  my  shoulder. 

"  Here,  my  dear ;  a  bit  of  a  note," 

It  was  my  first  letter  from  Charles  Treyhen. 

"Do  not  be  frightunetl,     Miu  C is  detained  at dll 

he  lui  train.  I  am  ofTto  meei  her.  W.:  shall  be  in  limej  but 
'Jail  at  much  as  you  cni|." 

**  Delay  1"  /  to  delay  aunt  Dunk  1  How  could  it  he 
lone  ?  Ilingered  in  the  ball ;  I  dropped  mv  glove ;  but  aunt 
!)Dnk  called  angrily,  and  sick  at  heart,  cold  and  trembling, 

rushed  to  join  her.  That  drive  I  Shall  I  ever  forget  it'7 
inrely  aunt  Dunk  must  have  heard  tbe  beating  of  my 
tearti  1  looked  at  the  people  going  tiome  from  their 
rork,  and  I  envied  them,  wondering  vaguely  if  (hey  wonld 
escue  me  it'  I  called  to  them,  i  looked  at  aunt  Dunk's 
«niely  face,  and  I  wondered  how  it  would  look  if  [  died 
it  her  feet.  And  then  I  went  oiT  into  wondering  still 
owe  vognely  why  she  left  that  bit  of  gray  hair  above  her 
'lack  front,  and  in  my  mind  1  kept  on  trying  to  close  tbe 
pace,  until  we  drove  into  Crippleton.  It  all  seemed 
inreal ;  and  when  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  town  hall, 

lelt  that  it  was  all  happening  to  somebody  else  and  not 

I  stumbled  up  the  narrow  staircase  after  annt  Dunk, 
ind  into  the  small  retiring-room  set  apart  for  performers, 
ifr.  <ffillismeon  was  wailing  for  us.  We  were  late,  and 
he  audience  was  impatient ;  we  could  plainly  hear  them 
hnmjHng  and  hissing.  He  only  stopped  lo  show  ui  where 
o  stand  so  as  to  hear  the  fbw  words  he  had  to  utter  before 

mode  my  appearance,  and  then  he  went  on.  Withont 
e^ording  aunt  Dunk's  commands,  J  dragged  myself  to  a 
nndow,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  street.  It  was  my 
sst  hope.  A  clergyman  walked  past.  I  tried  to  open  the 
rindow,  to  scream  to  him  for  help,  but  I  hod  no  voice, 
knnt  Dunk  dragged  me  back. 

"  Child,  chilli,  they  are  watting  for  yon.  Hark  I  they 
*»  applauding." 

The  horrid  sound  fell  on  my  ears.  I  dropped  on  my 
Lnces.  I  clasped  her  arm,  I  implored  her  pity.  My  voice 
*me  back,  but  it  was  hoarne  and  grating.  Annt  Dank 
Mked  alarmi'd.  Even  her  florid  cheeks  grew  a  shade 
«ler  a*  Hr.  Wiiliamaon  ai^ieared. 


"Quick,  quick!  is  »be  ready?     The  andienM  ia  iB- 

"  Jane,  I  insist.     Don't  be  a  fool." 

Then  hope  died.  I  knew  he  had  fbrgotten  me.  With  a 
sudden  calmness,  which  surprised  myself  as  much  as  my 
tormentors,  I  rose,  walking  steadily  forward  as  if  in  a. 
dream.  I  was  through  die  doorway  and  on  the  platform 
before  Mr.  Williamson  could  overtake  me.  The  dreaded 
moment  had  arrived.  The  glare  of  light  surrounded  me ; 
the  Fea  of  upturned  faces  was  before  me,  all  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  me  ;  there  was  a  burst  of  welcome,  and  then  a 
sudden  hush.  They  were  waiting  for  me  to  speak ;  wait- 
ing for  the  speech  which  the  fir-trees  in  the  wood-walk 
and  the  poplars  in  the  water-meadows  had  beard  so  often ; 
and  my  mind  was  a  blank  save  for  the  one  thought,  the 
one  recollection  —  Charles  Treyhen  had  forgotten  me. 
Mr.  Williamson  seized  my  hand  to  lead  me  to  the  front; 
with  a  rapid  fiesr.ure  I  snatched  it  away,  and  turning  sud- 
denly, caught  sight  of  Charles  Treyhen  himself,  as,  with  a 
face  of  aeony,  be  fought  his  way  towards  me  through  the  . 
crowd.  For  one  second  1  stood  motionless;  then  dartinic 
forward  with  a  scream  whidi  echoed  through  tbe  room,  1 
fell  forward  into  ids  arms,  as  he  spraog  upon  the  platform 
just  in  time  to  catch  me. 

"  My  darling,  my  poor  dorlingl  " 

It  was  whispered  id  my  ear,  and  then  I  heard  no  more 
—  I  was  unconscious.  I  was  afterwards  told,  that  aunt 
Dunk  herself  supplied  my  place  in  an  impromptu  speech  of 
great  originality  and  energy,  and  that  the  roars  of  laughter 
and  applause  which  she  called  forth  did  not  please  her 
half  as  much  as  the  hisses  eliciti'd  by  the  discovery  that 
she  had  forced  me  to  appear  against  my  will. 
CTo  b*  soathuiid.) 


MY  FlttST  RAJAH. 
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Bbowra, .^ee.  21th,  1S6~. 

I'vK  got  an  adventure  to  tell  you  at  lost,  and  one  worth 
telling  too.  You  remember  how  I  used  to  be  always  want- 
ing to  see  a  real  Indian  Kajab  ?  Well,  I've  seen  one  at 
last,  the  genuine  article  and  no  mistake,  with  full  accompa- 
niments of  grand  palace,  numberless  retinue,  jewelled  sa- 
bre, flowing  robes,  and  what  not.  I  was  Boing  to  have  told 
you  about  our  Christmas  dinner  the  day  before  yesterday, 
when  we  made  stews  and  carries  lio  duty  for  the  roast  beef 
of  old  England,  backed  by  a  horrible  attempt  at  a  plam 
pudding  on  the  port  of  my  servant ;  and  then,  having 
pushed  round  a  bowl  of  pnnch  to  "  our  absent  friends,"  sat 
up  talking  over  old  times  at  home  till  eleven  o'clock,  when 
we  all  turned  in.  fiut  that  must  come  after;  place  tm  Rajah 
to  begin  with. 

I  was.a  good  while  hunting  for  the  said  Rajah,  though, 
before  I  Ibund  him ;  and  he  was  very  much  needed  to  keep 


up  my  faith  in  India.     My  ideas 'of  it  (like  those  of  griffii 
general)  had  been  modelled  rather  too  much  upoi 


the 


procession  in  "  Bluebeard."  I  expected  to  meet  with  daz- 
zling sunshine,  splendid  palaces,  magnificent  forests  swarm- 
ing with  tigers,  and  gorgeous  processions  (containing  any 
amount  of  elephants)  passing  about  the  streets  all  day  long ; 
instead  of  which,  when  I  first  landed  at  Bombay,  I  found 
a  flat  country,  a  tremendous  allowance  of  dust,  and  the 
evenings  rather  chilly  than  otherwise  (I  had  forgotten  that, 
even  in  India,  tbe  sun  does  not  usu^ly  shine  at  night). 
And  when  we  started  to  go  up.country,  matters  were  not 
much  improved.  As  Sergeant  H'Pherson  said  to  me  one 
dav,  when  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  India  by  this  time, 
''  The  more  said,  the  less  the  better  I  "  Our  travelling  was 
done  by  bullock-cart,  a  mode  of  conveyance  whereof  any 
one  who  has  not  tried  it  may  form  a  imtty  good  idea  by 
heading  himself  up  in  a  cask,  and  rolling  down-hill,  the 
general  effect  being  that  of  having  alt  your  joints  nearly 
dislocated.  The  first  stage  —  from  Bombay  to  Wassind  — 
we  luckily  did  by  train  ;  but  afler  that  it  was  all  bullock- 
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cart  together,  8t«rtiag  U  five  in  the  evening,  and  uauallf 
);ettinz  in  about  ten  next  morning,  though  Mme  of  the  long 
Htagea  Kept  tu  on  the  road  tor  twentj'-four  hours  at  a  stretch. 
I  kept  a  journal  at  Rrst,  but  left  it  off  atler  a  time,  as  it 
struck  me  there  was  a  slight  sameness  about  lome  oT  the 
details.     It  ran  aa  tbilowe :  — 

"Hov.  13:  Wassindto  Talagaum.  Jolted  to  bits  in  a 
bullock-cart. 

•'Nov.  19:  Talagaum  to  Pimpalgaum.  Jolted  to  bits  in 
a  bullock-cart. 

"  Noe.  20  :  Pimpalganm  to  Malagaam.  Jolted  to  bits 
in  n  bullock-cart. 

"  A'uo.  2i :  Malagaum  to  Doolia.  Jolted  to  bits  in  a 
bullock-cart." 

And  10  on  for  a  tbrtnight,  after  which  (as  the  paymaster 
remarked  on  reading  it)  it  became  somewhat  monotonous. 

It  was  at  Sindmab  (which  jou  needn't  look  for  on  the 
map,  because  it  isn't  there)  ihat  1  first  came  upon  the 
(races  of  anything  approaching  to  a  Rajah.  We  had 
halted  there  for  a  day,  after  the  usual  jolting  to  bits  in  a 
bullouk-cart,  and  the  first  news  we  beard  was,  that  a  big 
fort  about  half  a  mile  from  onr  bivouac  was  the  Kajah's 
palace,  and  that  he  was  there  now.  It  was  at  once  pro- 
posed, and  carried  non.  con.,  that  we  should  pay  the  old 
Hwell  a  visit;  so  we  ri^ed  ourselves  out  in  full  uniform 
(swords  and  all),  and  away  we  went  to  pay  our  respects. 

"  It's  likely  the  old  gintleman  will  give  u>  some  cham- 
pagne, anny-how,"  said  Brady,  a  huge,  red-haired  lad  from 
ripperary,  whose  idea  of  eiuthly  felicity  seemed  to  be  a 
champagne  supper. 

"  Or  Bome  tiger-shooting,"  added  Parker,  a  little,  fresh- 
colored,  jolly-looking  fellow,  who  was  mad  on  sporting,  and 
woke  us  up  every  night  by  cracking  at  the  jackals  with  hie 
revolver.  "  I've  heard  that  the  first  thing  these  fellows  do 
\i  Ui  Stick  you  on  an  elephant,  and  give  yon  a  field-day  in 
the  jungle." 

"Don't  expect  too  much,  my  boy,"  put  in  Powell,  who, 
having  been  out  bet'ure,  acted  w*  a  kind  of  Mentor  to  the 
rest.  "  In  the  first  place,  the  tigers  ahput  here  have  been 
nearly  all  killed  off;  and,  in  the  second.  Rajahs  nowadays 
don't  possess  quite  such  an  unlimited  stud  of  elephants  as 
you  seem  Id  imagine." 

The  tort  made  a  very  pretty  picture  as  we  approached 
it,  what  with  the  low  white  wall  (which  was  at  least  half 
a  mile  round),  and  the  deep  archway,  and  the  big  dome  of 
the  mosque  inside,  and  the  trees  about  the  entrance,  and 
the  bright  blue  sky  over  all.  But  Powell  was  right  in  tell- 
bg  us  not  to  expect  too  much,  for  at  the  gate  we  were  met 
by  a  crowd  of  natives  in  long  white  dresses  (like  pillow- 
cases with  the  bottoms  knot^ked  out),  who  seemed  very 
much  astonished  to  see  us,  and  told  uj  that  the  EUjah  had 
gone  lo  live  at  Indore  more  than  three  years  ago  I 

"  Oh  I  by  the  powers !  "  growled  poor  Mick  Brady,  lick- 
ing his  thirsty  lips  in  agonixed  remembrance  of  the  lost 
champagne. 

"  Well,  we  must  just  console  ourselves  with  having  seen 
.the  place  where  he  ougktU)  have  been,"  said  Parker,  with  his 
^olly  laugh.  "  You  remember  that  fellow  who  was  asked 
if  he  had  ever  seen  the  qneen  ?  '  Noa,'  saiil  he,  '  but  I'se 
got  H  cousin  as  once  eum  very  nigh  seein'  the  Dook  o'  Wel- 

bo  we  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it  by  looking  round  the 
inside  of  the  fort,  and  very  well  worth  seeing  it  was. 

But  there  was  a  good  time  coming.  About  an  hour  be- 
fore we  left  Dewas  (another  place  "  to  atlas  and  to  fame 
unknown  ")  in  came  a  train  of  darkeys  in  wonderful  ap- 
parel, with  a  present  of  sugar  from  the  Ksjab,  and  a  request 
that  the  English  sahibs  would  "  honor  his  threshold  by 
passing  over  it." 

"  Come  I "  said  I,  ■*  this  looks  like  the  genuine  article  at 
last  1  vote  we  go  and  pay  our  respects  to  the  old  boy  in 
a  body." 

"  Not  Oi,  bedad  I  "  grumbled  Brady,  in  wboee  memory 
the  champagne  disappointment  was  still  rankling,  "I've 
had  enough  o'  thim  not-at-home  fetleys,  bad  luck  lo  thim." 

"  But  he  must  be  at  home,  you  know,  or  how  could  he 
have  sent  ns  that  sugar  ?  "  argued  I,  persuasively. 
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"  Sugar's  not  a  Rajah  I "  responded  Pailer,  with  m  sir 
of  unanswerable  logic;  "and  I  don't  ore  the  jcke  of  inotlicr 
trarop  under  this  sun  for  nothing." 

In  fine,  there  were  no  volunteer*  to  be  had.  anil  I  fewd 
myself  the  soul  representative  of  her  Majesty'e  service  it 
the  court  of  the  Sajah.  However,  I  wasn't  pA-og  to  pit 
into  full  uniform  for  nothing,  bo  I  banded  myself  over  (olfal 
Bajah's  niggers  (who  were  all  waiUng  ontiide)  and  vnj 
we  went  in  grand  style.  You  should  just  bave  nca  nj 
"  progre.is  "  through  the  town  —  the  darkies  whiekiol 
right  and  IcfV  at  everybody  they  met,  and  screechioE  oat, 
"  Makf  way  for  the  English  sahib!"  —  the  peoplt  ill 
jumping  out  of  the  road  tike  frogs,  and  salaaiUBg  pv- 
foundly  —  and  I  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  inwardly  U^dilog 
fit  to  kill  myself,  though  I  took  care  to  look  as  majestic  a 

So  we  came  up  to  the  gate  of  the  palace  ~  and  ■nnenifr 
cent  old  place  it  was  —  J^  the  thing  for  thoM  Aeadesf 
fellows  WHO  arc  always  painiing  Flemish  catbednls  lad 
what  not.  Over  the  gate  there  were  ten  wUle  f«ui^ 
beautifully  carved,  with  iheir  wings  outspread  as  if  jtit 
about  to  fly ;  and  just  below  them  the  great  roond  ink 
rose  up  in  one  great  sweep,  with  its  background  of  Soafi^ 
sbadow,which  looke<l  delighlfully  cool  and  pleaatal  t(t« 
the  blistering  sunshine  outside- 

We  went  up  ever  so  many  BtAirs,  till  at  last  we  came  is 
a  magnificent  drawing-room  (furnished  quite  in  the  Erno- 
pean  style),  at  the  door  of  which  every  miui  Jack  of  tcy  nt- 
inue  pulled  up  short  and  kicked  his  shoes  off.  1  heatitnl 
for  a  moment  whether  1  should  follow  the  fashion  by  •ICtiK 
down  and  hauling  ofTmy  Wellingtons,  but  finally  coodoiM 
that  1  wouldn't,  and  marched  boldly  in.  Pasnng  thm^ 
the  drawing-room,  we  came  to  a  smaller  room  on  the  othv 
ude,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  were  three  chairs,  plsMd 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  thus .-.  1  sat  down  upon  oiu  d 
them  (watched  at  a  rexpectful  distance  by  a  perfMt  sn^ 
of  attendants)  and  awaited  the  Rajah. 

In  a  few  mmutes  every  one  in  the  room  suddenly  ro« 
up,  and  began  mnmbling  something  which  I  could  M 
catch. 

This  was  their  way  of  saluting  the  Rajah,  who  estcnd 
the  room  at  tbnt  moment.  He  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  «M 
man,  dressed  in  gorgeous  native  costume,  which  was  a  gtol 
treat  to  my  artistic  eye  —  more  especially  as  Powell  liM 
told  me  that  the  native  princes  nowadays  mostly  go  is  i* 
drees-coats  and  paten t-lealher  boots.  '  The  only  fiwHl 
could  find  with  the  old  gentleman's  appearance  lay  is  ■> 
teeth,  which  were  black  as  coal  from  chewing  betel,  isj 
the  contraxt  of  the  black  teeth  and  the  long  white  bend 
had  rather  a  griiely  effect- 
He  shook  hands  with  me  on  entering,  and  we  bowed  B 
each  other  most  politely,  he  baring  bis  shoea  off,  and  I  n} 
cap.  We  exchanged  a  very  amiable  smile,  after  which  th 
Rajah  sat  down  and,  signing  to  me  to  do  tbe  same,  si 
dressed  me  in  Hindee. 

"Hindee  ne  mallum"  (I  don't  understand  Hindee).  ■•- 
swcred  I,  rather  taken  aback  at  finding  myaelf  "  bfo^ 
up  all  standing,"  this  way. 

Hereupon  every  one  laughed  (why,  1  can't  imagine),  ssd 
I,  not  to  be  behindhand,  laughed  too ;  so  that  we  all  h*d  i 
jolly  ha-ha  together.  I  fancied  that  I  saw  one  of  the  nM 
telling  the  Rajah  1  was  a  humbeg,  as  I  had.  been  sprakiif 
Hmdee  on  tbe  way  (which  was  so  far  true,  that  I  had  lua 
the  five  words  I  knew  go  as  far  as  possible).  This  mirit 
be  only  my  fancy,  bat  I  looked  veiy  ferociously  at  bio  » 
a  minute  or  so,  in  case  my  suspicions  should  be  carrW- 
after  which  we  all  sat  in  solemn  silence,  I  thinking  that  tt* 
Rajah  had  sent  for  an  interpreter.  Inatead.of  the  inleiifj 
ter,  however,  there  appeared  a  tall,  gray-beuded,  digniW- 
looking  old  fellow,  with  a  bundle  of  gieen  leaves  a  l* 
hand,  followed  by  another  native  wiUi  two  little  til^ 
bottles,  in  one  of  which  stood  a  small  spoon. 

The  two  marched  up  to  where  I  sat,  and  offered  me  ik 
said  leaves  and  bottles  in  due  form.  J,  for  my  par^  *^ 
rather  puzzled  what  to  do  with  them,  but  at  length  settled  > 
my  own  mind  that  the  leaves  must  be  a  kind  of  Iettoee,«lii(^ 
I  proposed  teasoning  with  the  pepper  and  vinqpv  thtl  1 
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mppcwed  to  be  in  the  bUvbt  venelB,  nod  entinf;  with  the 
letp  of  the  spoon.  This  mode  or  proceeding  created  & 
[Knt  sensation  among;  the  Rajah's  attendants ;  and  I,  sus- 
wuting  that  I  must  be  patting  my  foot  in  It,  handed  over 
ha  lesvci  to  onu  of  the  men  behind  me.  The  Rajah  then 
ncned  to  me  to  hold  out  my  hand,  which  (having  had 
rientj  of  practice  in  that  way  at  school)  I  flatter  myself  I 
lid  gracefully  enough ;  whereupon  lie  poured  some  rone- 
rater  on  it  firim  the  supposed  vinegar-cruet,  and  added  a 
ipoonful  of  brown  liquid  (which  turned  out  to  be  essence 
II  saiidal-wood)  from  th"  seeming  pepper-box. 

J  thought  how  you  would  all  have  enjoyed  seeing  me  sitting 
here  with  rhe  two  bottles  in  front  of  me.  However,  I  kept 
ay  countenance,  for  fear  of  oSendiog  the  old  )[eutlemnn ; 
Nit  the  expected  interpreter  never  appeared,  and  after  we 
lad  sat  some  time  iu  profound  silence,  the  master  of  the 
vrcmoRics  politely  intimated  to  me  that  I  had  better  go,  a 
lovel  Ibnu  of  etiquette  which  mtAt  he  advantazeously  in- 
roducL-d  into  London  society  when  a  fellow  makes  too  long 
1  morning  call. 

So  I  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  Rajah,  and  his 
crvants  escorted  me  back  to  our  quarters,  taking  the  mys- 
erious  leaves  (which  turned  out  to  be  betel)  along  with 
hem  These  —  not  caring  to  blacken  my  teeth  by  muncb- 
n:  them  —  I  bestowed  on  Parker's  native  servant,  who 
ujoyed  them  mightily;  and  so  ended  my  Rajah  adventure. 
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Wk  ore  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  a  probability  that  the 
ihief  humorist  and  poet  of  the  Far  West  is  likelv  soon  to 
nme  among  us  for  a  long  stay.  We  have  read  nis  works 
rith  a  feeling  that  a  new  type  of  man  and  a  new  phase  of 
bougbt  have  received  their  literary  expression  through 
*x.  Brat  Harte.  This  Far- Western  type  seems  to  he  in 
be  main  the  result  of  three  grand  causes  :  namely,  the 
Dixtare  of  the  blood  of  many  races ;  the  occupation  of 
be  whole  people  in  the  wild  pursuits  of  hunting  and  min- 
Dg',  great  distance  firom.the  seats  of  an  older  civilization. 
rte  second  of  these  is,  we  believe,  the  chief  of  the  causes 
rhich  have  operated  to  moke  Far- Western  humor  what  it 
s.  Everywhere  in  the  world  we  know  that  it  has  become 
iroverbial  thst  between  two  sportsmen  there  can  be  no 
listiDctions  of  rank.  Nothing  effaces  caste  marks  so  thor- 
inghly.  Notliing  unites  hearts  so  closely  as  sharing  the 
langers  and  the  triumphs  of  wild  sport.  \Vho  does  not 
inow  the  hunter's  perfect  freedom  from  conventionality, 
lis  liberty  of  action,  habit  of  sayinz  what  he  means,  and 
n  strong  phrases,  seasoned  even  witi  a  dash  of  profanity 
lometitoes  ?  From  the  miner  we  obtain  general  honesty, 
iHigh  practical  intelligence,  lndi;pendence  and  strength  of 
Bind,  freshness  of  thought,  freedom  from  prejudice  carried 
o  the  extreme  of  horror  of  tradition. 

In  bis  democratic  freedom,  every  Western  man  feels 
lunsctf  called  upon  to  coin  words,  phrases,  oaths  ;  if  they 
ake  with  his  neighbors  they  soon  spread.  There  is  no 
ilfectation  of  oae  language  tor  daily  life  and  another  for 
eading  articles ;  a  word  that  is  good  enough  to  use  in  one 
■unily  is  good  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  the  families  of  the 
■■rth,  say  the  Wpstern  men.  Biill  the  boundlessness  of 
^be  prairies,  the  sublimity  of  the  Sierra  Hodre,  the  win- 
ling  sweetness  of  the  Pacific  shores,  have  yet  to  make 
ihcmselves  sufficiently  felt  in  American  literature.  Amer- 
can  paintiog  has  "  gone  out  West,"  and  become  in  part 
American  —  not  so  her  literature.  Messrs.  Bayard  Taylor 
lod  Stnrr  King,  both  travellers,  are  perhaps  exceptions; 
mt  the  Boston  men  live  in  Boston  or  in  Cambridge,  or  at 
ike  furthest  on  the  seaboard,  or  in  the  White  Hills  of  New 
Hampshire.  We  have  yet  to  see  an  Emerson  in  Kansas, 
»  a  Longfellow  in  the  Sonoma  Valley. 

To  this  view.  Western  humoristic  poetry  forms  the  sole 
ixeeption,  and  of  it,  Mr.  Bret  Horte  is  the  chief  professor. 
'  The  Heathen  Chinee "  stands  by  itself,  and  is  unlike 
utyihing  else  American ;  and  some  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's 
niniog  bits  are  thoroughly  new  in  manner..    On  the  other 


hand,  his  sensation  novels,  good  as  tbey  are,  ore  not  Far- 
Western,  but  merely  Amencan.i  We  are  inclined  to  think 
American  humor  the  most  genuine  in  the  world.  Its  chief 
characteristic  is  undmibtedly  tremendous  power  in  exB^ 

K ration  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  innocent  sir  of  tmtti. 
an  instance  of  this  inimitable  exaggeration,  nothing 
can  be  Iwtter  than  the  war  story  which  tells  how  a  show- 
man, from  his  constant  travelling  about,  hod  his  name 
enrolled  in  thousands  of  places,  and  was  actually  drafVed 
in  BO  many  hundred  spots,  that  he  formed  himself  into  a 
brigade,  held  a  brigade  meeting,  and  elected  himself  brig- 
adier-general by  afclamation.  Take,  too,  the  story  of  the 
steamer  on  the  Mississippi  that  sailed  from  Baton  Kouge 
for  New  Orleans,  a  long  way  down  the  river,  and  went  so 
slow  that,  afler  two  days'  steaming,  she  found  herself  ten 
miles  higher  up  the  stream  than  when  she  stnrted  I  This 
species  of  humor  is  not  confined  to  the  West.  It  was  in 
New  England  that  the  fog  was  so  thick,  that  a  man  en- 
gaged in  shingling  a  roof  shini;led  a  hundred  yards  right 
out  on  to  the  fog  befin-e  he  found  his  mistake. 

On  the  other  hand,  underlying  the  love  for  general 
ideas,  and  for  that  exaggeration  of  speech  that  naturally 
follows  it,  there  is  in  Americans  a  deep  stratum  of  shrewd 
common  sense,  that  continually  breaks  out  as  a  check  upon 
bunkum  in  all  its  shapes,  and  has  itself  created  the  ludi- 
crous ideas  onveyed  by  'he  words  bunkum,  spread-eagle- 
ism, and  hifalutin.  America,  it  must  be  remembered, 
changes  so  fast,  that  general  statements  as  to  American 
literature  and  thought,  that  might  have  lieen  true  a  few 
years  since,  are  not  true  now.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  most 
ihoroughW  American  man  that  America  has  shown  to  the 
world.  He  was  the  only  American  statesman  that  America 
has  produced.  Even  Webster  was  English  by  his  side. 
Every thi nit  about  him  —  from  his  dress  to  the  attributes 
of  his  mind,  from   his  appearance  to  his  jokes  and  stories 

—  was  essentially  American  and  of  the  latest  type.  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  have  been  impossible  thirty  years  ago.  But 
Ur.  Bret  Harte's  miners  seem  to  belong  to  a  new  race, 
which  knows  not  even  Lincoln.    They  are  Far-Western, 

—  Lincoln  was  a  Central  valley  American.  The  men  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  seem  all  alike.  Lincoln  and  Parson 
Brownlow  are  two  representative  heads.  The  hollow 
cheek,  sunken  eye,  large  nose,  high  forehead,  square  chin, 
jet  hair,  are  alike  in 'all  the  men  of  Southern  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio,  and  of  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee. These  men  have  not  square  jaws  for  nothing. 
When  Parson  Brownlow  was  asked  if  tie  was  coming  out 
as  a  democrat,  his  answer  was,  "  When  1  join  Democracy, 
the  Pope  of  Rome  will  join  the  Methodist  Church."  That 
there  was  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  Lincoln's  disposition  is 
well  known  \  that  it  is  general  among  Americans  is  a  less 
accepted  tlii^ory,  hut  not  the  less  true.  It  runs  through  all 
their  humor,  and  seems  to  extend  to  California,  for  there 
is  pathos  even  in  Mr.  Bret  Harte'«  jests.  Downrightness, 
melancholy,  and  odd  expression,  all  color  American  huigor, 
and  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  countries.  As  for 
the  odd  expression,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many 
so-called  Americanisms  of  the  newest  type  are  but  old 
Englishisms  come  borne  to  roost  again,  and  no  longer  reo- 
ogniied  by  us.  "  Platform  "  may  M  found  in  Harrington ; 
"Let  him  slide " has  Shakespeare's  seal  upon  it ;  the  New 
England  drawl  and  twang  itself  mav  be  heard  in  central 
Essex,  whence  it  was  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  bore  it 
acmaa  the  seas  to  become  in  time  the  habit  of  more  than 
half  the  English  race,  and  a  laughing-stock  to  its  own 
parents  in  Old  England.  There  is  still  loo  much,  how- 
ever, of  that  vulgarity  which  changes  a  "  madhouse  "  into 
an  "  insane  receptacle,"  and  calls  ttmndling  by  the  taking 
name  of"  financial  irregularity."  As  for  American  down- 
rightness, along  with  it  there  goes  too  much  of  one-sided 
fierceness  into  the  American  character.  No  American,  for 
instance,  out  of  New  York  and  Boston,  ever  seems  to  read 
the  papers  on  both  sides.  He  says  "  he  can't  sit  still  to 
see  his  friends  abused,"  although  he  reads  with  pleasure 
the  personal  attacks  upon  opponents  in  bis  own  ftazutte. 
Jnst  as  elsewhere  there  is  too  much,  so  in  America  there  is 
not  enough  of  sympathy  with  the  physical  weakness  of  any 
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oaase  that  ii  al*o  wauUng  in  moral  itreiigth.  No  American 
waci  able  to  conceive  that  tiuve  were  men  in  England  dnr- 
IDE  the  late  rebellion  who  could  lympathize  with  the  Con- 
feaerateg  merelj  becauie  they  were  few,  apart  from  the 
queation  of  whether  they  were  right.  A  Western  bov, 
talking  to  Buch  a  maa,  demolished  him  at  one  blow  with, 
"  Gueas,  then,  at  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  you'd  lake 
aide  with  the  devil,"  which  was,  in  reality,  lesi  a  joke 
than  a  literal  exprestion  of  American  thoughL 

Tbeie  conaiilerationi  are  worthy  of  note,  perhaps,  in  a 
higher  d^ree  now  than  lome  yeara  ago.  Before  the  war, 
America  received  in  thought  from  Europe  more  than  ihe 
gave ;  the  gain  is  now  the  other  way.  It  is,  indeed, 
curious  to  note,  thai  the  continuance  of  our  mental  leader- 
•hip  of  the  English  race  «eems  to  depend  on  that  of  an 
hiJQBtice  to  our  writers.  However  unfair  may  be  the  ab- 
HDce  of  copyright  with  America,  the  recosnition  of  it 
would  be  a  ciushing  blow  to  our  intellectual  supremacy. 
London  and  Edinburgh,  our  publishing  cities,  coiitd  not 
long  hold  their  own  in  America  againat  the  free  competi- 
tion of  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  of  every  village  in 
the  dilates,  indeed,  for  there  are  signi  that  America  will 
possess  that  which  has  been  wanting  in  England  :  '  ''  ~ 
Hevolution  —  a   literature  of  the  land,  wholly  f 
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wholly  free  from 
For  the  present, 
no  American  poet,  no  philosopher,  can  stand  against  the 
competitiop  of^"  all  Tennyson  for  fifly  cents,"  and  Mill  for 
the  price  of  ink  and  paper.  As  Ion);  aa  there  is  no  copy- 
right, London  and  Edinburgh  write  lor  America,  Without, 
Inaeed,  being  paid  for  it  in  money,  but  not  without  help- 
ing to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  race.  Copyright,  how- 
ever juit,  however  necennary,  however  certain,  will  reduce 
London  from  the  rank  of  capital  of  a  world-wide  England 
to  that  of  capital  of  Great  Britain. 


PROPERTY  AND  TAXATION. 

BY   JOHN    STUART   MILL. 

'  Tmobk  who  are  apt  to  feel  discouragement  at  the  slow 
progress  of  uiankind,  both  in  the  discovery  of  truth  and  in 
the  application  of  it,  may  derive  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
those  nations  which,  from  historical  accidenti)  or  their  own 
energy,  precede  others  in  either  of  these  kinds  of  improve- 
ment, are  lonnd  to  have  labored  not  for  themselves  only, 
but  for  all  the  rest,  and  K>'es^  abridge  the  task  for  those 
who  have  (alien  behind.  The  European  nations  which 
have  lately  been  fireed  from  the  hindrances  that  bail  re- 
tarded their  development  —  Italy  and  Hungary  —  with  the 
vigorous  impulse  which  the  awakening  of  liberty  gives  to 
the  human  faculties,  have  thrown  themselves  into  serious 
study  ;  and  being  able  to  resort  at  once  to  the  latest  and 
best  products  of  thought  in  the  more  advanced  countries, 
are  attaining  by  strides  the  results  which  their  teachers 
were  only  able  to  reach  by  slow  and  measured  steps- 
Knowing  that  they  have  all  to  learn,  they  learn  all  at  once, 
having  no  habit,  authority,  or  prejudice  to  detain  them 
halfway. 

If  an  example  is  desired,  one  will  be  found  in  the  work 
before  ub,<  the  production  of  a  distinguished  Italian  politi- 
cal economist.  Political  economy,  it  is  true,  is  no  new  sub- 
ject to  Italian  intellect;  the  study  of  it  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  originated  in  Italy ;  its  early  cultivators  who  have 
left  a  reputation  behind  them  were  generally  Italians,  and 
chietly  (we  leave  the  explanation  to  historiana)  Southern 
Italians ;  in>leed,  the  speculative  movement  ol  Italy  had 
for  centuries  its  chief  seat  in  the  toutbero  portion  of  the 
peninsula,  as  the  political,  commercial,  and  artistic  had 
theirs  in  the  northern.  Owing,  however,  to  the  general 
slackening  of  the  intellectual  movenient  in  Italy,  caused  fay 
her  unfortunate  political  situation  in  the  last  three  centu- 
ries, she  was  outstripped  in  this  as  in  other  departments  by 


e  fitrtunate  nations,  and  it 


>s  left  to  then 


all  the  great  improvements  in  this  branch  of  knowTedge. 


But,  since  reatored  lo  freedom,  active  '"'"'^»  in  Itoli  list  ' 
not  only  revived  the  study  of  scientific  econotnica,  bat  hnt 
placed  themselves  at  once  at  the  moat  advanced  pott 
which  that  study  hat  yet  reachad.  The  work  tiS  Ur.  C«a- 
stantine  Baer  on  "  Property  and  Taxation  "  diows  not  uuj 
a  familiar  knowledge  tn  the  beat  Englioh,  Freach,  and  Go- 
man  authorities,  but  a  mastery  of  their  most  improred  Jk- 
trines  not  oRen  met  with  even  in  England  ;  and  aloi^  tA 
it,  no  ordinary  degree  of  the  ability  reoaired  for  what  e  i 
vary  different  thing  from  a  knowledge  of  economic  tnitlu  — 
the  power  of  applying  them.  We  tay  thta,  sliboo^  at 
have  to  add  that  as  regards  the  specific  proposal  which  'ik 
book  is  written  to  recommend  —  a  matter  not  of  prinrirk 
but  uf  application  —  we  do  not  consider  it  to  be  AoectaM. 
But  we  have  seldom  seen  a  greater  amount  of  aoand  prac- 
tical argument  brought  to  the  aupport  of  &  concltiWD  tta( 
we  Chink  practically  unsound.  Like  everything  writtes  <■ 
such  subjects  by  a  pcW*  thoroughly  competent  in  knowl- 
edge and  ability,  wkeioer  right  or  wrong  on  the  particBlH  ' 
point  in  question,  the  discussion  is  highly  inatmctive.  , 

Mr.  Baer's  case  is  this.  The  primary  reqnisite  of  jsK 
taxation  is  that  every  one  should  be  taxed  in  proportiaa  to  ' 
his  means  {aoere).  There  are  other  requiaitea.  aa  tkA 
taxation  should  not  interfere  injuriously  with  the  fire  o-  . 
ployment  of  labor  and  capital,  tliat  it  should  give  the  ka«l 
possible  opening  to  fraud  or  arbitrary  traction,  and  »  ; 
forth  ;  but  Uie  first  requisite  of  all  it  that  it  should  be  eqoL 
Mr.  Baer  ably  confutes  the  standards  difl'ercot  from  dm 
which  have  been  or  are  occasionally  profevced  or  acted  oa: 
particularly  the  doctrine,  whieh  hof  a  considerable  bold  so 
many  minds,  that  persons  should  be  taxed  more  or  less  it- 
cording  as  they  are  supposed  to  benefit  more  or  leas  by  dt 
services  of  the  government,  or  according  as  the  aerrinf 
they  receive  cost  more  or  less  to  the  state. 

But  the  main  question  is,  in  what  senae  is  eqnalily  of 
meant  to  be  understood  1  and  what  constitntea  a  ptnca'i 
means  ?  They  are,  according  to  Mr.  Baer,  of  two  desa^ 
tions :  productive  (if  he  have  any  such)  and  unpnidK- 
tive.  The  farmer  are  capital,  and  land  employed  sa  t 
source  of  income;  the  latter  is  his  income,  such  pare  ex- 
cepted aa  he  saves  and  converts  into  capital.  In  nds. 
therefore,  to  reach  the  whole  of  his  means,  we  ought  to  tu 
his  income,  and  also  his  laud  and  capital.  An  inrnmr  tiT 
Mr.  Baer  rejects,  and  some  of  the  objections  to  it  ore  itxtirf 
by  him  with  much  force.  Income,  in  his  opinion,  it  be< 
reached  by  (axes  on  consumption,  imposed  on  such  orticki 
or  modes  of  outlay  as  can  be  taxed  without  interfering  ■*'A 
the  channels  of  industry,  and  as  may  be  conaidereil  iu 
tests  of  a  person's  general  expenditure ;  housea,  servaaK 
horses,  and  carriages  Mr.  Boer  considers  to  be  among  iks 
best.  Capital  and  land  he  would  tax  bv  b  peri-entage  <a 
their  money  value,  which  (as'hc  remarks)  repre^nli.B 
the  case  of  capital,  only  such  part  of  the  income  frim  t  [ 
at  is  measured  by  die  ordinary  rate  of  interest,  and  spam  : 
all  such  part  ai  is  either  compensation  for  extra  risk,  or  t  '■ 
return  for  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  poaaeaaor.  TW  tax  | 
is  to  extend  to  property  not  yielding  income,  if  of  a  kint  ; 
admitting  of  accumulation,  such  as  housea,  fumitim,  pic 
tures,  and  sculptures.  The  practical  means  of  tevriaf 
tuch  a  tax  ate  discussed  in  some  detail  by  Mr-  Baer,  *>■ 
he  succeeds  to  a  great  extent  in  showing  that  these  m 
accessible  criteria  which  would  in  most  cases  enaUe  it  i* 
be  atHeesed  with  little  dang«-  of  &and  by  the  tax-paver. « 
undue  exaction  by  the  receiver,  and  without  harusiBg  it- 
quisition  into  private  affairs  ;  while,  at  the  worst,  the  nik 
of  this  sort  would  be  many  times  less  for  a  tax  on  capilla 
than  they  necessarily  are  for  taxes  on  income. 

The  objection  which  we  have  to  faring  against  Hr.  Bmi^ 
scheme  of  taxation  will  easily  be  anticipated.  The  srn 
or  posseteiont,  of  any  one,  on  which  taxation  it  to  h 
grounded,  are  estimated  by  a  wrong  standard.  TaxotiN 
IS  to  be  proportioned  lo  meant ;  but  a  peraon'a  mean)  i 
paying  toxet,  or  of  bearing  onv  other  bniden  of  a  peo- 
lary  nature,  do  not  consist  of  bis  capital  and  fait  iitocat 
but  of  hit  capital  or  his  income-  He  possesses  them  bcA 
in  the  sense  of  legal  control,  but  only  one  or  other  of  ihM 
for  the  purpoaea  5(  hia  own  consumption.     His  capital  *° 
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injT  as  it  remain!!  cnpital,  ii  DQt  consumed  bjr  hinuelf,  but 
J  the  work-people  whom  he  employs,  and  the  prodiirara  of 
II  machloery  and  material;  if  he  diverta  it  from  Uieir  use 
this  oirn,  it  censes  to  yield  blm  nn  income.  He  can  uon- 
lam  either  his  t'lipitai  or  his  income,  but  not  both ;  and  if 
e  ii  taxbd.on  both,  he  is  taxed  twice  over  on  the  same 
leani  of  payment.  The  maxim  that  equal  m^ans  should 
ly  equal  tazei  hat  nothing  to  rest  upon  unless  the  means 
ileaoed  are  those  whiuh  are  available  to  pay  taxes  Irom. 
Fhat  forms  no  part  of  a  person's  means  of  expenditure 
oius  no  part  of  his  means  of  paying  taxes ;  while,  if  he 
itbdraws  it  froui  production,  aud  employs  it  as  a  means 
r  expenditure,  it  pays,  while  it  lasts,  additional  taxes 
a  expenditure,  and  fo,  even  in  that  case,  salisfics  the 
laimaof  financial  justice.  It'is  true  that  though  he  has 
a  other  advantage  from  his  capital  while  it  remains  cap- 
al,  he  hai  a  sense  of  power  and  importance  connected 
ith  it;  and  in  consideration  of  this  it  may  be  thought 
{jnitablo  to  make  him  pay  something  additional  to  the 
ate.  But  this  is  departing  from  the  principle  of  taxation 
I  proportion  to  means,  and  introducing  another  principle, 
lat  of  distributive  justice;  it  is  laying  a  tax  on  an  advan- 
igeoQs  social  position  —  n  measure  which,  if  defensible, 
mat  be  so  on  moriil  or  political  grounds,  QOt  on  econom- 
at. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  well-grounded  objections 
n  the  score  of  justice,  in  a  merely  pecuniary  point  of  ] 
lew,  to  which  a  lax  on  capital  is  liable,  the  subject  cnnnot 
e  altonietber  disregarded  by  economists  and  politicians. 
b  tax  13  in  itself  absolutely  just ;  the  justice  or  injustice 
f  taxes  can  only  be  comparative;  if  just  in  the  concep- 
bn,  thuy  are  never  completely  so  in  ihe  application  ;  and 
i  is  quite  possible  that  nations  may  some  day  be  obliged  to 
mrt  to  a  moderate  tax  on  all  iiropertj,  as  the  least  un- 
nt  mode  of  raising  a  part  of  tneir  revenue.  The  many 
nusticea  of  a  direct  income-tax  are  cencrally  acknowl- 
ogvd ;  while  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  is  that  which  is 
Ik  least  complainea  of,  that  it  is  a  tax  on  conscience,  and 
.  piemium  on  deception  and  improbity.  The  increase  of 
OiDBiercial  dishonesty,  so  much  complained  of  for  many 
cars  pa^it,  was  predicted  by  good  judges  as  the  certain 
Sect  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  income-tax  ;  and  it  will  never  be 
nowD  for  how  much  of  that  evil  product  the  tax  may  be 
ei-om^table,  or  in  how  many  cases  a  false  return  of  income 
ta»  tlie  first  dereliction  of  pecuniae'  integrity.  Neverthe- 
ifi,  an  income-tax  is  felt  to  be  indispensable  on  our  prcs- 
nt  financial  system,  because  without  it  there  are  actually 
10  means,  recognized  by  existing  opinion,  of  making  the 
ichcr  classes  pay  their  just  share  of  taxation— ~a  thing 
^hich  cannot  be  done  by  any  system  of  tsxes  on  consump- 
ion  yet  devised.  Succession  duties  ar^,  no  doubt,  the 
East  objectionable  mode  of  mailing  propertv,  as  distin- 
iii>bed  frooi  income,  contribute  directly  to  the  state,  and 
bcr  should  be  employed  as  far  as  practicable  ;  but  unless 
tie  duly  is  very  light,  there  is  ^eaC  difficulty  in  protecting 
I  a^inst  evasion.  The  tax  proposed  by  Mr.  Baer  may, 
iKrefore,  some  time  or  other,  have  to  be  taken  into  serious 
onsideration  :  and  should  that  time  come,  bis  remarks 
n  the  practical  side  of  the  question  will  be  found  well 
■orth  attending  and  referring  to  by  those  who  have  to  deal 
Hth  the  subject. 


and  writer,  was  one  of  ibe  veiT  few  who  placed  the  united 
qualificatioDS  of  ancient  family  and  literair  distinction  at 
Uie  service  of  the  bouse  of  Bonaparte,  ana  was  willingly 
rewarded  with  all  that  ttie  new  government  could  do  for 
him.  He  became  senator,  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  so  forth.  His  son,  of  whom  we  are  now  writing,  had 
also  his  share  in  the  largesses  of  the  reigning  Court :  ten 
thousand  francs  per  annum  on  his  mamage,  "  dotationn," 
and  ■'  supplementary  grants  "  from  time  to  time ;  so  his 
hostile  critic,  General  Gourgaud,  takes  care  to  inform  us  in 
his  *■  Examen  "  of  De  Slur's  history.  He  rose  to  the 
high  Court  rank  of  "  marshal  des  logis  "  and  "  gouverneur 


des  pages ;  "  but,  though  closely  attached  to  the  person  of 
the  Kmperor,  he  never  served  in  any  strictly  militarr 
capacity.     And  hence  Itis  enemies  affirmed  that,  inasmuch 
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Death  has  removed  from  among  us  one  mon, 

r  what  French  historical  memory  still  pardonably  cher- 
ihes  IS  the  heroic  age  —  that  of  our  Rrandfathera  —  »  hauts 
B  cent  coud^es,"  as  Victor  Hugo  rhapsodizes  concerning 
liem;  the  contemporaries  and  fellow-actors  of  the  first  and 
real  Napoleon.  The  Count  de  Sigur,  the  eye-witness  and 
istorian  of  the  Russian  campaign  of  1813,  has  died,  at  the 
^e  of  ninety-throe.  He  was  therefore  in  the  viEor  of  life 
'hen  he  witnessed  the  scenes  of  that  marvelTous  year 
'hich  no  pen  has  described  like  his.  He  came  of  a  family 
'hich  had  certainly  no  riaht  to  quarrel  with  the  Imperial 
rder  of  things.     His  faUier,  the  well-known  diplomatist 


bis  quartermaster  duties  compelled  him  to  be  always  a 
day  in  advance  of  the  Emperor,  his  sources  of  inlormation 
were  always  drawn  from  the  talk,  generally  discontented, 
of  officers  as  they  dropped  in  after  the  day's  march ;  that 
his  history  is  a  collection  oi  ''  caqueti  de  quartier-g^n^ral," 
headquarters  gossip ;  much  aa  it  the  courier  of  an  illustri- 
ous travelling  litmily,  always  preceding  them  in  their  tour, 
were  to  compile  a  narrative  of  their  proceedings  from 
such  fragments  of  information  as  reached  him  in  the 
day.  Neverthelesp,  he  saw  his  fair  share  of  more  serious 
service,  and  was  twice  wounded  in  the  Russian  campai^. 
His  enemies  deny  that  he  showed  any  sentimental  fidelity 
to  the  cause  of  bis  patronj.  Charged,  in  1814,  with  the 
organization  of  a  new  corps  of  "  guards  of  honor,"  be 
ofiered  the  services  of  himself  and  his  sixteen  hundred 
"  guards "   to   the   Bourbons   even   before  INapoleon   had 

Suitted  Fontainebleau ;  so  at  least  General  Gourgaud  in- 
>rms  us.  We  mention  these  particulars  because  the  dis- 
closure of  the  weaknesses  and  errors  of  Napoleon  during 
the  momentous  campaign  of  181!,  which  is  made  in  bis 
famous  work,  is  commented  on  by  Napoleoaists  aa  a  piece 
of  personal  disloyalty.  To  us,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
"  Histoire  de  Napoleon  et  de  la  Grande  Armfe  "  is,  on  the 
whole,  oiie  of  the  most  remarkable  acts  of  homage  ever 
paid  to  greatness  under  a  lurid  eclipse.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  man  of  real  though  limited  genius ;  and  its  hero  is  rep- 
resented in  the  lignt  in  which  his  own  contemporaries 
hardly  comprehended  him,  and  in  which  later  times  have 
hardly  as  yet  realized  him,  as  a  man  of  exceptional  facul- 
ties and  impulses;  a"dBimonico  man,"  as  Goethe  called 
him,  whom  it  is  idle  to  criticise,  as  it  is  now  the  habit  to  do, 
by  ordinary  rules  applicable  to  ordinary  mortals.  There  is 
much  besides  in  De  S^gur's  narraUve  which  ranks  very 
high  as  an  example  of  picturesque  historical  composition ; 
such  is  his  account  of  tke  fire  of  Uoscow,  which,  when  he 
wrote,  was  as  yet  an  enifimatical  catastrophe  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Ibe  thinking  world.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
the  Duke  of  We11in?lon,  as  late  aa  1825,  would  not  believe 
that  the  conlls«ration  was  anything  but  the  result  of 
accident :  see  the  Diary  of  Lord  .Colchester.  His  main 
reason  was  the  soldierlike  one  that  the  Russians  "  would 
not  have  lefl  their  military  m^aztncs,  their  gun-carriages, 
and,  above  all,  their  gunpowder,  to  the  victorious  army 
before  they  retreated.  We  fancy,  however,  bis  Grace 
was  not  perfectly  informed  as  to  the  facts  ;  and  De  Slur's 
version  is  at  all  events  now  the  commonly  received  one. 
Such  also  is  his  wonderful  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
retreat,  furnishing  a  mine  which  has  been  abundantly 
worked  by  subsequent  laborers.  These,  however,  are  but 
incidental  ornaments  of  the  work.  Its  great  merit  lies  in 
the  delineation  of  the  character  of  Napoleon.  M.  de  S^gnr 
saw  bim  very  close ;  be  saw  him  indeed  with  very  imagina- 
tive perception,  but  it.  was  the  perception  of  genius  for 
which  the  true  uuderlies  the  poetical.  Some  of  his  (rat'ti 
de  plumt  have  become  almost  common  property  ;  as  when 
he  describes  the  Emperor's  craving  for  victory:  "Instead 
of  sacrificing  everything  to  ensure  it  (victory),  it  was 
through  victory  that  he  sought  to  arrive  at  eveiything ;  he 
used  It  as  a  means,  when  it  should  have  been  in  truth  an 
end."  Such  is  the  famous  address,  of  fatalist  complexion, 
which  he  represents  the  Emperor  as  having  delivered  to 
three  general  officers,  his  own  father,  the  C<niit«  de  S^r, 
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wnoof;  thtm,  on  the  eve  of  his  deputure  fw  the  var,  wheo 
they  wished  tadiniiaile  him  bfWBmiiigaorpenioiial  danger  : 
*■  1  fed  myself  driven  toward*  a  goal  which  X  know  not. 
When  1  liave  reached  it,  when  I  can  be  no  more  aerviceahle 
for  itt  attainment,  then  an  atom  will  suffice  to  destroy  me ; 
dll  then  all  human  efforta  will  be  in  vain  against  me. 
Paris  or  the  army,  it  is  all  tbe  bame  for  me.  When  mv 
hour  is  come,  a  levvr,  a  tall  from  my  borsti  in  bunting,  will 
kill  me  quite  an  easily  as  a  ball ;  men's  days  are  wntlcn." 

8uch,  again,  iit  his  strikiag  analysis  of  tne  peculiar  pei^ 
oonal  inflaeacH  exercised  by  Napoleon  :  "  i'here  was  in 
bii  coDversation  a  kind  of  enchantment,  asainst  which  it 
was  impossible  to  defend  ono'it  self;  one  felt  Test  strong  than 
he,  and  forced  to  submit  to  his  dominion.  It  was,  if  1  may 
hazard  the  expression,  a  kind  of  magneljc  power,  for  his 
ardent  and  flexible  genius  breathes  entire  in  i-nch  of  his 
wishes,  tbe  least  as  well  the  moat  important ;  he  wills  any- 
thing, and  all  his  forces,  all  his  faculties,  unite  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  accomplishment ;  ihey  hasten  to  the  Iroat,  uiey 
preclpilat*  themselves,  and,  obeyin);  each  movement  of  his 
mind,  thuy  nssiune  on  the  instuit  the  forms  wbifb  he  de- 
sires." Note,  also,  the  grand  passage  In  whluh  De  S^gur 
describes  the  failing  of  heart  with  which  bis  bero  embarked 
on  this  his  greatest  enterprise,  his  almost  preternatural 
prescience  contending  agaioKi  his  reliance  on  destiny. 
"  On  [he  approa<;b  of  m>  great  an  event  lie  hesitated  in  re- 
garding it  as  certain,  lor  he  had  no  longer  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  infallibility." 

It  is  remarkable  how  very  extetial> .ly  this  romantic  esti- 
mate of  the  first  Napoleon's  character,  a«  a  bdng  of  semi- 
supematoral  gifts,  so  lo  speak,  pervaded  our  own  literature 
as  well  at  the  Fn^nch  in  ihe  first  generation  after  him.  It 
inHuenced  very  largely  tbe  mind  of  the  Napiers,  and 
through  them  that  of  the  great  multitude  of  their  admirers 
and  imitators  in  military  history.  It  became  almost  a  wor- 
shij)  in  such  writers  as  Hazlitt.  It  penetrated  into  tbe 
writings  even  of  Tories  like  Scott  and  Alison.  It  entered 
into  the  very  soul  of  Byron,  who  all  his  tile  was  alternately 
attracted  and  repelled  by  the  siniaCer  brilliancy  of  the  Na- 
poleonic star.  It  produced  us,  at  all  evenis,  a  more  vivid 
style  ef  historical  writing  than  bad  been  admitted  before, 
and  a  manlier  torn;  of  poetry  than  that  which  suits  the 
nerves  of  our  effeminate  modem  must*. 

And,  after  all.  Napoleon-worship  was  deeply  founded  in 
truth.  It  was  his  fate  to  earn  an  undeserved  posthumous 
popularity  as  a  monarch,  because  his  name  was  a  watch- 
word in  party  polemics.  And  in  our  time  his  military  pre- 
eminence haN  been  contested,  his  peraonal  qualities  decried, 
because,  liia  A\  nasty  having  become  established  and  conse- 
quently unpopular,  the  same  clotti  of  wits  which  had  Ifeen  en- 
hsted  to  magnify  bim  in  thefirst  period  were  banded  together 
to  lower  faim  in  the  second.  No  Frenchman  ever  praises  or 
condemns  an  historical  charicter  except  >■  in  odium  tertii," 
OS  Sir  Philip  Francis  expressed  it  —  with  purpose  to  aim 
a  side-blow  at  some  existing  personage  or  system.  But  of 
this  kind  of  ambidextrdua  criticism  we  have  surely  had 
more  than  enough.  Afler  fifty  ^ears,  Truth  is  the  only 
client  worth  upholding.  Tbe  chief  lesson  which  we  our- 
selves derive  from  miKlem  anti-Napoleonic  tirades  is  that 
tbe  writers  deliberately  misconc-eive  their  subject.  What 
is  the  advantage  of  pointing  out,  as  is  so  easily  done,  that 
,  Napoleon  aimed  at  too  much,  that  he  lost  all  by  risking  all, 
that  he  ought  to  have  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Spain,  his 
nirnsons  from  Giermany,  to  have  been  contented  with  the 
Eroperor  Francis's  terms  after  Dresden,  with  the  terms  of 
the  Allies'aftfr  Leipzig?  Napoleon  knew  perfectly  well 
that  be  had  nothing  to  gain  by  yieldingi  on  either  of  these 
Occasions.  He  knewthe  instability  of  his  own  power.  He 
knew  that  if  be  gave  ^und  he  must  certainly  fall ;  if  he 
prolonged  the  contest,  it  was  still  possible,  however  improb- 
able, he  might  win.  What  was  it  then  (o  him  that  af^er  ever^ 
adverse  throw  of  the  dice  the  chances  against  him  multi- 
plied tenfold,  fiftyfold,  a  hundredfold  ?  Such  was  the  spirit 
in  which  he  went  on  doubling  his  stakes ;  and  thns  consid- 
ered, the  tenacious  vigor  of  action  and  language  which  he 
displayed  in  his  lost  years  of  conflict,  the  marvellouB  air  of 
confidence  which  he  assumed,  and  by  which  be  imposed  to 
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tbe  lost  on  great  part  of  his  enemies  and  of  niukind, » 
Tared  indeed  of  *'  damonic  "  ability  as  mndi  as  ths  nirpu» 
ing  achievements  of  bis  earlier  days.  He  stands  sIcm, 
afier  all,  in  history ;  towering,  whether  it  be  for  good  a  Iv 
evil,  above  every  other  figure.  Casar  or  Alexander  na; 
have  rivalled  him  ;  but  none  since  their  days.  Sudi  ■ 
character  is  invested  with  a  ^sndeor  of  its  own,  whicli  H 
is  idle  to  uontrovert  merely Itecanse  we  may  condemn  o 
loathe  the  utter  want  of  moral  sense  which  accompinial  it 
The  specialty  —  morally  speaking  ~  of  the  first  Eatptn 
was  that  throughout  life  he  evinced,  probably  lelt,  sol  tke 
slightest  sense  of  responsibihty  of  any  kind,  to  this  reipnl 
he  was  not  merely  unique  among  heroes  ;  but  to  find  Ui 
parallel  one  must  descend  even  to  the  lowest  criminsl  ilnls 
of  society.  Such  a  man,  we  are  told,  could  not  hiTC  t>MS 
"  great ;  "  but  that  is  a  verbal  criticism  of  the  deriol  ud 
feminine  order.  Manioni  —  himself  a  deeply  rel^ioa 
man  —  saw  farther  when  he  described  him  as  one  in  sliMi 
the  great  Maker  had  seen  fit  to  stanwi  a  larger  imi^  o(  hit 
creative  spirit  than  in  other  men.  Sacfa  was  he  wlioni  Dt 
S^ur  sketched  in  bis  failure  as  well  as  in  his  tueti^; 
and  De  S«ignr,  who  died  lost  month,  was  probably  tlic  IM 
surviving  man  who  knew  hipi  well,  ana  had  conTtned 
femiliarly  with  him. 


MOVING    HOUSE. 


AUOMOBT  the  miseries  which  for  various  reawat  « 
^ree  to  treat  rather  with  ridicule  than  with  sympathy,  fcv 
are  more  acute  than  those  connected  with  a  chinpif 
house.  It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry  why  anj  eiili  wUck 
in  themselves  are  real  and  serious  idiould  be  regsnlcdu 
placing  their  victim  beyond  the  circle  of  a  commMi  hi- 
manity.  Sea-sickness  involves  as  much  unhappiDOi  it 
the  time  as  the  loss,  say,  of  a  first  cooein  ;  if  more  Vv» 
tory,  it  is  more  acute  for  the  moment,  for  few  ^ple  Ioh 
their  appetite  for  a  day  on  tbe  death  of  a  relation,  ind  ^ 
less  do  tliey  contemplate  suicidf  as  desirable  under  iben' 
cumstances.  Yet  one  of  these  is  almost  an  icvsiiablc,  ud 
the  other  a  very  common,  result  of  sea-sickness.  W«  !]«- 
pathize,  it  would  seem,  only  with  those  Ibntis  of  suffingi 
which  are  susceptible  of  poetic  treatnwut ;  and  in  ixb* 
cases  we  feel,  lo  alter  the  ordinary  saying,  that  then  i 
a  comic  side  to  the  misfortunes  of  our  best  friendi.  H 
excuse,  whatever  its  value,  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  ■ccoM 
for  the  callous  indifierence  with  which  we  generally  m^ 
the  victim  of  a  change  of  houses.  For  surely  tberc  ■ 
something  poetical  about  the  feetingi-  of  a  humuUc 
torn  from  the  building  which  has  Ijei-ome  almost » jwfl" 
himself.  He  is  not,  we  assume,  about  to  cross  theow* 
or  to  break  off  any  habit  of  familiarity.  He  is  mnw 
moving  to  a  distance  of  a  fuw  hundred  yards  tjccaoM  M> 
intrusive  railway  has  demolished  bis  former  dwelling-plM 
or  because  an  increase  of  his  family,  or  a  desire  forbttw 
accommodation,  or  the  imperious  wish  of  the  tadiea  d  ■ 
household,  has  compelled  him  to  shift  his  anchorage.  9 
ever  slight  the  change  may  l>e,  he  is  breaking  i: 
threads  of  association,  of  whose  force  he  was  never  t«*w 
sensible.  For  many  of  them  it  is  probable  that  he  is  ^ 
lesely  unable  to  account.  He  cannot  tell  how  many  ndi 
meetings  have  hallowed  particular  rooms  for  him,  and  U 
behind  an  odor  perceptible  to  the  imagination,  if  M* 
the  senses.  He  can  only  dimly  guess  tMt  certain  mirM 
stages  in  his  domestic  lifb  have  been  connected  is  " 
bacliground  of  his  consciousness  with  particular  loW  < 
pieces  of  furniture.  He  feels,  but  he  is  unable  to  stj^ 
be  feels,  that  his  imagination  is  not  so  easily  kindled,* 
that  his  pen  does  not  run  so  easily,  in  the  new  and  cod* 
diouB  studv  whose  charms  were  set  before  him  in  tbe  b* 
glaring  colors,  as  in  the  queer  old  dingy  room  whenc^ 
angle,  inconvenient  as  it  might  be,  had  somehow  leant' 
language  of  it*  own.  He  resembles  the  schoolboy  *•»/* 
reduced  to  sudden  imbecility  when  the  malice  of  hisff* 
had  cut  oft'  the  button  which  he  always  fingered  in  * 
ments  of  difficulty.     A  man  grows  into  a  house  as  he  p* 
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into  a  pftir  of  shoe* ;  nod  be  feeli  the  chaage  liko  a  hermit' 
crab  dislodged  (rom  the  old  ahetl  to  whiuh  hia  figure  had 
gradiinlly  lulnpted  itself.  . 

'rhens  is  surely  aomething  pathetic,  tlioa^h  there  is  of 
cotirie  much  that  ia  trivial,  about  Buch  HufieringB.  Uaw- 
tborne  argucB  in  the  "  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  "  that  all 
thii  attadmient  to  old  places  is  an  old-world  supentition  ; 
and  that  in  the  coming  days  we  idiall  be  niser,  and  change 
a  house  with  the  same  facility  as  we  now  cbiuige  a  coat. 
Our  remote  descendants  will  revere  to  the  nomad  state, 
ttkough  their  lentB  will  be  made  of  brick  and  mortar  instead 
of  canvas.  They  will  scorn  to  be  bound  by  sentiment  to 
any  particular  plot  of  ground.  It  is  hard  to  prophesy  what 
may  be  the  mental  coodilion  of  our  remote  posterity.  A 
day  may  come  when  patriotism  and  family  feeling  may  be 
regarded  as  idle  superstitions ;  and  in  that  era,  an  attach- 
ment to  any  special  lump  of  matter  will  be  a  wealmesi  of 
which  every  luminary  of  the  twenty-somethingth  century 
will  be  heartily  ashamed.  But  meanwhile  every  person  in 
whom  the  imagination  id  not  quite  an  obsolete  faculty  clinzs 
more  or  le^s  lo  an  ancient  domicile.  He  feels  a  perceptible 
wrench  upon  quitting  it;  and  is  painfully  sensible  that  he 
is  passing  one  more  milentone  on  his  road  to  the  grave. 
We  do  not  grow  old  at  a  uniform  rate.  Onr  steady  down- 
hill progress  is  varied  by  abrupt  descents  and  sudden 
breaches  of  Mintinoity.  The  stream  of  life  has  its  rapids 
and  its  cascade*  as  well  as  its  smoother  stretches ;  and  the 
change  of  a  house  generally  forms  ^ne  of  those  conspicuous 

rhs  by  which  we  count  our  history.  It  marks  one  of 
revolutions  in  our  little  kingdom,  which  maj-  be  in 
other  respects  for  the  butter  or  iLe  worse,  but  which  Is  at 
any  rate  a  step  nearer  lo  the  end.  Everybody  knows  how 
the  whole  character  of  a  friendly  meeting  ia  often  changed 
by  the  scene  in  which  it  takes  place.  A  dinner  party 
which  would  be  sociable  and  talkative  in  a  room  of  corre- 
■pooding  uze  becomes  disagreeably  noisy  in  a  smaller,  and 
p^folly  decorous  in  a  more  magnificent,  apartment,  In 
the  same  way,  by  some  subtle  and  untraceable  influence,  onr 
whole  lystem  of  life  seems  to  take  its  uolor  from  its  sur- 
TDtindinn ;  the  family  whom  we  were  all  glad  to  see  in 
Tybumia  somehow  becomes  disagreeable  when  transplanted 
to  Mayfair,  or  vict  verta ;  and  our  private  history  is  thus 
divided  into  acts,  in  which  the  scenery  has  more  imuortance 
than  we  are  sometimes  willing  to  acknowledge.  However 
this  may  be,  the  mere  tact  of  cutting  loose  so  many  old  as- 
sociations as  are  necessarily  destroyed  in  a  domestic  trans- 
tni^tioQ  has  something  almost  Mlemj  abont  it  to  the  mind 
whtch  is  not  ultra-philosophical  ;  and  an  optimist  would 
have  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  that  the  con- 
comitant sufferings  were  hallowed  by  the  deeper  emotions 
which  they  typify,  instead  of  rendering  the  emotion  itself 
ridiculous. 

Onlnckily  it  is  not  so.  Undertakers,  as  we  know,  have 
succeeded  in  making  a  funeral  almost  ridiculous  and  quite 
vexations  to  the  spirit  of  man.  Upholsterers  are  equally 
lueceiBful  in  casting  an  air  of  ridicule  upon  the  parting, 
not  from  a  lady,  but  Irom  a  house.  It  is  out  of  the  ques- 
^OQ  to  adopt  an  air  of  dignity.  A  man  leaving  No.  SS  in 
a  square  cannot  look  like  a  baron  driven  from  his  ancestral 
castle.  His  safforings  may  be  quite  as  deep.  The  poor 
beetle  which  we  drive  out  of  his  cranny  may  feel  as  great 
a  panz  as  a  millionaire  turned  out  of  his  palace.  But 
with  all  onr  benevolence,  we  only  laugh  at  him.  The  man, 
St  this  possible  crisis  of  his  life,  is  a  victim  to  those  paltry 
cares  which  we  aeree  to  treat  with  contempt.  He  is  bar- 
used  by  wreiehed  little  perplexities  about  doors  that  will 
not  fit,  and  blinds  that  will  not  draw  up,  and  wardrobes 
that  persist  wiih  an  obstinacy  worthy  rather  of  animated 
beinp  than  of  mere  material  objects,  in  refusing  to  fit  any 
available  corner.  A  day  comes  on  which  he  ought  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  conflicting  sentiments  at  parting  from 
his  dd  penates.  He  has  rehearsed  the  scene  in  imagina- 
tkni,  and  it  prepared  to  shed  an  appropriate  tear  on  quit- 
ting forever  the  spot  where  be  took  his  last  leave  of  a  near 
reluion,  or  where  hii  first--bom  child  was  presented  to 
him.  Before  be  has  time  to  rise  to  the  appropriate  pitch 
of  sentiment,  a  rabble  rout  of  grimy  woAmen  has  difliiaed 
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itself  throughout  every  room  in  his  house.  They  are  tear- 
ing down  his  pictures,  his  books,  and  his  china  with  a  ze^ 
worthy  of  German  troops  taking  farewell  of  a  French 
village.  The  only  emotion  which  is  naturally  lugaefled 
by  their  appearance  is  a  thirst  for  some  fluid  capable  of 
slaking  throats  which  are  exposed  to  continual  whirlwinds 
of  time-honored  dust.  The  poor  fragments  of  furniture 
detached  from  their  accustomed  resting-place  seem  sud- 
denly to  lose  their  beauty  like  a  gathered  fiower.  The 
rooms  themselves  become  dreary  like  a  field  invaded  by  a 
flight  of  locusts.  Sentiment  is  obviously  out  of  place  ; 
and  the  only  hope  b  to  preserve  sufficient  temper  whilst 
endeavoring  to  appeal  to  the  tender  mercy  of  theae  tyran- 
nous invaders.  The  wretched  householder  feels  himself  lo 
be  little  more  than  a  useless  obstacle,  which  has  no  real 
right  to  exist.  He  has  fondly  trusted  in  promiseH  that  his 
new  abode  will  be  swept  ana  garnished  m  a  aurprisinsly 
short  space  of  time.  If  from  want  of  experience  he  has. 
been  rash  enough  to  put  some  kind  of  tailh  in  theFH  lavLgh 
assurances,  he  is  speedily  and  rudely  undeceived.  A 
dreary  and  irritating  period  is  in  store  for  him.  If  he 
retires  to  some  remote  refuge,  the  whole  ingenuity  of  his 
tormentors  will  be  racked  to  put  everything  where  he  par- 
ticularly wished  that  it  should  not  be.  If  he  remaios  «t 
his  post  heroically,  he  will  be  tempted  to  think  that  furni- 
ture, as  Butler  uiought  of  nations,  may  go  roadj  and  he 
will  be  driven  to  the  misanthropical  conclusion  that  nobody 
ever  keeps  his  promises,  and  in  particular  that  that  model 
of  his  species,  the  British  workman,  means,  when  he  says 
that  he  will  do  a  thing  to-day,  that  he  will  begin  to  do 
some  part  of  it  to-morrow  we^> 

Wlut,  to  select  one  special  scene  of  miserjr,  can  be  more 
wretched  than  the  fate  of  [he  man  who  really  loves  his 
library  as  every  good  man  should  do '!  We  do  nut  vpaik 
at  libraries  in  the  grander  sense  of  the  word  —  of  collec- 
tions of  rar«  and  precious  editions  or  of  solid  masses  of  lit- 
erature which  require  special  edifices  to  contain  them. 
The  fortunate  proprietors  of  such  libraries  may  be  assumed 
lo  be  rich  enough  to  pass  over  iheir  troubles  to  other  peo- 
ple. We  are  thinkine  rather  of  such  a  modest  library  aa 
frequently  twines  itself  round  the  affections  of  a  man  of 
moderate  means.  It  contains  books  upon  which  he  has 
scrawled  caricatures  of  hid  schoolmasters ;  and  prizes 
marked  with  the  arms  of  the  college  at  which  he  distin- 
zuished  himself;  and  miscellaneous  bookn  of  no  great  value. 
but  interesting  because  they  have  been  jiicked  up  nt  book- 
stalls, or  in  out-of-the-way  continental  towns;  and  cheap 
editions  of  celebrated  authon  which  have  been  compan- 
ions of  travel  snd  have  provided  amusement  in  leisure 
moments;  with  juat  a  sprinkling  of  more  ambitious  vol- 
umes, which  he  naa  ventured  to  buy  whiUt  carefully  count- 
ing the  coat.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  each  book  hai> 
found  its  own  appropriate  nook  un  the  shelves;  he  could 
find  it  in  the  dark,  and  would  inii-s  it  if  it  were  kindly  hot- 
rowcd  by  a  fKend ;  the  whole  library  has  acquired  a  cer- 
tain organic  unit^;  and  even  whilst  quietly  sitting  in  hii 
chair  he  can  imbibe  the  aroma  of  each  division  by  allow- 
ina  his  eyes  to  .ramble  aimlessly  over  the  familiar  bookf. 
When  it  has  been  transported  bv  the  rude  hands  of  illiter- 
ate workmen,  who  regard  a  boot  as  thoueh  it  were  sitqply 
a  thing,  and  has  been  shot  down  on  the  ^or  with  no  more 
ceremony  than  coals  are  deposited  in  our  cellsri,  the  sight 
is  as  pathetic  as  the  mangled  remains  c^  an  animal.  -  It 
requires  some  nerve  to  begin  the  weary  task  of  once  more 
reducing  chaos  to  some  new  kind  of  order,  which  yet  can- 
not for  a  long  period  be  as  familiar  as  the  old.  It  shockii 
one's  sense  of  propriety  to  see  the  strange  diiicords  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  fortuitous  combinations  of 
thoughtieu  nands.  Stray  volumes  of  Voltaire  are  mixed 
up  with  Butler,  and  Jeremy  Taylor;  Shakespeare  is  being 
crushed  tmder  a  pile  of  Blne-btxiks  or  treatises  on  Polit- 
ical Economy,  and  Charles  Lamb  suffocated  amongst  a 
crowd  of  the  books  which  no  gentleman's  library  should  be 
irithout.  And  then,  as  he  turns  over  the  volumes,  be  ir 
lucky  if  disagreeable  revelations  do  not  obtrude  themselves. 
Possibly  he  will  discover  that  aome  of  his  cherished  treaa- 
nres  bear  the  uneffaced  inaeription  of  a  Mend's   name ; 
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and  he  will  have  to  choose  between  conicioua  dishoneBtVi 
and  Buperbuman  heroism.  Then  he  will  find  preaenlAtion 
copies  of  poemi,  which  he  fooliihl/  omitted  to  acknowledee 
by  return  of  post,  aod  dared  not  acknowledge  afterwards, 
and  whicb  now  stare  him  in  the  face  with  a  reminder  of 
neglected  duCieB.  Eleewbere  he  has  a  melancholy  thrill  as 
he  turni  up  again  aome  ponderous  volume  of  history  or 
science,  speaking  of  studies  of  which  he  zealouely  entered 
the  poiial,  but  aomehow  faileti  to  get  much  further.  There 
are  Dooks  that  recall  friendships  now  ilead  and  buried,  and 
filea  of  dusty  pnmphleU  revivin}:  old  acenes  of  intellectual 
contest  in  wbiuh  be  wasted  bis  powers ;  and  booka  which  he 
reviewed  abusively  when  he  ought  to  have  diacovered  the 
advent  of  a  new  genius,  and  many  more  to  which  he  was 
nnduly  clement  when  be  ought  to  have  slashed  them  with 
critical  vigor ;  and  possibly  writings  of  bis  own  which  have 
been  forgotten  by  everybody  but  himself,  and  which  he 
-had  wished  to  foreet  also.  But  it  would  be  endless  lo 
speak  of  the  associations  which  may  be  suggested  by  once 
more  disturbing  the  slumbers  of  the  works  that  were  reat- 
ing  so  peacefully  on  their  shelves.  Nobody  can  have  gone 
through  such  a  task  without  many  pangs  of  more  or  less 
acute  neaa. 


in  the  bosom  of  the  wretched  being  doomed  to  leave  bis 
bouse.  Tet  his  suRerlnns  are  generally  treated  with  ridi- 
,  cule,  and  be  is  blandly  informed  ihat  things  will  shake 
'  down  and  all  will  coroe  right  in  that  singularly  indefinite 
period,  "  a  day  or  two."  It  may  be  so ;  but  buoian  life  does 
not  inclnde  a  large  number  of  "  days  or  two." 


ENEMIES  PAINTED  BY  ONE  ANOTHER. 

The  power  to  "  see  ourselves  as  olhers  see  us"  might 
perhaps  be  of  some  value  to  people,  though  on  many  it 
would  have  a  terribly  disheartening  effect,  rendering  them 
ie  I  (Observant,  self-critical,  self-conscious  to  a  ruinous 
degree.  To  nations,  however,  who  have  all  along  enjoyed 
the  privilet^  in  question,  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no 
advantage  in  knowing  what  other  nations  think  of  them. 
The  opinion  formed  of  a  man  by  ordinary  fHends  and  by 
the  masB  of  hia  acquuntances  is  probably  in  the  main  true. 
They  hear  bis  words,  witness  his  actions,  have  oflen  the 
opportunity  of  examining  bis  motives ;  are  in  a  position,  in 
short,  to  study  him  and  know  him.  By  some  he  is  liked, 
by  others  disliked  ;  but  the  majority  of  those  with  whom 
he  is  brought  into  contact  do  not  care  enough  about  bim  to 
feel  unjustlv  towards  him  in  any  way.  With  nations  the 
case  is  quit«  different.  Almost  eveiy  nation — we  are 
speaking,  of  course,  of  civilized  countries  —  has  been  the 
enemy  of  erery  other  nation ;  and  in  aeeing  ourselves  as 
olher  nations  ace  ua  we  generally  look  at  caricatures,  or 
diatorted  representations  of  a  serious  kind,  drawn  by  rivals 
or  foes.  Such  pictures,  however,  mav  be  to  a  certain 
extent  instructive,  and  they  are  nndoubtedly  interesting ; 
especially  as,  far  from  being  mere  repetitions  of  the  same 
historical  designs,  they  change  with  the  times,  with  each 
war,  Nud  with  the  natuie  and  result  of  each  war.  As  a 
rule  the  animosity  of  a  victorious  towards  a  vanquished 
'  y  does  not  last  so  long  as  that  of  the  vanquished 
That  is  what  one  would  expect  from 
n  nature  as  observed  in  individusl  persons ;  but  there 
arc  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  perhaps  one  such  may  be 
made  in  the  case  of  Russia  against  Poland,  and  another  cer- 
tainty in  that  of  Germany  ag^nst  France,  in  which  though 
(for  the  very  intelligible  reaaoo  given  above)  France  doubt- 
less hates  Germany  more  than  Germany  hates  France,  yet 
the  hatred  of  the  conauerors  towards  the  conquered  seems 
still  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  bitter  character.  The  worst  wars 
for  creating  bad  feeling,  so  intense  that  it  must  endure  for 
some  time  even  afler  the  total  disappearance  of  what  orig- 
inally produced  it,  are  undoubtedly  civil  wars,  and  next  to 
them  wars  of  nation  against  nation  —  that  is  to  aav,  national 
BE  distinguished  from  political  wars.     In  ISU  France  was 
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r  nearly  all,  the  states  of  Eon^ 

iating — on  the  co "'    " 

was  vomethiog  glorious  —  in  such  a  defeat ;  a 
of  the  question  tor  the  French  to  cultivate  feelings  of  bitnd 
agunst  all  her  enemies.  They  were  too  numerous.  In  the 
' r,  however,  fighting  with  Germans  of  all  kinda  fan 


afford  to  detest  it.  Detesting  their  iaen,  they  nMunllj 
speak  and  write  against  them ;  and  it  may  be  interestin'  ts 
see  of  what  they  accuse  them  —  not,  of  cottrav,  as  a  smdj 
of  the  Germans,  but  of  the  French  themselves. 

When  in  Louis  XlV.'a  time  tha  French  were  in  the  halit 
of  beating  the  Germans,  the  favorite  char^  bnoriit 
against  them  was  that  they  were  heavy  and  stupid ;  and  uiii 
summary  view  of  their  character  lasted  until  long  aft«r  the 
Prussians,  among  oiher  Germans,  bad  given  them  remirk- 
able  proofs  of  alertness  and  vivacity.  Indtwd,  so  penvl- 
ently  was  this  character  for  thick-head edness  attrilnta] 
to  mem  by  successive  French  autbora,  that  they  nill 
suffered  from  it  when  Mme.  De  Stael,  at  the  time  of  ihe 
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;  and  made  her  eels- 


then  uie  question  formerly  put  and  sraiously  dii- 
cuated  by  the  French  abb^  "  Est-ce  qu'un  AUemand  prat 
avoir  de  Tenprit?"  had  always  been  answered  in  the 
negative.  Itivarol,  in  one  of  Ms  letters,  speaks  of  ibrts 
or  four  Cermans  putting  their  beads .  together,  and  cob- 
tributing  so  mnch  intelligence  apiece  in  the  vain  ht^irf 
being  able  to  understand  one  of  his  mots  ;  and  in  aa  old 
description  of  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Tenaillei  the 
writer,  after  explaining  how,  by  a  never-ending  jmcticil 
joke,  certain  tountAins  with  concealed  jets  can  be  soddeidy 
made  to  play  upon  the  visitor  who  approaches  thefn  too 
closely,  adds  that  when  tliis  trick  was  practiaed  upon  sons 
dietinsnished  personage,  be  reproved  the  keeper,  tellii^ 
him  that  "  such  pleasantries  should  be  reserved  Ibr  die 
bourgeois  or  the  German." 

The  Germans  have  been  twice  at  Versailles  since  tbea, 
and  on  neither  oci-a^on  were  tbey  aubjected  to  isj 
"  pleasantries."  Nor  is  it  usual  now  to  class  them  wiu 
"  the  bourgeois ;  "  and  it  has  even  been  thought  pofsible, 
since  Heine  and  Btime  made  Paris  their  home,  that  a  Ge^ 
man  "  might  possess  wiL"  It  is  felt  necessary  alt  the  r*nt 
—  indeed,  now  more  than  ever  —  to  make  and  mvntsiii 
some  serious  accusation  against  the  Germans ;  and  ibe 
victorious  enemy  has  accordingly  been  charged  with  crwitj, 
rapacity,  but  above  all  with  tiypocrii^.  I'he  liral  tao 
charges  affect  the  German  army  as  a  whole,  and,  compsn- 
tively  speaking,  very  little  stress  has  been  laid  upon  wax 
but  uie  last  one  apjdies  to  the  Germans  as  imlividusi  pa- 
sons,  and  the  French  "insist  upon  it,"  to  use  their  ova 
expression,  and  mean  that  it  ahould  be  kept  up.  It  will  tc 
the  great  historical  indictment  against  them,  markin'^  the 
period  and  the  circumstances  of  the  period  at  which  it  vu 
preferred  for  the  first  time.  Any  man  who  combines  isild- 
ness  of  manner  with  firmness  of  action  lavs  himself  opes  x* 
a  charge  of  hypocrisy.  "  He  is  not  what  he  seemed  to  be," 
say  those  t^ainit  whom  his  action  i*  directed.  If  ■  U^ 
man  officer  went  to  church  on  Sunday  and  presided  st  u 
execution  on  Mondav,  if  he  read  lyric  poetry  or  difduwd 
philosophy  on  Uonaay  morning  and  proposed  no  mimr 
what  hanili  action  on  Monday  afternoon,  he  rendered  him- 
self liable  to  be  called  a  hypocrite,  because  he  wu  col 
always  seeking  occasions  for  inflicting  punishments,  becsiuc 


The  discovery  thai 
with  rascality,  piety  with  ruffianism,  seems  to  have  hca 
made  by  the  Parisians  during  the  siege,  when  they  bad  hid 
no  opportunity  of  observing  the  conduct  of  the  Grenoiu, 
but  had  bad  abundant  leisure  and  provocation  for  fbrniiia 
opinions  "  subjectively  "  (as  the  Germans  IhemfelreswonM 
say)  in  reference  to  it.  Thus  the  "Besieged  Bendent' 
was  enabled  to  give  itn  interesting  picture  of  a  Geraii 
officer  sitting  down  to  play  a  lon<£ing  air  on  the  |nsMj 
and  immediately  afterwards  seicing  the  instrument  ui 
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anding  it  off  to  G«niiaD  v  —  prob&bl}'  by  one  of  the  plun- 
flr-MrrisgeB  which  Frenub  writerB  Kern  to  tliiak  fbrmed 
recogoiMd  portion  of  the  Germaa  militarj  train.  Some 
tonth*  •ftorwards  the  author  of  ad  article  in  the  Reuue 
'4iDtux  Moadet  on  the  "  Fruaiiana  in  Alsace,"  eava  a 
luloaophicftl  esplaoation  of  that  psychological  piuile,  the 
liiid  of  a  Utvniao,  which,  unlike  the  French  mind,  pos- 
Miei  a  dual  character,  enabling  him  to  think  ooe  way  and 
ct  another,  to  be  good  in  theory  and  bad  in  pravUce  —  to 
e,  in  short,  a  coniammate  bvpocrite.  To  the  letters  of 
Harmonn  and  Dorothea,"  publiibed  by  the  tame  periodi- 
al,  the  great  joke  is  for  Hermann  to  upbraid  the  French 
H'  cbeir  inordinate  love  of  luxuir,  while  he  appropriaCei 
rerr  laxarioui  object  he  can  Ena,  that  be  may  Mnd  it  to 
it  future  bride.  "  I  forward  you  a  volume  of  '  Lamar- 
Ine.' "  he  writes.  '*  You  will  see  how  richly,  how  exCrav- 
gantty  it  is  bound.  It  wan  indeed  time  that  this  recklen 
ation  should  receive  a  lesson."  Every  portrait  of  the 
rerman  officer  in  France,  as  drawn  by  the  Figaro,  the 
lautoii,  and  other  popular  Fsrisian  prints,  is  after  this 
lodel. 

Bat  if  the  French  miirepreBent  the  Germans  in  painting 
Item  ai  hypocrites,  the  Germans  have  certainly  gone  too 
u-  in  the  cnarges  of  frivolity  and  Hcen&usness  ihey  are  so 
)nd  of  bringing  against  the  French.  It  is  ollen  raain- 
sined  by  Buperficial  philotophert  aiming  at  a  character  for 
toTunditv,  that  France,  if  the  fundamental  cause  be  soUKht 
at,  was  oeaten  in  the  war  with  Prussia  by  reason  of  her 
nmonlity,  love  of  luxury,  and  so  on.  It  would  be  nearer 
be  tnrth  to  say  that  France  is  now  accused  of  immorality 
1  consequence  of  havinz  been  beaten.  The  French  hare 
Iways  been  immoral ;  out  that  has  not  prevented  them 
mm  gaining,  at  various  periods  of  their  history,  the  most 
iHlliant  tuccessei  in  war.  The  fact  is  that  eonquerors, 
rbeo  their  anccesi  is  very  great  indeed,  have,  fbr  a  time  at 
sast,  the  making  of  history-in  their  own  huids,  and  may 
ay  to  the  account  of  the  conquered  whatever  they  please. 
^  Germans  circulated  a  report  at  the  very  beginning  of 
be  war  that  the  French  caropt  were  full  of  women ;  and 
illhough  when  the  French  armies  were  made  captive, 
rooten  were  not  found  among  the  prisoners,  the  story  of 
hiur  constant  presence  with  the  troops  is  still  a  subject  of 
oauMn  belief  in  Germany.  The  French,  on  their  side, 
rere  quite  prepared  to  attribute  all  tottt  of  groas  sensual 
ioea  to  tJtte  Germans-  The  Gflrman  views  of  the  French 
rere  not  at  that  time  well  known  in  France,  and  we  nt- 
sember  meetinff  with  a  hotel-keeper  in  one  of  the  occupied 
idea  of  Loiraine  who  seriously  looked  upon  his  own 
wtmtrymen  aa  models  of  austerity,  and  on  the  German  in- 
'aden  as  dissipated,  dissolute  characters.  "  How  they 
at !  and,  above  ail,  how  they  driuk  1 "  he  muttered,  as  be 
irew  himself  up,  napkin  in  hand,  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
Aer  the  manner  (apart  from  the  napkin)  of  the  two  virtu- 
os  old  Komaas  in  Couture'a  picture  of  "  La  Decadence 
iee  Romaina,"  standing  sternly  and  torrowfiilly  apart  from ' 
be  general  oepa.  Forced  by  what  was  in  him  to  speak 
a  some  one,  be  came  forwud  and  confided  to  us  in  a 
rhisper  hia  opinion  tbat  that  sort  o(  thing  did  not  go  on  in 
Iwand. 

We  were  obliged  to  confess  that  the  costom  of  drinking 
rine  at  dinner  was  not  aoknown  in  Ei^Und.  "  No,  nor 
a  France  either,"  he  replied ;  "  but  dinner  is  now  over, 
nd  the  drinking  still  continnea."  In  common  fairness  we 
9lt  boand  to  answer  that  in  England  alto  wine  was  drunk 
fter  dinner,  and  much  more  generally  than  in  Germany. 
Ve  also  auggested  that  the  Bavarian  officers  had  nothing 
>  do  that  n^ht ;  that  the  next  morning  they  would  be 
gain  on  the  march,  and,  bafbre  Aany  days  could  elapse, 
)  ocUoa  ;  and  that  in  the  nwan  time  it  was  unimpcntant 
'heiher  they  drank  a  little  extra  wine  or  not  At  this 
MMnent  a  tall,  well-developed,  muscular  Bavarian  lieit- 
maat,  clearly  of  the  race  typified  bv  Banaeh  in  bis  colossal 
gore  of  BavarU,  cailed  oar  panicalar  attention  to  a  drink 
e  was  preparing,  which  he  assured  ui  poswssed  the 
^iieM  qualities  as  an  invigoraut.  He  poured  into  a 
hawpagne  glass  halfa  glass  of  champagne,  broke  a  couple  of 
{gsandthraw  in  die  yolks,  added  a  small  glass  ofcura^oa, 
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and  finally  a  small  glass  of  cognac,  then,  without  stirring 
the  ingredients,  swallowed  the  whole,  and  s^d  compla- 
cently out  somewhat  critically,  as  he  put  the  glass  down : 
"  Un  peu  trop  de  cognac."  The  hotel  keeper  ^ked  on  in 
terror  for  a  moment,  and  then  fled  from  nis  own  dining- 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  wal  not  the  French  estimate  ' 
of  the  Germans  published  simultaneously  with  the  German 
estimate  of  the  French  ?  For  the  best  reason  possible. 
Because  in  the  occupied,  just  as  in  the  beslesed  cities  of 
the  invaded  country,  the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  make 
known  their  views  beyond  their  place  of  residence.  The 
newspapers  of  the  besieged  cities,  if  they  were  still  printed, 
found  tltemselves  restricted  as  rBgards  circulation  to  the 
narrowest  local  limits,  while  la  occupied  cities  to  offer 
insult  or  provocation  to  the  occupying  troops  (which  is 
what  free  criticism  under  the  circumstances  amounts  to) 
was  an  offence  punishable  ¥rith  death. 
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Wa  print  In  this  number,  from  the  M8.  oT  Mr.  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton,  a  chapter  from  his  new  book,  "ThelntellectualLifta," 
in  the  press  of  Messrs.  Boberti  Bros. 

Thk  Sultan  has  presented  the  mins  of  the  Christian  church 
at  AbufFosh,  near  Jaffa,  to  the  French  QovemmBuL  As  if  poor 
Francehad  not  enouch  ruins  of  her  own  I 


Maris  de  Madame  Skaggs"  —  and  a  very  elever  translation 

A  LI.  the  sabtle  humorists  are  not  in  America.  A  writer  in 
the  Pail  Mall  GtutUt  says  chat  "Few  persoos,  probably,  as  a 
rule  sleep  so  soundly  or  eiyoy  such  nndiitarbed  repose  as  nlitht 

The  irrepressible  Hotlon  of  London  (Mark  Twain's  Holton- 
tot)  has  reprinted  Baj^ard  Taylor's  "  Diversions  of  the  Edio 
Club  "  from  tlie  Aliaiiiic  UamUlg,  —  without  the  author's  appro- 
bation, we  hacj. 


LKiANDBa  DiTMAS  I*  s  Dsrson  easily  pleased  if  he  likes 
B  Revat  da  Deux  Mondtt  says  of  'his  last  play,  "  La 


M,  ALKIANDBa  DiTMAS  I*  a 

what  thai  ._. 

Femme  de  Claude."    The  critic  leaves  nothing  of  M.  Dnnutt 
either  as  a  moialiat  or  a  dramatist. 

Tbk  result  of  hard  drinkinR  has  bevn  variously  described  In 
a  case  before  the  sherifT  at  Dandee,  the  other  day,  a  witness 
stated  that  one  of  the  parties  could  not  appear  because  he  was 
"  superannuated  with  drink  just  then." 

I.  by  the  Princess  Hntbilde  Bonaparte,  entitled  "  La 


Chooolatb  pasditea,  with  the  portrait  of  Oambetta,  an  now 
patronised  by  all  true  Frrneb  Republieani.  The  Dsaphin 
IS  also  to  be  similarly  honored  in  maecaroni  palA  for  ionp. 
As  fbr  M.  Thiers,  he  is  still  confined  to  bonbons  and  ging«r- 

Tbb  son  ofBaron  Rothschild,  the  head  of  the  Austrian  branch, 
has  not  only  married  a  Christian,  but  has  abjured  his  faith  fbr 
hers.  He  will  succeed  his  bther,  and  is,  indeed,  his  only  son 
and  bar.     His  wifto  is  a  daoghter  of  the  Austrian  Archduke 

RaoBHT  excavatiaus  in  the  "  Tlzna  Casall "  on  the  Appian 
road  bars  disclosed  an  intereatlng  family  sepakhie,  appareatiy 
of  the  age  of  Ssptimus  Sevems,  with  painted  wdls  and  sar- 
cophagi covered  with  mythological  sni^ts,  alt  in  a  fine  state 


Tbb  last  tax  across  th«  Channel  is  an  impit  da  sKVTDna,  the 
Parisian  authorities  haTing  determined  to  impoM  a  duty  on 
chastants  imported  Into  the  capital.  As  Paris  consumes  no  lest 
than  10,000,000  chestnuts  yearlr,  it  is  reckoned  that  this  tax 
wiU  produce  the  modest  sam  of  «144,0rK>. 
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It  dml;  inwr«at  Mctoiallen  lo  Iwrn  th>t  the  Utu  kiug  of 
8p«in  drank  oothine  but  water,  irai  ui  carlj  riKr,  and  wl  bii 
face  againtl  late  night  hoars.  The  Court  JovnuU  says  tlmt  "A 
glaai  or  two  of  irine  might  have  given  him  the  requisite  amount 
of  nerre,  Ivain,  Efamina,  and  energy  Co  have  kepi  hi*  crown."  It 
might  alio  hare  helped  him  to  Joh  hii  head. 

A  BUBSCRiPTiOH  Opened  in  Germany  early  last  year  Tor  a 
iUtue  in  honor  of  Qeneral  Von  Moltkeiluu  jnst  cloied,  and  the 
total  amonnt  has  been  found  to  be  6,941^  francs.  There's 
cnthnaiasm  I  The  French  jutimals  moke  impertinent  allusions 
lo  the  fable  of  the  mounlain  in  labor.  The  old  loLdier  himaeif 
nqoeated  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  pleasantry. 

LoBD  Lttton's  will  contained  special  directions  as  lo  the  ex- 
amination of  his  body,  in  order  to  provide  against  the  possiliilil; 
of  his  being  bnried  while  in  a  trance,  and  directed  that  heshould 
be  interred  in  the  family  mansoleuni  at  Knebworth,  that  any 
epitaph  should  bo  written  in  the  Engliih  language,  and  that  the 
ooit  of  his  funeral  should  be  limited  to  the  modest  expenses 
niual  in  (he  iDtemient  of  a  private  gentleman. 

Hedioil  iiudenu  who  are  about  to  pass  through  the  urdeal 
of  eiuuninatioD  may  advantageously,  perhaps,  copy  the  reply 
of  a  French  student,  whu  was  being  examined  by  a  famoui  ptiy- 
siciao.  He  described  to  the  perplexed  aspirant  for  mcdicat 
honors  a  disease  culminating  by  degrees  to  the  most  dangerous 
symptoms,  and  asked,  "  Whnt  would  you  then  prescribe,  ur  do  ! " 
The  itudent,  after  slight  hesitation,  replied,  ■'  I  should  send  in' 
stantly  for  you."     He  geu  bis  diploma,  ofcuanw. 

"  'L'bb  Memoir  of  a  Brother."  by  Thomas  Hnghes  (published 
In  this  couDtiy  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Osgood  &  Co.)  will  have  great 
intisrest  lur  a  large  number  of  roaden  from  the  fact  that  the 
Bugby  School  life  described  in  its  pages  is  contemporary  with 
thiLt  which  is  depicted  by  the  author  in  "  Tom  Brown's  School 
Days.'.'  The  London  DaSs  Ntwt  nyt :  "  The  boy  who  can 
read  this  book  without  deriving  from  it  some  additional  impulse 
towards  honorable,  manly,  and  independent  conduct,  has  m 
good  Btnifin  him." 

Mk.  E.  Steiqeb,  the  New  York  German  pqblisber.  is  prepar- 
ing an  extensive  deiicriptive  caulogue  o(  UriKinal  American 
Literature  for  presentation  at  the  Vienna  KxjKjiilion,  The  de-. 
parlnieuts  which  ht;  desires  especially  to  cover,  arc  those  of  Ai 


tiquities.    Bibliography,   Biography,  Education    (exclusive    of 
school  books].  Geography,  History,  Jurisprudence,  Languages, 
.,  Statistics,  Theology,  Philosophy,  and  Hanuhctui 


Authors  of  Imporuint  works  within  these  limits  will  confer  a 
ftvor  on  Mr  Stciger,  whose  address  is  at  23  and  H  Frankfort 
Street,  by  sanding  to  hia  for  a  blank  form  of  memorandum. 

In  Parii  the  movement  has  failed  to  get  up  a  thow  of  "  fat 
men,"  to  vex  Prussia,  likely,  that  her  siege  did  not  extinguish 
all  the  heavy  weights.  Well,  towards  the  end  of  May  a  compe- 
tition will  take  place  between  French  cooks  ;  and  a  tasting  jury 
will  pronounce  as  to  the  old  and  new  dishes.  The  discoveiy  of 
tbe  Utter  will  be  regarded  as  productive  of  more  happiness  for 
the  human  race  ifaan  the  discovery  of  a  new  star.  Every  com- 
peliior  will  be  bound  to  serve  up  with  his  dish  the  receipt  fbr 
making  it  and  its  cost.  The  public  can  thus  avoid  death  and 
bankruptcy.  If  the  idea  pays,  the  lurplna  funds  will  be  voted  t« 
founding  a  kind  of  Cooks  Training  Cfollf^. 

Thb  ladiea  of  Madrid  were  the  most  unflinching  opponenu 
ot  the  poor  King ;  they  killed  him  with  eotipt  iTSpini/it,  as  M. 
Thiers  once  described  a  pelticoal  conspiracy  under  Louis 
Philippe.  The  fair  sex  ever  form  the  majority  at  the  opening 
of  the  Corles ;  they  never  applauded  hia  Hajest};,  hut  would 
have  liked  hia  Queen,  only  she  was  the  daughter-iti-lBw  of  the 
Kin^  of  Italy,  a  slrong-niinded  lady,  and  with  not  a  little  oF  the 
arobmon  of  the  once  Empress  Charlotte.  They  were  not  jealous 
of  her,  for  it  is  impossible  for  a  senora  to  be  plain  when  anned 
with  a  fan,  and  draped  in  a  manlle ;  the  only  time  they  cease  io 
be  beautiful  is  when  they  patronize  a  French  head-drca*.  The 
,  King  had  but  the  support  of  the  lunctionary  world. 

The  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  report  that  Irish 
whiskey  is  far  more  appreciated  than  any  other  spirit  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Scotch  spirits,  it  appears,  are  made  Irom 
molt,  Irish  spirits  are  made  from  a  mixture  of  malt  and  groin, 
while  English  spirits  are  generally  consumed  in  the  shape  of  gin 
and  other  compoundn.  But  both  gfn  in  England  and  matt 
whiskey  in  England  and  Scotland  are  giving  pinre  to  Irish 
whiskey.  Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  this  spirit,  illicit 
disllllatlDn  is  carried  on  lo  a  great  extent  in  Ireland,  and  in 
1873  there  were  more  than  1.100  cases  detected  in_that  eountry 
a«  against  iweuiy-onc  in  England  and  eight  in  Scotland.     Tet 


ider  thia  very  aatintaciory  ii 
IO  former  years. 

A  HOTEL  exhlludon  and  ftatival  will  take  place  i 
May  next  at  the  Palais  de  I'lndnicrie  of  Paiia.  'I 
of  iIm  Thdaire  de  la  Gait^,  M.  Ballandc,  appesht  lo 
celebrities  of  all  countries  for  their  support  in  the 
of  a  "  Grand  Holifere  Jubilee."  The  plays  of  Molten  wijj  te 
soccessivaly  given  with  a  different  cast  of  actorii  Ibr  each  pisi, 
and  diven  professors  and  men  of  leilers  will  deliver  lectnmte. 
fore  the  performances.  At  ihe  same  time  the  admirers  ol  At 
great  aothor  will  find  ample  repayment  for  their  curiodlj  b  a 
mnseam  composed  of  the  autographs,  portraits.  maiinicri[ict. 
and  rare  editions  of  the  works  of  Moliere.  U.  Ballandc  hat  ac4- 
lected  almost  every  object  associated  with  MolJire's  name,  b- 
cluding  the  wooden  arm-chair  of  a  barber  of  Dax,  whae  be  vss 
wont  to  sit  for  hours  observing  the  barber's  cuktomen. 

LOED  DdtpsbiR  recently,  in  reviewing  edncationally  tioe 
Canadian  youths,  said :  I  do  not  apply  this  remaik  to  Caas^ 
especially,  but  to  the  continent  of  America  —  it  ia  that  1  haw 
b«^n  struck  by  the  absence  of  the  deTcreocc  and  respect  lor  ibov 
who  are  older  than  themselves,  to  which  we  still  cliu^  in  Eunijic- 
Now,  10  use  a  casual  illustration,  I  have  observed  in  trardliq 
on  bootd  the  steamboats  of  the  St.  Lawreni^  children  ruuii^ 
about  fhim  one  end  of  the  vessel  to  the  other  whom,  more  (bsa 
once.  I  have  been  tempted  to  take  up  and  give  a  good  wbipjHiig. 
I  have  seen  tbcm  thrurt  aside  two  gentlemen  in  convensboa. 
trample  on  Indies'  dresses,  shoulder  their  way  sfaont,  witlmii  a 
thought  of  the  inconvenience  ihev  were  occaaioning.  and,  wIm 
was  more  remarkabli',  these  little  ihanghilcas  indiscretioBS  did 
not  iteem  to  attract  the  attention  of  their  parents.  When  1 
ventured  to  make  mi  oliMjrvalion  on  this  to  the  peoi>le  with  wboB 
I  have  been  travelling,  1  was  ulways  told  that  tbew  little  pless^ 
ing  individuals  came  lh>m  ihe  other  side  of  the  line. 

TiiK  Celo^nr.  Gaxtlte,  relerHng  to  the  dispute  betweea  the 
Oermsns  and  the  Poles  M  to  the  nationality  of  Coponieas.  sayi 
that  he  alwsys  spelt  his  name  with  a  c,  and  that  Lhix  is  a  fmt 
of  his  German  oriKin,  as  in  I'uliah  his  name  is  spelt  with  at. 
Upon  which  tbe  Pail  Mall  Gaittu  remarks :  "  We  shoDld  raiber 
have  thooghl  that  ihe  inference  lur  a  man's  spelling  his  nsmE 
with  a  c  l^fore  an  □  or  D  would  be  that  he  was  not  a  Germil, 
foi'  mOBl  German  names  begin  with  a  it  when  tboee  vowd) 
follow;  r.g.,  Kaulbach  Kopp,  Kardortf,  Kolb,  Kollcr,  EsBI, 
Komer.  But  the  real  reason  why  Copemicua  speir  hi*  osiat 
with  a  G  was  that,  like  all  Polish  scientific  men  of  that  time,  Ic 
wrotein  Latin.  Cwlth  Ihe  sound  of  J;  is  no  more  a  Gensaa 
letter  than  it  is  a  Polish  one ;  it  is  naed  in  the  German  langntge, 
no  doubt,  but  only  in  words  derived  tram  the  Latin  longae,  at 
in  candidat,  canton,  capadlat,  ca[ulan,  capiat-  We  doilii 
whether  there  is  a  single  really  German  word  (t-  t.,  not  doind  - 
from  some  otiier  language)  that  bpgins  with  ea  or  co. 

Ths  Court  Journal  prints  this:  "The  German  Bmpem, 
while  visiting  a  village  in  his  land,  was  welcomed  by  the  srbocl 
children  of  the  place.  After  their  speaker  had  made  a  spesd 
for  them  he  thanked  ihem.  Then  taking  an  oranee  from  s 
plale,  he  asked  :  '  To  what  kingdom  does  this  belong  !  '  ■  Th 
vegetable  kingdom,  sire,' replied  the  liltle  girl.  TLb  Empon 
took  a  gold  coin  from  his  pocket,  and  holding  it  np,  a^ed, 
'  Ard  to  what  kingdom  does  this  belong  !  '  "To  fhc  minenl 
kingdom,  sire,' replied  the  little  girl.  'And  To  what  kin^os 
do  I  belong,  then  f  '  asked  the  Emperor.  The  little  giri  coloRd 
deeply,  fur  she  did  not  like  to  say  '  the  animal  kingdom,'  at  be 
thought  she  wonld,  lest  his  Majesty  should  be  oflnaded,  win 
a  bright  thought  came,  and  she  said  with  radiant  eyca.  *Ta 
God's  kingdom,  sire.'  The  Emperor  was  deeply  moved,  A 
lear  stood  in  his  eye.  He  placed  his  hand  on  the  child's  head 
and  said,  most  devoutly,  '  God  grant  that  I  may  be  acconnled 
worthy  of  that  kingdom.'  "  What  we  admire  in  this  alory  ii 
the  modest  uncertainty  of  the  Emperor  I 

The  Graphic,  referring  to  a  clever  drawing  represenling  aa 
encounter  between  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  llr. 
Lamb  at  the  famous  Eglinton  tO'imament  in  1839,  aaya  thai  it 
was  only  on  ihis  one  uccasion  (a  sort  of  burleaqne  tatUe  m 
which  the  knights  engaged  with  mopi  and  broomttielu)  >bat 
the  prince  took  any  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  This  don 
not  agree  precisely  with  the  account  given  by  Cnriing  in  his 
"  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."  According  to  him  it  was  a  aaA 
more  serious  affair  —  a  trial  of  skill  which  came  off  before  the 
rofil^  —  the  combatants  bviuc  in  panoply  of  steel,  and  armed 
with  ponderons  swords.  Both,  he  says,  were  excellent  swoids- 
men,  and  the  prince  he  describ^  as  "  a  picture  of  a  imalleditiea 
of  Hercules,  simplv  as  strong  a  man  for  hia  indtt*  as  anj  ia 
Illjria.",  From  his  acGonnt,  so  &r  flmn  bdug  child's  pla;,  it 
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■pfMcra  to  hive  be«n  an  DQcoromonlj  itiird^  broailMword  boui, 
in  vhich  Tcry  coniiderable  skill  nnd  phyaii^  >[rvnL'Th  were 
■bowQ  on  boll]  sides,  ond  to  haTS  tertninkled.  not  in  ihe  defe&t 
<A  Prince  Louii  Napoleon,  but  in  a.  fuir  pardiv  amid  the  loud 
q)pUiiH  of  the  spectBMri. 

Fbw  penons,  uiya  the  Pall  Mail  Gaiellt,  would  be  able  lu  oc* 
want  lor  the  Hm  of  thu  term  "  cordon  blen  "  **  applied  to  Ihe 
trtbit  of  the  kitchen,  nor  would  one  be  inclined  to  ■aapeci  thai 
ihii  title  of  eateeni  could  bare  anything  in  commoD  with  the  or- 
br  of  the  Saint  Eaprit.  Such,  however,  uppears  to  be  the  case. 
Senri  liL  of  France  wu  eleclcd  KIdk  of  Poland  on  the  day  of 
•he  Pentecoit,  and  it  was  upon  ilie  suiDe  day  that  the  deatS  of 
[Jharlea  IX.  placed  the  French  crown  upon  hii  head.  In  token 
if  bis  gralilude  he  instituted  the  order,  JimitiDg  the  nuRiber  of 
nighw  (0  a  hundred,  exclusive  of  the  officers  of  the  order.  The 
mUar  was  fbrmed  of  Heur-de-lys  in  gold,  and  inspendtd  to  it  was 
I  oosii  with  eight  poinu,  with  a  doTe  in  the  centre;  upon  the 
«*ene  of  the  croaa  was  a  design  representinit  6t,  Michael  slaj- 
ng  the  dragon.  The  collar,  howerer,  was  only  used  upon  grand 
leeaiions,  and  as  a  rale  the' cross  was  worn  tied  lo  a  piece  of  blue 
ilk  called  the  cordon  bleu.  As  time  went  on.  it  became  the  cus- 
om  lo  call  any  one  who  achieved  eminence  in  his  piofession  or 
ailing  a  eordbn  Usu.  The  Asaemhly  of  1791  aboiubed  all  the 
inlers  of  chivalry,  bnt  the  name  of  cordon  bltu  held  iu  own. 
Uihough  it  is  no  longer  applied  to  any  calling  exr^l  thai  oi 
I  cook,  M.  Littrt  gires  it  a  place  in  his  dictionary,  r>:umrking 
bat  the  blue  apron  formerly  worn  by  aerTants  in  ilii:  kiLcheii 
My  have  helpeJ  to  earn  for  them  this  Saturing  designation. 

EvBBr  one  knowd  the  story  of  the  soldier  wlm  relased  per- 
niiiion  to  Bonaparte  to  pass  bis  post  of  sentry  :  "  Even  lliout;h 
wi  were  the  Little  Corporal,  1  tell  you  yon  can't  pass  '  The 
mate  legend  has  been  reTived  lately,  the  (ollowinK  bijou  circn- 
ating  at  prpsent  in  the  camps  aroand  Versaillei :  M.  Thiers. 
Itessed  in  a  brown  greatHxiat,  took  a  walk  one  tine  frosty  mom- 
Bg,  the  other  day,  across  the  roadii  in  the  cainp  at  Villenenve 
!!o<taDg,  He  noticed  a  young  conscript  sianiliDg  sentry,  but 
Dgaged  fbr  tbe  moment  in  diacnasing  bread  and  cheese.  '*  Bon 
DOT,  man  gar^n,"  b^an  U.  Thiers.  "Bon  jour,  ma  petite 
ieille"  (little  old  wife),  replied  Piton.  "Well,  and  liuw  are 
wi  amnaing  yourself  here  —  not  too  dull,  eh '•  "  "  Ah,  that 
lapenda  ;  just  now,  yon  see,  I  am  taking  it  ea.>v  and  eating  my 
•beeie."  "  Ob,  and  ilo  yon  like  the  ration  breail !  Fur  my  part 
'.  find  it  much  betur  than  formerly."  "  TUai !  ku  yon  eat  it, 
loyon!  And  pray  wbiti  arc  yuu  —  in  (he  huUet  (oil  depart- 
KntJ  —  iiidrmier  (huspitul  alcehdant) '.  "  •'  Betier  than  tMit," 
oiwered  U.  Thiers.  "Bab!  sous  lieutenant  !"  'Betterthan 
bat."  "Captain?"  "Better  than  thai."  "  Ucncral ! " 
'  Better  than  thai  —  President  of  the  Republic."  "  What  1  you 
le  Thiers  ?  "  rejoined  the  astonished  sentry  ;  "  here,  then, 
pick,  cdlch  hold  of  mj  broad  anil  cheese  that  I  may  present 

A  KUMOK  prevails  that  in  a  trial  about  to  lake  place  before 
be  Tribanal  of  the  Seine  important  disclosnres  will  be  made  as 
a  the  robbery  of  some  uontidential  xtate  papers  which  were  en. 
rusted  to  the  care  of  the  Conitesse  de  Caaiiglione  by  the  Km- 
leroT  Mapoleon  III.  She.  when  about  to  leave  Paris  after  tbe 
lown&L  of  the  Kbipire,  consigned  several  caMn  containing 
Ewels,  plate,  and  the  papers  in  qucsiion  to  tbe  care  o(  the 
talian  Kmhii»><y.  Dnripg  Ihe  siege  Iwo  or  three  of  these  uisei 
rere  stolen,  and  suspicion  fell  upon  a  man  formerly  in  the  ser- 


eaih  anlcss  abe  cai 
rith  a  sum  of  motley  lur  a  person  wliu  would  accost  her  in  n 
■rlicnlar  way.  The  handwriting  of  ibis  letler  was  found  tn 
orrespund  with  that  of  Passetout,  the  <liEchsrged  servant,  who 
ras  shortly  afterwards  arreiied,  a  large  portion  of  the  plaie  aud 
owelry  being  fbuml  iu  his  possession.  The  stale  pa|>crs  had 
lisappeared,  bat  the  accused  is  beginning  to  yield  to  the  prcss- 
ng  iiK|niriet  of  (be  juge  d'instruction  ;  end  it  hi  hinted  that  the 
eiall  will  ahow  tha(  certain  Radical  journals  which  luivc  lately 


bey  might 


ty  upon  subjects  about  whiui 
■uppoaed  to  know  Utile,  will  be  aeverd^  repri- 
for  piirchanng  theae  papers  without  first  taking'  the 
nnwo  TO  uMxrtain  how  the  vendor  had  got  posseision  of  them. 
Tub  ttrrible  lataslrophe  which  occurred  lately  at  Binjma, 
rben  a  cnf^  and  iMincert  halt  built  on  piles  running  oat  into  ihe 
■a  gave  way  aoddenly  during  an  acruliatic  pcrfc 


■  lost  their  livcK, 
lass  of  accidents  which  never  ought 
layma,  it  ia  stated,  knew  that  the  caH 


e,  and  100 

le  of  that  namerous 

ccnr.     Kverybody  in 

Ls  unsafe,  and  miiiht 
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knew  it ;  the  quay  aatboritiea  knew  it ;  and  so  did  all  the  re*i- 
denti  in  the  neighborhood;  yet  no  steps  were  taken  to  pre*eDt 
SM  people  assembling  in  the  doomed  building,  whicii,  with 
hardly  any  warning,  on  the  night  of  the  9lh  of  January,  leaned 
fbrwards  and  disappeared  in  the  sea.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Levant  Herald,  writing  from  Smyrna,  gives  IM  following  ac- 
count of  the  tragedy :  "  On  Sunday  night  at  (en  o'clock  we 
heard  what  sounded  like  t'be  report  ofa  cannon  :  it  was  thekivoto 
giviut;  way.  The  people  living  near  the  scene  of  tbe  ca  lastropha 
say  that  the  sounds  were  most  aupalliiig,  l;~irst,  one  loud  crash 
like  the  firing  of  cannon,  one  Umn  wall,  then  a  deep  silence, 
soon  broken,  however,  by  the  scrt-aoiK  uf  those  who  got  their 
heads  above  water.  Some  had  clunj;  lo  the  ceiling  of  ihe  caf^ 
and  could  not  draw  themselves  up  until  the  hands  which  hebl 
on  ID  tbeir  Icrb  gave  way.  The  scene  on  board  the  Northlleet 
could  hardly  have  been  mom  lerriHc.  It  is  said  that  most  of 
the  boatmen  who  volunteered  their  assistance  fin,t  rifled  tbe 
pockets  of  the  luffitrers  and  then  drew  them  into  their  boau- 
Sixty-seven  corpses  have  been  found,  but  many  more  still 
the  deep  mud,  which  the  quay  stones  have  forced  np 


in  great  ijnantity.  The  clown  of  the  '  acrobat  troupe '  was  s( 
and  rubbed  di?,  dressed  at  Mr,  Mirisn's  house,  and  ran  back  to 
seek  for  his  wife  and  daughter,  the  latter  aged  twelve  years.  The 
former  had  been  got  safe  into  a  boat,  when,  looking  round  she 
screamed  out, '  My  hasband  and  child  cannot  hare  been  saved  ! ' 
and  jumped  iulo  the  *ea.  She  had  expired  before  they  btought 
hrr  np  again.  Her  daughter  and  tbe  actresses  were  all  to  be 
seen  at  St.  Antoine's  Hospital,  lying  dead  in  their  stage  finery. 
A  Greek  who  escaped  saya  he  was  awo-strnck  at  the  moment 
they  rocked  right  to  left,  by  the  scene  which  was  being  acted  by 
the  acrobnu  at  the  time  — namely,  '  Death'  running  after  some 
one  and  causing  great  laughter  among  the  spectaloA.  At  that 
very  instant  the  cafij  gave  way." 


NEIQEB   D'ANTAN. 


I  LIT  npon  a  treasure  in  a  quarrv.  Qua!  Vollah^, 

In  the  literary  chaos  of  an  old  Dutch  bookworm's  closet, 

An  anricni  misjai,  painted  for  the  pleasuring  of  prayer, 

Rich  at  first,  at  present  priceless  with  Time's  precious  dust 

Pious  hands  had 
Showed  the  e 

Rose  a  H)lemn  mommy  odor,  as  tbe  yellow  leaves  were  stirred. 
Scent  uf  tecea,  Airs,  and  featbera,  dating  from  the  lint  Francb 

Scent  of  flowen  too,  among  the  baser  fragrances,  that  drew 
Unto  pBBlma  the  eyes  grown   heavy  poring  on   tbe  pagans' 

Till  they  met  thia  gray  geranium,   little  flswer  half  fllten-d 
Ibrongb 
Print  and  painting,  bead  and  scroll-work  of  tbe  tender  Ame 
Oimttit. 

Yon  could  see  the  fiuwer  was  ancient  by  tbe  vellum's  stain  and 
dim-- 
Gathered  centuries  (go  —  but  would  vou  c^re !  the  heart  and 

pollen 


No  thirad  k:one  from  ita  corolla,  nor  a  piiiil  from  its  core. 
Plain  and  perfect  is  ita  picture   as  time's  patient  prasanre 
traced  It 

Un  thcparchmcnibentand  blistered  by  the  drying  dew,  and  more 
By  ihe  blinding  tear*  wept  over  by  the  lover  who  so  placed  il. 

Flower^  have  belter  fates  than  lovers.    Death  bos  a  relnctaut 
I,Apping  dumb,  unconscious  lilie* —  lets  their  nntbingiiuaa  re- 
took  it  gPntly  and  just 
and  ahapeMnrrs  onlliTe 


So  he  saved   ihi*  sweet  old  love-gage, 
kissed 

Red  and  green  away,  but  let  a  seen 


Lefl  this  suienin.  subtle  perfume  that  has  sanctifird  the  prayer, 
Now  the  lettvring  la  faded  and  the  cherubs' cheeks  are  wixeneil. 

Scent  as  tad  as  glioslh  of  meniurieii  rising  cloudy  in  the  air 
From  a  casket,  where  a  life's  love  Ms  laid  pctda  and  in- 
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Hon  wa  lean  upon  our  Bnbjecu,  ve  the  ipirita,  we  the  kings  I 
Dumb  [binge  ip«ak  best  of  onr  gladneM  when  the  Eden  gu^ 
den  cliMSi; 

And  it  taam  our  lirea  take  fragrance  Trom  tbe  csacncce  of  tbin^  ; 
And  dead  lorea  amell  like  an  avenne  down  which  the  mod 

So,  1  think,  on  grave  gray  ereninga,  eome  great  tMlctit]'  nill 

Kindt/  to  tbia  aeneeleai  eervanl  of  the  pMtion  It  rememben, 
And.  forget  the  lighi  a  moment,  take  it*  hnnuin  nigh^  and  grope 
At  tlM  ailver  ctaip,  and  read,  and  Itlr  the  old  thoughre 
peiialied  emben. 


le  pagea  al 
How  the  flower  la  eti 
not  ftitier. 
When  ihej  preued  the  « 


a  these  leftVM  jean  conid 
I   the  little  lady'* 


Aa  ehe  rode  to  old  St.  Oermsia,  dreuniog  In  her  blazoned  litl«r. 


8o  be  happj,  knight,  who  lo«t  all  under  Paria,ybn  VhaimaiT, 
Or  abjr  long-haired  page,  juat  loring  ae  one  worabipt,  dimlf, 
dumbly,  — 
Never  daring  to  do  more  than  make  tout  flowen  speak  to  faer. 
Never  dreaming  that  yoar  saint  might  find  a  boj'l  aad  viiage 
comely; 


IJjvers  of  the  old  Neiges  d'Antan,  thoa  and  there  /our  gage  is 
lying. 

EVKLYK    JkBHOLD. 


I   TICHBORNE  DOLE. 


Waa  wading  tbrongh  Ma  troubTcd  reign ; 
And  Strongbow  drew  ibe  sword,  lo  bring 

The  exil^  Dermot  back  again  ; 
At  Tichborae  Manor,  day  by  day. 
The  Lady  Mabel  TichborriB  lay. 

So  long  ber  bed  bad  been  her  tot. 
And  fbar  white  walls  her  only  scene. 

It  may  be  aho  remembered  not 
That  skies  were  blue  nnd  meadows  green ; 

Bnt  TJiiona  of  a  world  more  fair 

Had  often  cheered  her  spirit  there. 

And  she  bad  learned  that  rank  and  gain 
Are  oothing  bat  a  broken  reed  ; 

And  she  h*d  Teanied,  by  schooling  pain, 
To  pit;  all  who  pin  need ; 

The  naked,  hnngiy,  sick,  and  blind 

Were  never  abscDt  flrom  her  mind. 

Her  husband,  Boger  Tichbome,  Knight, 
Stood,  one  March  morning,  at  her  aide, 
Prcpand  to  see  her  make  the  flight 
AeroH  Death's  daiitly-rsUing  tide ; 
"  Oh,  art  tbon  here,  tny  lord  ^ "  said  abe ; 
"  I  have  one  boon  to  aak  of  thee." 

"  What  wonldat  tboa,  wife?  "  Sir  Roger  said. 
"  I  crave,  my  lord,  a  jnece  of  ground, 
To  famish  forth  a  dole  of  bread. 

As  often  ai  ibis  day  comes  round  ; 
It  is  onr  Lady's  Day,  you  know. 
Now  grant  my  boon,  and  let  me  go." 

'Twas  long  ere  Roger  Tichbome  spoke ; 

Tben  aeixed  be  up  a  smoking  brand. 
And,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  joke. 

Said,  "  I  will  give  tbfce  ao  much  land 
As  thon  caiiil  walk  around  t»day. 
While  this  pine  candle  bums  away." 

"  Done  with  thee,"  aaid  the  noble  dame ; 


From  hall  and  cot  the  neighbors  went 
To  see  their  lady  do  her  pan; 

She  stood  before  Ihem  old  and  bent, 
Bnt  yoBtbful  fire  wu  in  her  heart ; 

Said  all.  "  Tbe  Lord  direct  her  feet ! 

Waa  ever  one  ho  brave  and  sweet !  " 

A  minute'a  pause  to  think  and  pray, 
And  raise  on  high  her  ihankhtl  song ; 
.  And  now  the  saint  is  on  ber  way, 

From  niter  weakness  made  so  strong. 
That  she,  who  scarce  could  more  a  bud. 
Goes  round  a  goodly  piece  of  land. 

And  one  may  yet,  without  the  walls 

Of  Tichbome  Park,  behold  tbe  plao: — 
A  Held,  wide-acred,  named  "  The  Crawla," 


Sir  Roger  Tichbome  lifU  bis  eyes. 
So  much  amaied,  he  cannot  speak ; 

Tbe  hatf-hnmt  bnad  before  him  tiea. 
The  color  mantles  in  his  cheek ; 

WhUe  mntters  he,  "  By'r  Lady's  name. 

Had  ever  kings  grander  dame  ?  " 

When  on  herbed  again  she  lav. 
The  house  wba  gathered  at  ber  oil ; 
"  Now,  liiten  to  the  words  I  say. 

Bear  witness  to  them,  one  and  all : 
While  those  broad  acres  feed  the  poor, 
The  Tichbome  glory  shall  endnt^ 

"  But  abonld  a  Tichbome  ever  dare 
(Ai  men  will  do,  for  sa^  of  greed,] 
To  meddle  with  the  poor  man's  share 

Of  Tichbome  land  ;  in  veiT  deed 
The  shaduw  of  my  curse  shall  veU 
The  Tichbome  oame,  and  hdn  will  &il." 


Welt  nigh  us  hundred  year*  had  fled. 
Since  Lady  Mabel  pMsed  away  ; 

And  men  had  tasted  of  ber  bi«ad, 
And  called  her  blest  each  I^y  Day ; 

Until  to  Tichbome  Hall,  one  y«M-, 

A  lawless  multitude  drew  near. 

There  every  tfalef,  and  every,  knave. 
And  every  wild  and  wanton  son]. 

For  miles  aniond  Dame  Mabel's  grave. 
With  riot  clamored  (or  the  dole ; 

Tbencetbrvranl,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

The  gift,  alas  I  was  made  to  cease. 

And  from  that  honr,  the  Tichbornea  lost 
The  kindly  light  of  Fortuoe's  amile. 

The  Kooil  old  name,  so  widely  loat 
Through  court  and  camp,  was  hid  awhile. 

'Twaa  ever  so  :  "No  poor  man  wrong. 

If  thoQ  wouldit  have  thy  castle  strong  I " 


Aa  a  waib  for  (lie  complexiDn  BtmnKTr'a  Kallutoii 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  fitr  its  cooUnfi  and  sootb- 
iogpropartiea,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  nnnBtoral 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckle*, 
redness,  and  rou^hnese  of  the  skin,  curing  dbap{Ked  li-»«H., 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  moaqni- 
toea  and  other  annoying  insects. 

Thkoat  ArricTioNs  amd  HoABamrKsa.  —  All  mBer- 
ing  from  Irritation  of  the  Thr-at  and  Hoantnaa,  will  be 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  almost  immediate  relief  aTorded 
by  the  use  of  "  Broan'i  Bronchial  Troches." 

law.  Getttbburo  Katai.ybii«  Watk«  peiftnna  our^ 
vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.     Bead 
I    the  advertisement  in  another  colnioii. 
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DIMITRl   ROUDrNE. 


AoAIK  several  ytars  ha»e  paisod.     On  a,  told 
day  a  traTelHng  earriage  atoppvd  before  the 

the  prindpiil  hotel  in  the  government  of  C .     From  it 

detctoded  a  gentlemaoi  pulEag  and  stretching  himself.  He 
vai  not  old,  but  he  had  already  attained  that  portliness 
which  is  eommonly  called  respectable.  He  walked  rather 
quickly  up  one  flight  of  staire  and  stopped  at  the  entrance 
of  a  broad  corridor,  and  since  he  did  not  eee  any  one,  be 
<catled  aloud  for  a  room.  A  door  opened  slowly,  a  tall  kt- 
vaat  sprang  out  and  ran  hastily  along  to  show  the  stranger 
bia  way.  Ja  the  darkness  he  was  only  to  be  recognized 
hy  the  sbininess  of  Ike  well-worn  elbows  of  his  coat. 

Having  reached  bis  room,  the  stranger  took  oS  bis  over- 
coat and  wraps,  sat  down  on  a  bo(%  placed  his  hands  on 
hisknce»,  looked  about  him  as  if  he  had  just  waked  Up, 
and  told  the  waiter  to  send  his  servant  to  him.  The 
cuter  bowed  and  went  out.  This  traveller  was  no  other 
than  Leschniefi'.  He  had  beuu  obliged  to  leave  his  estate 
and  come  to  C in  order  to  enroll  recruits. 

Leschnieffs  servant,  a  young,  cnrly-haired,  red-cheeked 
111},  wearing  felt  boots  and  a  long  coat  fastened  around  the 
vaist  by  a  blue  girdle,  entered  the  room. 

>*  Well,  my  boy,  we've  reached  here  at  last,"  said  Lesch- 
sieff,  "in  spite  of  your  fear  that  the  tire  would  fall  off  the 
"heels." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  the  young  man,  trying  to  smile 
behind  bis  turnvd-up  coaHiollar;  "  but  why  the  tire  didn't 
Ml  off,  1 "...  . 

"  Isn't  tbfre  any  one  hare  ?  "  some  one  in  the  corridor 
cried. 

Leschnieff  started  and  listened. 

"  1  say,  somebody  I  "  repeated  the  voice. 

Iiescbniefl  arose,  went  to  the  door,  and  opened  it  sud- 

Before  bim  stood  a  tall  man,  very  much  bowed  ;  his  hair 
was  almost  perfectly  wbiU:-  He  wore  an  old  cotton-velvet 
overcoat  with  brass  buttons.  Leschnieff  recognized  him 
at  once. 

"  Koudine  !  "  he  said  with  emotion. 

Koudine  turned  around.  He  could  not  distinguish 
I^schniefTs  face,  who  was  standing  with  bis  back  to  the 
light,  and  he  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  Don't  you  remember  me  ?  "  asked  Leschnieff. 


.  *'  Michael  Micbaelovituh  I  "  cried  Roudine,  holding  out 
bis  hand,  but  be  became  embarrassed,  and  drew  it  back. 

Leschnieff  seiied  it  with  both  hands. 

"  Come  in  here,"  he  said,  leading  Roudine  into  Mb 
room.  "  How  you've  changed  1 "  he  added,  after  a 
moment  of  silence,  and  involuntarily  dropping  his  voice. 

"  So  they  tell  me,"  answered  Roudine,  looking  gloomily 
around  the  room.  "  Time  ....  but  you,  you  are  exactly 
the  same.    How  4s  Alexandra  ....  I  mean  your  wife  ?  " 

"  Thanks,  very  well     What  chance  brings  you  here  ?  " 

"  Me  ?  Oh,  that's  a  long  story.  In  fact  it's  the  merest 
chance  that  I  am  here.  I  am  looking  for  a  friend  of  mine. 
But  I  am  very  glad  indeed  "  .  .  .  . 

"  Where  shall  you  dine  ?  " 

*■  1 V    I  don't  know.   In  some  inn.    T  must  go  on  to-day." 

"You  must?  " 

Etoudine  smiled  meaningly. 

"  Yes,  I  musL     I  have  been   sent  away  to  live  on  my 

"  Dine  with  me." 

Roudine  looked  stnugbt  into  Lescbnieff's  eyes  for  the 
first  time. 

"  You  ask  me  to  dine  with  you  ?  "  be  said. 

"  Yes,  Roudine,  in  tbe  old  way,  as  old  friends.  Will 
you  ?  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  you,  and  God  knows 
whether  we  shall  ever  meet  again.     We  can't  part^  in  tbia 

"  Very  well,  I  accept  gladly." 

Leschnieff  pressed  Boudine's  hand,  called  the  waiter, 
ordered  the  dinner,  and  Cold  him  to  put  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne on  ice. 

As  if  they  did  it  by  agreement.  Leschnieff  and  Roa^ne 
talked  during  the  dinner  of  nothing  but  their  student  lib. 
They  revived  many  memories,  and  talked  of  many  friends, 
living  and  dead.  At  first  Roudine  was  very  quiet,  but 
ailer  he  had  drunk  a  few  glasses  of  wine  he  warmed  np. 
At  last  the  waiter  removed  the  last  plate;  Leschnieff 
arose,  bolted  the  door,  and  sat  down  again  at  the  table, 
opposite  Koudine,  resting  his  chin  on  both  hands. 

"Now  then,"  he  began,  "you  must  tell  me  everything 
that  has  happened  to  you  since  we  last  met." 

Roudine  throw  a  hasty  glance  at  Leschnieff. 

"My  God,"  thought  Leschnieff  again,  "bow  the  poor 
fellow  is  altered  1 " 

It  was  not  so  much  bis  features  that  had  changed,  as 
his  expression.  Indeed,  fincc  the  day  we  met  him  at  tbe 
stati6u  asking  for  horses  to  continue  hu  journey,  his  fea- 
tures bad  not  perceptibly  altered,  allhongh  a  slight  exami- 
nation would  have  detected  the  traces  of  the  approaeb  of 
old  age.  The  eyes  had  another  look.  His  motions^  at  one 
moment  sluggi^,  at  the  iwxti  inexplioablf  sudden,  bia 
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dnw ling  voice  —  in  »  word,  hu  whole  appeannce  —  gaT« 
flvideoce  <A  a  profound  wearineu,  a  secret  fadneu.  Thii 
deep  gtoom  waa  verj'  difierent  from  that  half-aSected 
meUiicIiolj'  which  ^he  used  to  exhibit  like  many  Toang 
people,  who  are  none  the  lets  puffed  up  with  vaaity  and 
•elf-conSdenee. 

"It  wonld  be  imposiible,"  he  aonrered,  "to  tell  yva 
eveiTthing  thatfthu  happened,  and  beiidei  it  would  not 
be  worth  while.  I  have  had  a  great  maoj  tronblea,  and 
It's  not  tnj  botljr  alone  which  hat  been  tlirough  a  great 
deal ;  it'«  mj  k>u1  too.  How  many  diienchantmenti  I  have 
known.  Mj  God  I  How  manj  people  I'tg  known  In- 
dmatelyll  ....  Yes,  how  many  I "  repeated  Rondine, 
noticing  that  Leechnieff  waa  looking  at  him  with  unwonted 
■jrmpalhj.  "  How  often  my  own  words  hare  rickened  me 
—  not  merely  from  my  own  lips,  but  when  ottered  by 
tboN  who  shared  my  views  I  What  tranutiona  I  have 
known,  from  the  impatJence  and  lensitiveneie  of  a  child  to 
the  stupid  iodiiFerence  of  a  horse  which  does  not  stir  be- 
aeath  hia  matter's  lash  1  How  often  I  have  hoped  in  vun 
and  then  hated  in.  vain  1  fought  and  humiliated  myself  1 
How  often  I've  opened  my  wings  like  a  falcon,  — only  to 
fall  to  the  ground,  to  creep  there,  like  a  snail  with  a  broken 
■hell  I  Where  have  I  not  been  I  wliat  ways  does  my  foot 
not  know  t  And  there  are  some  ways  which  are  very 
dirty  I  "  added  Roudine,  turning  aside. 

"  Ton  know,"  he  continned  .... 

"  One  moment,"  interrupted  LeschnieS.  "  Once  we 
Mid  'thou'  to  oneanotheri  art  thou  willing  to  do  so  og^n  ? 
Let  US  drink  to  the  '  thon '  I " 

Boudine  itarted,  straightened  himself,  and  in  hb  eyes 
flashed  a  hasty  flame  which  no  words  can  describe. 

"Let  us  drink  to  it,  brother  I  Thanka,  brother,  let  us 
drink  to  il  1" 

LeschniefF  and  Boudine  emptied  their  glasses. 
%  "  Thou  knoweet,"  began  Boudine  again,  accenting  the 
"thon,"  and  amillng,  "I  carry  at  my  heart  a  gnawing 
worm  which  will  give  me  no  peace  till  my  dying  day.  It 
drivea  me  to  try  to  get  influence  over  men  and  women ; 
at  first  they  are  impressed  by  qe,  but  aflerwards  "  .  .  .  . 

Boodine  made  a  deprecating  gesture  with  his  hand. 

"  Since  I  left  yon  ....  thee,  I  have  learned  much,  I 

have  seen  much Many  times  I  have  begun  a  new 

life,  after  I  have  set  my  hand  to  some  new  work  —  and 
you  can  see  how  far  I've  got." 

"  Thou  hadst  no  perseverance,"  murmured  Leschnieff, 
as  if  he  were  speaking  to  himself. 

"  As  thou  sayest,  I  had  not  perseverance.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  build  up  anything,  and,  brother,  it  is  not  easy 
to  build,  when  the  ground  is  slipping  away  from  under 
one's  feet.  1  will  not  tell  thee  all  my  adventures,  or  rather 
all  my  discomfitures.  I  will  only  tell  thee  three  or  four 
incidents  of  my  life  when  fortune  seemed  about  to  favor 
me,  that  w  to  say,  when  I  began  to  hope  for  success,  which 
is  not  quite  the  same  thing."  .... 

Boudine  thrast  back  hia  white  and  how  somewhat  thin- 
ner hair  with  the  same  motioq  of  the  band  with  which 
he  used  to  press  back  Ms  thick,  black  locks. 

**  Well,  listen,"  he  began.  "  In  Moscow  I  met  a  rather 
eccentric  man.  He  waa  very  rich  and  owned  large  estates ;  | 
he  WHH  not  in  the  government  service.    His  chiefs  his  only 


nnderatand  U>  this  day  how  this  paenon  took  p( 
him.i|[It  fitted  him  as  a  saddle  does  a  cow.  Be  uds 
every  exertion  to  keep  himself  on  what  u  called  u  is- 
tellectnal  plane,  although  he  was  hardly  able  to  eiprai 
himself;  he  used  to  roll  his  eyes  and  bow  his  hesd  ^wa 
anything  waa  said  in  his  presence.  I  have  never  nets 
more  meagrely  endowed,  a  less  intellectual  nature  tlua  hii 
He  reminded  me  of  those  broad  stretches  in  the  goftn- 
ment  of  Smolensk,  where  there  is  nothing  bnt  sud,  oglj 
here  and  theie  a  tuft  of  gnas  which  no  animal  cu  eiL 
Nothing  succeeded  in  his  hands ;  everything  seemed  Id 
turn  against  him.  Hd  had  the  mania  of  makjog  enj 
things  hard.  If  it  had  depended  on  him,  he  would  htn 
made  every  one  walk  on  his  head.  He  wotked,  n»d, 
and  wrote  incessantly.  He  studied  with  a  certain  obiti- 
nate  persistency  'and  nnlimited  ipatience.  Hii  atnbttiot 
waa  unnaturally  great,  and  his  chaneter  of  iron.  He  lirsd 
alone,  and  was  thought  to  be  very  eeceatric  I  made  Ui 
acquaintance  and  he  liked  me.  I  mqst  say  I  sood  nad 
him,  but  his  seal  touched  me.  Then  he  had  so  Isi^ 
a  fortune,  so  much  good,  so  much  of  real  value  might  be 
done)  by  him  ....  I  went  to  live  with  him,  and  later 
accompanied  him  to  his  place  in  the  country.  Hyplsss 
were  itnmense,  my  friend;  1   dreamed  of  impioiemqiti, 


e  of  science,  of  si 


e  in  general. 


"As  you  did  at  the  Lastonnski's,  do  yon  remember  T* 
interrupted  Leschnieff,  with  a  gentle  smile. 

"  Not  at  all.  There  I  knew  my  words  were  thron 
away,  but  here  ....  here  was  an  eotirelj*  different  Gdd 

open    before    me I    collected    books  on  bvuBg 

....  I  confess  I  could  not  finish  one  of  them  .... 
and  then  I  set  to  work.  At  first  it  didn't  go  as  I  bad 
expected,  then  things  toc^  a  better  turn.  My  new  biesd 
did  not  say  a  word ;  he  only  looked  on  without  Interfax 
ing ;  that  is  to  say,  up  to  a  certain  p<dnt  he  did  not  lata- 
fere ;  he  adopted  my  plans,  carried  them  out,  hot  chili- 
nately,  rigidly,  and  with  a  secret  mistnut  he  tried  to  |iit 
in  some  Ideas  of  his  own  without  my  knowing  it.  He  bd 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  least  <A  his  ideas,  and  elnsg  to 
it  obstinately,  like  a  lady-bird  on  a  blade  of  gross,  ^fw 
ently  stretching  its  wings  to  fly  away,  and  then  snddeil; 

falling  down  and  creeping  slowly  np  again I)M^ 

be  surprised  at  all  these  comparisons ;  they  all  occuTred  tD 
me  at  that  time.  Such  were  my  occupations  for  two  ■jtat. 
In  spite  of  all  my  care,  the  result  belied  my  expectatiaH. 
I  began  to  grow  tired,  my  friend  bored  me,  and  I  wei^ 
on  him  like  lead.  His  lock  of  confidence  changed  ints 
ill-concealed  dislike ;  an  evil  spirit  took  possesaion  cf  u 
both;  we  couldn't  talk  together  about  anything;  qnietjf. 
but  incessantly,  he  tried  to  show  me  that  he  was  not  toAa 
toy  influence ;  toy  arrangements  were  either  changed  at 

wholly  set  aside At  last  I  saw  I  was  merelj  ss 

iotelligeut  parasite  in  his  house,  paying  for  his  hos|dtafitv 
with  good  words.  I  served  the  wealthy  land-owner  ssss 
aid  in  iotellecttial  gymnastics.  It  was  painfiil  for  me  U 
waste  in  vain  my  time  and  strength,  still  more  painltd  fe> 
see  my  hopes  continually  decdved.  I  knew  very  weB  bo* 
mnch  I  should  lose  if  I  went  away,  bnt  I  could  not  contid 
myself,  and  one  day,  after  a  bnital  scene  at  which  1  bid 
been  present,  and  which  showed  my  friend  in  really  too 
unfavorable  a  light,  I  broke  with  him  entirely  and  west 
n't  I  away,  bidding  good-by  to  my  ariitocratic  pedavt,  tbit 
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MD^lar  niixtunj  of  Cotnck  lavageneu  >nd  Geniuui  lenu- 

"  That  is  to  Mj,  thou  did«(  throw  awaj  thy  dailj 
brewl,"  cried  Leschnieff,  placing  his  huidi  on  Roudine'a 
ihoalJera. 

"  Yas,  and  itood  again  in  the  world  naked  and  unen- 
cumbered. Flf  now  whither  thou  wilt.  ....  Come,  let 
01  drink  I " 

"  To  thf  liealtli  1 "  uid  Letchnieff,  rinng  and  embrac- 
ing Rondine.  "  To  thj  health  and  the  memor]'  of  Fo- 
kanky  I  ....  Ha  too  knew  how  to  reniain  poor." 

"  Iliat  was  adyenture  number  aai"  saSA  Rondine,  after 
«  ihort  pauM.    "  Shall  1  go  on  ?  " 

"  Tec,  go  OD,  please." 

"  I  reallj  don't  fe«l  like  talking ;  1  am  very  tired,  my 
friend  ....  but  if  thou  wiiiheit  It  After  I'd  roamed 
about  from  place  to  place  ....  1  might  tell  yvn,  bj  the 
waj,  how  I  became  secretary  of  a  high  official,  and  Iiow 
that  came  to  an  end,  but  it  would  take  too  much  time  — 
after  roaming  about  a  long  time,  I  determined  to  become 
....  pra/  don't  laugh  ....  to  liecome  a  bosineH  man, 
■  practical  man.  A  favorable  opportunity  preiented  itielf ; 
I  met  a  certain  ....  perhapi  thou  liait  heard  of  him  ?  .  .  .  . 
a  certain  Knrbdelf."  .... 

"  I  hare  never  heard  the  name.  But  excuse  me,  Ron- 
^e,  how  was  it  that  with  thy  intelligence  thou  didat  not 
■ee  it  was  not  —  forgive  the  pun  —  thy  hulineu  to  become 
a  Insineii  man  ?  " 

"I  know  very  well,  my  fiiend,  that  it  was  not  in  my 
Kne ;  but  what  elM  is  ?  .  .  .  .If  thou  hadat  only  seen  Kor- 
bfeff*!  Don't  think  he  wai  an  empty  braggart,  like  so 
■any  othen  I  They  used  to  say  that  I  wa»  eloquent,  but 
in  comparison  with  him  I  could  hardly  stammer.  He  was 
a  remarkably  widely-Informed,  welt-read  man ;  he  had  a 
resUy  creative  mind,  a  head  for  all  sorts  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  affairs.  The  boldest,  most  surprising  plans 
were  always  springing  np  in  his  mind.  We  met  and  re- 
wired to  devote  ourselves  to  some  undertaking  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pablic."  .... 

"  I  wonder  what  it  was." 

Bondioe  cait  down  his  eyes. 

"  Thou  wilt  have  to  laugh  1  " 

«  Why  -l    No,  I  shan't  laugh." 

"  We  determined  to  make  one  of  the  rivers  in  the 

government   til  K navigable,"  said  Bondioe,  with   a 

Ibroed  smile. 

"Is  that  «U?     So  EnrbteS  was  a  cspitaliM: T' 

"  He  was  poorer  than  I,"  anowered  Soudiue,  stJU  bow- 
l)%  his  white  head. 

Lescboieff  burst  out  laughing,  but  stopped  suddenly  and 
grasped  Boudlne's  hand. 

"  ^«S>va  me,  brother,  please,"  he  said,  "  I  did  not  ex- 
pect that  at  «U.  Well,  did  your  undertaking  r«main  on 
paper  7" 

"  Not  entirely.  A  beginning  was  made.  We  engaged 
'Oi^QMn  ....  and  set  to  work.  We  encountered  all 
mHs  of  obstacles  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  mill' 
'wnffl',  who  woultlu't  understand  as  ;  then,  we  found  the 
•ater  could  not  be  directed  without  engines;  and  how 
»ere  we  to  get  money  for  the  engines  ?  We  slept  In  huts 
'or  six  moqtfas.  Kurb^fl*  ate  nothing  but  bread,  and  I  far«d 
u  better.     Still,  I  don't  complain,  for  the  country  there  is 


very  beautiful.  We  made  every  effort  to  interest  mei^ 
chants  \  we  sent  out  letters  and  circulars.  The  end  of  it 
all  was,  that  I  spent  my  very  last  penny  in  the  project." 

"  Well,"  said  LeschnieS,  "  I  fancy  it  was  not  hard  to  get 
to  thy  last  penny." 

"No,  indeed.  But  lean  assure  thee  it  was  not  a  bad 
Idea   we   had,   and   it  might  have   broi^ht   ns   immense 

"  What  has  become  of  this  KnrbtfeS  ? "  asked  Laseh- 

"  Of  him  7     He  is  now  in   Siberia,  digging  for  gold. 
Bnt  I'm  sure  hell  make  his  fortune  some  Ume  or  other." 
"  I  hope  so ;  bnt  it's  just  as  rare  that  thou  wilt  always 

"  I  ?  what  of  that  ?  Besides,  I  know  that  is  thy  eyes  1 
am  a  very  worthless  man." 

"Thou?  Nonsense,  brother.  There  was  a  dme,  it  b 
true,  when  I  saw  only  the  dark  sides  of  thy  character; 
but  now,  believe  me,  I  begin  to  appreciate  thee  more  jnstly. 
Thou  canst  not  make  money  ....  bnt  for  that-  leaaon  1 
love  thee."  .... 

Rondine  smiled  &intly. 

"Really  7" 

"  Yes,  really.  I  reipect  thee  more.  Bust  thon  under- 
stand roe  7" 

They  both  were  silent. 

"  Well,  shall  I  tell  thee  number  three  ?  " 

"  Be  so  kind." 

'■  This  is  the  third  and  last.  Bnt  am  I  not  boring  ymi  7  " 

"  Go  on,  go  on  I " 

(To  t 


AUNT  DUNK. 

A  nOBT  IN  rODR  CHAPTOS. 


CHAPTER   m.      AUMT   E 
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For  many  days  life  was  a  blank  b 
back  to  Uunk  Harsh  that  night,  because  the  doctor  who 
was  immediately  summoned  declared  that  it  would  be  at 
the  risk  of  my  life.  Aunt  Dunk  knew  better,  and  she 
took  me  back  to  delirium  and  Crow.  When  the  former 
lefl  me,  I  was  weak  as  a  baby  ;  and  the  latter  informed 
me  that  my  fatal  speech  had  been  couitantly  upon  my  lips; 
that  iir.  "ifVeyben  and  Hr.  Charles  called  several  time*  a 
day  to  ask  alter  me;  and  that  aunt  Dunk  persisted  in  a*- 
serting  that  I  was  suflering  from  a  slight  cold  in  the  bead. 
I  began  to  mend,  and  from  that  day,  all  danger  being  over, 
aunt  Dunk  expressed  the  greatest  anxiety  on  mv  behalf; 
assuring  me  that  my  state  was  most  critical,  nearly  worry- 
ing roe  oui  of  my  life  with  suggestions  and  remedies,  and 
trying  to  make  me  do  everything  the  doctor  had  tbrlwl- 

My  Illness  was  by  my  annt  pronounced  in  snecesdon  to 
be  nervous,  typhus,  scarlet,  and  brain  fever,  and  treated 
accordingly.  The  rights  of  woman  were  neglected  lor  the 
study  of  medicine  ',  the  right  of  being  quiet  in  illness  waa 
more  especially  overlooked.  Unfortunslelv,  anut  Dunk 
adopted  the  theory  that  like  cures  like,  anil  when  she  de- 
cided that  my  malady  was  nervous,  she  administered  a 
succession  of  shocks  calcu^^ted  to  try  the  nerves  of  the 
roost  robuBt.  She  would  dart  at  me  suddenly  aller  a  pro- 
found silence,  pluck  away  a  pillow,  startle  me  out  of  a 
quiet  >lci!p,  let  a  tray  fall,  or  slam  a  dow.  The  effect  waa 
such,  that  in  two  days  she  was  able  triumphantly  to  assert 
that  "  the  fev.er  was  on  the  move.  It  had  changed  its  char- 
acter to  brain.    No  ^n  could  be  more  favonble."    She 
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noir  prescribed  a  eeaaeless  coarse  of  "  Whately'x  Logic," 
uid  with  that  eootbing  work  resting  under  my  feeble  hand, 
Wid  Crow  by  my  side,  I  was  left  alone  for  hours.  The 
Tiainn  suited  me ;  and  aunt  Dunk,  more  than  ever  satisfied 
with  her  treatment,  dismissed  the  doctor. 

At  last  I  was  able  to  come  {lown-stniri,  and  in  time  I 
crept  out  in  the  sun.  I  was  taking  my  second  walk  with 
still  tattering  steps,  when  Henry  and  Charles  Treyhen 
approached.  Aunt  Dunk,  who  ntumped  beside  me  with 
temble  energy,  called  out,  "  Shu's  not  so  well  to-day.  boys ; 
weaker  by  ever  so  much  than  she  was  yesterday.  I  de- 
clare, I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  slipped  through  our  fingers 
ftfteralL" 

My  cheeks  and  eyes  gave  the  lie  to  her  words,  and 
Charles  .answered  with  something  of  his  old  manner :  "  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  it  ;  we  were  really  anxious,  as  long  as 
yuu  aaaured  ns  Miss  Pellam  wan  improving  daily,  and  that 
nothing  luled  her  but  a  slight  cold  in  the  head." 

And  then  nunt  Dunk  did  the  very  last  thing  she  would 
have  done,  had  she  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
stiite  of  affairs.     She  desired  Charles  to  give  me  his  arm. 

"  She  is  to  take  fourteen  turns  in  the  lun,  and  I'm  going 
to  take  Henry  to  see  my  pigs ;  they  are  the  finest  fellows 
I've  seen  for  a  long  time." 

She  marched  oS*  with  Henrv,  saying,  "  Nothing  is  so 
bracing  for  vou  boys  as  to  do  what  you  don't  like.  You'd 
go  forty  miles  round  to  avoid  me  any  day,  and  Charles 
hates  nothing  more  than  dancing  attendance  an  a  silly  girl 
without  an  idea  in  her  head ;  wonder  what  they'll  find  to 
aay." 

We  beard  every  word,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  smile. 

My  hand  was  resting  on  Charles  Treyheii's  arm,  and 
bftfore  we  had  taken  two  turns  out  of  the  fourteen,  he 
had  asked  me  if  it  might  not  stay  there  for  life.  What 
foolish  things  people  do  say  sometimes,  to  be  sure !  but  it 
did  as  well  as  anything  else.  I  under<itood  him  perfectly 
well,  and  I  think  he  understood  me  too,  tbougn  I  said 
aomelhing  still  more  odd,  and  apparently  senseless. 

"  Wait  till  1  get  to  the  bench,  please,"  was  all  I  could 
■ay;  and  he  did  walL  And  then  he  said  a  great  di-al  that 
I  cannot  repeat ;  but  I  was  very  happy,  although  tears 
were  raining  through  my  thin  finders.  He  got  bold  of  my 
luHid  at  last,  and  aaked  me  if  I  would  answer  him  one 
word.  I  did  manage  to  look  np  then,  and  to  say,  "  If  I 
were  aunt  Dunk,  I  suppose  I  shouM  say,  '  Decidedly  not, 
Mr.  Treyhen.'  "  He  was  quite  satisfied,  and  we  sat  there 
till  aunt  Dunk's  voice  was  heard  in  the  di^itance.  It  was  a 
fortunate  thing  for  me  that  her  vtuce  always  preceded  her. 
I  do  not  think  she  had  been  gone  long,  but  we  had  had 
time  to  determine  that  she  must  not  be  told  of  our  engage- 
ment until  T  was  stronz  enough  to  bear  the  extra  persecu- 
tion which  she  would  have  every  right  to  inflict. 

Whether  it  was  from  sitting  on  that  bench,  I  know  not, 
hnt  the  next  morning  Crow  had  to  inform  aunt  Dunk  that 
I  was  shivering  in  the  Grst  stage  of  ague.     Aunt  Dunk 


(net  was  an  aguiih  one.  After  which  she  arose  and  came 
to  look  at  me.  There  could  be  no  doubt.  My  teeth  were 
chattering  till  the  very  bed  shook.  With  her  accustomed 
promptitude  of  action,  aunt  Dunk  seized  me  by  the 
shoulders  and  shook  me  violently.  Crow  cried  out  for 
mercy,  and  I  —  fainted  away. 

Aunt  Dunk  eyed  me  complacently.  "  Ha  I  I  thought 
that  would  stop  it ;  '  like  cures  like '  never  faiU." 

Craw  could  Wdly  conceal  her  indignation,  but  my  aunt 
walked  cheerfully  away,  putting  her  head  in  at  the  door 
a^ain  to  say,  "  Call  me  at  once.  Crow,  if  the  fit  returns. 
I've  long  wanted  a  case  of  ague  under  my  own  eye." 

As  soon  as  she  could  leave  me,  Crow  sought  her  firm 
ally,  Crampton,  and  the  resalt  of  their  deliberations  was, 
that  the  latter  marched  off  to  the  rectory,  and  dispatched 
Charles  TreykeD  to  the  manor-house.  He  found  my  aunt 
vp  to  her  elbows  in  books  of  medicine, 

"  She's  got  it,  Charles  —  she's  got  the  ague.  Never  was 
anything  more  fortunate.  It's  a  clear  case.  Just  what 
I've  been  wanting.     I  know  exkctly  how  to  treat  it" 


about  here.    It  woaU  be 

absurd  to  have  a  doctor  for  such  a  trifle." 

"  1  don't  see  anything  alisurd  in  having  a  doctor  if  j«a 
are  ill.     h  is  the  proper  thing  to  do." 

"  Not  for  mere  ague." 

"  Mere  ague,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  is  die  mM 
dangerous  thing  you  can  nave.  It  leads  to  many  &til 
diseases." 

"  You  don't  really  mean  that,  aunt  Dunk  ?  "  said  Cbarlcs 
in  real  alnriu. 

'-  Don't  I  f  What  should  you  know  about  i^e.  I  shotiM 
like  to  know  ?  Why,  I  had  it  before  yon  were  iwni,  snd 
shall  have  it  again  after  you  are  dead,  as  likely  as  not.  It 
always  leaves  a  weakness  in  the  constitution  and  genenl^ 
a  tendency  to  decline,  or  paralysis,  or  lumbago.  I  don't 
half  like  me  girl's  looks,  and  I've  half  a  mind  to  bsi«  Dr. 
Belton  back  to  look  at  her." 

A  little  more  discussion,  and  Dr.  Belton  was  sent  fcr. 
Apparently  he  understood  the  case,  for  though  decliniig 
to  blame  the  shaking,  he  considered  that  the  one  An»ij 
given  was  sufhclent.  He  did  not  wish  it  repeated,  and  nj 
aunt,  satisfied  with  what  she  called  his  approrti,  allowtd 
ma  to  take  his  prescriptions.  The  ague  was  obslinitt. 
Although  the  attacks  were  less  violent  each  time,  they  itiQ 
returned,  and  change  of  air  was  pronounced  indirpcn»U(. 
Dr.  Belton  was  wise  enough  to  desire  Crow  to  inform  nij 
aui>t  of  his  opinion,  which  she  did,  with  comments  of  her 
own  upon  the  needlessnau  of  such  a  step.  The  result  togk 
us  all  Vy  surprise. 

That  evening,  Henry  and  Charles  Treyheti  havinj 
'walked  up  atW  dinner,  aunt  Dunk  stood  for  some  time 
netting  vigorously  in  perfect  silence.  We  felt  thai  kkk- 
thing  was  impending.     It  came  at  last. 

"■Now  my  mind's  made  up.  The  girl  must  be  doiog 
somethinn.  Aye,  you  all  thought  I'd  forgotten  about  he 
profession,  I'll  be  bound.  But  I've  not.  She'd  not  the 
stuff  for  a  lecturer.  But  work  she  must  for  her  diilj 
bread."  Charles  and  I  exchanged  glances  of  amusesiciit. 
"  I've  long  thought  a  lady  courier  might  make  a  good  Uv- 
ing,  I  sliall  ehut  up  this  hous--,  and  take  you  to  tnt^ 
Jane.  We'll  go  to  Belong,  and  if  we  like  that,  and  pa 
get  on  as  should  be,  we'll  go  on  to  Rome  and  .Teruulcai' 
That's  setUed  and  done." 

Nobody  spoke.  Henry  whs  smothering  his  lat:^hter,  lad 
Charles  his  indignation.  Aunt  Dunk  went  on  netting  and 
talking  vehemently  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  She  hsd 
arranged  it  all,  and  there  was  no  appeal. 

After  this  I  was  most  anxious  to  tell  her  of  otir  eng^ 
mcnt,  but  Henry  strongly  advised  us  to  wait,  and  erei 
Anne,  to  whom  I  had  written  at  once,  offered  the  s»nie 
advice.  Scarlet  fever  at  home  made  it  impossible  ibr  her 
to  receive  me,  and  1  had  nowhere  else  to  p3,  rfaould  aniit 
Dunk  turn  me  out,  as  was  very  likely  to  be  vie  case.  I  did 
not  like  the  concealment.  It  seemed  like  treachery  to  be 
living  at  her  expen?e,  and  keeping  her  in  ignoraoi-e  of  my 
prospects.  But  I  was  overruled,  and  the  preparatjnnt  tir 
ouriourney  continued- 
lite  house  was  entirely  dismantled,  the  pictures  takes 
down,  the  rarpets  rolled  up.  Aunt  Dunk,  who  for  upwudi 
of  thirty  years  had  never  passed  a  night  away  frooi  the 
manor-hou^e,  announced  an  intended  absence  of  yean; 
which  made  us  all  hopeful  that  a  month  would  find  heril 
home  again.  She  made  her  will,  let  the  ground  np  to  the 
hall-door,  and  her  only  remaining  difficulty  was  how  to  i» 
pose  of  the  family  plate  and  diamonds.  She  was  adTiscd 
to  leiivB  the  former  in  Crampton's  charge,  and  to  deponl 
the  latter  at  her  banker's.  She  accordingly  left  the  pliH 
at  the  bank  and  decided  upon  taking  her  dianonds  with 

"  Henry,  I  wsnt  a  pair  of  your  boots  ;  the  shabtNcit  ud 
tliickest  you've  got,"  aud  she  one  evening. 

Henry  could  only  assent,  but  Charles  dared  to  ask  ibt 
reason  why. 

"  For  my  di'monds,  of  course ;  I  shall  stow  tbeiB  anj 
inside.  Nobody  would  dream  of  steaiinc  old  boots.  I 
shall  leave  them  about  in  perfect  safety,  whereas  no  leck 
and  key  will  keep  out  thieves.     The  boota  will  make  fo- 
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rie  tfaiiik  ve've  got  a  man  with  lu  too ;  and  now  I  think  ol' 
it,  ^oj  niiiy  Genii  Dp  an  old  shooting  »uit  as  well,  Hunry. 
ni  leave  it  about  the  room  wbure  we  stop,  and  it  will  keep 
thaw  rascally  Frenchmun  from  robbing  us.  Thej  are 
born  ibiuves,  I'll  be  bound." 

Tbi;  next  preparation  was  still  more  eccentric  In  con- 
lenipliition  of  the  possibility  of  war  brealuii»  out  before 
onr  rvturn,  I  was  dciired  to  cut  out  and  prepare  a  iinantily 
of  plaia  work,  to  be  done  in  (he  French  pri^iOll,  where  we 
ihould  probably  pass  some  years.  I  was  ulao  to  learn  by 
heart  several  pieces  of  music,  though  why  ii  was  to  be 
lupposed  tliat  we  should  be  allowed  a  pinno,  and  deprived 
of  music  to  play,  I  could  nol  understnml. ..  Finally,  large 
atoresof  groceries  fiom  CrippIeloii  were  packed  to  accom- 
pany us,  aunt  Dunk  declining  to  believe  that  tea  and  coffee 
were  known  iu  France. 

Our  party  consisted  of  aunt  Dunk,  Crow,  and  myself : 
Cruoiptuti  wsa  lufl  to  kill  and  cat  the  haree.  We  travelled 
only  to  FolkesCone  the  first  day,  and  were  to  have  bitpl  at 
the  I'avilion.     But  matters  turned  out  differently. 

Aa  raon  as  we  arrived,  aunt  Dunk  walked  brirkly  out 
■  into  the  town,  and  ediGed  the  men  idling  about  near  llie 
harbor  by  diirting  among  them,  and  asking  wliat  wae  (lie 
chief  artii-lc  of  commerce  in  the  town,  and  for  what  it  was 
princi|tully  remarkable.  They  stared,  grinned,  and  were 
10  loa^  in  an&wei-in^,  that  my  aunt  <>alked  on  rapidly, 
reoiarkin",  '■  A  parcel  of  stupid  Freni/hmen,  every  man 
Joh[i  of  tliem  I  " 

Wu  juine<l  tlii:  labie-l'hole  that  evening  ;  hut  aunt  Dunk 
3uld   Hnd   nothing  to   her   taste,  and  complained  loudly 


i;h  to  A 
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J  I  beliuvo  it's  fi-ogs  already,  Jane.  One 
expi^ls  it  lliu  other  sidu  of  the  water,  but  I  did  hope  lor  a 
joint  lieru,  I  nmst  say." 

Presently  she  electrified  me  by  calling  a  waiter  and 
desiring  him  lo  eend  her  maid  out  to  buy  a  chop. 

"  Mrf.  Dunk's  maid  —  Mrs.  Dunk  of  Dunk  Marsh  — 
and  tell  her  lo  cook  ibem,  as  she  knows  how,  over  my  bed- 
room lire,  and  to  bring  them  here  at  once.  1  don't  care  to 
go  up-stairs,  for  I  WHnt  my  niece  to  see  the  world." 

The  wiiiter  bowed  ;  I  colored  crimson,  and  lost  all  appe- 
tite ;  ihu  company  kindly  pretended  not  to  hear.  But  the 
mutton-chops  c.iniB  not.  Aunt  Dunk  grew  angry,  and 
repratcl  iht:  order  in  a  voice  which  suspended  all  other 
conversation. 

riie  inailre  il'holei  now  himself  appeared.  Ha  was 
extremely  sorry  the  lady  was  not  satisiied.  Would  it  not 
be  bettrr  to  order  something  in  her  own  apartment  ? 

"  Why,  bless  your  heart,  man,  what  docs  it  matter  to  you 
where  I  eat?  I  have  ordered  my  maid  to  cook  a  chop 
upstairs  and  liring  it  here." 

"  So  I  understand,  madam ;  but  it  is  againxt  rules  to 
nllow  cooking  in  the  bedrooms.  In  a  house  like  this  it 
would  never  do." 

"Why,  i»  not  ihM  an  hotel?" 

"  Certainly,  miidam." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  we  are  not  to  do  as  we  like  in 
the  rooms  we  pn>  for?  Suppose  I  choose  to  fry  onions  in 
my  room ;  'I'd  like  to  know  what  vou'd  do  to  stop  it'/ "" 

The  man  glanced  appealingfy  at  the  company.  "I 
should  respeclfully  request  you  lo  leave  off." 

"  rhen  J  ^houla  fry  them  all  the  faster." 

Tnere  was  a  roar  of  laughter  ai  the»u  words  ;  for  it  is 
neuilless  lo  remark  tliat,  during  this  colloquy,  every  head 
bad  been  turne<l  one  way,  all  eyes  fixed  upon  us.  I  was 
ready  to  sink  into  the  earib,  and  was  unable  lo  refrain 
from  whispered  entreaties  that  my  aunt  would  be  silent. 

"  What  are  you  pnllin.'  at  my  gown  lor  child?  Can't 
JOu  let  me  alone?  D'ye  suppose  I  don't  know  what  I'm 
■bout?"  saiil  fha,  sudiJenly  luniinK  upon  me. 

Unable  to  enilure  more,  I  lied  precipitately,  and  sought 
onr  own  nparinients  in  tears,  aha  Ibllowed  me  ere  long, 
fuming  with  i^e. 

"  [  never  wax  so  in.iulied.  Jane  ;  I'll  not  break  bread  in 
the  houfc.     We'll  go  by  the  night  boat." 

I  begged  f6i  a  cup  ol'  tea,  for  1  had  enti'D  nothing.  Pei^ 
mission    wot   granted,   ou   coadition    that  Crow   made   it 


hcrti>'ll'  from  our  Crippleton  stores.  The  expresrion  of  the 
waiiir'u  fate,  vihfm  he  found  us  in  the  very  set  of  unpack- 
ing and  making  the  tea,  was  one  of  unmitigated  contempt; 
and  as  I  did'not  feel  sure  that  we  were  not  rendering  our- 
selves amenable  lo  the  laws  of  the  land,  I  was  relieved 
at  finding  no  opposition  offered  to  us. 

It  was  a  sad  beginning.  I  sipped  my  tea,  with  difficulty 
repressing  my  tears,  and  aunt  Dunk  walked  up  snd  down 
the  room  in  a  state  of  intense  irritability  with  everything 
and  everybody,  feeling  the  want  of  her  dinner  and  of  her 
netting.  Suddenly  a  woman's  voice  under  the  window 
began  losing, "  Willie,  we  have  missed  you." 

"  Oh  that  dreadful  woman  1  why  rau»t  she  come  squalling 
here?  I  wish  she  was  ■  Willie,'  and  altogether  missing 
under  the  waves,"  exclaimed  aunt  Dunk;  and  linging  the 
bell  violently,  she  ordered  the  waiter  to  send  that  woman 
away,  and  to  tell  Iicr  the  would  not  have  her  prowling 
about  the  house  at  that  time  of  night. 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  certainly,  ma'am.  But  I'm  afraid  I  can't 
send  her  off,  ma'am.  The  young  gentlemen  next  door, 
No.  42,  ihey  are  paying   of  her,  and  calling   for   another 

"My  compliments  to  Ibe  gentlemen  —  Idrs.  Dunk  of 
Dunk  Uarsb^B  couiplim"-' *'"'  ' 


idle: 


"Yes,  ma'am;  certainly,  ma'am."  And  from  the  roan 
nf  laughter  next  door,  I  imagine  that  the  message  was 
delivered.     The  Fingin^,  however,  continued. 

"This  is  unbearable,"  said  aunt  Dunk.  "Tve  oflen 
heard  English  travellers  called  bears,  but  I  could  not  have 
believed  they  wouM  be  as  bnd  as  this.  1  must  pat  a  stop 
to  it  at  once."     And  she  a,,'ain  pulled  the  Ijell. 

The  waiter  reap[>eared. 

"  Did  you  deliver  my  messsj^e  to  those  gentlemen  ? " 
demanded  my  aunt  sternly. 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  certainly,  ma'am." 

"Ami   what   did     they   say?     Kow   spteak    the    tmtli, 

"  Tliey  didn't  make  no  particular  answer,  ma'am." 
"  I  don't  believe  it.     Who  are  they  ?  what  are  they  ?  " 
"  Well,  ma'am,  they  is   two  young   gents  from  London, 

"I  didn't  ask  where  tliey   came   from;  I  want  to  know 


"  Name 


ma'am  ?   Yes,  ma'am ;  certainly,  ma'am.  Til 
,  what  ia  he  talking  about  7  D'ye  think 


BlesB  the  n 
I'm  .--fool?     D'ye  n 
don't  know  the  names  of  the  people  that   come  to  thii 
bouse  ?  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  they  coraeii  and  goes  so  fast  that  we 
often  does  not  hear  their  names.  But  these  ii  quits 
young  yenls,  ma'am ;  quite  young.  Not  a  day  over  sixteen, 
1  should  SHV,  either  of  them." 

"  Boys,"  exclaimed  my  aunt  In  supreme  contempt,  "mero 
boys,  and  no  one  to  look  after  them,  of  course.  I'll  soon 
give  them  a  piece  of  my  mind.  Here,  waiter,  open  the 
door  and  announce  me  —  Mrs.  Dunk  of  Dunk  Mnrth. 
That  screeching  is  not  to  be  borne." 

Myentieaties  were  disi-egarded,  and  she  marched  off, 
preceded  by  the  waiter,  who,  throwing  open  the  door, 
announced  her  name  and  title  in  tones  remlcred  indistinct 
by  smothered  laughter. 

I  caught  sight  of  two  young  men  at  »n  open  window. 
They  started  up  as  my  aunt  appeared  —  astonishment 
plainly  wrillen  on  their  faces. 

"  I've  come  to  tell  yon  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourselves,"  began  aunt  Dunk  nt  once.  "  A  couple  of  Uda 
like  you  keepinii  that  poor  creature  out  in  the  cold,  dis- 
turbing the  whole  house,  and  annoyine  the  neighbor- 
hood with  her  screerhing  and  squalliiig.  If  you  don't  stop 
it  at  once,  I'll  complain  to  the  authorities." 

"  Pray  do  not  trouble  yoursi'lf,  madam,"  said  the  youngvr 
of  the  two ;  "  we  will  have  her  in  at  once,  since  that  is  your 

"  My  wish  1  how  dare  yon  say  such  a  thing  I  Yon  know 
perfectly  welt  I  only  want  her  to  go  home,  and  yon  two  to  go 
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off  to  bed.  Why,  yon  ought  bodk  to  have  been  in  bed  and 
asleep  mi  hour  ago.  A  uouple  of  ladj  like  you;  I  wonder 
you  are  let  to  go  about  aloae."  ■ 

"  You  are  too  kind,  madam.  We  want  worda  to  express ' 
ourgratitude." 

Throogb  the  open  door  I  could  plainly  see  their  faces, 
the  espression  of  which  alarmed  me.  AstoniEhment  was 
fiut  |ri*ing  place  to  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  fiin,  nor 
did  we  fact  escape  me  of  their  being  some  yean  older 
than  the  waiter,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himaelf,  had 
repreaented  them.  Id  an  agony  of  fear  J  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  a  whisper,  intended  for  her  ear  alone.  "  Aunt 
Duuk,  aunt  Dunk,  oh,  please  come  back !  "  It  wa«  orer- 
heard. 

"Aunt    Dunkt"  esvlaimed    one  of    the  young  men. 


for  happiness." 

"  The  boat  will  be  off  in  twenty  minutes,  ma'am.  Tliere 
is  no  time  lo  lose." 

Never  was  news  more  welcome. 

"  Tell  the  captain  to  wait  for  me  —  not  to  start  till  Mrs. 
Dank  of  Dunk  Marsh  is  on  board,  waiter,"  sud  my«uDt, 
making  for  our  rooms,  and  utterly  disregarding  the 
■neeches  with  which  her  new  acquaintance  continued  to 
address  her. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  confuaion,  and  my  relief  was 
great.    It  was  of  short  duration. 

We  were  hardly  seated  in  the  boat  before  the  young  men 
walked  ap  to  us. 

*'  Dear  aunt,  I  hope  I  see  you  comfortable  Y  " 

"Tm  no  aunt  of  voura,  thank  goodness."  Aside: 
"  Wonder  if  I  am,  by  the  bve.  He  might  be  one  of  the 
Dunks  of  Slowney  or  the  Hapons  of  Cave,  for  auf^t  1 
know." 

"No aunt  of  mine  I  Have  you  forgotten  the  incidenM 
of  my  interesting  childhood  ?  —  how  you  dandled  me  in 
your  arms,  tauttlit  my  younz;  ideas  how  to  shoot,  and  other- 
wise worried  my  young  life  f  " 

"  You  are  all  wrong.  If  you'd  said  your  name  was  Dunk 
or  Hapon  I  might  have  believed  you,  but  I  never  dandled 
■0  much  at  a  cat,  or  taught  any  one  but  Jane  here.  You 
are  an  impudent  boy,  and  if  you  don't  make  off,  I'll  call 
tbei  '  ■• 


,n  impud 
aptain." 


I  unnecessary. 


It  * 


safe  &om  annoyance  from  him.  He  could  natlxiast 
tbe  same  with  regard  to  aunt  Dunk-  She  watched  him 
attentively  as  he  retired  with  vacillating  steps.  She  never 
took  her  eyes  off  him  for  fuU  three  minutes  after  he  had 
atretched  himself  upon  a  bench,  and  then,  darting  towards 
him,  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  above  winds  and  waves, 
"  The  boy's  siuk,  I  do  declare.  Decided  case;  the  very 
thing  1  wanted  under  my  own  eye." 

And  under  her  own  eye  she  kept  him  during  the  whole 
Toyaze,  treating  him  according  to  a  theoiy  of  her  own, 
which  consisted  in  keeping  teoc  and  legs  warm,  aud  raising 
them  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  head,  Boxes 
and  bags,  etc.,  she  piled  over  and  under  him.  He  resixled 
at  first,  and  even  attempted  to  call  a  sailor'  to  tbe  rescue ; 
but  the  man  had  heard  him  address  her  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, and  really  imagining  that  he  was  her  nephew,  only 
laughed  »nd  passed  on.  My  own  state  soon  precluded  me 
from  watching  them  ;  but  whenever  I  could  look  round, 
the  same  spectacle  met  my  eye— ^aunt  Dunk  keeping  a 
strict  watch,  heaping  more  aud  more  heavy  wcighiH  upon 
his  legs,  forcibly  holding  down  his  head  with  a  heavy  bund, 
and  pouring  brandy  down  his  throat.  Occasionally  he 
made  frantic  efforts  to  free  himself  from  the  double  danger 
of  choking  and  of  being  smothered,  and  she  afterwuds 
remarked  to  me  that  she  was  lucky  in  meeting  such  a  case ; 
it  must  have  been  an  exceptional  one,  as  she  bad  never 
read  of  convulsions  in  sea-sickness. 

When  we  arrived  at  Boulogne,  the  friend  came  forward. 
and  laughingly  thanking  aunt  Dunk  for  her  kindness,  led  off 
the  unhappy  victim  more  dead  than  alive,  and  presenting  a 
must  duplurabli:  aspect. 


'     DUNK    .aBROAD. 


e  got  to  the  hotel,  or  to  bid,  for 
prised  Bonie  half-doien  words,  ud 


I  DO  not  knoif  how 
aunt  Dunk's  French  comprised  sonie 
my  own  had  breathed  no  air  but  that  of  w 
I  kDOw  that  next  day  we  found  we  had  taken  idods  and 
ordered  breakfast  for  a  narty  of  twelve  intlead  (rftwoytad 
that  we  had  to  pay  for  tlie  mistake. 

Annt  Dunk  was  much  suiprifivd  to  find  that  both  tea  tod 
coffee  were  known  commodities,  and  that  our  stoics,  fv 
which  she  had  had  to  pay  laively  at  the  dotttmt,  wen  not 
regarded  more  Javcrably  at  the  French  hotel  than  at  die 
Pavilion.  Uaving  some  idea  of  going  on  to  make  a  bug 
stay  in  Rmne,  she  thought  it  best  to  husband  the  grocsriei, 
and  to  put  up  with  the  national  fare  at  present.  Of  codtm 
neither  tea  nor  coffee  could  be  as  good  »a  what  we  bsd 
brought  from  Crippleton. 

After  some  sleep,  we  rose,  breakfasted,  amd  sallied  fbrA 
for  a  walk,  aunt  Dunk,  Crow,  and  myself;  and  not  koov- 
ing  where  to  go,  we  soon  lost  ouraetves  in  a  nest  of  toM 
nnpleaaing  streets.  The  first  woman  we  met  gave  n  s 
cheerful  "Bon  jour,"  which  my  aunt  returned  sooeahst 
doubtingly,  and  then  shading  her  eyes  with  her  handi, 
turned  to  look  after  her. 

"  Dear  me,  I  ought  to  know  that  woman,  I  suppose,  bal 
her  face  seems  straage  to  me.    Very  odd." 

We  met  another  and  another,  and  all  greeted  as  in  lbs 
same  manner.  A  sudden  thought  strufdt  annt  Dnnk 
"  Why,  they  must  be  Crippleton  Kirle,  married  and  settlsd 
here.  They  know  me  of  coune  by  sight,  though  I  doc't 
know  them.  Very  odd  if  I  find  a  Crippleton  ooloaj  wa 
here,  Jane."  But  as  the  greetings  continued,  >hi!  pev 
ptiuled.  "  I  can't  have  forgotten  so  many  faces,  Jane,  sad 
they  wouldn't  all  remember  me.  I  can  t  make  it  out  it 
all.*' 

1  BUggested  that  civility  might  be  the  custtnn  of  the  ccna- 

try. 

"  Nonsense,  child  I  Do  you  suppose  they'd  lie  fools  eaosgk 
to  go  courtesying  to  all  strangers,  and  in  a  seaport  Una 
too,  where  strangers  are  as  plentiful  as  pins  ?  I  linow  whil 
it  is.  It's  the  name.  Your  uncle's  ancestors  came  fim 
Holland,  and  I  dare  say  some  popped  over  here.  Dtuku 
a  name  well  enough  known  over  the  tea.  Depend  apoa  it 
they'vv   seen  it  on  our  boxes,  or  maybe  it's  in  the  psptr 

For  a  person  given  to  theories,  to  uaing  long  words  .isd 
discoursing  upon  woman's  rights,  aunt  Dunk  was  singvls'!]' 
simple-minded,  and  I  waa  in  a  state  of  constant  snrpritttt 
her  naive  views  of  our  surroundings.  It  was  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  how  many  yean  she  h^  passed  at  Dunk  Usnk 

In  the  afternoon  she  elected  to  go  for  a  di  ivc,  and  u  Oa 
waiter  spoke  Englisli,  we  wore  able  to  make  known  lo  Iks 
driver  tlie  first  place  we  wished  to  visit  —  a  chemist's  imf- 
We  did  not  get  out.  A  man  came  to  the  door,  and  iM' 
aunt  i^iLve  him  a  proscription  lo  be  made  up.  He  retrutai 
and  we  sat  still,  expecting  the  carriage  to  go  on.     In  viia 

"  Tell  him  to  go  on,"  said  aunt  Dunk ;  and  Crow,  iiuUiB; 
her  bend  out  of  the  window,  gave  the  order  in  eicetleni 
English.  In  vain.  Aunt  Dunk  herself  now  made  the  it- 
tempt.  She  thrust  her  head  out  of  the  right-hand  wiiid<i*< 
and  ejaculated  in  u  loud  voice, "  Cochon,  vont .' "  In  fsis.  ■ 
Tbe  coachman  sat  doggedly  still,  citber  enjoying  the  joke 
or  not  recognizing  as  his  own  the  somewhat  peculiar  spfiel- 
lation.  Aunt  Dunk  now  tried  the  other  window,  widi 
another  loud  "Vonl,  cochoa!"  Still  in  rainj  and  » 
might  have  passed  hours  in  this  unpleasant  position,  ttsd 
not  our  IHeads  of  the  PaviUon  suddeoly  appeared  on  thi 

"  Aunt  Dunk  in  difficulties  I "  exclaimed  my  amil't 
ei-dteant  victim,  darting  forward.  "  Can  I  in  gradtndaU 
of  any  service  to  the  best  of  relatives  7  " 

"  So  you  are  out  again,"  said  aunt  Dunk,  eyetng  U>* 
profess ionally.  "  How  d'ye  feci?  Any  pains  awnt  yea' 
System  shaken?  " 

"  Fearfully,  aunt,  fearfully.  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ev»» 
tlrely  recover  from  the  effects  uf  that  voyage." 

"  Aye,  aye,  you  were  pt«tty  bad.    I  don't  kno*  whatyH    , 
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whoae  nor 


would  have  dooe  without  mu.     What  you  want  now  is  & 
tonic.     Come  up  to  me  at  ten  to^norrow  and  I'll  give  you 

At  that  precise  moment  our  eccentric  driver  took  it  into 
hii  head  to  start  off  at  a  rapid  trot,  probably  urged  thereto 
a  poke  from  the  umbrelln  of  the  worthy  Crow, 
r  of  our  new  acquaintance  wai  unbounded. 
Aunt  Dunk  had  only  time  to  shout  oat  the  name  of  her 
hotel. 

The  next  day  was  Sundxj,  and  at  an  early  hour  aunt 
Dunk,  dr«Med  in  her  best,  was  seated  at  the  window,  ready 
to  moke  her  observations  on  men  and  thingg.  and  guarded 
on  each  niile  by  her  Bible  and  a  book  of  sermons.  Pre»- 
ently  a  rumbling  louud  wax  heard.  "  Why,  I  declare, 
here's  a  carriage  uoming  wiekeding  along  on  a  Sunday. 
I  do  believe  theie  French  have  no  consciences  whatever." 

A  card  was  put  intA  her  hands :  Hr.  Brett  and  Mr.  Lid- 
dess  wished  to  have  the  honor  of  waiting  on  her.  I  believe 
annt  Dunk  thoagbt  it  was  the  mayor  and  corporation  with 
an  address,  in  compliment  to  the  well-known  name  of 
Dunk;  for  her  countenance  fell  when  the  young  men  of  the 
Pavilion  entered. 

"  Oh,  it's  only  you,  is  it?  Come  for  your  medicine,  I 
■appose  ?     Jane,  fetch  the  stufT." 

It  was  an  embarrassing  reception,  and  1  was  glad  to  see 
that  the  young  men  so  felt  it,  lor  they  advanced  consider- 
ably abashed.  The  scene  was  lexK  favorable  to  impudence 
than  either  the  street,  the  steamboat,  or  their  own  apart- 
ment at  the  Pavilion,  and  they  evidently  felt  the  influence 
of  aunt  Dunk's  manner  and  Sunday  attire.  1  now  per- 
ceived that  my  aunt's  victim  wa>  much  j'ounger  than  the 


1  fact,  probably  numbering  few  years  more  than 
had  been  awu^ed  to  him  by  the  English  wai 


Their 


matters  might  have  been  worse. 

They  came  lo  propose  to  my  aunt  to  take  a  drive,  and  I 
felt  that  we  had  no  right  to  be  aurprised,  after  the  manner 
m  which  she  had  treated  them.  Moreover,  the  proposal 
was  made  with  due  deference,  and  was  evidently  (he  resnlt 
of  a   delermined   resolution  on   the  part  of  the  yonneei 


■   and   constant  reference  to  his 


friend  plainly  showed  that  he  hod  been  receirinE;  a  lecture. 

It  was  a  lottery  how  the  idea  of  a  drive  in  such  company 
would  be  received.  Had  I  possessed  more  command  of 
eonntenance,  it  is  probable  the  dignity  of  Mrs.  Dunk  of 
Dank  Marsh  would  have  been  insulted.  But  my  dislike 
WM  too  plainly  visible,  and  although  ^e  declined  to  drive 
on  a  Sunday,  and  severely  lectured  them  upon  the  linful- 
,  nesa  of  such  a  course,  she  graciously  consented  to  allow 
thsm  to  accompany  us  next  day.  After  they  were  gone,  I 
was  fixiliali  enough  to  remonstrate.  I  ventured  to  ask  if 
she  thought  it  quite  wise  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  two 
men  of  whom  we  knew  positively  nothing,  excepting  that 
they,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  had  treated  ner  with  consid- 
•nbie  insolence.  This  was  quite  enough  to  confirm  her  in 
her  resolution. 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of,  child  ?  They  are  the  civilest 
lads  I  ever  met ;  I  know  what  I  am  about.  1  can  tell  you. 
Yon  don't  suppose  they  are  coming  afler  you,  eh  ?  You 
may  be  easy  on  that  score.  If  yon  hod  a  hair's  breadth  of 
good  loeks  about  you,  I'd  take  earn  how  1  took  np  with  any 
one.  But  yon  are  as  ugly  as  Crow,  and  nobody  ever  looks 
at  you  twice.     What  timis  girls  are,  to  be  sure." 

As  usiial,  1  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  we  started  for  the 
dreaded  drive.  Certainly,  no  fault  beyond  »  certain  de- 
iree  of  vulgarity  could  now  be  found  with  the  young  men. 
Mr.  Brett,  my  aunt's  ei-deeant  victim,  devoted  himself  to 
her,  evidently  appreciating  her  peculiaritiea  to  the  utmost; 
Mr.  LiddesB 'hardly  spoke  at  all.  Still  it  was  a  relief  to 
bear  that  they  were  starting  for  Rome  the  next  day. 

"  Rome  1 "  said  my  aunt.  >■  VVhy,  what  business  can  you 
have  there  'I    Idling  away  your  time,  I'll  be  bound." 

On  the  contrary,  they  meant  to  work  very  hard :  they 
wero  artist*. 

"Artiital"  exclaimed  aunt  Dunk,  in  profound  disgust. 
"Well,  I  did  think  better  of  you  than  that     That's  always 


an  excuse  for  doing  nothing-  Don't  l«II  me;  I  know  all 
about  it.  Boy  sketches  grandfather's  nose  when  he  ought 
to  be  doinv  bis  lessons :  wonderful  talent  1  Boy  grows  np ; 
sees  a  rabhit  sitting  ;  sketches  him  when  he  ought  to  be 
working  for  his  bread  ;  punter  passes  by ;  collars  him ; 
drags  hiai  off*  to  London  ;  other  painters  set .  at  him ; 
make  him  do  it  again  ;  give  hiru  coats  and  boots  if  he's 
poor,  orders  for  theiLtre  if  he  isn't.  Boy  takes  to  daubing 
and  to  evil  conrses,  dabbling  away  his  best  years  among 
dirty  colors  with  a  nasty  smell ;  doing  no  good  to  any  one. 

I'he  young  men  laughed  and  protested. 

"  Here's  a  living  contradiction  to  your  assertions,"  said 
Mr.  Brett.  "  Liddess  has  maintained  his  mother  and  iiat«r 
for  some  years."  ' 

"  llien   his   father  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for 

■'  My  fftthKr  died  ei^ht  years  ago,  and  my  poor  mother 
was  quite  crumbed  by  his  loss.  She  has  never  ceased  to 
mourn  for  him." 

"  Then  she  ou^ht  to  be  ashamed  of  herself.  I've  no  pa- 
tience with  people  who  go  widowing  on  for  ever.  It's  no 
compliment  to  one's  husband,  weanng  weeds  more  than  a 
year,  for  it  only  looks  as  if  one  had  forgotten  how  long  it  ia 
since  he  died.  I  did  my  duty,  and  no  more,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Dunk.  I  wore  my  weeds  one  year  to  the  day,  and 
very  hot  and  heavy  I  found  the  caps ;  and  then  I  widowed 
off  in  second  caps  —  ribbons  and  all  that ;  and  a  great  re- 
lief I  found  it,  and  I'd  like  to  hear  Mr.  Dnnk  say  that 
wasn't  enough  for  him  or  anybody  else." 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  dashed  forward ;  then 
was  a  crash,  a  scramble,  and  we  stopped.  I  he  pole  waa 
broken  ;  it  was  impossible  to  go  on.  There  was  a  consult*- 
tiob.  'Fhe  distance  from  Boulogne  was  not  great :  Mr. 
Brett  proposed  to  ride  one  of  the  horses  into  the  town  fbr 

"  You  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  said  annt  Dunk.  "  I'm 
not  going  to  sit  twirling  my  thumbs  in  a  broken  carri)^(e. 
Jane  and  I  will  ride  tbe  hortes ;  you  can  both  walk ;  and 
the  coehon,  as  you  call  him,  can  stay  with  the  carriage." 

I  protested  ;  my  aunt  insisted.  But  such  was  my  terror 
of  a  horse  that,  rather  than  approach  anything  so  terrible, 
I  would  have  left  aunt  Dunk  then  and  there,  and  found 
my  way  alone  to  England.  For  the  first  and  last  time  my 
will  prevailed.     I  believe  I  was  never  forgiven. 

"  Well,  if  you  are  a  fool,  you  must  be  a  fool,"  was  tbe 
conclusion  of  the  argument;  and  aunt  Dunk  turned  her 
attention  to  mountin?  her  own  steed. 

Mr.  Brett  suggested  that  she  should  stand  upon  the  car- 
riage-seat, and  let  him  lead  the  horse  alongside. 

"  D'ye  think  I  can't  get  up  like  other  people  ?  "  retorted 
my  aunt.  "  I  suppose  you  think  I'm  too  old.  You'll  jnit 
be  pleased  to  put  me  up." 

"Not  that  side,  then,  if  you  please." 

"  And  why  not,  I  rhould  like  to  know  1  D'ye  think  I 
can't  ride  either  side  of  a  horse  like  anybody  else?  " 

"  But  nobodv  ever  does  get  up  on  that  side." 

"  Then  rU  show  them  the  way." 

And  with  some  distant  idea  of  the  task  before  her,  annt 
Dank  stood  poised  on  one  leg,  holding  out  the  other  foot  . 
towards  Mr.  Brett,  who,  striving  to  control  his  hilari^, 
attempted  to  put  her  up.  The  first  effort  resulted  in  fail- 
ure. Annt  Dunk  made  a  short  appearance  in  the  air,  and 
came  down  upon  Mr.  Brett's  shoulder. 

•■  You  did  not  jump  high  enough,"  and,  "  Yon  are  aa 
weak  as  a  baby,  and  as  awkward  aa  an  owl,"  urged  each 
performer  to  the  display  of  more  force.  Aunt  Dunk  now 
rose  high  in  the  air,  poised  for  one  second  on  the  animal'a 
back,  and  then  to  our  extreme  horror  totally  disappeared 
on  the  opposite  side.  Mr.  Brett  and  Mr.  Liddess  literally 
sat  down  in  the  road,  helpless  with  laughter.  I  flew  to  her 
assistance.  For  one  dreadful  moment  1  believed  she  wm 
dead,  and  my  exclamation  brought  the  young  men  to  my 
side.  She  was  partially  stunned  when  they  raised  ber, 
and  we  all  watched  herfor  some  minutes  with  t«al  anxiety. 
Her  finst  words  were  roost  characteristic 

"  Now  I  (ball  do  it  again,  and  nothing  diall  stop  ma," 
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she  gaaped,  and  from  Chut  maiDei 

about  her.  ■■  If  it  had  been  a  pro[>er  kind  ot  English  horse 
it  waaldn't  have  happened,  Jane.  These  foreign  brutes 
don't  know  what  tbuy  sre  about,  and  have  no  idea  of  car- 
rj-ing  a  lady.  Oh,  duar,  my  head  t  What  are  thoBo  two 
yonng  fooU  laoghing  at  ?  "  —  for,  rehuved  of  immediate 
iiuu',  the  young  men  were  unable  to  restrain  their  laughter. 
"  Did  thev  never  see  a  lady  fall  off  her  horse  before,  I  won- 
der?" 


"  But  I  say  off,  Mr.  Brett,  and  I  am  not  to  be  contra- 
dictail." 

Nobody  was  in  a  state  to  contradict  her,  even  when  afler 
a  ihort  rest  she  insisted  upon  another  attempt.  I  watched 
b«r  in  fear  and  trembling,  for  in  addition  to  my  terror  of 
the  auimal,  I  thought  she  was  more  hart  than  she  would 
cooresp.  Nor  did  I  feel  easier  about  her  when  she  was  at 
last  mounted,  and  we  were  able  to  start.  It  was  evident 
that  the  motion  was  n)oi«  than  she  could  bear.  Every 
step  gave  her  pain,  and  before  we  reached  the  town  she 
alightud  and  proceeded  on  foot,  declining,  however,  all  as- 
sistance.    Her  unuiual  ,silence  increased  my  anxiety,  and 

I  was  annoyed  when  she  stopped  short  at  the  Hue and 

insisted  upon  dismissing  our  companions.  I  hardly  thou|;hi; 
•he  would  have  strength  to  reach  the  hotel,  but  an  incident 
which  now  occurred  proved  that  I  had  miscalculated  her 

As  we  picked  our  way  one  behind  the  other,  my  aunt, 
who  was  first,  almost  stumbled  over  a  child  of  about  two 
years  of  age,  Acting  upon  a  doorstep,  and  with  much  satis- 
faction gnawin^a  most  unpleasant  lobster.  With  her  usual 
decivion,  aunt  Dunk  seized  the  unsavory  morsel  between 
her  liDger  and  thumb,  and  threw  it  away  as  far  as  she 
could.  The  baby  set  up  a  howl,  which  brought  all  the 
Dei'jhbors  to  their  doors  in  time  to  see  the  action.  A  woman 
rushed   forward  and  snatched  up  the   child,   vociferating 


in  a  minute.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  tor  let- 
ting her  pick  up  such  rubbish,"  said  aunt  Dunk,  pushing 
on. 

A  little  crowd  collected  and  followed  us,  but  still  aunt 
Dunk  walked  on,  answering  the  clamor  in  excellent  Eng- 
lish, and  apparently  m'ich  strengthened  by  the  excitement. 

Thus  accompanied  we  emerged  on  the  quay,  to  the  aston- 
ishment oE  the  well-dressed  people  who  were  taking  their 
dMiy  walk.  I  felt  that  if  our  tour  worn  to  last  much  longer, 
it  would  go  far  to  shorten  my  life.  The  crowd  continued 
to  collect  and  to  grow  more  threatening,  and  at  length  one 
Tirago  went  the  length  of  shaking  her  fist  behind  aunt 
Dunk's  bonnet.  I  was  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  though 
we  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  hotel,  I  felt  that  my 
limbs  would  not  carry  me  so  fax.  At  that  moment,  to  my 
unspeakable  relief  and  joy,  a  tall,  dark  form  emerged  from 
the  doorway,  and  pushing  through  the  crowd,  held  out  his 
arm  just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  falling. 

"  Charles  Treyhen  I  "  exclaimed  my  aunt,  standing 
fllock-still,  utterly  regardless  of  the  gesticulations  of  the 
crowd.  "What  earthly  business  have  you  here,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  " 

"  The  business  of  rescuing  you  from  this  turbulent  mob." 

"Tut,  tut,  tuti  we  want  none  of  your  rescuings.  As  if 
I  cared  a  snap  of  the  finger  for  all  the  hop-o'-my. thumb 
Frenchmen  that  ever  were  bom  i  What  a  noise  they  do 
make,  to  be  sure,  and  what  a  pack  of  foots  they  are !  Here, 
gettez  out  vous .' "  she  continued,  once  more  addressing  the 
mob,  and  then,  as  calm  as  if  in  her  own  garden  at  home, 
■he  walked  on  and  entered  the  hotel. 

It  was  too  delightfuL  Charles  was  come  with  every  in- 
tention of  remaiDing  with  us,  if  only  aunt  Dunk  could  be 
induced  to  consent,  and  that  she  must  consent  we  were 
both  fully  resolved.  He  justly  considered  her  a  moRt  inef- 
ficient guardian,  and  when  be  had  heard  our  short  but 
eventfiJ^  history,  he  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  alter  his 
opinion. 

We  had  ample  time  to  discuss  the  matter,  fbr  aunt  Dunk 
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walked  straight  lo  her  room,  declining  my  companji,  snd 
did  not  reappear  for  some  time.  When  she  ietnrDui,hK 
first  question  was  why  had  Charles  come. 

"  Well,  I  have  got  my  duty  done  for  a  while,  and  msu 
to  take  a  rest." 

"  You  don't  suppose  you  are  coming  on  with  ns,I  hojn. 
Men  are  always  in  the  way." 

"  So  I  have  heard  you  say  before,  aunt  Dunk,  and  it  ctr- 
tainly  never  entered  my  head  that  you  would  ask  meta  go 

"  And  why  not,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  How  do  jza 
think  the  girl  looks  7  "  she  itdded,  with  startling  ibnpi. 

><  Well  —  better,  I  think,  aunt  Dunk  ;  certainly  betta* 
"  Then  she's  not  better  at  all,  so  that's  all  yon  knra 

about  the  matter;  she  loses  strength  every  hour.    Boknf 

don't  agree  with  her  at  all." 

"  You  will  go  on  then,  I  suppose,  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  Now  why  should  you  suppose  any  such  thing  1    Wksi 

nonsense  you  do  talk  I     It  is  as  plain  as  a  pikeslaiT  llist  ik 

girl  must  go  home.     If  Bolong  don't  agree  with  her,  whU 

earthly  use  is  there  in   taking  her  to  Paris,  or  B(iiiie,ac 

Jerusalem,  eh?" 

It  was  one  of  those  questions  te  which  no  answer  tn^ 

gests  itself,  and  we  remained  silent. 

Aunt' Dunk  continued ;  "  My  mind's  made  up  —  Tm  ^ 

ing  to  take  her  home.     I  mean  te  give  her  up  alla^etlxT ; 

I've  done  my  i>est  tor  her.     I've  tried  to  train  her  for  m 

Erofussions,  and  she  has  failed  in  both.  She's  wilfal  mi 
elpless,  and  she  can't  speak  a  word  rSore  French  this  ike 
did  when  we  lefl  England,  and  she  looks  more  while  tad 
sickly  than  ever.  I've  tried  abroad,  and  abroad  hu  fuW. 
She'd  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  married,  and  there's  no  chince 
of  that,  with  that  face  of  hers  ;  and  if  there  wa^  I'm  sot 
going  to  be  bothered  with  it  The  sooner  she  goes  bid 
to  her  sisters,  the  better." 

In  this  at  least  we  both  concurred,  tbongh  comiJetelt 
taken  by  surprise  at  the  announcement.  Mollified  bj  nj 
immediate  submission,  she  was  able  to  confess  thai  bet 
bones  ached  very  much  trom  her  fall;  and  we  ri;hilr 
judged  that  she  felt  really  ill  enough  to  wish  to  be  at  hcmt 
again.  That  she  was  ill  and  suffering  there  could  be  m 
doubt ;  for  she  allowed  Charles  te  make  all  arrsngcmeili 
for  our  departure  without  opposition,  shut  herself  up  is  ba 
room  during  the  short  remainder  of  our  stay,  and  vlin 
with  us  bnrdly  spoke  at  all.  Both  Crow  and  I  wen  *- 
riously  alarmed ;  and  I  believe  Crow  went  the  length  of 
telling  her  that  there  was  not  a  good  doctor  to  be  found  >i 
Boulogne,  in  the  hope  that  annt  Dunk  would  immediUeli 
send  for  one. 

We  were  once  more  at  Dunk  Marsh,  oar  foreign  ton 
having  lasted  as  many  days  as  the  number  of  yein  nj 
aunt  had  allotted  to  it.  Aunt  Dunk  had  now  no  (^rotrhet. 
no  hobby,  but  the  chronic  one  of  giving  an  animated  "No' 
to  all  things  ;  and,  alas,  even  that  •'  No  "  had  lost  mocb  of 
its  animation.  I  had  for  long  perceived  that  it  had  Ixa 
a  comfort  to  her  to  lay  aside  the  "  Rights  of  Wosifs.* 
Prom  the  day  of  my  failure  at  the  town-hall  that  subwl 
had  barely  been  mentioned,  and  the  study  ormcdicinew 

been  taken  up  in  a  more  natural   and  c '"'  — """ 

tiong  words  and  complicated  sentences  w 
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her,  and  a  return  te  her  usual  abrupt  style  of  speech  m 
been  a  relief  te  her.  But  there  was  now  a  slill  iW 
marked  change.  Her  old  energy  and  activity  had  i* 
ished;  she  grew  more  and  more  siTenl ;  she  no  longer iws 
up  to  net ;  and  it  was  plain  that  she  suffered  much.  I" 
iWyhens,  as  well  as  Crampten  and  Crow,  tried  ewj 
means  to  induce  her  to  see  a  doctor,  but  in  vain ;  wfl  " 
were  forced  to  see  her  fading  away  before  our  very  ejw 
and  were  powerless  to  help  her. 

One  day  a  Mrs.  Melton  called.  The  distanm  iij" 
house  to  house  were  so  great  in  that  neighborhood,"* 
morning  visits  were  almost  nnknown ;  but  Mrs.  Meltoo  m 
called  once  before,  soon  at^r  1  came  to  Dunk  MtfA.  *n 
on  that  occasion  aunt  Dunk  had  refused  to  see  her,  oo  tM 
ground  that  she  had  missed  her  vocation.  "  She's  \'^ 
woman,  Jane,  and  ■ha'a  missed  the  glotions  destiny  ■ 
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THE  MSaLISH  BALLET. 
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lugh 
■  of  childrL'n  —  nothing 
ujoTE  —  more  fool  she."  Now,  however,  Bunt  Dunk  ad- 
mitted her  at,  once,  and  ret-eived  her  with  an  Rbecnce  of 
contempt  which  was  quite  touihinn;.  Mrs.  Mellon  asked 
»fter  lue,  neither  she  nor  nunt  Dunk  perceiving  tlmt  I  was 
ultlnj;  in  the  lartheat  window.  I  wan  on  .the  point  of  com- 
iog  forward,  when  my  allention  was  arrested  by  the  next 
«enlente.  ■'  I  euppoM!  1  niny  venture  lo  congrMtulato  you 
on  Mr.  Treyben-B^  cnsagenien'   to  Miss   Pellam.     Such  a 

"  My  nephew  enjjaged  to  Jane  Pellam  I  Why,  what 
Muff  is  the  woman  talking  ?  "  Mtid  aunt  Dunk,  with  some  of 
her  old  fire.  "  The  girl  only  came  because  she's  too  ugly 
to  marry  ;  :ind  as  for  Henry,  tauh  nonsense  never  entered. 
his  brains." 

I  was  thankful  that  the  recollection  of  Charity  did  not 
enter  hers.  Mrs.  Melton  apologized,  and  gpou  alter  took 
her  leave.  The  idea,  however,  rankled.  That  evening 
aunt  Dunk  regarded  me  steadily  for  some  time,  and  then 
■aid  abruptly,  — 

"  You  ar«  not  fool  enough  to  dreatn  of  lancying  that 
Henry 's  goini;  to  marry  you  ?  " 
I  (colored  crimson,  and  indignantly  repudificed  the  idea. 
"  Ob,"  said  aunt  Dunk.  AtW  half  ao  hour's  silence  she 
added,  "  That's  settled  and  done,''  .4fter  this,  Charles  and 
I  agreed  that  she  niu«t  no  longer  he  kept  in  ignorance  of  our 
engagement.  It  was  not  decided  which  of  us  was  to  wU 
her,  tberelbre  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  should  imagine 
Charles  had  done  so,  when  she  buUdenly  exclaimed  the 
neKt  day,  alter  one  of  the  lung  silences  now  become  habit- 
ual to  her,  "  Jane,  yuii  are  a  pour  creature,  and  fit  lor 
nothing  but  to  be  married,  so  I've  made  up  my  mind  that 
you  shall  marry  the  boy  at  onie." 

The  epuode  of  the  day  before  had  laded  from  my  mind. 
I  tfaou{:ht  only  of  Charles,  and  I  thanked  her  with  warmth. 
She  eyed  me  rather  strangely,  and  ae  if  surprised,  and 
said,  "  Well,  you  are  Just  like  the  rest  of  them,  In  spiEe  of 
your  ugly  face.  Girls  are  girls,  go  where  yon  will.  Now 
mind,  I'm  not  going  to  be  bothered.  Seilher  of  you  must 
mention  the  subject  in  my  hearing.  You  may  be  married 
here  if  you  like,  the  sooner  the  better.  I  shall  bo  glad 
when  you  are  gone ;  bat  I'll  have  no  fiiss,  no  favora,  no 
bridesmaids,  no  breakfasL  Crampton  and  Crow  may  settle 
it  all ;  1  won't  hear  anything  about  it." 

I  promised  cheerfully,  hardly  able  to  believe  that  the 
'ong.^readed  task  was  over,  and  that  no  opposition  was  to 
be  feared-  Charles  was  away :  he  had  gone  to  town  that 
morning,  intendiuK  to  he  absent  a  few  days.  It  was  pro- 
voking. I  should  have  preferred  telling  the  news  to  writ- 
ing it,  and  I  rather  wondered  that  he  had  not  already  told 
It  to  me ;  for  I  imagined  he  must  have  seen  aunt  Dunk 
liter  parting  with  me  the  day  before.  On  consideration  I 
Bonuluded  tbat,  a»  was  to  t>e  expected,  he  had  nothing  to 
report  but  vehement  opposition,  and  that  aunt  Dunk  had 
if lerwatds  changed  her  mind.  It  was  Coo  late  to  write  that 
lay,  and  the  events  of  iLe  night  rendered  it  altogether  uu- 
Kccssary.  At  midnight  I  was  hastily  summoned  by  Crow. 
Aunt  Uunk  was  alarmingly  ill.  On  our  own  responsibility 
we  sent  for  Dr.  Bellon,  and  summoned  Charles  by  tele- 
[rapb.  By  the  time  the  former  arrived,  my  aunt  was  suf- 
Sciently  reeovered  to  refuse  to  see  him,  and  to  enjoy  call- 
ing us  fools  for  sending  for  him.  She  was,  however,  still 
rery  ill  when  Charles  appeared,  and  my  news  was  hastily 
wmmunieated,  for  I  uoidd  not  leave  her  for  long  at  a  time. 
(n  a  few  days  she  rallied  considerably  ;  and  although  the 
treateit  part  of  her  time  was  spent  in  her  room,  she  came 
lown  to  her  meals,  which  however  passed  in  perfect 
ilence.  She  seemed  unable  to  bear  even  the  presence  of 
'  the  boys,"  and  all  their  attentions  were  repuUed,  though 
nine  were  silently  accepted.  One  day  she  abruptly  asked 
*h«n  I  was  to  be  married ;  and  on  hearing  that  no  time 
tad  been  fixed,  she  desired  that  I  would  settle  it  at  once. 
'If  I  couldn't  do  it  myself,  Crampton  and  Crow  might  do 
t  for  me."  I  was  very  reluctant  to  think  of  leaving  ner  in 
ler  pretent  state,  but  ihe  insisted,  and  an  early  day  was 
ized  for  the  wedding. 


Very  lonely  1  felt  in  my  preparations,  and  I  longed  for 
Anne,  but  the  still  lingering  fever  made  ihe  presence  of 
any  of  my  sisters  impossible.  No  one  dared  lo  suggest  to 
aunt  Dunk  that  some  lady  should  be  asked  to  lend  me  her 
support  on  the  eventful  day  ;  and  it  was  only  the  morning 
before  the  wedding  that  aunt  Dunk  desired  me  to  write  to 
Mrs.  Melton,  and  request  her  attendance.  "  I'm  very  bad, 
my  dear;  I'm  going  to  bed,"  said  my  aunt.  She  bad  never 
called  me  "  my  dear  "  belbre.  She  looked  wretchedly  til, 
and  I  felt  very  anxious  about  her,  as  I  sat  by  her  side  far 
into  the  night.  The  next  morning  Crow  came  to  me  in 
tears.  Aunt  Dunk  sent  me  her  love  —  the  first  and  the  last 
she  ever  sent  —  she  bad  had  a  bad  night,  and  had  rather 
not  see  me;  but  f-he  meant  to  be  down-stain  to  receive  us 
when  we  came  from  church. 

It  was  a  sad  wedding ;  for  the  crying,  which  was  all  done 
by  Crampton  and  Crow,  was  more  for  one  lying  sick  and 
helpless  at  home  than  for  the  bride;  and  my  own  heart  was 
divided,  for  In  her  bravely-borne  suffering  I  bad  learned 
to  love  aunt  Uunk  in  spite  of  her  eccentricities.  On  our 
return  we  tound  her  standing  at  her  netting,  dressed  as 
usuni,  and  milking  a  feeble  effort  to  work. 

Chnrlos  led  me  forward.  "  Here  she  is,  aunt  Dank ;  my 
wife,  thanks  to  you." 

The  netting  dropped  from  her  hands.  She  gazed  at  ut 
in  litter  astonishment.  ''Your  wife  I  How  dare  you  say 
BO?     She's  no  luch  thing." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  "  Charles  spoke  fiercely, 
drawing  my  hand  under  his  arm. 

Aunt  Dunk  looked  &om  one  to  another,  as  if  bewildered. 
"  Yovr  wife  I  your  wife  I  Where's  Henry  'I  Oh,  Jane,  you 
wicked  girll  I  said  you  were  to  marry  Henry  —  not 
Charles.     Ob,  my  heart  "  — 

She  staggered  to  the  Hofa,  and  a  fearful  change  passed 
over  her  face.  She  gasped  for  breath.  We  gathered 
round  her,  and  Charles  tried  to  support  her,  hut  she  pushed 
him  away.     Crampton's  white  face  appeared  aniong  us. 

"  Let  me  send  for  the  doctor,  ma  am.  Let  hiro  come 
now,"  said  he  .imploringly,  not  daring,  even  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, to  give  an  order  without  the  consent  of  his  misIrewL 

'■  No,  no,  no,"  gasped  my  aunt  "  It's  no  —  business  — 
of  yours ;  but  you've  been  —  a  good  — good  —  good  —  old 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  dead  silence,  broken  only 
by  her  laboring  brealb  and  Crow's  subdued  sobs.  Then 
suddenly  collecting  ull  her  strength,  aunt  Dunk  sat  bolt 
upright,  and  said,  — 

"  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  —  nothing  lo  do  with  it; 
■o  that's  settled  and  done !  "  and  she  fell  back  —  dead. 

Thus  died  aunt  Dunk,  as  she  had  lived,  tn  direct  con- 
tradiction to  all  around  her,  and  at  the  most  inconvenient 
moment  she  could  have  chosen. 


THE   ENGLISH  BALLET. 

Color,  light,  music,  agility,  and  grace  —  when  all  these 
are  seen  combined  in  a  ballet,  the  ballet  is  naturally  at- 
tractive. ' 

Beauty  is  more  beauUful,  or  might  be  more  lieaatiful, 
where  everything  is  sacrificed  to  beauty.  Even  chemietry 
during  the  last  ^w  years  has  brought  iti  own  special  trib- 
ute of  colored  fires :  the  fiame-tints  without  the  ballet,  or 
ballet  without  the  flame-lints,  would  be  a  feast  for  the  eyes, 
but  both  together  are  necessarily  irreslitible. 

On  the  whole,  about  as  little  effect  and  as  low  an  effect 
is  got  ont  of  the  modem  ballet  as  it  is  possible  to  get  out  of 
such  splendid  materials.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against 
iLe  beauty  of  the  women,  the  richly  tinted  atmosphere,  the 
machinery,  the  rare  and  costly  dress  fabrics,  and  the  magical 
mtie  en  scene ;  but  the  human  element,  the  life  —  wiUiont 
which  all  accessories,  however  splendid,  do  but  serve  as 
dresiiog  to  a  corpse,  do  but  display  more  freely  the  bare 
bones,  the  naked  skeleton  of  Art  deceased  —  the  life  of  the 
ballet,  that  is  to  say,  the  daacing,  where  is  it  in  the  mod- 
era  ballet?     The  substitute  for  dancing,  gracefnl  dancing, 
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—  die  human  body 


is,  alu  1  a  specUcle  of  grim  torture 
■tretched  upon  the  rack  I 

Yet,  deeraded  aa  it  the  modern  ballet,  we  must  not  for- 
get th^  Uie  ballet  properly  lo  called  ia  the  parent  of  all 
repreBentatire  arL  Jletbre  man  wrote  and  painted  signs, 
he  danced.  Before  muaic  and  singing  and  tne  plattic  arts 
there  were  pantomimic  dances  ;  among  almost  all  the  ear- 
liest nations  dancing  of  some  kind  entered  Into  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  religion,  nay,  entered  largely  into  social 
and  political  life,  for  uiera  were  dances  of  war,  and  of  tri- 
ninpb,  and  of  pleasure. 

The  Jewish  records  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  dance  : 
David  dancing  before  the  ark,  Jephtba's  and  Herodias' 
dau^lers  dancing  in  joy  and  festivity,  Moses  and  Mirtkm 
dancing  to  songs  of  triumph :  and  the  Greek  chorus  itself 
in  the  oldest  times  was  nothing  but  the  assemblage  in  the 
public  place  of  the  whole  populaiion  of  the  city  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  singing  songs  and  dancing  dances  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  gods. 

But  as  to  the  Greeks  we  owe  the  origin  of  the  drama  (off- 
nring  of  the  pantomimic  dance),  so  to  them  was  due  proba- 
cy the  highest  conception  ancl  development  of  the  art  of 
duiuing.  Jn  combination  with  the  science  of  gymnastica, 
or  the  culture  of  the  body,  they  appear  to  have  raised  the 
dance  into  a  system  of  expression  capable  of  rendering  ail 
the  different  passions.  The  famous  dance  of  the  Eumen- 
'  idea  or  Furies  is  said  to  have  communicated  such  terror 
to  the  spectators  that  the  effect  could  scarcely  have  been 
greater  had  the  Furies  themseWes  taken  possession  of  the 
■tajce. 

When  we  learn  further  thai  the  attitudes  of  Che  public 
dancers  inspired  the  greatest  Greek  scnlpCors,  who  studied 
them  for  their  perfect  delineation  of  passion,  and  when  we 
look  at  the  works  of  Phidias,  we  begin  to  realize  the  extent 
of  diQerence  between  those  dances  which  the  Greeks  wit- 
nessed, and  those  Inelegant  capers  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  applaud  I 

The  Spartans  had  a  law  compelling  all  parents  to  exer- 
cise their  children  in  dancing  from  the  age  of  five.  The 
litde  creatures  were  led  bj'  grown  men  into  the  public  place, 
and  there  trained  fur  the  armed-dance. 

The  Pyrrhic  dance,  expressive  of  overtaking  and  over- 
coming an  enemy,  performed  by  the  young  men  in  four 
partH,  must  have  been  a  kind  of  exciting  ballet  or  dramatic 

.^ristotlu  places  d.inoing  and  poetry  in  Ihe  same  rank, 
and  sayd  in  his  Poetics  that  there  were  dancers  who,  by 
rhythm  applied  to  gesture,  expressed  manners,  passions,  and 
actions.  The  Greeks  had  fine  poets,  and  therefore  we  can- 
not say,  "  So  much  the  worse  for  poetry  1  "  but  we  cannot 
help  seeing  how  the  art  of  dancing  has  fallen  from  its  high 
estate  and  oecome  avulgnr  and  tasteless  exhibition  of  mere 
muscular  dexterity,  actually  lower  down  in  the  scale  of  Art 
than  even  the  war-dance  of  the  Ojibways. 

Greek  dancing  was  more  than  a  mere  feat  of  agility. 
The  fire  that  communicated  itself  to  the  spectators  came 
from  those  who  were  themselves  touched  with  enthusiasm, 
milike  the  human  marionette,  the  balletrdolls-on-wires  of' 
to-day. 

But,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  ^aaeion  for  the  dance  csn 
never  die  :  it  is  a  real  instinct,  irrepressible  and  universal. 
We  see  in  all  children,  and  in  animnls,  and  among  the 
rudest  tribes,  the  impulse  to  express  various  emotions  by 
rhythmic  movement.  Children  often  dance  with  rage  as 
well  as  with  delight. 

As  we  grow  older,  and  the  eye  becomes  cultivated  and 
the  blood  sluggish,  we  prefer  looking  on,  to  dancing  our- 
selvet.  And  in  the  maturer  periods  of  the  world  amongst 
civilized  nations,  dancing,  as  a  studied  art,  is  chicHy  kfl  to 
profeBsional  and  trained  dancers.  Yet  how  often,  when 
a  rhythmic  tune  is  played,  do  grown  people  beat  the 
fooi  or  Dod  the  head  in  time  with  it.  A  little  more  and 
they  would   geaticulata  —  a   little   more   and   they   would 

The  lingular  power  which  rhythmic  motion  baa  over  the 
hnmoD  mind,  and  its  contagious  property,  may  l>e  noticp't 
in   the   curious   dancing   epidemics  of  the   Middle    Ages 
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(which  seemed  to  end  In  a  kind  of  poseeMioD),  and  ipit 
ID  the  coarse  rites  of  one  or  two  modem  rel^ioos  setts. 

Dancine  in  the  East  {as  seen  in  the  Ahnd  oT  Eg^pt  wi 
the  Nautch  girls  of  India)  probably  gives  us  a  better  idea 
of  what  the  ancienta  practiied  thoit-  anything  which  n 
have  in  our  cold  North  ;  it  is  chiefly  ziven  np  to  prate- 
aional  dancers,  who  ore  often  highly  gifted  and  hi^hlf  ed- 
ucated. But  with  us  professional  dancing  has  became  »- 
separably  connected  with  the  opera  stage,  and  aitk  hd 
one  subject,  the  tender  paaaion,  and  this  in  its  conceptm 
and  illustration  is  so  vulgar  and  so  vague,  that  it  woold 
almost  be  true  to  say  that  all  who  do  not  consider  tlie  ballet 
indecent,  believe  it  lo  be  unmeming — »a  it  irflen  is. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  any  history  of  the  UlH 
here,  or  to  enter  into  the  view  which  De  la  Matte  tookcf 
the  matter  when  he  proposed  to  reform  the  ballet  in  ISII; 
neither  can  1  discuss  the  plans  trf'  Novem  and  others,  iriw 
separated  the  art  of  dancing  from  the  chaos  of  sin^ng,  act- 
ing, and  declamation,  in  which  it  was  embedded,  but  gnlbt- 
tunately  pushed  their  refornis  beyond  all  legitimate  Jiatia. 

What  1  shall  attempt  to  do  is  rimply  to  look  at  the  biUet 
as  it  now  is,  and  consider  how  far  it  might  be  made  s  nan 
noble,  aensible,  poetical,  and  graceful  exhibitim  than  «l 
find  it. 

WHO    LIXES   TBR    BALLKT. 

It  must  always  be  a  matter  for  regret  to  those  who  Tcitlj 
core  for  beautiful  spectacles,  such  as  the  stage  of  a  iheatn 
is  beat  fitted  to  display,  that  so  little  ;s  made  of  soch  rut 
opportunities.  The  penetrating  light  of  the  foot-lampi  aid ' 
the  ingenious  introduction  of  other  and  more  briUiist  kiodi 
of  light,  make  colors  more  dazzling  on  the  stage  than  ihn 
appear  anywhere  else.  Changing  lighto,  red,  gr«en,ar  pM 
traniformations,  mingled  with  glimpses  of  beautiful  mmes, 
and  the  forms  of '  flowers  and  shells,  are  just  so  much  better 
than  fireworks,  because  they  take  in  so  much  more-  Bit 
how  often  all  is  spoiled,  or  partially  ao,  by  the  vnlgu^f 
of  conception  and  treatment  that  seems  now  to  creep  b 
wherever  there  is  a  stage  to  offer  the  chance.  SotnetUM 
the  curtun  rises  on  a  beautiful  covp  tTecil,  bat  diridl; 
the  flowers  turn  into  maidens,  and  the  maidens  begin  It 
dance,  the  coarseness  of  the  attitudes,  or  the  frivoliijcftbs 
subject,  or  the  nngainliness  of  the  individual  dresses  (pn- 
viously  hidden  in  the  calyx  of  the  flower]  destmya  sll  tbt 
enjoyment  in  the  fairy  scene.  It  seems  as  if  sylphs  bd 
been  deposed  by  satvrs  —  angels  by  fallen  angels. 

This  leads  us  to  tbe  question :  What  is  the  modem  b>U 
for  V  Who  goes  to  the  ballet  7  Who  supports  it !  Wbst 
are  the  elements  of  that  public  which  the  manager  (doiit 
less)  carefully  studiea  before  he  invests  to  many  thoostiidi 
of  pounds  in  an  exhibition  whose  costliness  is  yearly  incrcW' 
ing? 

Two  elements  chiefly  compose  the  ballet-going  and  balltt- 
loving  public.  (1.)  'Ae  coarse  people,  who  would  go  ait- 
whcre  to  see  what  pi-ovqkes  unseemly  laughter  and  uaseei^ 
jests,  and  who  pny  for  a  certain  coarse  element  JDtrodiKtd 
into  the  dances.  (3.)  The  Bsthetlc  people,  who  loveissac' 
and  color,  and  graceful  forms  and  movements,  and  whii,ii 
order  to  enjoy  them,  "  bolt "  the  coarseness,  as  a  child  ff¥ 
through  eostoi^oi!  to  reach  the  ginger- wine.  TTiereiaitliirt 
element,  the  ultra-innocent  and  tne  vague  people,  who  p 
because  others  go,  and  who  gape  through  the  enteHoinsal 
without  understanding  it;  but  these,  though  numero<*« 
not  sufficiently  so  to  be  called  supporters  of  the  ballet 


e  In  the  ballet  is  the  mi 
ip,  and  [s  ruppos 

before  she  begins.     Alaa  1  tne  m . , 

tortures  tbe  muBicians.  Fortunately  the  generality  of  w 
let-Boera  are  only  semi-cultivated  in  ear  and  eye,  •»  ^ 
shall  presently  show ;  but  now  and  then  a  musician Js^ 
the  throng  in  tbe  theatre,  ai^d  what  doea  he  think  ()■>■* 
worthless,  trashy  melodies  that  are  meant  to  transport  M 
mind  into  the  state  needful  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  ite*' 
Does  he  like  the  wiigglea,  and  the  contorted  tunes  wi" 
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"jumps"  at  the  end  of  the  bara,  reminding  one  of  a  lai^e 
insect  flopping  about  with  wounded  lezii  and  winga  —  tunes 
that  seem  to  have  their  heads  under  tneir  arms,  and  their 
limbs  twisted  with  a  sort  of  musical  lumbago  and  St  Titus's 
dance  —  not  any  natural  dance,  altogether  a  very  bathoi  of 

The  muucian  (the  unhappy  performer  excepted)  stops 
hii  ears,  and  uses  only  his  eyes;  and  when  he  goes 
home  to  his  wife,  he  tells  her  how  everylhing  has  gone 
down,  sings  her  bits  of  Rossini's  ballet  dancing  tunas, 
graceful,  inspiriting,  beautiful,  and  wonders  why  people 
can't  write  like  that,  or  if  they  can't,  why  they  do  not  ad- 
here to  the  standard  airs,  instead  of  spoiling  the  public 

Insipid,  indeed,  are  most  of  the  strains  which  inspire 
modern  dancers.  And  who  are  they?  With  what  are 
they  inspired  ?  Alas  I  the  nymphs  and  all  their  works  are 
much  on  a  level  with  the  tunes  they  dance  to. 


Anybody,  in  order  to   dance,  must  be  lightly  clothed. 
The  body  must  be  perfectly  free  in 
:>.  -,«„« .,^  that  is  to  say,  ~- 


tirely  unimpeded  by  long  or  heavy 
garments.    Ten  yards  ofsilk  would 


are  eipected  of  a  fairy.  The  very 
wind  caused  by  tbe  movements 
would  catch  the  folds  and  some- 
times  throw  the  dancer  down.  This 
hss  originated  the  vert  li^ht  and 
abort  attire  of  most  baltet-dancers. 
Shy  petticoats  of  gauie  half  a  yard 
long. 

But  this  is  not  only  the  most  un- 
graceful  dress  in  itself  that  could 
Be  devised.  It  is  also  the  most  unbe- 
coming to  the  figure.     Everybody 

who  has  really  studied  the  question  has  noticed  how  short 
the  dancer  always  looks,  unless  she  be  six  feet  high. 

As  she  first  enters  flopping  and  leaping,  this  is  hardly 
at  tmce  visible ;  you  have  not  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
her  with  other  less  fantastically  attired  women  ;  hut  let 
ha  for  a  moment  cease  to  gyrate,  and  as  soon  as  she  comes 
down  on  both  feel,  and  runs  to  take  her  place  in  some 
other  part  of  the  stage,  the  whole  ugliness  of  her  dress  is 
apparenL    In  no  portion  can  it  look  well ;  the  tight  wairt, 


Up.  ludl.  — poMudllapen. 

with  the  sudden  out-flying  circle  of  skirt  that  just  covers 
ths  hip  and  no  more,  gives  the  lower  limbs  the  appearance 
of  growing  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  which  is 
eminenLly  disagreeable,  and  which  is  indicated  in  the 
•Eetcliei  (one  of  the  ballet-dancer  in  pose,  and  one  in  eom- 
twative  repose),  especially  the  ungainly  wigglo-w^gle  of 
Bormal  running  in  this  dress.     This  eS'ect  is  umplv  caused 

hv  Iho  .1 -ft.l  r !■  .1 ..I '  ' 

with  deep  van- 


by  the  ungraceful  form  of  the  petticoats. 
Tha  wheel  of  tulle  is  often   contrasted 


^™  °f  gold  or  color,  arsenic  green  if  the   dancer 
"Med  to  represent  a  rose  —  oh,  graceless  fraMSftr  of  that 


majestic  plant  [  At  other  times  wreaths  or  bourfuels  of 
flowers  are  substituted :  these  are  less  obtnisivelv  ugly, 
and  yet  as  bad  in  taste  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  for 
during  the  necessary  gambols  no  bouquets  or  wreaths  could 
iie  on  such  a  skirt  \  therefore,  however  lightly  disposed, 
they  always  look  out  of  place  and  impossible. 

We  cannot  help  noticib^  that  the  petticoats  of  gauze, 
once  innumerable,  have,  of  late  years,  manifestly  decreased 
in  number.  At  one  time,  the  Grst  of  the  flufi'y  garments  — 
shall  we  say  breeches  ?  —  were  never  visible,  but  now  they 
almost  always  are  so ;  and  whilst  this  detail  does  not  in  the 
least  improve  the  beauty  of  the  costume  during  the  leaps, 
it  gives  needless  indelicacy  to  them.  But  perhaps  in  the 
face  of  facts  this  is  hypercriticism. 

Many  managers  have  almost  banished  even  this  memory 
of  clothing  from  the  stage.  In  fact,  in  one  popular  piece 
of  the  day,  the  memory  can  hardly  grow  fainter.  In  the 
course  of  ijie  first  few  scenes  one  becomes  so  habituated  to 
the  appearance  6f  women  more  and  more  —  let  us  say  — 
unprotected,  that  at  length  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  the 
last  scanty  semblance  disappear,  and  the  Cupids  are  aa 
little  incommoded  by  anything  more  voluminous  thair  tight* 


n|L  S  to  T.  — Jkai  "  BkbUi  iA  Bljmi." 

as  are  some  savages  who  depend  for  all  clothing  upon  tha 
beautifully  simple  adornment  of  the  necklace. 

It  is  touching  to  watch  the  increasing  candor  of  the 
ladies.  They  begin  with  high  dress  —  the  very  high  dreas 
of'  tbe  last  century  —  sackbacks,  stomachers,  and  trains. 
They  then  appear  in  under-petticoats ;  thence  they  take 
a  step  nearer  to  a  state  of  innocence,  and  are  actually  seen 
in  white  stays  and  — boots  1  From  this  one  bold  stride 
brings  them  very  near  to  Mother  Eve  herself  And  as 
nothing  much  beyond  this  is  practicable  on  earth,  the  rest 
of  the  story  is  transported  to  the  moon. 

And  yet,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  costumes,  ih* 
Cupids  are  beautiful.  For  the  human  body  Is  beautiful,  and 
most  garments  only  lessen  its  grace.  Leaving  the  moral 
view  to  take  care  of  itself,  we  must  grant  them  so  much. 

The  girls  who  figure  as  Cupids  may  indeed  &il  to  satisfy 
even  a  low  standard  of  modesty  in  their  public  appearance 
and  in  their  mainXien  and  deportment ;  but  nevertheless  tbe 
eye  passes  from  the  grotesque  surrounding  figures,  which 
exhibit  every  contortion  of  vulgarity,  and  experiences 
almost  a  sense  of  rest  in  the  simplicity  of  natural  lines; 
and  from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view,  the  Cupids  are 
much  superior  to  the  females  in  white  stays  and  seemingly 
bare  legs,  and  in  some  respects  are  really  perhaps  less 
objectionable  than  the  Turkish  ladies  who  mingle  with 
them,  and  who  look  even  worse  in  their  diaphanous  trousers 
than  the  Cupids  who  do  without.  But  why  should  w« 
trouble  ourselves  about  what  modest  women  think,  and 
whether  they  can  get  up  a  blush  or  not?  If  they  did  not 
like  such  sights  they  would  not  go  to  see  them.  But  they 
do  go,  so  we  can  only  infer  Uutt  they  like  what  they 

Why  popular  prejudice  should  he  satisfied  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  Cupids  wear  tights,  when  they  ai«  made  to 
imitate  skin  so  exactly  that  it  Is  impossible  to  tell  'where 
the  tights  begin  and  Ute  skin  ends —  this  is  a  qneftion  into 
hich  we  cannot  now  enter.    Hie  Engliah  tx%  a  pMnliar 
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people,   a   wonderful   mixture   or  bat-eyed   tolerance  an 
dr^oa-like  intolennca. 

But  to  revert  to  the  ordinary  ballet  dreu  sketched  i 
figa.  1  and  2,  we  may  point  out  Utat  if  the  dreaaes  were 


linle  longer  and  leu  fanUitic—I  had  almost  wiid  gro- 
leaqae  —  it  would  be  much  easier  for  the  spectator  to  a|>- 
preciate  the  akill  of  some  of  the  really  pretty  steps  and  fig- 
urea  of  die  dances ;  as  it  is,  the  number  of  piok  \vg*  draw 
away  the  attention  from  the  feet,  whereas  the  feet  ought  by 
right*  to  abaorb  the  principal  share  of  it.  The  general 
impression  io  an  intricate  dance,  ia  a  masa,  not  of  girls,  but 
of  legs,  dancing,  cork  legs  like  that  which  ran  away  with 
Mynheer  till  hia  tired  bones  fell  into  dust,  leaving  the  leg 
»■  frisky  as  ever  (fig,  8). 

The  difference  between  a  graceful  and  ungraceful  danc- 
ing dress  ia  here  sketched.  My  readers  caD,decide  which 
u  which.    The  form,  simple  as  I  have  su^ested,  following 


Fi(>.  9  iDd  10.  — Oiua  ud  Diagnw. 

the  figure,  expressing,  not  hiding  it,  and  adapting  itself  to 
every  attitude,  would  admit  of  far  more  and  far  prettier 
decoration.  A  crape,  or  satin  garment,  with  delicately 
embroidered  mamin,  or  a  garb  of  pure  gold  or  silver  tissue, 
would  be  infinitelv  more  graceful  and  more  delicate  than  a 
whirl  of  fluff,  and  gaudy,  meaningleis  paper  wings.  Be- 
neath, the  tights  (if  the  British  public  demand  lights)  would 
be  far  better  in  pure  white  than  in  the  unpleasing  flesh 
color  or  deep  pink  which  have  lately  become  the  mode. 
Probably,  thus  attired,  the  dancer  would  gain  credit  for 
much  intricate  tkill  and  graceful  movement  that  at  present 
pais  unnoticed,  as  the  eye  ia  confused  by  over-many  details : 
«nd  there  b  not  the  alightest  doubt  thai  her  own  personal 
beauty  would  be  far  better  set  off. 


seem  to  have  little  merit  beyond  their  effrontery.    We  m 
'  continually  reminded  of  the  three  Gates  of  Biisyrane.  m 
i   the  first  of  which  was  written,  "  Be  bold ; "  on  the  ttami, 
I  "Be  bold,  be  bold,  and  evermore  be  bold;"  and  on  the 
I  third  the  warning,  "  Be  not  too  bold."     How  many  of  our 
"fairies"  seem  lo  have  leapt  lightly  over  the  nrtt  ino 
I  gates  I  but  have  any  yet  reacned  Sie  third  ? 
I      When  the  feet  are  at  the  utmost  distance  froai  rach 
I  other  that  the  lengih  of  the  body  will  admit  of,  tlie  in;l« 
I  ia  not,  we  think,  either  elegant  or  delicate.     A  pairofnul- 
:  crackers  can  hardly  be  called  a  beautiful  instrumeot  sliD 
it  seems  sometimea  aa  though  the  whole  aim  of  woman  on 
ibe  stage  were  to  convert  herself  into  something  like  tliU 
useful  but  ugly  machine,  and  to  demonstrate  to  die  sston- 
ished  spectator*  that  a  ballet  dancer  and  a  woman  are  nut 
identical.     Certainly  it  must  be  a  novelty  to  everybodj, 
accustomed  to  the  almoat  aevere  properties  of  modern  Eng- 
lish life,  to  see  women  in  positions  which,  if  a  liille  pA 
attempted  them  at  home,  would  verj-  properly  gaici  her  a 
whipping.     What  would  be  thought  uneracefnl  and  asf- 
propriate  (to  say  the  least)  almost  anywhere  else,  we  «ill- 
ingly  and  eagerly  pay  high  prices  to  witness  on  a  lighted 
platform. 

Our  business  here  is  not  with  the  morality  of  such  exhi- 
bitions, hut  tlietr  artistic  merit  Those  who  conuder  die 
ballet  unwholesome  and  degrading,  had  better  cease  lakii^ 
their  young  sons  and  daughters  to  stare  at  it.  Those  who 
do  not,  must  not  affect  to  be  shocked  when  ihey  see  on 
paper  what  has  so  lately  delighted  them  at  Covent  Gtu^sa, 
nor  is  it  wise  illo^itallj  to 
affirm  that  what  is  fit  lol« 
_,—  watched  for  three  boon  ia 
— '  the  evening  is  unfit  lo  be 
read  of  the  next  momill^. 
What  we  have  set^n,  tlist  «e 
apeak,  and  a  spade  by  anr 
other  name  is  a  spade  dill. 
From  our  present  standpoint 
whatever  la  really  beanufiil 
ahall  be  commended  for  it9 
beauty,  and  we  shall  lean 
the  moralists  to  support  the 
play  or  not,  as  they  please, 
tie  T  feat  (6g.  11)  occurs  in 
very  little  beauty  in  the  po- 
.  .  it  least  the  form  of  the  croa, 
if  that  is  what  it  is  meant  to  be,  ia  simple  enoudi  — lod 
harmlesH.  Therefore  we  will  leave  it  to  the  artistic  appro- 
bation of  our  readera. 

There  is  the  grand  X  feat:  one  that  ia  aeldon)  anaXOA 
and  always  "  draws,"  But  it  a  woman  graceful  when  ibe 
is  in  the  f^hape  of  an  X  ?  Do  you  feel  a  thrill  of  admiraiion. 
of  satisfaction,  0  paying  public  1  when  you  e«e  a  iiii- 
faced  girl,  robed  in  a  silver  cloud,  deliberately  approacb 
and  place  herself  in  the  arms  of  a  veTy  urj  and  muscular 


I  ara  afraid  it  ia  not  possible  to  say  much  in  favor  of  the 

r tares  that  nowadays  the  British  public  most  applaud 
■  dameuKt.  What  movements  are  admired  — what 
attitudes  are  graceful  —  these  questions  are  unfortunately 
distinct  from  each  other.  There  are,  indeed,  standard 
feata  of  agility  which  always  ;'  fetch  "  John  Bull,  and 
deservedly,  while  agility  is  the  tehitle  end  and  aim  of  the 
public  dancer.  But  some  of  the  most  popular  gestures  and 
postures  seem  to   ns  decidedly  ungracefbl  ;  indeed.'they 


gentleman,  who  supports  her  manfully  while  slie  sticks  up 
one  foot  pointing  to  the  sky  like  a  pink  lightniug-rod.  uu 
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bends  her  beiul  half-way  to  the  ground?  The  poll 
view  which  the  audience  hare  is  of  two  legs,  a  whirl  of 
scattered  clothing,  and  a  face  upside  down.  Now,  apart 
from  the  delicacy  of  thii  exploit,  is  it  beautiful  V  Because 
if  it  is,  there  U  tomelhing  to  be  said  for  it.  But  if,  as  we 
imagitie,  it  is  not,  why  is  it  tolerated  by  the  opcra-gtosBes 
either  of  the  British  matron,  that  dra^n  of  virtue,  or  the 
connoisseur,  or  anyi>ody  but  the  British  imob  ?  Yel  fair 
lips  and  ffn.\e,  sober,  matronly  lips  pronounce  it  a  "  lovely  I 
lovely  sight ! " 

Again,  a  favorite  feat  is,  a  iiumber  of  girls,  with  as  little 
on  as  possible,  dancing  forward  to  the  foot-lights,  and  hav- 
ing arrived   there,   simultMieousl]'   eiving   a  kick  ^t   ihu 
...^ii.,.^^      \Vho  are  the  intended  kit-kcd  ones  —  whether 
or  the  gentlemen,  or  the  prompter,  or  the  band, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide.     But  is  a  kicking 
attitude  either   a   womanly  or  a  seraphic 
one?     Is  a  kick  foresborteDed  a  graceful 
^sture  V     Let  any  lady  kick  at  her  herself 
tn  the  glass,  quietly  at  home,  and  decide. 
We  trill  abide  Dy  her  decision.     We  do  not 
know  of  any  inetiince  where  a  lady,  in  the 
laudable  and  natural  desire  to  appear  at- 
tractive in  theeyesof  the  man  she  tiopesto 
marry,  approaches  her  lover  with  a  series 
of  "  tall  "  kicks.     We  ihink  the  lover  would 
be  shocked,  if  not  disgusted.     Yet,  with  his 
heart  athril!  with  the  memory  of  her  whom 
^'  be  most  respecis  and  admires  of  women,  and 

tor  whose  sweet  sake  all  womanhood  is  elevated  and  ideal- 
ized, he  takes  a  stall  at  the  opera-house,  and  is  contentedly 
Ucked  at  by  a  couple  of  dozen  stout-limbed  women  in  tighls. 
He  fancies  he  enjovs  it.  Would  he  like  to  see  hia  Chloe  in 
that  dress  ?  Would  he  like  to  watch  her  galloping  and  rear- 
ing, more  like  a  horse  than  a  human  being,  before  a  hundred 
cloie  spectators  ?     He  most  be  a  very  peculiar  lover  if  he 

In  "  Ali  Baba"  (Gayety)  there  Is  a  great  deal  more 
kicking  than  is  necessary.  Ali  Baba'a  son  (performed  by 
an  active  though  ill-advised  female),  a  frivolous  young 
■nan,  whose  chief  attention  seems  centered  on  his  legs,  in' 
dulgea  so  frequently  in  a  kicking  attitude  that  the  impres- 
sion is  left  on  the  mind  that  it  is  a  sort  of  chronic  com- 
Eliint  with  him.  in  season  and  out  of  season  he  throws  up 
is  leg  apparently  at  the  ceiling.  When  his  father  ad- 
drnsses  him<  up  it  goei ;  wheo  his  lady-love  approaches 
him,  up  it  goes.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  situations, 
The  continaal  ierk  worried  the  eye  and  took  one's  atten- 
tion off  the  opiy  genius  of  the  whole  performance,  which 
WM  of  course  Ali  Baba  himself;  it  was  like  that  con  v  nisi  ve 
*ooden  clown  of  our  childhood,  with  a  ball  and  strings  at- 
tached to  his  limbs,  which  twitch  into  impossible  poeilioni 
41  you  swing  the  baU.  We  were  glad  when  this  vulgar 
young  man's  evening  work  was  done.  We  thought  he 
■nuM  be  tired.  We  heartily  wished  him  —  or  her  —  too 
tired  ever  to  perform  again. 

When  1  think  of  what  the  ballet  might  be,  I  feel  the 
more  aahamed  of  those  who  have  so  degraded  it,  towards 
those  whose  base  demands  have  created  such  a  supply. 
We  hold  up  our  pious  hands  and  eyes  when  we  hear  of  the 
OTDtal  penny  gaffs  and  .the  many  low  haunts  in  London, 
where  the  great  unwashed  satisfy  those  tastes  which  the 
opper  classes  satisfy  at  Covent  Garden.  But  I  am  credibly 
informed  —  and  to  our  national  shame  be  it  spoken  —  tha't 
in  many  a  "  gaff,"  however  rough  the  entertainment,  there 
IS  nothing  so  intrinsically  bad,  nothing  so  utterly  degrading 
to  womanhood,  nothing  so  subtly  hurtful  to  public  morals, 
nothing  so  palpabljr,  refinedly,  outrageonsly  ugly  and  in- 
^weni,  as  the  fashionable  ballet,  which  draws  thousands 
of  cultivated  men  and  women  to  its  shrine. 
I  »'^?'?'^'   ^   Bome   minds,   there  is  the  same  zest  and 


nder  maidens  anplaudiog  the  bloody 
ena.     Perhaps  in   all   ages,  some   will  find   it  to 
»  to  feel,  however  remotely,  the  animal  within  ua 


assertin<;  itself  if  only  for  a  brief  three  hours.  Cruelty 
and  license  are  both  alive  in  even  the  gentlest  and  the 
purest,  it  is  said;  they  are  chained  and  kennelled;  and  so 
may  they  remain  I  but  is  there  any  harm  tn  a  feeble  rattling 
of  the  relentless  door,  a  toothless  gnawing  at  the  chain? 
Each  of  us  must  judge  for  himself. 

We  do  not  wisli  to  condemn  the  modem  ballet  witbOQt 
a  word  in  its  defiance.  We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the 
ballet  is  all  bad,  and  that  there,  is  nothing  beautiful  in  it 
at  all.  We  only  say  there  is  at  present  far  more  to  object 
to  than  to  praise  or  to  admire.  Ther«  are  many  beautiful 
scenes  which  we  could  quote,  and  which  recent  chemical 
discoveries  are  annually  improving.  There  are  many 
ingenious  and  beautiful  steps  and  figures  in  the  dances,  but 
how  they  would  be  multiplied  if  the  audience  knew  some- 
thing about  the  art  of  dancing,  end  if  the  dancers  felt  that 
they  had  to  satisfy  a  more  fastidious  taste  I  Where  there 
is  not  much  knowledge,  there,  cannot  be  much  fasUdious- 

Among  many  unpleasing  and  ungraceful  steps,  there  is 
one  whidi  is  extremely  pretty,  and,  strange  to  say,  popular 
also.  Itis  that  tiny  nntshelfkind  of  progress  on  the  toe 
tips,  which  is  more  like  a  vibration  of  the  leet  than  danc- 
ing. Hie  whole  body  is  motionless,  and  the  mind  con- 
centrated on  the  toe  tips,  and  the  eye  of  the  public  is 
concentrated  too.  This  dexterous  step  could  be  as  easily 
and  more  effectively  performed,  in  a  skirt  a  little  longer 
and  less  like  the  frill  of  Punch's  dog  than  the  usual  one  (see 
fig.  lOV  lltere  is  nothing  objectionable  iu  this  step  except 
what  oelongs  to  the  dress ;  if  motion  can  produce  the 
same  emotion  as  sound,  it  mav  be  compared  to  the  soft 
twittering  of  a  bird ;  it  is  like  toe  quivering  of  the  sensi- 
tive leaf  when  the  hand  touches  it.  From  this  the  dancer, 
alas,  generally  breaks  into  the  "  flop,"  that  reminds  one 
of  noOiihg  so  mnch  as  a  big  butterfly  trying  to  fly  with  a 
piu  through  his  back,  and  toe  illusion  vanities. 

This  "  flopping,"  which  is  interspersed  with  leaps.  Is 
not  at  all  graceful,  and  is  quite  unmeaning.  As  all  musi- 
(Hans  know,  when  the  dancer  is  in  full  vigor  and  fiist- 
rate  condition,  the  music  is  usually  allowed  to  flag  in 
time;  she  can  then  take  longer  steps  and  jump  higher. 
When  her  physical  strength  is  less,  the  music  is  taken 
faster,  and  all  her  movements  are  more  rapid.  During 
the  "  flopping  "  steps  we  are  always  glad  when  the  dancer 
is  out  of  condition,  as  then  she  darts  about  more  madly, 
and  it  is  over  sooner. 

In  many  modern  t>allets  the  number  of  beautiful  girls 
that  appear  is  a  matter  (or  admiration,  and  one  which  re- 
ceives much  more  attention  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago ; 
but  they  are  usually  girls  more  bent  on  adverUsinE  their 
own  perfections  than  on  making  any  lasting  impression  by 
their  skill ;  that  is  to  say,  often  they  stand  about  for  hours 
doing  nothing,  taking  no  pari  in  the  piece,  while  a  few  are 
engaged  in  jumping  about;  and  even  at  times  there  may 
be  detected  a  Naiad  out  of  step  or  out  of  time  with  the 
rest,  becanse  too  mnch  occupied  in  ogling  her  favorites  in 
the  house  —  a  fiiult  that  would  never  be  tolerated  by  any 
audience  really  understanding  and  caring  for  the  dancing 
as  an  art,  or  for  the  artistic  completeness  of  the  coup  d'aU, 
This  is  partly  the  fault  of  those  who  arrange  the  parts ; 
but  chiefly  because  there  is  no  dramatic  instiuct  in  the 
players —  or  rather  the  "loafers." 

Someiking  may  be  made  of  even  the  most  trivial  rflle,  if 
the  player  has  any  interest  in  it.  I  might  here  instance 
the  "  Squirrel  "  in  "  Babil  and  Biion,"  as  a  squirrel  having 
H  ea^tal  part,  but  a  squirrel  absolutely  without  interest  in 
iL  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  artistic  feeling  In  that 
squirrel.  An  occasional  aimless  scratch  with  her  paws, 
and  then  a  long,  long  relapse  into  stillnoss  and  forgetful- 
ness  of  all  but  a  myriad  eyes.  So  tame  a  squirrel  was 
hardly  worth  calling  from  her  native  woods,  where  she 
never   would   have   nad   spirit  enough  to   pluck   her  own 

Why  the  ballet  is  do  longer  what  it  was  originally 
meant  to  be,  why  the  dancer  no  longer  holds  the  position 
that  she  once  did  (and  might  do  agun),  is  partly  for  the 
same  reason  that  modern   plays  an  not  what  ancient  play* 
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were.  Popul&r  diMriini nation  does  not  require  a  Shske- 
ipeare  or  a  De  la  Motte.  Tlierefore,  juit  as  we  have  no 
longer  great  dramatic  writers,  we  nave  no  Hrtiati  in 
dancing,  but  mere  juggiera,  and  arUficial  skill  iu  contor- 
tioQB  has  taken  the  plate  of  dramatic  gift  and  appreciation. 
We  Engliah,  cold  and  unfastidiouB  an  we  are,  can  hardly 
conceive  of  Ariatotle's  estimation  of  the  nimble  art ;  of  a 
dance  bringing  tears  to  the  ejes,  or  firing  the  loul  with 
noble   feelings,  or  a  passion  of  courage   or  terror  I  Think 


r  dance,  as    such,    being   serlouslj   compared 

•rmpbonv  of  Beethoven  or  one  of  the  "  Idyls  of  the  King  "  I 

No,  our  htgheat  conception  of  the  emotion  ^ven  by  mere 


That  is  all  we  can  rise  — or  sink— to.  Many 
minds  are  not  susceptible  even  of  that.  The  intricate 
danclna,  meaning,  as  it  does,  nothing,  or  meaning  what 
•_  _.   ."11   1   uninl^IliBible   to  a  great   nnmber,  panes 


s  at  all  e 


the 


I   like    the    hollow    show    that    haunred 


Tennyson's  Prince.  People  stare,  and  praise  anil  applaud, 
because  others  praise  and  ppplaud.  They  do  not  nndrr- 
itand  the  skill,  they  do  not  discriminate  between  grace, 
and  ungrnce,  and  disgrace,  they  do  not  detect  a  slovenly 
ttep  aa  they  detect  an  imperfect  rhyme  in  a  long :  what 
they  appreciate  in  a  ballet  is  often  an  infinitesimal  por- 
tion ofthu  performance,  sometimes  only  that  which  bss 
itothing  to  do  with  the  dancing  at  all  —  the  general  glitter, 
and  eolai,  and  associations  of  a  fashionable  puce  of 
resort. 

THE  COUP  d'<kil. 

We  are  not  able  here  to  suggest  the  kind  of  subjects 
that  might  inspire  the  ballet,  because  it  is  impossible  to  see 
a  thing  froni  a  point  of  view  entirely  novel,  and  almost 
diametrlL-ally  opposed  to  all  our  ideas  and  associations  con- 
nected wiUi  this  form  of  entertainment.  If  any  mind 
could  once  grasp  the  notion  of  a  ballet  being  as  grand 
and  as  uoble  a  representation  as  one  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  or,    indeed,    any    fine  drama ;  if   a  dancer   could 


e  public  dancers  in  Aristotle'i  day,  we  might  then 
pose  scenes  and  collect  subjects  for  the  purpose.  Then 
our  sailors'  brave  hearts  might  be  fired  by  a  dance  like 
that  Pyrrhic  dance  of  Sparta,  our  ministers  inspired  by 
dances  expressive  of  all  the  noble  passions,  our  clergy  by 
dances  —  why  not  ?  ^  such  as  the  early  Christians  joined 
in  at  their  religious  meetings,  and  we  should  all  t>e  the 
better  for  it,  as  we  are  for  reading  poems,  and  essays,  and 
sermons  I  i 

But  I  seem  to  be  writing  in  an  unknown  tongoe.  What- 
erer  we  may  some  day  rise  to,  as  ret  all  this  is  so  far  oS* 
that  it  is  like  'a  ghostly  vision  in  the  gloaming.  We  have 
been  so  long  in  the  dark  that  we  have  forgotten  the  sunset, 
and  cannot  believe  in  the  dawn. 

But  taking  the  ballet  as  we  know  it,  an  exhibition  of 
agility  and  prelty  colors,  we  may  make  a  few  suggeslious 
nt  the  eovp  d'ail,  which  does  not  materially  concern  the 
dancing,  although  the  dancing  ought,  as  far  as  is  possibln 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  ballet  writer,  tocoincide  with  and 
carrv  out  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 

Ilie  beautiful  and  ingenious  transformation  scenes  are 
unmeaning,  unless  some  reason  be  given  in  the  itoiy  for 
the  rapid  change  of  colors,  and  this  might  be  mentioned 
in  the  programme  in  lieu  of  the  strings  of  feeble  puns  that 
generally  fill  up  that  paper.  Either  the  appearance  of  a 
rainbow  in  the  sky.  or  April  changes  of  weather,  or  the 
rapid  transition  of  moods,  must  be  the  rationatt  for  the 
transformations.  That  would  lend  a  new  and  increased 
interest  to  this  verj-  graceful  efTcct.  When  flowers 
suddenly  bloom  into  maidens,  a  dream,  or  some  niylho1og~ 
ical  or  poedc  reason,  should  lead  up  to  it;  when  the  crowd 
of  ^irls  is  meant  to  represent  a  "garden  of  girls  "  the  most 
delicate  and  poetic  view  of  a  garden  should  alone  be 
taken.  What  can  bo  a  morevulgar  conception  of  a  garden 
than  that  u  "  Bahit  and  Bijou  "  ? 

Let  any  man  who  means  to  compose  ballet  scenes 
respect  his  materials  enough  to  take  a  little  more  thought 
fi»  nis'  work.    Let  him  go  into  the  gardens  and  meadows. 


[AfbilIS, 

and  note  the  exquisite  movementi  and  combinitions  li 
color  that  Mother  Nature  has  prepared  bekn  his  ejea 
Let  him  take  with  him  a  mind  full  of  Chaucer's,  or  Tenay- 
son's,  or  Keats',  or  Miss  Ingelow's,  or  Mivris's,  ai  Bs- 
chanan's  songs  and  lyrics  —  or  any  one  who  sees  the  beanli- 
fill  world  wiui  worshipful  eyes,  if  he  be  not  a  seerhimidt 
—  let  him  recall  the  thousand  sweet  l^nds  that  Greece, 
and  India,  and  Germany,  and  Scotland,  and  Irelaad,  aad 
Old  Jingland  herself,  have  re^itered  ^  ready  to  inspire 

Here  are  some  of  the  effecta  which  be  will  see,  sad 
which  might  be  suggested  on  the  stage. 
First ;  the  long;  grass  blowing  to  and  fin>  in  the  wind,  am 
green,  now  bluish,  according  to  the  "  airt." 

Girls  robed  in   green  gauze  and  pennons,  kaeelii^  is 

.the  stage.     As  they  bend  forward   «1I  isgreeD;H 

they  bend  Iwckward  tbey  fling  op   sHings  of  pale 

bine  dowers,  giving  tlte  crowd  a  bluish  imfHcssiM. 

A  stream  of  water  edged  with  low  willowa,  blowmg  in  tlw 

Girls  in  dull  green  robes  chaojting  to  riiite  at 
gray  as  they  move  simultaneoualy,  aa  the  wiilo* 
boughs  cluinge. 

llie  sea  with  its  waves  and  feam,  and  skimming  guIU. 
A  crowd  of  girls  dancing  in  blue,  the  motion!  made  t> 
imitate  the  teasing  and  swervine  of  the  wa?e*. 
White  birds  darting  over  their  heads;  snddKnly 
they  fall  into  a  buttercup  meadow,  throwing  off  blue 
cloaks  and  turning  to  gold,  when  the  hero  resdiet 
the  opposite  stiore. 

The  river  that  enchanted  the  Knight,  hearing  the  lAtk 

A  stream  of  rirls  kneeling  and  wavinff  windy  toA, 
as  the  Knight  comes  by.  He  is  caught  in  the  flMd, 
which  suddenly  becomes  instinct  with  life,  and 
resolves  itself  into  a  group  of  liridal  maidens  dsM- 
ing  round  the  happy  pair. 
A  yellow  fog,  broken  through  by  the  sun. 

Maidens  hidden  by  the  whirling  of  their  amber  veil^ 
and  breaking  into  a  sudden  flood  of  silver  and  p)lilM 
dazsle,  with  the  singing  of  Urds  and  thesceoK' 

How  many  more  effects  crowd  into  one's  bead,  thsl 
might  be  suegested  in  the  ballet  J  Moonlight  scenes,  (« 
purple  and  silver  — dawnings  where  black  changes  to  p», 
and  gray  to  white,  and  the  white  to  a  flood  of  rose-colond 
light  — the  pink  flutter  of  totter^p-ass,  whose  whislli«( 
and  waving  might  be  suggested  by  branches  of  bells.  Iks 
sounds  might  be  suggested  too  —  the  splashing  of  water  b; 
the  clapping  of  hands,  the  hissing  of  cornfields  and  dis 
music  of  the  wind  by  soft  airy  singing.  Why  aie  """"^ 
these  effects  studied  and  reprodut^,  as  artists  stnd]'  in 
reproduce  them  for  their  pictures,  either  aocurately  or  con- 
ventionally ?  How  easy  would  be  the  aurora  6oreot»  <»  • 
scene  of  ice,  or  any  sunset  or  sunrise  on  any  scene  for  tka 
introduction  of  the  colored  lights  1 

Tlie  word  "  artist  "  has  been  sadly  abused  The  •««•■ 
painter  is  called  an  artist  (mde  the  figures  thU  ■I™"* 
the  stage  at  Bt.  George's  Hall  —  O  my  country  I),  i" 
manager  is  called  an  artist,  the  dancers  are  all  artisU,tM 
band  are  artists,  as  if  an  artist  were  bom  every  dsj,  *•> 
were  not  a  Phicnix  I  Now,  with  rare  exceptions,  all  tbo* 
people  are  simply  skilled  artisans  and  no  artist  at  all;  u» 
ihere  must  be  at  once  perceptible  awide  difference  bel«« 
the  two  ranks.  When  the  player  protests  against  stuff  lh>» 
degrades  even  his  skill,  when  the  scene-painter  goes  lo  nt- 
ture  for  his  eflfects  and  figures,  when  the  manager  »tri»«i  to 
Itonor  and  not  abuse  his  splendid  materials,  and  to  elertts 
mtfaer  than  lower  the  tone  of  the  stage,  when  the  dueas 
show  some  gifts  rarer  than  lissome  joints  and  the  absesw 
of  a  sense  of  decency,  we  may  then  begin  to  give  tbeio  iba 
noble  title  of  "  artist." 

Hie  first  thing  is  tor  the  bat-eyed  English  to  leutf* 
what  it  is  they  really  see.  It  sometimes  seems  as  tboori 
the  high  price  of  the  stalls  invested  the  proceedinni  viu 
an  ideal  glory  blinding  the  eyei>  of  the  most  ^disb.  ^ 
any  rate  scenes,  which  in  the  presence  of  the  Site  nt  I-i*- 
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doD  wovi^j  Kppew  nol  only  bearable  but  delightrul,  may 
pgwiblj  appesr  almOBt  ihotking  when  describ«i)  in  print. 
Bnt  this  ia  only  a  cheAt  which  t&e  mind  pUys  upon  lUelf. 
Our  iketcfaes  of  the  popular  ballet  are  the  reverse  of  exag- 
gerated. Jb  fact,  it  wodU  be  impoitible  to  exagj^rate 
what  if  nizbtlv  witnened  aod  applauded.  On  il^  other 
hand,  not  the  naif  nor  the  wont  has  been  here  aet  down. 
Nothing  like  the  worst  ha«  been  sketched. 

To  the  ceoaorious  Britioh  Bat  we  can  merely  tay :  Thii 
b  what  yoD  aee  when  yoa  go  to  tlie  ballet,  and  thia  i(  what 
rem  pay  for  when  yon  get  your  adtniaeion :  and  if  yoa  deny 
II,  't  ia  bocBoae  you  are  a  bat,  and  "  haven't  noticed." 

Whether  whu  we  nightly  tolerate  on  the  board*  of  a 
public  theatre  be  right  or  wrong,  thi*  much  ia  curtain  : 
whaterer  ia  nol  fit  to  be  L-alled  by  ila  name  and  described 
in  print  is  Dot  fit  to  be  openly  witoessed  by  crowds  of  pre. 
iQDiabty  modest  women  and  guileleis  t^ldren.  Such 
qwctauea  are  dangeroua  to  many,  dezrading  to  some,  and 
Meleia  to  all ;  and  our  grand  aira  of  inconaiatent  prudery 
make  ua  the  butt  of  the  vicioui,  the  jest  of  the  foreigner, 
and  a  diagrace  to  the  country  in  which  we  live. 
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BT  PHILIP  OILBBBT  HAMKBTOM. 

Too  complain  tf  want  of  ^me  —  you,  with  your  bound* 
baa  leiaura  1 

It  is  true  that  the  most  absolute  master  of  hia  own  hours 
■till  needs  thrift  if  be  would  turn  them  to  acconut,  and  that 
un  many  never  learn  this  thrii^  whilst  others  learn  it  late. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  offer  briefly  a  lew  obaervations  on 
time-lhrirt  which  have  been  auggested  to  me  by  my  own 
experience,  and  by  the  BApertence  of  intellectual  friends  ? 

It  may  be  accepted  for  certain,  to  beein  with,  that  men 
who^  like  youiaelf,  serioualy  care  for  culture,  and  make  it, 
next  to  moral  duty,  the  principal  object  of  their  lives,  are 
bat  little  exposed  to  waste  time  in  downright  frivolity  of 
any  kind.  You  may  be  perfectly  idle  at  your  own  timea, 
and  perfectly  frivolous  even,  whenever  yon  bare  a  mind  to 
be  frivolous,  but  then  you  will  be  clearly  aware  how  the 
time  ia  passine,  and  you  will  throw  it  away  knowii^ly,  »a 
the  moat  careful  of  money^econo mists  will  throw  away  a  few 
wrereigns  in  a  confessedly  foolish  amuiement,  merely  for 
flM  relief  of  a  break  in  the  habit  of  hia  life.  To  a  man  of 
your  tastes  and  temper  there  is  no  danger  of  wasting  too 
much  time,  so  long  as  the  waste  is  iotentional,  but  you  are 
•ipoaed  to  time-lossea  of  a  much  more  inaidioua  character. 

It '»  in  our  purauila  themselves,  that  we  throw  away  our 
most  viduable  time.  Few  intellectual  men  have  the  art  of 
teonomizing  the  honra  of  study.  The  very  neceaaity,  which 
•ve^  one  acknowledges,  of  giving  vast  portions  of  life  to 
•ttaiu  proficiencj'  in  anything,  mues  ns  prodigal  where  we 
Mght  lo  be  parsimonioos,  and  careless  where  we  have  need 
of  DDct'Ssing  vigilance.  The  beat  time^aavers  are  the  love 
of  aoandnesB  in  all  we  learn  or  do,  and  a  cheerful  accept- 
ance of  inevitable  limitations.  There  is  a  certain  point  of 
proficiency  at  which  an  acquisition  begins  to  be  of  use,  and 
nnleis  we  have  the  time  and  resolution  necessary  to  reach 
that  point,  our  labor  is  as  completely  thrown  away  as  that 
at  a  mechanic  who  began  to  make  an  engine,  bnt  never 
finished  iL  Each  of  na  baa  acquisitions  which  remain  per- 
mansntlj  unavailable  from  their  unsouadneaa,  a  language 
or  two  that  we  uan  neither  speak  nor  write,  a  science  of 
which  the  elementa  have  not  been  mastered,  an  art  which 
wa  cannot  practice  with  satisfaction  either  to  others  or  to 
ouTMlve*.  Now  the  time  spent  on  these  unsound  accom- 
plishmenta  has  been  in  great  meaaure  waated ;  not  qnite  ah- 
■olntely  wasted,  aince  the  mere  labor  of  trying  to  learn  haa 
been  a  discipline  for  the  mind ;  but  wasted  so  far  as  the 
aceomplishmenta  themselves  are  concerned.  And  even 
lUt  mental  discipline,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  lud  by 
those  whose  interest  it  is  to  encourage  unsound  accomplish- 
DMot,  nught  be  obUined  mare  perfectly,  if  the  subjects  of 


study  were  less  numerous  and  more  thoroughly  understood. 
Let  Qj  not,  therefore,  in  the  studies  of  our  maturity  repeat 
the  error  of  our  youth.  Let  ns  determine  to  hav^  sound- 
ness, that  is,  accurately  orcanized  knowledge,  in  the  studies 
we  continue  to  pursue,  ana  let  ns  reugn  ourselves  to  the 
neceasity  for  abandoning  those  pursuits  in  which  soundness 
is  not  to  be  hoped  for. 

Hie  old-fashioned  idea  about  scholarship  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  that  it  ought  to  be  based  upon  Ihorongh  grammati- 
cal knowledge,  is  a  good  example,  ao  far  aa  it  goes,  of  what 
soundness  really  is.  That  ideal  of  acholarship  failed  only 
because  it  fell  short  of  soundness  in  other  directions,  and 
was  not  Qonscioua  of  its  failure.  But  there  existed,  in  the 
minds  of  the  old  scholars,  a  fine  resolution  to  be  accurate, 
and  a  determination  to  give  however  much  lahor  might  bo 
neceasary  for  the  attainment  of  accuracy,  in  which  there 
wa*  much  grandeur.  Like  Mr.  Browning's  Grammariait 
they  said,  — 

Let  me  know  all  I    Prate  not  of  most  or  least 
Painful  or  easy  1 

And  so  at  least  they  came  to  know  the  ancient  tongues 
gramma^catly,  which  few  of  ua  do  in  these  days. 

I  should  define  each  kind  of  knowledge  as  an  ot^anic 
whole,  and  soundnosa  as  the  complete  poasession  of  all  the' 
easential  parts.  For  example,  soundness  in  viol  in-playing 
consisEs  in  being  able  to  play  the  notes  in  all  the  positions, 
in  tune,  and  with  a  pure  intonation,  whatever  may  be  th» 
degree  of  rapidity  indicated  by  tbe  musical  composer. 
Soundness  in  painting  consists  in  being  able  to  lay  a  patch 
ofcotor  having  exactly  tbe  right  ahajie  and  tint.  Sound- 
ness in  the  use  of  langu^e  coneists  in  being  able  to  put 
the  right  word  in  the  right  place.  In  each  of  the  sciences 
there  are  certwn  elementary  notions  without  which  >ound 
knowledge  is  not  possible,  but  these  elementary  notions  ar~ 


lasfly  and  rapidly  acquired 
«■  confirmed  skill  necessary  t_  ..  . 
gmst-     A  man  may  be  a  sound  botanist,  without  ki 


a  very  great  number  of  planta,  and  the  elementa  of  sound 
botanical  knowledge  may  be  printed  in  a  portable  volume. 
And  BO  it  ia  with  ^1  the  physical  sciences ;  the  elementary 
notions  which  are  necessary  to  soundness  of  knowledge, 
may  be  acquired  rapidly  and  at  any  age.  Hence  it  followa 
that  all  whose  leisure  for  culture  is  limited,  and  who  value 
soundneaa  of  knowledge,  do  wiaely  to  pursue  some  branch 
of  natural  history,  rather  than  languages  or  the  fine  arts. 

It  is  well  for  every  one  who  desires  to  attain  a  perfect 
economy  of  time,  to  make  a  list  of  the  different  pursuits  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himself,  and  to  put  a  note  opposite 
to  each  of  them  indicating  the  degree  of  its  unsonndness, 
with  as  little  self-delusion  as  mayW  After  having  done 
this,  he  may  easily  ascertain  in  how  many  of  these  pursuits 
a  sufficient  degree  of  soundness  is  attainable  for  him,  and 
when  thia  has  been  decided  he  may  at  once  effect  a  great 
saving  by  the  total  renunciation  of  the  rest.  With  regard  to 
those  which  remain,andwhicb  are  to  be  carried  further,  the 
next  thing  to  be  settled  is  tbe  exact  limit  of  their  cultiva- 
tion. Nothing  is  10  favorable  to  sound  culture  aa  the 
definite  fixing  of  limits.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  tbe 
student  said  to  himself,  "  I  desire  to  know  the  flora  of  the 
valley  I  live  in,"  and  then  set  to  work  systematically  to 
make  a  herbarium  illuatrating  that  flora ;  it  is  probable  that 
his  labor  would  be  more  thorough,  bis  temper  more  watch- 
ful and  hopeful,  than  ifhe  set  himself  to  the  boundless  task 
of  the  illimiuble  flora  of  the  world.  Or  in  the  pursuit  of 
fine  art,  an  amateur  discouraged  by  the  glaring  unsound- 
ness of  the  kind  of  art  taught  by  ordinary  drawing-masters, 
would  find  the  bails  of  a  more  substantial  superstructure 
on  a  narrower  but  firmer  ground.  Suppose  that  instead  of 
the  nsual  messes  of  bad  color  and  bad  form,  the  student 
produced  work  having  some  definite  and  not  unattainable 
purpose ;  would  there  not  be  here,  also,  an  assured  etnnomy 
of  time '!  Accurate  drawiiig  is  the  basis  of  soundness  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  an  amat«nr,  by  perseverance,  may  reach 
accuracy  in  drawing  —  this,  at  least,  has  been  proved  by 
some  examples ;  not  by  many,  certainly,  but  by  some.  Ut 
langu^es  we  may  have  a  limited  purpose  also.    TItat 
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.charming  end  most  inielligent  irAvtillvr,  Louis  Kii:iiilt,  ttlla  | 
US  that  hu  regularly  gave  a  week  to  the  Btudy  of  each  uew 
language  that  he  needed,  and  found  that  week  aulIicienL 
The  asaertion  Uuot  goprcBumntuous  aa  it  appears.  For  the 
practical  Docessitles  of  travelling  M.  Enault  found  that  he 
required  about  four  hundred  nords,  and  that  having  a  good 
meiaory  he  was  able  to  learn  about  seventy  wordx  a  day. 
The  secret  ot'  his  success  wus  the  invaluable  art  of  selec- 
tion, and  the  strict  limitation  of  effort  in  a<.-cordance  with 
S  preconceived  design.  A  traveller  not  so  well  skilled  in 
Mlectlon  might  have  learned  a  thousand  words  with  less 
advantage  to  his  travels,  and  a  traveller  less  decided  in 
purpose  might  have  wasted  several  months  on  the  frontier 
of  every   new  country,  in  hopeless   efforts   to   master  the 


..  Enault's  knowledge  of  Norwegian  cannot 
have  been  sound,  since  be  did  not  master  the  grammar; 
but  it  was  sound  in  its  own  strictly  limited  way,  since  he 
got  possession  of  the  four  hundred  words  which  were  to 
serve  him  aa  current  coin.  On  the  same  principle,  it  is  a 
good  plan  for  students  of  Latin  and  (Trcek,  who  have  not 
time  to  reach  true  scholarship  (half  a  life  time  is  necessary 
for  that)  to  propose  to  themselves  simply  (he  reading  of  the 
original  autliors  with  the  help  of  a  literal  translation.  In 
this  way  they  may  'attain  a  closer  acquaintance  with, 
ancient  literature  than  would  be  possible  by  translations 
alone,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  their  reading  will  be  much 
mw%  extensive  on  account  of  its  greater  rapidity.  It  in,  for 
most  of  us,  a  waste  of  time  to  read  Latin  and  Greek  with- 
out a  translation,  on  account  of  the  comparative  slowness  of 
(he  process,  but  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  know  what 
was  realty  said  in  the  original,  and  to  test  the  exactness  of 
the  translation  by  continual  reference  to  the  ipsitaima  eerba 
of  th»  author.  When  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  language 
b  not  sufficient  even  for  this,  it  may  still  be  of  use  Ibr  occa- 
sional comparison,  even  though  the  passage  has  to  b« 
fought  through  a  Koupi  dt  dicliennairt.  What  most  of  us 
need,  iu  reference  to  the  ancient  languages,  is  a  frank  resig- 
nation to  a  restriction  of  some  kind.  It  is  simply  impossible 
for  men  occupied  as  most  of  us  are  in  other  pursuits,  to 
reach  perfect  scholarsliip  in  those  languages,  and  if  we 
reached  it  we  should  not  have  time  to  maintain  it. 

In  modern  languages  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  limits  satis- 
factorily. You  may  resolve  to  read  French  or  German 
without  either  writing  or  speaking  them,  and  that  would  l>e 
an  effectual  limit  certainly.  But  in  practice  it  b  found 
difficult  to  keep  within  ihit  Iraundary  if  ever  you  travel  or 
have  intercourse  with  foreigners.  And  when  once  you 
begin  to  speak,  it  is  so  humiliating  to  speak  bidly,  that  a 
lover  of  soundness  in  accomplishment  will  never  rest  per- 
fectly satisfied  until  he  speaks  like  a  cultivated  native, 
which  nobody  ever  did  except  under  peculiar  family  con- 
ditions. 

In  -music  the  limits  are  found  more  easily.  The  amateur 
musician  is  frequently  not  inferior  in  feeling  and  taste  to 
the  more  accomplished  professional,  and  by  selecting  those 
compositions  which  require  much  feeling  and  taste  for  their 
interpretation,  but  not  so  much  manual  skill,  he  may  reach 
a  sufficient  success.  The  art  is  to  choose  the  very  simplest 
music  (provided  of  course  that  it  is  beautiful,  which  it  fre- 
quently is)  and  to  avoid  all  technical  difficulties  which  are 
not  really  necessary  to  the  expression  of  feeling.  The 
amateur  ought  also  to  select  the  easiest  iiutruinent,  an 
instrument  in  which  the  notes  are  made  for  him  already, 
rather  than  one  which  compels  him  to  fix  the  notes  as  he  is 

Silaying.  The  violin  tempts  amateurs  who  have  a  deep 
seling  for  music,  because  it  renders  feeling  as  no  other  in- 
strument can  render  it,  but  the  difficulty  of  Just  intonation 
11  almost  insuperable,  unless  the  whole  time  is  given  to  that 
one  instrument.  It  is  a  fatal  error  to  perform  on  several 
different  instruments,  and  an  amateur  who  has  done  so  may 
find  a  desirable  limitation  in  restricting  himself  lo  one- 
Much  time  is  saved  by  fallowing  pursuits  which  help  each 
other.  It  is  a  great  help  to  a  landscape  painter  to  know 
the  botany  of  the  country  he  works  in,  for  botany  gives  the 
greatest  possible  distinctness  1«  his  memory  of  all  kinds  of 
T^etation.     Therefore  if  a  landscape  painter  takes  to  the 


study  of  science  at  all,  he  would  do  well  to  sladv  botiiy, 
which  would  be  of  usf  in  his  painting,  rather  ibncbeaiiiry 
or  matbemalics,  which  would  lie  entirely  disconn«cl<4  fmi 
it.  The  memory  easily  retains  the'  studies  vlildi  ue 
auxiliary  to  the  chief  pursuit.  Entomologiils  mnanber 
plants  well,  the  reason  beinz  that  they  find  inse«i  is  ihea, 
just  as' Leslie  the  painter  liad  an  eJU^llent  memMr  fs 
houses  where  there  were  any  good  pictures  to  be  foand. 

The  secret  of  order  and  proportion  in  our  studia  i*  tke 
true  secret  of  economy  in  time.  To  have  one  m^s  puiait 
and  several  auxiliaries,  but  none  that  tare  not  siLulisry,  it 
the  true  principle  of  arrangemenL  Many  hard  woAm 
have  followed  pursuits  as  widely  disconnected  u  pot^iUc, 
but  this  was  for  the  refreshment  of  absolute  chao^  not  fa 
the  economy  of  time. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  deplorable  waste  of  time  to  leave  foidiMi 
untaken  in  our  rear.  Whatever  has  to  be  mastered  ot^ 
to  be  mastered  so  thoroughly  that  we  shall  not  ban  to 
come  back  to  it  when  we  ought  to  be  carrying  the  wir  fv 
into  the  enemy's  country.  But  to  study  on  this  stmid 
principle,  we  require  not  to  be  hurried.  And  this  ii  irbj 
to  a  sincere  student  all  external  pressure,  whether  d 
examiners,  or  poverty,  or  business  engagements,  wUidi 
causes  him  to  leave  work  behind  him  which  was  not  doss 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  done,  is  so  grievously,  so  iDt«le^ 
ably  vexatious. 


A  VERT  remarkable  paper  in  the  new  number  of  dw 
Conttrnporarf  Keviea,  by  the  Rev.  George  D'Ovjy  Soot, 
does  more  to  recast  tbe  whole  subject  of  Natural  Tbeolssy 
in  a  form  suitable  to  the  discoveries  and  scientific  pets- 
ciples  of  the  present  day,  than  anything  that  we  atlesK 
have  seen  of  the  same  nature.  Mr.  Snow  aciKpts  beanilf 
the  general  drift  of  Mr.  Darwin's  and  Mr.  Hei^n  ^mb- 
cer's  views  on  the  subject  of  modifications  of  instinct  shI 
race,  but  he  supplements  them  by  a  very  searching  sad 
able  analysis,  intended  to  show  that  so  far  from  getting  rid 
of  Providence,  those  thinkers  in  fact  imply  Provideiics  lo 
all  their  teachings,  and  that  life  itself,  vital  activity  of  til 
kinds,  implies  in  its  very  essence,  and  not  merely  in  it* 
quasi-accidental  adaptations  and  surprising  corresposd- 
encea,  the  working  of  Providential  thought.  He  sbcm 
that  at  a  stage  of  existence  long  preceding  the  origis  d 
conscious  thouzht  at  all,  living  substances  are.impellvd  bf 
their  needs  to  the  very  acts  by  which  those  needs  are  iap- 
plied.  There  is  probably  no  consciousness  of  need,  and 
certainly  no  knowledge  how  to  supply  the  need,  in  lbs 
structureless  amcsb^  a  mere  viscous  speck  of  jelly,  whiA 
propels  itself  about  in  search  of  food,  and  when  it  lindis 
particle  of  food,  spreads  itself  round  that  particle  so  •>  t* 
envelop  it,  making,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  says,  a  stomach  of 
itself  to  absorb  the  food,  by  the  mere  act  of  wrapping  i^ 
the  food  in  a  sort  of  living  parcel.  But  though  (herr  h 
probably  no  consciousness  of  need,  and  certainly  no  knovl- 
edge  of  the  thing  needed,  in  this  floating  film  of  orgsnit 
matter,  there  is  clear  Provldeocte  behind  the  motions  sod 
acts  which  are  thus  adapted  to  bring  the  need  to  what  sap- 
plies  the  need  and  renders  growth  poasible.  And  U'- 
Snow  goes  on  to  point  out  that  when  we  reach  the  level  J 
existence  where  sensation  and  conscious  want  and  lilii  te- 
gin,  1.  e.,  when  we  reach  the  stage  where  experience  be- 
comes possible,  the  very  minimum  which  the  word  "  exps- 
rience  "  can,  at  that  point  of  existence,  mean,  is  obtercaiiM 
of  lAoie  aeti  by  vihich,  before  otaertntiian  loaa  posMible,  Ik 
creature  teai  benejiled.  Any  creature  which  is  beginning 
to  have  experience,  must  be  learning  tbe  lesson  oi  tboss 
unconscious  impulses  by  which  it  supplied  its  wants  bsfcse 
it  was  capable  of  experience.  Tbe  conscious  individpsl 
life  mnst  be  built  on  the  unconscious,  although  it  is  p(*- 
fectly  true  that  the  conscious  life  of  experience,  where  it 
is  capable  of  organization  into  automatic  habits,  very  soob 
passes  again  into  a  secondary  unconsciousness  very  li^ 
the  first  unconsciousness  of  Instinct.    It  b  quite  true  ibot 
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onsdouaDess  as  Ihat  with  wliii^h  we  breathe, 
leep.  But  though  ta  much  coDBciou«  lite  pi 
onKiousneBB  t^ain,  boUi  in  regard  to  the  mclividual  and 
be  race ;  though  it  ie  quite  true  that  races  of  aniiuala  after 
eing  taught  by  experience  —  like  pointers  or  Betters,  I'or 
lample  —  nbat  to  do  in  certain  coses,  trauBfer  that  ac- 
[ni red  experience  in  the  form  of  an  unconecioua  iuBlinct 
9  their  offspring,  Btill  Mr.  Snow  insiGts,  and  insists  most  un- 
Qswentbly,  that  a  whole  mass  of  unconscious  instiucts  must 
live  lon^  preceded  conscious  life,  and  that  experience  19 
lOthing  in  fact  but  observation  recording  carefully  the  pro- 
edure  of  instinct,  the  impulses  of  unconscious  (but  Provi- 
i«ntial}  life.  Were  it  otherwise,  were  not  wisdom  embedded 
D  the  very  essence  of  life  long  before  life  shows  any  sign 
if  consciousness,  "The  first  creature  that  was  'capable  of 
earning  from  experience  how  to  maintain  itself  would  be 
laable  actoally  to  learn,  because  it  would  have  do  sui'b 
aUeriBls  at  hand  as  those  from  which  living  creatures 
Inw  all  their  experience.  For  each  creature's  experience 
«mes  by  ub«ervin<;  the  results  of  those  acts  to  vhtch  it 
Inds  itself  impelled,  and  Iho.-e  acts  which  it  sees  done  by 
U  fellows."  This  is  surely  simply  unanswerable.  What 
t  the  basis  for  animal  experience  except  instinct  ?  If,  as 
dr.  Snow  rumarkB,  a  lamb  before  it  has  been  five  minutes 
nrn  sta^^ers  up  to  any  sheep  it  sees,  not  knowing  its 
Dother  from  any  other  »heep,  but  knowing  by  intuition  the 
liad  of  crt'nture  at  which  it  wants  to  suck,  is  it  not  clear 
hatlhia  instinct  14  tbc  first  link  of  that  future  experience 
rj  which  it  learns  how  to  feed  itself?     It  is  impossible  to 


guidance)  to  supply  it.  Without 
fluh  instinct  the  lamb,  even  granting  it  a  conscious  sense 
)f  need,  would  have  to  try  an  infinite  number  of  useless 
iiperiments  before  it  hit  upon  the  successful  one,  while  the 
mother  would  nut  be  able  to  help  it,  bei'ause  by  hypothe- 
lii  she  too  would  be  perfectly  without  the  guidance  which, 
in  that  hypothesis,  only  experience  could  give  her.  The 
lenie  of  need,  then,  which  is  at  tiie  source  of  all  life,  is 
QDt  and  cannot  be  an  unguided  sense  of  need,  or  else,  as 
Ur.  Snow  remarks,  "  While  tiie  grass  is  growing,  the  horse 
■ould  starve,"  —  t,  e.,  while  llie  experience  is  forming,  life 
would  die  out  of  the  universe.  It  is  true  that  conscious 
experience  consolidates  itself  into  the  unconscious  instincts 
aad  tendencies  of  future  generations,  but  it  is  no  less  true 
that  that  conscious  experience  could  not  exist  at  alt  with- 
out presupposing  a  large  mass  of  unconscious  instincts,  ia- 
triosicall^  wise,  i.  t.,  intrinucaily  Providential.  Provi- 
dence guides  the  need  by  which  life  grows  into  self-con- 
sciousness. As  Mr.  Snow  says  very  justly,  the  sexless 
working-bee,  which  cannot  have  itot  its  instincts  of  work 
from  its  ancestors,  because  its  ancestors  are  not  and  never 
have  been  working-bees,  and  which  cannot  transmit  its  in- 
stinct to  descendants,  because  it  has  no  descendants,  is  not 
quite  the  wonder  which  Mr.  Darvrin  makes  it.  For  though 
tne  hereditary  transmisiiion  of  instincts  be  admitted  as  one 
of  the  thief  modes  by  which  Providence  preserves  the  un- 
canscioos  rationality  inherent  in  all  individual  life,  yet  that 
hereditary  transmission  of  instincts  is  itself  simply  unin- 
telligible without  admitting  a  Providential  purpose  at  work 
in  the  first  formation  of  instincts ;  in  the  formation,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  very  instinct  of  propagation  by  which  other 
ins^Dcti  are  transmitted.  We  have  never  seen  llie  argu- 
ment for  the  inherent  creative  reason  in  all  instinct  put 
so  powerfully,  and  expounded  so  well  in  rela^on  ta  all  the 
newest  scientific  principles  and  discoveries,  at  it  is  in  this 
paper  by  Mr.  Snow. 

But  we  have  a  criticism  of  some  importance  to  pass  on 
the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Snow's  paper,  in  which,  as  it  seems 
to  as,  be  is  not  so  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  intel- 
ligence behiad  nature  and  the  intelligence  in  oaluru,  as  he 
ta  in  tlie  first  part  of  his  essay  :  — 

"  Wlwn  I  see  acts  like  mine,  I  attribute  them  lo  motives,  (o 
Bttdi  and  desires,  like  mine,  leaving  out  the  question  of  con- 
Kioiunru  altogether.    I  shonld  look  upon  a  feUow-creaim^  as 


unless  I  attributed  acts  like  mine  to  needs 
or  desires  like  mine.  There  are  certsin  acta  common  10  nil 
livint;  thinga  ;  I  mean  hunger-like  acts  ;  anif  I  trace  these  fhim 
the  (so-called)  conacious  man  to  the  {so-cnlled)  unconscious 
infant,  or  the  (so-called]  unconscious  mollusc  or  plant.  When 
I  call  these  living  acts,  I  assert  that  1  am  attributing  them  10 
motives  like  ours,  and  that  otherwise  the  application  of  the 
common  word  li/e  to  us  and  them  would  be  u  misnumer.  If 
yoa  forbid  me  to  attribute  their  hunger-like  acts  10  hunger  on 
the  ground  that  they  arc  unconscious,  you  are  fureiufi  nie  to  do 
what  no  man  can  do  without  sliuttJng  himself  out  from  truth. 
You  are  making  mo  draw  lines  of  demarcation  where  nature 
has  drawn  none.  I  see  no  linos  in  nature:  tlie  Highest  dwells 
potentially  in  the  lowest,  irritability  involves  sentience,  sentience 
involves  consciousness  and  self  coniicioasness,  and  these  involve 
—  I  know  and  can  defend  what  I  am  saying  —  omniscience. 
Yes,  omniECience;  for  a  man  only  knows  bimselr  or  anything 
else  in  so  far  as  he  knows  his  or  its  rclatioa  to  all  other  ihings. 

It  will  be  aiked,  do  vou  atiribuie  will  or  desire  to 

structureless,  orgimless  jellysjiecks!  I  say  nothing  about 
their  cnnsciuuane&s  of  what  moves  them.  I  only  say  I  lind  Ihat 
which  moves  us  moving  tbem,  and  I  assert  that  I  canaal  draw 
any  line  bstween  consciousness  and  unconsciousness,  or  say 
where  consciouancsa  bcgina.  I  cannot  assert  that  consciousness 
or  sense  does  not  exist  where  the  organs  throuf^h  whicb  it  seems 
to  act  are  absent,  l>ecause  I  see  living  things,  that  are  organlcsa 
and  slriicturcless,  lirst  extemporizing,  and  subsequently  making 
the  oncant  they  need.  I  see  the  function  —  the  movement  to 
compass  an  end  —  preceding  the  organ,  and  ouly  graduully,  in 
more  highly  organised  beings,  becoming  enlircly  dependent  on 
Ihc  organs  it  has  made.  Not  being  able,  then,  to  sever  their 
aciiviti  from  ours.  I  find  mysilf  on  the  oilier  hand  forced  by  a 
curren't  of  rensoning  from  analoe-y  that  carries  us  all  along  with 


Now,  we  confess  that  seems  to  us,  in  drift,  unsound,  and 
unlike  the  reasoning  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  article. 
We  admit  at  once  that  (here  are  no  hard-and-fast  lines  ia 
Nature  ;  that  unconscious  need  shades  o^  very  gradually 
into  conscious  desire,  that  conscious  desire  sbndes  otT 
very  slowly  into  clear  motive  and  deliberate  will ;  this  ad- 
mission is  reasonable,  and  no  one  with  an  intelligent 
power  of  observation  could  deny  it  for  a  moment.  But 
when  Mr.  Snow  contends,  or  appears  to  contend,  or  half 
contends,  that  because  there  are  no  hard-and-fast  lines, 
the  lowest  is  identical  with  the  higbett,  that  we  must  at^ 
tribute  the  same  motives  to  structureless  Jelly-specks  'Jiat 
we  do  to  hutnan  acts  of  the  same  kind ;  that  we  may,  in 
fact,  without  unreason,  speak  of  the  miU  of  the  jelly-speck, 
—  he  seems  to  us  to  be  undoing  again  a  great  deal  of  what 
he  has  done  in  the  course  of  his  previous  reafoning.  We 
thought  he  was  trying  to  show  that  mind  directs  need 
wherever  need  exists ;  even  when  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  mind  is  not  in  the  creature  feeling  the  need,  but  in  the 
formative  purpose  which  created  the  need.  But  here  he 
seems  to  say  tliat  the  mind  it  in  the  need  ;  that  "  will."  the 
highest  form  of  conscious  force,  is  to  he  detected  as  povern- 
bg  the  llutterings  of  a  jelly-speck  in  search  of  food, /rum 
vithin,  and  not  merely  from  without;  that  Providence  is 
identical  with  the  lower  animal  wants  and  movemenL-,  and 
not  simply  above  them  and  behind  them.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  how  far  this  is  really  what  Mr.  Snow  means,  for 
his  language  is  somewhat  ambijtuaus.  But  if  he  does  not 
mean  this,  the  whole  passage  appears  to  us  misleading  and 
unfortunate.  The  value  of  1^.  Snow's  essay  lies  in  its 
powerlul  proof  that  the  very  lowest  forms  of  need  are 
durected  by  a  mind  which  has  the  hi^est  and  most  relig- 
ious emotions  into  which  they  can  ana  will  be  ultimately 
developed,  in  full  view.  But  when  he  talks  as  if  the  lowest 
forms  of  need  might  contain  in  themnelva  the  future  of  the 
universe, —  as  seeds  are  said,  and  very  falsely,  to  contain 
in  themselves  the  future  tree, —  he  is  lending  bis  authority 
to  a  sort  of  pantheism  which  seems  to  us  both  confused 
and  xlangerous.  Surely,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  man's 
own  vegetable  and  animal  life  is  full  of  needs  which  are 
not  desires  and  volitions  in  any  true  sense,  and  which  wo 
know  to  be  entirely  dbtinct  from  tboM  desires  and  vob- 
tions  in  which  conscious  thought,  and  aim,  and  will  are 
present.    If  that  be  so,  then  we  must  admit  that  the  lower 
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kinilR  of  Deed,  though  directed  "by  ProvidentUl  oiidoin, 
»r«  clearly  not,  to  Ihe  individual,  in  any  way  identical  with 
the  higher  lire,  nnd  that  the  wisdom  whi  a  they  betray  is 
wisdoin  outsida  the  need,  and  Dot  within  the  need.  Mr. 
Snon  appears  to  admit  tbat  coracioiunea  does  not  attisnd 
the  lower  forma  of  need.  Why,  then,  speak  of  them  aa 
deuras  and  volitions  at  all,  —  whiuh  are  nothing  if  not 
oontciouB?  Surely  it  is  of  the  very  hijrbeat  importance  in 
relatioD  to  such  a  train  of  thought  ae  Mr.  Snow  s,  to  bring 
out  that  the  Providential  powei-  which  cao  be  shown  to 
guide  tlie  lower  fonas  of  need  is  not  within,  but  external 
to  it ;  and  is  more  and  more  revealed  in  the  higher  forms 
of  our  coitscious  intellectual  and  moral  life,  and  our  hizb- 
est  prerogative  of  all,  free-will.  The  danger  of  thus  attrib- 
uting implicitly  the  higher  forma  of  life  to  the  lower,  is 
that  bv  pursuing  that  track  of  thought,  you  are  pretty  cer- 
tun  ultimately  to  interpret  the  hivhest  Ibrma  of  life  by  the 
lowest,  instead  of  the  lowest  by  did  higheit.  It  seems  to 
us  that  faith  in  a  Divine  Mind  is  needed  in  order  to  undei^ 
•cand  any,  even  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  as  Mr.  Snow  has 
shown  1  out  that  we  should  never  know  this,  were  it  not 
for  the  vast  developments  of  creative  purpose  which  we 
•ee  rising  at  overy  step  above  these  lowest  forms,  —  devel- 
opments which  can  no  more  be  sidd  to  be  implicitly  in- 
volved in  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  than  the  conscience  of 
man  can  be  said  to  be  involved  in  the  viscous  tilm  of  the 
amtzba.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  highest  forms  ot 
life  are  implicitly  involved  in  what  we  now  see  to  be  the 
auiiling  poioer  whiuh  forms  the  viscous  film  of  the  amoeba, 
but,  it  ia  dangerous  and  confusing  to  talk  as  it'  it  were  in- 
volved in  the  film  of  the  amizba  itself.  Surely,  if  desire 
and  will  are  implicitly  contained  in  the  irritability  of  a 
wandering  cell,  you  may  say  without  any  furthe 
that  God  is  implicitly  involved  ii  '    ' 

form  of  nihiliim  or  pantheism  —  sometimes  one  and  some. 
times  the  other  —  which  seems  to  us  as  &lse  as  it  appears 
to  be  in  some  sense  fascinating. 


and   that  i: 
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Perhapb  the  most  eminent  teacher  of  anatomy  in  Edin- 
faargb,  or  In  Britain,  early  in  this  century,  was  Doctor 
Robert  Knox.  He  was  a  man  abounding  in  anything  .but 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  towards  his  professional 
brethren,  and  if  people  bad  cared  in  these  daya  to  eo'to 
taw  about  libels,  it  is  to  be  feared  Knox  would  have^en 
rarely  out  of  a  court  of  law.  Personality  and  satirical 
allusions  were  ever  at  his  tongue's  end.  After  attracting 
immense  classes,  his  carrer  came  very  suddenly  to  a  close. 
I  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  atrocious  murders  which  two 
miscreants,  named  Burke  and  Hare,  carried  on  for  some 
time  to  supply  the  dissecting-rooms  with  "  subjects." 
Thtiy  were  finally  discovered,  and  one  of  them  exectited, 
the  other  turning  king's  evidence.  Knox's  name  got  mixed 
up  with  the  case,  being  supposed  to  be  privy  to  ibeae 
marders,  though  many  considered  him  innocent.  The 
populace,  however,  were  of  a  different  opinion.  Knox*s 
bouse  was  mobbed,  and  thoagh  be  braved  it  out,  he  never 
afterwards  succeeded  in  regaining  popular  esteem.  He  was 
a  splendid  lecturer,  and  a  man  who,  amid  all  his  selC- 
conceit  and  malice,  could  occasionally  nay  a  bitingly  witty 
thing.  It  is  usual  with  lecturers  at  their  opening  lectufe 
to  recommend  tezt--books,  and  accordingly  Knox  would 
commence  something  as  follows :  "  Gentlemen,  there  are 
DO  text-books  I  can  recommend.  I  wrote  one  myself,  but 
it  is  poor  stuff.  I  can't  recommend  it.  The  man  who 
knows  most  about  a  subject  writes  worst  on  it.  If  you 
want  a  good  text-book  on  any  subject,  recommend  me  to 
the  man   who   knows   nothing   earlhlv  about   tbe   subject. 

Sbat  was  the  reason  that  Doctor  "t.  was  asked  to  write 
I  article,  "Phyaical  Geography,"  for  the  "  Encyclopadia 
Britannica.")  Ilie  result  ia  that  we  have  no  good  text- 
book on  anatomy.  We  will  have  soon,  however ;  Professor 
Monro  is  going  to  write  one."  Thai  was  the  finale,  and, 
of  conne,  pronght  down  the  houw,  when,  with  a  sinister 
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expression  on  his  face,  partly  dne  to  long  nruw  ud 
partly  to  the  loss  of  an  eye,  he  would  bowhinttlf  oulrf 
the  leuture-room. 

The  Professor  Monro,  to  courteously  refbmd  to  bj 
Knox,  was,  I  need  hardly  tell  any  one  acqniicitcil  in  M 
slightest  with  the  history  of  Scottish  Bcieuee,  tbc  proleMr 
of  anatoim'  in  tbe  university,  and  the  third  of  tbu  sua 
who  had  filled  tbe  chair  for  one  hundred  and  twaiijjtm. 
Tfaey  are  well  remembered  as  (be  Monros,  Priniiu.  Secu- 
dus,  and  Tertius,  and  boar  the  relationship  la  esi:h  olW 
of  grandfather,  father,  and  son.  Hie  first  of  the  urn 
was  tbe  founder  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Ifediriiic,i»j 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Us  day.  Tbe  letxid 
was  also  an  able  and  eminent  man;  while  the  diiid—tte 
one  to  whom  we  will  more  particularly  refer  —  was  — vtll, 
not  a  very  distioguiahed  man  in  any  way.  NeTerllitlM^ 
in  due  course,  as  if  by  right  of  birth,  ne  ancceedcdUi 
father  in  the  very  lucrative  post  of  professor  of  iBttosi; 
in  the  then  tamoul  medical  faculty  of  the  Univeni^ar 
Edinburgh.  I  say  by  right  of  trirth ;  for  ifitwasnolik 
that  right,  he  had  no  other  claim  to  fill  tbe  cbiir.  Be 
was  not  natitrally  a  man  deficient  in  ability,  but  wun 
insufierablr  careless  that  soon  he  really  forgot  the  clenaB 
of  the  subject  he  had  to  teach,  l^e  stadeuti  watM 
long  in  learning  this  too,  and  accordingly  songhl  tbtir 
elsewhere.     Doctor  Knox  and  W^ 


were  what  are  called  extra-academical  lectoreni  lUr 
lectures  qualified  for  all  examicing  boards  exetft  Ih 
University  of  Edinburgh,  which  did  not  recogoiu  llmii 
and  accordingly  the  students  were  compelled  to  iitead  ik 
university  professors  for  their  certificate,  while  Ihtji  vtU 
to  Knox  and  others  to  get  their  knowledge.  Kowadsn 
these  extra-academical  lecturers  are  recognised  bj  lie 
university,  are  under  the  same  laws  as  the  nnirini^ 
professors,  and,  with  some  restrictions,  tbeir  Icctcra 
qualify  for  degrees  in  medicine.  They,  however,  kcisn 
at  the  same  nour  as  the  university  profeason.  Kdh, 
however,  lectured  at  a  different  hour  from  Honrot  luxlr, 
exactly  five  minutes  after  the  conclusion  of  tbe  pro- 
feasor's  lecture.  Accordingly,  the  studeots  trooped  en 
from  Monro  to  Knox,  (greatly  to  the  annoyam.'s,  tM  * 
no  way  to  the  loss  of  tbe  former.  It  may  be  veil  sf 
posed  that  during  their  enforced  attendance  cm  Uodh'i 
lectures,  they  did  not  spend  much  lime  in  listeuu  » 
what  he  had  to  say.  In  fact,  they  nted  to  aoiiu  itin- 
selvea  during  the  hour  of  his  lecture,  and  always  orin 
organize  some  great  field  days  daring  the  session.  So  bij 
was  Monro  that  be  was  in  the  habit  of  using  bis  grand' 
father's  lecturer,  written  more  than  one  hundred  junir 
fore.  Thev  were— as  was  (he  fashion  then  — wriUeib 
Latin,  but  nis  grandson  gave  a  free  translation  is  be  i**- 
ceeded,  without,  however,  taking  the  trouble  to  itterik 
dates.  Accordingly,  in  IHSO  or  1630,  students  oMd  ui  I* 
electrified  to  hear  him  slowly  drawling  out,  "When  I  «■ 
in  Paduain  1694."  This  was  the  signal  fbrtlteiiiDD 
begin.  On  the  occasion  when  this  famous  ipeeeb  »• 
known  to  be  due  the  room  was  always  full,  and  no  mo* 
was  it  uttered  than  there  descended  showers  of  im^'^ 
the  bead  of  the  devoted  professor,  who,  to  the  end  t/  >« 
life,  could  never  understand  what  it  was  all  about 

Another  jubilee  was  when  he  was  describing  tbe  ■trad' 
ure  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Here  are  two  muacle^oW 
the  semimembranosus  and  semitendinosus,  lying  onctM 
the  other,  but  whiL-h  was  which,  the  learned  profcNor,  it 
the  life  of  him,  could  never  remember.  Regularly  ej"7 
year,  as  the  time  came,  his  assistant "  ground  himnp"* 
the  subject.  Chalk  marks  and  private  notches  ""'^ 
upon  them,  but  all  in  vain.  Ashe  came  to  tbe  tickU 
[mint  all  fled  out  of  bis  head,  and  while  the  tbewet* 
silent  to  await  the  coming  fhn,  he  would  cast  asiJi* 
glances  at  tbe  demonatrator,  but  to  no  effect  Thes,  ■ 
desperation,  he  would  push  bis  porcupine  quill  ^'""'^ 
them,  and  blandly  remark,  "  Gentlemen,  theie  an  W 
semimembranosus  and  semitendinosus  muscles  I"  ^ 
followed  gallons  of  peaa,  and  the  lecture  wasataaead" 
that  day. 

In  niehaclaiiallwrtiof  quMrwenei  wanoffaqMl 
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Indepen- 

c  pump* 

uid  white  dnck  trouseni  suininer  and  nict«r,  nitb  a  loog 
Ihick-caBt  buttonpd  up  to  his  threat,  leaving  in  the  minds 
of  speclaton  a  iuspicion  of  there  beln^  no  ehirt  benenth. 
He  ganemlly  entered  the  class  Jate,  aou  bin  entry  was  the 
■ignal  for  applfiase,  in  no  way  flattering  to  Mr.  O'ljeary't 
pnde.  At  lost  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  stood  up 
mthc  theatre  and  appealed  to  the  professor  to  put  a  atop 
to  iL  Monro  suggested  that  if  he  chiiic  in  a  little  earlier 
he  might  avoid  much  of  the  unwelcome  plaudits  with 
which  he  was  greeted.  This  evasive  answer  maddened  our 
irate  Celt.  "  Siir,"  was  the  reply,  "I  sec  that  ya  are  not 
only  tolerating,  but  aiding  and  abetting  of  these  riots  and 
iasalts  to  me.  Now,  sirr,  allow  ma  to  inform  ye,  that  if 
these  proct-edings  are  (.-outinued,  I  shall  hold  ye  respon- 
sible, and  inflict  upon  ve  Che  chvtisenient  which  your 
age  and  intirmities  will  admit  of  I  "  The  idea  <rt  an 
DDdergraduate  iDftictinc;  personal  chastisement  on  a  uni- 
rersity  don  within  the  walle  of  hia  own  lecture-room 
WIS  so  brilliant,  that  for  a  moment  the  listeners  were 
itupelied.  Bnt  soon  the  rin^nz  cheers  which  greeted 
the  bold  speaker,  showed  that  the  generous  feelings  of 
hi]  fellow-students  were  touched.  Ever  after  Mr.  O'Lenry 
was  laved  all  further  annoyance,  and  to  Monro's  credit 
be  it  said,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  egregious  breach 
of  discipline  his  pupil  bad  been  guilty  of. 

Sometimes  Monro  would  request  a  student  to  take  notes. 
Next  day  the  student  would  be  seen  sitting  most  gravely  in 
the  front  bench,  under  the  nose  of  the  professor,  with  a 
ledger  for  his  note-book,  a  blacking  bottle  for  an  inkstand, 
and  seven  or  eight  quilt  i>ens,  one  stuck  on  the  end  of 
another,  until  they  reached  to  about  a  yard  in  len^h.  No 
wonder  that  Monro  Tertius's  lectures  are  now  recalled  by 
mr-haired  old  physicians  aa  the  most  amusing  part  of 
uieir  whole  medical  studies  in  Edinburgh.  Finally,  the 
uaiversity  induced  bim  to  resign  on  favorable  terms  (to 
himself),  and  ever  since  the  chair  has  been  filled  by  men 
of  eminence  commensurate  with  its  importance.  He  is  now 
long  a^  dead,  but  occasionally  curious  students  of  biogra- 
phy will  disinter  from  the  now  rare ."Univernlty  Maga" 
tome  most  amusing  verses  descriptive  of  his  pecidiarities, 
by  a  student  who  in  after  days  becHme  very  famous,  Ed- 
win Forbes,  late  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  univer- 
sity. 

1  dare  say,  in  these  latter  degenerate  A\yf,  we  should 
consider  the  spectacle  of  three  fashionable  physicians  get- 
ling  very  tipsy  at  a  consultation  in  a  judge's  house,  or  any- 
where else,  a  very  dis^aceful  and  lamentable  spectacle. 
And  so  it  would  be:  out  yet  the  old  physician,  whose 
HKmory  supplied  me  with  these  reminiscences,  could  recol- 
lect such  an  event.  Nor  was  it  looked  upon  in  these  heavy 
drinking  days  as  anything  but  a  remarkably  good  joke.  I 
think  it  was  the  famous  Doctor  Cullcn  who  told  the  story, 
bat  I  will  not  be  certain.  He  and  two  other  physicians 
had  an  appointment   for  a  consultation  at>oiit  the  case  of 

Lord ,  a  judze  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Edinbui^h. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  they  were  met  by  the  judge's 
clerk,  a  venerable  old  fellow,  whose  pre ternatu rally  grave 
face  betokened  something  unusual.  "  How  is  his  lonl- 
ship?  "  was  the  natural  iniiuiry.    To  which  the  clerk  re- 

K"  mI,  with  a  peculiar  expression,  "  T  hope  he's  weel  I  " 
e  judge  was  dead,  but  the  cautions  Scot  was  not,  even 
nader  the  aflec^ne  circumstances,  going  to  commit  himself 
to  a  decided  opinion  with  regard  to  his  late  master's  wel- 
fare in  his  present  unknown  place  of  abode  I  The  three 
physicians  were  of  comae  exceedingly  shocked  at  the  sad 
event,  and  after  expressing  some  of  Uie  commonplaces  suit- 
able for  the  occasion,  were  about  to  take  their  departure. 
But  no;  the  old  clerk  had  another  duty  to  perform.  "  Na, 
gentlemen,  you  mutt  n a  leave  without  takin  a  little  refresh- 
ment.'' As  the  judge's  cellar  was  as  celebrated  as  himself, 
no  objection  was  made  to  this  hospitable  invitation,  and  the 
party  were  ushered  inti>  the  dining-room,  whore  their  boat 
for  toe  time  tieing  proceeded  to  decant  one  of  half  a  dozen 


nf  port  iitandini;  on  thu  sideboard.  The  port  was  excellent, 
and  alter  a  couple  of  glasses  they  rose  to  leave.  The  cleA, 
however,  put  himsell  between  them  and  the  door,  and 
quietly  locaing  it  and  putting  the  key  in  bis  pocket,  ra- 
marked,  as  be  filled  the  decanter  a  second  time,  "  Na,  na, 
Kentlemen,  yer  na  gang  awa'  yet.  Amang  the  last  words 
his  lordship  said  to  me  were,  'John,  I'll  have  slipped  awa' 
berore  tbcdoctorscome,  but  when  they  dae  come,  jest  ye  see 
that  thuy  no  ^ng  oot  of  this  hoose  sober.  Bring  up  half  ft 
dozen  of  my  Earthquake  port,  and  see  they  dae  their  duty 
to't  It'll  no  be  said  that  the  last  guests  in  ma  hoose  went 
hame  sober.'  It  was  his  last  wish,  gentiemen,  and  ntann  ba 
obeyed  I  " 

"  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  was  the  doctor's  remark  to 
my  friend,  as  he  related  him  the  anecdote,  "his  lordship's 
wish  was  strictly  obeyed,  for  afore  we  left  the  table  there 
wan  na  ane  o'  us  could  bice  oor  thumb." 

It  .vas  a  hard  drinking  time  —  a  time  of  bacchanalian 
toasts  and  loyal  bumpers,  when  "gentlemen"  sat  down 
early  to,  and  rose  up  Inte  from,  the  dinin^-table;  when  at 
certain  periods  of  the  evening  a  boy  was  introduced  under 
the  table  to  unloose  the  neck-cloths  of  gentlemen  who  fell 
down  drunk ;  and  when  a  remonstrance  at  some  one  more 
temperate  than  another  passing  the  decanter  was  thought 
to  be  more  stringent  if  it  was  enforced  by  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  "that  the  night  was  young  yet  —  the  callant's 
no  under  the  table  i "  All  classes  of  society  drank,  and 
drank  frequentlv  to  excess  too.  A  jovial  fanner  would  go 
into  a  tavern  when  the  landlady  was  "  setting  "  a  hen,  and 
would  never  come  out  again  until  the  chickens  were  run-  , 
ning  about.  His  snperiors  might  not  carry  things  to  such 
an  excess,  but  a  two  days'  drinking-bout  was  thought 
the  most  common  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  capacity 
for  standing  a  certain  number  of  bottles  the  test  of  a  ^ 
tborongh  good  fellow.  These  were  the  days  of  five-bottle  * 
men,  and  in  St  Andrew's  University  was  a  student's  club 
called  the  Nine-Tumbler  Club,  the  t*st  of  fitness  lor  en- 
trance into  which  was  the  ability  of  the  candidate,  after 
drinking  nine  tumblers  of  hot  whiskey  toddy,  to  pronounca 
articulately  the  words,  "  Bib-li-cal  cri-ti-cism."  A  miserly 
old  laird  used  to  make  it  his  Ixiast,  that  so  popular  a  man 
was  he  that  he  could  go  to  market  with  sixpence  in  hia 
pocket,  and  come  home  drunk  with  the  sixpence  still  in  his 

,  Lord  Nairne,  after  retm-ning  from  his  long  exile  in 
Fmnce,  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  House  of  Stuart, 
expressed  himself,  in  the  company  of  the  Iricuds  who  had 
gathered  ronnd  him  to  welcome  him  back  again,  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  sober  habits  of  the  Parisians.  "I  canna 
express  to  ye,  gentlemen,  the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  getling 
men  of  some,  sense  about  me,  after  being  so  lang  plagued  wr 
a  set  o'  fulcs  nae  better  tlian  brute  l)caats,  that  w  inn  a  drink 
mair  than  what  serves  them  I  "  Another  gentleman,  who  had 
disinherited  his  son,  reinstated  him  in  his  rights  when  he 
discovered,  alter  a  separation  of  some  years,  that  the  lad 
was  a  fair  and  sound  drinker.  Another  (a  baronet)  observ- 
ing that  the  lamily  tutor  —  a  licentiate  of  the  church  — 
kept  his  sent  after  all  the  other  gueaU  at  the  dinner-table 
had  fallen  beneath  it,  asked  if  he  "  could  snufTtbe  candle." 
The  tutor  was  successful  in  bis  eflbrls,  and  then,  so  pleased 
was  the  baronet,  that  there  and  then  he  exclaimed, "  ear  thia 
I'll  present  you  to  the  West  Kirk  of  Greenock,  when  it  be- 
comes vacant."  The  church  referred  to  was  one  of  the  beat 
livings  in  Scotland,  and  the  tutor,  doubtless,  thought  that 
a  promise  made  at  such  a  time  would  not  be  very  strictly 
rc8[iected  by  the  patron  when  sober.  Nevertheless,  when  % 
few  years  afterwards  the  living  fell  vacant,  he  went  to  the 
baronet's  agent,  and  told  him  of  the  incident.  The  fkctM* 
considered  for  some  time,  and  then  asked,  "  Was  he  drunk 
or  sober  when  be  made  the  promise?" 

"  I  fear  all  but  quite  drunk,"  said  the  young  clergy- 

"Then  you  are  sure  of  the  living,"  was  the&ctor's  reply, 

"  (br  while  Sir sometimes  is  oblivious  of  what  he  says 

when  he  is  solier,  he  is  sure  to  remember  everything  lie 
says  when  dnink." 

And  he  was  right,  for  the  rererend  toper  filled  lb*  pnlpit, 
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ftnd  drank  at  the  tables  of  tlie  hard-drinking  gentleiiien  of 
West  Greenock  for  uiaDV  years  atler. 

A  aao  who  did  not  uriok,  and  drink  hard  too,  wa«  apt 
to  bu  thuugbt  iKKiriiih,  and  had  an  little  cliance  of  mingling 
in  the  convivial  society  of  the  dislrict  he  lived  in  as  an 
Irieh  genHemao  of  the  same  period  who  didn't  "blaze." 
My  old  friend  used  to  tell  an  anecdote  of  a  clergyman  of 
his  auquaintaHco  who  was  utterly  shacked  when  adminis- 
tering consolation  to  a  dyinjt  Highland  chiet|  to  be  asked 
if  thero  ■'  wiis  any  whiskey  in  heaven."  And  half  apolo- 
getically, "  Ye  ken,  sir,  it's  no  that  I  care  for  it,  but  it  looks 
weel  on  the  tabic." 

The  drinking  propenuty  of  the  i^  was  not,  as  the 
(ireenock  anecdote  will  have  told  the  reader,  limit«<l  to 
jovial  farmers  and  lairds.  The  Church  was  in  no  way  back 
in  elaiuin^a  place  in  that  bibulous  age.  The  late  Very 
Ueverend  Doctor  Baird,  Principal  ot  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  used  to  tell  a  story  to  the  eU'ect  that  in  his 
youth  he  was  officiating  in  a  distant  parish  lor  the  elerg)'- 
naa  who  was  then  absent  from  home.  In  the  evening  he 
dined  with  the  chief  proprietor,  and  while  in  the  drawing' 
room  belbra  dinner,  he  got  into  talk  with  another  of  the 
quests,  who  soon  discovered  that  they  had  a  common  friend 
in  Ediq^urgh.  This  accordingly  was  a  new  bond  of 
friendship,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  that  Doctor 
Baird's  newly  acquired  friend  —  who  happened  also  to  be 
a  clergyman  —  took  him  by  the  buttonhole  as  the  butler 
announced  dinner,  and  gravely  whispi'red,  "  Tak'  ma 
advice  and  bend  wcel  into  the  Madeira  at  denner,  for  it's 
dueveliiih  littlu  o't  ye'll  get  hereafter  I  "  The  utmost  praise 
another  elergynian  of  the  same  period  would  assign  to  the 
French,  of  wuom  he  had  had  a  most  wholesome  hatred, 
was,  "  Well,  well,"  in  a  forgiving  tone  of  vuicc,  "  there's 
na'e  use  denying  the  bodies  brew  gude  drink ; "  and  as  ho 
•  sipped  another  glass  of  claret,  he  looked  around  as  if  he 
ou^ht  to  have  gained  much  credit  for  the  extreme  liberality 
ot  his  Kutiuient.  Another  Highland  minister  is  reported 
to  have  preached  a  sermon  against  evil  drinking  something 
after  the  following  strain,  only  I  have  toned  down  his 
Gaelic  accent  somewhat.  '-  Ma  ireenda,"  he  remarked, 
'■  dinna  •  aye  be  drain,  dram,  drammin'.  Of  coorse  ye  may 
tak'  a  dram  for  your  mornin':  everybody  does  that  when 
he  gets  up  :  and  maybe  another  as  he  looks  up  the  sheep, 
and  ane  to  refresh  ye  when  ye  come  in.  Maist  Iblk  tak' 
ane  at  breakfast  (I  myself  ind>;ed  tak'  twa  for  my  etomach)i 
and  ha  canna  well  get  through  to  twelve  o'clock  without 
uieeting  a  Iriend,  and  then  maist  Iblk  have  ane,  unless  in- 
deed in  extraordinary  circumstances.  Of  course  ye'll  hev 
ane  at  dinner,  and  maybe  a  settler  up  in  the  shape  o'  a 
snifter  in  the  afternoon.  At  supper  everybody  tak's  a 
tumbler  o'  toddy,  or  may  be  twa,  unless  ve'vu  been  eatin' 
hajigis,  when  it's  necessary  to  tak'  a  thimblefu'  of  gude 
Glealeevrt,  and  afore  a  body  gangs  to  bed  they  tak'  ane,  or 
twa  tumblers  (I  myself  dennn  sleep  without  it).  That's  a' 
richt,^  IViends,  but  for  ony  cake  dinna  be  aye  dram,  dram, 
drammin'  1 "  'I'he  same  worthy  used  to  remark  lliat 
"  Whiskey's  a  bad  thing,"  and  then,  as  if  to  qualify  such  a 
dangerous  sentiment,  "especially  bad  whiskey." 

'Ihis  was  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  but  not  over 
thirty  years  ago  (the  writer  did  not  ri>quira  the  aid  of 
the  old  physician's  memory  to  recall  this  anecdote  )  :  A 
certain  judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  whose  name  is  fa- 
mous far  beyond  Edinburgh,  was  returning  late  one  night, 
early  one  morning,  from  a  jovial  party,  so  intoxicated 
not  find  his  own  house.  Lord  R-  was  how- 
n  to  be  put  out,  so  be  quietly  slepjred  up  to  a 
-—.v-uiDM,  Kud  in  a  careless  tone  of  voice  inquired, — 

"  Honest  man,  could  ye  tell  me  where  Lord  R.  (mention- 
ing his  own  name)  lives  ?  " 

The  watchman  raised  his  lantern  to  the  face  of  the  in- 
quirer.    "  Why,  you  are  him  \" 

■I  Ah  I  honest  man,  well  I  ken  that,"  was  the  careless 
reply ;  "  but  where  dol  live  7  " 

Happily  for  Scotland  these  drunken  days  are  over,  and 
though  she  stills  bears  the  reputation  of  being  by  no  means 
tlie  soberest  of  the  three  kingdoms,  yet  her  drunken  lash- 
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ions  have  descended  from  the  educated  and  great  of  tk 
land  to  another  stratum  of  society,  where  the  vice,  if  a 
deplorable,  is  more  to  tie  excused.  Were  I  to  tdl  iQ 
the  quaint  tales  of  old  Edinburgh  that  occur  to m«,  Ilc« 
that  even  a  sederunt  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Nioe-TDmbIs 
Club  would  be  insufHcieat.  One  more,  and  I  have  dme. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  for  yean  fir  into  it, 
.there  was  no  more  popular  man  in  Edinburgh  society  Ikia 
Doctor  Hope  —  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  univeritj. 
A  bachelor,  most  punctilious  in  his  dress,  and  aboundipi 
in  very  nicely  turned  periods  of  small  talk,  there  was  im 
man  more  in  favor  with  the  ladies  than  the  courtly  profet- 
sor.  Accordingly,  when  lie  would  enter  the  "assembly" 
some  evening,  bowio);  on  every  side,  the  band  woald  simc 
up  (in  neat  allusian  to  his  blarney)  "  Hope  told  a  Flatten^ 
IWe,"  and  then  he  would  again  bow  in  profudon  on  etaj 
side,  quite  understanding  the  allusion  and  the  compliioMit 
Jnst  aoout  that  period  there  was  a  furore  among  the  ladii* 
of  the  modern  Athens  fbr  "higher  female  education"— i 
furore  which  has  in  ibese  latter  days  revived.  Acord- 
ingiy,  Doctor  Hope  was  importuned  by  his  female  fnemU 
to  give  them  soma  lectures  in  chemistry.  He  agreed,  bat 
the  university  authorities  ruled  that  it  was  against  Isw.ftr 
ladies  to  pass  to  Doctor  Hope's  laboratory  through  the  oni- 
versity  gates.  The  professor  was  not  Ion;;  in  oserconung 
this  difficulty,  for  he  had  a  window  which  opened  toie 
street  (South  Collece  Street),  and  accordingly  through  U 
the  ladies  entered  his  lecture-room  for  a  whole  winter.  So 
successful  were  these  and  subsequent  courses  that  the  pro- 
fessor accumulated  from  them  mora  than  a  thooasd 
pounds,  and,  quite  forgiving  the  university  senate  the  lOh 
generous  trick  they  had  played  on  him  in  trying  to  «if 
the  course  of  lectures  from  which  the  money  was  derind, 
he  devoted  the  sum  to  founding  eertwn  Hope  scholaraiip 
in  chemistry  in  the  university.  Curiously  enough,  llir« 
years  ago  one  of  these  was  won  by  a  young  lady :  but  ita 
senate,  who  had  permitted  her  to  attend  the  lecturef,  niW 
against  her  holding  the  emolument,  on  the  ground  diatne 
provision  was  made  for  a  woman  holding  it  1 

Jovial  parlies  in  taverns  were  long  the  rule  in  old  Edio- 
burgh,  and  are,  though  to  a  smaller  extent,  still  in  'iK«- 
lu  those  days  they  were,  however,  quite  in  fashion,  ijt 
"Nodes  Ambrosiiinse"  will  have  familiarized  most  of  tnt 
readers  of  this  arttclfe  with  the  intellect  ual  products  of  «« 
of  them.  At  one  of  them  Doctor  Black —  the  mort  e» 
nent  chemist  of  that  age  —  and  Doctor  Huilon,  the  ibttow 
of  the  Huttonian  School  of  Geological  Hiilosophy  (whw 
still  holds  sway),  were  once  dining  together,  and  got  isW 
a    most    philosophic.  ■     ■        ■ 
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article  of  food.  No  doubt  the  hated  i'lench  a 
still  why  should  they  l>o  worse  food  than  oysters  7  ■en 
not  they  both  molluscs?  Finally  they  concluded  to  uj 
them,  and  in  due  course  a  dish  of  snuls  was  set  befiw 
each.  But  they  were  one  thing  and  philosophy  anodiei' 
and  for  some  time  both  savants  pecked  about  the  dish,  bM 
making  much  way,  but  neither  liking  to  be  the  finl  u 
give  it  up.  Doctor  Black,  who  was  a  moat  polite  nun.* 
hxt  began  to  remark,  "  Doctor  Hutton,  don't  ^ou  ^ 
these  molluscs  ar^just  a  little,  a  very  little  peculiar/" 

This  was  enough  for  the  now  thoroughly  disgusted  Hiil- 
ton,  who  instantly  flung  them  from  him  with  the  ewlis* 
tion,  "  Peculiar  1  d — — d  pec\iliar,  d d  peculiar  1 " 

It  was  not  a  polished  expression,  hut  it  was  ch»I»cte^^ 
tic  of  the  age  and  the  man.  With  it  we  will  close  lb«e 
reminiscences  of  the  old  doctors  of  Edinburgh  as  thef 
lived  and  moved  across  the  old  physician's  memory. 
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Bacon  held  that  princes  ought,  in  conrtear,  to  be  piin 
without  regard  to  their  deservings,  since,  by  investing  d«» 
with  all  possible  virtues,  their  panegyrists  showed  tbs* 
what  they  should  be.  If  the  end  justified  the  me)iu,i'd 
if  flntterers  could  be  credited  with  such  good  intenlioiii,'!* 
philosopher's  dictum  might  perhifw  be  accepted;  \M*> 
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few  <"«  should  iiiiltiil  be  Hatteriag  thu  Siiicisrurii  in  kmliuv-  ' 
ing  them  Co  be  aulunted  by  so  unin(peHchnble  a  moUva  as 
that  of  teaching  itiu  objecU  of  their  praise  lo  vhat  "perfec-  ' 
tion  they  □ui;Ut  <o  aspire.  When  Uap^rave  lAurlud  ihe  un- 
fbrtUDite  hope  of  Henry  tl.  m  a  prini^e  brave  as  Hector, 
ahnurd  as  Julius  Cesar,  stroni;  as  Achilles,  handsotae  as 
Puis,  and  good  as  Augustus,  thu  outra^ous  comparison 
coald  not  have  served  as  an  incentive,  seein;;  the  prince 
iras  drowned  generations  before  his  praiser  was  born.  In 
thil  inatance,  howuver,  flattery  could  bring  no  favor,  and 
io  far  the  chronieler  rose  superior  to  his  tribe,  irho  eschew 
praisin;  dead  men  as  unprofitable  work. 

or  all  English  saverei<rns,  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles 
II.  —  three  monarchs  havin';  nothing  but  their  kingiibip  in 
common  —  were  the  most  berhymed  and  bepi'ai-ed.  Of 
tbeM  three  the  flnt  named  was  the  most  Ibrtun ate,  rejoic- 
ing in  such  courtiirrs  aa  l^kest«r  and  Hntton.  Hiirrington, 
ud  Raleigh ;  while  paeta  like  Drayton.  Spender,  and 
Shakespeare  hymned  her  oraise  abroad.  Spenser  lang  of 
his  roya!  inistreas's  angel  face ;  Drayton  wrote,  — 

Of  silver  was  her  fbrehenil  hi;"h  ; 
Hur  brows  two  bows  of  ebony. 
Her  Iresscs  Irawed  ware  to  behold 
Frixzled  and  fine  in  frinKod  ^Id. 
Two  lips  wraag-ht  oat  of  robj  rock, 
Like  leaves  to  shut  and  to  atilock; 
As  portni  door  to  princes'  chamber, 
A  golden  tongue  in  month  of  amber. 
Her  eyes,  God  wot,  what  staff  thej  are  I 
I  durst  be  sworn  each  is  a  star, 
As  clear  and  hri^t  as  wout  to  guide 
The  pilot  in  his  winter  tide. 

Sr  John  Davies  rang  the  changes  upon  his  queen's  beauty, 
wisdom,  wit,  virtue,  justice,  and.  magnanimity  in  siit-anu- 
Iwentr  ftdmirablB  spucimens  of  acrostic  verse,  declaring  in 
one  of  his  hymns  to  Astrea,  — 

Kighl  glad  nm  1  that  1  now  live. 
E'en  in  [hoMi  davs  whereto  yon  giTS 

(jreat  happiness  and  clor/. 
If  after  you  I  should  be  born, 
No  doubt  I  should  mj  birthday  acorn. 
Admiring  your  sweet  story  I 

Sh^espeare's  exqiiisit«  compliment  and  magni6cent  eulo- 
gium  are  too  familiar  to  need  more  ihnn  naming.  Fuller 
vowed  if  jewels  liad  just  cause  to  be  proud,  it  was  with 
Elizabeth's  wearing  them.  North,  dedicating  his  Plutarch 
lo  her,  said  :  "  This  book  is  no  book  for  your  Majesty,  who 
an  meet«r  to  bu  the  chief  story  than  a  student  therein,  nnd 
can  better  understand  it  in  Greek  than  any  man  can  imi- 
tate it  in  English;  "  and  there  was  a  world  of  admiration 
in  Pope  Sixtna'  remark,  "  She  is  a  big-head,  that  queen. 
Could  I  have  espjused  her,  what  a  breed  of  great  princes 
we  might  have  had  I  " 

(^ueen  Bess  understood  her  people  well,  and  in  setting 
the  excellent  precedent  of  making  royal  progresses  through 
the  kingdom,  was  prompted  as  much  by  a  wise  policy  as 
by  personal  liking  for  public  shows  and  ceremonious  merry- 
making. These  excursions  alTorded  immense  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  panegyriual  loyalty  towards  the  great 
queen,  who  lost  no  occasion  to  declare  she  valued  her  peo- 

J lie's  love  above  all  earthly  things,  a  loyalty  that  tasked 
tself  to  invent  complimentary  epithets,  welcoming  its  idol 
at  its  diinty  darling,  its  peerless  pearl,  the  honor  of  her 
kind,  the  most  perfect  paragon,  the  prince  of  God's  elect, 
the  flower  of  grace,  the  jewel  of  the  world,  the  light  of  the 
realm,  the  special  sprout  of  fame,  and  the  finger  of  the 
Lord. 

If  James  failed  to  stir  Englishmen  into  extravagance, 
any  shortcomings  in  the  way  of  praise  on  the  part  of  his 
new  subjects  were  amply  made  up  by  bis  old  ones,  the  lirst 
time  he  visited  Scotlana  after  donning  the  British  crown. 
Dazzled  by  beholding  the  true  phcenix,  the  bright  star  of 
the  northern  firmament,  the  (leputy-clerk  of  Edinburgh 
assured  his  king  that  the  very  hills  and  groves,  accustomed 
to  he  refreshed  with  the  dew  of  his  presence,  had,  in  his 
absence,  refused  to  put  on  their  wonted  apparel,  and  with 
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>ould  bless  God  for  giving  their  forefathers  a  kin^ 
right  as  David,  as  witie  as  Solomon,  and  as  godly  as  Josiali. 
Master  Robert  Murray  of  Sterling  asked  what  heart  would 
not  bruak  for  the  absence  of  so  well-beloved  a  prince  ;  a 

Erince  whose  many,  many  writings  would  in  ancient  'liiys 
ave  been  prrnerved  in  )iold  and  cedar,  as  surely  as  they 
were  destined  to  wrestle  with  and  overcome  Time ;  a  prince 
wliose  lil>eralitv  was  known  even  to  the  antipodes.  The 
spokesman  of  the  citizens  of  Perth  vowed,  while  the  bud- 
shine  ol  their  beauty  was  away,  they  sat  like  so  many 
"  gyrasoles  "  languishing  in  the  shades  of  darkness,  hut 
that,  having  him  among  them  once  more,  they  could  like 
so  many  lizards  delight  themselves  in  the  light  of  his  gra- 
cious countenance.  Paisley  dubbed  James  the  peculiar 
Phiebus  of  the  western  world ;  and  Dumfries  rejoiced  at 
the  coming  of  "  our  Solomon,"  under  whose  si-eptre  the 
white  and  red  crosses  were  proportionately  interlaced,  the 
lion  and  leopard  drew  in  sn  equal  yoke,  and  the  most  hon- 
orable orders  of  the  Tliistlu  and  the  Garter  marched  to- 
gether. Sir  John  Beaumont  lauded  James,  not  only  for 
his  rare  invention,  ready  elocution,  nnd  solid  judgment,  but 
also  for  his  care  for  the  English  language,  leading  the  law- 
less poets  of  the  time  to  smoother  cadences  and  exaiter 
rhymes ;  and  when  he  died,  some  one  wrote,  — 

Heaven  his  Star-chamber  is,  and  we  know  all, 
He's  gone  from  Theoheld'a  to  Jove's  Wbiteball. 
There's  in  the  Zodiac  one  more  sign  plnced. 
With  thirteen  buckles  is  heaven's  girdle  graced ; 
The  sign  of  Leo  which  ho  bare  in's  crest 
Doth  add  a  Leo  M^jor  to  the  rest  I 

James's  promising  boy,  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  had 
already  been  elevated  to  the  skies :  — 

Lo  I  where  ha  shinetb  yonder, 

A  fixed  star  in  heaven  ; 
Whose  motion  here  came  under 

None  of  your  planets  seven. 
If  that  the  moon  should  tender 

The  sun  her  love,  and  marry. 
They  both  would  not  engender 

So  great  a  star  as  Harry  I 

Ben  Jonson's  alliterative  description  of  the  First  Charies 
as  the  best  ot  monarths,  masters,  and  men,  comprehen- 
sive as  it  is,  sounds  mean  praise  beside  the  exCraordinary 
panegyrics  of  which  the  Merry  Monarch  was  the  subject. 
Afler  extolling  Cromwell  for  giving  England  peace  and 
empire  too,  and  restoring  her  to  her  old  place  among 
nations.  Waller  welcomed  the  king  home  again  ai  the 
bringer  back  of  the  exile<  Faith,  Law,  Justice,  Piety,  and 
Trutli.  Even  after  Charles  had  shown  what  manner  of 
man  he  was,  the  mob  of  patronage-seekers  did  not  hesitaM 
to  call  him  God's  pattern  to  mankind,  and  to  hint  that 
while  he  ble?sBd  the  earth  there  was  small  need  of  Provi- 
dence. Even  the  frail  partners  of  his  pleasures  wero  in- 
vested with  every  virtue  under  the  sun ;  and  when  an  Ot- 
vrfty  could  stoop  thus  ignobly,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a 
versifier  like  Duke  gravely  writing  :  — 

Was  ever  prince  like  him  to  mortals  given. 
So  much  the  joy  of  earth  and  care  of  heaven  ! 
Beloved  and  loving,  with  inch  virtues  graced. 
As  might  on  common  heads  a  crown  hare  pieced  I 
How  skilled  in  all  the  mysteries  of  state ! 
How  fitted  to  sustain  an  empire's  weight  I 
How  quick  to  Know  —  how  ready  to  advise, 
How  timely  to  present —  how  more  than  senates  wls»I 
His  mercy  knew  no  bounds  of  time  or  place  1 
His  reign  was  one'continued  act  of  grace. 
Good  'fitus  cduIeI,  but  Charles  could  never  say,   , 
Of  all  his  royal  life  he  lost  a  day, 
Marvell  himself  might  have  owned  the  above  lines,  they 
are  so  exquisitely  satirical,  but  he  would  not  have  fiolshod 
by  sending  Charles  to  heaven,  to  be 

Welcomed  by  alt  kind  spirits  and  saint*  above, 

Who  see  themselves  in  him,  and  their  own  likeneas  lorel 

le 
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would  Gil  eoough  Tolunieii  to  make  a.  libraiy,  biic  it  wouM 
be  a  library  of  very  tougb  resdine ;  althouzh  comicalilieH 
would  crop  up  here  and  there,  Bucb  ai  the  effusion  of  VVei- 
ley'«  clerk  :  — 

Kine  Willinm  hai  come  home,  come  home ; 

KiDg  William  home  ii  come  ; 
ThereTora  let  nt  together  ling 
The  h;rou  that's  called  Te  D'nin  I 

PaneKTric  BometimeB  take*  ftD  atnusinirly  awkward  sbape. 
General  Uc CI ellan'B  feeliogs  must  bnve  been  of  a  mixud 
order  at  bearing  himself  saluted  with,  "  General,  I  have 
Ions  desired  to  meet  you ;  I  alwayt  believed  that  you  man- 
u;ea  the  army  aa  well  as  you  "knew  how ! '  though  he 
shook  bands  with  the  perpetrator  of  the  unconscious  sai^ 
casm.  The  writer  of  a  biographical  artic-le  io  a  magazine, 
desiring,  as  bio^phers  usual^  do,  to  magnify  his  subject 
in  the  eyes  of  hia  readers,  told  them  bis  hero  had,  ere  he 
reached  man's  estate,  "achieved  a  certain  status  as  orator 
and  author."  Unfortunately,  he  felt  impelled  to  explain 
that "  he  bad  spoken  at  the  Uancbester  Athenieum,  and 
had  written  a  five-act  tragedy  which  had  been  "  —  Acted  ? 
Oh  no  —  "privately  printed."  The  old  Scotchwoman  who 
termed  Dh  Quincey  "  a  body  « i'  an  awful  sicht  o'  words," 
showed  a  shrewd  appreciation  of  the  Opium-eater,  in  de- 
claring he  would  make  a  grand  preacner,  althongb  "a 
hantle  o'  the  folk  wadna  ken  wh^it  ha  was  drivin'  at." 
Thts,^  however,  was  high  praise  Lumpared  with  that  meted 
to  Wordsworth  by  the  anuient  Rydai  dame,  when  some  one 
asked  her  what  kind  of  a  man  the  poet  was :  "  Oh,  in- 
deed,, he  is  uanny  euouzh  at  times,  and  though  he  goes 
booins  his  pottery  througu  the  wood*,  he  will  now  and  then 
«ay, 'How  do  vou do,  Nanny  1 '  as  sensible  as  you  and  me." 
Nanny  might  have  paired  off  with  the  old  family  nurse  at 
Selbome,  who,  speaking  of  the  grent  naturalist  who  has 
made  the  place  so  dear  to  ail  lovers  of  nature,  said :  "  Ue 
was  a  Btjil,  quiet  body ;  there  wasn't  a  bit  o'  harm  in  him, 
there  wasn  t  indeed  1 "  fitill  better  and  worse  was  the 
eulogiuin  passed  upon  the  "  Ladies  of  Llangollen,"  as  they 
were  called  ;  "  I  must  say,  after  all,  they  was  very  char- 
itable and  cantankerous  ;  they  (Ud  a  deal  of  good  and 
never  forgave  an  injury." 

Shakespeare  affords  us  two  good  examples  of  what  may 
be  termed  depreciatory  panegyric.  Benedick,  spite  of  his 
protest,  pressed  by  Claudio  to  praise  his  lady-love,  Hero, 
satisfies  bis  friend  and  his  conscience  with ;  "  Metbinks  she 
is  too  low  for  a  high  praise,  too  broWn  for  a  fiur  praise,  and 
too  little  for  a  great  praise;  only  this  commendation  I  can 
afford  her,  that  were  she  other  iban'she  is,  die  were  un- 
handsome ;  and  being  no  other  but  as  she  is,  I  do  not  like 
her."  Delicacy  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  Falstaff 
speaking  his  mind  about  Poins,  and  thus  he  sums  up  the 
merits  of  the  absent  Ned  :  "  He  plays  at  quoits  well ; 
and  eats  conger  and  fennel ;  and  drinks  oS  candles' 
ends  for  flapp'd  dragon  ;  and  rides  the  wild  mare  with 
the  boys  ;  and  jumps  upon  joint-stools  ;  and  swears  with 
a  good  grace  i  and  wears  his  boots  very  smooth,  like 
unto  the  sign  of  the  leg ;  and  breeds  no  bate  with  telling 
of  discreet  stories;  and  such  other  gambol  faculties  he  has, 
that  show  a  weak  mind  in  an  able  body."  The  biographer 
of  that  passionless  creature  of  science,  Henry  Cavendish, 
writes  of  him :  "  An  intellectual  bead  thinking,  a  piur  of 
wonderful  acute  eyes  observing,  and  a  pair  of  very  skilful 
hands  experimenting  or  recording,  are  all  that  I  can  real- 
ise." The  epitaph  on  the  gravestone  of  Basset,  a  Sussex 
sexton  and  parish  clerk,  describes  him  as  one  "  whose 
melody  was  warbled  forth  as  if  he  had  been  thumped  on 
the  back  with  a  atone."  Unequalled  in  severity  stands 
Cato's  praise  of  C«ur  as  the  first  sober  man  who  had  ever 
made  it  hb  business  to  ruin  his  country.  But  Uie  follow- 
in;:  lines,  aildressed  to  a  disdainful  beauty,  are  sufficiently 
bitter,  in  all ■ 


Your  bresic  is  heaped  like  mountun  sn 
Your  check  U  like  a  blushing  rose, 
Your  tjm  are  black  as  ripened  sIms, 
Like  diamon<lB  do  ibey  glitter. 


I  do  not  flatter  like  a  fool  — 
The  diamond  is  a  catting  tool, 
The  rose  is  thorny,  snow  is  coo]. 
And  sloes  are  very  bitwr. 
This  is  neatlv  put,  but  not  more  neatly  than  La  Bnnii^i 
criticism  of  Montaigne's  critics.     In  a  coapLeof  seoMcv 
he  manages  to  set  forth  the  excellences  of  the  gteai  aajilt 
and  the  faults  of  big  detractors  :  "  One  of  them  think)  too 
little  to  taste  an  author  who  thinks  a  great  deal;  sad  lb 
other  thinks  too  subtilely  to  be  pleased  with  what  iiutoiL' 
The  Venetians  paid  down  six  thousand  eoldciomiii» 
Jacopo  Sannazaro  for   half  a  dosen  lines  gMiilyiiig  thdr 
city,  whereof  Evelyn  gives  this  translation:  — 
Neptune  saw  Venice  on  the  Adric  stand. 
■  Firm  as  a  rock,  and  all  the  sea  command. 
"  Tbinkst  thoa,  0  Jove !  "  said  he,  "  Rome  wilt  cud! 
Or  that  prond  cliff,  whence  blse  Tarpeia  frU! 
Grant  Tiber  best  —  view  both —  and  yoD  wilt  sq 
That  men  did  tboM,  gods  these  (bundations  Uj ! " 

Sannaxaro  was  well  paid ;  so,  loo,  was  the  poet  ik 
received  ii  hundred  crowns  from  bald-patM  Qnm 
Stratonice  for  comparing  the  color  of  her  hair  to  the  bM 
of  the  marigold.  But  our  own  Addison  did  still  btUs 
than  either,  since  he  won  his  Commiasiouenhip  of  Appesk 
by  a  siuzle  line,  likenine  Uarlborough  at  Bleabeim  U  u 
angel  riding  a  whiriwina  and  directing  the  stonn  —  m^ 
the  most  profitable  simile  that  ever  came  into  u  isthcr'i 
bead.  Alter  all,  Addison's  high-flown  compliment  iru  ■* 
so  great  a  one  as  that  won  by  Louis  XIV.'s  Ibrtunsu  txar- 
mander,  the  Due  de  Luxembourg,  who  never  made  s  on- 
paign  without  achieving  a  victory  important  eoaggfa  to  tc 
blazoned  on  the  walls  of  the  great  church  of  Fstis,  inl  n 
earned  the  honorable  nickname  from  bis  couutrymen  of  U 
Tapissier  de  Notre  Dame.     A  happy  bit  of  panegyric,  to^ 


they  could  not  sing  a  Dt  ProJvndiM  for  the  man  abo  id 
so  often  compilled  them  to  sin^  Tt  Deum.  Ki^Mdli 
brave  man  be  ashamed  if  be  receives  no  higher  praiie  ika 
that  implied  in  William  IIL's  retort,  when  the  frkndi^ 
an  officer  represented  the  extraordinary  danflci  <i  it* 
service  he  had  been  appointed  to  perform :  "  Welt,  iIm, 
send  for  honest  Benbow." 

Grief  too  deep  lor  words  may  yet  say  much.  Witli  d 
the  wealth  of  lan^uaee  at  his  command,  Goethe  could  M 
have  s^d  more  in  his  dead  wife's  praise  than  wbes  k 
wrote  to  Zitter,  "  When  i  tell  thee,  thou  rough  and  m^ 
tried  son  of  earth,  that  my  dear  little  wife  has  left  me,  dm 
wilt  know  what  it  means."  The  wife  of  the  victoro(U» 
heim,  although  she  did  not  scruple  to  vex  her  lord,  ens  a 
cutting  off  the  tresses  he  loved  so  well,  was  quite  ilinti 
his  merit*.  When  a  friend  remarked  tkat  her  worst  w- 
mies  had  never  ventured  to  insinuate  aught  against  ia 
wifely  fidelity,  old  Sarah  replied  there  was  no  cndil  it 
being  true  in  her  case,  seeing  she  had  for  her  busbasd  lb 
handsomest,  the  most  scconipUshed,  the  bravest  nu  ■ 
Europe.  Another  proud  wife,  who  was  always  toaal^ 
her  husband's  praises,  extorted  from  Swift,  whose  pen  w 
seldom  used  for  such  a  purpose,  one  of  the  most  exquiA 
tributes  ever  commanded  by  a  woman :  — 

Ton  always  are  making  a  god  of  yonr  spouM, 
But  that  neither  reason  nor  conscience  allows; 
Perhaps  yon  may  think  it  in  gralilude  due. 
And  you  adore  him  because  he  adotta  juu. 
Your  argument's  weak  —  and  so  you  vill  find  — 
For  you,  by  this  rule,  must  adoreall  mankiadi 

Ben  Jonson's  well-known  epitaph  on  Sidney's  nM 
Pembroke's  mother,  the  lines  just  quoted,  and  the  eipn*' 
sive  saying,  '■  To  have  loved  her  was  a  liberal  educitice-' 
are  probably  the  three  finest  examples  of  gallant  paoegjiit 
in  the  language.  Quin's  after-thought  was  a  bapp}  oK 
when,  after  telling  Lady  Beikeley  she  looked  as  blocmiif 
as  the  Spring,  he  remembered  the  season  was  anytbing  W 
a  bright  one,  and  added  ;  ■'  I  wish  the  Spring  would  loit 
like  your  ladyship."  The  sight  of  L.  E..L.^  ptetly&M 
came  like  a  shotk  to  Uogg,  who  had  abused  her  imiblT 
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irbcnever  hi:  bad  B  chaoce,  and  made  him  exclaim,  re- 
maWA\y,  "  Oh,  dear !  1  lia«  written  and  thocht  mottj  a 
^Uer  thing  about  ye,  but  I'll  do  uu  aae  maif ;  I  didna 
Ihink  ye'd  been  saubODD/l" 

Acton  and  aingera  come  in  lor  some  odd  forms  ofpraiae. 
On  the  death  of  Kcbard  Burbage,  MiddleEoD,  the  dram- 
idji,  wrote,— 


Asti 


and  Btnr-gazeia  tbu  ;Mr 


Hath  mad«  a  viaibls  eclipM  of  playing. 

Dr.  Dclaoy,  carried  away  by  Mra.  Cibber'a  ainging  in  the 
VuiioA,  atarted  up,  and  cried  out;  "  Woman,  thy  sina  be 
Dq(iveD  tbeel"  a  teatimony  to  her  power  the  fair  linger 
mold  probably  eladly  have  dispensed  with.  George  11. 
ru  ao  iiDpreaaea  by  Uacklio'a  Sh^lock,  that,  upon  Sir 
Hobert  Walpole  expresaing  a  wish  it  were  posBibie  to  in- 
int  a  means  of  thgbtening  tiie  House  of  Cominone,  the 
ung  siked  him  if  he  could  not  send  the  membera  to  aee 
hat  IrishaiHD  play  Shakespeare's  Jew  1  Kitty  Clive,  in 
■ery  vezatioD,  swore  Garrick  could  act  a  gridiron.  Byron 
om  pared  witneaaing  Kean'a  perfbrmanceB  to  reading 
Rtakespeare  by  lightning.  Joddsod  termed  Foote  the 
lost  irrepreasible  fellow  in  the  world  :  "  When  you  have 
Irivva  him  into  a  corner,  and  think  you  are  sure  of  him,  he 
nna  between  your  legs  or  jumpa  over  your  head,  and  m^ea 

The  surest  way  of  obtaining  praiee  to  one's  taate  ia  to 
T»ue  one's  aelf.  Chateaubriand  adopted  what  may  be 
ailed  the  comparative  method,  with  the  complacent  con- 
sit  uharacteristic  of  hia  countrymen,  contriving  to  make 
imself  out  superior  lo  both  Milton  and  Byron.  *'  Millon," 
rrote  he,  "  served  Cromwell,  i  combated  Napoleon  ;  he 
Hacked  kings,  i  defended  them  ;  he  hoped  nothing  from 
itiir  pardon,  i  have  not  reckoned  upon  their  gratitude. 
low  that  in  both  our  countries  monnrdiy  is  declining  to  its 
nd,  Milton  and  I  have  no  polilical  queationa  to  aquabble 
bout."  Then,  after  pointing  out  certain  coincidences  in  his 
ireer  and  that  of  Byron,  he  observes  that  the  only  differ- 
Dce  in  their  lives  waa  that  Byron's  Had  not  been  mixed  up 
ith  aui^h  important  events  aa  his  own.  When  somebody 
DO^tuluied  Gilpin  upon  the  fact  that,  while  all  other 
ilhag«  were  overcrowded,  there  were  but  a  limited  num- 
er  of  landacnpe  gardeners,  he  quietly  answered,  "  No, 
lere  is  only  one  I  "  A  Ereal«r  man  than  the  self- believing 
krdener  had  an  equal  idea  of  hia  superiority  over  his  com- 
eers.  Wordsworth,  Hogg,  and  some  other  poets  of  more 
:  less  renown,  met  one  evening  at  Chriatc^her  North's. 

brilliant  rainbow  drew  them  out  of  doors,  and  the  Ettrick 
bunherd  vowed  the  tnautiful  bow  was  displayed  in  honor 
'.  the  aiisembtase  of  so  many  poets.  Some  little  while 
iter  he  heard  Wordsworth  mutter  to  himself,  ''  Poets, 
Mts  I  What  does  the  fellow  mean  V  Where  are  they  ?  " 
loch  more  modest  was  Sir  John  Denham  when  begging 
harles  H.  to  spare  the  life  of  Geor^  Wither,  on  the  plea 
lit,  if  Wither  were  executed,  he.  Sir  John,  would  be  the 
OTBt  poet  in  England.  When  Dr.  Parr,  captivated  by 
rskine's  converaational  cleverness,  called  out  to  him. 
My  lord,  I  mean  to  write  your  epitaph  I "  the  scholar 
as,  by  implication,  complimenting  himself  quite  as  much 
r  Erskine,  who  capped  the  doctor's  flattering  annuance- 
«nt  with,  "  It  is  a  temptation  to  commit  auicide  I  "  Parr 
as  vain  enongh  to  awaUow  the  lawyer's  extravagant  com- 
liment;  but,  as  a  rule,  overnraiae  damages  its  subject. 
fiaely  does  8ain  Slick  aay  :  "If  you  want  a  aon  not  lo  fall 
I  love  with  any  splendiferous  gal,  praiae  her  up  to  the 
:ies ;  call  her  an  angel ;  aay  she  is  a  whole  horae  team,  and 
irse  to  spare,  and  all  that.  The  moment  the  critter  aeea 
3r  he  is  a  little  grain  disappointed,  and  aaya,  '  Well, 
le's  handsome,  that'a  a  fact ;  but  not  so  vrry,  very  ever- 
stin',  after  all  I '  Then  he  criticizes  her.  Hvr  foot  ia  too 
dck  in  the  instep,  her  elbow-bone  is  sharp,  she  rouges,  is 
reeled,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  more  you  oppoxe  him  the 
ore  bu  nbusea  her,  till  he  swears  she  ain  t  handsome  at 
I.  Say  nothing  to  him,  and  he  ia  spoony  over  head  and 
■rs  in  a  minute.     He  .-^ea  all  lieaucies  and  no  defects,  and 


is  for  walking  into  her  affections  at  oncest.  N'othin*  dam- 
ages a  gal  or  a  preacher  like  overpmiae.  A  hoiiii  is  one  of 
the  onllest  things  in  natur*  that  is  nelpet  by  it." 


GERMAN  NOVELISTS. 

"  Thr  Press  and  Rostrum  in  Germany  alike  degraded , 
the  Stage  kept  alive  by  scraps  from  foreign  soorces ;  Foe- 
try  and  Art  utterly  destitute  of  vigor ;  Muaic  grown  do- 
generate  ;  Literature  a  sickly  romanticism  devoid  of  any 
originality ;  the  national  language  culpably  neglected,  disfig- 
ured by  the  introduction  of  forugn  wor^,  and  in  its  turn 
dialiguring  German  modes  of  thought  and  the  German 
nature  : "  such  is  the  picture  of  modem  intellectual  and 
artistic  Germany  presented  by  a  German  of  no  mean  au- 
thority. 

But  is  the  picture  a  correct  onef  It  is  not.  It  is  the 
passionate  cry  of  an  idealist  wrong  from  him  by  the  pangs 
of  an  ovei^quick  and  unsatisfied  instinct  of  perlectiou. 

For  in  good  sooth  modem  German  literature  is  the  finest 
in  the  world.  When  the  mind,  worn  and  Jaded  by  the 
wearisome  stage-tricks  of  English  sensationalism  or  the 
labored  glitter  of  French  paradox,  turns  to  this  literature 
for  relief  and  refreehment,  the  fbellng  is  almost  as  when 
one  enters  some  placid  haven  after  long  buffeUng  by  the 
atorms  of  ocean.  Here  there  is  nothing  forced,  nothing 
tricky,  nothing  meretricious.  T\ia  atmosphere  is  one  of 
philosophic  calm.  There  is  a  liberty  of  thought  and  a 
treshnesB  of  sentiment  to  which  the  purely  Engush  reader 
is  a  stranger. 

Nor  ia  the  reaaon  of  this  contrast  far  to  seek.  As  every 
writer  reflects  unconsciously  the  spirit  of  his  age,  so  does 
he  reflect  the  spirit  of  hia  country  and  its  institutions.  In 
England  life  is  swtfl,  tmsy,  practical.  Amid  the  seething  ' 
strife  of  political  parties  and  the  clash  of  a  hundred  relig- 
ionisms, the  truth,  when  spoken  at  all,  must  always  be 
spoken  CDntroversially.  The  poet,  the  novelist,  cannot  de- 
tach himself  from  the  influence  of  party  and  of  creed. 
Hence  anything  largely  objective  is  from  the  outset  impos- 
sible. The  auUior  who  should  write  for  all  time  panders 
to  some  popular  prejudice,  and  aacriflces  to  the  interests  of 

farty  what  was  meant  for  the  edification  of  humanity. 
t  ia  the  onlooker  who  sees  most  of  the  game  of  life.  But 
the  English  writer  has  no  patience  to  look  on ;  tie  must 
needs  mingle  in  the  rtrife.  His  views  are,  as  a  natural 
conseqntince,  narrow,  prejudiced,  subjective. 

It  is  not  io  in  Germany.  There  a  difference  in  climate 
and  in  institutions  has  engendered  a  habit  of  Uiought 
calmer,  broader,  more  objective.  Centuries  of  despotism, 
in  excluding  the  burgher  from  the  arena  of  politics,  have 


to  think  deeply  and  diapaaaionately.  The  vuWa 
int  of  the  vestry  or  the  pol line-booth,  which  de- 
lights the  energetic  Englishman,  has  few  attractions  for 
his  more  [contemplntive  cousin.  The  latter  regarda  these 
things  —  nay,  life  itself — ai  much  as  possible  from  a  dis- 
tance —  from  an  outside  point  of  observation.  To  him 
they  are  proper  subjects  forjihiloaophic  or  artistic  consld- 


it  things  to  fiuah  his  cheek  with  a  sense  of  grati- 
ate  with'  disappointed  hope, 
with  folded  arms  upon  the 


fied  ambition,  or  to  tnm  i 

He  ia  well  content  t  

bank  and  watch  with  curious  eyes  the  stream  of^humao 
life  sweep  by  in  awift  effulgence. 

In  virtue  of  this  artistic  objectivity  the  German  novelist 
writes  simply  and  naturally,  without  effort  and  without 
constraint.  It  is  true  that  this  very  freedom  of  motion 
leads  him  at  times  to  wri'e  carelessly  and  cIumHily,  whilst, 
occasionally,  from  sheer  excess  of  thought,  his  style  be- 
comes cloudy,  tedious,  and  turgid. 

But  in  the  main  his  writing  comes,  as  all  true  writing 
must  come,  straight  from  the  heart.  He  does  not,*  like  the 
Frenchman,  set  his  invention  on  the  rack  to  originate 
some  fresh  phase  of  quintessential  vice.  He  does  not,  like 
the  ever-practical  Englishman,  construct  a  novel  as  a  Chi- 
naman fabricates  a  puzzle,  and  sacrifice  all  else  to  the  wea- 
risome ingenuity  of  a  perfect  plot     Above  all,  he  does  not 
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mutilatd  utcmal  emotiooa  on  th«  Procruituan  couch  of 
DKHleTD  convenliomtlUy.  He  doei  ddC  write  with  tbs  TefLr 
of  moral  (.tiniorghip  before  hit  eye*.  Hu  hat  no  druad 
of  Mrs.  Grundy.  He  darei,  wiibout  iDulice  on  the  one 
baod  or  extenuation  on  the  other,  lo  reflect  Nature  ■■  vaaxi' 
ifested  either  in  virtue  or  in  vice. 

Hence  the  ripe  glory  of  German  bellelettriBtic  literature. 
Hence  the  magic  charm  that  it  exercises  over  philosophic 
and  poetic  miiida  iti  all  countries.  To  luad  a  German 
novel  iu  the  ori;;inal  ii  a  real  and  healtliy  recreatioo. 
Lacking,  In  great  meaaura,  that  element  of  i-onrie  excite- 
ment, which  liM  made  the  reading  of  English  noveli  little 
better  than  a  kind  of  aemi-intellectual  dram -drinking,  it  re- 
galea  the  mind  with  a  catholic  philotophy,  and  bolda  up  to 
Nature  a  mirror  purged  of  pcttinnu  und  prrjudice  and 
cant.  So  muL-h  in  this  the  caie  tliat  he  who  has  once  rev- 
elled in  tliia  rich  banquet  can  scarce  contemplate,  without 
positive  disgust,  the  auperKoial  philosophy,  the  mechanical 
artitive,  the  gariih  transforniatiun  scenes,  which  too  oflen 
go  to  compose  a  moderti  English  novel. 

No  doubt,  in  point  of  mere  mechanism,  the  English 
novel  is  superior  to  ail  otliers.  WliHt  is  technicnlly  called 
"construction"  here  attains  its  ultimate  perfcclion.  In 
this  respect  the  novels  of  Kliss  Bmddon  and  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  leave  nothing  to  desire.  But,  after  all,  mecbuLiism 
a  not  Art.  A  chus»-nutamaton  may  excite  our  wonder, 
but  a  Guido-head  aiirs,  with  ita  aweet  fort.-e  of  ideal  bvautj-, 
the  most  sluggisli  nature  to  it«  deptha.  Nay,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  aay,  that  construction  can  )>e  ra  peiicct  as  to  be- 
come unnatural  and,  therelbre,  inartinlic. 

For  what  is  Art?  la  it  not  the  simple,  loyal,  loving  re- 
production of  Nature  ?  Not  nccesfarily  the  reproduction 
m  every  petty  detail,  but  of  the  broad  general  features. 
And  if  tills  be  so,  the  first  aim  of  the  artist,  vrbelhur  with 
pencil  or  vrilli  pun,  must  be  to  be  natural. 

Look  at  some  child  aa  on  a  summer  afternoon,  plny-tired, 
it  throwa  tiself  beneath  a  tree  to  re-t.  It  has  no  sell^oo- 
iciousncss.  Il  cares  not  who  may  ha  looking.  It  does  not 
study  to  compuse  ita  limbs  into  some  attitude  of  grace; 
and,  for  this  very  reaaon,  ita  posture  is  divinely  graceful. 
It  thinks  of  nolliiag.  The  stocks  may  have  risi-n  or  have 
fallen  —  one  nation  may  be  minded  OR  the  inorron  to  fall 
vith  fire  and  svroni  upon  another,  and,  meanwhile,  may  be 
pestering  heaven  for  certificates  of  character  —  but  the 
■weet  child  knows  nothing  of  this  guilt  and  turmoil.  With 
partud  lips  and  hair  down- streaming  in  a  mesh  of  tangled 
gold,  it  lies  serene,  unconscious,  head  pillowed  on  the 
rounded  arm,  and  form  relaxed  in  utter  heedlessness  of 
self. 

Even  so  ia  it  with  that  artist  —  that  truest  child  of  Na- 
ture. His  function  is  to  look  on  and  describe  or  delineate. 
not  to  mingle  in  tlie  strife  of  men.  He  lias-  but  to  be  true 
to  himself  and  Nature.  With  a  divine  alu^ence  of  all  »c1f- 
eonseiousncss  ^o  flings  himself  in  spirit  on  the  great 
muthur's  Up,  and  all  he  ia  and  does  becomca  transfigured 
with  exceeding  glory. 

And  so,  to  Liu  artistic,  a  nation  must,  before  all  things, 
be  natural  The  more  conventional  a  nation,  the  less  of 
true  art  will  she  and  can  she  nourish  in  lier  niiilHt. 

Hence  ihc  low  alate  of  Art  amongst  the  Kng1ii-h.  For 
where  on  llie  wide  surface  of  iKIe)  planet  can  we  find  a  nn- 
lion  more  grotesquely  and  pitifully  conventional?  Stiff, 
awkward,  reserved,  self-conscious,  hypocritical,  the  Kng- 
li'hman  is  as  far  removed  from  the  nrlist  as  earth  from 
heaven.  Place  him  where  you  will,  except  in  the  midst  of 
practical  life,  and  his  presence  seems  incongruous  and  un-' 
natural.  Bustling  in  hot  haste  alon^  Gomhill,  or  gliding, 
the  umbrellaed  dandy,  amongst  (he  dingy  purlieus  of  Mny- 
Fair,  he  seems  in  his  place,  and  deserves  hia  reputation  as 
tlio  best-dressed  man  in  Kurope.  But  on  the  sunny  cham- 
paigria  of  fertile  France,  on  the  vine-clad  slopes  that  foil 
the  fiflsliing  Rhine,  in  the  olive-groves  of  Italy  anil  under 
the  dark  chestnuts  of  Spain,  the  Englishman  is  indeed  a 
(»ntmdictlon  to  the  Imrmony  of  Nature,  and  a  sorrow  to 
the  eyes  of  the  artist.  Always  independent  anil  self- 
asserting,  he  has  a  character  which  no  dilliculties  can  dis- 
hearten, but  which  no  beauty  e^n  render  pliant  and  accom- 
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modating.  Proud,  angular,  self-suflii-'icnt,  he 
mntent  to  form  a  note  in  some  vast  h:(rmony 
himself  to  lleauty,  and  l>ecom 

Hence  there  is  in  England  Geniuii,  but  very  tittle  in 
Against  the  latter  all  inQuences  combine-  A  ebicria  | 
climate,  a  creed  of  bloodless  negatlcKi*,  a  petty  nnresiu- 
alism  which  atrivea  to  strangle  all  nattu^al  iiuttB<^uii  ^ 
birth,  above  all,  ihe  degraded  spirit  ofhocksteHaa— ik* 
and  similar  causes  are  more  than  sufficicnE  to  iccouitfi 
the  almost  utter  absence  of  the  art-iustiucL  I  ifetkta 
of  the  ran  nanlef  —  of  the  little  throng  of  warmer-lilinM 
esoterics.  1  apeak  of  the  English  people  as  awh<de,ull 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  they  have  iIroI^ 
no  relish  for  Art  —  that  they  are  ignorant  of  its  eweUol 
characteristics  —  that,  through  non-use  or  mi^iue  dun^ 
successive  generations,  the  organ  by  which  alooc  ikn 
could  appreciate  it  has  lost  ita  power  of  fuuctionin;.  La 
Lord  JjVtton,'  for  example,  lavish  the  rich  trevurvsof  b 
ripe  artistic  knowledge  on  such  a  work  as  "  IIk  Liit  Dm 
of  Pompeii,"  and  it  will  bo  read  at,  the  Inst,  not  for  il>  Bt, 
but  for  its  interest.  All  the  harmony  of  its  proportJow 
alt  the  exquisite  finish  of  its  details,  all  (he  cliia.~ic  ^ncrtf 
its  ornamentation,  are  thrown  away  upon  the  EogliiL  read*. 
True,  he  plods  tlirouah  the  book  with  piuet  an'l  pri^* 
ance,  but  it  is  onI>  because  he  is  sustxine<)  by  tht  bp 
that,  with  hick,  he  may  soon  light  on  an  abduction,  of  rcni 
in  the  moist  horrors  of  a  murder. 

And  so  it  is  iu  everything.  The  sho,.  fronts  are  drfU 
with  the  vulgarities  of  chromo- lithograph,  and  dM  h^ 
lets  wayfarer,  iMven  indoors  by  stress  of  coloring,  fisiit » 
often  that  he  ha*  escaped  this  toHur«  of  (he  ejesoai;* 
yield  his  ears  to  the  more  protracted  agony  of 
ditty,  ^re^h-spllwned  of  the  Oxford  Music  Hall 

In  tlio  same  way  modern  English  novels  ape,"itt»- 
tain  notable  exceptions,  what  ciiromo-liihograplis  i«  a 
the  painting  of  an  artist,  and  "  Champagne  Oaik;'» 
the  divine  melodies  of  some  great  lompobcr.  llie  &ri  a 
the  Englishman  likes  everything  strong,  viviJ.  b^ 
flavored.  As  he  consumes  port  and  sherry  spei'iallj  In* 
died  to  suit  the  exiijencies  ca  hts  palate,  ^  ho  lifcrs  |^ 
of  color  in  his  pictures  and  abundance  of  fensntion  iiit> 
novels.  In  such  matters,  hb  instincts  are  still  tintai<n^ 
and  savage.  Anything  simple,  natural,  lifclikr.  is  io  i" 
eyes  a  mere  wearisome  commonplace.  For  thi- tv.i^fls  * 
may  witness  oftentimes  at  some  centre  of  human  coatma, 
a  sea  of  curious  faces  upturned  in  white  excirciRtnt  > 
wards  fOme  hunger-driven  acrobat,  plying  his  gliasrlvW* 
'twixt  earth  and  heaven.  And  around  that  fpol  ilw 
shnll  be  some  glorious  landscape,  rich  with  ilie  f«i 
splendor  of  spring  or  the  mellow  tints  of  autumn  offc^ 
a  something  to  the  soul  which  should  make  eterr  l* 
hcHlt  throb  the  quicker,  and  every  true  eve  e'"™** 
briiiliter— and  not  one  of  all  that  throng  >hall  ™iicW 
it  t'houi^bt  or  look.  Nol  that  is  somelhin'^  mcMy  wtsil 
and  lovely.  Give  us  something  artificial,  morbid,  km 
(ional.  Give  ua  danger  —  by  proxyl  —  and  exrite"* 
not  nature  and  enjoyment  And  if  at  tlicend  il>t|« 
heaven -jumping  wretch  chance  to  inifs  his  fooiin;  • 
conic  down  into  their  midst  a  cnishcd,  bicrding  ^ 
whence  all  likeness  of  hnmanitv  is  well  nish  lU-d.  ""■" 
they  pity  liim,  of  course;  but  the  thrill  of  thiil  smUfft* 
progranimized  descent  was.  nevertheless,  nW  wiihost* 
charm  of  extempore  sensationalism. 

What  Art  is  possible  to  a  nation  such  as  this!  h* 
pkce  we  have  in  England  cither  on  the  one  banil.  «>* 
tionalism.  or  on  the  other,  conventionnl  morality,  llj* 
come  to  be  a  choice  between  the  wild  e.xiit*iuPDl rf* 
popular  novel  or  the  twaddling  scniimentality  offW 
story-books.  The  one  class  ia  as  far  icmored  fio»  W 
Art  aa  the  other.  .    l-  w 

Not  that  Art  ia  immoral.  On  the  confrarj-,  ihebif** 
art  involves  the  highest  morality.  But  it  docs  ">  <^ 
when  porfuod  for  its  own  sake.  The  artlir^t  »bD»H«P 
to  make  his  art  subservient  to  some  moral  pnrpojt  v  "  " 
ma  orlLtcn  Eo|luid  bu  Ib^  la  dhR  * " 
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roe  sense  of  the  woni  an  artiit  He  commiU  a  Bin  i^punEt 
(alure.  And  hta  morality  will  be  in  consequence  wonk, 
uperScial,  vnluelesa.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hanil,  the 
rtist  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  his  nrt,  who  ilerotea  him- 
slr  thereto  with  loving  ningleness  of  purpose,  cminot  t'liil 
a  exercise  Che  most  bencGciiil  influence  on  morality.  And 
or  this  reason  ;  that  the  aims  of  both  Morality  and  Art 
ra  identical,  namely,  the  True  and  the  Beautirul.  And 
f  this  be  so,  it  is  impossible  for  the  devoted  artist  to  sio 
gainst  objeetive  Morality,  however  much  he  may  violate 
u  conventional  canons. 

or  the  truth  of  this  statement  Shakespeare  ofTers  the 
lost  conspicuous  example.  In  him  there  is  no  certain  trace 
f  aui;bt  other  than  the  artist  His  reli^oa — his  pro- 
Hsional  education  —  are  alike  obscure.  So  obviously  is 
his  the  ctu«,  that  men  have  written  labored  tomes  to  prove 
n  the  one  hand,  that  he  wm  a  Papist,  on  the  otner  a 
"roteetant  —  that  ho  must  have  been  trained  tor  the  Bar 
'that  he  lia'i  evidently  atadled  medicine.  The  real  truth 
I,  that  he  was  simply  a  consummate  artist,  to  whom,  hav- 
ig  the  inspiration  of  Art,  all  other  tbingi  weni  added. 
ind  yet  where  is  the  ^ardinn  of  public  morality,  be  he 
ishop  or  magistrate,  who  will  dare  to  say  that  Shate- 
ware's  influence  is  aught  but  elevating  V  Is  not  he  —  the 
lao  of  QO  religion  or  of  all  relii^ions  —  of  no  profession  or 
r  nil  professions  —  the  nocturnal  poacher  of  venison  — 
le  loose  strolling  player  —  read  and  taught  in  every 
;hool  and  college  in  Knglnnd  ?  Anil  if  so,  is  there  not  a 
liigion  and  a  morality  in  Art  itsulf? 

And  what  is  true  of  poetry  is  e<iually  true  of  romance, 
'o  exert  a  beneficial  influence,  it  must  be  written  not  to 
d>Dcate  a  theory  or  point  a  moral,  but  .'impty  to  express 
M  Beautiful.  Moral  and  religious  treatises  have  their 
wn  value,  but  they  have  also  their  own  plate.  And  that 
lace  is  not  in  the  pages  of  romance.  Let  Ennlinh  novel- 
its  study  Art  for  its  own  sake,  and  they  may  rest  assured 
lat  they  will  be  doing  more  to  help  on  the  iMUse  of  true 
tomlity  and  catholic  religion  tlian  has  beon  done  by  all 
le  novels  with  a  nurpose  ever  written.  The  art-instinct 
I  itself  divine,  and  he  who  remains  true  to  it,  will  never 
e  far  from  God. 

It  miy  seem  strange,  at  a  time  when  the  writings  of 
luidi  are  greedily  devoured,  to  talk  of  the  conventional- 
tn  of  English  novels.  But  the  spirit  of  conventionalism 
I  brud  in  the  very  bone  of  English  society,  and  must  come 
lit  in  the  Aesh  of  English  novel- writing.  As  touching 
lis  matter  it  may  do  the  purely  English  reader  good  to 
ear  himself  and  his  nation  described  by  an  outside  ob- 
trver,  not  in  the  columns  of  some  heated  political  journal, 
at  in  the  judicial  pages  of  a  calm  literary  periodical ; 

In  Englind  the  intelligent  seekers  after  truih  form  but  a 
ttle  band  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  in  whom  most  influen- 
al  circles  bigotry,  prudery,  and  social  caprice  have  now- 
iays  attaint  to  such  a  pitch  of  authority  that  matters 
r  tatte  are  decided  almost  exclusively  by  them."  ^ 

The  consequences  of  thb  spirit  of  conventionalism  are, 
u  the  one  hand,  sensational  novels,  on  the  other,  novels 
'ith  a  purpose.*  Both  are  equally  unnUural,  equally 
N>rbid,  equally  inartistic.  The  loving  reproduction  of 
lature,  the  recognition  of  the  great  trutn  that  what  form 
nd  color  ore  to  the  artist  of  the  pencil,  the  lights  and 
lades  of  human  feeling  are  to  the  artist  of  the  pen  — 
use  are  equally  wanting  in  both.  All  is  artificial,  the 
roduct  of  an  unnatural  state  of  society  and  a  morbid 
erversion  of  sentiment. 

Id  strongest  contrast  to  all  this,  stands  out  the  better 
SKription  of  German  novel.  It  does  not  aim  at  reipec- 
ibility.  It  baa  no  thought  of  panderiDs;  to  the  spirit  of 
MventionalLim.  It  is  independent.  Itliyeo  and  moves 
I  a  higher  atmosphere  of  its  own.  To  he  the  mere  retlec- 
on  of  popular  prejudice  or  jirudery  —  the  creature  of 
hi  limited  and  the  artificial  —  it  holds  tiir  beneath  its 
igiiity.  The  eternal  passions  of  the  human  heart  —  the 
leiorable  facts  nf  fate  and  circumstance  —  iliesi;  it  ilt;- 
^Im»  grandly  iind  impartially,  neither  revelling  in   the 


more  pitiful  aspects  of  humnnityv  nor  childixhly  seeking  to 
conceal  lh<;ii'  nakedneiis  beneath  the  Hijnsy  veil  of  an  over- 
duoty  phra!«ology.  Tt  is  moral,  not  l>ecause  it  rifiidly  ex- 
cludes all  mention  of  immorality,  but  because  it  turns  with 
conscientious  objectivity  at  delineating  the  True  and  Heal, 
wherever  found.  It  is  not  weak  and  prudish  ;  keeping  its 
hands  before  its  eyes,  lest  it  shoulil  see  somewhat  to  shock 
its  modesty.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  manly,  self-reliant, 
ready  to  face  any  fact  however  bard,  and  grapple  with 
every  phase  of  su9ering  humanity ;  for  it  knows  that 
vice  and  virtue  are  notes  equally  wrung  from  the  human 
heart  by  the  hand  of  circumstance,  and  that  he  who  would 
worship  Art,  or  understand  his  fellows,  must  study  both 
alike  with  equal  diligence. 

Of  this  objectivity  in  its  grandest  development  there  is 
perhaps  no  better  example  than  Spielhagen.  True,  it  is 
not  given  to  him  as  it  was  to  Shakespeare  and  to  Giithe, 
to  sit  on  a  mountain  summit  and  look  down  seKne  on  the 
ferment  of  human  passion  and  the  turmoil  of  human  inter- 
course. Such  natures  need  centuries  to  produce.  But 
still  it  is  wonderful  to  notice  with  what  breadth  of  sym- 
pathy Spielhageu,  standing  jnst  outside  the  throng  of  men, 
chooses  his  types  of  character,  and  bids  them  play  their 
several  parts  on  the  sti^  of  his  romance.  Bitter  against 
one  class  alone  —  the  wretched  Junkers,  who  in  virtue  of 
a  stall-fed  courage  have  arrogated  to  themselves  from  time 
immemorial  a  position  which  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were 
not  BO  pernicious  to  the  best  interests  of  Germany  — 
Spielhagen  describes  all  other  classes  with  a  grand  and 
natural  im partiality.  Nay,  in  tho  Graf  Oldenburg  who 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  his  *'  Problem atische  Na- 
turen,"  he  has,  with  a  spirit  of  fairness  which  reflects  the 
utmost  credit  on  bis  character,  striven  to  show  that  even 
in  the  class  of  the  selfish,  sensual,  and  silly  German  aris- 
tocracy it  is  possible  for  a  great  heart  to  beat  and  a  noble 
natnre  to  energize. 

I  know  no  modern  author  who  has  laid  human  natnre  so 
universally  under  contribution  and  with  such  uniform  suc- 
cess as  Spielhagen.  His  canvas  is  crowded  with  figures 
all  true  to  nature,  but  all  more  or  less  typical.  The  inher- 
itor of  ancestral  imbecility;  whose  talk  is  of  dogs  and 
horses,  and  whose  virtue  consiits  in  a  constant  rMdiuess 
to  stake  his  own  valueless,  against  some  fetlow-creature's 
valuable  life  —  the  professor  whose  seething  brain  boils 
over  at  last  in  a  madness  replete  with  strange  and  startling 
wisdom  —  the  young  girl  who,  possessed  of  physical  desire, 
tempts  to  a  love  whose  fruit  is  bitterness  of  sorrow  —  the 
beauteous  matron  who,  also  loving,  sheda  the  charm  of 
holy  self-denial  over  an  intercourse  that  else  had  passed 
the  bounds  of  friendship  —  above  all,  the  poor,  perplexed 
nature,  which,  full  of  noole  impulses  and  lofly  aspiration*, 
is  yet  the  thrall  of  self  and  indecision  — these  an)  but  a 
few  of  the  characters  which,  drawn  with  realistic  hand,  yet 
reveal  to  us  an  idealist  who  aims  at  something  higher  than 
the  reproduction  of  mere  externalism,  who  is  ever  con- 
scious of  the  mystery  of  life  and  the  surpassing  interest  of 
psychological  development. 

That  Spielhagen  has  many  &ults  it  is  impossible  to 
gunsay.  His  novels  are  too  Iouk  and  too  loosely  put  to- 
gedier.  In  this  respect  he  midit  learn  much  from  his 
English  rivals.  In  spite  of  the  flowing  beauty  of  his  style, 
they  leave  an  impression  of  clumsiness  and  want  of  finish. 
His  genius  b  in  fact  too  robust  and  imperious  to  descend 
to  petty  technicalities.  He  pursues  an  ideal  with  gigantic 
strides,  but  without  much  attention  to  graoB  of  movement. 
But  in  spite  of  these  and  other  faults,  he  contests  at  this 
moment  the  literacy  supremacy  of  Germany  with  Aoer- 
bach  and  Freytog,  and  in  many  important  qualities  is 
superior  to  either. 

In  Auerbach,  again,  the  same  strong  conviction  of  the 
superiority  of  mind  over  matter,  of  the  invisible  over  the 
visible,  of  psychology  over  incident,  confronts  one  at  every 
turn.  Take,  for  example,  the  ■*  Landhaus  am  Rbein."  In 
what  does  the  real  interest  of  the  book  consist?  Not  as- 
suredly in  its  "  action,"  for  of  this  there  is  but  little,  nnd 
that  liltie  tame,  and,  except  at  the  very  end,  commonplace. 
It  is  interesting  solely   ai  a   study   of  charaetar  —  m   a 
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miDute  analysii  of  pBTchical  dovelopment;  aad,  viewed  ia 
thii  Wfty,  it  ia  a  work  of  mirrelloui  capacity.  In  almost 
erery  ijinracter  in  which  »uch  a  development  is  postible, 
thore  ii  a  gradual  growth  aad  ezpaiuian  of  the  inner 
nature  traced  with  a  subtlety  and  a  vigor  poiitively  ai- 
toundinz.  Id  reading  it  we  become  at  once  aware  that  all 
of  life  which  ia  external  —  iti  so-called  advealures  —  tha 
moving  BCdidenU  by  flood  and  field,  are  indeed  in  the 
strictest  logical  sense  of  the  term,  but  aeciilenU  —  not 
bound  up  with  its  essence  —  not  even  endued  with  the 
inseparabilitr  ot  properiiei  —  in  no  wiie  constituting  its 
trneit  and  deepest  luterest.  It  is  in  the  region  in  the 
spirit,  in  the  subtle  play  of  emotion,  in  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  character,  in  the  dexterous  unravelling  of  the 
tangled  skein  of  human  motives,  that  Auerbach,  like  eveir 
true  romanctst,  alone  can  find  a  con!;enial  sphera  for  bis 
abilitiei.  And  so,  though  Soanenkamp,  being  introduced 
to  US  at  an  age  when  the  character  ia  no  longer  capable  of 
fresh  impretsioni,  remains  from  first  to  last  the  same  —  a 
bold,  bad  man,  despising  his  weaker  fellow-mortals,  and 
yet,  with  that  apparent  inconsistency  which  marks  auch 
natures,  coveting  their  applause  —  nay,  even  intriguing 
with  pitiful  vanity  for  a  patent  of  nobility  freah-lackered 
— all  ibe  other  main  characters  grow  beneath  the  fosCtsring 
hand  of  circomstance  into  somewhat  nobler  and  higher 
than  their  originals.  So,  Roland,  the  spoilt  darling  of 
fortune,  unfoiiU,  under  the  ecnial  influence  of  Erich,  the 
▼irtnea  which  from  the  first  lay  hidden,  nenn-like,  in  his 
nature ;  until  at  the  last,  without  the  faintost  violation  of 
tha  probable,  this  wayward  child  of  wealth,  thus  trained 
by  tne  hand  of  love,  and  purified  in  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion, goes  forth  a  man  of  noble  principles,  and  holy  hatred 
of  oppression,  to  fight  the  Battle  of  Freedom  in  the  New 
World.  So,  too.  Manna,  the  sw^et  daughter  of  the  clois- 
ter, brought  up  at  first  under  iofluentes  which  tend  to 
ibster  an  egotum  narrow  as  that  of  the  world,  if  not  so 
self-indulgent,  ripens  In  the  strong  sunlight  of  Erich's  love, 
inio  the  sweet  maturity  of  tympaUietic  womanhood. 

That  such  a  work  should  find  small  acceptance  in  Eng- 
land, I  can  well  believe.  In  the  first  place,  Auerbacn^i 
•t^le  is  inimitable  in  its  maasiVe  simplicity  ||nd  child-like 
originality.  It  is  the  purest  and  most  pellucid  medium  — 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  style  of  Gothe  in  his  "  Lei- 
den des  jungcn  Werthers" —  tbroujih  which  German  ro- 
manclstever  transmitted  the  rays  of- human  thought  and 
feeling.  And  all  this  is  lost  in  a  traniUtion.  But  there  are 
other  reasons  going  far  deeper  to  account  for  the  fact,  that, 
whilst  a  sensational  novel  runii  through  manifold  editions, 
this  grand  work  of  the  German  novelist  has,  in  England, 
remained  comparatively  unread.  1  do  not  refer  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  people  in  England  who 
could  and  would  read  ic  in  the  original ;  this  number  is 
small  indeed ;  for  the  parrot-like  knowledge  of  Germaa  ac- 
quired by  an  English  school-girl,  and  the  ponderous  misap- 
prehension of  it  attained  bv  ue  academician  in  the  infruc- 
tuous  seclusion  of  his  study,  are  alike  insufficient  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  such  a  work.  The  root  of  the 
matter  lies  far  deeper.  TlierB  is  in  the  English  nature  of 
the  present  day  a  disrelish  fbr  aught  but  the  sensational, 
the  morbid,  the  artificial ;  and  it  is  simply  impossible  that 
the  lover  of  mere  external  incident,  should  read  such  a 
work  with  Interest.  It  is  written  for  men  and  women  of 
the  nobler  type,  not  for  puling  clerks  and  lackadaisical 
sonbrettes. 

It  would  be  fore^n  to  my  purpose  to  dwell  at  onv  length 
on  the  w<Kk*  of  Hacklander,  who  has  been  called,  not 
without  some  reason,  the  Dickens  of  Germany.  He  ha« 
the  some  love  for  the  less  known  phases  of  human  life, 
the  same  power  of  microscopic  description,  the  same  warm, 
philanthropic  heart ;  but,  like  Sickens,  he  is  essentially 
one-sided.  And  —  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  Dickens  — 
he  writes  with  a  purpose,  and  fslls  short,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  Art  and  the  highest  influence.  This  is  abundantly 
evident  in  his  greatest  and  most  popular  romance,  "  Das 
Europaische  SclaTenleben,"  the  moral  drift  of  which  is  ob- 
vious from  its  very  title,  and  in  which,  true.ta  his  purpose, 
but  renegade  to  Art,  be  ditlorti-,  exaggvratvs,  and  actually 


weakens  a  cause  in  itself  noble  and  deserving,  by  cmmit' 
ting  himself  from  the  outset  to  ita  too  partial  idviicacj. 
From  the  judge  he  degenerates  into  the  spixial  piead«r; 
from  the  artist  into  the  one-ideaed  philanthri^ist. 

Neither,  in  spite  of  his  encKTUOus  popularity,  on  tb 
highest  place  amongst  German  writen  of  fiction  be  tsugstd 
to  FreytOK.  His  creations  are  manly  and  objectlie,  bot 
tbev  lack  tnoae  finer  touches  which  reveal  the  inifeht  ints 
souls.  This  is  veiy  evident  if  we  contrast  his  "  Soil  m1 
Haben  "  with  Auerbach's  "  Landbans  am  Bbcin."  Id  «*ck 
alike  the  interest  centres  in  the  histoir  of  two  yoim;  pee- 
pie.  But  in  Auerbach's  work,  as  we  have  seen,  the  inter- 
est is  internal  and  psychical;  in  Freytag's  it  is  eitcratl 
and  physical.  The  latter  ia  true  to  that  Horatian  oiuiN 
which  itself  Is  so  often  untme  to  Nalnre,  that  a  charactO' 
should  remain  to  the  end  as  it  started  at  the  beEinning. 
His  Anton  Wohlfart  and  Vdtel  Itzig,  though  we 'are  io- 
troduced  to  both  at  an  age  when  character  is  seldw 
formed,  undergo  in  the  whole  course  of  the  story  no  otba 
change  than  such  as  is  inevitable  to  phrtical  growth  ud 
larger  intercourse  with  men.  The  fact  lo,  Freytag  has  po- 
ception,  but  no  instinct.  He  paints  marvellously  well  abst 
ho  sees,  but  he  hu  no  power  to  feel  towards  the  inviuhl«.i 

As  to  his  only  other  romance,  "  Die  Veriote«e  Hsai- 
schrifl,*'  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  the  first.  It  u  tediooa,  dis- 
connected, improbable,  and  owes  the  chief  part  of  the  ne- 
cess  it  has  achieved  to  the  pitilige  attochiog  to  it)  prrda- 


as  they  are,  because  I  &iT  to  recognixe  in  them  a  disli■^ 
tively  German  element  In  hit  earlier  works,  at  any  ttu, 
the  source  of  his  Inspiration  must  be  souebt  oa  the  l(i 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  All  the  daring  infidelity  of  Voltiin, 
mixed  with  no  small  portion  of  his  sparkling  wit  and  lidd 
statement  of  objections,  combined  with  that  peculiar  ttatt- 
ality  which  sets  love  and  suicide  ever  near  each  othti  — 
these  charactemtics  of  his  earlier  writings  point  nnsns- 
takably  to  Gallic  influence.  Of  course  that  influence  hid 
already  assnmed  a  German  garb  in  the"Iiei(lendesinii|«a 
Werlhera,"  but  this  wonderful  piece  of  morbid  peycbokiifi 
by  which  Gdihe  purged  his  own  mind  of  so  much  peiim 
nonsense,  has  had  a  preclaely  opposite  effect  npon  matjrf 
his  countrymen.  And  one  at  leaat  of  its  victims  wnU 
seem  to  have  been  Giitzkow. 

Neither  will  I  do  more  than  mention  Uiihlbacb,  tk 
painstaking  compiler  of  historical  romance,  whose  woH 
thougb  betraying  at  limes  on  over-confidence  in  the  tmtli  tt 
the  literature  of  memoirs,  are  still  always  reod^le  ami  git- 
erally  instructive.  But  another  lady  deiervea  a  iongcrw 
tice :  I  mean  tiie  talented  authoress  of  some  oTthe  most  pcf- 
ular  works  in  modern  German  literature :  notably  of  "His 
alle  Mamsell "  and  •'  Goldelsie."  Both  of  theac  are  msb 
which  exhibit  considerable  power  of  construction,  delicMj 
of  perception,  and  graphic  vigor  of  description.  But  thn, 
too,  like  those  of  Freytag,  fall  short  of  the  highest  eir«- 
lence.  They  concern  tbemtelvei  too  much  with  the  oaiadi 
of  things ;  they  are  superficial,  the  work  of  ore  who  b*i  is 
firm  grasp  of  the  problems  of  life.  They  are  to  the  ts- 
mancfs  of  Auerbach  or  Spielhogen  what  the  poetry  d 
Mrs.  Hemans  is  to  that  of  Shelley.  There  ore  too  aian 
flowers  for  the  fruit.  In  fine,  if  translated,  tbey  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  sncceHsful  in  England. 

There  is,  however,  another  well-known  name  in  niod« 
German  literature  which  is  attached  to  woriis  at  oocedis; 
tinctly  German  and  extraordinarily  beautifni.  I  mcaa,  a 
course,  Heyse.  It  is  true  that  a  celebrated  German  crilN 
has  said,  comparing  him  with  Spielhogen  :  "  Sfuelfaagwi* 
like  a  grand  antique   statue  lacking,  perhaps,  tfaia  or  tlsl 


inferior  member,  but  never  without  that  which  Eive*  a 
pressioD  and  majesty  to  the  whole  —  the  head.  Hev'e,  ■ 
the  contrary,  is  a  modern  statuette,  exquisitely  finirhed  ii 
other  respects,  but  unfortunately  without  tlie  head."  W 
t  venture  to  think  that,  in  passing  this  severe  jodgaest. 
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tie  criiic  hu  been  unconicioatly  influenced  \>y  the  fnet 
tutt  »U  Heyse't  work*  «n  diminutive.  'Thay  fj«  minia- 
are*,  and  pomeH  alt  tiw  elaborate  grace  and  Gnfeh  which 
re  MMciaie  with  auch  prodactious.  But  th«y  are  not 
eadleu  and  meaninglew  images  ;  on  the  contrair,  everjr 
oe  of  (hem  U  a  peiieut  psychological  ttudy.  I  Know  of 
OtUng  in  any  literature  more  beautiful  than  lomr.  of  there 
hart  «tOTi«B  lo  full  of  a  tender  grace  and  nn  inimitable 
atbos.  Alas  1  that  it  should  be  ki  impoisibli!  to  convey 
ny  adequate  idea  of  them  to  the  English  reader.  Not  only 
M  HeyMs's  style  a  peculiar  and  deUcate  aroma  which  ab- 
Dtutely  delies  translation,  but,  in  the  whole  range  of  Eng- 
isb  literature,  there  is  no  author  with  whom  he  could  be 
ompared  in  such  a  manner  a*  to  enable  the  EniEHsh  reader 
otorm  an  intvlligenl  estiinato  of  hia  genius.  He  does  not 
xclude  liim:>elf  from  his  writings  —  you  Fee  him  ever 
tanding  in  the  midst  of  his  creations,  with  the  same  pen- 
ife  brow  and  calm,  deep-watuhing  eyes,  and,  for  tlie  most 
art  (for  ha  is  by  uature  hopuful  and  joyoui'),  the  same 
bcid  (mile  upon  the  li|>s.  So  be  standj,  the  very  em- 
odiment  of  human  Bymp»tliy,  never  rising  to  the  niigels  or 
inking  to  the  devils,  but  alwa>  s  ou  the  just  level  of  average 
omanity ;  preiiarvd  to  sett  aud  welcome  all  that  there  is 
round  of  good  and  noble  ;  prepared  la  pity,  yea,  shoukiug 
I  it  may  sound,  even  •ometitnes  to  pardon,  much  of  error 

Such  is  Heyse.  Ferhapt,  in  strictest  justice,  one  has 
lO  right  to  place  him  on  the  majestic  elevation  of  Spielba- 
W  or  Auerbach.  But  who  oan  be  absolutely  impartial 
1  jadging  of  such  an  author  7  He  creep  into  one's  heart 
od  storms  it  with  his  tender  force  of  sympathy,  whether 
n  will  or   no-     And   few   works,  indtwd,   have   such   a 


f  stractura  and  delicacy  of  mental  analysis  are  simply  per- 
icL  I  have  already  said  that  it  might  be  too  much  to  as- 
ttt  that  Heyse  is  an  artist  of  the  very  highest  type,  but 
Aver  aisuredlj  baa  there  breathed  a  human  being  more  in- 
iaialely  penetiated  with  the  art'inttinct.  His  sensibihty  to 
itislic  impressions,  whether  physical  or  psychical,  is  nn- 
orparsed.  He  moves  from  Und  to  land,  and  charactw  to 
hsracier,  reflecting  the  changed  scenery  of  the  one  and  the 
Itared  passions  of  the  other  with  equal  facility  and  truth, 
n  reading  him,  i  become  curious  to  know  if  there  is  any- 
bing  in  this  wide  earth  which,' to  his  eyes,  has  not  initsin- 
BMt  kernel  some  lurking  soul  of  good  ;  if  there  is  any  va- 
iMy  of  man's  mysterious  nature,  any  pastion  of  his  sufTer- 
Dv  heart,  with  which  he  cannot  sympathixe. 

la  this  enthusiasm  of  bumaoity,  Htyse  has  only  one 
iral,  and  that  one  a  writer  who,  hit  superior  in  philosophy 
Ad  originality,  ii  decidedly  his  inferior  in  ArL  I  mean 
hat  wayward  child  of  genius,  Jean  Paul.  It  is  true  I  had 
leant  tnis  article  to  include  only  novelists  of  the  present 
leneralion ;  but  it  is  so  impossible  to  write  of  German 
omaoce  without  thinking  of  the  author  of  tlie  "  Flegei- 
shre,"  that  I  may  be  pardoned  iX,  whilst  leaving  unnoticed 
lUwr  earlier  writers,  such  as  the  once  popular,  but  foolish 
^laurens,  and  even  the  graceful  Haun,  I  venture  to  say 
omewhal  about  this  most  original  of  geniuses. 

And  first  a  few  words  as  to  JcAn  Paul's  stvle.  It  is 
arily  one  to  drive  a  pedantic  critic  mad.  For,  instead  ol 
ofTuring  himself  to  be  the  slave  of  words,  be  aciually  as- 
Hres  to  be  their  master.  He  takes  not  the  faintest  inter,  it 
n  the  reproduction  of  time-honored  modes  of  expression 
kod  licensed  formuln  of  falsehood.  And  possessing  an  as- 
ooniling  fi^rtility  uf  thought,  he  finds  odentimes  no  sulii- 
riency  of  words  tu  fit  it,  and,  in  consequence,  there  is  the 
tningest  of  tussles  between  him  and  his  vocabulary,  he  ez- 
nin;;  all  his  force  of  will  lo  ram  home  bin  ideas  into'sym- 
xds  obviously  too  small  for  them,  and  the  words  writhinz 
hemselves  under  the  nroces*  into  the  wildest  variety  ot 
ttnEorlion^  The  result  is  a  style  which  can  be  excused 
ind  accounted  tor,  but  can   under 


o  write,  style,  aa  such,  Iiad  hardiv  begun  to  be  cultivated 
n  Germany.     Tliat  sharp  cri^c  Borne,  says  that  up  to  his 


defined  stylo,  namely,  Lessing,  and  compares  ihe  looseness 
of  Gernian  with  the  smartness  and  precision  of  French  com- 
position. But  even  in  those  days  he  might,  but  for  his 
modesty,  have  added  at  least  one  other  name  —  his  own  — 
to  that  of  Lessing.  There  is  no  finer  piece  of  poetic  prose 
in  the  German-  language  than  Borne's  ■'  Denkrede  iiber  . 
Jean  Paul."  And  since  then  the  varieties  of  style  have 
rereived  the  atiention  they  deserve.  Auerbach,  Spielba- 
gen,  Heyse,  all  write  with  an  elegance  and  finish  which 
can  be  paralleled  amongst  Englteh  novelists  only  by  Lord 
Lytton.     . 

But  in  spite  of  the  harshness  and  Titanic  wildness  of 
Jean  Paul's  style,  he  captivates  and  entrances  every  nature 
whose  instincts  have  not  been  worn  to  Uuntness  by  a 
life  of  selfishness  or  profligacy.  Himself  bom  poor,  and 
havin?  to  fight  his  upward  way  through  many  tedious 
□bstaiHas,  he  baa  th<-  tenderest  sympaihy  with  his  suffering 
fellow-mortals.  He  looks  forlh  upon  the  world  with  eyes 
charged  with  a  divine  compa'sion,  and  heart  brimming  over 
with  an  exhaustless  love.  And  the  minuteness  of  his 
observation  is  as  marvellous  as  the  catholicity  of  his 
affection.  He  sees  God  in  everything,  and  eoodness  work- 
ing where  one  might  least  expect  it.  If  it  be  a  truer  sign 
of  genius  to  bring  out  the  hidden  meaning  of  common 
things  and  thoughts,  to  deiiplier  the  analogies  of  ordinary 
life,  than  it  is  lo  "  touch  the  heavens  with  front  sub- 
lime" or  move  majestic  amidst  starry  gods  —  then  wa* 
Jean  Paul  a  (icnius  of  the  must  exalted  order.  For  he 
threw  a  new  and  precious  light  ou  everything.  He  had  but 
to  ^ow  himself  and  lo  I  all  surrounding  space  was  glorious 
as  at  the  descent  of  an  archangel.  He  taught  men  un- 
ceasingly the  folly  and  proliinity  of  calling  things  "  comi 
and  unclean."  And  few  can  read  his  works  witboe 
once  reverencing  the  writer,  and  loving  his  fellows  mi 
truly.    The   reader  of  English   sensationalism   may  ya^ 


place  adventures  of  Walt  and  Vulf,  hut  there  is  no  true 
heart  which  will  not  beat  the  quicker  with  a  sense  of  . 
grateful  s)mpBlhy  at  their  perusal.  For  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  fraternal  friendship,  its  qnarrels  and  its  recon- 
ciliations, its  rising  hopes  and  breathings  of  despair  — 
these  are  notes  toucbea  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  aud, 
though  the  hand  be  vanished  and  the  harp  be  broken,  the 
strains  still  echo,  sweet  and  constant,  in  tlie  changeleaa 
heart  of  man. 


FOEEIGN   NOTEa 


has  accepted  the  offin-  of  an  honorary  fellowship 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Ifastimte. 

Thbkb  is  snme  talk  of  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Ihe  pon- 
derous "  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca." 

Ekolahd  has  discovered  an  immense  bed  — 860  square  miles 
—  orihoM!  coppery  little  oyKtars,  which  make  an  American  sick, 
and  inspire  him  with  a  frenzied  love  for  bis  native  land. 

Tnx  death  Is  annoanecd  of  Ur.  W.  C.  Bllislon,  son  of  the 
celebrated  aelor,  Eliialon.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  at  one 
time  proprietor  of  (he  Habart  Town  Couritr.  He  died  at  Hobart 
Town,  aged  seventy  foar. 

A  RBif  tRKABLB  nnnivsrsary  was  celebraled  at  Berlin  on  the 
30th  of  last  monib,  namely,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Ficld- 
MaraliHl  WmnKel's   prumouon  lo  the  rank  of  general.     Count 

Th8  Athaiaian  BtBtes  that  Mrs.  Oroie  has  completed  the  me- 
moir of  her  Inte  hniband.  The  same  joimal  snrs  (hat  it  is  the 
present  intention  oT  the  Comddie  Fran^aise  to  viiit  London  dar- 
ing the  month  of  May,  and  give  a  series  of  representtlioni  from 
the  modem  and  clnssic  repertoire  of  ihe  theatre. 

A  BECBKT  writer  on  horiicultare  describes  the  ^iniggle  fbr 
life  among  the  plants.  He  says  each  plant  endeavori,  aliDost 
nnconsdously,  to  destroy  his  neighbor,  to  occupy  his  gTound,  U 
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-fted  upon  his  nutrimeni,  lo  deroirr  hi^  siilxtnnce.  Them  Are 
snniM  and  inra>>lon«  "(  Knwaea.  barhnrian  inroitds  &nd  extirfjA 
dons.  Every  Inch  uf  groani  ii  eontctieil  by  the  weecU ;  the 
forett  ii  a  Btraifgle  for  precedence  ;  ihe  wira  of  the  roiei  are  a 
perennia]  Tiiud.  The  Mvereat  landAscape,  ihe  atillcat  woodland, 
are  the  monal  arena  of  vet^elable  and  animal  conflict.  Ii  is  a 
curious  faet  iliat  the  En);li9h  planta  sent  lo  Auitraliu  alwayi  kill 
■out  the  native  planu  of  the  sanM  character. 

Tbr  Figaro  noints  oat  that  M.  Victor  Hugo,  in  one  of  hie 
preface),  declared  thai  be  never  made  any  altcralioni  in  hia  worlit ; 
doubtleii4,  beranM  he  never  made  a  miitake.  How  ti  it,  then, 
that  in  the  tiral  editioni  of  "  Marion  de  Lorme,"  in  the  firdt  act, 
M.  Victor  Unj^  placed  the  fbtluwing  hemialich  in  the  month  of 
Savem;  :  "  C'<nt  du  S^raig  tout  pur,"  while  now,  at  the  Th*- 
Itre  Franvaia.  Saverny  says,  "  C'eat  da  Racan  tout  pur  "  ?  The 
«xplanatiun,  according  to  the  t'igan,  is,  that  some  one  mnsi 
1 L.j    -0  M.  Hu!;i),  that  Sc^rais,  barn '~    '""       -    '■ 


K 


A  Fakis  correapondent  aays:  "The  corrapt  and  langnhiary 
iractkes  of  the  (oulhful  Captain  Geliftnier  of  '  Lea  Caaquettes 
4oircB.'  having  been  atlrihnted  to  the  prraui  of  immoral  work* 
of  fiction,  the  qDeation  of  the  amount  uf  injury  dona  by  bad 
literature  has  been  arj^iicd  here.  On  the  one  side  we  have 
Geliipiicr  and  a  long  ilai  of  equally  great  criminals  led  astray 
by  uiihenlihy  novels:  on  the  other  a  cclchrsted  murderer  called 
Ifainaire,  who  declared  on  his  trial  that  his  chief  delight,  as  far 

■at  reading  was  concerned,  was  found  in  peroiing  '  Kobinaon 
Crusoe,'  'raul  and  Virginia,'  and  other  good  little  books  which 
he  had  rccrived  for  exemplary  conduct  at  acbool.    An  inqniring 

-philosopher  told  me  a  couple  of  days  ago  that  he  had  been  much 
struck  with  the  manner  in  which  Victor  Hugo  had  eonclnded 
one  of  his  social  slanias  in  'L'Annfe  Terrible'  AfU:r  giving 
the  description  of  a  lait  setting  Are  to  the  national  libnuy,  the 
poet  terminated  with  this  reScction  :  — 


The  ii 


iring  philosopher  immediately  took  the  tniin  » , 


K>ut  one  hundred  and  firty  lads  convicted  of  having 
played  an  active  part  in  the  burning  of  Paris  ander  the  Com- 
mune are  conflucd.  There  he  found  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  boys  had  received  a  fair  education,  and  knew  how 
to  read  and  write.  This  intereating  fact  was  communicated  lo 
the  poet,  '  mais  il  n'a  paa  rtpondu.'" 

Thk  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  done  an  act  of  justice, 
though  it  comee  too  late  to  he  ffracerul,  in  electing  M.  Bertholot, 
whose  works  have  obtained  for  tiim  a  reputation  far  higher  than 
that  enjoyed  by  the  minority  of  his  colleagnei.  One  of  the  fore- 
most professors  at  the  College  du  France,  he  has  made  ■  name 
lor  himself  by  hii  researches  on  sach  subjects  as  the  chemical 
action  of  light,  the  general  principles  of  ihermo-chemislry,  ani- 
mal beat,  and  other  kindred  topics.  But  of  all  his  varied  con- 
tributions to  science,  none  is  so  generally  known  as  his  worit 
upon  wine.  In  the  course  of  hit  study  of  the  alcohols  and  Ihe 
ethers,  he  lighted  upon  the  discovery  of  the  principle  which  im- 
parted to  wine  its  peculiar  "  bouquet."  He  also  asserted,  and 
gave  good  grounds  for  his  ■laienient,  that  wine  does  not  im- 
prove after  a  certain  age,  and  that  Bordcuox  and  Burgundy  in 
particular  are  at  their  best  when  alMut  ten  years  old.  He 
showed  that  aRer  that  period  they  gradually  b«gin  to  lose  both 
in  body  and  in  "  bouquet."  Champagne  and  Rhine  wines  wilt 
keep  far  longer,  and  instances  are  known  of  coonoiswura  stilt 
treasuring  up  a  few  remnants  of  the  "  comet "  wine  of  1811. 
An  immense  number  of  people  set  to  work  to  convert  their  tiin 
ordinairt  into  Chfttean  Lafltte  and  Chambertin  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  ether,  but  ai  it  is  not  enough  to  isolate  the  principle 
which  gives  a  wine  its  charnctenitic  aroma,  they  found  to  ttrair 
BslonisliRient  that  the  concoction  had  more  affinity  to  a  black 
drauchl  than  anjtiiing  else,  and,  ii  is  scarcelv  necessary  to  add, 
abused  M.  Bertholot  as  a  charlatan,  valuable  as  hi^  discovery 
in  reality  has  proved. 

It  is  probable  that  many  Talnabte  records  of  naval  clisaaters 
and  other  incidents  of  sea  voyages  are  carefallj  stowed  away  in 
sharks'  stomachs.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  no  fewer  than 
three  of  these  voracious  liih  have  been  captured  off  the  Scotch 

-coast  by  fishermen.  The  flrsl  canght  vraa  eleven  tea  in  lenglh, 
and  after  being  exhibited  with  no  small  proflt  hy  its  (uplors  has 
been  presented  lo  ihc  Dundee  Museum.  The  other  day,  in  Ihe 
presence  of  a  numeroas  body  of  specie lora,  il  was  made  the  siib- 

jccl  of  a  pont-iBorlem  exam'ination,  when  among  other  articles 


t  were  a  man's  honnc 


ind  a  soda-water  bottle  corked 


and  sealed  with  red  wax.  and  containir 
was  Immadiaiely  broken,  Ihe  note  taken 
a  deeply  attentive  audience.  It  was  as  follori :  "  Ui  Wl4 
Bi-nuiiful  SUr,  Sunday,  September  I,  1872.  We  hii 
the  line,  and  all's  well.  I^t  nighi  the  o^ttaio'i  b 
pretty  little  boy.  Annette  Gordon."  A  postscnpt  la  tkim 
consutcd  of  some  verses  composed  by  the  wHicr  snd "  dia| 
honor  to  her  head  and  heurt."  Siune  persons  src  tsfa 
enough  to  imagine  thai  the  bottle  and  the  nole  not  mk^ 
by  the  shark  after  decease,  but  what  can  be  mon  litdj  im 
that  a  large  flih,  taking  violent  exercise  in  salt  wster,  itniijd,s 
his  delight  at  seeing  what  he  conceired  to  be  ■  botlleo(«l> 
water,  gobble  it  up  at  once  without  taking  the  inmble  toisal 

The  disappointment  of  the  fish  when  he  discovercd^k 

swallowed  nothing  mon 
,  m  mast  bare  been  as  paii 
an  artiflcial  leg  in  mistake  fi 

"  Fkom  time  to  lime,"  says  the  .^eoifeaiy,  "  the  ladiq;  a 
linenlal  engravers  undertake  some  cAe/"  (Tsacn  of  osc  or  <4b 
nf  ihe  great  Italian  masters,  completing  in  the  eoantt'TB^ 


and  now  Blancbard,  have  done  Ibis  ;  the  latter  havingjuiiii* 
pitted  one  of  the  most  lovely  pieces  of  modem  liiHcsfm^ 
of  the  picture  by  Fi-ancia  of  the  '  Virgin  and  two  AbjbIj  n* 
ing  over  the  dead  Christ'  This  picture,  whlcb  wu  laind 
about  U9a  for  the  Buonvisi  chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Fietas 
at  Lucca,  vras  the  lunellc  of  the  altar-piece,  and  huslniika 
cqpsidered  one  of  the  lypicol  examples,  as  it  is  one  of  ttcaM 
pathetic  in  senlimcnt,  of  the  art  called  l>y  some  Iialiss  mm 
antico-iHodertto,  that  is  ID  say,  the  art  just  before  tbedsqiMaa 
when  naturalism  and  Ihe  classics  combined  to  maki  thrjaa 
of  style  and  execution  supersede  every  higher  motin  luiavri 
in  the  previous  age. 

"  With  us,  we  arc  sorry  to  sav,  cognving  of  ikb  kissta 
almost  1>ccome  extinct,  and  on  t^is  account,  as  well  u  as  i* 
own  merits,  this  print  deserves  particular  meniioa.  VxiM 
ough  study  of  a  notable  picture  such  as  this,  by  an  sUtMi 
engraving  it,  is  itself  sometimes  of  great  impoRSHX.  !■ 
yeara  ago  or  so  a  line  engraving  of  similar  dimtntioai  sppa^ 
by  Keller,  of  the  Sistin a  Madonna  at  Dmden,  on  tbespp* 
of  which  appears  for  the  first  tinw  the  rod  pajtsine  Fraa  '^* 
side  of  the  piclnre  on  which  the  curtain  bancs.  Thii  cannl 
will  be  remembered,  in  all  preTioui  engravings  a^pcsnl* 
aither  side  of  the  backgrounil  of  angels'  heads  as  if  ii  ^ 
simply  from  the  tup  edge  of  the  painting,  whereas  it  to  i^ 
tained,  on  that  great  work  of  Baphael  bdng  takes  fm  '* 
(tame,  that  several  inchea  of  the  painted  au[£we  cantBisi4i| 


rod  on  which  the  cnruin  hangs  in  front  of  ibe  luminnolj* 
ground  had  been  turned  over  and  concealed  by  ibe  btat.  I> 
of  course  was  an  accidental  reanlt,  but  checompletioacfd''*' 
lino  engravings  such  aa  these  mutt  be  considered  of  tbt  ki^ 
advantage  to  public  tastn,  and  Ihe  beat  monnment  to  ik>^ 
We  have  examined  this  print  by  Blanchard  after  (be  'Ftra'* 
Francia  with  care,  and  find  it  worthy  oif  being  fdaoed  aanv^ 
finesi  works  of  modem  timea.  This  engrara,  it**' 
recollected,  did  Holman  finnt's  '  Christ  In  the  Tempk,'>^* 
our  opinion  rendered  it  a  little  thin  in  texture,  bDlW  "■ 
noihinK  of  that  defect;  the  tonea  of  all  the  drsftrin* 
particularly  full,  and  the  faces  ot  the  angels  rich  in  ennW 
•xpressing  with  great  charm  the  redness  of  weqatig  "i  *■ 
paihos  of  Ihe  original.  BtanehanI  is  now  employsd  o^ 
Tadema's  '  Vintage.' " 


from  B  G«rmat)  recipe,  obtained  .by  the  late  J- 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  allevitlfJ^ 
dUonler  in  hia  i-ase,  when  all  otfaiT  amiliances  of  w^ 
skill  hwl  been  abandoned  by  hitu  in  dei^iair.  In  bo  fl* 
of  purely  asthmatic  cbaracler  baa  it  fltiled  to  pre  is* 
dinte  ruliet^  and  it  has  eStfct«d  many  pennaneat  t^ 
JuaEFU  BuRNBTT  &  Co.,  Bostoo,  PropneUm. 

CODGHS.  —  A  Medicinal  Prcpaj«lJon  in  ihelin^ 
laztnge  is  the  most  convuDient.  "Bnnm'i  BrP^ 
Trochfi,"  allay  irritation  which  induces  coughiof,  p<<f 
relief  in  Bronchitis,  HoaneocM'.  Iiifluenia,  Coninifl* 
and  Asthmatic  Complaints. 

vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  disease-   ^ 
the  arirertisement  in  another  colunm. 
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DIMITRI   ROUD[NE. 


(IVlHllaluf /^  TtTWKt  SATHBDAY.I 

EPILOauE  (eoiiciuded). 

•^"^t-iA^  OQce  in  a  leisure  moratnt  (T  always  had  plenty 
f  leisure),  an  idea  occurred  to  me.  I  said  to  myself,  '  I 
jiow  enough,  and  I  hare  high  aims.'  ....  Thou  vfilt  not 
leny  that  I  have  always  had  lofty  aims?" 

"  All  my  other  plan^  had  failt>d I  asked  myself 

rhy  I  should  not  become  a  teacher.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
«  better  than  doing  nothing  at  all." 

Roudine  stopped  and  sighed. 

"Why  live  without  doing  anything?  Would  it  not  be 
letter  to  try  to  communicate  what  I  know  to  others ;  fter- 
laps  from  me  they  may  get  something  of  profit  for  them- 
elvei.      My  talents  are  at  least  not  mediocre.     I  have  a 

ertain  ease  in  speaking So  I  determined  to  devote 

lyself  to  this  new  occupation.  I  had  great  trouble  in 
Siting  a  place;  1  did  not  want  lo  give  private  lessons, 
nd  I  could  Rnd  no  suitable  place  in  the  primary  schools. 
Anally,  1  got  an  opportunity  as  professor  in  the  Gym- 
iwium  in  this  city." 

"  Professor  of  what  ?  "  asked  Lescbnieff. 

"  Of  Russian  literature.  1  must  say  I  never  devoted  my- 
elt  so  ardently  to  anything.  The  idea  of  influencing  the 
'ouDg  men  inspired  me.  I  spent  three  weeks  preparing 
or  my  first  lecture." 

"  Is  it  with  thee  ?  "  interrupted  Leschnieff. 

"No,  I  have  lost  It,  I  don't  know  where.  It  had  a  tolera- 
ile  success  and  was  applauded.  I  can  still  see  the  faces 
i  my  hearers,  —  those  handsome  young  faces  with  an 
xpresuon  of  sincere  attention,  sympathy,  yes,  even  of 
lirpme.  1  took  my  place  in  a  sort  of  fever  ;  I  read  my 
ecture ;  I  thought  it  would  fill  an  hour,  but  I  finished  it  in 
wenty  minutes.  The  inspector — a  dry  old  man  with 
ilver  eye-glasses  and  a  little  wig  ^  would  nod  his  head 
fproringly  every  few  minutes.  When  I  had  Snished  and 
lad  come  down  from  the  platform,  he  said,  '  That  was  very 
jood,  sir,  but  a  little  transcendental,  a  triSe  vague  ;  there 
ras  too  little  said  about  the  subject ! '  But  the  students 
;azed  at  me  with  admiration.  Their  enthusiasm  is  the 
;reat  charm  of  youth.  I  took  notes  for  the  second  and  the 
bird  lectures  ....  but  after  that  J  used  to  improvise." 

"  And  with  success?"  asked  LuschniefT. 

"  With  great  success.  People  flocked  to  hear  me.  I 
■pened  my  whole  soul  to  them.    Among  them  there  were 


three,  in  fact  four,  remarkable  young  men ;  the  rest  only 
half  understood  me.  Still,  I  must  acknowledge  that  even 
those  who  underiicobd  mc,  occasionally  embarrassed  me 
with  their  questions.  But  I  did  not  lose  courage.  All 
liked  me  ;  and  I  gave  them  good  marks  at  their  exami- 
nations.    But  an  intrigue  was  set  on  foot  against  me 

No,  it  was  not  an  intrigue ;  to  speak  plainly,  I  was  not  in 
(he  rii;ht  place.  I  was  disagreeable  to  my  colleagues,  jnst 
as  they  «cre  to  me.  To  these  students  in  ihe  Gymnasinm 
f  gave  lectures  such  as  one  seldom  hears  at  a  university; 
and  my  hearers  consequently  derived  but  little  profit  from 
them  ....  for  I  was  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
facts.  Besides,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  pettiness  of  the 
sphere  in  which  I  was  working  —  that  has  always  been 
my  weak  point.  I  wanted  radical  reforms,  and  I  am  too 
ready  t«  take  my  oath  that  these  reforms  were  wise  and 
practicable.  I  hoped  to  carry  them  through  with  the  aid 
of  the  'director,  an  excellent,  honest  man,  with  whom  at 
first  I  had  some  influence.  His  wife  encouraged  me.  I 
have  not  seen  many  such  women,  brother,  in  the  course  of 
my  life.  She  was  nearly  forty  yean  old,  but  she  was  as 
enthusiastic  for  everything'  that  was  good  and  true  as  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  and  she  was  not  afiraid  to  eipreu  her 
opinions  before  any  one.  I  shall  never  forget  her  earnest- 
ness, her  purity.  I  alreaily  formed  a  plan,  in  conformitv 
with  her  advice  ....  when  secret  intrigues  were  set  at 
work,  and  all  sorts  of  calumnies  about  me  were  whispered 
to  her.  The  professor  oif  mathematics  was  my  bitterest 
enemy;  ho  was  a  disagreeable,  sly,  vindictive  man,  who 
believed  in  nothing ;  like  Kgasoff,  only  more  intelligent. 
....  By  the  way,  is  he  still  living  ?  " 

"He  lives,  and,  only  think  I  he  has  married  a  servaat- 
maid,  who,  they  say,  heats  him." 

"  It  serves  him  right.    And  is  Natalie  Alezievna  well  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  she  happy  ?  " 

•'  Yes." 

Roudine  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  What  was  I  talking  about  ?  .  .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  about  the 
professor  of  mathematics.  He  had  taken  a  great  hatred 
to  me.  He  compared  my  lectures  to  exhibitions  of  fireworks. 
He  took  hold  of  erery  one  of  my  plirases  wliich  was  not 
perfectly  clear,  and  made  the  most  of  a  victory  over  me 
about  some  insignificant  work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of 

which  I  had  never  heard He  was  suspicious  of  my 

intentions.  My  last  soap-bubble  fell  on  him,  as  on  a  needle, 
and  burst.  The  inspector,  with  whom  I  had  disagreed  two 
or  three  times,  prejudiced  the  director  against  me;  then 
followed  a  scene  in  which  I  could  not  give  way.  I  grew 
angry.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  higher  authorities, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  hand  in  my  resignation.    I  didn't 
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consider  mj'gelf  beatea,  but  I  wanted  to  show  that  I  was 
not  to  be  treated  in  that  way.  ....  But  now  any  one  can 
treat  me  as  he  pleases  I  ,  .  .  .  Now  I  am  obliged  to  go 
away  from  here." 

There  waa  a  moment  of  silence.     The  friends  looked  at 
one  .mother  with  their  hea^a  cast  down. 
Roudino  was  the  lirat  to  speak. 

"  Y^,  brother,"  he  began,  "  I  can  now  cry  with  KolzoS, 
-'  Where  hast  thou  brought  me,  mjr  youth  ?  I  hare  no 
longer  where  to  lay  my  head  t '  .  .  .  .  And  was  I  really 
good  for  nothing,  and  was  there  nothing  for  me  to  do  in 
this  world?  I  have  often  asked  myseU  this  qoestion,  and 
in  epite  of  all  my  attempts  to  set  myself  lower  in  my  own 
esteem,  I  can't  help  feeling  that  I  have  certain  abilities 
which  don't  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  one.  Why  must  this 
fon-e  Kmain  powerless?  Then,  too,  dost  thou  remember 
when  we  travelled  abroad  together,  how  self-confident  and 
blind  I  was?  ....  It  is  tme,  I  didn't  know  definitely 
what  I  wanted,  I  revelled  in  the  sound  of  my  own  voice, 
1  chased  vain  phantoms.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  I 
can  say  aloud  to  the  whole  world  what  it  b  I  want ;  I  have 
nothing  to  hide ;  I  am,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a 
well-meaning  man ;  I  have  become  bmnble,  I  am  willing 
te  adapt  myself  to  circumstances,  J  have  limited  my  wishes, 
I  don't  strive  for  any  remote  object,  I  confine  myself  to 
doing  even  the  slightest  service;  and  yet  I  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  anything.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  persistent 
failure?  Why  can't  I  live  and  work  like  others?  I  no 
sooner  get  a  definite  position,  I  do  sooner  establish  ^uyself 

somewhere,  than  fate  casts  me  pitilessly  out  again 

1  btjpD  to  fear  my  fate.  ....  Why  is  this?  Explain  this 
pn/zle  1 " 

■  Puzzle!  "  repeated  Leschnieff.  "It  is  true,  Uion  hast 
always  been  a  puzzle  to  me.  Even  in  onr  youth,  when  I 
saw  thee  acUng  ill  and  speaking  well,  in  turn,  and  that 
time  after  time,  even  then   1  conid  not  understand  thee 

clearly  ;  that  was  the  reason   I  ceased  to  love  thee 

Thou  hast  so  much  fire,  so  earnest  a  longing  for  the 
ideal "  .  .  .  . 

"  Words,  nothing  but  words.     Where  are  the  deeds  ?  " 
interrupted   Boudine. 
■•  They  lacking  1     What  sort  of  deeds  ?  " 
"  What  sort?     Supporting  a  blind  grandmother  and  a 
whole  family  by  the  work  of  one's  hands,  like  Praschenzoff ; 
isn't  that  a  deed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  but  a  good  word  is  a  deed,  too." 
Roudioe  looked  at  LeschnleS  without  speaking,  and 
shook  his  head. 

Leschniefi  started  to  speak,  but  he  merely  passed  his 
hand  over  his  face.  ' 

"  And  so  thou  art  going  to  thy  country-place  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Thou  hast  then  a  farm  ?  " 

"  Something  of  the  sort.  Two  souls  and  a  half.  I  have 
a  hole  in  which  I  can  die.  Thou  art  probably  thinking, 
'  Even  now  he  can't  dispense  with  his  phrases  I '  Cer- 
tainly phrases  have  been  my  ruin  ;  they  have   destroyed 

me But  what  I  jnst  said  is   no  phrase ;  these  are 

not  phrases,  brother,  these  wrinkles,  this  gray  liair ;  these 
tattered  elbows  are  no  phrases.  Thon  hast  always  been 
severe  towards  me,  and  thou  hast  been  right ;  but  why  be 
severe  now,  when  all  is  finished,  when  there  is  no  more 
i 
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oil  in  the  lamp,  when  the   lamp  it«elf  i. 

wick  is  nearly  burned  out  ?     Brother,   death  i 

reconciliation  at  last." 

Leschniefi  sprang  firom  his  chair. 

"  Boudine  I "  he  ciied,  "  why  speak  in  that  way  ?  Hov 
have  I  deserved  such  harshness?  Who  has  made  me 
judge,  and  what  sort  of  a  man  should  I  be  if  the  weed 
'phrase'  could  come  inte  my  head  at  the  right  of  thy 
wrinkles,  and  thy  hollow  cheeks?  Dost  thon  want  to 
know  what  I  think  of  thee?  Very  well!  I  think  — t^ 
man  ....  with  his  talents,  what  might  be  mA  ban 
attained,  what  earthly  possessions  might  he  not  contnd.  if 
he  had  only  wished  it  1  .  .  .  .  and  I  find  him  hungry,  with- 
out a  roof  over  his  head." 

"  I  arouse  thy  pity,"  said  Boudine  almost  inandiblj. 
"  No,  thou  art  mistaken.  It  is  with  respect  that  I  la 
Inspired  —  that  is  the  truth.  What  prevented  thee  from 
living  for  years  with  thy  rich  friend?  I  am  confident  be 
would  have  mode  thy  fortune  sure,  if  thou  hadst  faeea 
willing  to  subject  thyself  to  him.  Why  was  it  thy  stay  it 
the  Gymnasium  was  so  .short?  Why,  why,  —  stnnge 
man,  —  whatever  thy  first  intention,  must  the  end  always 
be  the  sacrifice  of  thy  own  interest,  without  taking  root  in 
any  soil,  however  fertile  it  may  be  ?  " 

"  I  can  never  be  at  peace,"  answered  Roudine  with  ■ 
humble  smile, "  I  have  always  been  the  foot-ball  of  fortune." 
"  That  is  true,  but  thou  hast  no  rest,  not  because  a 
gnawing  worm  drives  thee  on ;  that  is  not  it,  it  is  aot 
merely  the  spirit  of  restlessness.  The  fire  which  connaiei 
thee  is  the  love  of  truth,  and  in  spite  of  all  sufferings  it 
glows  in  thee  more  strongly  than  iu  many  others,  who 
don't  consider  themselves  egoists,  and  perhaps  take  yoa 
for  an  intriguer.  In  thy  place  I  should  have  long  nim 
silenced  that  impulse,  and  should  have  reconciled  myself 
with  all  about  me  ;  but  nothing  can  change  thee.  After 
all  these  cruel  deceptions,  thou  art  no  bitterer,  and  In 
sure  thou  art  ready  to  take  hold  of  any  work  with  all  tba 
fire  of  a  young  man." 

"  No,  brother,  now  I  am  tjred,"  answered  Roddiac, 
"very,  very  tired." 

"  Tired  1  Any  one  else  would  have  died  under  it  kNj 
ago.  Thou  sayest,  death  brings  reconciliation-  Why  should 
not  life?  He  whom  life  has  not  mode  indulgent  for  othoi 
deserves  no  indulgence  for  himself.  And  who  can  s^ 
that  he  does  not  need  it?  Thou  host  done  what  wm 
in  thy  power,  thou  hast  struggled  as  long  as  thon  wtn 

able What  need   of   more?      Our   paths   wo* 

different" 

"  Thou,  brother,  art  a  different  man  from  me,"  inl0- 
rupted  Boudine,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Our  paths  were  different,"  resumed  Leschnieff ;  "  pc^ 
haps  it  is  due  to  my  moans,  my  coolness,  and  otho-  (avw- 
mg  circumstances,  that  nothing  prevented  me  from  aittii; 
with  folded  bands,  an  Idle  spectator  of  the  fray,  irtiih 
thou  hadst  to  go  down  into  the  arena,  roll  up  thy  sleen^ 
and  toil  and  struggle.  Our  paths  were  diffttrent,  aad  ■j9 
see  how  near  we  are  to  one  another.  See,  we  speak  tlM 
same  language,  we  understand  one  another  %ithoDt  ex- 
plaining every  word,  we  have  grown  up  with  the  nne 
feelings.  There  are  only  a  few  of  us  left;  we  two  «««  ^ 
last  of  the  Mohicans  I  Long  ago  we  coidd  part  and  hoH 
one  another ;  then  the  life  before  us  seemed  long ;  but  now 
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hit  our  nuiki  are  tMnned,  now  wlien  a  new  generation 
MiKB  at  with  other  aims  than  ours,  we  muit  itand  by  one 
mother. 

"  Let  us  touch  glMSBB,  brother,  aa  wo  used  to,  and  sing 
Gaudeamns  igitor.' " 

They  touched  their  glaasea,  and  with  emotion,  but  in 
he  true  RoBBian  fashion,  all  out  of  tune,  Ihey  sang  the  old 
jcnnan  Btudent-BOug. 

"  Thou  art  really  going  into  the  countiy.  then  ?  "  said 
[lexchaieff  after  they  had  finished.  "  I  don't  think  thou 
rilt  stay  there  long,  and  I  cannot  ima^e  with  whom, 
fbere,  and  how,  thou  wilt  end  thy  lite  ....  but  don't 
brget,  whatever  happens,  that  thon  hast  always  a  refuge, 
>  DBiit  in  which  thou  canst  lay  thy  head ;  that's  my  house, 
loit  hear,  old  friend?  Thought  has  ita  veterans,  and 
hose  who  have  served  it  deserve  an  asylum." 

Boudine  arose. 

"  Thanks,  brother,  thanks,"  be  said,  "  I  shall  never  for- 
■et  ihy  offer.  But  I  don't  deserve  it.  I  have  wasted  my 
ife,  and  I  have  not  served  the  ideal  as  I  should  have."  .... 

"  Silence,"  exclaimed  Leschniefi.  "  Every  one  is  as 
Sod  made  him,  and  one  can't  ask  him  to  be  otherwise. 
[hou  hast  called  thyself  ■  The  Wandering  Jew.'  .... 
Perhaps  after  all,  fate  compels  thee  to  wander  eternally, 
Krhaps  thou  art  uncDnsciously  fulfilling  some  higher  des- 
inj.  Does  not  the  saying  run,  We  are  all  wandering  as 
jod  directs  us?  Go  on,  then,  whither  his  hand  leads 
heel"  continued  LeschnieS,  seeing  that  Boudine  was 
aoking   for   his   hat     "  Wilt    thon    not   pass   the   night 

"  I  am  going  I     Good-by  I     Thanks I  am  sure  I 

hall  end  badly." 

"  God  alone  knows Thou  art  really  going  7  " 

"  Tes.     Good-by.     Don't  think  too  ill  of  me." 

"  Good'hy  I    Don't  think  ill  of  me  either,  and  dout  for- 

;et  what  I've  said.     Good-by."  .... 
The  friends  embraced.     Boudine  walked  away  quickly. 
For  a  long  time   LeBchnieff   walked   up  and  down  his 

Be  stopped  before  the  window,  murmuring  to  himself, 
'  Poor  fellow  1 "  then  he  sat  down  at  the  table  and  bt^an 
I  letter  to  his  wife. 

Outside  the  wind  had  risen,  and  was  now  howling 
jloomily  around  the  house,  while  it  rattled  the  shutters 
rich  its  sudden  gusts.  It  was  the  banning  of  a  long 
mtumn  night.  Happy  is  he  who  on  such  a  night  has  a 
oof  over  his  head  and  a  warm  corner  which  he  can  call 
lis  own.     And  may  God  aid  all  homeless  wanderers  I 

It  was  hot  noon  of  the  24th  of  June,  1848.  The  rising 
t  the  airlitn  norionauz  was  almost  suppressed ;  a  battalion 
t  troops  of  the  line  was  storming  a  barricade  in  one  of 
he  narrow  streets  of  the  Faubourg  Salnt-Antoine.  A 
Bw  cannon- balls  bad  already  destroyed  it,  the  defenders 
>bo  survived  were  retreating,  only  caring  for  their  own 
ifety,  when  suddenly  there  appeared  on  the  top  of  the 
nins  of  the  barricade  a  tall  man,  with  flowing  white 
lair.  He  wore  an  old  coat,  with  a  red  sash  about  his 
raist,  and  a  straw  hat  on  his  head.  In  one  hand  ha 
ore  a  red  banner,  in  the  other  a  short,  dull  sabre, 
nd  he  was  shouting  with  a  sharp,  piercing  voice  while 
e  tried  to  make  signs  with  his   lunner  and   labre.      A 


Chasseur  de  Vincennes  took  idm  —  fired  —  the  banner 
slipped  from  his  hand,  and-  the  man  fell  slowly  on  his 

face  to  the  ground The  bullet  had  gone  through 

his  heart. 
"  TUni !  "  said  one  of  the  fugitives  to  his  comrade,  "  vo3a 

qu'on  nouj  a  (ue  le  Polonoit." 

"  The  devil  I  "  said  the  other,  "  tauvonttioiu  I "  and  they 
both  sprang  into  the  half-opened  door-way  of  a  ne^bboring 

This  "  Polooais  "  was  Dimitri  Rondine. 


UR.  cuaki.es  knight. 

The  several  hundreds  of  persons  who  took  part  in  the 
banquet  which  sent  Charles  Dickens  off  in  good  spirits  on 
his  last  expedition  to  the  United  States  were  seeking  tbeir 
places  at  the  closely-set  table  of  the  Freemasons'  Hall, 
Freemasons'  Tavern,  when  a  man,  whose  ample  brow, 
strondy  marked' features,  long  white  locks,  and  slightly 
bowed  figure,  rendered  him  a  spectacle  of  picturesque  old 
age,  was  led  up  the  room  by  a  liiend,  who  aided  his  feeble 
steDS  and  failing  sight.  In  former  davs  a  rnmiliar  presence 
at  literary  and  artistic  gatherings,  this  old  man  had  for 
some  years  lived  so  much  in  retirement,  that  his  appearance 
occasioned  welcome  gtarririse  to  his  ancient  comrades,  and 
caused  younger  mitn  to  luquire  for  his  name.  The  vetarra 
was  Charles  Knight,  who  had  come  from  his  comfortable 
home  on  Hampstead  Hill  to  shake  an  old  and  true  friend 
by  the  hand,  and  wish  him  "God  speed"  in  the  New 
World.  The  editor  of  Shakespeare  was  too  infirm  to  re- 
main till  the  cloBcof  the  entertainment.  Having  heard  tiie 
chairman's  speech  and  the  guest's  reply,  he  withdrew  from 
the  Hall ;  and  a  few  days  Inter  ha  told  the  writer  of  these 
words  tbaC  he  would  never  again  appear  at  a  large  public 
festival.  We  believe  that  he  adhered  to  his  resolution,  and 
that  the  Dickens  Dinner  was  the  last  social  crowd  that  he 
entered.  At  that  time  it  appeared  improbable  that  he 
would  outlive  either  the  chairman  (Lord  Lytton)  or  the 
gueiC  of  the  dinner.  But  Charles  Knight  was  a  notable 
exception  to  the  average  longevity  of  men  of  letters,  who 
not  onlv  vrrite,  but  also  mix  in  the  world.  Jerrold,  Dick- 
ens, Tnackeray,  Lever,  Lytton,  died  before  the  torm  at 
which  Falmenton,  Lyndhurst,  Lusbington,  Brouaham,  dis- 
covered themselves  to  be  growing  old.  If  Knight  was  in 
this  respect  more  fortunate,  his  long  life  was,  doubtless,  in 
some  decree,  due  to  the  simple  and  wholesome  conditions 
under  which  he  spent  the  firet  years  of  his  manhood.  He 
had  completed  his  thirty-second  vear  before  be  moved  to 
London  nom  Windsor,  where  he  nad  carried  on  his  faUier's 
business  of  printer,  stationer,  and  bookseller,  and  acted  as 
editor  of  tne  Windnor  and  Eton  Expnu.  George  the 
Third  was  a  frequent  caller  at  the  elder  Kuiffht's  shop ; 
and  it  was  there  that  the  sovereic^n  laid  bis  nands  on  a 
copy  of  Tom  Paine's  "  Sights  of  Man,"  and  read  several 
of  ita  pises,  to  the  alarm  of  the  bookseller.  "  Absorbed 
majesty,'  savs  the  author  of  "  Passages  of  a  Working 
Lite,"  "  continued  reading  for  half  an  hour.  The  King 
went  away  without  any  remark ;  but  he  never  afterwards 
expressed  his  displeasure  or  withdrew  his  countenance." 
On  becoming  the  master  of  the  shop,  the  younger  Knight 
published  the  Etonian,  and  fbrmea  the  acquaintance  of 
Macaulay,  Praed,  and  other  Etonians,  who  contributed 
subsequently  to  KnigMi  Quarterly  Magazint.  Tliat  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him  at  Windsor  were,  upon  the 
whole,  distasteful,  and  that  he  often  pined  for  congenial 
companions  during  his  residence  in  the  royal  borough, 
where,  as  a  tradesman,  be  was  excluded  froni  the  society 
of  the  local  gentry,  Charles  Knight's  autobiograpbv  contains 
abundant  evidence ;  but  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  his 
life  there,  in  spite  of  an  irkswne  avocation  and  petty  annoy- 
ances, was  beneficial  to  him  in  many  ways.  Anyhow,  he 
bad  leisure  for  study,  and  was  preserved  from  temptations 
that  sometimes  destroy  health  at  the  outset  of  a  liltiraleur'* 
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Moreover,  hts  work  required   him  to  take  much 
0  ID  the  open  air.    His  orainary  costume  comprised 
IweecbeB  And  top-boots,  and  he  spent  a  considerable  pro- 

Krtion  of  bis  time  in  the  saddtt^,  galloping  through  the 
les  and  over  the  grass-lands  of  Borkahire  to  the  sceaea 
which,  as  a  reporting  editor,  he  was  called  upon  to  describe 
to  the  readers  of  his  journal. 

His  London  life  began  in  1S24,  when  he  was  "  settled  a» 
8  pubhsher  in  a  newW-built  house  in  Fall  Mall  Ea»t,  the 
naxt  house  to  the  College  of  Pb/sicianE,"  hard  by  Trnfal- 
gar  Square,  where  "there  was  as  yet  no  Nelson's  Column, 
DO  fountains  in  the  centre  to  be  ridiculed  as  dumb-waiters." 
And  from  that  dale  till  1S64,  when  he  closed  his  literary 
labors  with  the  "  Passages  of  a  Working  Life,"  he  worked 
zealously  as  publisher,  editor,  journalist,  and  historian.  Of 
the  achievements  of  those  foily  years  there  is  no  need  to 
■peak  in  detail ;  information  respecting  them  con  be  gained 
from  hia  Autobiography.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  earned 
(or  himself  a  place  amongst  our  great  writers,  nor  was  he, 
in  the  commercial  senae  of  the  term,  aauccessiul  publisher; 
bat  he  was  in  both  capacities  a  highly  useful  man.  His 
Shakespearean  productions  do  not  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  critical  students,  and  to  readers  of  tlie  higher  and  more 
scholarly  kind  his  historical  works  have  obvious  defects ; 
but,  bearing,  his  ohject  in  mind,  "  the  instruction  of  the 
people,"  i.  e.,  the  comparatively  unlettered  portions  of  the 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  a  right  view  of  the  in- 
tellectual condition  of  those  sections  of  society  at  the  time 
when  he  began  to  provide  tbem  with  the  means  of  seltia- 
struction,  fair  judees  will  not  regard  him  lightly  as  a  pop- 
ular educator.  No  doubt  the  merits  of  his  industry  are 
more   conspicuous   in    his  compilations  and  encycloptedic 

Eublications  than  in  bis  original  writings;  but,  regard  being 
od  to  its  purpose,  the  "  Popular  History  of  Kngland  "  is  n 
considerable  performance.  For  the  rame  reason  he  must 
be  remembered  gratefully  as  a  publisher,  though  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  be  lacked  the  prudence  and  nice  discerfi- 
ment  of  social  iolluences  requisite  for  a  wholesale  dealer  in 
new  literature.  The  fact  was,  Charles  Knight  was  too 
much  of  a  social  rofornier  to  be  a  sate  and  prosperous  man 
of  busioesa.  In  his  eagerness  to  make  ordinary  people 
wiser,  he  let  slip  the  opportunities  of  making  himself  rich. 
His  blood  was  too  warm,  liis  heart  too  generous,  for  trade. 
Uangcrously  sanguine,  he  underrated  the  obstacles  and 
overestimated  the  favorable  influences  affecting  many  of 
his  commercial  projects.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  he 
would  never  have  entered  on  what  is  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment and  strongest  title  to  gratitude,  the  publication  of  the 
Ptnny  Cyelopredia,  on  which  he  spent,  fur  literature  and 
engravings,  the  large  sum  of  £412,000,  and  in  producing 
which  he  had  to  pay  to  the  excise  no  less  a  sum  than 
£16,600. 

Now  that  the  taxes  on  knowledge  are  abuses  of  the  past, 
it  seeniB  scarcely  credible  that  the  producers  of  the  sound- 
est and  most  benebcial  literature  were  only  a  tew  vears 
since  subject  to  such  exactions.  It  is  even  more  wonderful 
that  in  the  face  of  so  extortionate  a  law,  a  man  could  be 
found  brave  and  hopeful  enough  to  begin  and  fiuisb  such  a 
work.  Of  course,  all  that  the  publisher  said  so  forcibly,  in 
proof  that  the  commercial  failure  of  his  magnam  upus  was 
due  to  pernicious  law,  is  also  a  demonstration  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  work  ought  not  to  have  been  under- 
taken. But  if  from  one  point  of  view  we  regard  Charles 
Knight  as  unwise  in  hig  generation,  we  would  cordially  ex- 
hibit him  to  our  present  popular  publishers  as  a  model  for 
imitation  in  iheirt.     In  these  days  of  free  trade,  when  some 

Eublishers  of  cheap  literature  are  realizing  large  fortunes 
y  the  production  of  worthless  and  flashy,  and  sometimes 
hurtful  works,  it  would  be  well  for  their  fame  and  for  soci- 
ety if  they  would  follow  Charles  Knight's  example,  and  at 
the  sacrifice  of  some  small  proportion  of  their  profits  give 
the  people  sounder  reading.  Moreover,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  if  Charles  Knight  was  deficient  in  the  selfish 
aod  lower  sagacity  of  the  shrewd  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant, he  was  endowed  with  the  higher  moral  qualities  of 
the  complete  man  of  business.  In  his  transactions  he  was 
s  and   honorable  ;  and   under  the   diBiculties 


and  vexations  that  attended  his  greatest  labor,  Ik  wh 
Dobly  considerate  towards  his  literary  coadjnton.  Be  «« 
a  man  of  many  friends  ;  and  every  one  of  tbem — mwlir- 
ing  in  this  land  ^  was  touched  by  the  IntellioeDct  tbil  t 
blow  long  expected  and  long  delayed  had  at  leasOi  (ilki. 
and  that  Charles  Knight  had  died  in  his  ei£hiT.««ad 
year  at  Addlestone,  Surrey.  As  Charles  Kui^t  wu  Me 
niRht  retiring  from  the  table  of  "  Our  Clnb,"  Dooglas  Ja- 
raid  described  the  man  in  two  words,  when  with  a  toisk- 
ling  eye  and  tender  voice,  be  siud,  "  Good  Kuighi." 


NOTES  ON  GHOSTS  AND  GOBLISS. 

Thrre  are  few  subjects  more  perplexing,  on  i  > 
examination,  than  the  ideas  of  men  about  the  snpenai 
(aa  distinguished  from  the  religious).  Wbedier  vi 
lyze  particular  superstitions  and  endeavor  to  aait 
what  is  actually  believed  respecting  tbem,  or  ¥b«tlitf, 
taking  a  wider  view,  we  consider  the  origin  of  the  *id». 
spread  belief  in  supernatural  agencies,  we  find  oniMln) 
beset  with  difTiculties;  and  these  are  only  prelimiavr  to 
the  great  diliiculty  of  all  —  that  of  determining  howlvil 
is  reasonable  or  likely  that  any  of  the  coiemoD  idp«sib(wl 
the  supernatural  have  any  basis  of  fact  whatever. 

But  the  first  difGcuity  to  be  encountered  resides  in  obc'i 
self.     I,  who  write,  —  me  usual  "  we  "  will  not  now  ktw. 

—  1,  who  write,  have  my  superstitions.  If  I  simply  lud 
them  Hiul  believed  in  them,  there  would  be  little  difficol^. 
But  J  do  not  believe  in  them.  I  know  that  tbej  aJa, 
betnuso  on  certain  occasions  I  have  felt  them  in  openiia. 
Every  reader  of  these  lines  must  have  had  similar  Npai- 
encea  —  vague  torrora  coming  we  know  not  whenct,  ui 
refusing  to  be  exorcised  by  reason;  the  feeline  — m 
momentary  though  transient  —  that  a  dght  or  soond  i>  M 
of  this  world  ;  and  other  sensations  conveying  to  us  i  mm 
of  the  supernatural  which  we  can  neither  analyie  ta » 
dersiand,  and  In  which  the  reason  has  no  real  belief 

Perhaps  the  consideration  of  this  very  diffieullj  i» 
throw  some  light  on  our  subject,  for  it  of^n  happen)  l^ 
the  key  to  an  enigma  u  indicated  by  the  more  perplai>| 
circumstances  of  the  problem.  If  we  dismL-is  (otiImbv 
ment  ail  those  superstitions  which  may  fairly  ba  regsriii 
as  derived  from  early  impressions,  or  as  resulting  i<* 
mere  innorance,  and  consider  the  case  of  well  cdnot^ 
carefully  trained,  and  not  weak  minded  persosi,  wk 
nevertheless  at  times  experience  saperstitious  tnmon," 
may  perhaps  find  some  circumstances  pointing  to  thcnn 
origin  of  ine  superstitions  now  so  widely  entertained. 

One  well  marked  feature  of  these  emotions  is  thciiK- 
currence  in  the  hours  of  darkness.  I  am  ntd  spelkaf 
here  of  the  feeling  of  discomfort  and  tear  which  maj 
experience  when  in  the  dark.  This  feeling  i^iiwlfn^ 
worth  inquiring  into.  But  I  now  speak  of  the  drc» 
stance  that  even  those  who  have  no  unpleasant  ^enuliM 
when  in  darkness,  are  neverthelc<is  only  exposed  to  raVB 
emotions  of  superstitious  t«rror  at  such  times.  Wtu.  ft 
instance,  thoroughly  enjoys  a  ghost  story  if  it  is  laid  ill 
well-lighted  room  ?  I  u«e  the  word  "  enjoy,"  beciose, »' 
matter  of  fact,  the  sensation  1  am  now  considering  il  M^ 
any  means  a  painful  one,  except  in  extreme  cases,  or  liA 
persons  of  weak  nerves.  It  is  a  myBt<-jious,  indeiB^ 
thrill,  with  about  the  same  proportion  of  pain  and  fAet^ 
as  in  the  feeling  of  melancholy  experience  on  certsis  td 
bright  days  in  spring ;  and  it  is  as  dillicult  to  undtnUa 
why  darkness  and  stillness  should  be  aa  easential  K>  ■" 
feeling  as  brightness  and  atillness  to  the  other. 

There  is  a  commonplace  explaDation  which  ueAt 
both  these  feelings  to  the  unconscious  recalling  ofihiMr 
tioDB  of  childhood.  To  the  child  darkness  couveji  <)■ 
idea  of  discomfort.  All  that  is  enjoyable  to  hio,  >^ 
darkness  has  come  on,  is  in  the  light  and  warmlhof  it* 
room  whore  he  sits  or  plays.     Cold  and  gloom  ue  wilM 

—  in  the  long  passages,  in  the  unused  rooms,  and,  is  ^J* 
ereater  degree,  outside  the  house.  The  childish  "W 
nnds,  indeed,   a   strange  significance   in   the  words  '«* 
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uter  (larkn««e."  Now,  ooe  can  undentand  that  any  oir- 
unstancei  recalling  those  feeling*  of  childhood  would 
ring  with  them  a  thrill,  relieved  trom  pain  bec;auBe  reaBon 
:1U  us  no  real  danger  is  prewnt,  and  conveying  something 
r  pleasure  much  as  the  idea  of  warmth  and  comfort  19  sng- 
eited  bjr  the  roar  of  distant  winds,  or  the  sound  of  rnin, 
'faea  we  are  sitting  in  a  coxy  rooni.  And  in  like  manner 
ne  can  understand  how  a  bright,  still  day  in  spring  may 
rins  back  "in  sweet  and  bitter  fancy"  the  ftetinga  of 
hildhood. 

¥et  there  is  more  in  either  sensation  than  the  mere  un- 
DDBcioue  remembrance  of  childhood.  Something  much 
irther  back  in  our  nature*,  if  I  ma^  so  soeak,  is  touched, 
hen  the  soul  thrills  with  unintelligible  fears.  The  proof 
rthis  i*  found  in  the  fact  that  the  feeling  exists  in  coild- 
ood — nay,  ii  more  marked  among  cbililren  than  with 
row n  persons.  "  This  kind  of  fear,  says  Charles  Lamb, 
bo  know  better  than  most  men  what  it  is,  "  predominates 
I  the  period  of  Biotets  infancy,"  And  I  think  that  in  the 
une  essay  he  touches  the  real  solution  of  the  mystery,  or 
Uh^r  he  presents  that  higher  mystery  from  whien  this  one 
iksB  its  oricin,  when  be  says,  "  These  terrors  are  of  older 
anding  —  they  dale  beyond  body." 

'nier«  is  a  curious  story  in  Darwin's  latest  work,  which 
*  uses  as  an  illustration  of  a  theory  yet  more  singular. 
Hy  daughter,"  he  says,  "  poured  some  water  into  a  glass 
lose  to  the  head  of  a  kitten,  and  it  immediately  shook  its 
wt."  "  It  is  well  known,"  he  had  before  said,  "  that  cat* 
itiike  wetting  their  feet,  owing,  it  is  probable,  to  their 
aiing  aboriginally  inhabited  the  dry  country  of  Egypt." 
Ilia  ezplanaUoo  may  not  be  the  true  one ;  but  even  if  not, 
le  real  explanation  we  may  be  sure  is  quite  as  singular, 
low  the  fact  to  l»e  explained  is  anaiof(ous  to  the  circum- 
buice  we  are  dealing  with.  We  see  in  young  creatures, 
ke  kittens,  habits  which  cannot  have  been  acquired  from 
bterration.  Thcie  habits  depend  (almost  certainly)  on 
iherited  peculiarities  of  the  brain's  confbrmation.  ^ay  it 
M  be  that  tb  i*  so  with  the  superstitious  tremors  we  have 
een  considering  1  Those  fears  which  affect  children  too 
onng  to  know  wiiat  fear  is,  those  faars  which  in  after  life 
re  but  partially  under  the  control  of  reason,  may  indicate 

condition  of  the  brain  inherited  not  from  parents  or 
randparents,  but  through  long  lines  of  descent — even, 
srhapK,  from  the  ages  when  to  our  savage  prwenitors 
rery  unexplained  light  or  Hound  might  indicate  The  pres- 
nce  of  a  lurking  enemy.  During  long  ages  of  savage  life 
be  conformation  of  tlie  brain  must  have  become  perma- 
ently  affected  bjr  the  mental  action  resultinff  from  the 
ecestily  for  continual  watchfulness  against  oruta  and 
sman  enemies.  Id  the  dark,  particularly,  such  watcbful- 
Ms  was  at  once  more  requisite  and  more  difficult  \  and  it 
•ems  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  anxious  feelings  which 
■any  experience  constantly  in  the  dark,  a*  well  as  those 
eculiar  tremors  which  are  occasionally  experienced  in  the 
onrs  of  darkneti',  depend  on  mental  peculiarities  inherited 
wn  our  gloom- fearing  savage  ancestors. 

As  rvspects  the  ordinary  feeling  of  dread  in  darkness, 
llbougb  there  can  be  no  doubt  tjiat  it  is  sometimes  en- 
endered  by  Hm  talk  of  foolish  nurse*  to  young  children 
and,  by  the  way,  what  an  unhappy  thing  It  is  that  so  many 
lUst  pass  throufih  the  mischievous  ordeal  of  training  h</ 
wlish  and  wnorant  persons),  yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppoM 
hat  this  is  the  sole  or  even  the  main  cause.  Some  chil- 
Iren  fear  to  be  in  darkness  who  have  never  heardof  ghost 
•■  goblin.  "  It  is  not  book  or  picture,"  says  Lamb  very 
nslly,  "  or  the  stories  of  foolish  servants,  which  create 
Iwse  Umn  in  children.     They  can  at  most  but  give  them 

direction,  l^ar  little  T.  H.,  who  of  all  children  ha*  been 
vought  up  with  the  most  scrupulous  exclusion  of  every  taint 
i  supentition  —  who  was  nsver  allowed  to  hear  of  goblin 
'  apparition,  or  scarcely  to  be  told  of  bad  men,  or  to  read 
r  hear  of  any  distressing  story  —  finds  all  this  world  of 
iar  from  which  he  ha*  been  so  rigidly  excluded  ab  extra 
n  hi*  own  ■  tbick-coming  fancies ; '  and  from  his  little 
sidoight  pillow,  this  nuree^hild  of  optimism  will  start 
>t  (hape*,  anborrowed  of  tradition,  in  sweats  to  which 
M  reveries  of  tbf  cell-damned  murderer  are  tranquillity. 


Gorg^ns  and  Hydras  and  Chimteras  dire  —  stories  of 
Celeno  and  the  Harpies  —  may  reproduce  themselves  in 
the  brain  of  superstition ;  but  they  were  there  before- 
They  are  transcnpts,  types  —  the  archetypes  are  in  us,  and 
eternal." 

Another  remarkable  circnmstance  in  the  superstitions 
impressions  which'affect  those  who  have  no  real  belief  in 
ghosts  and  goblins,  is  the  singular  intensity  of  such  impres- 
sions when  aroused  (in  whatever  way)  immediately  on 
waking.  Especially  aCler  dreaming,  when  the  dream  has 
been  of  an  impressive  nature,  the  mind  seems  exposed  to 
ideas  of  the  supernatural.  One  often  finds  it  impossible  to 
understand,  on  waking  again  in  full  daylight,  how  the  mind 
can  possibly  have  entertained  the  feelings  which  had  made 
night  hideous  or  dlitressing.  In  rememWance,  the  matter 
seems  like  an  experience  of  another  person. 

In  passing  it  may  be  noticed  that  we  perhaps  owe  to 
dreams  many  of  the  common  ideas  about  spiritual  agencies. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  accounts  for  the  earliest  belief  in 
the  supernatural  "  by  man  bwng  led  through  dreams, 
shadows,  and  other  causes,  to  look  at  himself  as  a  double 
essence,  corporeal  and  spirituaL"  And  "  the  spiritual 
being  is  supposed  to  exist  after  death,  and  to  be  powerfuL" 
Mr.  Tylor  also  has  shown  how  dreams  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  notion  of  spirits ;  "  for  savaces,  says  Darwin 
(stating  Tylor's  views),  "  do  not  readi^  dutinguish  be- 
tween subjective  and  objective  impression*.  When  a 
savage  dreams,  the  figures  which  appear  before  him  an 
believed  to  liave  come  from  a  distance,  and  to  stand  over 
him,  or  '  the  soul  of  the  dreamer  goes  out  on  Its  travels, 
and  comes  home  with  a  remembrance  of  what  it  has  seen.' " 
"  Nevertheless,"  says  Darwin  presently,  "  1  cannot  but  bus- 
pect  that  there  is  a  still  earlier  and  ruder  st^e,  when  any- 
thing which  manifests  power  or  movement  is  thought  to  be 
endowed  with  some  form  of  life,  and  with  mental  faculties 
analogous  to  our  own." 

Another  circumstance  which  seem*  to  have  consider- 
able effect  in  preparing  the  mind  to  entertain  superstitious 
emotions  is  intense  or  long-rontinued  brooding  on  sorrows, 
and  especially  on  the  loss  of  one  dear  to  as.  Mingled  with 
otu*  thoughts  at  such  times,  the  idea  i*  always  more  or  less 
consciously  entertained  that  our  lately-lost  Mend  is  near 
to  us,  and  knows  our  thoughts.     The  reason  may  t>e  con- 

So  spirit  sver  braks  the  band, 
That  sUys  him  trom  his  nsdre  land, 
Wbere  first  be  walked  when  daipt  in  clay ; 

while  nevertheless  something  within  us  teaches  (wrongly 
or  rightly,  who  know*  ?)  that  the  spirit  itself 
Uay  come 
When  all  the  nerve  of  sense  is  nnmb. 
Spirit  to  spirit,  ghost  to  ghosL 

Surely  it  is  not  the  weak  and  Ignorant  alone  who  have  tUa 
experience.  The  mind  of  strongest  mould  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  have  entertained  the  thought,  to  have  even 
prayed  the  prayer,  — 

Descend,  and  tunch,  and  enter;  hear 

The  wish,  too  strong  for  words  to  name. 
That  in  this  blindness  of  the  (hime 
My  Ghost  may  feel  tliat  thine  is  near. 

Under  the  influence  of  emotions  such  as  these  the  mind 
is  prepared  to  be  deceived.  It  is  at  such  times  that  visions 
of  the  departed  have  been  seen.  I  do  not  here  speak  of 
visions  called'  up  oat  of  nothing  —  the  healthy  mind  cannot 
be  so  far  betrayetl  —  but  of  visions  none  the  leas  imaginary. 
The  mind  has  no  creadve  power  to  form  such  visions,  ex- 
cept when  there  i*  diseased  and  abnormal  action ;  but  it 
ponesses  a  power  to  combine  real  objects  so  as  to  form 
pictures  of  tne  unreal,  and  this  power  is  singularly  active 
in  the  time  of  sorrowing  for  a  near  and  dear  friend. 

It  is  probable  that  the  experience  of  every  reader  ot 
thuse  lines  will  supply  instances  in  point.     Sometimes  the 
dcL'cptiou  of  the  mind   is  singularly  complete,  insomuch    : 
that  it  is  only  by  the  determination  to  approach  the  seem- 
ing vision  that  the  ghost-seer  is  able  to  remove  the  imprea- 
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toOD.  I  will  cite  an  instance  which  occurred  to  mjielr,  m 
■omewbaC  aptly  illiiBtrating  the  principal  I'ircurottancea 
tending  to  make  inch  illuaionB  effective  :  — 

My  mother  died  during  the  long  vacation  of  my  firM  year 
at  Cambridge.  It  chanced  (hat  1  was  in  Germany  at  the 
time,  and  i  anffered  mnch  distress  of  mind  &om  the 
thoQaht  that  I  had  been  enjoying  a  plensure-tour  during 
the  dayt  of  her  last  illness.  Letters  had  followed  me  from 
place  to  place,  but  it  was  only  the  circumstance  of  my 
(taying  my  jonmey  one  Sunday  at  Heidelberg,  which  en- 
abled  me  to  receiTe  news   from   England  ;    and   I   only 


reached  home 
effect  of  these 
found   myself  agai 
There  \*  a  BinKulai 
niVf  life,  which 


]  attend  her  funeral.  Yet  the  full 
9  only  experienced  when  I 
settled  in  my  rooms  at  Cambridge. 
lixture  of  lociety  and  solitude  in  uni- 
times  of  trouble  produces  unpleasant 
feelings.  Throughout  the  day  there  is  abundant  opportn- 
nity  for  intercourse  with  fnends:  but  although  amongst 
one's  college  friends  are  some  who  will  be  friends  for  life, 
yet  at  the  time  the  interchange  of  ideas  even  with  these 
•pedal  friends  relates  almost  wholly  to  college  work  or  col- 
lege interests.  There  is  nothing  homelike  in  social  ar- 
rangements at  college.  So  soon  as  the  "  oak  is  sported  " 
for  the  evening  a  lonely  feeling  is  apt  to,  come  on,  which 
affects  even  some  of  those  who  have  no  re<«nt  sorrows  to 
brood  over.  There  is  a  reliige  in  hard  reading.  But  hard- 
reading,  in  my  case,  had  come  to  an  end  on  my  mother's 
death.  I  had  so  far  accustomed  myself  to  associate  col- 
lege successes  with  the  idea  of  pleasure  given  to  her,  that 
1  now  looked  with  aversion  on  my  former  studies.  They 
could  no  longer  gain  the  prize  I  had  alone  cared  lor.  I 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  had  quite  other  feelings,  but  I 
speak  of  the  effects  I  actually  experienced.  Now,  whether 
the  breaking  up  of  my  old  plans  for  work  had  upset  me,  or 
in  whatever  way  it  happened,  I  certainly  had  never  found 
college  life  ho  lonely  and  unpleasant  as  during  the  first 
term  of  my  second  year.  And  it  seems  to  me  likely  that 
die  low  spirits  from  which  1  then  suffered  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  singular  instance  of^  self-decep- 
tion I  have  now  to  relate  :  1  had  on  one  evening  been 
particularlv,  I  may  say  unreasonably  low-ipirited.  I  had 
sat  brooding  for  hours  over  dismal  thoughts.  These 
thoughts  had  followed'me  to  bed,  and  I  went  to  sleep  still 
under  their  influence.  I  cannot  remember  my  dreams  —  I 
did  dream,  and  my  dreums  were  melancholy — but  al- 
though I  had  a  perfectly  clear  remembrance  of  their  tenor 
on  first  waking,'  they  had  passed  altogether  from  my  rec- 
ollectiot)  the  next  morning.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  I  was  under  the  infIueni:Q  of  sorrowful  dreams  when  I 
woke.  At  this  time  the  light  of  a  waning  moon  was  shin- 
ing into  the  room.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  saw,  without 
surprise  or  any  conscious  feeling  of  fear,  my  mother 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  She  was  not  "in  her 
habit  as  she  lived,"  but  "  clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic, 
wonderful."  Her  face  was  pale,  though  not  with  the  pal- 
lor of  lite,  her  expression  sorrowful,  and  tears  which  glis- 
tened in  the  moonlight  stood  in  her  eyes.  And  now  a 
strange  mental  condition  followed.  My  reason  told  me 
ttiat  1  was  deceived  by  appearances,  that  the  figure  1  saw 
was  neither  my  mother's  spirit  nor  an  unreal  vision.  ]  felt 
certain  I  was  not  lookinj^  at  "  a  phantom  of  the  brain 
which  would  show  itself  without ;  "  and  1  felt  equally  cer- 
tain that  no  really   existent  spirit  was  there   before  me. 
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Tet  the  longer  I  looked,  the  i 


>   perfect  appeared  tht 


but  my  memory  was  busy  recalling  the  featnras  of  ike 
dead,  and  my  brain  (l^;ainst  the  action  of  my  will)  vis 
tracing  these  features  in  the  figure  which  stooa  befine  ae. 
The  deception  grew  more  and  more  complete  nntit  1  coald 
have  spoken  aloud  as  to  a  living  person.  MeaniiiM  ny 
mind  had  suggested  and  at  once  rejected  the  idia  i/  a 
trick  played  me  by  one  of  my  college  niends.  I  felt  a  pa- 
feet  assurance  that  whatever  it  was  which  stood  before  mc, 
it  was  not  a  breathing  creature  self-restrained  into  abM- 
Inte  stillness.  How  long  1  remained  gazing  at  the  Gznn  1 
cannot  remember ;  but  f  know  that  I  contiaoed  steadfa^T 
looking  at  it  until  1  had  assured  myself  that  (to  my  mini, 
in  its  probably  unhealthy  condition)  the  picture  was  pcrisS 
in  all  respects.  At  last'  I  raised  my  head  from  the  F*^' 
intending  to  draw  nearer  to  the  mysterious  figure.  Bit  il 
was  quite  unnecenaary.  1  had  not  raised  my  bead  thite 
inches  before  the  ghost  was  eone,  and  in  its  place,  or  lalher 
not  in  its  place,  but  five  or  six  feet  farther  away,  Aunjr  ^ 
college  turpHct.  It  was  quite  impwasible  to  restore  the  ilh^ 
sion  by  resuming  my  former  position.  The  mind  whidi  a 
moment  before  had  been  so  completely  deceived.  r^ecMd 
completely  eveo  the  idea  of  resemblance.  There  wis 
nothing  even  in  the  arrangement  of  the  folds  of  the  M^ 
plice  to  justify  in  the  sli^test  deeree  an  illusion  wUA 
nevertheless  nad  been  perfect  while  it  lasted.  Only  att 
feature  of  the  apparition  was  accounted  for.  I  have  aH 
that  the  eyes  shone  with  tears ;  the  explanatioD  was  rstkn 
commonplace  ;  over  my  surplice  I  had  hung  a  rowing  bd^ 
and  the  silvered  buckles  (partly  concealed  by  the  fi^di  «f 
the  surplice)  shone  in  the  moonlight. 

The  event  here  narrated  suggests  the  explanaiian  d 
many  ghost  stories  which  have  been  related  with  pcrtet 
Kood  faith.  1  believe  the  imagination  only  acta  so  is  Is 
deceive  the  mind  completely  when  the  latter  has  bMBpaia- 
foUv  affected  and  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition.  Wfaea  tUi 
is  the  .case,  and  a  vision  of  some  departed  fHend  is  coajntf 
up  out  of  realities  indistinctly  seen,  the  effect  oa  &e  niiri 
will  depend  greatly  on  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  vida 
of  the  illusion  on  the  subject  of  ghosts  and  visioDS  generalit. 
A  believer  in  ghosts  wlfl  be  too  sUrtled  to  inquire  finhE 
If  (as  happens  in  many  instances  of  the  kind)  he  can  n- 
trent  fruiu  the  dread  presence,  he  will  conunoaly  do  so,ib1 
remain  satisfied  ever  after  that  bt  at  least  hu  "  sees  t 
ghost."  And  in  this  way,  I  doubt  little,  inaDj  ToaiiM 
persons  have  been  led  to  add  their  evidence  in  &var  (/At 
]  notions  about  ghosts  and  visions, 
a  singular  circumstance,  however,  that  BUUiniM 
persons  may  be  deceived  by  an  illarioD  such  at  *i 
:en  considering.  There  is  an  instance  of  this  til' 
]k  on  the  supernatural  which  I  read  msnv  tctf 
■     ■   -'  -   recall  the  name.     It  dsd 


with  all  forms  of  mental  deceptit 
necromanclng.  and  so  on.  In  the  part  relating  t«  viiis*. 
it  cited  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  soon  aftCT  * 
death  of  Byron,  and  while  bis  mind  was  dwelling  oa  ds 

C'.nful  circumstances  of  that  event,  saw  in  the  dusk  i^s 
ge  room  a  vuion  of  the  poet  which  presently  re»W 
itself  into  /urnilurt.  Then  came  the  case  I  have  i*  'f 
thoughts.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  the  story  m 
thus  :  A  gentleman  who  had  lately  lost  his  wife,  loekai 
out  of  window  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  saw  her  aittiu  ■ 
a  garden  chair.  He  called  one  of  his  daughters  and  bM 
her  to  look  out  into  the  earden.  "  Why,"  mb  aaid, "  m«l* 
is  sitting  there."  Anouer  daughter  was  called,  and  it 
experienced  the  same  illusion.  Then  the  gentlcuan  a^ 
out  into  the  garden,  and  found  that  a  garden-dreas  ^  !■ 
wife's  had  been  placed  over  the  seat  in  such  a  poeitiDii  *  . 
to  produce  the  illunon  which  had  deceived  himself  aad  Ht 
daughters. 

1  Know  of  a  more  corious  instance,  where  no  explas»W* 
was  ever  found,  simply  because  the  deceived  persons  »«• 
too  frightened  to  seek  for  one.     In  a  hoose  id  Irelaads  ^ 

E'rl  lay  dying.     Her  mother  and  fkther  were  with  ba'isw 
ir  five  sisters  were  praying  for  her  in  a  neighhocing  to** 


873.] 

"Jut  room  was  well  lit,  but  uvcrhuod  there  was  a  skylight 
nd  the  dark  sky  beyond.  Que  of  cbe  aUters  looking  up 
swards  this  skylight,  saw  there  the  face  of  her  dying  sister 
Kikin^  aorrowfuily  down  upon  them.  She  eeized  another 
isier  by  the  hand  and  pointed  to  the  BkyligUt ;  and  one 
fter  another  the  sisters  looked  where  she  pointed.  They 
poke  DO  word  ;  and  in  a  few  nioments  tbeir  lather  and 
lotlier  called  them  to  the  room  where  their  tisCcr  bad  just 
ied  ;  but  when  afWwards  they  talked  together  about 
■hat  had  happened  that  night,  it  was  found  tUnt  they  had 

"- '.--^..■-  ->■-. o,efulJttce. 

nue  in  these  and  many  other  in- 
Ls,  ia  the  utterly  unreasonable 
ctually  made  in  the  mind  of  the 
where  a  ghost-appears  for  some 
LvberB  treasure  nas  been 
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,  ojlkt . 
A  remarkable  ciruumsla 
tanecs  of  supposed  visiuc 
aturu  of  the  supposition  ai 
host-Eser.  In  the  stories  ' 
Miful  purpose,  i 


ealcd  or  to  reveal  the  misdeeds  of  some  person  stilt  living, 
iie  mind  doua  not  rajcct  the  event  as  altogether  unreason- 
ble  though  the  cireumataiices  may  be  (and  commonly  are) 
iifficiently  preposterous.  But  one  can  conct-ive  no  rea.-'on 
'balever  why  a  departed  wife  and  mother  should  make  her 
ppeorance  in  a  garden-chair  on  a  dusky  erenine,  and  still 
•a  why  the  vision  of  a  dying  sister  should  look  down 
Itrough  a  skylight.  It  in  singular  that  on  this  account 
lone  the  wind  does  nut  reject  Uie  illusion  in  such  case^. 
Among  the  moat  perplexing  circumsiauces  in  the  common 
elief  about  ghosts,  are  the  a(;c:epted  ideas  about  ghostly 
auilimenti.  For  instance,  why  should  so  many  ghosts  be 
lothed  in  nhiteV  It  the  answer  is  that  grave  clothes  are 
'bile,  we  may  inquire  what  a  ghost  wants  with  grave- 
luihea  7  It  might  as  well  refuse  to  appear  without  a 
otiin.  And  then,  many  j^hosts  have  appeared  in  their 
Abit  as  they  lived.  If  we  inquire  what  is  the  real  concep- 
iuQ  in  the  ghost-seer's  mind  :is  to  the  nature  of  the  vision, 
'e  find  a  dilHuulty  in  understanding  what  idea  is  formed 
>y  the  real  believer  in  ghosts  respecting  the  vestments  in 
thich  spirits  make  iheir  ajipearance.  This  is  an  old  dilli- 
ulty,  in  fact,  it  haa  probaljly  occurred  to  every  one  who 
laa  thought  over  a  ghost  story.  So  soon  aa  we  come  to 
he  dcsmptioD  of  the  t>ho!t's  vestments,  there  is  always  a 
iil<^  in  the  nutty.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  have  been  a 
ery  small  child  indeed,  when  I  first  pondered  over  the 
[oeiiion.  Who  made  the  ghost's  clothes  ? 

Ol' course  there  is  no  diHiculty  in  the  case  of  those  who 
«lieve  only  in  ghostly  apparitions  as  phantoms  of  the 
aain.  Here  a  distinction  must  be  drawn.  1  am  not 
peaking  of  those  who  regard  such  apparitions  as  either 
iue  to  a  diseased  action  of  the  brain  or  to  the  power  of 
ancy  in  forming  Irom  real  objects,  indistinctly  seen,  the 
•itiure  of  a  departed  triend  ;  but  of  those  who  look  on 
irions  of  the  drad  as  produced  by  supernatural  impressions 
«  the  brain.  Tho<c  who  think  that  at  the  will  of  the  dead 
.  vision  may  be  caused  to  appear,  can  of  course  understand 
bat  this  vif  ion  would  either  be  clothed  in  the  garb  which 
i»d  been  worn  during  lite,  or  in  grav«-clothea,  or  to  such 
ithcr  dress  as  suiict)  tbe  circumstancrs  under  which  the 
uion  appeared.  But  this  view  is  not  ordinarily  adopted 
ly  those  who  regard  apparitions  as  Kupematurnl  phenom- 
OB.  They  commonly  regard  tbe  phantom  as  something 
vally  existent  in  the  place  where  it  is  apparently  seen, 
the  dead  person  is  there  in  some  tbrni;  some  essential 
ndty  representing  him  has  the  power  to  transport  itself 
roiu  the  place  of  the  departed  into  the  presence  of  tile  liv- 
og.  This  ordinary  idea  of  glioslly  visious  is  aptly  rendered 
D  Hamlet's  address  to  the  ghost.  He  docs  not  speak  of 
I  as  a  vision,  but  lo  it  as  something  real,  although  not  un- 
lerstood:  — 

Be  thira  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd, 
Brint;  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell, 
Be  thy  inienia  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thou  comesE  in  siicb  a  questionable  '  shape, 
Th:ii  I  will  apeak  lo  thee^  I'll  call  (bee  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane  :  Oh,  answer  mc! 
Let  IDC  not  burst  in  ignurance ;  hut  icll 
Why  thy  cananized  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
■  Ktulira\i  Dndmtood  (aiHnllT  to  rifnKy  "  doubtmi."    mm  ii  nuut 


Have  burst  their  cerements ;  why  tbe  Mpulehr*, 
Wherein  we  saw  ibeaqniedy  inum'd, 
Hatb  oped  bis  ponderous  and  marble  jawt. 
To  cast  thee  up  again. 

Nor  does  the  poet  shrink  from  investine  the  ghost  with 
the  garb  of  lite.  This  had  been  already  shown  in  the  first 
scene.  "  Such,"  says  Horatio,  "  waa  the  very  armor  he 
had  on,  when  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated."  And 
now  Hamlet  asks  — 

What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel, 
lUvisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  tbe  moon. 
Making  night  hideous  ;  and  we  fools  of  nature 
So  hurcidly  to  sbuke  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  tbe  reaches  of  our  soulsl 
Say,  why  ia  ihia  ?     Whcreforo  7     What  ahould  wo  do '. 
Again,  it  is  curious  how  thoroughly  the  conventional  iiiea 
of  a  ghost  or  goblin  is  associated  with  the  thought  of  a 
shrouded  face.     It  may  he  that  this  is  partly  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  while  the  imagination  may  quite  com- 
monly present  to  us  the  idea  of  a  vision  in  all  paints  com- 
plete except  in   the  face,  it  can  be  but  rarely  that  real 
objects  are  mistaken  for  Uie  actual  features  of  a  deceased 
friend.     Be   this  as  it  may,  the  ghost  has   been   pictured 
with  concealed  face  from   lime  immemorial.     So   Iflaxmao 
draws  the  ghosts  encountered   by  Ulysses  in   Hades,  and 
no  really  fearful  ghoat  has  shown   iis  face  since  the  days 
when  fear  came   upon  Eliphaz,  the  Temanite,  "  and   trem- 
bling which  made  all  hta  bones  to  Bhake ;  when  a  spirit 
passed  before  his  face  and  the  hair  of  his  flesh  atood  up  ; 
and  the  spirit  stood  still,  but  he  coald  not  d'acern  the  furm 

It  is  curious  that  children,  when  they  trv  to  finghten  each 
other  by  "  making  ghosts,"  cover  their  neads.  There  is 
another  singular  trick  they  have  —  they  make  horns  to 
ilieir  heads  with  their  forefingers.  Why  should  horns  be 
regarded  as  peculiarly  horrible  ?  The  idea  can  scareelj 
be  referred  to  the  times  of  our  savage  ancestors,  for  tbe 
creatures  they  had  chiefly  to  fear  were  cerwinly  not  the 
horned  animals.  Yet  the  conventional  devil  is  horned, 
and,  moreover,  "  divideth  the  hoof,"  and  is  therefore  a 
ruminating  animal.'  Did  our  savage  ancestors  keep  their 
children  in  order  by  frightening  them  with  stories  about 
their  horned  cattle  ?  It  is  certain  at  least  that  among  the 
most  jKirtentous  forms  known  to  those  children  must  nave 
been  the  oxen  and  goats  which  formed  a  principal  feature 
of  their  surroundiok^s. 

It  must  be  aduiilled  that  there  is  something  particularly 
hideous  in  a  Ion;!  homed  face.  I  remember  an  instance 
where  the  sudden  appearance  of  such  a  face,  or.  what  I 
took  to  be  such, caused  mc  a  degree  of  discomfort  certainly 
not  justified  by  the  occasion.  Singularly  enough,  the  event 
tielougs  to  the  period  of  \iiy  life  to  which  I  have  already 
referred ;  and  I  may  as  well  note  that  at  no  time  either 
before  or  since  have  I,  even  for  a  moment  (and  a^insl  the 
will  of  the  mind),  misuken  commonplace  objects  lor  either 
"  ppirit  of  health  "  or  "goblin  damn'd." 

During  the  last  weeks  of  the  long  vacaUon  already  men- 
tioned, I  went  alone  to  Blackpool  in  Lancashire.  'There  I 
took  lodgings  in  a  house  facing  the  sea.  My  sitting-room 
was  on  the  ground-floor.  On  a  warm  autumn  night  I  wat 
reading  with  tbe  window  open ;  hut  the  blind  was  down 
and  waa  waving  gently  to  and  fro  in  the  wind.  It  hap- 
pened that  I  was  reading  a  book  on  demonology  ;  more- 
over, I  had  been  startled  earlier  in  the  evening  by  pro- 
longed shrieks  irom  an  upper  room  in  the  house,  where  ray 
landlady's  sister,  who  was  very  ill,  had  had  an  hysterical 
fiL  I  had  just  read  to  the  en^  of  a  long  and  particularly 
horrible  narrative  when  I  was  disturbed  by  the  beating  lif 
tbe  curtain  —  the  wind  having  risen  somewhat  —  and  I 
got  up  to  close  the  window.  As  I  turned  round  for  the 
purpose,  the  curtain  rose  gently  and  discloHcd  a  startling 
object.     A  (earful  face  was  there,  black,  long,  and  hideous, 
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And  Burmounted  by  two  nonatrous  horail  Jta  eyes.  \aTff!  ' 
And  bright,  gleamed  hoiriblj,  and  a  mouih  gArnitihcd  with  i 
immenie  leuth  grinned  at  mc.  Then  tbe  curtain  »towly  ' 
descended.  But  I  knenr  tlic  horrible  tbinir  wn^^  tlivrc.  I 
waited,  hj  no  means  comfortably,  white  ihe  curtain  flut- 
tered about,  abowin;>  P^'*  °^  ^^  black  monaler.  At  last 
it  rose  again  so  an  to  disclose  tbe  whole  faue.  But  tbe  face 
had  loBt  ita  horror  for  me.  For  Ike  koru»  were  gone. 
Instead  of  the  two  "nearly  uprii^ht  horn«  which  belbre  had 
shown  black  and  t'ri|;hlful  at^ainat  the  light  baukgmtind  of 
sea  and  sky,  there  wvre  two  sloped  ears  as  unmisLakably 
asinine  as  1  fell  myself  at  the  momunt.  When  I  went  to 
the  window  (which  before  I  felt  unnble  to  aiipronuh)  I  saw 
that  several  stray  donkeys  were  wanderio);  through  the 
front  gardens  of  the  row  of  houses  lu  which  uiy  lodgings 
lielonged.  It  if  possible  tliat  the  inquisitive  gentleman 
V  lio  had  looked  in  :it  my  window  whs  attracted  l>y  the 
Ihipping  curtain,  whiL-h  he  may  have  uken  for  something 
edible.  "  If  so,"  I  remarked  to  myself,  "  two  of  your  kino 
have  been  deceived  to-ni^'ht." 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  page  alter  paL't.-  with  the  details 
of  the  various  ideas  entertained  about  ghosts,  goblins,  and 
demons.  Such  ideas  extend  not  only  to  the  a]i|iearance  of 
such  beings,  their  apparel,  appurtenHniiv',  and  so  on,  but 
to  the  noises  which  they  make  either  of  themselves  or  by 
means  of  Torioua  supernatur:il  objects  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  carry  about  witb  them.     Thus,  — 

The  sheetc.l  dead 


And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  as  ghosts  commonly  show  no 
face,  BO  few  have  been  known  to  speak  with  full  voice. 
This  may  be  because  the  noises  heard  at  the  hours  when 
ghosts  are  seen,  are  not  such  as  can  be  by  any  posiiibility 
mistaken  for  the  human  voice  in  its  ordinary  tones,  while, 
nevertheless,  an  excited  imagination  can  franie  spoken 
words  out  of  tbe  strange  sounds  which  can  be  heard  in 
almost  every  house  in  tbe  stillness  of  niglit.  This  also 
serves  to  account  for  the  notion  that  ghosts  can  dank 
chains,  or  make  other  dismal  noises.  Sounds  heard  at 
night  are  highly  deceptive  ;  a  small  noise  close  by  is  taken 
for  a  loud  nuise  at  a  distance  (not  nece^isarily  a  very  prent 
distance)  ;  and  a  iioisu  made  by  objcctn  of  one  kind  will  be 
mistaken  for  noises  made  by  ohjects  of  a  different  kind 
altogether.  A  friend  of  mine  told  uie  he  had  been  dis- 
turbed two  nights  running  by  a  sound  as  of  an  army  tramp- 
ing down  a  road  which  passed  some  200  yards  from  bis 
house;  he  Ibund  tbe  third  night  ('Iliad  suggested  an  ex- 
perimental test  as  to  tbe  place  whence  tlie  sound  came) 
that  the  noise  was  producea  by  a  clock  in  Ihu  next  house, 
tbe  clock  having  been  newly  placed  against  the  party  wall. 
We  all  know  Cajlyle's  story  of  the  ghostly  voice  heard  each 
evening  by  a  low-spirited  man  —  a  voice  as  of  one,  in  like 
doleful  dumps,  proclaiming,  '•  Once  I  was  hap-hai>-happy. 
but  now  I  am  meeserablo  "  —  and  how  the  ghost  resolved 
itself  into  a  rusty  kitchen-jack.  There  is  a  case  of  a  lady 
who  begun  to  think  herself  the  victim  of  some  delusion,  and 
perhaps  threatened  by  approaching  illness,  because  each 
night,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  she  had  gone  to  bed, 
she  beard  a  hideous  din  in  the  neighborhood  of  her  house, 
or  else  (she  was  uncertain  which)  in  sohie  distant  room. 
The  noise  was  in  .reality  the  slightest  pos!<ible  crunk 
(within  a  few  feet  of  her  pillow,  however),  and  produced 
by  the  door  of  a  wardrobe  which  she  closed  every  niEht 
just  before  getting  into  bed.  The  door,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  aller  being  closed,  recovered  its  position  of  rest, 
slightly  beyond  which  it  had  lieen  pushed  in  closing.  In 
another  case  the  crawling  of  a  snail  across  a  window  pro- 
duced sounds  which  were  mistaken  for  tbe  strains  of  k>ud 
but  distant  music. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  our  modem 
spirits,  who  tleal  in  noise-making  as  well  as  in  fumilurc- 
tilting  (of  yet  more  niarvelious  leats  we  say  nothing).  :iie 
not  unacquainted  with  the  means  by  which  the  ear  maj  be 
deceired  as  in  the  cases  just  considered.  Some  sounds 
said  to  be  heard  during  dark  leances  suggest  tbe  suspicion. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  ,tbe  opinion  to  which  I  ineUw— n 
the  best  and  perhaps  only  natural  interpretation  i/cira 
supposed  to  be  supernatural  —  is  that  resl  i(^t<  ai 
sounds  ure  modified  by  the  imagination,  tither  exatei « 
diseased,  into  seemingly  supernatural  occorrcirti.  b 
does  not  seem  to  me  likely  that  in  any  large  pnqraniaatf 
recorded  (and  presumably  veracious)  ghoft  ttoiiB.  tin 
has  been  an  actual  phantom  of  the  brain.  Soefa  phuliai 
are  sometimes  seen,  no  doubt,  and  unreal  voices  ire  am- 
times  heard  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  brain  which  Wi  B 
such  eRccts  must  be  regarded  as  altogether  eicepioal 
Certainly  it  is  not  common.  On  the  contran',  the  phrrf 
fancy  by  which  images  are  Ibrmed  from  objeclf  in 
connected  with  the  picture  raised  in  the  mind  \f  s< 
phenomenon.     Allhougli  some  mindu    possess  the  beia 

more  fully  than  others,  few  actually  want  il.    J  -" 

there  is  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  who  cannot  sk 
in  the  ftre."  for  instance,  Ihounh  to  some  the  pitii 
produced  are  much  more  vivid  than  to  others.  Ihckm 
tella  us  that  ^  in  travellinK  through  a  cleared  re-ius 
America  at  night,  the  trees  by  iberoadside  seeined  ta  i 
sume  the  most  startling  resemblanc-e  to  different  objeti)- 
now  an  old  man  fitting  in  a  chair,  now  a  funeral  dtcIbi 
CO  on.  Doubtless,  not  every  traveller  along  the  mA  raW 
the  same  circumstances  would  have  found  so  miir  fudM 
tree-pictures  formed  for  him.  or  perhaps  any  formed  «di» 
tinctly,  as  did  Dickens,  with  his  lively  imaginotin  at 
wealth  of  mind-images.  Yet  probably  very  ft"  jww 
travel  along  a  Iree-covered  region  in  the  .deeper  dd  if 
evening  witlioul  flincying  that  the  trees  shape  thea^rlm 
into  strance  forms  of  living  or  inanimate  objects. 

But  the  important  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  »hn  lit 
mind  is  deeply  occupied  with  particular  thoo^lf.  lb 
imagination  is  more  likely  to  conjure  up  pictures  agaeOti 
with  those  thoughts  than  such  random  picture*  u  >* 
formed  when  the  mind  is  not  so  preoccupied.  If  wesdii 
this  —  and  1  conceive  that  there  can  be  very  little  dn^ 
on  tbe  point  —  we  can  dispose  very  readily  of  the  si*- 
ment  from  coincidence,  advanced  by  those  who  beliera  i* 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  sometimes  come  visibly  imo  ^ 
presence  of  the'  living.  1  present  this  argument  a-  nrvd 
in  an  analogous  ease  (that  of  visions  at  tbe  maawDi  ^ 
death)  by  a  late  eminent  mathematician,  whose  briicfl 
the  possioility  at  least  of  many  things  which  are  codimc^ 
regarded  as  superstitions  was  ao  welt  known  Uul  ■ 
apology  need  here  l>e  made  for  touching  on  the  f^fA 
After  speaking  on  the  general  subject  of  coinddenm.  1^ 
MoiTan  thus,  in  language  less  simple  than  fee  conBO? 
employs,  presents  the  argument  for  spectral  appriiis 
(at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  the  persgn  so  ap^riKl' 
t  ghoat-paradiix  and  its  theory  of  comcii'B' 
rise  to  Ihe  surface  in  the  mind  of  every  one^  Bur  n 
of  the  word  coincidence  is  here  at  variance  with  ii> 
mon  meaning.  When  A  is  constantly  hsppeniapn' 
B,  tbe  occurrence  of  A  and  B  at  the  some  roomfM  * 
nere  coincidence  which  may  be  casualty."  (Thai  ''k 
is  a  coincidence  of  the  common  kind.)  -Bn.it 
brfore  us  is  that  A  is  constantly  happening"  {im*. 
A,  De  Morgan  means  a  death,  as  he.  explains  fnrTfaer  <■• 
but  ttie  explanation  should  come  in  at  Ihis  poml),  -'Ui 


very  rarely  without  it.  That  is  to  say,  such  is.  the  jir 
nomcnon  asserted  ;  and  all  who  rationally  refer  ii  * 
casualty  aflirm  that  B  is  happening  very  often  as  "t  ■ 
A,  but  that  it  is  not  thought  worthy  of  being  recotdni  H- 
cept  when  A  is  simultaneous."  I  must  venture  to  "PI* 
my  dissent  from  this  statement ;  it  seems  lo  me  ioctMiM 
that  any  person  would,  «/■  T>c  Morgan  asserts,  nui*"'^ 
affirm  that  spectral  appcMMiices  are  "very  often"** 
"  In  talking  of  this  snbjecL."  he  proceeds,  "  it  is  oiti*"'? 
to  put  out  of  the  question  nil  who  play  fast  and  loon  *■ 
their  secret  convictions ;  these  had  better  give  us  a  i«* 
when  they  feel  internal  pressure  for  explsnation,  that  dx" 
is  no  weathercock  at  KIIto  ;  this  would  do  for  all  ri^ 
But  persons  of  real  inquiiy  will  see  that,  firat,  exprii<*^ 
does  not  hear  out  the  asserted  frequency  of  th«  q*'"* 
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liad  lic&rd  in  his  dreams.  It  w^  said  to  be  by  Henry  JII., 
ttud  the  date  toscribed  on  the  epmet  was  a  few  years 
earlier.  M.  Bach,  compleCelv- puzzled,  ehowed  the  music 
to  his  frieDds,  and  among  them  were  Eome  spiritualists, 
from  wboni  he  heard,  for  the  first  time,  their  interpretation 
of  the  phenomena.  Now  comes  the  most  wonderful  part 
of  the  history.  M.  Bach  became  himBelf  a  writing  medium  \ 
ami  through  his  band  was  vrritten  involuntarily  a  state- 
ment that  inside  the  spinet,  in  a  secret  niche  near  the  key- 
boar<l,  was  a  paKhmeot,  nailed  in  tbe  case,  containing  tlie 
lines  written  by  King  Henry  when  he  gare  the  instrument 
to  his  musician.  Tlie  four-line  stanza,  which  it  was  said 
would  be  Ibund  on  tbe  pircbment,  was  ahiO  given,  and  was 
followed  by  the  signature  —  Baldazzarini.  Father  and 
son  then  set  to  work  to  search  for  this  hidden  acroll,  and 
rStar  some  two  hours'  close  examination  found,  in  a  narrow 
slit,  a  piece  of  old  pnrchment  about  eleven  inches  by  three, 
containing,  in  very  old  writing,'  nearly  the  same  words 
whith  M.  Rach  had  written,  and  sinned  — Henry.  This 
parchmtnt  was  taken  to  the  Bibliothfeque  Impdriale,  and 
Hubmitled  to  experienced  antiquarians,  and  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  undoubtedly  genuine  autogr^pn  of 
Henry  III 

"  Thie  is  tbe  slorv,"  says  Professor  Wallace,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  dwell  on  the  care  with  which  Mr.  ()wen,  wlio 
naiTates  it  (in  "  The  Debatable  Land  between  this  World 
and  the  Neit "),  had  examined  all  the  details.  "  Not  con- 
tent with  ascertaining  these  facts  at  first  hand,  and  obtain- 
ing photographs  of  the  spinet  and  parchment "  (I)  "  of  both 
of  which  he  gives  good  representations,  Jilr.  Owen  sets  him- 
self to  hunt  up  historical  conSrmation  of  the  story,  and 
after  much  research  and  many  failures,  he  finds  that  Bal- 
taaarini  was  an  ItaUan  musician,  who  came  to  France  in 
l.'i77,  and  was  in  great  favor  with  Henry  III.;  that  the 
King  was  paasjonatcly  attached  lo  Marie  de  Cleved,  who 
became  wife  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  and  that  several  of 
the  allueions  to  her  in  the  verses  corresponded  to  what  was 
known  of  her  history.  Other  minuter  details  were  found 
to  be  hislorically  accurate."  (In  other  words,  "  The  bricks 
are  alive  this  day  to  testify  it ;  therefore  deny  it  not-") 
■'  Mr.  Owen  also  carefully  discusses  the  nature  of  llie 
evidence,  the  character  of  tbe  persons  concerned,  and  the 
possibilitf-  of  deception.  M.  Bach  is  an  old  man  of  high 
character ;  and  to  suppose  that  he  suddenly  and  without 
conceivable  motives  planned  and  carried  out  a  most  elabo- 
rate and  complicated  imposture,  is  to  suppose  what  is 
wholly  incredible."  (That  is,  we  must  not  suppose  so 
because  we  cannot  suppose  so.)  "Mr.  Owen  shows  fur- 
dierthat  the  circnniBtiincGs  are  such  that  M.  Bach  could 
not  have  been  an  impostor  even  had  he  been  so  inclined, 
and  concludes  by  remarking,  '  I  do  not  ihink  dispassionate 
readers  will  accept  such  violent  improbabilities.  But  if 
not,  what  interesting  suggestions  touching  spirit-intercourse 
and  spirit-identity  connect  themselves  with  this  simple 
narrative  of  M.  Bach's  spinel  I  '" 

Here  is  a  story  which  to  most  readers,  I  venture  to  aay, 
appears  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  suggesting  not  "  interest- 
ing," but  utterly  ludicrous  "ideas  of  Bpint-intercourse;" 
yet  we  are  to  believe  it,  or  else  indicate  exactly  how  our 
doubts  are  divided  bi^tween  Mr.  Owen  himself  (vrho  may 
have  been  somewhat  misled  by  his  evidence),  the  Bachs, 
father  and  eon,  tbe  spiritualist  friends  who  instructed  M. 
Bach  how  to  become  ■'  a  writing  medium,"  and  eo  on. 

Again,  we  are  to  believe  all  such  stories  unless  we  are 
prepared  with  an  explanation  of  every  circumstance.  It 
seems  to  mo  that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  for  a  person 
who  had  witnessed  some  ingenious  conjuring  tricks  to 
insist  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  supernatural,  unless 
his  hearers  were  prepared  to  explain  the  exact  way  in 
which  they  had  been  managed.  Indeed,  the  stress  laid  by 
the  superstitious  on  narratives  such  as  those  related  by  Mr. 
Owen,  is  altogether  unwarrantable  in  the  presence  of  all 
that  is  known  about  the  niiture  and  tbe  laws  of  evidence. 
In  works  like  Mr.  Owen's  the  author  is  witness,  judge,  and 
advocate  (especially  advocate)  in  one.  Those  who  do  not 
^ree  with  him  have  not  only  no  power  of  cross-examining, 
but  they  commonly  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 


without  the  alleged  coincidence  of  death ;  and  secondly, 
that  if  the  crowd  of  purely  casual  spectres  were  so  great 
tiiat  it  is  no  wonder  that  now  and  then  the  person  should 
liave  died  at  or  near  the  moment,  we  ought  to  expect  a 
nucb  larger  proportion  of  cases  in  which  tbe  spectre  should 
Mme  at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  one  or  another  of  all 
h&  cluster  who  are  closely  connected  with  thft  original  of 
he  spectre."  (This  is  not  very  distinct  ;  any  wrong 
pectre,  with  or  without  close  connection  with  any  particu- 
ar  moribund,  would  seem  to  serve  De  Morgan's  purpose  in 
Jiis  argument  equally  well.  He  seems  to  insist,  however, 
»n  the  fact  — undoubtedly  such  —  that  if  spectres  were 
rainoionly  appearing,  without  reference  to  the  deaths  of 
ndividuals,  cases  should  happen  pretty  frequently  where  a 
tpectre  appears  which  is  not  that  of  a  person  then  dying, 
wt  of  some  near  relative.  I  feel  by  no  means  sure,  how- 
ivcr,  that  I  have  rightly  caught  De  Morgan's  meaning.) 
'  But  this,"  be  proceeds,  "  is,  we  know,  almost  without  ex- 
imple.  It  remains  then,  lor  all  who  speculate  at  all,  to 
Dak  upon  the  asserted  phenomenon,  think  what  they  may 
if  it,  the  thing  which  is  to  be  explained,  as  a  connection  in 
ime  of  the  death,  and  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the 
lead.  Anv  person  the  least  used  to  the  theory  of  proba- 
nlities  will  see  that  purely  casual  coincidence,  the  wrong 
peotrt  being  comparatively  so  rare  that  it  may  be  said 
lever  to  occur,  is  not  within  the  rational  field  of  possi- 
lUitv." 

Ihave  qtioted  this  argument  because  it  applies  equally 
fell  to  the  case  of  spectral  appearances  ailer  death.  The 
igbt  spectre  is  always  seen,  so  far  as  is  known,  and  it  ap- 
lears  always  on  a  anitnble  occasion  (at  least,  an  occasion 
IS  nearly  suitable  as  the  case  permits). 

h  mu«t  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  explanation  does 
lot  cover  the  facts  of  all  ghost-stories.  There  are  some 
larratlves  which,  if  accepted  in  all  their  details,  appear 
0  admit  of  no  explanation  other  than  that  which  refers  the 
ivents  described  to  supernatural  causes.  But  it  must  not 
>«  forgotten  that  these  narratives  have  come  in  every 
nsl ante  from  believers  in  ghosts  and  spirits;  and  without 
ptstioning  tlie  veracity  of  particular  narrators,  we  may 
'el  not  unfairly  point  out  that  it  is  not  absolutely  im- 
I0!sible  that  at  nome  stage  or  other,  either  in  the  events 
eluted  or  in  the  handing  down  of  the  story,  some  degree 
i  Jeceptiuri  may  .have  come  in.  IVicks  haoe  been  played 
n  these  matters,  beyond  all  possibility  of  qnesiion.  Un- 
rulhs  /irii'c  been  told  also.  The  person  who  doubts  a 
larrative  of  the  marvellous  is  not  bound  to  say  where  he 
nitpects  that  some  mistake  has  been  made,  some  deception 
iractised,  some  statement  made  which  is  not  strictly 
'erapious.  He  may  not  wish  to  say,  or  he  may  even  he 
'try  far  from  believing,  that  the  narrator  is  a  trifle  foolish 
Ir  not  quite  honest.  He  may  put  faith  in  the  persons  cited 
IS  siitliorities  for  the  narrative ;  and  he  may  even  carry  his 
alth,  as  well  in  the  sense  as  in  the  honesty  of  the  persons 
oocerned,  a  step  or  two  farther.  Yet  he  may  still  find 
Dom  for  doubt.  Or  again,  he  may  have  very  little  faith, 
lad  very  ample  room  tor  doubt,  and  yet  may  have  valid 
easoDS  for  not  wishing  to  state  as  much.  Persons  who 
ell  marvellous  stories  onght  not  to  press  too  earnestly  for 
heir  auditor's  opinion.     It  is  neither  (air  nor  wise. 

As  an  instance  of  a  story  which  has  been  unwisely  in- 
isted  upon  by  believers  in  the  supernatural,  I  take  the 
Mrvellous  narrative  of  M.  Bach  and  the  old  spinet.  As 
[iven  in  outline  by  Professor  Wallace,  it  runs  thus :  "  M. 
^oa  Bach  purcltased  at  an  old  curiosity  shop  in  Paris  a 
ery  ancient  but  beautiful  spinH  as  a  pres'-nt  to  his  father 
a  great-grandson  of  Bach,  the  great  composer),  a  musical 
.maleur.  The  next  night  the  elder  Hach  dreamt  that  he 
aw  a  handsome  young  man,  dressed  in  old  court  costume, 
'ho  told  him  that  the  spinet  had  been  given  to  him  by  his 
"aster,  King  Hehrj-.  He  then  said  be  would  play  on  it  an 
iir,  with  words  composed  by  the  King,  in  memoiT  of  a  lady 
>e  bad  greatly  loved ;  he  did  so,  and  M.  Bach  woke  in 
BU^,  touched  by  the  pathos  of  the  song.  He  went  to 
leep  ^n,  and  on  waking  in  the  morning  was  amazed  to 
ind  on  bis  bed  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  were  written,  in 
«ry  old  characters,  both  words  and  music  of  the  song  he 
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obtain  specific  evidence  on  their  side  of  the  quextiun.  Il 
raquires  indeed  some  coniidertible  degree  of  faith  in  the 
BupeTQSturtil  to  undertake  tlie  deliberate  esaminHtion  of  the 
OTidenue  adduced  for  ghost-stories,  —  \ty  which  I  mean,  not 
the  study  of  the  etory  as  related,  buMlie  actual  queKCioning 
of  the  persons  coucerned,  as  well  as  an  examination  of  the 
scene  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  event.  Thua  I  can- 
not see  any  force  io  the  Ibllowing  remarks  by  Protessor 
Wallace  :  "  How  is  such  evidence  as  this,"  he  says, 
speaking  of  one  of  Owen's  stories,  "  reliited  or  exjilained 
away  V  Scores,  and  even  hundreds  of  equally  attested  facts . 
are  on  record,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  explain  them. 
They  are  simply  ignored,  and  in  many  cases  admitted  to  be 
inexplicable.  Yet  this  is  not  quile  satlBfactory,  as  any 
reader  of  Mr.  Owen's  book  will  be  inclined  to  admit. 
Punch  once  made  a  Yankee  debtor  say, — 

Tbis  debt  I  have  repadiatad  Ioqk  ago  ; 
'Tis  therefore  settled.     Yet  this  Britisher 
Keeps  fbi  repayment  worriting  me  still ! 

So  our  philosophers  declare  that  they  have  lon^  ago 
decided  these  zbost-staries  to  be  all  delusions ;  there/ore 
they  need  only  be  ignored;  and  they  feel  mueh  '  worrited.' 
that  fresh  evidenus  should  be  adduced,  and  fretih  converts 
made,  some  of  whom  arc  so  unreasonable  as  to  ask  tor  a 
new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  the  former  verdict  was  eon- 
trary  to  the  evidcnee.  * 

All  this  affords  excellent  ri'sson  why  the  "  converts  " 
should  not  he  ridiculed  for  their  belief;  but  something 
more  to  (he  purpose  must  be  urged  before  "  the  philoso- 
phers "  can  be  ex[H!cted  to  devote  very  much  of  their  time 
to  the  inquiry  suggested.  It  ought  to  be  shown  that  the 
well-being  of  the  human  race  is  to  some  important  degree 
concerned  in  the  matter,  wbereas  the  trivial  nature  of  all 
ghostly  conduct  hitherto  recorded  is  admitted  even  by 
"converts."  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  principles  of 
scientific  research  can  be  applied  to  this  inquiry ;  wneruaa 
before  spirits  were  in  vns^ue  the  contrary  was  absolutely 
the  case,  while  it  is  scarcely  <;oing  tou  far  to  sat'  that  even 
the  behavior  of  spirits  is  to  bit  tested  only  by  "converts," 
and  in  the  dark.  It  ought,  lastly,  to  be  nhown  thai  the 
"  scores  and  even  hundreds '.'  of  well-attested  facCri,  ad- 
mittedly singular,  and  even,  let  us  say,  admittedly  inex- 
plicable, are  not  more  in  number  than  the  singular  and 
seemingly  inexplicable  facts  ilkely  to  occur  (by  mere 
casualty)  among  the  millions  of  millions  of  events  which 
are  continually  otcurring ;  but  this  la  very  far  from  having 
been  as  yet  demonstrated ;  on  the  contrary,  when  we  con- 
uder  the  scores  and  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  facts 
which,  though  they  have  been  explained,  yet  seemed  for 
awhile  (and  might  have  remained  foreverj  inexplicable, 
the  wonder  rather  is  that  not  a  few  books  like  Mi-.  On-en's, 
but  whole  libraries  of  books,  have  not  been  tilled  witb  the 
'  records  of  even  more  singular  and  inexplicable  events. 


WAGNEB  IN  LONDON. 

AsToxiSHING  mmorH  have  reached  England  from  time 
to  time  during  the  last  year  or  two,  as  to  the  doings  of  Herr 
Wagner  at  and  in  connection  with  Bayreuth.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  Herr  Wagner  as  a  compOfer,  there  e;in 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  and  influence  exercised  by 
him  in  the  character  of  writer,  courtier,  and  organizer  of 
hb  own  suci  esses.  In  criticinln'j  the  works  of  other  com- 
posers  he  has  always  had  something  striking  and  ori;;inaI 
to  say.  A  democrat  in  early  days,  he  has  nevertheless 
contrived  to  make  himself  the  friend  of  princes  ;  and  if  any 
further  proof  of  his  talent  were  required,  it  could  be  found 
'  in  the  ni^h  political  skill  with  which  he  has  persuaded 
Germans  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  from  the  Emperor 
and  several  kings  downwards,  to  aid  him  in  erecting:  snd 
fitting  up  a  theatre  for  the  performance  of  his  own  ivurks. 
Herr  Wagner  is,  alter  all,  the  true  unifier  of  Germany. 
There  is  still  some  i^oldness  between  the  Emperor  William 
and  (he  King  of  Bavaria ;  but  both  these  monarchs,  major 


and  minor,  agree  in  looking  favorably  upon  Herr  Wa^et, 
and  both  have  taken  shares  in  the  Bayreuth  enterprub 
North  Germans  and  South  Germans,  friends  of  uni^  and 
"  particularists,"  Protestants  and  Catholics,  are  all  of  dm 
way  of  thinking  in  presence  of  Herr  Wa^er  —  that  wij 
beinj[  the  precise  way,  and  none  other,  held  by  Herr  Wsg- 
ner  himself.  What  is  still  more  extraordiaarj  u  the  fat 
that  many  of  Herr  Wagner's  most  enthusiastic  admiim 
have  not  only  read  his  eloquent  books  and  listened  to  Ini 
impressive  conversation,  but  have  heard  his  music.  Sons 
even  are  musicians  themselves ;  and  when  a  magician  be- 
comes a  Wagnerite  he  naturallv  proves  a  (aaatic  in  the 
cause.  There  are  not  many  of  them,  however.  Edneated 
in  what,  aceording  to  Winner,  are  false  traditions,  min- 
cians  as  a  rule,  whether  composers  or  executants,  and  sic^tn 
especially  among  the  latter,  dislike  his  niu.-dc ;  and  the 
chief  prop^andists  of  Wagnerism  have  been  found  amMg 
writers  who,  for  the  most  part,  and  for  excellent  reiMHU, 
are  very  little  prejudiced  Iti  regard  to  musical  auhjecte 
Baudelaire,  whose  praise,  when  he  did  iniiulga  in  land*- 
tion,  was  never  lukewarm,  considered  Wagner  the  greiiea 
of  all  composers ;  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  appreciatins  Ban- 
delaire's  genius,  is  s^d  to  extend  his  admiration  to  Baade- 
Uire's  favorite  composer.  The  French  novelist  Chanp- 
fleury  is,  or  was,  another  Waenerite ;  and  Th^phile  Gaoiis^ 
who  wrote  very  brilliantly  about  mu^ic,  but  without  liking 
it,  held  Wagner  in  considerable  esteem,  as  to  this  moaieBt 
do  several  of  Gautier's  literary  followers.  Berlioi,  who, 
like  Wagner,  wrote  and  talked  effectively  on  musical  tah- 
jccts,  and.  like  Wagner,  professed  utter  contempt  Cm  sndi 
musical  pigmies  as  Itossini,  found  also  a  certain  number  of 
warm  adnuvrs  among  a  certain  number  of  the  writcas  of 
his  time. 

Great  composers,  however,  have  alwaya  addressed  the 
world  not  through  literature  but  exclusively  thTOoeb 
mu«c.  No  arguments,  no  sort  of  propagandism  should  w 
necessary  to  direct  public  attention  to  artistic  retnlti 
which,  in  the  ease  of 'musical  works,  must  surely  speak  far 
themselves.  But  even  in  his  own  country  we  lielien 
Wagner  to  tie  less  known  as  a  musical  composer  than  as  ■ 
controversialist  on  the  subject  of  music  ;  and  in  Knglaad 
it  is  an  indisputable  fiiot  that  such  celebrity  aa  attaches  M 
hi.1  name  is  due  partly  to  what  he  has  written,  partly  to  whtf 
has  been  written  about  him,  and  very  hltlo  inde«<l  to  wiw 
he  has  composed.  It  is  in  Russia  (once  more  like  BerBoiX 
where  every  new  and  strange  thing  is  sure  (o  find  admir- 
ers, that  Wagner  has  made  the  greatest  impreaao*. 
There,  and  there  only,  he  has  become  the  founder  of  i 
school  which  includes  at  least  two  musicians  of  mart  — 
Seroff,  the  composer  of  "  Judith,"  and  as  prolific  a  niia 
on  musical  subjects  as  the  master  himself;  and  Dar^omiikL 
who,  out-Wagnerinc  Wagner,  dispenses  not  only  with  roo- 
certed  pieces,  but  also  with  choruses,  and,  pushing  rvaliai 
in  music  to  the  last  extremity,  has  discovered  the  art  of 
writing  recitative  in  so  natural  a  style  that  when  the  silken 
deliver  it  you  scarcely  know  tbey  are  singing,  and  alnoat 
fancy  they  are  speaking.  Many  years  may  be  expected  U 
elapse  before  the  German  master  reaches  the  point  to 
which  his  Russian  imitator  leaped  almost  at  one  booad. 
But  Dargomiski,  with  his  "  realism  "  in  music,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  a  composer  may  come  (o  if  he  once  enters  <■ 
the  Wagnerian  path. 

Meanwhile  Wagner  is  being  introduced  or  reintrodtind 
to  us  in  l^judon,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mat* 
twenty  years  ago  he  officiated  one  season  as  condueiwK 
the  l^ilbarmonic  Concerts,  when  several  of  his  onbenn! 
pieces  were  perlbrmeil  under  his  direction.  Whctfao' 
through  the  fault  of  the  public  or  of  the  composer,  ceit^ 
it  is  that  these  works  prortnced  no  favorable  iaif««s9>ic. 
Nor  did  the  success  of  tli';  lir*t  "  W^^er  concert,"  whii 
took  place  last  week  at  tl  e  Hanover  Square  Rooms  — it 
first  concert  devoM'd  specially  and  exclusively  in  this  coos- 
try  to  Wagner's  niu,»ic  — prove  that  music  to  be  emineallj 
acceptable  even  to  an  audience  composeil  largely  of  Go^ 
roans,  with  many  of  whom  the  question  of  Wagner's  moit 
is  viewed,  not  so  much  from  a  musical  as  from  a  uatioD^ 
and  patriotic  point  of  view.     Moch  of  the  music  perfarmei 
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wu  io  accdnlance  with  the  publiu  taite,  and  mucb  was  in 
Wagner's  lateat  style.  But  what  wm  in  accordance  vritb 
the  public  taste  vaa  not  in  Winer's  latest  atyle,  aud  nhat 
was  in  Wagner's  latest  style  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  public  taste.  We  are  merely  statiog  facts  without 
wislnag  to  imply  that  Herr  Wagner  is  to  1^  judged  by  the 
likinos  or  dialikings  of  bis  audience.  It  ia  worUi  notiuiag 
all  the  same  that  the  pieces  most  applauded  were  those 
belonging  to  his  earlier  works,  whiiji  have  been  often 
performed  and  may  olleD  be  performed  again  without  its 
Ming  at  all  aecessAry  to  construct  lor  that  purpose  a 
theatre  at  Bayreutb  or  elsewhere.  For  our  part  we  like 
aud  admire  the  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  (which,  however,  is 
never  mentioned  by  professed  Waguerites,  and  which 
W^er  himself  is  said  to  regard  as  an  error  of  his  youth)  ; 
we  like  and  admire  "  Tannhauser,"  and  we  like  aud  ad- 
mire the  little  of  "  Lohengrin  "  thai  we  happen  to  have 
beard  on  the  stage.  Wt^er  loses  more  than  roost  com- 
posers by  being  heard  piecemeal  in  a  concert-room  ;  tor  the 
creator  of  the  "  art-work  of  tha  future  "  does  not  "  lisp  in 
numbers,"  and  his  whole  system  is  opposed  to  the  elabura. 
tion  and  perfection  of  particular  scenes  which,  however 
highly  finished,  cannot,  he  maintains,  joined  together,  Ibmi 
a  musico -dramatic  work  posseaaing  unity,  but  only  a  musi- 
cal medley  or  mosaic.  In  London  he  must  be  heard  at 
concerts  or  not  at  all.  But  to  judge  of  him  as  a  stage- 
composer  one  should  witness  a  performance  of  "  Tannb'au- 
Mr  "  at  Berlin,  or,  better  still,  of  "  Lohengrin  "  at  Munich, 
w,  best  of  all,  the  longest  works  of  his  last  period,  as  they 
are  Io  be  given  when  a  theatre  (it  for  their  reception  and 
production  has  been  provided  at  Bayreuth.  For  this  last 
opportunity,  howerer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait,  desira- 
ble to  attend  Wagner  concerts  in  aid  of  the  Bayreuth  fund, 
and  commendable  to  join  the  guarantee  committee  which 
is  to  ensure  the  organizers  of  these  concerts  against  the 
possibility  of  loss. 

The  teat  to  which  Herr  Winer's  music  is  subjected  by 
being  presented  ns  concert  music  is  indeed  a  severe  one. 
In  representation  his  operas  owe  much  to  the  poem  (which 
Herr  Wagner,  who  was  a  librettist  before  he  was  a  com- 
poser, writes  himself),  much  to  the  mise-en-scfene,  much  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  eminently  fitted  for  the  stage.  His 
chief  rule  of  operatic  art  ia  that  music  must  be  regarded  as 
•  means,  not  an  end,  in  contradistincUon  to  the  ordinary 
view,  according  to  which  the  libretto  is  merely  a  string  of 
words  for  supporting  and  connecting  the  various  pieces, 
fbllowing  one  ailer  another  as  in  a  concert.  Oddly  enough, 
while  Wagner,  in  theory  at  least,  sets  a  limit  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  music  in  <H>era,  be  seems  to  exaggerate  its  im- 
portance as  a  means  of  expression  in  instrumental  pieces 
coDDected  with  opera.  Thus  an  overture  by  Wagner  is 
supposed  to  say  all  oorts  of  things  which  [never  could  be 
imdergtood  except  by  hearers  already  admitted  into  the 
secret.  It  is  supposed  to  say  some  of  these  things  ex- 
plicitly, and  now  and  then  (as  enthusiasts  maintain) 
^'humorously ;  "  as  if  it  were  not  enough  for  music  to  tell 
its  own  story,  without  attempting  .to  depict  and  even  to 
describe  ("  humorously  "  or  otlierwise)  things  external  to  it 
and  beyond  its  reach.  The  very  vagueness  of  music  is  one 
ol  its  charms;  and  in  seeking  unduly  to  extend  its  sphere 
eo  as  to  make  it  do  the  work  of  painting,  and  even  of  poe- 
^1  composers  do  not  add  to  its  power,  but  seriously 
duninish  it.  In  the  acting  portions,  however,  of  his  "  art 
work,"  Wagner  lets  notes  wait  upon  words,  intensifying 
their  dramatic  effect,  imparting  to  them  their  true  music^ 
color  ;  while  the  orchestra  has  still  a  very  important  part 
to  play,  not  as  a  mere  subservient  accompanist,  like  the 
orchestra  of  the  Italian  composers,  but  as  a  semi-indepen- 
dent dramatic  agent,  performing  functions  almost  iA  ^'gp''~ 
leant  as  those  of  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  tri^edy.  This 
conception  of  opera  reminds  one  of  Gluck,  whose  orches- 
tra, however,  was  infinitely  less  eloquent  than  that  of 
Wagner.  So  far,  indeed,  is  Wagner's  operatic  scheme 
from  being  new,  that  one  oE  the  modt  notable  processes  em- 
ployed in  it  —  that  of  announcing  the  entry  of  each  char- 
acter by  a  particular  orchestral  phrase  —  was  first  made 
use  of  by  Monteverde  in  the  earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest, 


ignerian  opera,  for  choruses,  dances,  and   marches. 
TaltMt  manner,  Wagner  seems  Inclined  to  replace 


operas  on  record.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  in  the  earliest 
operas  the  personages  delivered  all  their  dialogue  in  a  i-ort 
of  recitative,  formal  tunes  being  generally  reserved,  as  in 
the  Wa,        ■  "        ■  ■  ■         - 

In  his  L.__.    

squarely' defined  tune  by  so-called  "continuous  melody" 
even  in  march  music,  of  which  at  the  Wagner  concert  we 
had  a  specimen  in  his  vigorous  "Kaiser  Marsch."  Still,  as 
a  rule,  a  march  in  music  must  be  looked  upon  as  sometbine  - 
to  bo  marched  to ;  and  the  bold,  effective  themes  of  which 
the  "  Kaiser  Marsch  "  is  mainly  made  up  convey  no  idea  of 
the  sort  of  music  which  forms  the  substance  of  Wagner's 
operas.  They  remind  one  rather  of  Meyerbeer,  as  the 
well-known  and  undoubtedly  effective  "  Tannhauser 
March"  (which  again  is  no  specimen  of  Wagnerian  music 
in  general)  niust  remind  every  one  who  bears  it  of  Weber. 
At  the  first  of  the  Wagner  conccrtjj  a  verjr  fine  orchestrm, 
under  Mr.  Dannreuther'v  able  conductorahip,  did  ful!  jus- 
tice to  the  "  Tannhauser  "  overture,  the  overture  to  the 
"  Meistersineer,"  the  above-mentioned  "  Kaiser  Marsch," 
and  various  instrumental  and  semi-instrumental  pieces  from 
•'  Ijohengrin,"  Nor  must  we  forget  the  prayer  from 
"  Rienii,"  which,  like  the  overture  to  "  Tannhiiuser,"  the 
"  Lohengrin  "  selection,  and  the  "  Kaiser  Marsch,"  excited 
much  aumiration.  "  Encores  "  are  scarcely  a  criterion  r 
but,  however  that  may  be,  the  pieces  most  applauded  and 
re-demanded  were  those  of  Wagner's  early  manner;  and 
the  public  can  form  but  httle  idea,  from  the  Wagnerian 
entertainment  provided  for  them  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  of  Che  sort  of  treat  that  will  await  at  Bayreuth  those 
who,  by  becoming  gaarantors  to  the  extent  of  five  pounds, 
will  "  secure  the  privilege  of  choosing  four  reserved  seats  at 
half  price."  They  wilthear  a  fine  singer,  however,  in  Ilerr 
Fran*  Diener,  who  at  the  Wagner  Society's  first  conocrt 
sang,  with  much  earnestness  and  with  ail  the  dramatic 
power  which  Wagner's  vocal  music  absolutely  requires, 
Lohengrin's  expressive  song  to  Klsa  and  Sigismund's 
intricate  "  love  song  "  in  the  "  Walkiire  "  —  die  second  of 
the  operas  included  in  the  Niebelungen  series  destined  tor 
the  Bayreuth  Festival. 


IN   SEARCH  OF  "BEGGAR  SMITH." 

I  WAS  lately  told  that  the  poor  people  of  a  large  district 
of  Surrey,  between  places  so  remote  from  each  other  as 
Richmond  and  Guilford,  inclusive  of  Wandsworth,  Mort- 
lake.  Putney,  Barnes,  Croydon,  Epsom,  Reigate,  Mickle-, 
ham,  Dorking,  and  a  score  of  other  towns  and  villages,  were 
in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable  benefactions  bequeallied 
to  them  by  a  gentleman —  no,  not  a  gentleman,  my  inform- 
ant said  —  but  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  James  the  First  and  Charles  the  FirsL  Iwa; 
told  that  this  particular  Mr.  Smith  was  a  beggar;  that  he 
was  known  all  over  the  country  as  "  Beggar  Smith  ;  "  and 
that,  instead  of  leaving  any  money  to  Leatherhead,  he 
had  bequeathed  a  whip  to  that  parish,  because  he  had  bi^n 
whipped  out  of  it ;  and  that,  to  the  neighboring  parish  of 
Ashtead,  he  had  left  a  bridle  for  the  mouths  of  the  scolds 
and  viragos,  who,  instead  of  bestowing  alms  upon  him,  bad 
refused  to  "  moderate  the  rancor  of  their  tongues,"  when- 
ever he  made  his  appearance  in  their  pleasant  village. 
"  Bc^ar  Smith  "  was  represented  as  having  left  money 
enough  to  render  a  poor-rate  unnecessary  in  tbe  districts 
over  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  scatter  his  bounty.  I 
asked  if  Smith  was  a  licensed  beggar?  My  informant 
could  not  say.  But,  if  Smith  were  a  licensed  beggar,  tbe 
town  of  Leatherhead  would  have  had  no  ri°ht  to  whip  him, 
so  that  my  supposi^on  and  the  legend  did  not  tally  well 
together.  Anytow,  as  I  lived  in  one  of  the  parishes  iwne- 
filed,  I  resolved  to  make  inquiries  in  rt  Mr.  Smith,  and 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  sum  he  had  left,  and  whether  or 
no  he  had  really  been  a  beegar,  as  tradition  affirmed. 

I  first  got  scent  of  Smith  at  Epsom,  where  a  venerable 

Knper,  out  on  leave  from  the  union  workhouse,  told  me  he 
ew  summut  about  "  Beggar  Smith."     His  bountie*  wera 
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distributed  to  the  poor  of  the  town  at  Christma*,  and 
amounted,  be  thought,  to  as  much  as  fort/'seven  pounds 
per  anunm.  "Was  he  a  beggar?"  "Yea,  Smith  was  a 
bvxgar,  there  was  no  mistake  about  that;  leastways,  he 
had  always  heard  so.  Ax  anybody  you  like  who  knows 
anything,  and  they'll  tell  you  ibat  lie  was  whipped  for  beg- 
giag,  and  a  great  shame,  too.  Besides,  anybody  could  find- 
out  all  about  Smith  by  just  goinj  into  tbe  Testry-room  at 
St.  Martin's  Church,  where  his  will  wa^  framed  and  glazed, 
and  stuck  up  on  the  wall,  wilh  his  name  to  it  in  letters  of 
gold."  He  would  show  me  the  church  if  I  liked,  for  the 
price  of  a  pint  o'  beer.  "  He  hadn't  tasted  beer  for  a  long 
time,  and  a  drop  would  do  bin  good."  Tliis  modest  bar- 
gain haviug  been  struck,  we  made  our  way  to  the  church, 
where  the  organist  was  busy  tuning  tbe  organ,  and  easily 
procured  admission  to  tbe  vestry-room,  Tbe  document  of 
which  I  was  in  search  hun|>  upon  tbe  wall,  in  a  dark  cor- 
Dt-r,  but  by  mounting  on  an  antique  cheftt,  or  muniment 
box,  of  carved  oak,  I  was  enabled  to  read  that  it  set  forth 
tlie  particulars  of  a  voluntary  gill  which  had  been  made  in 
his  lifetime  to  tbe  poor  of  Epsom,  by  Henry  Smith,  and 
that  it  was  dated  on  the  16th  of  Januarj-,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  bis  Most  Gracious  Majesty  James  tbe 
First,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland  {1C04). 
On  referring  that  same  afternoon  to  the  folio  History  of  the 
County  of  SJurrcy,  I  learned  from  its  pages  in  a  curt  entry, 
that  Henry  Smith,  Esquire,  by  a  will  dated  in  1627,  had 
bequeathed  large  sums,  derived  from  tbe  rental  of  certain 
farms  and  estates  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  to  Ibc  poor  of 
certain  parishes  in  Surrey.  Whatever  might  be  thought  of 
the  will,  it  did  not  look  much  like  tha  act  of  a  beggar  lo  be 
giving  away,  with  splendid  liberality,  his  worldly  goods 
and  possessions  during  his  lifetime  for  the  benelit  of  the 

Coor.  Tbe  more  1  thought  upon  the  matter,  tbe  more  I 
eoaine  convinced  that,  beggar  or  no  beggar,  Henry  Smith 
was  no  common  man.  but  a  philanthropist  who  did  his  own 
good  in  bis  own  lifetime,  and  did  not  wait  to  be  generous 
till  he  lay  on  his  death-bed.  J  beard  more  about  him  aller- 
wards  in  the  parifh  of  Mickleham,  where  the  money  of 
"  Beggar  Smilli,"  if  be^ar  be  were,  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed in  1872,  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  agKit  and 
Infirm  poor,  and  in  other  meritorious  actions. 

In  Dorking  the  same  story  was  told  of  the  benefxi'tions 
of  the  worthy  man  whom  everybody  persisted  in  callin'  a 
beggar.  All  through  the  country  the  poor  had  heartf  of 
and  benefited  hy  his  bounty.  'Die  poor  invariably  sup- 
ported their  assertion  of  his  Deggarbood  by  citing  as  proof 
positive  the  "  whip  "  which  be  had  bequeathed  to  Leather- 
head,  and  the  bridle,  or,  according  to  some,  tbe  "  gag,"  left 
for  tbe  benefit  of  the  gossips  of  Ashtead.  But  people  of  a 
superior  rank  in  life,  when  asked  what  authority  there  was 
fur  these  stories,  generally  admitted  that  there  was  none, 
except  tradition.  Bya  gentleman  learned  in  the  law  I  was 
informed  that  Smith  had  in  tbe  year  1620,  sixteen  years 
after  his  gii\  to  tbe  poor  of  Epsom,  executed  a  "  deed  of 
uses,"  and  that  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  been 
given  concerning  the  same,  in  which  Henry  Smith,  Esquire, 
was  plaintiff',  and  the  Most  Noble  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
others  were  defendants.  These  documents  it  appeared 
had  been  reprinted  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  vears  for  the  guidance  of  the  authorities 
of  the  several  parishes  interested,  together  with  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  Henry  Smith,  dated,  as  1  have  laid, 
in  1627,  the  year  in  which  he  died.  These  documents  I 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  and  found  that  they  threw  great 
light  on  the  benevolent  character  of  Smith,  who,  beggar  or 
no  beggar,  had  acted  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years  of  his 
life  the  part  of  a  singularly  nnselfish  and  high-minded  gen- 
tleman. 

It  does  not  appear  of  what  business  or  profcuion  he  was, 
but  it  is  clear  thai  he  possessed  a  "  mansion  "  in  Silver 
Street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave's,  Soulhwark.  Several 
noble  and  eminent  persons  were  indebted  to  him  in  large 
sums  of  money,  and  he  was  the  owner  in  fee-simple  of  the 
manors  and  farms  of  Warbleton,  Soutbwick,  and  Iwood 
(or  Highwood),  with  tbeir  appurtenances,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  and  other  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 


ments in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Looking;  it  tbemmi 
he  lent  to  some  members  of  the  aristocrwy  of  'hi;  pmoi 
it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusiun  that  he  vu  i 
money -tender  byprofession.  Among  the  persons  indelMd 
to  him  were  the  Karl  of  Essex,  ten  tbonund  pounds;  & 
Edward  Francis,  three  thousand  pounds;  John Mtddktos, 
Enquire,  four  thousand  pounds  ;  Sir  Richard  Lumley,<« 
thousand  pounds ;  and  Mr.  Serieant  Amhurst,  one  iboisui 
pounds.  Henry  Smith  —  unlike  too  many  whu  hive  dw 
to  their  money  to  the  last  moments  of  their  lives,  aad  !* 
large  charities  and  benefactions  to  the  poor  after  deitk 
often  to  tbe  exclusion  of  their  own  families— did  nolmikf 
his  generosity  poithumous,  but  freely  gave  up  tis  t\tk 
estate  into  the  hands  of  trusiees  for  the  immediate  relief  rf 
want  and  suffering.  He  reserveii  to  himself  for  his  ns- 
idence  during  life  his  mansion  in  Silver  Street;  kat 
possession  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  ready  mouev  toWp 
him  along  till  bis  own  small  share  of  his  own  renU  baaac 
due  to  him,  and  stipulated  that  he  should  be  resulirlj 
paid  by  his  trustees  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  w 
annum  for  his  maintenance.  AU  tbe  rest  of  his  ftituKb* 
freely  and  unreservedly  gave  up  to  the  poor,  cbsrgiiigbii 
trustees,  thirteen  in  number,  amon^  whom  were  the  Etrii 
of  Essex  and  Dorset,  to  see  that  his  intentions  ttn  doll 
carried  out.  ITiese  intentions  were  set  forth  Id  ihcdtcd 
of  uses  ;  The  relief  of  poor  prisoners,  and  of  hurt  iM 
maimed  soldiers ;  the  giving  of  marriage  portions  lo  jw* 
maiils ;  the  apprenticing  of  poor  lads  to  uaeful  tridw;  tin 
relief  of  persons  who  had  sustained  loss  by  Ehip«n<±« 
fire ;  or  any  other  charitable  purposes  whatsoever  tbU 
should  seem  desirable  to  any  seven  or  greater  muBber  d 
bis  trustees.  As  the  interest  of  the  debts  due  to  hioni 
amply  sufficient  to  provide  the  five  hundred  poonitpn 
annum  which  he  reserved  for  himself,  it  follows  lh«  all 
tlio  rents  of  his  farms  and  mancTS  and  other  landed  m 
erty  were  handed  over  to  tbe  poor  and  sufTering,  to  b  K- 
ministered  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  ithon  l( 
had  placed  his  confidence.  For  the  better  carr)in"Ooi« 
his  purpose,  be  directed  that  his  trustees,  tbe  E»rle* 
Essex,  Sir  Christopher  Nevil,  Sir  Richard  Lumley,  So 
George  Crooke,  and  nine  others,  "  should  wilh  all  cMte* 
lent  sped  procure  from  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  wo* 
sors,  a  license  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Eneland,  to  W 
granted  to  the  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital  in  Lonij 
and  tbeir  successors,  to  receive  and  take,  in  moHmw,!* 
rents,  moneys,  and  personal  estates  of  the  sud  Her; 
Smith,  to  purchase  farms,  manors,  messuages,  tenenK* 
hereditaments,  etc.,  the  proceeds  and  rents  of  which  loW 
distributed  in  the  same  way  as  the  rents  accruing  froo  » 
three  manors  and  farms  of  WarbletOQ,  Smithwick,  at 
Iwood."  While  defining  more  particularly  the  cliaMS  < 
people  whom  be  intended  to  benefit,  he  made  Umiuiif 
to  exclude  the  criminal  and  the  undeserving.  A»m» 
struction  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  w- 
eral  parishes  included,  or  to  be  mcluded,  within  tbeew 
widening  scope  of  his  charity,  he  declared  thai  his  bi««r 
was  intended  for  the  relief  of  aged,  poor,  and  infinnf* 
pic;  of  married  persons  having  more  children  bomWlMa 
in  lawful  wedlock  than  their  labors  could  maiotaiDi* 
poor  orphans;  of  such  poor  people  as  kept  ihemsehesuj 
their  families  to  honest  labor,  without  receipt  of  pan* 
aid  ;  and  for  apprenticing  of  tbeir  children  at  the  s^« 
fifteen.  He  .-xpreasly  excluded  all  persons  leading  ct» 
inal  lives,  or  who  were  guilty  of  excesuve  dnnfcui;,  * 
common  swearers  and  pilferers,  and  servaols  "bo  W 
been  incorrigibly  disobedient  to  thwr  masters  sod  ■» 
tresses,  all  vagranU  who  had  ho  constant  dwelliM."" 
able-bodied  persons  who  refused  10  work  when  woit" 
provided  for  them,  ,,    ■  i.  ^  li 

Such  were  the  voluntary  pfts  of  Henry  SDulfcW" 
fellow-creatures  during  twenty-three  years  befi«  be  ** 
It  does  not  appear,  though  he  had  albwed  binwelt  i" 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  that  he  lived  up  to  his  nw* 
for  in  162  J,  having  dispossessed  himself  of  eveiTtbiU* 
his  dwelling-house  and  his  annuity,  he  executed  ■  "^  ' 
which  he  left  many  other  large  sums  for  chariuWti* 
poses,  and  as  tokens  of  good-will  to  hU  friends  and  dej»*- 
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inla.  He  urns  nppnrently  uniunrrieil,  u  he  left  oae  thou- 
sand pounds  to  faia  poor  relations  —  meaning  thereby  his 
isters  children — and  appointed  his  nephew,  one  Henry 
Fwkson,  a  grocer,  to  benis  executor.  Fo  Henry  Steven 
Sent,  his  attrvant,  lie  left  one  hundred  pounds ;  to  the  poor 
mpCivea,  who  had  been  made  ilaves  by  the  Turkish  (prob- 
ibly  Algerine)  pirates,  one  thousand  pouDdii,  to  bu  invested 
□  such  a  manner,  by  the  lord  mayor  and  eheritTn  of  Lon- 
ton,  as  to  produce  sixty  pounds,  per  annum  ;  to  the  chil- 
Irea  of  one  Daborre,  a  carpenter  in  Richmond,  (i[ty 
lounds ;  to  Richard  Oiren,  "  gentleman  servant,"  or  valet 
s the  Ucan  of  WeGtminster,  one  hundred  pounds;  to  the 
Kior  of  Wandsworth,  live  hundred  pounds ;  to  the  poor  of 
kignle,  one  thousand  pouods;  tu  the  child  ol'  bis  servant, 
lEchaet  Montgomery,  ten  pounds;  and  to  other  two  of  his 
srrants  an  annuity  of  ten  pounds  each.  He  foreave  John 
Ifalker,  of  Billingsgate,  a  debt  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
goney  lent,  and  bequeathed  two  hundred  pounds  (o  the 
Jonntess  of  Dorset.  Several  sums  due  to  him,  amounting 
0  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds  —  apparently  a  portion  of 
he  unpud  debts  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  others  —  he  lefl 
or  the  purchasing  and  buying  in  of  appropriati  ins  for  the 
eliaf  and  maintenance  ot  gwily  preachers,  and  the  better 
irtherance  of  knowledge  and  religion.  To  the  parish  of 
It.  Olave's,  where  he  resided,  he  only  left  five  pounds,  and 
D  the  parishes  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East  and  St.  Anne's, 
■ch  toe  same  sum.  To  the  Dowager  Lady  Delaware  he 
aqueathed  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to  his  nephew  and 
llcntor,  Henry  Jackson,  the  grocer,  the  same  sum.  To  a 
■creon  whom  he  called  "  Giwdwife  Seabright "  he  left 
irenly  shitlin«s  only  —  a  small  sum,  if  she  deserved  to  be 
tiled  "  good, '  and  had  in  any  way  shown  her  goodness  to 
limselE  To  the  poor  of  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  he  devised 
De  thousand  pounds,  owing  to  him  by  Serjeant  Amhurst 
->  fact  which  strengthens  the  suspicion  that  the  said 
Lmhurst,  as  well  as  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  other  debt- 
n,  had  not  discharged  themselves  of  their  liabilities, 
«t«een  the  time  of  the  deed  of  uses  and  the  execution  of 


9D,  Esquire,  and  Sir  Richard  Lumley,  had  also  neglected 
3  pay  up,  on  the  erroneous  belief  that  it  was  his  intention 
>  release  them.  He  therefore  asserted  emphatically  that 
Kh  was  by  no  means  his  inteution,  and -directed  his  exec- 
tors  to  demand  and  require  of  them,  and  of  the  Earl  of 
Ssiex,  the  punctual  repayment,  with  interest,  of  all  od- 
ances  ntftde  to  them.  Between  the  date  of  the  deed  of 
Hi  and  the  execution  of  the  will  he  had  acquired  estates, 
laoors,  and  messuages  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Glouces- 
er,  and  Worcester,  the  rents  of  which  he  also  devoted  to 
lie  general  purposes  of  his  trust.  But  as  his  free  gifts, 
ccwding  to  the  directions  of  his  deed  of  U9e<i,  had  not 
wn  administered  according  to  his  intention  by  the  trus- 
Ml,  he  revoked  iu  hia  will  all  former  wills  and  testaments, 
od  all  former  trusts,  grants,  eifts,  assurances,  convey- 
Dces,  and  powers  whatsoever  touching  or  concerning  his 
lid  lands,  goods,  moneys,  etc.,  and  ^pointed  Alderman 
Vhilmore,  of  London,  his  nephew,  Henry  Jackson,  the 
Tocer,  and  four  otlier  persons  to  be  his  executors,  *'  ear- 
ettly  praying  them  Co  be  careful  "  in  seeing  that  there 
hmild  be  no  lurther  mistakes. 

In  a  codicil,  in  whiclt  he  bequeathed  one  thousand 
ounds  to  bis  nephew,  Jackson,  it  appears  that  the  will, 
rhich  was  proved  on  the  20th  of  June,  1628,  makes  no 
lention  of  the  "  whip  "  said  to  have  been  bequeathed  to 
leatherheod,  nor  of  the  "  gag  "  or  "  bridle  "  to  Aahtead, 
D  that  the  general  tradition  of  the  country  rests  on  no 
«U£r  foundation  than  a  fairy  tale.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
ossible  that  Smith,  in  his  early  life,  may  have  been  a 
eggary  as  tradition  affirms,  and  may  have  inherited  unex- 
ectedly,  from  some  distant  relative,  Che  ample  fortune  of 
rhich  he  made  in  later  life  such  benevolent  use.  A  legend 
D  widely  spread  must  have  had  some  sort  of  foundation. 
biith  may  have  jocularly  expressed  his  intention  of  mak- 
og  the  lUbulous  Leatherbead  and  Ashtead  bequests,  and 
given  currency  to  a  piece  of  gossip,  whiutt,  by 
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gradually  hardened  itself  in  popular  belief  in 
uncy  of  a  fact.  It  might  be  interesUng  to 
much  of  Smith's  money,  during  all  these  generations,  has 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  or  has  been 
diverted  from  Che  uses  of  the  poor  b^  the  expenses  of  man- 
a^ment.  IC  miubt  also  be  a  fair  subject  of  inquiry 
whe^er  the  giflsliave  not  more  greatly  tended  to  demor- 
alize than  to  elevate  the  persotis  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  intended.  An  old  wo'man  of  seventy  in  my  parish 
receives  ten  shillings  annually,  and  expends  it  regularly 
on  a  Christmas  joint,  a  plum-pudding,  and  a  boCClo  of  gin- 
Perhaps  none  but  a  teetotaler  would  see  any  harm  in  Uiis 
old  lady's  festivities  at  Mr.  Smith's  expense.  And  if 
Smith's  money  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  suffering  poor,  and  went  in  dimi- 
nution of  the  poor  rates,  alt  but  the  hardest  and  rigideat  of 
jiolitical  economists  might  smile  approval.  The  estate, 
which  the  manipulation  of  Che  law  has  rendered  much  less 
productive  than  it  might  have  been,  is  administered  by  the 
Charity  Commissioner!)  imder  the  authority  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  b  not  likely  to  suifer  any  further  diminu- 


tant  rdleration  during  i 


e  generations  of  paupers,  has 


I  Wr  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  love  of  artists  for  Capri, 
for,  of  all  the  winter  resorts  of  the  South,  Capri  is  beyond 
question  the  moat  beautiful.  Fbysically  indeed  iC  is  litlle 
more  than  a  block  of  limestone  which  has  been  broken  otf 
by  some  natural  convulsion  from  the  promontory  of  Sor- 
rento, and  chan^d  by  the  strait  of  blue  water  which  now 
parts  it  from  the  mainland  into  the  first  of  a  chain  of 
islands  which  stretch  across  the  Bay  of  Naples.  But  the 
same  forces  which  severed  it  from  Chtt  continent  have 
given  a  graudeur  and  variety  to  its  scenery  which  contrast 
In  a  strangely  picturesque  way  with  the  narrowness  of  its 
bounds.  There  are  few  coast-lines  which  can  rival  in 
sublimity  the  coaat-line  around  Capri ;  the  cliff  wall  nK 
sheer  rock  broken  only  twice  by  little  dips  which  servo  as 
landing-places  for  the  island,  and  pierced  at  its  base  by 
"  blue  grottoes  "  and  "  green  grottoes,"  which  have  be- 
come famous  ftum  the  strange  play  of  light  within  their 
depths.  The  reader  of  Hans  Andersen's  "  Improvisatore  " 
will  remember  one  of  these  caverns  aa  the  scene  of  its 
closing  adventure ;  but,  strange  aa  Andersen's  description 
is,  it  is  far  less  strange  than  uie  scene  wbich  he  sketcbe-', 
the  deep  blue  light  which  turns  the  rocks  into  turquoise 
and  emerald,  or  the  silvery  look  of  the  diver  as  he  plunges 
into  the  waves.  Twice  in  their  course  the  cliffs  reach  a 
height  of  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  but  their 
grandeur  is  never  the  barren  grandeur  of  our  Northern 
headlands  ;  their  stemeit  faces  are  softened  with  the  ve;;- 
etation  of  the  South ;  the  myrtle  finds  root  in  every  cranny, 
and  the  cactus  clings  to  the  bare  rock  front  from  summit 
to  base.  A  cliff  wall  hardly  inferior  in  grandeur  to  that 
of  the  coast  runs  across  the  midst  of  the  island,  dividing  it 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  plateau,  with  no  means  of  com- 
munication save  the  famous  rock  stairs,  the  "  Steps  of 
Anacapri,"  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  daring  road  which  is 
being  driven  along  the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  upper  plateau 
of  Anacapri  is  cold  and  without  any  striking  pointa  of 
scenery,  but  its  huge  mass  serves  as  an  admirable  shelter 
to  Capri  below,  and  it  is  with  Capri  that  the  ordinary 
visitor  is  alone  concerned.  The  first  thing  which  strikes 
one  is  the  smallnesa  of  the  place.  The  wliole  island  is 
only  some  four  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  across, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  good  half  of  this  apace  ia  prac- 
tically inaccessible.  But  it  is. Just  the  diminutive  size 
of  Capri  which  becomes  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  It 
would  be  hard,  in  iact,  to  find  any  part  of  the  world  where 
so  moch  and  such  varied  beauty  is  packed  into  so  sm^ll 
a  space.  The  visitor  who  lands  from  Naples  or  Sorrento 
mounts  steeply  up  the  slopes  of  a  grand  amphitheatre 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  cliffs  ot  SL  Michael  and 
Anacapri,  to  tlie  white  line  of  the  village  on  the  central 
ridge,   with  the  strange  Saracenic  ctonies  of  its  church 
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lifted  weirdly  agaiDit  tlie  ik/.  Over  the  creet  of  thin 
ridge  a  counter  vnllej  falLi  at  lUeply  to  tlie  »outb  till  it 
reMhei  a  plateau  crowned  with  the  graj  mass  of  a  uon- 
Tent,  and  tben  ptungeB  over  crag  and  clilT  bitck  again  to 
the  sea.  To  the  ea«t  of  tbeu:  central  valleys  a  itfep  ri»e 
or  grouod  enda  in  the  ruinB  of  the  Palai^e  of  'Hberiuii  and  ' 
thu  great  headland  which  Ironts  the  beadland  of  Sorrento. 
Everywhere  the  forms  of  the  Bceoerv  arc  on  the  largest 
and  boldest  scale.  The  great  conical  Tors,  Tuoro-^aode 
and  Tuoro-piccolo,  the  t^ldly  scarped  rock  of  Castiglione 
with  it«  crown  of  medlteval  towers,  lead  up  the  eye  to  tbe 
huge  cliff  wall  of  Anacapri,  where,  a  tbousantl  feut  above, 
the  white  hermitage  on  Monte  ^laro  glimmers  out  fitfully 
from  it<  screen  of  cloud.  Among  the  broken  heights  to 
tbe  east  or  iu  tbe  two  central  valleys,  there  are  a  hundred 
different  nalk^and  a  thousand  nooks,  and  each  walk  and 
nook  has  its  own  independent  charm.  Sleeps  clothed 
from  top  to  bottom  in  the  thick  greenery  of  the  lemon  or 
orange ;  sudden  breaks  like  that  of  Metromania,  where  a 
blue  strip  of  sea  seems  to  have  been  cunningly  let  in 
among  the  rocka ;  backgrounds  of  tumbled  limestone, 
slopes  dusty  gray  with  wild  caclux  ;  tbickets  of  delightful 
greenery,  where  one  liet  bidden  in  the  dense  scrub  of 
myrtle  and  arbutus ;  otive-yards  creeping  thriftily  op  tbe 
hill-sides,  and  over  tbe  cliffs  and  down  every  slope,  anil 
into  every  rock-corner  where  the  Caprese  [leasant-farnier 
liin  find  footing;  homesteads  of  gray  stone  with  low 
domed  Oriental  roots  on  which  women  sit  spinning,  their 
figures  etched  out  against  the  sky  ;  gardens  where  the 
writhed  fig-trees  stand  barely  waiting  lor  the  foliage  of  the 
spriog;  nooliB  amidst  broken  boulders,  and  vast  fingers  of 
rui:k,  with  the  dark  mass  of  the  carouba  flinging  its  shade 
over  them  ;  heights  from  which  one  looks  suddenly  north- 
ward and  southward  over  a  hundred  miles  of  sea  —  this  is 
C'.ipri.  The  sea  h  everywhere.  At  one  turn  its  waters 
go  flashing  away  unbroken  by  a  single  sail  towards  tbe 
far-off  African  coast,  where  the  Caprese  boatnlen  arc  co^al- 
fitbing  through  the  hot  summer  months;  at  another  the 
eye  ranges  over  the  tumbled  mountain  massea  above 
Amalfi  to  the  dim  sweep  of  coast  where  the  haze  hides 
the  temples  of  Psstum  ;  at  another  the  Bay  of  Naples 
0|>ens  suddenly  bi'fore  us,  Vesuvius  and  the  blue  deep  of 
Castellamaro  and  tbe  white  city-iine  along  tbe  coast  seen 
with  a  strange  witchery  across  twenty  miles  of  clear  air. 

Beautiful  as  the  place  is,  it  is  luckily  dull  enough  to 
escape  tbe  rush  of  visitors  which  is  fast  turning  every 
nook  of  the  Riviera  into  a  little  Brighton.  There  is  as 
yi-l  no  kind  of  society  ;  the  strangers  are  few :  an  English 
nsideut  or  two,  a  dozen  winter  exiles,  half  a  dozen  artists 
make  up  the  foreign  world  of  Capri.  The  casual  Yankee 
girl  who  runs  over  to  "do"  the  Blue  Grotto  votes  the 
place  a  bore  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  sails  off  to  the  balls 
and  cotillons  of  Nice.  Even  the  rheumatic  dowagers, 
tbe  botanical  vonng  maidens,  and  die  inevitable  chaplain, 
who  hover  Tulture-like  over  the  pretty  nooks  of  the  world, 
find  Capri  too  "uninteresting"  for  their  swoop.  Its  one 
shop  is  the  barber's  sbop  in  the  Piazza,  its  one  public 
building  the  communal  round-bouse  where  the  solitary 
offender  against  the  laws  of  Capri  may  be  seen  playing 
cribbage  through  the  lattice  with  the  sympathizing  loungers 
without.  There  is  but  a  single  road,  and  that  still  incom- 
plete ;  and  there  are  no  wheeled  vehicles  beyond  a  single 
cart,  the  first  which  has  appeared  in  Capri  and  at  which 
its  children  still  stare  as  at  a  prodigy.  The  island  is  a 
paradise  of  silence  lor  those  to  whom  silence  is  a  delight. 
One  wanders  about  in  the  vineyards  without  a  sound  save 
the  call  of  the  vine-dressers ;  one  lies  on  the  cliff  and  hears 
a  thousand  feet  below  the  dreatny  wash  of  the  sea.  There 
i»  hardfy  the  cry  of  a  bird  to  break  the  spell ;  even  the 
girls  who  meet  one  with  a  smile  on  the  hill-side  smile 
qiuetly  and  gravelv  in  the  Southern  fashion  as  they  pass 
by.  It  is  the  stillest  place  that  the  ?un  shines  on  ;  but 
with  all  its  stillness,  it  is  far  from  being  the  home  of  bore- 
dom which  tbe  American  girl  votes  it.  There  are,  in  fact, 
few  places  in  tbe  world  so  full  of  interest.  The  artist  finds 
a  world  of  "  studies  "  in  its  rifte  and  cliff  walls,  in  the 
sailor  groups  along  its  beach,  and  the  Greek  faces  of  the 


girls  in  its  vineyards.  The  geologint  reads  tbe  went  d 
Uie  past  in  its  abruptly  tilted  strata,  io  the  deposit  rf 
volcanic  ash.  in  the  foHiU  and  bone*  whitJi  Augn^ta*  •« 
the  fashion  of  collecting,  bef(»v  geology  wk«  thoogbt  ct 
The  historian  and  the  archteologist  have  a  yet  wider  ficU. 
Brief  as  was  the  period  of  its  historic  glorv,  Capwi  ii  s 
perfect  treasure-house  of  Roman  remains.  .  Twelve  Impr- 
rial  villas  were  crowded  into  the  UUle  island,  and  then- 
mains  of  two,  the  so^allcd  "  I'alace  "  »nd  "  Baths"  «f 
Tiberius,  still  exiat  on  the  largest  scale.  But  the  whole 
island  is  a  mass  of  broken  fragment*.  One  can  hanllt 
dig  without  coming  on  tbe  wreck  of  Roman  bouses,  <b 
tesselated  pavements,  and  marbles,  and  stucHM>ed  waiU.  «■ 
hypocausts  and  drains,  on  urns  aod  sepolchres-  Evay 
peasant  ha*  a  handful  of  Soman  coins  to  part  with  fbra  fn 
soldi.  In  later  remains,  as  might  be  expected,  the  isbsd 
is  far  poorer ;  but  the  ruins  of  medinval  csuttea  crows  dc 
heights  of  Castiglione  and  Anacapri,  and  the  mochtr 
church  of  San  Costanzo,  with  its  central  dome  mppontd 
by  marble  shafts  from  tbe  ruins  hard  by,  is  an  early  speci- 
men of  Sicilian  or  Southern  Italian  architecture,  retfaspa 
the  most  remarkable  touch  of  the  South  is  aeen  in  the  ion 
stone  vaults  which  form  the  roofs  of  all  the  older  bioaratt 
Capri,  and  whose  upper  surfhce  serves  as  a  terrace,  whm 
the  women  gather  in  the  sunshine  in  a  way  wbieh  briiip 
home  to  one  oddly  the  recollections  of  Syria  and  Jenna- 
lem.  For  loungers  of  a  steadily  uniaquiring  twder,  how- 
ever, there  are  plenty  of  amusementa  of  a  lighter  sun.  h 
is  hard  to  spend  a  day  more  pleasantly  tlian  ia  boiliag 
beneath  the  cliffs  of  Capri,  bobbing  for  "  cardinals."  rmii- 
in;r  round  the  huge  masses  of  the  Faraglioni,  aj  they  risi 
like  giants  out  of  the  sea,  dipping  in  and  out  of  the  littk 
grottoes  which  stud  the  coast.  On  land  there  are  rSmbt 
around  headlands  and  "  rock  work  "  fbr  the  advenlBC^ 
easy  little  walks  with  exquisite  peeps  of  sea  and  cliff  lor 
tbe  idle,  aunny  little  nooks  where  the  dreamer  caa  Be 
buried  in  myrtle  and  arbutus.  The  life  around  one,  sikjiie 
as  it  is.  has  the  color  and  picturesqucness  of  the  Sooifc. 
Tbe  girl  faces  which  meet  one  on  the  hill-side  are  belt 
Hiirh  ns  artists  love.  In  the  church  the  little  cliildrvQ  ptif 
about  among  the  groups  of  molbers  with  orange  kerchitU 

'  on  their  heads  and  heavy  silver  rings  On  every  fin^a- 
Strange  processions  with  cowled  faces  and   crucifix  aad 

I    banners  borne   alod   sweep  into  the   piaxza   and  up  tk 


head  which  might  have  been  dug  up  at  Pompeii ; 
with  broad  hats  and  huge  cloaks;  sailors  with   blue  duRi    ' 
and  red  girdles;  urchins  who  almost  instinotively  err  firi 
'■  soldo"  and  break  into  the  Tarantella  If  you  look  ai'th^; 
quiet,    grave,    farmer- peaaants   with    the     Fhrj-giaD  of;    I 
corai-fishers   fresh  from  the   African  coast   with   talet  tf    ' 
storm  and  tempest,  and  the  Madonna's   help  —  make  af    • 
group  after  group  of  Caprese  life  as  one  looks   idly  ob.  i 
lite  not  specially  truthful,  perhaps,  or  moral,  or  bigb-mindf^ 
but  sunny  and  pleasant  and  pretty  enough,  and  harmofm- 
ing  in  its  own  pleasant  way  with  the  sunshine  and  beaat; 

As  we  have  already  said,  "  dulnesa  "  and  disbuice  faaie 
as  yet  saved  Capri  from  a  fiood  of  visitors  which  waald 
rob  it  at  any  rate  of  the  silence  and  salitade  which  Bi>* 
give  it  half  its  chsrm.  But  Ibis  exemption  from  the  cob- 
doom  of  really  beautiful  places  can  hardly  be  a- 
d  to  last  long.  Tbe  completion  of  the  rail'war  fna 
to  Genoa  will  probably  brin^  about  the  flislit  <J  t 
Kuu"  many  winter  exiles  from  the  Kiriera,  where  Uenioac 
has  become  almost  as  bustling  and  as  dear  a  place  as  Nin 
and  San  Rcmo  is  on  its  way  to  become  as  bostling  aad  si 
dear  a  place  as  Mentone.  Tbe  difficulty  of  the  voyage  u 
Algiers  and  the  discomforts  of  Sicily  may  again  draw  ikt 
attention  of  wanderers  in  search  of  Eiealth  to  a  spot  whid 
has  gone  out  of  fashion  ever  since  the  days  of  llbeftai 
If  the  climate  of  Capri  is  inferior  to  that  of  Catania,  it  ■ 
distinctly  superior  to  tbstof  either  Sao  Remo  or  Meatoab 
Those  who  remember  the  Riviera  with  no  little,  gratimlt 
may  still  shrink  h^m  the  memory  of  its  sharp  tranutkas 
of  temperature,  tbe  chill  shade  bto  which  one  plm^ 
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from  this  direi:t  heat  of  its  naa-nyt,  and  the  btlter  cold  ol' 
iu  winter  nights.  Out  of  the  sun  indeed  the  air  of  the 
Biviera  towardi  Christmaa  u  geuerallv  keen,  aod  a  cloudy 
d«y,  with  uu  east  wind  Rweeping  along  the  shore,  will 
bring  back  imjileasant  reminiscences  of  the  England  one 
baa  lefl  behind.  Capri  is  no  hotter  perhaps  in  Che  sua- 
■hine,  but  It  is  distinctly  warmer  in  the  abode.  The 
wraps  and  shawls  which  are  a  uecusait}'  of  health  at  San 
Remo  or  Mentone  are  far  less  necessary  in  the  South. 
Una  may  live  frankly  in  the  open  ^r  io  a  way  which 
would  hardly  be  sale  elsewhere,  and  it  is  just  life  in  the 
open  air  which  is  most  beneGcial  to  invalids.  It  is  this 
natural  warmth  which  t«lls  on  the  temperature  of  the 
nighta. 

The  audden  change  at  sunset,  nhich  is  the  terror  of 
the  Riviera,  is  fai  less  perceptible  at  Capri :  indeed,  the 
average  night  temperature  is  but  two  degrees  lower  than 
that  ol  the  day.  The  air,  too,  is  singularly  pure  and  in- 
•igoratin^,  for  the  village  and  its  hotels  stand  some  four  or 
6vB  hundred  feet  above  the  aea,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
fairly  level  and  accessible  walks  along  the  hill-sides.  At 
Saa  Reuio,  or  in  the  eastern  bay  of  Mentone,  one  pur- 
chaser shelter  b^  living  in  a  teacup,  and  the  only  chance 
of  exercise  lies  in  climbing  up  its  sides.  Of  the  beauty  of 
tbi!  scenery  nnd  the  quiet  of  the  place  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  we  may  :idd  that  it  is  of  all  winter  resorts  as 
yet  the  cheapest.  But  it  must  fairly  be  owned  tliat  these 
advantages  are  accompanied  by  aome  very  serious  draw- 
backs. 

If  Capri  is  fairly  free  from  the  bitter  east  wind  of  the 
Riviera,  the  Riviera  is  free  from  the  stifling  sirocco  of 
Calfri.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  winter  —  in  the  early 
part  of  December,  tor  instance,  during  the  past  year  — 
this  ia  sometimes  almost  intolerable.  The  winds  blow 
■traight  from  Africa,  hot,  dusty,  and  oppressive  in  a 
strange  and  ahuost  indescribable  way.  Aa  the  peculiar 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere  disappears ;  one  sees  every  j 
feature  of  the  landscape  as  one  would  see  them  through  j 
a  raw  autumn  day  in  England.  The  presence  of  fine 
dust  in  the  air  — the  dust  of  the  Atrican  desert,  to  ■ 
which  this  effect  ia  aaid  to  he  owing  —  may  perhaps 
account  tor  the  peculiar  oppressiveness  of  the  nirocco ;  I 
certain  it  is,  that  after  two  days  of  it  every  nerve 
in  the  body  reema  set  ajar.  Luckily,  however,  it  only  lasts 
three  days,  and  dies  down  into  rain  as  (he  wind  veers 
round  to  the  west.  In'the  spring  its  effects  are  far  iana 
aunoying,  but  they  are  never  pleasant,  and  though  it  ia 
easy  to  escape  the  worst  violence  of  the  sirocco  by  choos- 
ing a  home  la  ibe  northern  instead  of  the  southern  valley, 
this  is  a  courae  hardly  open  to  an  invalid.  Aa  we  have 
taid,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  island  is  the 
shelter  which  one  can  Und  either  in  one  quarter  or  another 
from  almost  every  wind.  On  the  other  hand,  its  position 
and  its  bills  uiake  its  winds  very  violent  ones,  ihoii^h  for- 
tunately they  are  seldom  very  cold.  But  it  is  the  want  of 
ad«((uate  medical  advice  and  of  domestic  comforts  which 
puts  Capri  out  of  question  aa  a  residence  fur  peri<ons  suffer- 
ing from  extreme  ill-health.  The  hotels  are  airuply 
superior  country  inns,  fairly  comfortable,  and  very  uhcHp, 
but  rouoh  in  their  style  of  accommodation,  and  certainly 
unsuiled  for  very  delicate  invalids.  Tliure  are  no  villas 
BDch  OS  often  make  a  residence  in  the  South  tolerable 
to  those  who  cannot   bear  the  inevitable  discomforts  of 

There  is  one  good  Italian  practitioner,  but  there  is  no 
English  doctor,  and  in  any  serious  or  critical  case  it  is 
necessary  to  obtun  medical  assistance  from  Naples  at  a 
very  serious  cost-  For  invalids,  too,  who  are  not  elrong 
eiioui;h  for  walking  or  riding,  the  want  ot  roada  and  car- 
riages is  a  t«rribTe  drawback,  although  it  is  in  great 
measures  compensated  by  Che  use  of  litlera.  If  we  add  to 
this  the  distance  of  Capri  from  England,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  communication  with  the  mainland,  from  which  its 
ivsidenlp  are  utterly  cut  off  by  bad  weather,  we  may 
perhaps  find  firound  for  hoping  that  the  island  will  for 
•ometiDie  yet  remain  uninvaded  by  the  horde  of  winter 
exUet. 


NOTIONS  ABOUT  THE  MOON. 


Men  have  had  strange  fancies  aboutearlh's  l>eautiful  sat- 
ellite.    They  have   worshipped  it  as  a  goddeaa,  sung  of  il 


a  the 


birthplace  of  dreams,  honoreil  it  aathe  abidiog-place 
of  beneficent  suirita  empowered  to  visit  earth  to  aid  good 
men  and  punisL  evil-doers.  Some  have  held  the  moon  to 
be  the  Rrst  borne  of  humanity,  the  Paradise  lost  by  Eve's 
tran^ressioQ ;  others  have  believed  it  to  be  the  place 
to  which  the  souls  of   men  ascend   after   death.     Byron 

Sweet  Dinn's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  uir,  an  iiland  of  the  blest  j 
and  a  modern  poetess  has  avowed  her  faith  that  the 
wretched  dnd  rest  in  Luna's  serene  regiuns.  Many  wise 
men  of  old  believed  the  moon  to  he  a  world  fuU  of  life, 
Pythagoras  boldly  asserting  it  had  its  seas  and  rivers,  its 
mountains,  plains,  and  woods,  its  plants  iar  lovelier  than 
the  flowers  of  earth,  ita  animals  Htleen  times  the  size  of 
those  familiar  to  mundane  eyes,  ruled  over  by  men  of  larger 
growth  and  higher  mental  faculties  than  those  of  earthly 
mould. 

Leaving  philosophers  to  speculate  as  to  whether  the 
moon  was  or  was  not  the  home  of  creatures  more  or  less 
akin  to  humankind,  unphilosophical  lolk  agreed  that  the 
moon  had  one  inhabitant  at  least,  one  of  their  own  race, 
whose  form  was  palpable  to  all  who  had  eyes  to  see.  How 
he  attained  his  elevated  position  was  in .  this  wise. 
While  the  children  of  Israel  sojourned  in  the  wilderness,  a 
man  was  detected  gathering  sticks  upon  the  Sabbath-day, 
whereupon  ho  was  taken  without  the  camp  and  stoned  un- 
til he  died.  Not  satisfied  with  this  exemplary  punishment 
of  the  offender  by  his  fellnw- wanderers,  the  Vox  Populi 
condemned  the  unhappy  Sabbath -bleaker  to  a  perpetual 
purgatory  in  the  moon,  wherein  he  may  be  Been,  bearing 
his  bundle  of  sticks  upon  his  back,  ever  climbing  and 
climbing  without  gaining  a  Ktcp;  accompanied  by  a  dog, 
faithful  in  worse  than  death,  to  a  master,  whom  an  old 
English  song-writer  pictures  shuddering  in  constant  fear  of 
a  fall,  and  shivering  with  cold  as  the  frosty  air  bites  his  back 
through  his  thorn-rent  clothes.  Shakespeare's  Scepbano 
Ibund  Caliban  ready  enough  to  believe  he  was  the  man  in 
the  moon,  drop(ied  from  Uiu  skies  to  become  king  of  the 
enchanted  island  :  ''  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do 
adore  thee ;  ray  mistress  showed  mo  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and 
thy  bush."  In  Germany,  the  story  runs  that,  many  age* 
ago,  an  old  man  went  into  the  woods  to  cut  sticks  upon  a 
Sunday  morning.  Having  collected  as  oiany  an  he  could 
carry,  he  slung  the  bundle  upon  a  stick,  shouldered  it,  and 
trudged  homewards.  He  had  not  got  liir  upon  his  way  ere 
he  was  stopped  by  a  handsome  gentleman  dressed  in  his 
Sunday  best,  who  inquired  if  he  was  aware  it  was  Sunday 
on  earth,  when  every  one  was  bound  to  rest  from  labor. 
"  Sunday  on  earth  or  Monday  in  heaven,  it  is  all  the  same 
to  me  I  "  was  the  irreverent  reply.  "  So  be  it,"  said  his 
questioner;  "  bear,  then,  your  fagot  torever;  and  since 
you  do  not  value  Sunday  on  earth,  you  shall  have  an 
everlasting  Moon-day  in  heaven  —  standing  tor  eternity  io 
the  moon  us  a  warning  to  Sabbath-breakers  1 "  As  he  pro- 
nounced sentence,  the  stranger  vanished,  and  before  the 
wood-gatherer  could  apologize  for  hla  rudeness,  he  waa 
seized  by  invisible  hands,  and  borne  to  the  moon,  pole, 
fagot,  and  all.  According  to  another  version,  ho  had  the 
option  of  burning  in  the  sun  or  freezing  in  the  moon,  and 
chose  the'  Utter  as  the  least  of  two  evils. 

Travelling  northwards,  we  had  the  bundle  of  sticks 
translbnned  into  a  load  of  green-stuff.  A  North-Frisian, 
so  devoid  of  honest  ingenuity  that  he  could  think  of  no 
better  way  of  passing  his  Christmas  Eve  than  in  stripping 
a  iiei(^hbor'B  garden  of  its  cabbitges,  was  deservedly  caught 
V  some  of  the  villagers  as  he  was  sneaking  away  with  nis 
ilunder.     Indignant  at  the  thefl,  they  wi^ed  the  thief  in 
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yet  stands  with  the  stolen  cabbages  on  his  back,  turning 
himself  round  once  on  the  anniversary  of  his  crunu  and  its 
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moon  u  one  of  themselves,  their  atarj  beiog,  that  one 
RoQ^  going  out  at  night  to  fetch  water  from  a  well,  itum- 
bled.  tell,  and  sprained  his  ankle  so  badlVi  that  aa  he  by 
unable  to  move,  he  tried  out  with  the  pain.  Then,  to  bis 
diamaj  and  terror,  he  behpid  the  niuon  descending  towards 
him,  evidently  bent  upon  capturing  him.  ile  tieized  hold 
of  a  tree,  and  clung  to  it  tightly,  but  it  ifave  way,  and  fell 
with  him  upon  llie  moon,  which  carritHl  both 'away.  In 
Strabiu.  not  content  with  a  man,  they  must  needs  put  a 
man  and  a  woman  in  the  moon  ;  the  former  lor  strowing 
thorns  and  brambles  on  the  road  to  church,  to  hinder  more 
godly  folks  than  himself  from  attending  Sunday  mass;  the 
latter  for  miiicing  butter  upon  the  Sabbath-day. 

The  Ciu;;alese  transform  the  man  into  a  hare,  and  makt 
the  animal's  pretence  in  the  orb  of  night  a  reward  instead 
of  a  punishment.  S&kyamunni,  in  one  oftheearlier  stages 
of  his  existence,  was  a  hare,  living  in  a  sort  of  partnerabip 
with  an  ape  and  a  fox.  One  day.  Indra  paid  the  three 
friends  a  visit,  in  the  guise  of  an  old  man  in  want  of  a 
meal.  The  larder  being  bare,  the  Ibx,  the  ape,  and  the 
hare  started  at  once  on  a  foraging  expedition  :  while  his 
cronies  managed  to  secure  somethmg  eatable,  the  hare  re- 
turned as  he  went,  hut  rather  than  be  reproached  with  in- 
hospitaiity,  as  soon  as  a  cookiujj-fire  was  kindled,  he 
jumped  into  it,  thus  providing  the  visitor  with  a  dainty 
dish  very  lilerally  at  bis  own  expense,  Qiarmed  wilh  the 
action,  ludra  took  the  hare  out  of  the  fire,  carried  him 
back  with  him  to  heaven,  and  set  him  in  the  moon.  In 
Scandioavia,  oddly  enough,  tradition  took  the  New  Zea- 
lander's  view  of  Luna's  character,  and  made  a  kidnapper 
of  her.  Acconling  to  the  Norae  legend,  Mini,  the  moon, 
geeiug  two  children  named  Hjuki  and  Bil  drawing  water 
from  a  well  into  a  bucket,  which  they  suapenJed  on  a  pole, 
for  ejuy  carriage,  seized  upon  them,  and  took  chilciren, 
bucket,  and  [lole  into  the  upper  regions. 

After  testiag  the  question  again  und  again,  modern  me- 
teoroli^ista  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  moon  hap 
no  sort  of  influence  over  the  wea'her,  agreeing  with  the 
Iron  Duke,  that  it  is  nonsense  to  place  any  faith  in  her  as 
a  weather  prudietor.  Time  was  when  she  was  thought  ab- 
■olute  mistress  of  the  seasons.  I'liny  has  the  following 
lanar  weather-wisdom.  Fine  weather,  wind,  or  rain,  may 
be  looked  for  aci:ording  as  the  moon  rises  with  a  pure 
white,  red,  or  swarthj^  light.  If,  at  full  moon,  half  the  disc 
is  clear,  fine  weather  is  betokened  ;  if  red,  wind ;  if  black, 
rain.  If  at  the  rising  of  the  new  moon  the  upper  horn  is 
obscured,  there  will  be  a  prevalence  of  wet  when  she  is  on 
the  wane  ;  if  the  lower  horn  is  obscured,  there  will  be  rain 
before  she  attains  her  full;  if  both  horns  appear  obtuse,  a 
(rightful  tempest  is  near ;  if  they  are  sharp  and  erect,  high 
winds  may  be  expected.  Darwin  declares  it  is  a  sure  sign 
of  coming  rain  when  the  moon's  henil  is  bidden  in  haloes. 
A  correspondent  of  Notes  ami  Queries  says  a  large  cirele 
round  the  moon,  with  a  north  or  northeast  wind,  predicates 
stormy  weather ;  if  the  wind  comes  from  any  other  quar- 
ter, there  will  still  be  rain,  but  less  ul'  it.  If,  however,  the 
moon  rises  after  sunset,  the  appearance  of  a  ring  round  her 
is  not  so  siguiHcant  as  the  Dutch  rhyme  puts  it:  — 

A  ring  round  the  moon 

May  pass  awiy  soon  ; 

But  a  ring  round  the  sun 

Gives  water  in  the  lun. 

An  old  Spanish  proverb  siya  the  circle  of  the  moon  never 
filled  a  pond,  but  the  circle  of  the  sun  wets  a  shepherd  ; 
while  an  English  rhyme  pronounces, —  * 

If  round  the  moon  a  circle's  seen 

Of  while,  and  nil  tho  sky's  serene, 

The  following  day,  yon  may  divine, 

Will  Burely  prove  exceeding  fine. 


sign  of  foir  weather 


ing  up  of  the  horni  of  the  new  moon  is  another 
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his  letters :  ■'  Poor  Littledale  has  this  day  explained  the 
cause  of  the  rains  which  have  prevailed  tor  the  last  five 
weeks,  by  a  theory  which  will  probably  be  as  new  to  voa 
as  it  is  to  me.  '  I  have  observed,'  he  says,  ■  that  wben 
the  moon  is  turned  upward:*,  we  have  fine  wj^ther  alter  it, 
but  when  it  is  turned  down,  then  we  have  a  wet  season ; 
and  the  reat^on  I  think  is,  that  when  it  is  turned  down,  it 
holdl  no  water,  like  a  basin,  you  know,  and  down  it 
comes  I '"  It  is  a  very  comnion  belief  that  the  weather 
depends  upon  the  moon  ebanging  before  or  afler  midnioht; 
a  belief  absurd  on  the  fai-e  oi'  it,  since,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
served, the  moon  may  change  before  twelve  at  Westminster, 
and  aflcr  twelve  at  St.  Paul's.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  oblivi- 
ous of  this  fact  when  he  put  Ibrth  "  A  Weather  Prognostica- 
tor,  through  all  the  lunations  of  each  year  forever  ;  showing 
the  observer  what  kind  of  weather  will  most  protiably  fol- 
low the  entrance  of  the  mooa  into  any  cue  of  her  quarters, 
and  that  so  near  the  truth,  as  to  seldom  or  never  be 
found  to  fnil."  Our  readers  can  easily  decide  as  to  the 
worth  of  the  reverend  doctor's  weather-guide  ;  they  have 
only  to  Dole  the  time  of  the  moon's  entrance  upon  a  new 
quarter,  and  compare  the  actual  result   with  that  antici- 

Kted  by  the  Prognosticator.  It  would  be  useless  to  quote 
I  formulated  observations,  for,  like  all  other  prophecies 
concerning  the  lunar  phenomena,  there  is  a  total  neglect 
of  the  fact,  that  weather  is  local,  and  not  universaL  In 
other  words,  the  change  in  the  moon  that  is  EUpposed  to 
have  given  good  weather  in  the  south  of  England,  has 
prob.ibly  been  attended  with  exceedingly  bad  weather  in 
Scotland. 

There  is  a  time  tor  all  things ;  the  difficulty  lies  in  hit- 
ting upon  the  right  time.  No  such  difficulty  disturbed  the 
minds  of  the  farmers  of  bygone  days,  who  took  my  lady 
moon  as  their  guide.  They  had  only  to  ask  tbemsetres 
was  she  waxing  or  waning,  and  they  knew  what  to  do,  and 
what  to  leave  undone.  An  increasing  moon  was  favorable 
to  increase  ;  a  waning  moon  just  the  reverse.  So,  under 
the  first,  grain  was  out,  grafts  inserted,  e^gs  put  under  the 
hen,  sheep  sheared,  and  manure  spread  upon  the  land. 
Seeds  were  sown  under  a  waning  moon,  in  order  that  the 
young  plants  might  have  the  advantage  of  growing  with 
the  moon. 

Sow  peason  and  beans  In  the  wane  of  the  moon. 
Who  Bowelb  them  sooner,  he  soweth  too  soon  ; 
Tbat  they  wilh  the  planet  may  rest  and  a]'ise, 
And  flouriiih  with  bearing  mobt  plentiful- wise. 

When  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  was  the  proper  time  to  make 
ditches,  tread  out  grapes,  and  cover  up  the  roots  of  trees  : 
seven  days  later  being  the  fittest  period  lor  grubbing  up 
such  as  were  to  be  removed.  Timber,  however,  was  not  to 
be  touched  until  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  and  then 
only  when  the  moon  was  upon  the  change.  The  state  of 
the  moon,  says  Pliny,  is  all-important  when  the  felting  of 
timber  is  in  question,  the  very  best  time  for  the  operation 
being  during  the  moon's  silence,  or  when  she  is  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun.  Some,  however,  averred  she  ought  to 
be  below  the  horizon  as  well,  and  tliat  if  the  conjunction 
happened  to  fall  upon  the  day  of  the  winter  solstice,  timber 
■hen  felled  would  be  of  everlasting  duration.  Kvcn  now, 
Devonshire  apple^owcrs  prefer  gathering  their  fruit  at  the 
shrinking  of  the  moon,  believing  then  it  does  not  matter 
though  the  apples  get  bruised  in  tbe  gathering,  which  is 
otherwise  fatal  to  their  preservation.  Peat-cutters  aver 
that  if  peat  be  cut  under  a  waning  moon  It  will  remain 
moist,  and  not  burn  clearly.  The  Brazilian  mat-makers  of 
Petropolis  account  for  some  of  their  mats  wearing  out  too 
quiekly,  by  reason  of  tbe  canes  having  tieen  cut  at  the 
wrong  time  of  the  moon.  It  is  foolisli,  according  to  Suffolk 
notions,  to  kill  a  pig  when  the  moon  is  waning  ;  for  if  a  pig 
be  converted  into  pork  at  that  timo,  tbe  meat  will  invari- 
ably waste  excessively  when  it  comes  to  be  cooked.  In 
Hurray  and  South  Ronaldsay,  they  carry  the  waxing  and 
waning  theory  still  further,  holding  it  unlucky  to  many 
except  under  a  growing  moon.     A  aceptical  writer,  sneering 
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»t  one  of  those  who  might  have  boasted  like  FHlslaff,  "  We 
be  men  of  good  government,  bcin^  governed  as  tlie  sea  in, 
bv  our  noble  ani]  chaste  mistress,  the  moon,"  sa.yi :  "  When 
the  moon  is  in  Tauruii,  he  never  can  be  persuaded  to  take 
phjrsie ;  lest  that  animal,  which  chcwH  ibe  cud,  shouid  make 
him  ctMt  up  i^rain.  If  at  any  time  he  has  a  mind  to  be 
aitmitted  into  the  presence  of  a  prince,  he  will  wait  till  the 
noon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sim,  for  'tis  then  the  society 
of  BD  inferior  with  a  superior  is  salutary  and  successful." 

Tiberius  hoped  to  slave  ofl*  baldne-s  by  never  permitting 
the  barber  to  shear  liis  impf.rial  locks  except  at  full  moon. 
Tlie  Roman  emperor  was  evidently  an  earnest  a  believer  in 
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or  as  the  fair  Olivia,  who  answers  the  greeting  of  her  lov- 
er's ambassador  with,  "  If  you  be  mad,  be  gone ;  if  you 
have  reason,  be  brief;  'tin  not  that  time  of  moon  with  nie, 
lo  make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue."  Othello,  too, 
[iiakes  tlie  moon  responsible  for  his  rash  deed ;  — 


rof  tl 


ir  the  earth  than  Is  Iicr  w 


Although  our  mad-doctors  have  long  since  scouted  the  idea 
af  lunatics  being  influenced  in  any  way  by  the  planet  ' — 
which  they  take  Uieir  name,  it  was  held  by  men  of 


like  Mead  and  Hunter.  '  The  latter  was  strong  in  the  belief 
(hat  the  moon  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the 
human  body,  particularly  when  at  the  full.  "  It  is  strange, 
but  true  as  gospel,"  wrote  the  great  soldier,  Napier,  from 
Scindo,  "that  at  every  new  and  full  moon,  down  wo  all  go 
here  with  fever."  In  tropical  L-ountries,  where  meat  expo.-ed 
in  the  mooolight  turns  putrid,  (he  beams  of  the  moon  work 
harm  to  those  who  sleep  beneath  ihcm,  "  The  sun  shall 
not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night,"  says  the 
I'salmist  Captain  Burton  tells  us  thai  many  a  Brazilian 
oe™,  taking  a  nap  incautiously  in  the  moonlight,  awakes 
with  one  side  of  his  (ace  a  diflerent  color  from  the  other. 
A  Mr.  Perry,  supposed  lo  have  been  lost  in  the  bush,  turned 
up  at  Bri.'ibane  in  very  miserable  plight.  He  had  been 
blinded  by  klceping  under  the  rays  of  the  moon,  and  wan- 
dered about  lor  five  days,  until  his  sight  became  suHiciently 
restored  to  enable  him 'to  find  the  homeward  track.  The 
sailors  of  Souiliern  Italy  maintain  that  the  beams  of  the 
moon  are  fatal  to  the  flsh  thej-  shine  upon,  and  are  careful 
to  shelter  those  they  catch  from  the  moonlight,  lest  lliey 
should  become  putrid. 

It  was  once,  and  still  may  be,  the  custom  of  Highland 
women  to  salute  the  new  moon  with  a  solemn  cnurtesy. 
English  Kiuntry  dames  were  wont  to  sit  astride  a  stile  or 
gate,  waiting  the  new  moon's  appearance,  lo  welcome  her 
with,  "A  fine  moon,  (Jod  bless  herl"  Bachelors  were 
privileged  to  claim- a  kiss  and  a  pair  of  gloves  upou  an- 
nounciugtheadventofanew  moon  to  the  first  maiilen  they 
meL  If  when  first  seen,  the  new  moon  was  upon  the  right 
hand,  or  directly  before  the  person  making  her  acquaint- 
ance, good  fbrtuoe  awaited  the  lucky  individual  on  the  en- 
suing month ;  just  the  contrary  result  foIlovrinE  its  appear- 
ance on  the  left  hand,  or  af  hia  or  her  back.  To  see  a  new 
moon  for  the  first  time  through  glass,  is  ominous  of  ill.  To 
inture  good  fortune,  one  ought,  at  sight  of  hrr  ladyship,  to 
turn  over  one's  money  and  wish.  At  the  inquest  upon  the 
victims  of  the  railway  accid-  nt  at  Harrow,  in  November, 
1870,  a  juryman  said  his  son  waa  in  a  meadow  close  by  at  the 
time  of  the  collision,  end  saw  the  new  moon  shining  brightly ; 
and  having  a  knack  of  turjiing  over  his  Tnoney  when  he 
saw  tile  new  moon,  he  did  so,  and  counted  it  easily  by  her 
light.  To  render  the  chBrin  complete,  the  monev  should 
be  spit  upon.  When  Mungo  Park  visited  the  Mandincocs, 
he  found  a  very  similar  superstition  prevalent  among  tSem, 
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u»i^utmans  of  Turkestan  shake  off  their 


o  the  fields,  and  cry  to 


New  moon,  new  moon,  I  hail  thee  I 
By  all  the  virtue  in  itiy  body, 
,    Grant  this  night  that  I  may  see 
'    He  who  iny  true  love  is  to  be. 

In  Scotland,  it  was  only  the  first  new  moon  of  the  new  year 
that  was  appealed  to  in  this  fashion  ;  lo  obtain  saccess,  it 
was  necessary  to  set  the  back  against  a  tree,  and  the  feet 
upon  a  ground-fast  stone,  and  sing  or  sny, — 
0  new  moon,  I  hail  thcc ! 
And  gifPrn  e'er  to  marry  mun, 

His  face  tnrned  this  wsy  fast's  ye  can, 
I.CI  rae  ray  true  love  see. 
This  blessed  nighl. 

And  if  the  invokcr  was  destined  lo  be  married,  the  appari- 
tion of  her  future  giiidman  would  wait  upon  her  before 
TDorning.  Yorkshin:  girls  have  anollier  way  of  hailing  ibe 
first  new  moon  oC  tlic  year :  ihey  take  care  to  see  her  in  a 
looking-glass,  and  know  they  will  have  lo  remain  single  as 
many  years  as  they  behold  moons.  Matrimonial  diviners 
of  course  wish  to  see  as  few  moons  as  possible,  holding  the 
more  mooni,  the  worse  luck.  The  si^nt  of  more  than  one 
moon  in  the  heavens  has  ever  been  portentous  of  impend- 
ing trouble.     Hubert  tells  King  John,  — 

They  say  flvs  means  were  seen  to-night. 
Four  fixed,  and  the  tilth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wondrous  motion. 
Old  men  and  beldames  in  the  sirecla 
Do  prophesy  upon  it  danj^rously. 

A  red  moon  was  etjually  ijl-boding.  When  Salisbury  en- 
treats the  commander  of  Richard  II.'s  Welsh  soldiers  u> 
prevent  their  dispersion,  the  Welsh  captain  replies,  — 

'Tis  thought  (he  king  ii  dead ;  we  will  not  slay. 
The  hay-lret's  in  our  euunlry  are  all  withered, 
And  meteors  fright  iha  HxM  stars  of  heaven  ;    - 
The  pale-laccd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth. 
And  lean -looked  prophets  whisper  fearful  change. 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings. 

A  lunar  eclipse  was  also  ai 
if  the  popular  notion  in  ar 
moon  was  only  eclipsed  when  suffering  from  the  S|iclls  of 
wicked  magicians  seeking  lo  draw  her  down  lo  earth,  lo 
aid  Ihem  in  their  unholy  doings  ;  tbrtunately,  their  machi- 
nations were  of  no  avail  if  honest  people  could  iiiake  enough 
noise  to  drown  the  songs  of  the  enchanters. 

To  sing  the  moon  out  of  the  sky  is  about  as  feasible  a 
feat  as  that  of  fishing  her  out  of  a  pond.  Allcmptiiig  the 
latter,  a  haymaker  fixed  a  nickname  upon  his  Wiltshire 
bretliren  for  ever.  The  story  goes  that  two  Wiltshire  h^- 
makers,  going  home  from  work,  espied  the  reflection  of  the 
moon  in  a  pond,  and  took  it  for  a  lump  of  gold.  One  took 
off  his  boots  and  stockings,  waded  in,  and  tried  to  lay  hold 
of  the  glittering  prize ;  it  was  too  deep  for  his  reach,  BO, 
seizing  hold  of  his  rake,  he  began  lo  rake  the  water,  and 
persevered,  until  a  party  of  fiomersetshire  mowers  came 
along,  and  jeered  him  as  a  "  moon-raker."  Anxioils  to  re- 
move the  slur  of  stupidity  from  his  countrymen,  Mr.  Akeiv 
man  ingeniously  accounts  fur  the  opprobrious  nickname  in 
this  way :  "  Fiple  zay  as  how  they  gied  th'  ncame  o'  moon- 
rakers  to  we  Wiltshire  vauk,  bckase  a  passel  o'  stupid  bod- 
ies one  night  tried  to  rake  the  shadow  o'  th'  moon  out  o'  ih' 
bruk,  and  tuk't  vor  a  thin  cheese.  But  that's  lli'  wrong  end 
o'  ih'  story.  The  chaps  as  was  doin'  o'  this  was  smuggler*, 
and  they  was  a-vishing  up  zome  kegs  o'  sperrit; ,  and  only 
pcrtendcd  to  rnke  out  a  cheese.  So  the  exciseman  as  axed 
'em  tlie  question  had  his  grin  at  'em ;  but  they  had  a  good 
laugh  at  he,  when  'em  got  whoame  the  stuff."  By  the  way, 
has  the  saying,  "  The  moon  is  not  made  of  green  cheese," 
with  the  Wihihire  tradition,  or  with  that 
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retpeeting  thu  MiildletooiaDe  of  Laacaebire,  who  are  k- 
pronched  with  taking  the  moon's  ahulow  (or  a  Cheshire 
cbecHi:,  and  trying  to  lake  it  out  of  a  pit  ?  We  pauBe  tor 
«  nplyt  AD*^  lo^n  look  for  one  in  ^o(«i  anij  QuerifS. 


OLIVER  >VENUELL  HOLMES. 

If  it  were  not  ihnt  Dr.  Holmes,  in  one  of  bis  most 
•mulling  pieces  of  satiricai  verse,  expressCB  stronn  objec- 
tions to  the  "  many-sided "  man,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  adopt  that  title  in  preference  to  any  other  for  his  owD 
3obri'iue.l. 

If  we  wuDt  a  sound  and  capable  English  opiaion  upon 
his  lighter  verses,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  preface  of 
"  Ljra  Elegantiarum,"  wherein  Mr.  Frederick  I-ocker, 
with  refereni:e  to  vera  de  mciele,  alludes  Vo  Dr.  Holmes  as 
"  perhaps  tbe  i>est  living  wtdter  of  this  species  iif  verse." 
Our  own  Miss  Mitford,  also,  is  eothusiastic  in  his  praise 
A  critique  upon  his  works  ^Its  several  pages  of  her  "  Recol- 
lections of  a  Literary  Life,"  wherein  she  speakK  of  him  as 
an  original  for  whom  we  can  End  no  living  prototype, 
unless  we  travel  back  as  far  as  Pope  or  Dri-den,  while  even 
then  we  should  miss  the  color  of  bis  nationality.  As  a 
sermon  on  temperance  she  prefers  his  "  Lines  on  I^ending  a 
Punch-Bowl "  to  all  the  temperance  songs  in  tbe  world, 
and  she  is  probably  right  in  so  doing. 

So  much  for  one  facet  of  our  many-sided  diamond.  A.s 
for  the  medley  culled  the  "  Autocrat  of  tbe  Breakfast 
Tabic,"  which  constitutes  so  diversified  and  dainty  a  dish, 
the  English  public  can  reter  to  its  own  experience  as  a 
voucher  lor  ila  genuine  qualities,  for  the  book  has  passed 
through  several  editions  liere,  and  is  deservedly  a  favorite 
wherever  it  jjoes.  By  what  name  can  we  label  such  a  pro- 
duction as  this  ?  It  is  a  compound  of  critical  essay,  of 
humorous  saLu^,  of  delicate  and  pathetic  romance,  of 
quaint  and  oulrof-the-way  studies  of  human  nature,  of  the 
deepest  thoughts  and  tbe  most  fanciful  easy  wTitinE,  with  a 
poem  about  every  twentieth  page,  and  scarcely  half  a  page 
without  a  bon-niol,  or  something  worth  remembering. 

We  are  not  near  the  end  of  Dr.  Holmes's  qualifications. 
He  has  been  a  law  student,  but  law  he  relinquished  for 
medicine.  He  is  an  eminent  physician  of  Boston,  having 
been  in  practice  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  He  has  delivered 
lectures  on  hommopatby,  of  which  he  is  the  implacable 
opponent;  as  also  a  long  string  of  prize  dissertations, 
addresses,  and  essays;  and  he  can  make  the  most  de- 
licioualy  candid  revelations  about  his  own  lectures  that  we 
have  ever  met  with.  His  criticisms  are  most  trentliant, 
and  must  exercise  a  benelicial  effect  in  pruning  tbe  over- 
luxuriance  and  wildness  of  literary  enort  iu  a  young 
country.  The  giving  of  live  lectures  a  week  for  one  season 
8un;ge«tcd  to  him  some  ideas  on  lectures,  which  wo  dare  say 
will  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  conscience  of  many 
an  itinerant  preacher,  or  of  any  one  who  has  to  travel  the 
same  round  in  any  branch  of  life  over  and  over  again. 
"  A  new  lecture,"  he  remarks,  "  is  just  like  any  other  new 
tool.  We  use  it  for  awhile  with  pleasure.  Then  it  blisters 
our  hands,  and  we  hate  to  touch  it.  By  and  by  our  hands 
grow  callous,  and  then  we  have  no  longer  any  sensitiveness 

about  it A  lecture  doesn't  begin  lo  get  old  until  it 

has  passed  its  hundredth  deliveiy ;  and  some,  I  think, 
have  doubled,  if  not  quadrupled  that  number.  These  old 
lectures  are  a  man's  best,  commonly;  they  improve  by  age, 
also,  like  the  pipes,  Hddles,  and  poems  I  (old  you  of  ^e 
other  day.  One  learns  to  make  tbe  most  of  their  strong 
points  and  lo  carry  olT  their  weak  oties  —  to  lake  out  the 
really  good  things  which  don't  tell  on  the  audience,  and 
put  in  cheaper  thinp[s  that  do.  All  this  degrades  him,  of 
course,  but  it  improves  the  lecture  for  general  delivery." 
This  strikes  us  as  a  truth  with  which  many  writers  as  well 
as  lecturers  must  be  acquainted.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
should  be  so,  but  it  seems  to  be  part  of  tbe  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  modern  times  to  reduce  all  things  to  one  dead 
level  of  uniformity  and  monotony.  It  is  only  by  doing 
work  for  the  general  mass  of  tbe  people  that  a  man  can 


live,  and  so  his  work  must  l>e  brought  down  to  their  level, 
and  then  he  has  no  time  or  elasticity  left  for  maturing  any 
special  or  recherche  production  of  his  brain.  Dr.  Holmes 
then  proceeds  to  an  amusino  theory  of  "  averages  "  »ith 
regard  to  audiences.  He  tells  us  that  tbe  average  intellect 
of  five  hundred  perrons,  taken  as  they  come,  is  not  very 
high.  Then  bo  finds  audiences  most  awful  in  their  mii. 
formity.  An  assembly  In  a  town  of  New  York  or  Ohio 
will  laugh  or  cry  at  just  the  same  places  of  a  lecture  as  ou 
in  any  New  England  town  of  similar  size.  "  Even  those 
little  indescribable  movements  which  a  lecturer  takes 
cognizance  of,  just  as  a  driver  notices  his  horse  cocking 
his  ears,  are  auru  to  come  in  exactly  the  same  place  of  your 
lecture,  always."  Dr.  Holmes,  we  should  imagine,  must 
have  got  to  bis  most,  callous  and  mechanical  manner  of 
delivering  a  lecture,  and  must  be  repeating  it,  say,  for  the 
bundred-and-fiflieth  time,  before  he  is  sufficiently  at  home 
to  be  addressing  bis  audience  and  making  so  many  (A- 
servations  at  the  same  moment.  But  it  la  verj-  curious 
what  a  power  the  brain  has  of  relegating  familiar  work  to 
its  more  mechanical  processes,  leaving  to  the  imaginative 
and  hi;;her  faculties  to  follow  out  their  own  purposes  un- 
shnckled.  In  taking  up  our  parable  upon  such  a  maoy- 
sided  individual  as  Dr,  Holmes,  we  are  allowing  ourselves 
somewhat  to  drift  from  tbe  professed  subject  of  this  article 
—  hie  novels.  But  lecturing  in  America  holds  a  much 
position  than  with  us ;  they  have  there 
novel-writing  and  much  more  lecturing  than  we 


of  the  laie  Charliis  Dickens  wa>  to  reail  portions  of  hii 
no\cls,  both  here  and  in  America;  and  it  is  not  very  bog 
since  a  novel  was  read  out  from  beginning  to  end  before  a 
select  audience  across  the  Atlantic,  But  in  this  latter 
case  the  circumstances  were  peculiar:  some  of  our  readers 
may  remember  them.  Charles  Bcade,  being  arraigned  m 
account  of  one  of  bis  novels  on  the  score  of  impropriety, 
caused  it  to  be  read  aloud  before  the  court  by  an  actor  of 
stentorian  voice.  Should  this  sort  of  thing  become  com- 
mon, the  circulating  libraries  will  have  to  look  out  for 
themselves. 

Wi!  ournelves  have  been  told  interesting  stories  by 
American  lecturers.  One  informed  us  of  a  magical  proctsi 
of  concentrating  an  audience  into  a  focus,  against  whica 
the  full  force  of^oratory  was  to  be  directed ;  and  tbe  larger 
the  assemblage  tbe  more  power  was  the  lecturer  conscious 
of.  A  lecturer  again,  but  this  was  one  of  a  very  special 
order,  had  the  sensation,  even  when  speaking  extempore,  d 
being  in  a  most  mean  state  of  mind,  with  a  strong  tendency 
to  count  up  to  a  thousand  while  listening  to  the  very  word) 
self-ullered.  The  brain  is  truly  a  very  complex  and  onin- 
telligible  machine. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Holmes,  be  appears  to  find  hii 
lecturing  focus  in  "  bright  women's  faces."  "  f  ick  out  tlie 
best,"  he  says,  "  and  lecture  mainly  to  that"  Avoid  un- 
sympathetic and  expressionless  faces  —  "they  are  what 
kill  the  lecturer.  These  negative  faces,  with  theu'  vacnoat 
eyes  and  stony  lineaments,  pump  and  snck  the  warm  soul 
out  of  bimj  that  is  the  chief  reason  why  lecturers  grow  so 
pale  before  tbe  season  is  over," 

In  addition  to  the  qualifications  already  named,  Dr, 
Holmes  is  also  a  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  st 
Harvard.  Nor  is  this  all  —  and  we  have  not  come  to  hi" 
novels  yet  "  He  excels  in  singing  his  own  channiBg 
songs,"  so  says  Miss  Mitlbrd,  "  and  is  the  delight  and  orna- 
ment of  every  society  that  he  enters,  buzzing  about  lile  * 
bee,  or  fiultering  like  a  humming-bird,  exceedingly  dKKculJ 
to  catch,  unlcKS  he  is  really  wanted  for  some  kind  act,  iii 
then  you  are  sure  of  him," 

Before  entering  upon  any  detailed  criticism  of  iu* 
novels,  we  must  give  a  few  brief  specimens  of  bis  happj' 
facility  in  occasional  verse.  The  following,  which  stnkei 
us  as  containing  much  sound  wisdom  in  very  few  lines,  u 
from  a  piece  of  considerable  length  entitled  "  Urania  1  * 
Rhymed  Lesson."  The  poem  was  delivered  belbie  ll" 
Boston  Mereantile  Library  Association,  so  long  ago  si 
1846.    Here  is  Dr.  Holmes's  advice  to  his  i^ :  — 
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"  Doa'c  catch  the  fldi^eti ;  joa  hove  found  TOur  place 
Juac  in  the  fbcui  of  a  oervoai  rnce, 
Fretful  to  ch&nf^e,  aud  rabid  to  discus*, 
Fall  of  exciteiaents,  olirsjs  in  a  fats  ; 
Think  of  the  patriarchs  ;  then  compare  sa  men 
These  lean-cheeked  maniaca  of  the  longne  and  pen  I 
Run,  if  vou  like,  but  try  lo  keep  your  breath; 
Work  like  a  man,  but  don't  bo  worked  to  death  ; 
And  with  new  notions  —  let  me  chan^  [he  rule  — 
Don't  strike  Iha  iron  till  it's  slightlj  cool." 

U  not  this  an  idealized  medical  prescription  1  Dr.  Holmes 
belongs  to  n  healthy  and  comfortable  ac^hool  of  philoaopby.- 
No  believer  he  in  the  value  of  uervoiia  excitemeot,  or  raw 
eDthusiapra.  lu  "  Astnea,"  another  long  poem,  we  find  a 
morael  of  muauular  ChriaCiantty,  served  up  with  an  exceed- 
ingly witty  pungency :  — 

"  Perhaps  too  br  in  these  considerate  days 
Has  patience  carried  her  submisuive  ways ; 
Wisdom  has  tangbl  us  to  be  calm  and  meek. 
To  take  one  blow  and  turn  the  other  check  ; 

IflherudeeaitilTstrike  the  other  loo  !  " 

Apropon  uf  Dr.  llolmea'a  views,  we  may  quote  a  few  lines 
from  the  "  Urania,"  wherein  corapari»on  ia  made  between 
two  individuals  of  somewhat  opposite  tendiincies  :  — 

"  By  the  white  neckcloth  with  its  Btralghtencd  tie. 
The  sober  hat,  the  Sabbath  apeakin)i;  eye, 
Severe  and  ainilelesa,  he  that  runs  may  read 
The  stern  disciple  of  Geneva's  creed. 
Decent  and  slow,  heboid  hia  solemn  march  ; 
Silent  he  enters  ihroaK^  70°  crowded  arch. 

A  livelier  bearing  of  the  outward  man, 
Thu  tight-hued  t;loves,  the  undevout  rattan, 
Now  smartly  raised,  or  half-profane ly  twirled  — 
A  bright,  fresh  twinkle  from  the  weck-dav  world  — 
Tell  their  plain  siory ;  yes,  thine  eyes  behold 
A  cheerful  Chrisiian  from  the  liberol  fold." 

With  Miaa  Mitford's  brief  description  of  Pr.  Holmes's  per- 
sonal appearance,  given  above,  to  guide  ua,  we  should  say 
that  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  fragment  just  quoted,  he 
hu  hod  his  eye  tul-ned  in  some  degree  upon  himself;  at  all 
events  the  picture  of  the  "  cheerful  Christian  "  harmonizes 
very  well  with  Dr.  Holmes  as  generally  seen  through  the 
medinmorhis  books.  And  no  unpleasant  picture  it  la:  we 
are  rather  partial  to  cheerful  Christians  ourselves. 

Here  is  some  more  of  his  thought  following  a  similar 
directioti,  from  the  •'  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table ;  " 
"  How  uuriouB  it  is  that  we  always  consider  solemnity,  and 
the  absence  of  all  gay  surprises  and  encounter  of  wits,  as 
essential  to  the  idea  of  the  future  lili;  of  those  whom  we 
thus  deprivu  of  half  their  faculties,  and  then  call  blessed! 
There  are  not  a  few  who,  even  in  (his  li'e,  seem  to  be  pre- 

Gring  themselvud  lor  that  tmileleaa  eternity  to  which  they 
ik  forward,  by  banishing  all  ^aj'ety  Irom  their  hearts  and 
all  joyonsness  from  their  countvnanee.s.  I  meet  one  auch 
in  the  Btruet  not  unfrequently,  a  person  of  intelligence  and 
education,  but  who  gives  me  (and  all  that  he  passes)  such 
a  rayless  and  chilling  look  of  recognition  —  something  as 
if  he  were  oneof  Heaven's  assessors,  comedown  to  "doom" 
every  acquaintance  he  met —  that  I  have  sometimes  be^uo  to 
sneeze  on  the  ."pot,  and  gone  home  with  a  violent  cold,  dat- 
ing from  that  instant.  I  don't  doubt  he  would  cut  his  kit- 
ten's tail  oET,  if  he  caught  her  playing  with  it.  Please  tell 
me,  who  taui(ht  htr  to  play  with  it  7  "  This  paragraph  is 
a  perfect  example  of  Dr.  Holmes's  manner  of  writing.  Hia 
thoonhts  are  always  the  reverse  of  meagre,  they  are  brought 
out  definitely  and  clearly,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part 
polished  and'  finished  by  a  sty  and  genial  turn  of  humor. 

Bala  says  Holmes  is  essentially  what  is  termed  a  "  funny 
fellow."  This  is  a  very  inadequate  epithet  for  our  gowl 
doctor,  but  for  many  years  his  own  circle  of  friends  thought 
him  so  witty  that  they  never  dreamed  him  capable  of 
graver  or  continuous  work.  He  was  brilliancy  and  sparkle 
in  perfection,  they  allowed ;  but  when  solid  and  lengthy 
volumes  appeared,  they  were  quite  astonished. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  ..4  l/anJi'c  Af on  (Aiy  a  new  era  be- 


gaain  Dr.  Holmes's  literary  career.  He  did  not  cease  to.be 
a  wit,  but  he  considerably  enlarged  his  bcop«  and  ceased  to 
be  merely  witty.  His  friends  considered  thia  but  a  flash  in 
the  pan,  and  that  it  could  not  last  lone ;  but  at  the  present 
time  we  find  Dr.  Holmes  still  a  contributor  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  his  writings  continue  to  improve. 

Instead  of  improve,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  keep  to 
their  standard,  for  to  our  fancy  Dr.  Holmes  has  never  gone 
beyond  the  •'  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  "  Jbr  real 
power  and  unflagging  vivacity  and  orieinality.  And  we 
suppose,  afler  all,  this  hook  ot  many  colors  may  lay  claim 
to  the  title  of  novel.  Ithas  characters,  a  scene,  and  a  plot 
The  scene  is  a  boarding-houae,  and  the  plot  ia  a  love-a5air. 
The  characters  are  very  various.  There  is  our  friend  the 
AutiKrat,  himself  anonymous,  but  in  propria  persona,  and 
very  intimately  connected  with  a  Professor,  who  never  ap- 
pears personally  on  the  scPne,  but  whose  good  things  ne  en- 
joy just  the  same.  There  is  a  divinitv  stuiieut,  and  there  ia 
"  tlie  youn«  fellow  whom  ihey  call  John."  We  have  also  a 
temporary  boarder  from  the  country,  "  consisting  of  a  some- 
what more  than  middle-aged  female,  with  a  parchment 
forehead  and  a  dry  little  friaelte  shingling  it,  a  sallow  neck 
with  a  necklace  of  gold  beads,  a  black  dreis  too  runty  fur 
recent  grief,  and  contours  in  basso-relieeo."  .We  must  not 
forget  "  the  old  gentleman  opposite,"  nor,  last  but  not  least, 
the  pale  schoolmistress  who  Mi  often  paces  alone  "the  long 
path,"  and  finds  it  at  last  lead  so  mysteriously  into  the  long 
path  of  love. 

The  plot,  however,  in  this  volume,  is  very  faintly 
marked ;  hut  Dr.  Holmes  has  the  rare  faculty  of  keeping 
up  the  reader's  interest  with  the  smallest  passible  quantity 
of  complicated  machinery.  Hia  stye  is  so  easy  and  Varied, 
his  turns  of  thought  are  so  brilliant  and  unexpected,  and 
genial  humor  and  playful  satire  so  color  all  his  pages,  that 
our  pleasure  in  reading  his  books  never  for  a  moment 
flags.  The  jaded  reviewer  of  the  day,  who  has  a  bushel  of 
novels  brought  before  him  every  week  which  must  be  read 
and  commented  upon,  has  not  the  same  lively  enthusiasm 
for  romance  as  the  young  Miss  just  admitted  to  the  clowing 
Geld  of  the  circulating  library ;  but  we  have  seen  such  jaded 
reviewer  take  up  a  novel  of  Dr.  Holmes's,  and  read  it  for 
pleasure,  atid  lor  hours  at  a  time. 

When  we  have  once  read  a  book  of  Dr.  Holmes's,  we 
may  take  it  up  at  any  time,  and  read  a  page  or  two,  or  a 
cha'pter  or  two,  with  a  certainly  of  falling  upon  some  racy 
observation,  some  wondrously  pungent  hut  delicate  and 
mirthful  morsel  of  satire,  some  thought  seriously  worth  re- 
membering. He  cines  not  allow  himself  to  be  didactic,  but 
there  are  many  highly -esteemed  prosers  in  whose  volumes 
[here  is  not  half  the  wisdom,  the  concentrated  experience, 
and  tfac  suggestivencss,  which  are  to  he  found  in  any  chap- 
ter oi'  Dr.  Holmes's. 

The  "  Autocrat  of  the  Break  fact-Table  "  is  so  rich  in  good 
things,  that  it  is  difficult  to  quote  from  it ;  one  does  not 
know  where  to  begin.  The  following  paragraph  is  a  no- 
ticeable mixture  of  medically-tinctured  thought  on  social 
m.itters,  with  Darwinism.     It  is  sage,  and  to  some  extent 


"  We  are  forming  an  aristocracy,  as  you  may  observe,  in 
this  country  —  not  a  gratiA  Dei,  nor  a  j'uie  divino  one, 
but  a  dt  facto  upper  stratum  of  being,  which  floats  over  the 
turbid  waves  of  common  life  as  the  iridescent  film  you  may 
have  seen  spreading  over  the  water  about  our  wharves  — 
very  splendid,  though  it<  origin  may  have  been  tar,  tallow, 
train-oil,  or  plhor  sucTi  unctuous  commodities. 


course,  money  ii 


But  n 


7  observe  this. 


Money  kept  tor  two  or  three  generations  transforms  a  race ; 
I  don't  mean  merely  in  manners  and  hereditary  culture, 
but  in  blood' and  bone.  Money  buy  a  air  and  sunshine,  in 
which  children  grow  up  more  kindly,  of  course,  than  in 
close  back  streets  ;  it  buys  country  places  to  give  them 
happy  and  healthy  summers,  good  nursing,  good  doctoring, 
and  die  best  cuts  of  beef  and  mutton.  When  the  spring- 
chickens  come  to  market  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  that  is  not 
what  I  was  going  to  speak  of.  As  the  youn^  females  of 
each  successive  season  come  on,  the  finest  specimens  among 
them,  other  things  being  equal,  are  apt  Ut  attract  those  who 
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cxa  afTonl  the  espunsivi:  luxury  at  beauty.     The  physical 

character  u[  the  oezt  gencratioD  rUea  ia  coneequuDce 

The  weak  point  in  our  chryso-aristoeracy  ia  the  same  I 
have  alliideil  to  ia  eonoecrion  with  cheap  dandyism.  Its 
thorough  mauhood,  its  high-caste  gallaiitry,  are  not  so 
roatiifeit  as  the  plare-gloss  of  its  winihifrs,  and  the  more  or 
less  Itgitimalu  heraldry  of  il«  coaeh-panels.  ....  Our 
young  uteu  must  gild  Uieir  apiirs,  but  they  need  not  win 

If  gold  gained  by  strolling  in  the  tallow-marbet,  or  by 
a  lucky  discovery  of  petroleum,  is  to  be  taken  a«  the  Mile 
basb  of  progress  towards  the  highest  type  of  humanity,  the 
true  aristoi,  and  if  hereditary  facility  of  access  to  the  best 
cut*  of  beef  and  mutton  Ih  the  sole  prop  for  eujitaining  such 
type  when  ODce  produced,  we  can  scarcely  expect  anythino 
more  to  come  of  it  than  such  paeudo-ulevatton  as  Dr. 
Holoiea  alludes  to.  Elsewhere  he  satirizes  more  strongly 
than  in  the  above  paragraph  the  plate-glass  gentility  of  flic 
plutocracy.  Let  us  try  and  remember  that  such  constitute 
bnt  a  portion  of  American  society,  and  let  Dr.  Iloimes  re- 
member not  to  call  such  portion  its  aristocrai'y. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  ot  the  political  portion  of  this 
volume  is  the  wonderful  slorj-  of  the  "  Ooe-Hoss  Shay." 
We  will  ijuole  one  brief  etfuBion,  however,  wliicli  is  quite 
at  amuiing  in  its  way.  It  purports  to  be  by  an  old  Latin 
tntor,  who  had  become  so  saturated  in  the  languiige  as  to 
let  it  encroach  upon  the  purity  ofhis  En^ti.'<h.  The  poem's 
title  is  "  .XstivaUoD  :  " 

"In  candent  ire  l lie  solar  splendor  flames  ; 
Tlic  folcs,  Innguesi^mt,  pcnil  from  sritl  ramcs ; 
His  hnmid  front  the  rive,  anhelin^,  wipes 
And  dreams  of  errinj;  on  vcnlili-rous  ripcs. 

How  dulcc  to  vive  occult  lo  murlal  eyes, 
Dorm  on  tliu  herb  with  none  lo  siiperrisc. 
Carp  the  snave  berries  from  the  crescent  vine. 

And  bibe  the  How  from  lon|;icaiidaie  Line ! 


:s  the  lender  hue 


N)  m;  milk-jus  with  celestial  blue 


"  Elsie  Venner"  is  a  novel  of  a  more  ordinary  and  less 
lyrieal  construction.  Tlie  suggestion  upon  which  it  is  based 
is,  however,  to  say  the  leiist  of  it,  extraordinary.  Tlie 
question  raised  is  one  too  deep  and  difhcult  by  far  to  come 
within  the  range  of  the  average  novel-reading  class ;  a 
class  whose  greater  proportion  must  always  consist  of 
young  girls.  Such  a  subject  is  far  better  suited  to  an  ab- 
struse medical  essay.  However,  the  covers  of  a  novel  ap- 
pear to  bo  omnivorous,  and  we  never  know  what  our-of- 
the-way  hypotheeis  or  startling  theorj-  we  may  not  meet 
with  therein.     Nothing  seems  too  trifling  or  too  serious  for 

In  the  preface  to  his  succeeding  work,  the  "  Guardian 
Angel,"  ttie  author  defines  the  idea  frrnn  which  "  Elsie 
Venner  "  originated.  "  It  based  itself,"  says  Dr.  Holmes, 
"  upon  an  experiment  which  some  (bought  cruel,  even  on 

Kper.  It  imagined  an  alien  element  introduced  into  the 
)od  of  a  human  being  before  that  being  saw  the  hgbL  It 
showed  a  human  nature  developing  itself  in  conllibt  with 
the  ophidian  characteristics  and  instincts  impressed  upon 
it  during  the  pre-natal  period.  Whether  anything  like 
this  ever  happened,  or  was  possible,  mattered  little ;  it 
enabled  me,  at  any  rate,  lo  suggest  the  limitations  of  hu- 
man responsibility  in  a  simple  and  eti'eclive  way."  Id 
plainer  terms,  a  wonian  ia  stung  during  pregnancy  by  a 
rattlesnake,  and  her  daughter,  £Uie  Venner,  exbiblis  in 
consequence  certain  characteristics  belonging,  or  attributed 
to,  the  loathsome  reptile.  I.«l  us  hope  that  such  a  result 
is  impossible ;  we  may,  at  all  events,  rejoice  that  the  Elsie 
Venner  of  the  story  is  at  length  enabled  to  throw  off  the 


hideous  influence.  Worked  up  with  coDSiunmate  abihiy 
into  a  story,  and  so  surrounded  with  vioorous  [nclures  of 
life  and  humorous  studies,  that  we  lose  de  bcreneas  of  the 
underlying  idea,  the  speculation  u  yet  of  oomeirhat  too 
grave  a  nature  for  a  romance. 

The  real  purpose  of  this,  and  its  companioo  volume,  the 
"  Guardian  Angel,"  is  only  alloded  to  in  the  preface  to  the 
latter,  and  as  nothing  of  this  undercurrent  is  made  obtrusive 
in  the  stories,  "  the  Targe  majority  of  jhose  whom  my  todt 
reaches,"  says  Dr.  Holmes,  "  not  being  preface-readers,  will 
never  suspect  anything  to  harm  them  beyond  the  sim[dt, 
facts  of  the  narrative."  This  piu-pose  is  a  "  protest  against 
the  scholastic  tendency  to  shift  the  total  r^ponsibiluj  of 
all  human  action  from  the  infinite  to  the  fioitt; ;  "  and,  lest 
people  should  be  alu'med  at  such  doctrine,  Dr.  Holmes  i! 
careful,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  to  define  it  more  strictly. 
He  does  not  desire  to  weaken  moral  obligation,  he  remarks 
in  the  "  Autocrat,''  but  to  define  it.  This  is  rather  a 
beavv  subject  for  a  magazine,  still  for  us  to  appreiiate  these 
novels  properly,  we  must  devote  a  few  lines  more  to  Dr. 
Holmes's  explanations.  "The  fluent,  Belf-<)etermuiin|: 
power  of  buuian  beiogf,"  he  observes  —  and  with  this 
power  we  are  more  familiar  under  the  term  free-will  — "  if 
a  very  strictly  limited  agency  iu  the  universe.  The  chiel 
planes  of  its  enclosing  solid  are,  of  course,  organization. 
education,  condition."  In  simpler  words,  we  do  not  choose 
where  we  shall  l>e  born,  how  we  shall  be  educated,  or  in 
what  position  in  life  we  shall  be  placed.  We  can  no*  pro- 
ceed to  the  more  particular  consideration  of  the  "  Guardian 
Angel,"  which,  however  difCcult  may  be  Hi  underlying 
idea,  is  overlaid  with  such  humorous  description  and  fanci- 
ful play,  that  we  may  easily  forget  there  is  anything  of  an 
abstruse  nature  con oc-cted  with  iL 

The  motive  of  the  "  Guardian  Angel  "  is  one  that  comes 
more  nearly  wiihio  our  experience  than  that  of  "Elsie 
Venner."  It  is  the  tracing  of  hereditarj-  qualities  frmn 
generation  to  generation,  and  how  the  organization  c^  our 
ancestors,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  affects  our  own. 
We  can  all  call  to  mind  examples  of  children  taking  >Aer 
their  parents  or  grandparents.  We  ourselves  recollect  ■ 
case  of  an  individual,  all  whose  ancestors,  so  lar  as  he  could 
gather,  were  noted  for  Koman  noses  and  curiously-shaped 
thumbii.  He  has  iidierited  the  thumb,  but  not  the  nt^e  ; 
perhaps  some  ofhis  family  liave  been  blessed  with  the  Bo- 
man  nose,  but  the  ordinary  thumb  only.  His,  however, 
does  not  go  qnite  so  far  as  Dr.  Holmes's  theory,  undo- 
which,  at  one  period  of  the  individual's  development,  the 
nose  might  he  imagined  as  endeavoring  to  assert  itself;  at 
another,  the  thumb,  according  as  the  influence  of  this  or 
that  remote  ancc!<tor  from  whom  these  peculiarities  weie 
derived,  was  in  the  ascendant.  We  arc,  nowever,  scarcely 
doing  Dr.  Holmes  justice  in  this  illustration.  It  b  in  tlK 
mental  and  moral,  or,  to  speak  geoerallv,.  in  the  spiritual 
sphere,  that  lie  makes  the  herediiaiy  inlfuences  acting  upon 
the  individual,  and,  as  it  were,  battling  for  supremacy. 
And  this  inner  and  unseen  part  of  our  nature  i:-,  of  course, 
much  more  plastic  than  the  organism  composed  of  bonM 
and  muscles. 

In  the  preface  to  the  "  Guardian  Angel,"  we  find  quoted 
a  story  of  Jonathan  Edwards  the  younger,  in  illustraliaa 
of  this.  It  is  of  "a  brutal  wretch  in  New  Haven,  who  w" 
abusing  his  father,  when  tlie  old  man  cried  out,  'DoDl 
drag  me  any  farther,  fur  I  didn't  drag  mjr  father  beyond 
this  tree.'" 

In  the  development  of  Myrtle  Haxard,  the  heroine  M 
the  "  Guardian  Angel,"  the  Ibrce  of  hereditary  influencesii 
shown  in  notion.  Ann  Holyoake,  a  Puritan  martjr,  whose 
portrait  is  preserved  by  the  family,  is  one  of  those  whoi 
under  the  hyimlbesis  that  "  some,  at  least,  who  have  long 
been  dead,  may  enjoy  a  kind  of  secondary  and  ttoperjeii, 
yet  sell-conscious  life,  in  these  bodily  tenements  which  «S 
are  in  the  habit  of  considering  exclusively  our  own,"  fbnnt 
an  element  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  determining  Uyrtlc'i 
growth  and  develupmeut.  There  was  a  resemblance  bu- 
tween  the  features  ut  this  martyred  lady  and  of  Myrtle's 
mother,  and  a  tradition  had  always  existed  in  the  tkcailj 
that  the  spirit  of  the  martyr  exercised  a  sort  of  superrisiM 
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OTer  her  desceniinnU.  Another  BDCtistor,  being  aometbing 
■kin  to  tbe  "  spiritual  medium  "  of  the  present  day,  vss  ac- 
cused of  sorcery  in  the  eiglitecnth  uentury.  Anollier  was 
Judith  Pride,  a  famous  beauty  of  tbe  richest 


set-cbeekeil  Virninia  Wild,  of  which  couple,  through  their 
offspring.  Cindace,  Myrtlu  is  the  granddaughter,  Jeremy 
Witberrs  first  wife  had  been  a  "  tfelicate,  nicUncholic  girl, 
who  matured  into  n  sad-eyed  woman,  and  bore  him  two 
children,  both  of  whom  inherited  her  temperament."  One 
of  these,  Silence  'Withers,  is  Myrtle's  aunt,  and  has  'be 
charge  of  her  brin^ng-up,  tbe  child's  father  and  mother 
having  died  young  in  India,  where  she  was  born.  Silence 
Withers  is  one  of  those  negatively  virtuous  persons,  who 
have  Dot  sufficient  strength  to  be  positive  in  either  good 
or  evil.  Dr.  Holmes  is  very  fond  of  putting  down  to  ibeir 
right  place  in  Nature  such  emaciated  characters,  who  get 
credit  for  goodness  when  the  truth  is  that  their  nature  is 
only  cold. 

Myrtle,  the  child  born  amongst  influences  so  curiously 
opposite,  is  a  splendid  little  creature,  with  a  bright  red  lip 
liJte  acberry,  and  a  strong  will  of  her  own.  She  and  her 
aunt  are  naturally  opposing  forces,  and  the  under- vitalized 
spinster  is  compelled  at  length  to  give  up  all  hope  of  con- 
trolling the  little  Tartar,  who,  as  she  grows  up,  develops  a 
symmetrical  figure,  fine  features,  high-bred  gr.ice,  and  a 
plump  breast  tike  a  partridge.  It  is  rather  hard  to  look 
upon  auL-b  an  one  anci  say  with  Dr.  Holmes,  "  This  body 
m  which  we  journey  acVoss  the  isthmus  between  the  two 
oceans  is  not  a  private  carriage,  but  an  omnibus."  How- 
evi-r,  Myrtle  does  not  suffer  much  finally  from  the  obtru- 
sive personalities  of  her  ancestors,  but  develops  into  a 
grand  creature.  Dr.  Holmes  has  without  doubt  the  faculty 
of  description.  MjTtle  is  of  tbe  type  which  he  appears  to 
■fleet  the  most,  ao  example  of  that  "  muliebrity,  the  fact 
of  which  femineity  often  finds  it  very  hard  to  accept,"  and 
whose  rich  physical  developments  seem  to  pinched  and 
meagre  natures  "  as  in  themselves  a  kind  of  offence  against 
praprieU'." 

Dr,  Holmes's  female  characters  are  always  typical.  Be- 
sides Silence  Withers  and  Myrtle  Hazard,  we  meet  with  in 
this  story  a  number  of  feminine  portraits,  all  of  which  are 
clearly  and  distinctly  drawn.  We  have  Susan  Posey,  nice- 
looking,  simple,  and  amiable,  an  unaffected  girl  of  a  narrow 
and  ordinary  type,  pure,  sweet,  and  innocent,  but  quite 
inadequate  to  the  nature  of  Clement  Lindsay,  the  scul[)tor, 
a  youu;j;  fellow,  "  shapely,  larjie-nerved,  firm-fibred,  and 
fino-fibred,"  with  a  "  three-story  brain,"  to  whom  she  was 
betrothed,  and  who  afterwards  finds  his  proper  mate  in  tbe 
heroine.  Another  girl  in  tho  story  is  of  the  patient,  self- 
sacrifiriiig  order;  and  we  bave  several  slighter  studies  of 
the  various  degrees  of  vulgarity  exhibited  in  the  fashion- 
able young  ladies  of  a  city  school.  Of  characters  of  the 
other  sex  we  find  enough  to  suit  every  taste.  A  pair  of 
parsons,  a  pair  of  doctors,  a  pair  of  lawyers  —  one  of  them 
being  the  c^uiL-k-brained  and  showy  Wil'linm  Murray  Brad" 
ihiw,  who  with  the  aid  of  Silence  Wilhers's  furtive  and 
old-m^denly  cousin.  Miss  Cynthia  Badlam,  Intrigues  for 
the  possession  of  Myrtle  Hazard  and  her  property,  and, 
happily,  fails  —  a  deacon,  a  publisher,  and  a  young  poet- 
aster, who  is  also  a  "  clerk  "  in  a  genera!  dry-goods  "  store," 
and  who  througliout  the  volume  affords  Dr.  Uolmcs  oppor- 
tunity for  some  very  pretty  satire.  Do  these  not  constitute 
a  sufficiently  varieil  company  ?  We  have  one  character 
more  to  consider — the  guardian  angel.  This  mysterious 
being,  who  exercises  sb  much  influence  upon  the  heroine  of 
the  story,  is  not  tho  spirit  of  the  Puritan  martyr,  or  of 
Judith  PriJe,  the  famous  beauty.  It  is  not  Silence 
Withers,  faded  and  sod ;  or  Nurse  Byloe,  Hil>ernian  and 
amusing.  No,  the  guardian  angel  is  of  the  male  sex. 
Byles  Grldley,  A,  M.,  is  the  best  character  in  fie  book. 
An  old  college  tutor,  kind-hearted  and  crusty,  witli  not 
quite  all  of  his  vitalitji  absorbed  in  study,  but  a  residuum 
of  curious  practical  shrewdnesii,  he  is  long-headed  enough 
W  checkmaio  a  lawver.  and  knowing  enough  of  human 
oatpre  to  understand  the  ways  of  young  people  of  both 


sexes.  He  makes  an  admirable  guardian  angel,  and  sa^es 
his  protegee.  Myrtle,  from  many  a  danger  to  which  a  girl 
of  her  nature,  and  unprotected,  is  naturally  exposed.  He 
is  the  author  of"  Thoughts  on  the  Universe,"  a  dead  book, 
from  which  we  get  occasional  scraps  of  quotation,  and  wu 
are  in  no  danger  of  being  tatigucd  by  either  author  or  book. 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  it,  which  "old  Byles"  turning 
over  its  pages,  now  many  years  old,  feels  to  be  [nuch  more 
keenly  true  than  when  first  he  penned  it.  "  There  is  in- 
finite pathos  in  unsuccessful  authorship.  Tlie  book  that 
perishes  unread  is  the  deaf-mute  of  literature.  Tbe  great 
asylum  of  oblivion  is  full  of  such,  making  inaudible  signs  to 
each  other  in  leaky  garrets  and  unattainable  dusty  upper 
shelves."  It  is  only  right  that  before  the  end  of  the  story, 
Byles  Gridley's  book  should  begin  to  be  appreciated,  and 
be  brought  out  in  a  new  edition,  with  a  less  imposing  litle- 
He,  of  course,  revises  it,  and  his  second  thoughts  are  some- 
times rather  amusing.  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  the  first 
edition  :  "  Marrying  into  some  families  is  the  next  thing  to 
being  canonized  ; "  upon  which  Mr.  Gridley  comments : 
"  Not  BO  true  now  as  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago;  an  many 
bladders,  hut  more  jiins."  Could  there  be  a  happier  or  wit- 
tier iUustrntion  of  our  social  epoch  than  that  conveyeil  in 
these  half  a  dozen  words?  Such  epigrammatic  turns  of 
thought  are  Byles  Gridley's  (and  Dr.  Holmes's)  specialty 


Finaiiy,  as  he  objects  to  the  epithet  "  many-sided,"  we 
must  endeavor  to  fiud  a  suitable  expression  for  Dr.  Ilohnes, 
and  can  only  say  that  of  all  volumes  we  receive  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  provides  us  with  the  most 
"interesting,"  and  we  hope  we  have  not  seen  the  last  of 
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That  brilliant  writer  on  the  Cigare,  M.  TimoWon  Tar- 
tine,  contends  that  Pegasus  should  never  be  put  in  harness, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  a  brain  such  as  his 
own  should  be  left  free  to  work  without  the  curb  of  edito- 
rial supervision.  Accordingly,  M.  Tartine  means  to  found 
a  new  paper.  N'ow  there  are  one  aud-thirty  daily  papers 
in  Paris,  and  the  want  of  a  thirty-second  has  not  yet  been 
generally  felt.  But  never  mind  that.  The  man  who  has 
not  talent  enough  to  invent  a  necessity,  and  then  supply  it, 
is  unworthy  to  rank  above  the  porcupine.  Besides  which, 
so  long  as  there  are  men  with  more  money  than  brains, 
why  should  not  a  man  with  more  brains  tlian  money  wear 
polished  boots  with  the  best  of  them  ?  It  is  a  fact  tlint  no 
man  in  Patis  need  despair  so  long  as  there  is  a  select  knot 
who  want  10  per  cent,  for  their  money,  and  look  upon 
literature  as  a  safer  investment  than  railway  stock  or  patent 
self-acting  toothpicks.  The  only  jwint  is  to  select  your 
capitalists  with  caution  —  not  to  bo  beguiled  by  the  pimple 
looks  of  that  fat  man  with  the  big  watrh-cbain  and  the 
knotty  fingers,  nor  to  fancy  that  because  this  other  one  has 
gooseberry  eyes  he  cannot  see  very  far  Into  his  own  inter- 
ests. How  many  colleagues  has  not  M.  Tartine  known  — 
brilliant  butterflies  with  the  bright  gold-dust  of  new-won 
fame  on  their  winjni — who  tbouglit  they  could  fiy  alone, 
and  came  lorn  and  faded  out  of  tbe  brambles  of  prickly 
bushes  which  they  had  mistaken  for  rose-trees  1  They 
would  call  upon  him  —  Tartine  —  with  their  spcckless 
yellow  gloves  on,  and  say,  laughing  with  pure  joy,  "  Tar- 
tine, 1  am  going  to  found  a  paper  —  something  new  and 
witty.  1  have  found  a  capitalist,  the  best-natured  booby 
in  uie  world  —  a  very  milch-cow  in  trousers.  We  are 
going  to  worship  each  other  and  make  our  fortunes."  Then 
for  a  month  or  so  It  would  be  a  daily  psan,  the  milch-cow 
and  the  butterfly  loving  each  other  like  brothers,  and  put' 
ting  their  coins  and  wits  in  common  as  brothers  and  listers 
ought  to  do.  'Ilien  one  foggy  day  there  would  be  a  hitch ; 
then  the  butterfly  would  discover  that  the  mllcb-cow  had 
horns ;  next  a  collapse.  Some  evening  M.  Tartine  would 
hear  his  ent  sparkling  but  now  seedy  Mend  make  fiery 
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excQBeB  M.  the  caf^  for  the  CommuaBllstB  who  hanged  up 
eapitAliHia  by  the  heeb,  and  with  such  wa  uraagemeDt 
were  prai^ticable  nowadays.  Yes,  yee;  M.  Tartino  has 
had  experieuce  that  way,  and  he  is  not  going  to  be  caught 
in  the  toils  himself.  He  knowiof  acapitalUtvrho  U  UDlike 
all  the  others,  and  this  is  the  man  be  will  honor  witli  his 
patronage.     So  be  puts  en  his  best  coat  to  visit  the  para- 

A  stuccoed  yiJla  in  the  suburbs  —  one  of  a  thousand 
such,  whero  retired  trade  wheezes  away  its  declining  year* 
amid  new  furuiture  and  faulty  drainage.  A  garden  in 
froQt,  big  as  a  table-cloth  j  a  door  with  a.  fluted  porch,  and 
a  maid-of-all-work,  who  answers  the  bell  with  the  I'umes  of 
dianer  on  her  clothes  and  the  heat  of  the  same  on  her 
countenance;  a  card  tendered  and  accepted  —  these  are 
the  ordeals  through  which  M.  Tartine  passes  into  the 
drawing-room  of  M.  Veaudor,  who  sits  musing  with  emotion 
over  the  cheeses  he  sold  for  forty  years  and  shall  never 
sell  again.  A  small,  lean  man  is  M.  Veaudor,  with  no 
hair,  but  plenty  of  converaatiun ;  and  M.  Tartine  respects 
him,  lor  he  thinks  the  candor  of  your  (at  and  silent  men 
has  hexa  overrated,  they  being  as  a  fact  more  dangerous 
customers  than  your  lean  man  who  let«  out  in  talk  i3l  the 
perilous  ideas  that  may  be  in  him.  M.  Veaudor  has  noth- 
ing to  do  all  day  but  look  at  Mme.  Veaudor,  and  at  the 
sight  of  a  stranger  he  turns  on  the  taps  of  bis  dauinied-up 
eloquence,  letting  bis  interlocutor  ^et  in  a  stray  word  here 
and  there  if  I'rovidence  helps  him.  He  regrets  his  cheeses, 
his  counter,  his  white  apron,  and  docs  not  conceal  it.  M. 
Tarliue  eenils  him  an  order  for  the  play  now  and  then,  and 
he  likes  }&.  Tartine.  Has  M.  Tartiue  dined  ?  No.  Then 
he  shall  dine,  •■  Euphdmie,  we  have  a  friend  to  dinner; 
go  and  announce  to  madame  that  M.  Tartine  is  here. 
And,  M.  Tartine,  how  does  Paris  look  1  1  sigh  after  the 
macadam,  which  is  more  refreshing  to  the  sight  and  drier 
to  the  feet  than  tbc  verdure  of  the  fields.  1  was  stung  by 
a  gnat  yesterday ;  the  bullets  of  Tarisian  revolutionists 
only  broke  my  shop  windows.  Take  the  troobic  of  sitting 
down.  Etoast  veal  with  stuffing  for  dinner  and  bottle  of 
St.  Emilion,  which  1  keep  in  the  lull,  because  half  the 
cellar  tell  in  the  other  day.  I  had  a  cellar  eight  metres 
long  in  Paris,  and  it  never  fell  in;  but  then  in  the  country 
they  are  three  centuries  behindhand.     To  live  hero  is  like 

E'ing  back  to  the  dark  a^es  before  gruy^re  cheese  was 
vented.  I  observe  you  were  going  to  say  something." 
"  Only  this,"  smirks  iM,  Tartine ;  "  that  a  man  of  your 
talent  and  enterprise  should  decidedly  live,  in  Paris,  with  a 
house  in  the  Champs  Elysces,  a  carriage,  and  six  horses." 
"Pooh,  talent  I"  inlemipts  M.  Veaudor,  modestly.  ,"  I 
began  with  one  cheese  and  ended  with  half  a  million  —  I 
mean  francs.  I  suppose  there's  not  many  a  nian  either 
who  could  judge  a  cheese  as  I  can.  I  take  a  knife  and  cut 
right  into  the  middle.  Mind  you,  the  secret  lies  there  — 
good  middle,  good  cheese.  Then  1  wrote  a  pamphlet  on 
cheeses,  advocating  their  introduction  into  the  army  instead 
of  those  eternal  messes  of  beef.  The  Minister  of  War 
might  have  made  something  of  the  sugsesliun  if  govern- 
ments were  not  all  obtuse,  and  I  showed  Uie  Finaiicu  Minis- 
ter huw  he  might  have  balanced  his  budget  by  increasing 
the  duty  on  Ibreign  cheeses.  Patriotism  is  the  iiind  (ri'my 
nature,  M.  Tartine.  '  Why,'  I  wrote,  '  when  France  glories 
in  her  cheeses  of  Roquetbrt,  Brie,  and  Hondon,  should  she 
borrow  the  Stiltons  and  Cheslers  of  England?'  If  I  could 
find  a  helper  and  tiooks  of  reference,  I  would  write  a  his- 
tory of  the  Friinch  cheese,  proving  its  superiority  over  the 
cheeses  of  the  foreigner,  and  treating  of  its  softening  influ- 
ence on  the  manners  of  our  rural  populations  "  —  "  Ah  I " 
breiJts  out  M.  Tartine,  enthusiastically,  "  1  knew  you  were 
a  man  of  letters  ;  let  us  found  a  newspaper  together." 

At  this  juncture  enter  Mme.  Vcaudur,  twenty  years 
younger  than  her  lord,  twice  his  size,  cased  in  rustling 
moir4  silk,  and  with  hair  enougli  for  both  of  them  —  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  one  might  suppose  M.  Veaudor  had 
gallaotly  sacrificed  all  his  own  locks  to  stuff  bir<  lady's  chig- 
non. 'Ten  minutes  to  courtesies,  and  then,  dinner  suptr- 
vening,  the  newspaper  question  is  shelved.  But  not  for  long, 
for  by  the  time  the  cloui  is  removed,  the  future  historian  of 


the  cheese,  his  wife,  and  M.  Tartine  have  all  three  a  spai^ 
kle  in  the  eye,  and  have  raised  th^  voices  by  an  octave. 
Four  bottles  of  claret  have  contributed  to  this  result,  but 
not  more  so  than  the  eloquence  of  M.  Tartine ;  for  who 
ever  opened  as  he  did  such  a  dazzling  vista  of  possibilities 
to  Uie  eyes  of  retired  and  wearied  tradesfolk?  Already 
does  M.  Veaudor  behold  himself  installed  as  the  venerated 
proprietor  of  an  influential  daily  piaper  in  the  beat  stage-box 
of  a  leg-piece  theatre,  the  said  box  having  cost  him  noth- 
ing. He  hears  tbe  flattering  murmurs  of  the  crowd,  he 
marks  envy  blackening  the  brow  of  Moutonnesu,  his  best 
friend,  who  is  sitting  in  the  pit ;  he  has  the  run  of  the  Ver- 
sailles lobbies ;  two  piebald  horses  drag  him  through  the 
streets ;  he  says  "  tu  "  to  Dumas,  hobnobs  with  ViOemes- 
sant,  patronizes  John  Lemoinne,  offers  bouquets  to  Mile. 
Pierson,  wears  a  new  brown  wig,  and  sees  his  ■'  Histoire  du 
Fromage  fran^ais  depuis  les  Trmps  les  plus  rcculea  "  appear 
as  a  daily  and  eagerly  devoured  serial  in  his  newspaper! 
And  by  and  by  when  the  paper  has  succeeded  by  judi- 
ciously opposing  government,  why  should  not  he,  Veaudor, 
make  terms  with  the  Ministry  and  receive  the  Legion  rf 
Honor  ?  Who  knows  but  after  that  he  might  manage  (o 
become  a  deputy?  "  For  the  cheese  interest  has  no  repre- 
senUtive  in  the  Legislature,"  remarks  M.  Tartine  adroitlj. 
"  And  you  have  such  a  genius  for  politics,"  chimes  in 
Mme.  Veaudor,  whose  own  brnin  is  all  aSre  from  thinking 
how  she  shall  eclipse  her  dear  friend  Mme.  Moutonnean.- 
"  }&y  dear,"  says  M.  Veaudor,  already  speaking  with  grav- 
ity which  befits  a  historian  and  a  statesman,  ■'  when  the 
paper  is  founded  you  shall  have  a  box  at  the  opera,  a  cash- 
mere shawl,  and  a  footman  with  powder  in  hisbair."  "  We 
shall  make  two  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year  and  apiece 
by  it,"  continues  M.  Tartine ;  "  all  we  need  now  is  three 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  start  with."  Fifteen  thousand 
louis  d'orl  It  t.ikes  another  visit  to  the  loft  in  search  of 
more  wine  to  make  this  monstrous  sum  go  down;  but 
vanity,  the  sense  of  present  boredom,  and  the  certainty,  of 
future  gains — for  M.  Tartine  will  stsJte  his  life  on  their 
certainty  —  eventually  carry  it  M.  Tartine  shall  be  ed- 
itor ;  M.  Veaudor  shall  sell  his  shares  in  the  Kamschatka 
railway ;  there  shall  be  a  deed  of  partnership  ;  and  the 
new  journal  shall  be  called  Le  Fromagt :  Oryane  ila  Com- 
merce ttde  la  Hegeiieration  Nalionale.  "You  have  an  in- 
born genius  for  literature,  as  you  have  for  poJitics,"  ex- 
claims M.  Tartine,  as  his  new  partner  propounds  that  tide. 
"  Take  another  glass  of  wine,  my  dear  M.  Tartine,  or 
rather  my  dear  Timoleon,"  responds  M.  Veaudor.  "  We 
will  have  the  adverliseuienls  out  next  week,  my  dear 
Veaudor."  "Wo  will,  dear  Timoleon,  Ibr  I  will  sell  ont 
the  first  thing  to-morrow,"  '•  Allow  me  to  have  the  honra- 
of  embracing  you,"  ejaculates  &?■  Tartine.  "  Come  to  my 
arms,"  shouts  M.  Veaudor,  and,  Fren9h  fashion,  they  kL«s 
each  other  tenderly. 

That  night  M.  Veaudor  dreams  that  he  is  proprietor  of 
the  first  paper  In  Kurope,  and  that  M.  Tartine  is  a  cort  of 
confidential  valet  lo  him ;  simultaneously  M.  Tartine  drt'sms 
that  he  is  the  editor  of  the  grandest  paper  in  the  universe. 
and  that  M.  Veaudor  is  his  obedient  seivant. 


Let  us  lake  it  that  three  months  have  passed  since  that 
evening  when  claret  and  M.  Tartine  previuled  upon  M. 
Veaudor  to  part  with  300,000f  of  his  money  and  found  a 
newspaper.  These  three  months  have  been  not  uneventful. 
Paris  has  been  regaled  with  cream- ^-olored  posters,  herald- 
ing Lt  Fromage  :  Ori/ane  du  Commerce  ei  de  la  Rigenenh 
lion  NaUonale  ;  kioe"k-owners  have  been  bargained  with; 
brother  editors  have  kindly  announced  that  a  new  jouroil, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  our  "spirituel  confrere,"  M. 
Timoldon  Tartine,  was  about  to  start  on  its  career  to  lame; 
lost,  M.  Tartine  has  put  on  his  swallow-tails  and  calW 
upon  Governor  Ladmirault  at  the  Louvre  to  solicit  his  per- 
mission to  publish  this  news-sheet.  General  de  Ladmiraah 
does  not  lite  joarnallsts,  and  says  so  with  engaging  frank- 
ness lo  all  of  the  tribe  who  visit  him ;  "  but  considering' 
adds  be,  -'  that  1  have  little  power  to  stop  the  founding  of 
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jrouT  t>aper,  I  doa't  mind  Hcansine  it"  H.  Ve&udor,  who 
accompanies  M.  TartinOi  and  who  Das  DeTer  leen  b  general 
bat  in  photographers'  windows,  ia  overwhelmed  bj  bo  much 
coDdcscensioQ,  and  feels  not' a  little  shocked  that  M.  Tar- 
tine  should  interview  his  Excellency  in  a  tone  of  easj  com- 
poinre  slightly  flavored  with  peraiflage.  However,  the 
Ucense  is  in  hand,  and  the  three  great  rival  advertisement 
agencies  ("  Fermes  d'Aononces")  swoop  down  on  M.  Tar- 
tine  with  offers  for  taking  the  fourth  page  of  Lt  Fromage 
•ntireljr  under  their  cha^e.  Few  striugUng  newspaper 
proprietors  can  resist  the  inducement  lo  farm  out  their  ad- 
vertisement colnmni  in  this  way  —  indeed,  there  are  but  a 
couple  of  journsls  in  Paris  whose  own  advertisement  p^es 
belong  to  them.  But  M.  Tartine  will  mortgage  his  autki- 
piled  profits  to  no  man,  and  proclaims  this  in  a  tone  that 
Inijures  the  agents  with  the  highest  respect  for  the  coming 
F-nmagt.  The  next  thing  lo  do  is  lo  recruit  the  staff;  and 
who  that  saw  the  si«ht  can  ever  forest  M.  Tartine  as  he 
appeared  in  the  discharze  of  this  delicate  fnnc^n  1  Be- 
neged  by  the  thoosana  and  one-  unappreciated  geniuses 
who  prowl  about  Paris  in  search  of  an  editor ;  prayed  to  by 
grosses  of  the  same  sort  writing  from  the  provinces  \  ar- 
rested by  the  coat-tails  under  the  porches  a!  theatres,  on 
the  threshold  of  restaurants,  and  pursued  into  his  very  dress- 
ii^-TOom  bjr  former  colleagues  and  dear  friends  most  dis- 
iolerestedly  anxious  to  assist  him  in  bis  new  tindertaking, 
what  tact  it  required  to  distribute  treacle  among  this  host, 
and  riifSe  the  feelings  of  no  man  I  It  speaks  well  for  M. 
Tartine  that  he  suc^eded  in  this  widiout  making  himself 
more  than  a  few  hundred  or  so  implacable  enemies,  who 
hoped  the  Froiaage  would  come  lo  some  good,  bTit  zreally 
feared  it  would  not.  M.  Tartine,  who  had  sailed  through 
lift  with  none  but  friends,  began  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
power.  On  the  whole,  though,  he  was  happy.  The  Fro- 
mage was  a  tangible  Uiin«.  It  appeared  ;  it  sold.  How 
describe  the  sensations  of  editor  and  proprietor  on  that 
magic  ailernoon  when  all  down  the  line  of  Boulevards  flaw 
theory  of  hawkers  and  kiosk-women, -'Demandcz  le  Fro- 
ntage, Messieurs,  qui  vient  de  paraltre  I "  Rabelaisian  was 
the  banquet  that  night  in  the  scarlet  room  at  Brabant's ; 
and  let  us  pass  leniently  over  the  fact  that  on  returning  to 
his  suburban  villa  in  the  small  hours,  the  enchanted  M. 
.Veaudor  imagined  his  house  had  been  ornamented  doring 
bis  absence  Aith  a  double  staircase. 

So  three  months  have  passed,  And  here  let  it  be  said 
that  Mercury,  the  newspaper  deity,  awards  to  all  French 
prints  at  starting  a  sort  of  treble  honeymoon.  It  must  be 
a  sorry  sheet,  indeed,  that  cannot  ride  for  three  months 
over  waves  and  clear  of  rocks,  with  sails  sunlit,  a  fur 
breeze  behind,  and  a  hopeful  crew  on  board.  Subscrip- 
tions pour  in  -  where  from  nobody  knows ;  but  the  abonn^ 
b  a  type  which  seems  multipliable  ad  itifinilum.  Casual 
porehasers  abound  and  increase  as  though  Frenchmen  had 
never  yet  found  a  paper  to  suit  them,  and  meant  to  go  on 
baying  every  new  one  steadily  till  they  succeeded.  Adver- 
tisers, BO  shy  a  body  in  other  lands,  hurry  with  preference  to 
new  French  prints ;  in  short,  it  is  a  time  of  gold  jingling  and 
amity,  truffles  and  belief  in  Providence.  Tlien  comes  the 
second  quarter,  which  is  the  Cape  Horn  of  journalism,  and 
if  we  would  know  how  M.  Tartine  weathered  the  same,  let 
Bs  skip  this  second  term  of  three  months  and  call  upon  him 
while  the  Fromage  is  printing  on  its  first  page  ■'  No.  183  " 
and  wlule  he,  immured  in  his  sanctum,  is  going  over  the 
account  txmks  with  M.  Veaudor.  Can  those  l>e  the  same 
BKn  as  six  months  ago?  Is  that  one  with  the  rough  head 
and  the  bloodshot  eyes  Tartine?  and  this  other,  who  looks 
as  if  he  had  washed  his  face  in  vinegar,  is  that  the  once 
sanguine  Veaudor  ?     Veaudor  is  glaring,  and  Tartine  is 

Kticulating  ;  and  it  comes  to  this,  that  Tartine  wants  a 
idred  thousand  francs  more,  under  pain  of  seeing  the 
paper  go  to  smasb.  Moreover  —  and  judge  of  the  bitter- 
nets  of  experience  which  must  have  dictated  this  request  — 
Tartine  insists  upon  being  let  alone  in  his  department. 
Two  men  cannot  hold  the  reins  together.  There  must  be 
no  more  country  cousins  nor  fellow-cheesemongers  of  Vean- 
dor.'s  introduced  on  to  the  staff,  with  pockets  full  of  manu- 
script.   Veandor  himself  must  submit  his  prose  to  be  edited 


"Am  I 
■   editor  I " 


in  the  usual  way.  "  What  I  "  shrieks  Veaudor ; 
my  writings  excluded  from  my  own  paper  7  " 
editor  or  not  ?  "  howls  Tartine.  "A  pr 
thunders  Veaudor ;  "  when  I  began  my  '  Histoire  do 
Fromage,'  vou  converted  it  into  a  buffoon  burlesque  to 
make  people  laugh."  "  And  a  eood  (Ung  too,"  retorts 
Tartine  impatiently ;  "  fancy  talking  seriously  of  cheese  I 
Who  cares  for  cheese  ?  "  "  Why  do  you  eat  any  then  7  " 
is  Veaudor's  sarcastic  i*etort,  hissed  in  a  tone  of  most 
withering  scorn ;  and  he  adds,  "  But  look  here ;  there's 
no  bandying  of  words  needed.  It's  yon  who  have  driven 
us  into  this  ditch.  You've  had  friends  of  your  own  to  write 
leaders  which  I  couldn't  read,  and  jokes  which  neither  I 
nor  my  friends  could  understand.  You've  thrown  away 
every  good  chance.  Hat  assurance  company  wsnted  to 
give  us  a  lump  sum  ;  Mile.  Gredinette,  the  actress,  was 
for  paying  us  so  much  a  line ;  there  were  other  people  who 
came  to  us  with  money,  and  vou  snubbed  tLem  all  I " 
"  And  1  suppose  you'd  have  haa  me  accept  1  "  yells  Tar- 
tine, with  eyes  aflame.  "  You'd  have  had  us  sell  ourselvea 
to  the  assurance  office,  to  the  actress  —  to  any  confounded 
n^ue  who  came  to  us  with  a  ten-sous  piece  to  buv  a  puff  I " 
"  Well,  I  want  to  make  money  I  "  roars  M.  Veauaor.  "  Go 
back  and  adulterate  cheeses  then,"  sings  out  M.  Tartine. 
"  Ah,  cheeses  I  "  foams  M.  Veaudor.  "  I  tell  you.  Monsieur  . 
Tartine,  if  you'd  done  nothing  worse  than  make  cheeses  all 
your  life,  you'd  be  mi  honester  man  than  you  are  at  pres- 
ent; and  you  wouldn't  be  coming  lo  me  for  100,000f.  to 
put  into  your  pockets."  This  is  too  much  for  M.  Tartine. 
He  springs  bolt  upright,  and,  resting  his  hands  on  the  ta- 
ble, leans  forward  till  bis  nose  and  bis  partner's  almost 
touch.  "  Listen  to  me,  you  discolored  fragment  of  mouldy 
gruyfere  ;  since  I've  been  working  with  you  I've  not  drawn 
a  centime  of  salary.  All  the  money  I  had  saved  has  gone 
into  the  common  fund,  and  I  have  toiled  like  a  pack-mule 
day  and  night.     The  money  is  wanted  to  advertise  the  pa- 

Kr  and  save  it  from  the  ruin  into  ivhich  it  would  have  run 
ig  ago  if  it  hadn't  been  for  my  efforts."  Here  M.  Vean- 
dor laughs  creakingly  a  scathing  laugh,:  "  Bah  1  your 
efforts  I  and  what  account  do  you  take  of  my  capital  —  my 
three  hundred  thousand  francs — MonsiHur  Tartine? 
"  Your  capital  1  what  would  it  have  been  worth  without 
my  labor  7  "  liellows  M.  Tartine.  "  Fisb  t  don't  talk  to 
me  of  latxir,"  responds  M.  Veaudor  with  a  laugh  ten  times 
more  sour  and  contemptuous  than  before,  "  I  could  get  any 
man  to  do  better  work  than  you  for  half  the  price  —  even 
if  it  were  half  nothing."  ■'  Then  you  shall,"  shrieks  M. 
Tartine,  who  looks  as  if  he  were  (irowiDg  epileptic.  *'  I 
give  you  my  resignation,  M.  Veandor;  I'll  retire  nere  this 
moment,  and  to-morrow  morning  —  yes,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, M.  Veandor  —  I'll  have  you  out  lor  your  insults  in  the 
Bois  de  Vincennee  and  shoot  a  bullet  through  your  head." 
M.  Veaudor  does  not  want  a  bullet  through  the  head,  and 
so,  turning  sliehtly  pale  and  with  somewhat  of  choking  ac- 
cent, yelps,  ■'  No  you  shan't,  I'll  put  myself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  I'll  bring  an  action  against  you  for 
breach  of  contract,  and  recover  my  money.  I'll  sell  you  up, 
throw  you  into  jwl,  and  drive  you  from  the  country." 
Here  we  must  draw  a  curtain,  for  a  printer's  deril  who  had 
come  with  proofs,  and  was  listeninji  outside  with  his  ear 
to  the  keyhole,  swears  he  heard  a  scuffle.  In  another  mo- 
ment the  pair  of  tried  friends  are  seen  bolting  dishevelled 
into  the  street,  the  one  sliouting,  "  I'll  go  to  my  seconds  I " 
the  other  vociferating,  "  I'll  call  on  my  lawyer  I  " 

That  evening  somebody  strolls  into  B^bant's  and  re- 
fiorts  pleasant^  that  Tartine  and  his  capitalist  have 
quarrelled  and  parted ;  whereupon  one  of  M.  Tartine's  best 
friends  brightens  up  wonderfully  and  ejaculates,  "  Poor 
Tartine,  I  always  thought  he  was  a  nmpleton  I  " 
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anil  dispasitioD  of  those  who  put  Taith  in  supernatural 
manifuBtation*.  The  horrific  mythology,  for  instance,  is 
powerfully  embodied  in  the  Celtic  legends  of  dcrpcnta 
dwelling  in  mountain  lakes,  in  the  stories  of  the  Fhooka,  a 
kind  of  centaur-demon,  or  tdiberniBn  dragon ;  while  to  the 
same  division  miaht  be  allotted  the  whole  of  the  charnel- 
bouae  tajen,  incHiding  death-coachea,  apparitions,  brown 
men  (vampires  or  ghouls),  and  spectres  who  present  them- 
selves  to  ihe  living  \u  order  to  unburden  their  ghostly  con- 
sciencee  by  the  eonfession  of  crimes  committed  in  the  flesh. 
But  Ireland  has,  besides,  a  curious  comic  pantheUm,  if 
such  a  phrase  may  be  permitted.  To  this  order  belongs 
the  wonderful  talking  eagle,  who  carried  the  famous 
O'Rourke  to  the  moon  and  mck  again,  and  the  vast  family 
of  the  el»es  who  spent  so  much  of  iheir  lime  in  playing 
Bobin  Goodiellow  tricks  with  belated  peasants.  The 
freaks  of  gnomes  and  pixies  are  to  be  found  almost  litei^ 
ally  repeated  in  the  tales  told  at  Munsler  and  Connaught 
firesides,  so  that  an  inquirerinto  subjects  of  the  kind  is 
inclined  to  lielieve  that  all  fairies,  like  the  gj'psies,  have 
a  common  origin.  The  sports,  pranks,  and  revels  which 
took  place  in  the  realms  of  Titania  and  Uberon,  with  the 
appropriate  incantations  for  the  auppression  of  the  thorny 
hedgehogs  and  long-legged  spinners,  are  described  tons 
over  again  in  the  narrattves  of  how  court  was  kept  by  the 
elfio  monarch  Don  Fiema,  or  in  similar  tales  of  high  fes- 
tival in  the  Bubterrauean  place  of  Queen  Meav,  who.  in- 
deed, by  some  commentators,  is  said  to  be  identical  with 
Queen  Mab.  Now  Don  Fierna  hails  from  a  rural  parish 
in  the  county  Cork,  .and  Queen  Meav  or  Ueabh  belongs  to 
the  wilds  of  Connemara.  Of  course  the  peasantry  ore  un- 
able  to  dress  or  equip  their  fairies  as  tully  as  the  poet 
could,  but  they  uan  eive  the  note  or  suggestion  which  ends 
in  the  bee  being  robbed  lor  the  taper  which  is  to  be  lit  at 
the  eyes  of  the  glowworm,  and  in  the  painted  wings  of  the 
butterfly  being  convened  into  a  fan  to  keep  off  the  moon- 
^vs.  In  its  way,  what  can  be  prettier  than  the  common 
folk-lore  belief  that  the  top  of  (he  mushroom  serves  for  a 
fairy  banquet  table,  and  that  you  can  tell  in  the  morning 
where  the  elves  have  been  overnight,  by  looking  at  the 
heads  of  the  daisies  V  The  flowers  round  which  the  good 
people  have  assembled,  are  observed  to  be  asleep  and  rhut 
up  in  the  noontide,  having  been  obliged,  contrary  to  their 
sober  custom,  to  keep  their  golden  eyes  open  into  the  small 
hours  ol  the  morning. 

The  circumstance  of  the  elves  abducting  the  children  of 
mortals  —  especially  infants  who  have  not  been  subjt'ct>.-d 
to  the  rite  of  baptism — is  an  ordinary  incident  of  Irith 
fairy-lore.  Sometimes  the  little  boy  ur  liillc  girl  is  kid- 
□app<!d  bodily  into  ell-land  ;  sometimes  the  child,  wliiic 
apparently  dead  in  the  cradle,  is  believed  to  be  in  spirit 
the  prisoner,  thrall,  or  toy  of  a  goblin  community.  In 
Wales  the  kidnapping  superstition  prevails.  When  a 
child  is  removed  by  the  fairies,  a  squalling  eldrich  is  occa- 
sionally put  in  its  place ;  and  in  times  past,  this  supposed 
mouster  was  made  to  undergo  a  scries  of  tests  to  ascertain 
its  origin,  of  a  more  crucial  than  graceful  or  poetical  de- 
scription. Irish  poets,  however,  have  turned  to  excellent 
account  the  patheUc  aspect  of  this  myth.  Edward  Walsh, 
one  of  the  native  bards,  in  a  ballad,  tells  how  a  girl  had 
been  led  into  a  fairy  fort,  where  she  saw  her  little  brother, 
wbo  had  died  recently,  lyinz  in  a  gorgeous  cTadle  rocked 
by  a  fairy  woman  ;  — 

"  Sweet  bibe  I  ■  golden  cradle  holds  thee, 
And  sufc  the  snoW'Whiie  fleece  enfolds  ihee! 
Wlien  mothers  languiiih  broken-hearted. 


..1,. 


Not  only  children,  but  grown  people  have  been  often 
carried  or  inveigled  into  fairy  land.  The  story  of  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  Thomas  of  Efcildoune,  has  its  Jrisb  proto- 
type with  almost  identical  featares.  One  version  al  this 
legrnd  tells  bow  a  hunter  followed  a  milk-white  doe  until 
both  his  comrades  and  his  dogs  had  deserted  hiju.     After 


a  weary  chase  the  knight  —  for  of  course  the  adventurer 
was  a  knight  —  pursues  the  doe  single  handed,  until  the 
creature  vanishes  as  soon  as  it  reaches  a  haunted  sprii^. 
Uound  this  spot  the  poet  informs  us  purple  heathbells  were 
blooming,  and  as  their  fragrance  and  a  feeling  of  fatigue 
tempted  our  knight  to  repose,  he  saw  a  fair  lad;r  ■"  white  ap- 
proach bim  with  a  jewelled  cup  in  her  hand,  in  which  she 
gayly  pledged  him  by  name.  Tbe  hunter  could  do  noth- 
ing leas  than  propose  for  this  lovely  apparition  on  the  spot, 
whereujion  the  damsel  stoops  over  the  Ibunt^n  from  which 
she  draws  a  ring,  and  b>he  and  tbe  knight  then  go  hand  in 
hand  over  tbe  bills  and  (ar  away,  or  into  the  hills,  to  follow 
the  text  here  paraphrased  :  — 

"  And  legends  tell  he  now  doth  dwell 
Within  Ihe  bills  BO  Rreen. 
Bat  still  tbe  inilk-white  doc  appears 
Aivd  wakes  the  pcassnl's  evening  fears, 
While  distant  bugles  faintly  rin^ 
Around  tha  lonely,  haunted  spnng." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Thomas  tbe  Rhymer  was  ac- 
costed by  the  queen  of  fair  elf-land,  wbo,  after  being  kia^i 
on  the  lips,  raised  Thomas  to  a  seat' on  her  steed,  telling 
him  to  keep  a  guard  upon  his  tongue  in  the  place  he  waa 
going  to,  otherwise  he  would  never  be  able  to  return  to  the 
common  world.  The  condition  imposed  on  mortals  who 
were  abducted  into  fairy  land  in  Ireland,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  a  chance  of  ultimately  escaping  from  bondage 
was,  that  they  should'  touch  no  lood,  observe  a  rigid  fast 
while  they  were  with  the  good  people.  The  most  exquisite 
meats  and  dishes  of  ail  sorts  were  laid  out  to  tempt  them 
from  this  resolve ;  but  the  consequence  of  tbe  slightest  in- 
dulgence of  appetite  was  understood  to  be  imprisonment 
Ibrever  with  the  fairies.  A  great  many  illuttrations  of  this 
rule  are  given  in  connection  with  a  very  curious  West  of 
Ireland  superstition.  Some  of  the  Irish  elves  at  least 
would  appear  to  be  not  only  born  lite  poor  mortals,  but  to 
BO  far  further  partake  of  the  weakneas  of  humanity,  aa  to 
require  nursing  at  the  breast  in  fairy  babyhood.  But  tbe 
elfin  matrons  cither  shirked  or  dinliked  their  duties  to  the 
infants;  and  ao  when  Queen  Menv  or  other  fairj- sover- 
eigns required  wet-nurses  for  iheir  children,  they  sought 
for  them  amoncst  the  oniinBry  midwives  of  the  neighbors- 
hood.  A  story  is  told  ot  one  Mary  Rourke,  who  apparently 
died  in  childbirth,  but  who,  in  truth,  had  been  carried  off 
to  the  court  of  Fin  Varra,  the  fairy  king,  to  suckle  an  eld- 
rich. This  court  was  held  in  a  grand  castle,  and  one  day 
Fin  Var  or  Varra  inlbrmed  Mary  that  he  was  about  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  province  of  Ubler.  Ail  the  company  were 
formed  into  a  cavalcade,  and,  including  Mary  Kourke,  were 
mounted  on  beautiful  winged  coursers.  They  passed  ova- 
Loch  Dan  and  the  hills  ol  Moumi,  having  set  out  at  cock- 
crow ;  at  length  they  arrived  at  a  place  called  Knocknsr 
feadalab,  where  the  widow  Hughes  lived  with  her  good  taa 
Thady.  It  was  Hallow  Eve  night,  and  Thady  waa  stand- 
ing outside  his  house,  when  suddenly  he  saw  the  star«  hid- 
den by  a  singular-looking  cloud,  and  heard  a  noise  as  of 
the  trampling  of  horses.  This,  in  fact,  was  iJie  court  ot 
Fin  Varra  en  route  for  Ulster.  Tliady,  who  was  so  far 
learned  in  folk-lore  as  to  know  that  if  the  fairies  have  a 
Christian  imprisoned  amon^iet  them  they  are  obliged  to  re- 
lease their  captive  on  eome  one  throwing  a  handful  of 
gravel,  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  into  the  airv 
procesEion,  as  the  whirlwind  swept  by  him,  performed  ihii 
lereniony,  when  down  tumbled  at  his  feet  Uary  Rourke 
herself.  Uary  was  conveyed  tenderly  lo  the  cabin  of  the 
widow  Hughes,  and  Thady  fell  in  love  with  her  and  in  due 
tinie  married  her.  She  had,  it  seems,  forgotten  that  her 
husband  was  still  living ;  and,  indeed,  she  stated  she  hsd 
lost  her  memory  for  everything  which  had  occurred  preii- 
ous  to  her  abduction  by  the  fairies.  She  was  recognized, 
however,  by  a  pedlar,  who  informed  her  first  husband  cf 
what  had  happened,  and  the  people  said  it  subsequently 
"  took  six  clci^y  and  a  bislirp  to  say  whose  wife  she  was." 
Tbe  favorite  time  lor  seeing  the  elves  is  in  midsumnier, 
between  Ijghls,  or  lutcr,  or  wben  llie  harvest  moon  is  at  its 
lull.    In  haunted  spots  the  hour  of  gloaming  comes  over 
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metulowa  of  gray  mist  threaded  with  rivers  of  fading  laf- 
ftaa,  B  lingering  flueh  in  the  Ay,  and  a  star  shining  over 
the  ptumes  of  a  grove  of  fir-trees.  Here  is  the  path  or  the 
old  castle  of  which  the  good  people  have  taken  poBsesaion. 
The  ground  is  carefully  shunned  by  the  belnted  or  waDder- 
tug  rustic.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  area  of  en- 
dhmtment  is  llmiteU  to  a  well  or  n  thorn-tree,  as  in  Fer- 

S son's  exquieite  ballad.  The  poet  relates  how  Anna 
'act,  and  her  three  maiden  companions,  start  off  of  an 
evening  to  dance  a  reel  round  the  "  fairy  thorn  on  the 
.  sleep."     Merrily  and  blithely  the  lasses  glance 

"  Through  the  glimmer  of  the  quiet  eve, 
Away  in  milky  wavinga  of  neck  and  ankle  bare, 
'  The  heavy-sliding  stream  in  its  sleepy  long  they  leave. 
And  the  crags  in  the  ghostlr  air." 

But  no  Rooner  do  they  arrive  near  the  hawthorn  than 
they  breathe  and  succomb  to  the  atmosphere  of  eochant- 


And  sinking  one  bv  one,  like  lark-ni 
When  the  falcon's  ihadow  saileth  ac 
Are  hushed  the  mnidens' 
In  the  Sutler  of  their  sndcli'ii 


n  the  sky, 
'  9  open  ■! 
g  down 


And,  gradually,  as  they  lie  in  the  half-swoon  and  half- 
trance,  Anna  Grace  is  drawn  away  from  them,  and  they 
due  not  look  to  see  the  hands  laid  upon  her,  and  Anna  is 
never  i^ain  seen  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

All  the  accounts  that  come  to  ua  testify  to  the  wonderful 
effects  of  fairy  music.  In  the  vulgar  legends,  indeed,  the 
cluricauns  are  reprc>aenteil  as  playing  upon  the  bagpipes 
such  planxties  and  jiga  as  might  be  heard  at  the  crosB- 
toadi  at  a  wedding  or  a  christening,  but  we  have  also  sto- 
ries of  harp  tunes  and  melodies  so  solemn  and  absorbing 
that  the  soul  has  been  made  to  lose  the  measure  of  time  by 
[hem,  and,  when  the  awakening  comet,  years  of  the  world 
have  passed  over  the  head  of  the  listener  unfelt  and  unob- 
served. It  was  a  belief  also  that  some  of  the  ancient  min- 
strels were  in  pwseasion  of  fairy  instruments,  that  they 
bad  been  presented  by  elfin-potentatea  with  the  harps  which 
■0  ravished  the  senses  of  the  knights  and  ctumus  for  whom 
thay  performed.  A  harper  was  at  any  time  liable  to  he 
carried  off  in  a  friendly  way  to  a  fairy  revel,  and  pipera 
and  fiddlers  have  been  constantly  secured  in  orderto  assist 
ia  the  Jovialities  of  the  good  people.  The  elves,  however, 
have  also  their  own  musicians  and  orchestra-  When  the 
key  bogle,  at  the  (iap  of  Dunlow.  challenges  the  little  folk, 
you  shall  hear  their  brave,  fluttering  response  from  the 
vary  centre  of  the  grim  mountains,  the  sharp,  single  reply, 
the  pause  of  an  instant  followed  by  chord  swelling  after 
chord,  rising  aud  sinkine  and  then  dickering  like  a  dying 
flame  Co  faint  away  finallr  in  the  hills,  us  if  the 
of  Queen  Meav  had  slowly 
at  which  they  were  posted. 


n  Meav  had  slowly  closed  the  doors  of  the  palace 


lings,  before  the  dew  is  off  the  graaa,  and  when 
n  full  song,  are  supposed  to  be  likely 
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fiw  n»eetin^  with  certain  of  the  gooil  people.  Some  of  them 
■re  early  nsers  and  evidently  not  subject  to  the  law  by 
which  uncanny  things  are  supposed  to  disappear  as  soon  aa 
the  cock  begins  to  crow,  ijhepherds  and  herdamen  have 
at  timea  been  startled,  when  counting  the  kine  or  aheep,  to 
discover  chat  additions  have  been  mode  to  their  stock  dur- 
ing the  night.  The  illusion  only  laats  a  few  minutes,  for 
the  tairy  cows  or  fairy  sheep,  as  ihe  case  maybe,  soon 
seem  to  separate  from  the  others,  "aud  melt  gradually  into 
thin  ur  or  slide  off  into  merea  or  lakes  which  open  to  re- 
ceive the  phantom  cattle.  Once  it  happened  that  "  a 
strong"  farmer  of  the  Golden  Vale,  walking  his  fields  of  a 
Hay  morning  at  sunrise,  saw  five  strange  cows,  small  and 
dun-colored,  in  a  meadow,  and  waCchina  them  and  singing 
to  them  was  a  lady  in  a  white  gown  and  a  golden  belt,  and 
a  long  staff  in  her  band.     As  soon  as  she  perceived  ibe 


quick  for  her,  and  got  between  her  and  her  charge.  Where- 
upon she  threatened  him  by  a  gesture,  and  the  loch  rippled 
and  opened  and  ^e  aank  into  it,  but  the  cows  remained 
quietly  enouoh  on  the  bank.  The  farmer  then  took  formal 
posaeaaion  of  these  oddly  acquired  chattels,  and  they  be- 
naved  in  every  respect  as  honest  common  cona  ought,  with 
this  difference,  that  they  were  of  the  most  surpassing  beauty 
and  furnished  the  richest  milk  and  butter  to  the  dairy. 
But  from  the  morning  they  were  first  captured  nothing 
proapered  with  the  farmer.  His  ricks  caught  fire  unac- 
countably, his  other  stock  were  afflicted  with  the  murrain, 
his  children  fell  sick,  the  hoase  was  disturbed  by  ghostly 
trampling  at  night,  and  ibe  horseshoe  over  the  door,  the 
bit  of  rowan  above  the  lintel,  had  no  effect  in  keeping 
away  the  bod  luck  with  which  the  owner  of  the  elf-vows 
was  so  persistently  visited.  And  so  at  last  he  delermined 
to  seek  the  aid  of  a  fairy-man,  or  sort  of  male-witcb,  who 
dwelt  amongst  the  mountains.  He  travelled  to  the  abode  of 
this  wise  person,  who  accompanied  him  back  to  his  home, 
and  set  about  freeing  the  premises  from  enchantment.  The 
moment  he  laid  hia  eyes  on  the  cows  he  attributed  the 
farmer's  misfortune  to  the  right  cause,  and  told  him  thai  at 
the  next  full  moon  he  should  drive  the  cattle  to  the  loch 
and  call  on  the  good  people  to  take  their  own  aeain.  Thia 
ceremony  was  duly  performed,  the  goblin  cows  disappeared 
in  the  loch,  and  front  that  hour  prosperity  returned  to  the 
farmer  and  all  were  again  comfortable  and  happy  under  hii 
roof-tree. 

In  a  drawing-room  IxKik  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate 
fancy,  the  letter-press  furnished  by  Mr.  William  Allingham 
and  the  illustrations  by  Mr.  Hichard  Doyle,  la  to  be  seen  a 
number  of  picture.'  in  verae  and  pencil  from  Fairy  Land,  in 
which  everything  graceful  in  ihe  idea  of  elfin  mytholoCT 
appears  to  be  grouped  togelher.  The  blinking  owl  lenot 
himself  to  the  frolics  and  pranks  of  the  fairies  with  a  kind 
of  solemn  protest  against  the  levity  of  the  proceedings ;  the 
wee  folk  flit  around  and  in  the  bella  of  the  flowers  ;  they 
make  butterfiie*  draw  them  in  chariotn  ;  they  mount  sulky 
frogs  with  as  much  determination  as  Waterton  mounted  bis 
alligator ;  now  thev  drive  n  four-in-hand  team  of  moths  be-  . 
neaih  the  moon  ;  they  kins  under  the  »bad«  ol  mushrooms ; 
thev  sleep  on  the  leaves  that  bend  not  beneath  them,  and 
their  dresses,  as  well  on  attitudes,  could  only  be  dreamt  of 
by  an  artist  and  a  poet.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  to  sug- 
gest the  Home  of  the  Elves  in  a  pantomime,  the  red  fire, 
or  the  purple  clouds,  the  gossamer  nymphs,  and  variegated 
festoons  of  paper,  the  vulgar  wonders  of  a  garish  theatre 
scene.  Fairies  should  never  appear  on  the  stage.  Nothing 
can  be  more  irritating  and  ludicrous  than  the  nest  direclea 
efibrts  of  the  kind  to  brine  out  in  tights  and  tinsel,  with 
ballet  gambadoes  and  frolics,  the  Shakespearian  elves  of 
the  "  Midsummei^Night's  Dream."  But  fairies  may  be 
drawn  or  may  be  described  so  as  to  appear  consistent  and 
in  accordance  with  our  thoughts  about  them.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Allingham  or  Mr.'Doyle  have  ever  come 
acroaa  the  following  passage  taken  from  a  defunct  Irish  pe- 
riodical, but  it  is  imbued  with  exactly  the  same  son  of 
playful  and  picturesque  ingenuity  for  which  their  weird 
t4iv-book  is  distinguished.  "First  came  several  little  men 
of  venerable  years,  whose  white  beards  streamed  down 
their  breasts  like  flakes  of  froth.  They  were  vested  in 
loose  white  robes  confined  at  the  middle  with  cinctures  of 
deail  nettle.  On  their  heads  were  caps  made  of  acorn' 
shells ;  in  their  hands  long  staves,  whose  beating  kept  up  a 
melancholy  rhythm  to  the  chant  of  the  multitude.  Thev 
were  followed  by  a  swarm  of  tiny  people,  whose  wizard- 
like faces,  pimpled  and   blotched  from  chin   Co  forehead, 


showed  strangely  ir 


with   those  which  had  t 


ceded  them,  lliey  walked  on  clawed  feet,  had  conical 
humps  on  their  shoulders,  long  hair,  stiff  as  barky  beard,  ' 
projecting  from  their  backs.  As  they  passed  along  tbey 
manifested  their  grief  by  horrible  contortions  of  mouth  aud 
eye,  ai|d  by  stifiea  screams,  resembling  the  brief  reproach 
of  the  broken  mandrake.  In  their  cear  came  a  motley  crew 
of  small  people  dressed  in  marigold-colored  cloaka  and 
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pink  breechea,  dririoe  before  them  a  herd  of  h«ilgehc^ 
from  whose  long  qailh  hong  clusUrE  of  pou,  paDs.  drinking 
Tetielt,  muiicftl  Initrumenu,  and  krUBcen  imiileinenta. 
Each  attbe  little  people  had  a  tpot  on  the  middle  of  his 
fin*ehead,  and  hii  bead  was  covered  vith  4  strip  of  snake- 
akin  twuled  intothelikeneuof  acowL     The;  accompanied 


the  j'ellow  crust  of  the  swallow's  nest.  On  their  heeli 
limped  ■  lonv  train  of  goblins  puli-colored  as  a  dead  oak - 
lea^and  nimble  as  grasBhoppers.  Some  were  headed  like 
hawks  and  crows,  others  stteiued  to  have  borrowed  their 
face*  from  the  grav  owl  and  the  lizard.  Behind  thero,  like 
a  bed  of  moving  liliea  rocked  by  the  wind  on  the  cool  rim 
of  a  lake,  walked  a  long  line  of  diminjtive  damsels,  clothed 
in  flowing  vestments  of  white  and  azure  sprinkled  with 
.  minute  stars.  Each  led  by  a  leash  a  pair  of  piebald  crick- 
ets, that  chirped  incessautlj  with  a  lack  of  cheerfulness 
which  suited  the  general  grief.  Garlands  of  blowing  hon- 
eysuckle Were  wreathed  round  llieir  foreheads,  and  in  their 
ears,  scarcely  hidden  by  the  golden  weeds  of  their  hair, 
bells,  almost  invisible,  kept  up  a  melodious  but  sorrowful 
tinkling.  In  the  midst  of  the  damsel^  mounted  on  a  f>ray 
mouse  richly  caparisoned  witli  dry  violets,  rode  Move 
(Meav — Ueabh  —  Mab)  the  queen,  the  silken  reins  of 
her  steed  being  held  by  two  maidens  hand  in  hand,  who 
walked  at  her  side."  . 

With  reference  to  the  absolute  dimensions  of  fairies  it  is 
difhcnlt  to  get  a  standard  of  measurement.  In  the  older 
stories  of  evident  pagan  origin,  mystic  presences  of  all  sorts 
assume  either  the  human  or  a  heroic  size.  The  supposed 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  the  Tnatha  de  Danaana, 
were,  tradition  relates,  great  and  wonderfiil  magicians. 
It  was  by  the  power  of  magic  that  they  raised  many  of  the 
ancient  monuments  whose  tracvt  are  itill  visible.  They 
were  also  a  people  renowned  for  learning  and  fbr  skill  in 
the  arts. 

It  was  thought  that  many  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans 
survived  by  means  of  self-enchantment,  and  were  in  fact 


cour>e    assumed    the    proportions    of   human    creatures, 
though  usually  of  creatures  of  superhuman  beauty  or  ugU- 

The  notion  of  the  small  elves  would  appear  to  date 
from  the  period  at  which  the  theory  of  tlie  good  peo- 
ple iKtiog  *'  latteo  angels  "  was  adopted.  They  were  not 
thought  to  be  "fallen  angels  "  in  the  usual  restricted  sense 
of  (he  term.  They  were  the  neutrals  —  the  miserable 
Uncertain  Ones  in  the  awful  rebellion  which  look  place 
amongst  the  Celestial  Intelligences,  and  they  were  pun- 
ished for  their  lukewarm  loyalty  by  being  t^nished,  but 
only  as  far  as  the  earth.  Hence  the  mention  of  the  holy 
ir  of  the  Trinity  causes  a  sad  commotion   amongst 


dwarf-size  was  part  of  the  punishment.  The  good  people, 
when  they  fell  from  the  sky,  came  down  as  thickly  as  rain- 
drops. They  have  no  souls  to  live  forever,  but  they  seem  to 
know  nothing  of  death  or  decay.  When  the  world  comes 
to  an  end  they  will  come  to  an  end  with  it,  tike  the  fiow- 
Vi,  the  birds,  and  the  trees. 

Iderrowi,  mermen,  merwomen,  mermaids,  are  to  be  in- 
cluded amongst  the  graceful  folk-lore  Fauna  of  Ireland. 
■  The  most  learned  commentators  on  Celtic  antiquities  assure 
us  that  the  first  merman  was  named  Fintan,  who  came  to 
Ireland  before  the  Deluge,  and  was  saved  Irom  drowning 
br  being  transformed  into  a  fish.  He  atierwards  lived  in 
his  natural  form,  though  represented  in  sculptures  in  the 
same  shape  as  the  Assyrian  Dogon  (in  a  kind  of  salmon- 
skin  closk),  until  the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  by  whom  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  he  ultimately  became  a  saint, 
and  died  of  a  good  old  age.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Clonferr, 
county  Galway,  is  the  figure  of  a  mermaid  of  the  ordinary 
pattern,  except  that  she  carries  on  open  book  in  her  hand 
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ors  to  trace  a  distinct  connection  between  this  county  Gal- 
way mermaid  and  Vishnu  as  represented  in  the  Uatsya 

A  drawing  of  Vishnu  certainly  carries  out  Mr.  Seane'a 
curious  suggestion,  the  Indian  deity  issuing  from  ibe 
mouth  of  a  fish,  the  fish  covering  the  lower  portion  of  the 
body,  while  the  figure  bears  a  hoA  in  ber  band.  Tbe 
Irish  mermaid,  in  tact,  Mr.  Keane  concludes,  is  identic*! 
with  tbe  fish-god  of  India,  Babylon,  and  Canaan.  In  tbe 
■■  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  "  we  ate  told  :  ■*  In  thia 
year  (558)  was  ta 
ter  of  Eoehaidh." 
remarkable  capture  an  havingoccurredio  S71.  "According 
to  a  wild  legend  this  Liban  was  the  daughter  of  Eocudh, 
from  whom  Loch  Ealhach  or  Lough  Neagfa  was  named, 
and  who  was  drowned  in  its  eruption  (a.  d.  90)  togetho- 
with  all  his  children  except  his  dan^ter  Libau  and  hia 
sons  Conaing  and  Cwman.  The  lady  Liban  was  preserved 
from  the  waters  of  Ixich  Nea^h  for  a  full  year  in  her  gri- 
anan  (or  cave)  under  the  lake.  After  this,  at  ber  own  de- 
lire,  she  was  changed  into  a  salmon,  and  continued  to 
traverse  tbe  seas  until  the  time  of  St.  Cumghall  of  Bangor." 
It  would  seem  as  if  St.  Cumghall  got  into  communication 
with  the  mermaid  or  salmon,  for  the  legend  proceeds  to  tell 
us  that  she  or  it  addressed  the  envoy  of  the  saint  aud  lold 
him  that  she  had  been  in  and  under  the  sea  for  300  years, 
adding  that  she  would  turn  up  at  a  place  called  Lane  on 
that  day  twelvemonth. 

When  the  time  come,  the  mermaid  duly  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance and  allowed  herself  to  be  taken  in  a  net.  Thott- 
sande  of  people  witnessed  the  wonder,  and  *■  The  next  da; 
two  wild  oxen  came  to  the  spot,  and,  being  Yoked  to  tlw 
chariot  on  which  she  was  placed,  they  bore  her  to  Ltaik 
.Z)el<«(9,  where  .she  was  baptized  by  Combghall  with  ihe 
name  jfui'r  ■7»i,'or  Bom  of  the  sea.  Uf  genuine  Undine 
legends  there  are  not  many  in  Ireland,  those  to  be  met  with 
braring  distinct  traces  of  literary  artifice.  It  should  be 
known  that  there  are  as  many  mock  fairy  tales  and  storiei 
invented  for  tourists  on  the  Shannon  at  Killamey,  in  Coo- 
nemara,  as  there  sre  sham  relics  sold  at  Waterloo  to  credn- 
lous  visitors.  But  tbe  genuine  folk-lore  la  eawly  recogniz- 
able. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  old  world  stories  are 
rapidly  dying  out  Fairies  are  kittle  cattle,  and  will  not 
fiourisn  in  Uie  neighborhood  of  railway  stations,  national 
schools,  or  even  in  the  vii'inity  of  such  evidences  of  prog- 
ress and  civilization  as  Union  workhouses.  Tbe  present 
race  of  Irish  fimners  and  laborers  ate  so  few  in  nombar 
that  they  must  work  hard  from  morning  until  night  to  meet 
tbe  demands  of  the  landlords,  and  earn  the  high  wa^s  nec- 
essary to  pay  fbr  high-priced  provisions.  In  the  old  Paddy- 
K.easy  times  there  was  leisure  for  holding  the  wake  at 
igth,  fbr  tbe  "pattern  "  or  festival  of  the  patron  saint,  fiv 
gatherings  by  the  fireside  when  Itvends  of  the  good  pe<q^ 
were  remembered,  exchanged,  and  perpetuated.  And  it  is 
impossible  not  to  think  also  that  the  climate  has  something 
to  do  with  this  decay  or  disappearance  of  the  picturesque 
tblk-lore. 

Whether  fntta  the  cutting  down  of  timber,  Utt  reasons 
afterwards  explained  in  tbe  Landed  Estate's  Court,  from 
the  efiects  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  whatever  caoae,  the 
climate  of  the  island  has  grown  moist  and  more  moiat, 
and  the  beautiful  May  mornings,  the  gray  snmmer  twi- 
lights, the  bright  moonlights  when  elves  would  show  then- 
sdves,  the  O'Donoghue  come  up  from  his  lake-dwelling  to 
the  rippling  top  of  the  mere,  the  meiTOw  comb  her  flowing 
hair  in  the  smooth  sea-bays,  the  wee-folk  trip  it  round  the 
rath  and  in  the  green  glimmering  glades  of  the  wood,  sod 
seasons  are  now  as  much  things  ot  tbe  past  in  Ireland  as 
potatoes  without  blight  Tbe  Irish  fairies  have  been  always 
lovers  of  fine  wuather,  and  were  most  plentiful  when  the 
soil  supported  a  million  of  people  more  than  it  ought,  and 
when  altogether  the  country,  if  not  so  prosperous  in  il* 
agricultural  returns  as  it  is  at  present,  was  more  picturesque 
in  that  light  in  which  an  artist  or  a.  poet  contemplates  a 
ragged  cabin  with  more  favor  thftn  t.  trim,  qnadrangnlar 
dwelling-bouse. 
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;*  of  blood-ttuntj  son- 


A  LiTBBPoOL  paper  alludes  claMicall;  to  Hero  and  Lenndar 
"ciniDK"  the  HelieipoDt.  In  the  end  doobttcM  one  did,  and 
the  other  would  an'  he  could. 

Mb.  Rdbkiic  has  pnrchued  fbr  £1,000  a  book  of  aketchea, 
bearing  the  title  "  Desnns  de  Benozzo  Qouoli,"  and  found  by 
HM.  LatichOB  at  Florenca  in  1B23. 

Ths  AOittuBim  st,jt :  In  view  of  Lord  r.;llon'B  barjiOK-place 
it  i>  liagnUr  that.  Sre  time*  in  the  lut  four  leaves  of  "  Kenelm 
ChilliDgl;  "  occur  the  words  "  Victory  or  Weatminaler  Ab- 
bey 1 " 

Hk.  Trokab  Tod  Stoddabt,  the  author  of  '•  The  Angler's 
Companion,"  and  other  works  on  the  "gentle  art,"  is  about  to 
poUirh  a  Tolame  of  poems.  "Flifaing  Lines"  wouldn't  bean 
■obappy  title  for  (he  book. 

Tub  FeailU  de  St.  Ptttnbour^  sajs  (here  are  in  that  capital 
ainBU-nme  prinling-offlces,  thirteen  of  which  belong  to  the 
Crown,  and  two  lo  beneflt  locieties.  Moscow  has  tfflyiwTen 
printing-uSces.  six  of  which  belon);  to  the  Crown. 

A  oBMrLBKAJT  "  unaccuscoiued  to  public  speaking,"  becom- 
ing embarrused,  whispered  lo  bis  Dublin  friend,  "  Quick, 
qiuck,give  —  give  me  a  »onl  1 "  Upon  which  the  other  replied, 
"  Faith,  and  I  will,  bnl  jugt  wy  what  word  you  want." 

It  ii  mmoTod  in  London  that  James  GordoQ  Bennett  ia 
making  preparations  lo  establish  a  new  daily  in  that  city,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  hToriie  project  of  bis  father's,  who  held 
that  aLondon  daily  condncled  on  American  principles,  aad  with 
American  enterprise,  most  reach  an  enormous  sncce«s, 

Etilth'i  "  Diary  and  Bookc  of  Prayers,"  containing  some 
US.  emendations  by  his  friend  Hrs.  Godolpbin,  to  whom  It  was 
piuented,  as  reconled  on  the  By-leaf,  "  Remember  with  what 
importunity  yon  desired  tbis.booke  of  yonr  friend,  remember  me 
fbr  it  in  your  prayers,"  was  sold  lately  in  London  for  £36  lOs. 

Thb  Cowrt  Jovmal  tiyi :  "Two  welt-known  Americans  are 
now  in  this  country,  Ur.  Pullman,  who  is  likely  to  make  a  good 
thing  of  his  sleeping  cars,  and  Mr.  Cyrus  Field.     The  latter 

Kueman  always  sends  a  telegram  to  his  wife  in  the  United 
tea  before  be  sits  down  lo  dinner,  and  gets 
before  he  has  risen  ftam  the  table." 


U'back 


A  HAS  recently  ascended  tlie  column  in  the  Place  Vendfime, 
in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  suicide.  As  he  was 
aboat  taking  the  »taf  step,  a  gentleman  touched  him  on  the 
■honlder  and  said,  "Mr  fnend,  be  careful  what  yon  do.  There 
is  I  fine  of  ten  thousand  francs  for  leafuog  trotn  the  top  of  this 
monument-"  The  man  walked  down  the  spiral  staircase,  not 
having  the  means  lo  iDdulge  in  such  a  luxury. 

Hb.  C  G.  LBI.AMD  has  in  the  prtsa  a  work  entitled,  "  The 
Englitb  Qjpaiee  and  their  Language,''  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  fresh  material  gathered  from  the  Kommany  themselves. 
Among  the  results  of  Mr.  Leland's  research  will,  we  are  told, 
be  found  a  number  of  almost  unchanged  Hindustani  words,  not 
in  any  Rommany  vocabularies,  nearly  fifty  stories  in  the  original' 
with  a  translation,  and  a  collixtion  of  English  words  of  Gypsy 
origin. 

ToB  ninth  and  eoncludingvalnme  of  the  Bohemian  translation 
of  Shakespeare,  which  has  been  produced  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bohsmian  Hnseum,  has  appe*[«d  at  FraKue.  It  contains  "  Per- 
ieka,"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,^'  "  The  Taoung  of  the  Shrew,"  and 
"The  Tempest;"  and  it  also  contains  an  elaborate  essay,  by 
J.  Ualy,  "  On  Shakespeare  and  hia  Works."    This  translation, 


Ekolish  novelists  profess  to  tind  sotnethlng  extremely  funny 
in  American  name*.  Whenever  an  American  figures  in  their 
stories,  ho  always  appears  under  some  such  impossible  name  as 
"  FuU-of-love,"  or  "JefferBOn  Brick."  In  the  Pall  MaU  Go- 
wtte  jnst  received.  Messrs.  Bentley  £  Sons  publish  a  list  of  new 
books,  among  the  authors  of  which  we  Knd  "  A.  Eubnle-Evans," 
"  Lord  OrmathwaiK,"  "  Wrotlesley,"  and  "  Timbs."  A  French- 
man writing  about  England  would  tind  it  dilllcult  lo  burlcsijue 


His  personal  property  is 
leaves  to  the  Eropre&s  without  rteerve.  To  the  Prince  Imperial 
there  is  only  one  bequest.  —  the  Imperial  Crown,  If  this  fa« 
true,  we  hare  here  a  certain  violation  of  the  I'dft  Napeltoniaine, 
according  lo  which  any  Bonaparte  may  govern  who  is  called  by 


It  is 


Ihev. 

sage  to  the  iVieads  of  Prince  Napoleon. 

M.  OFFENn^iGB  has  been  defeaud  in  his  claim  to  proituce  hi* 
own  works  at  the  Galt^  Theatre,  uf  which  he  will  assume  the 
direction  on  the  Isl  of  June,  the  Sociciv  of  Authors  and  Com- 
posers, at  a  general  meeting,  having  decided,  by  ddb  hundred 
and  nine  votes  against  twenty-two,  to  maintain  the  jireseni  rules, 
which  prohibit  manavera  from  plnying  their  own  pieces.  H. 
OtR'ubach,  thus  deprived  of  the  poner  to  execute  his  own  operaa, 

E reposes  to  fall  back  on  melodroma  \  but  there  is  a  nimor  that 
e  will  appoint  a  nominal  director,  and  hereatler  evade  the 
stringent  regulations  of  the  assodstion. 

as  sold 
as  far 

from  being  held  in  esteem  when  exhibited  in  the  Snion  of  18ST ; 
and  we  are  told  that  when  Delacroix  expected  tu  receive  the 
congratulations  of  H-  Sosth^nes  de  la  Rochefoucanlt,  at  that 
lirae  Director  of  the  Fine  Art*  Department,  he  was  met  with  the 
nnwelcome  greeting,  "  If  this  is  what  you  call  painting,  yon 
need  never  expect  any  employment  {roia  me."  This  must  have 
been  all  the  more  disagreeable,  because  Delacroix  himself  had 
written  that  "  This  work  is  the  greatest  leather  in  my 
triumph  of^Orientalism  over  the  Spartan  daubs  of  i 
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>h  of  Orientalism  over  the  Spartan  A 

For  ten  years  he  was  covered  with  invective,  anu  nil 
paintings  decried  bv  every  small  critic  and  by  many  i^  his  fel- 
low-artists. Gerard  and  Gerodet  were  not  sparing  m  their  con- 
demnation, but  Qros  declared  that  a  great  painter  had  been  bom 
inio  the  world  as  soon  as  he  set  eyes  upon  the  "  Massacre  of- 
Scio ;"  and  posterity  ha*  fully  oonGrmed  his  judgment. 

Ahono  the  books  that  perished  during  the  burning  of  the 
Tnileries  was  a  famous  copy  of  the  seventy  VDlunia  edition  of 
Voltaire,  published  at  Eehl  in  ITSl.  This  copy,  which  bad 
been  destined  for  the  Empress  of  Russia,  was  on  iatge  paper, 
wiih  proof  impressions  or  108  engravings,  from  drawings  1^ 
Moreau ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  had  boond  up  with  it  the 
original  drawings  from  which  the  engravings  were  taken  ;  alto- 
gether a  very  choice  work,  and  magnificently  bonnd  in  red 
morocco.  Why  it  never  reached  the  hands  of  the  Empreat 
Catharine,  for  whom  it  was  destined,  has  not  been  explained. 
After  passing,  however,  fhiin  ons  possessor  lo  another,  at  length 
it  came  into  the  bands  of  a  M.  Double  for  the  snm  of  13,500 
Ihtncs.  By  tbst  gentleman,  it  was  pat  up  to  auction,  and 
bought  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  only  9,039  Irancs.  The 
EmpTMS  Eng^nie,  upon  seeing  it,  was  SO  much  struck  with  the 
work,  it*  beautiful  designs  and  handsome  binding,  that  she  at 
once  bcMught  the  Emperor  to  present  it  to  her  for  her  private 
library.  With  some  little  difficulty  she  obtained  her  request, 
and  ue  rare  Voltaire  found  a  place  among  the  6,000  volumes 
which  constituted  the  Empress's  private  Hbrary.  But,  alas  I 
all  these  perished  in  the  confiagration  which  signsJixed  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  the  Commune  in  Paris.  This  was  not,  however, 
the  onlv  illnstnited  copy  of  Voltaire  in  existence.  A  Paris 
bookseller  now  announces  one,  profusely  illustrated,  Beuchot's 
edition,  Paris,  1B34,  TS  btncj,  baaad  in  77,  which  may  be  had 
for  the  modest  snm  of  3!>,000  francs.  This  copy,  it  appears,  la 
enriched  with  as  many  as  3,000  portrait*  and  vignettes,  all  of 
the  choicest  kind,  whicn  were  brought  together  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  American  gentleman  residing  in  Paris,  who  is  a  great 
admirer  of  the  philosopher  of  Femey. 

BonB  time  ago  it  was  reserved  to  delay  the  publication  of  the 
people's  edition  of  Mr.  Carlyle'a  "Life  of  Schiller,"  fbr  the 
purpose  of  allowiiw  him  to  make  a  few  additions  to  It.  The 
Toltune  is  now  ready  for  the  public,  and  will  be  received  srith  In 
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ureaC,  SB  conuiininK  tha  latust  lilerarj  handiwork  of  its  TCner- 
able  author.  The  addiLiona  are,  Tor  the  muxt  part,  embodiei)  in 
a  aiipptenient,  anil  congiatof  mstler  Imnalaled  from  the  German, 
givinj;  an  actounl  of  the  Schiller  fainily,  m  weJl  as  of  much  in 
the  life  of  SrhJIIcr  himitelf,  which  \ua  not  hitherto  been  known 
lo  ICngluh  readers. 

AccORDtNO  lo  an  English  paper,  the  posthumous  opera  of 
Bdlfo,  "  II  Taliamnno,"  which  is  to  be  produced  in  London  in  Ihe 
ap|iroachin(;  opera  leaion,  will  probably  be  ihe  best  and  most 
endurinfc  proof  Qf  the  powers  of  the  lamented  composer.  Unlike 
mu9C  of  his  previous  works,  it  received  full  cunsideraiiou,  and  lo 
it  nil  his  facalties  were  devoted,  exempt  from  the  pressure  of 
wriiin);  to  lime  and  lo  order.  We  believe  that  the  opera  was 
left  in  all  but  a  complete  state,  the  concJusion  even  being 
sketched  out.  This  sketch  Sir  Michael  Costii  has  most  kindly 
undertaken  to  perfect:  we  need  nut  say  with  what  ability  and 
conscientiousness  the  task  will  be  performed. 

AhonO  the  new  plans  for  niakin);  Ihe  Parisian  portion  of 
mankind  happy  is  thut  of  a  theatre  capflble  of  accommodating 
30,000  Bpecliilors  ac  once,  and  to  be  called  the  "  Great  Eastern 
Buililinj;."  The  reason  fur  Ihe  project  is  that  Paris  does 
not  possess  any  hall  of  such  dimensions,  and  secondly,  because 
the  Romans  had  theatres  even  of  vaster  size  ;  the  theatre  Unr^ 
cclluB  nccuinmodated  20,000  pert^>ns.  tlint  of  Scnurus  SO.OOO, 
and  the  Ephesian  theatre  50,000,  Saxe,  of  brass  band  and 
mousier  drum  notoriety,  is  the  author  of  the  project,  anil  it 
would  not  bo  surprising  if  he  found  tKe  oipilal ;  France  has  no 
end  of  lailliarda,  and  is  ready  to  invest  in  any  speculation. 

SFBtKiNO  of  the  new  Opera  House,  now  buildini;  in  Paris,  a 
letter-writer  says :  From  present  appearances  we  mieht  be 
Jusiitled  in  concludin);  that  the  opening  of  the  new  French 
Opera  House  is  not  as  disMnt  as  has  been  stated.  'Theceilini; 
ol  the  great  masic-hnll,  composed  of  allegorical  groups  relating 
to  the  lyric  drama,  in  process  of  eKceution  by  M.  I«nepren,  is 
nearly  completed.  M.  Paul  Saudry  is  equally  advanced  in  hia 
work,  that  of  painting  the  large  public/oyer,  upon  which  he  has 
been  engaged  for  several  years.     In  this  hall  there  are  len  oval 

faneU  placed  over  the  doors,  in  which  are  represented  children 
aiding  instruments  of  music  ;  also  ten  large  arches,  with  spaces 
to  be  tilled  by  figures  of  the  Muses.  The  two  Utile  taiimt  be- 
longing lo  the  large  J%cr  are  being  decorated  by  Delaunar  and 
Bartias.    The  tirst  has  taken  for  his  subject  the  "  Tnomphe  du 


Chant." 


is  subject 
iind  Ihe  second  the  "  Triomphe  de  I'Hannoni 
■  ----iling,  in  ttddilion,  three  decorative  pictures,  eigni 
1  H^roique,"  "Mnsiqne  Champfltre." 
use."  Boulanger  has  ussisied  in  the 
decoration  of  the  "Foyer  de  la  Danse."  This  is  composed  of 
four  largo  panels,  the  "  Danse  Guerri^re,"  the  "  Danse  Bac- 
chiquc,"  the  "  Danse  Amoureuse,"  the  "  Danse  Champfitre," 
and  of  twenty  oval  medallions,  in  which  will  he  painted  the  por- 
traits of  the  twenty  moat  celebrated  ifanuussi  of  the  opera  since 

fnl  rile.     The  first  is  Mile.   Lalbniaine  lieBl),  the   laal.  Mile. 
Rosati  { 1894). 

Tumr  f  CMS  ago  two  French  peasant*  were  attacked  aa  they 
were  retnming  from  a  vill^  (air,  one  of  Ibem  being  mardered 
outright,  while  his  companion  was  able  to,  make  his  escape  badly 
wonndcd.  No  trace  of  the  assassins  could  be  discovered  for 
Bome  time,  but  about  a  year  al^er,  two  men,  named  Lionnet  and 
DuBsnd,  were  arrested  on  snspicion.  The  survivor,  who  at  first 
aaid  he  should  be  unable  to  iaentify  bis  assailants,  was  induced 
'to  swear  ibat  ihese  were  the  men  ;  and  though  two  persons  of 
respectability  declared  that  Dosaud  had  passed  the  eveninfr  upon 
which  the  crime  was  committed,  at  a  house  many  miles  distant, 
condemned  him  to  fifteen  years'  penal  lervltode,  and 
alleged  companion  lo  hard  labor  for  life.     The  husband  and 


thi 
bis 


0  had  come  forward  i 
aoreover,  sentenced  to  i 
They  served  tbeir  timi 


1  have  since  died,  as  also  has 
uonnei.  Dnaiud,  the  sole  survivor,  who  always  asserted 
that  he  was  innocent,  has  long  since  come  back  lo  his  native 
village,  and,  despite  the  stigma  attaching  to  a  returned  convict. 
has  been  slowly  regaining  the  good-will  of  his  neighbors.  A 
thort  time  ago  an  old  man  named  Rambin,  who  wa*  lying  ill  in 
s  hospital  at  St.  Symphorien,  sent  for  him,  staling  that  h«  had 
some  important  commnnication  to  make,  and  in  preseace  of  the 
priest  and  a  commiaaair  of  police,  he  confessed  thai  he  was  the 
murderer,  whence  it  followed  that  Dussud  and  Lionnet  had  been 
nnjustlr  punished.  Bnt  for  the  favorable  antecedent*  of  the 
accused,  they  would  hare  undergone  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law;  and  even  ai  It  was,  they  not  only  suBbred  very  severely, 


[/  OfficU 


The  total  number  o 
the  past  year  was  TS5,  ranging  froi 

Shotmaktr't  Monitear.  The  statistics  which  have  ucen  pn  ir> 
gelher  inform  us  that  amongst  them  were  75  reviews,  of  wliicl 
the  Bevae  da  Deui  Monda  enjoys  the  highest  amount  of  po^ig- 
larity,  and  no  fewer  than  S4  religious  Journals,  of  which  M  lep- 
resent  Catholic  interests,  S2  belonging  to  various  forms  of  Pmi- 
estantism,  and  4  to  the  Jewish  hith.  Amonj^st  the  Caiholit 
journals  may  be  cited  the  Edio  frmn  Purgaloiy.  which  profeua 
to  publish  "  the  works  and  events  calculated  to  edify  the  fulhfil 
who  are  devoted  to  Ihe  souls  imprisoned  in  this  place  of  peai- 
tence,  which  is  happily  bnt  provisional."  Miraculona  acts  GDd 
their  champion  in  a  monlbly  publication  which  is  very  deuiled 
in  its  account  of  what  took  place  at  the  Grotto  of  Lonrdes  lui 
year,  and  among  otlier  curious  titles  may  becilcd  the  "  CaumDoe 
de  Marie,"  the  "  Ange  de  la  FamiUe,"  and  the  "  Ansiecla  Jnm 
Poplificii."  Purely  political  Journals  numbered  only  54,  tnaoiof 
which  firsl  saw  the  light  in  IST2,  and  eipirwl  belore  its  cIim. 
There  ware  99  scicntilic  publications,  and  121  cloiE'ed  as  bekininn^ 
to  Jurisprudence,  public  education,  political  economy,  and  arehi. 
tccture.  The  ,"  literal^  "  journals,  as  Ihej  arc  called  in  Frum 
—  those  which  do  nol  touch  upon  politics  in  any  shape  —  nnm- 
bered  82  ;  but  spiritualists,  who  claim  to  be  in  great  fone,  en 
only  muster  three  exponenis  of  the  tailh  thai  is  in  them.  Tbe^ 
same  statistics  throw  some  light  upon  the  newspapers  which  ifi- 
peared  during  the  Commune.  Various  wrilers  have  been  in- 
clined lo  estimate  the  number  as  very  much  larger  ihan  it  nl 
in  reality;  we  learn,  in  fact,  from  the  compiler  of  these  lelDinf. 
that  there  were  but  6.'!  daijr  papers,  and  many  of  these  wen  vfi 
friends  wiih  new  faces.  Thus  when  the  Bien  FiAlic  and  the 
Temps  were  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Commune,  Ibey  came 
out  the  next  da^  under  new  names,  and  this  operation  wss  n- 
peated  several  iinies  over.  The  returns  are  evidently  made  up 
with  a  great  deal  of  care,  enumerating  the  principal  featum  uf 
each  paper  and  review. 


UNFINISHED  STILL. 

A  habt'b  boot,  and  a  skein  of  wool. 

Faded  and  soiled  and  soft : 
Odd  things,  you  say,  and  I  doubt  you're  right, 


Moat  like  it's  folk;  but.  mate,  took  here: 

When  first  I  w'cnt  lo  sea, 
A  woman  stood  on  yon  far-off  strand. 
With  a  wedding-ring  on  the  small  soft  hand 

Which  clung  BO  close  to  mo. 

My  wife —  God  bless  her  !  The  day  before, 

She  Eat  beside  my  foot ; 
And  the  sunlight  kissed  her  yellow  hair. 
And  the  dainty  fingers,  deft  and  fair. 

Knitted  a  baby's  booi. 

The  voyage  was  over  ;  I  came  ashore  ; 

What,  think  yon,  found  I  there! 
A  grave  the  daisies  had  sprinkled  white, 
A  cottage  empty  and  dark  as  nighl. 

And  this  beside  the  chair ; 

The  little  boot,  "iwaa  unfinished  still ; 

The  tangled  akein  lay  near  ; 
But  the  knitter  had  gone  away  lo  rest, 
With  the  babe  asleep  oit  her  quiet  breast, 

Down  in  the  churchyard  drear. 


f>rvard  to  speak  Ihe  ti 


leofri 
in  tbeir  behalf. 


Burkktt'b  CocoAiNE  is  the  bbst  maA  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  ^iromotcB  the  Growth  of  tm 
Hair,  aad  is  entirely  free  trom  at!  irritsti tie  matter.  Hie 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a.  Trade-mark,  lo 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  bf 
the  introduction  of  spurious  (ulicles.  Ail  unautboriied 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted, 

■An     Extkndkd     Popdlakitt.  —  Each    year    finds 

"  Brown's  Brokchiai,  Troches  "  id  Dew  localities  ii 

„v.j,      variouB  parts  of  [he  world.     For  relieving  Coughs,  CM§, 

came     ""d  Throat  Diseases,  the  Troches  have  becD  pnned  relia- 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 

INTRODUCTION.  AT    SEA. 


"  Hy  ladR,"  sidd  the  skipper  at  Uit, 
in  his  low  Dutch,  but  without  remov- 
ing from  hi)  lipa  tha  long  pipe  with  its 
unlmnwarc  bowl  tlint  Kcmed  to  grow 
(bcru,  "  my  lails,  I've  wcd  luany  a 
bUI'ul  o\  wind  in  my  time,  man  and 
boy,    this   forty  year,   but   now     I'to 

"Aye,  aye.  we've  had  a  gale,"  growlod 
Ki  older  sailor,  with  the  certain  anil 
deliberate  manner  of  onn  who  had 
Ken  a  great  deal  more  tlian  any  ona 
che  in  the  world.  "  I've  even  hut  one 
harder,  for  th»t  matter,  and  that  whs 
in  the  Guelder  Rojv,  off  Cape  Plorn. 
But  wind  isn't  what  it  used  to  be, 
nowadays." 

"  But  tlie  Guelder  Rose  didn't  ride 
it  out  like  the  Claudia,  I'll  be  bound, " 
replied  the  skipper,  looking  round  the 
tcWncr  with  p.kternnl  prida,  and 
thun  over  the  bosom  of  Ibo  sea,  that 
■eerntid  to  heave  with  the  slumber  of 
uluuition.  It  was  peaoeful  enou;;h 
DOf,  thoui;h  not  wholly  at  rust;  and 
OTcr  tlic  horizon,  in  tha  far  woit,  the 
mDrain"  was  beiiinninz  to  blush  like  a 
Msy  rosB. 

"There  was  but  one  got  to  land 
with  HIP,  and  he's  had  a  gravestone  by 
the  ilyku  at  Medenblyk  this  twenty 

But  tbc  skipper  had  something 
more  to  be  proud  of  than  of  having 
been  a  sole  survivor.  All  night  the 
Atlantic  had  been  torn  hy  the  frenzied 
rage  of  a  storm  eucb  as  the  grumbling 
Ulyues  of  the  trrew  could  not  have 
known  save  in  the  imaglnntivn  mcm- 
of/  ot  age.  The  periodical  fury  of 
the  »pring  niuinox,  hurrying  on  bo- 
foru  iti  time,  had  piled  up  mountains 
that  must  surely  have  overtopped 
even  those  that  had  overwhelmed  the 
Guelder  Rose  off  Cape  Horn,  where  the 
waves  have  a  traditional  right  to  rise* 
Uiroalayas  high.  Tlicre  must  have 
been  a  glorious  sight  that  night  from 
the  rotts  of  Galway ;  there  had  been 
•  tBrrible  twelve  hours  even  in  the 
opfn  fea.  And  over  the  summit  of 
the  mountains,  and  down,  always 
fsrther  and  farther,  into  the  deep,  dark 
Rorges  of  biatk  water,  the  Claudia  of 
ot.  Bavons  had  ridden  bravely,  and 
in  the    eud  triumphantly,   with    her 


head  to  the  roaring  winds  and  thun- 
dering waves.    The    white,    draped 

flgure  of  the  girl  which  projected  from 
the  bow  had  set  ber  breast  Lko  a 
heroine  against  the  sea,  and  now,  in 
the  morning,  looked  down  upon  it 
with  her  staring  eyes  and  wooden 
smile,  as  stolid  in  her  victory  as  she 
had  been  through  the  long  noctornat 
battle.  Not  a  man  had  twcn  washed 
overboard,  not  a  barrel  thrown  to  the 
waves,  not  a  timber  overs  trained. 
The  builder  of  the  Claudia  had  known 
his  business  we!!.  tJut  if  cvcrskippcr 
merited  the  thanks  of  his  owners, 
Petec  ICyek  was  that  skipper.  If  ever 
skipper  had  cause  to  be  proud  of  his 
ship,  that  ship  was  the  Claudia  of  St. 
Bavons. 

How  bright  with  welcome  grew  up 
that  fresh  March  morning,  ray  by 
ray  I  The  sea  still  swelled  and 
heaved,  and  the  schooner  dipped  and 
swayed,  while,  as  the  wind  sank 
down,  she  once  more  dared  to  spread 
her  canvas  wings.  The  depth  trf  the 
waves  was  changing  under  the  gray 
sky  from  foaming  black  to  pellucid 
green.  The  niirlitmare  had  fairly 
taken  itself  into  flie  limbo  of  vanished 
storms,  and  made  way  for  the  bracing 
dawn  of  common  life  and  toil. 

But  Peter  Byck,  besides  being  a 
careful  skipper,  was  a  pious  man. 
Moreover,  he  bod  a  gcK>d,  homely 
vrow  and  two  or  three  sturdy  little 
Dutchmen  over  bv  Middleburg,  and 
he  knew  of  what  tlicy  had  been  think- 
ing, and  what  words  ihey  had  been 
sending  up  hidi  over  the  summit  of 
the  wind,  whiTe  tlie  waves,  driven 
hard  from  the  west,  had  been  churn- 
ing the  sand-banks  that  night  off 
Wak-heren.  When  the  midst  of  the 
Atlantic  is  maddened  with  the  scourge 
of  etjuiaoctiat  gales,  they  have  cause 
for  prayer  who  live  round  the  North 
Sea.  So,  having  seen  that  all  on 
board  was  safe  and  well  —  for  if  work 
he  the  best  kind  of  prayer,  it  is  also 
the  best  kind  of  thanksgiving —he 
for  oncE  took  his  pipe  from  between 
his  lip<,  and  set  his  crew,  men  and 
boys,  singing  as  they  toiled  at  the 
yards  and  shrouds.  It  was  no  more 
strange  to  hear  the  rough  words  of 
the  old  chorale  after  such  a  night  on 
the  open  sea,  than  it  is  to  hear  them 
in  any  low  country  church  on  any 
Sunday  you  please. 

Hsw 


Dolh  IM  the  wonders  ot  the  Lord 

That  ia  ihu  deep  He  rioeth. 
Bis  nulstrtlcbed  arm,  lija  niiffhty  hand, 
Do  lead  us  nnto  Life,  our  land, 

And  UDto  Ueavtn,  our  haven. 

Wherefore  w«  praise  — 

"  Boat  ahead  t "  suddenly  aang  out 
a  voice  from  the  forctop.  The  skip-. 
per  went  forward,  returning  his  pipe 
to  its  usual  place  and  putting  his  glass 
to  his  eye.  He  looked  long  and  hard, 
for  the  swell  made  it  dilbcult  to  dls- 


I  that  n 


At 


what  looked  like  » 
dark  bowl,  bearing  a  Rag  of  truce  to 
the  storm  in  the  shape  of  a  white 
handkerchief  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
mast  or  pole. 

With  die  glass  still  at  his  eye,  he 
directed  the  steersman,  tack  in"  a* 
tbort  as  the  breeze  allowed,  nntil  the 
bowl  grow  into  a  boat,  cosily  distin- 
guishable wlienever  it  was  not  hidden 
by  the  swell.  But  it  was  long  before 
tlic  Claudia  came  within  hailing  dis- 
tance: nor  did  the  skipper  wait  till 
then  before  sending  off  one  of  her 
boats  to  pull  towards  the  probable 
relic  of  a  vessel  less  fortunate  or  leas 
skilfully  sailed  than  she. 

A  mere  relic  it  had  become  now,  to 
all  appearance,  oven  had  any  once 
living  souls  sought  to  owe  their  lives 
to  it.  Possibly  there  might  be  some 
living  soul  witiun  it  still.  But  there 
was  no  visible  sign  of  life  in  the  shape 

The  crew  of  the  Claudia,  now 
brought  to,  watched  tlio  progress  of 
the  Iwat,  pulled  by  four  strong  sailors, 
tliat  was  forcing  its  way  slowly 
towards  the  white  Aag  that  appealed 
for  help  BO  helplessly.  * 

After  some  time,  "  I  don't  half  like 
the  look  of  thU,"  said  old  Cqspnr  — 
he  bad  no  other  known  name  —  to  a 
young  sailor  who  l^ned  over  the  taft- 
roil  W  big  side,  in  a  growl  that  did 
duty  for  a  whisper. 

"  Why  so,  mate  ?  "  asked  the  other, 
with  a  wink  at  a  third  that  aeentod  to 
speak  of  old  Caspar  as  fair  game. 

"  I  mind,"  went  on  the  old  fol- 
low, slowly,  as  his  eyes  followed  tha 
boat,  '*  I  mind,  when  I  was  olT  Cape 

"  In  the  Guelder  Rose?  " 

"  No,  'twas  not  in  the  Guelder  Rosa 
that  time.  But  'twaa  off  Cape  Horn, 
though  —  and  we  saw  just  suck 
anotlier  boat  as  that  out  thera,  after 
just    such  another  ■torm.    She  had 
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neither  sail  nor  our,  and  yvt  she  wunt 
ktong  right  in  iLu  luvtli  of  the  nind. 
Only  Stecn  Hanacu,  tliat  wm  born 
on  a  Christmas  Dmj',  nnd  waa  icvcnth 
•00  of  old  Hnnwii,  of  Browi'rrhnfcD, 
■BIT  her  full  of  warloeks,  roiring  wiih 
brooni-hMid  luc" 

"  One  of  Vandcrdccken'B,  of 
conrtio  ?  " 

"AVho  knows  T  If  I  were  Peter 
Ejck,  I'd  lot  her  go  by." 

"Well — they're  not  rowing  a^inst 
wind  and  water  lliis  tiiuu.  Slio's 
nearly  oTerhauIed  hv  now.  So  you 
think  tlie  FlyinK  Dutehnian'a  gone 
down  — with  all  hands?" 

"  Ah,  you  may  laugh,  Stecn  Bhoon, 
but  I've  Been  "  — 

"I  wonder  if  Vandenieeken'a  own- 
er* are  good  for  salvaguV  " 

"  Devil'B  mIvb^u  is  Ih'bI  let  alone. 
When  I  waa  off  Cape  Horn,  fifly  year 
■go"  — 

But  the  Claudia's  boat  waa  now 
well  nlongiide,  and  bufily  nt  work. 
tVeicnlly  a  heavy-look inj;  Mmcthing 
wai  lined  from  one  boat  into  the  other, 
and  after  a  few  momenta  tlie  four  Bail- 
ors began  to  pull  lioniu  ngain.  Ck-sriy 
none  of  the  Claudia's  crew  had  been 
bom  on  Christtnas  Day  or  waa  a  svt- 
cnih  son.  It  looked  aa  though  the 
apceulalion  of  Steen  Hhoon,  who 
thought  of  talvago  before  warloekn, 
were  likely  to  turn  out  ihe  more 
nrscttcallv  intererting  of  the  two. 
Bnl  old  Caspar  waa  not  a  man  ready 
to  give  up  an  idea  onee  formed. 

"  It  looks  like  nought  but  a  sea- 
chest,"  he  growled.  *■  Only  a  sea- 
ehest  wouldn  t  be  out  in  a  boat  alouu, 
and  He  out  dirtrcfi  siiinals." 

And  off  be  went  about  romc  piece 
of  duty,  while  Sti'en  KhoOD  uontinucd 
to  wati'h  the  boat'H  return, 

"  Come  nboanl,"  said  the  co:(s»alu, 
,U  he  came  up  Ihe  seliooner'a  cidc. 

The  skipper  looked  bis  inquiries. 

"  A  long-boat  —  name  on  stem, 
Gnstaras.  port  of  Stock  liolni."  Tlio 
crew  of  the  Claiidhi  weru  meanwhile 


Only 


kipper 


kcreliicf    anil    examined 
marked  in  one  eomer  with   the  ini- 
•tial  "  G." 

At  lost  the  (best  was    hauled  on 

"  Now  witneas  all,"  cried  Iho  skip- 
per. "I'll  open  ihe  chest  with  my 
own  hnndii,  nnd  real  it  up  lill  we  get 
1o  Kcw  York.  Il'i  locked  —  I  aiwt 
force  it,  then.  }^ow  ibcu  —  hold  on 
to  ihe  box,  you  there  —  stand  back 
nil." 

Tho  cheat  was  masriro  and  more 
■trongly  hoiinil  tlwii  a  common  sea- 
■chcat.  The  iltiiiaT  had  to  put  all  ihe 
force  of  hta  lirmid  and  ihick-Fut  i>hou1- 
ders  against  llic  lever;  bnt  at  Inst  the 
lill  burst  opfn.  tlv  Kiiirted  back  as 
ihougli  he  hat)  reaTivitl  a  sudden  and 
ht-avy  blow.  Itui  U-tiirc  llie  erew  liiid 
lime  lo  crowd  ni«ii»l  he  bail  reeov- 
«nid  bintkeU,  and  luid  pulled  dovrn 
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the   heavy   lid   again  with  a  ringing 

"  Only  a  lea-cliest,"  he  said  quietly. 
"  Carry  it  below,  some  of  you.  I'll 
stow  it  in  my  cabin,  if  thcru'ii  room." 

And  be  followed  tlie  men  who  lifted 
it.  Tlicro  was  room,  ami,  that  un- 
looked-for episode  over,  the  Claudia 
went  onue  more  on  her  way. 


But  Peter  Eyck,  the  skipper,  who 
WHS  not  given  to  niueU  active  think- 
in;;,  except  in  cases  of  emergency, 
such  as  sionus  and  the  tike,  had  bo- 
come  thoughtful. 

"  We  shnll  have  a  gooil  passage 
now  —  wu  t-hall  make  port  in  three 
days."  This  was  nil  he  was  heard  to 
say  before  nightfall,  hi-yond  giving 
the  ni-cesMiry  orders.  He  waa  not 
ordinarily  so  taciturn,  though  always 
nccustonied  to  take  tbin^a  quietly. 
Kor,  though  lie  spoke  ibe  less,  did  he 
smoke  the  more.  That  was  impossi- 
ble. Oidy  he  smoked  the  hanlcr, 
anil  Willi  less  apparent  rclisli  for  his 
clouds  of  koMstcr.  Nor  was  the 
hjmn  of  praiee  ftnisiied  that  bad  been 
so  auspiciously  begun.  A  very  (m»ll 
sailor-boy,  indeed,  high  up  in  the  top- 
gallant ri^iging,  recommenced,  in  bU 
shrill  trvble,— 

Ha  whs  dolb  seaward  him  bdaks  — 

But  at  llie  Fcventb  bar  of  ihe  cliorale 
ho  slopped,  and  whistled  the  rest  in 
tun/Ill  riiilih'piiialo,  as  it  whtFtling  up 
a  wind  for  the  Claudia  lo  danee  to. 
And,  as  the  freib  breexc  blew  steadily, 
veering  cunninjtly  to  the  east,  on  the 
Clawlia  danced,  as  tliough  rhe  wore 
only  ihe  light er-liearted  fur  her  added 

Marlin  Dael,  ho  who  had  seen  the 
waif  of  the  Gustavus  from  llie  fore- 
top,  was  of  llie  florid,  broad-built  Fris- 
ian type,  tliat  marks  ihe  fir)>t-<-ouFin 
of  ihe  Urilish  tar.  But  like  likes  un- 
like: and  the  IVIades  of  ibis  Orestes 
of  the  Zuyiler  Zee  —  every  sailor  has 
his  chosen  friend  —  was  of  a  Ivpo 
whk'b,  despite  conventional  tradition, 
is  as  conuiion  in  the  l.ow  Cixiiilrics 
as  in  Spain  or  Coiinaught.  He  was 
sniall-made  and  wiry,  wiili  a  brown, 
fanned  complexion,  but  not  brown 
merely  beciiuse  il  was  tanned:  wiih 
black,  flushing  ryes  and  wavy  hair. 
The  descendants  of  many  a  Duich 
nintnin  owe  forui  and  color  to  llie 
influence  of  sonio  soldiir  of  Alva 
u|ion  the  slock,  and  doubtless  Stecn 
Rlioon  had  in  his  veins  the  warn),  if 
nut  the  blue,  blood  of  some  an|tieliu- 
sitr  of  the  body-guard  of  Margaret 
of  Parma.  There  weru  many  more 
popular  men  in  llie  Claudia  llian  he. 
lie  hr.d  no  nicknauio,  which  does  not 
speak  well  for  social  auiiabilily  at 
sea,  Tiiere  were  aW  better  sailors. 
But  Manin  Dael  had  choren  to  ele- 
vate him  into  a  hero  —  a  huiimue 
which    Steen     Blioon   waa    naturally 
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way,  mate,"  be  said,  as  the  two  friend* 
were  brought  together  about  noon. 

Sliirtiu  hitcbod  himself  together. 
Ther«  are  some  propositions  whidi 
both  assert  and  accept  tliemseWe*. 

But  this  was  sonielluDg  more  ihaa 
a  common  proposition.  Steen  Rboo* 
rubbed  something  liard  across  the  back 
of  bis  comrade's  hand,  held  it  between 
his  finger  and  thumb  till  it  liad  re- 
ceived Martin's  rather  ox-liku  gice, 
and  then  returned  it  knowingly  to 
some  recess  among  bis  clothea. 

"  What's  that,  Martin,  yon  tnb- 
bcr  V  "  he  asked. 

"It's  real  gold?"  asked  Martin  in 
reply. 

"Did  you  never  see  an  EngliA 
guinea  1  Then  that's  oite,  wortk 
twelve  florins." 

Murtia  Dael  stared  wider,  u  well 
he  might.  A  sailtn-  does  not  often 
bavo  twelve  florins  on  shore  very 
long  after  being  paid  off*,  mueli  lea 
at  sea  before  pay-ilay  comes. 

"  You're  right,  Steen,"  be  said,  not 
cnvionsly  but  admiringly.  **  Sob* 
people  are  in  luck's  way,  sure  cnoudir' 
and  he  nodded  with  full  approTaTof 
any  arrangement  of  Providvnce  fay 
which  bis  friend  might  have  even 
miraculous  florins. 

"  (lb,  I  don't  mean  that,  stnpsd!  I 
don't  see  much  luck  in  a  goiDca.  Bi< 
if  1  had  a  hundred,  now,  or  emn 
filly  -— 

Martin's  stare  showed  sign*  of 
reaching  ihc  supcrialive  degree. 

"  It'll  nay  fi>r  a  drink  nt  Btooklyn, 
and  you'll  go  tliari'S,  of  course.  Bai 
ihcre's  fome  one  else  we  roust  go  diara 
with,  von  and  I." 

"A'swIio?" 

"Manin  Dael,  one  wouM  Ihiak 
3'ou  had  bcfu  stuck  behind  th<^  cabia 
door  when  they  served  out  the  braint* 

"  You  mean"  — 

"  AVhat  else,  dolt?  When  n  guuca 
rolls  out  of  a  box  as  heavy  as  yodr 
rkull,  and  (he  skipper  slaius  Ihi-  Isl 
to,  depend  upon  it  tbcre*B  sonieihio' 
more  in  it  than  hose  and  hand-«a«s.* 

"  Then  "  — 

"  Hien  I  mean  I  should  like  to  iw 
my  elbows  in,  and  have  my  arms  >di 
greRR'd  into  the  bargain." 

Martin  nmiinated  long.  At  lastbi 
said,  "  So  should  I,  mate,  if  it  be  Bke 
what  you  say.  'I  hat  guinea  roQcd 
out,  then  ?  " 

"  It  rolled  out,  and  my  foot  etan 
down.  What  say  you,  m.ito?  Ii  il 
worth  while  having  our  feet  doan 
on  a  few  more  ?  " 

Ju!>t  then  old  Caspar  came  up  te 
Ihe  two,  and  seeing  ibem  cR»Bgeil  ia 
4'onfidcntial  talk,  thought,  of  coanc, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  apptopri- 
ate  than  bb  own  expuriencM. 

"What  diJ  I  say  to  yon,  StM 
Khoon?"  he  askeil,  with'tho  nirof 
a  man  wlw  "  lold  you  so." 

"  You've  said  a  gtvat  many  ibiip 
worse  luek.    Whti's 
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within  j-our  oyi-shot,  Martin  Dsul. 
KU  )'ou  Hju  !iow  the  »i(ipper  loolwd  V 
All,  it's  nil  vury  well  to  talk,  but 
theru  was  uiora  in  that  bos  than  he 
eared  to  tuu." 

"Aje?"  asked  Steea  Roan,  care- 
IcMly,  but  wiih  a  obarp  glaaco  nt 
lUrtln,  wliich  meant,  "  ktwp  counEcl, 
and  holil  j-our  ton^u." 

"Yuu  fuUowB  haven't  leen  what 
fto  wun  iu    my  time,  man  and  boy, 


wouldn't  do  aught  like  a  uhriitencd 

lUd  ha  been  a  good  Catholic  he 
would  liave  crowed  himaulf.  Ucin" 
what  liu  was,  liu  only  (hook  his  hcail 
pniCaimilly. 

"  So  wu'vo  ffot  Ihe  deril  on  board  ? 
&>  jou  hoar  tluiU  Martii  "  ~ 

"  All,  Sii'un  lUioou  I 
iMTur  liean]  of  ULuk  I 
teriwvL-n." 

"Wo 

hut  cnoiiifh  if  you'd  met  tho  guntU)- 
mnn  oH'  Uniw  Horn." 

"  Oil  Ci»|w  Horn  7  "  ezcUimcd  old 
Cupar,  louoheil  ill  hit  tenduTcat  point 
as  yaruiiion^^r  general  to  the  Clau- 
dia. "  It's  not  aboanl  tliia  Khootiur 
I'd  be.  Pctur  Eyt-k  skipper,  if  I'd 
DWt  I'utur  Van  Wusterlioven  oS 
Cape  iiuywliurv.  Why,"  he  continuud. 
warmini  wiih  canlviupt,  "i  heard  it 
from  olil  Direk  Jnnsen  whuo  bo  nas 
ninety  yuoni  old  and  I  was  twelve, 
and  [iu  huuitl  it  troni  one  thnt  eailud 
round  tliu  world  thruo  times  with  an 
admiral.  Wu  diilu'l  Uugh  at  Hueh 
thiiij!!  ill  my  tiinu." 

"  And  Ihu  story  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  iDiUtt-r,  ito  matter  I  Yon 
like  (u  UiiLjdi,  you  young  fellowt.  Uiily 
don't  }ga  to  siiy  that  I  didn't  tell  ygu 
Kt,"  and  liu  turned  to  go  away. 

"  Well,  let's  liavethu  yarn,  any  way." 

"  Nil,  no.  I'ui  not  tu  bu  (.'aii>:ht  like 
that,  Steen  lUioon;  no,  nor  by  you, 
Uartin  Uaul.  I  keep  my  conosel  for 
tbeiu  ih»t  tnke  warning.'' 

"Come,  Ccj^Ku-;  tliera,  out  with  it. 
I  Won't  laugh  till  you've  dooe." 

"  M.ivIhi  if  you  liavun't  heard  of 
Blaek  L'utor  you  haven't  heard  tell  of 
tile  Spanish  Main,"  Rorlily  began  tho 
olil  fullow,   will)   whom,   havin;;  prc- 


Dvers  and  suvU  like,  liku  Von  Tronip 
nsud  to  be  ainon^  the  men-ol-wiir. 
Maybo  yon  liiivun't  heard  of  Von 
Iwiiip.  iHiitlier'/" 

"If  you  Uu^li,  Martin,  I'll — heav« 
aheiul,  Caspar." 

"  Aiiv  Wity,  tliora  wasn't  a  merchant- 
nuui,  tiin|iie,  or  cutter  —  no,  nor  a 
Irigate,  Ibr  iW  mattiT  — that  didn't 
try  to  »(iiT  clmr  of  the  Snnta  Mari- 
tana.  |[e  mud  to  sail  under  a  (luet-T 
flaj.  loo,  iliat  jou  won't  find  in  thu 
eoJu  of  sii-naU — a  duatli'»-heail  aikd 
two  truTO-liunes.  I'iratu  they  wed  to 
wU  him,  hut  I  don't  know  j  ii*«  ill 


callins  a  free  lile  by  a  foul  name. 
I've  known  men  lixnged  in  chains ; 
bat  tliat's  neitlier  bore  nor  there." 

"  'I'rutj  for  you,  mate,"  assented 
Steun  Khoon,  generally. 

"  And  well  enough  it  would  have 
been,  if  that  had  bi-en  hII,"  continui!d 
old  Caspar,  now  fully  committed  to  his 
varn.  "Hut  Black  Peter,  you  see, 
Iiailn't  been  bred  tosenfaring.  lie  wag 
a  Doctor  of  Ij'ydrn,  and  could  box  tho 
Pater  noster  in  Hcbruw,  tliey  say,  but 
for  nil  he  was  so  lenrncd,  he  couldn't 
earn  a  stiver  by  liis  witf,  and  he  was 
so  Eotl-licnrtud  he  couldn't  hurt  a  fly. 
So  wliat  must  he  do  but  trv  his  Inck  as 
chaplain  to  a  privateer,  'riiero  wag  a 
girl  at  tlie  bottom  of  it  too,  but  that 
itn't  rightly  iu  luy  head  jnst  now. 
Anyliow,  Ur.  Peter  —  that  was  his 
naiuu — went  to  sea,  and,  aa  luck 
would  liavu  it,  'twas  not  manv  weeks 
bvfoiv  tlicy  fell  in  wiih  an  Engliahinan. 

"  Uutck  and  Kngliidi  were  cat  and 
do^  in  those  days.  Up  went  the  flags, 
and  at  it  they  went,  grape  and  chain. 
So  often  I've  heaitl  the  talc,  I  could 
think  I  was  there.  But  tho  English- 
nian  was  Ijetrlnning  to  get  the  bust  of 
it  —  they  did  •oinetimes  —  and  she 
was  a  royal  flag-ship  against  a  two- 
decker.  Down  went  the  captain,  cut 
in  two  by  a  bai^nhot,  maybe.  Peter 
looked  about  liitii ;  not  an  officer  was 
on  his  legs  to  give  the  word  of  com- 
mand. 'I'lio  guns  were  getting  slack, 
and  though  (lie  fliLg  was  rtill  flying  all 
in  rags  at  the  main-topgallant,  'tw.tsn't 
like  to  be  long  —  tliu  En gli»]i  admiral 
WHS  tendin<;  out  tbe  Iwnts  to  board. 
The  cliaplain  was  as  mild  ns  milk,  but 
he  had  a  ^ood  Dutch  lieart  in  him,  so 
be  betliought  him  of  his  Hebrew,  and, 
with  an  awful  oath  'twould  make  your 
hair  stand  up  to  hear,  aworu  to  the 
devil  himself  that  if  tlio  Englishman 
went  down  to  tlio  bottom  of  llie  sea 
he'd  steer  the  Dutchman  straight 
away  to  liell.  Well,  the  word  wasn't 
oil'  his  tongue  before  tliu  Ellgli^hlna^ 
gave  a  i>luilzi'  and  went  down  like  a 
cliip  of  liiunder." 

'rho  tale,  tuld  with  all  tbc  force  of 
Implicit  belief,  impres.<cd  even  (he 
tice|tlicism  of  Stccn  lUioon  —  much 
more  tlie  seaman-like  superstition  of 
his  friend.  Cnxpar  was  well  pleased, 
in  hi)  grim  fasliion,  with  tbe  effect  he 
bad  vausud. 

"  Anil  nothing  rooro  wns  left  of  hcr 
but  —  jitst  a  wa^chcct  floating  tike  aa 
it  uiiiiht  have  been  to^^lay." 

"  lie  picked  it  up,  thuu  1  AVhat  was 
init?" 

"  No  one  knew  but  Dr.  Peter.  But 
from  that  day  he  was  tlio  wildest, 
cmetusl  ilcsprrado  of  a  buccaneer  that 
ever  sailed  ilie  Spanish  maia  —  Black 
Poler  Van  Westerhovcn." 

Anil  so.  like  a  ikilfiil  story-teller,  ho 
hitched  hiinsell'  tog»-tlier  significantly, 
and  went  off  without  another  word. 


The  skipper,  as  I  havo  said,  had 
id  the  waH^iest  eoitveyed  into  his 


own  narrow  cabin,  though  it  left  him 
searcety  room  to  tiu-ii  round,  as  th* 
Claudia  was  only  a  echooner  of  soma 
thrco  hundred  tons.  Peter  Eyck  waa, 
as  has  sufficiently  appeared,  a  man  of 
wcU-ordervd  mind,  as  one  of  hit  coua- 
trymcn  should  be  —  one  who,  baling  K 
speck  of  matter  in  the  wrong  placs 
nnywhrre.  wr«  careful  about  keeping 
both  his  deok  and  his  thoughts  clean. 
There  was,  however,  no  cant  about 
him  i  he  was  what  ho  wa*,  ami  there 
it  ended  :  a  good  sailor  and  an  lionttst 
man.  Beyond  the  anxieliea  proper  to 
his  cnlliiig  and  to  Ids  responsibililloa 
towards  the  Claudia  and  hor  owners, 
which  fur  tlie  most  part  sat  lightly 
upon  snilora  in  general,  ami  tlie  troith- 
let  of  courtthip  and  matrimony  tliat 
had  sat  lightly  upon  himself  in  pa^ 
ticular,  he  had  probably  never  felt 
half  an  hour's  real  mental  disturbanc* 
in  all  the  number  of  his  daya  con- 
tained in  bis  fifty  }'can.  But  lo-day 
he  felt  a  sensation  a*  unaccountable  ai 

file  clinncc  lifting  of  tho  lid  of  Iha 
chest  had  seemed  to  set  free  an  eleo- 
trie  flasli,  as  though  from  a  battery,  Itt 
Unttlti  throiigli  his  veins  and  Gil  tucia 
with  a  not  unpltuuant  glow.  It  doei 
not  happen  often  to  a  man  who,  in  th* 
course  of  liiH  ordinary  business,  ha» 
tho  handling  oE  gold,  to  pick  up  a 
chest  brimful  of  it  iu  the  middle  of  ih* 
WA.  Tlie  ocean  has  gohl  enough,  in- 
deed ;  but  lor  the  moat  part  it  is  too 
heavy  to  swim.  So  all  day  long  ha 
went  about  his  necessary  duties  in  k 
fit  of  abstmctlon,  and  with  a  desir* 
to  find  hiimmll'  alone,  unusual  in  on« 
who,  though  not  a  boon  companion, 
had  uo  uatural  tendcneies  towanli 
solitude.  At  last  darkness  fell,  or 
railier  crept  over  ilie  wave*. 

Tlie  day's  work  was  over  and  tho 
nijiht's  watch  begun.  Having  seen, 
with  greater  caro  than  usuid,  that  hII 
things  were  in  onler,  he  tctircd.  But 
instead  of  lying  ilown,  as  was  his  cu»- 
torn  in  liur  weather,  when  all  thing! 
were  well,  he  liglited  a  Untem,  rhnt 
himself  into  his  cabin,  knelt  down  be- 
fore tbe  clieft,  and  litied  the  lid  one* 
more.  He  had  not  remembered  to 
seal  it,  according  to  his  intention. 

A  golden  layer  ol  Englikh  coins, 
clofcly  packed  togeiher,  tome  old, 
•onto  new,  guineas  and  sovereignly 
lay  almost  raised  above  the  etlgu  of 
the  chest,  totliU  the  heavy  lUI  leaped 
oiien  when  tiinply  unlatclM.il,  a*  if 
moved  by  a  spring.  He  slightly  and 
delicately,  almost  timidly,  disturbed 
their  cloH)  arrancemcnt,  and  llius  di»> 
vIohmI  a  tecoiiil  and  timilnr  layer. 
Movins  this  aln>,  scarcely  lust  gently, 
with  hit  hand,  he  found  another,  and 
another  still.  But  tliere  is  a  certain 
inioxication  that  comes  from  tlia 
touch  of  gold.  Its  influence  is  not 
to  bo  exjiliiined  wltolly  on  grounds 
of  human  nature  and  political  econ- 
omy;  a  man  does  not  tcci  from  tha 
inspection  of  a  banker's  book,  lliough 
representing  a  balaneu  of  millions, 
what  he  feel*  from  tho  ■■■nwlh,  c^ 
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touL-U  of  tko  naked  mcUl,  coined  or 
nnuoiiiod.  To  lavo  his  ringcr-Eips  id 
tlio  cool  buin  WM  but  tlio  nL-cvuary 
[truluJo  to  gnuping  the  glittering 
drops  with  hu  UAnds,  lifting  iLuin, 
and  pouring  them  bnuk  ftgnin.  It 
wtu  ft  fiucinntiiig  pastimti,  nnd  tho 
•treara,  na  it  bccaaiio  nnrm  from  his 
fingers,  mnde  his  iiholc  blood  run 
wumer.  Tlio  equilibrium  of  caloric 
was  taking  pUco  th»t  precedes  nics- 
mcric  lympnthf.  It  nas  necessary 
that  he  should  make  further  invcEti- 
sationi.  M>  he  plunged  his  anns  ap  to 
the  wrists  and  then  up  to  the  bared 
elbonrs  —  and  the  ^ps  of  Iiii  lingers 
■till  touched  gold.  For  a  moment 
be  rcninined,  kneeling  and  nondur- 
luir.  The  electric  stream  was  grail- 
Butly  cstcniling  itself  from  his  fIiouI- 
<lcrs  up  to  his  head,  and  from  his  brain 
ilownnard  aeaiu,  just  as  the  blood 
Ltself  ebbs  and  Hunrs  though  the  heart. 
Its  fountain.  The  sight,  auJ  still  more 
llie  actual  anii-grasp,  of  so  much 
treasure,  began  to  feel  the  most  natu- 
ral thing  in  the  world,  and,  if  not  like 
m  renovation  of  youth,  yet  like  some- 
thing not  unlike  a  renovation  of  youth 
In  ihc  effect  of  its  subtle  Into.tieation. 
There  is  no  need  tbat  a  man  should 
bo  gifted  with  any  unuAial  power  of 
iuiaj-ioattoa  for  hira  to  be  moved  to 
Ike  inmost  core  by  tho  most  potent 
of  eartlil^  charms. 

At  thu  same  time,  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  skipper  would  have  been 
quite  so  disturbed  in  the  even  tenor 
of  his  mind  even  by  so  effectual  a 
cause,  bad  it  it  not  been  for  another 
Cict,  or  rather  fancy. 

All  this  wealth  was  non-ex istont, 
■ave  to  the  eyes  of  Peter  Kyck  alone. 
As  to  the  world  at  large,  including 
the  owners  of  tlio  doubtlessly  ill-fated 
GustsvuB,  it  might  be  just  as  well  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  with  nil  the 
Eold  and  tho  more  than  gold  tliathnvu 
been  devoured  by  the  Atlantic  since 
the  days  of  Columbus,  and  before. 
As  to  his  own  crew,  it  hail  simply 
never  been.  What  only  one  man 
perceives,  cannot  fairly  be  s^d  to 
exist  for  anybody  but  tb.it  one  man. 
Whatever  may  be  our  mctapliyaical 
theories,  subiectivc,  objective,  material, 
or  transcendental  —  and  Peter  Ejck 
was  most  certainly  no  metaphysician, 
— that  is  how  we  feel,  and  how  wc  act 
besides.  It  takes  a  very  active  and 
positive  sort  of  honesty,  or,  ratlior, 
ono  may  say  the  very  chivalry  of 
conscience,  to  appreciate  that  duties 
can  be  attached  to  matters  beyond 
the  jurisdicUon  or  cognizance  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  llic  heir-at-law  who 
bums  a  will  of  which  the  existence 
Is  known  but  to  bimself  nnd  to  the 
deail,  lias  no  doubt  been  guilty  of  the 
erosseet  act  of  dishonesty :  yet  such  is 
human  nature,  that  dimply  to  refrain 
from  [ho  grossest  net  of  dishonesty 
may  bo  to  have  achieved  a  very  supe- 
rior sort  of  virtue  indeed.  It  ia  seldom 
just  to  refuse  to  give  a  human  being 
Tery  largo  credit  lor  merely  not  doing 
Fliat  he  ought  not  to  do.     So  full 
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credit  must  bo  given  to  Peter  Eyck, 
skipper  of  the  Claudia.  Having  for 
those  thi'ee  moments,  or  it  may  bo 
for  a  moment  more,  indulged  in  tho 
luxury  of  possession,  he  took  out  his 
tliiek  mcoiorandum-book  and  pencil, 
and  began  to  connt  slowly,  one  by  one. 

I3ut  the  process  was  slow  and  pain- 
ful. To  count  each  coin  seemed  like 
pariin^  with  its  possession  —  like  a 
triumph  of  conscience  over  tempta- 
tion, which  is  not  altogether  so  agree- 
able a  process  in  practice  ns  in  theory 
it  ought  to  be.  It  was  kcalihy,  how- 
ever; it  induced  a  consciousness  of 
being  tempted,  so  that  iho  skipper 
■eemcd  to  have  received  a  now  pre- 
cept: Count  tho  devil,  and  he  wilt 
flee  from  thee. 

Still,  the  slow  business  of  simple 
numeration,  unit  by  unit,  is  scarcely 
passible  to  ono  who  has  been  fevered 
Ii^'  a  full  embrace.  He.  laid  out  a 
piece  of  sail-cloth,  and  threw  upon 
It  tlio  coins  by  handfuls,  with  the 
view  of  counting  them  as  he  returned 
litem  to  the  chest  Again.  It  was  a 
far  more  exciting  nietliod  of  proceed- 
ing, while  the  ring  of  tho  coins  lakcn 
uji  together  and  tossed  into  a  rising 
heap  was  almost  fiercely  musical. 

Counting  them  back  into  the  chest 
proved  to  be  a  very  different  process 
from  the  first  failure  in  numeration. 
Ttio  coins  were  not  coming  out  into 
tho  light,  if  such  a  word  as  light  can 
be  applied  to  the  eflect  of  a  dim  lan- 
tern, which  seemed  to  receive  from 
their  golden  reficction  more  light  than 
it  returned.  Tliey  were  relurning  lo 
the  darkness  which  concealed  tueiu 
from  all  livin"  eves,  snve  those  alone  of 
the  skipper  of  iho  Claudia.  It  seemed 
to  be  lo  himself  that  he  was  restoring 
them  now. 

Ho  had  counted  eleven,  when  (he 
eleventh  coin  fell  into  a  corner  of  the 
chest  noiselessly,  and  not,  like  tho 
otliurs,  with  a  rattle  or  a  ring.  The 
twellUi  brought  out  the  murmur  of  a 
crisp  rustle. 

Putting  his  hand  into  Iho  comer 
indicated  by  the  dilfcrence  of  sound, 
he  brought  out  what  was  of  more  value 
even  than  gold  —  a  bundle  of  Bank 
of  England  notes,  mostly  for  five 
pound',  but  many  for  ten,  and  some 

Tho  skipper,  Peter  Eyck,  might, 
in  fact,  become  a  rich  man,  without 
a  soul  bemg  the  wiser  how.  There, 
in  his  (hip  at  sea,  gr«w  up  before  the 
eve  of  his  mind,  his  ship  on  shore  — 
tuo  cottage  and  tho  garden  with  its 
tulip-bed  wherein  ho  might  close  the 
remainder  of  Ins  days.  There  sat 
Gcrtrndo  with  her  knitting;  there,  on 
Iho  other  side  of  tlie  stove,  or  in  the 
arbor  overlooking  his  vegetables,  sat 
he,  Peter  Eyck,  his-  pine  filled  with 
die  best  knastcr  and  his  pint  mug 
foaming  with  Uio  finest  laijer.  His 
children,  dressed  like  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, came  to  see  the  old  tivther 
nnd  mother  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Every  seafaring  man  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  shall  tompt  the 
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■ea  no  more ;  and  it  is  just  at  Um 
ago  of  fifly  years  that  the  swectniM 
of  the  word  "  liest "  begins  its  ■(«(. 
lie  might  even  become  burgomula', 
who  knows  7  and  add  to  tlic  n-pcM 
of  home  the  dignity  of  the  vtlici 
gown  and  civie  cliair.  All  ihese  de> 
rightful  dreams  issued  from  the  woodoi 
chest,  like  ihc  genii  whom  the  fisho- 
man  set  free  from  the  power  of  Solo- 
mon. They  were  innocent  cnon^ 
the  little  house  with  the  green  slwt- 
ters,  the  paradise  of  tulips,  the  quiet, 
the  respect :  but  — 

All  things  depend  upon  "But* 
There  was  nothing  wanting  to  the  de- 
light of  such  a  dream,  not  even  the 
element  of  sin,  which,  according  to  the 
Klarquise,  was  all  that  was  needed  Id 
translbrm  into  nectar  so  eiI^pk^  sad 
innocent  a  beverage  as  iced  water. 

Peter  Eyck  threw  the  crisp  bandk 
of  bank-notes  back  to  their  Famer 
with  a  sudden  and  heavy  sigh,  and 
then  resumed  his  counting  at  number 
Ihirtccn.     As  each  coin  fell  back  viih 


ing,  it  seemed   to  r 


him  sell  and  secrecy.  His  pocket- 
book  was  forgotten  ;  and,  after  aS, 
what  would  be  the  use  of  an  invcn- 
torv? 

'llio  waves  lapped  and  lespsd 
against  the  black  sides  of  the  Claudia, 
tho  nlgbt-breczo  sans  throujU  her 
■hrouds.  But  tho  skipper  was  M 
landsman  to  feel  consciously  ihe  ia. 
lluence  of  a  night  at  sea  in  {pvio* 
birth  to  wild  and  fantastic  dreanu. 
He  went  on  countin"  deUbcnudy— 
whether  for  hiuisell  or  for  otlan, 
what  did  it  matter  till  the  CUwIis 
readied  New  York,  cvi'd  if  it  mstiend 
at  all?  Till  Uien,  at  least,  Peter 
Y-yiA  might  not  only  become,  but  act- 
ual iy  WHS,  a  rich  man. 

The  rats  had  been  faithful  tu  the 
Claudia  when  she  left  port,  so  an  ««. 
casional  uoUo  or  two  was  nolblaj 
notewortliy.  The  old  sailor  irooU 
have  supplied  his  great  countrjmn 
Rembrandt  with  a  study  ol  iIie  finl 
order  ns  bo  knelt  in  the  dark  cabin, 
made  darker  by  the  solitary  li;:bl  if 
tlio  lantern,  and  with  his  soul  plunged 
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noise  of  their  own,  and  keep  Xo  it; 
lliey  do  not  walk  in  shoes  that  raa 
scuffle,  though  over  so  gently,  agsiiM 
a  door.  Nor  can  tbcy  cougli,  thou^ 
ever  so  solely. 

In  any  case,  something  was  odou^ 
for  tho  skipper  to  drop  tho  l.inlm 
among  tho  gold  nnd  to  start  as  ihon^ 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  comniiiiing 
a  crime.  He  held  two  or  ihreu  piccts 
in  his  hand.;  they  followed  the  lantera 
witliout  counting.  He  modo  but  OM 
pace  to  llie  slidiaz-door,  tlirew  it  back, 
and  found  himself  face  to  fsco  willi 
Steen  Rhoon.  Had  he  bc^m  lesa  ins 
hurry,  he  might  have  seen  tbat  dn 
door  had  not  been  so  wliolly  closed  H 
to  leave  no  crack  for  the  benefit  «f  * 
watchful  eve. 
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But  liisowD  Htunty  figure  BUfSciuntl}' 
blockcil  U[i  tilt:  namxr  untranco  to 
ibd  e-Mn.  "  Sti-un  Kboon  I  "  ho 
Itaminuivit,  "  wlut  <la  j'ou  irant  here  7 
I)  uiiyiking  vrroug  ?  All  clear 
(ixtiul  V  " 

"  All's  ri^lit  L-nou;;h  nhend,  Mp- 
pcr,"  Rnswuntl  Stet^n,  with  but  little 
ohlii:  rusjiect  paiil  at  sun  to  a.  supurior 
fn  milk  uvea  oa  board  a  traiiing 
tcliomier. 

"Wlint  isit.  then?" 

"I  ctiiiiKise   it'll   suit    rou    to     go 

It  W.T9  wonilerru)  how  loildenljr, 
DOW  that  he  hail  lost  his  wcret,  tlie 
ikippvr  recovered  his  honesty. 

■-Go  halves?"  he  cxtlainieil  with 
nniisu^il  i-neri^y.  "  Bu  off  with  jou, 
nnle'H  you  want  a  whole  ruckoiiin;;. 
You'vL-  been  Fni'ina  have  you  V  " 

'•  Nut  I,  MyiOtcer  Kyek.  I've  teen 
what  I'vu  Brcu.  Halves.  I  can't 
•peak  fiiiivr  ?  " 

"  IKi  you  knov  what  will  luppcu 
preiciitiv,  Stocn  Uhoon  ?  " 

»  What  ?  " 

"  VuLi'll  finil  yoarecirin  irooi.  I've 
but  got  to  give  the  word." 

"  Anil  ilo  you  know  what  will  hap- 

-  ilifii,  I'eter  Evck?     The  Cmiora 

1  N«w  Yoni  will  know  why." 

"Thuy'll  know  witlioat  you," 

"What!  You'll  let  (b  em  know  — 
what  no  one  biit  you  and  1  neud  know 
m  Uemnwlay  V  ''      . 

It  wa.'  not  witliout  cause  that  Steen 
Shuou  hail  aLiiuinxl  loiiieibins  o[  the 
ftjinuitiun  ofa  rea-iawycr.  The  skip- 
pcr'«  honesty  had  been  outraged,  but 
w  h'ul  his  lai)L-y  that  be  alonu  was  in 
pouvs.-ion  uFthe  Inst  di  strove  red  si-crct 
ot  the  Fea.  His  dream  bad  had  lime 
to  become  part  of 
fact  was  only  loo 
pUiii  that,  unlets  be  ailmitted  an  asso- 
ciate, liin  druiun  and  be  must  benee- 
finth he  wparnte  —  thel'eierEyck  wlio 
sailuJ  the  Claudia,  and  the  Peter  Ryek 
who  was  t»  be  burgomftBter  of  Moi;r- 
dyfc.  A  m^in  who«e  fouI  has  taken  ))0E> 
Msoion  eaii  seitreety  be  expected  to  be 
vtry  reailr  at  letting  go  wiih  bit 
han<ls.  And  soltepaused;  that  is  to 
say,  lie  hesitated. 

"  Eiieuii  Klioon,  you're  a  foot,"  lio 
Mid  at  lust,  still  keeping  hintfell'  well 
in  the  tluur-wa^-,  "  to  make  such  work 
about  a  lew  bits  of  eoiipor  not  worth 
twenty  stivers,  and  ship's  p.ipers,  of 
no  jjoixl  to  any  one  but  the  owners  of 
the  CiisiHVUB.  It  there's  salvage, 
youll  gut  your  sliarc." 

"I  mean  to.  HaWes.  Do  you 
think  I  don't  know  tlie  look  of  gold, 
liillu  of  it  as  I've  seen,  or  the  sound  of 

Cper  iiioiiev,  little  as  I've  iMunlV 
uk  hire,  K-ter  Eyek,  I'm  no  fool, 
nor  you.  We're  ttoth  of  us  niailu 
men,  or  I'll  know  tlio  reason  why." 
It  was  »pukin  like  a  man  ot  sense — 
like  a  m. in  who  doeii  not  duspitiethe 
twe  of  ch.inoes.  "  You'd  jpit  to  four 
hundreil  and  thirty-tbrue,"  Steen  went 
on.  '■  I'll  take  inv  turn  now.  Yuu 
must    have   vaougD   of  coaming,  by 
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"  Who  oIeo  knows  about  tliis  ?  " 
asked  tlie  skipper,  cautiously,  with  an 
Dneonseious  sish. 

'■  Not  a  mother's  son." 

Tlie  skipper  carried  a  rerolvcr  in 
Ilia  belt,  and  his  ri<:ht  hand  felt  the 
attraction  of  its  poll^'hed  bantlle.  Ilo 
was  H  hasty  mnn,  but  what  could  be 
more  c.isy,  or  even  more  ju!t,  than  to 
use  it  on  the  plea  ot  self-defence, 
from  a  niidiiijht  robber?  But  then 
there  woulil  be  Inquiries  which  it 
itiij;ht  be  advisable  to  avoid.  Nothiug, 
also,  would  l>e  easier  tlian  a  great 
many  things  which  iiiiglit  lead  to  un- 
pleasant consequences.  Atler  all,  why 
should  be  not  do  iis  most  men  do,  and 
follow  circumstances?  If  tho  worst 
should  come  to  the  worst,  why  even 
then  it  uiiiilit  be  as  well  not  to  have  the 
Biniii  of  blood  upon  Ids  bands.  It 
KiVf^it  [irove  uncouilijrtable  for  awonld- 
be  bur^master. 

After  all,  "oins  shares  with  Steen 
Ithoon  would  still  leave  liim  a  rich 
man.  So  at  last,  with  a  guh)  in  which 
he  seemed  to  swallow  his  disappoint- 
ment, be  turned  on  his  heel  and  left 
tlio  door-way  free.  There  was  do 
need  to  coiuo  to  a  final  and  formal 
dcei 


Auvihin^  woald  be  advisable  that 
tied  up  Steen  Kltoon't  tongue  at  ail 
events  —  lor  conscience  is  fertile  in 
the  invention  of  salve  —  till  then. 

So  the  two  went  agnin  throujib  the 
treasure  bequcatlied  to  the  Claudia  of 
St.  Bavons  by  the  Guntnvus  of  Stock- 
holm. It  was  a  far  less  exciting  busl- 
nesp,  even  to  the  skipper,  iban  before: 
he  wan  no  longer  solo  trustee,  and 
i-ach  guinea  now  meant  only  ten  ihil- 
lingB  and  a  half  instead  (rf  twenty- 
one,  not  to  sjfcak  of  a  pnrtnerFhip 
which  gave  a  reality  to  the  proceed- 
ing, and  made  it  teem  less  like  a 
golden  dream  than  a  conspiracy. 
Suddenly,  once  more,  down  went  the 
lid  with  a  clang. 


Peter  Evck  and  Steen  Rhoon 
bounded  to  their  feet. 

A  trampling  rush  swept  over  the 
deck  above  them.  Down  mshed  a 
l>oy,     and   charged   headlong   at   the 

"Skipper  I  Icebergs  ahead  I  "  was 
all  he  could  niter  in  his  panic. 

The  words  froze  the  slow  fever  that 
had  entered  his  vi-ins.  Heedless  o< 
nnylhin'^  but  the  Claudia,  be  rushed 
on  ih-ck,  while  Stei'ii  Khoon  baiitily 
gaihcrcl  up  a  number  ot  uncounted 
pieces  that  Iny  on  the  floor.  His  eyes 
met  ibc  uio»t  glorious  tight  that  mor- 
tal eyes  can  behold. 

It  was  sunrise. 

But  what  a  sunrise  I  The  storm  of 
the  last  ni^bt  but  one  hail  done  its 
work  after  all.  From  north  ami  west 
the  changing  wind  bad  gathered 
to;n:iber  the  Alps  of  the  Fca,  that 
ruile  and  rocked  and  rose  and  boweil 
oTsr  tha  watw,  whose  calm,  round 
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their  tn^t,  was  that  of  a  lake  in  sum- 
mer. Men  have  scaled  the  Matter- 
horn  ;  but  no  human  foot  will  ever 
tread  the  heights  of  these  true  Junif. 
frautn;  tliese  mountains  ot  virgin  icc 
that  are  born  of  mist  and  foam. 
They  reeled  and  swayed  as  though 
drunken  with  height  and  glory.  Per* 
haps  it  may  have  been  your  lot  \a 
tiave  seen  ibe  rosyfluiJi  that  proclaiiiil 
the  waking  of  snow-muuninins,  of 
whose  blushing  beauty,  terrible  as  it 
is  at  heart,  ttie  tiuii<l  wild-Aowers  wxt 
not  afraid.  But  the  valley,  full  of 
life,  weds  them,  and  the  chamtHi 
bounds  over  them,  and  lliey  belong  to 
ourhunian  world.  Tlieirocean  nslcn^ 
not  blushing  with  the  rose,  but  glit- 
tering witli  tlio  rainbow,  arc  lest 
g)i<antic,  but  their  every  Inch  is  so 
mui-b  gnined  from  the  level  of  the  Fcn, 
vo  that  they  seem  to  tower  more  ihaa 
if  tbey  met  the  clouds,  and  their  wild, 
fantastic,  broken  shapes  make  Ibem 
teem  like  clouds  themselves,  petrified 

In  the  darkness  of  night,  ihe  Claif 
dia  had  ttecred  into  a  shoal  of  Ic«- 
bergs  that  now  stood  rcrealed  in  th« 
new  light,  and  in  all  their  terribl* 
grandeur,  'iliote  to  cast  and  loutb 
were  as  gray  as  the  hulls  of  secret 
pirates.  But  those  to  north  and  west 
turned  the  pale  gold  of  the  rising  sun 
into  B  wilderness  of  opal.  The  masti 
of  the  Claudia  looked  beside  these 
moving  towers  like  twigs  ot  asptn  j 
her  htill  like  a  toy  boat,  that  might  ha 
thrown  by  the  hand  into  one  of  lliosa 
black,  yawning  chasms.  'Iho  sea,  a« 
has  been  said,  swelled  round  them  in  ft 
portentoui  calm,  and  borrowed  IVom 
their  whitcncFE  a  bright  and  transpar- 
ent green,  as  though  covered  wilh 
grass  np  to  the  very  verge  of  theso 
Alps  thiit  had  grown  out  of  the  skf. 
The  silence  was  profonnd  —  all  waa 
swallowed  up  in  transcendent  vitioiu 
"  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships"  had  looked  upon  another  mar- 

Even  while  the  first  morning  ehv 
ries  burst  upon  Iho  eyes  of  the  ski^ 
}N.'r,  the  Claudia  gave  a  lurch,  whit* 
an  ominous  grating  of  her  timberv 
lold  that  the  rools  of  ice  hail  torn 
along  her  keel.  "  Port  helm  I "  Xtt 
cricl ;  and  port,  with  another  heavy 
lunli,  she  bore,  witli  a  cracking  straia 
that  soundi^il  like  a  scream.  It  wai 
just  in    time;    tlio  skipper    bad  not 

For  a  full  instant  the  schooner  ro<t« 
free,  in  black  waves  divided  from  iha 
green  by  an  nngry  line  of  foam.  'JIm 
right  course  was  obviously  to  make  for 
the  opi-n  ttmco  abend  between  two 
muuntains  that  sloped  graduaily  away 
Irom  one  onolhi-r,  so  that  the  Claudia 
might  slip  through  cunnin'^ly  among 
lite  v|K-n  waves  and  out  of  the  treac)^ 
erous  calm.  But  icebergs  are  not  lik« 
tree*,  whose  roots  you  may  trace  hy 
tile  course  of  ihu  branches.  Anullier 
grating  craunch  told  that  her  side  had 
caught  the  submarine  spur  of  another 
mountain,  or    perhaps  of   a  flualing 
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IsIadiI  liidilvn  by  tlio  green  water. 
Off  tlint,  she  Tcccivod  ft  blov  from 
■Dnii!  unECcn  tatai  that  ni»lc  Iiit 
■Iiudilor  ao'i  groan  from  topgallant- 
inait  to  hcol. 

In  effect,  »ho  liad  bocomo  a.  mere 
bnll,  tosBcd  about  from  Hoc  to  floe. 
The  hulmsmtin  alone  out  of  the  whole 


k  hundred  iitonns;  and  ho  conld  do 
littlo  mora  than  gueBB  inBtead  of  atcor. 
Uennwliilc,  tbo  icebergs  closed, 
pulled  by  the  mystcrioua  ntlrnc 
that  Impels  k-e  to  ice,  in  spite  of  cur- 
rents and  of  winds.  And  as  they 
closed  and  drew  ncnrer,  their  wintry 
breath  closed  round  tbo  Claudia  too. 
•s  if  the  air  was  full  of  sworda.  Sud- 
denly tliD  noise  of  thunder  shattered 
the  silence  behind.  Tito  mountains 
had  rushed  together,  and  now  formed 
»  double  mass  tliat  seemed  to  impend, 
STftlanche  fashion,  over  masts  and 
hull.  For  an  instant  it  seemed  as 
thougli  their  balance 
Itw 

nearer  came  the  cold  breatli,  and 
nearer  and  nearer  floated  tbo  terri- 
ble armada,  with  Ml  its  rainbow  bucs 
flashing  and  melting  in  the  sun  as  be 
roic,  revealing  not  only  tiicir  outer 
.-  •plendor.  but,  in  all  their  horror,  the 
black  rifts  and  caverns  that  opened 
like  moutbB  of  Acheron.  An  ava- 
lanche is  oden  called  down  by  a  whis- 
per ;  and  the  Dutch  sailors,  many  of 
whom  had  in  all  tbdr  lives  seen  no 
hilt  higher  than  a  canal  hank,  dared 
ffcarcely  breathe  tor  fear  oK  moving 
itboso  mountains  from  their  moving 
fonndalions.  They  stood  powerless 
to  do  or  to  will.  The  skipper,  Putcr 
Eyck,  alone  uttered  a  mental  ejacula- 

"  If  ever  I  brin^  that  accursed  chest 
■to  the  Hudson,  Slecn  Khoon  or  no 
Bteen  Rhoon"  — 

He  did  not  feel  that  Stcen  lUioon 
at  that  Ten'  instant  stood  hard  by 
his  car.  Ho  was  conscious  of  noth- 
ing but  another  lurch  that  threw  him 
from  his  feet  against  the  binnacle, 
while  the  Bi^hooner  swayed  almost  to 
capsizing.  She  had  sprang  a  lealc  — 
and  well  the  skipper  knew  that  there 
was  something  perhaps  heavier  than 
.ballast  below. 

Meanwhile  the  icebergs  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  still.  The  Clauilia  was 
now  in  the  black-firucn  depths  of  a 
mountain  gorge,  and  the  awful,  jao^ed 
clifls  about  her  were  opalina  no  more. 
A  furious  crash,  and  she  mado  a 
■udden  plunge  forward,  as  thouxb 
eager  to  bound  into  the  depth  before 
her.    . 

"The  boats  I"  cried  half  a  dozen 
Toicos.  while  the  bowsprit  was 
crowded  b^  men  prepared  to  make 
m  leap  for  iife,  though  on  to  the  Icd'-e 
of  an  iceberg.  " 

On  it  came,  the  magnet  that  by 
ita  size  drew  to  it  all  floating  thin<^. 
The  Ulandia  seemed  instinct  wuli 
the  actual  living  faacination  of  the 
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hnrc  towards  the  boa.  Another  dull 
roll  of  thunder  shuddered  through 
the  air,  and  the  cold  of  frost  seemed 
to  herald  not  only  winter  but  death 
himself,  whose  grasp  was  held  out  to 
skipper,  sliip,  and  crew. 

But  there  was  one  who  managed 
to  keep  his  sea-legs  still  —  the  histo- 
rian of  Capo  Horn.  He  came  up  to 
the  skipper's  other  ear. 

"  We're  near  on  end  now,  skipper," 
said  old  Caspar.  "  It's  nigh  time,  I'm 
thinking,  to  heave  the  devil  overboard." 

Three  or  four  gathered  round, 
eager  to  lind  safety  in  a  straw ;  while 
the  stout  ship  rasped  Iter  sorely 
wounded  sides  against  the  sharp, 
jagged  knives  that  picrceil  her  more 
savagely  than  English  shot  or  shell 
had  pierced  the  Santa  Mnritana. 

There  was  even  yet,  in  this  dire 
extremity,  one  last  outlet,  though  ^it 
looked  but  little  like  a  path  of  safety. 
It  might,  however,  be  made,  by  a 
happy  union  of  chance  and  skill;  and 
beyond  it  lay  the  open  sea- 

**  Heave  the  demon  overboard  I " 
once  more  cried   old    Caspar   in    the 

"  llcavc  the  demon  overboard," 
echoed  a  choras  of  all  the  crew  who 
heard,  tliough  without  knowing  why. 
Their  voices  rolled  through  the  caves 
of  ice  and  changed  into  a  semblance 
of  infernal  laughter. 

Peter  Eyck  looked  round,  and  his 
eyes  fell  upon  Stcen  Rhocn,  who  stood 
by  as  white  as  ashes.  The  sight 
manned  him. 

"  There'.''  no  demon  matcf,"  he 
spoko  out  bravely.  "  Tlicrc'a  good 
gold,  and  I'll  answer  for  it  that,  if 
wQ  bring  the  Claudia  tlirough  this 
'lay,  every  man  and  boy  will  have 
his  share.  If  'twere  any  good  to 
lighten  tho  schooner  by  a  feather- 
weight, overboard  it  should  go;  but 
no  man  shall  sn^  Peter  Eyck  threw 
away  t^orgo  without  need.  Dvvil 
or  no  devil,  with  ship  and  cargo  I 
sink  or  swim.  StarboanI  helm  !  and 
the  fiend  kimselfs  on  board  if  we 
don't  swing  through.  Starboard  — 
now  I    Hard  I" 

"  Starboard  yourself,"  called  out 
the  steersman.  "  Old  Caspar's  in  tho 
right  of  it;  there's  no  luck  with  that 
cursed  chest  on  board." 

The  skipper  leaped  forward,  felled 
him  with  a  blow  between  the  eres,  and, 
grasping  the  tiller,  put  tlic  helm  hard. 
"  I'll  do  my  duty,"  he  said.  "  And 
sooner  than  not  get  clear  tliis  day, 
rd  steer  the  Claudia  straight  tc "  — 
The  schooner  tried  to  obct',  but 
only  gave  a  frantic  reel.  Steen  llhoon, 
upon  whom  old  Caspar's  story  of  the 
black  buccaneer  now  returned  with 
an  awful  sense  of  reality,  followed 
by  Caspar  himself  and  Martin  l>ael, 
rushed  below,  with  a  vague  purpose 
of  lightRoin^  the  vessel  of  her  fatal 
bunlen,  reckless  of  what  they  might 
see.  A  nameless,  contagious  panic 
had  leixcd  the  whole  crow.  Only 
the  skipper  looked  fate  in  the  face 
like  a  man.    The  veasel  was  gliding 
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off  the  hidden  floe,  and  once  moM 
he  tlirew  his  whole  strength  into  tha 
Iwlm.  The  one  pa,fs»ge  was  open  stilL 
But  it  ffos  too  late.  With  a  peal 
of  thunder  the  two  mountains  rushed 
and  crashed  together ;  and,  even  had 
there  boon  an  eye  to  see  her,  iha 
Claudia  would  have  been  seen  no  more- 


Thb  Shanghai  Builget  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  new  Chinese  pcrioilicat  aftd 
the  European  model,  called  the  Yin§- 
aHonso-ke,  or  Monthly  Magaiine.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  reprints  trom  the 
daily  paper  in  whoso  oliice  it  is  issoed. 
In  the  second  number  the  subjecti 
treated  take  this  order:  (1)  conipip- 
ative  physiology;  (2)  the  building  of 
the  steamer  that  first  carried  the  tel- 
egraph wires  from  England  to  AniCf- 
ica ;  (3)  humorous  sketches  from  Ja- 
pan ;  (4)  ten  skctLlics  illustratin' 
various  phases  of  European  and 
Chinese  life;  (5)  five  articles  ca 
Chinese  literature,  religion,  ctutom^ 
etc. ;  fO)  two  dissertations  on  style, 
ele.  'fhe  contents  oceupy  fifty  page% 
and  the  magazine  sells  for  80  cash, 
about  ten  cents  a  copy.  Japan,  how- 
ever, by  far  outstrips  China-  Tweoly^ 
four  books  were  published  in  Yoliv 
last  year,  of  which  nearly  all  were 
translations.  "  With  one  csceptioa.' 
says  the  Japan  .CaztHe,  "they  relats 
to  what  were  once  foreign  subject*. 
Seven  are  translations  of  foreign  ele- 
mentary works  on  chumistfy  or  riijs- 
ics,  four  on  geography,  two  on  Am«- 
ican  history,  and  tlirce  on  civil  law." 
One  gives  the  Japanese  text  of  sll 
tho  treaties  of  Japan  with  foreigi 
countries;  another  a  full  list  of  »B 
Japanese  olHcers  above  a  eertus 
grade;  and  a  third  is  on  the  "ftin- 
i-iples  of  Freedom."  In  the  meai> 
time  tho  old-rag  industry  lias  spina; 
up,  iboso  now  cast  oil  being  Isrsdf 
from  stutls  of  foreign  mnkt!,  whs" 
coloring  presents  no  obstacle  to  bleach- 
ing, and  besides  the  hitherto  exct» 
sive  manufacture  of  paper  from  mnl- 
berry,  rice-straw,  and  similar  fits** 
tbo  production  of  paper  from  n^ 
pulp  is  now  being  tried  under  nalin 
auspices.  Japan  will  doubtless  fiid 
that  rags  and  old  bottles  go  in  co»- 
pany,  as  tho  nautilus  and  nmmoniM 
sailed  together  before  the  latter  becani 
extinct-  Bottlui  produte  rags,  rta 
bottles ;  and  both  aro  ulliioatcly  jJl  | 
together;  thus  out  of  evil  eoiadk' 
good,  and  intcmperanee  lends  a  lidp- 
ing  hand  to  learning.  Thia  abo,  pv- 
haps,  accounts  for  a  certain  wildstf 
to  be  observed  occaiionally  in  mJ- 
cm  litersture. 

It  is'stated  that,  owing  to  the  ■ 
eral  demoraliEation  produced  by  i 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-racc.i-j 
heads  of  the  two  universiiiut  kw» 
under  serious  consideration  the  pi* 
priety  of  either  discountenancing  tbi 
race  altogelher  in  future,  or  ur-^** 
ring  it  to  the  Henley  courae. 
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" DiETRTics oFtlio  Soul"Ut1iu  ticloofalitllebooknhicli 
faM  rvcenlU  bttn  trdnslatei]  from  the  GenuEin,  and  wliiub, 
vlialcvLT  tfiu  merits  or  dufects  or  its  com|>o»ilion,  <Icscrvci 
the  praiau  of  guoil  intention,  llie  knUing  tlioui;lit  U  the  in- 
timiilL'  i-onnection  betwceu  boililf  and  ^pil-itunl  bealtb.  Thi: 
text  U  one  whii-h  lias  BU;;gC9ted  a  good  ninny  seruons  nnd 
been  illustrattd  by  nbjndnnt  nnecdotOB.  Onu  ilory  will  do 
H  veil  M  nnother  to  point  the  obvious  moral.  A  mxn,  It 
\»  laid,  ruAd  in  (lie  ncwtpnpcra  an  account  of  a  <IeRlh  from 
the  bite  of  a  tiind  do".  The  reader  was  instantly  euizcd 
■llli  liyilropliobitt  and  taken  to  a  tiorpitnl,  where  he  died. 
IVbcilicr  tliis  cheerful  narrative  bo  true  or  fnlse — and  ne 
certainly  do  not  give  itiviih  itnpliuU  fOnfidence  —  tlicro 
tn  abunikiit  instances  of  that  rceiproeal  influcnco  of  tlio 
imaginit'ion  and  ttio  pbvEicnl  organization,  which  it  \i  aup- 
poicd  to  exemplify.  Co mnion place,  lioircver,  as  is  the 
doctrine,  we  have  perhaps  hardly  lenrnt  to  apply  it  as 
■yitciuaLicaUy  as  coutJ  be  wislied.  Ono  favbrile  piece  of 
conCeiii|iorary  slang  wti  forth  the  advantngt-s  of  |iliy(icnl 
education.  Our  young  men  interpret  this  theory  after 
their  own  fashion  by  endeavoring  to  convert  themselves 
JDlo  (inislied  athletes.  But  tho  misfortune  is  that  they 
orcrlook  li)u  intimate  connection  between  tho  two  purposes 
of  eduL'ation.  Tliuy  argue  —  assuming,  indeed,  that  they 
ugue  at  all,  ivliii  b  is,  wo  need  not  add,  a  very  bolil  assunin- 
tion  —  that  bccnn^o  the  mind  and  the  body  nrc  intimately 
connected,  therefore  the  more  you  develop  vour  body  the 
mon!  vou  must  improve  tlie  mind.  Tlie  fiLllacy  is  obvious 
cooii^ili.  Neitlier  tlio  mind  nor  the  body  can  be  in  jicr- 
lijct  onier  without  a  corresponding  development  of  its 
ally;  anil  any  change  in  one  reacts  upon  tho  other.  But 
it  does  not  follow  tli»t  you  can  stimulate  the  iniaginntion 
by  improving  llio  digeslion,  or,  reciprocally,  that  a  culti- 
Tited  iiuH;;ination  is  incompatible  with  dyspepsia.  No 
part  of  this  complex  machinery  can  be  touched  without 
lomo  influence  being  propigalcd  to  every  other  part;  but 
"'  '"'■  is  not  tliatwc  are  at  liberty  to  attend  cl- 

:  set  of  functions,  but,  on  the  eontrary,  that 
III  of  pducation  should  regard  tho  harmonious 
: «(  all. 
>  the  observation  is  in  theory,  it  is  strange  to 
!  how  eonipleicly  it  b  neglected  in  practice.  Mr.  W. 
K.  Greg  has  lately  published  a'.i  iuteresting  essay  on  the 
Non-Survivul  of  ihe  Fittest  If  we  examine  into  the  moan- 
ing ul'  his  rather  melancholy  forebodings,  wo  find  that  they 
K»t  cliiefly  on  ihe  neglect  of  which  we  am  siwakiiig.  ^Vo 
will  take  ono  instance.  The  ■'  fittest,"  in  ono  sense  of  the 
word,  ai-o  the  men  of  highly  developed  brains.  Now  it  is 
said  that  in  America,  for  example,  tliu  most  intelligent  and 
cultivated  cliisses  scarcely  increase  at  all  ;  whilst  they  are 
beiag  gradually  swullowed  up  by  the  comparntively  brutal 
and  ignorant,  but  mure  prolific,  masses.  Jf  this  be  true,  it 
is  runlly  a  case  of  tlio  evil  consequences  of  one-sided  de- 
Telopaieiit.  Ono  class  cultivate  brain  at  iho  ex[)ense  of 
muscle;  and  the  other  muscle  to  the  neglect  of  brain. 
Now,  whatever  the  value  of  our  higher  faculties,  it  is  plain 
(hut  Ihe  lower  are  in  ono  sense  more  ncecKfary :  they 
sup|ily  the  biieo  without  which  there  can  be  no  salisfiictory 
iu|icr»(ruc[uru.  A  man  can  manage  to  live  and  even  lo 
thrive  witli  a  very  liinitcd  allowance  of  intellect;  but 
noixxly,  were  ho  a  Shakespeare  nnd  a  Newton  combined, 
could  thrive  or  live  without  a  stomach.  If,  ihereforu,  so- 
ciety is  so  organized  in  any  case  as  to  stimulate  intellectual 
aciiviiy  at  the  price  of  the  still  more  essential  (juality  of 
shter  vitality,  we  fhnll  have  such  a  nbcnurocnon  ns  that 
which  Mr.  Ureg  laments.  With  all  the  advaniHgcs  of 
keener  intelligence,  the  weaker  race  will  be  gradually  worn 
down  by  iliu  stronger.  The  fittest—  if  by  the  fittest  we 
mean  the  cleverest  —  will  not  survive ;  but  the  true  infer- 
ence will  be,  that  in  the  ease  suggested  the  fittest  are 
really  the  most  vigorous.  In  short,  it  is  plain  enough 
that,  permanently  to  improve  any  breeil  of  men,  their  ani- 
mal nature  must  bo  develo|>cd  simult-ineously  with  their 
spiritual    faculties.     However  civilized  we   may   become. 
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that  nation  will  have  the  best  of  it  in  the  long  run,  which 
has  the  toughest  physical  fibre,  anil  the  problem  is  how  to 
combine  lliis  with  the  greatest  inleilectual  energy.  ^ 

If  we  Htk  liow  far  our  modern  methods  ore  fiivorablo  to 
such  n  rcsuir,  the  answer  does  not  at  first  sight  n[>pear  to 
be  encouraging.  Granting  tho  general  proposition  thai 
)>hysicnl  and  spiritual  health  are  closely  connected,  the 
doctrine  scarcely  seems  to  Ijo  verificil  in  individual  caseit 
There  is  an  obvious  limitation  to  Mr.  Gallon's  doctrine  oi 
hereditary  genius.  It  has  been  often  said  since  the  tima 
of  Bhcod,  though  wo  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  eoll- 
leetcd  slatisiics  to  prove  ihu  fact,  that  great  men  scldoui 
leave  descendants.  If  «c  run  over  a  few  of  the  most  emi- 
nent names  in  Hngli>h  liti'rnture,  it  cenainly  strikes  ona 
that  the  doetrincHiaB  at  least  a  piimu/ndt  justifieatioo. 
If  we  take  the  eminent  names  that  occur  at  the  moment, 
they  almost  all  give  tho  same  result.  Noboily  now  living 
can  boast  of  a  descent  from  Bacon  himself,  or  from  Shako 
spearc,  or  Milton,  or  llobbes,  or  Newlon,  or  Locke,  or 
Swift,  or  Pope,  or  Addison,  or  Johnson,  or  Ilttnie,  or  Gib; 
bon  i  and  it  would  bo  easy  to  increase  ihe  list  without  men- 
tioning more  recent  names.  If  men  of  exceptional  nbilit^r 
are  seldom  the  forefutliers  of  a  distant  posterity,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  wo  cannot  expect  to  breed  men  of  genius  as  wo 
breed  race-horses ;  and,  beyoml  this,  it  seems  to  bo  also 
true  that  an  abnormal  development  of  certain  faeuhics  io 
generally  accompanied  by  a  defect  of  others.  The  mdn  fH 
genius  is  more  liable  to  certain  temptations  than  his  eom- 
monpluco  bretliren,  ihough  the  highest  results  are  obtained 
whero  the  other  facul  ics  are  too  strong  lo  be  overpowered, 
and  lirst-rale  intellectual  power  is  consistent  with  perllel 
health.  For  the  great  bulk,  however,  of  even  the  most  eul; 
tivated  classes,  these  instances  are  not  quite  in  poist.  Few 
men's  minds  are  so  powerful  as  lo  upict  the  balance  (X 
their  fitcullies.  But  it  may  still  be  argued  tliat,  even  in  a 
class  far  below  the  great  leaders  of  thought,  tho  londencf 
is  in  some  degree  lo  sacrifice  general  eonslilutional  viguf 
lo  the  develoiiment  of  special  talents.  Tlie  Univcrfit/ 
boat-nice  is  bringing  before  our  minds  at  this  moment  tho 
natural  Icndenuy  of  our  system.  We  have  a  great  Opin- 
ion of  tho  value  of  bodily  health,  and  therefore  we  cncou^ 
ftMC  one  set  of  young  men  to  devote  themselves  exclubiveljr 
to  physical  excellence,  whilst  another  set  is  encouraged  to 
indulge  in  the  opposite  excess.  Competitive  examination 
brings  lo  tho  from  tlio  young  men  who  have  converted 
themselves  into  machines  for  the  rapid  assimilation  of 
knowleilgo ;  whilst  competition  in  athletic  pursuits  inilut 

the  most  ph^slcalljr  v= "■  -*"—" i 
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itD,  the  modern  ideal  would  t>cein 
of  invalids  ruling  over  a  race  of  sti-ong-bodied 
whom  it  would  be  uncivil  to  give  a  cuarser 
:ra  is,  indeed,  a  natural  limit  to  tho  process. 
Great  lawyers  are  no'oriously  men  of  strong  constitution, 
for  Ihe  simple  reason  that  men  cannot  succeed  at  the  bar 
without  great  coni'titutional  strength.  Until  we  linvo 
applied  tbo  com|iclitive  system  wiih  umch  creator  com- 
pleteness, the  man  who  has  a  power  of  treading  on  hia 
neij:hl>ur's  tues  with  uneeadng  enerjry,  who  is  thick-ikinncd, 
loud-voiecd,  and  generally  cap:ible  of  thrusting  other 
people  to  the  wall,  will  always  have  a  vast  advaninjie  in 
the  open  stru;;glus  of  lili.-.  Inde«'d,  competition  itself  re- 
quires physical  sirenglh,  ihoiigli  it  may  be  that  it  also 
tempts  n  man  to  exhaust  himself  at  the  first  entrance  into 
life,  and  leaves  him  a  com pnra lively  poor  creature  for  tho 
rest  of  his  days.  Assundiig,  however,  that  we  are  slilt 
distant  from  the  day  when  suih  methods  will  be  applied  to 
select  our  statesmen,  our  bifhcips,  nnd  our  cliancellons  wo 
have  to  a  certain  e.xicnt  a  natural  guarantee  in  the  fact 
that,  bodily  vigor  is  of  immense  advantage  in  every  jwoies- 

Yet  Ihe  (tunmnlee,  such  as  it  is,  acts  rather  clumsily.  If 
it  keeps  out  Ihe  feeble,  it  weakens  the  strong.  Take,  for 
e.inmplc,  the  case  of  a  great  Parliamentary  leailer.    No- 
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ring  coniesU,  tlie  labon  of  olfiue,  and  ilie  worrj'ingaof  con- 
•tilui-nU  Knil  l]ie  whole  Riiti  of  ititurvkwurs  And  wire-pull- 
ers, without  B  conriilurnblu  tuad  of  Mrun)itli  to  draw  ujmn. 
UntcFt,  tliurcroro,  ho  is  a  man  of  unuiunl  pUciiiil/  of  icui- 
ftuniuiunt.  or  of  ninnziiig  cnurny.  ihu  uhnnuei  nru  that  bis 
temiwr  will  be  ruin<.'d  and  lil«  brnin  unluublcd  by  bii  un- 
lieMtthy  lourso  of  lifu.  ^Vliuii  tbu  '-  dii^letici  of  the  soul," 
or  wliHtuvur  tbe  icience  ina;  be  called,  are  properly  un- 
duntooil,  itAtciincn  will  bu^ln  to  sppruvinte  tbe  adran- 
tnjjL-*  of  bodily  training  a  little  more  conipleitsly.  At  pres- 
ent, a  ninii  (Generally  works  on  tilt  bis  |>liysiuian  inlurins 
biui  (bat  ha  is  in  danjicr  of  PoficninK  of  tlie  brain,  and  lliuii 
he  rvlirus  to  recruit  himself  tur  unotbcr  mrVes  of  exuussive 
exertions.  Now,  if  matters  were  better  nrmngcd,  tbis 
Bltcrnalivo  would  be  avoiilcd.  TUo  ministry  would  be 
nut  thriiugh  a  course  of  traiiiin«  at  Ivnst  as  carefully  as  the 
Univenity  crew.  Tliuy  would  be  seen  every  day  t»kin<> 
tiiuir  uiorning's  ran  rounil  St.  Jiimev's  Pitrk,  the  uewsp:i- 
pers  would  inform  us  rahit-b  of  tliuni  bad  thowud  symptoms 
of  tblckncfs  of  tlio  wind,  and  which  was  pulled  up  at  tliu 
end  without  n  bair  turned.  Tbeir  diet  would  bo  carrl'uHy 
ro/ulated,  and  tlieir  bouni  of  ri.'ing  and  going  to  ht-d  pre- 
•eribed  on  sanitary  grounds.  Of  oourveevory  uinn  of  ordi- 
nary Kcnso  attends  nioiu  or  less  to  siieli  ojuMileration!,  and 
keeps  hiinrelf  in  tolerable  order  by  e:(ercl»e  anil  luoiliTA- 
Uon  in  Ibod.  Hut  in'lividuHl  elTurts  at  a  ratiomil  Kystem 
tux  not  allowed  for  in  llie  ptibliu  rej;ulations.  Wu  work 
our  ministers  to  death  wiiliuul  eoniiidcriii<;  that  ibcy  re- 
quire as  much  cnre  as  cab-borses.  Whatever  care  ihuy 
luHiiHge  to  tike  of  themEelvo^i  is  in  spite  of,  and  not  in  air- 
cordancc  with,  tbe  reco;:iiizvd  system.  Instead  of  a  prppcr 
conrse  of  jJiysical  traiuin<;  beint;  jirovided  by  public  regu- 
lations, it  tins  to  be  attHinuil,  if  attained  at  alt,  by  the 
•jxtnlaneous  oxen  ions  of  the  sufTurers.  The  state  of  a 
'i  digestion  is  at  least  as  im|N>rtant  as  tlie  state 


luitually  refuses  to  stiek  to  li 
most  exceptional  power  of  sell-cominanil,  nobo<l^  could  even 
Bmatiiucha  result  under  the ordimiry  cunJli ions  of  pub- 
lic life.     And  yet  wlio  can  count  up  the  evils  wbieb  are 


Uons?  Voltaire  remarks  that  tbu  massaere  of  St.  Uarihol- 
oinuw  WAS  primarily  due  to  the  utter  incapacity  of  tlie  kiii« 
to  digest  lus  food-  How  inueb  tf  tlie  distracted  etatii  of 
recent  le;<islnlIon  has  been  produi-cd  by  the  work  of  law- 
making being  carried  on  when  the  brains  of  ilielnw-mnkeri 
RTH  obscured  by  fumes  of  dinnnr,  and  ibeir  lungs  disordered 
by  an  impure  atmosphere  ?  Tbo  evil  is  one  wliich  cvery- 
Miily  recogniica  in  general  terms;  but  tliu  recognition  is 
of  luiil  iui[>erfect  kind  which  produces  no  con-e.iponding 
fruit  in  action.  Tbe  most  hnportant  partof  all  publie  busi- 
ness is  probably  performed  liy  men  whose  state  of  health 
Is  below  par,  and  at  lioiirs  of  unusual  fatigue  and  obfuscn- 
tion.  Everybody  wlio  is  accustomcil  to  intelleetunl  work 
knows  tlie  importance  of  Fcixing  tlie  few  hours  during 
vbich  bii  faculties  are  pcrli-clly  fn'sh,  an<l  lie  is  uncon- 
■ciuus  of  the  loail  of  henvv  matter  whiuh  he  is  conipelkil 
to  driig  about  with  him.  But  in  practice,  lu;!isli<tion  of  alt 
kinds  fi'Cfpicntly  consists  in  lirst  i-educiii^  soiua  hunilrcds 
ofgcntlemfn  to  aconditton  in  which  their  brains  are  work- 
ing with  diminished  energy,  amt  then  Inducing  them  to 
catch  at  the  first  compromise  wliich  allows  them  to  escape 
from  a  dilemma  which  they  arc  too  dull  to  rolve  logieiilly. 
"  If  you  want  to  hang  biui,  hnu^i  him  :  and  if  you  want  to 
let  him  go,  let  bim  gi> ;  but,  Ibr  God's  sake,  let  s  get  out  of 
this  I"  were  thoeniphHtic  last  words  of  the  celebrated  Cor- 
nirb  juryman ;  nnil  they  pretty  well  represent  the  state  of 
niinfl  in  wbieb  decisions  are  taken  by  a  distr.ictud  meeting 
of  any  kind.  Now  a  genuine  ni>prvciation  of  the  viist  im- 
portance of  thorough  physical  health  would  lead  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  you  should  no  mora  set  people  to  ileciilu 
dilBcult  points  of  legishilion  when  they  arc  necessarily  in  a 
•tate  of  luudillc,  thnii  you  should  set  a  man  to  raw  a  race 
ju«t  after  a  heavy  dinner.  'J'ho  work  which  is  dono  well  is 
that  wbicli  is  done  with  a  freih  brain  and  a  svstem  not 
overloaded.     Our  present  system  seems  to  go  on  tlie  hypoth- 


Mis  tliat  thu  digestion  is  far  too  contemptible  a  thing  \» 
lie  taken  into  consideration  at  alL  Terhaps  the  cdom- 
quenccs  are  about  what  we  might  expect  tram  Lbc  pr«i» 
with  which  wo  start. 


ANAGRAMS. 


" L'AMAaitAMMR,"  says  Richelet,  "est  nno  Af%  ploi 
(Tandet  Ineptiua  de  I'esprit  bumain:  il  faut  dtnt  sot  poor 
s'cn  amuscT,  et  pis  que  sot  pour  en  faire."  TIi<hii;Ii,  Ilka 
most  things,  tbe  study  of  anagrams  may  lie  decried  as  iri- 
tling,  it  is  certainly  diflicult,  and  {tcncrally  jilea^in^  A 
few  worils,  tlierclbre,  on  their  origin,  numlier,  nature,  com- 
position, UKC,  and  purpose,  may  aa  regarded  as  not  out  of 

'Ilie  origin  of  anagrams  lies  in  obwurity ;  their  author  it 
unknown.  That  tbe  art  of  composing  tbem  anxu  aniang 
the  Hebrews  is  not  unlikel]'.  having  regard  to  the  vcnen- 
tion  in  wliich  tbe  Hebrews  held  not  only  the  wonl*  of  iheir 
language,  but  also  the  letters  composing  the  vords,  whid 
are  to  be  found  in  their  sacred  volumes.  "  Secret  inyiite. 
ries,"  say  the  Cabiilists  —  those  mystic  preserverH  of  a 
)i>ipiioM!i)  traditionary  teaching — "aro  woven  in  the  num. 
bers  of  letters." 

Th-re  is  a  stniy  that  Lrcophron,  who  has  tbe  repntstiaa 
of  being  the  inventor  of'  aniigrami,  was  a  j^iod  llelirew 
scholar,  and  thence  drew  his  knowtedjjc  of  tiie  art.  Tbi 
I.iycop1iron  of  France  was  Joannes  Aur.itu*,  ilie  golden 
poet  who  ana^rammalij!cd  bis  own  name  into  "  Am  en  no»* 
vatis  ■•  ("  Behold  tlie  new  art  of  the  ban! "  ).  The  art, 
however,  was  not  new,  as  we  may  tapposo  the  writer  to 
have  welt  known. 

The  useof  anagrams  rcmatni  yet  to  lie  discovero'I, nnleti 
it  is  supposed  to  bi-  lliat  their  composition  gives  acnteneM 
to  tbe  mental  faculties;  for  the  opinion  ofArtemidorus,  th* 
philosopher,  that  iliey  conduce  to  the  interpri-iaiion  of 
dreams,  may  be  rejecteil  as  a  visionary  idea.  Kur  ih«ir 
nature,  like  the  alums  or  individual  boilies  of  Di-nioc'itu^ 
are  the  letters  of  an  anAi;ram,  from  whieh,  cart  by  lurtniM 
or  skill  into  various  relations  with  each  other,  all  things  are 

For  their  purpose,  though  it  should  be  said  that  the  in- 
nocent iliversion  of  anagrams  and  other  iVuc  ih  T'l'/n-tl  pos- 
sesses little  interest  for  a  serious  ago,  which  loves  to  n'sd 
highly-spiced  romances,  it  suited  well  our  prc-goers,  wbi 
possessed  not  auch  literary  nilvanlagcs  tLi  ourw-lves. 

Anagrams,  besides  alTurding  pleasure  in  their   comppi- 
tion,  were  soineiiuies  used  in  ilefencc  as  &  kind  of  tiam  il 
aiitrre.  Ami  though,  in  tiio  "  Scribleriad,"  anngrams  appear 
in  the  land  of  false  wit,  — 
'  But  with  still  more  disordered  march  ailmnrc, 

Oiur  march  it  scotiiol,  but  witil.  fnninstiE  dance,} 
Titc  uiicuiith  AXAORAiis,  Uisturtcd  imin, 
Sbil'iins,  in  double  maicn,  o'er  the  plain, — 

and  sour  critics  dislike  them,  "yet,"  snys  the  venmblt 
Camden,  nnil  alter  him  Disraeli,  ami  af.er  him  a  hundred 
others,  anil  afViT  tlieni  the  writer  of  the  present  paper,  "j«l 
do  cood  anagrams  yield  a  delightful  comlbrt,  and  pleasant 
motion  in  boiie'-t  minds." 

Anagr.tms,  if  Filence  on  Any  subject  bo  a  proof  of  its  dii- 
esteem,  have  now  little  honor.  They  are  reldom  nies- 
tioned  but  in  books  of  riddles,  of  which  they  gi-neral^ 
occupy,  if  any  space  be  devoted  to  them,  the  lant  few  pa^ 
But  III  their  case,  let  us  rather  suppose  no  news  to  be  go"! 
news,  and  that  they  still  occupy  that  hiub  estate  in  iba 
minds  of  some  fit,  thou'^h  few,  which  they  held  wlien  !««• 
XIII.  bestowed  a  pension  of  1,300  livres  on  Thomas  IliltoSi 
an  nciito  I'roven^Hl  who  had  applied  himself  to  the  stud/ 
of  their  conslruclion,  with  the  titloof  "  An*pniuimali>t  is 
tbe  King;"  an<l  when  such  historians  as  Camden  lb* 
learned,  nnd  such  poets  as  lieywooil,  ttisduined  not  t« 
record  them,  or  to  compose  tbem  Ibr  instruction  or  fx 


"  says  Camden, "  hai  bocB  by  Mme  carried  to  an  cxcto. 
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>inEiili:rinf;  names  HI  divine  notes  Ibr  forulellinn  cv^ntf, 
nil  Bttacliins  tbemiclvrs  to  ilia  Urcnms  of  ArtcmiUorua 
od  of  (liu  CabalisU,  they  liavu  convcrli-d  AnA;;rnnirnalisni 
nto  OnoiiiKntiii,  or  an  art  of  rortuni!-t<;llin<;  by  name*." 
Iio  art  if,  indLiid,  of  Iilgh  nnllmilly,  if  wc  msj-  bcliuvv  ibo 
bibbin,  who  lay  tbat  an  t.-aoh;i'ic  law  naa  jahcn  la  Alosta, 
i  be  banilul  down  in  Uie  posterity  ofviTlsia  seventy  men, 
nd  ibL-rvtbro  called  Cabal.i  or  trnJiiionat.  And  llipy  lay 
l»t  tbU  law  was  nothing  but  a  volmuc  ofalpbahclary  rev- 
lulion.  or  nnngnmiualiini,  wiib  all  wliii;li  wo  uiHyconi- 
are  the  wcU-kaown   Christian   parasliuh  or  acrostiu    of 

xers. 

If  an  art  is  to  be  commended  in  proportion  to  its  difli- 
ally  anil  the  paliuncu  requinil  in  it,  the  art  of  anagrainB 
lay  bo  well  eomiiiendcd.  Tliu  art  of  iiuro  annsninii  is 
poken  of,  in  wliiuh  tbure  must  bu  no  arbitrarv  eban^u  of 
itlers,  or  lieentious  innovations  in  ortliogmplir.  "For," 
I  Caindvn  declares  in  bis  Remains,  "soiiio  have  been  teen 
>bilu  tlu-ir  pen,  scralvb  ibeir  hcndii,  U.'nJ  ihclr  brows, 
ite  llivir  lips,  beat  iho  board,  tear  ibeir  paper,  vbun  their 
■mus  were  r-iir  for  aomewhiit,  and  cangbi  nolliing  (herein." 

For  Ihe  delinition,  an  anagram  is  a  word  or  words, 
mDcd  by  llit:  artificial  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a 
ivcn  word  or  words.  I  ha  subject  of  tbc  anneraro  is  gen- 
rally  a  proper  name;  aod  the  anrigram  itsdf  most  frc- 
neiilly  presents  a  miuiniiig,  complimentary  or  the  revcrjo, 
I  Ihu  iKrwii  to  whom  the  name  ijelong*.  Every  anagram 
I  mucii  t)ic  nearer  approaehci  perfection  As  it  is  the  further 
moved  fi-oni  license.  TlioH  who  atlneh  tliemselves  scru- 
mily  to  the  rules  of  the  anagram,   permit  no  cbangi 


in  of  till 


n  of  letters  tburein,  but  with  the  exc<>p- 
"  it,"  which  Ihcy  say  cannot  challenge  the  right 


f  a  teller,  requiru  the  letters  o£  the  anauram  lo  be  pre. 
'at\j  llie  inuiu  as  iboso  of  its  lubject.  Olliers  less  timid 
ike  a  l.irger,  and  indeed  almost  jioelicnl,  liceiiM!,  and  be- 
detoL-e.-isionalty  oralitingoT  adding  a  letter,  think  ihem- 
ilvet  ju3liliL*d  in  writing,  when  they  find  such  it  change 
DiirAble,  and  that  tlie  resulting  sense  falls*  aptly,  t  for  a, 
for  re.  i  for  i,  c  for  t,  and  eiee  vena.  Anagrams  of  this 
mnatiun  aro  called  "impure."  I.ycophrun,  bclijni  men- 
oae<l,ano  of  llie  Pleiads  of  the  court  of  Ptolemy  I'hihtdel- 
liu»,  liu»  lefl  us  two,  little  worthy  of  ihe  author  of  the  dark 
mu  "  Caasandra,"  ftnd  of  the  most  obscuru  writer  of  an- 

The  one  was  a  compliment  to  his  prince,  ani  yiJMat  from 
rdtfufuc  (OM  of  honey,  from  Ptolemy),  to  mark  ibe 
feetnuiis  of  bia  ilisjK»ition ;  llie  otlier  to  his  queen,  '\patimi 
Ininoe).  the  Grnik  letters  of  which  name,  b('in«  trans- 
oJed,  furm  ioc'IIfiat  (the  violet  of  Juno).  Ilotli  ibeso 
nagMins  i-re  exael  or  pure.  Tietzes,  the  interpreter  of 
yi-ophron,  tells  us  that  liia  aathar  was  more  dear  to  I'tol- 
U)f  for  lii»  anagrams  than  for  hi«  vitsc  After  I.yco- 
liron, Fome  oilier  Greeks  disiparlod  themseliesin  lhc?e "  lit- 
■irj-  iriflin^rs,"  lo  borrow  an  apjwllnlion  from  Disraeli. 
Iiuiwu  have'Ar^it  (Atlas),  tile  old  atl-wist!  Titan  god, 
bo  Hutaiued  the  lolly  pillars  which  neparotetl  earth  from 


non  loth.1t  of  tlievopliist  Prodicus,  in  bis  epi^-ude  of  ihe 
Clioii-e  of  Hercules,"  did  he  convey,  who,  out  of  'optr* 
'tfluc)  pro.luecd  tpati  {\\ii>  loveljl.  Some  '•  Epicuri  <le 
tyt  imrctu  "  mujt  have  diauovercu  tl»o  anagram  atiXaiiic 

not  iiiu  worst  specimens  of  Greek  anagrammattzing  wero 
ow  coiiipoMMl,  one  by  Joannes  Auratus,  upon  the  name 

Ilini  wlio  was  '•  brought  ai  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter," 
Wt  (Jesu,-).  2i ^  jjf  (ITiou  nrt  the  sheep),  wiili  which 
"ni'i're  Taylor's  Jebuva  into  oveja  (Flieip).  and  ibose  of 
wndtfn'sgood  friend  Utenhovius,  EAIIaBHSA  (Klizabeth) 
to  OEa  DA21A1I  (ihB  go.ldeM  i|iieejij,  and  ESifi,?**  i, 
laiiaon  ((Jni-en  Elizabeth)  into  ffafini  fliuii;Ui<K  ;t<^  (di- 
wik-wdtho  kingdom). 

Maniples,  however,  a\'  Grci-k  anagrams  are  rare.  Tlio 
«  anj  those  following:  Aiexamler,  being  lOraut  to 
W  lliB  (lege  of  Troy,  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  Satyr  emerge 
Wi  a  dark  wood,  and  dance  before  liioi.  After  some 
•able  he  caught  the  Satyr,  and  awoke.     On  ct&sulting 


his  vrUe  men,  they  formed  from  the  Greek  word  lunpai 
(Salyr),  ihete  words,  Ttywc  ou  (Tyre  is  thine).  The  oext 
day  tlie  anagram  was  accompli.'-licu. 

So  Consianiinc,  eon  of  Mcraclius,  being  prepkred  for 
battle,  dreamed  that  be  was  on  his  way  to  "  Tuossalontea." 
This  he  told  to  ono  of  his  attendant*,  who,  repeating  iha 
Greek  word  ecara>lAvii.i;i'  (Tbctsalonica)  (lowly,  and  nilh 
proper  pauses,  taiH,  Bi{  ii>Juf  innttin  (i^avc  the  rictory  to 
another).  Constanliiiu  took  no  heed  of  this  warning,  nnd, 
engaging  Ibo  enemy  soon  after,  was  dufeatcd.  1'his,  liow> 
ever,  is  not  an  instan<'eof  an  anagram,  as  there  is  no  diller- 
cnt  arrangement  of  letters  \  the  meaning  is  obtained  simply 
by  the  division  of  syllables.  Xor  is  it  exact,  as  ono  tetter 
is  omitted,  one  added,  and  one  clinnged. 

I'lie  Romans  seem  nllogcther  to  have  dcrpised  "  ana- 
gram?," and  literaiy  toil  of  a  like  nature.  "  Turpe  e^t," 
says  ilartial,  "  diOiciles  hnbere  nugas,  et  stultus  labor  est 
inepliarum."  Latin  anagrams  nre  generally  of  modern 
discovery.  So  wo  have  from  Itoma  (Koine),  Maro  and 
amor  (lovf ) ;  from  corpus  (body),  porcus  (pig) ;  from  Gib> 
lenus  (GnUn),  nngelus  (angel);  and  from  logica  (logic), 
caligo  (darkness).  Of  these,  the  last  approacues  the  na- 
ture of  it*  sulijectmottt  nearly  than  that  immediately  )ire< 
ceding  it.  Thcru  are,  however,  among  the  Romany  a  lew 
speeiiiiens  of  that  pseudo-nnngraui  reltirred  to  in  the  story' 
of  Constantino,  wbich  consists  in  dividing  a  single  word 
into  two  or  more.  Such  is  llio  riddle  of  the  god'Icrminus,' 
mentioned  by  Autus  Oellius  in  bis  twelfth  book  of  "  Noetea 
Atlicm."  It  is  proposed  by  Gellius,  as  %  tcirptu,  or  what 
tbe  Greeks  called  an  nnigraa,  "  which  I  lately  tbund,"  ha 
continues,  "ancient,  by  Hercules!  and  exceedingly  craRy, 
composed  in  three  iambic  verses;  this  1  leave  unanswered, 
to  sharpen  the  conjectures  ot  my  readers  in  their  investi- 
gation.'  lliis  seems  to  bo  the  earliest  instance  of  *  fash- 
ion, now  much  in  vogue,  amongst  tbe  lower  order  of  jour- 
nals  and  magaziuee,  of  luaviog  the  folulioo  to  tbe  next 
Dumber, 
'ibo  three  verses  art)  tlicso :  — 

Scmel,  minusvc,  an  bis  minus,  non  itt  icio. 
An  utrumigue  comm,  at  quondam  audivi  dider, 
Juvi  ipsi  ri:^  nuluit  conccJcro. 
"  lie,"  says  Gellius,  "  who  is  tired  of  investigating,  may 
find  the  '  answer '  in  ibe  second  tMok  of  M.  Varro  lo  Mar- 
celliis  on  the  Latin  language." 

Tlie  *'  answer  "  is  Terminus,  a  species  of  anagram  from 
ter-minus.  Ovid  dvcUrcs  that  all  the  crowd  ol  godi  gavo 
]ilacc8  to  Jove,  cxcoiit  Terminus,  who  held  liis  ground.  So 
the  author  ot  tlie  riddle  doubts  whether  it  was  once,  or  lo(i>, 
or  twice  less,  or  thrice  less  (ter-minus),  ■'.  e.,  the  two  fuin.er 
added  together;  who,  as  he  once  heard,  was  unwiijiiig  la, 
yield  even  to  King  Jove  himself.  And  so  "suslineamus" 
gives  *'  lustiiien-nius."  Pilate's  question,  "  (^uid  e»t  veri- 
ta.1  V  "  —  the  reply  being  conluined  in  the  demand  —  wai 
left  unanswt'rvd.  "  Kst  vir  qid  adcst."  Tliis  an  exact  and 
clever  uaagram,  probably  coiiiposed  by  some  witty  Cburcb- 

As  spccimena  of  the  Lntin  anagrams  of  Dnurot,  or 
Joannes  Auratus,  the  French  poet  above  mentioned,  tlia 
.'bllowing  nre  given.  From  Martinas  Itasanerius,  a  cele- 
brated Astronomer  of  the  lime,  "AEufU  nubar  in  astris." 
From  CInudiii*  Rinetus,  a  kwyer  with  a  taste  for  tinuing, 
"  Venis  tuba  dulcis."  From  i'kloardui  Motlneus,  an  elo- 
quent ju>!gc,  "  Do  ore  vivo  mella  sudas."  His  own  iiwrne, 
"Joannes  Auratus,"  he  niso  anngrauimaliied  thus:  "Ara 
vivel  annosA  "  ("  My  art  will  live  long  "). 

A  simple  but  cleveranagrnm  is  suggested  in  Ihe  "Hymn 
to  the  Virgin  Alary  "  in  llie  following  verse,  which,  from  its 
letting,  tbe  French  wuuld  call  a  gem  enchased  in  enamelled 
gold :  — 

Sumcns  illud  Ave, 

Gnbiiili)  ore, 
FuiiJii  nos  ill  |Hice, 
Mutaus  Kva;  numen  t 

Which  nay  be  represented  thus  ; 
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Are  now  for  Evu't  name, 
Making  ui  in  iwucc  u>  dvrcll. 
Genci-nllj',  of  coarse,  anagmius  in  foreign  Ungnitgea  must 
vanirh  In  trnnRlBtion. 

A  (.-opv  or  the  "  Jenuitn  Vnpulnni "  (Lag<l.  Bnt.,  1G35) 
hiw  wriiiL-n  upon  A  fl]--li-iir  ll>u  following  nii&grams,  all  ot 
wlikli  are  not  pt-rfcct,  on  Andreas  Uirctjs. 

Vcrlliu  res  nnda,  j  Siil  n  vitft  varus, 

SeU  nmnrft  es  vir,  Kcd  rare  vanitiis, 

Vir  nnlurft  scilcs,  In  icnl  sun  Ucus, 

E  nalurA  cs  ruili'i,  |  Vcni  sudas  IcrrA. 

Unny  of  tlicse  small  lines  present  sibjllino  dilTicultics,  by 
no  means  progiortioncil  to  uiAr  rixu  to  ttiu  cxcgulisl. 

Aa  a  d-nirast  to  tlieui  we  liiive  the  following  on  Mnry 
Qui-en  of  Swls  —  a  pure  Bnognim,  telling  in  a  tingle  line 
lier  unhnppy  story  :  — 
Maria  Sieuarda  Scotomm  regina.     Trusa  vi  reenis,  mone 

Tliounh  Addintn  conttders  llie  regeneration  of  ftnaprnms 
10  liavc  ovcumjil  in  the  times  of  "  inonkirh  ii;norani'C,"  and 
IIiinkR  it  no  wonder  llint  the  monks  tliould  have  vniploved 
their  Icifure  titno,  of  whieti  he  supposes  tliem  to  haie  had 
grvnt  store,  in  the  compovition  of  sueh  '■  tricks  of  writing 
as  i^t|uircd  mnch  time,  hiit  little  capaeity,"  it  does  not  ap- 
pear llint  the  monks  were  in  any  way  lanions  for  there  com- 
positions; nor  was  Addison,  MThnps,  aware  of  the  dillieidlr 
attending  them,  or  the  ingenious  turns  they  fru<iuenily  dia- 
pUy. 

Tliere  it  a  apccimcn  ofanagrammatizing  in  the  month  of 
October,  IfifiS,  which  is  iin  don  hied  ly  clever,  and  must  have 
caused  tlie  I'ompositor  consiiteralile  toil. 

lliu  Fubjrct  IS  the  '■  Tenth  Worthv,  or  that  roost  hi^hly- 
rcnowned  Worthy  of  AVortliies,  Oliver,  late  Lord  Pro- 
tector." The  occasion  wis  the  Ibllowin^,  ctpresMHl  in 
vcnc.  Sad  news  by  pott  from  Albion  lind  aumiiioned  tlio 
author  to  know  what  mighly  planet  had  fnllvu,  leaving  the 
people  In  darkness.  Some,  eenaidering  the  military  rkill 
of  t  lie  dend  man,  said  it  was  Miirt;  comu  Jupiter,  as  ho  was 
ft  jaran*  polar  to  three  nations,  'ilio  pout  leaving  us  in 
doubt  as  to  the  planet,  consiiJers  Oliver  as  an  olive'brnnch 
of  peace,  and  with  many  compllmentt  to  liiui  and  hi*  liun- 
lly,  introduces  tlio  following  anagrams,  in  t^n^lisli,  Latin, 
anil  Welsh,  upon  hit  name  In  Knvli^h:  "  O  welcom'  re- 
liver;"  "Hule  welcom'  Hoy;"  "Com'  lUo  our  rule." 
In  Latin  :  "  Cor  verum  vcl  sol  visu."  In  Welsh :  "  Y  lieu 
mor  cower"  ("tlio  lion  so  true");  "Lieu  cower  rmor" 
("  ilio  true  sca-lioii  ")  ;  "  Lieu  grea  a  Cynirn  "  (  "  the  best 
Kon  of  AValcB  ").  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  Webb 
langunge,  we  cannot  vourli  for  the  nceuracy  of  these  trnnsln- 
tions ;  indeed,  we  aro  much  inclined  to  suspect  that  of  one 
of  the  two  first,  %*,  though  the  words  nni  tho  same,  a  new 
tdc.!  teems  to  be  introduced  in  the  sceond.    But  the  ann- 


grammatist  hovers  upon  tlie  verge  of  im politeness,  ■'  Ue 
comelier  with  zeal."  Another  of  the  same  lady.  In  which 
•  is  written  for  z,  and  the  turnanii'  is  Fpelt  with  one  /,  is 
not  open  to  the  tame  objection  ;  "  Chast'  love  bo  my  rule." 
Iti^dgct  Fleetwood,  n  member  of  the  family,  becomes  "  0 
tru'  gillcd  beloved  ; "  and  Mary  Fan  Icon  tiridjjc,  nlto  a 
■nenibcr,  "  Go  main  careful  bride."  'iliis  last  is  not  exnct 
by  the  addition  of  an  e :  the  y  and  i  are  of  course  regarded 
fts  interchangeable. 

1'liouias  Ileywood  hat  left  us  soma  anagrams  on  the 
names  of  certain  men  of  his  time.  One  on  Sir  Thomas 
Coventry,  Lord  Keeper  ol  the  Great  Seal,  dcdicntcd  to  liim 
in  some  acrostic  verses,  "  To  charm  out  sin ; "  another 
rather  antitjuated,  "  O  hyc  constant  mure."  One  on  Lady 
Robert  Anna  Cnrro.  daughter  of  the  £nrl  of  Somerset, 
"  It nrer  cannot  bear."  One  on  that  "  worthy  anil  most  re- 
ligious knight, Sir  I'aul  Pindnr,"  "Pray'r  la  D.  Paul"  Tho 
Turtet,  nn  acrostic,  begin  thus :  — 

Sir  Paul,  of  nil  tlint  ever  lioftro  that  name, 

Yuii  to  Siiint  Paul  most  dcnrc  nrr,  nnd  may  claimo 

Hnro  iirivilcdgc ;  (I  miglit  miy)  nliovc  all 

I'riority,  that  beom  the  name  ol'Paul.j 


Conuluding  with  this  diitich  ;  — 

Slim  Piiul  Sir  Paul  both  trareld :  one  wiih  rare 

'I'o  build  Clirist's  Chuicb :  Paul's  tb'  other  u>  rriiain. 

It  is  at  well  for  tho  nnagramroatist  to  be  ccrtnin  of  the  cor- 
rect way  of  spcllini;  the  name  which  beinleniln  to  .inagram- 
matize.  A  story  is  told  of  a  gentleman  wlio  CNiiericnMd 
a  great  fiiilure  owing  to  a  want  of  cnrc  iit  this  reriicct 
Hu  intonilcd  to  compliment  a  lady  of  consiilemblu  beauty 
to  whom  he  was  paying  hit  addresset.  Unable  to  pun  bai* 
fame  by  keen  iambics,  he  ventured  on  a  mild  nnat:Tsoi. 
Tl)o  lady's  nanio  was,  as  ho  untlerstood  it,  Klizabeth  Chutft- 
ley.  Not  having  talents  tufScient  for  the  Klit«lH.-ili  —  over 
which  poor  woril,  tboujih  tortured  in  a  thousand  wHyr,a 
retrograde  planet  still  teemed  to  bnn<;,  —  he  coni-idi-nd  it 
allowable,  not  beingaslrietanagrnmniatist,  toihnngritinto 
"  Best."  ILiving  confined  hiiiiK-lf  in  his  Mu'ly  tnr  several 
months,  in  spite  of  n  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  by  dint  of  unwea- 
ried toil,  he  Ht  Inst  reni'hed  the  promised  land.  HisHnn<Tsm 
wMllds,"  Angel  best  Lumley.''  The  only  oiijcciion  to  it  is 
that  the  lust  word  is  a  tride  too  like  theoii>:ina',  Ii.tvin<:  be- 
tides no  decided  meaning,  snd  the  letters  of  ihe  fin^t  word 
arc  not  found  in  the  remaining  subject  ('*ch  ").  'Jlie  gna 
was,  however,  set  in  nn  enchased  setting  iNKirtring  a  povtio 
dinracter,  and  necessarily  of  the  lover's  own  compost- 


lioni- 


Stjiku  II. 


Bess  Chiiiiiicy ! 

Accept  tlic  fullowini;  sligh 

irihiitc  of  undy- 
ing  affi'Vliuu,   and   heartfelt 

lovo 
From  mc,  "  best  Lumlcj." 
Upon  pretcnting  this  child  of  his  imagination  to  liis  lady, 
the  reader  inny  imagine  his  chngrin  nnd  disgust  wln-n  be, 
that"  homo  mis(VTiniiBpatientiK,''wM  told  by  licrwiihsoiM 
asperity  that  her  surnnnio  was  not  Chumley  but  Chotnion- 
dely.  "  Ibi  omnis  ctrutut  labor."  The  writer  is  siid  to 
have  soon  nlicrwanls  lost  his  senses,  which  had  been  con- 
sidernhly  impaired  by  the  composition  of  his  anagram. 

With  this  Mory  may  be  compared  Disraeli's  story  of 
Frcnzclius,  a  Gcruian  who  prided  liimfelf  upon  p>'r[ieinit- 
Ing  llic  name  ot  every  eminent  person  who  dicil  in  Ids  tima 
by  nn  anngraui ;  but  it  said  to  have  CNperienced  sndi 
mortal  throes  during  their  compotition  thiil  he  tevmi-dta 
share  in  the  last  pnngs  of  the  dead  ho  helped  to  make  ilioi- 

The  old  word  for  anagram  wat  nnagrammalitm.  Tki 
difl'erenco  between  them  teemed  to  bo  this,  that  anagrMB- 
nintisui  nifers  rat)u-r  lo  the  work  of  transposition  of  ilw  let- 
ters of  ft  word,  while  anagrnm  signiljit  the  result  of  sack 
transpotilion.  tkie|iigrnm  signifies  the  thing  iiiscribci),  *tA 
not  tliu  work  of  inscription.  The  English  word  inscriplioi, 
by  the  wny,  has  ilie  meaning  of  inseript. 

The  nuuicricnl  anagrams  of  the  Italians,  wliieh  are  itp- 
resented  by  the  Kii)<lish  chrono}n«iUf^  nre  the  Greek 
lavit'nfai ;  in  which  the  numerical  value  of  the  luttert  of  iwt 
words  ortelsof  words  is  the  same.  The  reader  will  unitt- 
stand  that  in  Greek,  at  in  Hebrew,  letters  tcrviMl  to  ex- 
press numbert. 

These '<wi(''rf«  arc  mentioned  by  Gclliu*.  Tlicy  wnt 
considered  by  him  with  disfavor.  A  (junntily  of  then 
wero  brought  to  him  by  a  learned  friend,  in  a  book  wliicb 
ho  was  at  lirst  inclined  to  regard  as  tho  horn  of  Aihelonh 
filled  with  first-liiiits  for  Plenty  by  the  NniadN  and  »lisC 
himself  up  that  he  might  read  it  without  interruption.  But 
tho  book  contnined,  *' Oh,  Jupiter  t  a  mere  collect  ion  if 
strange  tnles ;  such  as  who  was  the  first  called  a  graniiii- 
risn,  and  wherefore  Trlemachus  repot!n»  loticheil  not  PL-i* 
tnktiis reposing  near  him  wiih  his  hand,  hut  raist-d  himfran 
sweet  ilcep  by  a  kick  with  hii  heel.  There  also  were  writ- 
ten down  the  iouyi^^  or  equlnumeral  versra  of  Homer,  lad 
his  acrostics.  These  and  many  other  such  things  wtt* 
contained  in  ihis  book." 

So  Aii/ia^cpa(  (Uemagoraa)  waa  complimcDted  with  lit 
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term  Xaifliit  (peat).  Tbo  mm  of  tliu  numbura  exprviisuil  by 
the  liitiurt  ill  lUe  two  namos  being  iUentiuiil  and  eqtini  420. 
A  "  stinglcsa  just "  In  ilio  opinion  of  Soutliey,  an  J  iihowtng 
die  idaUl'o  rather  tb.in  the  wit  of  the  saiirist.  Su  lldiodo- 
rassayi  tbiit  tbe  Nile  ii  not1iin;;ol9o  tlinn  tlieyonr,  founding 
hia  ojiinion  on  tbo  fact  that  tbu  niimburs  cxiirusmHl  by  tlits 
leUuN  of  tlie  NcOot.  Niii',  are  in  Greek  ariihiiietiu,  N  =  30 ; 
E  =  5;  1=10;  A  =  30i  0=  70 ;  2  =  200 ;  and  these 
figures  make  up  toguther  3S3,  the  number  of-ilajs  in  the 
yuar.  He  doea  not  seem  to  liave  ntfleeted  that  Nrdoc  ia  not 
*  word  of  Ureeic  origin.  Artemidorua,  io  hia  interpratation 
of  dreams,  warnj  us  to  buware  of  forming  our  laaifr^a,  \n- 
corrcjttly,  lest  being  deceived  wu  bm-ome  tnglurious.  A 
certain  man,  ho  says,  lay  aick,  nnrl  dreainud  that  one  calltil 
Piso  a|ipearcd  to  liim.  An  oncirophant  explniiied  tliia  of 
mro  fuliuity,  anil  that  the  sick  person  would  live  fur  ninety 
yeaa  longer,  fmming  his  conjocturoa  from  the  first  syllable 
of  1  ISO  written  in  Greek  character,  which  presents  the 
namber  90.  Nevertheless,  he  who  had  seen  I'iso  died  soon 
"fWi  ?f  tho  very  rieknoBS  under  which  be  then  laboivil. 
For  Piso  liad  seemed  to  present  to  him  ointments,  which 
tor  a  aick  man  was  of  evil  omen,  tu  with  theiu  they  anoint 
the  dead,  Tlie  dream  of  the  sailor  is  unlike  to  this.  For 
to  him  asking  in  his  dream  whuihvr  he  should  come  to 
Kome,  a.  phantasm  anawered  "  No  I  "  u.-ini:  ilio  Greek  word 
fi-  Yet  he  arrived  there  in  450  dayii.  For  it  whs  all  the 
■ame,  whether  the  pliantaam  hail  told  him  ihia  number,  or 
the  letters  whicli  signitiod  it.  The  r.-a90n  of  inferiority  of 
nuaibers  is  assigned  by  some  for  the  victory  of  Hector  over 
Patroelos,  and  of  Ai-hllles  over  Ileulor. 

In  D.iniel  anil  D.^borah  Dove,  written  with  considerable 
license  in  Greek  spelling,  the  worthy  "doctor"  found  the 
prime  number  761.  Herein  was  a.  mystery.  Tliero  could 
be  no  division  between  himself  snd  lus  witi-.  They  woidd 
continue  to  be  in  all  respects  as  they  had  been  "  dua: 
•nima)  in  carne  una,"  two  persons  with  but  one  disposi- 
tion. But  when  the  doctor  remembered  thnt  17G1  was 
the  year  of  their  marriage,  supplying  the  ileHciiiit  thou- 
Mnd  wiih  two  M'a  for  marriage  anil  matrimony,  he  be- 
cimo  delirious  with  joy,  wliiuh  the  resemblance  between 
marriage'"  and  " matrtmonv,"  ufged  by  hoatilo  critics, 
diminislied  not  a  tittle. 

Daniel  Dove  cxrracteil  the  quintosscnFe  of  his  own  name, 
finding  the  mournful  result,  '■  luaileu  void,"  which  he  con- 
aii lured  as  inapprojiriatc  as  that  of  Marguerite  do  V»liis, 
"do  vertu  royal  image."  Another, '■  vul  dona  del,"  pre- 
■ented  the  faint  semblnnee  of  a  less  unhappy  meaning. 
Hiid  one  letter  of  Uove  been  changed,  he  mi^dit  have  be- 
coaio  "  Ovid."  Thus  he  felt  like  the  man  whose  lottery 
ticket  was  next  in  nutiiber  to  the  £30,000  prize.  "  Such  a 
lupurstiiion,"  says  Southey,  "  has  been  and  ever  will  bo 
latent  in  the  most  rational  of  men."  So  U.irton  believed 
there  was  some  aecrel  power  and  vu'tuo  in  names.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  for  this  idea,  the  aamo  name  makes  biith 
good  and  evil,  as  in  the  case  of  Eleanor  Davies,  the  wife  of 
the  poet,  and  the  Casaandra  of  her  age.  Having  farmed 
Hie  impure  an:>,gram  "  Itevoal,  O  D.iniel  "  on  her  name, 
"he  miUo  hordelf  the  organ  of  prophecies  di.iagrecable  to 
[he  government,  a  proceeding  which  nothing  coul.l  check, 
but  nn  arrow  t>orrowed  from  her  own  quiver;  "  Uaiiio 
Elennor  Daviei  "  ' 


Boru.  So  Calvin,  in  tlie  title  of  his  "  Institutions"  printed 
"^'f^^^burg  in  1530,  calls  himself  Alcuinus,  the  anagram 
ofCBlvinua,  and  the  name  of  a  person  of  somM  learning  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  contributing  greatly  to  its  rusto- 
mion  in  that  age.  But  Francois  ILibelaU  (Aleorribas 
^isier),  in  wliose  name,  written  in  Latin,  Calvin  had 
lound  ■•  rabie  laijus,"  found  for  him,  en  reiandie,  an  ann- 
gfjiin  at  quite  an  oppoaitu  character,  "  Jan  Cul." 

There  are  several  happy  nnagrains  in  French,  as  for  in- 
ttance,  that,  historically  just  in  sense,  of  the  so-called 
uaugUtcr  of  the  Orleans  apothecary,  the  charming  "  Marie 
(kV'"^"  '"'"""'"  of  Charles  IX.  "Je  clnrino  tout." 
vf  Fierro  de  Konsard,  "rose  de  Pindare,"  wherein,  by  an 
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for  tho  elegance  of  the  resulting  sense.  Of  rrdro  Jacquc* 
element,  the  assaaein  of  Henri  III.,  "  C'est  I'enlcr  qui  m'a 
crce."  Of  l>ouis  de  Boueherat,  chmicellor,  "  Est  ta  boucba 
ilu  roi."  That  af  Pierre  Coton,  Jesuit  and  con  feasor  of 
Henri  IV.,  "  Perce  ton  roi,"  is  unileserved.  and  therefore, 
worthless.  Of  Pilatre  du  Rosier,  an  aeronaut  who  had  tha 
misfortune  to  fall  from  his  balloon  on  tlie  Idlh  of  June, 
1 TS9,  "  Tu  es  proie  do  I'air."  Tliu  reader  who  cares  to  in- 
vestigate this  antgram  will  find  an  r  omitted.  It  is  conse- 
Jiiently  inexact.  In  the  next  an  a  will  be  found  added, 
louis  Qiiatorsibme,  roi  de  Frani;o  et  ile  Navsrre,  ''  Va, 
Dieu  cDnli>nrlrH  I'armde  qui  osera  le  rd-istvr."  The  temp- 
tation to  aild  or  subtract  a  letter  in  the  case  of  a  lengthy 
anagram,  successful  only  if  such  adilition  or  subtraction  i« 
made,  must  be  almost  irresistible ;  but  the  anagram  as  an 
anagram  is  spoiled. 

Anagrams  are  sometimes  employed  in  heraldry.  Tha 
Huuse  of  Loraine  bears  les  "  alcrions  "  or  eaglets.  J.  B. 
It'>usseau,  nslianliMl  of  his  father  the  cobbler,  changed  hit. 
name  into  Vei'niettes.  In  which  Saurin  discovered,  what 
the  niitlior  probably  least  intended,  "  To  te  renies." 

So  when  Bonaparte  came  in'o  power,  tha  wonla  La 
Rdvolution  Fran^.iise  produced  this  anagram,  "  Un  Corso 
la  liuirn."  But,  in  1815,  party  spirit  discovered  in  tho 
same  words  "  La  France  vent  son  roi."  Both  thoso  ana- 
grami  arc,  howisvcr,  though  witty,  inexact. 

The  Cabalists  among  the  Jews  are.  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  what  has  been  said  abovo,  mighty  In  ana- 
grams. The  third  part  of  their  art,  which  they  call  Tht- 
mura,  or  change,  is  concerned  with  notliiiig  but  the  process 
of  making  them.  By  them  they  find  many  mysterious  hid- 
den and  extraonlinary  senses  in  the  wonis  of  Holy  Writ. 
Out  of  Noah,  by  transposition  of  the  ilebmw  letters,  they 
obtain  "  grace ;  "  and  out  of  "  Messiah."  "  and  he  will  re- 
joice."  These  examples  are  vonie  of  the  most  simple,  and 
ofthoso  not  revohing  to  tho  Christian  reader. 

The  Cabalista,  it  may  be  said  en  painani,  havo  man^ 
conceits  of  this  kind.  Out  of  the  luttiTs  forming  tho  woril 
"man"  they  compose  "benediction,"  and  out  of  thosa 
forming  "  woman,"  "  a  curse."  With  this  we  may  compara 
their  anagram  of  "  Vm  "  from  "  Eva,"  because,  thoy  say, 
she  was  the  cause  of  alt  our  woes.  Such  misogyniatic  con- 
trivances come  meetly  from  the  mouths  of  those,  a  part' 
of  whose  thanksgivings  in  their  onler  for  daily  prayer  was 
once  wont  to  be,  "  Blessed  art  lliou,  that  Thou  hast  not 
made  me  a  woman,  O  Ijord  our  God." 

Tlio  number  of  changes  which  may  be  formed  out  of  any 
given  word  U  easily  found  by  the  iiia(,heinatieal  doctrine 
of  permutations.  In  tbo  mystic  words  ol'  the  Kabbain, 
"  Two  letters  build  two  houses,  three  letters  build  six 
houses,  four  build  four-anU-twenty  bourses,  five  build  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  liouses,  aix  build  pcven  hundred  and 
twenty  houses  ....  Go  forth  and  imagine  what  neither 
the  mouth  is  able  to  sjicalc  nor  tho  ear  is  able  to  hear." 
(Ch.  iv.  Mishna  Iv.)    . 

German  anagrams  are  comparatively  rare.  They  may 
be  said,  from  the  specimen  mentioned  by  Wheatley,  to  M 
as  poor  as  they  are  rare.  This  Is  the  specimen.  At  the 
general  pence  of  I8l4,a  portion  of  &ixanvleU  to  the  share 
of  Priisala.  Tlic  king,  to  commemorate  tfiis  addition  to  hia 
kingilom,  issuei)  a  new  coinage  of  rix-dollars,  with  tha 
name  ein  Reiehni hater,  llie  Saxons,  hj  that  collateral 
species  of  anagram  before-mentioned,  divided  this  word 
into  Sir  IteUk  iliikl  tr  (he  stole  a  kingdom).  So  the 
French  in  La  Sninte  Alliance  Ibund  La  Sainle  Canaille. 
The  derivation' of  i^b«n  (life)  from  tJeltd  (a  cloud),  and 
of  Sarg  (a  cpflin)  from  Grat  (grass),  are  simply  palin- 
dromes. 

Itiilinn  anagrams  are  still  rarer  than  German.  If  in  tha 
one  following  the  lady  siibji'ct  wag  as  beautirul  as  tlie  ana- 
gram is  hapjiy,  she  must  have  been  iiirleed  a  cynosure  for 
neighboring  eyes.  Anna  Dudlmia,  K  la  ttw/a  Diana.  In 
this,  (here  is  a  dlieresia  of  the  di|)htbon2,  which  is  allowed 

Anagrams  havo  been,  we  have  already  said,  freqiicntly 
used  as  now*  ifs  ffueire.    So  Vohaim  U  derived  from 
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So  W,  Jerdnn  wrote  for  tbo  Liltrarg  Gaselle  under  tiic 
title  of  W.  J,  Anilrd.  Anotlier  cclobrattd  poet  known,  like 
Voltaire,  to  ftw  but  by  Lis  nam  ilt  plume,  hub  Bryan  AVnl- 
ler  Procter,  nlitne  name  wa«  metnniorpboscd  by  an  impure 
tlnitgr«inoiBli«m  into  "  Bnrry  Comnall,  poet,"  or  "  toper," 
whicheTer  quali  Real  ion  may  be  preferred. 

Relrograile  nna^nniB,  or  lliose  formed  by  the  reading 
the  letters  bocktrnrdR,  belong  1o  tbe  Fpei'iea  of  palindromes 
orKupnivot.  OfibcH!  we  haTe  nn  example  in  "deliver" 
from  "reviled.''  Anagrami  with  a  retrograde  meaning 
■re  preaeDtcd  to  u«  io  "untie"  i'Tom  "uuite,"  io  "real 
fun  from  "  funeral,"  "  love  to  ruin  "  from  "  reTolution," 
and  in  "  repel,"  whieh  i*  also  a  palindivnic,  from  "  leper." 
Uany  more  niijiht  bo  added,  were  It  not,  iu  tbe  words  of 
Lamennals,  "  trittc  do  H'ennnyer,  pour  ennnyer  les  auires." 

About  a  cjunrtcr  of  a  century  ago  6ourtslied  nn  eminent 
pbyeician,  who  was  to  bnd  a  tradesman,  nnil  withal  eo  wIeo 
a  man,  as  to  declare  nitblces  wnr  against  light-laeinji,  etc., 
«a  regards  ladie»,  and  overfecdini;,  etc.,  ns  regards  gentle- 
men. Tbis  thild  of  light  gave  bin  oiiiaionr,  of  a  sour  sort, 
In  unvarnithcd  lan^age,  and  would  sooner  offend  the 
fashionable  Bcnsibiliiies  of  »  patient  ttian  tctl  a  lie.  Kot- 
wilhstaniling  llicw)  eccenlrielties,  he  umnagcd  to  obtain 
and  secure  a  Inrgc  number  of  patients,  some  one  of  wliom, 
irritated  by  bis  moral  roughness,  and  unpoli:-bed  expres- 
sions, probably  invented  the  anagram  wbith  esista  upon 
his  name.  John  Abernelliy  was  mctimorpbosed  into 
"Johnny  the  Bear."  Even  "  Ursa  Slujor,"  nxyt  Soulbey, 
"would  not  dispute  hjs  title,  lias  any  one  who  knows 
'Johnny  Ibe  Bear'  heard  bis  name  Ibua  anagrautmaiixed 
without  n  smile  ?  IVo  may  be  sure  bu  umiled  and  growlvd 
■t  Ibe  same  lime  wbcn  he  first  heard  it  himielfl" 

Of  the  legion  of  comnlimeiilary  anagrams  on  persons  of 
wealth  and  rank,  wliieti  have  been  compoFcd  bv  hungry 
and  needy  "  nnaEram-mongem,"  as  ibo  Water  Poet  eails 
tbcm,  who  WHS  biniielf  no  bad  example  of  the  elHE^  no 
mention  has  been  made.  They  pmscncd  little  interest 
for  any  but  the  perrons  whose  names  they  ornnmenled,  and 
the  composers  whom  Ihcir  fair  seeming  nourished  willi 
bread.  Out  of  this  class,  however,  we  must  except  Mr. 
Taeh,  "  an  ef  peeial  man  in  tbis  faculty,"  who  anagramnia- 
tized  Lord  Itaeou'e  name  thus,  — 


on  account  of  the  goodness  of  tbb  anagrain,  and  bim  who 

John  Wilnm  nnauT.  John  Wilson. 
Oil  change  ii  not  no  swoctcr  nnmc  or  thing 
Througiiuut  the  world  within  our  ears  thall  ring — 

on  account  of  Its  heterodox  politeness. 

There  arc,  doublle^'s,  still  many  anajrrammatlsts  silver- 
tongued,  and  witty  enough  to  convert  Beiilowca  into  Se- 
BCKo/uj,  M  tlK-y  ihd  in  the  days  of  Pope ;  that  the  "  poor 
gentleman  to  verily  their  anagram  may  spend  Lis  estate 
upon  them." 

Anagrami  are  not  uncommon  on  tombi.  For  certain 
minds,  as  has  been  before  observed,  anagrams  contained  a 
religious  importamo.  Some  of  the  most  re  mark  a  bio  are, 
one  on  Marni  Arundel,  ••  Man  a  dry  laurel,"  and  annlber 
on  nn  old  laily  of  sixty-six,  who  lies  buiied  in  Th|>Iow 
church,  and  has  tbis  somewhat  Inappropiiate  anagi 


scribed  upon  her  tomb:  Hester Manf field,  "Mars  Hed 

thee."     'Jlie  pnzan  god,  it  would  np] 

gercl  that  is  subjoineil,  rted  before  her  wbcn  li 


dog- 


I  charity,  'ific  anagram  of  Jobn  Bunyan  (Nu  hony  .., 
»  B^,  composed  by  hinifelF,  presents  n  striking  exompto  of 
a  victor)'  over  orthographical  diiliLullies. 

llie  luipuru  nnngmnis  of  Sir  Kdmumlbur)-  Oodfroy,  who 
was  found  inunlered  on  the  south  side  of  Primro-e  Hill, 
"  By  Rome's  rude  finger  die,"  "  ]  find  murderd  by  rogues,'' 


[Mat  3, 

tbe  niirc  ones  of  Horatio  Kelson,  "  Honor  est  a  Kilo,"  ittd 
of  William  Koy,  the  proposer  of  tliip-money,  "  1  niojl  in 
law,"  may  serve  for  mDemooic  references  —  to  (he  stiuleBt 
of  Kngtieli  bi^to^y. 

'  Fuller  concludes  llie  life  of  John  Wliitgifl,  that  mirror  of 
prelates,  largely  written  in  his  ecclesiastical  Lislory,  ■ith 
an  imnnre  anagram,  in  respect  of  his  mild  procceilia^ 
upon  Lis  name,  Joannes  Whiteciflcus,"  Kon  vi  cgit.  lavet 
Jetus."  And  a  man  of  entirely  different  comi>lexion  rf 
Hie,  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Hymensei,  has  not  tbougbt  u 
anagram  unworthy  of  his  learning.  Juno  is  discovered  ia 
the  clear  mihrr,  sitting  on  a  throne,  her  attire  rich  and 
queenlibe,  a  white  diadem  on  lier  bend,  in  one  band  a 
sceptre,  and  in  ibe  other  a  timbrel,  and  at  her  golden  Icel 
a  lion's  bide.  Around  her  ibe  spirits  of  llie  air  uika 
music,  and  Reason  thus  addresses  tbe  audience  in  her 
introduetioo :  — 

And  see  where  Juno,  wbote  great  name 

U  Unlo,  in  luT  unatiram, 

Displayi  her  glittering  state  and  chair,  etc. 
The  following  anagram  on  "  Epj'pt's  favorite,"  by  Sir  F, 
Hubert,  is  of  a  consolatory  character :  — 

Ami,  Joseph,  though  thy  sufD^ings  he  most  gmi. 
Yet  Ihiiiko  upon  the  letters  of  ihy  nnmc; 

Which  being  inverted,  brin;;  some  comfort  yet. 
For  [Hope  in]  it  [Joseph),  his  anagramc. 
Of  Edmund  Waller,  tbe  poet,  was  written  :  — 

Rii  brows  need  not  with  laurel  to  be  bound, 

Since  in  his  name  with  "  lawrcL "  be  is  crowned. 

In  "  MaundeKs  Treasury,"  "  her  most  gracious  Uajesty, 
Atexandrina  Victoria,"  is  transformed  into  "  Ah,  nij  ex- 
travagant, joco-cerious,  radical  minister;"  with  wktik 
absurdity  may  be  compared,  to  its  honor,  tbe  anagraaiei 
Florence  Kigbtingale,  "  Flit  on,  cbecring  angel."  Tls 
following  quaint  conceits  have  all  been  culleetcd  byUr. 
■\Vheeler,  to  wliose  inLcnuity  in  seeking  words  in  wordi  w« 
have  been  much  indebted  in  the  present  pnncr :  Lawjns 
(sly-ware) ;  nialrimony  (into  my  arm)  ;  nieloilmma  (aisik 
moral);  Old  England  (golden  land);  foldiers  (lot  I 
dre»s) ;  FoUmnily  (yes,  Milton) ;  poerbouse  (O  t  son 
hope);  telegraph  (great  help);  Notes  and  ijueries  (01 
send  in  a  request);  understanding  (rc<I  nuta  and  gb); 
sweetheart  (there  we  sat) ;'  charades  (liard  ease) ;  sod 
catalogue  (got  as  a  clue).  Sucli  are  the  quirks  and  quidili- 
ties  of  modern  literature,  whieb  might  have  puziled  ihi 
old  Cabii-i. 

But  let  us  conclude  in  the  terms  of  tbe  learned  Camden: 
"It  is  time  to  stny,  lor  some  of  the  sour  sort  begin  is 
laugh  at  ibe^e,  when  as  yet  ibev  bave  no  better  in>ig1it  ii 
anajimius  than  wi^^e  Sicur  Gaulanl,  who  wlien  he  beard  i 
gentleman  report  that  be  was  at  a  supper,  where  tbry  had 
not  only  good  company  and  good  cheer,  but  nlio  savoir 
epigrams  and  fine  anagrams;  ho  returning  home,  rated 
and  iH'louicd  his  cook  as  an  ignorant  seulllon  that  nevtr 
dressed  or  served  up  to  hlni  either  epigrai 
And  as  for  llieFO  tour  curlings,  they  are  t( 
to  Sieur  Gaulard,  and  be  with  them  jointly  to  Ilielr  cooks 
and  kiteben-stufl'." 


EnSODES  IN  THE  LIFE   OP  A   MUSICIAN. 

DT  U.   DETnAH- EDWARDS. 
I.  THK  FIBST  EPISODE  DEniXS. 

TwEXTT-FivE  years  ago  there  was  no  merrier  compsof 
in  tbe  world  than  the  little  knot  of  musicians  nalhered 
ronnil  the  wellbelovcd  Ogtiosiro,  court  pianist  nnil  niesiral 
director  to  the  Fmal'est  potentate  in  Germany.  He  was  i 
planet  of  the  first  mngniiude,  and  his  satellites  were  small 
moons  by  compartFon  ;  yet  as  tbe  moons  were  all  ofa  FizCi 
and  the  planet  enormouii,  no  one  iccmed  out  of  his  proper 
place.    There  waa  everything  to  make  life  pleasant  —  abin- 
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diuiUH  of  music,  nzrewtble  woman,  enwi,  Hnil  variiity.  AU 
wuru  L-orituntMil  wiHi  povurt/  t'ruin  Lba  lovurtij^n  dovrnwitnLg, 
U(l  lu  luxuries  m>  chIIi-iI,  weru  not  lo  bv  liul,  Biipurfliioui 
noani  woulilohly  lisvo  been  nn  infumbrancc  Vvry  likulj' 
tilings  bnvc  clinngcil  by  this  ilniv,  nnil  ibM  bloom  uf  vir^initl 
(ini|ilk-ity  bas  beun  iwopc  froin  tbo  fiivu  ot'tbu  liltle  uapiial 
brvvur;  but  twcnly-Iivu  years  ago  ibuernoE  innovaCUin  bad 
not  M!t  in.  Tbun  ilie  world  lived  ns  it  litced  witbout  gutting 
into  dubt.  THk«  our  n]n9ic;ian  for  vxitmple.  llli  Biliary  was 
exBclly  A  hjndnid  [loundt  a  yciir,  and  nbeii  bu  vondo- 
•cenili-d  to  ruccive  money  from  bii  |>upiU,  lio  ai.-cupt«d  a 
Prus»iiin  tli.iler  for  a  lesson,  and  no  nioni.  llo  gave  diau.il 
little  b»Di]ueI>,  reoolteutcd  bis  friendii'  birtlidiiys,  and  never 
forgot  the  cbildruD's  Cbriatnitts-trues.  He  was  alwayg  piir- 
chnylng  new  music  and  new  niusieai  instrmucnts.  lie 
smoked  uigara  from  morning  till  nij;lit.  And,  over  itnd 
■bore  these  current  expcDscf,  bo  loiind  means  of  liulping 
many  a  du»4;rvin-r  pupil  to  London  or  Purls.  Tliis  is  wbat 
«  grnL'ron.ily  deposed  —  nay,  a  r.tlbur  cxtravag.int  —  pur- 
■on  could  do  upon  nn  income  of  not  much  more  ilian  n  hun- 
dred a  year  in  this  small  German  state,  a  ijuarter  of  a  ceo- 


thi?.lo: 


I  story  opens  in  tbo  height  of  the  musicnl  scaaon  — 
that  \i  to  say,  in  the  spring  —  when  llfu  was  preeminently 

Gy  and  bu^y  in  tliu  little  capital.  An  event  wa*  suru  lo 
ppen  at  such  limes ;  cither  a  new  opera  waa  brought  out 
nndur  the  Alacstro's  auspices  —  for  thus  our  beloved  Oi;U- 
astro  WM  called  —  or  aome  prima  donn:t  jii»t  alighted  like 
a  bird  to  sin;;  away  all  hearts,  then  fly  olf,  or  tlie  latest 
proiluclion  of  ibe  mosiuian  biniMilf  enticed  culehrHled 
critics  and  connoisacura  lo  vUit  us.  H^ich  season  Ecciiied 
more  attractive  than  the  last,  wbicl)  vras  most  likely  la 
ho  iiccoantLii  lur  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  fashion  to  be 
pluaseil. 

The  Maestro  was  now  thirty  years  old.  lie  looked  much 
older,  at  it  behooved  him  to  do,  firstly,  hecauw  ibe  two 

toung  princesses,  daujiliteri  of  the  reigning  house,  wcru 
is  pupils  ;  And,  secondly,  because  ho  had  a  sprinkling  of 
■entiiiicntnl  young  Pojipunheimcrs  among  liia  ordinary  pu- 
pils, in  whom  he  jound  it  necessary  to  inspire  reverence  aa 
well  as  affection.  So,  tbougli  a  vain  man,  circumstances 
ohli|;cd  bim  to  disligaro  himself  by  wearing  his  hair  long, 
a  coat  of  eccentric  pattern,  and  spectacles.  In  spUe  of 
thu^e  devices  he  was  universally  ncknowlcd>;ed  to  bo  be- 
witirliin:;.  And  hu  waa  a  little  wild.  Hiiherto  bis  eseo- 
pailes  liad  been  of  a  harmless  nature,  but  when  a  ronn  b 
bewitdiin'.;  as  well  as  wild,  wbat  may  or  may  not  be  ex- 
pected of  bim  V 

So  thought  the  Grand  Duke,  wlio,  being  a  man  of  rigid 
■■orality,  as  well  as  an  ardent  levitr  of  art,  was  at  times 
almost  distracted  by  anxiety  concerning  his  favorite.  He 
pridcil  himself  upon  bis  Court  being  the  seat  of  the  domes- 
tic virtues  ;  and  having  a  Duchena  as  rigid  oa  himself,  and 
a  young  family  of  Trincea  and  Princesses  growing  up,  he 
kepta  vi^lant  eye  upon  the  Bohemia  outside  the  palace 
doors.  Novr  the  ruiinir  apirit  of  thia  Bohemia  was  the 
UHu-tro,  as  the  Grand  Duke  knew  well  f  nou^b,  and  if  he 
once  broke  loose  from  the  social  bonds  that  bad  hitherto 
restr:iined  bim,  there  waa  no  aaying  how  far  Bohemia  might 
encroach  upon  other  territory. 

A'jain,  tliffe  nras  a  mystery  about  the  man,  which  troub- 
led bis  royal  master;  be  hadapnint^rrom  Ibe  earth  like  the 
ancivnt  Greeks,  for  all  any  onu  knew  to  the  contrary ;  he 
owned  that  liis  name  bad  been  assumed  because  of  a  ccr- 


longed,  be  bail  never  said.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  his  [icr- 
somd  ftscinaiions  and  hla  extraorUioary  gills,  tbo  Grand 
Duke  felt  a  little  afraid  of  him. 

Having  in  vain  tried  various  expedients  to  tame  Ibis  pcr- 

Elexing  creature,  Ite  at  last  hit  upon  one  which  he  Hattered 
iwself  was  sure  to  succeed.  So  onu  day,  when  the  two 
ioung  Princesses,  Inna  the  Melancholy  and  Feoilara  the 
liscbievoiia,  as  tliey  were  familiarly  called  by  tlie  loyal 
Poppeiibeimers,  had  finished  theu'  music-lussons  —  Irma  in 
tears  »t  her  master's  rendering  of  a  certain  piece  of  Schu- 
bert, Feodora  fulling  behind  tbeir  attendant  governess  to 


make  her  scream  by  putting  a  pet  kitten  on  her  neck — ■ 
OgiiiHtro  was  summoned  to  his  *ovcreign's  presence. 

"My  good  Hcrr  Direklor"  (this  was  the  way  in  which 
the  Court  always  adtlresse<l  bim),"  1  have  something  very 
important  to  say  to  you,  and  I  trust  tliat  it  will  not  prove 
of  a  painful  nature."  As  if  anything  a  friendly  Grand 
Duke  might  say  could  possibly  prove  of  a  di.sagreeable  na- 
ture!    The  Maestro  merely  bowed  and  smiled. 

The  Prince  went  on  :  — 

"  When  a  man  gels  to  be  your  age,  my  good  Herr  Di- 
rektor,  and  especially  when  bo  attaches  himself  to  a  Court 
tike  my  own.  which,  without  sell-ex altatiou,  I  may  style 
the  throne  of  purity  and  the  domestic  alFections,  it  is  liU 
wispst  ifourfc  —  indeed,  it  ia  his  clear  duty  —  to  marry." 

The  musician  bad  long  expected  sonielbing  of  tfaia  sort, 
and  met  the  Duke's  surutiniiing  look  with  the  same  assent- 
ing l>ow  and  smile  as  before. 

"Marriitgo,"  pursued  tbuFHnce,  "if  it  can  be  aaid  to 
do  nothing  else,  nukes  a  man  a  respectable  member  of  ao- 
ciuly.  It  may  make  liim  tlio  happieet  of  men  —  or  the 
reverae — hut  at  least  it  achieves  ihe  end  of  making  him 
res[)cctable.  1  believe  the  Herr  Direktor  cannot  deny  tba 
truth  of  this  assertion  ?  " 

Again  a  bow  and  a  smile  were  ();llHtro'a  only  anawer. 

"  And  in  cl.OMing  a  wife,"  the  Duke  went  on,  "  a  man'i 
first  duty  is  not  to  select  the  youngest  or  ilie  fairest,  or 
llie  must  charming  woman  of  his  acquaintance,  but  the  ono 
who,  by  virtue  of  soi;iaI  poiition,  age,  and  character,  most 
eHeetually  makes  liim  respectable,  settles  him  in  life,  in 
fact,  and  —  forgive  me  for  the  pcrwinal  allusion  —  when  ha 
ia  a  genius,  corrects  those  erratic  tendenciea  which  are 
amon"  its  moat  marked,  ila  most  pleoaiog,  but,  alasl  itt 
mo^t  dangerous  characteristics  1  " 

The  musician  knew  what  waa  coming  next,  but  did  not 
betray  his  leelinsa,  and  tliu  Duke  went  on  briskly ;  — 

"  Among  the  Tallies  whu  have  the  honor  of  the  Grand 
Duchess's  acquaintance  there  is  none  more  distinguished 
for  solidity  ol  mind,  and  those  charms  of  cliHraetcr  which 
arc  not  the  less  viihiabic  because  iliey  do  not  lie  on  the  sur- 
face, than  the  Fniiilein  Kambell-Soniienscbein.  Descended 
on  ber  mother's  side  from  a  good  Scotcli  family,  possessed 
of  an  ample  fortune,  accustomed  to  the  best  society  from 
her  infancy,  it  is  an  alliance,  n^  good  Herr  Direktor,  which 
would  do  any  man  credit  Tbo  lady  is  certaiulv  soma 
years  your  senior,  but  wliat  an  advantage  to  a  child  of 
fancy,  like  yourself,  to  be  allied  to  a  woman  of  cxperienca 
and  a  practical  turn  of  raind  1  whereas,  a  young  and  vision- 
ary wile  woulil  undoubtedly  bo  your  ruin." 

This  was  a  j>ly  allusion  to  a  lady  whose  name  will  trans- 
pire later.  The  Prince  added  with  a  benknant  smile,  "  In 
tolien  of  my  approval  of  this  match,  I  shall  have  great  sat- 
bfaclion  in  bestowing  upon  you  the  title  of  Voa,  also  of 
ndilin;'  to  your  salary  a  hundred  Prussian  titalers  a  year, 
and  ol  pi-cseiitinK  to  you  for  your  lifetime  the  littlo  villa 
which  you  now  do  mu  ilie  honor  to'  iobabit." 

The  Grand  Uuko  was  always  as  generous  to  artists  a* 
his  moderate  income  would  allow,  but  in  this  case  he  felt 
tliat  be  had  even  stretched  a  |winl,  ami  looked  for  suit- 
able acknowledgment.  The  musician's  tbanka  were,  bow- 
ever,  lukewarm,  and  given  in  a  thin  voice. 

"There  i<  no  necessity  to  make  a  prompt  decision,"  be 
added,  kiiidlv  patting  the  crestfallen  Oi^liostro  on  the 
shoulder.  "  We  will  talk  over  the  matter  again  when  next 
you  nive  the  young  i'rincossea  their  mil.- ic- lesson." 

Thus  Ibu  interview  ended,  and  the  Maestro  at  least  fhit- 
lered  biiiisclf  that  ho  had  preserved  a  strict  neutrality. 
But  ho  (elt  wretched.  His  sovereign  was  not  indeed  a 
l^iiis  Qnatorze  who  could  send  him  to  a  Baslile  tor  dis- 
olieying  his  wishes,  and  if  be  positively  refused  to  marrr 
this'  odious  woman,  —  fbr  in  sueli  a  light  Ogliostro  regarded 
tlie  lodv,  —  thera  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  lo 
contraiiict  a  perron  of  exalted  rank  i*  al*ays  niiplcaaant, 
especially  when  he  lias  been  almobt  fatherly  in  his  benevo- 
hrnce  and  protection,  as  was  the  case  with  Uglioatro't 
Grand  Duke.     And  lo  bo  subjected  to  the  same  sort  of  in- 
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tlio  Grand  Duke  anil  make  himiclf  niUtfrnblti  ever  after  h^ 
marrj'ing  thu  Friiulein,  or  lo  cliooMi  a  trifu  acccinlinjc  to  liii 
own  iHnvy,  nnd  bear  tlie  coniviiucnce*.  But  tliQ  onlj-  wiru 
be  wiBhud  Tar  waa  ronielliouanndB  or  miles  anafjusl  tlien, 
and,  truth  lo  sav,  tbough  very  iDacli  io  love,  bu  would  Lavo 
prefcmHl  lo  wait  a  little  longer  bcrorc  becoming,  aa  tbc 
I)uke  cxpreued  it,  a  n»pcutnCle  member  of  Mtciuty. 

Two  or  iLrre  daya  [meMid  in  a  (tatc  of  in'isurablo  inde- 
iA*wa,  and  wlien  at  laal  tbo  time  came  round  for  bis  ap- 
pearance at  Ibo  FaliU'c,  be  felt  further  from  making  a  rc- 
folve  tbnn  before.  Id  denpair  be  rhut  liimwlf  up  in  liis 
room,'  and  tent  n  metaengcr  to  the  Frineesses'  govemcrs  to 
•ajt  that  he  was  ill  and  could  not  give  tbcir  Ituyal  lligli- 
nettoa  thrir  iiiu»i(;-leMoa«  as  usual.  All  kind*  of  cordial 
ln<fuiriei  carou  from  the  i'alacc,  witb  presents  of  flowers, 
fruit,  and  dainties  from  the  Ducal  table  lo  tempt  tbe  inva- 
lid's appetilc.  Sueb  lelf-ini posed  seclusion  was  by  no 
means  unpleasant,  for  tlie  Mnestro's  days  were  always  too 
short  for  Ills  frienils  and  bis  fancies  i  anil  it  was  as  new  as 
it  was  delii:iout  lo  him  to  liave  the  entire  twenty-four  hours 
to  bimielf.  Ho  conipowd  from  morning  till  night,  ate, 
drank  his  Bliine-ninu  and  smoked  hLi  cignrs,  nnd,  when 
every,one  else  bud  gone  to  bed,  ntolo  out  lor  a  long  moon- 
light walk  in  the  puik.  ^Vlicn  his  Eo-cnlled  indisposition 
bad  lasted  several  ilayF,  ihrro  appeared  in  the  Utile  morn- 
ing paper  which  cliruiiii'led  all  the  events  of  Foppenbeini, 
tbe  I'uliowing  notice  :  — 

"  Tbe  Couniess  Seronu,  wilh  her  servant!,  an'iTcd  at  tbe 
Bur({  Hotel  last  evening  from  Crncow," 

Tbe  Slaestro  uttered  a  cry  of  dclif^hlcd  surprise,  played 
three  or  four  triumphant  roulades  on  the  piano,  llicn  sat 
down  to  bis  writing-table  wiib  flushed  checks  and  spark- 
lins  eyes. 

Tbo  Counieis  was  a  beautiful  Viennese  lady,  a  widow, 
whose  musical  giOi  and  pcnonni  fascinations  had  created 

SJilc  an  exi^itcmcni  at  Fuppenheim  a  year  ego.  She  was 
10  onlv  pvrson,  he  avowed,  nlio  could  learn  nolbing  from 
liim.  From  becoming  excellent  comrades,  they  becnmu 
lover*,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  the  lady  bad 
token  flight  juBt  as  miilters  iccmcd  coming  to  a  climax, 
which  looked  very  much  as  if  eho  did  not  tipprovu  of  it 
She  bad  returned ;  nml  eummenls  wonld  naturally  be  mAde 
upon  tbo  fact  without  loss  of  time. 

What  Ogliostro  wrote  were  two  announcements  for  tbo 
llttlo   TayesUatt  before  mentioned.     Thus   ran  tbo    first 

"  Tbo  Herr  Dlrcklor  Uglioslro  bna  recovered  from  bis 
Indisposition,  and  will  receive  bis  friends  at  a  matinee  inu- 
si'rn/c  to-morrow  morning." 

Tims  ran  tbe  second  iiolice  :  — 

"  Itumors  are  allont  ilint  a  marriage  is  arranged  between 
tho  Ilerr  Direktor  Ogliostro  and  tlio  I'Viiulcin  von  Kam- 
bell-SonnunMiliein,  and  that  the  betrothal  will,  eru  long,  bo 
formally  announced." 

"  The  news  will  ho  rend  by  all  Poppcnlicim  to-morrow," 
bo  said  to  himself  wiili  a  gesture  of  e.-tullntion,  "and  when 
tbo  Counless  comes  to  my  matinei!  I  Ehall  know  at  tbc  first 
glance  whi'thcr  the  wi>lius  to  mnrry  mo  or  no.  If  not,  I 
may  as  well  plcaso  the  Grand  Duke  as  go  to  destruction  in 
Kov  other  way." 

llo  straightway  dressed  himself  with  tlic  prcatost  cnre, 
and  proeeeilud  to  leave  a  card  for  the  Countess  at  ilie 
Bur^  Hotel,  not  looking  at  all  as  if  he  were  bent  upon 
goinc  to  destruction,  but  very  eintc,  very  much  in  lore,  and 
very  nan diome,_ns  behooved  a  young  uian  and^s  genius. 

II.   riAKO-rOBTE    LOVF.-UAKIXQ. 

It  Is  scarcely  ncccssarj-  to  sny  lliat  Ogliostro's  musical 
parties  were  perfect.  Though  pnblicly  announced,  no  one 
presumed  to  go  without  an  invitation,  firtlly,  U'cnuse  the 
niut^ic-room  was  small;  secondly,  bci-nuse  it  was  well  known 
that  the  Maestro  loved  to  arran;iu  bis  guests  choicely  as  he 
did  bis  bourlllet^  n^xoning  colors  and   perfumes  as  best 

f leased  bis  fancy.     Beyond  abundance  of  Itowers  from  ibo 
'alace  tiarden,  wbicli  bad  aliiiost  come  to  be  rcgnrded  bv 
'  4bo  Bnusleian  a*  a  perquiule,  and  coffee,  then  was  no  kind 


of  preparation.  About  eleven  o'clock  —  for  in  Poppen- 
heim  things  were  called  by  tbeir  proper  names,  and  a 
morning  concert  ended  punctually  at  one  o'clock  \.oit  me- 
ridiem —  Ibe  musicians  entered.  A  spectator's  first  im- 
pulse was  to  rub  his  eyes  and  ask  biiaself  if  there  were  not 
lour  Oglio.-troE  in  the  flush  instead  of  one  only  —  if  tbe 
muiician  pcrfcrnied  quHTtcttea  by  tho  mysterious  help  of 
three  doubles :  so  curiously  alike  at  first  sight  seemed  piaa- 
ist,  first  violinist,  second  violinist,  and  violoncellist.  Bat 
on  further  inspcelion  thU  fancied  resemblance  between  the 
Maestro  and  bis  Iriends  almost  vanished.  It  was  a  meie 
matter  of  Imitation.  All  three  men  had  suffered  their 
hair  to  sn^w  long,  wore  spectacles,  dressed  tbcmselves  ex- 
actly like  llieir  adored  master,  and,  wiili  a  mimetic  riiiU 
that  did  them  credit,  had  caught  certain  modulations  of  his 
voice  and  laugh,  and  even  somelbing  of  bis  »mile  and 
glance  ;  so  that  when  be  was  away,  bis  image  was  vividly 
recalled  by  these  admiring  friends. 

In  tbo  wake  of  the  musicians  followed  two  or  tbrce  girli 
in  while  Iroclis  nnd  colored  sashes^  with  musie-books  under 
tbcir  arms.  'Iliese  were  the  Maeslro's  pupils,  of  whom  it 
is  only  necessary  to  particularize  one,  Helena  Blum,  a  wiU- 
looking  creature  wilh  black  eyes,  tawny  skin,  and  ravea 
locks  bunging  down  her  back.  Helena  could  play  xny- 
ibing,  and  she  was  to  bo  introduced  to  tbe  public  oC  I'Oa- 
don  or  Faris  under  her  master's  auspices  some  day,  wImd 
the  necessary  money  could  be  raised  lor  the  journey. 

Al\er  the  pupils  came  the  Countess,  one  of  those  small, 
vivacious  bcMuiies  lo  bo  teen  in  Vienna,  nnd  hardly  any- 
where else.  Dressed  in  colors  as  brilliiint  as  tbc  plumage 
of  a  bird,  acconling  to  the  fuhion  of  her  countrywomen, 
Khe  mnite  a  striking  contrast  lo  the  other  ladies.  Kot  even 
llie  Duchess,  wlio  was  a  king's  daughter,  wore  a  costuna 
half  so  gay  and  costly  as  she ;  and  as  to  the  two  young 
Princesses,  they  happened,  on  this  occasion,  lo  look  partic- 
ularly dowdy  in  iheir  shnbby  rilki  and  failed  fi;iitliers. 

After  the  ordinary  sniuintions,  ilie  music  begiui,  and  lbs 
Maestro,  in  bis  ardor  lo  do  justice  to  a  qua^ctte  of  lite 
great  Spolir,  all  but  forgot  the  cxistcnire  of  even  tbe  Count- 
ess. I'Jie  maslcri'iccu  was  performed  in  a  uiasterly  man- 
ner ;  and  when  n  trio  bad  been  ^iven  and  one  or  two  sotot 
on  the  violin,  he  sat  down  to  iuiprovise. 

Kow  a  piiinoforic  inprovisaiion  may  be,  and  often  i^ 
tbu  most  commonplace  performance  one  can  listen  to,  be- 
cause almost  ev<Ty  lolerable  musician  can  improvise,  and 
ibcreby  make  a  certain  sliow  of  originality  without  being 
in  the  least  degree  oriiiinal.  But  Oglio>tro's  improvisa- 
tions were  much  iiioro  like  himself^  and  had  much  more  of 
himself  in  them,  than  his  teaching,  liis  convenution,  or, 
indeed,  mnnv  of  bis  compositions.  He  often  composed 
carelessly,  talked  at  rnndout,  and  gave  lessons  wliifitbii 
mind  was  occupied  with  other  thing*.  Ue  was  always  at 
bis  best  when  be  improvised,  which  happened  but  sd- 
dom. 

Before  be  sat  down  to  tbe  piano  he  looked  at  tbe  Coant- 
ess,  wlio  was  standing  close  l>y,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, — 

■■  To-day  I  aui  going  to  piny  lo  you."' 

lie  begnn  by  giving  full  vent  to  ibo  mixed  passions  that 
had  been  Ecci-etiy  raning  within  his  heart  during  the  last 
few  days;  lir»t,  be  thundered  out  his  indisnation  at  tbs 
convent  ion  ntiiies  propounded  to  him  by  bis  patron,  tbe 
Duke,  denouncing  worldlincfs,  res nectabl lily,  so  called,  aad 
other  names  that  iuiposo  upon  tbe  multiiude,  and  vel» 
mcntly  proti^ling  on  behalf  of  tlie  true,  ihe  beautiful,  ibe 
ideal  i  then  he  melted  all  hearts  by  a  tliriiliuj:  declaralitn 
of  love  i  finally,  be  wound  up  with,  tbe  despairing,  alniost 
maniacal  oulpo'jrin'^s  of  a  soul  ihat  hna  sought  refuge  froa 
a  contemptible  world  nnd  a  eontcmptuous  niistress,  in  lb* 
soliiudu  of  nnture.  This  was  the  story  bo  told,as  plainly 
as  music  could  lell  iL 

He  rose  from  the  piano,  heedless  of  tbe  low-mnnnnred 
ap)ilause  of  li:s  listeners,  and,  looking  at  the  Countess  sai- 
rowly,  said  tliat  it  was  now  her  turn  to  play. 

"  f  will  answer  you,"  she  whispered,  and  be  saw  that 
there  were  tears  on  her  dark  eyelatbci.  t>be  beat  bet 
bead  over  ihe  notes  nnd  playi^  an  exi|Disite  lillbs  in- 
promptu,  that  waa  only  so  tiu-  origuial  a*  a  good  tnnsla- 
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tioD  i>  originiil.  Slio  liul  heard  tim  ludoily  sliu  knuw  not 
when  or  wlicr<^  ami,  cbHn;;i:d  to  ilic  minor  key,  it  FLM-mcd 
to  cxprcK  exacily  what  ihe  wantod  to  sny.  And  what  did 
iha  want  to  «ty  ?  U;;1iostTO  sat  by  wiili  t|uiukuiie<l  pul^e 
lud  hunrc  btuitin:;  wildly.  Ko  note  was  lost  upon  hii 
eager  cnr.  no  delicate  gradatioaa  upon  hia  iinpatiuDt  Mul. 
Aa  be  lislcnol,  not  only  wiih  the  Hppnx-ialion  or  titu  musi- 
cian hut  witli  thi!  fuapense  of  the  lovor,  he  gradunlly  read 
in  that  patliuliu  mi;loily  what  wan  at  the  samo  liniu  fi  tun- 
ISDCD  an'l  a  bcucdi«lion.  ijha  loved  hiiu,  but  for  somo  r»a- 
•on,  wliieli  she  could  oot  or  might  not  make  clear,  must 
rejeet  liiui  as  a  lover- 
All  lliis  she  aaid,  if  not  with  the  fire  of  the  Maeatro,  at 
least  wiib  as  much  «tncerity  and  with  pitying  noiunnly 
lendi'rnefs.  Tlio  little  poem  went  Ktmight  to  every  heart, 
tbouirh  unly  one  had  read  its  meaning  aright 

Tlie  parry  now  broke  up,  and  in  the  bustle  of  the  Dueal 
deptrturu  thu  Counteu  slipped  awiiy  unobserved.  Uglios- 
Iro  generally  dined  with  louie  of  his  musical  friends  at  a 
tiTem  aftiT  his  niornin<;  partial  but  to-day  he  dismissed 
tbrni  Mniewliat  curtlv,  ^ut  ihe  door  upon  his  last  guest 
wilb  a  eIhui.  desired  his  servant  to  admit  no  visitors,  then, 
tfarowing  hiniAelf  upon  a  sofa,  closed  his  cyus  in  a  fit  of 
nielaiitlioly  abstraction. 

WlierLlhe  sweet  sprin;;  afternoon  wa« drawing  to  a  close, 
indtbosiTvnnt,  hearing  him  move  ahout,  ventured  to  bring 
in  bi>  ninslcr's  dinner,  Ogliosiro  roused  hiiusclf,  and,  hiiv- 
inc  eaten  a  little  bread  and  soup,  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
lubiiiijtive  IctliT  to  Ihe  Grand  buke,  declaring  himself 
really  to  comply  with  hia  wislict.  "I  may  as  well  make 
the  mo!l  of  the  last  days  of  liberty  that  remain  to  me,"  he 
ffliuud ;  "  why  not  take  some  of  the  young  people  "  (he 
ilways  »poku  of  liis  pupils  in  that  palernal  way)  "  into  the 
Ibniit,  and  have  a  moonlight  supptrV  There 'is  htilu  tlel- 
cnii,  for  exitniplc,  who  never  guts  a  treat  ;  and  Annchcn 
anil  lAitti:." 

>Viih  the  Maestro  a  pleasant  ihing  said  was  as  good  as 
done;  ami  in  less  than  nn  hour,  a  basket  of  provisions  was 
piii;ktd,  ihu  guests  were  astenibled,  and  tlie  carriage  stood 
St  iLe  door.  The  uhlest  and  most  important  gue;t  was  a 
KsiKlliiicirter  from  AVurlcmberg,  an  agreeable  but  stout 
■oil  rallivr  unwieldy  person,  and  ho  was  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  front  scat  with  a  slender  youn"  lady,  Annchcn 
mvf,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  still  more  slender 
young  Inily,  Lolti'hen,  her  sister;  both  of  llicm  fair-haired, 
rosy- .hei'kefl  girls,  wilh  that  air  of  homely  sweetness  for 
wliii'h  the  hcHUtics  of  Gcrm.iny  are  notallle ;  on  the  box 
«is  placed  another  of  the  Muestro'i  pu^iils,  by  name  Edou- 
■rd  Merk,  n  Kallow-complesioned,  fevci'ith-cycd  youth,  who 
looked  aa  if  liis  soul,  in  its  vehemence,  wero  wearing  out 
bis  body.  The  Maestro  himrelf  sat  bevide  Helena,  his 
btoritu  pupil  of  all,  and  in  the  highest  spirits  they  drove 
away,  these  little  bani^uets  were  always  as  choice  and 
chariiiins  as  could  bo  ;  sometimes  there  was  a  dash  of  Bo- 
hemiitn  llavor  about  them,  but  of  a  hearty,  harmless  kind ; 
and  what  wine  tastes  so  fragrant,  what  meats  so  delicious, 
ai  those  wo  feast  on  in  our  youth  with  a  lew  boon  compan- 
ions? We  may  grow  rich  and  worldly-minded  in  atler 
years;  but  the  pompous  feasts  to  which  we  then  Mt  down 
do  not  taaic  half  so  cood  as  the  cheap  entertainments  of 
b,,on.d,,,. 

How  street  the  breath  of  the  young  spring  as  they 
drivB  al6ng  1  After  two  hours'  ride  amid  bright  (!recii  Bctils 
and  thriving  liiilu  villajies,  they  reach  thu  myiierious  bor- 
der-lnnd  LHrtween  fact  and  fiction,  prose  and  poetry;  in 
Other  wonis,  they  are  on  the  borders  of  tho  Tliuringian 
Forest.  Already  it  is  growing  du^k,  and  one  or  two  stars 
(limmer  in  the  pale  green  sky.  The  air  is  fragrant  with 
wild  fluwerx,  and  the  ni^hting^es  are  singing. 

"  Delicious  1"  cried  tuu  BJacstra  as  they  approached  a 
little  opening  in  the  wood.  "  Hero  is  lliu  very  »pot  wo 
want  I^'t  us  alight  and  feast  round  a  firo  of  pine  logs 
like  gyptits." 

Every  one  acquiesced,  for  tha  evening  was  warm  and 
balmy.  Hither  and  thither  they  ran  in  search  of  chips 
like  childn-n  out  for  a  hulMny,  beguiling  the  task  with  play- 
ful talk,  laughter,  and  snatches  of  song.    When  thu  fiiu  was 


made,  great  merriment  prevailed  over  the  construction  of 
a  rude  tent,  by  means  of  carmgo  rugs  and  a  t.tll  pine 
slem ;  having  spread  another  on  iho  ground  and  laid  out 
Uieir  little  feast,  they  sat  down.  "I  never  imiute  va- 
lirants'  lilo,"  began  the  Maestro,  "  without  longing  to  adopt 
it  altogether.  How  littlo  do  we  obtain  in  exchange  for 
what  we  give  np  by  living  according  to  tho  rules  of  eivil- 
iialion  I  There  is  not  a  day  of  mv  life  upon  which  1  do 
not  commit  a  dozen  follies  or  puerile  insinceriiies  because 
I  have  chosen  to  put  my  neck  into  tliu  yoke  of  social  bond* 
age.     I  hate  myself  for  doin^  it,  but  I  do  it." 

"And  as  for  me,"  said  Helena,  whilst  she  prepared  the 
salad,  ■'  my  mother  scolds  me  night  and  morning  because  I 
do  not  beliavu  meekly  like  other  uirls.  Why  should  I  pro- 
tend to  be  meek,  when  I  am  by  nature  wild  and  head- 

"  Why,  indeed  7  "  cried  the  Maestro.  "  Tou  and  1,  my 
poor  Helena,  were  born  to  roam  tho  world  like  a  pair  ot 
gypsy  minstrels,  and  not  to  play  thu  fine  lady  and  gentle- 
man. Wiiat  a  life  that  would  bo  1  When  wo  weni  hun- 
gry, wo  sliould  have  nothing  to  do  but  sing  a  ballad  hcforo 
some  rich  man's  door.  Out  would  eomc  the  prutty  mamma  • 
witli  tike  children  hanging  to  lior  skirts,  eyes  and  mctuth 
wide  open  at  sight  of  us.  Yon  would  hold  up  your  apron 
for  the  piece  of  silver,  courtesy,  and  ofT  we  go  sg^in,  thrum- 
ming the  guitar"  — 

i\iil  then  tho  notes  of  a  guitar  wero  heard  in  tho  dis- 
t.-ince.  and  nil  started  up  and  clnppe<I  their  hands,  thinking 
that  Ogliostro  had  prepared  a  sui  jirisc  for  ihem  in  tlic  way 
of  a  pypy  concert  lie  wasa  man  given  to  surprises.  Uul 
his  nstonishmt^nt  was  as  unfeigned  as  their  own  when  two 
gjpsies,  a  man  bearing  a  guitar,  and  a  woman,  approached. 
SpringiuL;  from  his  pcal,  hu  bade  the  new-comers  eat  and 
diink  wilh  tlicm,  adding  that  tho  company  would  bo  very 
glad  of  some  mnsie  nlYcrwanls. 

■'  Tliis  is  the  best  jricte  of  good  luck  that  could  have 
happened  to  us,"  ho  said  as  ho  sal  down  again ;  "  our 
guests'  hearts  will  bo  warmed  by  our  wine,  and  ihcy  will 
fing  and  play  lor  puro  enjoyment  We  are  all  uitisiciiins, 
you  must  know,"  hu  continued,  addressing  himself  to  ihe 
pair,  "  and  wo  gain  our  bread  by  music  as  you  do.  So  let 
us  all  feast  together  like  brothers,  and  amuso  each  other 
after  wnrdf." 

Annchcn  and  her  sister  turned  red  wilh  dismay,  but 
Helena  whi.'nercd  to  them  that  no  harm  could  come  of  it; 
and,  after  a  littlo  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  intruders, 
the  supper  wns  resumed.  Bread,  meat,  cheese,  fruit,  cakes, 
and  wine  dieappearvd  rapidly  amid  lively  conversation ; 
theii  tlio  muric  bef^an. 

There  was  nothing  remarkabla  about  the  wandering 
minstrels,  whn  were,  indeed,  just  such  a  pair  of  gyiisies  as 
a  traveller  in  Germany  may  encounter  at  fairs  and  wakes 
at  any  time,  hut  the  circumstances  under  which  they  had 
eomo  made  ihem  doubly  interesting.  Tlio  blaze  of  the 
[lino  logs  lit  up  their  dark  fticei  wilh  alino»ta  supernatural 
glow,  and  lent  to  their  bits  of  blue  and  warlet  drapery  a, 
picturesque  and  even  gorgeous  cfTect.  The  woman,  mora- 
over,  was  young  and  handsome,  and  with  her  companion 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  tho  occasion.  It  was  ipiile  evi- 
dent that  tlie  two  sang  and  played  tlien  more  because  they 
loved  it  than  because  they  luuktHl  for  |)raetieal  results  in 
tho  shape  of  ^ilve^  pieces  at  tho  end  of  their  perfoniianco. 
To  crown  thu'  evening's  cnterininnicnt,  Qgliosiro  himself 
took  theguitar  and  Ilia]  cd  a  danee-compelling  wahi  of  his 
own  eom]>osition.  Hie  gj'psy  led  off  witli  Helena,  hii 
companion  with  Eilouard,  Aunchen  and  Lottelien  danced 
wilh  the  l£a|iellnieister  by  turns.  Never  was  niUMC  danced 
to  with  such  wild  exuberance  of  spirit  as  Oglioslvo's  im- 
proiiiptu  waltz  in  that  moonlit  glade.  When  indued  tlie 
little  party  broke  np,  it  was  long  past  niidni;;ht,  and  lioit 
and  guests  drove  home  In  that  cinpiiMte  hour  of  twiiiering 
bird.H  and  cool  gray  sky  that  heralds  the  full-voiced  rosy 

i,lll.  THE  BEGI.NN'IKO  OF  TUB  SECOKD  EPISODE. 
Fon  a  few  days  all  went  smoothly.     Tliu  musiciin  had 
for  once  pruved  so  tractable  that  he  stood  on  a  pinnacle  of 
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Court  Oivor.  'f Uurc  wtu  nottiing  lio  nii:>lit  nut  wy  or  do 
jiMt  tliun  :  And  buing  very  inucli  of  n  iliiht,  anil  of  n  i>piiilt 
L-Uilil  too,  lie  litunil  It  (luli^hlful  lo  Im  |H.'tt«d  by  ttiu  Duku, 
tlio  IJiii-liusH,  nnil  tliu  young  i'riDcciwui.  But  wliun  the 
day  ul'  Inilrutliiil  npprutidiud  —  in  Giirmxny  nn  engngt-nicnC 
hardly  Una  binding  than  luarriaj^e  itwll' — liUcouiuguguve 

One  in''.min!!;,  tbcrcrore,  tbo  icrcnity  of  the  liltlo  ttiy  vtii 
dintiirlwd  by  tliu  ahiioat  inuruilible  tidingn  tlmt  U^lioiitro 
vr»R  gono — nonu  knutr  wliltlicrl  nnil  tliM  tliu  ciiumi  ol' bU 
goin;^  was  thu  innm.i;;!!  ibiit  ttiu  Duke  would  fitin  have 
inaili)  butwci'ii  liiiu  anil  lliu  ulilurly  tViiutuin  vrilli  itiu  largu 
furluiif.  Kt'cry  om:  IimI  heard  of  (hU  butrotbul,  but  nooo 
beliuvud  ili'it  it  woiibl  evut-  take  (iIhi-u. 

Still  Nui'b  H  soluiion  of  tliu  dilfiuulty  wtu  wliolly  unfore- 
Bceii,  and  allbrdud  a  dL-ligbll'ul  Htan<l<il  for  tliu  likilii-ii  over 
Ibuir  iva,  and  (be  gvntlvuicn ovur  tbiir  ciffiiri.  O;;lioiiiro 
gono  in  tilt!  beiii;bt«l'lliu  riiuiilcal  wn«anl  aixlgono  twunuin 
ibe  Uitkv,  havin;;  taken  fright  at  liiii  wild  wnyti,  liail  urj^sd 
liMu  to  marry  oiiu  woiiiun,  be  buhii;  all  the  time  in  love  with 
anotb.'r1  Cuubl  it  bu  true?  Tliu  uiorc  muddluEotna  nnd 
imjiiijiiiivu  took  it  upon  themielves  to  apfly  fur  intelli genua 
ftt  ihu  M.iL-8trii8  llitle  villa,  but  could  lenru  nothing  beyond 
tbu  tact  that  hu  wns  not  tlivn.'. 

'i'bu  Duke  yrni  made  aware  of  liiii  protifsd  s  dcf^tk'Alion  by 
Ai<liorC,iiu|>ati('nt  Uul  glowing  letter  iron)  tlicculjirii  liiuiselll 

Having  nlute<l  what  mepa  be  b:id  taken  to  prevent  niiy 
break  In  iliu  niusienl  programuie  of  ilie  season,  and  apolo- 
gized pratii»ely  Ibr  lii»  unusual  eundui:t,  liu  wound  up  with 
thu  fuUuwin;!  rather  bi^b-Hown  nentiinunt* :  — 

"  I  am  sure  your  Surcnu  llighnefii  will  apprei'jnto  tbcse 
irrepressible  yearnings  after  the  remote  and  tliu  unfamiliar 
whidi  drive  lue  from  a  lilii  [  bave  long  lelt  uniiuiied  lo  an 
nrliit —  tbuMi  inwanl  struggle*  between  tlic  lover  and  ihu 
lii^hur  instinct*  of  geniu)>,  ihu  first  urging  uie  to  aeeupt  tlie 
material  adranlages  of  tliii  life  at  thu  lourifice  of  my 
individuality  I  lliu  hist  ualling  u|M>n  me  Buluiunly  to  abjure 
friends,  furtiinu,  and  tranquillity,  anythiu<r  anil  evurytbini; 
tlmt  Rt-Liiila  in  ibu  way  of  iiiy  fruuiloiu  and  seli'duvulupmeut. 
Jiusie  is  my  lite,  my  mistress,  my  lovu.  1  own  —  forgive 
tue,  my  I'liiieo  — no  other  allugiiineo;  and  elasi  mo,  if 
n-uoiig  the  most  disobudient,  at  least  among  the  luoit  grate- 
ful of  your  iiubjeeli." 

The  Uuke's  tirst  impulse  was  to  be  very  nnsry.  Nothing 
more  inopjiortunu  eoidd  bave  bappuned.  Thero  was  Ibu 
impending  visit  of  his  ro^al  fntbur-in-law  to  bc^jin  with, 
who  bad  exprusseil  hiiusell  extremely  anxious  to  liuar  tlio 
renowited  Ojliostro  i>Uy,  and  wbo  must  now  boar  tlie  liitu 
ofeonimon  murCalv,  and  )i«  disappointed.  Then  there  were 
th<-  disitgrueahlu  remarks  of  hU  xp-iuw,  the  (imnd  Duchus!^ 
to  eontend  with,  that  lady  having  set  liur  ttKV  against  any 
interlureiiue  with  the  musietan's  marriage  from  llie  lirst, 
regarditi-j  lihn,  not  from  a  soeial  point  of  view,  but  mueli  as 
a  uourt  jester  was  regarded  in  old  limes.  Then  there  was 
the  general  flatnussof  thu  musiealteason  to  conteiuplatn  — 
an  unpleasant  fact  to  a  musie-Ioving  aoveruign  with  but 
■mall  business  as  sovereign;  and,  lastly,  thu  ilisidvantai^ 
to  tbe  yonn^  I'rlncusses  of  lo^in;;  thu  vary  best  piano-lbrte 
tuaulier  in  Germany.  But  his  second  im[lul^e  was  to  lau'^h, 
ftnil  liu  laughuil  so  lon^  and  heartily,  tliat  when  he  hod 
dune  be  fouml  hiint'-lf  in  a  good  tunipur  aiiain. 

"  The  foolidh  fellow  1 "  bo  mused.  '-  What  a  career  bo 
Itns  thrown  away,  for  ibo  sake  of  thu  remotu  anil  the  iin- 
faniiiiarl  IIu  will  be  ruiluuud  to  bi-g^'ary  if  some  one  does 
not  look  after  him.  I  wish  hu  hail  lull  his  address,  ko  that 
I  eouhl  send  bim  bis  pension  all  the  same.  Well,  hu  is 
•uru  to  turn  uji  when  lie  wants  ine  I  " 

U'lt  weeks  and  m'tnlhs  elapseil,  and  O^'iostro  did  not 
turn  up.  Tbo  sutnuiur  pasutil  nt  I'lippenheiin  as  usual. 
For  a  lime  all  was  gayety.  The  Kin^  caine  and  went, 
'J'hu  Cuiintuas  playud  away  a  good  many  lu-artii,  anil  went 
kIko,  Tlireu  times  a  week,  rieb  and  [lOur,  the  great  folks 
ftnil  tlie  small  fulkN,  lloukuil  to  tlie  little  thuiilrc  by  dayli^jbt 
to  sue  a  play,  or  liuar  an  opera ;  nml  when  at  last  ihe  doors 
were  elii-^d,  every  one  niailu  a  botid.iy  in  the  eounlry.  llio 
Klausti-u  bad  been  missed  nnd  lainuntud,  but  llie  world  got 
on  without  him,  as  it  guts  on  without  the  best  of  us. 
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anonymous  present  of  musiu,  which  she  felt  si 
come  Irom  him,  and  tlio  Count^us  every  now  ami  Uica 
found  a  box  of  tlowers  among  Iter  k-ttcrs,  having  tbe  na- 
mi>'tHkable  fragrance  of  the  Maestro's  boui)nvts  hIhwI  ihcB. 
But  that  was  nil.  Helena  went  to  her  daily  srork  with  ■ 
kind  of  per.-islent  recklessness  that  betravcil  a  mind  ill  tt 
ease,  whilst  ibe  Cuuntess,  though  fascinating  as  L->ur,  wu 
■nid  10  look  pale  and  melancholy.  To  llii-tc  two  women 
indeed  the  !iIaesti'o*.'<  absence  bail  been  ihe  irreatuit  Ion 
that  could  have  befallen  them,  and  they  did  not  fciga 
iudiflcrenco  or  forgellulncss. 

And  all  the  time  he  was  living  an  exislcnro  ihat  lor 
years  he  had  pielureil  to  himself  as  ideal.  At  hist  he  was 
tree  —  free  as  the  birds  ibat  roam  the  heavens  ttiid  llie  wild 
de<T  lliaC  have  the  Ibrests  lo  themselves.  Wiihoiit  a  duty, 
without  a  care,  without  expectation,  and  wiiboiit  n-moMC^ 
he  enjoyed  the  day  to  the  t'ult,  alike  untroublml  bv  yi^riiw 
days  or  to-morrows.  ]i'  the  remembrance  of  the  Countess 
was  painful  to  him,  It  was  also  delicious.  Who  could  Icll 
but  that  some  lime  or  other  he  should  ajiain  make  k>ve  W 
her  on  the  jiiano,  ami  not  ihcn  be  answered  by  the  word 
iiiipoKtibte,  spelt  as  plainly  as  music  could  spell  it  7 

It  was  in  the  glorious  days  of  June  that  he  wi'nt  away. 
Almost  always  alixit,  carrytU"  his  knapsack  on  his  thouliicr, 
afier  the  farbion  of  a  travelling  student,  he  pursuuil  Lis 
happy  journey. 

I'lie  first  few  weeks  were  fpcnt  in  the  Tliuringian  Forest 
Careless  of  time,  ami  only  an.tious  to  cluilu  obscrvaiion,  bt 
vouiiht  out  the  rumoter  spots;  now  lingering  in  sonie 
secluded  valley,  now  on  some  mountain  (op,  whuro  ths 
wind  soughed  among  the  trees.  He  always  Iriml  to  end 
the  day  with  music ;  often  the  little  inn  at  which  be  slept 
possessed  a  piano;  or  he  would  fr.-ilernixe  with  the  sacns- 
tin,  an  I  play  for  liuurnon  the  organ  of  the  ]iari-li  clmrcb. 
If  h<)  happened  to  fall  in  with  feast  or  fair,  wuMingor 
funeral,  be  was  on  the  alert  to  catch  any  new  nu'lody  1m 
mi<;Iu  bear,  thus  accumulating  fragments  of  music  auJ  tong 
as  he  mode  his  way. 

Now  nnil  then  he  met  a  gypsy  cavalcade,  nnd  that  in- 
toxicated him  with  delight,  lie  would  have  a  i-onnMl  at 
any  price,  and  olien  spent  d.iys  in  thu  track  of  some  dark- 
visaged  musician  or  dancer  wbo  had  buwiicbed  him.  Xo 
one  took  the  young  musician's  advances  aiiiiis,  and  in  tratk 
he  acted  thu  vagrant  so  well  that  ho  seemed  t( 


)   be  one  of 


Tbe  gypsies*  reckless,  rollicking  existence  fascinateil  bia 
as  much  as  iheir  music,  for  which  bu  had  a  pas-^ian  ;  Im 
would  nsk  himself  if  indeed  there  were  any  truth  in  whit 
was  said  of  him,  that  hu  had  come  of  a  Kfpsy  stock,  stolen 
from  A  gyp^y  iribu  by  some  wandering  imprcKario  on 
account  of  his  prucociuus  musical  gitls.  His  own  early 
history  ho  did  not  know ;  even  his  tianie  w.-ia  of  his  owa 
choosing,  and  hu  felt  no  rojiugnance  to  the  iiotian  of  having 
such  wild  kinslblk.  Well  ini.;ht  tho  Grand  Duku  han 
stood  in  terror  of  his  beloved  Herr  Dircklor. 

But  whilst  O^liostro  was  amusing  himself  after  his  owa 
fashiin  —  of  which  tlio  quint  Foppenheimera  nnly  knew 
years  afVcr  —  I'uppcnheim  itself  was  growiii«jUKt  a  liltla 
dull.  When  autumn  came  round,  and  the  tbenlre  opened, 
every  one  in  the  capital,  from  (he  Uuko  to  thu  dooi'-kecpcr, 
at  last  rualizeil  how  much  thu^had  lost. 

The  Countess  came,  but  could  not  bring  herself  lo  stsy. 
Shu  talked  of  spending  ilie  winter  at  llome.  Uresden,  It^ 
lin,  and  her  friends  accounted  fur  her  ntstlessnesi  by  ilM 
fact  of  O^lio^lro's  ab'ence.  One  cold  Ducemlicr  dii^  sha 
called  upon  llutuna,  wra|i[>od  to  the  delicate  little  dim  in 
fur,  threw  hersell'  in  nn  arm-chair  with  a  sich  of  mock 
dcSfKiir,  and  sniil,  "  My  good  girl,  I  am  obligcil  to  golioae 
to-morrow,  but  1  cannot  sujiport  the  solitude  of  ibe  countiT 
without  some  one  to  play  duels  with  me.  Will  you  p>a 
up  your  clothei  and  bu  ready  to  start  for  iialzburg  in  kar- 
and-tiventy  hours 't  " 

Helena  opened  licr  large  black  ayci,  thought  for  a  b»- 
ment,  and  tbuo  said,  — 
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"MniiiDiH  will  wt  her  face  Hgninst  it." 
TIh!  Cuuniuu  clapped  li«r  bands  dulighlcdl^. 
"  Wlicn!  ia  your  lunmma  ?  "  iiLe  ni'ked.  "  I  c 
icr  in  two  niinutus  tUat  it  is  iho  ri^lu  thing  Ibr  you  to  <Jo. 
[  want  luusio  Icseons,  my  d«ar,  nnd  I  wil!  pay  a  PruEtian 
haliT  for  cnth  you  give  me.    Vou  aru  the  very  penon  J 

"What  can  I  teach  yoti?"  Helena  snid  wiili  diBUiay. 
'That  is  ihu  (liflicully.  Oow  can  1  receive  money  from 
(ou  for  doing  nothing  (  " 

"It  is  nil  retded,  my  child,"  replied  the  vivacious  little 
aiiy,  wiio,  like  all  pretty  women,  was  nscU  to  liaving  bcr 
iwn  way.  "  I  will  pay  you  twelve  llialurs  a  nioniU  for 
«lng  my  ilaint  tl'iUourf,  nnd  wo  will  play  the  piano  nnd 
'ioliu  from  momins  till  nighL  Alii  what  nn  enchanting 
hin;;  a  violin  is  I  those  who  play  it  and  understand  it  are 
iholly  dlll'i'rent  beings  to  (ho  rest  of  tlic  world." 

TLuy  talked  of  musie  and  of  musicians  lill  they  were 
Btcn-upted  by  tbu  entrance  of  Helena*!  mother;  a  good 
roDian  in  the  main,  but  being  the  commonplace  mother  of 
incommou  tbildrcn,  ihe  w.ts  mthcr  apt  lo  regard  tlicm 
roiii  a  worldly  point  of  view.  Helena's  eldest  sister  was 
niklni;  her  mark  as  a  vocalist  in  Pra(;ue,  nnd  die  lookcil 
ipon  lior  second  (latigbler's  musical  talent  in  the  light  of 
o  tnucli  money  to  bo  earned,  saved,  and  profitably  invustcii 
or  tlie  comlbrt  of  lier  old  age. 

_  llowuvcr,  a  faicinaltng  and  rlchty-drcsicd  lady  in  a  poor 
ittle  room  on  the  sixth  alory  is  an  imposing  proiencp,  and 
be  Counters  gained  her  point.  Tlio  next  dBy  the  two  . 
tarled  Ibr  Suilxburg,  and  Poppenlitim  grow  duller  than 

'11)0  Grand  Duke,  always  an  optimist,  rubbed  his  bands 
rben  ilm  snow  began  lo  fall,  saying  in  a  cheerful  voice.  — 

"  When  winter  really  sets  in,  ibu  remote  and  unliimilUr 
rill  be  ouio  uncorofortable.  and  wo  shall  have  oar  spoiled 
ibilU  O::liostro  Iwick  again." 

Itut  ilie  Poppcnhoiinors  wore  hemmed  in  by  tho  snow  aa 
tj  a  besieging  nnny,  and  no  Oglioslro  came. 


IV.   IMPRIBO-VBD  BY  TRB  BKOW. 
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I  such  A  winter  night  as  only  those  drcnni  of  who 
ivo  in  the  ncii;liborhood  of  forvsU  nnd  mountain?.  There 
ud  beitn  a  fortnight  of  snow  storms  alruitdy.  and  tho  trees 
ound  the  Scbloss  of  tho  Countess  were  luden  wilU  enow, 
he  nioonliiinj  smooth  and  iilitterin";  tlio  valley  was  a 
ncet  of  gleaming  white ;  the  wind  raged  unceasingly, 
iravelliu;  was  dangerous  on  account  of  the  drifts  In  tliu 
oads,  nud  the  Countess  and  hor  compnnion,  Helena,  had 
pent  ttrelv-e  days  entirely  in  each  other's  comjuiny. 

Tliey  bad  sped  fast  enough.  Music  U  n  lite  nnd  a  world 
■  itself,  nnd  ibcse  two  enthusiasts  were  absorlMd  to  it, 
weiliiig  for  (he  moment  nothing  else.  Trouble,  toil,  tovo, 
ind  even  duty,  Kcemed  hidden  Irom  them  by  a  veil  in  the 
int  days  uf  their  well-assorted  com  iian  inn  ship.  Uelenn 
Oit  recollection  of  (lio  little  wearing  dumefliu  cares  which 
wd  made  her  look  old  for  her  years ;  the  Countess  forgot 
he  funiily  qunrrets  nnd  complications  on  licr  account, 
'hich,  fur  tbe  time  being,  made  any  Fccond  marriage,  not 
Ofay  niurriago  with  a  poor  musician,  imposuble. 

Tlic  two  »nt  by  an  enormous  wooil  lire,  in  a  confidential 
sood,  eicry  now  and  then  pniiiing,  as  some  Kust  of  wind 
*cpl  like  thimder  among  llie  pine-ln-es.  \Vhnt  a  con- 
JWt  lliey  made  I  You  eould  feo  at  llio  first  gLince  that 
ho  delicate  little  kJy,  in  ruby-colored  velvet  nnd  pold 
maiuenn',  h^id  been  accustomed  from  her  cradle  lo  sofi- 
lessiiml  luxury,  taking  even  mii»ic  and  other  passions  wiih 
|eerlnin  kind  of  indolence;  whilst  the  hiird-wurked,  lanje- 
Mture.l,  ypi,  in  the  eyes  ol  tlie  more  <lin.-i'iminatiiig,  rather 
ianil»iue  Helena,  io  her  nypsy's  costume  of  bhick  nnd 
uriet  t>crge,  ..bowed  not  only  in  her  demeanor,  but  in  bur 
Kft',  tliat  the  drudgery  of  lifo  was  f^imiliar  to  her,  and 
'M  accepted  as  naturally  as  iniritual  things  a»<I  great 
alnUrnllunK. 

"1  Would  give  anything  to  know  where  our  poor  Oglios- 
n>  IS  lo-niglii,"  snid  iho  Countexs,  wlio  with  all  her  tact 
nd  not  yet  discovered  whetlier  this  impulsive,  half-savage. 
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half-infantiue  creature  really  concealed  a  love  for  tbe 
Alaestro  or  no.  As  she  spoke,  she  turned  toward*  hkt 
companion  with  a  questioning  expressioD. 

Helena  gated  in  the  lire,  and  uinde  no  answer. 

"  'What  a  piiy  too  that  bo  thould  have  been  driven  awajt 
by  that  mcddlcfome  Duke  I"  continued  tbe  Countess. 
"  With  all  his  gtl\s  he  may  fare  badly  away  from  dear  little 
Foppenheiin.  Some  designing  woman  may  persuade  him 
her  against  his  will,  for  example. 

*■  You  are  looked  upon  as  his  favorite  pupil,"  pursued 
the  Countess.  'MVliy  do  you  not  try  to  find  him  out,  and 
persuade  him  10  go  back  in  the  spring?  " 

ijhe  W.1S  stayed  from  further  banter  by  tho  girl'a  implor- 
ing look. 

"  1  cannot  talk  of  him,"  she  said.  "  Lot  us  play  to  each 
other  instead.     Musie  is  the  easiest  speech." 

Helena  never  improvised  or  composed,  but  Iter  playing 
was  wholly  original  ;  not  (bis  or  tiiat  famous  reding  (? 
masterpieces,  but  purely  her  own,  indebted  neither  to  critio 
nor  connoisseur.  She  played  one  of  those  ninrvcllously 
passionate  sonatas  of  Bcetliovcn,  which  seem  to  tell  the 
slory  of  a  wild  human  hie,  and  it  was  Ogliostru's  story  (bat 
she  wanted  to  lull.  As  she  threw  bcrscit,  heart  and  soul, 
into  the  mingled  fierceness  ami  lendernefs  of  the  music, 
the  Countess,  listening,  read  her  interpretations  aright. 
Helena  consenlcd,  woman- like,  to  entire  sclt-abncgation,  so 
long  as  her  beloved  Maestro  should  be  hnppy  and  trium- 

Chant.  She  divined  tliat  his  triumphs  would  signtly  little  to 
im,  if  be  must  sulfer  the  ono  detent  that  would  spoil  all, 
and  mingled  with  propheeiei  of  bis  artistic  successes  wcr« 
iDtcn-cssious  on  his  beluilf.  Hie  other  liatcnt.tl  cngerly, 
only  half  comprebcudinc  this  voluntary  renunciation  of  her 
companion,  tier  sncecb,  "  J  cannot  talk  of  him,"  bad  told 
her  the  iruili,  but  slio  was  far  ns  yet  from  realizing  it. 

Tbe  piece  camo  to  nn  end,  and  the  Countess  was  about 
to  take  Helena's  place  at  tho  piano,  when  ibc  sound  of  a 
man's  voice  crying,  "  Bravo  1  bravUtimol"  from  without, 
caused  both  women  to  utler  a  little  cry  of  surprise. 

"  Ogliostro  1  "  cried  ihu  Cnuntess. 

"  The  Maestro  I  "  cried  Helena. 

And  true  enough  it  was  he. 

They  ran  into  the  liall,  and  in  another  minute  Oglioctro 
nsceuOtd  (he  stone  stnircnse  leading  from  tho  court-yard. 
IIu  was  dressed  in  furs  trom  liend  to  foot,  and,  booted  and 
spurred,  with  pistols  at  liis  side,  be  looked  more  like  » 
freebooter  than  a  wandering  musician.  He  made  a  dozen 
apologies  for  appearing  bcloro  ibcm  in  this  fashion  ;  and 
having  laiil  aside  bis  lurs  and  weapons,  ibe  three  sat  down 
to  a  hastily  prepared  supper,  laughing  and  talking  gayly. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  ask  no  questions  I "  said  (he 
Maestro,  looking  fi-om  ono  to  tbe  olber.  "I  drop  out  of 
the  clouds,  you  make  nie  welcome,  and  1  am  not  boreil  by 
having  (o  cxt>taiii  everything.  But  when  1  have  satisfied 
my  hunger,  1  will  (ell  you  all  that  has  liappened  lo  me 
since  I  went  away." 

Ho  drank  a  glass  of  wine  and  bcgnn  to  oat ;  enthusiasm, 
however,  soon  got  the  Ijellcr  of  hunger. 

"Only  think,"  ho  said,  "it  i*  seven  months  since  I  left 
Poppenficini,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that  lime  —  (ell 
it  nut  in  Gaib,  declare  it  not  in  Aikdon  —  I  have  been 
livinz  among  my  kinslblk,  (lie  gypsies." 

"  Do  but  listen  to  him  I  "  cried  the  Countess,  with  a 
gesture' of  mock  horror.  "Helena,  bow  dare  we  sit  at 
table  with  such  company  V   But  continue." 

"Madam,"  pursued  tho  uiusiclan  gnyly,  leijjning  a  sub- 
servient manner,  "I  urn  scnsiblu  of  tlie  condescenfion 
shown  to  mc,  but  have  no  fear.  1  can  comport  nivfelf  in 
the  inlace  us  well  an  in  the  tent,  not  having  lived  long 
cnau"h  with  iho  gypsies  to  unlearn  decent  behavior.  But, 
ob  1 '  he  added,  returning  to  his  natural  tone,  "you  do  not 
know  what  a  fHscinntiii"  lilii  it  is  I  And  nliiit  a  life  of 
music  I  Forgive  me  if  I  leave  ibo  tabic  to  pliiy  you  one 
ineompamble  serenade.  I  can  no  longer  coulrol  my  im- 
patience." 

Ho  leli  his  half-finished  supper,  nor  would  be  pprruaded 
to  resuiuB  il  lill  he  had  played  balf  a  dozen  wild  melodits. 
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lliu  Iiulies  clnppud  their  UnmU  witti  Ji-liglit,  Bml  wUen  ihe 
mufti  Wat  Ht  tMHt  RnisliiH],  Im  pliiyinl  n  ilozifi  niore. 

"  Uyp!ijr  music,"  liu  snicl,  nficn  liu  ivil  llio  plnno,  and 
threw  iiiiusclC  Into  nn  arin-dmir  with  n  ^igh  uf  faiigue, 
"must  bi!,  hy  ihu  nn  lure  of  s}'p»y  Ulb,  liiu  iiio»t  lenl  ftnd 
nxturnl  uf  all.  In  tlie  grunilvBt  com  pool  [ions  ol'  our  gnat 
mnsiura,  lUu  (.-old  iipirit  or  uriiicism  crifiw  in.  not  marring, 
but  (.-crtH Inly  niodilVing  thu  Tirat  iilita  —  vvrvcpin;;  trout  it, 
in  fact,  (hu  (irat  bloom.  Dut  in  popular  niiipk'.juit  as  in 
batliid  pi>i-iry,  we  \ffit  the  puru  imirHiiiuiviliid  i^iiirit  of  iliu 
people ;  who  toil,  luaku  \o\c,  suAlt,  anil  diu,  atiU  tell  it  all 
williont  any  notion  of  what  is  projH-r  or  iiiiprapur  in  ihu 
making  of  a  eoiii;.  But  I  linvu  so  much  to  tull  you  and  a>lc 
of  you,  duiir  ladk>^  that  I  know  not  wlieru  Hrtt  to  bL-<;iii. 
You.  my  lltttu  lIl;ltnI^  shiill  Hnt  givo  me  news  ot  my  duHr 
p4ipils  at  beloved  I'oppenhelm.  Annclivn  and  T^lLdicn. 
Edauard  and  Widilier,  and  nit  the  rest  —  nre  tliL-y  well  7 
I  have  heard  no  word  I'rom  any  of  you  since  I  went  away." 

Itui  liis  own  slory  proreil  tlie  most  absorbing,  and  ho 
answered  tlieir  quusiions  with  gi-ent  iilce,  telling  them  his 
plans  an'l  priyt-ets.  lie  was  L'om)iosing  a  syjiiy  opera ;  he 
wa»  gtiii]j  to  try  Lin  Ibrlunu  In  l^iidon  or  Paris  —  to  lunnd 
n  new  school  of  music  —  wliat  wn*  hv  not  going  to  du? 
Tliey  listened ;  too  well  pleased  to  liave  his  company  AgHin 
to  leul  jkhIous  or  unhappy.  I'or  Iho  lime  it  was  good 
fortiinu  enoii"h. 

The  next  day  and  Ihe  next  saw  Ogllostro  the  Countess's 
tSfiVit,  if  fur  nu  other  reason,  lor  iho  very  i^iiiiple  one  lliat 
he  eonld  not  get  away.  More  snow  liud  lUllcn,  ani  to 
resell  Salzbun'  in  thu  present  etale  of  ihu  roiids  wns  ini- 
pmelicnble.  Every  ono  was  coiilented  ihnt  llio  weather 
nnil  tlie  roads  sliould  remain  as  lliey  were.  IIlcIl-  occupied 
tho  trio  froni  niorniii<;  till  night,  each  in  turn  being  in?pii-er 
or  inspired.  Individualities  Buumud  fur  a  time  lost  in 
artist ie  enthusiasm. 

But  bulorc  the  weather  changed  from  without,  it  changed 
wltliin.  On  n  sudden  —  none  knew  how  it  was  —  the 
OoiKitcss  would  fiiin  have  lind  llie  Altievtro  lensuus  away, 
liulen:!  wi!>lmd  f  he  could  waku  in  her  lit  lie  atiie  nt  liouic. 
The  musician  Ibund  himtelf  wondering  what  had  happened 
to  turn  thu  fiiow-bound  Schloss  into  a  disagreeable  ])lacc. 
All  liilt  relieved  wlien  news  came  that  the  road  was  clear. 

A  few  hours  alter  receiving  this  intetligunce,  Ugliostto 
was  on  Ills  way  to  Siilxburg. 

"  I  Kupirasu  ihe  Countess  was  jcnious  at  my  fondness  for 
Helena,''  he  mu:od.  "  But  how  unnaasonabli!  women  arc  I 
I  tnuKt  marry  some  day.  and  how  enn  I  marrv  a  woman 
who  says  shu  cannot  have  mu  7  And  Helena  was  moody 
and  out  of  spirits,  too  I  Ah  I  it  may  W-  that  I  tiilkcd  too 
much  ot'iiliona,  thu  beautiful  gj-psy  maiden  who  eaptli-ated 
me  last  summer  1  sec  that  il  a  man  wants  to  ncct'omplj^h 
anything  rciilly  great  in  art,  he  must  Hit  hU  lace  ugaiuU 
ftll  love  ull'airs." 

V.  FORTUNE    AND  U  IS  FORTUNE. 

Two  or  three  years  parsed,  and  Poppenheim  had  to  get 
on  as  well  as  it  could  without  tho  beloviMl  musician.  His 
admii^rs  read  with  mournful  cas*""""**  <>'  'l"=  enlhusiaam 
creatcil  by  his  [ihiying  in  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna,  but 
were  coinjH-lled  to  nduiit  that  ho  showed  some  ingralitU'le 
in  remaining  so  long  away  from  his  anforgetLing  friends. 
Wliat  was  the  rapture  of  the  warm- hearted  little  city, 
thurelbrc,  when  the  tbllowing  announcement  apjiciired  on 
tho  walU  of  the  Theatre  one  May  morning  V 


{I.ATK  CriUlIT  !■ 
ORDKU  THE  GUUI-USIUl'S    UlllKCTUltBHtP. 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire  througliout  tho  town,  and 
for  the  time  every  on«"a  head  was  turned  hy  it.  Prepara- 
tions were  inmiedialely  set  on  foot  so  as  to  make  thu  oc- 
casion ono  uf  extraordinary  brillhinco.  The  lailies  tent  to 
Frankfort  for  new  dresses.     Thu  Uuko  commanded  an  at 


frfco  entertninniunt  in  honor  of  the  great  man's  retuni. 
His  pupils  and  musical  friends  or^aniied  a  fete,  at  whlcli 
he  was  to  bo  crowned  with  a  wreaS)  of  silver  lann-l  Invet. 
All  contribulcil  their  best  (o  celebrate  such  a  hoiiie-roiBin«. 
At  last  thu  long-look ed-for  day  dawned ;  a  gay  fe'lim 
■t  all  times,  what  with  tlie  flags  and  garlands,  the  uiiliiu; 
review,  tho  crowds  of  holiday  makers  in'SuniUy  clntlie^ 
the  line*  of  o|tcii  cnrrii^s  conveying  riclity ■dressed  laitie* 
and  ofHcers  iii  lull  dress,  and  eovered  with  dccaralions.  to 
pay  llieir  respects  to  the  sovereign.  Uut  when  eveain| 
ca^ue,  all  felt  that  tlie  Duke's  JOte  waf  over,  nnd  that  ibc 
miisieian'it  bad  begun.  Pleasant  it  wag  to  tais  thu  Blream  of 
play-goers,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  wending  ilicii 
wHv  in  tho  wiiriu  luinmer  evening  to  »ee  O.iliostroV  ujieia. 
It  was  an  cntertninment  all  could  alTord,  and  all  could 
enjoy,  from  tlie  prince  to  thu  peasant,  and  cxjiectaney  wit 
written  on  every  lace- 
Exactly  At  seven  o'clock,  three  strokes  from  the  cban- 
bcrlain's  stalTon  the  ed^  of  the  royal  box  betokened  tbe 
arrival  of  the  tirand  Duke.  When  he  appearcO.  aeeom- 
panied  by  the  Uuchess  and  the  younz  Pi  incessi-s,  the  lilila 
theatre  ran<r  with  cheers,  which  would  have  been  n'pcatcd 
mora  tumuli  uouiti]'  still  for  Oi;lio9tro,  had  he  not  furesctn 
such  a  dilemma.  No  sooner  had  the  Duke  taken  his  rest 
ibun  the  conductor,  Ugliostro  himself)  who  till  now  bid 
been  invisible,  raised  his  lidton,  and  the  overture  began. 

The  gypsy  opera,  was,  of  course,  a  success.  It  was  new. 
It  wns  naive,  and  it  was  In  a  certain  sen>c  true.  Ogliotlm^ 
never  false  to  himself  wliera  his  art  was  coocomed,  hid 
invented  not  only  a  new  slory,  a  new  mue-cn-sceiir,  and  ■ 
new  opera,  liut  he  had  put  these  together  in  a  Ibnu  po- 
cnliarly  his  own,  discnrdiug  stage  canons  and  stage  prvce- 
(lents.  In  part  thu  story  was  lUiuiliar  to  Helen^i  and  the 
Countess.  A  wanderiug  musician  liills  in  with  n  band  of 
py|isy  minstrels,  livei  with  ihem  aa  one  of  tbcniKlre^ 
aiTCompaniuB  them  to  fairs  and  festivals,  finally  sings  aw«j 
his  own  heart  and  that  of  Kliona,  a  gypsv  girl;  siajs  on, 
in  spite  of  bis  own  misgivings  and  serujilts  nnd  her  own 
(for  khc  has  a  lover  among  her  trit^e  anil  n.itiun),  (til 
matlerB  are  brought  to  a  terrible  climax.  In  a  uinunlight 
dance,  got  up  in  honor  of  the  gypsy  betrothal,  lUiona'l 
betrothed  falls  murderously  upon  tlic  iniruder,  and  liei* 
borne  oH'  the  staao  dead  or  dying.  This  iii,  of  course,  iha 
merest  outline  of  a  rather  long  and  complex  srory.  Tho 
music  was  fantastic,  the  dances  fresh,  and  the  sin^-in^  very 
good.  Every  note  seemed  inspired  by  the  wave  of  Uglios- 
id  large  burets  of  applause  greeted  him  cjch 


n  lell. 


time  llie  c 

Helena 
l'»l         ^  .... 

wondering  how  UgUusiru's  visit  would  affect  tlieuisetve*. 
'J'ho  tHO  had  never  been  on  quite  easy  terms  since  hit 
departure  Irum  the  Scliloss  that  wintry  morning,  more  tliaa 
two  years  ngo;  but  they  felt  the  same  towards  him.  lie 
was  espfcially  their  proiligal,  all  (he  more  welcome  becansc 
of  liii  long  and  npparrnily  Ibrgutful  absence. 

That  very  evening  tlie  Countess  received  (he  muficiao'i 
homage  as  she  sat  next  to  him  at  the  Ducal  b  imiuet  givea 
in  liis  honor;  but  llclt-na  liad  to  wait  for  the  next  d^iy  to 
pass,  nnil  ibo  next,  before  any  sign  of  remembrance  cuM 

Sviien  it  dill  come  in  the  shape  of  a  present  of  flowen 
and  music,  aceoinpanied  by  an  invitation  to  phiy  doet* 
that  very  afternoon,  she  fiAl  no  more  envy  of  tint  Coan(«9f 
or  of  any  ono  el^^e  whose  privileges  have  come  first.  The 
old  delightful  reliitionithip  of  master  nnd  pupil  was  aboot 
to  be  renewed,  nnd  she  wanted  no  more.  What  relaiion- 
ship,  indeed,  can  be  compared  to  that  of  a  nitisictan  sad 
hid  disciple,  inspirer  nnd  Inspired?  Soma  almost  diviM 
emanation  seems  to  be  imparieil  from  a  teacher  of  luuiie 
who  is  really  an  enthusiast,  putting  genius  out  of  Ihe  quci- 

He  greeted  her  warmly,  and  after  a  very  little  tnlk  i^Kf 
sat  down  to  the  piano.  Helena  noticed  that  the  Mnoslia 
was  more  tlinn  usually  excited,  and  that  as  ho  played  be 
seemed  rather  trying  to  exorcise  some  dcnion  uf  unqnict 
thought,  than  to  call  up  HHne  angello  Tttkui.    And  so  is- 
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di-vtl  it  WKS.  In  iliu  uiiJit  of  n  wilil  unil  liuaulitul  coin- 
|M)»i([i>n  or  \\\i  own  lia  broke  off,  Orutr  a  duup  bruitlli,  hdiI 
rosw  Irotii  I  ho  )>uno. 

"  1  will  i»l,i}-  no  moro  today,"  lia  kiiiI.  "  ILis  it  evor 
bnppcnuil  to  fu.i,  litrlu  Helena,  to  fuel  tliiit  tlu  thing  jou 
lovu  best  in  i\m  worlJ  jars,  ilifturbs  -  nay,  tortures  V  So 
.»  it  with  niiiMu  at  this  moment.  lean  play,  but  the 
lounUs  I  i;voku  aru  patnrul  to  mc.  Let  us  ilo  somulhing 
;l>>c.     Sui>|>osu  wu  go  into  the  garUon  and  Cake  a  eup  of 

It  iTiu  n  pcrftict  June  day,  and  the  musician's  littlo 
tuniinur-housL-,  whlirh  was  covi-red  with  rosos  njid  honey- 
iu(.-k[t!,  iiiviiL-il  a  dreamy  mood.  Uu  uradiially  lost  his 
inc]uk-i  UNjin'SKion.ifTowiog  inslerul  peimik'unnilHbatrnetud. 
Kever  bi'lora  liiul  Utlena  seen  her  belovu>l  JUuustro  >o 
inlike  hiinself.  ll^id  she  not  posscused  that  fiiio  taut 
■rLii;!)  14  jiart  of  tliu  true-born  ariisit's  organ  12 iition,  sha 
voitld  liHVu  plunged  into  some  gooil-natiirud  eongratulik- 
ioni,  roiilly  as  ill-tiiniid  as  they  would  tiavu  seomuil  oppor- 
.unv.  \*  it  was,  lAia  raid  nothing,  thnii'jli  the  uyuiiiulhy 
vritien  in  lit-r  facu  eootliud  and  cheureil  liiin. 

'•1  dare  8:iy  ihiugs  will  como  ri^ht  in  time,  when  I  am 
>1(1  nnd  wi.'4j  anil  gray,"  lie  said,  willi  a  fjint  sniilu,  "  and 
lo-j  cnii  no  nioru  litrip  mo  out  of  my  troubles  than  you  can 
;uni  nie  of  uiy  fullius.  But  talk  to  me  of  yuur^elti  dear 
■liild.  Are  you  doing  well?  and  when  thall  vie  be  ablu  to 
tcnil  you  to  I'iiris  and  London  ?  You  must  be  twenty  now, 
uiil  ut'l  enough  to  go  into  the  world  ami  make  j'our  mark." 

Iliey  ebaiuil  of  Ili'lena's  prwpcets  fur  half  an  hour,  and 
Im]  IcII  into  hi:i  ualurally  genial  and  alleetioiiale  manner, 
■rliun  he  luoki^t  at  his  watili  and  jiim[>(*il  up  with  ilisiuav. 
*  Pnst  five  o'eloelc  1  "  he  cried,  "  and  J  promised  to  wait  on 
tliu  Duehess  at  half'pait  four,  and  liiT  Sereuu  Ui'^Iincss's 
temper  is  not  of  the  best  I  Adieu,  adieu.  We  fhall  meet 
-rO-niurruwut-ening  at  the  toreh light  (estiva  1  tlio  Duke  has 
roiiimanded  on  my  acrount.  Ho  not  fail  to  be  there,  and 
look  vour  pi-eiiie^t.  to  please  me." 

lie  iiisheil-oir,  and  Helena  went  away,  wnndcring  how 
it  hapiH'ue-l  that  her  beloved  Maestro  eoulil  be  so  absent 
■n<l  iiK-hu'-hul^'  in  Iho  midst  of  his  triunphs.  His  tablo 
■ras  covered  vruh  cards  aad  notes  of  invitaiioa.  His  »i<tt)- 
lK>nrd  was  loaded  with  gifts  of  flowers  and  I'ruiL     A  new 

?iano,  lioui!^  of  somo  admirer,  stooil  in  tho  mtisie  room. 
Vliat  could  It  be  that  vreialicd  upon  his  spirits? 
I'oor  iiiexperienecd   Helena  had   no  idea,  in   the   first 

tiace.  how  easy  it  is  for  an  open-bearteil  man  like  tho 
Inestro  to  get  into  pecnniary  diffieuliius.  His  notions  of 
the  nceessaries  of  life  hail  soniuwlint  ehangeil  siiieo  leaving 
Poppcidieini  nearly  lhre«  years  ago,  and  if  llii-re  were  110 
Hlivr  lies  lu  ri'eall  him  to  the  gay  cities  he  loved  so  well, 
tliuru  were  his  debts!  And  then,  in  tho  ivcond  place,  she 
Jill  not  know  what  other  entanglements  a  wandering  musi- 
;ian  miv  get  into,  who.iu  ideas  of  duty  ami  liappincti  are 
bour.dnl  by  eoniposing  good  music  nod  having  a  pretty 
ironi.-ut  at  hand  to  ci  itieiso  it.  She  prepared  tor  the  coin- 
ing festival  somewhat  sadly. 

It  was  to  Ite  one  ol  unusual  splendor.  TIio  white  muslin 
]r«ss  shu  iruned  with  stieh  care,  looked  so  w>.rn,  so  old-fash- 
oned,  so  rhabby  I  If  rho  could  only  liod  a  ca&ket  of  jewels 
in  Ler  chamber,  like  Gretchen  ] 

VI.  IIOIV  Tint  THREE  EI>]SOD£S  ENDED. 

TriK  festival  in  honor  of  Ogliostro  promised  to  be  a  great 
nicccss.  The  weather  was  magniReent  None  of  iho  nr- 
-wngements  liad  lallen  tlirougl)  in  consec|Ucneu  of  bad  man- 
igument.     Kvtrylhing  was  ready  in  tiiue. 

A  luoru  pieturesi^uc  si^ht  than  the  park  presented  that 
itimmiT  eviining  can  lianlly  be  iningined.  An  open  space, 
:nwn-Fha[ied,  had  l»een  Fut  aside  for  ttio  entertainment, 
foremost  anion;  tho  illumiuntioas  went  th^  letters  compos- 
.D^  the  musician's  name,  whilst  Cliiaesc  lanterns  and 
wrches  lighled  up  du!>ky  alley  ami  glaile.  At  lbs  I'artlier 
)n(J  of  ihe  enrloseil  space,  a  tent  had  been  Qrceied  Tor  the 
Mnt|uel,  dazxlin  •  the  ovos  of  the  more  homely  guests  with 
tB  Ui:-play  of  shiniug  plate  and  sparitling  crystal,  llowers, 
'ruit,  and  decorations.     Banner!  and  garlands  wvro  hung 
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around ;  and  to  add  to  llie  splendor  of  the  oceastou,  mili- 
tary music  was  to  open  and  conclude  (he  proceedings. 

The  programme  was  rather  lon^.  First  of  all  came  the 
benqueL  and  the  crowning  of  the  tiero  with  ilic  silver 
wreath  ;  then  a  gypsy  cnturininment,  singing  anil  dancing 
by  trained  perfuraiers ;  finally,  an  open-air  dance  and  a 
torchli;;ht  procession.  Ilie  Duke  contributed  the  bniuiuet, 
but  tho  other  entertainments  were  organized  by  Ugliosiro'l 
friends,  a>lmirers,  and  pupils. 

At  seven  o'clock  precUely,  the  little  company,  numbering 
in  all  about  fitly  persons,  most  of  them  mu.-ieians,  sat  duwn 
to  supper.  A  merry  supper  it  was,  all  the  more  enjoyed 
bucsuKc  to  most  of  the  guests  such  a  feast  was  aa  event  ia 
life.  The  Grand  Duke  had  kindly  withheld  his  prvK-neOi 
so  that  Ogl lost ro  and  hisguests  wercpcrli-ctly  unrestrained. 
■Stories  were  told,  toasts  were  given,  glasses  were  touched, 
without  JL-ar  of  oflVnce,  and  all  wer«  soiry  wheu  they  had 
to  rise  from  the  table. 

The  aflidr  of  the  coronation  was  a  littlo  dull.  Ogliostro 
at  least  looked  unmistakably  bored,  cind  on  the  plea  ui  hav- 
ing no  haii'-jiins  at  hand,  laid  the  silver  wreath  aside.  But 
the  donors  consoled  themselves  with  the  tliought  that  if  ho 
would  not  wear  it  in  lilij,  at  least  it  would  decorate  hii 
bi-ows  when  he  was  dead. 

Then  caiuo  tlw  gjpsy  dnncQ.  As  the  perfomianro  took 
place  in  the  o|ieu  air,  a  erowil  collected ;  the  little  band  of 
dark-visageil  musicians  and  dancers,  three  men  nod  ibreo 
women,  in  picturesque  gala  dresses  of  their  n.ition. 

Helena,  Iiolding  her  friend  Annchen  by  the  arm,  looked 
on,  rooted  to  the  spot.  >'  t>a  you  remember  that  evening 
we  supiwd  in  the  forest  with  the  Maestro?"  the  asked- 
"llow  happy  we  were!  How  I  should  like  to  join  in  m 
gypsy  dance  again  I  " 

"  Hush  t  "  ssiid  Annuhcn,  shocked  at  her  friend's  Bohe. 
mian  propensities ;  ■'  on^ht  we  not  to  find  inamina  or  ona 
of  my  brothers,  instead  of  standing  here  alone?  " 

Thev  were  about  to  move  away  when  Helena  felt  an 
eager  hand  laid  on  her  arm.    It  was  Ugliosiro. 

"  Come  away."  he  taid.  "  I  have  someihing  to  a»y  to 
you.  There  is  Aonchen's  brother;  she  can  join  him.  You 
eome  with  me." 

'i'hey  were  out  of  eanbut,  wbco  be  said,  greatly  ex- 
cited, — 

"  Do  you  see  that  splendid  girl  who  sings  so  plniutively, 
apart  from  the  others '/     Tliat  is  ibe  Itliona  I  tulku<I  ul'  to 


II  and  tbe  Con 


s  here.    1  kuew 


:rd>iy.    Is  it  not  a  strange  cmncidcDce '/ " 

Helena  gnxed  on  ilie  group  curiously. 

"  When  tlH!  performance  it  over,  1  will  speak  to  her,"  be 
said.  "  It  is  unwise,  1  know,  hut  I  must.  How  sliu  sings  I 
Her  voice  is  not  sweet,  but  with  what  passion  and  pnllioi 
(ho  brin<[s  out  ihe  meaniugof  that  little  song  I  And  is  not 
the  meloily  itself  enuhamiugV  It  btiug*  bi-lbre  me  the  liTa 
of  such  a  woman  — lialf  savage,  half  splendid,  aliounding 
in  adventure  I  How  little  she  fancies  that  llie  wandering 
musician  who  bos  ted  Uer  in  the  round  many  a  lime,  is  at 
haml  I " 

The  girl's  figure  was  indeed  striking,  and  Helena  hardly 
heard  what  her  couipanioa  snid,  so  absorbed  was  eIic. 
These  gjpsfcs  wcro  Bohemians  of  llio  purest  riwe,  and  not 
without  personal  beauty,  though  of  a  wild,  one  might  al- 
most say,  ferocious  type. 

Soon  the  little  concert  ceased.*  The  band  struck  up  a 
waltz,  and  Helena  finding  herself  on  a  sudden  alone,  joined 
Annchen  and  her  broiiicr.  Tbcy  were  soon  diineing  mcr* 
rily,  null,  indeed,  wiih  iho  dance,  the  culminating  enjoy- 
ment of  llie  evening  had  come.  As  Helena  wiis  whirled 
round  in  the  wahz.  ^hu  caught  sight  of  Ogliostro,  dancing 
with  tlie  gypsy  girt  he  had  p  linted  out  to  lier.  tihe  begged 
lier  partner  to  stop  in  onler  to  assure  herself  that  she  was 
There,  in  theeyesof  all  Poppenhei 
.■o    ■'"  '  ■ 

clly  ai 

gian  Forcjtl  Shu  saw  iliu  girl's  bnnilso^iiu  face ;  the  lieard 
her  reckless  laugh,  as  the  pair  skimmed  by ;  she  heard,  also, 
ihu  cxprvKsious  of  amazement  Irinu  tlui  wa'ching  crowd. 
But  on  be  wcoti  it  seemed  ai  if  bia  rery  lilb  depended 
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upon  lUiLt  wild  ilanL'e ;  pair  iil\er  pair  full  bmiIc,  ponling  lor 
brvnth ;  and  lor  very  wonder  at  tli«  striingu  (iglit,  noni:  wlio 
rciti'd  U-gnn  to  ilnnto  again.  &a  M.  last  llicy  wore  Icli  in 
tlic  t'ireli:  ulonu,  Uglloitro  neitbcr  knowing  nor  c«ring  wliy ; 
thu  girl  as  lieuUlcs*  Bi  be,  lier  spEendlil  blntk  bair  blown 
about  liur  icnrlut  vcit,  dark  0)-u»  tliinin};,  browu  check* 
glowing,  Ti'd  lip*  parlcti  in  aeniJIu  ol' cnjoj-mi-nt. 

'\Vlii'n  at  liiBt  ihey  >toppcd,  and  Uj;lioitro  had  led  lili 
coinpniiion  to  Iiur  I'rii'ndi,  anollier  surprise  ivrb  in  itoro  tor 
Uio  roiiu.'wLat  overexi'lled  i'oppcnlit'iuiers.  For  a  K'cno  of 
contusion  Ibllowud,  sucli  as  lioil  nuvcr  disturbed  the  Fociiil 
annali  oE  ihu  little  city.  Tbe  gypeiei  galliorvd  round  the 
ofluuding  gli-l  and  lier  admirer  in  rant,  llar^li  invflutivea 
wvru  lii'iird,  wvaiMtns  flatliud,  over  nllOgliostro'ii  voii-e  try- 
ing to  caliiinnd  a«  (uage ;  finally  lii«,  loo,  rme  into  an  angry 
cry;  then  a  tumblu  leufDe  entued,  whieh  niigbtenU  nono 
knew  liuw  dirulully.  OglioElro's  name  vaa  passi'd  I'rom 
mouib  to  nioutli.  One  Eaid  tlint  the  woman  liad  bean 
•tabbed ;  anoUicr  that  Ogliostro  had  fallen ;  a  third  tliat  be 
was  dead. 

Dauuera  and  mui>icinni  were  jostled  together  in  wild  con- 
fusion somu  tiyingtorun  one  way,  sorou  another,  all  hin- 
dered by  the  press;  one  crying  lur  tbo  [lolitu,  another  lor 
'ho  Eohliers,  ehildren  weeping,  women  shcii'king  —  oil  had 
become  fright  and  dismay. 

-  Good  lienven*  I  where  is  my  Christine,  llicn  7  " 

"  Dear  neighbors,  don't  be  frightened  j  don't  press  so. 
I>o  jilcasu  uiaku  way  for  two  pour,  innocunl  women,  who 
Wily  want  to  gel  honiu  in  safety." 

"  'Diiit  b  what  wu  all  want.  Why  doesn't  some  one  tell 
uswhat  is  tbe  matter  ?" 

**  My  poor  boy  Johann,  for  augbt  I  know,  may  haro  got 
a  broken  liead  in  the  scuffle." 


n  again,  and  my  lace 
o  uB  all  to  give  up 


"  Ah  luc  !  there  is  my  best  gown 
collar  clean  gone.  What  a  warnin 
pleasure-seeking  I  " 

"  'I'licru  como  the  police.  We  are  to  fall  back,  they  say, 
but  how  can  wu  ?     Oh,  what  will  become  of  us '/  " 

It  i^ccniud  just  then  very  likely  that  miscliief  would  hap- 
pen front  the  prciaure  put  upon  iho  erawd.  Helena  found 
taer.-elf  violently  separatvU  (iom  her  companions,  now 
swayed  this  wuy,  now  that,  finally  leaning  against  one  of 
the  illuminated  ]>iiie-stems,  brenililess  and  bewildered. 

She  strained  her  eyes  in  the  direction  that  tlio  police  had 
taken,  but  could  seo  nothing ;  she  tried  to  move,  but  the 
throng  prevented  her. 

llut  on  a  sudden  there  was  silcnco-  The  crowd  fell 
back,  iiuU  rhu  saw  that  Ogliostro  was  lying  on  the  ground 
wounded.  Her  knees  trembled,  t^hc  could  not  utter  a  cry, 
but  somehow  she  nindo  her  way  to  tlio  spot.  How  she  got 
llii're,  llirongh  thu  mosses  of  liorror-strickcn  goxcrs,  tilio 
never  knew  ;  but  there  she  was,  kneeling  bc»idelier  adoi-ed 
mnetf  r,  uionu  of  nil  his  women  Iriends,  doing  what  she  could 
for  him  iu  that  hour  of  hnuiilintion,  agony,  and  dismay. 
She  lijintly  beard  the  curses  of  the  gy|)i-ies  as  they  were 
laid  hold  of  by  tUc  noiiec;  the  knew  not  what  was  happen- 
ing be>iiles;  Mieonly  thought uf  stopping  ibu  wound  as  best 
sliu  could,  and  lung  before  a  doctor  eould  be  found,  tliat 
much  dcFptFed  limp  enmbric  dress  of  liers  had  been  torn 
into  bnuilAgeiS  her  cheap  little  si.tpenny  scent-bottle  hud 
revived  the  liiiiiling  man,  and  she  liad  prevnitcci  upon  one  of 
Ojliostro's  friends,  a  stout  Kapclliiicisier,  who  stood  by,  sob- 
bing like  It  cliild,  to  Iblcli  a  tumbler  of  water.  The  ladies 
were  flei-ing  as  liist  as  they  could,  for  all  kinds  of  rumors 
hod  readied  the  crowds  waiting  to  ecu  tlui  jiroeestion  — 
fire,  tiniiiler,  assassination,  aud  so  on.  Some  ot'  the  p^ilicc 
were  looking  after  ilie  Grand  Uube'a  spoons  aud  forks,  thu 
bniicj  net  ling  booth  not  yet  being  cteurvd  ;  the  miscellane- 
ous mob  that  delight  in  u  panic  was  screuniing,  yelling,  aud 
capering;  in  fine,  amid  sueh  a  scene  of  coulnsion  ns  hud 
never  di^gracctl  Poppenheim  annals  /ince  ihu  wars  of  Kn- 
poleon.  )Hior  Ogliostro  was  helped  into  a  earriagc  by  HeU:na 
tnd  his  Jrieiids. 

llut  ns  there  is  ever  «  comic  clement  in  human  tragedy, 
so  it  was  now.  Tho  Grand  Duke,  wlio  bad  gone  to  bed 
early,  appcnrcil  on  the  bak-ony  of  tbe  paiiiee  in  ttijipcrs  and 
dreskiiig-gown,  llunkiog  tliat,  perhaps,  1*.       ' 


or  the  Socialists  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  uproar;  ibt 
young  Prineesres,  who  were  sitting  up  to  see  tbe  tonlli^lu 
)iroccssion,  rushed  into  their  governess'  bedroom  —  Fcudon 
the  Sliu'liievous  waking  that  pleilioric  and  timid  Isdy  oat  of 
her  slumbers  by  fhouting,  "  A  revolution  I  a  revolution  I  ws 
must  fly  for  our  lives  I  "  —  the  ro}  al  attendants  sleepy  sod 
stupid  —  the  Gmnd  Duchess  in  curl-papers  and  peignoir 
finally  scolding  all  round,  and  restoring  ordt^r  with  the  prts- 
cnce  of  uiitid  for  which  her  august  race  was  retuarkablc. 


linked  with  the  names  of  Ogliostro  and  Poppcnbi'ir 
ciuiries,  however,  were  posted  ofT,  and  not  only  ini|uiriM, 
but  ihu  Grand  Dukc'd  private  pliysiuian  and  the  Ducliesi's 
favorite  plaster  were  dispatched,  for  Ogliostro  mi^bt  bave 
forfeited  roi  at  forgiveness,  but  Ogliostro  must  not  die.  IlMb 
Duke  and  Duchess  sat  up  till  almost  daylight,  to  hear  ib« 
latest  particulars;  perhaps  the  time  seemed  unusually  long 
as  they  spent  tlie  time  in  conversation,  taking  diB'ervnl 
views  of  the  question,  tbe  Duke  feeling  privately  iaclincd 
to  be  lenient  to  the  poor  musician,  thu  Duchess  uKtre  tlun 
usually  severe.  Wlien  at  last  news  catne  that  for  tbe  pres- 
ent, at  least,  there  was  no  danger,  they  retired  to  rest. 

Next  day  tliu  more  didactic  of  the  PopiK-nbeioi  world 
were  a  little  tlioeked  at  discovering  that  at  the  boltow  of 
the  mystery  lay  thu  musician's  tiiney  lor  a  gvpsy  pii 
Kever  had  Eitch  a  scandal  liapiiencd  before.  Full  pailico- 
lars  were  not  to  be  liad,  of  course,  but  thus  much  tiantpin'd, 
that  in  his  last  wanderings  hu  had  icetified  a  stronger  lik- 
ing for  this  gill  llian  it  bebcoved  him  to  do.  Some  wtatn 
far  as  to  sny  that  having  originally  come  of  a  pypfy  stock 
himself,  lie  had  even  prouiiscd  her  marriHge.  Il  hhi  well 
known  that  he  had  a  strong  inclination  for  the  niuKic,  lbs 
language,  and  everything  else  connected  wiih  her  race; 
and  story  nller  story  was  brought  forward  in  coiiGneaiion, 
not  only  of  his  trypsy  likings,  but  bis  gypsy  idiohyuiTuist. 

Wiiat  more  Helena  knew  than  this  sliv  discreetly  kept  to 
herself,  not  only  during  tbe  liret  days  of  suspense  aad  sni> 
iety,  but  during  the  alter  period  of  convalescence  aail  crit- 
icism, ilad  our  Ugliostro  died  then,  it  is  lianlly  nnt^nrj 
to  say  that  tbe  period  of  criticism  would  ncvi  r  have  M  ia. 
'Hie  men  would  have  held  tlieir  peace;  tho  women  would 
have  wept.  As  it  was,  the  wound,  which  at  firat  threat- 
ened to  rob  the  world  of  one  of  its  brightest  moical  on* 
mcnts,  healed  slowly,  but  not  so  slowly  that  by  ibu  time  IM 
was  liimself  again,  ronpenhuim  had  lorgiven  liiui.  Xow  it 
cannot  be  said  that  itelena's  task  of  nursing  her  hero  wu 
ns  enchanting  as  her  more  romantic  young  Iriends  niigbl  iai. 
aginc.  The  MACslm  wus,  as  wu  have  seen,  the  most  spoik-d 
of  all  the  cliililrcn  of  genius,  and  lilio  all  spoiled  childm 
was  not  amiable  under  the  discomfort  of  pain,  the  tctina 
of  eon5nenicnt,  and,  what  was  worse  thnn  all,  the  ckradrf 
disapproval.  As  all  his  other  lady  friends  kept  aloof  in 
virtuous  indignation,  the  Countess's  forgiveness  only  gMng 
so  fur  as  to  send  jellies,  which  lie  iusiaied  uikhi  btinf 
thrown  out  of  the  window,  Helena  had  to  bear  the  brunt  at 
alibis  caprices,  niid  he  scolded  her  and  ordered  licrtodo 
this  and  that,  just  as  if  she  were  his  wife.  And  tlieie  >si 
not  only  this  to  bear,  but  her  own  conduct  was  (cvcrelf 
condemned.  Ho  one  wanted  tbe  Maestro  to  be  neglected; 
llicre  were  elderly  mothers  of  grown-up  sons  who  would 
liavu  taken  care  of  him,  and  tl\e  ducliess  o<l(:red  to  scnil  i 
nurse  from  the  |ialacv ;  why,  then,  need  sliu  stay  V  said  her 
mtithur,  and  her  friends  Annehcn  and  Lutte,  aud  the  au- 
tero  femiidne  world.  Uut  Helena  caret!  little  for  wbsl 
mi^ht  be  said  or  thought  of  her  conduct,  and  kept  her  pott 
with  unwavering  eourngc.  bbo  was  accustomed  to  a  lisid 
lilii  ;  it  wo*  nolTiing  tohertohavetokeep  oaleh  at  niglil, 
dress  woundii,  cook  invalid's  food  —  io  fact,  do  all  theliaid 
unpootiu  work  that  one  Immau  being  entails  iijion  anoihff 
in  severe  illness.  She  knew  well  enough  that  no  one  cIm 
understood  the  sick  man  and  his  huiuors  as  she  did,  V 
would  have  the  same  patience  with  tlieiu,  and  no  one  cIm 
would  have  been  so  rigidly  obedient  in  the  lullilliug  tbsn 
onlers,  "Out  of  winduw,  la  thu  cabbage-beds  at  untsl 
when  lloivers  or  some  liitle  dainty  came  from  tbe  Counlim 
Uut  ol'  window,  to  tlte  cabbisg«-beds,  tbey  went,  roses,  coa 
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(eutiuii^  triiit:).  ni>  lu^iUur  hot*  rturu;  and  ihiiii^^li  hu  lurburu 
to  tnat  tho  Dui:liit!<!i')  gifli  in  the  lamu  mnnTiur.  hu  ili^uinruil 
that  a  poisut  nf  llisltsn^'s  inikinj  nluiisuil  h'n  p.iUtu  butter, 
llowuntr,  he  •;■>'  wo'l  asoin.  nnil  upon  ihu  vitry  firat  ilai' 
that  lliu  doctor  was  dismiRneil,  lluluna  wna  biiMun  to  pnck 
hii  portimiiruau,  tutch  a  cab,  and  ice  hiiu  olT  to  P.tria  br 
tho  next  train,  witliout  Mvixg  a  word  to  nny  living  toul. 
The  tritiii  started  in  nn  hour's  time,  and  she  hnd  no  k-iiun: 
to  ireu[)  or  si^Ii  over  vhal  Mcraed  vur/  much  liku  Ingrati- 
tarle  on  his  |i:Lrt,  or  reltuct  that  lie  o<t;{ht  to  have  accoin- 

E^nied  liut-  hainu  and  niuiliated  irith  liur  mother  oa  her  be- 
nlE  —  dune  soniuthiDrr.  in  fact,  to  smooth  tlihiza  for  the 
poor  litlli;  niirw  whn  had,  perhaps,  savuii  hiii  lire!  But 
■he  tlioiijhc  of  none  of  thane  thin^^,  and  wlii-n,  on  rcA'-hing 
tlifl  siHtioii,  ho  just  kisaeU  lier  t\»  a  futliitr  nii^lit  liavu  done, 
■nil  aiM  «hi)  was  the  dearest  nnd  best  little  <;irl  ii)  Poppen- 
heim,  nha  watitcd  back  nhiiost  elated,  set  to  vrork  wlih  ihe 
bcl[>  of  It  charwoiuaR  to  put  his  little  villa  tn  ordL-r  fvom  top 
to  bottom,  and  when  It  iraa  done,  retnriiud  lioiuu,  to  tunke 
Dp  luntlvrs  with  her  mother  and  the  world  as  best  she 
coiitd.  UI'  eour^c,  O!;1iostro's  fiiuniLi  of  his  own  sex  took 
Helena's  pnrt,  and  it  was  even  rumored  that  the  stout 
KnpeltiiifHier,  before  mentioned,  wnnteil  to  in^irr}-  hi^r  out- 
right. Uu  this  as  it  may,  by  little  and  little,  n-euneiliation 
WM  made  wiih  all,  her  pu;>ils  returned  one  by  one,  tlio 
Ceunte-'S  sent  lier  a  prcKnt  of  jewels,  and  befoi-e  the  au- 
tumn nnil  winlor  tiarl  pa«soi],  llelena  furgot  tbu  oblotiiiy 
■he  hail  siifiereil  on  the  Alaustro's  behalf. 

Muantiiuo  lie  was  in  Paris,  paj'ing  his  debts  —  so  he 
wrote  to  Helena— ~ and  if  ho  i^t  into  any  serapes  tUerf, 
rumors  of  tli  'lu  norer  reached  Pappenheim.  In  fact  his 
Mcanidcj  were  over.  ■ 

When  the  next  masiesl  laaion  cama  round,  neither 
Ojliostro,  nor  the  Countess,  nor  llelena  contributed  to 
tlio-ie  enterla)nm<:nts  Tor  whieU  the  little  eity  w^is.finuou^ 
O^lio^lro  wa«  still  in  Paris,  whillior  Helena  Iiail  also  ^oaa 
nniler  his  auspices,  anil  was  makinir  her  •libal  as  a  pianUtH; 
the  Cotinle^s  went  to  Vienna;  and  hud  it  not  been  for  the 
brilliant  bridal.i  nf  Kenlora  tho  Mischievous  with  the  heir 
apparent  of  a  iiei:j;li boring  Du'jhy,  dull  indeed  would  have 
been  tliu  Pi>[>i>enlieiiners.  Ititt  what  was  the  {^neral  sur- 
prise, sa:nu  time  alter,  when  news  came  of  U^lloitro's  mar- 
riage, and  marriage  with  bis  pupil  Helena,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  poorest  and  least  ailiiiiri^d  giria  in  I'oppeiiheiiti  I 
It  suumuil  iaeredible  that  the  great  man  shouM  take  sueh 


1  tlie  zenith  of  his  r 


n  ;  yet  liis  princely 


patron  was  well  pleaxad,  and  his  it 
this  homely  nllianue  the  best  guarantee  of  a  worthy  career. 
So  the  days  of  I'oppcnheim  romance  and  adventure  drew 
tu  an  end.  The  musician  and  his  wife  soon  returned  to 
thii  little  -.'ity,  and  quietly  settled  dowa  there.  Society  be- 
came at  last  sedate  anil  respectable. 

Muiie  and  arc  still  reign  supn-me  there,  but  impropri- 
eties anil  indiscretions  are  banished  fiirSver.  Ogtiostro 
and  the  (Countess  arts  now  stout  and  elderly,  anil  eiin  play 
ducts  witliauC  raising  a  breath  of  scandal.  Helena  is  the 
same  iin;ietiioii'i  creature  she  ever  was,  but  her  impetuosity 
doui  nut  il.kiii.ige  her  repiitAlion  as  wlii-n  she  nursed  her 
ILiustro  in  the  d:iys  of  her  youth.  Whenever  the  cele- 
brated pair  luaku  a  musical  tour,  Ihey  create  d  sensation 
an<l  ruiip  a  golden  harvest.  But  that  is  seldom.  They  are 
devoted  to  I'ai.-h  other  and  to  Poppenhei  n,  and  receive  at 
thitir  mimical  parties  priaces,  ambassadors.  pM-ts,  artists, 
wit<,  nnd  be.iuties.  BuL  on  tho  whole,  Piip[>enlu'im  is 
quite  a  iliirurent  place  to  what  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago ; 
aud,  if  the  truth  must  bo  told,  a  little  dull. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  FUNERAL. 
Place.  —  SxiiATFonD-ov-AvoN.     Time.  —  Tub  BSth  of 

Apiiil,  1GI6. 

SCBNE  I. —  Thi  Tapranmn/lht  Faleim  Tavern  in  the  High 

Street,  ktpl  hj  Eleanor  Cumyng. 

IlosTRSa  and  Slt. 

Holiest.     Kit  Sly,  Kit  Sly,  dost  thou  hear?    There  bo 


guests  nli;;hlini;  in  the  yard ;  run   thou  and   help  Kobia 
ostler  hold  their  stirrups,  and  so  do  somewhat  li>r  the  alo 

thou  ne'er  pay'Bt  lijr. 

SIg.  If  I  do,  wilt  thou  let  this  one  day  slip  without  rat- 
ing and  prating  of  thy  score  that  lowuiheeT 

Jt-iften*.     Yea,  t;oo>l  Kit.  if  lliou  run  quickly. 

Slg.  But  will  thou  bid  Francis  draw  nie  what  ale  I  may 
chance  to  call  fbrV 

Hiutet',  N:iy,  that  wilt  I  not,  or  thou  would't  empty  my 
great  tun.  Thou  wouldst  serve  me  as  thou  didst  lliu  ale- 
wife  of  ^Vincot,'  who  fay?,  poor  soul,  that  I'hu  ne'er  liad 
cask  in  cellar  these  twelve  years  but  thou  wert  mure  I'hihI 
to  it  than  a  leaking  tap.  By  thew  luirs,  I  tiuard  her  nay 
so  when  the  deputy's  men  were  seizing  her  goods.  Thou 
Shalt  not  coteii  me  as  thou  didst  Marian. 

Shj.  Huld  stirrup  thyself,  tlien.  Pll  not  biid:;a.  '  Til  to 
sleep  again  by  the  cliiuinuy  till  it  please  Uud  send  niB 

Enter  Diiaytox  >  (ihepoei)  and  Yovsa  Ralkioii  3  (son 
of  Sir  WMUer). 

Draylon.  Sly,  snld  she  I  Didst  thou  not  hear,  'Walter, 
yon  varlel's  name?  but  'twas  si'arce  nveillul.  The  siHlden 
(ace,  the  chukiiig  nether  lip,  the  eye  watery  and  impudent, 
the  nauneh  alc-swellcJ,  tlie  doublet  lifpior-staiiicd,  the  hit 
crusucd  t'roiu  being  much  stent  in,  the  apparel  ruinous,  be- 
cau  e  the  tapster  iutereepts  the  fee  that  should  lie  the  tai- 
lor's and  the  cobbler's  —  hath  not  the  n]a>ter,  without  cat- 
aloguing one  of  the-e  things,  implied  all,  in  half  a  K'oro 
of  preg'iant  wonl^,  lijr  all  the  future?  What  a  tkdl  is 
that  can  make  a  poor  sot  iminnrtal  t 

Slf.  S)t,  saidac  ibouf— but  I  care  not.  Will  yo  stand 
me.  iiontles,  in  a  pot  of  ale  7 

liaUi'ih.  Wilt  thou  answer,  then,  a  few  questions  I 
would  put  to  thee  ? 

Sty.  Ayu  —  but  the  ale  lirst;  and  bo  brief;  I  love  not 
much  question.     Say  on,  and  let  the  woild  slide. 

ttalrigk.  A  pat  of  ale,  drawer,  for  this  wi>rthy  man. 
And  now  tell  me,  Sly,  is't  not  thy  custom  to  use  that  phriuse, 
"  Let  Ihe  world  sliiie  "  ?  * 

Sin.  It  may  well  be;  'tis  n  mnxim  T love;  'tii  a  cure  for 
mncii.  I  am  cold  —  let  lliu  world  slide,  for  anon  1  shrill  bo 
wanner.  1  am  dry  —  let  the  worlil  slide,  U)r  time  will 
bring  nic.  I  sit,  po;ile-pat  in  hand,  i' the  chimney  nook 
—  lit  the  world  slide  while  (  taste  it. 

Draglon.  'Tis  a  pretty  philosophy,  and  ml  'lit  serve  for 
greater  uses.  But,  for  a  further  question  —  Wert  thou  ao- 
qiiainled  with  old  Julin  Naps  of  Greece  ?  * 

Sl'j.  .John  Na[is,  qiioth.i  I  what,  old  John  1  by  Jerminty, 
1  knew  him  many  a  year,  mended  his  pots  and  hel|>ed  him 
cmjity  them.  'A  had  been  a  sailor,  or  to  sa^  |jir.ilu  would 
be  to  shoot  nearer  the  clout;  when  sober  his  I'ishlon  was 
to  Sly  nought,  but  wlien  drunk  his  ulk  was  of  ihu  things 
'a  bill  seen  la  Greece  —  whereby  they  had  called  hiiu  Naps 
oC  Greece. 

Dritytm.  And  didst  thou  know,  too,  Peter  Turf  and 
Henry  P.mpemell  7 

Slg.  Yea,  as  this  pot-handle  knows  these  fiHgers.  For 
Turf,  ho  was  deputy-acxton  of  Wiiicot,  and  indeed  digged 
Nnps'  grave,  nnd  was  found  lying  drunk  therein,  with  hi* 


ps  grave,  nnd  was  found  lyin^  drunk  therein 
.,  ide  be^ide  him,  at  the  hour  of  burial.  For  P 
'twas  a  half-wiltuil  coinpaiiiou,  but  his  grandam  liept 


Hrrn»3(riir.<rJ.  ' 

MlDhiHlDi>]rlon,«  Wirwieluliln  {inaCof  itmE  irpsM  In  lili  dnjr, '■■ 
ml  ft  lur  oJibr  tiuu  SulwpiHio,  uil  luil  kiuou  blui  lotui  iukI  himU- 

Vaonit  WiilIarRilriitiwiiJiStr  Wii1Nr'sa1dal>i>n,aiHl«u  now  tKantjr- 
i.i      If .iipnuigi  ill!  niilMr,  aaan  irbir,  loSiwin  Aiiwroi,  •• 


IVoIIiT  •>■« 

«  A  Hhnit  nacb  allMinl  b>  8]j  tiw  Tiuku  Ui  tlH  prdnib  to  thi  liuuti 
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and  mostly  sung  lib  part  to  psnlm  laavt.  Ati'l  now,  nins- 
t»Tt,  n  qiiL-Btioii  10  ye  —  nn  yn  answer  nol,  fal[)i,  I  tare  not 
—  but  liow  sliould  snck  m  ya  koovr  Naps  and  llm  otliers  1 

Vrai/ion.  'I'hcy  liave  been  reconlud,  an<l  thou  too,  in 
wliat  will  outlnst  your  epiiaphs.  Doubtless  thou  bast  beard 
'    oTMaslcr  Williaiu  Shakuspcare  of  Nuw  Place.l 

Sly.  Iluard  of  bim,  said  hu  I  Aye,  and  seen  liim  «nd 
talked  with  liiin  botlt  bcrc  and  at  AVint-ot  wben  he  came 
tbitber  to  bis  kinsfolk.^  By  Ihi*  malt-juico,  a  inurry  jjen- 
tlcman,  nnd  a  frcu  —  'a  ibould  iiavo  Ixten  n  lord,  for,  look 

Jou,  la  bestow  |ii;|uor  on  tbc  thirsty  is  ii  lorillv  fasbion,  nnd 
bavc  owed  bim  many  a  skiolul.     Marry,  ibat  tap'a  dry 

Drdyion.  Whnt,  knave,  bath  be  found  nt  last  that  it  is 
more  virtuous  to  forget  ibeo  thnn  to  countenance  tbcc  ? 

Slg.  Niiy,  I  will  sar  nougbl  in  liis  dispraise;  'n  was 
f[ood  to  me,  and  hath  oft  spoke  wiib  me,  and  I'll  nu'cr  deny 
It  now'g  dead  and  gone.  Mayhap  ye  bava  come  to  the 
burial  ? 

Dra'iinn.     Dead  ! 

Rttiel'jh.     Master  Sbakespearo  dead  I 

HiitltM.  Oh,  maalcrs,  hu  hatb  spoke  tlic  truth,  llio'  be 
be  no  true  man ;  by  these  tearx,  he  hiilb.  Uaster  Shake- 
speare pnrtL'd  o"  Tuesday,  and  he  will  bo  buried  tins  ilicn- 
tical  day  ;  the  cal!in  will  be  brou^bt  forth  of  New  Place 
upon  the  stroke  of  two.    I  liave  talked  with  iho  beamrs, 

Raltlijh.  Tlius  perish  the  hopes  which  drew  mo  to 
Stratford.  1  thought  to  look  on  the  foremost  poet  of  the 
world  —  (o  lienr  bia  vo:co —  perchance  to  be  honored  with 
■omc  discourse  of  bim  —  and  now  i  shall  look  but  on  his 
coBin.     Oh,  Master  Umylon  I 

Draylott.  Wu  looked  not,  indeed,  for  thi.'.  'Us  ai  if 
the  sun  went  drawn  from  the  firmament,  nnd  iiad  left  us  to 
perpetual  twilight.  The  radiant inlclkctit  ^onc,  and  Iiath 
left  but  its  pale  reflection  in  his  works —  tho'  these  shall  be 
Immortal.  Melhinkts  in  future,  the  sky  will  be  less  blue, 
the  air  Ies5  warm,  (ho  flowers  less  gay ;  for  I  lionored  this 
man  more  than  any,  and  wliat'er  I  essayed  to  ito  'twas  with 
atccretlhougbtofbis  judgment  over  mc.  as  if  he  had  been 
the  conscience  of  mine  intellect. 

Ilosie»3.  Ye  look  pale  —  a  cup  of  sack,  tweet  sirs  ;  for, 
ye  know,  a  cheerful  eup  the  heart  bears  up. 

DeaiiJon.     Nay,  woman,  nay. 

Ilmit»».  'Tia  of  the  beat,  1  warrant  you ;  'lis  from  tho 
■toroi  of  Master  Quiney  —  him  th.it  baih  married  Master 
Shakespeare's  daughter  Judith,  and  he  deals  in  none  bat 
thebi-st. 

Dratjion.  'Tis  not  saik  that  will  help  us.  But  canst 
thon  tell  uii,  soud  hostess,  aught  concerning  his  end  1 

Ilotlefr.  Yea,  well-a.day,  that  can  I,  tor  'twas  Gossip 
Joan  'ristck  who  gooth  out  nursing,  the  same,  your  wor- 


which  way  'a  was  likely  to  go;  whereby,  she  told  me 
thereof  ycslemigbt  over  b  cup  of  ale  and  sugar  with  n 
toasted  crilb  in't  —  for,  said  she,  there's  none  in  Srratlbrd, 
Misiruss  Comyn<;,  that  Master  SliMkuspeare  thought  more 
on  than  you.  The  doctor, blaster  Ilall, says  to  her,  "  Have 
a  care,  Juan,  of  my  father-in-law  ShakeFpearu,  snys  he; 
for  'lis  a  |inrlous  ease,  says  bo;  wo  be  nil  mortal,  says  be 
—  nnd  the  breath  goeth  when  it  tisteth  —  iherelbre  keep 
thou  the  better  watch,  for  'tis  a  man  we  could  ill  spare." 
"  Fear  not,  Klasler  Hall,"  qiioih  Joan,  "  I'll  tctid  him  an 
'twere  his  mother"  So,  o'  Tuesday  night  he  said  he  felt 
easier,  and  lie  bid  Mistress  Hall  and  (he  Doctor  that  they 
should  leave  him  and  tnke good  rvst.  And'asays  to  Joan, 
"  Art  drowjy,  good  Joan  ?  "  Wiiurcupon  the  made  answer, 
"Alillle;  Jur  I  buve  been  np,"  sailb  sbe,"nll  last  ni^'ht 
M  n  hdwr  wbh  Mistress  Coney  her  thirteinth  child." 
*  Aye,'  quoth  he,  "in  thy  calling  thou  seest  both  ends  of 


life;  well,  thou  »halt  sleep  to-night,  and  all  night  if  tkm 
wilt."  "  Nay,  sir,"  saltb  Joan,  "  not  lo;  but  your  wor4iip 
Ijcing  of  so  good  cbecr  to-niglit,  mayhap  if  I  take  a  »bon 
nap  'twill  do  no  harm."  *■  If  thou  take  a  long  oue,  good 
Joan,"  naid  M;ister  Shakesneare,  "  it  matters  not,  fur,  1 
warmnt  you,  I  shall  lake  a  longer."  "  It  dolli  me  good  to 
bear  your  wonibip  speak  so,"  says  Joan,  *'  for  sleep  well  is 
keep  well,  and  a  night's  rest  physic's  best" —  and  so  locks 
up  the  bcdclolbes,  nnd  draws  the  hangings,  and  leaves  him 
as  'a  was  elosing  his  eyes.  Well,  sweet  sirs,  all  the  night 
ho  lay  quiet,  anS  with  the  dawn  Joan  peeps  me  in  through 
the  curtains,  and  there  ho  lay,  quiet  and  smiling  —  and  oi 
the  sun  row  she  peeps  mo  in  again,  and  lie  was  slitl  quiet 
and  smiling  —  and  she  touched  his  forehead;  —  and  ha 
bad  been  lying  for  hours  (so  the  doctor  said  when  Joan 
called  him)  as  dead  as  his  grandam. 

Drajiton.  'Twas,  llien,  with  [lood  heart  that  tbis  gnat 
soul  passed  to  what  himself  bath  called  the  undiscovered 
country :  of  whow  inhabitants  be  luust  sure  take  his  place 
among  the  most  iltualrious.  Thou  art  sad,  Waltt-r  —  this 
grief  touches  thoe,  and,  sootli,  it  becomes  (hec  ncll.  It  be> 
speaks  thy  youth  g>'ncrous;  'tis  an  aiwuranoc  that  thoq 
hnst  thy  falbor's  spirit,  who,  great  himself,  owns  near  kia- 
ship  with  greatness,  and  will  sorrow  for  Shaka-pcare  as 
for  a  brother. 

Italeiijh.  'Twas  my  father's  wish,  when  ho  knew  I  was 
to  bo  thy  gacst  in  Warwiukshirc,  that  I  should  pay  my  duly 
to  Master  ^.hnkespeare.  For,  said  he,  there  is  no  worlhier 
thing  In  lilij  than  to  tnko  nolo  of  ibe  greatest  of  lliy  com- 


make  common  humanity  so  base  and  foolith  :  and  ihis  ni 
is  of  ihe  greatest,  a  companion  indeed  for  princes,  nay, 
himself  a  king,  whose  kingdom  is  of  the  imnninalion,  and 
tbercfoie  boundless.    Tell  him.  Waller,  said   my  father, 
that  in  my  long  captivity  a  1  have  oil  remembered  onr 

Clensiint  encounters  nt  ihe  Mcrmaiil ;  *  tell  him,  too,  that  I 
ave  tolaced  mine  enforced  solitude  in  the  Tower  with 
studying  all  of  Ids  works  that  have  been  given  to  us ;  and 
entreat  him,  in  my  name,  nol  to  leave  tliosK  plays  of  bis  to 
the  chances  of  the  world,  as  fnlbcrs  leave  their  nii^begotten 
children,  but  to  make  them  truly  the  heirs  oF  his  inviniion, 
and  to  spend  on  llieiii  ilial  paternal  care  which  shall  prov* 
them  worthy  of  their  source. 

Hos'tia.  Please  you  come  in  here  to  the  Dolphin  cham- 
ber, where  Master  Sbalicspcare  loved  to  sit. 

RaUifih.  WM  —  now  we  are  in  it.  I  iind  it  cpnvcniciit 
and  well  iigblcd  ;  and  yet  luctbinks  'lis  but  a  small  one. 

Drayton.  Aye,  but  sccst  thou  that,  through  ihe  dror,oae 
that  sits  hero  can  mark  the  whole  company  of  nic-drinken 
In  the  tap-room  without,  nnd  therefore  i>hakesppnre  loved 
it ;  hero  would  he  sit  nnd  note  the  humors  of  such  guests 
as  yonder  Siy.  For  in  such,  ho  would  say,  you  sec  ba- 
manity  with  iis'vixard  off;  andlieheldlhat  nurture,  though 
it  oH  cherishes  a  good  apprehension,  yet  ns  oft  iloih  over- 
lay and  emoUier  it.  lie  ha  lb  said  to  mo.  pointing  lo  th* 
compnny  without,  "  If  you  find  wit  here,  'tis  ihe  bird's  own 
fcalher,  and  no  l>orrowcd  plume  ;  if  you  sec  courlesr,  'lit 
inborn,  and  will  bear  tbc  rub  ;  if  j'ou  note  n  quiiint  humor, 
'tis  in  the  binn  by  tliD  grace  of  God  or  the  force  of  eireum- 
stancc ;  your  weaver  or  your  tinker,  wb.ttsocvcr  other  gift 
ho  haih,  hath  not  the  skill  to  coantcrfuit,  for  ibnt  comet  by 
art,  nnd  leisure,  and  commerce  wilh  men  of  condition,  «M 
desire  of  their  good  opinion;  wherefore  mclhinks  I  ol^  see 
deeper  through  your  leathern  jerkin  than  your  satin  doub- 
let." 

Hoitien.  Yea.  here  would  'a  conio  many  a  timo  and  oft, 
with  Master  Ucn,  that  wns  full  of  quips  ns  an  egg  of  meat. 
"  Miflress  (jiiickley  1  "  Ucn  woald  sny  (for  so  'a  called  me, 
I  know  not  whei'elurc),  "set  us  in  tho  Dolphin  thanihcr;* 
and  let  us  have  a  sen-coal  fire,"  '«  would  sny,  "  nnd  I  will 

•  Tht  Iwa'K  Twi>  loiprl»aDiRil  Id  IIm  Tom  ts  alikb  JiMm  I.  M 

•  Th*  h'n„iiia  •»  ■  tav.ro  Id  Ixmdin  vbrn  EIr  W>lt>t  had  nlslilt'li^ 

Ufori  J>t>  1u>|>riHi>.ii  int.  ■  club.  «f  vhicli  Gli>.linp»f«.  lliD  Jm»D.  IKa*- 

■  for  tba  i>>lii>IOD-  li.j*  nud*  bj  Uuia  Bm,  sm  Ite  Smmd  Art  ^ 
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drink  nonu  it"  iliou  give  me  not  a  parttl-E'lt  goblet," 
nlicrcby  KLtsttir  iibakcfnenre  vould  cnxl  iit  liim  ojt  of  'e 
cyo  ft  iiiurry  glint.  "  Hast  tbou  lliy  pint«  ywt'l  "  Mnslcr 
itoii  would  ask  me,  "  and  the  tancBtrj'  of  ifiy  dining  cliam- 
bors?  i^omo,  li't  UB  have  Doll  Tuai-fbei^t  meet  U9  at  sup- 
per." "  Uli,  Lord,  lir,"  would  I  aay,  "  I  know  no  Dolls  nor 
Tearsbccts  ncilbur ;  "  but  'twas  a  mcrrjr  man,  I  wamuit 
]'ou,  tlio'  1  dill  never  knon  what  hU  tnennio';  vras. 
Dmijlon.     Thusa  memoricB  of  ililnu  brecif  but  (ad  mirth 

Huilt's.  WtU-H-day,  if  thoro  bo  not  Sir  Tliomaj  and 
Master  Thynne,  rid  from  Charlecotc,'  and  alighting.  By 
your  leave,  kind  sirs,  I  ivill  go  receive  them. 

IShe  goet  out. 

Drafilon.  Dear  Walter,  this  stroke  is  so  Builden  that  it 
bcwildiTs  me ;  nielli  inks  I  am  dreaming;!  d  in:  ourse,  re- 
member, reuon,  and  so  forth,  and  yut  my  bmin  nil  tlio 
while  wrapt  as  in.  a  cerement.  Coming  here  wiih  my 
tliDuglits  full  of  him,  sittinij  in  ikia  room  where  be  and  1 
have  lat  so  of\,  what  could  seem  tcsi  »tran<rc  than  that  be 
(hould  enter  and  greet  me ;  and  yet  a  little  word  halb 
'      c  know  tliat  to  be  impossible  for  nil  ' 


RaUijfh.     Aye,  sir,  amidst  uiy  o' 


a  I  remember  how 


you  have  been  fiimiliar  with  that  divincst  man,  and  must 
feel  a  fur  deeper  lorrow  than  tnyscif,  that  know  him  but  in 
the  pleturo  my  iinaninalion  hath  formed  ;  and  I  pcrecive 
by  the  blank  made  in  mine  own  present,  what  a  void  must 
be  left  in  yours.  Would  you  have  us  quit  Stratford  forth- 
with? 

Drayton.  Nay,  by  no  means ;  lot  us  rather  give  onr  sor- 
row aomunhat  to  fted  on  ;  let  us  fill  it  with  ibe  fad  memo- 
ries tliiit  abound  here.  For,  to  me,  cvcrythiag  in  >;iratford 
speaks  of  Slinkespenre ;  'twas  here  he  lived  while  that  un- 
niatthed  nppruhEiiaion  was  most  waxlike  to  receive  impres- 
sions, wIk-u  wonder  and  observation  were  quickest  in  iiim; 
and  'twas  here  he  be^nn  to  GU  a  storehouse  front  whence  to 
draw  at  will.  For  his  manner  was  always  to  build  on  a 
ground  of  fiict,  or,  rather,  to  sow  fact  like  a  seed,  and  let  it 
strike  in  tbst  ricli  M>il  till  ofttimcs  none  but  himself  could 
tell  (even  if  himself  could)  what  the  ripened  fruit  bad 
sprung  from.  Sometimes  bo  would  limn  n  man  in  brief  as 
ha  saw  htm,  and,  a^ain,  he  would  so  play  with  bis  first  no- 
tion, dressing  it  and  transforming  it,  yet  ever  working  even 
as  nature  works,  that  the  citizen  of  Stratford  or  Warwick 
would  grow  inio  a  Roman  or  ancient  Briton,  n  lover  or  a 
king,  a  conspirator  or  a  jester,  compounded  part  of  fact, 
pirt  ot  fiuiey,  yet  would  the  morsel  of  fact  leaven  tlio  whole 
with  truth. 

Uateiylt.  Was  tliis  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  be  whom  the  world 
calls  Justice  Shallow? 

Draaion.  Nay,  ho  hath  been  dead  these  many  j'ears  — 
this  is  tiis  son  ;  but  the  companion  that's  with  him  thou 
nayst  chance  to  have  beard  of. 

£nl<r  Sin  TuOMAa  Litct  an't  Master  Tiiynne,  in 
mourning  habiU. 

Hotltf*.  Wilt  please  you  walk  litis  way,  Sir  Thomas? 
Tills  chamber  is  warmer,  and  the  day  is  fresh.  There  be 
here,  slra,  none  but  these  two  gentlemen. 

Sir  TUomaf.  Master  Drayton,  as  I  remember  me.  You 
arc  ofour  county  of  Wnrwi<'k>hirc,  I  think,  sir? 

Draylan.  I  am  so.  Sir  Tliomas,  at  your  service.  Give 
me  leave  to  brins  you  actiuainied  with  my  friend  and  com- 
rade in  travel.  Master  Walter  Raleigh. 

^iV  Tliomas.  1  salute  you,  sir.  Of  the  Baleigbs  of 
Devonshire,  inayhnp  V 

HaUii/h.     The  same,  Sir  Thomas. 

Sir  TkomoK.  An  honorable  family,  sir,  and  one  that 
hath  borne  itself  among  the  best  these  many  reigns  past, 
fou  quarter  the  arm*  of  Tli  rock  morion,  as  i  think,  sir  — 
you  bear  gules,  five  fusils,  in  bend  argent,  and  your  cogni- 
lanee  n  stag  i  or  is't  a  martlet  ? 

Raltigh.  I  knew  not  ne,  being  but  simple  gentlemen, 
■nd  out  of  favor,  were  of  that  mark  that  our  quarterings 
shoiilil  be  thus  well  known. 

■  ClmrtnetE,  (till  U»  Uailj  swt  of  tba  Loayi,  !•  ■onw  bur  nilM  ftna 


Sir  Thiimai.  I  am  something  of  a  herald,  I  would  have 
you  know,  sir.  Meihinks  'twere  well  that  men  of  l^unlity 
were  rnmiliar  each  with  the  pretensions  of  all  the  rest, 
making  as 'iwere  one  fumily  in  condition;  thus  should  wo 
at  once  know  who  nro  of  the  better,  who  of  the  baser  sorL 
And  so,  sir,  of  the  leisure  1  spare  from  mine  office  as  ju»> 
tice  of  tlic  pitace,  and  from  mine  own  concerns,  I  giv« 
somewhat  to  heraldry-. 

Drayton.  I  perceive  by  the  sad  hue  of  your  garments 
that  you  design  to  bo  present  at  Uaster  Shakespeare's 
funeral. 

Sir  Thotnnt.  Ave,  sir.  His  lon-in-law.  Doctor  Hall,  is 
OUT  physician  at  Cliarlecote,  and  I  Lave  had  dealings  wiih 
himself,  and  held  hiui  in  esteem. 

Jlaleiffk.  ''lis  as  it  should  be  —  the  whole  world  should 
honor  suth  worth  ns  his. 

Sir  Tliiimnt.  Kay,  good  sir,  1  go  not  so  far  wiih  yon  ; 
though  he  were  indeed  so  honorable  that  his  neighbors, 
even  of  condition,  may  well  accord  him  a  lasi  show  of  re- 

Draglon.  1  am  glnd  that  the  old  grudge  between  Mas- 
ter Shakespeare  and  Sir  Thoman  your  father  holds  not  in 
this  generation. 

Sir  Thomas.  Why,  for  that.  Master  Drayton,  in  respect 
of  the  deer- stealing,  'twas  not  such  a  matter  ns  is  ne'er  to 
be  forgiven  nor  foi-gotten  ;  he  was  but  a  youth  then,  and  bo 
suflered  Ibr't  ;  and,  for  tho  scurril  ballad  concerning  which 
tlie  rumor   went   'twas   writ  by  Shakespeare,  xiby,  'twaa 

DrmjtoH.  I'll  be  sworn  'twas  not'  Know  wo  not  the 
hand  of  tho  master  better  than  to  take  such  'prentice- stuff 
fur  bis  ?  As  well  alSnn  that  a  daw's  feather  may  drop  from 
an  eagle. 

Sir  Thomaa.  Nay,  sir,  I  have  better  assurance  ;  he  him- 
selfi  of  his  own  motion,  told  my  father  (and  hath  repeated 
it  to  myself)  that  he  ne'er  wrote  it. 

Draylon.  He  lialL  told  me  the  same  —  and  for  the 
phiys  — 

.Sir  Tkomas.  For  the  plays  wherein  'twas  said  ho  drew' 
my  father,  'twas  idle  "ossip.  How  should  a  Uloucester- 
aliire  justice,  one  Shallow  (for  such  I  ani  told  is  what 
passes  fur  llie  portrait),  represent  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of 
Cbarlecote  in  Warwickshire? 

Tkynnt.  T'was  said,  loo,  that  ho  had  set  me  down  along 
with  mine  uncle.  By  tlio  mass  I  I  should  not  care  though 
it  had  been  so  ;  for  I  saw  the  play  <  once  in  London,  niid 
Master  Slender  was  a  gentleman,  and  an  esquire,  and  of 
good  means,  though  the  people  did  laugh,  I  know  not  why, 
at  some  of  his  discourse.  But  he  and  the  rest  lived  in 
Harry  Fourth's  time,  t'was  said ;  and  how  coulil  I  live  in 
Harry  Four  h's  time  that  go  not  back  beyond  Elizabeth  ? 
though  the  I'hynncs  were  well  thought  on  afore  that,  look 

Sir  Thomas.  Well,  sir,  I  have  ne'er  seen  the  piny,  and 
love  not  players.  I  ever  noted  that  when  they  came  to 
Stratford  there  was  new  business  for  the  justices.  The 
idle  sort  grow  idler —  they  drew  others  on  to  join  them 
that  would  else  have  been  better  conducted  —  there  was 
less  work,  more  drink,  and  more  disorder.  I  could  never 
away  wiih  the  placers,  sir;  and  1  was  heartily  with  ihose 
who  were  for  inhibiting  iheir  theatre  in  Stratford. 

Thgnne.  And  I  too.  Cousin  Lucy,  I  care  not  for  the 
play,  though,  good  sooth,  I  liked  it  well  enough.  But  give 
me  lor  sport  a  stage  with  two  ^ood  backsword  or  q'iarlcr> 
staff  men  ;ora  greased  pole  with  a  Gloucester  cheese  atop; 
or  a  bull  running:  but  of  all  sport,  bv  the  mass  I  I  love  tlie 
bear-garden  —  roan  and  boy,  I  ever  loved  it ;  'tis  tho  rarest 
sport,  in  good  soolh,  now. 

Drayton.  Melhouglit,  Sir  Thomas,  when  you  talked  of 
honoring  my  dear  friend,  'twas  for  liis  works. 

Sir  'I  homan.  Nay,  sir,  I  make  no  account  Of  bis  works, 
and,  indeed,  know  nought  of  them.  He  had  won  a  i^ood 
station,  and  maintained  it,  and  tliereforo  be  should  have 
his  due. 

Draylan.  For  his  descent,  that,  as  all  men  know,  was 
not  above  humble  citizen's  degree. 

■  »rrf  Wiva  t/  Wiad—r. 
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Sir  Tlimnat.  Ilia  mollitT  truR  nn  Anlcn ;  Htiil  Uia  Ikllior 
waa  jiTHntoil  avont  of  iirint  by  ibu  L'ullugc,  a  rp«iiror,upon 
m  U'nil  klU'.v,  in  n  fivld  of  culil  —  tbu  cn-et,  n  Inlion  with 
bin  witii>R  iliii|ila}'ir<l,  ■inriclin^  on  n  wruilh  of  hU  colon, 
aupiKiriiiig  a  fpear,  and  liii  iiii;>lit  iiiipult:  wiik  Ardcn. 
Ami  ibu  <rfniluiiinn  liluicuir  hmli  Tor  yvara  been  of  good 
havin'^a.  wiih  lands  and  bousu^  and  of  iiood  repulu  in  nil 
bis  dualin^i^i ;  tkurofore,  ray  I.  lh:it  wu  who  1mi  Duij^hbor* 
and  •fen I  lumen,  rimuld  liavu  Lim  in  n:»|Hrct. 

Thijiat.  Yea,  forftKitlil  gcntluniun  »liould  jiive  lo  olhor 
gcntlunii-ii  (iliof  tli«y  bu  nuir-niiiJu  and  i|iiiirti-r  not)  what 
coiiitti'iiniicu  tliuy  may,  for  their  butrur  nilvanlH^<,  &nd  ro 
maintain  tliiriu  in  (.■onfiileratiun,  look  you,  aiid  to  iiruxticT 
tbuia;  and  ibt-ivrDru  'tis  we  comt:  to  malcu  two  at  tbu  bur- 
ial. 

tlaleiflh.  O  ye  god" !  ihia  of  him  that  conceived  Lear 
and  Uihullol  Sir*,  with  your  Ivavis  nu  will  now  bid  you 
faruwull. 

Sir  Tkomaii.  Nay,  I  pray  you  that  wo  part  not  so.  1 
benvuvh  you.  Muster  Kaluiifh,  and  you,  bluster  Drayton, 
that  you  liu  thia  iii);ht  at  Churli'i^oi^  I  would  Lavu  you 
hoiuo  lo  Hipper,  and  ibank  you,  to^i,  fur  your  good  vom- 
paii}-. 

'I  hfinne.  Anil  I,  sir*,  bare  a  poor  houM  of  mine  own 
wltliiu  ihcKi  dozen  milt:*,  and  tliuf  I  bu  nut  a  kni;:lit  liko 
my  eouain  Lucy  here,  yet  I  ean  lodge  b  giieat  as  well  ns 
It) ;  no*  that  my  mollier  bu  duait,  1  lire  as  btrSls  a  f;cn- 

a  eye  by  a 

JJrnylon.  Sir,  I  thank  you.  For  your  good  kimlncss.  Sir 
TliuuiHis  wo  nro  behoMun  lo  you ;  but,  pray  you,  let  ui 
•tjuid  exi-uatjtl.     Muster  Italcigh  liaiU  business  tliat  — 

lialtiijh.  Hay,  Maalur  Dmylun,  tlint  business  we  had  ii 
■adly  ended,  and  our  wlioto  journey  marreil.  With  your 
goud  luuvu,  tlHireli>re,  1  would  ntjuicu  that  we  should  lake 
Sir  'riiiHnas  at  hi*  word. 
,  Sir  '/'komaii.  By  my  troth,  sirs,  I  am  glad  on't,  and 
you  shall  bu  heartily  weli-ome.  Wo'U  u'cn  meet  here  at 
lour  o'  tliu  eloL'k,  and  ye  ahall  find  wherewithal  lo  bear  you 
and  your  maila  lo  Cbarleeoie. 

Itafthjh.  Till  then  lurewull.  (Tn  Drayton  an  tktg  go 
«u'.)  ijvciit  tbou  uol,  Master  Michael,  tliat  to  ait  in  Mas- 
ter Shallow's  house,  pereliatieu  in  lits  very  arbor  >  —  to  cat 
t,  pippin,  maybe,  of  his  own  graffins  —  to  look  on  hiifffi^y, 
cltid  aa  be  went  to  thu  Court  with  FultituS  —  were  a  chaiieu 
thut  woidd  lea<l  me  to  tuumey  barefoot  in  llie  snow  to 
Charleeute  ?  >'or  being  Tiere  in  ihe  birTiipUev  (alaa  I  now 
the  lU-atb-place)  of  hiui  1  so  reveremtnl,  what  belter  trib- 
ute ean  1  |iay  (now  that  nouuht  but  hi*  memory  Is  left  for 
our  wur:.|iip)  ituiii,  even  aa  iliou  saidst  but  iu>w.  to  trace 
the  1>eguitiiigs  of  iluiM  bright  fancies  which  be  bath  em- 
balmed IbruverT 

Urai/'oit.  You  look  on  thme  thing*,  Walter,  as  I  woulil 
have  yuu  look ;  a  true  diM'i|>le  art  lliou  o>*  him  wlioui  we 
■hall  always  lore  and  always  nwurn,  and  gladly  will  I  go 
with  lliee  to  Charlecoie.  And  now,  eru  we  stand  by  that 
gruedy  grave  that  is  prercnily  to  swallow  ao  liU'^  a  part 
of  what  ia  precious  in  En^Uiiil,  wr  will  see  to  ihut  oilier 
businesa  of  lliine,  the  ^«i^iltg  of  n  oncy  fur  ihoi.  'Tis  but 
a  slf)!.  aa  I  remember,  lo  Klaater  SlH.-rlM.'k'a  liouac.  Now  I 
praytln-u  mark  tbat  old  man  well  — and  if  we  deal  not 
wiib  hiiu,  as  is  likely,  'lis  no  mailer,  ior  1  can  lake  ibce 
elKewbcre ;  but  1  would  thou  sbouldat  tix  old  Maater  tiher- 


Scb.sk   II. —  Umttr  Slitriort't  rouHling-iome.     Sher- 
LUCK  tilling  at  hi*  dttk  in  nn  iuntr  room. 

£ti(«r  DllATTOX  ami  Kalkioh. 

Dm^an  {nxiilt  to  Ral'ti/lt).   Do«t  ihou  not  apy  in  him 

■  lihcnesa  lo  an  old  spider,  black,  siill,  ami  waleb'ul,  and 

in   Ibat   money -ehanj-ing  den   lo  a  i-ob-wcb?     There  be 

many  flic!'  have  auflery;^  loss  of  win^x  here. 

ICiileigk.   How  old  and  bent  lie   luokal  and.  but  that  he 
be  a  owney- lender,  I  should  bare  deemed  idm  poor. 
■  Sh  &[m4  nm  V'i:>v  Mw*  ir.,  sM>. «.  t. 


end  he  would  be  beliolden  ti 


Uraglun.  Nay,  'tis  not  a  spider  of  the  sleek  sort  — 
blootl-Miekinii  huth  not  faiicncil  him  as  it  dolb  ramc. 

lialtij/k.  Ilia  allire  doth  not  bespeak  much  wealth. 
Tliat  old  gown  were  dear  at  two  aliilliuKs.  fur  iHmmip^ 
and  nil ;  nay  'iweru  a  fair  [irice  evrn  were  the  telvet  cap 
and  L'opper  agiectacles  thrown  into  the  barnaio. 

Drni/iim.  JA-ilt  you,  lie  comes. 

Sherluei:  Sirs,  yoiir  servant.     What  would  yoo? 

Drag'im.  Alarry  liiis.  Master  Sherloi k  —  me  you  lewta- 
ber  —  Mieliael  Drayton  —  we  havo  had  some  Muall  deal- 
ings lo!;elherof  yore. 

AAfri.i*.  Aye,  cir,  I  forget  nono  who  deal  with  vtc 

IJras'na  (wiile).  Nor  they  tliee. I'll  beaworn.  (/o-5ifr> 
tiK-k.)  But  tbua  it  ia  :  my  friend  here.  Master  Kaleigh, 
hnlh  had  a  manor  in  Surrey  assigned*  him  by  liis  lallier. 
Sir  Walter,  and  having  pressing  nc«<l  of  inoni-ys,  inoi- 
mni-h  aa  he  bath  be<-n  a|i|>ointcd  captain  in  a  lun-e  whi^ 
will  ^hortly  embark  lor  Guiana,  whereof  »ir  Walipr  i»  ehirf 
commander,  be  would  raise  a  aum  thereon  to  furuUb  bia 
forth. 

Sberliick.  Be  there  none  in  London  that  would  Icml  him 
the  moneys  ? 

Dragtoii.  Certcs ;  but  he  goetb  now  into  Derooahin, 
and  hi:«  need  ia  preMing. 

Slitrliict.  His  need  is  pressing  — 

I3.asl..n.  Towhi,'^        ■  ^ 
for  a  present  loan. 

Shtr{in:k.  For  a  present  loan  —  well,  air? 

Dmi/ioa  {ofitle  t»  llaleigli'),  ftlark  you  his  manaer  ct 
speech'/  'twas  eter  tliua  with  him.  (7o  Mer/ori.)  And 
for  aeenritv  he  hath  brought  the  «rilin);s  pertainiu^  to  the 
estati! ;  till  tliou  canst  prove  wbicb  to  be  solfieient,  mysell 
will  be  his  snrety. 

Ilaltii/i.  TliuM.'  be  ibey. 

Shtriiifk.  Tliuse  pan'bmenta,  these  parebnienla  —  ay^ 
aye  —  Manor  of  West  Ilursleyl  —  all  those  nu-rauagea  and 
lunemenls —  aic,  aye.  Well,  sir,  lime  is  needed  lo  esaiBUM 
these  ;  what  moneys  dost  thou  mjuitef 

Jl'ilelffh.  In  brief,  four  hundml  po  nda. 

Sherlocl:  Four  hundred  pounds —  well? 

Riiltigb.  h'  u])on  inquiry  ami  advice  the  secttiilj  aaAtf 
tbee,  at  what  rate  ol'  u>nn(.-e  wilt  thou  k-ml  me  ? 

ShrrliKt.  Itale  of  uianee  T  —  why,  sir.  ntoitey  ■■  hard  U> 
eonie  by  at  (bis  time ;  wu  hare  sutTered  great  firrs  in  ow 
town,*  anil  money  hath  been  necdeil  tin-  the  rvbnildinf ; 
tlie  rate  haib  ri<i-n  of  late  —  and  ibciv  is  talk  of  war  with 
Spaia,  which  will  raise  il  further.  I  murt  myself  borrow 
ere  I  lend,  and  must  needs  pay  ronndly.  I  cannot  snfiplf 
yon  at  a  less  ycai  ly  rate  than  filleea  in  the  Iiundrtsl. 

Draffi"n.  Nay,  i-ir,  my  friend's  need  ia  not  so  great  tbal 
ho  shoul<l  pay  so  dearly.  He  laid  his  account  for  litD.  aad 
by  my  counwl  he  will  give  no  more  —  for,  look  ytta,  this  is 
no  venture,  but  a  surety. 

SkfrU-rt.  Tlien,  1  fear  m^  we  deal  not:  but  I  will  look 
into  these  writings  —  'tis  possible  I  may  be  able  to  lend 
at  f.>utt<.-en  and  a  half. 

Dragtim.  I'lit  up  your  papers,  Walter,  we  will  make 
oIIht  ahin.  Tliia  was  but  part  ol  oar  buainesa  in  Strailord, 
Master  >lierloi'k:  our  intent  waa  to  vbit  your  most 
iltni'iriona  townsman,  and  now,  woe  the  day  I  we  hear  be 


Sirrliict.  Aye,  who  may  be  be? 
Jtalrif/k.  Wiio  but  Maater  Shakespeare, 
Jitway  hear  Ihe  bell  toll. 


fi)r  wboae  b«nal 


Sterl,^.  1  bearti  say  he  was  dead. 

Rnleiyh.  Dtdst  not  know  bira  ? 

Shenm-k.  We  had  dealinua  together  rearii^ofie  —  atc^ 
be  halh  had  money  of  me  more  than  nncc  or  twice ;  bat  ba 
conaortetl  with  ndne  enemy,  Jahn-*-Combe,^  and  we  wooM 
iMHte  of  each  other  afler. 

•  tantaflnlVnwbli*,  IhiusiidcBsatskiBBmmTankrkn.M 

•  Sir  W->l>«r'.  ...lAd  m  •nrmt*!  Una  lHi<,«a4  I*  hh  )•■«»■ 

•  Th»>l.>a  hMiiro  ai|T>llaata»nIMIal*l4,«Urkk>«*wM|*i 

•  JDhD^-Cmafc*  V  4  •  itch  \-n\rt  )■  • 
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Drayton.  I  knew  not  Jobn-a-Combe  wui  the  enemy  of 
nj  tnaa. 

Skeriock,  He  wtu  mine  enemj  in  tha  iiense  that  bo 
hinilcreil  rojr  dustiDgs.  This  Sliakuipeare,  too,  outbid  me 
for  tbc  litUm  I  wlien  they  were  solil.  1  had  bcun  n  richer 
man  bad  hu  dicil  n  dozun  years  ngone.  I  spund  iiDtjtbure- 
foro,  much  aorrow  od  hiro. 

Raieiyh.    Why,  this  comes  nigb  to  blasphemy  —  let  us  be 

Drayton.  Well,  God  be  with  yon,  Master  Sherlock,  — 
(oku/k)  tbon^li  I  fear  that  may  hardly  be.  Came,  Walter. 
But,  Mastur  Sherlock,  a  moment,  I  pray  you  ;  I  saw  your 
daaahtrr,  Mittress  Visor,  of  late. 

Sherlock,   M/  daughter,  Mistress  Titor,  aye  1 

Dragion.  A  woman,  sir,  that  is  held  in  much  respect, 
though  not  for  her  worldly  means.  In  truth,  she  bath  but 
a  sorry  lifu  of  it. 

ShtHoek.  She  made  her  own  bed  wben  the  fled  Trom  this 
house  twenty  years  agone,  with  young  Visor.  Let  her  lie 
on  it,  and  iC  aha  tind  it  bard,  let  her  see  tbat  she  complain 
not.    The  curse  of  disobedience  bath  bi:cn  on  her. 

DrnyUin.  Well,  sir,  she  hatb  paid  for  that  long  aS),  if 
misery  may  p.iy  it.  She  looks  like  one  that  the  world  hath 
done  its  worst  on,  and  is  ready  to  ryxA  it. 

Sherlock.  Sir,  sir,  I  had  thought  you  came  liere  on  a 
business  matter.    1  have  soTnewhai  prussin;  to  see  to. 

Drayton.    One  word.  Master  Sherlock,     llur  eldest  son. 

Cur  "randsod,  is  a  lad  oE  promUe,  and  for  eilucation  she 
th  done  what  she  may  for  him ;  but  1  begird  of  late  tliat 
he  was  driven  to  hold  horses  in  the  market-place,  and  luub 
cbance-ehiCls,  for  a  bare  living. 

SkerlocL:  Let  his  father  louk  to  it ;  he  took  my  daughter 
—  let  him  look  to  his  son  —  let  him  look  to  his  son.  (To 
Ri^eiyb.)     Will  it  please  you  leave  the  wriiin;;s? 

Draijlon.  ller  daughter,  near  womanhood,  is  fair  to  look 
tn,  hut  — 

Sherlock,  llast  thou  been  let  on  to  this  'I  Your  pardon 
if  1  quit  you. 

[/frtiret  into  the  inner  room. 

Rdtiijh.    Come,  let  us  away.     So,  I  breathe  nsain,  now 

wo  are  quit  of  that  den.     I  liaTs  heard  of  suc:h  Hints,  but 

Drayton.  So  thou  caresi  not  for  his  money  at  fillcen  in 
tbe  hundred  V 

Itateiijh.  Wcre'l  five  1  would  not  deal  with  him.  'Tia 
a  stone,  sure,  that  hath  been  cut  in  human  shape  and 
posxascd  by  soma  vile  spirit  from  the  nether  world.  I 
almost  marvel,  Master  Michael,  that  thou  broughtst  me 

Drayton.  Why,  was  it  not  of  our  compact  that  I  should 
4)ow  tTiee  some  of  tho  models  wlicnce  our  master  drew  1 

RaUigh.  Models?  liow,  Sherlock V  Yet  that  nime. 
Soti  you,  now,  lotl  you  I  And  money-lender,  too.  And 
then  hi)  daughter  —  why.  Muster  Michaf  1,  'lii  clear  as  the 
■an  —  it  runs  on  alt-fours  with  the  devil  in  the  play ;  and 
yet,  but  that  thou  gnv'st  me  the  clue,  I  might  have  bor- 
rowed money  from  him  twenty  years  without  guessing. 
Well,  this  p-isaesl 

Scene    III.  —  Tht    Ckurchyarrl  of  Slrat/ord.      A    crowd 
waiting  abo^  the  gate. 


Stcoml  Woman.  "Twns  too  good  h>  be  true;  comfort  is 
chary  of  coming  to  poor  folk. 

Fir'i  Man.  I  have  been  here  since  one  o'  (he  clock, 
and  with  a  toothache,  for  which  thou  tecst  my  face  is 
tiixl  up,  and  the  wind  is  keen.  I  hod  stnycl  wiihin  four 
walli  but  for  the  word  that  went  about  of  a  dole. 

Fir/l  ll-unan.  Thou  look's!  none  the  comulicr,  Peter 
Quince,  for  the  clout  about  thy  yellow  chaps,  bke  a  blue 
dUh  full  of  butter-milk. 

Seconfl  Sinn.  Thou  shouMat  havo  covered  the  rest  of 
thy  face  with  it,  Peter,  then  wouldst  thou  have  been  fairer 
to  look  on  than  o'er  thou  wcrt  yet. 
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Seconit  Woman.  I'll  warrant  thou  eatest  thy  sliara 
when  thou  get'st  it,  crust  and  all,  in  despite  of  thy  tooth- 

Peter  Quince.  Look  if  hero  be  not  lame  Davy,  coming 
for  the  sharing;  how  hit  crutch  thumps  io's  liaalel  —  do 
but  mark  how  ho  outspeeds  blind  Harry  that  feelotb  hi* 
way  by  Iho  wall. 

Hecon'l  Man.  Aye,  and  look,  Madge,  my  buxom  Inis,  at 
what  will  please  tlioe  better,  for  here  coma  gentlemen  of 
worship. 

Mailffe.     The  younger  is  as  gallant  a  youth  as  c'cr  I  Mt 

IThe  hell  tolls/or  Ike  funeral. 
Enter  Drattom  and  Bai.Kioh. 
Raleigh.  "No  longer  monm  for  roe  when  I  am  dead 
Than  ye  simll  hear  the  lurly  sullen  bull 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  Hud."  3 

How  strango  sound  these  words  of  his,  with  that  bell  for 
commentary  I     How  his  own  phrases  ri«  to  tho  lips  I 

Draj/'oa.  Aye,  Walter,  you  shall  finrl  but  few  occa!<ionj 
in  life,  solemn  or  merry,  regarding  which  something  apt,' 
something  tlint  gocth  deeper  than  common  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter,  bath  not  been  said  by  him  that  is  now  silent. 

llnleiijh.  Uno  that  roads  him  as  a  student,  and  lovingly, 
as  my  liither  from  my  first  youth  hath  tnui;ht  me  to  do,  and 
hath  moreover  n  good  memory,  shall  find  in  him  (my  father 
is  wont  to  say)  n  rich  vocabulary.  But  mark  you  tho 
crowd  iiere  I  'tia  tho  spontaneous  respect  of  the  people  for 
so  Tkmous  a  townsman.  Now  look  1  to  ses  (what  wu  have 
not  yet  seen)  the  sorrow  of  Stratford  for  the  loss  of  her 
great  son.  As  the  sun  lights  the  hovel  no  li)S4  than  tbe 
palace,  so  should  his  fame  reach  to,  and  warm,  the  poorest 

Drayion.  Bo  not  too  Bigured  that  his  famo  is  of  a  kind 
to  be  felt  by  such  as  these,  thou;;h  were  he  a  commander 
who  had  brought  home  a  Spanish  galleon,  or  n  courtier  • 
who  had  sot  the  fashions  at  Whitehall,  or  a  foolish  Iw^ 
with  fifty  retaincr.4  nt  Ills  back,  no  cap  so  greasy  but  it 
would  cover  an  idolater.  But  let  us  mark  wh:tt  passes 
'twixt  tho  townsfolk  and  this  old  boadhi  who  cometh  hither 
with  his  older  satellite. 


AfsiM.-Iien'He.  Neighbors,  make  way,  I  pray  you ;  stand 
aside  from  the  gates. 

Crowl.  The  dole,  the  dole  t  Good  Master  Bondle,  a 
word  with  yon  —  me,  sir^  me  —  look  hither,  'tis  I,  etc. 

Firit  Bealle.  AVhat  n  consternation  is  here  I  Make  nol 
luch  a  ckmor.  Wu  are  uhnrged,  I  and  my  partner,  with 
the  contribution  of  this  dole,  and  we  will  contribute  It 
without  re«pect  of  persons,  save  that  wo  will  give  most  to 
those  we  think  moat  worthy.  Stand  you  back,  Quinie  and 
Flute. 

Qainee.     Yet  do  not  overlook  me,  good  M.-Litcr  Dcadle. 

Flute.     Remember  me,  an'l  please  you.  Master  Derrick. 

Asiist.-Beaille.  Heard  you  not  what  Master  Derrick 
said  ?  Would  you  set  yourselves  to  teach  him  in  this  busi- 
ness? 

Beadle.  Are,  would  they,  such  is  their  vanity  and  their 
greediness.  It  mi'.:lit  be  thought  they  had  ne'er  seen  a 
funeral  before.  When  did  any  of  you  know  mo  overlook 
one  that  should  be  remembered  ?  Have  I  been  beadle 
hero  forty  years  for  nought  ? 

Aasint.-lien'tle-     Yc  dare  not  say  he  hath  for  your  live*. 

Crowd.    The  bread  I  the  bread  I 

Beadle.  'Uds  my  life,  they  would  tear  it  out  of  the  ha*- 
ket^  like  wolves.  Neighbors,  though  it  be  customary  to 
give  loaves  only,  yet  Master  Shakespeare,  out  of  his  love 
for  you,  and  beeaiiso  ye  should  mourn  him  fittin!;ly,  hath 
desired  tliat  beef  should  bo  bestowed  along  with  the'  bread. 

Several.     Wortliy  gentleman  I 

First  Woma".  Oh,  good  soul,  this  shall  profit  him,  lora' 
where  he's  gone. 

■  Ttw  opniBi  UsM  at  Sbtimfmn**  Hrt  Saansl. 
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Secnwl  Woiimn.  Nny,  I  evur  said  tliuro  wura  nono  in 
Stnitfuni  uioro  reniuuibcrful  of  tLu  poor  Uian  Uutur 
SLakfHpcaru. 

Afui.-lieaille.  Aye,  anJ  more  tlittn  tlmt,  lUcre  be  four 
firkini  of  alu  to  be  broacbud  siutr  ibu  burial,  bubiud  tbe 

liea-lle.  Nuighbor  Turgis,  wilt  thou  still  go  about  to 
farcBlttll  iiii;?  J  vriu  coiuina  (o  the  alo  pruacnily,  wbun 
time  firlud.  Do  tbou  acand  by  tlie  bitskuls  and  jiive  out 
tLu  ilolu  a-i  1  xliall  tell  tbeu.     Umc  thou  tUe  bag  at  groatt 

Auitt.-lieailU.    Ycti,  Master  Derric-k. 

[Tkei/  dittribule  Ike  pnicUion*  and  mon'g. 

Plule.     Sball  I  uot  liavu  a  loaf  aud  a  gi-uat  tor  uty  wife  'I 

She   balb  hud   twiiit   tliia   morning,  thcruloru  could  not 

Olil  Wt'iaan.  Tby  wife  tbnooibt  —  mj;  ton  hntb  worked 
at  New  Pliieo,  and  belped  to  mend  the  leut-e  i'  tli'  garilun 
latt  wiiilur,  and  now  u  be  rheiiuialieky  and  bed-nd.  A 
dolu  lor  liim,  1  pray  you,  sweet  Master  iJerriek. 

iita'llt  lie  not  loo  lurwanl,  woman;  tbou  art  not  too 
well  Umuyht  on,  I  warrant  tbuu. 

'     Old  WuiiHia.   1h  ac(]UiintaDee  and  lervice  to  count  for 
nougbtV  —  'lis  a  sbaue,  then. 

litailU.  (juiut  tliy  tODCue,  miitreu;  it  mny  be  1  shall  be 
callt»l  on  to  deal  with  Uiee  in  otbi-r  fasliiuu  thxn  dolua. 
Tliuu  nn  ileiiutuil  by  many  for  a  witch,  lei  uie  tell  llioe ; 
thou  an  *ii.<pect  of  keeping  a  toad,  and,  morever,  'tis 
tliou'jbt  tliou  hast  a  lamiliar,  one  llu|>il»iiee.i  (7'u 
aaalker.)  But  wlierefbro  lungit  tliou  baL-k,  OiLt'ly  llaekel,'' 
(liou  lliul  wiiBt  onee  a  maid-aervant  at  New  i'laee  V  I'reits 
neitrer,  and  bold  out  thine  apron. 

Cice''j-  Ob,  sir,  1  came  not  here  for  (be  dole,  but  indeed 
to  see  the  last  of  bim  who  bitlb  been  ovtr  kind  to  me  and 

Itradle.  The  more  reason  thou  sboulilst  have  any  part. 
Let  her  do  so,  Goodman  Tur^is,  for  tbou  knowsc  lliat  sliu 
that  buinblrtli  herself  should  be  exhorted  ;  and  'twere  not 
ill,  uiuibiiilcs  >>'  tbou  gav'st  her,  moreover,  a  tliaru  lor  bur 
sick  molliui'.  {^Calling  thntugh  ike  ijnte  la  hign  in  the  cbureU- 
ifar,l)  If  oung  fry,  wilt  thou  leave  leaping  over  the  grav«- 
■tauL's?  else  shikll  uiy  stalf  and  thy  biivks  be  better  ac- 
quuiulud.  i  see  thee,  young  i'iekboiie,  druiuiuing  with 
tliinu  Ituels  on  Mislruw  Keeeb's  cpiibet ;  eonie  off  tliu  ttone, 
or  'twill  be  worse  for  ibeo,  tbou  mtuj^tity  varlet  —  and  iby 
tall  slip  of  a  sbtur,  too,  1  taw  her  but  now  up  with  her 
eoau  and  over  ibe  railing  of  yonder  tomb  like  any  itng. 

Dniylon  (in  lUUujh),  Tliu  oldest  of  tbera  servants  that 
cautu  wiib  lUu  beadle*  is  SbiLkespean's  own  man  Adaui 
1  will  si>eak  to  bim.  Tlib  isasliai|>  sundering  tor  tbee, 
Adam.  Leave  thy  basket.  Step  aside,  and  s|)vak  wtlb 
me  of  iliy  guo-1  muster. 

A'lam.  U  Miuter  Drayton,  1  looked  that  be  should  bury 
me  1  would  I  were  with  bim  1  Were  1  young,  I  eould  ne'ur 
bojM!  to  see  BUeU  another  master ;  and  being  old,  1  have  no 
desira  but  lo  t'ulluw  him. 

hni'jiun.    Was  his  siekness  sudden  ? 

Adait.  Hay,  sir;  1  have  forvboJed,  this  many  a  day, 
bow  'twus  wiUi  bim.  Uu  liatb  pined  and  dwiudled,  and 
then  agiLin  he  hath  niended  tor  awliile  and  would  walk 
abroiid;  and  ever  with  a  kind  word  and  a  jest,  as  was  his 
wout.  liui  I  tbuiid,  from  day  10  day,  his  >U'p  slower,  his 
hand  heavier  on  my  thoulder,  his  bi-e^Lib  rburier. 

Dittst'ia.    Did  him  self  look  for  Ills  enil? 

^(^lui.  Aye,  sir ;  but  niiLdu  as  th»ugli  be  bad  a  long  to- 
corae  before  biui.  Four  diiys  siiieo  (iwiis  o"  tjuudayj  lie 
■aid  tu  me,  "  Adam,  1  have  a  tancy  about  my  burial ;  but 
say  nuuglit  uf  it  as  yet  lo  my  daughter.  1  have  hire  set 
down  the  names  uftbosel  desire  tu  bear  me  to  ibe grave;" 
wbieh  he  llieruu|>on  read  to  we,  and  they  are  even  now  in 
the  buuse,  inuking  ready. 

JJrag.oa.    bonie  ol  nute  and  c-ondit'on,  ranybap? 

AJuiu.    Not  M>,  uot  so,  not  so,  Master  Dmytou ;  them  art 


thou  wide  indeetl  of  the  mark.  Never  ln>l  insn  iukhi* 
mt-n  who  looked  on  t^entle  and  sin)ple  wiib  s  iiiare  rqa^ 
broiiicrly  eye  than  Master  Shakesneare.  A  fine  cost  or  ■ 
ragged  jerkin  made  no  more  diflerence  in  a  uin,  is  liii 
eyes.  iIinu  wbelber  his  hair  were  black  or  bro«D.  Nij', 
strange  to  K-ll  of  a  man  of  bis  gilU,  be  wemL-d  at  toKnd 
as  inueb  matter  in  a  tool  as  in  a  wise  man ;  lie  would  tske 
pleasure  in  ilisenurrin<{  with  many  a  one  of  ihi«  tors  ihu 
simple  I  woulil  hnve  tubbed  olT  as  a  lackwlt.  So  kcHiik 
to  me,  "  First  lmv«  I  sitt  down,  to  carry  the  Imul  of  nj 
coffin,  Ilogb  Banlolfih  and  Corporal  nym,"!  poor  ttea, 
both.  Master  Drayton.  Bardoljih,  one  of  many  m  tlie  iniM 
here,  was  a  tafxter;  Nyai,  a  pensioner  ot  the  Kirl  if 
I^rtiicesler,  in  whose  army  be  icrve<l  in  the  Low  CouDtrio, 
tboiii>b  I  did  never  hear  with  much  credit. 

ItrUriijh.    Bardolph  and  Nym  I  ()  brave  Slrakwpeirf  I 
-itlnm.    "  Next,*'  be  sailb,  "  I  have  set  down  Jolin  Kii|>bf 
and  .lames   G'lrney,"  ancient  serving-men,  your  irin>lii|^ 
and  now  almsmen. 


italt'ujk.    One  of  PalstafTs  ra<^ged  recruits  he  — 
Allan.     "And    Kit   Sty.     And,   lo   end  the  atatfmj. 
Snug  tlie  joiner,"  and  Nick  Bottom,"  —  and,  lira  li>t  lius* 


10  name  bis  lienrcrs." 
Raleigh.     Tiiily  did  be  make  Romeo  aay,  — 


Ailaok.  **  Anrl  bo  sure,  Adam,"  ho  said,  "  ihatllioo  hift 
old  Deniek,  and  Ids  ancient  comrade  'riir^iii,  lo  •jii:  out 
tile  dole  —  and  i>ec  it  be  of  good  kind  and  [deutiluL"  And 
he  charged  me  again  I  should  not  tell  bis  duunliltr,  Mi«- 
tress  Hall,  of  these  dispositions.  Fur  wberelimi,  ail  be, 
should  I  add  a  few  days,  or  hours,  to  bur  nrief  ? 

Draglon.  Derrick  is  now  in  Ibe  si.tlb  age,  be  ii  thi 
Klipptrei/ paiilalimn  ;  and  Turgis  touclieilt  on  tbu  a'Vi'niV 
tkit  of  I'S'-on''  chU'luhnem  anil  mere  ub'iciim,  — yeiuvtlu; 
still  Ibe  shadows  of  that  pair  wIkku  meu  shall  long  laili 
at. 

Bfaille.    Ilath  every  one  bis  portion  ? 

AnKo-i.-Bea'lle.     Yea,  Master  Derrick. 

liewlle  Then  give  wbal*s  over  how  you  will,  and  nub 
an  enil  shortly,  fur  we  are  ncfKled  at  New  Pl:ice. 

Di-aylun.     l>o  ye  walk  in  the  pt\M:etsioii.  M^tsti-r  Brsilkt 

Beailtr.  Of  a  surety,  woritbipful  vir.  The  funeral  Bii°b 
as  well  make  shitt  without  the  coffin  as  witliout  uiessdiq 
partner;  wu  whlk  bcFure  choir  and  parson,  nt  tbebcsiltf 
the  tndn  ;  we  be  its  eyebrows.  And,  neighbor  TlIIV■^■' 
tbou  sbouldiil  walk  half  a  toot  or  so  to  the  rearwanl  aS  sk, 
'twould  be  forgiven  ibue,  for  so  would  llio  people  on  laik 
siiles  the  way  liavu  me  in  view;  and  tbuu.  neighbor, ul 
old  —  and  moreover  small  —  and  feeble,  moreoter  —  nJ 
Iby  port  doib  scarce  beseem  the  van  of  a  cvremouisl,  tbi 
gilts  for  wliich  are,  in  truth,  not  given  to  all. 

Aiu>Ui.-BHt'Ue.  1  will  govern  myself  as  tboQ  Atavti, 
good  neighbor. 

Ailum.  1  liavo  hero  borbs,  for  tliOMi  who  will  bear  iba 
at  the  funeral.    Will  ye  have  cypress  or  ro<M.'miiry,  tml 

Dragioa.  Tlianks,  f.wA  Adam;  we  will  bear  utA* 
branch  ol  cyprei'S,  and  will  loni;  wear  it  in  our  bcailf.tn 

['A«  BtaaUK  ani  SeroaniK  depart fiir ^eir  t'lnc.  Dtt 
fun  and  JlaUigh  paa  inlv  Ike  chimif'i 


Drayton.     "I,et's  talk  of  graves,  of  wormaand  p|ntsfbl 

Mike  dust  unr  [taper,  and  with  rainy  rvr) 

Write  sorrow  on  the  lio<om  uf  the  enrth-'' 

[Thes  tHierIke d"^ 


GooQ  Ic 


J78.] 


LORD  L7TT0N  ON  NAMES  AND   TBSIR  INFLUENCE. 


Ix  tbs  iimuring  opening  of  Lord  l.ytton'a  poatUuraoDs 
>vul,  "Ktnuliu  CUillingTy,"  tlivnj  nru  some  ailminkbtts 
murks  on  tlio  uiural  r«*i|ionsibilJ(ii:8  of  [wrunts  lor  tliu 
lOie*  tlic}'  give  to  tUeir  uliildrun.  Sir  Putvr  Cliillingly  it 
T)  Imnl  on  liis  own  Danu;,  and  mcrilxw  liii  mrdiovrity  in 
eat  niunrun-s  lo  it.  "Puter,"  hu  tayt,  to  tliu  aiinunibled 
nil)'  counL-il,  "  lian  been  for  mnny  genvnitions,  at  you  am 
'are,  tliv  lM|»i9iunl  to  wbiuh  ibv  (.'lileat  Iwrn  oF  our  fmuily 
d  tK-vn  dtrvuied.  On  ttiu  altar  of  tluit  iiiiiuu  I  linvc  Ixiun 
cii<iL-«d.  Nuver  has  there  iieen  a  Sir  Puicr  Chillingly 
lohM  Id  any  iVny  dlitinguielivd  hiiniulf  altovtthU  fallows. 
Mt  nime  hiuibtt:n  n  (lend  wriulit  on  tny  intellectual  enci^ 
e*.  In  the  catalogue  of  illnitnoiis  Rngliiihmcn  there  i»,  I 
Ink,  no  ininiortal  Sir  Peter,  oxeept  tilr  Peter  Teazle,  and 
I  .only  exislK  on  tlie  comic  itagc;  "  nod  Sir  Peter  Chil- 
dly Hii;;lit  liave  added  that  Sir  I'eter  Tcaile  i«  immortal 
ily  lor  the  amuteaienC  he  aRbrda  to  oitiera,  not  for  any 
Iriimic  L-Kimeity.  One  of  the  family  eouneil,  howvi't-r, 
^rnt  ^  bir  Peter  Lely,"  on  which  Sir  IV ter  Chillingly 
pliu*  vrilU  unnntwemblu  forre,  "  That  piiintur  wai  not  nn 
lgli»hmnD.  llu  was  born  in  AW-Hlplialia,  famoua  lor 
inir.  I  (.-onfiiie  my  remarks  to  llie  iliililren  of  our  nalivo 
od  I  niti  awaru  ibat  in  roruign  toiintries  the  name  i>  not 
I  extlngni.'hvr  lo  the  genius  of  its  owner.  Dut  why  ?  In 
her  euiintrieB  its  sound  is  modilieil.  Pierre  Comeillu 
>■  a  great  man  -,  but  I  put  it  to  you  whelher,  had  lie  been 
I  EiiglibliiuHn,  bo  eould  have  lieen  the  fHllier  of  European 
tSHly  as  Pelcr  CrowV"  And  Sir  Peter  mijibt  har« 
khxl  that  Pt;tcr  ibe  Apostle  got  bin  weight  from  Ins  Hc- 
««  DHuie,  Ct'pIiNi.  Cephas  gives  the  impression  of  a 
ck;  I'eier  the  iinpredtion  of  common jilai-e  respeetabilily, 
lib  a  wHvcriii<;  turn.  Now,  I>onl  Lytloo  in  loui-bing  tin* 
l^'ct,  tuuelicB  one  of  the  most  real  grievances  wlili-l>  vliil- 
vn  liuve  aptinst  ra«h  parent*,  and  he  touelies  both  siiles 
'iL  lie  not  only  deprecates  ibu  names  which  stamp  a 
old  with  niuilioeri'ty,  tut  be  df)>recates  ihoso  which  stamp 
lu  with  nn  impress  of  absurd  and  iiiiluceot  ambition.  A 
usly  conaiii  had  suggested  tlint  Sir  Peter's  child  vhould 
I  ealleit  liaiinibal  or  Charlemagne,  in  order  lo  i;ive  him 
Iretilitiuus  gramleur,  on  which  Sir  Peter  replies,  with 
«at  leinper  and  iustic-«,  "  On  ihe  contrary,  if  you  inflict 
1  a  omn  the  burilicn  of  one  of  these  names,  the  glory  of 
hich  be  eannol  reasonably  expect  to  vclipmi  or  even  to 
lual,  you  cm  li  him  l>eneath  the  weight-  If  a  poo*:  were 
illed  IJuhn  Klilton,  or  William  Shak-speare,  he  woulrl  not 
ire  tu  piilili'-h  even  a  sonnet.  No,  the  choice  of  a  name 
M  butncen  the  two  extremes  of  linlierous  inFi^nifiennco 
kI  op(iret>siv«  renown."  'I'liis  is  very  just,  and  should 
vv'  remursv  to  many  a  parental  bonrt.  I'lteru  is  no  mttn 
xlvliljle  lU'Fcliiuf  done  to  a  child  than  either  a  grandiont 
*>nH»n  nnnie.  Tho  moml  influence  of  names  must  bo 
Imilteil,  Itowever,  to  depend  in  viTy  great  degn-e  on  !<ome- 
bat  arbitrary  and  suMective  influen<-es.  \Vu  hiiie  lieard 
man  tit-plun:  hiving  been  called  -Jame«,"with  the  ut- 
0ft  ]iaihui>,  aacerting  that  it  hail  to  some  ext-'nt  made 
Hiki'y  of  Ilia  very  soul  agnln«t  b  s  will.  TImt,  man,  of 
mrH',  hail  been  a  student  of  'Jliaekeniy,  and  the  subji-c- 
re  iiifluenecT'  which  worked  up  n  hi*  wind  were  of  the 
aiim  lie  In  Pbicbu  order.  Had  lio  instead  been  stei-ped 
1  Sir  Waller  Siott'i  "  I-aily  of  the  Ijikp,"  ami  full  of  ihe 
liralric  awuciations  with  the  Kiii<:bt  of  Snowdon, — 
And  Niimiiins  call  me  James  Piix-Jiiinep,"  —  he  miiibt 
»L-  regiiriled  his  name  as  injurious  to  him,  if  at  all, 


iHi«b    i 


But  who 


idealised  the  nickname  Jim  ?  That  is,  If  no^ 
)  llunki'yi>h  aa  Janic,  much  more  irredeemably  deK-rip- 
ve  oTa  sunt  at  ibo  beck  and  call  of  wciety.  It  is  to 
Junicf,"  even  nnder  its  worst  aspi-cis,  exactly  what  the 
wtlioy  U  (u  tliu  flunkey,  —  anil  implief  that  repia-et  or  awe 
>  Ibe  owner  of  such  a  name  ii>  rim]i1y  impoiiriblu.  Any 
ne  «Ik>  bad  a  ta>te  for  sllmiing  |;ooil-iiHturedly  lhrou<rh 
w  worhJ,  ami  for  bring  faniilinrly  ImileJ  by  everybody  he 
i«l,  niiijiii  not  object  lo  be  callul  Jlinl  It  is  an  honest 
M  of  name,  and  a  piasport,  as  it  were,  to  kindly  treatment. 


Hut  it  puiH  dij>nity  and  power  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most 
sanguine  hope.  A  mtin  generally  known  among  bis  ac- 
quaintances nn  "Jim  "  mi  Jit  be  very  (Kipubir  and  have  great 
inllucnce  of  the  coaxing  kind,  but  it  is  impowiible  be  could 
take  lip  any  position  re<|uiring  observance  and  revercnc-e. 

Jt  is  worth  observinjE  that  the  shrcwduess  of  the  world 
has  given  a  certain  elusiicity  to  the  moml  inllucnce  i^ 
names,  bv  inventing  a  good  many  dillerent  nioililications  of 
ihem,  and  inoilificalions  wiih  very  various  ninrucM.  espe- 
cially in  the  ease  of  women.  You  can't  have  a  much  wider 
range  ihuii  is  contained,  lor  instance,  in  KlUabeth,  Eliza, 
itetty,  Betsy,  Bessy,  nnd  Bess.— Glizabeih  wiili  a  =,  again, 
being  really  distinct  in  moral  efTect  fr'm  Elisabeth  with  an 
n.  No  one  would  drvain  of  spelling  the  nnnie  of  Sl  Elisa- 
beth—  Mr. Klngslcy'sheorine  —  with  a  z;  the  hard,  grind- 
ing sound  of  the  i  would  be  altogullivr  inconsistent  with 
her  etsenee.  But  Elisabeth  with  an  *  should  bo  liiir  and 
leiiiininf,  wiih  somutldng,  |ierliHps,  a  little  secret  and  brood- 
ing in  her  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  Queen  Etizaljellra 
niuiie  should  always  have  ibe  z, —  both  for  the  sake  of  ihe 
hardness  and  imperloiisncss  it  gives,  nnd  for  the  sHke,  home- 
liow,  of  ihe  louch  of  awkwanlnesd  and  coaiFeniva  it  ihrowa 
in.  This  is  ibe  direction  in  which  it  bna  developed  into 
the  familiarities  of  Betsy  and  Betty,  the  Ibniier  clumsy,  but 
sbrewil.  homely,  an<l  trustworthy;  the  latter  loutl  and  fast. 
Laily  Butty  used  to  bu  a  common  name  enousih  in  ibu  aris- 
tocrncy  at  one  time,  but  it  must  have  teniti'd  to  luHke  all 
its  owners  vulvar  talkers  and  managers.  Anil  just  as  Kliz- 
abelU  was  degrnded  into  Belsy  and  Belly,  so  Elisiibcth  was 
familinriccd  iulo  Bessy  and  Bess,  both  fund  names,  tlie  for- 
mer su;.'gesting  a  loueli  of  weakness,  tlw  latter,  liko  all 
Diono'yllabic  names, suggesting  a  wanl  of  atniosplici'e  about 
llio  chiiraeler,  but  also  iuiplying  a  certain  praetical  brevity 
•ml' decision. 

Is  ihe  euormous  string  of  names  which  roval  personage* 
usualli-  Hssuiiiu,  a  sort  of  way  of  as^erliiig  fur  themselves 
that  tlieir  dignity  shall  he  inilepenitent  of  name,  by  provid- 
ing a  channel  nnil  opening,  as  it  were,  for  any  jiossiblB 
charaeteHytie  In  someappro|iriate  name?  We  suspect  ibe 
practice  must  have  oriduHtcd  from  ibe  kind  ot  leeling 
wbk'b  mailv  some  .American  ihcolojian  (Dr.  Ilurace  Uush- 
nell,  we  ihink)  exult  in  the  Aibamisian  Creed,  on  the. 
ETonnd  that  ihe  more  corn radiet ions  you  could  accnuiulata 
in  the  allem|)t  to  express  the  Infinite,  ihe  neareryoiirniind 
would  rise  to  a  coiii-eplioi-  of  the  lufiniie.  It  is  dlllicult 
to  iinai-ine  any  oilier  conceivable  vca^on  for  burying  a 
human  U-Ing  in  sucli  a  string  of  names,  for  inrlan<-e,  as  this 
of  the  Kins  of  Siixon^-, —  "  Jean-Nd|KMiiuccne-MHrie- 
Joseph- An  toine-Xavier-V  Inecnl-l^uis-Gutizague-Fmn^oiB- 
de-I'aule-Stanislas-Iternard-Paul-Fdlix-Uiininns."  Tlie  only 
tuncblvablc  niiHlve  fur  such  a  name  could  be  to  imivent 
any  |K>ssil>i1ity  of  limiting  ihe  devulopnn-nt  of  the  royal 
cliaracter  in  onn  tingle directiun,  by  providing  nn  indefinite 
number  of  moral  conduit -pijies  lor  the  conceivnhle  variety 
of  tliu  rovnl  qualities.  We  suspect,  however,  that  n  good 
deal  of  tlie  actual  miHlioerity  of  reigniii!;  fami'ii-s  is  due  to 
the  laliyrinih  of  names  in  wlik-li  lliu  baby  is  bidden,  like  a 
inolh  in  a  silk  cocoon.  It  tiikeg  more  mental  eiierpy  tlian 
mo^t  human  infants  liiive,  lo  break  your  wsy  out  of  siicii  a 
verbal  |ialnee-i>rison  na  that.  It  ninsi  be  very  like  being 
burn  in  a  wood,  to  find  yourself  at  the  core  of  such  a  name 
na  tile  Saxun  King's,  when  you  e<inie  lo  the  iios»estion  of 
the  very  liniilcd  contu'iuiisness  of  iiilancy.  Jnitevd,  if  ihe 
Iruib  were  known,  mi^bt  it  nut  be  disco verti)  that  the  noble 
novelist  himself,  whose  ]ioslhiinious  wurk  has  given  rife  to 
tliuse  remarks,  gut  a  liltle  myslifiud  among  tlie  reduplicated 
Lyilons  and  Bulwrrs  of  bin  earliest  name,  anil  that  it  was 
the  bad  etfect  of  this  confusing  impress  iipun  his  literary 
eharacler  which  led  him  lo  deal  so  much  n*  a  novelist  in 
griin>:iloi|i)ent  mystery  ami  capital  lettcTii  ?  We  are  diF|)Osi!d 
lu  maintain  that  siuiplii'ily  in  naiiiiii}[  is  the  right  of  Ihe 
great  as  well  as  of  the  aniall.  As  you  may  tmoilier  a  child 
in  luxury,  so  yu  i  may  smutlicr  him  in  names.  No  realist 
in  a>l  could  ever  have  coine  uutol  Sir  Mwurd  t]arl  Lylton 
Bulwer  I.yttim.  Did  anylioily  ever  wrile  a  really  great 
liook  yet,  wlio  had  lain  embamissed  in  chiklLood  by  the 
heavy  armor  of  a  comjilicated  nauiu  't 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

M.  Tbikiu  it  to  riiit  London  this  tamnior. 

TiiB  PflncoorWaloihMsoriiinmcil  "  Tha  Coining  K ," 

whicli  funn^  part  ot  Boeton'd  ChrUtniiis  ADnuol,  and  wu  wl- 
Tcriiwl  to  appear  u  a  lepunto  volume]  ■ 

Hgkr  ZusiiBToitT(in  Enjjiiah  sujnr-tjirt)  ij  tho  wonder  of 
the  choss  world  in  Lomlon  at  present,  on  nccount  of  liis  brillinnl 
plar,  nt  well  as  fur  hii  cxtraorilinnrjr  funis  of  wlini  i!i  called 
"  bilnitfolil "  pla;in^,  in  whiuli  Morph/  was  »o  great  an  adept. 

At  PrinEo  Ofloffa  last  dinner  of  fift^  coaixtti  the  experiment 
•min  tric<l  ol'  (irrjn^ln^  ilia  gncsts  in  hre  departmcnti  —  a  itnr 
with  Hvu  rayi,  ten  |ieriions  to  uach  ray.  As  there  wen  liftv 
aervanti  for  thu  servire  it  was  eonvcnicnti  at  dessert  tlicre  was 
a  fusion  of  gucsis. 

Ddri:<o  the  Gennnn  Emperor's  presence  in  St.  Pctcrtbur;;, 
it  is  prupowd  li>  perform  o  monster  lalian,  similar  to  Iliat  exe- 
«ated  at  Berlin  at  the  Throe  Emperors' /((<.  FiOcen  hundred 
inilitarj  luiidimcn  nro  to  lake  gmrt  in  llio  pcrformanco.  Tut- 
too  miirki  —  of  respect,  on  a  tcatoof  ibis  ma^itudc,  arc  rare. 

Dft.  Gtiib,  who  is  ontrustcil  with  the  entnloeiiin;;  of  ihc  Pcr- 
■tan  M;iuudcripu  in  tlic  Dudleian  Library,  hoi  diicorered  scvcrnl 
lyrics  of  the  gretit  Persian  pnet,  Firdiisi.  the  nulliar  of  (lie 
''Shiihnamo."  Jie  has  published  the  Persian  texl,  with  a  met' 
rical  crnnslalioo,  in  the  Teamadioia  of  Ibo  Ba;^]  Academy  of 
Munich. 

Tna  French  tailors  hnve  inlradnccd  a  new  luxnry  into  Eng- 
land. G.-inleil  mails,  already  prc|uircd  and  cooknl,  ara  now 
bdng  pulilieljr  sold  in  the  slrcets  ol  Gloucester,  and  ihey  appear 
to  Hull  ready  cvilumora.  They  an:  pronounced  by  local  epieures 
to  bo  a  doliunc;  whieh  cannot  bo  too  highly  appreciated,  and 
tb^  are  devoured  with  guslo. 

A  BBPoRTBa  finding  hii  offlce  door  in  London  closed  and  the 
porter  nslcep,  while  the  telegraphic  clerk  wns  at  work  lieyond 
ncarini;  Iho  knocker,  in  an  upper  story,  procured  cnlruncu  by 
tctcgrjipliin;;  from  another  oflica  to  a  clerk  at  Glasgow,  who  in 
turn  sent  ibo  message  bock  to  Loudon.  The  doulilo  process 
oeuupied  but  a  very  ^w  miuulcs. 

TllR  AlhejMiuit  lays  :  Mr.  Browning's  poem  is  in  type,  and 
consists  of  4.50  >  lines.  It  is  a  poetic  version  of  a  crcnt  crnijedy 
which  cnmc  bufore  the  law-eouru  of  n  <tepartmen(  In  the  North 
of  France  lost  yeur,  anil  we  hear  that  the  poet  has  in  llie  out- 
lines of  the  story  kepi  closely  to  the  f^tcts,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
■cniing  to  the  ivadcr's  iniuJ  the  ki'y  tu  thcin  in  human  passion, 

A  mrijo-nvtm  who  gives  great  dinners  at  Paris,  it  is  said, 
always  surrounds  each  ifucat  at  ibo  place  whore  ho  sits  at  the 
table,  with  flowers  (hat  belong  lo  the  country  of  which  he  is  a 
native.  Tli«  Idea  must  bo  dillicuU  to  accomplish,  as  few  coun- 
tries have  a  disiinsuishing  flower,  En'iland,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wulc^  oxccplcil.  IJoubiloss  the  native  of  the  llrst  gola  roses, 
the  second  shamrocks,  the  third  ihisrUs,  and  ihe  Inst  leeks.        * 

Itossiv i'b  "  Guillaunie  Tell  "  is  about  lo  bo  produced  for  the 
Mrst  time  at  Rome,  where  the  subject  of  the  opera  t^ould  not  but 
render  it  inulij^ible  for  rcprcsenlitlion  under  the  Papal  govcm- 
mciii.  Ii  is  to  ho  romnrked  (hat  tliis  insurrcetionarv  work  has 
been  longer  Hnding  its  way  (o  Rome  ihnn  to  St.  Wtenburg, 
where,  absolutely  proseribiHl  by  llie  Emperor  Nicholas,  it  has 
been  iierformud  mnny  times  during  Iho  present  reign,  with  the 
distinguished  tenor  Tamberlik  in  ilia  pan  of  Arnold. 

Oi,D-iioi>K  loven  in  Paris  have  been  greatly  excited  lately  by  a 
fresh  ncqiiitiiinn  of  the  well-known  brothers  Troas,  a  "  Horace," 
printed  un  vellum,  without  place  or  date,  but  in  Italy,  probably 
Venice,  about  I4S9,  in  small  quarto,  1ST  leaves.  US  lines  to  a 
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lo  M.  Fcnaroli,  at  Brescia,  and  it  has  rot  heretofore  been  known. 
It  ii  the  greiitcst  "iind"  of  (ho  last  half  century,  says  M.  Louis 
Gonse,  in  (ho  Chroniqaa  da  Arts, 

PnoFEMan  Max  Mdli.er  has  been  delivering  a  series  of 
lectures  on  ■' Loiiguai^c,"  in  the  Theatre  of  iho  Itujal  Institu- 
tion, in  Ijondon.  The  spirit  of  Mr.  Max  Milllcr's  lectures  was 
essentially  eonservalivc  and  anti-Diirwinian.  Uu  cunsiilered 
that  the  break  which  language  made  in  tlie  so-c*lled  luw  of  evo- 
lution was  expliuablc  on  no  other  theory  than  tlio  existence  of 
an  im[iassablo  gulf  between  man  and  tlie  lower  anituaU.  This 
was  the  main  drill  of  his  argument.  Mr.  Uarwin  himself,  we 
believe,  formed  one  of  the  distinguished  audienee  which  assem- 
bled to  hoBr'the  justly  celebrated  Oxford  professor. 


A  RATltau  ■ 


itional  marriage  can  is  reported  from  Cind. 
1  wu  uermDii  uuicers,  one  of  them  a  Count,  made  a  bet,  fonuM 
on  lliu  Count's  declaration  that  ho  could  engage  liimsrif  to* 
rich  lieiress  within  eight  days.  He  at  onee  began  paying  fanon 
cuurlioaglrl  whoso  father  had  made  a  fortune  oui  origua- 
bling  house,  and  who  at  his  death  lell  licr  the  bulk  o(  hiii  vcslth. 
The  suit  succeeded,  and  the  bclrotlisl  was,  acconlin^-  lo  nuioB, 
announced  in  ilie  ncwspajien.  The  Cooni,  with  rcfiard  litlt- 
caey,  then  informed  Ihs  maiden  that  he  had  simply  beca  anxioai 
to  win  a  bet,  and  thni  it  was  impossible  he  ciHild  marry  tlM 
daughter  of  a  gambler.  It  was  an  exquisite  joke,  but,  as  se 
oficn  happens,  it  was  sadly  spoiled  at  lust.  The  story  came  to 
the  bnowlolge  of  the  Emperor  IVillium,  and  it  may  be  m- 
ferrcd  that  hi i  Majesty  did  not  appicdatc  its  humor,  for  bolk 
officers  have  been  placed  under  arrest,  and  they  are  tu  be  tried 
by  conrt-martial. 

At  ihe  Thtilire  Fran^ais  there  is  a  rule  that  the /nrtnol  re- 
served for  a  joiimalist  on  Hrst  nights,  shall  remain  at  his  service 
even  when  his  connection  with  hisjoumat  shall  have  cnsed. 
An  oeeurrcnec  whieh  recently  took  place  is  a  proof  of  tUs. 
During  the  first  representation  of  a  play,  a  gentleman  win  iai 
been  standing  during  the  entire  tint  act  pnshcil  alioui,  gttlias 
tiis  feet  trodden  upon,  and  generally  inconvcniencciL  perceitei 
an  empty  stall  and  took  possession  of  IL  An  atlendsnt  signed 
to  him  to  vacate,  but  the  gentleman  had  no  desire  to  nmme  hit 
former  uncnviablo  position,  so  ho  took  no  heed  oT  his  exjiretsiTe 
grimaces.  "Sir,  i-on  cannot  remain  there,  the  penile. oan  vill 
be  coming  to  take  his  seat."  "  Well,  1  will  give  it  op  when  be 
comes."  "Ira[KUuibIe,  sir!  Bo  off  with  you,  the  cunain  is 
rising."  However,  the  municipal  oSecr*!  Inf1iicn:e  i>  sooa 
brought  (o  bear  upon  the  imeulent  orcapant  of  ilie  a'nil.  and  be 
yields  10  a  nod  from  iho  shako  of  authority.  "  Wa  I."  be  sava, 
"  I.shall  just  go  and  see  if  ihii  stall  is  really  Ici,"  and  goes  to  (he 
hoxkcepcr's  desk,  who.  looking  in  his  book,  finds  the  fulkmiBg 
cn(ry  opposite  (ho  number  of  the ybulOHJ.-  "  Service  Uc  prtsse, 
M.  Adolpho  Thiers,  du  Conttitulionii^,  1822." 

A  CORBESPOHDEST  at  Bcjrout  writes  to  the  (Jermam  (Saltan 
of  Vienna;  "I  met  lo-dnv  on  old  ncquainlnnee,  ihe  camel 
driver,  Slicikh  Abdul,  and  he  tuld  luc  that  hia  nife  has  dicsL 
Abdul's  wile  was  no  common  woman.  Her  name  was  anca 
known  all  through  p^urope.  Slinkh  Abdul  is  (ho  ninth  boa- 
band  of  Lady  Ellen  borough,  whom  1  niet  fur  tlie  first  time  aboai 
thirty  years  ngo  at  Munich,  just  after  fhelind  clo|icd  vitk 
Prince  Schwnrienlierg  from  thuresidenco  of  her  flr^l  hnshtad. 
Site  then  went  lo  Italy,  where,  as  she  told  me  herself,  the  pot 
mnrried  six  limes  in  succession.  These  unions  were  dissolved 
nftcr  a  short  duration.  In  1848  I  met  her  at-Athent,  what 
■ho  concluded  an  eighth  marriage  with  the  Greek  colonel  CotM 
Thcoduki  —  however,  also  only  for  a  short  time.  Her  aflVciiaas 
were  now  bestowed  ou  an  old  Palicor  chieftain,  for  whom  sk 
built  a  beautiful  house  at  Athens.  When  her  latest  nuirri^ 
was  again  <lissolvcd  sho  went  lo  the  Levant.  During  a  juutbc; 
from  Bcyroiit  to  Damascus  hhc  got  pleased  with  n  camel  driver, 
Sheikh  Abdul,  and  scleeied  him  for  her  ninth  Uusbnml.  Sbt 
was  married  to  him  after  lite  Arab  fashion,  and  necuiDjioaitd 
him  Pir  a  whole  year  on  liis  journeys  between  Bovront  and 
Babylon,  faithfully  fuintling  her  duliea.  She  ever)  milked  tit 
camels.  When  aho  had  grown  tired  of  the  nomad  life,  At 
built  for  her-ietfa  charming  palaca  at  Damaaciis,  where  btf 
latest  husband,  whenever  he  came  to  Damascus,  found  buipi- 
talily  for  soma  days.  I  had  heard  nothing  ol  bcr  aincc  laJJ^ 
when  I  met  her  here  dressed  as  an  Arab  woman,  and,  notwith- 
standing ilio  wrinkles  in  licr  fiiee.siill  beamiful.  Soon  afietsfai 
won  the  Inusuit  ni.'ain>t  her  tirsl  husband,  and  wi(h  it  a  cnlosaJ 
fortune,  whieh  will  probably  go  lo  her  relaiive*  in  England,  far 
she  hod  no  children,  as  far  as  1  know." 


As  a  wash  for  tlio  cotiiplc.tion  Burnett's  Kallistok 
liAS  no  equal.  It  is  disliii^uielicd  for  its  coolin<.'  nnil  sootli- 
ing properties,  nnil  IK  ndiuiiabl^  adnptci]  to  all  unnaluni 
conuitions  of  ibo  skin,  removing  tan,  snntiutn.  fr«.'kle«, 
redness,  and  rouglinos!  of  the  tkin,  curing  cliappeil  bands, 
and  ullaying  ihc  Irritation  caused  by  tlto  bit«*  of  mosqei- 
toes  and  otLcr  annoying  iiiscvts. 

Trbteiv  dt  Timk.  —  For  Throat  Diseases,  Coldii,  wJ 
Coughs,  "  Broicn.'i'  Uronehlal  Troches"  linvo  proerd  tbet 
effiuauy  by  a  test  of  many  years. , 

Tub  RKTTYgnuRG  Ratal ybiitb  Watrr  perfonnsmn^ 
vclloos  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kintlrcd  iliaeuea.  Biad 
tlie  advQitiseaient  in  another  column. 
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CHAFTIR  I.      THB     PORTRAIT     OF     A 

In  odb  of  the  western  countiei  of 
Eagland  tbim  is  a  certain  city  ciiliud 
St.  BnvoDS.  In  that  city,  under  the 
noontide  shadoir  of  its  not  ycry  im- 
jioiiing  cathedral,  there  is  a  sifuare, 
wberuin  stand  many  old-faalnoned 
houses  thrown  about  in  pii^turesque 
irregularity  round  a  railed  green  and 
an  aretiuu  of  elma.  In  one  of  the  larg- 
Cit  aud  liaodsomeBt  of  these  bouseB, 
built  of  dark  red  brick  and  terminat- 
ioj;  a  high  garden  wall,  was  oue  of 
many  large  and  handsome  though  not 
lofty  rooms  J   and  in  this  roooi  was 

—  not  one  of  many,  but  quite  atone 

—  a  young  lady  with  whom,  if  the 
reader  pleases,  he  may  have  a  great 
deal  to  do. 

1  am  not  afraid  that  St.  Bavons  will 
■uflcr  in  popular  estimatino  from  the 
fact  tliat  It  tdiares  with  Kedchester  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  ooly 
two  catheJr.ll  cities  in  England  wbicn 
are  seaport  towns  besides.  It  is  not  tbe 
fiuilt  of  St.  Bnvons.  Tbe  real  sea  lay 
many  miles  away,  but  it  stands  upon 
a  tidal  rivur  which  runs  into  a  broad 
estuary  whiob  grows  into  the  sua. 
Even  so  I  am  not  afraid  that  any  one 
will  set  out  with  a  prejudice  against 
my  heroine,  on  the  ground  tliat  in 
personal  a])jiearance  she  resembled  no 
lieroiDQ  of  reuent  years.  Heroines  are, 
by  antitbeticftl  convention,  peliUi  and 
mignoantf,  or,  at  least,  depend  for  effect 
leu  upon  feiituru  than  upon  expres- 
sion. The  lady  who  lay  in  an  atii- 
tude  of  repose  on  the  couch  in  this 
room,  which  has  for  her  sake  been  se- 
lected out  of  the  whole  city  of  St. 
Bavoiis,  was,  though  still  a  girl,  of  a 
style  that  would  have  attracted  Ru- 
bens rather  than  Raphael.  She  was 
ol  full  woman's  hei<r|it  ;  her  figure 
freely  and  naturally  developed  in  the 
style  more  of  ArCcotia  than  of  Aphro- 
dite ;  hfr  waist  was  not  too  fragile, 
ber  bust  and  shoulders  wcro  skhtu- 
esi|ue  and  fully  formed.  The  face 
might  have  been  reproiluced  iu  Pa- 
rian marble  without  tlie  artist's  having 
to  turn  tbe  chiaul  n  hair's-breadth  Iroiii 
tbe  line  of  exact  proportion.  "  Fretty  " 
was  the  last  eiiithut  that  could  be 
ap|)lied  to  it.  The.  features  were  in 
form  thoM  of  a  Greek  statue,  from 


brow  to  chin ;  they  were  fair,  as  lightly 
and  freshly  colored  as  the  pearfof  a 
pink  shell,  and  were  framed 


that  needed  but  one  more 
touch  of  sunlight  to  make  it  golden. 
Not  a  very  intellectual  type,  it  may 
be  urged,  and  one  that  would,  prob- 
ably, prove  to  be  at  its  best  when  in 
statuesque  repose.  But  it  had  char- 
acter, as  statues  will  have  whose  veins 
are  not  the  veins  of  marble.  Themouth, 
tliou<;h  not  formed  for  laughter,  was 
admirably  formed  for  a  bright  and 
frequent  smile.  Nor  was  this  promise 
of  the  lips  contradicted  by  the  eyes, 
which;  though  only  of  a  dark  gray, 
were  as  full  of  life  as  if  they  had  been  of 
hazel  brown  —  an  expression  enhanced 
by  well-marked  brows  of  a  darker 
color  than  the  hnir.  The  white  fore- 
head was  ample,  and  not  bidden  hy 
descending  curls.  In  fact,  her  hair, 
though  thick  and  waving,  did  not 
curl,  and  its  waves  were  all  thrown 
back,  as  if  to  prevent  their  hiding 
anything,  or  being  in  the  way  of  a 
frank  lookout  into  the  open  world. 
Altogether  it  was  a  gracious  face, 
with  plenty  of  quiet  light  in  it  that 
spoke  of  a  calm,  honest  heart,  and  of 
a  quick  aad  ready  brain.  Some 
might  miss  a  few  of  those  essentially 
feminine  touches  that  draw  men  with- 
out their  knowing  bow  or  why.  Men 
are  apt  to  be  a  little  afraid  of  girls 
who  look  as  though  they  are  better 
hanris  at  thinkin"  sense  than  of  talk- 
ing nonsense,  and  who  are  set  down  as 
cold  because  they  prefer  friendship  to 
flirtation,  and  as  sarcastic  because  their 
obvious  sense  of  truth  implies  a  cor- 
responding sense  of  the  ridiculous. 

I  have  cuunled  her  with  the  style  of 
Rubens ;  and,  in  spite  of  anything 
tliat  may  have  appeared  to  the  con- 
trary, it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  she 
had  about  her  sometliing  of  that  note 
of  boariieoi-'ie  inseparable  from  the 
most  refined  examples  of  low  country 
portraiture,  save  those  of  Vandyke 
alone.  It  is  hard,  thonifh,  to  say  why- 
She  was  throughout  in  harmony,  even 
to  her  dress,  which  was  elaborately, 
but  not  economically,  plain.  It  was 
also  appropriate  to  the  hour,  which 
was  that  of  moriiing  —  and  to  her 
surrounilings,  which,  in  return,  for 
some  subtle  reason,  seemed  essentially 
appropriate  to  her. 

Yet  it  was  not  in  the  Coll^  Green 
of  St.  Bavons  that  one  would  expect 
to  find  a  painter's  studio.  That  an- 
cient city  is  picturesque  in  itself,  and. 


to  some  extent,  a  cause  of  picturesque- 
ness  in  others;  but  the  studios  of  it* 
professors  are  for  the  most  part  the 
schoolrooms  where  the  achievement 
of  a  cbalk  head  in  half  a  vear  is  con- 
sidered a  prodigy  of  genius  and  in- 
dustry. The  lady  of  the  classic  brow 
was  plainly  an  art-student  of  a  dilTer- 
ent  order,  and  her  room  was  fitted  up 
in  the  severe  style  tliat  means  the 
pursuit  of  art  as  a  reality  if  not  as  a 

Erofesnion.  There  was  a  large  easel, 
earing  a  full-sized  copy  of  Out  great 
"Immaculate  Conception"  —  the  first 
lines  of  it  had  probably  been  laid  in 
the  Louvre.  There  was  a  small  easel, 
bearing  a  small  canvas  —  a  quiet  Eng- 
lish landscape,  suitable  to  a  certala 
feminine  fidelity  to  local  accidents 
with  which  it  was  rendered.  There 
were  also  two  lay  ligurcs,  plaster  casts 
of  tbe  Discobolus  and  of  the  Laocoon, 
two  arm-chairs,  a  stool  in  front  of  the 
small  easel,  a  round  table,  on  which 
were  several  books  and  a  vase  of  fresh 
flowers,  and  the  C0Q:b,  on  which  lay 
the  mistress  of  all  these  treasures. 
Had  there  only  been  a  pipe-rack  by 
the  fireplace  and  a  little  more  Utter, 
nothing  would  have  been  wantinz  to 
what  was  almost  an  affectation  ot  the 
artistic  proprieties.  The  iady  of  the 
easels,  the  casts,  the  chairs,  the  pic- 
tures, the  books,  and  the  flowers  was 
apparently  enjoying  herself  very  much 
in  doing  nothing  at  all. 

Well  might  she  be  content  to  do 
nothing.  It  was  a  glorious  summer'* 
morning.  The  window  was  thrown 
wide  open,  and  through  it  streamed 
the  softened  hum  of  St.  Bavons,  the 
whispered  smile  of  its  sunshine,  and 
the  buiui  of  its  bees  —  not  its  huiuan 
bees,  but  those  that  plunder  the  stocks 
and  wallflowers,  the  scent  of  which 
everv  now  and  tlien  perfumed  Iba 
sunshine.  It  was  service-time  in  the 
cathedral,  and  the  sound  of  the  an- 
them,  ctherealiied  by  distance  like 
far-away  church  bells,  served  as  ■ 
sort  of  soul  to  the  every-day  life  with- 
out and  within. 

So,  in  peace,  the  moments  and  the 
minutes  glided  by,  until  the  pEirisb 
steeple  of  St.  Catherine,  a  few  street* 
away,  broke  into  its  familiar  chimes 
—  a  li^bt  and  lively  air  rung  out  in 
quick  tune,  as  if  the  common  voice  of 
all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  St.  Bavons 
for  three  hundred  years  and  more  felt 
hound  to  put  into  audible  sound  tbe 
bright  side  of  to-day,  while  the  under- 
tone of  the  cathedral  organ  added  a 
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half  humbuz.     So  i 
on  your  sumoritv." 

''  Not  quite.     loi 


[Mat  10, 


subdued  and  lolemii  bau  to  tlie  melodj 
«f  tlia  bells.  The  young  Udy  on  tlw 
«inicli  look  out  her  watch  —  a  fanciflil 
piaca  of  GeueTa-irork,  weX  with  brill- 
unti  —  and  followed  ita  hand*  until  a 
knock  came  to  the  itreet  door.     She 

C'     ctd  from  her  watch   to   the  win- 
,  and  threw  back  her  hair. 
"  Hiw  Claudia,  may  I  cotne  in  ?  " 
The  door  of  the  room  was  itanding 
open,  and  a  yoong  man  was  itanding 
Kt  the  door. 

Uiu  Claudia  fok,  holding  out  her 
hand  with  a  brisht  imile,  and  atepped 
liMwatd  to  meet  him.     She  waa  lame. 


ibaraneM. 

"  How  dare  you  get  up  from  your 
■0&  without  first  aaking  leave?" 
Mked  the  viiitor,  with  an  air  of  mock 
Mithority,  and  taking  in  the  whole 
room  at  a  glance,  of  which  the  qoick- 
Be»  wai  hidden  by  the  fact  of  his  eyes 
being  gray.  It  is  short'Sighled,  dark- 
«jed  people  who  get  the  credit  of 
Ming  obiervant ;  it  is  the  eyes  with- 
otit  inner  light  that  really  obierre. 
"Ah,  I  see  yon  have  been  tolerably 
obedient,  however  i  and  that  means 
70a  are  better." 

"  And  how  do  joo  know  that,  prav, 
doctor  7  How  do  yon  know  that  I  do 
not  spend  my  time  in  mooing  up  and 


Ko,  it  is  clear  tlat  yon  have 
ffttLomed    all  the   mysteries   of    the 


You  make  mc  curioos ;  it  sound* 


like 

*'  Don't  yon  know  the  anecdote  of 
LavaCer,  or  aome  other  great  phyuog- 
Bomist  ?  He  looked  into  the  face  at 
an  inn-keeper,  and,  after  studying  it 
carefully,  informed  him  that  he  had  a 
waiter  named  Peter,  and  a  room  pa- 
pered with  yellow." 

"Bt  lotting    in  his  fac«?    Non- 


ing  in  his  face,  which  is  not  quite  the 
nme  thing.  He  astonished  the  pa- 
tient considerably,  but  nothing  was 

"How'/  Please  tell  me;  I  neyer 
can  manage  riddles." 

"  He  had  stayed  in  the  inn  a  year 
or  two  before  1  so  it  was  only  a  simple 
exerciso  of  memory,  after  all.  So  1 
■eed  Dot  feel  your  pulse  to  tell  me  that 
Ton  have  been  obedient ;  I  need  only 
look  at  that  easel.  If  you  had  not 
been  obedient,  that  picture  would  not 
have  been  at  a  stand-atill." 

Hiss  Claudia  gave  a  gracious  smile. 

"  I  always  thoi^ht,"  die  sud,  "  that 
the  aecret  of  medicine  waa  more  than 


I  may  lay  1 


if  I  do  not  cure  vou,  1  snail  not  cl— 
dder  mynslf  a  numbug  when  I  call 
some  morning  and  find  you  hard  at 
work  again That  will  be  Tety 

The  young  doctor  half  sighed.  Per- 
haps he  waa  thinking  oThaTing  to 
cbie  his  list  of  fees. 

"Do  yon  know,  thon^"  said  the 
patient,  after  an  inlerral  dl  considera- 
tion, —  "do  yon  know,  I  am  not  at  all 
sore  that  I  shall  be  to  tott  glad  to  get 
quite  well  ?  " 

lliBre  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
tone  of  this  eccentric  ooierration,  but 
the  doctor  seemed  to  prick  up  his 

"  Nonsense,  Miss  Brandt;  yon  will 
be  only  too  glad.  I  can  see  Uiat  you 
are  already  loneing  to  take  a  flight 
out  of  the  window,  which  yon  are 
quite  right  to  have  open  oo  so  glorions 

"Not  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  no  wings ;  in  the  second  place, 
if  I  had,  I  am  much  too  heavy  for 
them   to  carry  me;  and  In  th«  third 

Flace,  it  is  so  delightfully  quiet  liere  — 
get  the  essence  of  out-of-doora  with- 
out any  of  the  trouble,  the  music  of 
it  wilhout  the  noise.  I  always  used 
to  hate  beine  driven  ont  for  a  walk, 
even  when  I  was  a  child,  and  used 
rather  to  like  rainv  days,  so  I  conld 
he--   " 


way." 


home  ID  my  ( 


*  I  hope  they  drove  yon  ont,  all  the 

"  Host  cruelly ;  and  I  liked  it  veiy 
much  when  tbev  let  me  tit  down  in  a 
field  and  scribble  in  my  drawing-book. 
Besides,  I  have  zot  eveiytbing  round 
me  so  comfortaolv,  so  that  J  have 
actually  come  to  leel  myself  moat  at 
home  when  I  am  at  home.  I  suppose 
you,  with  all  your  activity,  think  me 
a  dreadfully  laiy  kind  of  girl?  " 

"I  should,  certainly,  if  I  thought 
you  were  describing  yourself  prop- 

"  But  I  am.  I  can  read  novels,  aod 
I  can  think  a  little,  and  dream  a  great 
deal,  and  tell  my  conscience  that  it  is 
by  the  doctor's  orders.  I  can't  go  out 
to  parties,  and  escape  from  everybody 
but  my  veiT  particular  friends,  and 
even  those  I  can  eet  rid  of  when  I  am 
tired  of  them.  When  I  am  well,  I 
shall  miss  quantitiHS  of  things." 

"  For  instance  7  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,''  she  went  on, 


give 

obe 

St.  Ba- 


"  Do  you  mean,  then,  quiti 
me  up  because  I  do  not  happei 
an  Invalid  '1^     People  meet  in  E 
vons  sometimes,  do  they  not?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  with  all  my  heart.  But 
do  you  know,  Mies  Claudia,  yon  put 
me  into  a  terrible  temptation  to  keep 
yon  ill  7  " 

Miss  Brandt  turned  her  eyes  full 
upon  her  doctor.  His  question  might 
have  been  a  mere  passing  compliment, 


nary  course  of  a 
she  did  not  think  so,  aod  her  cbteb 
brightened  a  little,  in  a  perfwtlr 
healthy  way.  Indeed,  for  the  takctf 
strict  professional  propria^,  eitbo'  As 
patient  ought  to  have  been  nllar 
more  ill,  or  the  physician  ihaald  htfi 
been  a  little  less  yonng;  sad  thai 
was  quite  sufficient  difFoucc  betweoi 
the  handsome  and  rather  Bnbenoqas 
young  woman  and  the  grave-ejed  Mo- 
tor, to  auggest  the  danger  of  cootiM 
in  creating  aympathy. 

It  may  have  been  some  not  -nrj 
fai^fetched  asaociation  of  ideas  ikit 
made  him  ask  suddenly,— 

"But  how  is  Mr.  Brandt?  I  hsn 
not  come  across  him  for  some  time* 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is  rather  wonted  — 
about  buuness,  I  mean." 

sorry  to  hear  thaL" 


to  have  arrived  at  New  YoA  at  leisl 
three  months  ago,  and  she  hs)  ag| 
been  heard  of  since  she  sailed." 

"Indeed  I  I  know  nothing aboirt  ks 
matters ;  but  if  she  ia  not  nfe,  I  did 
really  begin  to  think  tbst  thsK  ii 
nothing  in  a  name." 

>'  Unly  tnink  how  terrible  if  dw 
waa  caught  in  thoae  fearful  gslesl' 

"  Oh,  1  will  slake  my  repatslitM  » 
the  safety  of  the  Claudia;  d»  Im 
fallen  on  her  legs  I  am  anre,  wheKvct 
ahe  may  be." 

"  Then  she  haa  not  fbDowcd  As 
mple  of  her 
had  managed  tl 

"  'Well,  ^ou  most  not  let  ^onr  &Il» 
be  too  anxious.  I  ahonld  like  to  bin 
seen  him,  to  nve  him  good  newid 
his  other  Claudia.  Besides,  I  -wtiOA 
to  ask  him  a  question." 

"Can  I  answer  it?- 

"I  am  afraid  not ;  and  yet  perbu) 
yon  can.  Any  way,  I  will  tell  jou  Ik 
story." 

"A  story?  Byallineana  I  bin 
just  been  reading  one,  snd  it  i* 
given  me  an  appetite." 

"  Oh,  mine  is  not  a  real  story,  odr 
a  description.  What  was  youri?  n 
this  the  book  7     But  it  looks  Greek  H 

"  That  is  because  too  an  boldlMS 
upside  down.  I  wiui  yon  knew  w- 
man.  Dr.  Tanghan.  It  is  really  ^ 
graceful  that  you  should  know  nodiii| 
about  one  of  my  chief  worlds." 
-  "  It  is  indeed ;  I  will  begin  to  leai 
it  this  very  day.  Too  may  sdII^ 
Miss  Brandt,  but  I  mean  it  really-' 

•>  Really  ?  I  should  be  10  gbi- 
Bnt  your  story  7  ** 

"Did  I  not  tell  yon  itwis  vrti 
story?" 

"  So  much  the  better.  So  be^ 
Would  you  mind  reaching  me  uS  I 

Eencil  and  that  scrap  of  paper  T   Tt 
anda  always  help  my  ears.    TW    | 
you ;  I'm  quite  ready  now."  | 

"  I  am  quite  adiamed,  after  all  dsi   | 
preparation.    Ton  most  know  tin    < 
Mist  Brandt,  that  when  I  first  csoel* 
St.BavMw"  — 
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CHAPTER  in.     OAANO. 

Wrkn  Hkrold  V&nghMi  first  came 
to  St.  BaTons,  all  that  was  known 
*bont  him  bj'  that  aoRient  city  was 
that  he  waa  a  general  pnuitilioner  who 
wrote  after  hit  name,  on  a  brand-new 
.  biBH  plate,  the  tetters  M.  D.  He  had 
bought  no  man'i  practice,  and  at  the 
npiration  of  a  year  ali  that  St.  Bavona 
knew  of  him  mxj  be  inramed  up  in 
prediely  the  lame  words.  He  wsa  a 
Toang  man  of  about  eight-and-twantj', 
looking  older  than  his  age,  grave  and 
Mntleman-like  in  manner,  regular  in 
bis  habits,  who  made  little  or  no  effort 
to  mix  in  good  aocietj.  Done  whatever 
to  mix  in  bad,  spent  very  little  money, 
and  gaye  his  time  to  profcBuonal 
■todyi  His  acquaintances  were  all  of 
the  mascnline  gender,  and  were  made 
up  of  those,  necesssrilj  few  enough  in 
a  proTinoial  town,  who  were  witling  to 
sliaie  his  sole  dissipation  —  sitting  np 
iwy  late  at  night  in  order  to  talk 
■bout  everything  in  the  uniTerse  and 
a  gieat  many  things  that  are  out  of  it. 
Gndnally  he  formed  round  him  a 
smalt  clique  of  men  —  some  of  his  own 
age,  some  rather  older —  who  regarded 
bm  as  an  intellectual  head-centre,  and, 
affecting  or  feeling  a  contempt  for  all 
the  pursuits  of  their  less  enhghtened 
companions,  treated  human  life  as  if 
to  qieculate  according  to  strict  logic 
In  a  cloud  of  tobacco  at  one  in  uie 
nwruing  were  the  whole  end  of  man  as 
well  as  of  the  day.  At  last,  in  one  or 
two  quarters.  Dr.  Vaughan  began  to 
bare  an  evil  reputation.  One  ai  two 
young  men,  coming  home  at  uncon- 
•cioDsbte  hours  in  the  morning,  ex- 
ensed  themselves  on  the  ground  of 
having  be«n  with  Dr.  Yauglian  —  a 
reason  naturally  not  considered  as 
nfficienL  Fathers  and  mothers  of 
nspectable  families  in  a  place  like  St. 
BavoDs  have  an  invincible  tendency 
to  associate  disreputable  hours  witn 
disreputable  things,  snd  will  not 
believe  that  mischief  and  the  hours  of 
mischief  are  separable.  Besides,  "to 
have  been  at  Vaughan'*  "  was  too 
convenient  an  excuse  not  to  be  som»- 
timei  used  unfairly  ;  so  that  the  young 
doctor  often  had  the  credit  of  being 
the  iharer  or  ringleader  in  dissipations 
of  which  he    never  dreamed.     Then 


One  was  a  certain  black  sheep  of  a 
merchant's  clerk,  of  good  education, 
intellectual  tastes,  and  a  fair  share  of 
bntini  —  a  fish  out  of  water  in  a  dull 
provincial  town  —  who  liked  ocea- 
*ionaIlv  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
his  nightly  wanderiuKs  by  dropping  in 
for  an  evening  at  Uie  doctors,  the 
only  place  open  to  him  where  be  could 
be  quiet  without  being  bored.  His 
«ca«onal  society  did  not  improve  the 
disracter  of  the  doctor's  rooms, 
*^ecial]y  as  his  departure  occasionally 
led  some  of  those  who  left  with  him  to 
finish  the  night  elsewhere.  He  was 
named  Loke  Goldrick. 

Another  wai  a  curate  of  St.  Cather- 


ine's, who  had  once  been  brought  in 
by  an  inconsiderate  admirer  of  Dr. 
Vaughan.  Be  did  not  seem  to  do 
otherwise  than  enjoy  himself,  but  be 
never  returned ;  and  it  was  after  his 
visit  that  these  meeting  obtained  the 
repute,  in  certain  circles,  as  forming 
part  of  an  organized  system  for  cor- 
rupting the  youth  of  St.  Bavons  and 
filling  their  heads  with  dangerous  and 
sceptical  ideas. 

A  third  was  a  man  who  only  came 
to  St.  Bavons  on  business  every  now 
and  then,  and  being  a  collector  and 
retailer  of  good  stories,  had  not  failed 
to  discover  an  unworked  audience  for 
them  readv  made  to  his  hands ;  while 
a  fourth,  tne  innior  partner  in  a  firm 
of  attorneys,  nad  a  thundering  bass 
voice,  which  he  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  in  all  his  glory. 
These  were  only  chance  visitors,  but 
the  eSect  was  to  produce  all  the  out- 
ward signs  of  the  loudest  joviality,  not 
the  less  marked  for  being  exceptional, 
or  for  being  heard  in  the  dead  silence 
of  univers^  bedtime. 

In  effect  there  grew  np  a  belief,  on 
the  ^rt  of  alt  who  cared  to  know, 
that  Dr.  Vanghan  waa  a  perverter  of 
the  youth  of  St.  Bavons,  leading  them 
into  habits  of  drinking,  gaming,  infi- 
d^ity,  and  every  kind  of  dissipation 
and  debauchery.  Not  a  card  waa 
eVer  seen  in  hla  rooms;  no  one  ever 
left  them  less  steadily  than  be  came 
in  ;  while  the  conversation  and  expres- 
sion of  opinions,  if  unrestrained,  waa 
always  kept  within  reasonable  bounds. 
Its  lault  was  an  affectation  of  su- 
periority ;  and  there  were  at  least 
a  hundred  respectable  tables  in 
the  city  where  llie  after-dinner  talk 
would  nave  borne  veibal  reporting 
far  less  than  that  of  the  friends  of  Dr. 
Vanghan. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  therefore, 
that  patients  were  not  attracted  by 
the  brass  plate,  in  spite  of  all  the 
energy  of  wash-leather,  and  that  the 
new  aoctor,  as  a  doctor,  remained  un- 
known. But  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  reader  should  share  the  ignorance 
of  the  people  of  St  Bavons.  The 
doctor  himself,  though  by  no  means 
egotistical,  never  sought  to  hide  his 
antecedents  from  any  one  who  cared 
to  know  them;  at  least  so  much  of 
them  as  ha  knew,  for  the  child  is  in- 
deed wise  who  knows  his  autobiogra' 


blowing 


g  the  wind  w 


ninffi 

ighly    even    than 
usual  over  the  high,  ffat  table-land 


ihaC  looks  down  upon  and 
the  richest  plains  in  all  England.  It 
whistled  through  the  short,  dry  grass 
as  if  to  shave  yet  more  cloeely  the 
barren  downs  already  left  almost  bare 
by  the  black-faced  flocks  they  had  to 
teed.  Where  the  cold  wind  was  blow- 
ing now,  it  was  always  windy  aad 
always  cold ;  and  no  wonder,  for  there 
was  nolhii^  but  a  line  of  low  walls, 
built  roughly  of  unhewn  stone,  to  keep 
the  wind  from  even  the  most  ahom  of 
lambs.     Trees   were   conspicuous  for 


their  absence,  and  so  were  bonaak 
All  that  was  to  be  seen  of  the  pres- 
ence of  man  was  a  succession  of  ahal- 
tow  stone-qoarriea  along  one  side  of  ft 
road  that  reached  acroa*  the  down*  mm 
stra^ht  as  if  it  had  been  driven  by 
Cesar's  legions,  as  indeed  it  may  have 

It  was  afternoon,  or  rather  eariy 
evening,  and  the  scud,  flying  rapidly 
across  the  gray-blue  of  the  sky,  wm 
beine  followed  by  slower  and  heavier 
clouds.  It  was  neither  place  nor 
weather  for  a  dog,  or  for  any  one  in* 
deed  who  was  not  near  home,  and  to 
be  near  any  kind  of  home  seemed  out 
of  the  qnesdoD.  But  there  are  people 
in  the  world  who  are  lucky  it  they 
have  to  tramp  along  the  roads  In 
nothing  worse  than  dogs'  weather. 
Hie  woman  now  passing  by  the  quar- 
ries must  be  one  of  them. 

She  is  no  common-looking  vagrant 
either ;  yet  a  vagrant  she  must  be,  for 
she  is  no  countrywoman.  She  strides 
along  as  thouch  used  to  walking,  and 
almost  with  the  free  stride  of  a  man, 
the  more  easily  a*  her  skirts  are 
drawn  up  nearly  to  her  knees.  She 
is  tall  and  meagre,  but  broad-shonl- 
dered  and  strong ;  her  dress  —  a  vo- 
luminous dark-blue  cloak  and  straw- 
bonnet  —  plain,  but  of  good  material 
and  whole.  Her  face  is  that  of  • 
plain  woman  of  about  middle  age, 
with  harsh,  hi^  features,  dark  com- 
plexion, dark,  grizzled  hair,  and  da^ 
keen  eyes.  She  goes  straight  forward, 
only  occaslonatty  glancing  to  right  and 
left,  but  never  at  the  threatening  sky. 
Her  arms  held  something  folded 
tightly  in  her  cloak  —  plainly  a  child 
from  the  way  she  earned  1^  but  not 
from  any  other  visible  sign. 

After  a  long,  straight  mile  <a  two, 
during  which  the  ch>nds  had  bee* 
gathering  more  thickly,  and  the  wind 
had  risen  into  a  continued  howl  as  it 
struggled  aeainst  her,  she  arrived  at  a 
sign-post  where  the  road  was  crossed 
by  another,  not  so  smooth  or  broad. 
Here  she  paused,  as  if  considering 
her  way.  She  did  not  look  at  the 
sign-post,  however,  though  its  direc- 
tions were  plain  to  read.  Going  to 
tbe  right-hand  edge  of  the  road,  she 
stooped  down  and  examined  the 
ground  with  her  eyes. 

After  a  little  groping,  she  foiu'd 
three  small  twigs  tied  tt^ther  with 
an  end  of  string,  and  kept  with  a  stone 
from  being  blown  away  or  disturbed. 
She  did  not  touch  them,  however,  but 
rose  up  Bgun  and  struck  into  one  of 
the  cross-roads,  which  led  slightly 
down-bill. 

At  first  it  descended  very  slightly 
indeed ;  then  it  began  to  become 
broken,  rough,  and  deep-mtted,  and 
then  steeper.  The  table-land,  flat  a* 
it  is,  is  broken  here  and  there  by  bot- 
toms, over  which  the  eye  passes  in 
taking  a  distant  view,  and  this  waa 
one  of  them.  The  wind  also  swept 
over  it,  leaving  it  sheltered  ;  but  of 
course,  for  tbe  same  reason,  the  dark- 
ness came  on  more  qnicklj. 


■  Google 


What  iho  camo  to  next  will  bo 
eaiiiy  conjuuturml  by  those  t*hu,  id 
the  little  bundle  of  twigs,  have  al- 
ready   recogaiietl     what     is    termed 

Thi«  wu  in  Euglaod.  But  if  you 
travel  over  the  itcppea  of  Rusain,  over 
Uie  pUini  of  Hungary  or  Poland, 
through  Sp^iD,  Germany,  or  SivedcQ, 
•ren  through  Fursia  or  Tartary,  you 
may  find  the  same  thing  called  by  the 
same  strange  word  — unless  indeed  it 
U  called  I'ainm.  It  is  to  b«  looked 
for  where  roads  diverge ;  and  when 
found  you  may  know  yourself  to  be 
not  far  from  those  who  laid  it  there 
and  to  whom  the  name  belongs.  Had 
this  woman  been  a  thousand  miles 
away  slie  would  have  looked  for  and 
directed  her  course  by  the  same  sign, 
so  meaningless  to  uninitiated  eyes, 
even  if  observed. 

The  glow  of  a  large  fire  efaone  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  bottom,  where 
grew  also  a  few  ragged  and  weather- 
beaten  Gr-lrues.  As  she  approached 
nearer,  she  gave  a  long,  low  whistle, 
answered  by  a  lurcher  that  boundpd 
towards  her  with  a  sullen  and  an"ry 

Kwl,  and  by  a  gruff  voice  that  called 
k  the  di^  roughly.  Bui  she  had 
herself  pacified  liie  watch-dog,  who 
contented  Uiuiself  with  leaping  up  as  if 
CUi'ioui  about  her  burden. 


the 


of  the  low  tent,  beside  which  was 
an  old  cart,  while  a  shaggy-looking 
donkev  was  looking  for  thistles  hard 
bv.  'iTie  owner  of  the  dog,  an  ill-con- 
ditioned niiddle-aged  man,  with  black 
eyes,  yellow  face,  and  rough  beard, 
was  stretched  on  his  back  by  the  fire, 
smoking  a  short,  black  clay  pipe. 
Over  the  eml>ers  hung  the  inevitable 
pot  from  its  improvised  tripod,  and 
gave  forth  a  steaming  promise  of 
jgood  things  brewing  within. 

The  man,  without  touching  his  pipe, 

C"ud  hiinsell'  together,  and  stared. 
might  pass  in  the  twilight  for  a 
farmer's  wile;  and  the  conscien^'e  of  a 
wanderer  who  is  idxiut  to  sup  on  poul- 
try is  not  apt  to  be  very  clear  towards 
farmers'  wives.  So  to  stare  in  silence 
and  let  her  pasa  by  was,  perhaps,  the 
best  thing  he  could  do. 

But  she  did  not  pass  by.  She 
brought  herself  face  to  face  with  the 
man,  who  brought  himself  to  his  elbow. 

"  itomana.  Na  hi  lut  yaia  t  "  she 
asked,  in  a  sliarp  tone.  The  words 
•ounded  strange  in  English  air;  but 
the  man  umlurstood  them  to  mean, 
"  davB  you  no  eyes  1 " 

There  is  always  one  moment  at  which 
the  Belf-consciousness  of  a  child  is 
bom.  Generally  it  wakes  but  tor  that 
one  moment,  and  in  the  next  becomes 
dormant  again,  perhaps  for  years.  But 
that  moment,  soHarold  Vau^han  used 
to  maintain  after  midnight,  is  always, 
remembered  even  ifit  cuuies  years  be- 
fore the  intellectual  lili]  fairly  sets  in. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  cbil- 
dt«Q  to  remember  some  scene,  or  word, 
or  face,  from  so  early  an  ago  as  to 
make  such  an  eSort  of  memory  seem 
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impossible,  and  to  be  set  down  as  a  ca- 
price of  imagination,  or  as  a  confused 
dream.  The  fire,  the  dog,  and  the 
old  man  with  the  yellow  face  made  up 
the  first  picture  in  the  life  of  Hcirolu 
Vaugban. 

"Uaeo  !"  exclaimed  the  man.  *'  Kohn 
'hit  Kohn  kamahal  Han  amende f 
Na  faali  meiihaai/am.  Tam  'iiiitteito. 
Suntal"  he  called  out  loudly,  "A/ 
aeri!  na /a^ti  lunalha  T " 

It  may  be  well  supnosed  that  the 
sudden  flash  that  brought  its  first  ray 
of  life  to  the  child's  mind,  and  broU"ht 
it  into  contact  with  the  outer  world, 
did  not  carry  tlie  meaning  of  unknown 
tongues,  even  dreamwisc,  into  its  once 
wore  sleeping  soul.  To  the  nurse 
they  meant,  — 

"Wonderful  I  What's  up?  Wliat 
do  you  want?  You  are  one  of  us? 
I  dill  not  make  you  out.  But  it's  all 
right.     Suntal    Come  out  1  Can't  you 

Apparently,   however,  Sunta  could 


well   ( 


;  all  • 


out   of    the   tent,   who 
ight,   to   all  appearance,  have  been 


She  V 


as  ill-conditioned,  just  as  yellow,  and 
just  as  black-eyed.  But,  while  he  was 
dressed  in  ragged  velveteen  and  cot^ 
duroys,  as  if  ne  were  a  gamekeeper 
turned  fioacher,  she  was  set  off  in  ^all 
the  glory  of  a  scarlet  hood,  thronn 
back  from  her  coal-black  hair,  and  a 
pair  ot  earrings  that  looked  like  gold. 

As  the  scene  died  from  the  child's 
mind  into  nothingness,  and  the  strange 
Eastern-sounding  words  no  longer 
rested  even  for  a  moment  in  his  ears, 
there  is  no  need  to  continue  the  talk 
of  these  tlirce  in  their  own  jargon, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  might 
havK  conversed  as  safely  in  aroom  full 
of  listeners  as  among  the  barren  hills. 
For  those  who  speak  their  tongue, 
walls  have  no  ears. 

The  visitor  sat  down  gravely  by  the 
fire,  while  the  man  re-lighled  his  pine 
in  the  ashes,  and  Sunta  stirred  the 
contents  of  the  not  with  a  long  laiilc. 
Then  she  laid  the  child  in  her  lap,  so 
that  it  might  bo  seen  plainly. 

"  You  wonder  who  1  am,"  she  said. 
"  You  see  what  I  am  —  a  good  ]tit- 
mani  like  yourselves.  I  h:ive  come 
from  fi-r  to  find  the  tents.  But  this  is 
a  strange  child.  See  here  —  he  has 
flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes." 

Sunta  looked  at  the  poor  little  sleep- 
ing tiling,  and  touched  its  face  ■lightly 
with  her  slender  fingers. 

*'  It  is  not  yours  then  ?  Ah  !  it  is 
of  some  Reiah,  some  gentlomnn.   'Iliat 

"  You  are  right ;  it  is  the  child  of  a 

"It   is   a  pretty  child,  and  big  and 
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My  man  is  but  just  out  of  Jul. 

"You  think  I'm  followed,  mayoc  t 
Not  I.  Look  at  its  clothes  —  all  real 
lace ;  they  sell  it  like  that  for  a  guinea 
a  yard.  And  look  at  the  coral  —  real 
gold  :  that  would  look  well  round  your 
throat,  mtri  ptn." 


[Mai  10, 

ITie  man  wai  enjoying  hit  ppe  k 
silence,  but  his  filmy  eyei  seemed  In 
listen,  instead  of  his  ears. 

"And  only  thiuk — there's  no  one 
to  ofier  a  reward.  Would  I  qnk 
lies  to  my  own  people?  I  unthcmlT 
one  in  Uie  world  that  knows  of  tli> 
child." 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

"  It's  ill  meddling  with  thete  ihingt," 
she  said.  "  They  say  the  bw's  hanlD 
on  the  kinchin  lay  than   UKd  to  bt.' 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Sunta,"  growW 
the  mau.  "  What  do  you  knoaabmt 
the  lawT  So  that's  real  lice?  ud 
real  gold  ?    It's  a  Imnny  cliild." 

"  A«  real  as  real.  And  look  — 
there's  legs  and  shoulders  far  joo. 
It's  a  bonny  child,  and  will  be  i  booD; 
man.  Hear  it,  how  strung  it  etit>[ 
Listen,  miripen:  there's  msnyi  mi 
and  wife  this  day  without  chick  v 
child,  that  would  pav  a  biuditd 
guineas  in  good  red  gold  fbroiwlkit 
was  but  half  as  bonny,  and  erased 
but  half  as  loud.     Aud  a  bDy.toot" 

"Ik  now  my  sister  would  not  >paik 
lies  to  her  own  people,"  said  Sost^ 
with  a  deepening  look  of  cuoniBg  ii 


the  way  ?  " 

"  Why  do  not  I  ?  BecauK  I  btt 
the  Buro  brat  I  Because  I  vonld  mt 
soil  my  hands  with  the  gold  it  soiU 
bring — because  I  would  crufh  (lie  Sfi 
out  of  it  if  I  dar^.  Ah !  I  SB  ■ 
good  Rnmani,  and  I  love  maoy  lhii*i 
tieyonil  gold.  Listen,  my  mta; 
would  you  take  gold  to  be  BTCD°edi 
WhatU  taught  us  by  our  Mbtnr 
she  went  on  pas!>ionatc]y.  " '  Be  futk- ' 
ful  to  thy  people  :  wed  not  vilh  tkc 
stranger.'  Wliat  did  thcv  in  okl  liM 
to  the  law-breaker  V  They  buiitd 
her  with  fire." 

Incoherent  as  were  her  wonis  tfcer 
sudden  energ}'  awed  her  two  beutni 
who  were  probably  not  much  is  tb( 
habit  of  looking  for  connectian  W 
ideas.  It  was  enough  tor  ibem  tbl 
she  had  a  motive  with  which  ^ 
could  sympathize,  tor  there  is  no  )■■ 
tamed  race,  however  di^gradeditMl 
be,  thit  does  not  consider  veDgHoa 
to  be  tainted  by  gain.  A  pnnlibk 
eenileltn  is  a  refinement  of  civilizitiia 

She  was  no  common  wanilcrii^ 
gypsy,  that  was  plain,  though  mb- 
miliar  with  their  langui^c  and  1^ 
ways.  Though  obviously  of  hmibi' 
rank,  unrefined  in  speech,  and  com 
in  appearance,  to  them  she  wasa  hd;, 
if  only  for  her  cloihes'  sake;  wJ 
thus,  being  at  tlie  sama  lime  one  » 
themselves  and  eloquent  in  their  on 
style,  gifted  with  a  right  lo  mk.  B 
was  from  such  as  slie  that  the  iivA» 
ing  tribes  used  to  choose  theirqweti 

"My  sister,"  she  went  on,  "^ 
would  you  do  to  the  child  of  him"'* 
wronged  you  ?  Would  you  ■ell  it  t«« 
for  a  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

The  other  exchanged  a  n*i* 
glance,  while  the  child,  awakened  ud 
frightened  by  his  nurse's  cneR7il*' 
gan  to  cry  more  loudly  than  MR- 
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She  made  no  atlenipt  to  sootlie  it,  but  looki;!!  towards 
Suntn  with  conmiiinrlini:  cyce.  Thun  tliu  nmn  sat  up,  nnd 
the  child,  seeing  liis  liideous  fsGi:  throiifih  tlic  firelight, 
covered  its  ej'cs,  but  bvcamc  coned  into  Kilcnce. 

"  Hi  qufxlo  —  it  is  well,"  he  Mid,  nodding  across  to  his 
wife.  "  E  rani  no  kamela  rupa  —  the  lady  do«s  not  care 
fiw  any  money." 

So  Sunia  put  out  her  iirms  nnd  took  Ihc  thild.  It  naa 
not  ivithout  a  struggle  on  ite  piirt,  but  Sunta's  arma  nere 
rtrong. 


!  LIONEL  A.  TOLLEMACHB. 


The  two  distinguished  men  whose  names  sta  prefixed  to 
this  article  are  nsEotintcd  together  merely  by  reason  oflhe 
accident  ibat  their  lamented  deaths  occurred  nt  nearly  the 
lamc  time.  It  seumcd  desirable  to  record  a  few  personal 
details  rcvpecling  them,  before  those  details  were  forgotten. 
Surh  a  record,  eotnpresscd  into  a  phort  article,  must  needs 
be  desultory;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to 
Hr.  Grote,  in  proportion  as  my  materials  concerning  bim 
m  less  scanty.  Others  have  a  belter  claim  to  comment 
on  thofe  niaterinls,  and  to  testify  to  the  historian's  vast 
ran;;c  of  knowledge,  and  ready  uso  of  that  knowledge; 
and,  above  all,  to  his  signal  endowment  with  ihatchivali'ous 
and  old-fachioned  courtesy  wbich  charms  us  where  it  is 
Eenuine,  but  which  the  rising  generation  finds  it  bard  to 
Imitate,  without  betraying  the  ell'ort  of  iuMtation. 


In  recording  my  recollections  of  Mr.  Grolc,  I  am  anKious 
to  explain  that  1  have  been  careful  to  d>vulgo  nothing 
which  could  possibly  have  been  meant  as  confidential.  As 
a  precaution  against  doing  Ibis  unwittingly,  I  liave  sub- 
mitted my  manuscript  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  speak 
authoritatively  on  the  subject ;  and  I  lake  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  thanks  tor  the  perniission  kindly  granted 
me  to  publi.'h  the  following  memoranda. 

When  I  h.id  the  pleasure  of  paying  Mr.  Groto  a  visit  at 
Barrow  Green  early  in  1862,  Sir  George  C.  lewis's 
"  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients  "  had  just  appeared,  and  Mr. 
Grote  spoke  much  about  its  author,  with  whom  he  felt 
great  sympathy.  He  was  much  struck  with  what  I*wi» 
tays  about  tlie  uncertainty  of  the  internre  tat  ions  of  hiero- 
glyphics (1  believe  that  Macaulay  had  been  sceptical  on 
the  same  subject)  ;  and,  with  character islic  candor,  ho 
admitted  the  force  of  the  doubts  expressed  as  to  llie  cir- 
cumoavigation  of  Africa  by  the  Pbieiiicinns,  althongh 
these  doubts  were  opposed  to  the  view  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  '■  History  of  Greece."  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Lewis  (page  Hi)  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  man,  and  thought  that  the  finding  of  the  "celts  " 
along  with  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia  might  be 
owing  to  Ibosc  extinct  animals  having  been  subse<juenlly 
destroyed  by  man,  Mr.  Groto  thouglit  that  this  strange 
excess  of  scepticism  arose  Irom  a  "  confusion  of  thought." 
Also,  some  year*  hiter,  when  I  consulted  Mr.  Grote  on  an 
article  that  I  was  writing  on  "  fjongevity,"  for  the  Fort- 
nighily  Reciew,  Mr.  Grote  told  me  that  he  regarded  Lewis's 
scepticism  on  that  subject  (i-e.,  whether  any  one  had  ever 
reached  the  age  of  110)  as  unreasonable.  Sir.  Grote,  as  is 
well  known,  thoroughly  agreed  with  Lewis  as  to  the  slitibt 
value  to  be  attached. to  early  traditions;  I  understood  bim 
to  say  tliat  he  doubted  whether  there  was  any  ground  for 
the  belief  that  Troy  had  existed.  Another  Li^itorian  of  our 
own  time,  of  whom  Mr.  Grote  always  spoke  with  extreme 
respect,  was  Mr.  Buckle.  Mr.  Grote  said  be  was  indig- 
nant at  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Buckle  was  attacked  for 
making  such  a  great  number  of  quotations  and  references  ; 
and  he  thought  that  there  was  much  exaggeration  as  to  his 


inaccuracies.  He  mentioned  incidentally,  to  illustrate  the 
variety  of  Mi'.  Buckle's  Hccomplishments,  that  he  was  & 
first-rate  chess  player,  and  could  play  with  his  back  to  the 
board.  He  even  s]>okc  iu  high  terms  of  Mr.  Buckle's  style, 
which  he  regarded  as  "  one  of  the  beat  and  freest  from  the 
reigning  defects."  By  this  last  term  he  said  that  he  meant 
espcciallv  the  continual  aim  at  smartness.  On  being  asked 
how  far  Macaulay  was  liable  to  such  a  ehai^e,  he  said  that 
he  considered  IMacaulay's  style  as  an  extreme  instance  of 
it.  With  soino  other  contemporary  hbtorians  he  sympv 
ihized  less.  Dr.  Merivnie  he  thought  too  much  addicted 
to  a  gloriticfltion  of  tliu  Cssars.  He  naturally  brought  a 
similar  charge  agninst  the  work  of  the  KmpiTor  Napoleon ; 
tbough  he  considered  ibe  Emperor  auite  sincere  and  eai^ 
nest  in  Ids  C)c=arisin.  1  asked  bim  whether  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  lloman  freedom  was  practically  extinct  before 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  said  that,  ahhough  under 
Marius  and  Sulla  liberty  was  in  so  many  respects  put 
down,  there  was  more  Ireedom  of  speech  allowed  than 
under  Csesar. 

He  was  very  jealous  of  the  tendency  to  construct  his- 
torical hypotlicsea  and  speculations,  and  to  give  plausible 
explanations  of  historical  jilietiomena,  concerning  wbich  we 
have  not  sullicicnt  data.  With  this  excessive  "  use  of  the 
imagination "  (if  I  may  so  apply  Professor  Tyndall's 
phrase)  in  history,  he  charged  Mommscn.  He  thought 
that  ihc  latter,  lljough  his  position  was  carefully  distin- 
guithcd  from  that  of  Kiebuhr,  was  scarcely  less  defective 
in  this  respect  than  Niebuhr  himself.  Un  similitr  grounds 
bo  diR'ered  from  those  who  treat  sociology  as  an  approxi- 
mately exact  science,  and  who  regard  history  as  a  soluble 
theorem  and  as  a  compound  of  a  few  simple  fiiclors.  Thus, 
wliilo  Iccling  great  ailmtration  for  Couile,  he  said  that 
both  Comto  and  Buckle  take  too  little  account  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  accidents  of  history;  indeed,  lie  went  so  &r 
as  to  eay  (dilTcring  therein  from  the  view  somewhere  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Mill)  that  he  thought  Comte's  historical 
survey  the  least  instructive  portion  of  Comte's  creat  work. 
Mr.  Urote's  opinions  on  this  subject  are  stated  in  a  very 
kind  letter  wliirli  he  wrote  to  mo  respecting  my  paper  on 
"  Historical  Prediction."  I  should  mention,  that  that 
pnper  was  written  alter  discussing  the  subject  with  Mr. 
Grote;  and  it  expresses,  I  believe,  his  views  exactly.  In 
the  arliclc  are  embodied  two  statements  derived  Irom  Mr. 
Grote ;  first,  that  Napoleon,  after  Tilsit,  might  have  pro- 
duced u  great  and  permanent  effect  on  the  world  ;  secondly, 
that  the  geocentric  theory  was  once  as  firmly  held  as  ^« 
heli"™""'""  "'""••■  -n  ti."!  ■       '  •  ■ 


{h  fortiori  in  fociology),  we  must  not  claim  infiilUbility  or 
immunity  from  criticism. 

From  Mr.  (irott's  opinions  about  historians  1  will  now 
pass  to  liis  opinions  about  poets.  He  spoke  to  me  of  LotA 
Derby's  Homer  (though  at  the  time  he  had  not  read  it 
through)  as  undoubtedly  a  very  "  creditable  "  work ;  but  I 
understood  him  to  say  that,  until  a  translation  has  been 
written  on  entirely  a  new  method,  we  had  better  content 
ourselves  with  Pope.  Tasked  him  respecting  what  seem* 
to  so  many  rpaders  (myself  included)  the  great  merit  of 
Swinburne's  "  Atalantn  in  Calydon  "  as  an  imitation  of  an 
early  Greek  play.  Mr.  Grote  did  not  take  the  same  view; 
but  said  that  the  best  English  substitute  for  a  Greek 
tragedy  ho  considered  to  be  "  Samson  Agonistea."  On 
being  asked  about  a  reaction  which  was  thought  to  be 
setting  in  against  the  extreme  admiration  felt  for  "  Paradise 
Lost ''  by  the  last  generation,  be  spoke  of  the  poem  as  being 
unriuestionably  a  very  unequal  one ;  but  he  admired  ex- 
tremely its  earlier  portions,  especially  that  portion  whera 
the  ecene  lies  in  PundBmonium.  He  said  that  his  favorite 
English  poets  were  Milton,  Uryden,  and  (I  think)  Pope. 
Ue  admitted  that  there  were  no  doubt  ■'  very  fine  pa>.  ■ 
sages"  in  Shakespeare;  but,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of 
other  parts,  he  did  not  class  Shakespeare  with  those  I  have 
named.  He  had  no  toleration  of  the  obscure  poetry  of  the 
present  day.  I  told  him  that  a  distlneuisbea  friend  and 
contemporary  of  his  own,  agreeing  with  him  in  thia,  had 
likened  (ho  poetry  of  our  day  to  some  poetry  in  the  decline 
of  the  classical  period,  and  aagured  no  good  Crom  tfae  r«- 
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•emblance.  Mr.  Gn>t«  aaid  that,  on  th«  contrary,  be 
thought  th«  poet^  of  Claudiaa  clear,  and  liked  it  much 
better  than  that  at  our  day.     At  the  sBmc  time,  he  seemed 


to  me  to  feel  rather  pjunfuMy   hii  want  of  Rvrnpatliy  i 
th«  poetii;  tastes  of  the  rising  generation.     He  said,  so 


what  iloomily,  that  he  tupposed  that  Tennyson  and 
Browning  must  supply  a  want,  as  people  appeared  to  like 
th«m  M>  much ;  ana  he  eeemed  to  be  nopine  agMnst  hope 
that  th«  bad  taste  was  his  own,  and  that  the  taste  of  the 
age  was  not  becoming  vitiated. 

lliis  tendency  to  take  an  unsanguine  view  of  the  futnre 
natarallr  exhibited  itself  in  regard  to  politics.  It  might  at 
first  sight  se«m  strange  that  such  should  bare  been  the 
case  with  an  advanced  Liberal,  in  whose  youth  were  agi- 
tated the  reforms  which  since  have  been,  or  are  being, 
carried  out.  Nor  was  this  unhopefulness  connected  with 
phyucal  weakness  and  depression ;  for  Mr.  Grote  told  me, 
■ome  years  e^,  that  his  health  had  always  been  good. 
And  yet  I  bare  been  infonned  that,  except  lor  a  short  time 
after  the  fiVtt  Reform  Bill,  this  foreboding  was  habitual  to 
him.  it  may  have  been  that  bis  own  great  elevation,  both 
hitellectual  and  moral,  raised  his  ideal  and  made  him  more 
■BDsitive  to  the  shortcomings  of  all  around.  I  will  merely 
add,  on  this  subject,  that  I  understood  him,  though  not  very 
confident  as  to  the  effects  of  Reform,  to  desire  the  extcn- 
■lon  of  the  Iranchiae  on  principle.  On  principle,  also,  he 
derired  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  I  once  asked  him 
whether  ha  did  not  think  that,  intellectually  as  phyHically, 
the  average  woman  is  inferior  to  the  average  man,  so  that 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  would  lower  the  level  of  in- 
telligence among  the  electors.  He  replied  that  he  thought, 
witli  Plato,  that  in  intellect,  as  in  other  inspects,  a  firsl- 
clasB  man  is  superior  to  a  first-class  woman,  and  a  second- 
class  man  to  a  second-class  woman ;  but  that  a  first-lass 
woman  might  be  better  than  a  second-class  man ;  and  it 
■Mmed  to  him  unjust  that  the  sex  should  be  disfranchised. 

In  regard  to  the  American  Civil  War,  Mr.  Grote  was  not 
as  thorough  a  Northerner  as  Mr.  Mil)  and  some  others ; 
and  he  told  me,  in  iceueral  terras,  that  he  agreed  less  com- 

{tetely  with  the  pofitical  than  with  the  philosophieal,  or,  as 
e  particularly  said,  the  "  logical,"  writings  of  his  illustri- 
ODS  friend.  Nor  did  he  alto^ther  take  Mr.  Mill's  view 
about  Jamaica.  On  this  point  he  expressed  to  me  an 
opinion  directly  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Buxton.  He  tuought  it  important  that  the  question  should 
be  tried  ;  and  he  approved  of  the  capital  chaise  against 
the  governor,  as  being  apparently  the  only  effectual  means 
of  trying  it ;  but,  when  the  capital  charge  had  failed,  he 
held  that  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Eyre  on  die  minor  charges 
was  a  course  needlessly  vexatious  to  one  whose  motives 
bad  been  patriotic. 

In  social  matters  Mr.  Grote  was  probably  a  more  thorough 
reformer  than  in  politics.  T  asked  him  whether  he  did  not 
think  that  there  were  drawbacks  to  the  classics  forming 
part  of  female  education,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
matter  of  all  sorts  that  abounds  in  them.  He,  however, 
attached  no  weight  to  the  difficulty,  and  diiapproved  of  the 
state  oC  public  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  seemed  to  him 
desirable  that  the  whole  range  of  social  phenomena  should 
be  brought  under  general  aiscasaion ;  and  be  considered 
the  omission  of  an  important  part  of  human  nature  from 
ordinary  conversation  as  absurd  as  would  be  (to  use  hii 
own  phrase)  "  the  omission  of  hydrogen  from  chemistry." 
I  wanted  to  know  whether  this  discussion  was  to  lead  to 
many  reforms,  snch  as  marriage  with  the  deceased  wife's 
sist«r.  I  will  not  report  Mr.  Grote's  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject in  full ;  but  I  will  merely  lay,  that  not  only  was  he  in 
favor  of  this  measure,  but  he  thought  some  of  the  existing 
restrictions  on  marriage,  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity, 
nnnecessarv.  On  being  asked  whether  frequent  intermar- 
riages might  not  tend  to  the  injury  of  the  race,  he  said 


that,  assuming  this  to  k 


so,  less  harm  was   to  t: 


hended  from  inch  intermarriages  than  from  marrying 
a  consumptive  &mily  —  which  public  opinion  permits,  ne 
expressed  an  empnatic  opinion  (which  of  course  lie  held 
with  due  quftlifii^ations)  tnat  we  are  too  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  known  wishes  of  living  persons  to  the  possible  interest 
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of  an  unborn  issue.  He,  however,  added  thj^  tboo^  Ik* 
State  had  no.  right  to  prohibit  such  marriazes,  it  wm 
another  question  whether,  individually,  one  might  not  jm- 
fer  abstaining  from  them.  I  was  already  under  the  impns- 
•ion  that  he  was  in  favor  of  relaxations  of  the  lav  i{ 
Divorce,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  ashing  his  opiaioii 
more  precisely.  I  will  merely  say  that  he  met  the  popdsi 
objection  based  on  the  conditions  required  for  thi  props 
education  of  the  children,  by  urging  that  it  might  be  Mtm 
for  the  latter  to  be  brought  op  independently  UianfiirilMa 
to  have  to  live  with  parents  who  were  always  qliaiT«lliii|. 
On  beins  asked  whether  married  persoiu  did  not  becoiM 
more  easily  reconciled  to  each  other's  defects  through  knov- 
ing  that  die  bond  was  to  b«  lifelong,  he  replied  that,  ia 
other  matter;,  we  do  not  consider  this  a  sufficient  ressoa 
for  making  bonds  perpetual.  A  prisoner  fbr  life,  he  slid, 
would,  if  a  sensible  man,  make  the  best  of  his  lot;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  an  imprisonroeot  fbr  a  •borto'  period 
would  not  htt  preferred. 

I  have  hardly  anything  to  say  about  Mr.  Grot«'s  oriniMis 
on  scientific  subjects.  He  was,  of  coime,  a  strone  £voId- 
tionist;  and  he  spoke  to  me  in  high  terms  of  PrateisK 
Huxley's  "  Place  of  Man  in  Nature."  On  my  telling  Ua 
of  a  Bcientificmanof  some  eminence  who,  while  recogniii^ 
Darwinism  up  to  a  certain  point,  thought  the  theory  inad*- 
quate  to  account  for  the  stmclure  of^the  eye,  Hr.  Gnis 
treated  this  as  one  of  the  numerous  instance*  in  whidi  tl* 
adepts  in  the  special  sciences  seem  to  lack  the  Bptitode  lor 
wide  generallzadon. 


Theology,  I  will  sa^  but  iittle,  and  that  liule  shall  nlats 
chiefly  to  his  negative  opinions  -^  I  mean,  to  the  opintooi 
which  he  did  not  hold.  He  had  no  sympathy  wnatenr 
with  Comte's  "  Religion  of  Humanity,"  which  he  eos- 
sidered  an  entire  departure  from  the  principles  of  tb* 
Pkilomphie  Poiitive;  be  told  me  of  the  good  sajiug  shoot 
the  Comtist  creed,  "  There  is  no  God,  and  Augnstc  Comt* 
is  his  prophet."  I  called  bis  attention  to  a  passage  it 
which  Comte  speaks  about  "  the  real  or  ideal  founder  of 
the  great  system  which  Comte,  and  other  assailants,  call 
by  the  euphemism,  or  dysphemism.  of  Catholicism',  ud  1 
asked  whether  a  doubt  was  sii2geat«d  as  to  the  existence  if 
such  a  person.  He  said  that,  for  himself,  be  could  concnt* 
no  reasonable  doubt  on  the  subject.  On  the  other  haad, 
he  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  weakness  of  the  logic  of  what 
may  be  termed  Clerical  Rationalism  ;  indeed,  be  had  a  Hrt 
of  li'ineo  Dana/u  feeling  about  the  authors  of  this  half-nM 
movement,  and  he  had  only  a  partial  sympathy  even  witi 
Sterling.  As  a  specimen  of  Hr.  Grote's  view  on  this  ab- 
ject, and  of  the  way  in  which  be  applied  the  principle  rf 
"  ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coQce,"  I  will  nientioD  i 
curions  conversation  which  he  told  me  he  had  had  with 
Dean  Milman.  Bishop  Colenso  has  rused  some  diffien)^ 
about  the  sewage  of  the  Hebrew  camp  in  the  wildenM* 
Some  orthodox  apologist  Beema  to  have  answered  that  dn 
manna  (and,  I  suppose,  the  quails)  may  have  been  ■ 
fbrmed  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  sewwe.  Tte 
Dean  spoke  of  this  answer  as  very  absurd.  Mr.  Grote  R- 
plied  that  he  could  not  agree  with  him  ;  for,  on  the  by- 
pothesis,  he  should  expect  Uiat  the  miracle  would  be  mio* 
complete,  and  that,  if  the  food  was  supematurally  supplied, 
the  refuse  would  be  supernaturally  either  rendered  innoo- 
ous  or  removed. 

Mr.  Grote,  as  appears  Irom  his  "  History,"  was  a  fira 
believer  in  the  mythopceic  tendency  of  the  human  mini 
and  in  the  facility  with  which  the  founders  and  apostles  cf 
the  wildest  religious  systems  believe  in  tbemielrea.  He 
extended  tbi«  view  even  to  the  founder  of  Monnoniia. 
On  my  calling  his  attention  to  the  passage  in  which  Ur. 
Mill,  in  his  book  on  "  Liberty,"  speaks  of  Uiat  supentjtiat 
as  founded  on  a  palpable  imposture,  he  told  me  that  It 
doubted  whether  even  auch  a  man  as  Joseph  Smith  msy 
not  in  some  sort  have  believed  in  his  own  divine  minioa 
For  Smith,  as  Mr.  Grote  remarked,  could  bear  Paley's  tot, 
and  was  willing  to  coafiront  martyrdom.  Mr.  Grote  lent  Is 
me  Dr.  Giles's  "Christian  .BcKOrds,"  which  be  recoo- 
mended  as  one  of  the  best  handbooks  concerning  early 
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man  either  talki  or  vritea  hU  own  personal  ezperiencM, 
vou  are  pretty  lure  to  le«rn  iomething;  uid  if  he  doei  nol 
KDOw  bow  to  mjJce  Aeia  interesting  to  heBren,  he  will 
hordl}'  know  how  to  make  ontlyinf;  msttera  intereeting. 
Fenontillv,  I  diilike  talking  about  myicif ;  but  I  am  ratlier 
'         '  tAan  otherwise  wben  ochen  in  talking  with  bm 
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Christianitjr  and  the  Cabod  oT  the  New  Tettacoent.  He 
did  not  hlwaya  uree  with  the  author ;  but  be  liked  the 
yrmy  in  which,  beiidei  many  jadicioas  critlciiiaa,  the  ipii*- 
lima  verba  of  the  Tarioai  autboritiei,  both  pagan  and 
Chriatian,  are  given  within  a  short  ipace. 

I  hare  undentood  that  it  waa  at  the  suggeation  of  Mr. 
James  Mill  Uiat  Hr.  Grote  first  thought  of  writing  his 
History ;  and  tliere  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  partly 
tbnmgn  the  inflnence  of  Mr.  James  Mill,  and  of  the  other 
(bllowen  of  Bentham  (who  is  said  to  have  called  poetry 
■■  misrepreaentation  in  Terse"),  that  Mr.  Grote  labored  to 
repress  his  naturally  stronB  imaginative  faculty,'  and  wrote 
in  a  stylo  clear  and  forcible,  hut  stadioDsly  unadorned.  It 
was,  perhaps,  partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  he,  as 
I  have  said,  preferred  the  simple  but  rather  unformed  and 
diffuse  style  of  Buckle  to  the  style  of  Macaulay.  But  he 
approTed  of  the  latter's  elaborate  grammatical  correctoeu. 
llie  question  was  asked  of  Mr.  Grate  whether  he  thought 
that  Macanlay  was  pedantic  in  this,  that  he,  at  least  in  his 
later  works,  always  tries  to  avoid  ending  a  sentence  with  a 
preposition  (for  example,  if  writing  in  prose,  instead  of 
nnng  sucb  a  phrase  a*  Shakespeare's  ■'  shocks  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,"  he  would  probably  have  spoken  of  "  the  shocks  to 
which  flesh  is  heir    ).     A  very  experienced  writer  who  was 

Gesent,  suggested  tliat  this  use  of  the  final  preposition  is 
iomatic  in  English,  and  is  of  great  advantage  to  us  in 
(brcible  expression.  But  Mr.  Grote,  while  recognizing  the 
eoDTenience  of  so  placing  the  preposition,  said  that  he  pre- 
ferred, when  possible,  to  use  some  other  constmction. 

Hr.  Grote,  thoroughly  agreeing  with  what  Mr.  Mill  has 
said  in  bis  "  Inaugural  Lecture  at  St.  Andrews  "  in  praise 
of  Quintjlian,  spoke  with  admiration  of  the  latter's  great 
woil,  which  is  so  strangely  omitted  from  our  Universitv 
cmrieutiaa.  He  also  thought  that  it  would  be  useful  if  all 
of  us,  when  young,  were  to  bestow  more  pains  on  the  culti- 
vaUon  of  the  vocal  organs;  and  a  voung  friend  who,  on 
Bcconntof  a  vocal  impediment,  studied  with  an  elocutionist, 
he  good-hnmoredly  compared  to  Augustus  Cnsar,  who, 
according  to  Suetonius,  was  diligent  "  with  a  phona$ciu." 

In  conclusion,  I  will  give  three  extracts  from  letters  that 
1  received  from  Mr.  Grote.  The  first  of  them  relates  to 
the  accidents  of  history,  and  illustrates  his  opinions  on 
•ocioloiTy,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  He  is  writing  about 
Iht  sixteenth  century ;  "  Only  turn  to  the  r^al  lamily  of 
England.  If  Prince  Arthur  had  lived,  and  Henry  Vlll., 
as  younger  brother,  had  become  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; if  Edward  VI.  had  lived,  and  had  children;  if 
Uary  had  lived,  and  had  had  a  son  by  Philip;  if  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  had  had  a  brother  or  two  to  keep  up  the 
niccesaion  of  Scotch  kings  —  all  these  events  are  as  much 
lu  the  nature  of  accident  as  any  events  can  be,  yet  upon  all 
of  tbem  the  most  important  consequences  turned.'  The 
next  passage  relates  to  the  Franco-German  war,  and 
indicates  one  of  the  many  points  on  which  Mr.  Grote  was 
at  issue  ftith  some  of  his  philosophical  friends:  "The 
experience  of  the  last  few  months  has  shown  bow  powerful 
the  bellicose  passions  are  in  Europe,  and  how  narrow  and 
saiilv  crossed  the  mU/iaii  yit«pa  is.  The  provokers  of  the 
war  have  in  this  case  been  tne  principal  sufl'erers  in  the 
end ;  but  our  public  press  has  been  so  impatient  at  the 
aeatraiity  of  England,  and  so  furious  to  assert  what  is  called 
the  dignity  of  England  by  active,  dictatorial  intermeddling, 
that  nothing  except  the  wise  and  admirable  moderation  of 
^  present  English  Ministry  has  prevented  the  war  from 
becoming  general.  The  hoirors  and  suSerings  of  war  are 
fine  themes  to  talk  about,  and  to  serve  as  a  prospectus  for 
<:haritabte  subscriptions;  but  it  is  plain  that  they  operate 
nry  &intly  as  deterrent  motivea."  In  another  letter  he 
fiipressed  the  following  opinion  about  egotism :  "  It  is 
■$reeable  to  me  when  a  man  talking  to  me  will  talk  about 
himself.  It  is  the  topic  which  he  knows  most  about,  and 
which  I  can  hardly  know  fi«m  any  other  quarter.  Of 
eoursa  be  may  talk  about  himself  in  a  tiresome  way,  or  lo 
Ueess;  but  so  he   may  about   any  other  topic.     When  a 
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throw  off  that 
might  be  eipiecled 
but  those  who  are  i 
hardly  share  the  sa 


A  brilliant  talker  like  MacanUy 
feel  impatient  of  egotism  in  other*; 
■e  content  to  listen  than  he  waa,  will 
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icquaintanee  shortly  before  Mr. 
aei ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  prob- 
ably saw  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  But  I  nav* 
less  to  write  about  Mr.  Babbage ;  for  ever  since  I  fint 
knew  him,  though  he  still  retained  much  power  of  thought, 
he  had  lost  the  faculty  of  arranging  his  ideas,  and  of  rei^l- 
ing  them  at  will.  Indeed,  he  gave  this  as  one  reason  fw 
the  vehement  war  which  he  waged  a^inst  street-organs. 
It  was  not  merely  that  he  hated  music  —  though  he  did 
this  thoroughly  — but  also  because  it  ollen  happened  that, 
when  his  mind  was  big  with  some  weighty  idea,  an  organ- 
griuder  b^an,  and  the  idea  vanished. 

To  the  ordinary  Englishman  Mr.  Babbage's  name  merely 
suggests  a  hazy  conglomeration  of  calculatine  machines 
and  street-musiciani.  And  this  is  because  he  effected 
nothing  very  definite ;  but  was  always  what  Lord  Dalling 
called  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  a  man  of  promise.  Macaulaf 
mentions  several  generals,  including  William  III.,  who, 
though  often  on  the  losing  side,  have  yet  earned  a  great 
reputation  ;  and  I  think  it  is  Hazlitt  who  says  that  we 
judge  of  men,  not  by  what  thej[  do,  but  by  what  thev  are. 
In  this  way.  men  of  science,  while  regarding  Mr.  Babbagft 
as  a  great  man  almost  wasted,  never  doubted  that  he  waa 
a  great  man,  and  took  his  powers  on  trusL  Of  course  It 
may  be  urged  that  his  life  was  not  wholly  barren,  at  he 
wrote  a  Hridgewattr  Treatise,  and  invented  a  cal<-ulatioe 
machine.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  either  m 
these  was  in  all  respects  worthy  of  him.  The  machina 
certainly  engrossed  a  very  large  portion  of  bis  time;  and, 
what  was  worse,  irritation  at  the  real  or  supposed  dis> 
paraeement  of  it  embittered  his  whole  life.  He  used  to 
speak  as  if  he  tiated  mankind  in  peneral,  England  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  English  government  and  organ-grin  deri 
most  of  all.  Yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  there  waa 
something  harmless,  and  even  kindly,  in  his  misanthropy: 
for  (always  excepdng  the  musicians)  he  hated  mankind 
rather  than  man,  and  his  aversion  was  lost  in  its  own 
generality.  This  hatred  of  the  aggregate,  combined  with 
a  love  of  individuals,  is  well  illustrated  by  an  anecdots 
wholly  unconnected  with  Mr.  Babbage.  It  is  ssiid  thal^ 
some  time  ago,  an  Oxford  Don,  noted  fbr  his  good  wine, 
invited  to  dinner  the  then  Dean  and  Canons  of  Chriat 
Church.  The  wine  gave  general  satisfaction,  until  a  new 
kind  was  brought  round,  which  all  wei«  expected  to  drink, 
but  which  no  one  seemed  to  appreciate.  "  You  liked  tH 
mf  wines  separately,"  said  tbe  host,  "but  I  have  now 
mixed  them  together,  and  you  dislike  tbe  compound. 
Just  so,  individually,  you  are  my  best  friends;  but,  whan 

fon  act  collectively,  you  are  the  most  detestable  set  of  men 
know  I  "  ■  Possibly,  a  somewhat  similar  distinction  may 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Babbage  in  regard  to  his  likes  and 
dislikes.  Nor  should  the  combination  seem  incredible  to 
those  who  remember  that  Shakespeare  bas  described  » 
character  much  resembling  this ;  for,  in  tmtb,  Mr.  Babbage 
waa  a  mathematical  Timon. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  gloom  which  overshad- 
owed his  life  was  partly  due  to  other  causes,  even  if  it  waa 
not  in  the  main  constitutional.     He  told  me  that  during  the 
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many  long  years  fhat  he  had  lived  nlont',  he  had  never 
kooffn  a  happy  dny.  Doubtless  nn  extreme  Htatenientof 
thia  tort  is  not  to  be  Inken  too  litiraMy  ;  at  nny  rate,  it 
most  Tortunntely  wm  not  realized  in  pravlirc.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Babbage,  thongh  lie  hated  lire,  was  n  rc.iniirknblc  ilhisCro- 
tioD  of  Mr.  Tennyeon'K  rather  bazardaiij  Btaiemeni  that  — 
"  No  life  iliat  brcuthci  nitli  human  brcuih 
Has  ever  truly  longed  for  duutli." 

George  EMot,  with  her  eharactcristic  knowletlge  of  hu- 
maD  nBtiir«,  has  described  Casnubon,  who  vraa  ill  and 
wretched,  and  who,  according  to  hia  theories,  thould  liave 
had  a  desiro  to  depart,  but  who  wan  nevertheless  dun)- 
foundedwhen  he  nag  made  to  realize  that  he  uiuat  die,  and 
die  soon.  Mr.  Babbage  had  not  much  in  coninion  vith 
Casaubon ;  hut  ho  too,  unhappy  ni  he  wan,  atill  restlessly 
clang  to  life,  and  indeed  took  at  len:^t  onu  lingular  preeau- 
tioD  against  risking  it.  He  thought  it  vafer  to  travel  aa 
near  the  centre  of  a  train  ns  might  bo ;  nnd  he.  made  It  a 
rale  to  avoid  the  first  and  last  carriages  at  anv  ineonven- 
ieDce.  I  remember  being  with  him  when,  on  tliis  account, 
he  was  almost  obliged  to  give  up  going  by  an  express  train, 
although  he  would  otherwise  have  had  to  wait  Rome  hours 
M  the  station,  and  lo  reach  his  home  in  the  damp  of  an 
•Qtumn  evening.  To  the  same  cflect  I  may  repeat  an  in- 
teresting remark  of  his,  which  showed  that,  though  he  did 
not  act  mueh  store  hy  the  remainder  of  hia  lire,  he  regarded 
it  as  a  boon  rather  than  the  reverse.  I  heanl  him  say  more 
than  once,  that  he  would  gladly  give  up  tliis  remainder,  if 
he  coiilrl  bo  allowed  lo  live  three  days,  oOO  years  hence, 
and  might  be  provided  with  a  scientific  eicemne,  who  should 
explain  to  hiui  the  discoveries  that  had  been  mado  since 
his  death.  He  judged  that  the  progress  lo  be  recorded 
would  be  immense  ;  for,  as  be  said,  science  ten<ls  lo  po  on, 
not  merely  with  a  great,  but  with  a  constanlly  increasing 
rapidity. 

And  here  1  may  remark  that  he  seemed  always  to  tnke  a 
confident  view  about  human  progress,  which  Mr.  Grote 
•omehon  did  not.  Tliis  was  the  more  singular  ns  Mr.  Bab- 
bage was  by  far  the  less  hapiiy  man  of  the  two;  nnd  wc  are 
all  disposed  to  see  the  world  through  our  own  medium,  so 
that  the  eyes  of  an  urhappy  man  ofien  become  jiiundiccd. 
Mid  make  him  a  prophet  of  ill.  Also,  Mr,  Grote,  as  wc 
have  icon,  was  to  the  last  a  sweeping  relbmicr,  and  reform- 
ers might  bo  expected  to  be  in  high  spirits  respveting  this 
Tery  rclbrming  age.  Mr.  Uabbagc,  on  tlic  other  Imnd, 
went  the  way  of  almost  all  fleth,  by  hieoming  half  a 
Conservative  a«  he  grew  old.  How  was  it  ihcn  that,  in 
•pite  of  this,  nnd  in  spite  of  his  being  gloomy  about  him;eir, 
he  was  yet  sanguine  about  bis  fellows?  One  reason  prob- 
ably was  that,  ns  a  man  of  science,  he  inclined  lo  l>c  more 
faopeful  than  others,  even  than  philosophers ;  for.  while  the 
philosopher  laments  that  mankind  falls  short  of  his  ideal, 
and  that  the  course  of  history  will  not  run  in  his  own 
groove,  to  the  scientifie  man  the  bclicl'in  progress  becomes 
a  tecond  nature,  until,  as  it  were,  by  failh  ho  sees  in  tem- 

Eorary  rind  loi-nl  evil  merely  a  zigzag   path  towards  the 
dbI  goal  of  good. 

In  reference  to  the  probable  direction  of  scientific  prog- 
ress, I  have  heard  Mr.  Babbage  make  some  interesting, 
though  desultory,  remarks.  It  seemed  possible  to  Mm  (o 
obtain  an  cxnct  record  of  the  succession  of  hot  nnd  cold 
jreara  for  long  periods  in  by-gone  ages.  His  plan  was  ns 
follows :  Among  the  stumps  of  trees  in  Fomo  ancient  for- 
ests, he  pro|io!ed  to  select  one  in  nhicli  both  (he  number 
and  the  size  of  the  rings  that  have  been  annually  produced 
were  clearly  marked.  He  would  write  down  ihu  succession 
of  hot  and  cool  summers  ns  marked  in  this  tref,  assuming 
that  the  larger  thu  ring  in  each  case,  the  hotter  has  been 
the  summer,  llu  then  proposed  to  exiiminc  oilier  trees  of 
about  the  same  dale,  until  ho  found  some  whiuh  recorded  a 
■erics  of  hot  and  cold  seasons,  exactly  similar  lo  that  which 
ho  had  already  noted  down,  nnd  uni'il  the  Fcrles  extended 
far  enough  for  him  to  bo  sure  lliat  the  resemblance  was  not 
accidental,  but  that  ho  bad  before  him  a  natural  reglKii-''  uf 
the  same  seasons  which  hod  been  recorded  in  the  lirst  tive. 
As  some  of  these  trees  would  be  somewhat  older  than  tho 


first  tree,  while  others  would  have  survived  it,  he  connd- 
ered  ihnt  it  would  be  possible,  so  to  say,  to  piece  out  the 
information  obtained  from  one  tree  by  meanBofllic  otbos; 
and  that,  after  examining  a  great  number  ol  trees,  his  rec- 
ord of  warm  and  cold  seasons  might  be  extemled  at  both 
ends  almost  indclinitcly.  The  above  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  disjointed  inlomialion  which  one  obtaincil  from  bin. 
Indeed,  it  was  from' odds  and  ends  of  tliis  sort  that  one  had 
to  form  an  impression  of  what  he  had  been  ;  just  aa  from  a 
few  broken  pieces  of  pottery  anarchteologist  drawaapictm* 
of  the  original  vase. 

A  yet  more  curious  instance  of  the  same  kinil  tnay  be 
given  in  regard  to  tho  views  he  expressed  about  (he  cajnc- 
itiei  of  calculating  machines.  Kot  merely  did  be  think 
that  such  mnehines  eould  work  out  sums,  but  even  that  they 
might  be  so  c-onslruclcd  as  to  perform  Ihe  most  complex  pro- 
cesses of  matheniaticB.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  ihat  they 
might  give  the  proofs  of  mathematical  theorems.  Withoot 
expressing  any  personal  opinion  on  this  last  point.  I  may  in- 
dicate how  very  much  the  statement  involves.  For  certeta 
uinthemalical  theorem*  have  two  or  more  prooft  alrea^ 
diieovorcd,  besides  probably  others  ns  yet  undiscovered 
In  regard  to  these  cases  there  will  be  a  sort  of  Saddoceaa 
difficulty  J  for  as  iho  various  proofs,  like  the  seven  hus- 
bands, have  about  an  cqiuil  claim,  the  machine  (if  I  m^ 
use  a  parilonable  Irishism)  will  have  to  make  up  ils  mind  to 
give  an  invidious  prelerencc,  unless  it  thinks  il  more  impar- 
tial lo  cive  n  turn  to  each  in  succession.  Mr.  Babbage  also 
held  that  a  machine  might  be  made  which  would  play 
games  of  skill,  such  ns  chess.  He  of  course  did  not  mean 
by  this  merely  that  it  could  perform  Iho  part  of  the  aalom- 
aton,  and  u'pisler  tho  moves  of  an  ansven  plnyir  ;  but  b« 
heldlhal  It  might  take  Ihe  place  of  tho  player,  and  find  out 
perfect  play  by  itself.  On  my  showing  signs  of  incredulity, 
he  added  Ihat  he  eoidd  prove  ihis  to  be  the  care  in  respect 
of  a  simple  came,  such  ns  "nt-tat-to ;  and  lietwccn  Tit-ut-to 
and  chess  the  diirerence  would  bo  one  only  of  degree :  if  a 
comparaiively  simple  machine  could  discover  perfect  play, 
and  thcrefoi'o  provide  against  ifae  possible  m<iica  i^  an  ad- 
versary, in  (he  easier  game,  was  there  nnylliing  absurd  in 
the  supposition  that  a  liir  more  complicated  niacliine  might 
tnke  into  account  the  immense  variely  of  llic  uinntruvrvs  it 
chess  7  It  thus  appears  that,  according  lo  Mr.  Babbage, 
machines  might  be  ma<te  lo  find  out  perfect  piny  at  cbm, 
thou",li  Ihe  united  hdwrs  of  so  many  generniiunti  of  play- 
ers have  ns  yet  failed  lo  discover  il.  But.  if  Ihe  inganuity 
of  machines  can  so  far  surpass  the  ingenuity  of  iiiifcrt- 
blo  mortals  in  one  department,  why  not  in  others?  Oa 
this  supposilion,  do  not  future  jicneraliona  tvvxa  likely 
to  realize  in  a  new  and  almost  literal  sense,  the  old  sann^ 
Deu*  ex  macl-iaa  f  Or,  at  any  rale,  is  ihe  author  of  En- 
whon  far  wron;;  when  he  says  that  at  length  men  and  ma- 
chines will  have  to  change  places,  and  that,  inslend  of  mea 
employing  machinery,   machines   will  end   hy    employing 

I  will  close  this  article  with  two  nnecdolcs  of  n  lightB 
kind ;  the  Ibrnier  of  which  I  heard  indirectly,  ihe  utls 
from  Mr.  Babbage  himself. 

He  is  said  to  have  complained  that  be  had  caunfat  coM 
at  dinner  Irani  niislnking  a  plate  glass  window  U-htnd  hia 
for  an  open  one  ;  and  ihen  to  have  illuslraled  Ihe  pown 
of  imnginalion  by  nd<4ng  that,  on  finding  himself  at  a 
strange  house  without  his  night-can,  he  hnd  In-en  nble  pet> 
fectly  to  iTplace  it  by  tying  a  piece  of  string  round  hi) 
head.  Woulil  he  have  cnrricd  this  rensoning  (uriher,  and, 
aHer  substituting  a  few  pieces  of  string  lor  his  ordinaiy 
clothes,  have  defied  the  inclemency  of  ihu  wcniher? 

The  aneeilole  which  Mr.  Bahlmgc  himself  lold  me,  >■ 
pcrsonnlly  iiileresting  to  me,  relates  to  a  visit  which  be 
paid,  when  young,  to  that  most  niournrully  fa.'cinating  of 

f laces,  Hani  lloufo,  near  Richmond;  where  lliu  Irauniy  tf 
inuderdiile  and  olliers  has  amassed  countless  tre-isurvs  of 
all  sorts,!  which  now  lie  buried  and  foi^tten,  like  ihe  "oa- 

'  U>caDl>T  KH-rlbx  "  Ihe  mon  Ihsn  luHiiii  loiur*  of  IKin  "  lo  Uodn- 

dul-,  >lio  heU  II- !»,■■  Ill  tlxht  orhl<  vll^.    The  » 'W  k  itiJI -ho* 
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tlucU  jcwls"  ntiii'b,  in  Clarenco's  dreiiui,  Iny  at  ibc  lot- 
iiu  of  lliu  left.  To  tliif  cni'linnti'd  jmlmc  of  desolation 
[r.  JiHbbagc  obtained  ndmiEBion,  alonu  milh  a.  large  party, 
n«  of  vfboiu  naa  n  Dulch  baron,  aoil  anolbur  an  Indian 
rince.  It  wUB  underatoodtbat  ibc  princu  wag  to  be  shown 
rer  Ilaoi  by  a  dnu"hlcr  of  tlio  bousu,  vilio  vras,  not  beau- 
fu1inuFul)','but  riA;  but  Bomuof  ibe  vUitom,  including 
(r.  Bnbb^igo  and  tbc  baron,  were  k-ll  under  cliargc  of  lb« 
[)U9t;ket.-|H;i-.  Tliis  laft  part  of  tlic  arranfieiiienl  vraa  «n- 
oown  to  the  Duttbman;  irho  surprised  bis  I'omiuiniona 
J  ibo  persistent  cngcrn ess  vilb  ivliicli  liu  kfj)t  close  to  his 
induulor.  At  last,  on  turning  a  corner,  llivy  saw  Iiini  on 
is  knees,  proposing  in  broken  English  (o  iho  astonirbtd 
outiukut-piir ;  wbile  she  wa«  in  vnin  trying  to  explain  to 
iia  tliat  he  had  mistaken  tbe  object  of  bis  eourUhlp,  as 
le  licrself  was  not  the  heiress. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  FUNERAL. 
-  STnATFono-oN-AvON.     'lime.  —  TnE  25tb  of 


Afkil,  ICIG. 
ScBNE  IV, —  Tkt  inside  oflht  Ckvrch. 

Raltigh.   I  have  icen  many  a  ercat  cathedral,  both   in 
Inglanii  and  abroad,  boldin"  the  bones  of  ki 
ml  heroes ;  but  never  one  that  eiifbrliiea  du 
rill  til i«  we  stand  in. 

Drai/.'on.  'Tis  a  fair  cburcb,  and  onr  poi't  axi%\it  find 
lanyn  k-i^s  Titling  ie»tini;-plnce  than  niuid  these  jiiltarsnnd 
Kluif,  willi  the  plath  of  Avon  Ibr  re<]uii-in.  \onder,  be- 
ore  the  iillar,  jiiwna  tbe  dark  jwrial  ibrou^b  which  lie  will 
OSB  out  of  our  tphere.  {Thry  a/iproach  (lie  gi-acr..)  Wlint 
.  wealth  of  lipeued  thonditwill  be  sninnied  np  here  I  wliat 
.  vorld  of  promise  is  tbe  future  robbed  oft  Tbis  grove 
iividcs  ii»  not  from  one  man,  but  Iron)  unnunibervd  men 
jid  women  that  might  have  tauglii  and  deliiibied  us;  it 
jigulfs  not  one  life  but  a  multitude  of  un»cted  lives  with 
heir  passions  and  vicissitudes ;  bei'O  will  pass  away  not  a 
olilai'y  (i'jurc  but  a  pageant.  It  may  be  that,  so  long  na 
riine  liain  deuiinion  here,  he  will  never  spare  such  another 

Itatfiijfi.     Here  doth  the  poet  fulfil  ibo  prophecy  he  made 
hrough  the  mouth  of  Proepero,  that  other  enebanter :  — 
"  I'll  break  my  stnfT, 
Iturj  it  certain  folhuins  uf  lliu  cnrili, 
Aiul  deeper  than  ilid  ever  plommct  sound, 
I'L  drown  my  book  1 " 

[CAonfi'ny  heard  in  the  diuanee. 
Drayton.   Tliofe  choristers  tell  ns  that  be  is  on  his  last 

icmmey)  let  us  go  meet  the  funeral  train. 

{Tkty  f,n»«  oitf  iuto  the  porch.  The  funeral  ajipronrhe*  the 
jfo/f  o/rte  churehi/ard.  The  Bemltei  Kiilkjiisl,  the  Ckor- 
itlers,  III  white  nAeit,  and  the  Alininler/olliiK,  preceding  Ihe 
Coffin ;  then  the  Mournen,  IKO  and  lico,  each  bearing  a 
branch  of  i/tiPi  cffprtM,  orrosemarg  in  one  hand,  a  taper  in 
the  other.  As  the  Chorhters  enter  the  ehurchgard  iheij  be- 
gin to  ting  thefoUoanng :  —  ] 

Fdbebal  Hihk. 


Part  of  our  hearts  thon  bcafst  with  Ibee 

To  adciicQ  and  to  dusi, 
Fond  lin|  cs  thai  now  niiixt  withered  be, 

Unfndmg:  lovo  and  irnai ; 
80  llion  wilt  lie  not  all  alone 
Beneath  thy  monnmcntal  Kone. 


No  echoes  of  this  frctfnl  world. 

No  tjlimmcr  of  the  day. 
Can  reach  thee,  in  thy  shroud  cnfuried, 

Then  canst  not  hear  us  |'rny, 
Nor  iKCft  our  icars,  nur  li'.i'dVi  our  moaD, 
Beotath  thy  monumental  stone. 


The  good  thou  didst  thy  brother  here. 

The  evil  )iut  aside, 
The  victory  ruined  o'er  Bloih  and  fear, 

O'er  avui'icc,  liaic,  and  pride, 
Tlirsu  make  ilic  wealth  liioii  still  canst  own 
Above  liiy  monumental  stone. 


With  these  for  warrant  thou  ihalt  go 

Wliorctorrows  enter  not; 
Blill  nvw  Ihy  pnihs,  when  liere  below 

Tliy  sculptured  name's  forjjut. 
The  ruol  decayed,  ihe  graimes  grown 
Above  ihy  muliumeul^  stone. 

Raleigh.  Metbinks,  Master  Drayton,  these  verses  might 
better  befit  »omu  gooil  husband  and  father  of  the  conimoa 
(orl,  than  Shiikespeare,  who^e  glorious  intellect,  shining 
tlirou<'b  his  works,  is  his  indefeasible  title  to  reuiembronee. 
To  sing  of  hiiu  thus,  is  to  speak  of  a  falcon  and  say  nought 
of  her  wings;  to  commend  bi'hemolb  for  oilier  qualities 
than  his  str'ength  ;  to  sum  up  Ctesar  and  forget  bis  univei^ 
sal  empire-. 

Drayton.  It  is  apparent,  Walter,  that  tbcfe  good  citizeni 
believe  they  have  in  hand  one  who  differs  fiom  them  only 
in  that  his  steps  have  lain  in  paths  apart  from  theirs,  even 
as  an  oslrieh  ditfera  from  a  swan  in  slrangenefs  ralher  IhaD 
in  excellence.  Therefore  it  may  seem  to  them  that  thii 
hymn,  whieli  hath,  doubtless,  heralded  many  an  honest 
alderman  to  his  grave,  may  also  serve  very  well  for  Shake- 


le  of  the  mourners :  who  is  rlie  that  stoops 
«  between  her  taper  and  her  branch  of 


jxlitcr,   Mi''tres3   Hall ;   beside   whom 

Next,  with  flutbed,  tear-bedewed  fac« 

.0  to  beholders,  metbinks),  hii 

r  daughter,  the  bu.xom  Judith,  mnrried, 

!,  to  that  comfortable  vintner.  Master 

IT  bis  natural  contentment 


Tell  m 
her  long  hood  u 
rosemary  V 

fJragton.   His  dni 
walks  tier  husband. 
Oel  with  a  cor. 
other  and  youii] 
'lis  two  months 
Qiiiney,  who  Irieth  vainly  to  c- 
wiih  a  decorous  mark  of  woe. 

Raleiah.  And  who  hundlcth  his  taper  and  bis  brancb  u 
■twcrc  a  bottle  and  a  glass.  Sir  Tlionins  and  UMter 
Thynne  I  alnady  knowjljut  who  arc  tlie  next? 

Dragton.  lie  with  ihe  shrewd  pnlu  face  and  bushj-  eye- 
brows is  Julius  Shaw,  with  whom  walks  jovial  Vrilliam 
Reynolds  — both  friends  and  neighbors  ot  Shakespeare; 
and  after  them  tome  two  other  of  bis  friends,  —  Antony 
NaFb.nbosc  lace  of  gloom  is  the  endowment  of  nature,  and 
lendelh  poij; nancy  to  his  many  jests  —  and  Thomas  Combe, 
ton  of  Jobn^a-Coinbe.  The  pair  that  follow  are  Hamnet 
and  Judith  Sadler,  ihc  god-parents  of  Shakespeare's  twin- 
cbihlrcn.  Ami  marked  you  the  austere  aspe.t  of  the  min- 
ister ?  he  i*  one  of  the  Puritan  sort,t  much  thought  of  by 
(he  Halls,  out  of  favor  to  whom  ho  comes,  doubilesa,  to  d© 
tbis  office.  Tbe  rest  be  town  dignities,  as  aldermen  and 
burgesses,  and  other  townsfolk. 

[The  Procetaan  j-anten  into  Ihe  ehureh,  Dmyton  and  Ra- 
leigh joining  it,  iwl  the  rervice  begim.  After  prayert  at 
the  grave,  the  Minister  preaehea  a  thorl  sermon,  "Sirf 
endt  in  this  viie  :  — ] 

"  So,  friends,  having  essayed  to  draw  from  the  prcsenca 
of  death  in  our  midst  some  matter  for  cUi  Heat  ion,  J  will 
fpCiik  a  word  of  this  particular  brother  who  hath  departed, 
dwelling,  as  is  at  iliese  seasons  the  custom,  chiefly  on  what 
may  do  liim  "rate,  and  Fcrvo  to  swect'-n  Ills  memory  in  the 
nostrils  of  Ihofo  whom  he  hath  left  sllll  in  (he  bonds  of  the 
flcfb.  And,  first,  of  the  fountain  of  his  charities—  it  hath 
been  known  in  Strnifonl  for  a  perennial  spring,  abundant 
in  rcfrc-hiiient  to  the  poor,  and  in  counsel  and  all  ^ood 
offiees  to  those  wjio  needed  countenance  of  nnolher  kind ; 
and  if  (as  must  be  said  were  a  man  to  sjienk  Iruly)  he  ever 
rcanle.)  necessity  more  llian  deserving,  and  in(iuirccl  not 
ovvr  closely  into  the  way  of  life  ol  those  he  relieved  —  nay, 
•"-il»Wj  Ihf  nm>  pn^elitr  "hn  li  mtnUmw J  in  nlJ  rwonii  of  tli«  gw^ 
^.1 i...i».h_n.>tuUMiN*w  fUukfntertvobilon.  J 
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wonld  ofltimes  Boccor  and  comfort  the  godl«ti 
the  godly,  and  bestow  hu  bounty  where  It  wiu  \ws  \o  oa  m- 
■pent — yet  is  thftt  to  be  accounted  better  th&n  the  withhold- 
ing altogether  of  alms,  m  aome  asa.  Next,  of  bis  excellent 
eharity  of  another  sort,  1  meso  the  brotherly  relation  bu  held 
with  all  conditions  of  men  ;  it  hath  been  noted  among  you 
that  he,  who  was  used  elsewhere  to  cooaort  with  the  great, 
and  hath  been  farared  even  by  princes,  would  yet  conrerae 
with  the  lowly  on  a  general  lerel  of  good-will,  as  if  the  only 
aprarel  he  took  thought  of  were  the  skin  we  are  all  b(»m 
with  ;  for  which,  indeed,  he  bod  great  enHmpIe.  And, 
again,  he  hath  ever  gone  among  hit  fellows  with  a  cheerfid 
spirit,  so  that  his  presence  h«thl)een  as  wine  among  friends, 
and  at  oil  among  mokebateii.  And  though  I  dare  not  »ay 
that  he  inclined  of  preference  to  the  conversation  of  the 
godly,  nor  could  be  counted  of  the  fellbwship  of  saints,  nor 
even  a  favorer  of  them,  yet  have  I  ever  found  him  apt  at 
•eriouB  converse,  courteous  in  bearing,  weighty  in  reply, 
and  of  unshakable  serenity  when  I  have  adventnrea  to 

rasB  the  truth  on  him  somewhat  instantly ;  insomuch,  that 
whose  vocation  'tis  to  battle  for  the  truth,  have  myself, 
ere  now,  been  sore  put  to  it  to  held  mine  own,  and  found 
me  In  (traits  to  oppose  him,  so  nimble  was  his  wit ;  though 
I  doubt  not  that  (the  clear  right  being  with  me)  I  should, 
with  time  for  recollection,  have  had  vouchiafed  to  me  the 
wherewithal  to  give  him  sufficient  answer.  And  it  hath,  at 
these  times,  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  a  goodly  vessel  full 


bread  ;  and  I  have  travailed  over  him  with  a  sore  travail ; 
ibr  I  have  hardly  doubted  that,  with  such  gifts,  he  might, 
had  it  been  so  ordered,  have  justly  aspired  to  be  chief  mag- 
istrate of  your  town,  or  even  to  serve  yon  in  Parliament ; 
or  again,  with  diligent  stndy  and  prayer,  to  become  a 
preacher  of  weight,  and  have  struck  in  the  pulpit  a  rood 
stroke  for  God's  bonor  and  the  devil's  discomfiture.  But, 
alas  I  it  is  known  to  all  of  yon,  and  I  dare  not  dissemble  it, 
that  bis  calling  bath  been  one  that  delighteth  the  carnal- 
minded,  and  profiuth  the  idle,  and  maketh  the  godly  lad 
of  heart;  while,  as  for  his  talent,  it  hath  been  put  out  to 
use  wbere  the  only  return  is  the  praise  which  fleeteth  as  the 
babble  on  the  stream,  and  the  repute  which  perisheth  as  the 
leaves  of  autumn  ;  for  the  makingof  rhymes  and  verses  which 
flatter  the  ear,  and  the  art  of  representing  the  vain  shows  of 
things,  which  howe'er  skilfully  practised  (and  I  profess  not 
to  have  that  acquaintance  with  the  writings  called  plays, 
Dor  poems  other  than  godly  hvmni,  to  judge  his  handi- 
work), cannot  be  held  profitable  for  him  tbat  writes  nor 
him  uat  hears  them.  And  therefore,  whatsoe'er  of  wit  and 
sense  they  may  contain  must  be  accounted  as  water  poured 
out  on  the  sand,  which,  better  bestowed,  might  have  solaced 
the  thirsty,  and  nourished  the  herbs  and  the  fruits,  whermf 
many  would  have  eaten  and  been  strengthened.  Bot 
though  I  may  not  altogether  hold  my  peace  on  these  mat- 
ters, vet  am  I  loth  to  dwell  on  them  at  this  timej  rather 
would  1  point  to  the  hope  that  our  departed  brother  had,  in 
the  soberer  life  he  of  late  led  among  you,  put  aside  such 
toys  "as  onwoTthv,  and  given  us  warrant  to  forget  in  him 
their  antbor,  and,  moreover,  to  believe  that,  had  he  been 
spared  unto  us,  he  would  have  removed  himself  further, 
year  bv  year,  from  such  vanities  and  liebtnesses  of  his  youth, 
until,  na^ly,  by  the  ensample  of  a  godly  household,  and  the 
ministrations  of  fdthful  expounders  of  God's  Word,  he 
should  have  attained  even  to  the  perfect  day." 

[Tha  termon  ended,  tht  coffin  u  borne  to  the  graee,  ihe  Mm- 
iMter  and  Mournert  iianil  artfund,  Ike  tertnee  U  eoneluded, 
and  ail  depart  front  Ike  church.^ 

ScENB  V.  —  The  Street  near  New  Place. 

Raleigh  {hatlening  to  rejoin  Drayton).  Tour  pardon,  sir, 
for  seeming  to  forsake  yonj  1  did  but  stay  to  throw  my 
branch  of  cypress  into  the  grave,  and  have  kept  only  this 
handfbl,  which  I  will  preserve  as  a  memorial,  and  maki-  of 
Itan  heirloom.  But,  Master  Drayton,  I  had  some  n'ln  to 
refrain  from  answering  that  preacher  even  in  the  church ; 


no  less  than  |  for  I  have  somewhat  of  my  father's  bluntness,  and  cuaat 

abide  that  folly  op  conceit,  in  the  guise  whether  of  boneMy, 

or  religion,  or  philosophy,  should  go  ODchallenged ;  and  ben 
was  a  man  who,  having  the  vision  of  a  mole,  mistook  Pir- 
uaasusfora  mole-hill,  and  went  about  to  measure  it  with  fail 
ell-wand,  and  even  thought  to  do  men  serrica  by  pcnoid- 
ing  them  that  the  golden  lights  and  purple  shadows  of  the 
mountain,  its  fbuntmns  and  dells,  the  fwests  tbat  clothe  it, 
the  clouds  that  crown  it,  and  ihe  Muses  that  make  it  lb« 
hannl,  are  all  vain  illusions  tojrether. 

Drayton.  You  shall  find.  Master  Walter,  a«  you  gia« 
older,  that  all  greatness  which  is  not  gross  and  palpsbls 
doth  require  some  keenness  of  vision  to  discern  It ;  that- 
fore  doth  fame  ofltimes  grow  slowly,  and  from  small  b^ift- 
nings,  as  when  a  man  notes,  of  a  sudden,  in  the  else  famil- 
iar aspect  of  the  heavens,  an  eclipse  or  a  comet,  and  othoi 
gather  to  him,  till  the  crowd  swells,  and  the  mmor  j^oss 
abroad  of  a  portent.  And  thus  will  it  be  with  the  fame  gf 
Shakespeare,  who  had  so  much  in  common  with  commoa 
men  that  they  sccounted  him  one  of  themselves,  as  Mertoiy 
passed  among  herdsmen  for  a  herdsman,  and  Apollo  anuMtg 
shepherds  for  a  shepherd. 

Raleigh.  Lo  you,  where  the  mouniers  of  his  household 
approatm  the  house.  Let  us  wait  here  white  they  enter, 
and  I  pray  you  beguile  the  minute  by  telling  me  at  them 
Of  what  fashion  is  Mistress  Hall? 

Drayton.  Susannah  is,  from  a  child,  of  an  earnest  naton 
and  a  serious  wit.  Learning  little  from  books,  she  baA 
learned  much  from  converse  and  observation,  and  so  is 
her  hath  her  father  found  a  companion ;  somewhat  nliring 
at  first,  but  upon  occasions  speaking  warmly  with  spirit; 
devout  withal,  capable  of  strict  argument  for  conscience' 
sake,  yet  of  a  becoming  humility  ;  so  that  I  have  oft 
thought  her  father  drew  the  Isabella  of  "  Measme  ftr 
Measure"  from  her,  she  being  about  twenty  yean  <dd 
when  'twas  writ  ;  even  her  who  says 


Raleigh.   Is  her  helpmate  worthy  of  her? 

Drayton.   A  worthy   man  is  Doctor  Hall  —  who  coosmti 
with  Susannah  in  piety  as  in  love :  oue  who,  neat  his  God 
and  his  wife,  loveth  his  most  honorable  calling,  and  hatb 
grown  to   a   physician   of  repute   here   in  Warwic  k 
much  sought  after  by  great  ones  of  the  shire. 

Raleigh.  Taketh  the  fair  Judith  in  aught  after  ia 
father? 

Drayton,  Hardly,  sir;  though  her  twin  brother,  Hsb- 
net,  who  died  young,  was  a  child  of  rat«  promise.  Tbt 
girl  i*  sprightly,  but  of  small  depib  or  substance,  &voriif 
the  mother.  She  might  have  sat  for  Anne  P^;«,  beisf 
about  sixteen  when  her  father  drew  Anne ,  and  she  is  «ef 
matched  with  Master  Quiney,  whose  wit  o'ertops  not  bat, 
who  is  gay  and  jovial  as  becometh  a  vintner,  taking  pleason 
in  what  pleases  her.  Marry,  be  hath  the  merit  of  beiaf 
the  son  of  her  father's  old  friend  Richard  Qulner. 

Raleigh.  Sir,  a  nobleman  might  have  fittingly  found  ii 
her  a  mate,  she  being  Shakespeare's  child.  But  wbattf 
the  wife  who  helped  him  to  these  danzhteri  ? 

Drayton.  'T was  Shakespeare's  midiap,  sir  (and  I  layit 
for  your  warning),  to  wed  at  an  age  when  the  fancy  at 
heat  of  youth  o'ercrow  the  judgment-  He  had  seen  fs* 
women,  and  none  of  the  finest.  Anne  Hathaway,  Sbike- 
speare*8  elder  by  eight ^ears,  was  buxom  as  Judith  is  not; 
his  fancy  dressed  her  in  qualities  not  hers ;  the  secrecj  d 
their  meetings  lent  a  flavor  of  adventure ;  and  so  he  be- 
came bound  to  one  who  matched  with  him  as  finch  wiA 
falcon,  in  youth  a  country  lass,  in  age  a  mere  housewife, 
somethinE  fretful,  but,  in  the  sum,  contented ;  and  Stake- 
speare,  who  was  of  a  temper  to  fit  himself  to  what  is,  dw«k 
with  her  here  in  much  kindness.  But  see  —  Doctor  Hil 
doth  await  us  on  the  steps  of  the  entrance. 

Doctor  Hall.  Master  Drayton,  t  pray  j-ou  that  joo  p»* 
not  by  the  house  of  your  departed  friend  without  entenu  1 
I  beseech  you,  sir,  yon  and  your  friend ;  'twill  be  a  Uu- 
ness  to  come  in.    You  shall  not  be  ezcuaed,  sirs. 
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Dlemsed  to  ait  while  I  folch  mjr  wifs,  who  will  part  with  a 
tew  momeDM  of  her  sorrow  in  lecing  bo  old  a  fnend. 

[tfe  got*  out. 

Raleigh.  Bjr  Saiot  George,  sir,  the  poet  waa  bravelj 
lodged!  How  rich  the  sbuaiag  of  this  window,  where, 
throagb  the  lower  panes,  wa  look  on  the  garden  I  and 
above,  there  stands  emblazoned  the  falcon  with  his  golden 
spear,  steel-pointed,  that  Sir  Thomas  told  at  of.  This 
waiascot,  too,  is  quaintlv  carved,  and  the  chimney-froat  of 
a  rich  design.  But,  soft  rou  now  —  whose  graven  portrait 
is  this  that  bangs  in  Uie  midst  of  it?  By  my  troth, 
tit  m^  father's  I 

Drajflon.  Aje,  Master  Raleigh ;  think  not  but  that  the 
poet,  with  his  wide  embrace  for  his  fellow-mea,  took  sach 
merit  as  Sir  Walter's  near  his  souL  The  daring  that  went 
forth  on  the  nnknown  deep,  the  search  for  £1  Dorado,  the 
finding^  of  Htrau^  lands  and  stranger  peoples,  all  these 
fired  his  f^ncy.  Tls  to  our  great  mariners  we  owe  the  sweet 
magic  of  Pnisporo's  idle,  the  innoceQce  of  Miranda,  the 
tavageness  of  Caliban,  the  witcheries  of  Ariel. 

Raleigh.  And  above  my  father's  hangs  Bacon's ;  these 
Shakespeare  looked  on  Be  he  sat  by  the  fire,  and  thus  wu 
bomaoe  done  both  to  adventure  and  to  thought.  And  on 
this  Bide,  en^ven  like  the  others,  from  a  painting  I  have 
seen,  hangs  the  Earl  of  Sautbanp ton's. 

Drayton.  Whereby  is  homage  done  to  friendship; 
greatly  and  constantly  did  the  Earl  love  Shakespeare. 
And  here,  when  he  sal  by  this  window  that  looks  on  the 
garden,  he  saw  on  the  wall  opposite,  the  presentoientt  of 
nil  more  level  associates — Ben  Jo nson,  Mario w,  Bean- 
mont  and  Fletcher  (twinned  in  one  carven  oak  frame), 
Spenser,  Sidney,  and,  lo  you,  mine  unworthy  self. 

Raleigh.  But  what  strange  compaay  for  such  progeny 
of  the  Muse  are  these  others  on  the  opposing  wall  I  Calvin 
and  Knox,  Ridley  and  Jewel,  and  here,  portrayed  in  chalk 
by  a  cunning  hand,  the  divine  who  preached  to  us  even 
now.  What  do  those  godly  men  here  'I  Did  Shakespeare 
love  them  7 

Draglon.  Shakespeare,  Master  Walter,  looked  on  Puri- 
tan and  Prelatist  as  the  wearers  of  certain  garbs  hiding 
nun  underneath;  'twas  concerning  the  men  he  chiefly 
cared  to  inquire.  "lis  the  Doctor  and  Mistreso  Hall  who 
have  solaced  themselves  by  banging  these  here ;  the  Doctor 
hath  long  been  a  chief  of  that  party  in  Stratford  which, 
it  forsakes  not  quite  the  Church,  yet  holds  by  that 
"  '    '  '       "ife,  from 

I  should 
say,  the  more  earnest)  side  of  religion.  But  Shakespeare, 
ID  such  matters,  would,  as  Polonius  advises,  give  his  ear  to 
all,  his  voice  to  few,  and  tolerated  the  effijies  of  these 
grave  dirines  without  any  special  love  for  themselves. 

Enter  Doctor  Hall,  Us  aife,  their  young  daw/hler  Elis- 
abeth, a^sd  ei^Al,  and  Shakesptar^M  Widow. 

Miilresi  Hall.  Master  Drayton,  your  pardon  yet  awhile 
If  I  cannot  greet  you  —  seeing  yon  stirs  np  thoughts  that 
rob  me  of  all  woKis.  [iSA«  tumt  atide. 

Mitiresi  Shakespeare.  0  Master  Drayton  I  Son  Hall, 
lead  me  to  my  greot  chair.     Oh,  what  a  loss  is  mine  I 

Drayton.   Your  loss  is  the  world's  loss,  too,  good  madam. 

Mittrett  Shakespeare.  Oh,  sir,  who  will  uphold  me  now, 
a  poor,  weak  woman  ?  Mr.  Shakespeare  in  his  merry 
mood  would  say,  "  Come,  thou'lt  make  a  brave  widow,  Anne 
—  who  shall  be  thy  nest?"  But  Lord,  sir,  I'll  ne'er 
liKTy  again. 

naieigh.  Kiiws,  madam,  might  be  proud  of  such  a  pred- 
«e««sor. 

MiUrest  Shaktipeare.  Kings,  sir  1  What  should  kings 
■wvs  to  do  witi  me  I  You  are  pleased  to  jest,  young  sir ; 
though  Icings  and  queens,  too,  have  looked  with  favor  on 


■uujgu  lb  lorsaaes  not  quiie  tne  i,Durcn,  yei  noius  oy  i 
eoraer  of  it  which  la  nearest  Geneva ;  and  hia  wife,  f 
her  natural  bent,  leans  to  the  austerer  (perchance  I  ahc 
say,  the  more  earnest)  side  of  religion.    But  Shakespe: 


Mr.  Shakeapeare.  Bat  the  funeral,  Sasannah  —  wm  all 
becomiiiK?  Did  the  sermon  make  good  mendon  of  ny 
husband?  And  tbe  dole —  was  all  Ute  dole  nven  away? 
But  oh,  my  poor  bnun  1  Mastor  Dr»toD  ana  his  IHend 
must  eat  somewhat.  There  is  a  stuffed  chine.  Oh,  how 
be  that's  gone  loved  a  stuffed  chine  1  Here  be  the  keys, 
Elizabeth  ;  see  the  chine  set  forth  in  the  dining  chamber. 
Drayton.  Nav,  nay,  good  madam,  think  not  (rf'ns. 
Mistrea  SAalcetpeare.  But  ye  must  eat  somewhat,  sirs, 
indeed,  now.  Daughter,  dost  know  that  my  new  black 
hood  is  sewn  awry,  and  I  can  go  not  forth  tiil  it  be  straight  ? 
And  for  drink,  sirs,  will  ye  a  posset,  or  sack  with  augarf 
The  wine  Is  f^m  my  son  Quiney's  cellars,  and  of  hit 
chmcest. 

Drayton.  Nay,  Mistress  Shakespeare,  we  will  rather  talk 
than  eat  or  drink. 

Miatresi  Shakespeare.  O  Master  Michael  I  seeing  the* 
minds  me  of  .my  youth,  and  of  Shottery  where  my  husband 
courted  me  —  the  bridge  of  the  stream  where  be  would 
await  me ;  but  I  can  talk  no  more  —  I  can  but  weep.  Lead 
me  forth,  son  Hall.  Go  not  till  yon  have  eaten.  Master 
Drayton  ;  do  but  taste  the  chine.     O  sweet  husband. 

[  The  Doctor  leadg  her  forth. 
Mittrest  H(M.  Master  Drayton,  your  pardon  once  again. 
1  feel  tome  shame  at  being  thus  o'ermastered, — 'tis  not 
meet  to  let  our  spirits  he  held  in  dominion  t^  a  prirat* 
sorrow — but  when  I  think  on  him,  my  heart  tumt  to 
water.  But,  Master  Drayton,  I  have  marvelled  yon  came 
not  to  lay  father  in  his  sickness. 

Drayton,  I  knew  not  of  it  —  think  yoa  I  oonld  have 
stayed  from  him  ?  I  was  far  beyond  rumor  of  his  coi^ 
dition,  and  had  come  now,  0  heavens  I  hoping  to  behold 
him  and  listen  to  him,  as  of  yore. 

Mistress  Hall.  Much  and  oft  liath  he  talked  of  you ;  for 
it  wa«  growing  to  t>e  his  chief  pleasure  lo  sit  with  old 
friends,  or,  they  absent,  to  talk  of  them.  His  «cknea% 
though  it  subdued  not  his  spirit,  soliered  it ;  his  mirth  fell 
to  the  level  of  cheerfulness ;  be  was  oftener  silent  and 
rapt ;  and  oh,  sir,  though  1  dare  not  aver  11,1  will  yet  hope 
that  hit  thoughts  vrere  above. 

Drayton.  'Trost  me,  Mistress  Hall,  'twould  l>e  a  narrower 
heaven  than  we  should  all  hope  for,  where  room  and  graeiaoi 
welcome  were  not  proclaimed  for  him.  Think  you  hia 
place  can  be  elsewhere  than  with  the  greatest  and  beat 
that  have  gone  twfore? 

Mistress  Ball.  Oh,  tir,  'tis  that  troubles  me.  Hath  he 
not  trusted  overmuch  to  that  bright  intellect?  Hath  h» 
not  been  as  one  that  lookelb  Ibrth  from  his  watch-tower, 
and  behotdeth  a  fertile  land,  and  a  great  dominion,  and 
heedetb  not  that  the  foundations  of  Uie  building  are  of 
sand?  Hath  he  not — but  I  will  not  tpeak  of  the  thorn 
that,  since  he  is  gone,  pricketh  me  aorer  than  before.  He 
charged  me.  Master  Michael,  that  you  should  see  what 
writings  he  hath  left  behind.  Would,  oh,  would  they  hod 
dealt  with  such  things  as  onl^  are  of  great  price  I 

Drayton.   Wrote  he  much  in  these  Tatter  days? 

Mistress  Hall.  Yea,  often,  and  would  call  hia  pen  the 
sluice  without  which  his  thoughts  would  o'erflow  his  br^n, 
and  perchance  drown  hit  wits.  But  now,  tir,  I  will  take  yon 
to  his  own  chamber,  where  1  will  show  yon  the  coffer  where- 
in he  kept  his  writings. 

[D&x'rros  foUams  her  out ;  Ralkioh  take*  up  a  book. 

Doctor  HaU  (retarniitg).  Tour  pardon,  clr,  for  leavii^ 
yon  trithoat  comnny. 

Raleigh.  Nay,  I  had  the  bett  of  company  —  even  fiuciea 
about  the  great  one  that  so  lately  dwelt  here.  Wat  tlii» 
book  bit? 

Doctor  HaU.   Yea,  and  one  of  the  last  he  read  in. 

Raleigh.  Right  glad  am  I  to  hear  it  —  and  right  proud 
wilt  mv  father  be  to  know  that  the  book  he  wrote  in  hia 
captivity  was  of  the  lost  studied  by  the  man  he  hath  ever 
esteemed  the  most  illustrious  of  this  agt. 

Doctor  Hall.  Thy  father  I  the  History  of  the  World  1 
you  are  then  the  ton  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Raleigh..  Aye,  sir,  I  am  but  too  fbrward  lo  own  that 

Doelor  HaU.     Sir  Walter'a   banlth   muM  oeedf  hfti* 
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tufturifi  much  vrone  from  hii  long  imprUomnvnt.     I  kavo 
Iward  thM  lie  hath  been  mightily  pLaken  ofnn  ngue. 

llaltigk.  Aye,  »ir,  one  contrauted  jeara  agone  in  the  lei^ 
'w'tcif  of -our  king's  lamoui  predet'eiior. 

IlocUtr  Hall.  Well  it  it  saiil,  Put  not  j-our  Iruit  in  princes. 
I  may  tell  you,  lir,  that  I  do  itronply  deiire  to  see  that 
time  when  none  shall  be  so  great  as  to  oVrtop  the  taw,  and 
do  lhink.it  better  that  the  craira  of  kings  should  be  pared, 
than  that  in  their  brenth  should  lie  tlie  liberties  of  men. 
Hut  I  pray  you,  sir,  bath  Sir  Walter  made  triiil  of  (be 
dvcoL'tlon  of  dittany,  or  of  fumitorie,  to  correct  tbu  malice 
of  this  ague  V  I  have  mndo  essay  of  tlie  root  satyrion,  in 
like  cases,  and  found  his  effects  to  bo  good. 

Raleigh,  I  doubt  not,  air,  ihnt  all  approved  remedies 
have  been  med  by  liis  physiL-iant.  Did  Master  Shakc- 
apearo  sulfcr  much  pain  T 

l)>Klor  Hall.  His  malady  was  wasting  rather  than  pain- 
ful, save  that  toward  the  ln!t  he  was  oil  seized  with  a  pant- 
ing and  pasnon  of  the  heart  wbii'li  left  him  very  ni<,'h  to 
death,  Ibr  the  which  I  found  the  fjrup  of  gilliflower,  and 
Sour  of  marigold,  in  wine,  of  much  avail;  (he  juice  of  roses 
alto  ilolh  greatly  comfort  llie  licarL  But  of  your  father. 
1  have  ever  heard  Sir  Waller  reputed  for  a  gentleman 
of  qualiiiei  the  most  divorce,  as  rkill  in  war  by  »ca 
and  land,  courticrship,  and  stntefmanFhip,  the  poet's 
and  the  chronicler's  art,  and  in  all  a  master  —  some  of 
which  concern  not  greatly  an  obscure  physician  ;  but  1 
bavo  also  heard  that  he  hath  a  pretty  knowledge  of 
pharmacy. 

ilaleiijh.  He  hath  some  skill  in  simples.  But  I  pray  you, 
tell  me  somewhat  of  Maxler  Shnkpspearc,  the  hope  of  nce- 
ing  whom  fetched  me  hiiher,  and,  next  to  that  lost  con- 
tentment, will  be  the  hearing  of  him  from  those  he  loved. 
Was  not  n  play  called  (he  "  Tempest "  (nhith  I  bavo  not 
yvl  teen  imprinted)  one  of  the  latest  of  hia  works  for  the 
theatre  V 

lioctiir  Hall.  J  believe  It  was.  It  hath  been  told  me 
tliat  the  famous  cordial  which  bears  iiir  Waller's  name' 
was  adminislcrcd  both  to  the  queen  and  Prince  Henry. 
I  have  the  receipt  writ  down,  but  1  doubt  me  whether  I 
have  the  ingredients  in  just  quantities.  Can  rou  advise  nic 
of  this? 

Unlmh.  I  tbink  my  memor)-  may  serve  nte  so  far.  But, 
■ir,  'lis  Master  Drayton's  opinion,  ns  he  said  but  now,  that 
audi  expeditions  by  sea  as  my  father  halh  adventured  may 
have  caused  conception,  in  the  pout's  fancy,  of  (he  story  of 
that  play. 

liocUyr  Hall.  It  may  be  so:  'tis  of  a  shipwreck  and  an 
enchanted  Isle,  as  1  remember  me  to  have  beard  ;  good 
soolh.  Master  Halei<:h,  there  be  to  many  evils  in  this  world 
crying  for  rcdreis,  that  I  bestow  not  much  (bought  on  en- 
chantments, and  Iovi>(nler,  and  bygone  biatorits.  {Taiet 
oul  a  mtmoranilum-b-iok.)  Fimt,  there  be,  in  the  cordial, 
of  zcdonry  and  safl'ron  each  half  a  pound. 

Ilnleigh.  True,  sir.  But  talked  Master  Shakespeare 
greatly   of   his    plays   while    he   was   busied   in   inditing 

Pnelor  Hall,  Perchance,  to  .others  who  were  poets ;  but, 
Indeed,  my  business  in  life  hath  so  litllo  relation  with  what 
he  writ  that  I  did  not  gr(>atly  seek  his  confidence  at  such 
times.  Kow,  regarding  ibis  recipe  — as  to  the  powder  of 
crab's  cUws,  1  liave  set  it  down  at  fourteen  ounces. 

Ealeigh.     It  should  be  sixteen,  sir. 

JJoclor  Hall.  Why,  tliere  now,  see,  good  youth,  what  a 
service  you  have  done  me ;  for  just  proportion  is  of  Iho 
esfcnce  of  a  prescript,  and  I  have  hilherto  compounded 
this  rsrc  remedy  hut  imperfectly.  Of  cinnamon  and  nut- 
inej»,  two  onnces,  —cloves,  one,  —  cardamoms,  half  nn 
ounce,  —  sugar,  two  ounces. 

Hnltigh.  All  these  be  right. 

Doctnr  Halt,  1  thank  you  heartily  for  yoor  correction  In 
the  matter  of  the  crab's  claws.  I  will  note  it.  (Got*  to 
icriie  al  a  lablt ) 

ilaleiiih  (lo  Elitabelk).  Coma  hither,  pretty  one,  and 
tell  nia  tliy  name. 


t  ipHiae,  or  paowM.  n 


'banginolB  thatait. 


the  older  one.     (AInuil.)     Uidst  thou  not  ni,  di, 
thou  wouldst  like  lo  hear  of  him  from  those  he  loved? 
Haltiifh.  Aye,  little  maid. 

Etixabeth.  Then  lliou  must  talk  of  him  to  me,  for  U 
halh  oft  said  'iwas  me  he  loved  best,  and  ^vttp'mg)  1  ahiU 
ne'er  be  tired  talking  of  him. 

Baleigh.     Didst  olien  bear  him  comnany.  Be*!? 
Elkobclh.   Aye,  for  my  lather  goetlt  much  from  boi*^ 
and  when  my  molher  was  in  her  store-closet,  or  viiitia; 
the  sir  k,  my  grandfather  and  I  kept  together,  we  and  «at 
two  friends. 

hateiffh.    Who  be  they? 

Elhdbelh.   Mopsa   is  one  — Ihi^    look   you,  la   UotM 
(ftlching  a  col  from  the  htorlh).     When  I  would  do  b« 
pleaaure,  1  scraleh  her  behind  die  ear,  but  my  grsDdfaiber 
would  always  llcklu  her  uodur  the  chin.     Ucr  fatherud 
molher  were  fairies. 
Raleigh.  How  cam'st  thou  to  know  that,  Bessk? 
Elizabelk.    She  was  lefl  by  ihem  one  night  in  the  tno*, 
where  my  prandfaiher  found  her,  and  brought  her  Lihcr 
wrappeil  In  his  cloak  ;  and  he  told  me  all  ihu  tale  of  bw 
the  left  fairyland  —  when   Ibere  is  time  I'll  tell  It  (lub 
And  our  other  friend  Is  Bcbadil. 
Raleigh.   Is  Bobadil  a  man  1 

Elkalieih.  Nay,  purely  you  know  he  is  a  dog ;  kind  aod 
civil  to  us,  but  wiih  other doga  he  quarrellelh  andEftwidi, 
and  then  fliclh  from  ihem  in  fear,  loving  not  to  fi<!bL  And 
I  have  a  little  horre  which  grandfmher  did  buy  forme,  ind 
a  riding-coat  like  Iho  queen's  maids,  and,  lo  long  u  U 
conid,  we  did  ride  togellier. 

Raleigh.  Well,  Elizabeth,  I  am  goin^  presently  to  Iha 
wars,  and  when  I  come  again  tliou  and  I  shall  be  mimed, 
Ehall  wcnot? 

Eliznlielh.  Aye,  If  my  mother  will  let  me,  for  thou  irt 
handtomo  and  kind. 

RaW'gh.  Seest  thou  thla  chain  round  my  hat,  wilk  U* 
pearl  clasp?  well,  I  have  kept  it  for  my  lady.love,  wbcn  I 
should  have  one  —  so  'tis  jours — look,  I  cliL.<pit  obiiw 
neck  for  a  token,  and  when  we  ai-c  wedded  you  thalltUl 
me  ihe  story  of  Mopaa. 

Eliinbtih.   Sure,  'tis  the  jirctticst  chain.    I  pifl!  Am 

for't   these  four  kisses.     I  will  show  it  my  granilniolW 

[A't<  gott  "i 

Raleigh.   Melhinka,  Master  Hall,  that  Eliznbelh  mirlt 

serve  at  a  pinch  for  her  grandfather's  very  faithful  tima- 

icier. 

Doctor  Hall.  Aye,  sir,  better  than  most ;  she  bore  iiffl 
company  ever  when  he  was  indiling,  and  oft  it  oibfl 
aeasona.  For  me,  I  did  creatly  love  and  esteem  mj  good 
father- in-law,  and  we  lived  together  in  pleasant  «•■ 
munion;  but  for  tho  works  which,  as  I  have  hcsrd,  tb« 
(hat  make  a  play-plnce  of  lliiii  world  find  such  contonl  a, 
he  ever  knew  that  ceaseless  warrlnjr  with  ihe  discatti  « 
the  bodies,  and  (wbat  is  more)  of  the  aouls  of  ni)-nri;t 
bora,  and  care  for  lliose  public  matters  In  nbiih  I  ditr<n 
a  way  to  a  better  condition  of  the  world's  affairs,  hue  Wl 
me  small  leisure  for  fancies  to  which  I  am,  good  mlli. 
noways  afl'ected;  therefore  he  tpake  not  to  mc  of  tlir» 
But  there  is  one  sweet  piece  of  work,  of  which  (no"* 
speak  profanelv)  ho  wns  author,  that  I  daily  study  will 
reverence  and  love  —  and  hither  it  comes. 

Retnler  Mistress  Hall  and  DiiAYTOn. 

Draylon.  I  am  like  the  man  In  the  fable  who  wss  fnt- 
ileged  (o  look  in  the  cave  where  a  wizard  bad  colkdfd 
tho  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  was  so  dazed  that  ha  ««M 
neither  pouch  any,  nor  even  lake  account  of  what  hs  '*'■ 
Only  I  know  (here  bo  there,  beside  plays  already  adej 
though  never  imprinted,  and  others  of  which  only  l«H« 
copies  have  (lono  abroad,  a  muldliide  of  uncoineil  laf* 
and  uncut  jewels  of  tbougbt,  which  that  niati-hic«  «"" 
halh  thrown  off  as  if  in  mere  exercise  and  al  brcsibisf 
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mo.  \Vbat  measiiruless  delight  will  thcae  bestow  on  the 
orld  M 

Mistress  HiUl.  But  I  know  not,  sir,  if  the  world  ahall 
rcr  scu  ihcin.  My  fat  I  wr  gave  mo  no  command  in  that 
Mtcr,  and  it  inny  be  that  I  shall  aerve  his  memory  better, 
ith  pioiia  mtin,  bv  kucning  them  privHtc. 

Drayton.  Trust' mo,  Mistreas  tldl,  the  holder  of  these 
■all  owo  a  henvy  debt  to  thy  father's  fame. 

Mulress  Hall.  Nay,  sir,  what  is  fame  that  it  must  needs 
)  satisfied  at  all  hazards  ?  the  bnnilyin"  of  a  name  from 
le  idlu  mouth  to  another  I  —  praise  as  holloiT  and  unarail- 
ig  M  the  night  wind  sighin;;  o'er  nn  epitaph  1  —  what 
rofit  or  comlbrt  is  in  such  lor  the  departed? 

Rattii/h.  By  heaven,  madam,  not  sol  —  rather  is  fame 
HI  linking  ot  fkr-olf  generations  by  the  comTnon  bond  of 
10  great  name;  for  the  dead,  it  is  a  aecond  life  among 
icn,  in  which  earthiness  is  purged  away,  and  what  is  iin~ 
erishahic  tarries  —  and,  for  the  living,  their  just  inhcri- 
luL-e ;  so,  to  defeat  Fame  is  to  commit  a  double,  nny,  a 
!nfuld  nrong.  Her  trumpet  sounds  no  empty  strain ;  'tis 
10  apiHjil  against  our  baser  promptings,  the  summons  to 
ction,  ihc  meed  of  aehievemcnt,  the  celebration  on  earth 
r  the  spirit's  triumph  over  the  grave  ;  thus  it  mikeih  the 
lusic  to  which  mankind  do  march,  and  which,  silent, 
"Oalil  leave  them  slaves. 

Mktress  Hall.  Your  words,  young  sir,  are  manly,  but  1 
now  not  if  they  be  godly.  Of  what  avail  that  men  should 
larcb,  if  not  heavenward  ?     How  poor  be  centuries  of  this 
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f.  of  yours  to  one  hour  of  tliat  other  life  wo  look  for  I 
'hink  not.  Master  Drayton,  that  I  am  dull  to  the  sj>etl  of 
ly  father's  verse ;  as  a  maiden  itenthralled  my  fancy  and 
oarined  mine  ear;  even  now  could  I  taste  the  delights  of 
•  ;  but  I  have  come  to  know  th:tt  in  such  enclinntraents 
lui  deadly  p<Til.  and  I  must  pass  on  wiili  my  fingers  in 
line  cars.  Fueling  thus,  I  know  not  if,  in  conscience,  I 
uy  );ive  wh:tt  he  hath  led  n  voice,  in  books. 

uraijloa.  I  will  not  do  battle  with  these  scruples  in  the 
nut  of  your  grief,  but  will  trust  lo  the  future  for  overcom- 
ig  llieni.  Kven  if  no  new  matter  go  forth,  it  were  griev- 
m  to  witkold   the  true  versions  of  his  ptays.9     Mctliinks 

espy,  in  the  denrhs  of  lime,  his  imago  veiled,  and  mark 
be  gi-nerations  ol  men  toiling  to  unravel  his  meinings,  and 
wclng  out  his  maimed  verses,  and  clipt  fancies,  with 
;acss.wDrk ;  collecting  the  while,  iu  pain  and  doubt,  what 
mlhreaded  memories  tradition  may  preserve  of  him.  And 
.  do  tear  mo,  that  if  some  discijile  be  not  found  elsewhere, 
noru  devoted  than  any  his  birthplace  alTords,  to  tell  pos- 
crity  what  manner  of  man  he  was,   there  mny,  in  a  brief 

re,  and  ere  liis  fame  hath  reached  its  zenith,  remain  of 
t'hiiif  of  English  poets  nathing  but  a  wondrous  name. 

[DBAnoK  and  RALRiaH  taie  their  leave,  and  quit  New 


SCESE  yil.^TheDdphin  Chamber  inihe  FaJeon  Taeern. 
Dhwto:*  and  Ralkioei.  Through  the  open  door  those 
vho  were  Bearers  al  the  fiuieral  are  seen  drinking  in  the 
taproain. 

Eater  Hostess  loith  a  boUle  ofnach,  glasses,  tatalt  loaees  in 
a  basket,  and  aplale  of  anchociei. 

Dfa^nn.  This  smnll  reflection  will  bring  us  handsomely 
10  nippor  with  Sir  Thomas.  So,  hostess,  now  fill  lo  Mas- 
ter Kiluiiih —and  to  each  a  crust.  What  do  these  rois- 
terers without? 

H'ltteas,  Sir,  Master  Sliakeapcarc,  who  was  over  full  of 
kinil  ihoughts  and  malcfieence,  lelt  it  in 's  testament  tliat 
llic  bearura  sliould  bo  entertained  at  the  Falcon  with  cakes 
and  ale  afttr  ilia  burial ;  and,  in  truth,  sirs,  they  have  borne 
theiuwtves  like  men  Ihis  hour  past ;  they  drink  rarely. 

'  1t.lliw,n  •■,.,  "  AcBinlinit  to  n-btrw,  Iwo  r»rpi  ehcU  rnll  or  Sh»ln 
S^^  «-•  P>P"™  'nJ  ninOKriiiU  '  (l>.lnii«lni  u  ■  b.kH  Kb"  hKd  mnr- 
Kb. «?.  .J!!!^*^"'*""  "  '"'■  ''•""J"^  '"  ""  «"•'  1"  "  W>t-li-*." 


Draijian.  What  a  coil  the  varlcts  keep  1  Let  us  listen  to 
them. 

^V^.  Well,  a  health,  boys,  to  Master  Shakespeare,  whcro- 
some'er  he  be.  [Singu 

And  we'll  Imd  tht  bnim  bawl 
TaduhealUtofhU  — 

Bardolph.  Nay,  no  singing,  except  any  man  knoweth  ft 
virtuous  psalm-tune. 
Nym.  The  fitting  humor  is  —  melancholy,  and  pass  the 

Sly.  Are  we  to  be  mute,  then,  in  our  drink,  like  fish  ? 

Bottom,  Let  us  discourse,  but  no  revelry.  Let  us  suit 
our  matter  to  the  occasion,  and  enjoy  the  good  liquor  aadly. 
Yet,  methink,  I  could  sing  something  to  Uie  purpose. 

\_Singi. 
Ouljliethbrealh, 
In  comtUi  Death 
With  Ms  candle,  bell,  and  boai-a, 
tVi:h  bis  prayer  so  loud 
And  Ills  Koollen  ihroud. 
And  his  all  in  the  charehgard-nook-a. 

Sly.  A  less  comfortable  song  I  ne'er  listened  to.     I  am 
of  the  party  of  eilence  ratlier  than  this. 
Bottom.  I  can  be  silent,  too,  an  it  comos  to  that,  as  welt 

Bardolph.  More  ale,  hostess.  What,  must  I  take  to  my 
old  trade  again,  and  turn  tapster  ? 

Wart.  Unnst  thou  mini],  Rugby,  when  the  play  was  hold 
in  John -a- Combe's  great  barn  at  the  end  of  Cbupel-lane, 
many  years  agone  ? 

Rugbi/,  Aye, 

Wart.  There  was  somewhat  plared  then,  writ,  'twat  said, 
by  Matter  Shakespeare,  that  would  have  served  our  turn 
now ;  something  of^ ghosts  and  a  burial. 

Ilt^by.  Was't  not  the  play  of  King  Hamlet  7 

Bottom.  Aye,   that  or  else  the  goodly  tragedy  of  Make- 

Bardolph.  To  see  blaster  Shakespeare  sitting  there  on 
the  bench  nighest  the  stage,  with  his  daughter,  Mistress 
Quincy  tbat  now  is,  beside  him,  and  to  tliink  the  play  he 
looked-on  at  was  writ  by  himself — by  heaven  I  'twas  as  a 
man  should  say  —  wonderful. 

Wart.  I  ne'er  saw  Makebate,  but  I  saw  another.  I  wat 
lingering  by  the  play-house  door,  wilh  Margery  my  wifo 
one  night,  thinking  to  peep  at  the  stage  through  a  chink 
in  the  boards,  when  Master  Shaheitpeare  comes  me  down 
the  lane.  "Art  for  the  play.  Wart?"  quo'  he.  "Nay, 
sir,"  quo'  I i  "no  pay  no  play,  and  my  pockets  are  e'en  lika 
Skinflint's  pot"  "  Never  stay  for  that,"  quo'  he  ;  "  Ihou 
shalt  pass,  and  Margery  too,  as  freely  as  coined  silver  — 
and  1  hope,  Margery,  thou'it  lay  the  play  to  heart,  for  thoy 
tell  mq  Uiou  lead'st  IVnrt  a  terrible  lifa  of  it."  Now,  the 
play,  sirs,  was  of  a  masterful  woman  whose  gooilninn  got 
lliu  better  of  her.  Marry,  'twas  named  —  let  me  see  —  by 
the  mass,  'twas  — 

Rugbg.   Waa't  not  named  the  Turning  of  the  Screw,  or 

Sieeral.  Aye,  'twas  so,  indeed. 

Bot'nm.  Nay.  if  you  are  for  remembering  names,  my 
masters,  I  am  he  that  can  serve  your  turn.  'Twas  named 
the  Quelling  of  the  S .old—  'twas,  as  Wart  truly  said,  Lh« 
history  of  a  crowing  hen  that  had  her  comb  cut,  as  all  such 
should. 

Sly.  When  wilt  cut  Goodwife  Bottom's,  Niuk  ?  Folk 
say  she  playeth  Chanticleer  to  thy  I'artlet. 

Bottom.  Folk  say  much,  neighbor,  thit  it  hcseemcth  not 
a  man  of  sense  to  hearken  to.  But  touching  those  plays  — 
I  am  all  furlhe  love-passages;  it  glvcth  one,  as  'twere,  n 
yearning;  it  makcth  ono  feel  younn  again  —  the  billinir, 
now  — andlhe  sighing.  I  havo  played  tlio  lover,  neigh- 
bors, both  on  the  stage  and  off  it,  when  my  iwecthoart 
bath  borne  her  most  tenilerly. 

Wart  I  nlso  was  loved  in  ray  youth. 

Slji.  Thou  loved  I  was  there  ne'er  ■  scarecrow  in  the 
parish,  tlien,  to  set  heart  on  ? 

Haitm  (entering  wilhfreiA  alt).  .  S*j,  fub  not  the  good 
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■uu)  M),  Cfariatoplwr  —  tbon  mrt  •*»  girding.  I  wairant 
IDS,  neighbor  Wart  hath  h«d  hii  ccraiogi  and  his  irocNDg* 
like  die  reil,  and  could  tickle  a  maideo'i  ew  m  well  ai 
another.     What  I  hare  we  not  all  been  joung  I 

Ngm.  Well,  for  mA,  I  care  not  for  the  lovfr-hmnorf  — 
there  ii  a  mawkiaboeti  and  a  queauneu  in  oTermiich 
0|iling  and  lipping.  I  am  for  jour  deadlier  hnmon ;  giTe 
we  a  murder,  now,  —  or  the  wilcbe*. 

Wart.  I  love  the  witches,  too. 

bardol^.  Since  je  talk  of  witcbei,  taw  re  Goody 
Broom  at  the  burial  to-day,  hanging  on  the  ikirta  of  the 
erowd,  and  lurking  behind  agrave-itone,  wiping,  the  while, 
her  old  red  eyes  with  the  comer  of  her  ragged  cloak  "i  I 
•m  well  penuaded  that  Hauler  Sbakeapearehad  no  trtier 
nwimer  tlian  thatiame  ancient  leman  of  Lucifer. 

Hotltti,  And  well  bIk  may,  poor  m>u1  1  Between  water 
ajad  fire  there  was  like  to  hare  been  toon  an  end  of  her, 
but  for  Muter  Shakeapeare. 

Wart.  Well,  I  was  one  of  thoM  that  ducked  her  i'  the 
pond;  and  I  ran  aneedle,  too,  into  a  mole  the  bad,  and  she 
winced  not  —  a  sure  sign  of  a  witch ;  but  when  Master 
Shakeipeare  stent  forth  and  bespoke  us,  I  felt  1  knew  not 
bow  at  hit  words,  and  made  tumie  an  'twere  a  dog  that 
balh  been  caught  in  the  larder. 

Snug.  And  when  ihey  haled  her  before  Ihe  justices.  Sir 
Thomaa  was  for  burning  her,  had  not  Muter  Shakespeare 
«'erpertnaded  him. 

Slj).  Well,  be  saved  her  then,  bat  she  may  chance  have 
her  whiskers  singed  yet.  I  am  not  one  that  favors  witches, 
any  more  thnn  our  good  kinr,  and  I  shall  keep  eye  on  her. 

HotletM  {tntering  Ihe  DolpSm  Chamber).  Sirs,  here  be  Sir 
Thomas's  men,  and  the  horses,  awaiting  yon  in  the  yard. 

Drastm.  Thanks,  hostess— our  score.  Now,  Walter, 
■etoD, 

Raleigh  (poMting  irtlo  Ike  taproont).     Good  fi-iendi  — 

Bottom.  Hear  him  I  hear  him  I 

Jtaleigh.  Good  friends,  all  simple  as  ye  sit  here,  ye  have 
this  day  done  an  office  that  the  foremost  nobles  of  England 
misht  envy  you,  and  that  might  make  their  children's 
vbildren  proud  tossy — our  forefather  was  one  of  those 
who  bore  Shakespeare  to  the  nave. 

Bottom.  Sir,  we  did  it  passing  well,  and  becomingly,  but 
we  boast  not  of  It. 

BardUph.  'Sblood,  sir,  to  be  a  bearer  is  no  such  great 
matter  —  and  for  nobles,  why,  we  have  been  paid  with  one 
each,  and  an  content. 

Jtaleigh.  Aye,  ye  have  had  greatness  so  near  ye  that  ye 
•a*  it  not  —  ye  are  as  daws  tliat  build  in  a  cathedral  and 
lake  it  for  an  old  walL  But  I  blame  ye  not  —  yourbetters 
have  seen  no  clearer.  And  now,  to  show  my  good-will  for 
ye,  as  those  whom  Shakespeare  hath  sometime  honored 
with  a  word,  or  look,  I  will  entreat  Master  Drayton  to  lodge 
lor  me  a  sum  with  his  friend  Master  Quiney,  which  shall 
suffice  to  let  ye  all  meet  and  carouse  here  once  a  month, 
for  aj-eartocome— and  each  year  that  I  livelwillldo 
likewise  —  and  ye  shall  call  it  Shakespeare's  holiday. 

Bardolph.  By  heaven  1  a  moat  noble  gentleman,  and  of 
a  choice  conception. 

JVjrm.   This  Iinnior  likes  me  pasdng  well. 

SJj/.  I  would   there  were  more  of  your  kidney  in  Strat- 

__     _   jpeecb  every  year  in  your 

lordship's  honor,  and  eveiy  year  it  shall  be  better  than  the 
tut.  My  masters,  let  us,  all  that  can  stand,  attend  these 
gentles  to  the  door. 

All.  Farewell,  gallant  rira. 

Raleigk  tmd  Drayton.   Good  fHends,  farewell 


CAPRI  AMD  ITS  ROMAN  REMAINS. 

Amonq  the  many  charms  of  the  little  island  of  Capri 
must  certainly  be  counted  the  number  and  interest  of  its 
Roman  remains.     The  whole  island  is  in  fact  a  vast  Roman 

■  At  tbt  (kM  of  Iht  Mlovliu  Twr  Iw  wu  ilnhi.  nwoid  In  huil,  nUuitlir 
MkUBf  Uu  8puitu4i,  «a  t>H  Euks  sf  Uu  Ortnocis.i , 


wreck.  Hillside  and  valley  are  filled  with  a  mase  of  dctrit 
that  brings  home  to  one,  m  a  way  which  no  detailed  de- 
scription can  do,  the  scale  of  the  boildings  with  whiii  it 
was  crowded.  At  either  landing-place  huge  sobstnctSRi 
stretch  away  beneath  the  waves,  the  relics  of  moles,  of  ir- 
•enals,  and  of  docks  ;  a  network  of  roada  sUU  links  togcdw 
the  ruins  of  Imperial  villas ;  every  nrden  is  watered  &m 
cisterns  ;  dig  where  he  will,  the  ezcavatiH'  is  re- 


warded bj  the  discovery  of  vaset,  of  nras,  of  fragments 
sculpture,  of  mosaic  pavements,  tk  preciooa  narbW-    T 
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churches  of  the  island  and  the  royal  palaces  of  the  n 
land  are  full  of  costly  columns  which  have  been  removed 
from  the  ruins  of  Cspri ;  and  the  Musenm  of  Naples  ii 
largely  indebted  fta-  its  treasnres  c^  statnaiy  to  tM  re- 
searches made  here  at  the  close  of  the  last  ceatuiy.  The 
main  archnological  interest  of  the  island,  however,  lie*  not 
in  fragments  or  "  finds  "  such  as  these,  but  in  the  hon 
maases  of  ruin  which  lie  scattered  so  thickly  over  it.  lue 
Pharos  which  guided  the  Alexandrian  ccKn-shtpe  to  FdMoH 
stands  shattered  on  its  headland.  The  waves  dash  idly 
uainst  the  enormous  fragment  of  the  sea-baths  of  "nberiua. 
His  palace-citadel  still  looks  from  the  sammit  of  a  mighty 
cliff  across  the  Strait  of  Sorrento.  The  stairs  of  Anacapn, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  date  to  which  it  is  poe- 
sible  to  assign  them,  we  are  forced  to  refer  to  the  same  pe- 
riod of  conttrut^on,  hewn  as  they  are  to  the  height  of  a 
thousand  feet  In  the  solid  rock,  vie  in  boldness  with  almoat 
any  achievement  of  Roman  engineering.  The  smallneat  td 
the  space  —  for  the  lower  part  of  the  island  within  whid 
these  relics  are  crowded  is  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  either  way  —  adds  to  the  sense  of  wonder  whidi  the 
sice  and  number  of  these  creations  excite-  All  that  le- 
mains,  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  work,  of  but  a 
few  yean.  There  i«  no  eround  for  believing  that  anything 
of  importance  was  added  after  the  death  of  Tiberina,  or 
besun  before  the  old  age  of  Augustas.  We  catch  glimpse* 
indeed  of  the  history  of  the  Island  long  before  its  pnrchase 
by  the  ^ed  Emperor.  Its  commanoing  poeitloD  at  (ha 
mouth  of  the  great  Campanian  bav  had  raised  it  into  im- 
portance at  a  very  early  period.  The  Teleboes,  whom  tra- 
dition, according  to  Tacitus,  named  as  its  first  inhabitant*, 
have  Left  only  a  trace  of  their  existence  in  the  verse  of  Vir- 
gil ;  but  in  die  gT«at  strife  between  the  Hellenic  and  Tytt^ 
benian  races  for  the  commert:ial  monopoly  of  Sonthen 
Italy,  Capri,  like  Sorrento,  was  seized  as  a  naval  station  Iw 
the  Etruscans,  whose  alliance  with  (he  Fhrnnlcians  in  th^ 
common  war  against  the  Greeks  may  perhaps  explain  the 
vague  legends  of  a  Semitic  settleinent.  The  Hellenic  vic- 
tory of  Cums,  however,  settled  the  fate  of  Capri,  aa  it  set- 
tled the  fate  of  Ihe  coast;  and  the  island  fell  to  the  tot  cf 
Neapolis,  when  the"  new  city  "  rose  in  themidit  of  the  bay 
to  which  It  has  since  given  its  name.  The  most  enduring 
trace  of  its  Greek  colonization  is  to  be  found  in  (he  Grt«k 
type  of  countenance  and  form  which  endears  Capri  to  art- 
ists; but,  like  the  cities  of  the  mainland,  it  preserved  its 
Greek  manners  and  speech  long  after  It  had  passed  wiA 
Neapolis  into  the  grasp  of  Rome.  The  greater  [MoportiaB 
of  its  inscriptions,  even  when  dating  from  the  Imperial  pe- 
riod, are  in  Greek.  Up  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  howew, 
it  played  in  Roman  story  but  the  humble  part  of  lightiig 
the  great  corn-fleet  from  E^pt  through  the  Strait  of  Sv- 
ren(o.  Statiua  tvlls  us  of  the  joy  with  which  the  sailer* 
welcomed  the  glare  of  its  Pharos  as  they  neared  the  land, 
the  sreeting  tbey  addressed  to  its  cliff,  while,  on  the  otltf 
hand,  they  poured  their  libations  to  the  goddess  whom 
white  temple  gleamed  from  the  headland  of  SorreDta.  Ill 
higher  destinies  began  with  a  chance  visit  of  Ang;Dgtm 
when  age  and  weakness  had  driven  him  to  seek  a  mmmcr 
retreat  on  the  Campanian  shore.  A  happy  omen,  the  re- 
vival of  a  withered  ilex  at  his  landing,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
perate air  of  (he  place  itself,  so  charmed  the  Emperor  tluA 
he  forced  Naples  to  accept  Ischia  in  exchange  An-  it,  aod 
chose  it  a*  his  favorite  refuge  from  the  excef^ve  beet. 
Suetonius  gives  a  pleasant,  goasipin};  pictnre  of  the  old  man'k 
life  in  his  short  bolidav*  there,  his  delight  in  idly  listening 
to  the  prattle  of  bis  Moorish  and  Syrian  slave-boy*  a*  th<7 
played   knuckle-bonel  on  the  beach,  bin  enjoyment  of  tH 
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eool  braese  which  swept  through  hii  villa  bv«d  id  ■nnuner, 
or  of  the  cool  plufa  of  water  from  the  fountain  in  the  peri- 
itjle,  hie  curioiitj'  about  the  big  foesil  bonee  dug  np  in  the  iil- 
and  which  he  sent  to  Home  to  be  pLaved  in  ths  salleriei  of 
tit  bouM  on  the  Palatine,  bit  fun  iu  auiziing  the  pedaata 
whofollowed  bim  by  Greek  verwiiof  his  own  Diaking.     "■•* 


marked  the 

toniui  tells  UB  he  fumished  the  islaad,  and  the  progrest  of 
which  after  hie  death  maj  possiblr  have  been  uie  induce- 
ment  whiub  drew  his  lucceMor  to  its  ihorei. 

It  ii  with  tbe  name  of  the  second  Csaar  rather  than  of 
the  first  that  Capri  i*  destined  to  be  associated.  While 
the  Jasla  and  Greek  verses  of  Augustus  are  foraotteo,  the 
terrible  invective  of  Tacitus  and  the  saruasm  of  Juvenal  re- 
call the  cnieltjei  and  the  terrors  of  Tiberius,  His  retire- 
>  Capri,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  in  form  but  a 


earrying  out'of  the  purpose  of  Aueustiu,  marks  a  distinct 

■tage  in  the  development  of  the  Empire.     For 

not  Kome,  but  an  obscure  island  off  ^e  Campanian  coast, 


became  the  centre  of  the  goremment  of  the  world. 

spell  of  the  Eternal  City  was  suddenlj^  broken,  and  it  was 


t  of  empire,  it  was  because  Capri  had  led  the 
way.  For  the  first  time,  too,  as  Dean  Merivale  has  pointed 
out,  the  world  was  made  to  see  in  its  bare  nakedness  the 
ftcl  that  it  had  a  single  master.  All  the  disguises  whicb  Au- 
gustus had  flung  around  his  personal  rule  were  flung  aside; 
senate,  consuls,  the  Roman  people  IEmIT,  were  left  con- 
temptuously behind.  A  single  senator,  a  few  knights,  a  lit- 
tle group  of  Greek  pedants,  were  all  that  accompanied 
nberius  to  Capri.  The  ligure  of  the  Emperor  stood  out 
bare  and  alone  on  its  solitary  rock.  Sut,  great  as  the 
change  really  was,  the  skill  of  Tacitus  has  thrown  over  the 
retirement  en  Tiberius  a  character  of  strangeness  which,  as 
we  baye  seen,  hardly  belongs  to  it.  What  in  fact  distin- 
guished it  from  the  retirement  of  Augustus  to  the  same  spot 
«u  limply  the  persiiitence  of  his  successor  in  never  return- 
ing to  Rome.  Capri  in  itself  was  nothing  but  a  part  of  the 
great  pleasure  resort  whicb  Roman  luxury  had  created 
round  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  From  its  ctifie  the 
Emperor  could  see  through  the  pure,  transparent  air  the 
villas  and  watering-places  which  fringed  the  coast  from 
Miteoum  to  Sorrentum,  the  groves  and  lakes  of  Bais,  the 
white  line  of  Neapolis,  Fompeii,  and  Herculaneum,  the 
blue  sea  dappled  with  the  painted  sails  of  pleasure-boats  as 
tliBy  wooed  the  summer  air.  The  whole  bay  was  a  Roman 
Brighton,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Tiberius  from  the  world 
was  mudi  the  same  sort  of  withdrawal  from  the  world  as 
the  raclualoD  of  George  lY.  at  tbe  Pavilion.  Of  the  viler 
pleasures  which  are  commoaty  attributed  to  him  in  his  re- 
tieat  we  need  say  nothing,  fi>r  it  is  only  by  ingenious  con- 
jectures that  any  of  the  remains  at  Capri  have  been  made 
to  confirm  them.  The  taste  of  Tiberius  was  as  coarse  as 
the  taste  of  his  fellow-Romans,  and  the  scenes  which  Sen- 
eca punts  Its  common  at  Bain  —  the  drunkards  wandering 
aloD,{  the  shore,  the  songs  of  the  revellers,  the  drinking- 
toasts  of  the  sailors,  the  ooats  with  their  gaudy  cargo  of 
noisy  girls,  the  coarse  jokes  of  the  bathers  among  the  rosa- 
leaves  which  strewed  the  water  —  were  probably  as  com- 
mon in  the  revels  at  Capri.  But  for  the  more  revoltinz 
details  we  have  only  the  scandal  of  EUime  to  rely  on,  and 
scandal  was  easily  onickened  by  the  veil  of  solitude  and 
secrecy  which  Tibenus  flung  around  his  retirement  The 
tale  of  his  emelties,  of  the  fisherman  tortured  for  having 
climbed  the  cliff  whicb  tbe  Emperor  deemed  inaccessible, 
W'  the  criminals  dashed  into  the  sea  down  the  sleep  of  the 
"  Salto  dl  Timberio,"  rest  on  the  gossip  of  Suelonias  alone. 
Bat  in  all  this  mass  of  gossip  there  is  little  that  throws  any 
real  light  on  the  character  of  the  island  or  of  the  buildings 
whose  remains  ezcitaour  interest  there  ;  we  can  only  gness 
at  it*  far  wilder  condition  fh>m  a  story  which  shows  ns  the 
hnperial  litter  fairly  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  thick 
brushwood,  and  the  wrath  of  Tiberius  venting  itself  in  a 
ruthless  thrashing  of  the  centurion  who  served  as  his  gnide. 
Ihe  story  is  curious  because  it  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the 


rapidity  witb  which  the  Imperial  work  had  been  carried 
on,  the  island,  when  Tiberius  arrived,  was  still  in  many 
parts  hidden  with  rough  and  impenetrable  scrub,  and  that 
the  wonderful  series  of  hanging  gardens  whicb  turned 
almost  the  whole  of  it  into  a  vast  pleasure-ground  waa 
mainly  of  bis  own  creation. 

It  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  pais  in  review  the 
numberless  sites  where  either  chance  or  research  has  de- 
tected traces  of  the  work  of  Tiberius.  "  Duodecim  villarum 
uominibus  et  molibus  insederat,"  save  Tacitus ;  and  tbe 
twelve  villas  may  in  most  cases  be  iaentified  to-da^,  some 
basking  in  the  sunshine  bv  the  shore,  some  placed  in  shel- 
tered nooks  where  the  cool  sea-breeie  tempered  the  snmmer 
heat,  the  grander  ones  crowning  the  summit  of  the  hilla. 
We  can  trace  the  docks,  the  grottoes  still  paved  witb 
mosaic  which  marks  them  as  the  scene  of  Imperial  pittas, 
the  terraces  and  arbors  of  the  hanging  gardens  with  thtt 
rock  boldly  cut  away  to  make  room  toi  them,  the  system  of 
roads  which  linked  the  villas  together,  the  cisterns  and 
aqueducts  which  supplied  water,  the  buildings  for  tbo 
slaves  oT  the  household  and  for  the  legionaries  who  guarded 
the  shore,  the  cemetery  for  the  dead,  (he  shrines  and  pavil- 
ions scattered  about  on  the  heights,  and  a  small  Mithraio 
temple  hidden  in  the  loveliest  of  tbe  Caprese  ravines.  If 
we  restore  in  fancy  the  scene  to  which  these  ruins  belonged, 
fill  the  gardens  with  the  fountains  and  statues  whose  frag- 
ments he  profusely  scattered  about,  rear  again  the  porticos 
of  marble  columns,  and  restore  the  frescos  whose  traces 
exist  on  the  ruined  walls,  we  shall  form  some  inadequate 
conception  of  the  luxury  and  grace  which  Tiberius  flung 
BTonnd  his  retirement.  By  a  singular  piece  of  good  ior- 
tune  the  one  great  wreck  which  towers  above  all  the  reat  ii 
the  spot  with  which  the  Emperor  himself  is  historically  as- 
sociated. Through  the  nine  terrible  months  during  which 
the  conspiracv  of^Sejanus  was  in  progress,  he  never  left, 
Suetonius  tells  us,  tbe  Villa  Jovis,  and  the  villa  still  stand* 
on  the  huge  promontory,  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
from  which  his  eye  could  watch  every  galley  that  brooaht 
its  news  (^  good  or  ill  fromMisenum  and  from  Rome.  Few 
landscapes  can  compare  in  extent  or  beauty  with  the  view 
on  which  Hberlus  must  have  looked.  The  promontory  of 
Massa  lies  across  the  blue  reach  of  sea,  almost  as  it  seems 
under  one's  band,  yet  really  a  few  miles  off,  its  northern 
side  falling  in  brown  slopes  dotted  with  white  villas  to  tbe 
orange  gardens  of  Sorrento,  its  southern  rushing  steeply 
down  to  the  hidden  bays  of  AmalG  and  Salerno.  To  the 
right  the  distant  line  of  Apennine,  broken  by  the  shadowy 
dip  that  murks  the  plain  of  Piestum,  runs  southward  in  a 
dim  succession  of  capes  and  headlands ;  to  the  left  the 
sunny  bow  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  gleams  clear  and  distinct 
through  the  brilliant  air  till  the  broken  mass  of  Ischia  lead* 
the  eye  round  again  to  the  cliff  of  Anacapri,  with  tbe  busy 
little  Marina  at  its  feeb  A  tiny  chapel  in  charge  of  a  her- 
mit now  crowns  the  plateau  which  forms  the  highest  point 
of  the  Villa  Jovis ;  ou  three  sides  of  the  height  the  cliffs 
fall  in  a  sheer  descent  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet  to  the 
sea,  on  tbe  fourth  the  terrace  walls  are  formed  of  tragmenu 
of  brick  and  marble,  which  recall  the  hanging  gardens  that 
swept  downwards  to  the  plain.  The  villa  itself  lies  partly 
hewn  out  of  the  sides  of  the  steep  rock,  partly  supported  1^ 
a  vast  series  of  substructures,  whose  arched  vaults  served 
as  water-reservoirs  and  baths  for  the  service  of  the  house- 
In  strength  of  site  and  in  the  character  of  its  defences  the 
palace  was  strictly  what  Plinv  calls  it,  "  TiberS  princiu* 
arx,"  but  this  was  no  special  characteristic  of  the  Vula 
Jovis.  *'  Scias  non  villas  esse  sed  castra,"  said  Seneca  of 
the  luxurious  villas  on  tbe  coast  of  Bur  ;  it  was  as  if  tbe 
soldier  element  of  the  Roman  nature  broke  out  even  amidst 
the  patrician's  idlest  repose  in  the  choice  of  a  military  site 
and  the  warlike  strengtn  of  the  buildings  he  erected  on  it. 
Within,  however,  life  seems  to  have  been  luxurious  enough. 
The  ruins  of  a  theatre,  whose  ground  plan  remains  perfect, 
show  that  Tiberius  combined  more  cWant  relaxations  with 
the  coarse  revels  which  are  laid  to  his  charge.  Each  passage 
is  paved  witb  mosaic,  the  walls  still  retain  in  patches  tbdr 
colored  stucco,  and  here  and  there  in  the  smalt  chamber*  we 
find  traces  of  the  designs  which  adorned  them.    It  is,  bow- 
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e*er,  rather  by  ibo  vait  exieut  sail  hu^e  size  of  Ihc  HuLutruc- 
turusthan  by  the  remains  of  the  houso  itself  that  we  can  esti- 
mnte  the  grnaduur  of  the  Villa  Juvia ;  for  here,  as  M  the 
Baths  near  the  Miirlna,  the  ra'ma  have  servoil  lu  quarries  for 
chapeU  and  forts  aud  every  farmhouae  in  tlia  Dei[;liborhood. 
The  Baths  stand  only  second  in  grandeur  to  the  Villa 
itMlf.  The  fall  of  the  cliff  has  torn  down  fra-rment  af^er 
fragment,  but  the  lialfof  an  Immense  calidarlum  itill  stands 
like  an  apse  fronting  the  sea,  a  grand  sea- nail  juts  out  into 
the  travel,  and  at  lis  baae.  like  a  great  ship  of  titune  in  llie 
midat  of  the  vater,  lies  still  unbrolten  aller  eighteen  bun- 
dred  years  the  sea-bath  itself.  The  roof  has  fallen  in,  the 
pilUrs  are  tumbled  from  its  front,  hut  the  high  walls,  tliaunh 
undermined  by  the  tide,  still  stand  erect.  Un  (he  clilf 
above,  a  Rotuan  fortreiis.  whicli  must  liave  resembled  Burgli 
Castle  in  form,  and  which  has  since  served  as  a  modero 
fort,  seems  to  have  protected  the  Baths  and  the  vast  scries 
of  gardens  whih  oecupied  the  whole  of  the  lower  ground 
beneath  the  Stair  of  Anacapri,  and  wbose  boundary  wall 
remains  in  a.  series  of  some  twenty  almost  perfect  arches. 

As  we  have  said,  iiowuvur,  we  cannot  attempt  to  describe 
the  Roman  remains  of  Capri  in  detail.  Their  impiirtance 
has  long  been  understood  by  the  archieologisti  of  Italy,  and 
wmething  of  their  ruin  may  be  attributed  to  the  cKtenslve 
excavatioDs  made  by  the  government  a  hundred  years  ago. 
But  far  mere  of  the  turriblo  wreck  is  owing  lo  the  ravnges 
of  time.  With  the  death  of  Tiberius  Capri  sinks  suddenly 
out  of  sight.  Its  name  had  iu  fact  become  associated  with 
infamy,  and  there  is  no  real  ground  for  supposing  that  it 
remained  as  the  pleasure-Isle  of  later  Emperors.  But  the 
vast  buildin;is  can  only  slowly  have  mouldered  into  decay; 
we  dnd  its  Pliaros  darning  under  Domilian,  and  the  exile 
of  two  Ramao  prineesses,  Crispina  and  Lueilla,  by  Corn- 
modus,  proves  that  Imperial  villas  still  remained  to  shelter 
tlium.  It  is  lo  the  period  whi.*h  immediately  follows  the 
residence  of  Tiberius  that  we  may  rcler  one-  of  the  most 
curious  amon"  the  existing  monuments  of  Capri,  the  Uith- 
raio  temple  ol  Metrumania.  Its  situation  is  singularly  pic- 
turesque. A  stnir  cut  in  the  rock  leads  steeply  down  a  rifl 
in  the  magnificeDt  cMfti  to  the  mouth  of  a  little  cave,  once 
shrouded  by  a  portico  whoso  fragments  lie  scattered  among 
the  cacti  and  wild  thyme.  Wiihin,  the  walls  are  lined 
with  the  char.iclerisiic  reticulated  Roman  masonry,  broken 
chaiubers  and  doorways  on  either  side  are  bloekcd  by 
dihr'a,  and  two  semi-circular  platforms  rise  one  within  the 
Other  to  a  niulie  in  the  furthest  recess  of  tlie  cave,  where 
the  bas-relief  of  the  Eastern  deity  .which  is  now  deposited 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples  was  found  by  the  lirst  excavators. 
Beside  it  lay  a  stone  with  a  Greek  inscription  so  stran^ly 
patliotic  that  it  must  tell  its  own  tale :  "  Welcome  into 
Hades,  O  noblo  deities  —  dwellers  in  the  Stygian  land  — 
welcome  me  too,  most  pitiful  of  men,  ravished  from  life  by 
no  judgment  of  the  Fates,  but  by  a  death  sudden,  violent, 
tlie  death-stroke  ot  a  wrath  defiant  of  jusiico.  But  now  1 
stood  in  the  Hrst  rank  biiside  niy  lord  1  no«  he  has  reil  me 
anil  my  parents  alike  of  hope  I  I  am  not  (itieen,  I  have  not 
reached  my  twentieth  year,  and  —  wretched  1  —  I  see  no 
more  the  light!  My  name  is  Hypatus  ;  but  I  pray  my 
brother  and  my  parents  to  weep  Ibr  wretched  ones  no 
more."  Conjecture  has  coupled  this  wail  of  a  strange  fate 
will)  the  hum  in  sacrifiries  offered  at  the  shrino  of  Mithras, 
»nd  has  seen  in  Hypatus  a  slave  and  favorite  of  Tiberius 
devoted  by  his  master  to  the  R  istern  deity ;  but  there  is  no 
ffround  whatever  fjr  cither  of  the  guesses.  Such  as  it  is, 
however,  th-4  death-cry  of  Hypatus  alone  breaks  the  later 
■ilunce  of  Capri.  The  introduction  of  Chriitianlty  was 
marked  by  the  rise  of  the  mother  church  of  Sin  Costinto, 
whose  inner  columns  of  giallo  anrico  and  cipollino  were 
torn  from  the  ruins  of  the  B.iths  hard  hy,  ami  from  this 
moment  we  may  trace  the  proj;ress  of  destruction  in  each 
monument  of  the  newfaitli.  Thcsacrarluin  of  San  Stefano 
is  paved  with  a  mosaic  of  marbles  fro  Ji  the  Villa  Jovis,  and 
the  chapel  of  St.  Michael  is  erected  out  of  a  Itoman  build- 
int;  whiuh  o^unpied  its  slt«.  Wu  do  not  know  when  the 
Island  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  the  Imperial  estate,  but  the 
evidence  of  a  charter  of  (Jrejory  II.,  overlooked  by  the 
local  topographers,  show  that  at  the  opening  aS  the  eiohlb 
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century  the  "  Insula  CaprcHi  cum  monxsterio  bu  Sufuii* 
had  passed  like  the  rest  of  the  Imperial  propvrty  is  the 
South  to  tlie  demesne  of  the  Roman  ice.  1  lie  tliaii^e  mi^ 
have  some  relation  to  the  subjection  of  Capri  to  the  spirit. 
ual  jurisdiction  of  Sorrento,  of  whoso  bisliopric  it  fuTmeil 
a  part  till  its  own  institution  as  a  separate  fee  in  ihc  luih 
century.  The  name  of  the  "  Bishop  of  Quails,"  nblchu- 
tachcd  itself  to  the  prelate  of  Capri,  points  Lumoruiislj  lo 
the  chief  source  of  nis  ejiiscopal  income,  the  rcTeniic  d*- 
rived  from  the  capture  of  the  flocks  of  these  lunls  wlioKt- 
tie  on  the  island  m  their  two  annual  migrations  In  Mif 
and  September.  From  (he  close  of  the  niiilh  cenlnrj, 
when  the  island  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Amalii,  it  hu 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  mainland  ;  its  ruin  wvmi  to 
have  been  completed  by  (he  raids  of  the  Saracens  fiOM 
their  neighboring  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Lucania :  ud 
the  two  mi'di«ral  fortresses  of  Anacapri  and  Casli^llone, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Barbarossa,  simply  inill;:ntc  ihit 
the  Algerian  pimte  of  (he  sixteenth  century  was  llic  icait 
dreaded  of  the  long  train  of  Moslem  marauders  nho  had 
made  Capri  their  prey  through  the  Middle  A;jcs.  Eteij 
raid  and  every  fortress  removed  some  nionuuicnt  of  di 
Roman  rule,  and  the  light  which  wrested  tlie  i^lc  from  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  pit 
the  coping-stone  on  ihu  work  of  destruction.  Bui,  ia^te 
of  the  ravages  of  time  and  of  man,  enough  has  been  Idl  to 
give  a  special  areheological  interest  to  the  little  rock-refuja 
of  Capri. 


OUR  HAIR. 

The  modern^  no  loss  than  the  ancieots,  conlinna  to 
hold  a  beautiful  head  of  hair  in  high  estimation.  All  per- 
sons are  proud  of  it.  It  is  an  object  admired  and  coveted 
by  all.  It  is  still  considered  an  important  ijiiallficaiios  Is 
manly  beauty,  and  one  of  the  very  essentials  of  leoiala 
comeliness.  The  interest  taken  in  the  hair  at  the  prewal 
day  is  shown  by  the  enormous  sums  which  are  annaillj 
spent  in  Western  Europe  and  in  America  in  biir  cos- 
metics, and  in  articles  of  the  toilet  connected  «iili  It- 
Polished  Frenchmen  and  fastidious  Englishmen  bestows 
vast  amount  of  attention  on  this  portion  of  thi-  toilet,  I* 
the  occasional  neglect  of  some  of  its  other  equally  itnpa^ 
tant  functions,  In  France,  the  number  of  barbtirs,  coifliiar* 
perruquiurs,  friseurs,  etc.,  that  display  their  fi^na  in  lie 
streets  of  Paris,  testify  to  the  extreme  intereiit  dL-rotcdbf 
the  population  to  the  crlnal  covering  on  their  heads. 

Europeans,  nevcrtlieless,  must  yield  the  palm  to  tbaM 
whom  they  designate  as  savages,  for  not  even  ihu  Frcstk 
can  vie  with  the  natives  of  New  Ireland  in  the  ornaniciit*- 
tion  of  their  hair.  According  to  C:iplain  Keppel,  ibe* 
aborigines  possess  a  vast  quantity  of  hair,  which  U  fiund 
out  and  eoloreil  white,  black,  and  red.  Tlie  men  pirt 
their  hair  in  the  middle,  and  present  one  half  of  tkir 
heads  covered  with  a  jet  black  mixture,  whilst  tlieoltin 
half  is  of  a  bright  red  or  white.  The  crows  of  Ihu  bota 
were  painted  uniformly,  and  it  must  have  been  a  curicM 
sight  for  a  crow  to  appear  all  black  from  one  side  ol  (^ 
ship,  and  then,  rowing  round  tho  vessel,  suddenly  b. 
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Tliu  hiir,  thondi  unsusceptible  of  expression  under  tta 
will,  like  the  moUilu  portion  of  the  face,  and  though  pjpnlir^ 
regarded  as  a  pitriisitic  growth  rather  than  as  Hn  iwcniiil 
part  of  the  body  is  capable  of  being  affected  by  the  stronja 
emotions  and  payalons.  Most  of  us  liavu  u.Ypcrienccd  ih> 
sensation  popidarly  described  as  "  hair  standing  on  c«t* 
or  seen  the  p;irtial  erection  of  the  hair  of  wontcn  and  chil- 
dren under  similar  cirenmstances  —  not  to  say  wltncsiw 
Its  representation  in  sculptures  and  paintings.  As  for  Un 
effects  of  fear,  gri«f,  or  anxiety,  on  the  hair,  wo  shall  sped 
more  of  them  hereafter. 

Now  let  us  consider  tho  purposes  fullillcd  by  iho  hw 
and  it*  formation.  Hairs  am  appendages  of  the  tk^ 
contributing  to  its  delence,  like  ibo  scarf-skin,  of*'™ 
latter,  indeed,  ihey  may  be  regarded  as  m01li^ic^>lion^s^lilw 
to  a  speuial  use.     The  hairs  cross  the  skin  like  tho  per- 
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tpimiory  and  oil  tubet,  and  rcieniblu  bolli  in  the  «xti'nt 
to  wliidl  [bfjr  nru  prolonged  into  it,  ihe  Aownj  hairs,  like 
tbe  latter,  U-ing  limiteif  to  the  supcrliL-iat  strata;  the 
long  hitire,  like  tlie  former,  extending  more  deeply,  and 
CTCD  I'lming  it  allognther,  so  as  torcnchlhe  subcutaneous 
Tat.  ^V'iihin  tbo  skin,  each  hair  ia  i-nclosed  in  h  sliCHth  or 
tube,  closed  nt  its  extremity  where  it  supports  thu  roots  of 
the  hair,  and  toastructrd,  like  the  percpirutory  and  oil 
tubes,  or  three  Inyera  derived  from  the  skin.  These  are  a 
lining  of  searf-iikin,  a  niitldle  vascular  layer,  and  a  pro- 
teulive  or  librous  biyer.  These  sliealhs  or  hair  tubes,  as 
they  rci^uinhlc  the  perspiratory  and  oil  tabes,  so  also  do 
thev  imitate  them  in  function. 

Lnch  portion  ol'  the  ckin  is  organized  for  the  production 
of  hairs,  with  the  exception  of  the  palm  of  the  linnd  and 
BoIe  of  tlie  toot.  On  the  greater  part  of  the  Iwdy  tb«  hairs 
are  short  anil  fine,  and  in  some  instnnecs  tbcy  scarcely  rise 
to  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  In  others,  as  in  tlie  scalp, 
the  eyebrows,  anil  in  man  the  whiskers  and  beard,  they 
grow  to  !k  considerable  length.  The  len-^lh  and  thickness 
of  tlie  hair  are  regulated  by  a  law  of  Nature,  the  hair  of 
the  head  being  always  longer  and  finer  that)  that  of  the 
beard,  and  the  Utter  longer  iban  the  whi-kers  and  eye- 
brows. When  hairs  are  h;ft  to  their  natural  growth,  they 
attiiii  a  certain  len;ith,  and  am  then  thrown  off  by  a 
process  nn:ilagous  to  the  change  of  cont  in  aniinnl!>,  their 
plaeo  being  supplied  by  young  hairs,  wliich  grow  from  the 
same  tubes.  This  temporary  decay  of  the  hair  happens 
also  when  it  is  kept  cut 

Tliu  length  of  ihu  hair  of  the  head  in  women  ranges 
between  twenty  inches  and  a  yard,  snil  its  wei/ht  to 
between  six  and  eiaht  ounces.  Id  many  instances  the 
length  litr  e.xceeds  the  above,  nnd  tlio  case  is  known  of  a 
lady  in  whom  it  measures  two  yards,  and  trails  on  the 
ground  when  she  stands  erect.  When  the  hair  is  fre- 
({ucnlly  eliavcd,  it  becomes  more  peri^istcnt.  and  increnses 
in  sirength  and  bulk.  It  has  bei'n  eak-ulated  Uiat  the  hair 
of  tbo  beanl  grows  at  the  rate  of  one  line  and  a  half  in  the 


n  of  eighty  would  have  shaved  from  uis  chin 
i;veii  leet  of  benrd.  This  is  by  no  means  surpris- 
n  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  tells  ""  '"  ' '"  -  -  ■' 
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"  flealihy  Skin, "  that  according  to  Eble,  there  is  in  I 
Prince's  Pal  ace  at  Ki<lam  a  painting  of  a  carpenter  wht,- 
beard  was  nine  feet  long,  so  that  when  engaged  at  work  ho 
wu  ohli<!eil  to  carry  it  ia  a  bag,  ai  a  lamycr  carries  his 
lirieTi.  Moreover,  we  are  told  by  the  snnio  authority,  that 
the  Bnrgonicii^ter,  Hans  Steinlngcn,  having  on  one  occasion 
fi>r'o'<.tIen  to  fold  up  liig  oii^iestiu  beard,  trod  upon  it  as  he 
ascended  ihu  sUircnse  leading  to  tlie  Council  Chamber  of 
Brunn,  and  was  iheieby  thrown  down  and  killed. 

I1ie  shiipe  of  individual  hairs  is  cylindrical  for  tlie 
smaller  kinda  and  oval  for  those  that  are  longer.  With 
tlic  view  of  ascertaining  the  thickness  of  hair,  Mr.  Erasmus 
WiljonuiaJea  series  of  curious  expeiimenls.  He  meas- 
ured iliu  di^imeter  of  2,000  hairs  taken  from  38  persons,  and 
found  ihem  to  range  between  ^ist  "nd  j^,,  of  an  inch,  the 
mean  being  jlg  to  ^  of  nn  inch,  lie  then  measured  155 
hairs  takeu  iruin  the  heads  of  three  South  American  chiefs 
and  one  New  Ziyibinilor,  and  he  ascertained  the  thickness 
of  the  hairs  of  the  South  Aniericans  to  bo  about  the  same 
as  those  li'oni  Engliih  heails,  whilst  the  hairs  belonging  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nen  Zealand  weiD  somewhat  thicker, 
ai-eriiging  about  the  jU  of*"  'nt;l>- 

To  our  surprise,  w«  learn  that  the  hair  of  tbo  fair  sex, 
who  are  £0  much  superior  to  us  in  point  of  delicacy  and 
sensibility  of  feeling,  is  as  a  rule  conrcer  than  that  of  the 
dark  M-x.  la  childrun  it  is  naturally  Rncr  than  in  ailults. 
Urcat  diversity  is  discovered  in  hairs  Irom  the  same  bead, 
■nd  even  in  the  diameter  of  the  same  hair,  and  one  tested 
by  Mr.  Erasmus  'Wilson  was  pcrci'ived  to  range  between 
i^  and  ^,  of  an  inch.  Flaxen  hair  is  the  finest  and 
Diack  lliu  cuarsvst,  the  mean  thickness  of  (he  black  being 
jh  'o  sin  of  an  inch,  gradually  decreasing  to  ^ii  "*  tJj 
lu  the  lluxen.  The  beard  produces  the  coarsest  hair,  each 
tube  in  a  dark  man  averaging  ^Jj  of  an  inch. 

Few  of  us  have  any  idea  as  to  the  number  of  hajrs  we 
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possess  on  onr  heads.  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  can  tell  us  to 
a  nicety.  He  obeerved  on  inspection,  in  a  square  inch  on 
tlie  Bcttlp  of  a  brown-haired  man,  744  pores,  each  pore 
being  supposed  to  give  passage  to  one  hair.  The  surfacB 
of  ihe  scalp  presents  120  square  inches,  which  would  ^'ield 
89,280  hairs.  'Ilie  calculalion  refers  to  thin  heads,  lor  ilk 
others  many,  if  not  all,  pores  give  passage  to  two  hairs. 
Reckoning  that  only  half  the  pores  in  a  head  should  give 
passage  to  two  hairs,  we  should  lind  1,11  G  hairs  per  square 
inch,  or  133,920  hairs  on  a  medium  head;  whilst,  if  we 
calculate  two  hairs  on  each  pore,  wc  shall  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  those  who  own  luxuriant  heads,  carry  on 
them  as  many  as  I75,5(iO  individual  hairs. 

The  shades  of  color  of  human  hair  appear  to  be  referrible 
to  type  and  to  climate.  It  we  proceed  towards  Ihe  north, 
the  hair  becomes  lighter,  while  if  we  pioci^d  to  the  south 
it  deepens  in  its  hues,  these  diRereneos  being  connected 
with  the  amount  of  pigment  in  the  scarf'skin.  Tlie  Cau- 
casian variety  of  mankind,  as  we  behold  in  the  inhnbitanti  , 
of  Kurope,  has  hair  of  a  "nut-brown,  running  on  the  one 
band  into  yellow,  and  on  the  other  into  black,  long,  sof^ 
and  undulaiing,"  whilst  the  hair  of  the  Mongolian  variety 
"  '  ;ht,  and  sparing,  as  we  observe  '      ' 


live^  of  the  East  Indies,  Cbinn,  and  the  Laplanders  and 
iiuimaux.     The  hair  in  the  Ethiopian  variety  is  black 
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The  American  Indianti,  who  possess  n  copper- 
colored  skin,  have  black,  etilT,  straight,  and  spare  hair  liko 
the  hlongoltan  race ;  and  the  Malay  varietv,  which  includes 
the  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
Pacific  Islands,  is  ch.iracterized  by  tawny  skin,  and  black, 
sod,  curly,  thick,  and  abundant  hair. 

As  a  rule,  the  complaint  we  usually  hear  is  of  a  de- 
ficiency, rather  than  an  excess,  of  hair,  but  when  the  latter 
event  occurs,  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  disagreeable  1o 
the  owner.  In  their  normal  state  and  condition,  the  litlla 
hairs  growing  on  the  skin  all  over  the  body  are  colorless 
and  transparent,  but  under  llio  inlluenccs  of  increased 
action  of  llie  skin,  they  are  autccptible  of  growth  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Schenkins  and  Ambrose  Pare  have  lefl 
accounts  of  cases  in  which  the  entire  body  was  covered 
with  hair.  Uuggeiri  publiahed,  in  1815,  the  case  of  a  lady, 
twenty-seven  years  old,  who  was  covered  from  her  shoulders 
to  her  knees  with  black,  soft,  woolly  hair  liko  a  poodle  dog. 

Daring  the  time  of  the  embassy  to  Burniah  in  1822,  ft 
man  was  met  at  Ava,  who  was  completely  liairy  from  head 
to  foot.  On  his  face,  ears  and  nose  the  hair  was  tight 
inches  lonn,  and  on  his  breast  and  slioulilei^s  four  or  five 
inches.  This  man  had  a  daughter  named  Maplioon,  whose 
laco  also  was  covered  with  thick,  silken,  brown  hair.  It 
was  especially  close  about  the  ears,  which  were  scarcely 
viidble,  and  there  it  grew  to  the  length  of  eight  or  ten 
inches.  The  hair  Qver  her  forehead  was  brusiied  so  as  to 
blend  wiili  tliat  of  her  head,  tho  latter  being  dressed 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  &  la  Chianite.  The 
beard  was  pale  in  color,  and  soft  and  silky.  Klaphoon'a 
manners  were  good  and  modest,  her  voice  soil  nnd  femi- 
nine, and  her  expression  not  unplensing  when  the  first  re- 
pulsion  was  conquered.  It  is  said  that  her  appearance 
rather  suggested  the  idea  of  an  agreeable  woman  inastiuer- 
ading  Uian  of  anything  brutish.  Her  neck,  bosom,  and 
arms  were,  too,  covered  with  a  fmc  pale  down.  The  Indy, 
notwithstanding  the  peculiarity  of  lier  aspect,  had  found - 
favor  in  tho  eyes  of  one  man  at  least,  for  she  was  a  wife 
and  the  mother  of  two  boys.  Tho  youngest  of  these,  only 
fourteen  months  old,  was  evidently  taking  after  llio  parent, 
and  promised  to  continue  in  a  thlnl  gcueralion  tlie  freak 
of  nature  carried  out  in  two  previous  generations.  Other 
instances  of  n  similar  nature  are  on  record.  A  French 
physician  mentions  the  case  of  a  beautiful  damsel,  with 
dazzling  fair  skin  and  deep  black  eyes,  who,  on  recovering 
from  a  fever,  found  her  person  oversprtiad  with  a  "goose- 
skin,"  and,  to  her  horror,  at  tlie  end  of  a  month  she  wal 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  hair  an  inch  long.  During 
Ihe  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  of  AustrU,  a  woman  served  in 
the  army  for  many  years,  attnining  to  tho  rank  of  captain, 
and  iho  WB*  noted  for  the  luxuriance  and  bvauiy  of  her 
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motutache.  Soch  cases  might  be  maltipUed  to  Kay  length. 
Thev  are  Tar  from  common  in  Englano,  and  wma  of  our 
readers  ma/  recollect  hHving  seen  or  heard  of  a  bearded 
woman  nho  -was  exhibited  at  shows  lome  years  aeo,  under 
the  name  of  Julia  Pastrana.  It  waf  a  complete  illustratioii 
of  this  kind  of  phenomenon,  and  the  hair  on  her  chin  was 
quite  equal  to  that  owned  bj  some  men. 

Chemical  analfsis  shows  the  hair  to  be  composed  of  a 
basis  of  animal  matter,  of  a  certain  proportion  of  oiij 
sabatances,  of  the  salts  of  lime,  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  horn,  of  sulphur,  and  of  two  metals  —  manga- 
nese and  iron.  The  constituents  of  hair  of  different  color 
differ  somewhat;  red  hair  contains  a  reddieb  colored  oil,  a 
large  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  a  small  quantitj  of  iron  ; 
fair  hair,  a  white  oil  with  phosphate  of  magnesia ;  and  the 
white  hair  of  the  aged,  a  considerable  qnautitf  of  bone 
earth,  or  phosphate  of  lime.  According  to  the  latest  anal- 
ysis, fair  hair  contains  the  least  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and 
most  oxygen  and  sulphur;  black  hair  follows  next,  whilst 
brown  hair  gives  the  largest  proportion  of  carbon  and  the 
smallest  of  oxygen  and  sulphur.  The  whiteness  of  the 
hair  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  diminished  secretion  of 
the  follicles.  Wben  the  coloring  pigment  ceases  to  be 
produced,  the  hair  becomes  gray  or  white. 

When  the  power  of  the  nervous  system  is  reduced,  the 
formation  of  pigment  is  the  first  function  that  suffers. 
When  grayness  shows  itself  in  the  hair,  it  indicates  a  want 
of  tone  in  its  producing  orgnns,  and  if  this  tone  could  be 
restored,  the  hair  would  ceaae  to  change.  Dr.  Copland 
w».jt,  in  bis  "  Dictionary  of  Medicine,"  that  in  some  cases 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  the  hair  grew  white  in 
winter,  and  that  it  gradually  darkened  in  summer,  when, 
moreover,  it  sprang  up  from  the  roots  in  its  original  color. 
Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  found  on  occasions  premature  gray- 
ness amenable  to  treatment,  when  caused  by  Illness  — 
especially  in  neuralgic  or  nervous  complaints  —  and  in 
certain  instances  he  was  enabled  to  restore  the  hair  to  its 
pristine  hue  by  interna!  remedies- 
Much  has  been  aaid  or  written  as  to  the  possibility  of 
sudden  blanching  of  the  hair,  a  fiuit  which  is  admitted  by 
some  physiologists,  and  denied  by  others.  The  believers 
appeal  to  evident  facts,  whilst  the  unbelievers  say  that 
IB  of  the  mind  can  have  no  direct  effect  on  the  hair. 


that  they  can  ouiy  influence  it  through  the  general  health, 
and  that  when  such  changes  have  t«en  observed,  they  must 
be  sttrihnted  to  a  cessniion  from  the  use  of  hair  dyes. 
When  doctors  disagree,  a  layman  must  not  venture  an 
opinion.  We  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  for- 
merly a  scoffer,  became  converted  from  some  facts  that 
occurred  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  he  relates  some 
cases  in  point.  A  lady,  who  was  expecting  ber  intended 
hnsband  to  arrive  by  sea  from  the  north  of  England,  on 
hearing  of  the  foundering  of  the  ship  which  carried  him, 
iwooned,  and  on  the  following  evening  her  hair,  which  had 
been  a  deep  brown,  became  as  white  as  snow.  Subse- 
qnently,  the  whole  of  the  white  hair  fell  off,  and  another 
crop  appeared,  which  was  gray,  and  lasted  for  many  years. 
Her  whole  system  underwent  a  revulsion:  the  fbnntain  of 
life  seemed  to  dry  up,  and  the  very  color  of  her  blood 
exhausted.  The  bstances  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  nnd 
Marie  Antoinette,  both  of  whom  became  gray  with  grief 
in  a  short  time,  are  recounted  in  history.  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, on  hearing  that  the  Edict  of  Nemours  was  conceded, 
was  BO  incensed  and  grieved  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  part  of  one  of  hia  moustaches  whitened. 

It  is  also  narrated   that    a  young  Spaniard  of   noble 
fkmily,  bad  prevMled  upon  a  young  lady  of  high  Ibeage  to 

rt  him  an  interview  under  the  bough  of  a  tree  within 
garden  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  lovers  being  be- 
traved  by  the  barking;  m  a  dog,  the  seutleman  was  seized 
and  imprisoned  by  the  King's  guanT  He  knew  hn  had 
committed  a  capital  offence,  for  which  prompt  death  would 
be  the  swift  punishment,  and  he  took  to  heart  his  impend- 
ing fate  so  much,  that  on  the  same  night  he  turned  eray 
as  one  stricken  with  years.  The  jailer  being  moved  at 
the  sight,  stated  the  accident  as  a  prodigy  to  King  Ferdi- 
nand, who  thereupon  panloned  the  venturesome   wooer. 
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We  are  also  told  that  a  banker,  during  thepwieof  IBS, 
became  gray  in  three  days  from  intense  anxiety,  wliickii 
not  very  SDrprising.  But  what  is  astonishing  ii  ihit  s 
gentleman  40  rears  old,  who  was  married,  in  (Ik  poasMski 
of  a  dark  beaj  of  hair,  on  his  return  from  his  hooeygma, 
had  become  so  completely  snow  white,  even  U  lut  q» 
brows,  that  his  friends  no  longer  reeognixed  him,  and  ena 
doubted  his  identity.  The  hap[Hness  of  matrinooyHcaad 
to  have  a  very  unusual  effect  upon  him,  and  the  wondertf 
the  bride  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilson  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  msAs 
optrandi  of  these  changes,  which  may  l>e  attributed  ritb* 
to  electrical  action  or  chemical  alteration  in  the  blood  it- 
self. 

Some  men,  in  their  old  age,  have  ■  return  of  tUt  dak 
hair,  just  as  some  individaala  have  been  known  in  vof 
advanced  life  to  shed  their  teeth.  It  is  recorded  ibti 
man  named  John  Weeks,  who  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  11^ 
had  recovered  the  original  hue  of  his  hair  some  yean  bafiM 
his  death ;  and  that  Susan  Edmonds,  in  the  9Sth  jnrof 
her  life,  regained  the  natural  blackness  of  hers,aibbB 


The  consideratio 


?r»y  t 


naturally  leadi  to  ik 


changing  the  color  of  tiie  hair  has  Oi 
remote  antiquity.  That  it  is  common  with  nsnsfbeit- 
ferred  from  the  innumerable  nostmma  continmlly  *dK^ 
tised,  as  well  as  from  the  appearance  of  the  bead)  vd 
beards  of  some  of  our  acquaintances.  We  miy  rgigh^ 
divide  the  methods  employed  in  dyeing  the  hair  inio  tn. 
The  one,  whicb  is  founded  on  the  rational  means  of  rail» 
ing  the  color  of  the  hair,  consists  in  supplying  the  msteriak 
employed  by  Nature  for  the  pigment  bulphnr  sad  in^ 
and  perhaps  manganese,  appear  to  constitute  tbe  pigmM 
in  question,  iron  being  fonnd  principally  in  Ihe  darker  hiit. 
Availing  ourselves  of  this  knowledge,  we  may  darken  Ur 
by  conveying  to  its  buibi  by  means  of  the  abeorbent  pom 
of  the  skin  one  or  more  of  these  materials,  h  mij  b« 
required.  They  must  be  applied  in  a  diluted  solutiialo 
the  heir  glands,  oa  the  same  principle  that  we  are  stlelo 
stain  the  bones  of  young  animals  by  the  admininrstiM  tf 
madder  with  their  food.  When  iron  is  administered  sloi^ 
it  has  the  desired  effect  by  mingling  with  the  snlffat 
of  the  hair.  When  the  hair  is  so  &r  blanched,  UN 
longer  to  possess  this  last  substance,  it  must  be  aapplM 
artiBcisUy  in  a  separate  form.  Iron  has  this  adTutip 
that  it  is  beneficial  to  the  system,  and  that  its  use  csl 
scarcely  ever  be  hurtful.  Bismuth,  lead,  and  tamec  at 
frequently  substituted  for  iron  by  fashionable  bunhasn 
Most  of  the  hair  restorers  sold  in  shops  owe  thrir  colont 
power  to  lead,  which,  combining  with  the  sulphur  of  Che  bik; 
under  the  influence  of  the  oxvgen  of  the  atmospbett,  ob- 
tains the  desired  effect.  Leaden  combs  exercise  s  siouk 
action.  The  long-continued  employment  of  the  last  uaM 
metal  must  necessarily  prove  injurious,  and  ie  said  to  li>« 
esieidi 

have  used  it  for  years  without  any  apparent  evil  rsoU; 
but  the  risk  is  certainly  there,  though  it  may  be  somn^ 
remote  ;  and  at  any  time  dangerou*  symptoms  may  Mtii 
under  exposure  to  the  hazard. 

Electricity  has  been  tried  to  restore  theeoloroftbah^  , 
by  the  daily  use  of  magnetic  brushes.  But  the  pnMMl  I 
■0  slow,  laborious,  and  uncertun  in  its  results,  thai  fe*  I 
persons  have  the  patience  to  have  recourse  to  it. 

The  other  and  best-known  process  fbr  changing  il* 
color  of  the  hair  is  by  the  application  of  ordinary  dM  > 
They  act  on  the  hair  mostly  mechanically,  by  simply  ■<•*  ■ 
ing  It,  just  as  silk,  and  cotton,  and  wool  are  made  tochsf 
their  hue.  These  dyes  do  their  work  in  a  few  hoars,  or  a 
a  few  minutes.  They  consist  of  different  salts  and  pr«* 
rations  of  iron,  bismuth,  lead,  silver,  and  coppv.  ^ 
some  vegetable  substances  are  employed,  such  as  PJi'^p'* 
acid,  and  the  juice  of  the  walnut,  the  whortleberry,  asl 
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Uie  bvUsl-aut.  Hiflie  uid  many  other  articles  have  been 
tried,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  coataal  the  ravages  of 
Ume.    Much  ingenuit/  bai  been  bestowed  in  the  prepa- 


huoMU)  bead  of  hair  passio^  through  a  gradation  of  tints, 
ai  we  did  formerly,  beginning  from  snow  white  roots  and 
endine  with  purple-bUck  tips.  Nevertheless,  even  the 
mott  skilfully  dyea  head  cannot  approach  Nature,  and  can 
■carcelj'  fail  to  M  detected  by  a  close  observer. 

The  curling  nature  of  the  hair  is  attributed  to  a  large 
proportion  of  oily  substance,  which  prevents  the  absorption 
of  water.  Tha  effect  of  dampness  in  destroving  the  curl 
of  the  hair  is  well  known,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that 
the  state  of  the  hair  participates  in  the  state  of  the  general 
health.  In  many  instances  strong  curly  hair  becomes 
straight  if  the  |>oBse*sors  be  out  of  health,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  hair  with  them  is  as  great  a  test  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  tongue.  The  state  of  the  hair  depends  much 
on  that  of  the  general  health.  In  pertect  health,  the  bur 
is  full,  flossy,  and  rich  in  its  hues,  in  consequence  of  the 
absorption  from  the  blood  of  a  nutritive  juice,  containing 
its  proper  pnnmrtion  of  oily  and  albuminous  elements.  In 
Denona  out  of  health,  it  may  lose  its  brilliancy  of  hue,  and 
oecome  lank  and  straight,  from  the  presence  of  imperfect 
jmces.  In  others,  ^ain,  there  may  be  a  total  absence  of 
snub  nutritive  elements,  and  their  hair  consequently  looks 
laded  and  dead. 

Climate  exercises  great  influence  on  the  curliness  of  the 
htur,  as  may  bo  illustrated  in  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  natives  of  the  north  and  of  the  south,  the  long 
Isnky  hair  of  tbe  Ibrmer,  as  compared  with  the  frizzly  curls 
oE  the  natives  of  Africa.  Even  Europeans,  whose  beards 
were  soft  and  silken  at  home,  on  reaching  Alrica,  found 
them  to  grow  temporarily  crisp,  strong,  and  course,  resem- 
bling borae-hair.  This  effect,  which  could  only  be  ascribed 
to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  climate,  ceased  on  the 
travellers  returning  to  their  own  country.  No  doubt  this 
is  the  cause  which,  operating  through  thousands  of  years, 
has  changed  the  negro's  hair  into  a  coarse  wool. 

Human  hair  ie  not  tbe  less  useful  because  it  is  orna- 
mental. It  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  keeps  tbe  head 
warm  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer.  It  wards  olF  the 
efi«ct  of  tbe  sun ;  and  we  find  negroes  exposing  ihcm- 
telveii  without  head  covering  to  its  burning  rays  in  tropical 
climatea,  without  the  slightest  injury  j  and  some  tribes  of 
wild  Arabs,  who  wear  neither  tarboosh  nor  turban,  are 
said  to  rely  solely  on  their  bushy  heads  of  hair  as  protection 
against  sunstroke.  The  moustache  is  a  natural  respirator, 
defeudiug  the  lungs  against  the  inhalation  of  cold  and  dust. 
It  is  a  protection  of  the  face  and  throat  against  cold,  and 
Is  «||ially  in  warm  climates  a  safeguard  for  those  parts 
scainst  excessive  heat.  Tbe  moustaubes  of  blacksmiths 
■Sow  by  their  color  the  dust  which  they  stopped  as  a 
natural  res^rator,  and  which,  if  inhaled,  would  have  been 
injurious.  The  moustache  is  beneficial  to  those  who  follow 
the  trades  of  millers,  bakers,  masons,  to  workers  in  metals, 
and  even  to  travellers  into  tlgypt  and  Africa,  when  they 
■re  exposed  to  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert.  FuU 
beards  are  said  to  be  a  defence  against  bronchitis  and  sore 
groats.  It  is  asserted  that  the  sappen  and  miners  of  the 
French  army,  who  are  noted  for  the  siie  and  beauty  of 
their  beard),  enjoy  a  special  immunity  from  affections  of 
this  nature.  Tbe  growth  of  hair  has  been  recommended  to 
persons  liable  to  take  cold  easily.  It  is  sMted  that  Walter 
savage  Laodor  was  a  sufferer  from  sore  throat  for  many 
Tears,  and  that  he  lost  the  morbid  disposition  by  allowing 
his  beard  to  grow,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  surgeon 
to  the  GrandDuke  of  Tuscany.  The  writer  adoptaf  the 
"■me  coorte  for  the  very  identical  reason,  and  with  fair 
sncceas.  But  he  is  bound  to  state  that  he  has  seen 
uuliTidnals  with  long  flowing  beards,  whom  those  omS' 
Bents  did  not  save  from  attacks  of  bronchial  and  laryngeal 
disorder!. 


^t  can  befall  us  with  reference  to  hwr  ~  that 
tial  or  total  lo«i.     Tbe  loss  of  hair  is  unplea 


>  the  greatest  calamity 


males.  The  lormer, 
t  than  the  latter.  If 
.  may  be  bear- 


voung,  and  more  in  females  than  ii 
however,  seem  to  be  less  subject  to 
the  fall  be  limited  'to  the  beard,  the 
able  in  a  young  man,  though  the  siat 
smooth  ana  shining  as  a  billiard  bafl  is  not  a  pleasant 
spectacle.  But  when  not  only  the  entire  scalp  is  laid  bare, 
but  the  eyelashes  and  the  eyebrows  and  the  whiskers  and 
the  beard  disappear  also,  it  is  no  common  affliction.  Tbe  ' 
annoyance  is  great  alao  when,  instead  of  a  total  fall,  round 
white  patches  of  the  scalp  become  denuded,  making  people 
fimcy  that  they  are  caused  b^  some  disagreeable  disease. 
This  is  supposed  by  the  public  to  be  caused  by  ringworm, 
because  ringworm  produces  similar  effects.  Mr.  Erasniui 
Wilson  says  that  in  these  instances  the  skin  is  healthy 
enough,  and  that  the  evil  arises  from  Uie  nerves  that 
suppry  the  skin.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  advisel 
that  the  parts  be  well  brushed  until  redness  eniue  and  a 
warm  glow  be  produced,  and  then  the  iMtches  should  be 
well  brushed  with  a  sofl  tooth-brush,  dipped  in  distilled 
vinegar,  morning  and  nigbL 

Though  great  pains  are  generally  taken  in  dressing  the 
hair,  they  are  otlen  misdirected,  through  sheer  want  of 
knowledge-  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  is  of  opinion  that  by 
proper  management,  not  only  might  the  color  of  the  haw 
be  preserved  for  many  years  beyond  the  usual  period  (tf 
such  change,  but  also  that  the  hair  itself  might  be  retained 
to  the  end  of  life. 

According  to  Dr.  Copland,  among  the  principal  causei 
of  premature  baldness  may  be  reckoned  anxiety  of  mind, 
extreme  or  protracted  grief,  unexpected  and  unpleasant 
intelligence,  fright  or  terror,  great  mental  exertion ;  severe, 
repeated,  or  continual  he»lBches;  eciema,  and  other 
chronte  ernptions  of  tbe  scalp  i  excessive  hemorrhage; 
mercurial  courses ;  an  hereditary  predisposition ;  adynamia 
fevers;  and  too  great  sacrifices  at  the  altar  of  Venue. 
Tie  hair  falls  from  the  atrophy  and  wasting  of  the  pilou 
follicles,  or  from  their  impaired  or  suspended  vital  action. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  evil  may  be  arrested  or  averted  ; 
whilst  in  the  former,  it  would  be  almost  hopeless  to  attempt 
iU  When  the  baldness  is  complete,  and  comes  in  youth 
without  apparent  cause,  there  is  probably  some  vice  inher- 
ent in  The  constitution,  nnless  it  be  inherited,  in  which  caaa 
the  vice  must  have  existed  in  tbe  constitution  of  the  pro- 
genitors. 

Now  for  the  treatment  of  tbe  hair.  Let  us  first  say  what 
is  to  be  avoided.  Masses  of  hair  pomatum  mast  be  par- 
ticularly eschewed.  Tbe  film  of  greasy  matter  exclude* 
the  genial  action  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  hair,  and 
relaxes  the  texture  of  the  skin,  diokes  up  its  perspiratory 
pores,  and  damages  its  funcUons.  The  rancid  grease  acta 
as  a  corrosive  irritant,  iaducinc  scurfiuess,  and  at  length 
actual  disease  of  the  scalp.  When  this  decline  of  the  hair 
is  noticed,  the  doses  of  oil  or  pomade  are  increased,  or 
some  advertised  nostrum  is  resorted  to,  and  naturally  In 
vain.  Tlie  hair  is  certain  to  decay  under  such  treatment. 
The  hair  bulbs  wither,  and  grayness  and  baldness  ensue 
before  their  time.  Of  the  oleaginous  compound*  used  for 
the  head,  the  best  are  olive  end  almond  oils,  veal  suet,  and 
recent  hog's  lard,  perfumed  with  some  aromatic  essential 
oil. 

Frequent  brushing  of  the  bead  is  beneficial,  as  it  increase* 
the  action  of  the  skin.  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  says  that  the 
head  cannot  be  brushed  too  much,  any  more  than  tbe 
horse's  coat  can  be  too  much  groomed.  By  combing  and 
brushing,  grooms  not  only  produce  a  fine  coat,  but  improve 
considerably  the  healthy  condition  of  the  animal.  Thu* 
the  more  tbe  scalp  be  brushed,  the  more  healthy  will  be 
the  skin,  and,  by  a  reflected  power,  the  general  health  of 
the  individual  will  greatly  gain.  The  nairdressers,  like 
other  professors  of  more  scientific  pursuits,  seem  to  be 
divided  in  opinion  on  this  subject-  One  party  advocates 
hard  brushes  and  constant  brushing,  on  the  above  grounds. 
Another  party,  on  the  other  hand,  recommends  soft  brushes 
and  moderate  brushing,  allying  that  tbe  contrary  practice 
tears  away  tbe  root  of  the  hair.  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson, 
admitting  that  there  is  a  show  of  reason  in  favor  of  the 
Don-bmsnns,  considers  that  the  bmshers  have  the  best  of 
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tbu  ar);iiiiK!nt.  aod  mipporti  their  view  oi'  thu  cnEu.  Tbo 
objuot  uf  liriiEliini;  (lio  bciul  is  twofold  —  tlio  onu  being  to 
•moolli  tliu  kuir.  iind  the  other  to  cxi-ite  thu  vigorous  aulion 
ot'tbu  (kin.  It  folbwa  tbnt  wbilat  surfat-e  bruebiuK  diould 
be  donu  gently,  io  ni  Dot  to  tear  the  root*  of  tlie  hair, 
when  tho  skin  is  to  be  at'ie<l  upon,  thu  briipb  eannot  be  too 
bard  and  penetrating.  Ttierelbre  Mr.  EraMUUS  Wilson 
cont^iders  thivt  tho  pro*  and  cons  of  the  question  are  piibilj 
luromed  up  in  the  axiom  of  a  bairdretfer  of  Bristol,  who 
MjTi  that  "The  bead  cannot  be  brushed  too  mueh,  or  the 
hair  too  llnlo." 

To  preserve  tho  liair  in  bcnUh,  it  should  be  daily  well 
brui<lit.'d ;  it  sboiild  be  washed  onee  a  week  in  soap  and 
water,  Hnd  oveasionaily  one  of  the  oils  or  light  greases  may 
be  applied  vriih  advantago.  If  the  hair  shows  a  tendency 
to  wuiikncss,  proper  attention  is  re(]uirud  to  arrest  the  evil, 
otherwise  [ireinaiuro  baldness  will  lotlow.  The^e  cows  lire 
(reiiueiitly  far  froin  being  as  hopc1e»s  as  people  imagine. 
Tliu  fall  of  hair  may  bu  arrested  in  oi^iny  in-tanees  by 
adequate  internal  and  external  treatment,  and  new  hair 
may  lie  proilueed  if  the  roots  bo  not  utterly  destroyed. 
Thu  hnir  aIiouIcI  be  plunged  into  cold  water  morning  and 
night,  then  thoroughly  dried  and  rubbed,  and  afterwards 
brushed  until  redness  appears.  It  is  said  llmt  when  the 
akin  docs  not  become  red,  but  remains  while,  dead,  and 
chining,  the  ease  is  hopeless,  and  then  furilier  cRbi-ts  are 
Ufe1c!<s.  Un  tUe  contrary,  when  n  healthy  glow  readily 
oceur*,  thu  ease  may  be  said  to  promise  well.  In  mild 
instanees,  gentle  slimuUnls  should  be  daily  applied  alter 
the  ahuve  process,  such  as  will  operate  moderately  on  the 
skin  and  excite  a  touie  action  without  clogging  tlio  iKires. 
Of  ibid  kln<t  are  strong  rosemary  water,  or  a  wi'ak  lolution 
of  esi-cnlial  oil  of  rosemary  or  garden  thyme,  which  may  be 
rendered  more  active  by  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia 
or  ali'oliol.  The  skin  ol  the  bead  nia^-  be  moistened  with 
any  of  iheFO  lotions  whenever  the  hair  is  dressed,  and  its 
action  shoulil  bo  assisted  by  ike  use  of  n  clean  bair-brush. 
Strong  bhiek  ten,  with  a  little  tinulnro  of  cantharidcs,  has 
been  said  to  bo  very  beneficial.  The  ocearioiial  employ- 
ment of  n  bland  oil,  impregnated  with  oil  of  rosemary,  or 
origanum,  or  mace,  is  often  of  service,  when  there  is  dry- 
ness of  iho  hair  and  poorness  of  the  blood.  In  cevere 
cases,  ^he  b^u^l1ing  must  be  more  prolonged,  tho  daily 
ahlulioiis  nioru  couipletc,  and  tliu  preparations  used  con- 
■idcrably  stronger. 

Ur.  Li-asmus  Wilson  pointed  out  loni;  ago,  that  the  local 
trcaliiiciit  of  weak  and  tailing  hair  and  haldmiss  consisted 
in  Ibe  principle  of  excitation  or  slimulation  of  the  skin. 
Tlio^e  who  profess  to  restore  hair  have  rt-courso  to  diller- 
cnt  melhods,  nil  pointing  to  Ibe  same  direction.  An  old 
lailjr  who  practises  the  art  of  hair  restoring  in  London,  is 
Mid  10  place  the  palieiil  between  her  knees,  and  then  to 
begin  n  system  of  jKHnmulI  ng,  pineking,  and  rubbing 
every  part  of  it  until  it  is  ed'cctually  sttuiulatcd  ;  nnoiker 
ndministeri  blistering  powder ;  and  a  third  uses  fluid  irri- 
tnnls.  All  take  dillerent  paths,  and  in  their  ignorance  of 
tke  I'hiloFophy  of  medicine,  each  one  believes  bimsvlf  to 
be  exclusively  right,  because  he  achieves  empirically  what 
the  phyiieinn  accoinplii-hes  scicntifieally. 

One  of  the  most  farorito  ingredients  in  the  spccilics  pre- 
pared by  kairdressera  is  caulharidcs,  or  i>paniah  fly,  or 
can tli arid ine,  its  extract,  whiel),  in  I'ealily,  jiussussos  some 
of  the  projicrlies  attributed  lo  it.  This  drug  lias  Iwcn  rec- 
ommended lor  the  purpose  by  some  eminent  jihysicians  and 
Burgeons,  among  whom  m«v  be  ranked  tho  celebrated 
Baron  Dupiiytrcn.  Dr.  Copland  has  found  Peruvian  Dal- 
iam,  mixed  with  six  or  eight  limes  its  qunnlily  of  some 
grease,  of  great  eervice  in  pi-omoling  iku  crowlh  of  the 
hair.  Ks^enlial  oils,  ammonia,  eruton  oil,  Norwegian  tar, 
juniper  lar,  ioduratcd  and  phnF[jkoraied  oils,  have  all  been 
employed  fur  tke  same  purpose ;  all  ikcso  substances  teod- 
iu;:  to  increase  the  nelion  of  the  skin. 

The  Iiiiir,  moreover,  should  be  cut  frequently,  and  kept 
short  wbilKt  under  treatment.  The  ordinary  methoil  of 
hair  culling  i*  of  Utile  avail  rumcdially.  Usually  the  long 
hairs  only  are  trimmed,  wherais  it  is  the  short,  weak  hairs 
that  (hould  be  cut,  that  ihetr  stem  may  receive  more  sap, 


and  grow  up  stronger  and  thicker.  Some  require  loppst 
off*  Dear  the  sumuiit,  others  on  the  surface,  wbiln  diwud 
or  withered  hairs  rctjuire  plucking  allogcihcr.  Tliu  plu 
is  practised  by  a  huinlrcsser  named  A\  ilUiinis,  id  Uddm 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  whose  meikod,  acronliig  to 
Urasm us  Wilson,  has  produced  the  happiest  and  mod  n- 
markable  results.  TIiih  baireulter  told  Air.  Erssaiu)  Wit- 
son,  that  there  would  be  enough  work  for  all  Ma  btdbiti 
of  ibe  scissors,  if  hair  were  cut  properly,  hot  then  ibni 
would  be  an  end  to  nig-makiog.  Ibis  tystem  lends  mvd 
to  prevent  the  cxiension  of  graynest,  and,  coniUncd  «iil 
judicious  plucking,  is  capable  ol'  correcting  completely  ibe 
disorder.  In  onler  to  render  it  generally  popular,  «e  miat 
remark,  tke  scale  of  ckarges  ehoald  be  reduced  lo  ul* 
place  it  within  reach  of  the  multitude. 

Ko  external  tre.-itment  in  the  severer  cases  of  kair  filliif 
can  be  successful,  unless  it  be  accompanied  bj-  proper  lit- 
tcrnal  remedies,  taken  under  medical  guidance.  Ihtili- 
gest ion  will  have  to  be  attended  toi  and  tonirs,  Euihti 
quinine,  strvchnia,  cod-liver  oil,  the  various  preintitia* 
of  iron  and  phoNiikorus,  will  have  to  be  ciiip1o}e<l  Id 
build  up  the  eonstitulion,  and  repair  any  nervous  eilwu' 
tioD.  IToirlcr's  Solution  of  arsenic  has  been  foonil  lo  pw 
sess  extraordinary  pro]ierlies  in  this  respect  by  Mr.  Ham 
F.  R.  C.  S.,  as  stated  by  him  In  his  "  Guide  to  ihcTreH- 
mcnt  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin."  Tlic  discovery  of  diii  pe- 
culiar intluenco  of  tl  is  powerful  medicine  was  m>d«  mo- 
dentnlly  on  an  elderly  man,  who  was  being  treali-d  Ibrs 
disease  of  tke  skin,  and  nbo  bad  become  pnrliallybiU 
from  natural  decay.  He  bad  taken  arsenic  lor  sii  "ttki, 
when  he  called  the  surgeon's  attention  to  the  surnriija; 
fact,  that  his  hair  was  growing  luxuriantly  on  lite  UM  por 
tion  of  his  scalp.  The  hair  was  short,  but  heatih]'  vA 
thick.  Mr.  Hunt  tiled  the  Teme<ly  on  one  bundrvd  ud 
fixiy  patients,  and  ihoiigli  it  occasionally  failed  in  elibHT 
people,  it  was  invariably  successful  in  young  and  aiiddls- 
ngcd  aubieets.  The  eirects  were  apparent  after  mt 
eight  weeks,  but  tke  treatment  kad  to  be  coniinmrd  fa 
many  nioniks  before  it  could  be  left  olT.  Here  no  oui'ud 
applications  were  required. 

It  has  been  asteried  that  wearing  a  beard  oDen  txam 
baldnesf,  as  it  is  alleged  that  the  strength  wkicli  is  F[cri 
in  promoting  the  t:rowih  of  the  hair  on  the  ckio  katan 
much  less  lo  as^i!t  tlie  growth  of  the  hairon  lUmlp 
In  support  of  this  theory,  Ihose  individuals  arc  pointed  Hi 
who,  possessing  more  or  less  luxuriant  beards,  LaveM 
tlieirnair  early.  But  it  is  not  proved  that  those  twoci|- 
camstancea  are  In  any  way  cooneclcd  together,  and  il  is 
impos>.ible  lo  ascertain  wlielher  the  same  individual)  vw^ 
not  have  equally  loH  tkcir  hair,  had  lliey  never  cxbibitti 
those  ornaments  on  their  chins.  This  is  one  of  Xhtna  dK» 
rics  that,  like  many  other  physiological  prohleuii  olte 
greater  importance,  must  remain  unsolved  for  ibc  prM* 
Attention  to  the  rules  we  have  repeated,  and  lo  the  otM- 
vations  we  have  made,  will  do  moi-e  towards  llie  prtwi'"' 
tion  of  our  hair  than  any  doctrine  with  retcrence  to  c« 
bcarda. 


LITTHfi'S  DIOnONAET.l 

Thr  completion  of  a  great  work  like  this  is  an  epocb  > 
be  noted  in  iku  bifitoty  of  literature.  During  tbiry  jfui 
M.  LillT^  has  been  steadily  —  we  darcnotadil  uuKian«l^ 
—  concentrating  his  attention  on  the  development  ct^h" 
original  plan,  and  we  have  the  finished  result  in  four  fpitt' 
did  imptrrial  quarto  volumes,  containing  in  all  4,778  p>g(^ 

Thu  words  of  a  language  are  in  a  cerlain  sent«  tlu!  n^ 
rptenlAtivea  of  all  ibe  knowledge  possessed  by  the  niii« 
who  speak  it,  and,  viewed  historically,  reprvscnlalivcs  tf 
only  of  the  nation's  present  but  also  uf  its  past  knooltd^ 
A  collection  of  these  words,  ikcrefore,  as  rcprefcntini  tl 
the  liH;lings  and  conci'plions  which  have  passed  into  "'H*' 
expression,  is'a  complete  record  of  the  meutal  ki>toi7  <■ 

I  Ditiicmmmirt  <f>  hi  L**e»r  FmtaiH.  Fu  C  Uttit,  *  I'li^ 
(A<>ill*n>iril>iIIUrilplk»i<.IIMIwUl<n».  Quil*  ICIIMI.  ILMM"* 
tula:  1.IIkIm(i*uuIUo.    ULft-lSTa.) 
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deiection,  for  instnnce,  at  a,  dpcuial  dfiti',  or  a  word  present- 
in;  a  dKlinlle  idt.i  whic-h  no  word  in  tUo  language  liiid  be- 
fore preiCQted  would  bo  tADlaoiount  lo  the  diiicovery  of  the 
time  when  a.  new  increment  of  knowledge  was  adduJ  to 
ibc  existing  storu ;  Tor  thoufih  tbe  word  is  not  iuclr  tbc 
knowled^,  ic  stands  in  a  (ixed  relation  to  the  knowledge, 
■ad,  in  the  ordinary'  currency  of  lan^uitgc,  passes  for  it-  A 
[iiiitionnr}-,  then,  1%,  as  some  writers  biive  ealled  it,  a  gai- 
ofhijlacium — a  trBasure-honse,  wherein  are  stored  up  the 
nnhes  represented  by  the  words  of  a  language.  These 
words,  viewed  as  the  ensemble  of  ideas  called  into  beinn;  by 
tbc  operation  of  successive  circum stances,  should,  iirictly 
•peaking,  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  geneses.  As 
nch  arrangement,  however,  is  for  obvious  reasons  imprac- 
ticable, we  are  driven  for  the  sake  of  convenience  lo  tlia 
alphabetical  order,  and  hence  under  this  nspect  of  the  case 
bijlory  miirges  into  biography.  The  word  thus  viewed 
ceaies  to  be  a  coefficient  of  the  general  mental  growth  of 
the  nation,  and  takes  its  place  as  an  individual  which  has 
«  history  of  its  own.  The  time  and  circniuaUaces,  there- 
fore, of  Its  birth  and  growth,  the  vicissitudes  of  its  career, 
it!  various  trangformations,  while  stilt  preserving  its  essen- 
tial lElenlity,  its  death  (if  it  dies),  or  its  occasional  resur- 
rection —  all  eliould  come  uniler  tbe  notice  of  llie  philo- 
sophical lexicographer  who  is  to  furnish  ill  biography.  Its 
peiIi|,'rFc,  too,  must  be  investigated,  for  in  its  ancestry  wo 
oflen  find  the  true  causes  of  the  idiosyncr.isics  of  its  oi^anic 
life.  All  (hese  circumstances  are  naturally  coordinated 
by  the  law  of  historical  development,  and  wo  therefore  find 
(hat  M.  T.ittrc,  true  to  his  positive  philosophy,  makes  tho 
historical  development  a  leading  feature  of  his  dictionary. 
Wb  have  before  insisted,  in  notiting  M.  Brachvt's  skilful 

S plication  of  Ibis  principle  in  his  "  Historical  French 
ammar,"  and  Dr.  Morris's  adoption  of  it  in  his  "  Histori- 
cal Outlines  of  English  Acciilence,"  that  it  is  the  only  prin- 
ciple which  furoishen  a  solution  of  the  philological  prob^ms, 
involving  bath  grammar  and  vocabulary,  whicJi  we  conlin- 
(tally  meet  wirh  in  investigating  any  special  stage  of  the 
history  of  a  language,  and  the  i.henomena  of  tlie  special 
stage  arc  often  salisfaclorlly  explained  by  simple  reference 
lo  those  of  the  antecedeot  stages,  when  nothing  else  will 
explain  them. 

The  (leneral  plan  of  M.  Liitrd's  work  is  as  follows :  He 
first  pivcs  the  order  of  pronunciation  of  the  word,  then, 
«ith  copious  illustration^  ibo  dllTarent  senses  in  which  it 
is  now  employed,  editcing  the  various  slgni Mentions  from 
that  founded  on  its  etymology,  whieh  governs  the  rest,  lie 
next,  hv  an  admirably  solecCiid  scries  of  quotations,  chron- 
olagicHlIy  arranged,  helps  us  to  s(«  what  lliu  form  and 
meaning  of  tiie  word  were  when  it  first  appeared  in  French 
literature,  and  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone  in  its 
descent  from  (he  eleventh  or  tweltlh  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Litstly,  ho  invest'itatcs  the  etiniology  of  the  word  in 
"ccordanco  with  the  resulln  of  the  most  lulvnnci-d  philology. 
This  general  plan  he  carries  out  with  rare  fidelity,  leaving, 
in  our  judgment.  Utile  for  succeeding  French  lexii^ogra- 

Ehers  to  do  in  the  way  of  correcting  or  sopplemenling  his 
ibors.  Tile  only  suggestion  that  we  would  venture  to 
make  ns  to  the  plan  itself  is  this:  (1)  that  it  would  be 
better  lo  begin  rather  than  end  with  the  ctymol'igy,  which 
lumislies  the  radical  and  cs!<enlial  mc;inhig  of  the  word 
ftat  peeps  out  from  all  the  disguises  which  it  may  wear, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest;  (2)  that  the  passages 
which  illustrate  Uie  history  of  the  word  should  follow  next, 
and  that  with  ihem  should  be  given  explanations  (wlilch 
M.  T.ittrd  has  not  given)  of  the  various  signiricatlons  which 
the  wonl  bad  in  it*  early  stages  of  existence ;  and  (S)  that 
the  cxliibilion  of  the  phenomena  or  its  prnccnt  llfo  slioulil 
be  the  last  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  iho  plan,  which 
would  Ihi-n  bu  developed  on  strictly  natural  and  historical 
order.  Tlieso  suggestions  come  of  course  all  too  tale  for 
the  pcrvii-c  of  M.  Liltrtf,  whose  great  work  wilt  remain 
^V\ly  much  what  it  is  now  tor  nmny  yenrs  to  como.  but 
they  may  be  of  use  to  the  future  editor  (periiaps  hardlv  vet 
born)  who  will  somewhere  about   iho   year   1900    niould 


into  one  tolosiial  fabric  the  vast  heap  of  raatcriiili  already 
gathered  by  numerous  workers  for  tbc  dictionary  of  tho 
Philological  Society.  lie,  whoever  ho  may  be,  will  havo 
tor  many  reasons  a  harder  work  than  SI.  Littrd's  to  per- 
form. It  will  be  fortunate  if  bo  is  endowed  wi'h  M  I.ittrd's 
woudcrCid  energy  and  perseverance,  administrative  skill 
and  perspicacity. 

We  have  no  space  for  any  detailed  criticisms,  for  which, 
no  doubt,  opportunity  coulil  bu  found,  were  we  in  the  mood 
to  look  for  them.  One,  however,  happens  to  fall  at  this 
moment  under  our  eyes,  which  shows  that  our  good  lexicog- 
rapher, like  the  "  good  Hoiuer,"  sometimes  noils.  This  is 
the  etymology  of  the  verb  tniwer,  which  M.  Lillrc  derives 
directly  from  traliire,  without  giving  us  a  hint  even  lo  ac- 
count for  tho  intmsion  of  the  n.  This  is  certainly  a  singti- 
lar  omission,  which  might  easily  be  tuppUcd  by  rclerence  to 
the  low  Ijatin  frainare,  to  drag  a  heavy  log  or  sledge  along ; 
from  traVia,  a  huge  beam  or  block  of  wood,  hencu  ihu  mod- 
ern meaning  oT  trainant. 

We  need  not,  however,  dwell  on  tho  merits  or  defects  of 
M.  Littrd's  splendid  dictionary.  It  is,  and  wilt  long  rc- 
mnin,  one  of  tbo  most  remarkable  literary  achievements  of 
our  time. 
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Femorcs,  tho  celebrated  French  Bomum,  is  dead. 


A  BiATUR  of  Buddha,  50  foot  higli,  copied  from  a  lironi* 
statue  mailo  COO  years  ago,  lias  arrived  at  VJciinn,  for  llio  Ex- 
hibition, from  Jajjaii. 

A  Dddlih  physician,  in  speaking  of  the  frail  consitlulion  «f 
tho  women  of  the  present  day,  rcmurteil  that  wc  nii;;lii  to  tako 
great  caro  of  our  grand  mothers,  for  wo  should  never  get  any 

The  admirers  of  Ororco  Herbert  will  be  gind  to  Icnm  ihat 
ci):hl  poems  of  his.  hitherto  unpublished,  hnro  brcii  di-cuvcrcd, 
and  will  bo  publisbcd  nt  once.  It  is  said  ihnt  they  iliruw  con- 
siderable light  on  some  of  Ilia  poet's  religious  opiniuns. 

Mr.  Geokob  W.  Siuoxds,  tho  young  English  scnlptor  in 
Rome,  who  inndo  Iho  colosj-nl  stnluo  of  tho  "  Fnlcoiicr  "  for  tho 
CcTilral  I'nrk  in  New  York,  ims  just  ronviirdvil  a  life  bi/c  cony 
ol'  tho  same  sistue  to  the  Vienna  Exposiliun,  along  with  ihu 
pmdnction  of  the  artists  sent  from  Itomo  by  the  lialiiin  (;uveni- 

TiiB  pnblicniion  of  Mr.  Rrowning's  new  poem  is  delnycil  In 
England,  in  order  to  allow  of  its  npficumncc  in  the  United  blalel 
on  lUc  same  day  on  which  the  Lordun  edition  is  issued.     Tho 


Mr.  Browning's  American  ]iuhltslier 

M,  Tttitns  powcsscB  In  his  collection  of  pictures  n  small  can- 
vas some  low  inches  siiuare,  which  iimy,  wiili  ilio  (nune.  bo 
worth  twciilv  franc*,  for  which  ho  save  S.ooo.  having  liuiiiihi  it 
in  1S64  as  a'Diiysilacl.    It  ban.  honcver,  paid  its  cxiiinsesover 

work  of  art,  he  looks  ut  it  and  —  overcomes  the  temptation. 

The  Jotrnal  ilea  IMbait  lulls  a  ROod  story  of  Ito-siid.  On  iha 
dcatli  of  McycrliviT,  Iii.i  neiilicw,  M.  Beer, com pusc<l  a  re(|nicm, 
which  lie  tnWittcd  to  llusilul.  The  Swan  of  t'l-'.^nro  returned 
the  prodiii'liuii  to  its  nulhor,  with  the  rciniirk,  "  Yunr  iiipliuni 
will  do;  but  it  would  have  Ynxn  far  better  that  you  t.huidd  hava 
died,  and  that  your  uncle  sliould  have  composed  one  fur  you." 

It  has  been  pretty  well  known  for  soma  time  nhnsc  name  Is 
represented  by  lIiu  initials  C.  1^.  M.,  sttuched  to  n  little  vubinio 
or  pucmit  called  ''  Siriiy  Iauics."  uhicli  had  qiiiiu  a  success  In 
this  country  and  in  Eii;;laiid,  a  few  inonths  >i>ice.  A  iivv  edi- 
tion iKing  cnllod  for,  Mr.  C.  E.  Mudic.  tho  wvllknowii  Liindun 
lilirarian,  has  auuitnoned  up  cuumgo  to  put  bis  name  in  full  on 
tlie  litlc-iHigc. 

TiiB  Athemeum  uivc*  its  readers  a  chnraelcristie  story  of  Bfr. 
Dickens.  An  OxfonI  undergrii.hiatc,  with  ilie  nuturnl  ininlcsty 
of  Iho  race,  sent  to  iho  cililor  of  Uoiadujd  Wardi,  at  the  end  of 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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tb«  CiioMui  War,  scapj  of  tctmi  on  tba  retara  of  ilw  Gnardi, 
with  thi*  nou ;  "  Sir, —  0ndeniuidiDK  that  joa  iimrt  RhjmM 
to  TOUT  Serial,  I  •end  joa  >oma."  To  which  Dickcni  annrcnd, 
"  Sir, —  We  do  not  insert  Rhjmoi  witboni  Beaion." 

A  Piaii  letter-writer  laji:  "  The  auiitant  execationer  hai 
JDit  died  hen,  probablj  from  OTer-exertion ;  lor  thounh  there 
are  memben  of  the  goTemment  arena  to  capital  puniihment, 
the  piilloline  ha*  ncTcr  been  plied  lO  briikW  unra  the  Beign  of 
Terror  ai  at  preient  The  moit  remarkable  thing  abont  the 
deoeaaed  waa  titi  wonderful  llkeneu  to  Victorien  Sardoa,  who 
was  b;  no  meant  Battered  at  the  reaemblance." 

A  oirmiaiTa  caee  hai  come  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  SeiDe  of 
oae  lodger  baring  driren  another  lodger  mad  bj  hi>  conttani 
piano-forte  plajing,  ehieflj  of  claislc  lymphoniei.  The  irritation 
which  wai  canaed  b^  the  repetition  of  the  nuitance  at  length 
took  the  form  of  mental  abemtioti.  There's  a  joung  gc'it'*- 
man  tn  onr  neighborhood  with  a  midoigbt  pa»Ion  ibr  a  French 
horn.  We  tm«t  that  ea]Mtal  punishment  will  not  be  abolished 
in  thif  coDDtTj'  nntU  we  have  attended  the  execution  of  thi* 
breeij  jonng  man. 

,  Ah  Engliih  translation  of  "  The  Life  of  Moachelei,"  the  com- 
poser and  pianist,  with  selections  from  bis  diaries  and  corre- 
■pondonce,  \>j  his  wife,  will  be  published  in  London  this  tni>nth. 
The  work  comprises  not  onl;  a  detailed  accuunt  of  Moechelei' 
own  long  artistic  career,  bat  particulars  respecting  his  inter- 
coarse  with  Beelhoren,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Ihissini.  and 
other  great  composors,  besides  almost  all  the  celebrated  artists, 
Tocal  or  instmmentai,  who  adorned  the  operatic  stage  or 
flourished  in  the  concert-rooms  of  his  daj. 

Ddsiho  a  whole  week,  sa^ s  the  Btngal  Tima,  the  streets  of 
Dacca  have  been  enlivened  b;  marriage  processions,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  were  those  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of 

two  dolls  belonging  to  the  daughters  of  the  wealthiest  Hindoo 
citiiens.  The  celebration  of  these  extraordinary  nuptials  has 
nSbrded  much  amusement  to  the  people,  whilst  the  parents  of 
the  juTcnile  mothers-in-law  arailed  themselres  of  this  opportn- 
nitj  to  spend  a  lew  thonsand  rupees  to  satisfy  the  one  inclina- 
tion foremost  in  the  mind  of  every  Hindoo  —  feeding  the  Brab- 
nuns,  relations,  kinsmen,  friends,  nugbbors,  and  the  poor. 

SAIHTB-Btuva  was  during  bis  life  a  most  assiduous  corre- 
spondent of  Princess  Hathilde.  We  msT  be  sure  that  in  writing 
to  her  about  literature,  Msthetics,  and  politics,  the  senator  never 
kept  out  of  his  mind  the  public  for  which  the;  were  finally  de- 
sired. It  appears  that  both  corTesponilenu  agreed  to  exchange 
their  lettert,  which  retarned  to  their  own  writer.  Now,  M. 
Tioubat,  the  executor  uf  Sainie-Beare,  is  abont  to  publish  the 
letters  returned  to  him;  whilst  Princess  Mathilda  will  not.  for 
tbe  present,  let  us  judge  if  she  is  or  is  not  the  rival  of  S£vi^& 


17  ease,  the  letter*  of  Sainte-Benve  are  welcome,  even  w 


TBI  Cottrl  Jounal  prints  tbe  following :  Apropos  of  the 
American  story  we  recentiv  gave  of  a  book  a^nt  whom  the 
Omaha  people  tried  to  kill,  but  who  returned  with  Cassel's  Il- 
lustrated Bible,  trying  to  get  a  subscription  From  the  head  of  the 
attacking  party,  an  equally  good  story  is  told  of  the  canvasser  of 
a  London  publisher.  He  fuiind  his  way  into  the  parlor  of  a 
branch  bank,  and  saw  the  manacer,  who,  as  soon  as  he  learned 
bis  business,  ordered  him  out.  Very  quietly  be  said,  "I  meet 
with  so  many  gentlemen  in  the  coarse  of  the  week  that  I  can  af- 
foid  to  meet  a  snob  occasionally,"  and  walked  out.  Next  day 
he  called  at  the  bank  again,  and  wished  to  open  an  account. 
He  wa*  again  shown  in  to  the  manager,  and  gave  very  satisfac- 
tory reasons  for  opening  tbe  account,  and  deposited  £370. 
Tlia  manager  could  not  do  less  than  apolo)ciie  for  hii  rudeness 
on  the  day  preceding,  and  ordered  a  copy  of  the  work  —  an  expen- 
sive Bible  —  and  allowed  access  to  the  clerks,  several  of  whom  did 
tbe  same.    Two  days  anerwards  eveiy  farthing  wa*  drawn  out. 

Tbb  prospect  held  out  to  tbe  Vieanese  of  harjng  aiitf  thou- 
sand gnests  or  more  quartered  on  them  at  a  time  seems  to  have 
turned  all  heads  in  the  gay  capital  on  the  Danube.  Tbe  most 
absurdly  specalntive  prices  are  being  asked  and  given  for  house* 
available  to  be  let  out  in  detail  to  the  expected  Btranf;era.  The 
local  humorist  caricatures  the  present  rage  for  letting,  in  tbe 
following  terms :  "  To  visitor*  to  the  Worid's  Ezpoeition.  A 
cheap  iMglng  to  be  had,  without  bedroom  or  silting.room,  at 
UO  per  week  for  tbe  term  of  the  Exhibition.  Lights  and  water 
to  be  paid  lbr,extra.  Clothes-brushing  and  attendance  according 
to  special  agreement.  Douceurs  (trinkgold)  a  separate  cbarge, 
but  not  to  be  teas  than  II  a  day.  Information  may  be  bad  by 
personal  inquiry  of  tbe  housekeeper ;  fee,  SS.SO."    It  seem*  that 


the  Vieoneae  baker*  have  already  reduced  the  dimnsiiiDi  of  te 
breskbat  roll  In  forethoii^bt  for  theooatincnsiion;  udsaote 
caricaturist  portravs  their  greed  in  a  sketch  which  rencKiii  ^ 
favorite  wsuiel,  ttM  invaiiable  ■ecompanimeat  of  ihs  Bong| 
ooSee,  so  shmnk  as  to  be  served  with  ease  thinn^  lbs  bjkk 
of  the  seller's  shop  to  a  lata  customer. 

Thb  Italian  gentlen 


who  reoenllj  swallowed  a  laA  ti 


found  a  dangerous  rival  in  a  French  lady  who  has  boa  1b| 
accustomed  to  seek  nourishment  in  tmeiOe*.  NotwiikitssliBc 
the  most  careful  and  anxious  prvcautiona  of  her  frieadi,  ila  <i 


'anced 


dgradu 
itliadl 


lady  in  (|ueation  was  sncceasful  in  ber  daily  endsavon  to  fOMB 
herself  of  her  bvorite  fare.  The  moat  nnvarfcable  ftsttirtii  Iti 
case  was,  not  that  the  needle*  did  bo-  no  harm,  bat  ittik 
•eemed  10  thrive  upon  them.  Wbal  becaine  of  then  all  nt. 
not  unnaturally,  a  constant  theme  of  woitdcr  in  thsciidsefka 
acquaintance.  The  mystery  bat  just  been  solved  by  s  poti  — 
tern  e](amination  made  in  tbe  amphitheatre  of  L'EeolsdeKels 
cine  at  Farii.  and  witnessed  ds  so /mprea  ycKxb^  awdl-ba*! 
joamalist.  The  needles  were  all  foand  embedded  in  thsltstsw 
the  old  lady's  backbone,  ranged  in  neat  order,  as  iria>Ti» 
cushion.  80  bountifully  bad  the  deceased  bred  that  (hot  m 
scarcely  au  inch  of  room  left  for  the  proper  lUapoaal  of  SBMia 

enny  worth  ;  and  her  friends  have  at  least  the  melancholj  «^ 
!lion  ofknowing  that  die  died  befine  tbe  total  ohaoTptiai  of  ik 
available  space  had  served  la  make  the  approach  of  ibslasciBa 
hour  a  terror  to  her. 

A  KELAHCBOLT  account  of  the  island  of  Santa  Cm  it  Ik 
West  Indies,  is  given  by  the  BuUelui  of  the  Tenev  (Awiiaa] 
Botanical  Club.  Thi*  island  is  said  to  have  a  garden  of  M- 
ness,  beauty,  and  fertility  twenty  yean  ago  ;  it  wasccnndnd 
woods,  trees  were  everywhere  abundant,  and  raini  praTuc  ai 
frequent.  The  recent  visit  of  a  gentleman  who  bad  bum  ih 
island  in  its  palmier  days  revealed  a  lamentable  cbsa|t.<ai 
fourth  of  the  island  having  become  an  utter  desert  Tbt  fai« 
and  trees  had  been  cut  away,  rainfalls  had  ceaaed.  and  l)»  p* 

of  deaiccBlion  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  island  bsdi^ 
oily  and  Irresistibly  upon  the  land,  nndi  for«M 
become  as  dry  and  barren  a*  Uie  seashore,   Una 

plantations  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  odvuicc  of  ilck 
lion  was  watched  by  tbe  people,  whollj  unable  lo  prernt  it,  )M 
knowing  almost  loacerlainly  that  the  time  musloKMrtB 
their  own  habitations,  their  gardens,  and  fresh  tieldi  will  b>  t 
part  of  the  waste.  Indeed,  the  whole  island  seems  doemrfa 
become  a  desert.  This  sad  result  is  owing  entirely,  sois^f 
to  the  belief  of  the  inbaUtants,  M  the  datmction  al  lieam 
upon  the  island  some  yean  ago. 

NoTHiHO  could  be  more  calculated  to  break  the  caniiiiiii^  ■ 
an  epistolary  correspondence  than  for  one  of  the  partitt  to  il  ■ 
post  hi*  letters  in  a  disused  pump.  It  seem*,  however,  ibsio* 
mischance  has  befallen  several  letter- writers  tesidin^  in  die  {B. 
isb  of  St.  Marjlebone.  "  Scattered  over  this  paruh,"  ■"• 
Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson,  "  and  probably  in  other  pans  of  tlw  am 
oils,  there  are  several  olJ-fa«h>oned  iron  pumpe,  the  hsodlos 
which  have  beenremoved,  leaving  a  vertical  slit  which  looti  la 
tbe  opening  Df  a  letter-box."  Into  theae  pumps,  it  st>p^ 
many  contiding  persons  are  in  tbe  habit  of  putting  their  IsUA 
a  fact  which  Mr.  Wilson  first  became  aware  of  some  monibiip 
when  a  friend  of  his  "saw  a  boy  putting  a  letter  into  the  ^ 
in  Qreat  Tilchfleld  Street."     Mr.  Wilson's  friend  found  tm* 


Oxford  Street,  the  post-master  of  which  told  him  tL — 
discovery  bad  been  made  in  a  pump  in  Newman  Streu.  As 
this  occurrence  Mr.  Wilson  supposed  thai  the  postolE«» 
thoritie*  would  take  some  steps  to  prevent  further  mistste.* 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  done,  and  a  few  days  afn.  ^^^ 
ing  to  pass  another  of  these  pumps  not  far  from  Portlsid  fl* 
the  writer  hod  the  curiosity  to  look  through  the  slit,  sod  « 
three  letters  lying  within.  "  Probably,"  he  adds, ''  <•'•'''* 
many  more  thai  I  could  not  see ;  and  as  it  is  not  imposlibliM 
letters  of  value  or  importance  may  be  lying  in  soma  «(*■ 
hiding-placet,  sorely  it  is  expedient  that  a  seaidi  be  stMf 
made,  and  that  something  l>e  done  10  prevent  such  nislsM* 
future."  It  is  painful  to  reflect  upon  tbe  feeUnjn  of  a  pa<" 
who  ha*  posted  a  aeries  of  letten  in  a  pnmp  witn  ths  hcf*  ■ 
getting  an  ansvrer  from  his  correspondent. 

In  the  court*  of  a  review  of  Mr.  Freeman's  "  Historicsl  * 
says  "  the  Pail  MaU  Gaatte  say* : "  One  of  Mr.  Freeniiii'i » 
acleristic  merits  is  particularly  valuable  in  essays  ihst  iW* 
Qreek  and  Roman  history  ;  his  perseverance,  namely,  in  k^g 
before  the  reader's  mind  the  close  organic  connection  bei^ 
Greece  and  Roma  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  life  of  Enmpt  Mj 
the  fall  oftheEmjHra  on  the  other.    He  feema,  indeed,  10  IWi 
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lu  DOiiDn  of  the  unity  of  hiitorj  mnch  more  of  a  narelqr  Ih&Q 
,  really  ill  j°s'  X  he  ihonght  the  notion  of  the  duration  of  the 
[olj  Komui  Empire  a  Dovoltj  to  modem  readers,  though  it 
Ured  us  in  the  bee  in  accepted  text-boakt  like  Hallun,  and  in 
lidel*  read  hooka  of  a  more  populu-  kind,  like  Carlyle's  '  Fred- 
rick, But  ihousb  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  hiitory  hoa  been  of 
(miliar  aa  the  alphabet  to  all  well-read  people  since  the  daya  a* 
loaauet  in  France,  and  Leaaing  \a>  Germany,  it  ia  an  idea  which 
t  cannot  bare  too  onen  preaaed  upon  us  or  too  diligently  illua- 
lied.  And  Mr.  Freeman  reducei  tbia  idea  from  the  general  to 
Kparticutar,  and  gives  preciaion  to  a  thought  that  is  apt  10 
iper  off" into  an  elegant  vagueneaa.  Beaidei  this,  be  makea  the 
■at  rind  by  conatant  refennce  to  modern  coanlerparts  orquaai- 
Hinterparta.  The  Achaian  League,  which  ia  a  ihadow  to  ao 
lany  people,  acqnirea  a  aort  of  reality  and  intelligible  aignifl- 
wce  when  we  are  bidden  to  think  of  Uie  federation  of  the  Swiaa 
intoni,  Sometimea  the  modern  references  are  intruaive,  and 
»  too  frequent  introduction  of  atereotyped  aarcaama  upon 
^nce  and  t^e  FIrat  and  Second  Empire!  amount  to  what  the 
^eh  call  a  lie.  All  tbia,  howerer,  maat  be  pardoned  a*  the 
ifiKt  belonging  to  Che  writer's  quality.  A)  he  aaya, '  The 
Igbeataideof  hiatory  ia  iti  political  aide,' and  it  ia  became  hil 
iiereat  in  poUtica  i*  aincere  and  wbole-bearted  that  he  hai  ac- 
nired  inch  Ann  Kraap  orer  the  gi«ater  mavementa  of  the  old 
atei.  If  Hr.  Freeman  waa  len  keen  in  caring  aboat  tbeae 
lodem  BTenU,  to  which  he  seemi  aometimea  to  make  anperfln- 
u  reference,  he  would  have  been  leaa  keen  in  hia  exploration  of 
■at  even  la.  In  the  preface  Mr.  Freeman  takea  well-deserved 
•edit  fbr  having  done  bis  best  to  expel  as  far  al  possible  all  but 
Meat  English  speech  fVom  his  pagea.  It  is  easy  to  puab  thia 
icalleni  antipathy  to  strange  or  mongrel  diction  too  far,  nntii 

ends  in  archaic  afiiwtation.  Hr.  Freeman  is  a*  yet  on  the  safe 
de :  but  we  fear  fbr  him,  it  he  does  not  keep  a  keen  eye  on  the 
Bril  of  excess.  His  vocabolary  is  so  correct  that  we  gasp  as  we 
ime  upon  a  sentence  about  '  .Toaeph  Hume  calling  the  Hiniato- 
aliali  over  lAeccalM.'  " 

Some  time  ago  (aays  the  SfoBchaler  EzaMinar)  a  pawnbroker 
amed  John  Bntler,  reaiding  at  Oldham,  received  a  key  by  poat 
ith  an  accompanying  note,  which  contained  the  followiag: 

The  key  to  the  rayatery  ;  open  it  and  you  will  know  your  en- 
ny.  Yoors,  Nobodt."  A  week  alter,  a  box,  wrapped  in 
rawn  paper,  was  found  attached  with  a  piece  of  string  to  the 
aodle  of  Mr.  Bniler'a  boase-door.  He  waa  from  borne  at  the 
cue,  and  hia  servant  placed  the  parcel  on  the  table  to  await  his 
Itarn.  He  got  home  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  matter  be- 
ig  explained  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  unwrap  tbe  pan:ei,  which 
■s  found  to  conutin  a  common  workbox.  Bemsrking  that  the 
iceipi  of  the  key  explained  the  mritterious  appearance  of  the 
sx,  be  proceed  to  apply  the  former  to  the  lock  of  the  latter, 
■he  lock  easily  slipped, hat  to  the  apparent  surprise  of  Mr.  But- 
r  the  lid  wonid  not  open.     Hia  brother  atlcmpled  to  open  it, 

hereupon  Hr.  Butler  laid  hold  of  the  box  and  attempted  to 
pen  iL  He  placed  tbe  box  with  the  from  from  him,  and,  ap- 
[ying  considerable  force,  the  lid  yielded.  Simultaneously  a 
md  report  was  heard,  something  went  crash  tbroagb  tbe  win- 
aw,  and  Mr.  Bntler  fell  to  the  floor  apparently  nnconscion*. 
"be  box  was  a  cleverly  designed  infernal  machiue,  containing  a 
latol  loaded  with  sings,  and  tbe  whole  was  so  IngenioQsly  con- 
ived  that  the  lid  of  the  box  could  not  be  opened  without  dis- 
liarging  the  pistol.  On  the  wood-work  inside  was  written 
le  word  "  Revenge,"  in  large  letteri.  On  tbe  matter  becoming 
nown,  the  whole  town  waa  thrown  inlo  a  state  of  excitement, 
ud  terrible  things  were  uttered  against  the  person  or  persons 
'bo  had  concocted  and  well-nigh  carried  -ont  such  a  murderous 
Bsign.  The  police  took  the  matter  up  in  earnest,  and,  after  a 
ireful  investigation  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  and  Detective  Holt, 
le  mystery  ia  cleared  up,  and  strange  to  say,  John  Butler  him- 
ilf  is  sole  author  of  the  whole  affair.  Wire,  catgut,  and  pa^wr, 
aactly  corresponding  with  those  wtiich  composed  the  machine 
nd  parcel,  were  found  in  Bntler's  house.  He  was  charged  with 
arnring  out  the  affair,  but  stoutly  denied  if.  Sobsequently  he 
nfossed  that  he  was  guilty  (if  the  action,  and  not  only  so,  but 
f  a  large  number  of  threatening  letters  which  he  bad  received 
uring  a  period  extending  over  several  years,  together  with  a 
:ab  which  he  received  eight  years  aso,  and  which  up  to  now  it 
'as  supposed  some  one  else  had  inflicted.  As  'showing  his  by- 
ocrisy,  the  Chief  Constable  read  the  following  tetter  which  But- 
tr  addressed  lo  a  fi'iend  since  the  infernal  machine  was  opened  : 

We  have  not  as  yet  any  clue  to  the  mystery  ;  but  whatever  the 
Molt  of  the  inqoiry  may  be,  I  have  placed  my  whole  trust  and 
onfidcnce  in  the  Lord,  who  alone  is  able  to  deliver  me,  and 
'hose  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  The  bench  thanked  the  Chief 
SonstKble  for  his  successful  exertions,  and  suggested  thst  mean* 
liotild  be  taken,  if  Bntter  could  not  be  prosecuted,  to  make  bim 
ajt  the  exptmses  incurred  in  solving  tbe  mystery. 


Tax  Pall  Mall  UanOt  in  speaking  of  the  complete  edition  of 
Lowell's  works,  jnal  issued  in  London,  saya ;  All  readers  wbo 
are  able  to  recognize  aud  appreciate  genome  verae  will  give  a 
glad  welcome  to  this  beantiful  little  volume.  Mr.  Lowell  baa 
distinguished  himself  in  many  ways,  and  his  writings  are  per- 
hapa  as  welt  known  in  tbia  country  aa  in  America.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  little  volume  by  Mr.  Lowell,  known,  perhaps,  to  few  of  hil 
admirers,  vrhieh,  although  very  inrerior  in  matur  and  style  to 
hia  maturer  works,  scarcely  deservea  to  be  forgotten.  We  allude 
to  "  Conversations  on  some  of  tbe  Old  Poets  "  —  a  book  pro- 
duced in  an  English  dress  neariy  thirty  years  ago,  and  now,  we 
believe,  out  of  print.  Defective  and  weak  in  many  respects,  aa 
the  critical  work  of  a  writer  "  standing  as  yet  only  in  the  onler 
porch  of  lile  "  needs  must  be,  it  contains  many  a  bir  bloaaom  giv' 
mg  promise  of  futnre  frait  And  the  promise  bos  not  been  dia- 
appointed.  "  Among  my  Booka  "  ana  "  Hy  Study  Windowa  " 
are  delightfnl  —  the  style  pure,  tbe  tbougbt  suggeative,  the  critl- 
ciam  iuat  and  pregnant.  But  if  as  a  critic  and  eaaayitt  Hr. 
Lowell  has  won  on  honorable  reputation,  he  baa  gained  a  far 
more  noticeable  place  in  literature  as  a  poet  and  uhnmoriat;  and 
we  advise  those  who  do  not  aa  yet  know  him  as  he  deaerrea  to 
be  known,  to  read  with  ibe  care  it  merits  Ibis  Qrat  complete  edi- 


legend,  or  ode.  Of  the  ode,  indeed,  a  highly  difflcalt  form  at 
poetry,  and  one  in  which,  ao  far  aa  we  know,  but  three  modem 
poeta  —  Coleridge.  Wordsworth,  and  Shelley  —  have  achieved 
snecess,  Mr.  Lowell  baa  proved  himself  a  master.  The  "Poemi 
of  the  War  "  will  be  read  with  interest,  but  one  of  them,  the 
'Ode  redted  at  the  Harvard  Commemoration,"  may  aronae  the 
enthusiasm  of  English  readers  as  well  as  of  American  c'"' 


not  suffer ftom  being  read  once  more: - 


O  bBButifbl  I  my  o 


ntiylo 


er  other  wore. 
Ami  letting  thy  set  llpe. 
Freed  from  wrath's  piUe  eclipse, 
The  rosy  edgea  of  their  smile  lay  baie. 
What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know  it. 
Among  the  nations  bright  bevond  compare  ! 
What  were  oar  lives  witDout  thee  ! 
What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee  T 
We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee ; 
We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee. 
But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare  I 


BETSY  LEE. 
A  FO'C'S'LE   TARN. 


I  SAID  I  would  T    Welt,  I  hardly  know. 

But  a  yam's  a  yam ;  so  here  we  bo. 

It's  along  of  me  and  a  Lawyer's  Clerk : 

Tou've  seen  mayhap  that  sort  of  spark  I 

As  neat  and  as  pert,  and  as  sharp  as  a  pin, 

Witb  a  mossel  of  boir  on  tbe  tip  of  bis  chin  ; 

With  his  face  so  flue,  and  bis  tongue  ao  glib, 

And  a  aancy  cock  in  the  set  of  his  jib ; 

With  his  rings  and  his  studs  and  all  tbe  rest, 

And  half  a  chain  cable  [Mid  out  on  Jiis  breast. 

Now  there's  different  divils  ashore  and  at  sea. 

And  a  divil's  a  divil  wherever  he  be; 

Bui  if  you  want  the  reel  ould  mark. 

The  divil  of  divils  ia  the  Lawyer'a  Clerk. 

Well  —  out  it  must  come,  though  it  be  with  a  wrench. 

And  I  moat  tall  yon  about  a  wench 

That  I  waa  a  conrtin  of —  yes,  me  I 

Aye,  and  her  name  it  was  Betay  Lee. 

Betay  Lee — yw  llaagktOiert  ttatloot 

In  (ke  BOM  —  did  you.  Bob  !     So  help  me,  I'll  above 

This  boot  down  your  throat,  if  yon  don't  atop  laughin; 

It's  a  reguhu-  stopper,  that  snigglin  and  chivfin. 

When  a  man  has  a  yam  to  spin,  d'ye  m^ 

Be  must  apn  it  away,  and  apiB  it  free. 
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Or  else  —  well  perhaps  —  there  ita  no  call  — 
But  just  ilon't  do  it  ana'm,  tljat'o  nil  I 

Noir  most  of  jou  lads  has  hud  n  apcll 
Of  w>uriiii  nntl  llint,  and  ii'ii  hard  to  icU 
How  Kvcr  n  j-ounitsler  coraca  to  fiinoj' 
Thiit  orii!)  tho  KOla  it's  Jinny  or  Mhiicj,  ' 

Or  Mury  or  Buldy  (hut  must  be  Ulati. 
I  tlun't  know  liuiv  it  U  or  it  i^in, 
But  sumo  time  or  oilier  il  comes  to  ua  nil, 
Jii«t  like  a  clnp  of  shoot  or  a  hiuiiII, 
Or  a  tnakc  or  a  viper,  or  ^ome  sucli  dirt, 
Cree|i  —  trcep  —  creepln  iindur  your  shirt, 
And  slidin  and  slippin  right  into  your  lin-asl, 
And  m.ikin  you  as  you  eun't  net  rest; 
And  it  works  nnd  it  works  till  you  fuel  your  heart  risin  — 
Gud  knows  wlint  it  is  il'  it  isn  ])ixin. 
You've  bathed  ju  a  dub  lliat  Imd  FCiiwecd  in  it, 
And  Just  dropt  -our  Icfis  to  rest  for  ti  minute, 
And  let  tlicni  go  Iniily  dingtc  —  dandle, 
And  fult  them  cau»ht  by  ilic  twisiiii  inoelo  — 
Tliat's  aomethln  liiic  the  kind  of  job ; 
But  all,  1  loved  Betsy,  1  did  —  now.  Bob  t 

Ton  sec  —  we're  a  roiighihh  set  of  ehsps. 
That's  brought  up  roujh  on  oiir  malnmii's'  laps ;_ 
And  we  grow  nnd  wo  run  about  ithoudn  nod  luolin 
Till  we  pits  10  be  lumps,  nnd  lil  lor  the  «.'lioulin. 
Then  we  gets  to  know  the  ninrka  nnd  the  higns. 
Anil  wc  leaves  the  school,  nnd  we  atieks  to  tlio  lines, 
Biiilin  nnd  Ecttin  nnd  haulin  nnd  ihni. 
Till  wc  know  every  lish  from  n  whulu  to  %  spmlj 
Anil  we  ^ets  hig  and  sirong,  for  it  do  make  you  stronger 
Tu  TOW  a  big  liost,  and  to  pull  at  a  conger. 
Then  vrhnt  with  a  cobblin  up  of  tho  ynnl. 
And  n  |Hitchin  and  mcndin  the  nets  liir  the  trawl. 
And  a  risin  early  nnd  n  goin  tu  bvd  Intc, 
And  a  dramiii  of  scollops  as  big  as  a  plate, 
And  the  liouks  anil  the  creels  and  the  ours  nnd  tbe  gut. 
You'd  say  there's  no  room  for  a  little  slut- 
But  howtomdever  it's  not  the  case, 
And  n  pretty  Ihee  is  a,  pretty  fnee ; 
•  And  through  the  whole  coil,  ns  bright  as  a  star, 
A  gel  slips  in,  and  there  you  are  1 

Well,  that  WBS  juai  the  way  with  me 
And  the  gel  I'm  ipcakin  of —  Betsy  Leo. 
Ah,  males!  it's  wonderful  too —  the  years 
You  may  lire  dead  on-cnd  with  your  eyes  and  your  ear* 
Bight  alongside  of  llic  las*  that's  goiu 
Tu  be  your  sweetheart,  and  you  never  knowjn  1 
Her  fuihcT  and  mine  nsed  to  hob-and>Doli, 
Bein  next-door  neighbor*  —  avast  Ilint  Bob  I 
you  diiUlaiigkf  —  yon  lubberly «kuuk  I 
It's  div'tish  nice  liir  a  foot  in  bia  bunk 
To  bo  lyin  anil  laughin,  and  mc  ^iii  on 
And  a  tellin  such  things  —  now  isn  it,  John  1 
Eh,  Bill  ?    Ho  says  lie  — ntrant  noltiH  bg  il  T  — 
Welt,  I  only  want  the  thnp  to  be  quiet. 
For  there's  wounds,  my  mates,  thut  won't  take  healins. 
Anil  il'n  man's  n  man,  he's  got  his  feelina. 
All  rightl    I  thank  you,  William  my  lad, 
I  will  juit  taste  il  —  it's  not  so  bad. 

Well  —  as  Inns  a snyin,  ber  fmhcrand  mine 
Was  neighbors,  nnd  both  in  the  fiahcrman  line; 
And  ihcir  collates  stood  on  the  oi>on  bcneh. 
With  a  nice  bit  of  garden  ahnek  of  them  each. 
You  know  the  wny  them  houses  is  lixcd. 
With  the  pigs  and  the  hens  and  the  chilither  mixed ; 
And  iha  nioilicrs  go  round  when  the  nights  begin. 
And  whips  up  their  own,  and  lakes  them  in. 
Her  fiither  was  lerrible  fond  of  (lowers, 
And  his  gni'den  vrns  twice  ai  handsome  as  ours  — 
A  mortal  keen  eye  ho  had  for  the  varmin, 
And  his  inlk  wns  always  oriiloniin  and  farmin. 
He  had  roses  liang^n  above  his  door, 
Uneommon  fine  roses  ihey  was  lo  bo  snre, 
And  the  joy  of  mir  heart  was  to  pull  tliem^thera, 
And  break  them  in  pieces  on  Betsy's  hair. 
Not  that  Betsy  was  much  of  a  siui 
At  tho  time  I  mean,  but  i-he  had  big  eyes, 
6o  big  and  so  blue,  end  so  far  asunder. 
And  sho  looked  so  ujllum  1  used  to  wonder. 
Thnt  was  nil  —  just  bnby  piny. 
Knocking  aba  at  the  boats  all  day. 


And  someiimcl  u  lot  of  ua  tnkin  hands 

And  mein  like  mad  ihin^  over  the  sands. 

Ah  I  it  woutdn  bo  liad  fur  some  ol  us 

If  we'd  never  gone  funler.  and  never  fared  wnia; 

If  we'd  never  grown  up.  nnd  never  got  big. 

If  we'd  never  took  ihe  brandy  swig, 

If  we  were  bkippin  and  scamp'rin  imd  eap'rin  still 

On  the  sand  that  iii's  below  the  hill, 

Crnnehin  its  gray  ribs  with  the  beat 

Of  our  little  pnttcrin  naked  f'-'Cl ; 

If  we'd  just  kcp  childher  upon  the  shore 

For  ever  and  ever  and  ever  more. 

There's  Bob  again,  and  also  Dick ! 

Now  Ihcqnesiion  is,  whieb  am  I  goin  to  lick. 

Though  it'*  an  ugly  sort  of  a  thing  to  lather 

A  Ind,  when  yon  was  shipmaica  with  bi*  father. 

■"—        -I  mf  pardoaf  —  well,  ihere  let  iter' 


For  a 


a  son,  and  a  friend  it 


Now  Ihe  beauty'  of  the  thing  when  childher  playi  is 
The  terrible  wonderdil  kngib  the  days  is.  , 
Up  you  jumps,  and  out  in  the  sun. 
And  you  litney  the  day  will  never  be  done  ; 
And  you're  ehnsin  llic  bumbees  hummin  so  cross 
In  the  hot  sweet  air  among  the  gosa. 
Or  gath'rln  blue-bells,  or  lookin  for  eggs. 
Or  peltin  the  ducks  with  their  yalla  legs, 
Or  a  climbin,  and  nearly  brealiin  your  skulls, 
Or  a  shoutin  lor  divilment  aller  the  galls. 
Or  n  thinkin  of  nothin,  but  down  at  tho  tide, 
Singin  out  for  the  hnjipy  you  feel  inside. 
That's  the  veay  with  the  kids,  yon  know. 
And  the  yenrs  do  eome  nnd  the  years  do  go, 
And  when  you  look  back  it's  nil  like  a  puff, 
Hnppv  and  over  and  sllort  enough. 
Now,'Bob  !  are  you  at  il  asain  ?  all  right  I 
Just  somebody  give  the  fellow  a  light ! 

Well,  I  never  tooK  notions  on  Betsy  Lm, 
Nor  no  more  did  she,  I  suppose,  on  me^ 
Till  one  day  diggin  upon  the  sand  — 
Gibbins,  o(  course  you'll  undctvtand, 
A  lad  as  was  always  a  cheeky  young  tprant, 
Began  a  piillin  of  Deli'y  about ; 
And  he  worried  the  wench  till  her  ibonldcrt  were  Vate. 
And  he  slippeil  the  knot  of  her  beautiful  hair. 
And  down  it  come,  ns  you  may  say. 
Just  like  a  shower  ofgolilen  spray. 
Blown  this  way  and  that  by  a  gamesome  breeia, 
And  a  rip-riii-ripplin  down  to  her  knees. 
I  looked  nt  Bolsy  —  mv  gough!  how  she  stood  1 
A  quiv'rin  nil  over,  and  her  face  like  blood  1 
And  her  eye*,  nil  wet  with  teara.  like  fire. 
And  her  breast  a  swellin  higher  and  higher ; 
And  ahe  gripped  her  Eieklc  with  a  twitchy  feel. 
And  her  thumb  started  out  like  a  coil  of  steel, 
And  a  elond  seemed  to  pass  finm  my  eyes,  nnd  a  gleij 


Every  inch  of  a  woman  stood  paniin  there. 
So  I  up*  with  my  fiat,  as  I  was  bound, 

And  I  d a  his  cyea,  and  I  knocks  him  down, 

But  from  that  day  by  land  nnd  sen, 

I  loved  her  t  oh,  I  loved  bcr  1  my  Betsy  Lee  I 

It't  a  IrrriUe  Ihinff  Is  lopt  —  do  yOQ  My  I 
Well,  Edward,  my  lad,  I'll  not  say  nay- 
Bul  yoti  don't  think  o!  that  when  the  young  heart  Mai 
I.enr  by  leaf,  comin  out  like  a  rose. 
And  your  sheets  is  stacked  olT,  end  your  blood  ii  a  pn 
And  the  world  seems  a  floor  for  you  lo  dance  on- 
rem'tfs  — eh!  yes,  yea  I  you're  right. 
But  all  the  same,  its  God'^i  own  li^ht. 
Aw,  there  wns  somcthin  worth  lovm  in  her< — 
As  neat  as  a  bini  and  as  straight  as  a  iir ; 
Aud  I've  heard  them  say,  as  she  parsed  by, 
It  was  like  another  sun  slippeil  into  tho  sky  — 
Kind  to  the  old  and  kind  to  the  young, 
With  a  amilc  on  lier  lip,  and  a  laugh  on  ber  toDgne, 
With  a  heart  to  feel,  and  a  head  to  choose. 
And  ahe  stodd  just  Ave  feet  four  in  her  (hoes. 
Oh,  I've  seen  her  look  —  well,  well,  I'll  atop  it! 
Oh,  I've  *een  her  turn  —  well,  well,  then  I  drop  it  I 
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I  couliln  help  It  I     Let  bt 
Aw,  Ihcm  cDurtin  timei  1     Woll,  it's  no  iiw  tr^lD 
To  tcti  wh  It  ihcy  were,  and  time  ia  tlyin. 
Bui  you  know  how  it  ii  — the  father  pretcndin 
R«  never  saoi  nochin,  and  the  mother  mandin. 
Of  a  gripptn  the  Bible,  and  ipellin  n  tex, 
And  a  eyin  u9  notT-aad-Ehan  over  her  spL-ci. 
Avr,  they  wera  a  decent  pnlr  enough  ihcm  two  I 
If  it  wai  only  with  (hem  I'd  had  (o  do. 
Bleu  me  1  the  larned  he  wiu  in  the  flowers  ! 
And  how  he  would  talk  for  hours  and  hours 
About  iliff^a  and  dungin,  and  weoUin  anil  seedin. 
And  iomciiiDes  a  bit  of  a  ipell  at  iho  roiulin  ; 
And  Bets/  and  mo  sittin  back  in  the  cliimlej, 
And  her  a  clickln  her  needles  lo  uiiably, 
And  me  lookin  itraigbt  in  ould  Anthony'a  faeo. 
And  B  Bttalln  my  arm  round  Betsy'*  wuis'. 
Aw,  the  shy  sho  was  I    Bui  when  Anthony  said, 

"  Now,  childher  I  It's  time  to  be  ROin  to  bed  "  — 
Then  Betsy  would  say,  ai  we  all  of  ut  rii, 

"  I  wonder  what  tort  of  n  ni(rht  i[  ii ;  " 
Or.  "  No>cr  mind,  father  1  I'll  ahui  the  door ;  " 
And  shut  it  *he  did,  jon  mar  be  sure ; 


Ah,  then  was  tba  time  I  j  nit  a  minntel  a  minute  I 

But  bleu  me  the  night  of  love  we  put  in  it  I 

Ah,  the  claipin  arms  I  ah.  the  sioopin  head  1 

Ah,  the  kiuea  in  showers  I  ah,  the  thing!  that  we  laid  I 

And  when  —  now,  Bob,  I  know  whit  you'ni  at  — 

Oh,  God  in  heaven  '.  not  that  1  not  Ihuti 

I  know  whni  you're  thinkin  I  I  know  your  lurt. 

Tour  trollopin  mndams,  and  all  that  din. 

I  know  tholot  with  their  cheeks  so  pink. 

And  ihuir  eyes  a  snriiniiiin  and  bliuin  with  drink. 

With  blackguard  talk  fur  whouver  Ihjy  meet. 

And  a  squcidln  and  scntilin  about  the  street : 

I  know  their  laugh  too  —  aw,  I  know  it  well  — 

The  son  of  a  Iftugh  yon  might  laugh  in  hell. 

Oh  yes  t  they  can  laugh,  but  just  you  mind  them. 

Anil  you'll  see  the  djtil  that's  grinntn  behind  them. 

Now  listoii.  Bob  I  and  listen  jou.  Jem  I 

Did  yon  think  that  Betsy  wu  like  one  of  them  > 

Uke  one  aflhtm!  why  chat's  what  you'd  wishl 

Well,  them's  chaps  that's  straight  like  acuttle-lish  : 

?or  thougli  the  water  be  clear  and  blue 

Ai  the  ho'tven  abore,  they'll  manage  to  brew 

Some  siiiff  in  their  brains,  or  tliclr  lights,  or  their  gall. 

Or  the  divil  knows  where,  that'd  mudily  it  all. 

No,  no!  my  ladst  that's  not  what  I  meant  — 

Innocent!  Innocent  I   Innocent! 

Aw,  I'll  say  it;  aw,  I'l!  swear  It,  and  swear  ii  a{;un. 

For  ever  and  erer  and  ever  —  Amen. 

Now  avast,  my  lads,  with  chafBn  and  smut. 
And  I'll  tell  you  my  notion  of  an  innocent  fut. 
Peril's  no  use  the  whole  tvorld  talkin  to  mo. 
If  I'd  never  seen  nothin  of  Betsy  Lee 
Except  her  foot,  I  was  bound  to  know 
That  she  was  as  pure  its  the  driven  snow. 
For  (hera's  feet  Ihnl  houlds  on  like  a  est  on  a  roof, 
And  there's  feet  thai  thumpi  like  an  elephant's  hoof; 
Thrrc'a  feet  ihnl  goes  trundlin  on  like  n  barra. 
And  some  tbivt'BcrDokv,«Dme  as  siraigbias  an  am; 
Thcics  feei  that's  thick,  and  feci  tbst's  thin, 

And  there's  feet  that  can  run.  ond  fact  thnt  can  walk, 

Aye.  fuel  that  can  laugh,  and  feet  thnl  can  talk  — 

Bill  an  innocent  fut  —  it's  got  the  spiing 

Thnl  you  feci  when  vou  truud  on  the  mountain  ling  ; 

And  it's  lied  lo  ilie  heart,  and  not  to  the  liip. 

And  it  moves  wiih  the  eye,  nnd  it  mores  with  the  Up. 

I  suppose  it's  Ood  that  makes,  when  lie  wills. 

Them  beautiful  ihings  —  with  the  liri  of  liis  bills. 

Anil  the  wnfl  of  his  winds,  and  his  calma  nnd  hi*  stoimis, 

And  his  work  and  his  rest;  and  that's  how  Ua  form* 

A  simple  wench  to  be  trno  and  free, 

And  to  move  like  a  piece  of  poethry. 

lad; 


Well,  a  lass  Is  a  laai,  and  a  lad  ..  „  ... 
Bui  DOW  for  the  luck  ould  Anthony  bad. 


For  one  ev'rin,  as  I  was  makin  tlw  beach, 
I  heard  such  a  hollabaloo  and  a  icreelcb 
That  I  ]ttt  the  boat  there  as  she  was,  and  I  ran 
Straigbi  up  to  the  houses,  and  saw  the  whole  clan 
Of  neighbors  a  crawdin  nt  Anthony's  door, 
For  mu3t  of  Ibe  bo:itB  was  landed  before. 
And  some  prcssin  In,  and  some  pressin  oul ; 
So  I  axed  a  woniun  whut  it  was  ull  about ; 
And  "  Didn  ye  hear  the  news  J  "  says  she ; 

"  It's  a  fortin  ihnt's  come  to  outd  Anthony  Lee." 
Then  she  tould  me  about  the  lawyer  chnp, 
Thnt  was  in  with  ihcm  there,  and  his  horse  and  hii  trap. 
And  his  pitpers  "  wiih seals  as  big  as  a  skate"  — 
Bless  me  I  how  them  women  loves  lo  prate  I 
And  "  a  good'lookin  man  lie  was,"  she  Mid, 

"  As  TOil  might  see  I  and  a  gentleman  bred  ; 
And  he's  lalkin  thai  nice,  and  thai  kind,  and  that  frea  I 
And  it's  a  Ibrtin  he's  got  for  ould  Anthony  Loo  I " 

So  I  said,  "  All  right  I "  but  I  felt  all  wrong ; 
And  I  turned  nway,  and  I  walked  along 
To  a  part  ol'lhe  Hhoro,  where  the  wreck  of  a  maat 
Stuck  half  of  it  out,  and  halfofit  fast. 
And  a  knito  insido  of  me  seemed  to  cut 
My  bean  from  its  moorina,  and  heaven  ahnt 
And  locked  and  barred,  like  the  door  of  a  dungeon. 
And  me  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  a  plung^n. 
With  the  only  land  tlint  1  knew  behind  me, 
Andudriftin  where  God  himself  couldn  find  me. 
So  I  made  lor  the  muBl.  bot  before  I  got  at  it 
I  saw  Betsy  a  stnndin  as  straight  a  a  ststtil, 
With  her  back  to  the  most,  and  her  face  to  Ihe  trater. 
And  the  strain  of  her  eyes  gcltin  tnulcr  and  tauter. 
As  if  with  the  strength  of  her  look  she'd  try 
To  draw  a  soul  from  the  dull  dead  sky. 
Then  I  went  to  her.  but  what  could  Isaj  1 
For  she  never  took  lier  eyes  away  ; 
Duly  she  put  her  hand  on  my  cheek, 
And  I  tried,  and  I  tried  lianf  enough  to  speak. 
But  I  couldn  —  then  all  of  n  sadden  she  turned. 
And  Ibe  far-off  look  was  gone,  and  she  yearned 
To  mr  heart,  and  she  said,  "  You  doubted  me;  " 
And  (  said  —  "I  didn  than,  Betsy  Lee  I  " 

So  her  and  me  sat  down  on  the  mast. 
And  we  talked  nnd  talked,  and  the  time  went  fast. 
When  I  heard  n  step  uloie  by,  and  —  behould  yd 
There  was  the  L.iwycr  chap  I  luuld  ye 
Hod  come  irith  the  papers  (confound  the  pupt). 
Anil  says  he,  '■  I'm  sorry  to  interrup'," 
He  says,  "  such  a  pliasant  tetcrteie ; 
But  you'll  piirdon  me;  it's  gettin  laie. 
And  I  couldn  think  of  relumin  to  town  "^ 
Without  payin  my  respects,  as  I  ted  bound. 
To  the  lovely  heirius,  and  ofvin  her,"  — 
And  cellercr,  and  cetcertr  — 
You  know  how  they  rattles  on.     So  we  rose. 
And  nil  Ihe  three  ot  us  homewnrd  goes. 
But  hicsi  if  ho  diiln  buck  np,  and  says  he. 
With  a  smirk,  "  Will  you  take  my  arm,  Miss  Lee  1 " 
And  Betsy  didn  know  whic  to  do. 
So  she  catched  a  hould,  and  there  them  two 
Goes  linkin  along.    Aw,  I  ihauithl  I'd  split 
With  laughin,  and  then  I  cuased  a  bit 
And  when  wu  come  up  to  the  liouses  —  Ihe  rushin 
There  was  lo  the  doors,  and  Betsy  blushin. 
And  him  lookin  grand,  and  me  lookin  queer. 
And  the  women  sayin,  "  What  it  beaiitil'ui  pur  I " 
Now  it  maiicraJ  little  to  me  that  night 
What  ElufT  they  talked,  for  I  knew  I  was  right 
With  Betsy;  but  still,  you  see,  of  a  rule, 
A  fellow  docsn  like  tu  look  like  a  too]. 
And  tho  more  I  thought  of  the  chap  and  his  bainin. 
The  madder  I  got:  so  when  ho  was  goln. 
And  I  held  the  horoe,  and  gave  him  the  reins. 
And,  "  There's  a  sixpence,"  soys  he,  "  for  your  pains  — J 
A  sixpence,  my  miin  I  "  I  couldn  hould  in. 
And  once  I  began  I  did  begin, 
And  I  let  him  have  itlial,  at  ihcy  say; 
But  he  only  laughed,  nnd  drur  away. 
And  they  all  ol'tbem  laughed  to  hear  ma  swear; 
But  Betsy — of  course  she  wasn  there. 
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For  he  took  ■  lum  the;  Mllcd  the  ^tbid, 

In  a  faollow  that  laj  U  the  foot  of  a  hill, 

Where  (he  blcned  oald  cra^har  might  hare  hii  fill 

Of  itockiD  and  rearin  and  graaitn  and  tillage, 

And  Dnlj  abont  a  mile  from  the  Tillage. 

And  ■  Mrctun  ran  right  throngh  the  orchard,  and  thai 

Went  dancin  and  glancin  down  the  glm, 

And  soaked  through  the  shillj,  and  oat  to  the  bay, 

Bm  ncTer  fbreot,  aa  it  passed,  to  sa;. 


.     .        I  stood  when  the  wind  blew  iinugbt  from  the  farto. 

And  I've  fell  her  spirit  draw  eigher  and  nigher. 

Till  it  shivered  into  1117  veins  like  Are, 

And  every  ripple  and  every  rock 

Seemed  swep  with  the  hem  of  Betsy's  frock. 

A  blened  ould  fool  1  reiy  well  1  very  well  1 

Bat  a  blelied  oold  fool's  got  a  alory  to  tell. 

And  B  bteaied  oald  fool  must  have  his  own  Wfty, 

FoT  a  *ong  is  a  song,  and  a  say  Is  a  aaj, 

BdI  maybe  [here's  none  of  yon  wants  any  more  t 

Ob  yes  \  Bob  Williams  1 1  beard  ^oa  snore  I 

Or  was  it  a  pig  with  a  twist  in  his  snont  Y 

Take  a  rope  s-end,  Bill  I  and  hit  him  a  clout  1 

But  — ofcoorse!  of  coorse  —  Ah,  little  Sim  1 

la  be  off?  little  lad  Musi  fist  ai  theeliml 

Ah,  beauty  !  beauty  1  no  matter  for  him  I 

No  matter  for  him  I  Aw.  isa  he  gud? 

With  his  nose  like  a  shell,  and  his  moath  like  a  bnd  T 

There's  sauce  enough  in  thai  there  lip 

To  aggravate  event  man  in  Ibe  abip. 

Did  ye  bear  bini  10  day  agate  of  Ms  cbaffi 

Well!  bow  be  made  the  skipper  laugh  1 

Just  coiue  here  and  look  at  him,  mates  t 

Ian  be  like  tbeoi  things  up  the  Straits  1 

"Them  pietburs  the  Romans  has  got  in  their  «hapdi  1 

Brave  liiile  cbapa,  wiib  their  cheeks  like  appleal 

Holdia  on  to  their  tnawthen'  petticoau. 

And  lookin  as  spunky  and  bould  as  goats  I 

Bless  me  I  the  body  them  crayihurs  has  got  I 

Clean  I  without  a  spr  "'^    ' 

And  ihey  calLi  the  111 

With  her  head  wrapped  up  in  a  handkecher 

They  calls  the  Vargin,  and  all  them  start! 

And  patterin-nosmn,  and  —  bless  Ibeir  beans  1 

What  is  he  dreamin  of  now,  tittle  lad  1 

Brother  and  sister  and  mother  and  dadjt 

And  lobsters  a  creepin  about  the  creel. 

And  granny  hummin  ber  spinnin-wheel  1 

Or  him  in  the  parlor  a  tyin  in  bed. 

And  a  twiggin  the  spider*  over-bead  T 

Hosbec-bow-babby  upon  ibe  tree-top  I 

And  when  ibe  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  rock ' ' — 

Ah,  Simmy,  my  boy,  I've  done  my  best  — 

Somelhin  like  that  —  bat  as  for  the  rest  — 

Leave  the  hammock  sloae  now,  Dick,  and  be  civil  I 

But  he  raely  is  a  purty  young  divil. 

"  Go  on  I  go  on  t  "    Is  that  your  shout  1 
Well,  what  is  this  I  was  thinking  about ! 
Tm  tn  for  it  now,  and  it's  Do  use  bilkin  — 
Oh,  aye  !  the  milkin  I  ould  Anthony's  mllkin  I 
I  never  thought  on  for  the  whys  or  the  bows. 
But  I  was  alvrays  terrible  fond  of  cows. 
Now  aren't  they  innocent  things  —  them  baa'eal 


Or  a 

They're 

And  [he  butler  mcltin  in  their  bi„  _,  ._ . 

Bb  1  what  do  you  think  about  li,  John ! 

Is  it  Ehe  staff  they're  feedin  on  — 

The  clovor  and  meadow-grass  and  rushes, 

And  them  goin  pickin  among  the  hushes. 

And  sniffin  the  dew  when  it's  fresh  and  fine, 

The  sweetest  brew  of  God's  own  wine  I 

And  the  smell  of  the  barbs  gets  into  their  sowls, 

And  works  and  works,  and  rowls  and  rowli, 

Tillit  lightens  their  tits  and  drabs  their  nionle  — 

Well,  il's  no  use  0'  (alkin  — it's  a  rcgolar  pusile  : 

But  vou'll  notice  the  very  people  that's  got  to  atte 

To  ine  like,  is  generally  very  ail;  men. 


Aw,  onld  Anthony  knew  abont  then  pat, 
Alderney,  Ayreibire,  and  all  to  that  I 
And  strippin  and  rearin,  and  profit  and  loas  — 
Aw,  be  was  a  clever  oald  chap,  onld  AnthoBj  «M. 
More  by  token  that's  ihe  for 
Him  and  me  had  our  first  war. 
You  s«e,  I  was  sltiin  then  one  nigjit 
When  who  ibonid  come  in  but  onld  Tommj  TlH  1 
Tight  be  was  by  nameand  by  nathur, 
A  dirly  ould  herpocrite  of  a  craythnr. 
With  a  mouth  that  shut  with  a  anick  and  t  Miap  — 
Tight  for  sure  like  lbs  divil's  own  tru : 
And  his  hair  brushed  up  behind  and  before  — 
Straight  like  the  brutlee  that's  on  a  boar. 
Well,  tbat  man  was  thin  1    I  nerer  saw  thiimer, 
A  lean,  onld,  hungry,  mangy  sinner  I 
Hitched  up  all  taut  on  the  edge  of  his  chair  — 
And hisEuti  slowedaway  with  him  —  well,  God  knii* 
And  he'd  sit  and  he'd  talk  t  well,  the  way  be'd  talk ! 
And  he'd  groan  in  hii  innatdi,  and  retch  s     '  ' 
And,  "  Scuse  me  I  "  he'd  aay,  '*  It's  my    ' 
And  wasn  it  blm  tbat  owned  the  fsrltt  1 
And  of  course  ould  Anthony  made  a  foM 
About  bim,  bnt  1  didn  care  a  ensa. 

Well,  there  they  were  talkin  and  talkin  avaj 
About  carrots  and  turmits,  and  oaia  and  hsj  — 
And  stock  and  lock  and  barrel,  blev  je  t 
The  big  words  they  had  was  enough  to  diatreaa  j«  I 
With  iLeir  pipes  in  each  other's  Guea  smookiD, 
And  me  lookin  end  lougin,  and  tongin  and  loiAin  — 
Looktn  for  Beuy't  little  signs  — 
The  way  them  prett;  crayUurs  finds 
To  talk  without  talklu,  is  raely  grand  — 
A  tap  of  the  fui,  a  twitch  of  the  hand  1 
A  beise  of  the  neck,  a  beave  of  the  brtaat  I 
A  stoop  like  a  biid  upon  il*  nest  I 
A  look  at  father,  a  took  at  mawiber  I 
A  one  knee  swingin  over  ibe  other  I 
A  lonkin  lower,  and  a  lookin  bigber] 
A  long,  long  straight  look  into  uie  fire  I 
A  look  of  joy,  and  a  look  of  pain! 
But  bless  ye  I  you  understand  what  I  meaB. 
So  on  tbey  Miked  till  all  the  Inn 
In  her  darlin  little  face  begun 
To  work  — and  I  couldu  hunld  it  in, 
And  I  laughed,  and  I  laughed  like  anylbin'. 
M^  goodness  I  the  mad  ould  Anthony  got. 
With  his  eye*  so  wide,  and  his  cheeks  as  hot. 
And  as  re<t  as  a  coal ;  and  the  other  follow 
Wai  lumin  ereen  and  turnin  yellow  ; 
And  (he  ould  woman  bucked  up  as  prond  aa  job  pIsMi 
But  ould  Anthony  spoke,  and  says  be,  he  saya, 
"  It's  most  unfortnlt  —  I  hope  you  iriU  — 

Bat  I  hope's,  Histher  'rite,  as  you'll  escnae  "  — 
And  so  he  went  on  with  his  parlej-vooa  — 

"  Just  a  young  man  from  the  shore,"  says  he, 

"  As  drops  In  In  the  ev'nln  for  company  1 
A  umbfe  neighbor  as  don't  know  battner. 
Ton  tee,  Misiher  Tile,  I  knew  his  fotber." 
Well,  I  choked  that  down,  bat  I  says  to  myself — 
Pretendin  to  stare  nl  the  plates  on  the  shelf — 

"  Yon've  got  me,  ould  man  1  bnt  I'll  owe  you  one 
For  ihat,  before  [he  stakes  is  drawn." 
■  "   ro^  belief,  thai  Irom  tbat  day, 
"  ''^-^  ""1  anyway. 


V  liked  c 


"  Bat  about  the  milkin  7 "  all  right  I  all  right  I 
I'm  nearly  ai  bad  as  ontd  Tommy  Titel 
Spinnin  round  and  round  and  round, 
And  never  a  knowin  where  am  I  bound. 
Well,  mostly  every  ev'rin,  you  see, 
I  was  up  at  the  milkin,  with  Betsy  Lee. 
For  when  she  wai  milkin,  she  was  always  ringin; 
I  don'i  know  what  it  was  —  maybe  the  ringin 
or  the  milk  comin  tcarin  into  the  can, 
With  a  iwilsh  and  a  swelsh  and  a  lantaran, 
A  makin  what  the  Lawyer  gent 
Waa  callin  a  sort  oV  aeatm^^mad. 
Bat  ihe  look  of  a  cow  is  enough  to  do  it. 
And  her  breath,  and  her  neck,  the  way  die'll  slew  It  — 
As  if  she  was  sayiu,  the  patient  the  atud, 
"  Milk  away  1  it's  doin  me  gud." 
And  the  sun  goin  down,  and  the  tnoon  aotBin  n;^ 
And  maybe  jon  takin  a  little  sup. 
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Now  BetaT  would  Bins  and  I  wonld  hear, 
And  Ktnf  rd  b«  like  ■  honnd  or  a  deer, 


And  when  I'd  be  geiiin  a-Iop  ofthe  brew 

Wliare  oald  Antbunj'i  hOQM  was  full  in  riaw, 

Then  I'd  icop  and  liiten  illl  I'd  got  it  right. 

And  aniwer  it  bacli  with  all  mj  migbL 

And  when  I  oome  down,  Ae'd  ta;, ''  I  heard  I 

Tou'ra  lor  all  the  world  like  a  mockin-bird." 

8he  had  her  fnn !  aw,  ihe  had  her  Aid  I 

And  I'd  lay,  "  Well,  Beta;,  are  you  nearlv  done  !  " 

And  I'd  kin  her,  and  then  ibe'd  My,  "  What  bother  I  " 

And  the  cow  lookin  ronad  like  a  kind  onld  mawther. 

One  cow  they  had  — w«ll,  of  all  the  Knie 

That  erer  I  aaw,  and  the  imperence ! 

Qodbleumel  [he  lek  of  ;andhar  ould  mailie  t 

A  brown  cow  ihe  was  —  well  raelj  1  raely  1 

Bbe'i  made  me  laugh  till  I  abalit  Bhontil  — 

Frewndin  to  know  all  about  it. 

Well,  one  er'rin  I'd  been  laoghin  like  a  fool. 
And  Beta?  nearly  faltio  off  the  itool  — 
h  Ihe  orchard  we  wore,  and  Ihe  apple  bloaiom 
to  BeMy'i  boiom, 


Wasihreddin  .. 
And  I  was  pickin 

And  the  cow  waa  juokid  anu  imitin  at  me, 
Wbea  — creak  went  the  gate,  and  who  ihould  appear 
Bm  Uiiiher  Kichard  Taylor,  Eiqneerl 
Tbac'a  the  lawyer  chap  —  and  aayi  he, 
'Fiasantly  ea^aiced,  Misi  Lee  I  " 
BoBetiy  was  all  of  a  twitter  lek. 
And  iha  caiched  her  baudkercher  ronnd  her  neck. 
And  itraighuned  her  hair,  and  imoothed  her  brat, 
And  layi,  "  Good  GTerin  1 "  juit  like  thai. 

Well,  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do  or  to  aay. 
So  I  init  Mt  down,  and  milked  away. 
But  BeMy  itood  up  to  him  like  a  man, 
O«odne»  t  how  that  girl'i  tongne  ran  I 
Like  the  lick  of  a  watch,  or  the  bun  of  a  reel. 
And  hoily-loity !  and  qnite  genteel  — 
Kttle-ratlle  —  the  talk  it  ken, 
Oh,  boky-poky  t    Jeruealem  ! 
Mow  1  didn  mind  lier  bdn  civil. 
But  ih«  Memed  so  pleased  to  lee  the  divil. 
Aw,  I  nii|;ht  have  been  a  tboniand  milei  away  — 
Ofroorael  of  coorral    I  know  wbat  yon'U  lay  — 
Bel  I  couldn  itaad  it  —  lo  I  watched  my  chanee. 
And  I  turned  the  tit,  and  I  gare  ii  him  once, 
A  right  good  akute  betwtx  the  eyea  — 
Aw,  murder )  murder  1  what  a  rise  I 
Wiih  the  milk  all  atreamin  down  hii  breait. 
And  bia  ahirt  and  hii  pin*  and  all  the  reit, 
And  a  bran  new  waiitcoat  apoiled,  and  him  aplutt'rin, 
And  I  wipin  hia  Tace,  and  matl'rin  —  malt'rin  — 
And  It  lost  he  aaya,  "  I  ahall  go,"  laya  he, 

"And  kermoonicate  tbii  to  Miitber  Lee." 

"  Aw,  Tom  I  '■   aaya  Betsy ;  "  Aw,  Betay  I  "  layi  I. 

"Whateter!"  aayi  ahe,  and  she  begnn  lo  cry. 

"  Well,"  I  aaya,  "  it's  no  wonder  o'  me. 
With  your  raoay-taDsy-tiuimitee." 

But  we  aoon  made  it  up,  and  it  was  gettin  late, 

And  again  I  heard  Ihe  garden  gate. 
'  There!  "  aayi  I,  "  he's  goin  ;  ao  now,  little  miMU  I  " 

And  kiaaea,  kiaies,  kiaaea,  kiaseal 
"  Tate  care  I  "  (aja  ahe.    "  Nerer  fear  I  "  I  aaid. 

Tea.  a  fool  I  an  ould  fbol  \  but  ahe  lored  me,  Ned. 

So  I  cleared  the  fence,  and  the  itream.  and  the  pebbles 

Chimin  all  uight  with  iheir  little  treblea. 

And  tenora,  and  basaera  down  at  the  fall, 

Aniwerin  back  with  a  kindly  call 

(She  naed  to  tell  me  it  eenc  ber  to  ileep ; 

Jnit  at  Ibe  dam  it  wai  middlin  deep) ; 

And  I  croeaed  the  glen,  end  I  took  a  abort  cnt. 

And  all  at  once  I  heard  a  fbi. 

Igneaaed  It  was  bim,  and  t  waa  right, 

With  hii  boot!  gain  winkin  through  the  night. 


"  Good  night !  "  tayi  I.    "  Good  night  I  "  aayt  ho. 

"  And  what  did  yon  tell  ootd  Anthony  Lea  I " 
Aw,  then  he  b^pin,  and  he  cuaaed  and  he  iwore. 
The  diril  behind,  and  the  divil  before  — 
And  all  what  he'd  do  —  and  he'd  hare  the  law  — 
And  "  if  It  hadn  been  "  —  **  Come  (top  that  jaw  I 
Have  it  out!  Have  it  out,  Miither  Taylor  1 "  Hfi  I; 

"  Here  we  are  nnder  God'i  own  iky. 
Have  it  out  like  a  man,  if  it'i  a  man  you  are  I 
Haraitout!  Have  it  oat,  tny  lad  1  if  yon  dare; 
And  don't  itand  there  like  ■  blue  baboon 
With  your  long  teeth  chatterin  in  the  moon  I " 

"  Not  iii  kuowl  it  I  "  aaya  he,  "  Tom  Baynai. 
No  1  no  I  "  saja  he,  "  I've  other  meana.'^ 

"  Have  ye  ?  "  layi  I,  and  I  aripn  the  aeat 
or  hia  (ronaia,  and  aendi  nim  over  a  gala. 
I  didn  know  what  he  meant  —  gpodLoidl 
But  he  kep'  hia  word  1  he  kep' hia  woidl 

Tbia  waa  in  apring,  and  the  summer  come. 
And,  behould  ye  I  my  gentleman  still  waa  dnmb. 
For  he  maybe  thought  aboot  that  spree 
The  leas  aaid  the  better  for  he. 
For  he'a  one  of  them  chaps  that  works  in  the  dark, 
And  creeps  and  crawla  —  ia  a  Lawyer's  clerk ; 
And  di|;a  and  digs,  and  gives  no  sign, 
Spreadin  sods  and  Sowers  at  the  oiontb  of  hia  mine  i 
And  he'll  lay  hia  train,  and  he'll  hoold  hia  malch. 
And  he'll  wait  and  be'll  wait,  and  he'll  watch  and  bell  watcfa, 

Ton're  ap  to  heaven  io  a  hundred  )Hecea. 

Aw,  il'a  a  bitter  ^isoo  —  that  black  art. 

The  lie  that  eata  inio  your  heart; 

A  thing  gath'rin  ronnd  you  like  a  aeina 

Bound  the  flah,  and  them  never  feslin  the  strain  ; 

A  ■quail  comin  tippytoe  off  tbe  land. 

And  honldin  its  hr«th  till  it's  close  at  hand. 

And  wbisp'rin  lo  the  winda  to  keep  still 

Till  all  ia  ready  — and  then  with  a  will, 

With  a  rush  and  a  roar,  they  sweeps  your  deck. 

And  there  yon  lie*  a  shiv'rio  wreck. 
Well,  winter  come,  and  then  the  cows 

Waa  goin  a  milkin  in  tbe  bonse. 

And  If  you  want  pence  and  quietness. 

It's  in  a  oow-bonae  you'll  get  it  the  best. 

For  tbe  place  ia  so  warm,  and  their  breath  is  so  sweet. 

And  Ihe  nice  straw  bedding  about  their  feel, 

And  hardly  any  light  at  all. 

But  jnat  adip  stuck  on  to  Ihe  wall, 

And  them  vocked  in  the  dark  aa  quiet  as  ghoi'ea. 

And  a  feelin  for  each  other's  noses. 

And,  bless  mel  sometimes  you'd  hsrdly  be  knowln 

It  was  them,  excep"  for  Iheir  chewin  and  blowin. 

Aw,  many  a  time  I've  felt  quite  qneer 

To  see  them  standin  so  orderly  there. 

Is  it  the  Lord  that  make*  [hem  so  slfU  % 

Aw,  1  like  them  crayihure  terrible  1 

Ave,  aye!  the  sea  for  the  leks  of  nil 

It^s  God's  own  work  {though  treacheroDS  I ) ; 

But  for  peace  and  rest  and  that  —  d'ye  see  t 

Among  the  cows  is  the  place  for  me. 

And  laiUy,  a*  the  Faxons  la  aayin,  it's  then 

You'll  have  your  gel,  if  anywhere  — 

All  yoor  own  among  the  bay. 

Wrapped  in  your  arms  I  and  the  thingi  that  she'll  say. 

And  the  Ifaiugs  that  shell  do,  yon  could  hardly  tell 

Before  that  she  loved  yon  half  as  well. 
At  least  lek  that's  what  Betay  done — 

(Ah,  no!  my  Uda,  avast  vour  funi  )  — 

Speakin  ao  aoft  and  speakin  so  low. 

Or  speakin  nothin  at  all,  you  know ; 

Or  singin  hymna,  no  matter  what, 
"  Gentle  Jesus,"  and  the  like  o'  that. 

And  that's  the  wey  she  was  one  night, 

Preased  lo  my  heart  aa  tight  as  tight  — '■ 
"  Sing  Gloij  be!"  the  darling  said. 
"  And  then  it'll  be  time  to  be  goin  to  bed"  — 

When  all  of  a  sudden  at  the  door 

Come  a  clatt'rin  of  cloga,  and  there  for  aure 

Stood  Peggy,  tbe  larvanl,  all  out  o'  breath. 

And,  "  You're  wanted,"  uya  she,  "  Uiss  Eliaabctb  I  " 

So  I  got  np,  and  I  was  goin  too ; 
"  Aw,  no  I  "  aaya  Pegny,  "  that'll  never  do  I  " 

And  she  went  —  and  she  went — and  my  beartgavaiberer^ 

And  Ifwreriaw  her  apinl  noneverl  navar  I 
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Well  r  well  I  well  I  welll  —  What  oils  tba  ihip  1 


Willi  nil  thia 


and  herrin  boaial 


_     ..  _  a  icrtil  onni)'  (ellonr  tt  . 

Hace  a«otli*t  /lipet     Why.  thank  yoii,  Eddart, 
Ton're  a  li'clin  tad,  anO  I  altii  said  it. 
Tea,  gire  me  the  can  1  I'll  just  lake  a  swipe  — 
Aye  t  enother  pipo  —  another  pipe  — 

*"■*   *■•" '--■   — a  that  ■  letie- 

ayuurf, 
.         1  ki.o« 

»  little  8thii;;gha  of  a  jtd  1 

BUdnn,  whenever  you'll  b< 

hem  I  wa«  axin  (1  re  ^t  a    ^    , 
Huw  were  they.    And.  EdUart,  mind  yonll  pat  il. 
Ifould  Toinmy  Tite'i  lookin  after  the  tin, 
And  if  the  h«rrina  wai  plenty  this  jeor, 
And  is  the  gaery  druineil,  d'ye  heart 
And  have  uuld  Higgiaon  roM  the  rent  ! 
Aw,'Eddiirt  and  me  is  well  aajuent.j 

Well,  ncll  I    I  didn  know  what  was  ap. 

Nor  whether  lo  go,  nur  whclbcr  to  slop. 

So  I  wailed  a,  Lit,  and  I  took  ufFmy  shoea, 

And,  thinks  I,  the  ould  people's  gime  to  roos' ; 

And  maybe  she's  waitin  all  alone, 

And  wond'rin  and  wond'Hn  am  I  gone. 

And  I  looked  and  1  Jooked,  and  I  eroased  the  atreet 

As  qnite  iia  a  mouac  in  my  atoi'king-fect. 

And  1  crep'  in  among  the  boney-sueklei 

At  the  porch,  and  I  gave  a  tap  with  my  knucklci, 

JusE  thia  way,  when  tlie  dour  gave  a  flirt. 

And  there  aroiid  ould  Anthony  in  his  shirt  — 

Hard  and  keen,  and  his  onld  bald  head 

Like  Sammil  when  he  was  rii  from  tlie  dbad  — 

In  the  Uiblc,  you  know,  ves!  Jast  the  lem, 

Isaac  and  Peler  and  the  like  of  them, 

Thai's  allia  got  conks  likt  turkey's  ecgs.- 

And  the  wind  blowin'  Tree  round  tlieir  bleaied  old  legs. 

Enough  to  fret'ken  you  io  the  night. 

Ho  WHS  so  awful  and  bi;;  and  white. 

And  says  he,  "I  thou{;bt  it  was  you  that  was  knockin  — 

Oh  it's  very  shoekin  1  it's  very  sliockin  I  " 
"  What's  shockin  VI  says.   "  Oli,"  he  says,  "  it's  no  uaa 

Pretendin,  young  man  I  "  "  Well,  why  the  deuca," 

Says  I,  "  can't  yon  give  the  thing  a  name?  " 
"  Oh  raelj,"  says  he,  "  for  shame  1  for  ihnme ! " 

And  "  It's  eonid,"  he  says.  "  and  I  think  I'll  go  fn  — 

Uh  it's  an  awfol  sin  I  an  awful  sin  i " 
"  Sin,"  says  I,  "well,  whatever  it  is. 

Who  tould  yoii  this  1  who  tould  yon  this  ! '" 
"  Misther  Taylor,"  he  says.   "  Miaiher  Taylor ! "  aaya  I ; 
"  Oh,  indeed  I "   Then  he  tould  me  why, 

Aod  all  about  it  j  bow  Jenny  Mngce 

Had  ccimo  homo  nnil  laid  a  child  to  mo  — 

And  "  Nice  pnrsecdinl."  ho  says,  "  indeed  1 " 

And  —  mho  um  / 1  and  the  beggarly  breed 

Thalot  ufus  waa,  and  — Aov  Jur /,  says  ha, 

Boa  d<a  I  look  up  lo  litltf  Lit  f 
••  Is  he  here  1 "  I  auya.   '•  No  1  no  I "    "  That's  well  I 

Thank  Gud  I  thank  God  I  for  by  heaven  and  hell, 

If  I  had  uaught  him  in  the  wud 

The  sun  would  have  riacn  upon  Ills  bind." 
"Oh  I "  says  he,  quite  freckenod  lek. 
«  WliHt  shockin  feelins!  "  and.  co'ild  ftxpte't  — 

And  — did  t  raelf  mtant  —  and  bcforu  I  could  saj 

This  or  that,  he  waa  in  and  turned  tho  kejr. 


And  I  heard  tlu)  rooan  of  the  Ion  J  dt 

Far  away  ivllin  in  on  the  abore. 

Anil  I  culled  to  ould  Anthony  ihrongh  tlie  door ; 
*'  Aw,  lialen  to  me  I  aw,  liaten  to  me ! 

Aw,  Misihcr  Lee  I  aw,  Mi.iihcr  Lcel 

He's  bonglit  that  woman,"  I  auid,  "  he's  bought  hor 

To  swear  that  lie ;  and  it's  after  your  daughtar 

He  is  himsein  aw,  listen  to  mel 

Aw,  Misther  Leo  ]  aw,  Misther  Lcc  [ " 

Not  a  word  I  not  a  word  I  —  "  It's  a  lie,"  I  cried, 
"  It'sU  lie,  if  on  tba  spot  I  died; 


So  help  me  God,  sir,  it  is  a  lie  1  " 

Never  a  word  or  a  sound  of  reply ! 
"  Aw,  Misther  Lee !  "  I  says,  "  can  I  see  ber  < 

Aw,  Misthrcss  Lev !  are  ton  op  there  ! 

Let  me  see  Betsy  !  alie'll  belave  mc  ! 

Let  mo  see  Betsy  !  Save  rae  !  save  me  ! 

She  hoars  mo  nuw,  and  hiT  heart  is  broke!" 

I  snid,  and  I  liitcncd,  bat  no  one  spoke. 
"  She's  dyin  ]  von'rc  stoppin  her  mouth  !  "  I  said  ; 
"  You're  honl({in  her  down  npun  the  bed  ! 

Aw,  you'll  answer  for  this  at  the  day  of  doom  ! 

You'ro  amotlieriu  her  there  in  the  little  room  1 

llctsy  !  Betsy  !  my  dariin  love  ! 

Beu;  I  Betsy  I  Oh  Father  above  t " 

And  then  I  fell  right  forrld,  and  laj  . 
Qaita  stujnd,  huw  long  I  cannot  aar  ; 
But  the  KrsE  thing  I  fell  when  I  tried  to  stand 
Was  something  soft  a  slickin  my  hand. 
And  what  do  ye  tiiink  it  was  but  Sweep  ! 
The  ould  btaek  coly  (hat  minded  the  ahecpl 
"  God  bless  ye  1 "  says  I,  "  I've  a  fi-iend  in  you  I  ** 
And  bo  was  a  midillin  sulky  craylhur  loa 
So  1  dragged  myself  up,  and  picked  a  bit 
or  the  honey-suckle,  and  buried  it 
In  my  bieosl,  and  1  wandered  round  and  round. 
But  not  a  morae!  of  light  could  be  found. 
I  was  like  a  drunken  man  tlie  way  I  scaggered. 
And  across  the  nrxt,  and  through  the  haggnnl. 
And  into  iha  tietda,  and  1  know  nothin  mora 
Till  they  fuund  mo  iu  the  momin  upon  tfaeahora. 

Welt,  he  iraa  n  tiiff jmn  oifeuiojf  f 
He  tea,  a  n%in  —  did  von  aay  » 
A  vill^n  /  -  Will  Tou  cuss  hfm.  Bill  ♦ 
Aye,  cuss  yonr  fill.'hoy,  cuss  your  filll 
A  villi/aB  —eh'  but  before  I'm  done 
You'll  know  somethin  more  about  him,  roj  son. 
Now,  men,  wliut  was  1  to  do  ?  can  ye  tell  > 
"       1  — maybea 

e  my  ffag  to  a  lie 
Before  I  knew  good  reason  why- 
No,  no!  my  ladsl  it's  not  in  m/  blud  — 


Beside  the  shame  1  God  bless  ye  1  the  shamed 
I  waa  lo  think  that  the  lek  should  be  named. 
For  that's  llie  worst  of  n  divil  still  — 
You'll  be  ashamed,  but  he  never  will ; 
And  you'll  bo  in  ibe  doldrums  under  his  lee. 
With  the  brccHj  took  out  of  yonr  sails,  bul  he  — 
Aw,  he'll  honid  his  lulf.  and  lay  his  head  well 
To  the  wind,  and  took  in  the  eye  of  hell. 


Well.  I  thought  and  I  thought  till  at 
Come  into  my  head,  and,  "  That's  the 
I  s»yB,  "  The  Fuiun  !  —  111  go  lo  him, 
And  I'll  know  the  worst  of  it,  sink  or  swim." 
So  I  claned  tnytelf,  anil  I  had  a  draw 
Of  the  pipe,  and  I  went,  but  middlin  slaw, 
For  my  head  was  workin  uncommon  hard 
All  the  way,  and  I  didti  regard 
For  iiolhin  at  all,  and  the  boats  comin  round 
The  Sinek,  a  lienlin  up  for  the  groand, 
And  a  Ilnntipike  suhooncr  eanght  in  tiie  tide. 
And  a  nice  little  whole-sail  bretie  outside. 
Not  much  matter  to  me  you'd  'apcc  — 
K^  ■  i.»h  ..^..'11  ..ii^u  Iu. ..«.:...-_  lib 


No  I  batyi 


niek. 


Asthma  1  —  Jonm  WAlicomb'i  Bemfbj  !  —  Prcpard 
from  a  Gi-'rmnn  reiipe,  obtained  by  the  Intc  Jonas  Sviiil- 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  wull  known  to  havo  alleviate*]  llai 
disorder  in  liis  case,  when  all  other  appliances  or  medkil 
skill  hail  been  abaniloned  by  him  in  defpnlr.  In  do  caN 
of  purely  nsllimatic  character  baa  it  liiiled  to  ^re  imae- 
diate  relief;  and  it  hns  cEFcctcd  many  permanent  cnn& 
JoHEPH  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 

A  Couaii,  Cold,  or  SoxR  Throat,  requim  imanliaa 
attention,  as  neglect  oltrntimes  reiulta  in  Bom«  incurable 
Lung  Diaease.  "  Annan's  Bronchial  Troche*,"  will  alnaM 
invariably  give  relief. 
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ZELDA'S   FORTUNE. 

CHAPTER  IV.      A  BELF-HADIB  VAK. 

Such  an  introductioa  to  the  world 
wu  of  course  iia  too  Btrikiag  to  leave 
DO  impression  on  the  child  who  ttob 
thoa,  u  8  sort  of  t^  to  a  few  yArds 
of  lace,  thrown  among  the  hedges  and 
fields.  But  the  first  memorjr  that  Dr. 
Taaghan  could  recognize  as  part  of 
his  proper  "I  "  was  of  a  macn  more 
prosaic  Vind.  It  waa  of  himself  as  he 
lat  among  his  companions  on  a  work- 
hoiue  form,  with  a  slate  forever  in  his 
hands  and  a  read}'  cane  forerer  about 
bis  ears.  Some  men  would  have  been 
uhamed  of  such  an  origin;  Harold 
Vaughan  was  proud  of  il,  and  well  he 
might  be.  He  was  one  of  those  for- 
tunate mortalB  who  set  oat  in  life 
unweighted  even  by  the  burden  of  the 
traditional  half-crown  which  always 
makes  everybody's  fortune. 

But  he  was  unluckily  weighted  with 
■omethiog  else  that,  in  the  race  of  life, 
though  it  may  aid  at  first,  is  likely  to 
make  itself  felt  uncomfortably  in  the 


lon^,^. 

When    Harold  Vaughan 
promoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  publi 


first 


Appearance.     Both  were  as  forlorn  as 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  experimental 

e'  'lanthropista  could  desire.     He  had 
n   caught   OQ    the   frontiers   of    a 


though  fully  six  years  old,  scarcely 
able  to  spMk  half  a  dozen  words  of 
bis  mother  tongue.  The  vocabulary 
of  the  shires  is  neither  copious  nor 
elegant;  bnt  he  was  laughed  at  by 
his  schoolfellows  for  asking  for  mandro 
when  he  meant  bread,  and  for  pan 
when  he  meant  water.  These  eccen- 
tricities however  died  away  with  the 
brown  tan  that  had  come  from  wan- 
dering in  the  open  air.  Strange  to 
■ay,  wsr  a  little  hedge-sparrow,  be  did 
not  take  to  his  case  unkindly.  He 
was  very  qniet,  ana  gave  the  school- 
master unwonted  astonishment  by 
taking  a  positive  pleasure  in  learning 
to  read.  The  workhouse  was  not  a 
palace,  bnt  it  was  a  palace  to  him, 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
to(A  hia  inevitable  doses  of  the  cane, 
he  seemed  to  conuder  corporal  pun- 
Uunenl  a  necessary  part  of  the  natu- 
ral order  of  things.    Of  course  due 


inqniries  were  made  as  to  what  parish 
ought  to  bear  tbe  expense  of  his  board 
and  lodging,  but  they  were  in  vain, 
and  so  he  remained  in  the  poor-house 
of  Bamfield,  which  to  him  stood  for 
father,  mother,  godfather,  and  all  his 
relations  and  (Hends. 

At  last  —  it  was  under  the  old 
regime — the  time  came  for  him  to  be 
bound  apprentice ;  and,  as  fate  willed 
it,  he  put  on  the  many-buttoned 
nniform  of  the  parish  doctor.  And 
now  a  new  world  opened  itself  to  his 
mental  eyes.  The  twig  was  bent  1^ 
chance,  bnt  the  tree  was  inclined  hy 
nature.  Three  times  was  he  on  the 
point  of  being  turned  away  for  mak- 
ing surreptitious  and  poisonous  mix- 
tures of  his  own  in  the  dispensary, 
without  reference  to  the  pharmaco- 
fKEiai  once  that  formidable  volume 
Itself  was  missing,  and  was  at  last 
discovered  by  chance  in  a  hay-loft  In 
fact,  the  New  Boy  developed  a  most 
unexpected  talent  for  mischief.  He 
dog's-eared  all  his  master's  books,  and 
performed  operations  with  his  pocket- 
knife  on  every  village  boy  whom  he 
could  bribe  to  undergo  them. 

Such  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
science  was  destined  to  meet  with  its 
reward,  beyond  an  occasional  fifty 
pounds'  worth  of  hidings. 

One  day  the  young  amateur,  now 
about  seventeen  years  old,  and  em- 
ployed by  the  doctor,  to  whom  he  had 
made  himself  useful  as  well  as  trouble- 
some, to  help  in  the  dispensary,  had 
the  good  luck  to  come  across  the  only 
son  and  hope  of  the  Earl  of  Lisburn, 
the  great  man  of  the  county,  who  had 
contrived  to  incur  the  usual  result  of 
carrying  his  sun  at  full  cock  through 
a  bramble  hedge.  The  young  eentle- 
man  was  lying  on  the  ground  in  a 
fainting  condition,  and  it  was  clear 
that  internal  hemorrhage  had  set  in. 
Without  losing  a  moment,  the  doctor's 
lad  did  all  that  could  be  done  ;  and 
when  the  doctor  himself  arrived,  the 
earl  learned  that  he  owed  his  son's 
life  to  the  skill  and  presence  of  mind 
oT  Harold  Van^han.  He  had  been 
called  "  Harold  because  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  Bamfield, 
the  turn  of  that  English  sovereign 
to  stand  godfather.  The  last  en/ant 
Irouvi  had  been  Edward ;  the  next 
would  be  William.  He  was  Tauvhan, 
becaose  it  was  the  tarn,  of  the  letter 
V,  and  no  one  of  that  name  lived  in 
Bamfield. 

Tbe  earl's  heart  was  set  on  his  son, 


and  ha  was  a  grateful  and  generous 
nobleman  besides.  So,  having  found 
from  conversation  that  Harold  waa 
likely  to  do  him  credit,  he  sent  him  at 
his  own  expense  to  Guy's,  and  gave 
him  allowance  sufficient  to  keep  him 
till  he  could  find  an  independent  foot- 
in"  or  make  one. 

It  is  of  course  to  his  everlasting  dis- 
credit in  all  rightly  constituted  eyes, 
but  the  truth  must  be  told :  he  mads 
no  disreputable  acquaintances,  and  he 
sowed  no  wild  oats.  He  lived  in  an 
attic,  never  missed  a  lecture,  and 
spent  his  few  hours  of  leisure  in  rem- 
edying the  deficiencies  of  his  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  he  had  a  passion  for 
books,  dating  finim  his  first  sight  of  n 
primer.  The  natural  result  was  that, 
when  he  finished  his  course  and  was 
duly  qualified  to  kill  or  cure  his  fellow 
men,  ne  had  made  no  acquaintance 
likely  to  be  of  the  least  use  to  him,  be 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  he 
had  lost  half  his  animal  spirits,  and, 
having  already  attuned  an  appar- 
entlr  impossible  rung  of  ihe  social 
ladder,  seemed  likely  to  have  shelved 
himself  on  it  forever.  The  Earl  of  Li»- 
bum  was  dead.  Luckily  for  Harold 
Vaughan  he  had  saved  sufficient  firom 
his  allowance,  aided  by  such  stipends 
from  the  hospital  as  fell  in  his  way, 
to  keep  himself  tor  a  year  or  two.  So, 
without  friends,  or  patrons,  or  means, 
he  went  to  St.  Bavons,  where  some- 
body had  advised  him  to  go.  One 
place  was  as  good  or  as  bad  as 
another;  and  why  should  he  not  set 
up  at  St.  Bavons,  as  well  as  else- 
where ?  He  was  unwilling  to  become 
any  man's  assistant,  for,  pauper  as  ho 
had  been,  he  was  independent ;  that, 
tuded  by  love  of  books,  was  the  weight 
likely  to  pull  him  down.  Snch  quali- 
ties are  good  to  push  a  man  qnickir 
inte  the  iront  rank  of  the  parade  <h 
life,  but  are  not  of  much  service  when 
the  melee  really  begins. 

As  no  one  at  St.  Bavons  need  have 
known  anything  of  tlie  new  doctor's 
antecedents,  it  was  a  piece  of  weak- 
ness on  bis  part  to  make  no  secret  of 
them.  This,  also,  did  not  better  hia 
prospects ;  and  it  was  an  event  in  tbe 
nistory  of  the  house  at  which  he  lodged 
when,  about  a  year  after  his  arrival,  A 
messei^er  rung  loudly  at  the  bell,  and 
asked  &r  Dr.  vaughan.  Miss  Brandt, 
the  Dutch  merchant's  daughter,  had 
fallen  ftom  her  h^h  easel  and  J)roken 
her  back,  or  her  neck,  or  her  leg ;  aC 
the  aearert  doctors  were  ont  on  their 
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rODodf;  Doctor  Vaughui  miut  come 
Iniluitly,  whether  he  wu  at  home  or 

or  courpe  Doctor  Tki^hui  went  !n- 
■tantly,  and  lO  m&de  the  «cqwuQtaiic« 
of  the  Snt  Udy  with  whom  he  had 
ever  ezchnnred  liz  words.  She  w&a 
hii  only  patient  of  Kxy  cunsequeDce, 
■o  be  was  able  to  bestow  npon  her  a 
very  luflicient  amoant  of  time  —  a  pro~ 
ceeUing  proper  on  the  part  of  a  voung 
phyiician  who  wanted  teei  very  badly, 
tnu   had   to   make    his   way   in    the 

Dr.  Tanghan  was  not  a  htdj'n  doc- 
tor, buthc  was  agentleman.  lam  not 
Inclined  to  lay  much  Btresi  upon  the 
«Tidence  of  the  lace  or  coral,  especially 
M  theories  about  the  effect  of  blood 
are  gone  out  of  fHEhioD.  The  doctor 
himsulfi  in  all  caites  where  a  man 
Memed  out  of  keeping  with  his  cir- 
cumstaiices  or  traiainz.  used  to  ac- 
count for  a  great  deal  by  referring 
all  difficulties  to  special  convolutions 
of  the  brain ;  and  no  doabt  Ma  theory 
it  aa  good  as  any  other. 

CHAPTER  ▼.     COMFKBaiON. 
Whek  Ihe  doctor  left  her,  siter  a 


Brandt  tiirew  herwlf  back  on  the  sofa, 
let  her  arm  fall  towards  the  ground, 
and  her  eyes  traTel  to  the  ceiling  as  if 
in  search  of  the  cobweb  of  a  reverie. 
At  last  she  roused  herself  with  a  start, 
rung  a  hand-bell  that  was  placed 
within  convenient  reach  of  her  hand, 
and  asked  the  maid-tervant  who 
answered  it,  "Martha,  is  my  &ther 

"Yes,  missj  five 

<<  Since  Dr.  Vauehan  left  f 

f  La,  miss.  Dr.  Vaughan  went  an 
hour  ago." 

"  So  long  ?  Please  tell  my  father  I 
want  to  see  him,  if  he  is  not  busy." 

She  went  to  her  smaller  easel,  and 
began  to  play  over  it  with  a  brush. 
While  she  hummed  a  scrap  of  some 
tane.  Her  face  had  a  new  and  quite 
nnuBual  glow  on  it,  but  there  was  an 
usiouB  cloud  on  her  brow,  as  though 
it  were  April  io  her  mind,  and  the 
rain  was  likelv  to  win. 

She  was  thus  occupied  when  an 
dderly  gcntlcnmn  entered,  not  like 
ber,  but  not  more  unlike  than  a  father 
and  daughter  may  well  be.  Be  also 
was  tall  and  strongly  made,  but  was 

re  of  flesh  and  stooped  a  little  in 
shoulders.  His  features  were  reg- 
ular but  rather  worn ;  his  eyei  sm^l 
and  dull ;  ho  was  almost  bald,  and  his 
face,  on  which  he  wore  only  a  pair  of 
small  gray  whiskers,  was  beginning  ' 


,T 


He  came  op  to  his  doughtar,  laid 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and,  plac- 
ing a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  glaMea  on 
his  nose,  leauM  forward  t 


"respectability"  was  written    in   the 

Jlainest  comaiercial  baud.  He  must 
ave  been  handsome  in  his  youth,  and 
wa«  good-looking  still,  though  not 
well  preserved ;  and  what  expression 
he  had  was  not  nnpleasing,  ii^a  little 


the  drawing. 

"  Well,  and  how  are  yon  to-day, 
my  dear  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  more  foreign 
accent  than  hers.  "  So  yon  have  seen 
your  doctor,  eh?  And  what  doei  he 
say  V  " 

She  drew  the  hand  he  bad  laid  on 
her  shoulder  round  her  neck  and 
looked  up  at  him.  His  voice  and  her 
eyes  phowed  clearly  enough  that  there 
was  no  want  of  confidence    between 

*'  Papa,"  she  said,  "  I  wont  to  tell 
you  something." 

"What  — no  more  iU  new^  I 
hope?"  he  asked  with  a  slight  start 
that  she  telt  in  his  arm. 

■'  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  papa  7 
Has  there  been  anv  ill  news  ?  Osve 
you  heard  of  the  Clandin  ?  " 

He  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

"  Nothing  at  all ;  I  was  not  think- 
ing of  the  Claudia  ;  hnt  I  have  been  a 
little  worried,  that  is  all." 

"Poor  papal  Here,  come  and  sit 
down  by  me ;  tell  me  what  has  worried 
you.  1  feel  quite  ashamed  of  myself, 
sitting  here  like  a  princess  in  a  fairy 
tale,  and  letting  you  work  and  slave. 
I  shall  have  to  go  into  the  counting- 
house  when  I  get  well,  and  get  you  to 
break  rour  leg  and  be  lazy,  la  it  any- 
thing I  can  understand  ! 

"  You  know  my  second  cashier, 
Luke  Goldriek  ?  " 

"  That  tawny  young  man  with  the 
eyes  ?  " 

"  That's  the  man.  He  has  been 
away  nearly  half  a  year  at  Botterdam, 
on  law  business," 

"  Of  yours  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  I  always  send  him 
there  whenever  there  is  occasion,  and 
I  chould  ihink  he's  been  there  a  dozen 
times.  He  isn't  a  young  man  in  whom 
I  ever  put  much  trust — he  was  much 
too  food  of  pleasure;  but  he  was 
clever  at  languages,  and  didn't  make 
so  niany  blunders  as  the  good  boys 
do  when  there's  nobody  to  overlook 

"  Well  ?  " 

•■  He  had  to  write  to  me  by  every 
post  from  Etottcrdaqi,  and  he  never 
missed  oftencr  than  I  expected.  I 
latit  heard  from  him  on  Friday,  three 
days  ago.     And  to-day—  look  here." 

He  gave  her  a  letter,  written  on 
foreign  pnper,  which  she  read  as  fol- 

"  M.  Adolf  Bkamdt  :  — 

HoKHRRD  Sir,  — The  Siren  Is  ar- 
rived to-day  and  is  unloading.  We 
fear,  however,  cBi  o  iimucbdamaged. 
Shall  wait  yo^ir  instructions  and  keep 
bulk  in  bon  I.  We  think  right  to  in- 
form yoi  that  M.  Goldriek  has  not 
been  I  card  of  since  he  left  this  place 
four  months  since,  either  by  os  or  at 
liis  hotel,  where  we  inonired.  This 
has  now  put  os  io  mncn  embarrass- 
ment, pending  tbe  claim  on  the  Lap- 


wing. It  Is  right  u  add  H.  GoUwk 
has  not  settled  with  the  botcl 

"  Yours  obediently  (for  Vu  Sor 
den  &  Ca),       J.  Vah  Kooidh.' 

"  So  yon  see,  Claadia,  GaMnckha 
been  writing  letter*  to  qh  fraa  But. 
terdam  about  recent  basnen  vbik  k 
was  not  there.  Hii  list  letter  n 
dated  on  Wednesday,  and  ipoke  <i 
the  arrival  of  a  ship  that  Vu  Nov. 
den's  letter  now  tells  me  did  Kit  nillr 
arrive  till  four  day  later." 

"  You    think    there   ii  i*— <!■'"( 

"  TiuX  is  the  strange  put  d  i. 
Goldriek  had  no  money  to  lecdit  In 
me,  he  had  next  to  none  in  hli  bis^ 
—  only  enough  to  pay  his  upunet- 
and  his  accounts  are  all  in  nte; 
indeed,  they  could  not  well  be  «|1h- 
wise,  as  he  is  so  much  away," 

"  Then  you  think  "  — 

"  That  something  must  ItTC  h^ 
pened  to  him.  He  was  wild  mn^ 
to  get  into  any  sort  of  bid  nmnaj. 
There  was  a  case  in  to-dsy'i  Tomi 
of  a  yoong  man  being  decovcd  don 
a  by-street  in  London,  at  Itstf  it  ii 
supposed  so  1  at  all  events  bis  tn^ 
was  found  in  the  Tfaanies,  villi  Im 
pockets  empty  and  bis  vatdi  isd 
chain  gone. 

"Papal  how  horriblel  Whst  Jo 
you  mean  to  do?  " 

"I  must  send  over  to  RotteriK 
and  set  the  police  to  inqnirt.  Bd 
then  —  how  to  account  lin'  bii  let 
ters?" 

"  Perhaps  he  is  on  his  way  howl' 

"  Then  now  can  he  have  writto  I 
And  his  sending  false  news,  laa.  i 
looks  very  much  as  though  ihat  m 
something  behind  that  1  cannot  m- 
jecture.  And  then  thoe  i<  ^ 
mother." 

"  Has  he  a  mother  ?  " 

"Yes,  she  lives  near  the  ri»ei" 
Old  Wharf-Side,  and  wasboD<eke«p 
to  old  Squire  Maynard  of  HinbDO^: 
there's  something  strange  iboni  H 
I  believe,  but  I  (fon't  know  whit" 

"  Poor  woman  I  Shall  yon  ktls 
know  ?  Don't  you  think  it  i-oM  ^ 
better  to  wait  uU  wo  find  out  ill  iW  . 
it?" 

"  I'm  afrud  she  mnst  be  ioM 
after,  dear.  He  may  have  wtitisi* 
his  mother  —  she  may  be  aUetadtf 
up  something." 

"  Then,  papa,  will  yoa  do  M  > 
favor  ?  " 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Just  think  how  terrible  the  K" 
will  be,  if  she  knows  nothing  mA 
than  you  t    Who  chall  yon  r«nd1' 

"  It  is  difficult  to  know.  ^  ostlj 
not  to  be  put  on  her  guard,  fi' 
went,  it  would  put  her  on  herf*i 
and  besides,  I  have  an  appolotiantM 
Lescmouth.  One  of  the  ckiki^ 
go,  I  suppose." 

"Who  are  all  stnpid;  jtnmH* 
yourself,  you  know." 

"But  somebody  mtut  go— •«'' 
don't  want  to  go  to  the  police'^ 
without  knowing  aomething  mm-' 
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"  Then  why  not  lend  ma  ?  " 

"  You  7  ■' 

"Why  not?  I  un  perfect!}' tired 
ctf  doins  notbiog.  1  am  quite  well 
now,  ■nd  why  ihoald  I  not  drive  for 
once  into  the  town  7  " 

"  If  you  like,  why  —  but "  — 

"There,  that  ii  euoiigh.  PU  go 
to-day.  But  now,  p&pa — won't  you 
liateu  to  mo  ?  " 

"Ah,  1  foreot.  Ye» — yon  «ud 
•omething  had  Happened,     n'hat   ie 

"  I  know  you  will  not  bo  angry  — 
that  yoD  never  are  with  me.  But 
promise    me    not  to  be  angry  with 

He  was  struck  by  something  in  her 
tone  that  presaged  something  more 
than  the  ordinary  confessions  of  a 
(polled  girl.  It  was  new  for  her  to 
ask  him  not  to  be  angry ;  what  could 
she  do  to  anger  him  to  whom,  as  her 
last  request  bad  shown,  her  caprice 
>raaUw7 

"  I  have  seen  Dr.  Tauehan  to- 
day." '^ 


"He  —  I  do  not  think  ho  meant  to 
when  he  came.  He — asked  me  to 
many  him." 

"Good  tiod,  Clamlial" 

She  was  silent.  Now  that  the 
words  were  oft'  her  tongne,  the  cloud 
was  off  her  brow. 

"So  you  mean  —  I  never  heard  of 
■ach  impudence  t  A  penniless  doctor 
—  a  man  without  a  name  —  to  take 
inch  an  advantage  "  — 

"Papa,  did  you  not  promise  me  not 
to  be  angiy  7  " 

"  Angry  ?  I  am  piuch  more  in- 
clined to  laugh  than  be  angry.  But 
Care  quite  right  to  tell  me.  If  you 
been  any  other  girl,  I  should 
have  thought  —  but  what's  the  matter, 
Claudia  V  The  beggarly  scoundrel  I 
What  did  you  say  tohim?  " 

"  I  said  "  —  and  she  raified  her  face 
(lowly  —  "I  said — it  was  impoudbie." 

"That  all?" 

"And  I  said  that — he  must  see 
you." 

"  See  me  ?    Send  in  his  bill,  you 

"Oh,  papa,  I  told  him  it  cannot 
be  I "  she  cried  out,  throwing  both 
her  arms  round  him.  "  But  it  made 
me  so  happy,  I  cannot  tell  vou  how. 
How  can  one  help  what  one  feels? 
Think  how  long  1  have  known  him, 
three  whole  months,  and  he  has  been 
•0  good  and  kind.  1  am  sure  be  did 
not  think  ho  was  doing  wrong  —  I 
don't  think  so,  and  you  would  not, 
if  yon  knew  bim  like  I  do.  He  is 
proud  )  it  is  his  great  fault;  he  would 
ask  a  queen  to  marry  him  if  he  loved 
W,  without  tbioking  she  was  rich 
■fd  great  and  he  was  poor.  Do  you 
think  a  girl  can't  tell  by  instinct  when 

"  Good  God,  what  a  fool  I  have 
j^en  1  You  do  not  mean  yon  have 
wt  this— well,  this  fellow,  make  you 
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forget  yourself?  It  only  wanted  this 
—  this  IS  the  worst  of  all." 

"What  do  you  mean,  papa?  I 
have  not  done  wrong.  Dia  I  ever 
disobey  you  ?  Do  you  think  I  would 
disobey  yon  now  ?  " 

"You  mean  that  yon  would  marrr 
him  7  " 

He  rose,  and  walked  impatiently 
about  the  room. 

"Never,  against  your  will.  But  — 
don't  you  trust  me  7  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  done 
this  without  encouragement  ?  " 

"  We  had  become  very  dear  friends, 
long  ago.  He  was  so  different  from 
all  the  people  we  know ;   I  could  talk 


1  talk   to  no  one   but 


I  see ;  lam  glad,  however,  you  see 
it  is  impossible.  But  what  in  Uie  world 
is  to  te  done7  I  did  think  I  could 
have  trusted  you ;  but  I  suppose  there 
is  no  one  in  the  world  to  be  trusted ; 
no,  not  one." 
"But  is  it  so  impossible?    Think, 

Cpa.    If  it  wonld  make  as  all  so 
ppy  I " 

"He  has  not  a  penny  in  the  world." 
"  But  he  is  clever ;  he  will  become 
rich  enough  in  time." 

"  A  man  bom  and  bred  no  one 
knows  how  or  where  "  — 

"  Does  he  not  then  deserve  to  be 
proud  ?  Have  you  not  said  a  thou- 
sand times  that  no  man  is  well  made 
who  is  not  self-made  ?  " 

"  Wbo  spends  his  nights  in  drink- 
inj;;,  and  Heaven  knows  what  be 
sides  "  — 

"It  is  not  trnel"  she  broke  in, 
passionately. 

"Wbo  takes  advantage  of  a  sick- 
room to  make  love  to  a  young  girl, 
ignorant  of  the  world;  who  hunts  an 
heiress;  who"  — 
"  Who  has  cured  me." 
Her  father  almost  groaned  aland. 
He  had  certiunly  enough  to  worry 
him  —  a  misting  ship,  a  defaulting 
cashier,  and  a  daughter  eager  to  throw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  an  adventurer. 
But  the  last  argument  went  to  his 
bean. 

"What  iatbis — is  he  coming  to  see 
me?" 

"  I  told  him  any  ^me  after  seven." 
He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  her. 
"It  is   impossible — quite  impossi- 
ble," he  said.     "But  I  am  not  angiy 
with   you.     Put  it  out  of  your  head, 
and  we  will  never  speak  of  it  ^ain." 
"But — yon  will  see  him,  wUl  not 
you  ?  " 

Her  queftion,  however,  was  not 
answered,  for  her  father  had  left  the 
room.  She  returned  to  her  couch, 
and,  throwing,  herself  down  on  it, 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillow. 

But  she  soon  sat  up  again,  and 
almost  smiled. 

"  Ah,  I  know  yon  better  than  that, 
Harold — don't  I?  Never  mind  — 
papa  has  tpent  too  man^  years  in 
making  me  happy  to  begin  to  make 
me  unhappy  now.  Seven  o'clock  will 
(oon  be  here." 


Dr.  Tauqhah  walked  awar  bom 
Hr.  Brandt's  door,  feeling  as  If  a  veil 
had  suddenly  been  torn  away  from 
between  him  and  all  things,  and  a* 
though  ho  must  henceforth  regard 
himself  and  all  the  outer  world  with 
other  eyes. 

That  be  should  immediately  realise 
his  own  position  was,  of  course,  im- 
possible. No  man  is  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  himself  as  the  world  regards 
bim,  and  least  of  all  Dr.  Vaughan. 
Of  course  he  knew  that  he  was  poor, 
in  comparison  with  many,  but  he  had 
known  absolute  poverty,  and  life  had 
hitherto  meant  to  him  an  illimitable 
ladder  of  ascent,  half  of  which  he  had 
already  climbed  ;  and  with  two  such 
wiogs  to  aid  him  as  love  and  ambi- 
tion, why  should  he  not  reach  the 
summit  as  well  as  other  men?  He 
was  rich  in  the  future ;  Hiss  Brandt 
happened  to  be  rich  in  the  present ; 
so  that  both  were  rich,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  them  was  therefine 
only  an  arbitrary  verbal  distinction 
of  tenses.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
to  call  himielf  an  adventurer ;  as  a 
member  of  a  learned  profession,  ha 
was,  the  social  superior  even  of  a 
wholesale  tradesman,  and  he  would 
have  been  the  last  to  admit  the  per- 
sonal superiority  even  of  a  peer  over 
Harold  Vaughan.  He  had  nscn  from 
the  ranks,  be  it  remembered,  and  had 
as  yet  never  mixed  with  the  world, 
BO  that  Miss  Brandt  could  scarcely 
fail   to  judge   him   rightly  when   she 

rke  of  his  independence  and  pride, 
do  him  justice,  no  thought  of  pre- 
sumption had  enterod  his  mind.  Be- 
sides, though  it  may  be  a  highly  im- 
proper proceeding  for  a  medical  man 
to  make  love  to  a  patient,  there  ii 
nothing  to  prevent  his  tailing  in  lov« 
with  her ;  and  when  that  happens, 
love,  if  it  is  of  the  honest  sort  that 
will  out,  is  apt  to  leave  rules  of  eti- 

Juette  to  take  caro  of  thcmt^elves. 
:  the  patient  herself  had  accepted 
the  course  of  things,  human  naturo 
was  likely  to  be  more  than  a  match 
for  the  restraint  even  of  such  an  al- 
phabetical combination  as  H.  D. 

In  short,  however  much  Miss  Clau- 
dia may  have  been  to  blame,  Harold 
Vaughan  was  to  be  taken  to  ta»k,  not 
for  what  he  had  done,  but  for  what  he 
had  not  done  and  everybody  knowi 
how  easy  are  sins  of  omission,  and  bow 
one  leads  on  to  another  before  tha 
criminal  is  awaro  that  the  faciii*  de- 
sctnius  has  begun.  He  did  not  cease 
to  attend  Miss  Claudia  as  soon  as  ha 
felt  that  her  society  was  pleasant  to 
him  and  his  to  her.  He  did  not  think 
about  it  at  all.  Ho  did  not  realize 
the  difference  of  position  between 
them  ;  not  meeting  her  in  society,  but 
always  alone,  there  was  nothing  to  call 
his  attention  to  it.  He  did  not  think 
of  results ;  sufficient  unto  the  day  was 
the  work  thereof,  and  that  was  to  cura 
a  broken  limb-      And  —  which  «u 
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fCkTcel^  Ma  own  fault  —  he  did  not 
see  anybody  or  do  uiythiag  likely  to 
diatnct  his  attention  from  his  one 
patient  Even  his  medical  reading 
naturally  tamed  to  broken  limbs,  so 
that  CUudia  Brandt  had  a  better 
right  to  come  between  him  and  his 
books  than  ii  justifiafaie  in  mostcsMa. 
It  was  hii  duty  to  Bee  her  constantly, 
and  he  did  to;  and  as  until  nearly 
midnight  he  seldom  taw  any  one  but 
her,  she  represented  to  him  not  only 
■oviety,  but  friendship,  the  grace  of 
life  generally,  and  the  object  of  his 
own.  Moreover,  he  bad  never  even 
dreamed  of  love  before,  for  lack  of  op- 
portunity and  by  reanin  of  having 
aomething  else  to  do;  so  that  his 
heart  had  not  even  the  poor  safeguard 
of  experience  against  the  entry  of 
the  first  comer.  Harold  Vauenan's 
was  scarcely  so  poor  a  heart  that  it 
oould  remain  unoccupied  forever ; 
and  perhaps  Claudia  liraudt  herself 
would  have  scarcely  cared  to  tearn 
how  much  circumstance  had  aided  her 
to  march  into  the  citadel  with  flying 

But  his  was  the  man's  nature,  and 
he  felt  not  only  the  conquered,  but  the 
conqueror.  If  any  doubt  of  himself 
had  entered  his  mind  when   he   told 


tory  that  was  left  to  tell,  perhaps  she, 
iriui  her  good  sense,  would  have 
caught  a  little  distrust,  and  have  not 
proved  quite  so  easy  to  win.     There 


t,  however,  at  least  < 


may  bo  blind  to  falsehood,  but  to  trul 
they  cannot  be ;  and  so,  on  the  whole, 
tbey  are  leas  apt  to  be  deceived  than 
th^  are  often  supposed  to  be. 

Though  some  hours  had  to  pass  be- 
fore it  was  time  to  call  on  hia  future 
father-in-law,  it  need  not  be  said  that 
Harold  Yaughan  did  not  go  straight 
home.  He  was  enjoying  the  first 
flavor  of  the  excitement  of  discovering 
for  the  first  time  in  eight-and-twenty 
years  of  solitude  that  he  loved,  and 
that  his  love  was  returned.  He  bad 
entered  that  outskirt  of  Eden  in  which 
the  perfume  wafted  from  the  forbidden 
orclurd  is  the  more  exquisitely  intox- 
icating the  longer  it  has  been  post- 
poned. Solitude  was  over  for  him  now, 
and  therefore  be  required  to  be  alone, 
not  that  he  might  Uiink,  but  that  he 
might  feel.  He  was  not  Ukely  to  be 
int«m)pted  in  his  lodgings,  but  he 
might  be,  and  their  atmosphere  would 
be  intolerable;  he  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  summer  day.  So  he  walked 
on,  reflecting  the  son  in  his  heart,  not 
thinking  of  fathers,  of  difficulties,  of 
anything,  in  short,  but  (he  sun,  which 
had  now  been  re-christened  Claudia 
Brandt  —  Claudia  Vaughan.  His  un- 
conscious courtship  had  been  wholly 
smooth  —  one  long  series  of  lile-i-iilei, 
each  more  sympathetic  than  the  other, 
and  unmorred  even  by  so  much  as 
causeless  jealousy.  He  had  had  lus 
own  way  in  a  clear  field,  and  what 
was  there  to  spoil  the  joy  of  the  pres- 
ent how? 


So  he  still  walked  o 


gard  to  the  way  he  was  going,  so  long 
as  it  led  into  tm  quiet  of  ue  fields. 


cared  as  little  had  it  been  of  any  con- 
sequence to  the  people  of  St.  Bavons 
whether  he  cared  or  do. 

That  ancient  city  which,  in  spit« 
of  its  want  of  appreciation,  he  now 
loved  with  his  whole  heart  —  for  had 
it  not  given  him  what  was  better  than 
all  the  practice  in  the  world  ?  —  stands 
on  a  river  which  runs  into  a  larger 
river,  which  runs  into,  or  rather  gnui- 
nally  becomes,  the  sea.  Soon  after 
entering  the  town,  and  before  it  devel- 
ops into  the  harbor,  it  flows  by  a  row 
of  tall  houses,  the  very  walls  of  which 
are  washed  by  its  current.  Some  of 
these  are  used  as  worehooses,  others 
as  small  wharves ;  but  one  or  two  are 
used  as  dwelling-houses,  In  spite  of 
their  being  as  ill-adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose as  modem  notions  can  conceive. 
They  are  black,  gloomy,  and  out  of 
repair.  The  back  windows  ore  small, 
and  look  down  upon  the  river,  which 
is  here  of  the  nature  and  odor  ot  a 
broad  sewer.  They  have  no  front  to 
speak  of  beyond  a  very  narrow,  dismal, 
and  barely  accessible  passage,  scarcely 
paved,  and  bounded  on  the  opposite 
side  by  a  high  brick  wall,  a  remnant 
of  the  days  when  St.  Bavons  was  sur- 
rounded by  gates  and  ramparts.  The 
cellars,  continually  half  under  water, 
are  a  paradise  of  water-rats,  and  yet 
the  exterior  is  less  gloomy  than  the 
rooms  within.  Some  of  these  are  too 
dilapidated  to  be  inhabitable;  but  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Bavons  have 
let  out  the  rest  as  cheap  and  unhealthy 
lodgings  to  the  laborers  of  the  river- 


seems  mainly  used  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  inconvenient  curs.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  view  from  any  of  the 
back  windows  does  not  include  some 
hideous  canine  carcass  among  other 
refuse,  and  evil  stories  are  told  of  the 
discovery  of  yet  more  unpleasant 
things.  Every  waterside  town  has  its 
traditional  Bridge  of  Sishi,  almost 
always  situated  where  deam  by  drown- 
ing wears  its  most  loathsome  guise  ; 
and  that  of  St.  Bavons  was  here.  In 
effect,  the  Old  Whart'-Side,  as  these 
crazy,  gloomy  buildings  were  called, 
had  an  evil  odor,  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  and  required  no  improve- 
ment short  of  being  swept  away.  And 
yet  it  was  picturesque ;  for  more  so 
than  the  brand  new  warehouses  of  the 
New  Qnay-Side  lower  down,  overlook- 
ing the  docks  ;  more  so  than  the  villas 
that  lined  the  green  shores  of  the 
Lesse,  where  it  left  the  town  behind 
—  shores  that  gradually  swelled  into 
red  clilTs,  which  only  required  a  tower 
or  two  to  turn  the  shallow  ddal  stream 
into  a  few  liirlongs  of  a  toy  Rhine- 
It  was  towards  these  cliffs  that  Harold 
Vaughan  walked,  not,  as  may  be  sup- 
poMd,  in  the  direction  of  the    old 


Quay-Side,  bnt  with  the  stream  on  its     i 
way  to  the  greater  river. 

On  he  walked,  finding  besntiei  b 
the  &miliar  neighborhcwd  that  hid 
been  invisible  before,  g^dujdly  losii^ 
the  first  effect  of  excitement  in  tbe 
new  aspect  of  outward  tbings.  Deeper 
•od  deeper  be  drew  in  l»«atlu  of  the 
Bpring  of  life,  that  hod  waited  im 
summer-time  before  it  came-  So  tnoefa 
alone  was  he  that,  as  he  got  farths 
from  St.  Bayons,  it  woa  lottg  be&n 
he  perceived  himself  to  be  mm  tai 

He  was  grodoally  approscbing  ■ 
place  called  LMsmoatb,  whei«  the  t«e 
rivers,  the  greater  and  the  smoUe^ 
become  one. 

It  was  a  quiet  spot  eaoagh  in  gen- 
eral, but  not  always,  and  decidedly  not 


A.  COKRESPONDKNT  in  Calmtto 
writes :  The  most  painful  fealuie  of 
British  rule  in  IntUa  is  the  aacrifice 
of  English  children  which  it  yearly 
involves.  Some  startling  atatistia 
have  lately  been  pubiiwed,  whid 
show  that,  in  1871,  out  of  11,000  at^ 
diers'  children  in  India,  forty  per 
thousand  were  ill  every  day  thnragb- 
out  the  year,  and  that  npwaida  of 
seventy  per  thousand  died.  It  ii 
stated  that  one  third  of  the  whole 
number  of  European  diildren  in  Indi* 
die  under  six  months  old ;  that  ei^ty- 
five  per  cent,  perish  before  they  leadi 
two  years ;  and  that  out  of  a  hondrcd 
infants  born  only  eleven  attvn  mitn- 
rity.  Tba  popular  idea  of  Anslo- 
Indian  life  is  that  of  an  anned  adult 
community,  which  garrisons  and  mles 
over  a  conquered  empire,  and  trada 
in  its  principal  cities.  As  a  matter  rf 
fact,   the    m^  thing   that   strikes  s 


most  prominent  feature  in  an  lodiM 
gravej'ord  is  the  number  of  children's 
^aves.  The  little  moonds  clnaltf 
thickest  and  out  of  all  proportioa  ta 
the  ratio  of  children  to  adults  in  the 
barracks  or  in  civil  life.  The  bnrdfi 
of  Indian  existence  falls  with  its  mast 
cruel  weight  upon  the  young-  The 
human  suffering  and  loss  of  £nglid 
life  which  the  Indian  Empire  yeariy 
costs  Great  Britain  takes  place,  not  n 
the  trenches  nor  on  any  hattle^eld, 
bnt  upon  the  white  cots  of  EneliA 
children,  where  every  day  ham&ed* 
of  poor  little  souls  lie  tossing  witk 
fever.  An  adult  soldier  represents  too 
much  money  to  allow  of  his  being 
subjected  to  any  avoidable  risk,  ana 
his  life  it  conserved  on  strictly  fioaa- 
cial  grounds.    Bnt  it  is  impoBsit)le  to 


Indian    gravevM^,   whidb 

tentially  one  of  the  insiniia 

of  British  empire,  without  thinking 


forms  to  essentially  one  o1 


of  the  curse  on  the  rebuilder  of  Joi- 
cho:  "He  shall  lav  the  foundatioa 
thereof  in  his  firM-Dom,  and  in  hv 


iGoosle 
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THE   OBSERVATIONS    OF   MONSIEUB    CHOSE. 

L  MONSIEUR  CHOSB'a  LABT  BITE. 

"  Tot;  have  a  biu,  Moneiear  Chose." 
Monsieur  CluiBe  bad  rested  his  rod  npon  the  ptrapet  of 
the  qusjr,  and  was  ia  conversation  with  Father  Aaticot. 

A  redurkable  couple.  MoDsieor  Chose  was  a  barrel 
planted  upon  two  lively  little  legs  that  paddled  gallanllj 
imder  tlieir  weight,  a  well-fed,  perhaps  over-fed,  man,  with 
an  ere  that  twinkled  merrily  to  the  music  of  a  corkscrew. 
His  hands  were  so  fat,  it  was  with  difficultr  he  put  the  bait 
upon  his  hook,  and  was  often  obl^d  to  Father  Asticot's 
fingers  for  helping  him.  Father  Aeticot  was  a  tall,  lean 
man,  with  a  ragged,  drooping,  gray  monstache,  a  weary 
eye,  and  wrinkled  face  ;  and  his  clothes  proclaimed  the 
fallen,  needy  .man.  Hii  labota  clattered  npon  the  qoay, 
and  the  anglers  turned  to  laugh  at  his  thin  uiaaks  covered 
with  bine  patched  trousers,  and  the  green  coat  he  had 
•mora,  his  customer!  said,  in  their  pleasant  way,  since  he 
was  a  little  boy. 

"The  pot-au-fen  boils,"  said  Father  Asticot,  while  be 
nwasnred  a  handsome  handful  of  lively  bait  to  his  old  cus- 
tomer. "  There  are  beauties  for  you.  With  that  you  will 
take  Gsh  as  fast  as  you  can  pull  them  out.  Yes,  the  sauce- 
pan boils,  the  scum  ia  rising.  They  will  come  and  take 
your  rod  out  of  your  hands,  perhaps  the  watch  out  at  your 
pocket  They  will  empty  your  purse,  you  will  find  tlieoi 
between  your  sheets,  and  then  your  turn  to  sell  these  little 
beauties  will  come." 

While  Father  Asticot  spoke,  he  surveyed  bis  lively  stor« 
of  bait,  and  turned  it  over,  with  the  air  of  an  artist  who 
was  satisfied  with  himselC 

"Ah  I  Bah  I  old  grumbler!  "replied  Monsieur  Chose. 
"Let  them  come — your  rascals.  We  shall  not  give  them 
tbe  trouble  of  going  home  again  to  their  boozing  kens. 
Ah  I  the  rogues,  they  are  coming  to  the  top  ^ain,  are  they  ? 
Ther  shall  oave  no  quarter  this  time." 

"YoD  have  a  bite,  Monsieur  Chose,"  cried  his  ne^hbor 
a  second  tdme. 

Moniienr  Chose  rushed  to  his  rod.     Great  excitement 

■raoog  the  spectators.     Every  eye  was  fixed  npon  the  float. 

"I  am   quite  sure  you  have  not  seen  the   Tattoo  this 

morning,"  Father  Asticot  said,  while  he,  with  the  rest, 

witched  the  sport  of  Monsieur  Chose. 

"  A  fig  for  die  Tattoo,"  testily  answered  Monsieur  Chose, 
his  hands  trembling  with  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

"  It  was  a  big  one,"  calmly  observed  the  nei^bor,  a  re- 
tired capttdn,  who  had  deserted  Mars  for  minnows.  The 
reader,  it  may  be,  has  observed  that  when  a  fellow-gporls- 
nun  calls  your  attention  to  a  bite  which  jou  have  lost,  he 
usnres  you  in  a  friendly  way,  that  it  must  have  been  a 
big  fish. 

"  It's  this  rascal  Father  Asticot,  with  his  stories  about 
the  blackguards  of  his  quarter,  the  Talloo,  and  "  — 

Here  Uie  captain  (Tonnerre,  of  the  Zouaves  of  the 
Goard)  rolled  a  terrible  oath  in  his  throat,  and  glared  at 
the  dealer  in  bait,  who  stepped  up  to  the  officer,  and  with 
ui  appealing  look,  openea  his  can  of  treasures.  The 
■oldier  melted  to  the  fisherman,  and  his  weather-tanned 
face  beamed.  Was  it  in  human  nature  to  be  hard  npon 
the  breeder  of  such  gentles  ? 

"  But  it  is  true,  eapCain,"  Father  Asticot  took  occasion 
to  observe,  apologetically.  "It  is  quite  true.  They  are 
boiling  to  the  surSce.  They  are  sharpening  their  knives, 
and  this  time,  they  say,  there  shall  be  no  mistake." 

"There  shall  be  none,  old  gossip,"  growled  Captain 
Tonnerre,  with  a  rattle  of  oaths  that  died  away  in  his 
uroU.     X  Meantime,  give  ma  a  fresh  bait,  and  let  It  be  a 

Father  Asticot  selected  a  prize  gentle.  "  As  fat  as  a 
retired  bourgeois,  as  Camphre  would  say  "  —  the  old  man 
JpAe  to  himself —  "  and  this  is  the  proper  way  to  serve 
■uin-"  The  gentle  writhed  upon  the  hook.  ■'  That's  what's 
coming;  read  the    Tattoo,  gentlemen,  that's  all    Don't 


Monsieur  Chose  threw  down  his  rod,  and  turned  upm 

"  Be  off,  old  rascal  that  you  are.  Yon  have  driven  the 
fish  from  my  line.  You  bring  us  bad  sport,  with  yonr 
stories  of  the  fetid  population  (ffyour  qiuirter." 

"  Read  the  TaOoo,  that  is  my  answer  —  the  Tattoo  of 
this  morning.  It  will  make  yonr  flesh  creep.  I  salnte  yoo, 
eentlemen."  With  a  mock-heroic  air  that  turned  tbe 
laagh  of  the  spectators  upon  Monsieur  Chose  and  hia 
neighbor,  tbe  old  gentle-breeder  lifted  his  greasy  cap,  and 
made  a  profound  bow  to  his  customers. 

The  blouses  who  were  in  Uie  crowd,  hoping  to  see  a 
minnow  landed  before  they  went  on  their  way  to  the  shop, 
or  the  grog-shop,  were  stirred  to  the  exercise  of  their  grini 
humor^  Father  Asticot.  Monsieur  Chose  was  told  to 
amuse  htmseU  while  there  was  yet  dme,  for  he  would  be 
boiled  down  presently  to  grease  the  wheels  of  the  trium- 
phant car  of  the  sovereign  people.  It  was  certainly  not 
with  wbnt  he  caught  that  be  had  grown  so  &t.  Was  ma- 
dame  quite  well?  Then  Captain  Tonnerre  (who  was  « 
little  man)  was  taken  in  hand.  He  was  the  drum-major 
of  the  hundred  and  first  regiment,  the  reared  colonel  of  the 
Ambigu,  tieneral  Boum  outof  an-engagement. 

"  What  can  there  be  in  the  Tattoo  to-day  T  "  said  Mob- 
aieur  Chose  to  Captwn  Tonnerre,  "  The  old  man  is  ri^t 
The  scum  is  stirring." 

"  We  will  skim  it  with  our  swords,"  Tonnerre  answered, 
his  face  set,  and  oaths  rattling  in  his  throat,  but  his  eye 
fixed  steadily  upon  his  float 

The  talking  and  laughing  became  louder.  Monsieur 
Chose  turned  Tor  an  instant,  and  defisntly  faced  the  crowd. 
He  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  a  volley  of 
witticisms  of  the  coarsest  and  dirtiest  salt.  It  was  su^^ested 
that  he  should  be  cast  in  bronze  at  once,  and  presented  to 
Monsieur  Thiers.  Captain  Tonnerre  was  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  of  BatigDoUes. 

"  )t  is  ignoble  1  "  the  captain  growled. 

At  this  moment  he  had  a  bite,  and  landed  his  fish.  The 
nproarious  hilarity  of  the  blouses  covered  the  old  soldier 
with  shame,  while  he  unhooked  the  smallest  of  minnows  [ 
and  when,  with  a  superb  air  of  disdain,  he  cast  his  line 
back  into  the  water,  a  universal  shout  of  "  Ah  I  glutton, 
would  you  empty  the  river?"  was  raised.  Tien  Uiere 
were  speculations  as  to  the  sauce  with  which  the  general 
woald  eat  his  salmon.  He  was  recommended  to  keep  the 
tail  half,  and  try  it  cold,  with  oil.  "  It's  madame,  the  gd- 
nA'ale,  who  will  be  delighted  1  "piped  a  brazen  gamin. 

"  What  can  there  be  in  the  Talloo  T"  murmured  Mon- 
sieur Chose.    "  Why,  they're  surrounding  us,  captain." 

"  Leave  them  to  me,"  growled  Tonnerre.  "  1  will  make 
very  short  work  of  them  if  they  pass  certain  bounds." 

They  retreated  when  the  capuin  wheeled  sbarplv  about 
from  time  to  time  ,but  pressed  hack  towards  the  fishermen 
directly  he  turned  his  back  upon  them  —  laughing,  joking, 
whisthng,  and  singing  more  boisterously  every  time. 

"Citizen  fisherman,"  at  length  a  leadinr  gamin  shouted, 
"  command  my  services  to  carry  home  me  frittve.  But 
you  must  introduce  me  to  the  citoyenne,  and  we  will  have 
a  fraternal  banquet" 

"  Blackguard  I "  shouted  Monsieur  Chose,  dropping  bit 
rod,  and  folding  his  fat  arms  with  some  difficulty.     "Ill 

gill  your  ears  all  the  way  to  the  commissary  of  police, 
lackguards  all  — be  ofiTl  " 

"  Don't  exasperate  them,"  growled  Tonnerre.  "  I  have 
a  bite." 


"  He's  superb  I  He's  statuesque  I  If  there  were  only  a 
photographer  here.  Don't  stir,  citizen.  That's  it,  put  on 
a  severe  air.  Doesn't  he  look  terrible  7  He's  too  fat  for 
Hercules,  but  what  a  model  for  a  tobacco  jar  I  "    A  Paria 


have  a  nibble,"  said  the  captain,  suppressed  rage  giving  a 
tremor  to  his  voice. 

>'  The  fish  may  go  to  the  devil  1 "  replied  Uonsienr  ChoM, 
still  facing  the  mocking  crowd. 
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jerURT  SATURDAY. 


[Mat  IT, 


"  He  ii  mftking  np  bis  mind  which  he  will  ekt  1  Ah,  the 
ogre !  Ah,  the  montter  I  But  he  doein't  look  vary  fre«h ; 
mppow  we  wuh  him  for  dmuer." 

"  PoItrooDt  I  Commonardt  ]  "  ahouted  Monsieur  Chow, 
ODkble  to  coD^l  hii  auger. 

"Die  captain  quietly  lud  his  rod  upon  the  ground,  took 
the  bait  on  his  Ime,  ttying,  "  You  haTc  done  it  now,  Mon- 
fienr  Chose.    That  means  wv.    Let  it  be  so." 

The  crowd  uttered  n  low  general  growL  Commanards  t 
'Dieie  WM  no  more  play.  Hie  eyes  of  boj*  and  men 
fluhed  fire.  Two  ringleaders  tucked  up  their  Bleeves, 
mattering  the  word  as  a  battlo-crj,  "  Communards  I " 

Captain  Tonnerre  quietif  put  away  his  tackle  —  watch- 
ing the  tumult  with  one  eye,  and  talking  and  swearing  in 
his  throat.  Monsieur  Chose  stood  firm,  while  the  blouses 
jelled  at  him,  approaching  him  with  every  shout ;  and  the 
foremost  blouse  was  within  arm's  length  of  his  shoulder, 
when  Father  Asticot  burst  through  the  throng,  and  stood 
befin^  his  custcmers,  facing  the  readers  of  the  Tattoo. 
The  old  man  spoke  to  them  as  one  haTiug  anthoritj'. 

•■  Hands  oS  I  Detest  the  bouiveoia,  tnat  is  well ;  but 
respect  the  old  man."  With  this  Asticot  solemnly  lifted  his 
cap.  Then  turning  aside  to  Monsieur  Chose  and  Captain 
Tonnerre,  he  whispered,  "  Get  awav  as  fast  as  you  can." 

The  blouses,  althoi^h  touched  Dy  the  father's  appeal, 
were  too  deeply  incensed  to  be  quieted  with  a  word.  Old 
men  should  faehaTe  like  old  men.  Hie  bourgeois  had  io- 
■alted  the  people,  and  he  must  o&er  an  apolc^.  The  idea 
caused  Monsieur  Chose  to  shrug  his  shoulders  as  a  mark  of 
hi*  supreme  contempt.  The  movement  was  answered  by  a 
sarage  yell  from  the  blouses ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  suess 
what  the  upshot  of  the  difficulty  would  have  been,  had  not 
Father  Asticot,  pointing  to  some  kepis  hastening  towards 
tbem,  said  sternly,  — 

"L'Autorit^r' 

"  You  were  never  in  your  Ufe  nearer  becoming  ground- 
bait,"  Captain  Tonnerre  obserred  to  his  fellow-sportsman 
when  they  had  reached  their  cafij,  and  were  eiyoyiog  the 
hour  of  abunthe. 

Monsieur  Chose  had  watched  his  la*t  by  the  banks  of 
UwSehie. 

Incited  by  the  revelations  of  Father  Asticot,  and  the 
demeanor  of  the  blouses,  he  cast  his  line  hencelbrth  in 
waters  much  more  troubled  than  thoee  of  the  Seine,  even 
when  the  floods  are  out. 


How  blind  are  parents  nowadays  I  My  brother  Jules, 
for  instance,  has  a  strapping  boy,  just  eighteen  years  of 
^e ;  as  strong  as  his  father's  shatt-horse  ;  a  rough  country 
l£i,  who  has  had  a  fair  education,  it  is  true,  but  who  has 
not  yet  the  force  to  make  his  way  against  the  prejudices  of 
the  world.     He  is  to  come  to  Paris  —  to  seek  his  fortune. 

■*  Send  him  —  in  saliots,"  I  wrote  to  his  parent  "If 
you  pat  him  in  leather,  you  are  no  father." 

Madame  Chose  remonstrated  with  ma,  bwglng  that  I 
would  Dot  infuse  bad  ideas  into  the  sound  head  of  my 
brother,  who  was  quietly  making  his  fortune  at  Bcnnes ; 
and,  thank  Heaven,  nad  not  yet  taken  to  the  unprofitable 
business  of  putting  the  world  to  rights. 

'■  Since  that  unfortunate  day,"  madame  observed,  "  when 
yon  had  an  altercation  with  some  blouses  on  the  quay, 
and  gave  up  the  honorable  pleasure  of  providing  us  with 
an  occasional  friture,  yon  are  a  different  man.  You  who 
have  been  content  all  your  life  with  an  occasional  glance  at 
the  DUmUs  and  a  look  at  the  QazeUe  del  Tr^iunaux  on  Sun- 
davs  or  holidays,  suddenly  spend  your  money  on  the  jour- 
naUsm  of  the  Gavroches,  and  the  gentlemen  of  fieUeville 
ftad  the  barribres.  You  can't  sleep  at  nights  when  there's 
ux  elecdon  on,  hundreds  of  leagues  away  ;  you  who  never 
look  your  nightcap  off  on  the  4th  of  September.  You 
.  caught  that  cold  which  has  lasted  you  half  through  the 
winter,  hanging  alwut  the  railway  station  to  collect  gossip 
friMn  the  deputies  returning  finm  Versailles.  What  have 
yon  to  do  with  it  all.  Monsieur  Chose  ?  You  have  had 
work  enough  all  your  life;  let  them  divide  and  subdivide; 


let  them  put  themselves  into  committees  and 
of  thirty,  or  a  hundred  and  thirty  if  they  like  —  «bu  doci 
it  matter  'i  They  can't  touch  us ;  or  if  they  contd,  jqnr 
interference  would  not  in-event  them.  Some  day  ytaH 
mind  what  I  say  ;  bum  all  these  disgusting  papai,  waA  mk 
me  for  your  GsMng-tackle  again." 

I  h^ve  sometimes  leaned  towards  my  wife's  way  of  itnt 
ing,  saying  to  myself  "  Tbey  can't  take  an  ^g  out  of  i^ 
omelette,  let  the  Assembly  make  a  blunder  evoy  tias  t 
rits."  But  then  I  hare  reproached  myself  with  tbt  tcHAr 
ness  of  this  vievr,  and  recognized  my  doty  as  a  citiiea  k 
educate  myself  for  the  propw  discharge  ot  my  fimctiau  m 
a  voter.  I  owe  a  duty  also  to  my  own  fleah  and  Uood.  I 
am  bound  to  afford  my  nephews  and  nieces,  even  mj 
cousins  in  the  third  d^ree,  the  benefit  of  my  study  of  at 
political  drama  that  is  playing  under  my  nose.  Hiniw*- 
fishing  when  the  constitution  oangs  —  nay,  when  thns  ■ 
four  constitutions  hang — in  the  balance,  is  the  resonm  d 
an  idiot. 

Therefore,  I  repeat,  I  advised  my  brother  totendhiim 
to  Paris'^  in  sabota.  And  why  7  Because  haring  •» 
ously  observed  the  times  in  whidi  we  live,  i  am  pennU 
that  there  is  a  golden  ring  in  the  clatter  of  sabota.  PB«|ds 
respect  the  wooden  shoe.  Out  of  the  sabot,  nowtdqi^ 
men  step  into  bank  parlors,  enormone  admiiiistnt>D*s 
golden  directorships,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  nay,  iaM 
presidential  chairs.  The  worid  will  have  it  ao.  To  bepi 
with,  the  lad  who  reaches  Paris  in  sabots  ezdtes  no  earj; 
therefore  he  provokes  no  enemy  to  oppose  him.  Even 
little  step  he  takes  in  the  world  redounds  to  his  honor,  SH 
compels  applause,  provided  he  keeps  the  cloga  in  liglt 
A  trifling  slit  or  two  in  his  garments  will  do  him  imd 
service.  The  fewer  sous  he  can  show  the  better.  Wbci 
he  Iwtomes  a  great  and  affiuent  man,  the  world  will  e«» 
ftnl  itself  with  the  thought  that  time  was  when  be  had  sa 
stockings,  and  when  his  blue  feet  shook  in  the  damp  itm 
of  his  sabots.  It  is  an  offence  to  be  prosperoos  vtlhtM 
having  been  forlorn  and  supperless  ;  to  hAve  a  hieb  biai 
in  the  office  you  have  not  swept;  to  smoke  an  Hstsu 
on  the  Boulevards  when  yon  have  never  prospected  fa 
cigar  ends.  Before  you  are  permitted  to  wear  clean  hsnd^ 
you  must  be  provided  with  substantial  evidence  cf  a  tiw 
when  they  were  as  black  as  any  ragman's.  Socie^  vil 
no  longer  permit  you  to  have  been  a  comely  bird,  at  m>. 

This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the  great  men  *b 
govern  us  to-day  keep  their  salwts  in  their  ante-chaoben; 
go  out  to  dinner  with  them ;  even  show  them  in  the  trib- 
une of  the  Assembly.  In  the  East  men  remove  Ika 
■hoes  to  pass  into  the  presence  chamber ;  with  et  ds 
wearer  of  the  wooden  shoe  is  a  privileged  penon- 

1  gave  Madame  Chose  two  examples.  She  finds  it  St 
ficuit  to  keep  her  temper  when  I  mention  the  name  rfoli 
Asticot';  but  I  imposed  silence  while  I  unfolded  bis  tmct 
ing  story.  He  began  life  in  dazzling  shoes,  and  with  fU 
packets.  Richly  fitted  out,  and  fired  with  the  geneiM 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  he  went  with  the  expedition  to  Gma 
in  1828.  In  that  noble  cause  he  first  figured  in  public  9t 
—  Init  the  result  was  dismal.  Returned  Erom  UibsoIdi^ 
he  was  reduced  to  eive  lessons  in  modem  Greek  to  ns 
studious  youth  of  the  time,  whose  name  was  not  legs* 
even  in  tnose  days.  He  was  a  professor  before  he  m 
thirty  —  poor  devil  1  —  professor  of  Greek,  Greek  hiftaji 
Greek  everything  I  His  clothes  eot  shabbier  month  sAet 
month;  his  class-room  echoed  wi£bis  solitary  bead.  Asi 
still  he  held  to  his  chair,  (ind  loved  bis  Greek.  Beyosdl 
the  world  did  not  exist  for  him.  He  lived  on  bread  ui 
grapes  in  the  summer ;  on  saasage  and  bread,  and  cahfasp 
soup,  in  the  winter.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  saboti  < 
which  he  sboold  have  started. 

Weary  with  disappointment^  he  entered  his  elaa»o« 
on  a  certain  morning,  and  found  a  score  of  people  in  it 
Was  the  golden  dream  taking  tan^ble  shape  at  leogft' 
The  professor  took  bis  place,  with  a  flutter  at  the  heart; 
and  while  he  disposed  his  books,  still  the  new  pupils  csM 
flocking  in  —  in  hot  haste  to  sip  at  the  beloved  fbnnl^ 
The  room  was  packed ;  he  would  never  be  able  to  mate 
his  voice  heard  through  tbehnbhub.    Bnt  be  b^an  addN» 
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hinHlf  to  the  people  who  were  clo*e  to  hia  deik.  He 
1  not  tittered  many  wordi  wheD  the  nttle  of  muiketrr 
I  liMrd  Id  the  itreet.  "  Ag^nl"wu  mnnnnred  all 
T  the  room.  Poor  Asdcot  I  —  it  wm  one  of  the  bloody 
'I  of  Jnne  ;  uid  the  crowd  in  hia  clau-room  had  ruthed 
o  get  be^nd  the  rewh  of  the  aoldien,  who  were  firing 
^ndom. 

le  broke  down  after  that,  sinking  grftdnallj  thnnigh  the 
ita  of  porertr'a  ranks.  He  wm  Uilor  in  poor  (choola  -^ 
new  one  always  poorer  than  the  laat.  Hi«  heart  liard- 
A  with  his  bread.  That  rattle  of  mosketrv  which  dis- 
Lted  the  delioioai  dream  of  a  moment  maae  him  what 
«lled  ao  enemy  of  aocielr.  He  KOt  away  to  those 
bns  of  Paris  where  the  higher  you  climb  the  lower  you 
;  to  the  Bue  HonfiUrd,  then  Belleville,  and  there- 
ots.  They  finished  the  old  man ;  took  all  tiie  Greek 
of  him ;  made  of  his  Httle  learning  a  very  dangeroas 
a  indeed ;  and  at  last  redaced  him  t«  be  a  braver  of 
Ues  —  and  rlolA  —  afler  baring  failed  with  old  clothes 


bw  had  Father  Asticot  brongbt  his  fiKultiea  to  Paris  in 

den  shoes,  with  wisps  of  straw  for  socks,  he  wonld 

t  ended  in  a  palm-emt>rtndered  coat  —  a  member  of  the 

itnte. 

ladama  Chose  was  not  convinced,  althongh  I  strength- 

I  my  Instance  with  a  hundred  others,  and  showed  her 

hel  singing  for  sous  before  the  Boulerard  caf^  the 

■p  Jew  fiinnding  a  race  of  millionures,  the  wine-ahop 

**«  son  starting  for  a  throne. 

triad  her  jinother  way,  nnfblding  my  evening   paper 

!  an  impressiTe  nstare. 

To  begin  with  I     she  cried.    "  Don't  qnote  the  papers 

«.     One  says  the  President  ought  to  be  worshipped  on 

knees ;  the  other  that  he  ought  to  be  nearer  Carenne 

Tersailles;  a  third  that  be  wears  his  head  still  only 
DM  these  are  milksop  times.  He  is  angel  and  rozue ; 
ns  and  madcap ;  patriot  and  base  egotist  Fold  up 
'  paper,  Monsieur  Chose.  In  our  happy  days,  when 
were  amiable  enough  to  remember  that  I  bad  a  little 
csess  for  Seine  gudgeon,  as  I  have  told  yon  very  often, 
were  quite  content  with  the  DibaU  and  the  Gtaetle 
rVi'Aunaui." 

*a*  not  to  be  beaten  from  mT  ground,  for  I  felt  that 
htare  of  my  nephew  depended  on  my  firmness, 
remarked  that  the  times  were  critical,  and  that  they 
'  bringing  new  men  to  the  Iront,  bnt  nearly  all  —  I 
C  to  this  —  in  sabots. 

ud  an  excellent  instance  at  hand.  There  had  been  a 
1  in  the  Assembly  between  the  party  of  the  Sabots 
the  party  of  the  Loi^nons.  The  Lorgnoni  and  Sabots, 
'  are  the  riral  Actions  that  send  Fruice  U>  bed  every 
1  with  a  rerolTer  under  her  pillow,  and  wake  her  to 
ler  what  the  form  of  government  may  be  before  the 
goes  down.  The  Sabots  would  have  toncbed  the 
I  of  the  Lorrnons  on  the  occasion  in  question,  in  spita 
e  ringing  of  the  President's  bell,  had  not  some  fsw 
la]  men  stood  between.  Well,  a  well-intentioned 
ion — and  this  is  my  instance  —  rose  on  the  morrow 
t  disturbance,  to  suggest  a  middle  course,  that  wonld 
s  secure  dajr  after  to-morrow  to  hia  countrymen. 
I  had  no  more  chance  of  carrying  hia  point  than  poor 
Dt  had  of  making  ius  fortune  by  teaching  Greek.  He 
I  marqnifl,  to  btgin  with.  He  was  young,  and  be 
I  a  mul-^weton.  He  bad  come  to  Paris,  in  an 
M  to«in,  from  the  ancestral  chkteaa.  In  all  his  life 
id  not  earned  the  fraction  of  a  red  Itard.  He  was 
nonsly  attired.  The  hands  he  raised  in  the  declam^ 
Mssagea  of  his  harangue  were  while.  His  boots  were 
lished  jet,  and  firom  his  neck  depended  an  eye-glasa. 
any  rational  man  tell  me  that  this  yoimg  nobleman 
Ite  least  d^Doe  of  making  his  way  ? 

spoke  admirable  sense  in  admirable  French.  He 
>d  that  he  had  stndied  well  at  college,  and  that  he 
naatered  the  public  questions  of  his  time.  He  roc- 
aded  a  f^  open,  honorable,  and  liberal  course.  He 
eoeived  with  jeers  by  the  triamphant  Sabots,  and 
)d  with  confbunding  epithets  and  jests.     He  was  a 


Pitt  in  the  bud.  Where  was  his  nurse  7  His  big  wordi 
and  solemn  warnings  only  reminded  his  enemies  of  a 
schoolboy  with  a  big  pipe  in  his  month.  A  b^  pipe  I 
The  Sabots  are  at  home  with  this  figure.  Kpe-en-Bois  is 
a  prince  among  the  Sabots,  and  the  probability  Is  that  the 
audacious  Lorgnon  has  never  had  a  pipe  between  his  lips 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  The  pipe-and-beer  policy 
is  one  of  too  robnat  a  kind  fbr  the  handling  of  the  marquis- 
It  is  clear  that  he  will  never  make  way  against  the  stnrdv 
fh>nt  of  the  Sabots.  In  any  case  he  ia  too  roung.  Hia 
words  are  those  of  wisdom  and  moderation ;  ne  has  mat- 
tered the  subject  on  which  he  is  speakinir;  bnt  where  are 
his  wrinkles;  how  ranch  is  he  over  fifty?  There  ar« 
dozens  of  people  who  proclaim  bis  exceptional  power,  hi< 
application,  his  genius,  his  native  eloquence.  But  wiU- 
nobody  &ii\fy  the  registrv  of  hia  birth,  shake  him  out  of  ■ 
hia  wul-fltUne  clothes,  soil  hia  handa,  ^ve  his  head,  and 
lend  him  a  pair  of  sabots  7    If  not,  he  haa  no  real  friends.  • 

He  might  have  been  toler>ted  on  one  condition,  namely, 
that  he  bad  had  an  apprenticeship  to  aeditton  to  show,  or 
a  certificate  of  irreligion,  or  a  diploma  from  some  previn-  • 
eial  school  of  revolt  But  the  wretched  young  man  has 
never  passed  through  the  mud. 

The  marquis  made  an  excellent  speech,  and  his  reward 
was  a  thrashing  through  the  organs  of  the  Sabots.     8np- 

Ca  he  drops  the  Assembly,  rparne  the  tribnne,  closes  his 
ks,  and  drives  bis  mail-pbaeton  off  to  the  palaces  of 
the  painted  ladies,  and  the  clubs  with  convenient  card- 
tablea,  and  the  turf  where  the  heaviest  bets  are  making, 
who  will  be  the  first  to  blame  him  and  call  down  the  scorn 
of  the  people  npon  him  7  — why,  the  Sabots,  who  yelled  ftt 
him  in  the  tribune. 

"  Therefore,  madame,"  I  observed,  authoratively,  to  mv 
wife,  who  WHS  atill  aht^ng  her  donbtiug  head.  "  I  ahall 
write  to  Bennes,  and  advise  Julea  to  aend  hia  boy  to  Paris 
in  sabota.  He  ia  a  likely  lad,  I  hear,  and  I  will  not  stand 
by  and  aee  hia  hopes  destroyed  by  sboe-Ienther.  Honsienr 
lltiers  himself  came  humbly  to  the  great  city.  Had  the 
yonng  Maraeillais  approached  the  capital  in  a  drag,  and 
with  an  escutcheon  and  liveries,  do  yon  think  be  would 
have  been  brought  nuder  the  attention  of  the  great  Mon- 
sieur de  Talleyrand,  and  have  had  an  opportunity  of  wiping 
the  nose  of  the  young  marqub  (Monsienr  de  'lalleyrand^ 
grand-nepbew),  of  whom  I  have  been  talking  ?  Lonis 
Feyron  puts  it  very  rleverly  in  the  Figaro,  tnadame." 

"  Don  t  talk  to  me  about  newspaper  writers,"  answered 
Madame  Chose.  "I  will  not  except  even  the  Dibalt  now- 
adays; and  —  and  —  you  haven't  convinced  me.  Chose. 
Wnte  SM  yon  plcaie ;  I  shall  write  to  Madame  Jnle*. 
The  poor  child's  shoes  will  tell  us  who  has  the  greater 


I  could  contain  myself  no  longer,  when  mv  wife  added : 
"Better  return  to   your  gudgeon,  my  dear;  there  la 
nobody  like  Monsieur  Chose  to  fiah  a  friture." 

1  rushed  off  to  my  cafti  and  my  olnb,  for  I  had  joined  a 
clnb ;  but  the  mocking  laugh  of  mj  wife  sang  in  my  head 
through  two  or  three  games  of  dominoes  that  evenii^. 


THE  BEV.  JOHN  KEBLE. 

Ab  beautifhl  and  venerable  a  reputation  as  an^  treasured 
up  in  the  annals  of  the  English  Cbureh  is  that  of  the  author 
of  die  "  Christian  Tear,"  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  Vicar 
of  Hursley  and  Hector  of  Otterboume.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  when  he  breathed  hi*  last  at  seventy-fbsr 
years  of  age,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  he  not  only  did  so, 
within  the  recognition  of  men  of  every  kind  of  Christian 
belief,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  bnt  tlut  he  had  enjoyed 
already  for  half  a  centurv  what  was  thencefbrth  embalmed 
by  death  into  an  esquiiRe  memory,  the  blended  fame  of  a 
Saint  and  a  PoeU  His  whole  life,  it  may  be  said  qolte 
truly,  was  passed  within  the  shadow  of  the  sanctuary.  For 
fifty  years  t<^ther,  bis  father,  who  survived  nntil  hia 
ninetieth  year,  was  the  Vicar  of  Coin  Saint  Aldwya. 
There  it  was,  under  the  roof-beams  of  the  old  parsonag*, 
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that  John  Keble  wu  bom,  on  St.  Mark'i  Dftjr,  Wednesday, 
tiiB  25t]i  April,  1792.  The  binliplace  or  tbe  George  Her- 
bert of  the  Dineteentli  centary  is  ntaated  at  a  distance  of 
■bont  three  milet  from  FuHord,  in  Gloactsitenbire.  It 
waa  a  soitable  starting-point  for  the  career  of  one  who 
vas  far  more,  however,  thao  timpljr  a  lovely  lyrist  like 
Herbert,  one  whose  masterpieces  of  religious  song  were 
bat  as  the  clawing  oriels  filling  willi  light  a  life  ib^t  was 
of  itself  a  Temple. 

Upon  each  side  Keble  came  of  a  race  deroted  to  the 
ecclesiastical  profession.  His  mother,  Sarah  Maule,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  incnmbent  of  Bingwood,  in  Hampshire. 
John  Keble  was  the  second  child  and  the  eldest  son  in  a 


util  such  time  as  they  were  prepared  to  go  up  to  the 
University,  was  undertaken  exclusively  by  John  Keble  the 
alder,  the  Vicar  of  Coin  Saint  Aidwyn.  Neither  of  the 
boys,  John  and  Thomas,  went  to  a  public  school,  mastering 
the  whole  of  the  preliminary  difGculties,  in  the  way  of  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  with  their  father  as  tbeir  sole 
instructor.  The  result  showed  that  he  was  in  truth  fully 
competent  for  the  duties  be  had  thus  undertaken. 

At  an  unusually  early  age  the  subject  of  this  Memoir 
obtained  by  competition  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Ohiisti 
College,  Oxford.  This  was  on  the  12th  December,  ISOG, 
John  Keble  being  then  lour  months  short  of  the  completion 
of  his  fifteenth  year.  He  took  his  place  immediately  upon 
hb  arrival  at  the  University  among  a  cluster  of  striplings, 
looking,  what  he  actually  was,  a  mere  boy.  Yet,  boy  as 
he  was,  he  held  his  own  amongst  them  from  the  outset. 
Already,  even  tlien,  in  bis  scholarship  he  was  well  ad- 
vanced. Besides  this,  he  had  acquired  betimes  a  remark- 
able facility  of  easy  and  accurate  composition.  In  the 
November  of  1807  we  find  bim  writing  home  to  his  hrotber 
in  Latin,  if  not  with  anything  like  Ciceronian  grace,  with 
a  certain  degree  of  fluency,  and  even  of  familiarity.  In 
the  midst  of  severer  studies  his  taste  for  poetry  was  soon 
manifested.    In  1808  he  competed  for  the  Enelisb  verse 

E'ize,  vainly  a*  it  happened  —  the  subject  of  the  poem 
ing  "  Mahomet."  Several  other  prizes  he  endeavored 
with  the  same  ill-fortune  to  obtain,  during  the  period  of 
his  undeip^duateship.  The  reason  of  bis  failure  in  this 
way  is  readily  comprehensible.  He  was  all  the  while  pre- 
paring himself  energetically,  but  as  much  as  possible  in 
secrecy,  to  win  his  way  to  (be  front,  when  the  time  of  trial 
should  arrive,  as  one  of  the  First  Class  both  in  Classics  and 
Mathematics. 

Occupying  rooms  on  the  same  staircase  with  his  future 
biographer,  Keble  lived  in  a  garret  immediately  over 
Coleridge's  apartments.  Seated  olten  in  the  chimney 
comer  of  this  gsrret  while  he  was  thns  quietly  studying 
hard  for  both  schools,  young  Keble  would  fling  his  Prin- 
cipia  into  a  cupboard  at  his  elbow,  if  he  chanced  to  hear  a 
fbotfall  on  the  landing.  In  his  Tutors  at  Corpus  Christi 
he  was  fortunate.  The  earliest  of  them,  Mr.  Darnell,  was 
a  man  of  singular  ability,  who  afterwards  became  Hector 
of  Stanhope.  Mr.  George  Leigh  Cooke  sncceeded  him  on 
his  withdrawal  from  the  tutorship;  Keble's  Mathematical 
Tutor  being  Mr.  Brydgee.  It  was  in  the  Easier  Term  of 
1810  that  the  time  of  trial,  and  of  trinmph.  came  for  John 
Keble  in  the  matter  of  the  examinations.  Unknown  to  the 
others,  moreover,  he  was  writing  at  that  very  same  time  for 
both  the  Latin  and  the  English  verse  prizes.    If  those, 


hitherto,  &iled  to  c 


■riOiin  his 


}  with   the   other   golden   appl< 


T^'l 


I,  happily 


'^stinction  . _..  _ ^ 

instance,  that  of  die  late  illustrious  statesman.  Sir  Robert 
Feel ;  and  certainly  never  to  this  moment  achieved  by  any 
one  »o  precociously,  for  Keble  at  the  date  of  this  brilliant 
foecess  was  barely  eighteen.  His  degree  of  B,  A.  w.as 
taken  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  7Ui  July,  1810;  anil  in 
die  following  spring,  before  he  was  yet  quite  nineteen,  on 
the  SOth  April,  181 1,  he  was  elected  a  Probationer  Fellow 
of  Oriel   College,  then    at   the   head   of  the    Univeraity. 


Eighteen  montiis  later  on,  Keble,  bdng  t^  tbt  tiM 
twenty,  was  admitted  to  his  full  FcOanliip  it  OiU. 
During  that  same  year  be  obtained  what  mi>fat  tkoak 
regarded  as  another  double  first,  winniif  both  the  £b|U 
and  the  Latin  Prize  Essays.  The  forma',  tbtt  ii,  tb 
Bachelor's  Prize  Essay,  in  English,  was  upon  "Traa^lia 
in  the  Dead  Languages."  This  —  having  beenndtidbf 
Keble  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford  on  the  lOih  Jsh,!!!]- 
WBS  privately  printed  at  the  time  as  a  painpiiUtof  itii^ 
pages  octavo,  being  afterwards  (in  ISSO)  iscladcd  it  tki 
third  volume  (rf  the  Collected  English  Friie  Esajt  Tm 
other  prize,  the  Chancellor's  Prize  Essay,  in  Litis,  luda 
its  theme,  a  Plntarchian  comparison  of  XeDopka  ai 
Julius  CKsar  as  Military  Histonans  of  CanpugtitiiiUd 
they  had  themselves  been  engaged,  the  title  of  it  bdic, 
"  XenopboDtis  res  bellicas,  qnibns  ipae  interfiut,  simiti^ 
cum  Cfesare  coinparatio." 

On  the  20th  May,  1813,  Keble  had  taken  hii  ieptt 
M.  A.  Three  yean  later  —  in  181G  —be  wai  tbaei 
the  Schools.  In  the  Michaelmas  Term  of  181B  bt  n 
appointed  College  Tutor.  Already,  daring  tbne  » 
secutive  years,  1814,  131S,  and  1816,  he  had  been  mi 
the  Public  Examiners,  as  in  three  subsequent  yeut,IStl, 
1822,  and  1823,  he  was  in  like  manner.  &  hdd  tBa» 
lively  in  his  time,  moreover,  the  two  CoUegs  s&cei  i 
Junior  and  Senior  "Treaanrer.  The  recognilion  of  lui  [Oi- 
ers  was  prompt,  cordial,  and  ungrudging.  BcTOiid  lot  b 
fluence  exercised  by  him  on  all  around  b^  tight  of  U  a 
tellectual  capacity,  waa  that  which  had  its  way  tnvAi 
first  by  reason  of  the  charm,  the  parity,  and  thi  dendN 
of  bis  character.  His  path  in  life  (and  it  wii  Ibe  mm 
later  on  in  the  instance  of  his  younger  hmtbcT  Ttun^ 
trended  inevitably  in  one  direction  from  the  guda  pm 
of  his  home  in  Gloucestershire.  It  led  him,  nstnnUju' 
irresistibly,  through  the  cloistral  shade  of  his  coU^  to  th 
church.  Un  the  Trinity  Sunday  of  1815  he  wii  on!iiMl 
Deacon.  Exactly  a  year  afterwards,  in  the  eccksu^ 
order,  on  the  Trinity  Sunday  of  1816,  he  wuvdiiW 
PriesL  Parochial  work  began  for  him  then,  imrowliJrif 
upon  his  ordination.  It  ceased  only  with  Ms  Uft— Sl^ 
years  afterwards  I  Its  commenceoient  was  in  the  ims* 
ate  neighborhood  of  his  own  home,  near  FsiHivd,  ■ 
labored  there  as  an  assistant  to  his  father  —  oSditnf  ■ 
curate  in  the  churches,  which  are  cnriously  situated  lida 
a  stone's  dirow  of  each  other,  at  Eastleach  and  Boitln* 
At  every  available  opportunity,  as,  for  example,  it* 
recurring  vacation  he,  resided  with  his  lather  sod  dem 
himself,  with  unfaltering  zeal,  to  all  the  dutinof  blip 
fession.  Five  years  of  nis  Totorship  at  Oriel  hid  aajj 
run  out,  coupled,  the  three  last  of  uicm,  with  bit  m> 
tenure  of  the  oflice  of  Examining  Master,  wheo  tbin* 
held  out  to  him  the  temptation  A  a  small  living  inlbtp 
of  the  College,  at  Coleby,  in  Lincolnshire.  Evestulb'i'^ 
ever,  it  was  not  so  arranged.  Another  Qii.  Pennw)  ♦ 
Uined  Coleby ;  and  by  the  end  of  Hilary  Term,  18il.6» 
had  resigned  his  Tutorship.  He  had  already  been  laAf 
wistfully  homewards,  longing  to  relax  ll*  I" 


devolving  upon  him  as  a  resident  in  college,  and  to  t^J 
earnest,  to  the  more  congenial  labcwa  of  his  esn:;* 
Gloucestershire.    His  course  waa  decided  for  tun  tf  ■ 


mgenial   labcwa 

u.»»w...i»...^.,u.     ..»  ..uurse  waa  decide  — . 

affliction  of  his  mother's  death  «i  the  llth  Mij.  1> 
Withdrawing  at  once  from  his  then  conspicnoui  P'^' 
at  Uie  University,  from  his  post  as  Master  of  the  SiM ; 
from  his  office  as  Public  Examiner,  and  firom  hii  »tW|* 
Resident  Fellow,  he  returned  to  the  seclasion  of  FuM 
there  to  settle  down  quietly  with  his  father  and  hi*  1^*! 
viving  sieters,  and  to  resume  his  little  twin  cant*' 
Eastleach  and  Burthorpe.  In  doing  io  he  addsd  M* 
labors  in  connection  therewith,  by  accepting  the  ■d^* 
curacy  of  Southrop,  a  small  parish  immediately  *^^'^ 
There  was  an  inducement  for  his  so  doing.  For,  aba* 
at  Eastleach  and  Burthorpe  there  was  no  rendeaHt  "4. 
was  a  good  roomj;  house  at  Southrop,  in  which  h*  ^ 
not  only  take  up  his  abode  hioiself;  but  in  which  be  a* 
show  hospitality  to  his  visitors.  By  this  time  be  had  p* 
op  tuition,  of  course,  altogether.  And  in  l«ili«<5_* 
once  of  the  fact  that  he  had  done  ao,  and  of  tbs  p^^ 
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i^  which  bii  {>ut  Itkbon  were  regarded  bf  bh  old  pupila, 
Mre  fdUowed  him  to  Faiiford  abaodsome  present  of  plate, 
iicribed,  "  Johanai  Keble,  Discipuloruin  Orieltmaiutn 
ictM,  MDCCCXXIll."  Several  ol  thoM  pupils  in  whom 
t  took  the  groKtoit  int«re*t,  such  aa  Robert  Wilberforce, 
wie  Williams,  and  Hurrell  Froude,  came,  now  one,  now 
lother,  and  atopped  with  Keble  on  a  happ/  visit,  tome- 
ma  of  days  toeether,  under  the  roof-beam*  of  bis  South- 
p  parsonage.  The  three  oancies  together  did  not  include 
population  of  three  thousand.  The  entire  receipts  accru- 
ig  to  him  in  connec^on  with  them  all  did  not  amount  to 
ore  than  abont  £100  a  year.  He  was  happy  in  bis  sur- 
ii»dingB,-howeTBr,  and  in  his  avocations,  but  above  all 
rice  happj  in  his  saund  calling.  Covertly  too,  he  was 
indariDg  all  this  while,  since  as  tar  back  as  in  1B19,  in  a 
eea  and  flowery  pleasaunce  of  his  awn,  in  which  his 
rene  fancy  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shadiest  place,  and 
bere  hii  spirit  secretly  heard  th«  plash  and  Unklinj;  of 
Lestul  fountains.  Little  by  little,  one  by  one,  he  was  com' 
':  Oxford,  at  Fairford,  bv  the  Isig,  by  the  Coin,  in 
1  the  meadows,  unknown  except  to  the  inner 
I  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  those  beautiful  lyrics 
lich,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Christian  Year,"  when  com- 
Bted,  some  four  years  after  the  date  at  which  we  have 
nved,  sprang  at  once  into  such  resplendent  celebrity, 
lueving  a  saccesa  that  has  been  maintained  undiminished 
U  since,  and  that  is  simply  and  absolutely  unparalleled. 
Another  temptation  was  held  out  to  Keble  early  in  1821, 
'  mora  alluring  titan  the  notion  of  his  having  allotted  to 
a  the  little  living  in  Licolnshire  already-  specified. 
iUiam  Hart  Coleridge  had  iuit  then  been  selected  lo  fill 
■  of  the  two  nowly-createu  sees  in  the  West  Indies,  as 
■hop  of  Barbadoes.  A  couple  of  archdeaconries  were  in 
I  gift,  each  worth  £2,000  a  year,  and  one  of  these  he  ur- 
lUy  pressed  at  once  upon  Keble's  acceptance.  Dazzled 
>Dgh  he  may  have  been  for  a  passing  moment  by  this 
er  to  advance  him  per  tallitm  to  the  position  of  Archdea- 
1  of  Barbadoes,  the  gifted  but  simnle-mioded  curate  of 
ntbrap,  Eastleach,  and  Bunhorpe  declined  it,  neverthe- 
>,  unhesitatingly.  His  home  tiet^  his  father's  increasing 
)  and  infirmities,  his  tender  regard  for  his  two  sisters,  his 
lerent  affection  for  whom  he  prettily  typified  by  speak- 
;  of  his  "  wife  "  Mai^aret,  and  his  "  sweetheart "  Mary 
ne,  held  him  securely,  by  preference,  to  his  lowlier  posi- 
1  aa  a  working  cnrate  in  Gloucestershire.  The  song- 
d  that  soars  highest  towards  heaven  among  the  dews 
1  snubeanu  makes  its  nest,  by  preference,  not  in  an  eyrie 
in  the  tree-top,  but  among  the  grass  or  between  the  fur- 
r«  of  a  cornfield. 

fevertbeleaa,  for  a  while,  at  least,  there  did  come  a 
iptation  at  last  to  which  John  Kehle  yielded.  It  was 
\  holding  oat  to  him,  however,  —  be  sure  of  that,  —  no 
I  of  elevadon.  It  was  simply  the  removal  of  the  nesting 
a  one  meadow  or  cornfield  to  another.  The  proposi- 
I  came  to  Keble  from  his  old  pupil,  his  fast  friend,  his 
patron  —  Sir  William  Heathcote.  The  vicarship  of 
"wey  was  then  held  by  Sir  William's  uncle,  Archdeacon 
kthcote,  who,  residing  at  Winchester,  lef^  the  entire 
ish  to  bis  delegate.  The  curacy  of  Hursley  was  at  that 
9^  however,  vacant,  and  it  was  that  curacy  which  was 
'  placed  within  reach  of  Keble's  acceptance  by  Sir  Will- 
Heathcote.  Ail«r  mature  consideration,  and  with  the 
re  assent  of  bis  fiithcr  and  sisters,  Kehia  yielded  to  the 
Mrition.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1825  that  he  accepted 
kindly  o&er,  but  bis  duties  were  not  entered  upon  by 
new  Corato  of  Hursley  until  the  ensuing  Michaelnns. 
his  removal  tbither  he  was,  aa  Sir  John  Coleridge  has 
resied  it,  "  coming  more  into  the  aunahine,"  from  the 
nsion  of  his  three  little  curacies  in  tiloucestershire. 
aurroandings,  when  once  the  change  was  made,  were 
of  a  very  congenial  and  delightful  character, 
karage  was  being  got  in  readiness  for  his  recep- 
ue  was  boused  in  Sir  William's  own  ancestral  man- 
in  Hursley  Park.  Within  easy  distance  from  him 
three  or  four  miles)  was  Winchester  Cathedral. 
i,  moreover,  at  Winchester,  apart  from  the  grand  old 
B   and  its  lettered  dignitaries,  were  such  new-found 
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n  gradually  preparing  what  at  length 
I  his  masterpiece.   It  nad  germinated. 


and  sladly- welcomed  friends  as  Robert  Barter,  the  Warden 
of  Winchester  College,  and  Dr.  Moberly,  the  Head-Master 
of  Winchester  School.  Hard  by,  too,  were  the  sylvan 
haunts  of  the  New  Forest,  and  whenever  he  cared  to  enjoy 
(not  suffer)  a  sea  change,  there  was  readily  accessible  the 
briny  freshness  of  tiouthampton.  It  was  on  Sunday,  the 
2d  October,  IS'25,  that  Mr.  Keble  began  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  new  position  as  the  Curate  of  Hursler.  Once 
installed  there  in  the  vicarage,  he  gathered  eagerly  aroand 
him  at  intervals,  now  bis  more  intimate  friends,  now  his 
more  cheriahed  relations.  One  while,  Arnold  went  thither 
to  him  on  a  visit  from  Laleham.  Another  time,  Keble  wel- 
comed around  his  new  hearth,  on  a  holiday  excursion  from 
Purford,  his  aged  father  and  his  two  sisters,  the  elder  Eliz- 
abeth and  the  vounger  filary  Anne,  the  wife  and  the  sweet- 
heart. Scnrcelv  a  year  of  this  happy  and  even  halcyon 
time  for  Keble  uad  sped  by  during  hia  residence,  as  Curate, 
in  the  Hursley  Vicarage,  when  be  was  recalled,  rather  ab- 
ruptly, to  hie  earlier  and  homelier  surroundings  in  Glouces- 
tershire. The  signal  was  a  sorrowful  one,  and  came  to 
him  with  appalling  saddenness.  It  was  nothing  less  than 
the  death,  in  the  September  of  1826,  of  his  dearly-loved 

Sinner  sister,  Mary  Anne.  Before  October  had  closed, 
ursley  had  been  quitted,  Fairford  had  been  returned  to, 
Keble  having,  according  to  his  own  expression,  *'  swung 
comfortably  back  to  his  old  moorings." 

Durinv  eight  years  altogether  —  that  is,  fiom  IS13  to 
1827  — keble  had  bee  '     " 

made  its  appearsJice  ai  „  ■ 

grown,  and  expanded  under  his  hand  very  gradually  and 
at  first  almost  imperceptibly.  From  its  earUest  vernal 
building  it  bad,  however,  at  Uat  very  appreciably  bur- 
geoned and  eSloresced.  It  was  with  no  affected  reluctance 
tnat  he  at  length,  yielding  to  the  importunity  of  those  im- 
mediately around  him  consented  to  its  appearance.  His 
father,  who  was  every  day,  it  seemed,  descending  nearer 
and  nearer  toward*  the  entrance  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow,  expressed  an  eager  solicitude  lo  witness  its  publi- 
cation. The  manuscript  passed  into  the  printer's  hands, 
and  the  proofs,  one  by  one,  found  their  way  to  Fairford  for 
the  audior's  timid  and  ever-wincing  correction.  Uia  own 
preference  would  have  been  that  they  should  have  appeared 
poathumously.  Against  his  judgment,  however,  it  was  de- 
cided otherwise  by  those  to  whose  opinions  hJe  deferred. 
On  the  23d  June,   1827,  the  "Christian  Year"  was  first 

fublisbed.  It  stole  its  way  into  the  public  heart  instantly, 
t  influenced  all  it  came  aero**  with  a  spell  of  fascination. 
Its  success  was  emotional  rather  than  a  matter  of  reasoning 
and  of  criticism.  Kehle'a  readers  were  like  those  who  lis- 
tened to  some  sweet  and  delicious,  melody  chanted  by  a 
singer  who  was  hidden  from  view  in  the  twilighL  Their 
hearts  were  moved,  their  nerves  thrilled,  their  eyes  glis- 
tened, they  were  charmed  by  a  voice  that  was  at  once  new 
and  yet  familiar.  Before  Uie  December  of  that  year  was 
out,  a  second  edition  had  been  required.  In  1828  the  third 
made  its  appearance.  One  followed  another  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, when  but  a  very  little  more  than  a  ouarter  of  a 
century  had  elapsed,  forty-three  editions  haa  been  ex- 
hausted, 108,000  copies  had  already  even  then  paswd  into 
circulation.  Before  its  author's  life  was  completed  and 
crowned  by  a  death  so  serene  and  calm  that  it  wa*  a  veri- 
table euthanasia,  the  astonishing  number  of  ninety-two 
editions  of  the  "  Christian  Year  had  passed  from  th« 
hands  of  his  publishers.  Several  of  these  had  consisted  of 
3,000,  the  ninetieth  edition  of  as  many  as  5,000  copies. 
Within. the  apace  of  merely  nine  montha  from  the  data  of 
Keble's  death  seven  new  editions  had  been  called  for, 
thereby  putting,  in  the  brief  interval  of  three-fourths  of  « 
single  year,  11,000  additional  copies  (on  the  iasninK  of  the 
ninety-ninth  edition)  into  circulation.  Now  that  tha 
hundredth  edition  of  the  "  Christian  Year  "  has  long  beea 
passed,  it  is  especially  interesting  to  look  back  to  the  germ, 
the  very  mustard-seed,  from  which  it  all  originated.  Hapr 
pily  we  hare  been  enabled  to  do  so,  ^fae-timUe  of  the  firat 
edition  having.  In  18S8,  been  passed  through  the  press  as  a 
curiosity.  Even  in  the  old-fashioned  gray-papered  boards 
of  the  binding,  this  reissue  of  the  original  editioii  is  an  as- 
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•ct  and  veriuble  fae-nmUe.  It  b  w  ezteroalljr  uid  it  !• 
ao  intemall}'  abo  throaghout,  in  the  grain  of  the  paper,  in 
the  tfpographj,  in  the  verj  erron  of  the  preu,  id  oitrj 
miDDte  particular,  lliat  ongtnal  «di^on  thae  renewed  for 
our  edification  i«  in  two  moderate Ijr-aized,  ihianith  volumes 
In  sober  unornamented  boards  the  liie  of  the  work  being 
octavo.  Its  title-page  indicatea  that  it  wai  printed  at  Ox- 
fbrd  by  W.  Baxter,  and  publiihed  b;  J.  Parker.     The  brief 

Sreface,  or  Advertisement,  as  it  ia  called,  is  dated  SOtb 
[ay,  1827.  From  It  we  take  a  single  sentence  by  way  of 
extract.  "  The  object,"  it  is  there  remarked,  "  of  the  pros- 
ent  publication  wifl  be  attained  if  any  person  find  assist- 
ance from  it  In  bringiuz  hit  own  ttioughts  and  feelings  into 
more  entire  nnison  witn  those  recommended  and  axempli- 
fied  in  the  Prayer-book."  One  can't  help  wondering  now 
In  bow  many  instances  it  may  bo  that  this  modest  hope  has 
indeed  been  realized.  As  in  the  instance  of  tt>at  peerless 
book,  the  treatise  "  Do  Imitatione  "  —  pronounced  by  Fon- 
tenelle,  in  bis  Life  of  the'  great  Corneille,  "  le  livre  le 
plus  beau,  qui  aoit  parti  de  la  mun  d'un  homme,  puiaque 
r£van^le  o'en  vient  pas,"  —  the  "Christian  Year"  ap- 
peared in  the  first  instance,  and  has  ever  since  continued 
to  appear,  anonymously.  Only  in  Keble's  case,  the  seciot 
waa  known  \<i  so  many  that  the  anonymity  could  not  long 
be  preserved.  The  lyrist  would  fain  himself,  if  he  could, 
have  acted  upon  Junius'  motto,  *'  Stat  nominis  umbra." 
Circumitance*  rendered  that,  however,  impossible.  As  it 
was,  he  endeavored  for  a  long  while  to  waive  all  idea  as  to 
U»  beincr  the  reMMnribilily  of  the  authorship.  In  answer 
to  an  old  pupil  (Mr.  Blin)  who  bad  written  to  him  shortly 
after  the  work's  appearance,  expressing  wonder  as  to  who 
could  have  written  it,  Keble  gravely  remarked,  "  I  have 
teen  the  little  book  jou  mention,  and  I  think  I  have  heard 
It  waa  written  by  an  Oriel  man."  Adding,  "  I  have  no 
wish  to  detract  from  ila  merit,  but  I  can't  say  I  am  much 
in  e^>«ctation  of  its  catting  out  our  friend,  George  Uer- 
berL  Yet,  running  through  and  through  it  all,  like  a 
golden  thread  through  a  tapestry,  was  Keble  hUnself  —  his 
mode  of  thought,  his  turns  of  exprossion,  his  phrases,  senti- 
ments, hopes,  dreams,  aspirations.  Speaking  of  the 
"  Chriitian  Year,"  Isaac  Williams  has  exclaimed  emphU- 
icaUy,— 

"  The  book  1  lovs  become  thytetf  is  there." 

Not  io  felt  Keble  himself,  however,  in  its  regard.  In  his 
profound  humility  and  self-abasement  before  its  astonish- 
ing popularity,  he  stood  abashed,  and,  as  it  were,  actually 
sfaameraued  I  Referring  to  this.  Sir  John  Coleridge  has 
whimsically  enough  but  quite  truly  remarked  that,  "  As 
Wilkes  is  reported  to  have  siud  that  be  was  no  Wilkite,  so 
Keble  waa  certainly  no  Christian  Year  man."    When  a  su- 

Kb  edi^on  of  the  book  in  small  folio  was  issued  by  Pai^ 
in  I8S8  it  was  so  issued  at  Sir  John  Coleridge  s  sug- 
gestion, but  to  Keble's  own  great  reluctance.  He  hanlly 
ever  looked  into  the  book  itself^  whatever  the  shape  In 
which  it  appeared.  Folio,  quarto,  octavo,  duodecimo, 
cheap  or  costly,  it  was  almost  distasteful  in  his  own  eves. 
Not  from  faaddionsnesa,  but  oat  of  a  remorseful  feeling 
that  in  giving  utterance  to  his  religions  longings  he  had 
been  inadvertently  conveying  an  idea  of  his  own  goodness. 
Hen,  in  truth,  was  an  instance  of  one  who 

"  Did  good  by  stealth  aud  UnMhtd  tojind  it  fax*." 
Hence,  indeed,  it  has  been  said  of  him,  "It  is  strange  but 


«rs  have  regarded  it,  however,  very  diSerenUy.  Decora- 
tions have  been  squanderod  upon  ^e  work  by  loving  disci- 
ples and  admirers  who  have  seemed  to  delight  in  lavishing 
npon  the  text  that  splendid  embroidery  of  colors  and  golf 
iMif  that,  likegemtsetinaearaeous  tissue,  make  up  the  very 
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/  of  illuqiination.    ICeEle's  "Evening  Hymn     

_a  1856  lllnstratod  in  this  way  tenderly  andreverentty  by 
Uie  band  U  Eleaaor  Waring.  Keble's  "  Morning  Hymn,'' 
fire  year*  before  that,  was  similarly  honored  by  B.  fi.  It., 
the  anonymous  artist's  designs  as  an  illuminator  being 
•hronw-lithographed  by  W.  IL  Tynms.     Nay,  baycmd  even 
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these  tributes,  in  the  way  of  elaboration.  If.  Fylcr,  inlKl, 
produced  in  quarto  a  volume  containing  within  it  ai  mi^ 
a*  6SS  illustrations  of  poeUc  imagery  from  the  "  Chiiitiis 
Year,"  pencil  lings  dedicated,  evidently  with  feelings  oTpK- 
itude  as  well  as  of  admiration,  to  the  revered  menmjtf 
John  Keble.  As  a  crowning  attestation  of  its  importue^ 
the  work  has  had  published  separately  aconipreb«n«inui 
miouto  "  Concordance."  A  goodly  volume  of  S5li  p 
octavo  has  been  charmingly  penned,  mi 
"  Musings  over  the  '  Christian  Year '  and  '  Lyra  Iatt._ 
tium,'"  fay  a  near  neighbor  and  a  very  dear  young  bioj 
of  the  venerable  poet ;  a  friend  of  his  even  from  bet 
tweUlh  year  upwards ;  one  whose  name  ia  pleasantly  bnB- 
iar  to  us  all  ^r  years  past  as  one  of  the  most  channio^ 
domesdc  stAry-tellers  of  the  age,  Charlotte  Maty  Yoogt^ 
popularly  known  as  the  author  of  "The  Heir  of  Bm- 
clyffu"— the  weaver  of  "The  Daisy  Chaio,"  out  oftk  . 
profits  of  which,  amounting  to  £!,0OO,  ber  geaeroas  hsid 
has  built  up  in  New  Zealand  the  Miaaiooary  College  il 
Auckland  I  '  Pens  and  jpendls  have  vied  with  eackodw 
in  illustrating,  gold-leat  and  morocco  have  been  soosa- 
dered  abundantly  in  decorating,  the  hundred  and  odd  edi- 
tions, the  tens  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  copies  oT  tk 
"  Christian  Year  that  have  lielped  to  sprvad  the  lair  fiat 
of  John  Keble  in  both  hemispheres,  and  have  dooeioii  | 
very  despite  of  all  his  unaffected  efforts,  first  At  cooced- 
ment,  and  afterwards  (when  his  identity  su  the  aBthorif 
the  lyrics  could  lie  no  longer  ignored)  at  self^pradb 
tion. 

It  was  while  he  waa  yet  in  the  first  flush  of  the  nxxm 
of  the  "  Christian  Year  "  that,  on  the  advancement  of  fit. 
Edward  Copleston  to  the  Bishopric  of  LlandalT,  the  teap^ 
ing  proposition  was  made  to  him,  by  many  of  his  nun  » 
dent  admirers  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  he  diooU 
allow  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  vacant  uri 
of  the  Provost  of  Oriel.  The  suf^^tion  h.*A  far  W 
especially  its  obvious  allurements.  Here,  again,  bowent, 
his  ingrained  natural  modesty  and  humility  stepped  in  aat 
bar  to  his  ambition.  Wishing  in  no  way  to  iniiA-fcra  wi& 
the  prospects  of  a  personal  friend  whom  he  aincetelf 
admit«d,ne  withheld  his  name  as  an  opposing  candidaia 
and  Dr.  Edward  Hawkins  was  in  consequence  elected  is 
the  vacant  Provostship  without  competition. 

Towards  the  close  of  1829  another  tempting  offer  ohs 
to  the  good  and  gifted  holder  of  those  three  tittle  cnraoi 
in  Gloucestershire.  Archdeacon  Healhcote,  tbe  holderif 
the  living  of  Hursley,  having  just  then  expired  at  Wia- 
Chester,  Sir  William  Heathcote  at  once  oSered  the  lai  rt 
Vicarabip  to  Mr.  Keble.  By  an  act  of  noble  self-abMA' 
tion,  springing  directly  from  bis  filial  and  fraternal  s& 
tion,  this  anything  but  seltaeeking  or  ambitious  aervaBlrf 
God  and  his  neighbor  declined  the  offer  thui 


thrust  upon  him  by  his  senerous  friend  and  well-w 
More  than  ever  it  seemetl  to  him  that  his  father  needed  H 
help,  and  he  determined  upon  stopping  at  Fairford  to  aoift 
him  accordingly.  The  late  Archdeacon's  son,  the  Bsa 
Gilbert  Wall  Healhcote,  was  therefore  presented  to  tin 
living,  aud  the  opportunity  appeared  to  be  lost  irrevoatb 
to  Keble  of  his  ever  becoming  the  Vicar  of  Hui-aley.  1 
couple  of  years  afVer  this,  in  1831,  he  undertoc^  tbe  lik^ 
rious  task  that  lasted  him,  off  and  on,  for  fira  yean^ 
getiier  until  its  completion  at  length,  in  18S6,  of  edidib 
not  nominally,  but  thoroughly  and  in  earnest,  tba  WoM 
of  Richard  Hooker,  the  Judicious  Hooker,  aulbor  of  Aa 
*'  Ecclesiastical  Polity."  He  had  barely  realixed  to  !*■- 
self  the  responsibility  involved  in  tbe  labor  he  had  dn 
undertaken,  when  larger  labon  and  heavier  respoasilMfiA* 
yet  were  devolved  upon  him  by  his  election  at  the  Unii^-. 
sity  of  Oxford  as  the  new  Protestor  of  Poetiy.  Tlie  beM* 
was  not  unwelcome  to  him,  and  tbe  toil  it  necesaitaXed  wM 
eminently  congenial  Keble's  ISrat  lecture  was  deUvenA 
there  in  the  Felyuary  of  1832.  Nowadays,  thanks  to  da 
daringly  Innovative  example  of  Arnold,  tlie  lectorartb- 
courses  in  that  time-honored  chair  of  English  Poebrs 
the  English  language.  Fonnerly,  a*  prior  to  Kebto'a  timk, 
the  lectures  were  invariably  delivved  in  Latin.  Tla 
newly-installed  Profesaor  abided  by  tbe  rule  irsth  Aa  * 
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most  reiuliDesa,  and  in  flowln;;  and  neatured  diction  not 
nnworthy  of  his  theme  held  his  oim  with  ihe  ablest  of  bit 
predecessors  in  the  deliverj  of  fais  "  PralectiODBs."  These, 
when  completed,  were  inscribed  by  Keble,  ia  the  strongeit 
terma  of  homaf^e,  to  the  contemporarj  poet  whom,  abon 
mil  others  of  his  daj,  he  regarded  with  the  profoundest 
admiration,  nnmely  to  Wordsworth.  The  work,  a>  a 
whole,  has,  perhaps,  been  the  most  happily  defined  bj  Mr. 
Gladstone,  where  he  speaks  of  it  ag,  la  one  word,  "re- 
According  to  cottom,  Eeble  held  this  ProfeMoTihip  for 
two  period!!  of  fire  yean  each.  While  yot  bnt  in  Ihe  sec- 
ond yeBi*  of  his  occnpring  this  noTel  poiition,  for  bitn,  at 
the  Univcriity,  the  Vice- Chancellor  appointed  him  to  de- 
liver the  Summer  Auize  Sermon  there  in  1838.  la  some 
nspects  it  was  the  most  memorable  sermon  of  the  century. 
Hie  title  given  to  it  by  the  preacher  on  its  publication  was 
"National  Apostacy."  It  has  been  memorably  spoken  of 
by  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  "  Apologia,"  as  "  the  start  of  the 
religious  movement  "  of  that  time.  That  illustrioni  theo- 
logian, who  was  himself,  in  a  manner,  the  brain,  the  heart, 
the  tongue  of  it  all,  has  there  emphaticsUy  deiignated 
Keble  the  true  and  primary  author  of  that  movement. 
Then  was  there  earneat  talk  of  dogmatic  theology.  Then 
were  there  strenuous  discuBtions  upon  the  iheeiB  of  Apos- 
tolic Succession.  The  "Tracts  for  the  Times"  were 
Itarted.  Ail  Enzland  was  stirred  by  a  religion!  agitation, 
the  lines  of  which  radiated  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 
At  the  core  of  ttiat  centre  were  three  men  especially  — 
three  great  men,  three  good  men,  who  surpassed  the  ablest 
of  those  around  and  associated  with  them  in  Che  furtherance 
of  the  morament,  by  more  than  a  head  and  shoulders. 
John  Keble,  as  he  surpassed  them  all  in  mere  popularity 
as  a  writer  with  the  lyric  straiiu  of  hit  "Christian  Year,'' 
had  in  some  measure  preceded  them  all  by  the  sanctity  of 
his  reputation.  Hie  author  of  the  "Apologia"  has  him- 
self related  how,  when  he  was  first  walking  in  tlie  High 
Street  of  Oxford  as  an  undergraduale,  his  earliest  friend, 
John  Bowden,  startled  him  by  suddenly  exclaiming, 
*  There's  Keble  t "  Bacalltng  the  incident  to  mind  years 
afterwards,  Newman  even  goes  on  to  add,  "  And  with 
what  awe  did  I  look  at  him  I  "  Edward  BouveHe  Fusey 
.  was  another  of  these  three  lai^ly  gif^d,  profouDdly 
learned,  and  eminently  pure-souled  leaders  of  the  new 
religious  movement  In  depth  of  learning  he  had  cer- 
tainly amongst  them  no  superior.  As  for  the  third,  having 
already  recounted  his  t^story  at  some  length  in  these 
pazes,  we  will  content  onrselres  now  with  speaking  of  him 
as  he  is  spoken  of  so  very  impressively  by  Professor  Sbairp,' 
of  St.  Andrew's  University.  And  we  do  so  here  all  the 
more  readily  because  (he  passage  ocean  in  the  course  of 
the  Professor's  exquisite  monograph  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  biography.  There  it  is  in  that  cliarming  little 
essay  of  bia  on  the  author  of  the  "  Christian  Tear  "  —  a 
new  edition  of  which  essay  was  reprinted  immediately 
upon  Keble's  death,  at  the  earnest  su^esdon  of  Sir  John 
Coleridge  —  that  the  Professor  of  Humanity  at  SL  An- 
drew's speaks  so  very  itrlkingly  of  "  a  man  in  many  ways 
the  motl  remarkable  that  Ii.nglsad  has  seen  during  this 
century,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  wliom  the  £n;(li^ 
Church  has  produced  in  any  century  — John  Henry  New- 
nan."  Yet  while  Professor  Shairp  no  less  strikingly  re- 
marks that  with  all  their  learning  and  piety,  both  Fusey 
ud  Keble  were  each  quite  secondary  to  Newman,  It  is 
Newman  himself  who  speaks  so  emphatically,  as  we  have 
Men,  of  the  true  and  primaiy  anthor  of  the  whole  move- 
ment (that  is,  John  Keble)  being  the  while  out  of  sight 

Regarding  him  exclusively  as  a  Tractarian  —  that  is,  sim- 
ply as  one  oT  the  writers  of  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  — 
he  occupied  a  position  by  no  means  conspicuous,  or,  at  any 
Mte,  in  no  way  paramount  Out  of  the  ninety  tracts  he 
"rote  no  more  than  four.  From  first  to  last  Newman  was 
^  editor  of  them  ail.  Keble  wrote  neither  the  first  nor 
Hie  last  The  earliest  of  the  four  aontributed  by  him  was 
^■ct  No.  4,  in  reference  to  Apostolic  Succession.  His 
next  was  No.  13,  in  relation  to  the  principle  regulating  the 
Ml«cti(Hi  of  the  Sunday  Lessons.     The  next,  So.  AO, 
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treated  of  Holy  Matrimony.  His  last  was  really  the  last 
but  one  of  all  the  Tracts,  ai  it  happened.  No.  B9,  enti- 
tled (a  mere  tenlAtive  fn^ment,  it  was,  by  the  way),  an 
Essay  on  the  Mysticism  of  the  Early  Fathers  of  tha 
Church.  While  the  movement  was  yet  in  its  infancy, 
however,  when  the  "  Tricts  far  the  Times  "  were  yet  at  an 
early  stage  of  their  publication,  changes  of  an  important 
kind  came  to  Keble  and  his  surroundinga  On  the  34th 
January,  183S,  in  the  ninetieth  yearof  his  age,  his  venerable 
father  expired.  The  year  was  in  many  ways  ibr  Keble  very 
momentous.   In  consequence  of  failing  health  the  incumbent 


Forthwith  Sir  William  Heathcote  offered  the  vacant  living 
once  more  to  Mr.  Keble,  knowing  well  that,  now  his  aged 
father  was  dead,  he  was  more  free  for  its  acceptance- 
Four  years  previously,  in  18SI,  Dr.  Henry  Philpotts,  tha 
Bi'hop  of  Exeter,  had  ofiVred  to  Keble,  whom  the  Bishop 
regarded,  as  he  said  atlerwards,  as  "  the  most  eminently 
good  man  in  the  Church,"  the  living  of  Paignton  in  Devon- 
shire. The  home  ties  that  drew  htm  back  to  Coin  Saint 
Atdwyn  from  tlie  curacy  of  Hursley  precluded  him  from 
accepting  the  living  of  Paignton.  It  was  not  so  with  him 
now,  when  there  was  a  second  time  proffered  to  him  by  his 
old  pupil,  friend,  and  patron.  Sir  William  Heathcote,  the 
living  that  of  all  that  could  have  been  named  to  him  was 
about  the  most  desirable.  Of  that  renewed  offer  he  availed 
himself.  By  the  .Tnnuarv  of  1636  he  had  assumed  the  po- 
sition he  was  to  occupy  thenceforth  so  benignly  for  thirty 
years  together  as  the  Vicar  of  Hursley  and  Rector  of  Ot- 
terbourne.  Other  domestic  ties  were  by  that  time  his,  bnt 
they  were  not  such  as  would  preclode  him  from  undertake 
ing  those  new  and  most  desirable  responsibilities.  On  the 
10th  of  October,  1835,  being  then  in  bis  forty-fourth  year, 
he  had  been  married  in  the  parish  church  at  Bisley  to 
Charlotte  Clarke,  tha  younger  daughter  of  a  deceased 
clergyman,  formerly  Vicar  of  Meysey  Hampton,  not  far 
fromVairford.  The  sister  of  his  bride  had  for  some  few 
rears  been  the  wife  of  his  younger  brother,  tha  Rev. 
Thomas  Keble.  Immediately  afler  the  marriage  ceremony 
at  Bisley  the  newly  united  couple  went  to  reside  for  some 
weeks  at  Southampton.  Thence,  at  the  close  of  their  little 
holiday  excursion,  they  went  for  awhile  to  Fairlbrd,  but 
finally,  at  die  turn  of  the  year,  settled  down  permanently 
at  their  new  home,  the  one  to  which  they  were  both  to  be 
thenceforth  faithful  ontil  the  end,  in  the  Hursley  Vicar^ 
The  house  itself  was  of  but  moderate  dimensions.  'The 
parish,  on  the  central?,  was  large,  including  within  it  sev- 
eral hamlets,  and  having  a  very  scattered  population.  Ot~ 
terboume,  though  of  leas  extent,  was  also  scattered.    In 

ETiisiding  over  this  double  living  of  Hursley  with  Otter- 
Dume,  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  within  the  knowledge  of  all 
England,  for  thirty  consecutive  years  presented  to  view  tha 
very  pattern  and  model  of  country  pastors,  one  oulte  aa 
near  to  the  public  heart  as  such,  and  quite  as  yivialy  real- 
ized by  the  popular  imagination,  as  Parson  Dale,  of  Hazel- 
dean,  or  as  Dr.  Primrose,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Meanwhile,  the  Oxford  movement  was  steadily  advane- 
indiog.     One  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  n  — 


with  it  had  fuled 


ing  and  expai 

active  participators  in  and  sympathize 
in  health,  had  gone  out  to  Bartndoes,  ana  nau  prematuniij 
expired.  Towards  the  end  of  1837,  Newman  and  Keble 
were  busily  engaged  together  in  editing  and  watching 
through  the  press  the  two  thick  Toiumes  of  "  Fronde's 
Remains."  Here,  agun,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Tracts 
what  Keble  munly  shared  b  was  the  responsibility. 
Newman  wrote  the  Preface  and  did  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  editing.  A  year  iflerwards  they  embarked  with  Pusey 
in  an  enterprise  which  brought  tfaeur  three  great  namea 
more  prominently  than  ever  Mfore  tlie  relieious  mind  not 
only  of  all  England,  bat  of  the  chief  part  of  Christendom. 
This  was  the  issuing  throagh  the  press,  carefully  edited, 
and  in  some  important  particulan  annotated,  of  the 
"  Library  of  the  Fathers."  During  the  lapse  of  a  Terr  *8* 
yean  immediately  ensuing,  it  new  up  into  a  noble  series  of 
thirty-nine  octavo  volumes.  Keble,  sbortly  after  its  com-  . 
It,  published,  in  18»,  bis  iMtrioal  v«nioa  of  th* 
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Ptftlmi  of  David.  Here,  *g«iD,  id  hia  character  a«  a  lariat, 
he  appeared  before  the  world  quite  anonymonalj.  Tho 
Tolmne  -waa  entitled  "  The  Pialter  or  pgalmi  of  David. 
Bf  a  Member  of  the  Univenitj  of  Oxford."  He  Preface 
to  it  bad  for  date  the  22d  May,  1839.  Speaking  of  the 
Ptalter  ax  it  paued  thus  from  the  hand  of  the  viuar  of 
Hnnlej  io  barinonioiu  rhymes  that  echoed  back  in  Engliah 
•■  far  Hs  might  be  the  mimic  of  the  Hebrew  original,  Arch- 
biatiop  Rowley  took  occasion  to  remark  emphatically  that 
Mr.  Keble's  work  "had  demonstrated  the  truth  of  hi»  posi- 
tion." The  critical  time  arriTed,  in  the  February  of  1841, 
when  the  last,  and  the  most  famous  of  all  the  "Tract*  for 
the  Times,"  No.  90,  made  its  appearance,  It  was  from 
Newman's  master  hand-  Keble  bad  seen  it  in  type  before 
publication.  So  also  bad  Fusey.  They  had  astenied  to, 
and  even  desired,  its  publication.  Tract  No.  90  was, 
neverthelesB,  the  signal  for  a  atonn  of  indignation  being 
directed  singly  and  individually  at  the  devoted  head  of  the 
Ticar  of  St.  Mary's.  He  was  denounced  as  a  traitor, 
'  Keble,  Foaey,  Hook,  Palmer,  Perceval,  each  of  then  in 
tnm,  all  of  them  together,  deprecated  what  they  could  not 
hot  regard  aa  the  injualJce  of  Newman's  treatment  in  this 
matter  in  which  thoy  virtually  claimed  their  right  to  share 
with  him  the  responsibility.  In  the  form  of  a  letter 
addreaaed  to  hia  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  the 
Vicar  ot  Huraley  argued  the  whole  question  io  a  pamphlet 
that  was  only  reprinted  for  actual  publication  in  1865,  but 
that  at  the  very  time  of  this  fierce  contention  about'Tract 
No.  90  was  privately  pasted  through  the  press  and  widely 
distributed.  Distreaied  and  in  some  sense  disheartened 
by  the  passionate  agitation  that  was  going  on  in  the 
Univeinty,  Keble's  attention  was  directed  with  all  the 
more  eagerness  to  the  realizing  of  a  desire  that  had  been 
Kwakened  in  hia  heart  almost  upon  the  morrow  of  his  first 
arrival  at  Uursley  as  Vicar.  This  was  nothing  less,  in 
bet,  than  the  hope  that  he  might  be  instrumental  in  ensur- 
ing the  restoration,  or  rather  etrictly  speaking,  the  veritable 
rebuilding  of  the  sacred  edifices  entrusted  to  his  charge  aa 
Incumbent.  It  fortunately  ao  happened  that  among  the 
membera  of  his  congregation  there  was  a  close  neighbor  of 
his  at  Otterbonme,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  Hur^ 
■ley  Vicarage,  who  was  enabled  by  hia  zeal  and  talenta 
•nd  onergiea  to  do  more  than  yeoman's  service  in  the  way 
of  helping  Mr.  Keble  to  carry  practically  Into  effect  hia 
generons  ambition.  This  waa  the  father  of  the  charming 
author  that  was  to  be,  whose  name  has  already  here  been 
mentioned. 

On  Keble's  first  coming  to  Hnrsley,  Charlotte  Tonge, 
was  a  child  of  eleven  years  of  age,  jnat  preparing  for  her 
eonGnnation.  During  the  thirty  years  of  ihe  Vicar's  happy 
uid  peaceful  residence  she  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hia 
Intimacy,  he  advancing  the  while  from  maturity  to  old  age, 
ahe  Irom  girlhood  to  womanhood.  Of  their  intercoune 
during  that  loog  interval  she  haa  given  in  her  charming 
volume  of  "Musinga"  about  him,  published  in  1S71,  a 
most  touching  and  graceful  record.  It  waa  the  father  of 
Uias  Yonge  who  very  shortly  after  Keble's  arrival  at 
Horaley  waa  the  Vicar'a  right-hand  man  among  all  hia 
parishioners.  He  waa  a  layman  of  very  singular  aptitude. 
Formerly  an  officer  in  the  62d  R^ment,  he  had  seen  good 
aervice  under  the  command  of  Wellington  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Peninsnla  and  at  Waterioo.  Retiring  from 
the  ann^  and  settling  down  quietly  at  Otterbonme,  in 
Hampshire,  he  there  in  furtherance  of  the  cherished  ideas 
of  Keble  turned  his  remarkably  versatile  abilities  to  excel- 
lent account  as  a  volunteer  in  an  entirely  different  profea- 
tlon,  William  Crawley  Yonge,  who  waa  welcomed  at 
ODue  b^  Keble  as  a  friend  from  the  fact  of  hb  being  a  reU- 
tioo  ot  Mr,  Justice  Coleridge,  became  for  the  nonce  in 
pmnt  of  fact  the  new  Vicar's  architect.  Drawing  out  his 
plana  and  making  hia  estimatea  with  curious  facility,  he 
designed  and  built  up  an  entirely  new  church  at  Otter- 
bourne.  The  Vicar  himaelf  contnbured  £100  towards  the 
coat  of  ita  construction.  Further  than  this,  Mr.  Yonge 
designed  and  erected  for  the  use  of  the  curates  an  entirely 
BBW  parsonue.  The  expense  of  that  building  Mr.  Keble 
Umaelf  wboUy  dafirayML    At  the  same  Uma  Sir  William 


Heathcote  emulated  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  ^wd 
Vicar'a  munificence.  He  in  hia  turn  raised  an  cstniiy 
new  church  at  Ampfield.  Notonly  thia  —  hccoflTeytdls 
the  Vicar  of  Huraley  the  vicarage  he  had  previoiuly  ocot- 
pied  only  as  a  tenant.  Th&  old-fashioned  parish  chnrdi  U 
Hursley  waa  all  the-  while  the  veriest  eyesore  to  EeUe, 
who  regarded  it  askance  both  aa  a  churchman  and  ai  a 
connoisseur  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  It  was  s  cum- 
brous and  solid  structure  of  brick,  flanked  by  a  ponderaoi 
square  tower  of  flint  stone.  The  tower  itaelf  wu  n&i 
satisfactory,  but  the  brick  structure  attached  to  it  wh 
simply  Intolerable.  It  had  been  erected  towards  the  cIon 
of  tne  reign  of  the  second  George  by  Sir  William  Heillt- 
cote's  great-grandfather.  The  vicar  determined  that,  tort 
what  It  might,  the  edifice,  from  the  foundation  upwards, 
saving  only  the  grand  old  tower,  should  be  renovUed  and 
transtbrmed.  With  Mr.  Tonge's  cordial  aaaent,  apieib- 
aional  architect,  Mr.  Harriaon,  waa  called  in  to  preaids 
over  thia  bold  and  compreheDsive  scheme  ofreconstraclias. 
To  the  end  that  funds  might  be  forthwith  lecnied  ia 
furtherance  of  this  project,  Keble,  in  the  May  of  IftlS, 
pabliahedhia  "Lyra  Innocentium,"  or"  Thoughts  in  Vena 
on  Christian  Children  —  their  Ways  and  their  PrivilegeL* 
As  the  exquisite  motto  on  its  title-p^ge,  appeared  ihs 
words,  *■  Jeeua  called  a  little  child  unto  Him,  and  M 
him  in  the  midat  of  them."  Upon  the  back  of  that  tkl^ 
page  appeared  the  familiar  quotation  from  Keble'a  IkvonU, 
Worda  worth,  — 

"  0  dearest,  deareat  boy,  my  heart 

for  better  lore  would  seldom  yearn, 
in  could  tiach  tlie  huniJredth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  I  leam." 

The  book  waa  easentially  a  mother'a  book.  It  waa  mm 
written  about  children  and  not  for  them.  Its  merit  ai  a 
lyrical  collection,  though  its  success  waa  great,  ha*  barilj 
ever  been  adequately  appreciated.  It  is  remarkable  a>  the 
effuaion  of  one  who  nad  married  when  his  youth  wis  alto- 
gether passed,  and  who  never  had  children.  Neverthckv, 
Oiough  he  never  was  a  father,  he  had  a  heart  that  m 
e**entially  paternal.  Although  the  proceeds  (rf'tbe  vidiuaa 
were  conaiuerable,  the  money  accruing  from  it  was  slto- 
gether  insufficient.  It  was  a  mere  fractional  part  of  vbst 
was  actually  required.  Earnestiy  bent  upon  obtainiagthe 
desired  flinds,  Keble  wanted  at  once  to  part  with  the  «ff- 
right  of  the  "  Christian  Tear,"  his  most  considerable  pea- 
session.  To  thia  utterly  self-sacrificing  project,  homftr, 
hia  dearest  friends,  from  the  first  and  to  the  last,  «a* 
resolutely  opposed.  Instead  of  ailowiog  him  to  do  sal- 
thing  of  the  kind,  Coleridge,  Dyson,  and  Patterson  jdatlj 
held  the  copyright  they  would  on  no  account  hear  of  bu 
parting  with,  and  so  holding  it  for  him  supplied  him  &«■ 
time  to  time,  for  the  Chunh,  with  whatever  faedi  wen 
requisite.  Furnishing  him  with  money  in  this  way  wbaa- 
ever  he  wanted  any,  his  amateur  banken  and  tcuitM* 
repdd  themseSve*  from  the  proceeds  of  the  new  editioai  of 
the  work  aa  thev  were  called  for,  Thanka  U>  this  ansage- 
ment,  Uie  copyright  never  paased  out  of  the  author's  pea- 
session.  And  in  this  way,  out  of  the  profits  galherea  JO 
from  the  "  Christian  Year,"  was  built  up  one  of  the  mort 
beautiful  parish  churches  in  the  United  Kingdom,  The 
first  atone  of  the  new  edifice  waa  laid  on  the  aOlh  of  Usy, 
I&IT,  and  seventeen  montha  later,  on  the  Stth  of  OctoIiB> 
1848,  came  the  day  of  ita  conaecration.  Adornment  wat 
added  to  adornment,  decoration  to  decoration.  One  staiiud 
glaaa  window  afier  another  was  inaerted.  The  masut 
alone  tower  waa  crowned  by  a  n'mmetrical  apire  which  was 
raised  by  Sir  William  Heathcote.  On  its  corapletim 
Keble  himself  aacended  to  the  summit,  and  there  fixed  wiili 
hia  own  hand,  on  the  apex  of  the  apire,  the  glitteriag 
weather-cock. 

When  the  momentoua  period  bad  arrived  fbr  Newman  il 
which,  according  to  his  own  powerful  expreasion,  his  doaUt 
issued  in  "a  strong  in^llectoal  conviction  that  the  fiocsaa 
Catholic  ayatem  and  Chriatianity  were  convertible  tenw 
the  tidinga  came  to  Keble,  as  he  insiated  again  and  sgais, 
with  the  shock  of  a  thunderbolt.    It  waa  atonceahN't 
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i«f  to  fain  and  a  c&Isinitv.     Startled  tbourh  fae  was  bj 
newfl,  he  had,  nevertheleRS,  quite  evidently  anticipated 


e  announcement  ci 


^okh  hjmseir.  On  receiving  that  letter  he  carried  it  abont 
■^rith  him  all  the  morning,  and  the  afternoon,  not  daring  to 
open  it.  Hla  hesitation  in  breaking  the  seal  was  clearly 
uLe  a  presentiment.  When,  at  length,  he  took  courage  to 
do  to,  he  withdrew  into  the  leolnsion  of  an  old  chalk  pit 
o-VBTgrown  with  brambtes,  and  there  realized  with  a  pang 
<ilut  the  brightest  intellect,  the  purert  heart,  Ihe  noblest 
Zkatnre,  waa  lost  to  the  Church  of  England.  A  day  or  two 
I^ter  he  remarked  with  tonchinff  simpUcity,  "1  have  written 
to  him  to  express,  as  well  as  I  could,  continned  lova  and 
Kfieetion  towards  him"— breaking  off  soon  afterwards 
■^•ith,  "  God  bless  him  wherever  and  with  whomsoever  he 
X8."  Early  in  1847  Keble  published  hii  "  Academical  and 
Occasional  Sermons,"  a  second  edition  of  which  was  called 
fiir  in  the  following  twelvemonth.  It  was  in  the  former 
year,  18iT,  that  Dr.  Kenn  Dickson  Hampden  wa*  nomi- 
Dated  BiehoD  of  Hereford.  Keble  and  be  bad  been 
Fellows  of  Oriel  together.  Resolutelv,  however,  in  defi- 
Miicsof  old  aBsociations,  and  acting  in  tlie  matter  simply  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  the  former  bad 
»  conspicuous  share  in  the  proceedings  which  were  t^en 
Call  of  them  in  vain)  to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Hampden's  appointment.  In  the  November  of  that  same 
Teu-,  18*7,  while  driving  with  a  Wend  (the  brother  of  Sir 
IVederick  Btwers)  through  the  picturesque  old  Close  at 
■Winchester,  Keble  met  with  an  alarming  accident,  the 
intellizence  of  which  cansed  a  shock  of  sympathy  in  hts 
regard  to  thrill  through  England.  The  carriage  was  run 
ftwav  with,  and  the  two  occupants  were  thrown  out,  each 
of  uiero  but  very  narrowly  indeed  escaping  destruction. 
The  consternation  produced  by  diis  incident  in  various 
^rta  of  the  country,  evidenced,  in  a  striking  way,  the  hold 
Kebla'a  fame  had  taken  upon  the  affecdons  of  Ws  fellow- 
conntrymen.  Perhaps  the  first  time  that  his  name  had 
been  prominently  brought  under  their  notice,  as  Professor 
ShfuTO  has  remarked,  was  in  1838,  when  the  last  volume  of 
Scott  s  Life,  by  Lockhart,  made  Its  appearance.  There,  in 
the  opening  of  the  last  chapter,  a  quotation  from  Solomon 
is  followed  by  a  reference  to  the  t«aatifi]l  eipansion  of  that 
aaying  by  "  a  wise  poet  of  our  time,"  —  a  footnote  explain- 
ing to  the  reader  tnat  the  extract  given  in  the  text  was 
from  the  '■  Christian  Year "  of  John  Keble.  Scarcely  a 
decade  had  run  out  after  that,  when  the  casualty  in  the 
Close  at  Winchester  gave  token  that  his  name  was  already 
&)niliarLy  known  and  beloved  in  many  thousands  of 
English  households. 

At  intervals,  whenever  occasion  required,  the  Vicar  of 
Hursley  enunciated  his  views  with  the  utmost  possible 
precision,  upon  questions  affecting  religion  that  happened 
at  the  time  to  be  brought  prominenUy  forward,  either 
within  or  without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  and  in  regard 
to  which  his  opinions  were  always  very  clearly  and  very 
boldly  pronounced.  It  was  thus  in  1849,  when  he  sternly 
opposed  the  efforts  then  fint  being  made  to  bring  abont 
the  tegaliiation  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 
His  argument  was  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"Against  profane  dealing  with  Holy  Matrimony,  in  regard 
to  a  Widower  and  his  late  Wife's  Sister."  fn  the  same 
way,  eight  years  afterwards,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  ho 
wrote  energetically  against  the  Divorce  Bill,  which  he 
epigrammatically  pronounced  a  Bill  for  Legalizing 
Adultery.  His  pamphlet,  in  this  instance,  waa  headed, 
"  An  Argument  for  not  proceeding  immediately  to  Repeal 
the  Laws  which  treat  the  Nuptial  Bond  as  Indis«>luble." 
Seven  years  prior  to  that  he  began  a  series  of  papers,  of 
which  two  only  were  published,  under  the  title  of  "  Church 
Matters  in  UDCCCL."  Of  these.  No.  I  was  on  Trial  ai 
Doctrine,  No.  2  being  dubbed  A  Call  to  Speak  Out  — 
npon  what  was  clearly  enough  indicated  at  the  moment  by 
the  subjoined  text,  "  Is  it  lairful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man 
who  is  a  Roman  and  uncondemned?"  In  the  summer  of 
1SS7  Mr.  Keble  made  what,  we  believe,  was  his  only  tour 
upon  the  Continent.  Until  then  bis  journey ings  had  never 
wttended  beyond  the  borders  of  the  three  kingdoms.    He 


liad  travelled  to  various  part*  of  England,  into  Wales,  into 
Scotland,  and  into  Ireland.  But  until  1B67  he  had  never 
crossed  the  British  Channel  In  the  winter  of  that  year 
he  brought  out  his  work  on  "Eucbaristic  Adoration,"  an 
argument  impressivelv  entitled,  "  The  Worship  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  in  tlie  Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion." 
It  was  during  the  course  of  ^e  next  twelvemonth,  1858, 
that  Charlotte  Yonge  was  mainly  instrumental  in  carrying 
out  a  project  that  waa  a  source  of  especial  gratification  to 
the  Vicar  of  Hursley — the  erection  of  a  School  Chapel  at 
ITill,  a  tkamlet  situated  about  midway  between  the  Vicar- 
^e  and  Winchester.  The  current  of  the  good  pastor^ 
lue  Sowed  on  smoothly  in  the  calm  seclusion  of  his  home 
in  Hampshire.  Honors,  in  a  worldly  sense,  had  not  fallen 
in  his  way.  Honor  in  tiie  noblest  sense  waa  his,  and  thai 
too  in  OYerHowing  abundance.  And  it  was  not  honor  only 
that  was  his  :  it  was  —  "  Honor,  love,  obedience,  troopai^ 
friends."  One  of  the  best  and  dearest  of  these  was  lost  to 
him,  however,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  when,  in 
1860,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  his  sister  Elizal^th  expired. 
Three  years  afterwards,  in  the  early  part  of  IS63,  he  waa 
adding  the  last  to  his  various  writings  by  publishing  tha 
Biography  of  Bishop  Wilson,  the  memoir  appearing  a*  the 
first  of  the  seven  volumes  in  which  the  Life  and  Works  of 
that  Prelate  were  comprised.  The  close  of  his  own  career, 
however,  was  drawing  on.  Of  this  he  had,  on  the  30th 
November,  1364,  a  premonitorv  symptom  of  a  sufficiently 
alarming  character.  Late  on  tlie  evening  of  that  day,  just 
as  he  was  retiring  to  rest,  he  had  a  paralytic  seiiure. 
Added  to  his  own  illness,  his  wife's  health,  which  had 
always  been  precarious,  was  gradually  becomin?  more  and 
more  seriously  affected.  It  was  during  one  of  the  sharpest 
crises  of  her  condition,  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year, 
—  the  day  was  worth  marking  triply  with  a  white  stone  as 
the  13th  September,  18SS,~  that,  once  more,  and  for  tha 
last  time  in  this  world,  Keble,  Piisey,  and  Newman  came 
together  under  the  roof  of  Hursley  Vicarage.  It  was  an 
interview  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  without  emotion. 
One  recalls  to  mind  with  an  almost  poignant  interest  the 
every  minute  circumstance  of  that  moving  incident  One 
thinks  of  Keble  as  he  stood  there  bareheuled  in  the  porch 
of  his  vicarage  on  the  morning  of  that  Tuesday,  talldng  to 
a  Mend,  when  up  the  gravel  path  to  the'  doorway  ap- 
proached Newman.  Neither  ot  them  had  the  slightest 
recognidon  of  the  other's  identity.  Keble  indeed  asked 
Newman  bis  name,  the  latter  not  having  the  faintest  sua- 
picion  as  to  who  was  bis  questioner.  Fearing  to  inquire, 
the  visitor  handed  in  his  card,  whereupon  there  came  to 
view  in  the  good  vicar  "  that  tender  flurry  of  manner," 
says  the  survivor,  that  he  so  well  remembered.    Twenty 

Stars  had  elapsed  since  they  bad  last  seen  each  other. 
eble,  who  in  1843  was  in  the  meridian  of  his  life,  in 
1865  waa  seventy-three.  Newman,  whom  the  other  had 
last  beheld  ^in  lus  prime,  was  aixty-two.  After  a  few 
hurried  words  at  the  entrance,  the  Vicar  brought  tha 
oratorian  into  his  study,  and  there,  the  latter  tells  us  in  his 
simple  and  touching  account  of  their  meeting,  embraced 
him  most  affectionately.  For  four  or  five  hours  they  were 
together  —  with  Pusey,  who  had  previously  arrived.  Tlis 
three  old  Mends,  —  think  but  for  a  moment  of  their  names, 
Keble,  Pusey,  Newman,  —  no  one  else  being  present,  had  ft 

Srimitive  dinner  together  at  one  o'clock.  Up-stairs  Mrs. 
!eb1e  was  lying  ill  in  bed,  her  husband  being  in  and  ont 
of  the  room  contlnnally  all  the  afternoon,  in  attendance 
alternately  upon  the  invalid  and  upon  his  two  visitors. 
Dr.  Newman  had  to  leave  early  in  order  to  catch  the  train. 
One  has  a  last  glimpse  of  him  and  Keble  tt^tber  when 
they  strolled  out  for  awhile  into  the  open  air,  pausing  for 
a  moment  to  look  in  silence  at  the  church  and  churchyard, 
"  so  beautiful  and  calm  I  "  So  they  met,  and  so  they  parted, 
with  a  half  promise  to  each  other  of  their  soon  again  oom- 
ing  together.  That  was  not  to  be,  however,  by  reason  of 
the  illness  of  Keble's  wife  having,  a  little  later  on,  ve^ 
seriously  increased.  Wistfully,  in  one  of  his  communi- 
cations to  his  old  friend  at  this  time,  Keble  asked  of 
Newman  with  reference  to  Pusey  and  Uiemselves,  in  tha 
familiar  lines  from  "  Macbeth,"  and  with  a  folamn  aignifi- 
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eance  lucb  m  the  wtndt  lud  nerer  had  i^tplied  to  thorn 
"  When  ihall  wa  tbna  maet  agvn  t 


intercoune  with  hi*  Mendi,  the  oldeu  and  deareit  amount 
them,  wat  being  narrowed.  There  waa  one  with  whom  ne 
had  been  in  the  cloieat,  the  most  iotimate,  and  the  moat 
confidential  correepondence  for  fire  and  fifty  Tean  to- 
gether, from  aa  far  back  as  1811,  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge 
to  wit,  who  on  Mondaj',  the  19th  March,  18S6,  receiTBd 
the  lait  letter  he  over  had  in  Kebte's  handwriting.  On 
Tlmnday,  the  S!d  of  March,  the  good  old  Vicar  roie, 
throngh  w>me  error  as  to  (he  time,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
moraing.  At  that  earl}'  hour  he  took  a  cold,  instead  of  a 
warm  or  stod  a  tepid  bath.  Hit  wife  being  still  seriously 
Indisposed,  he  prayed  for  some  dme  by  her  bediide,  and 
then  stood  up  to  read  the  leMoai  to  her  —  all  tbi«  Ijefore 
breaking  his  fast.  While  reading  he  appeared  to  hare 
fiunted.  The  probability  is  that  it  was  another  stroke  of 
paralysis.  He  had  an  illnes*  then  that  lasted  exactly  one 
week  —  the  gentle,  giA«d,  and  saintly  John  Keble  breath- 
ing his  last  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thnrsday,  the 
S9th  March,  1666.  His  last  sermona  had  been  delivered 
jnit  sixteen  months  preTioualy,  —  namely,  on  the  2  7th 
Norember,  1S64,  when  he  preached  from  the  pulpit  of 
Hursley  Church  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. 
The  former,  the  penultimate  sermon  was  upon  the  text 
from  8l  Matthew,  ch.  xxL  v.  9  :  "  And  the  multitudes  that 
went  before  and  that  followed,  cried,  saying:  Hosannah 
to  the  son  of  David :  blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  th«  Ixird.  Hosannah  in  the  highest"  The  last  sermon 
of  alt  had  for  its  text  the  fifth  Terse  of  the  second  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  "  O  bouse  of  Jacob,  come  ye,  and  let  us  walk  in 
the  light  of  Ihe  Lord."  On  Friday,  the  eth  April,  the 
remains  of  the  venerated  Vicar  of  Hursley  were  laid  in 
their  grave  beaido  that  of  his  sister  Elizabeth,  over  which 
he  had  raised  to  her  memory  the  beautifully  sculptured 
imitation  of  an  old  Iriih  cross.  On  the  11th  of  the  eotu- 
liw  Mav,  but  little  more  than  a  month  aAer  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Keble  breadked  her  last,  and  on  the  ISth  was  laid 
by  bis  side  in  the  peaceful  old  Hursley  chnrchyard.  He 
graves  of  the  Vicar  and  his  widow  were  turfnl  over  and 
aown  with  flowers,  the  memory  tbey  had  left  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  the  parishioners  being  their  noblest  monu- 
ment. Inside  the  beautiful  church  bard  by,  upon  the  floor 
of  the  chancel,  inlaid  on  the  very  spot  where  Keble'a  form 
had  ao  often  rested  during  the  service,  a  braaa  cross  of  ex- 
qaisite  deaign  and  elaboration  was  placed,  having  engraved 
upon  it  his  name,  the  duration  of  his  incumboncj,  the  days 
01  his  birth  and  death,  his  age  of  leventy-foar,  and  traced 
deeply  indented  in  a  running  strip  round  the  edge  those 
■npreme  adjurations  from  the  Litany  :  "By  Thine  Agonv 
and  Bloody  Sweat;  by  Tbv  Precious  Death  and  Buriali 
bV'Thy  Glorious  Resurrection  and  Ascension;  and  by  the 
Coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Good  Lord,  Deliter  Us."  The 
recollections  of  Keole,  recollections  which  had  been  treaa- 
■red  up  in  the  hearts  of  bis  friends,  began  soon  afler  hiF 
death  to  rise  like  a  sweet  odor  in  the  nostrils  of  his  con- 
temporaries now  became  his  posterity.  Every  one  knew 
thaC  life  and  health  permitting,  Keble's  biographer  was  to 
be  the  oldest  and  dearest  of  all  hit  friends,  one  of  the  most 
revered  of  the  ex-judgea  of  England,  Sir  John  Taylor 
Coleridge.  Girding  up  hit  loina,  eventnallv,  in  spite  of  his 
great  age  and  of  a  very  severe  attack  of  illness,  to  the  ac- 
oomplishment  of  a  task  that  to  him  waa  indeed  a  labor  ot 
lore.  Sir  John  Coleridge  in  1868  (the  Preface  waa  dated 
npon  the  Chrittmat  Eve  of  that  year)  admirably  acquitted 
himself  of  the  doty  devolving  opon  him  in  his  character 
at  a  biographer.  Pieviontly  he  nad  giveo  to  the  public  a 
Dumber  of  particulars  in  regard  to  Keble's  life  tlirough  the 
columns  of^the  Guardian  newspaper.  Accepting  the  facts 
there  given  at  the  basis  of  his  argument,  Professor  Sbairp 
wrote  his  masterly  little  Essay  in  thirteen  sections  on  the 


Authw  of  the  "  Christian  Tear."  Beftn  IMS  had  m 
ont  a  beautilul  and  coatly  quarto  volume  wai  pubUhed, 
adorned  with  thirty-two  exquisite  photographs  by  Williw 


•  from  bit  birth  to 
hia  deaUi  by  the  fbotatepa  of  John  Keble.  The  dtle  oftUi 
handsome  volome  ia,  "Tlie  Birthplace,  Heaie,  Chnrdw, 


other  blogra^ical  memento  of  Keble  penned  by  the  Bar. 
J.  F.  Moor,  Junior,  !£.  A.,  Incumbent  erf'  AmpSeld.  Boh 
tequently,  in  a  good  aubatantia]  volume,  appeared  Km 
Yonge'a  deeply-interesting  "  Mtuinn  OTer  UK '  Chtiitiaa 
Year '  and  the  '  Lyra  Innocentinm,  '  incidentalij,  in  lb 
course  of  it,  tupplying  the  reader  with  %  number  of  adA- 
tional  and  some  of  them  very  charming  reminiscences.  Is 
a  supplementary  way,  and  posthumously,  addiliona  «tR 
made  to  the  hst  of  Keble'a  writings.  These,  however, 
were  the  mere  collecting  together  of  eSiiaionB,  now  theo- 
logical, now  poetic,  that  had  hitherto  been  scatlered.  b 
1886  there  bad  appeared,  under  the  title  of  ■*  Lyra  Ap» 
tolica,"  177  lyrics  reprinted  from  the  Brituk  Magaapt. 
These  were  written  bv  John  Bowden  and  others,  howerac, 
at  well  as  some  of  them  by  Keble  and  eotne  by  Newnu. 
Forty-five  of  the  nomber  signed  "  T  "  were  Keble'a  Then, 
bwetlter  with  a  variety  of  other  odea  and  lyrics,  many  of 
which  bad  previously  appeared  in  other  collectioni,  was 
brought  together  for  the  first  time  in  a  poathumons  v^sme, 
in  1868,  and  published  aa  "  Miscellaneona  Poems,  by  the 
Kev.  J.  Kebie,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Hurtler."  Notably  amoof 
the  contents  was  the  ode,  written  by  Keble,  set  to  mniic  l^ 
Dr.  Crotch,  and  performed  in  the  Sheldonian  Tlwitie  st 
the  Encmnia  of  18S4,  upon  (he  occasion  of  the  installatioB 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uniro^. 
The  "  Occasional  and  Parochial  Sermons  "  of  Kebis  wtR 
in  1887  and  1BG8  published  in  a  periodical  fana,  in  twdit 
monthly  instalments.  A  collective  edition  of  the  whoieof 
hit  writings,  prose  and  verse,  hat  vet  to  make  its  appesp- 
ancB.  There  was  something  bewildering,  or,  at  anr  nt^ 
enigmatical,  in  Keble's  personal  appearance.  Wkenbevw 
travelling  in  Scotland,  he  was  pronounced  a  plain  man  by  s 
young  lady  who,  on  aedng  him,  was  evidently  not  (acctn- 
ing  to  the  oddest  of  all  our  idioms)  agreeably  disappdntcd. 
Judging  from  the  later  photographs  of  the  Vicar  of  Km- 
ley,  the  young  lady,  any  one  would  say,  waa  not  very  modi 
out  in  her  reckoning.  Those  later  photo^rapht  do  Hi. 
Keble,  unquestionab^,  a  great  injustice.  To  realize  thii 
literally,  at  a  glance,  it  It  only  necetaaiy  to  turn  for  t 
moment  to  either  of  the  two  finest  likenesses  ever  taken  of 
Keble  by  the  most  truthful  and  masterly  portrait-painter 
of  OUT  generation,  George  Richmond,  K.  A.  One  of  thw 
portraits  by  Richmond  represents  Keble  as  he  was  in  (ke 
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prime  of  tuB  manhood.  The  other,  bv  &r  the  finer,  pw- 
trays  bim  as  he  waa  in  hia  old  age,  the  artist  (apeakinf  ■■ 
an'arUst)  pronouncing  Keble's  head  "most  heaadAul' 
Nevertheleas,  bis  features  were  undoubtedly  irregu'v,  ud 
Sir  John  Coleridge  waa  riebt  in  aaying  of  his  (riend  ihsl 
he  waa  not  handaome.  llie  forehead  and  hair  were  both 
fine,  however,  and  the  eyes  to  the  last  werefull  of  iatellett 
and  animation.  Above  all,  the  countenance  was  exprcMin 
in  a  remarkable  manner  of  sweetness  and  benignitjr.  IV 
expression  which  thus  shone  firom  bis  face  u  sti]!,iii_t 
manner,  discernible  in  his  reputation.  His  very  name  ii 
harmonious  with  the  music  of  the  "  Christian  Year."  And 
over  hit  memory  there  float*  the  nimbus  of  hit  talntt; 
character. 


IN  THE  HEIGHTS. 


Tax  higher  regions  of  onr  globe  awaken  onr  cnriosi^  !■ 
a  great  iMgree ;  itill  they  remun  surrounded  by  modi 
mystery,  whether  we  try  to  discover  their  phenomeos  V 
their  constitution.  We  climb  mountains,  we  ascend  in  bil- 
loont,  wo  turn  our  (aleacopes  towards  the  celestial  bodiet, 
and  invent  a  theuaand  instruments  to  discover  the  (etsoiu 
of  the  least  efleota  pradnoed  by  physical  means  is  the  qnc* 
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rtiich  lepknUat  aa.  Tet  life  ii  iatimitdjr  oonnacted  witb 
h«  aoil ;  the  bird  which  lotn  through  the  tit  mvM  deicend 
■ontinnillf  to  Kek  ita  proper  nouriihmeiit.  Of  all  tho 
aammiJenias  tzibea,  mwa  ftlooe  luu  the  boldneM  to  riM  in 
he  air  and  inapeDd  hinuelf  ia  theattnoBphereatthe  height 
if  niftnj  thoucand  feet.  But  the  inlense  cold  of  thsM  pro- 
ligiotiH  eleradoDB  hinden  him  from  remaioiog  long  under 
KHtditioQi  which  are  not  made  for  life. 

Still  it  U  bj  no  meaiii  anintereBtin);,  when  climbiog 
■oantaini,  where  animal  and  vegetable  life  are  to  rare,  to 
remark  the  decrease  oi  the  fauna  and  flora,  and  to  lee  what 
niiiafoimationB  aature  ti  lubject  to  before  being  wholly 
^aced.  Among  the  atmospheric  cooditlona  neceisar]'  to 
grganized  beings,  the  temperature  plaja  the  principal  part ; 
oresaure  aeemi  to  exercise  little  iaQaence.  Th^celebrated 
[wtatuBt,  De  Candolle,  has  demonKrated  that  absolute 
beight  never  acts  on  the  circulation  of  the  lap  in  planta, 
or  on  the  respiratorr  organs  of  leaves.  It  is  a  well-known 
bet  that  there  are  Uionsands  of  species  which  are  met  wit]> 
at  verj  different  heiEhti,  with  the  exception  of  a  smalt 
nomber  of  plants  stnctlj  confined  to  certun  restricted 
moantain  r^^ons.  The  culture  of  Alpine  plants  in  our 
nrdene  confirms  this ;  since  it  is  easy  to  preserve  them  in 
uia  plains  when  the  temperature  and  humidity  are  soitable. 
Our  cereals  cease  to  grow  at-  a  certvn  height  in  Europe, 
bnt  that  is  not  owing;  to  the  rarity  of  (he  sir,  dnce  we  see 
them  thrive  in  South  America  at  a  much  higher  elevation. 
Heat  and  damp  are  the  two  principal  causes  which  pre- 
side OTOT  the  altitude  of  the  growth  of  (he  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  similarity  between  the  different  stages  of  a 
high  mountain  and  different  latitudes  has  long  been  re- 
marked. To  make  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blano  is  equivalent 
to  a  journey  to  Lapland.  The  limit  of  vegetation  is  de- 
pendent on  that  of  perpetnal  snow,  and  the  point  of  eleva- 
tion where  these  anows  begin  rests  upon  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  countiy.  In  the  Andes,  it  reaches 
abont  five  thousand  rardi ;  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Kmalsya,  nearly  six  thousand ;  in  Switzerland,  abont 
three  thousand;  and  in  the  slxty-Sflh  d^ree  of  latitude, 
ao  more  than  two  thonsond. 

^Hie  extreme  dryness  of  such  high  regions,  and  the  bnm- 
ing  heat  of  the  sun,  sometimes  produce  the  same  effects  aa 
a  long  season  of  frosty  weather;  in  this  manner  many 
■peciea  are  arrested  in  their  propagation  by  a  cause  ex- 
actly inverse  to  tliat  which  brings  death  to  the  majority  of 
plants  on  the  sommit  of  mountains,  and  indeed  perpetual 
(now  alone  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  insurmonn table 
obstacle  to  vegetable  life.  There  are  a  very  few  plants 
which  can  live  in  it ;  a  saxifrage  in  the  Andes,  called  after 
the  celebreted  traveller  and  ctwrnist  BoussioKaalt,  is  found 
on  rocks  six  hundred  feet  above  the  snow-TsTeL  In  the 
Alps,  on  Mont  Blanc  and  Monto  Bosa,  vegetation  does  not 
disappear  tat  more  than  three  times  this  height ;  there  a 
few  saxifrages,  a  gentian,  a  ranunculus,  and  a  chryaantbe- 
mum  may  be  seen  with  their  attenuated  stems.  Around 
the  glaciers,  wherever  a  space  is  tree  from  snow,  or  a  riit 
m  the  rocks  furnishes  a  shelter  i^ainst  the  strong  froata, 
mosBoa  and  lichens  cover  the  bare  cold  stone  with  a  green 
carpet ;  the  latter  of  these  rise  to  considerable  heights,  and 
are  nnmerous,  whilst  the  mosses  scarcely  pass  over  the 
Umit  of  the  last  fbms. 

In  the  Himalaya,  vegetation  is  much  more  active  at  such 
gnat  heights,  and  the  striking  analc^y  between  these  ro- 
gions  and  Arctic  counCriea  is  more  marked.  The  spring 
commences  very  late,  but  a  few  weeks  of  heat  suffice  for 
the  plant  to  accomplish  the  various  phases  of  its  annual  evo- 
lution, and  though  dowering  much  later  than  in  the  warm, 
damp  valley,  the  seeds  are  formed  long  before  those  of  its 
lowerneigbbor..  Ho<4er  observed  this  in  his  exploration 
of  the  Sikkim,  a'  province  in  the  sonlhem  part  of  the  Hima- 
laya. There  is  tiien  for  vegetable  life  a  real  calorific  ca- 
pacity ;  their  period  of  growth  does  not  depend  aolelv  on 
the  mean  temperature,  but  on  the  amount  of^  available  heat 
that  they  receive. 

Ther«  are,  however,  in  these  regions  variations  of  posi- 
tion and  of  the  configuration  of  Uie  earth  which  prevent 
tha   regular   effects   of   onr   observations   being   fully   es- 


tablished. In  the  Alps,  U.  Schlagiutwelt,  who  has  carried 
these  studies  out  very  fUlly,  has  r«maiked  that  nothing  i* 
the  same  except  the  piessnra  of  the  air.  There  are  d»> 
cided  differences  aa  to  the  hygrometric  state  and  the  tem- 
perature from  whence  very  marked  contrasts  arise  ;  and 
It  is  impossible  to  assign  an  absolute  limit  to  trees  and 
plants,  necessarily  submitting  to  such  variable  conditiona 

He  has  particularly  remarked'  the  trunks  of  pine  treea, 
firs,  and  larohes,  with  othere  which  characterise  the  vege- 
tation of  mountains,  and  belong  to  the  fiunily  of  Conifene. 
Taking  aa  a  measure  the  ligneous  rings  which  each  year 
increase  the  diameter  of  the  tronk,  and  from  which  the  age 
of  the  tree  may  be  calcnlated,  it  is  percuved  that  the 
thickness  varies  in  species,  bnt  generally  diminishes  a* 
the  tree  grows.  This  is  especially  in  the  second  period  of 
the  life  of  the  tree,  from  one  to  two  hundred  years,  because 
at  these  great  heights  the  vegetative  force  exhausts  itself 
more  rapidly,  and  the  period  of  old  age  begins  earlier.  In 
the  valleys,  during  the  second  century,  the  ring  still  pro- 
aerves  the  same,  or  even  has  a  greater  thickness  than  in 
the  first.  This  growth  has  everywhere  its  fiuctuationa,  de- 
pending on  the  mean  temperature  of  any  season.  If  it  be 
examined  every  ten  years,  the  inequality  is  marked ;  bnt 
if  from  century  to  century,  the  equally  is  the  same,  until 
vitality  ceases,  owing  to  old  age.  llius,  in  a  period  ot 
filly  years,  each  atmospheric  change  has  taken  place  which 
can  Bccelerete  cr  lessen  vegetation  ;  and  the  perturbations 
which  moke  persons  think  that  the  seasons  are  chuiging, 
are  reproduced  in  nearly  the  same  order,  and  a  tolerably 
safe  opinion  may  be  given  aa  to  the  decrease  of  growth  in 
trees  living  on  mountains. 

Besides  these  modifications,  the  nature  of  the  soil  mtist 
be  considered,  and  especially  of  the  rocks.  Some  planta 
only  grow  on  ciystatCine  or  primitive  blocks ;  others  on 
calcareous  or  schistous  formations.  There  are  kinds  of 
vegetation  which  so  especially  attach  themselves  to  cortaln 
.rocks,  that  the  appearance  of  the  plants  reveals  the  under- 
lying surfaco.  There  are  special  forms,  too,  of  rocks,  mak- 
ing terraces,  buttresses,  aiguilUi,  at  cones,  on  which  psr- 
ticnlar  systems  of  spontaneous  vegetation  bunt  forth. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  rock,  water  diatribnt« 
itself  in  a  proportion  which  exerts  an  influence,  not  only  on 
the  species,  but  on  the  duration  of  the  life  of  the  plant,  the 
brilliancy  of  its  flowers,  and  the  strength  of  the  stem. 
Thus,  the  flora  of  calcareous  rocks,  and  ground  strewed 
with  stone  boulden,  give  birth  to  more  slender  forms  than 
the  same  flora  in  the  meadows ;  and  the  planta  belonging 
to  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  plains  dry  up  more  quickly 
than  those  growing  on  ichtst  or  alaty  fbrmationa.  Water, 
indeed,  penetratea  so  unequally  into  the  soil  that  it  mav 
either  wash  away  or  encourage  vegetation,  according  ai  it 
falls  in  abundance  or  in  excess.  Toe  violence  of  the  storms 
to  which  certain  chains  are  exposed  expltuns  the  arrest«d 
vegetation  oflen  observed  on  isolated  peaks;  rain  reus 
down  the  side,  instead  of  refreshing  the  soil.  In  the  Alps 
it  forms  those  unexpected  swellings  of  torrents  known  un- 
der the  name  of  ruru«n,  which  are  more  feared  than  storms 
or  avalanches ;  the  swollen  streams  precipitate  themselves 
with  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  that  which  in  summer  waa 
but  a  simple  thread  of  water  takes  the  proportions  of  an 
immense  cataract.  When  moisture  is  to  be  really  beneft> 
cent  It  must  filter  through  the  soil  in  small  quantities^ 
where  it  can  bo  received  on  a  bed  of  verdure  or  layers  of 
leaves  and  moss,  distributing  it  slowly,  and  arresting  these 
violent  floods. 

Leaving  the  distribution  of  plants,  and  turning  to  that  of 
animal  life,  we  see  that  water  is  as  necessary  to  it  as  to 
planta  ;  but  it  has  the  power  of  seeking  it  in  the  torrents 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  glaciers ;  by  moving,  too,  it  is  pos- 
sible  for  it  to  avoid  those  extremes  of  temperature  from 
which  plants  suffer.  Thus  animals  are  often  found  in 
higher  regions  ;  but  the  herbivorous  species  are  obliged  at 
I  times  to  descend  towards  the  tone  which  will  afford  them  a 
subsistence.  The  chamois,  the  boldest  and  most  agile  of 
the  visitors  to  Alpine  summits,  never  passes  above  three  or 
fhiir  tbauaaad  yards ;  the  wild  goat  does  not  ventore  ao 
~    BB&r  in  puTSidtof  the  snov- 


high ;  the  fox  sometimes  goes  ai 
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hen,  but  the  bsM  ihows  himaelf  still  mors  rwel;.  The 
winlar  dwellins  of  th«  mannot  U  oflen  more  thftn  eight 
thooMiid  feet  high,  whilst  the  frog  neTer  pauei  the  bdow- 
line,  nor  do  the  liiarda  and  Tipcrs.  Ai  to  fiahei,  though 
they  are  found  in  abandaoce  in  the  lake*  and  itreamB,  t£e 
coldness  of  the  water  ii  for  them  an  obstacle  analogous  to 
a  low  state  of  the  temperature  for  teneBtrial  animals.  The 
trant  is  almost  the  only  fish  that  can  exist  in  the  icy 
waters ;  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  it  leaps  such  enoiv 
mens  dittaaces,  it  can  mount  the  cataracts  and  overcome 
difijcnlties  which  arrest  other  swimmers.  Two  Tarieties, 
that  of  the  lorreola,  —  iSa^mo/arTo,  and  the  red  trout,  Saliao 
softw/inus,  —  are  met  with  on  the  St.  Gothard,  six  thousand 
fbnr  hnodred  feet  high,  in  the  little  Lake  of  Luzendro; 
sdll  higher  the  perpetual  freeitng  of  the  water  absolutely 
forbids  their  existence,  and  on  the  Great  St  Bernard,  in  a 
lake  of  sei^n  thousand  five  hundred  feet  high,  no  trace  can 
be  found  of  their  presence. 

Tha  birds  are  uie  natural  denizens  of  the  highest  alti- 
tndes.  In  the  Andes  the  condor,  in  the  Alps  the  eagle  and 
the  Tulture,  hover  ever  the  gigantic  peaks.  Organized  as 
they  are  for  (he  longest  llighl«,  thej  are  Uie  trne  sulora  of 
the  atmospheric  ocean,  as  the  petrels  are  of  the  Atlantic, 
^nie  chonca,  a  kind  of  intensely  black  raven,  with  a  vellow 
beak  and  bright  red  claws,  does  not  rise  so  high  (n  tne  air, 
but  is  easentially  the  bird  of  high  peaks  and  snowy  regions. 
It  has  been  seen  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Col 
du  G^aat  Flights  of  them  are  found  in  the  broken  rocks 
of  the  mountains,  or  scudding  along  the  sleepeat  precipices, 
uttering  their  harsh  croaking  note.  Everything  that  rises 
to  a  dizzy  height  in  the  air  bai  a  particulav  charm  for  ijiese 
birds  f  tall  firs,  steeples,  old  towers,  the  battlements  of 
castles  overlooking  the  valleys,  cathedral  pinnacles,  iso- 
lated peaks,  and  sharp-pointed  aiguillai,  are  the  places 
chosen  for  their  nests.  Heal  hermits  of  the  air,  condemned, 
like  those  of  the  desert  of  Thebes,  to  the  most  frugal  and 
aastMe  food,  they  delight  in  solitude,  and  the  more  apace 
tliat  separates  tbem  &om  inan  the  more  they  are  pleased. 

Bnt  there  are  more  graceful  birds  that  reside  in  these 
frosU-  regions  and  animate  the  cold  landscape.  The  snow 
chamooh,  Frmgilla  nivalit,  loves  them  so  well  that  It  rarely 
descends  to  the  finreat  belt  The  aecenieur  of  the  Alps  fol- 
lows it,  preferring  the  stonr,  sterile  region  between  the  lino 
1^  vegetation  and  that  of  perpetual  snow,  both  of  them 
seeking  their  insect  tood  at  the  height  of  three  or  four  diou- 
sand  yarda.  There  are  some  kinds  which  rarely  use  their 
wings :  these  are  the  gallinaceous  fowls.  The  gaiopede,  or 
snow-hen,  is  seen  in  Iceland  ns  well  as  Switzerland  ;  it 
flies  far  above  the  frosty  belt,  and  lives  in  very  high  lati- 
tudes, its  plnmage  in  winter  taking  the  hne  of  the  snow,  in 
which  it  loves  to  be.  It  is  indeed  so  necessary  to  its  com- 
fort that  at  the  approach  of  summer  it  rises  higher  in  the 
mountains ;  it  burrows  and  rolls  in  it  with  delight,  and  hol- 
lows holes  to  shelter  itself  from  the  wind,  which  seems  to 
be  the  only  discomfort  that  it  fears  in  its  icy  abode.  The 
lichens  and  seeds  carried  by  the  wind  suffice  for  its  nonrish- 
ment,  whilst  its  ronng  are  fed  on  the  insects  it  catches. 

Insects  are  inaeed  the  principal  living  beings  in  these 
desolate  regions ;  a  fresh  analogy  with  tne  polar  regions, 
where,  dnruig  the  short  weeks  of  summer,  tnev  appear  in 
great  nombers.  In  the  cold  temperate  zone,  beetles  pre- 
•ent  themselves  tn  greater  numbers  and  greater  variety 
ttiao  in  any  region  excepting  near  the  equator.  They  pre- 
dominate in  Alpine  heights,  reaching  on  the  sonthem  side 
three  thousand  yards,  and  somewhat  less  on  the  northern. 
There,  conceal^  in  holes  and  cracks  in  the  rock,  they  Live 
on  fle^,  for  vegetable  nourishment  is  almost  absent.  Their 
wings  are  so  short  that  thev  can  scarcely  be  discerned ;  na- 
ture seeming  to  wish  to  shelter  them  from  the  great  currents 
of  air  which  would  else  inEallibly  carry  them  away.  In  fact, 
other  flies  and  insects,  like  butterflies,  are  continually  foand 
to  have  been  rsised  by  the  wind  to  Uiese  heights,  and  have 
perished  io  the  snow.     The  glaciers  are  covered  by  "  "' 


that  have  thus  net  their  fate ;  their  frail  corpses  strewing 
the  ioe  in  thousands,  Tet  there  are  certain  kinds  whi^ 
brave  the  cold,  and  rise  freely  to  some  thousand  yards,  unce 
Hooker  otwerved  butl«rflies  on  the  top  of  Mont  Momay. 
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The  spiders  have  also  the  power  of  resitting  the  cold ;  ul  I 
an  almost  microaco[dc  insect,  the  Deteria  ^oiialu,  Uns  I 
only  on  the  borders  of  the  glaciers.  But  the  udee*  tt 
their  home  seems  to  be  reflected  in  all  these  little  cnatwts; 
they  no  longer  present  the  variety  of  tints  which  chsne- 
terize  them  elsewhere,  being  of  a  dark  at  black  hue,  «h^ 
hides  their  presence  in  the  holes  where  they  creep.  Tbes 
habits  also  are  modified  according  to  the  locality ;  iiwta> 
nal  insects  in  the  countries  of  the  plain  become  diunsl  a 
mouDtainout  regions,  as  it  is  certun  that  the  coudiiiou  it 
the  lowlands  during  the  night  are  reproduced  here  in  tl« 
day,  preserving  even  aftec  sunrise  the  shadow  and  fiob- 
ness  unknown  oelow. 

8nch  is  the  picture  which  natoralists  give  Qi  of  siuml 
life  in  those  zones  where  the  fauna  gradually  give  «iy  It 
solitude  and  desolation.  Beyond  thA  last  stage  of  vcgeti- 
tion,  beyond  the  extreme  renon  of  insects  and  mammila- 
ous  animals,  all  becomes  silent  and  nninhaluled ;  Ibouh 
the'air  is_full  of  infusoria,  microscopic  animalcula,vhiclitH 
wind  raises  like  dost,  and  which  are  spread  in  the  atm^ 
phere  to  unknown  heights;  they  are  germs  floatingin^ae* 
waiting  for  the  moment  to  fix  themselves. 

Of  me  dawn,  M.  de  Tschudi  has  traced  a  deliciaiu  w 
tnre.  "  A  little  before  the  sky  is  colored  widi  the  Eit 
traces  of  morning,  even  before  me  light  breeze  anmiaicM 
the  approach  of  day,  when  the  stars  are  still  shiaioi  is  lie  | 
firmament,  the  biros  give  the  signal  for  nature  to  xnit. 
A  slight  rush  through  the  fir-wood,  a  sort  of  HXMi%d» 
notes  of  which  become  more  and  more  accentuated;  Ik 
rapidity  gradually  increases  and  ends  in  a  hamoniMI 
chattering,  rising  and  descending  from  branch  to  fanadi, 
as  the  bow  of  the  musician  passes  from  the  deepest  to  the 
hwheit  chords ;  then  suddenly  a  louder  sonod  ii  heui 
voices  at  first  timid,  now  intone  their  charactcriHic  tir, 
their  more  or  less  piercing  whistle;  the  sweet  neludwlj 
nocturne  "hta  ceased  ;  it  is  a  morning  serenade,  thit  lu 
winged  tribe  gives  to  the  sen,  which  is  on  tiis  way  to  wsm 
their  humid  abode." 

Man  has  been  less  favored  than  the  birds  ;  we  my !«( 
for  this  aerian  existence,  where  the  eye  rests  on  iht  wg- 
nificent  panorama  of  mountains  and  on  the  deep  Um  a 
the  firmament.  But  to  climb  to  a  great  height  ii  iln^t 
painful  thing  ;  either  the  air  contaiaa  less  oiyten  is  i 
given  volume,  and  the  dissolution  of  this  gas  in  tin  bktd 
operates  with  more  difficulty  under  a  weaker  prewDt,* 
the  repeated  movements  of  the  ascent  fatigue  the  mucoht 
system ;  certain  it  is  that  the  pnlse  is  painfully  accelenltd; 
Uiere  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing ;  headache,  nausea,  ui 
many  other  sensations  known  under  the  name  of  nd^ 
mimlagnta,  are  felL     The  real  cause  of  this  palholo^ 

ghenomenoo  has  been  much  discussed ;  it  arises  pebalq 
t>m  the  different  pressure  of  the  air.  Man  has  not  bM 
organized  like  the  birds,  to  rise  tbrongh  layers  of  avsiyitt 
density ;  the  latter  are  provided  with  b^a  of  ur  cmsm 
uicating  with  the  lungs  and  bones,  filling  up  a  large  put* 
their  bodies,  and  constitnCing  a  kind  of  breathiag-pB^ 
A  similar  arrangement  is  found  in  insects ;  they  vt  f* 
Tided  with  trachem,  leading  to  the  outer  air  by  itigaA 
which  can  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure ;  thus,  thej  bA 
the  faculty  of  resisting  the  influence  of  a  pneumatic  vscii» 
of  ddetenous  gases,  and  even  of  immersion  in  water. 

The  annoyance  that  is  felt  in  ascending  a  roountaia  alf, 
however,  be  overcome ;  the  change  is  ^ten  too  sadJ* 
and  a  certain  lapse  of  time  is  necessary  to  eitaUitb  ts 
equilibrium  between  the  gas  in  the  blood  and  ihst  of  tM 
exterior,  so  that  the  lungs  may  absorb  the  right  quaolina 
oxygen.  Man  may  be  acclimatized  to  great  lieigbts,  y^ 
as  he  can  be  to  hot,  damp,  or  cold  cUmatea.  The  ntf  ' 
Quito,  atanding  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  ofat 
sea,  has  a  larse  population,  who  never  seem  to  suffer  ra 
the  altitude ;  Potoai,  another  town  In  the  Andes,  is  thiKtf 
thousand  feet  high.  After  De  Sanssnre  had  been  a  tet- 
,  night  on  the  aummit  of  the  Alps,  hia  pulse  reiuiacd  » 
natural  movements  ;  and  Bouasingaalt,  after  a  long  i^ 
dence  in  the  towns  of  the  Andea,  fisll  no  opisessioD  cA  ■ 
top  of  Chimboraxo. 
Still,  everything  showi  tbat  tlw  deatiBy  of  our  ran  * 
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in  to  low  laUtndea.  It  wm  in  warm,  flat  eoontries  on  the 
)3u  of  the  EaphratsB,  the  Nile,  tlifl  Indns,  the  Gangei, 
d  (be  Hoang-bo,  that  civilization  vaa  first  dereloped. 
w  fint  home  of  man  was  not  like  an  eagle's  oest,  bat  in 
lertile  garden,  watered  by  fonr  streams ;  and  moantainoos 
pons  were  long  renrded  as  placei  of  horror  and  fear ; 
9  Greek  poeU  made  the  dwelling-place  of  Borea*  one  of 
tie  and  punishment  i  it  waa  on  the  tummtt  of  the  Caa- 
nuthaC  thegaillj  human  race,  personified  in  Prometheus, 
J  chained  by  the  aneer  of  Jupiter.  It  belongs  to  modem 
lea  to  be  familiariEea  with  high  nonntaine,  and  to  admire 
d  lore  them.  The  Komans  were  insensible  to  the  beau- 
1  of  Switzerland  ;  thej  saw  nothing  in  this  part  of  (laul 
t  horrible  taltiu,  the  miserable  abode  of  a  people  disia- 
nted  by  destiny.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  centuries 
It  Switzerland  has  been  visited  by  the  lovers  of  the  pic- 
«K}Ue;  WB  seek  vunly  in  any  bat  modern  authors  for  ■ 
Knplbn  of  its  beauties ;  m  to  nature,  no  one  imagined 
It  it  could  raise  the  soul  to  God. 

ITet,  in  the  ralleys,  man  becomes  enerrated,  and  there  is 
lerpetual  current  of  people  flowine  from  (he  highlands  to 
^aerate  with  more  Tigoroug  blood  a  race  that  has  lost 
enerE^.  Tbas,  when  the  regions  about  the  Euphrates 
re  falling  into  precocious  senility,  tike  mountaineers  of 
■■Idea  came  down  into  Mesopotamia,  and  ruled  there, 
■a  Uedes,  from  the  southern  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  played 
>  same  part.  The  invasion  of  the  north  of  Italy  by  the 
luls;  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mouotainous  forest 
noat  of  Germany  into  the  north  of  France;  the  estab- 
iment  of  the  Manchous  in  China ;  that  of  the  tribes  of 
ntral  Asia  into  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  re- 
xluce  the  same  phenomena.  In  the  plains,  the  human 
Bd  reinni  alone ;  in  the  moantains,  it  is  nature  which  ap- 
srs  in  her  turoi  and  our  puny  works  are  crushed  into 
ignificaucfl  by  the  miyesty  which  surrounds  us. 
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SOCIAL  CHANGES  IN  ENGLAND. 

k  POPULAR  writer  has  lately  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
ual  science  is  unaociableness  reduced  to  a  science  ;  that 
igreas  in  comfort  and  convenience,  and  all  the  faciliUes 
ich  make  life  easy,  conduce  to  isolation  ;  that  the  more 
ig  people  are  at  home  the  less  they  like  to  leave  it ;  that 
IS  and  easy-chairs  have  knocked  hoBpitaliCy  on  the 
td;  that  serials  and  magazines  have  superseded  gossip 
word  of  moittb ;  that  the  imagination  receives  and  en- 
tains  through  novels ;  that,  in  short,  society  in  our  day  is 
it  figured  by  the  "  Lady  of  Shalott,"  the  newspaper  being 
isluejil  through  which  we  see  the  world.  And  this  tone 
Is  in  quite  naturally  with  the  feeling,  or  rather  the 
liits.  of  the  day.    A  man  is  out  of  harmony  with  his  age 

0  descants  on  the  pleasures  of  society.  No  modern  an- 
<rity  professes  frank  enjoyment  in  Uie  company  of  hit 
low-creatures.  A  sensation  of  mnsty  antiquitjrpervades 
vy  avowal  of  the  sort.     Such  sentiments  as  "  llie  hours 

spend  in  conversation  are  the  most  pleasing  of  any  we 
oy,"  "  That  part  of  life  we  speed  in  company  is  the  moat 
ariog  of  all  our  moments,"  tell  their  own  date,  and  can- 
i  certainly  be  less  than  a  hundred  years  old ;  as  they  are, 
fact,  some  score  years  more,  being  found  in  the  TaiUr. 
ibody  ever  tells  bis  dream  now  with  the  prelude  "  Me- 
«gbt  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  agreeable  company." 
ery  pieture  of  the  sort  recalls  the  days  of  formal  dreMea 

1  saeasy  furnitore.  We  are  not  sure  that  any  divine 
our  day  would  own  to  Philip  Henry's  Tindtcation  of  a 
m  life  —  that  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  him  to  see  a 
)d_nian  pass  along  the  street.  There  are  two  ways  of 
aciog  ourselves  in  fatigue  or  weariness  of  spirit  —  either 
repose  of  bead  and  hmb,  or  by  counter  excitement  and 
I  exercise  of  other  faculties.  When  dress  was  a  restraint 
I  bodily  comfort  was  not  viewed  as  an  art,  the  best 
oorce  was  the  stimulus  of  company,  talking,  dancing, 
d-playlng.  And  it  Ls  still  the  case  in  many  coantries 
it  the  peasants  who  work  all  day  dance  late  into  the 
^  ;  Toluntaiy  movement  is  their  rest    Home  to  them 


ofien  few  attractions ;  meaning,  it  may  be,  a  stool  hj  a 
smoking  or  fireless  hearth,  a  place  to  shun  till  snpper-time 
or  bed-time  comes.  People  in  such  circumstances  are 
ready  for  any  form  of  amusement.  It  is  no  new  thing  to 
like  one's  ease ;  but  the  arts  and  habits  of  life  have  ad- 
vanced sbwly  in  this  direction ;  with  their  advance  comes 
independence  of  external  aids.  Belasation,  which  once 
was  social,  now  afiects  the  hermit.  We  prow  more  sensi' 
tive  to  the  annoyances  of  intercourse,  and  find  it  answers 
best  for  our  immediate  ends  to  consnlt  self  only.  Of  old, 
ennui  interfered  with  this  selfishness ;  but  ennui  Is  not  the 
universal  enemy  it  used  to  be.  Time  is  not  so  often  nowa- 
days called  "  tue  enemy."  The  idlest  of  us  have  more 
reioorces  than  idleness  once  found  ready  to  hand.  Bead- 
ing is  an  enormous  power  of  spending  time  lazily  and  un- 
profitably  which  used  to  be  umply  yawned  away.  We 
hare  a  literature  which  needs  so  little  intellectual  eff'ort 
that  even  die  family  of  Osbaldistone  would  not  have  been 
driven  to  pitch  and  toss,  cutting  cudgels,  or  biting  their 
thumbs,  as  the  sole  occupatjons  of  leisure.  Nobody,  even 
iu  poetry,  proposes  the  absurd  and  impossible  indulgence 
of  \y\az  under  a  tree,  like  the  Eagenios  and  Lysanders  of 
our  antiquity.  We  can  loll  to  our  satisfaction  iu-doors,  and 
we  resent  interruption  with  much  mora  eenaiue  ill-humor 
than  it  was  the  part  of  those  uncomfortably  reclining 
dreamers  or  students  to  put  on.  We  see  that  the  poets 
and  essayuts  were  thrown  upon  their  invention  for  each 
images  ;  the  world  about  them  took  life  from  another  p<»at 
of  view  ;  it  was  their  office  to  show  the  intellectual  uses  of 
relirine  into  self,  and  the  diversion  which  a  superior  mind 
might  find  in  its  own  company. 

When  social  intercourse  was  assumed  to  be  the  highest 
pleasure  of  man,  it  may  be  observed  that  generally  speak- 
ing this  intercourse  was  of  men  with  men.  Good  company 
in  the  old  essayists  generally  means  the  gathering  of  wila 
and  men  of  intellect  in  clubs  and  coffee-houses,  where  con- 
versation was  carried  on  as  a  sort  of  game  in  an  arena  with 
observers  and  listeners.  The  ladies'  tea-table  makes  a 
poor  figure  by  the  side  of  the  tavern.  Society  now  means 
the  intellectual  intercourse  of  the  two  sexes  —  a  much 
more  fatiguing  thing,  though  no  doubt  affording  some  keen 
pleasures  which  the  other  (acks ;  but  not  for  long  spaces  of 
tjme.  Easy  talk  can  be  kept  up  for  an  indefinitely  longer 
period  where  the  sexes  are  out  of  hearing  of  eacn  other, 
though  the  excitement  b  greater  when  they  mingle.  We 
see  Uiisinall  gatherings  where  inexperience  or  want  of 
breeding  leaves  men  to  the  guidance  of  their  instincts. 
They  assemble  in  knots.  The  ladies  gossip  to  one  anodier. 
In  a  lower  class  there  is  still  the  same  natural  separalion. 
The  women  "  neighbor "  with  each  other,  the  men  collect 
in  groups  or  herd  in  the  public-honte. 

Progress  and  refinement  have  brought  societv  to  its  most 
difScuIt  period,  though  literature  and  fiction  take  no  notice 
of  this.  The  pictured  ease  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  norels,  those 
dinners  of  witty  men  and  women  where  the  feminine  intel- 
ligence draws  out  the  masculine,  are  among  the  rarest  of 
social  aueceisei.  For  once  when  snch'contact  has  hit  off 
some  brilliant  or  charming  or  soothing  effect,  it  misses  ten 
times  or  twenty.  And  the  annovance  is  greatest  m  having 
been  dull  or  stupid  in  each  other's  company,  and  the  ex- 
posure more  tiling!  when  ollea  repeated,  it  results  in  ft 
settled  diBiaclination  for  the  scene  of  such  discomfits. 
People  do  not  always  know  the  origin  of  this  sense  of  flat- 
ness, but  we  may  take  fof  granted  that  nobody  hat  any 
fixed  aversion  to  effort  in  what  be  excels  in.  Of  coarse 
half  the  grumbling  about  society  is  simply  an  echo  ;  it  !■ 
only  a  minority  that  is  able  to  arrive  at  an  nnbiassed  judB- 
ment  in  any  personal  question  of  likes  and  dislikes.  As 
matters  at  present  stand,  the  opportunities  for  grumbling 
are  twofold.  The  people  who  grumble  at  ibe  prospect  of  a 
social  gathering  to  which  they  are  committed  would  g^""^ 
ble  even  more  querulonsly  at  the  want  of  society.  There 
is  in  moat  circles  an  understood  distinction  between  viaita- 
blei  people  within  reach,  and  "  socie^  "  as  they  understand 
the  woni.  Every  country  neighborhood  is  found  deficient 
elinble   acquaintaace  ;   and  in  this  thickly   populated 


world  It  never  was  to  common  as  it 
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oomplain  of  tlie  dnlnew  dnd  raeasreneu  of  sociel]'  —  "  of 
knowing  nobody"  within  ui  attainablo  disUnce.  It  roKj 
throw  (ome  light  upon  the  caniea  of  this  grievance  to  dia- 
cover  where  it  is  leut  prominent.  One  social  inAaence  of 
■  cheeribi,  cordial  kina  will  birmoDize  many  incon^oui 
element* ;  but  such  an  influence  tells  moit  powerfuUv  where 
Uiere  are  the  pbjtical  bindrances  of  mileage  or  locomo- 
tion to  fierce  people  into  content  with  circumstancea. 
While  there  is  an  imaginary  porcebun  Fandite,  all  aente, 
wit,  and  grace,  within  tantalizing  distance,  it  is  onlj  in 
human  nature  to  hang  aloof  from  the  ordinary  clay  of 
which  near  neighbors  are  generallv  composed;  but  once 
reaiice  that  the  lot  ia  cait  among  toem,  that  it  i«  this  or 
none,  and  Hobsoa's  choice  will  develop  many  unexpected 
points  of  sympathy  and  companionship. 

Something  of  all  thi*  may  be  due  to  modem  bahiti  of 
ielf-analyBis,  much  assisted  by  the  tone  of  our  social  litera- 
ture—  to  a  growing  study  of  sensations  which  disturbs  die 
•wing  imparted  by  external  actjon  and  events.  The  diver- 
sion to  be  found  in  company,  as  sucb,  used  to  be  taken  for 
granled  ;  people  did  not  review  their  own  experience  aAer 
each  taate  of  ik  Now  things  are  changed,  and  this  form 
of  amusement  b  put  upon  its  trial,  and  chare^d  with  the 
onus  of  proof  like  any  other.  The  mere  trouble  and  cost  of 
h  ieemed  once  to  argue  that  it  must  be  worth  its  price ;  as 
Pro&aior  Wilson  said  of  bone  exerciae,  that  ridiug  held  its 
ground  as  a  pleasure  because  it  was  expensive,  and  pur- 
chased pain  is  by  idiots  thought  pleasure.  The  thinkers  of 
the  last  century  did  indeed  begio  to  speculate  on  the  mat- 
ter ;  one  excellent  woman  we  Rod  reouking  herself  for  a 
splepetic  fit  of  dissatisfaction  with  society  in  the  words  of 
Epictetus:  "But  you  are  wretched  and  discontented; 
be  pleased  and  make  the  beat  of  everything.  Call  society 
an  entertainment  and  a  festival."  And  tlie  wits  made 
disqoyeries.  When  Mrs.  Montagu  saw  "our  macaronic 
beaux  and  coterie  diunes"  go  into  the  country  to  pats  the 
winter  holidays  in  tradition^  gnjeties,  the  prophesied  fail- 
ure. The  world  she  considered  past  its  youth,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  went  to  their  drearr  mansion  to  keep  their  Christ- 
mas she  foresaw  would  not  Uugh  till  they  got  back  to  Lon- 
don again.  But  whatever  the  feeling  towards  country 
-visiting,  solitary  ease  and  snug  comfort  were  as  yet  nobody's 
ideal,  either  as  a  pleasure  or  a  virtue.  This  fine  lady,  who 
felt  it  to  be  a  misfortune  that  few  pleased  her,  drew  the  in- 
ference that  she  most  enlance  her  circle  of  acquaintance. 
She  could  bear  with  twenty  disagreeable  people  better  than 
with  one',  and  when  she  loses  friends,  she  accepts  the 
"mechanic  help  "of  numbers  as  aids  to  flagging  spirits 
and  vivacity.  And  of  course  it  is  in  latse  centres  that 
society  still  holds  its  own.  Sydney  Smith  Uked  London 
because  it  needed  two  or  three  millions  of  people  to  pro- 
duce a  perfect  society  embodying  the  qointessence  of  mind 
and  manners.  But  on  a  different  ground  great  cities  are 
the  theatres  for  society.  It  can  be  conducted  more  contin- 
Douslj',  and  with  fiiwer  rude  disappointments.  All  pleas- 
urea  m  the  long  run  depend  upon  habit.  People  really 
like  best  what  thej  are  used  to,  whatever  it  is,  unless  there 
is  perpetual  mental  or  bodily  pain  involved  in  it.  The 
only  way  to  like  society  u  to  mix  habitually  in  it,  till  a 
cessation  of  social  intercourse,  and  beinz  thrown  upon  self 
tbr  relaxation,  brings  something  of  a  blank  i  to  be  so  en- 
gaged in  It  that  there  is  no  custom  to  fall  back  udou  when 
a  week  or  a  month  comes  without  a  prospect  of  cnange,  or 
an^  alternative  to  Uie  doting  selitude  of  the  study  or  the 
quiet  serenity  of  the  domestic  heartb  which  hold  out  such 
charms  to  a  jaded  fitncy.  Of  course  the  study  and  the 
hearth  are  the  proper  homes  —  workshops,  so  to  say  —  of 
the  taacy,  if  the  mind  exercises  itaelf  there ;  but  mental 
activity  la,  we  suspect,  the  exception  in  lone  winter  even- 
ings passed  in  the  strictly  domestic  circle  where  no  inter- 
loper makes  a  demand  on  the  general  energy.  And  people 
used  to  be  more  aware  of  this  than  they  are  now,  and  more 
tolerant  of  inlerrupUon. 

The  immente  increase  of  writers  in  this  age  accounts  in 
some  degree  for  the  falliog-off  of  good  talkers.  In  the  cii^ 
olea  where  we  look  for  example*  In  this  subject  we  shall 
freqnaatly  find  some  busy  latclleot  that  needs  rest  and 


quiet  after  the  labor  of  hu  pen,  and  to  whom  the  ne 

of  talkinz   would   be   an   injurioua   * 

powers.     Writing  has  become  a  rceogniied  prafenl 

within   the   past  century.     Hie    tone  towanii  tl._  , 

before  that  time  indicates  bow  little  share  it  had  b  tlu 
distinctions  of  society )  and  ladies,  hospitable  to  all  ben^ 
can  deride  "  hireling  scribblers  "  as  a  "hungry  crow,"  with- 
a  thought  of  satisfying  nature's  cravings  at  their  on 
let.     If  a  friend   is  cntii'     ■  -^     -^     ■ 
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criticised  by  tl 

Elained  that  "the  scribblers  get  a  dinner  by  it'  "ItwHld 
B  cruel  to  grudgo  them  their  morsel,"  and  u  nnpafiiilK 
or  political  leader  is  expected  to  "fatten  many  starnj 
authors. "  When  good  talking  would  at  least  f».  a  mu  i 
dinner  ingoodcompany,  nobody  would  throw  himself  oiUi 
pen  for  a  meagre  support  till  he  hod  failed  or  proved  Un- 
self  unfit  for  social  successes,  including  a  patnm  aod  tla 
chance  of  a  pension.  Things  ore  changed  since  lk«  <im 
when  is  was  the  boast  at  Bulstrode  that  the  paper  ued  B 
remain  unopeoed  day  after  day.  Hioee  who  wonM  hin 
eotertained  the  world  by  their  talk  in  the  eig^lecnibMS- 
tury  now  mirror  society  to  us  of  the  ninetetDth,  sod 
through  a  different  medium.  We  do  not  denythatilii 
some  comfiensatioQ  for  the  old  fiadi  or  flow  of  wit,  but  il  it 
very  far  from  being  all  gain,  if  it  helps  us  to  do  witlnsl 
eacli  other's  company. 

Looking  through  me  country  as  a  whole,  we  donbt  if  ns 
since  society  framed  itself,  sociability  was  so  moch  oul  of 
fashion  as  it  is  now ;  and  there  are  cansca  at  work  riU 
seem  more  likely  to  extend  the  breach  than  to  soMcr  it  tf. 
For  there  is  a  growing  resentment  of  patronage,  an  imap- 
tion  of  equal  terms  in  all  familiar  contact,  which  thnsUit 
to  convert  eveiv  invitation  to  dinner  into  an  act  of  homiE' 
ation  or  of  selt-aasertion.  It  ia  pleasaot  enoogfa  to  taM- 
tain  inferiors  as  such,  but  pride  takes  the  alarm  when  id- 
vantage  i*  taken  of  its  condescensions;  andthemonpafa 
multiply  and  the  scale  of  precedence  refines  itself,  thiBot 
contracted  will  be  even  the  possibilities  of  geoiil  ral 
intercourse. 


MEMOIR  OF  A   BBOTHEB.> 

It  is  the  great  interest  of  this  memoir  to  show  u  As 
different  opieration  of  the  very  same  teaching,  domcsticii' 
otherwise,  when  affecting  two  brothers  of  very  diftnl 
natural  temperament  Perhaps  the  only  uniform  ialxxs 
which  Dr.  Arnold  exerted  over  the  minds  of  the  ewiwilf 
miscellaneous  group  of  men  who  wet«  educated  b^Ui 
was  lo  inspire  the  love  of  reality,  the  detestattcn  cf  tl 
pretence.  There  were  Liberals  and  there  were  Cmw- 
atives,  —  Literals  and  Conservatives  both  in  reUtioeB 
politics  and  in  rela^ou  to  faith,  —  who  came  out  of  lU 
school;  there  were  eager  reformers,  like  the  wrilerrfj" 
present  memoir,  and  strong,  sedate  Conservatives,  Uke  n 
subject  of  it;  there  were  poets  and  thinkers,  like  Mr. 
Clough  and  Mr.  Arnold;  preachers  and  scholan,  like  lb 
Dean  of  Westminster  and  the  late  Professor  ConisgMj 
but  the  one  common  mark  of  all  of  them  has  been  theM 
a  sturdy  disdain  for  the  purely  conventional  u"*^  ' 
apprecialion  and  depreciation  which  are  current  is  a* 
ordinary  world,  a  sincerity  and  reality  which  havsal^ 
striven  to  pierce  t>eneath  the  superficial  appeannws  rfB 
lo  the  solid  facts  beneath.  What  Mr.  Cartyle  has  so  aM 
striven  to  impress  upon  this  age  —  not  without  a  W^ 
ostentatious  parade  uat  has  overshot  its  own  nitili,B' 
tempted  half-true  thinkers  into  a  tone  of  sentimental  dn* 
tion  to  the  Veracities  and  Eternities,  and  ths  cd* 
bvorite  abstractions  of  their  master  —  Dr.  Arnold  rail) 
succeeded  in  impressing  on  almost  all  the  pupils  who  h*  I 
In  the  least  degree  r^ched  by  his  moni  genius-  *'' 
Hughes  tells  us  frankly  that  while  the  sentence  of  «■  | 
Arnold's  which  took  most  hold  of  himself  was  '^^*^  < 
there  ia  one  truth  short  of  the  highest  for  which  1  x^  ' 
gladly  die,  it  is  democracy  without  Jacobinism,"''"* 
element  in  Dr.  Arnold's  teaching  which  took  mostlKw" 
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Us  ehler  brother,  the  inbject  of  thi*  memoir,  wm  the 
lererence  which  all  Dr.  J^nold'i  letsooB,  bii  hiatoricai 
leMona  especially,  iacalcftted  for  all  true  natianal  life  aad 
tbe  laws,  tradiiioni,  aod  ctutoou  with  which  it  it  inter- 
"woren.  In  other  wonla,  while  Dr.  Arnold  wu,  to  the 
^oanger  brother,  mainlj  one  who  taught  geDeroui  faith  in 
the  t»«adth  of  popular  (eelingt,  be  was  to  the  elder,  one 
'Who  taught  Ibe  wisdom  of  a  coniervatiro  attachmant  to 
inherited  instltatioDt.  It  ha  obvious  enongh  that  the  two 
▼iewB,  wbile  quite  admitting  in  their  application  of  mde 
^rergence,  are  also  quite  compatible,  and  indeed  in  pei^ 
feet  inward  harmonj'  with  each  other;  and  though  in  fact 
tfaejr  led  to  a  rery  coDsiderable  divergence  of  riew  between 
the  brothers,  they  could  hardly  have  led  to  any  real  aliena- 
tion wbile  there  wat  ttilL  that  common  craving  for  com- 
plete reality  of  thonzht,  for  contact  with  the  traUi  stripped 
of  all  dis^uisci,  whiuh  we  hare  said  that  Dr.  Arnold  man- 
■eed  to  tmpreaa  lo  powerfully  on  all  thoie  of  hii  pupili 
wLo  felt  the  characteriatic  fMcination  of  hit  mind.  And 
of  tbit  craving  there  wat  at  leaat  ai  much  in  Mr.  George 
&oghe«  at  in  bit  younger  brother.  It  it  very  remarkable 
to  notice  in  one  who  waa  lO  thorough  a  ConBerrattve  by 
nature,  the  traces  of  so  much  aneasineiB  under  anything 
that  was  purely  conventional  What  he  despised  even  in 
democracy  wat  much  less  itt  political  tendencies,  than  itt 
Mocial  tendency  towardt  an  Insincere  flattery  of  (he  mob, 
ita  vulgar  cowardice  before  a  cry,  its  dispoiirion  to  grovel 
before  ignorance  and  bounce.  From  eudt  a  letter  as  the 
following,  for  initance,  you  would  think,  at  Mr.  Hughet 
jnatly  says,  that  you  were  reading  the  life,  not  of  a  itaunch 
Conservative,  who  resisted  all  the  blandisbmentt  of  the 
■chool  of  Liberalism  brought  closest  to  him,  and  put  his 
finger  oQ  its  weakest  points  with  Ihe  ntoit  perfect  accuracy, 
bnt  rather  tbU  of  the  Social  Badicals  themtelvet :  — 


flwuhiuKxi  IB  HIWKJB     uruBU^Ug    juur  OSl,  BDU  Will  IQllfll    upon  put- 

tia|;  odt  your  clothes,  and  turning  your  socks  ready  to  put  on, 
and,  if  vou  say  half  a  word,  will  even  put  them  on  for  you. 
How  I  hate  being  '  valeted  1 '  I  should  like  to  black  my  own 
boots,  like  Mr.  ,  but  then  he  is  [or  was)  a  muter  of  fox- 
hounds, and,  being  of  eoarie  on  tbat  account  a  king  of  men, 
can  do  as  hs  pleases,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  I  am  also  a 
gypsey  (is  that  rightly  spell  1  That  word,  and  some  others,  ate 
at nmbling-b locks  to  me ;  I  am  afnild  ail  my  spelling  is  an  affair 
of  memory),  a  Bohemian  at  heart.  I  sometimes  ful  an  almost 
Imsistiblt  desire  lo  doff  my  breeches  and  paiut  myself  blee."  J 

And  again,  which  of  nt  could  have  written  on  the  Em- 
peror's Ibolish  despatch  to  the  Empress  abcmt  little  Louis 
having  patted  through  bis  baptism  of  fire,  with  bitterer 
aooni  than  these  verses  show  ?  — 

"By!  baby  Bunting, 
Buddy's  gone  a  hunting, 
Bath  orhnman  blood  to  win. 
To  Boat  his  baby  Buuting  in. 

By,  bsby  Bunting. 


"Tet,  baby  Bnntingl 
Jolly  fnn  is  hunting  t 
Jaeqaes  in  front  shall  bleed  and  toil. 
Yon  in  safety  gorge  the  spoil, 

Sweet  baby  Bunting. 

"Mount  I  baby  Bun tinfr, 
Rids  to  Daddy's  haniiug  I 
On  its  quiet  cocky  horse. 
Two  miles  in  the  rear,  of  conrse. 

Precious  bsby  Bunting. 


Eager  riders  get  >  %jA\\  — 
Let  US  hope  your  Daddr  win. 


Poor  little  bnodac  I 


"Perpend,  my  small  friend. 
After  sll  this  bunting. 
When  the  train  at  lut  moves  on, 
DuJ.i  v's  gingerbread  '  calou  ' 

Hay  get  a  shtm^Dg. 

"  Poor  baby  Bnnting  1 
Cnrse  on  sueh  a  hunting  I 
Woe  to  him  who  bloods  a  child 
For  smbitioos  visions  wild  1 

Poor  baby  Bunting  I " 

And  once  more,  what  it  more  like  the  Radical  feeling 
about  the  recent  war  than  Mr.  George  Hughes's  confession 
that  "  he  would  have  gone  to  war  with  the  French  to  stop 
the  war,"  and  that  "  he  would  have  gone  to  war  with  the 
Germans  to  stop  the  peace "  ?  Clearly,  Mr.  George 
Hughes's  craving  after  the  real  meaning  of  social  and 
political  issues  kept  him  from  being  the  creature  of  merely 
technical  or  conventional  views ;  and  thoa^b  he  may  have 
found  it  very  easy  to  believe  that  institutions  which  had 
come  down  to  us  from  the  past  have  a  value  in  them  be- 
yond what  we  can  explun,  and  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  brand-new  schemes  of  social  or  political  regeneration 
could  be  sound,  he  was  always  one  who  could  neither  dis- 
guise from  himself  the  faults  and  anomalies  of  the  former, 
nor  the  excuses  and  justifications  of  the  latter.  No  part  of 
Mr.  Hughes's  manly  memoir  is  to  ns  more  interesting  than 
his  account  of  fais  failure  to  obtain  hit  brother*t  cooperation 
in  the  Christian  Socialist  movement,  as  the  Cooperative 
movement  was  at  first  called,  when,  nnder  the  command- 
ing influence  of  Mr.  Maurice,  it  first  attempted  to  make  its 
way  against  the    competitive  political  economy  of  the 

"  But  what  re«dly  hindered  my  brother  from  tsking  an  active 
share  in  onr  work,  was  not  these  eccentricities,  which  soon  wore 
off,  and  were,  at  the  worst,  superflcial.  When  he  came  to  look 
the  work  fairly  in  the  face,  he  fonnd  chat  he  could  not  heartily 
sympsthiie  with  it ;  end  the  quality  of  iboroughncsa  in  bim, 
which  your  Ersndfather  nodces,  would  not  let  him  join  half- 
heartedly. His  conclusion  wss  resched  somehow  in  this  way  : 
'  It  comes  to  this,  then.  What  you  are  alt  aiming  at  is,  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  present  Trade  system,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  what,  you  ssv,  will  prove  a  more  honest  and  right- 
eous one.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  setting  up,  and  getting 
a  l^nl  ststus  for,  these  bslf-doien  aisocisUous  of  tailors  and 
shoemakers,  and  these  grocery  stores.  If  the  principle  in  good 
for  anything,  it  must  spread  everywhere,  and  into  every  in- 
dustrial process.  It  can  t  lire  peaceably  side  by  aide  with  the 
preaent  system.  They  are  absoFuiely  antasonisuc,  and  the  one 
must  cast  out  the  other.  Isn't  thst  so  !  '^  I,  of  course,  oould 
not  deny  the  conclusion.  '  Well  then,'  his  argument  went  on, 
'"-'t  see  my  wav  clearly  enough  to  go  on.  Your  principle 
object  to.  It  certainly  seems  truer,  and  stronger,  siid 
more  in  aecotd  with  Christianity,  than  the  other.  But,  aflw 
all,  the  business  of  the  world  has  always  gone  on  apon  the  other, 
and  the  world  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  to  anderstand  fla 
own  business.  Yon  may  say  the  results  ore  not  sallsfsctory, 
ere  proofs  that  the  world  has  done  nothing  but  blunder.  It  may 
be  so :  but,  after  all,  experience  must  count  for  something,  and 
the  practical  wear  and  tear  of  centuries.  Sclf-intereet  may  be  a 
low  moiite,  but  the  system  founded  upon  it  has  tnanaged  some- 
how, with  all  ita  faults,  to  produce  a  very  tolerable  kind  of 
world.  When  yours  comes  to  be  tried  practically,  just  as  great 
abuses  may  be  fbund  inseparable  from  it.  You  may  only  get 
back  the  old  evils  under  new  fbrtos.  The  long  and  rhort  of  it 
is,  I  hate  upsetting  ihiags,  which  seems  to  be  your  msin  otgeet. 
Yon  say  that  yon  like  to  see  people  disconteniKd  with  society  as 
it  is,  and  are  ready  to  help  to  make  them  so,  becaose  It  is  fall 
of  injustice,  and  sbuses  of  all  kinds,  and  will  never  be  belter  tiU 
men  are  thoroughly  discontented.  I  don't  see  these  evils  aa 
strongly  as  yon  do ;  don't  believe  in  heroie  remedies ;  and  would 
sooner  see  people  contented,  and  making  the  best  al  society  as 
they  And  it.  In  fact,  I  was  bom  and  bred  a  Tory,  and  can't 
help  it'  I  remember  it  all  very  vividly,  because  It  wss  a  great 
grief  to  me  at  the  time,  chiefly  because  1  was  very  anxious  to 
have  him  with  ns ;  but,  partly,  because  I  had  made  so  snrs  of 
getting  him  that  I  boMted  of  it  to  our  Council,  which  included 
sever^  of  our  old  school  and  collie  friends.  They  were  de- 
lighted, knowing  what  a  valaabte  recroit  he  would  prove,  and 
now  I  had  to  make  the  humiliating  conlteion,  that  I  had 
reckoned  without  my  host  He  eondnned  to  pay  his  tobtcrip- 
tion,  and  to  get  Us  dotha*  at  onr  tailors'  •ssodaliev  till  it 
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flUled,  which  mi  more  thin  sonie  of  our  number  did,  for  the  cut 
wu  to  bod  u  to  put  the  aternest  princlplts  to  ■  letere  teit.  Bat 
I  e«Bld  lee  that  ihii  wm  dune  nut  of  kindnew  to  me,  uid  not 
ftoD  *;mpathf  mdi  what  we  were  doiog." 

There  wa>  »t  leut  u  much  of  the  true  AmoldUn  craviog 
for  K  real  bottom  to  all  practical  reFormi,  ia  Mr.  George 
Hughes's  reaaous  Ibr  not  identi^iag  himaelf  with  the 
Chriatian  Socialiat  movemeaC,  tu  there  waa  in  Mr.  Thomaa 
Rughee'a  reaaoni  for  throwios  bia  whole  aotil  into  it.  And 
it  ia  not  the  least  charm  of  thia  fascinating  little  memoir 
that  ihrougbout  it  you  eee  the  reserved,  cautiaua,  consider- 
ftte,  aelf-contsined  chivalry  of  a  truly  conaervatire  mind,  in 
the  most  striking  contr&at  with  the  frank,  eager,  impulsive, 
sociable  chivalry  of  a  thoroughly  aaiiguine  mind.  Mr. 
Huohea,  with  hia  usual  literary  keennesa  and  his  uaual  un- 
besitnting  candor,  coalraata  his  and  his  brother's  tempers 
ai  children,  in  a  passage  which  is  of  curious  interest,  if  we 

.„.»-.•  .l._  _!.» I    iiL:_    l:_:i_    ^L    '         -  ... 


"  Bat  there  was  another  nntaral  diflbrence  between  da  which 
dCMrrcs  a  few  words,  as  it  will  bring  out  hia  character  more 
clearly  to  you ;  and  (hat  woa,  that  be  was  remarkably  quiet  and 
reserved,  and  shy  with  atrangers,  and  I  the  reverse.  When  we 
came  down  (o  dessert,  afccr  a  dinner  party,  and  had  to  atand  by 
onrfalher'a  side  |aa  the  cuatom  was  thvn  in  our  parts),  and  say 
to  each  guest  in  turn, '  Yonr  good  health,  sir,  or  madam,'  while 
wo  sipped  a  little  sweet  wine  and  water,  ihe  ceremony  was  a 
tortnre  to  him ;  while  lo  me  it  was  quite  indiflerent,  and  1  was 
only  running  my  eye  over  the  dishes,  and  thinking  which  I 
should  choose  when  it  came  to  my  turn.  In  looking  over  hia 
earliest  letters,  I  find  in  one,  wriiien  to  bia  mother  ■  few  weeka 
after  wo  first  went  to  school,  this  passage  :  '  We  are  both  very 
well  and  happy.  I  find  thnt  I  like  Tom  better  at  scbool  than  I 
do  al  home,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  (he  reason.'  'I  was  surprised 
for  a  moKioni  when  I  came  on  this  sentence.  Of  cocne,  if  love  ia 
genuine,  the  longer  people  know  each  other,  the  deeper  it  be- 
comes ;  and  therefore  our  friendship,  like  all  others,  grew  richer 
and  deeper  aa  we  ^i  older.  But  this  was  the  Rrst  time  I  ever 
had  an  idea  thnt  his  feelings  towarda  me  changed  after  we  went 
to  school,  I  am  not  aura  that  I  can  give  the  reason  any  more 
then  he  could  ;  but,  on  thinking  it  over,  I  dare  say  it  had  some- 
thiOK  (o  da  with  this  diflerenee  I  am  speaking  of.  I  remember 
an  old  yeoman,  a  playfellow  of  our  father's,  who  lived  in  a  gray- 
gabled  house  of  bis  oirn  al  the  end  of  the  village  in  tlioae  daya, 
and  wilh  whom  we  uaed  to  apend  a  cood  deal  of  our  spare  time, 
laying:  to  a  lady,  about  her  sons,  '  Bring  'em  up  sarcy  (saucy), 
marm !  I  likes  to  ate  bwoys  brought  up  sarcy.'  I  have  no 
donbt  that  he,  and  others,  used  to  cultivace  my  natural  gift  of 
siuciness,  and  led  me  on  to  give  flippant  answers,  and  talk  non- 
tense.  In  fact,  I  can  quite  remember  occasions  of  the  kind,  and 
George's  quiet,  steady  look  at  them,  aa  he  lboa);ht,  no  doubt, 
'  What  a  fool  my  brother  ia  making  of  himself,  and  what  a 
shame  of  you  to  encourage  him  1 '  Apart  altogether  (Vom  his 
shyneu,  ho  bad  too  much  self-command  and  courtesy  himself  to 
mn  into  any  danger  of  this  kind.  Now,  the  moment  we  got  to 
school,  tny  aaucineas  abated  very  rapidly  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  I  became  much  more  consciously  beholden  to 

There  is  chivalry  enoDgh  io  both  the  brothers,  though  in 
and  it  is  taciturn  and  grave,  in  the  other  frank  and  san- 
guine ;  though  in  the  one  it  led  to  a  rooted  distrust  of 
plausible,  new-faahioned  recipes  for  curing  deep-rooted 
evils,  and  a  preference  for  grappling  with  them  by  slow 
individual  effort,  and  in  the  other,  it  led  to  an  equally 
deep  belief  that  as  the  old-fashioned  remedies  had  failed  so 
conspicuously,  there  must  be  aome  better  mtthod  of  grap- 
pling with  tiiem,  and  lliat,  too,  a  method  more  powerful 
than  any  of  piecemeal  individual  effort  —  which  hia  whole 
social  creed  compelled  him  to  distrnst  as  profonndly  u  his 
brother  diatrusted  the  ambitious  social  cruaadea.  Mr. 
George  Hughes  was  a  man  whose  personality  was  en- 
veloped tn  an  atmosphere  of  its  own ;  his  biographer  is  one 
whose  personality  essentially  attracts  and  ia  attracted  by 
that  of  others,  and  works  through  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  the  various  units  of  a  group,  rather  than  through  aiogle 
grooves  of  individual  inf^ence. 

Mr.  George  Hughes  was  one  of  the  great  athletes  of  hia 
period,  —  the  period  when  athletics  first  came  into  notice 
■A d  when  we 


Srat  b^an  to  hear  of  muscular  Christianity.  His  brotlMr 
tells  us,  with  his  usual  graphic  power,  the  birtoij  of  Mr. 
George  Hughes's  greatest  achievement  of  this  kind,  when 
in  1S43,  aa  atrake  of  a  seren-oar  boat  wlucb  had  loet  by  ill- 
ness its  atroke  oar,  and  was  not  even  allowed  to  fill  its 
place  by  one  chosen  for  the  occasion,  he  beat  a  Cambridge 
crew  of  e^Al  oars,  not,  it  is  true,  a  regularly  trained  crew, 
but  still  one  composed  of  iho  picked  oars  of  two  fine  crews. 
Mr.  Hughes  adds  that  aa  far  as  be  remembers,  his  tnvtber 
never  once  lost  a  race  in  which  he  pulled  stroke.  If  we 
add  that  Mr.  George  HugheB's  early  letters  to  hia  father 
from  Rugby  (aa  well,  by  the  way,  aa  hia  Other's  letter*  to 
him),  and  his  letters,  given  at  the  end  of  the  little  memoir, 
to  his  sons,  then  at  Sugby,  are  full  of  character,  and  that 
in  every  page  of  the  memoir  there  is  some  touch  or  othv 
that  makes  the  story  typical  of  the  most  manly  »nd  culti- 
vated stratum  of  our  county  squirearchy,  we  shall  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  laid  a  gnat  msny 
readers  under  a  real  obligation  by  thia  simple  and  grsplue 
"  Memoir  of  a  Brother." 
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No  taste  is  more  general  than  that  for  perfiunes ;  and  b 
the  earliest  times,  and  among  the  rudest  nations,  we  find 
the  use  of  sweet  scents  as  part  of  the  means  irherel^  the 
daily  life  of  man  is  beautified,  and  the  dread  deities  in 
heaven  adored.  The  Egyptian  priest,  taking  him  aa  the 
oldest  example  of  whom  we  know  anything,  waa  di%ent 
in  offering  incense  to  hia  gods  or  anoiuttne  them  with 
sweet  ungumte,  when  hewished  to  deprecate  their  wrathor 
obtain  their  favor.  In  a  certain  poem  which  waa  engravoi 
on  the  walla  of  Kamak,  and  which  Monsietir  Roug^  has 
translated,  Ramesea  II.  prayed  the  god  Ammon  to  give  him 
victory  over  his  enemies,  by  reminding  him  half  coaxingiy, 
■<  Have  I  not  celebrated  thee  by  many  and  splendid  feaiU  ? 
have  I  not  filled  thy  house  with  my  booty?  I  have  en- 
riched  thy  domain,  and  sacrificed  to  thee  three  tbonsand 
oxen,  with  all  manner  of  sweet-smell  ins  herbs  and  the  best 
perfumes."  And  in  the  tremendous  solemnity  of  the  Find- 
ing of  Osiris,  the  symbol  of  tbe  recovered  ^)d  waa  made 
of  clay  strongly  scented  with  aromatica,  moistened  with  the 
water  out  of  the  golden  vase  that  had  been  carried  in  ^fw- 
geous  procession  through  the  streets.  The  divine  bull-god, 
Apis,  was  also  worehipped  with  perfumed  oblations.  In- 
cense was  burnt  before  his  altar,  and  his  lamps  were  filled 
wilh  scented  oil  by  those  who  wished  to  conault  him  as  an 
oracle ;  while  to  the  sun-god  Bfe  were  offered  three  kinds 
of  incense  —  aromatic  gnmi  at  dawn,  myrrh  at  noon,  and 
a  mixture  of  six  ingredients  at  sunset. 

All  the  gods  had  each  his  share  in  tum.^  To  Isia,  an  ox 
filled  with  camphor,  incense,  and  aromatic  herbs,  waa  a 
favorite  aacrifice  when  burnt  on  her  altars,  plentifully  sprin- 
kled with  perfumed  oil.  Horus  her  dear  son ;  Anubis  the 
god  of  the  dead,  dog-headed ;  Thoth  the  Egyptian  Uermei, 
the  inventor  of  letters  and  chemistry  ;  Neith  the  goddess  of 
wisdom;  Pasht  the  lion-headed;  Uie  sacred  ibis  and  the 
hawk-headed  god ;  these  and  all  the  other  deities  received 
liberal  oblations  of  sweet  scents,  such  as  perfumed  oil,  aro- 
matic herbs,  odoriferous  gums,  and  woods  for  borut  incenae. 
And  even  the  dead  were  not  forgotten.  Before  their  stat- 
ues the  mourning  relatives  —  represented  by  the  prieeti  — 
Kured  out  fine  perfumed  oil  for  oblation,  or  burnt  iweet 
rbs  for  incense,  or  offered  pota  of  scented  ointment ; 
which  last  also  they  buried  with  them  for  their  nae  in  the 
unknown  land  whither  they  were  going ;  men  not  having 
come  yet  to  the  knowledge  of  the  intangibility  of  the  spinl 
world.  Though,  indeed,  we  can  hardly  say  that,  when  we 
have  crave  scientific  men  who  eive  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  physical  marvels  wrought  by  mediums  and  their  b- 

Egypt  was  evidently  the  great  mart  for  scents  and  per- 
fumes in  those  early  days.  When  Joseph  was  carried  down 
thither,  it  was  by  "  a  company  of  Ishmaelites,  who  came 
firam  Uilead  with  their  camels  bearing  apicery   and  balm 
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ud  myrrh,  eoiog^  canr  it  donn  to  Egypt."  Indeed,  the 
whole  life  of  the  old  Nile  land,  both  rtsligioua  Hid  cociol, 
wu  largely  iaterpreted  b}r  the  love  and  lue  of  perfumer. 
Not  only  were  the  gods  fed  and  worshipped  with  Bweet'Smell- 
ing  oSerings,  but  gueate  were  received  in  chambera  itrewn 
with  flowerB,  and,  ao  soon  u  they  came  in,  were  waited 
on  by  slaTei  who  poured  a  delightlul  itream  of  fragrant  es- 
nnce  over  tbeir  heads,  aod  hung  garlands  of  lotus,  ctocui, 
and  laOron  SowerB  about  their  necks ;  while  odoriferoiii 
gums  Kere  flung  into  the  little  perfume  vases  where  tho 
pastilles  of  the  period  were  burning.  Women  made  them- 
selves beautiful  to  sight  and  delicious  to  sense  b}*  fresh 
flowers  and  refined  essences ;  magicians  troubled  the  wits 
of  their  dupes  by  clouds  of  heady  vapors,  luscious  and  op- 
pressivo ;  and,  as  the  last  scene  of  alt,  the  poor,  pale  corpse 
was  transformed  into  a  desiccated  and  perpetuated  mummy 
bj  the  process  of  embalming,  in  which  aromatics  playea 
theprincipol  part. 

What  was  true  ol  the  Egyptians  was  eqnally  so  of  the 
ivm.  With  them  the  love  of  perfumes  held  quite  as  large 
a  place  as  that  love  of  gold  and  precious  stones  for  which 
tbey  have  been  always  famous.  Judea  was  rich  in  odor- 
iferous flowers  and  aromatic  plants.  The  mountains  of 
Gilead  were  covered  with  the  amyris,  the  bush  whence  was 
ditf  iUed  the  famous  balm  of  Gilead,  or  balm  of  Judea,  so 
common  once,  so  rare  to-day  tbat  the  Sultan  alone  can  be 
sapplied.  The  roses  of  Damaacua  were  as  plentiful  in  the 
days  when  Solomon  wrote  his  Sonz  as  they  are  now,  when 
their  essence  has  become  one  of  Uie  characteristic  trades 
of  the  East ;  cinnamon  ;  galbanum,  whatever  that  may  be 
—  a  perfume,  however,  expressly  reserved  for  religious 
rites  and  forbidden  the  laity  ;  the  cypress-tree  (lawsonia 
ioermis)  with  its  sweet'-scented  golden  flowers  ;  nard,  said 
by  some  ta  be  a  valerian  (valerians  jatamausi),  by  others 
ao  andropagon  (andropagon  nard  us)  ;  safiroo,  or  the  cro- 
cus sativus;  the  calamus  aromaticus,  a  sweet-scented  reed 
of  the  same  family  m  tbat  famous  stick  in  which  the  two 
monks  brought  the  eggs  of  the  ailk-worm  from  China  to 
Europe;  the  resinous  gum  of  the  boawellia  thurifer,  some- 
times called  the  olibanum  tree;  the  aloe,  or  aloexylnm 
apllochum,  the  aromatic  wood  of  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  the  scented  sticks  burnt  by  the  Chinese 
sod  Hindoos  in  their  temples,  and  which  is  by  no  means  the 
aloes  of  commerce  and  the  chemist's  shopj  these  seem  to 
have  been  the  principal  sources  of  Hebrew  perfumes.  But 
what  "  stacte  "  and  "  onyclia  "  and  "  galbanum  "  may  really 
mean,  not  even  the  most  learned  have  been  able  yet  to  de- 
termine satisfactorily.  Setting  asid^  then,  an  absolutely 
accurate  translation,  we  have  some  idea  of  what  Jewish 
perfumes,  sacred  and  profane,  were  composed  ;  and  we 
find  that  these  perfumes  were  employed  liberally  both  for 
religion  and  society  ;  as  indeed  is  and  was  the  case  at  all 
times  and  in  all  countries  of  that  port  of  the  world  we  call 
vaguely  the  East.  The  perfumed  wioe  of  Lebanon  was 
renowned.  "  And  the  scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine  of 
Lebanon,"  is  one  of  the  promises  held  out  by  the  prophet 
Hosea  to  those  who  will  confess  that  Asshur  shall  not  save 
them,  and  who  will  return  to  the  God  of  IsraeL  Myrrh, 
•tMped  in  wine,  used  to  be  given  to  criminals  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  torture,  being  supposed  to  have  a  stupefying 
property  so  that  they  should  not  feel  their  pains — Saint 
Hark  speaks  "  of  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  "  offered  to  oar 
Lord  on  the  cross,  though  the  other  f^vangelists  make  it 
vinegar  mixed  with  water  —  and  many  of  the  substances 
used  for  perfumes  were  used  also  for  condiments  and  medi- 
dnes.  Paint  and  perfume  made  up  a  large  portion  of  the 
Jewish  woman's  adornments.  The  religious  purification  of 
women,  which  lasted  for  a  year  before  they  conld  be  pre- 
sented as  fit  offerings  for  his  pleasure  to  the  king,  consisted 
of  "six  months  (anointment?)  with  oil  of  myrrh,  and  six 
months  with  sweet  odors."  Finally,  the  path  of  the  bride 
was  strewn  with  flowers,  and  watered  with  sweet  waters. 

The  Assyrians  of  old  and  the  Farsees  of  to-day;  the 
Babylonians,  the  Medea,  and  the  Persians;  all  and  every 
people,  of  whom  we  have  any  record  worthy  of  the  name, 
*n  to  be  found  making  use  of  sweet  scents,  now  in  their 
reli^oi  rites,  and  now  in  their  atat*  ceremonials,  as  well 
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their  daily  lives  for  pleuore,  hoapitality,  and  personal' 
at ;  and  many  loo,  as  we  have  seen  with  the  Egyp- 
that  day  after  death  when  the  body  demands  still 
ine  cares  of  the  living  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  and  them- 
selves ^m  added  sorrow. 

Coming  into  times  when  history  is  clearer  and  nearer,  as 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  always  the  same  thing  meeU 
us  — ft  profusion  of  scents  both  as  made  perfumes  by  burn- 
ing and  dbtiltation,  and  as  the  natural  odor  of  flowers. 
Part  of  the  magic  of  beauty  by  which  Helen  of  Troy  in- 
spired the  love  that  ended  in  ruin,  came,  says  one  legend, 
from  her  special  knowledge  of  perfumes.  The  nymph 
(Enane,  whom  Paris  first  married  and  then  deserted,  too 
much  in  love  to  refuse  her  handsome,  faithless  theplierd- 
spouse  anything  he  desired,  allowed  bim  once  to  assist  at 
the  toilet  of  Venus.  And  he,  when  he  became  the  lover  of 
Helen,  told  her  all  he  had  seen,  and  how  the  perfumes  and 
unguents  were  made  which  gave  the  goddess  so  much  of 
her  divine  loveliness.  Helen  first  made  use  of  her  knowl- 
edge lor  her  own  advantage,  which  was  but  natural ;  then 
gave  her  various  recipes  to  her  friends  and  companions, 
which  was  generuua  ;  and  from  this  arose  the  art  of  perfum- 
ery in  Greece.  Incense  burnt  before  the  statue  of  the 
god,  and  scented  oil,  or  pure  water,  or  it  might  be  wine, 
poured  out  at  the  same  time,  made  the  "complete  obla- 
tion "  which  the  gods  found  so  well  pleasing  to  them,  as 
they  sat  on  the  cloudy  Olympian  height*,  and  watched  the 
multitudes  below.  For  it  has  ever  been  believed  by  those 
who  burnt  incense  and  made  EacriGces  to  their  gods,  that 
the  sweet  scents  of  gums  and  woods,  passing  upwards  in 
smoke  and  through  fire,  formed  part  of  tho  food  whereon 
the  divine  life  was  nourished,  and  gave  pleasurable  suste- 
nauce  to  the  deities,  who  else,  we  may  suppose,  ran  some 
risk  of  starvation.  It  is  a  belief  cherished  to  this  day  by 
certain  innocent  if  ignorant  souls ;  and  wo  have  heard  it 
gravely  assigned  as  one  reason  why  we,  in  cold  unimagina- 
tive England,  have  no  intercourse  now  with  angels,  spirits, 
or  even  the  minor  orders  of  elvesand  fairies,  because  we  do 
not  feed  them  on  incense  and  sweet  scents.  Those  there- 
fore who  burn  pastilles  or  Bruges  ribbon,  who  have  a 
Bimmel's  fountain  playing  on  their  tables,  or  who  even 
thrust  the  shovel  into  the  fire  and  pour  on  it  a  few  drops  of 
scent,  are  those  who  may  hope  not  unreasonablv  for  "  man- 
ifestations" and  "communications"  out  of  the  onlinar7 
course  of  things.  For  round  them  flock  the  viewless  crea- 
tures of  the  air,  who  carefully  avoid^all  those  parsimonious 
unperfumed  folks  who  give  them  no"  such  sweet  food ;  and 
where  the  spirits  are,  come  naturally  signs  of  their  pres- 
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other  part  of  Greece.  When  Alexander  the  Great  was  R 
child,  he  one  day  buret  an  extravagant  amount  on  an  altar, 
and  Leonidas  rebuked  him,  telling  him  that  before  burn- 
ing incense  so  prodigally  ho  ought  to  have  waited  until  he 
had  conquered  the  country.  When  the  man  who  wept 
because  Uiere  were  no  more  worlds  to  subdue  had  ove^ 
come  Asia,  ha  sent  his  old  tutor  a  cargo  of  myrrh  and 
incense  (six  hundred  talents'  weight),  lolling  him  that  ntiw 
he  could  sacrifice  to  the  gods  wilhont  regard  to  economy. 
Perfumes  entered  lai^Iy  into  all  the  magical  incantations 
and  libyllino  excitements  of  olden  times  ;  and  no  philtre 
could  be  composed  without  them.  By  their  aid  Circe  kept 
Ulysses  vO  long  In  her  magic  power ;  and  Medea  restored 
Eson  to  youth  by  boiling  his  old  limbs  in  a  bath  of 
aromatic  herbs.  "Unhappily,"  says  Monsieur  Rimmel, 
from  whose  luxurious  and  sweetly  scented  book,  "  Le  Livre 
des  Parfhms,"  we  have  drawn  the  materials  for  this  oaper, 
"unhappily  this  recipe  has  not  come  down  to  os,  else  we 
might  perhaps  still  find  some  Esons  who  would  brave  the 
caldron."  But  no  more  notable  instance  of  the  power  of 
perfumes  is  to  be  fouad  than  in  the  story  of  Phaon.  From 
a  coarse,  ungunly  pilot  he  became  one  of  tbe  most  deli- 
cately beautiful  of  men  ;  all  because  he  anointed  himself 
with  a  delightful  esience  which  a  mysterious  and  lovely 
woman  gave  him  in  an  alabaster  vase,  as  recompense  for 
carrying  her  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Myrlo,  the  diligent 
votary  of  Venus,  had  a  boil  on  her  chin  cured  by  arose— 
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ODB  (tf  Umm  she  hmd  offered  to  bar  goddew;  Mid  kthlete* 
Huunted  tbair  bodiM  with  oil  to  render  tbem  both  aapple 
and  ilippery,  adding  peifniiie  to  tlie  oil  to  make  it  itill 
more  wmtleMHQe.  ^paria  wrote  two  Tolomea  on  the  art 
of  eoametici,  the  fonnula*  of  which  were  enKT**<ii  on 
table*  ot  hrwt*  and  placed  io  the  temple*  of  Apollo  and 
.SacnlapinB,  br  the  dtte.of  tbo«e  of  Hippocrate* ;  and  we 
tttiy  luppo**  uiat  to  her  wai  owing  rnoui  of  the  mecei* 
that  Auieiu  then  had  in  the  eomporiUou  (rf*  all  kinds  of 
perfumes  —  a  sDccei*  that  mtb  her  the  full  command  of 
the  whole  market  of  the  world. 

The  perfumer*!  shop  was  what  the  modern  caHj  is  in 
•oothem  Europe.     l>ore,  intr^e,  politic*,  art  — whatever 

Ca  wanted  to  engage  in  —  at  the  perfiimer'B  70D  could 
d  your  doable  waitii^  for  you ;  and  j'on  mizl>t  exchange 
•enUments  and  ideas  in  an  atmaipbere  redolent  of  rotes 
and  Tiolets,  of  lilies  and  crocus-flowen,  of  iris  and  vine- 
leaTes,  apples  and  sweet  herbs,  and  all  the  other  perfumes 
ia  Togue  at  Uia  time.  There  is  nothing  left  ui  by  which 
we  conld  know  them,  fbr  the  iuTenton  gave  their  own 
name*  to  their  sereral  discoverieB,  u  at  the  present  time, 
and  no  recipes  have  been  lefl  by  which  an  inquisitive  po** 
terity  might  maka  the  like. 

Solon  and  Socrates  were  opposed  to  too  free  a  use  of 
perfumes ;  bat  ihe  objection*  raued  hy  this  last,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  seen  though  he  was,  and 
ue  special  odor  he  would  substitute,  is  paradoxical  iu  the 
first  place,  and  decidedly  nasty  in  die  second.  All  that 
the  Greek  dreamed  of  heaven  was  ceuCred  in  the  Elriian 
Fields,  where  the  river  of  sweet  scents  Bowed  round  the 
Golden  City  with  its  gales  of  cinnamon,  its  ramparts  of 
shining  emerald,  and  its  streets  paved  with  ivory.  The 
blessed  souls  located  there  baCbea  and  swam  in  the  pei^ 
filmed  river;  and  for  their  better  delectation,  thev  Dad 
baths  built  of  pure  crystal,  wherein  a  warm  and  odorifemui 
kind  of  dew,  or  "  rose-iain,"  (ell  without  ceaung.  Besides 
these,  five  hundred  fouotaina  of  perfume  were  slways  play- 
ing in  the  city,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  pure 
water  and  as  many  of  honey  ;  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
was  softened,  sweetened,  and  rerreahed  by  the  dense  vapor 
which  ever  rose  from  the  river  of  sweet  scents  to  fall  again 
as  a  delicious  odorilerooa  dew. 

The  Grecian  love  of  perilimes,  together  with  tbe  national 
skill  in  concocting  them,  passed  on  to  Rome ;  and  the 
simple  bunch  of  vervain  or  sage,  which  In  early  times  used 
to  be  hung  over  the  doorway  of  a  house  to  countoract  the 
evil  eye,  soon  became  only  uie  rude  symbol  of  a  perfected 
art  The  barber's  trade  was  a  flourishing  one,  and  the  art 
of  perfumery  joined  hands  with  it;  but  Ihe  stern  old  Roman 
(phit  was  not  subdued  to  the  effeminacy  of  sweet  scents 
withoat  a  struggle,  and  both  L.  Crassus  and  Julius  Cvsar, 
wishing  to  restrain  the  excess  to  which  the  passion  had 
risen  iu  their  days,  promnlgatod  an  edict  to  forbid  the  sale 
in  Rome  of  all  foreign  compositions,  comprising  under  this 
head  every  kind  of  odoriferous  mixture.  It  was  of  no 
good  ;  for  the  young  Romans  had  taken  the  tasto  and  had 
adopted  the  habit  of  lavishly  scenting  themtelvei,  and 
prohibitory  laws  ilmpj^  made  indulgence  more  costly,  but 
not  a  whit  more  resb^ined.     Under  the  emperors  the  tasM 

few  so  that  there  was  no  longer  the  nmblance  of  restraint 
verything  and  every  person  was  scented  from  the  palace 
walls  to  Ihe  water  of  the  baths,  from  the  lady  to  her  slaves, 
the  soldier  to  his  flag,  and  down  to  the  very  'dogs  and 
horses.  Of  course  all  religious  ceremonies  wore  accom- 
panied  by  burnt  incense  and  sweet  perfumes  in  wine  and 
cul  and  jprecious  un^gueots :  so  likewise  in  the  funeral  rites, 
where,  nr*t  cremation  and  then  the  deposition  of  the  loved 
aahe*  in  Ihe  fnnaral  nm  were  occasions  for  the  lai^  use  of 
perfumed  woods,  essential  oils,  aromatic  herbs,  and  the 
Bk«.  When  Popp»a  died,  Nero  laviihed  on  her  funeral 
more  incense  than  Arabia  could  supply  in  (en  year*.  But 
then  Nero  was  Immoderately  fond  of  perfumes,  as  he  was 
immoderate  in  all  else.  In  his  aolden  palace  he  had  the 
rarest  device  of  ivorv-leaves  which  shed  flowers  and  scents 
over  his  guests  ;  and  in  a  fito  which  he  gave  on  ibe  shores 
of  Bain,  the  expense  for  roses  alone  is  said  to  have  been 
equal  to  about  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  our  money. 


[Mill?, 

But  indeed  almost  all  the  emperors  had  the  same  paHsn- 
ate  delight  in  perfumes  ;  though  perhaps  Caligula,  Vtto, 
HeliogabaluB,  and  Otho  were  toe  most  Botorious,  ud  did 
the  wildest  things  in  that  way.  The  Roman  perfmnm 
became,  as  time  went  on,  a  large  body,  and  a  famous  on*. 
They  lived  in  the  quarter  called  Yicua  Thoraricos;  snd  at 
Capaa  the  principal  street  was  almort  entirely  devoted  to 
tbem.  Their  art  entered  into  everylluog  connected  with 
the  toilet;  and  there  was  no  port  of  the  body  which  the 
perfumer  of  his  day  did  not  undertake  to  render  betntifiil 
lor  ever  by  the  aid  of  hie  medicaments.  Pastilles  for  tli* 
breath,  composed,  chiefly  of  myrrh  and  the  lentitcoa ;  mul- 
meuis  to  keep  the  limbs  supple  and  the  skin  smooth— 
simple  lor  young  girls,  that  ts,  conhuning  one  perfiBi 
only,  as  rose,  quince,  bitter  almond,  narmasns,  crocus;  Int 
for  matron*  complex,  containing  many  ingredients;  dyes 
ten-  the  hair,  now  for  golden  treues  and  now  forrsvm; 
with  manv  other  things  Deside  —  all  belonged  to  the  Bin- 
meli  of  th«r  time ;  and  never  was  the  art  of  the  perfmiMi 
in  higher  esteem  or  more  lavishly  rewarded  than  in  ths 
days  when  the  Roman  matron  sat  on  the  throne  of  fenuniiie 
power,  and  united  the  grace  of  Greece  with  ha  own 
graver,  sterner  dignity. 

The  perfumery  of  sarages  will  scarcely  interest  ni.  ]i 
is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  all  do  perfume  thenBtlni 
with  substances  more  or  less  strong,  if  seldom  iweet  Ptlm 
oil  and  cocoa-nut  ml,  butter-nut,  and  .the  like,  Inbciesla 
their  dusky  skins  and  diffuse  an  intense  odor  about  tbem; 
but  they  are  a  long  way  yet  from  anything  likeaduespfm. 
elation  of  the  art,  as  we  have  it,  and  probably  our  iweelM 
scents  would  be  to  tbem  either  licklv  or  imperceptible. 

From  the  Middle  Ages  up  to  the  last  centmy,  mud^ 
civet,  ambergris,  and  lavender  sum  up  Ihe  best  known  sod 
most  popular  perfumes..  It  is  only  of  comparatively  qnik 
late  years  that  the  art  has  made  to  much  prt^ress,  sid 
been  etched  by  so  many  new  in^redienta  as  we  find  il 

Csent.  Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  all  additions,  dM 
e  of  European  flower  scents  is  contained  in  six  Bona 
only,  namely,  orange  flowers,  roses,  jasmine,  violets,  scicii, 
and  tuberoses.  OUiers  that  have  been  tried  are  fooDdtf 
small  use,  and  their  special  odor  is  best  given  by  imitatiw 
compounds,  as  heliotrope  is  imitated  by  vanilla  dashed  with 
almonds,  and  so  on.  Add  to  these  sf 
lavender,  rosemary,  thyme,  and  tome  ot 
—  the  last  three  growing  chieflv  on  tiie  mountsias  round 
Grasse,  Nice,  and  Cannes,  which  are  the  principal  Eoro- 
pean  ceutres  for  the  manufactory  of  perfumes  —  addilw 
the  peel  of  bitter  oranges  of  which  the  firuit  goes  to  mile 
curafoa,  the  peel  of  citrons  and  bergamots  of  wliieh  dii 
fruit  goes  to  ieed  the  cows  of  the  district,  and  is  good  fir 
the  milk ;  add  musk,  sandal-wood,  ambei^ris,  and  gnm 
benjamin  ;  of  later  davi  add  the  leave*  of  the  patcbcoli 
(pogostemon  patchouli,  one  of  the  labiatse)  from  Indis; 
winter-green  (gualtheria  procnmbens)  from  the  United 
States ;  various  of  the  andropagons,  which  we  call  gosl's- 
beard  in  our  own  wild  flowers,  from  Ceylon ;  iblang-iU«? 

Siona  odoratissima,  one  of  the  anonaces)  from  tht 
illppino  Islands  ;  vanda  (aerides  snaveolens,  an  ordud) 
chiefly  from  Java,  but  from  other  places  too  in  the  Indiu 
Archipelago  ;  fransipani  (plumena  alba,  one  of  the  »)»- 
cynacere)irom  bo3i  the  East  and  West  Indies  —  andm 
have  some  of  the  principal  sources  whence  our  scentrhottlM 
are  filled,  and  our  delicate  soaps  and  pomades  perfiimed. 
But  still,  wheresoever  the  material  is  to  be  fonnd,  ft* 
French  always  remain  the  greatost  prodDcer* ;  and,  sin 
as  regards  a  few  exceptional  perfumes  —  as  atta^gnlfi' 
one,  eaa-deK»1ogne  for  anolher  —  are  the  best  maalIB^ 
turers  of  the  sweet  scents  which  pervade  the  world. 

They  do  an  immense  tJTule  in  perfumery,  and  England  k 
their  best  customer,  as  Ruaaia  u  their  wont.  EngUad 
took  in  1B67,  when  this  Uble  was  drawn  up,  four  buodnd 
and  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred  kilogramme*  " 
perfumery,  valued  at  two  million  five  hundred  and  (brtj- 
six  tbouand  francs ;  Russia  only  thiiieen  thousand  tlirss 
hundred  kili^ramme*,  at  the  vsdue  of  seventy-nine  lho»- 
aand  eight  hundred  francs.  Afler  £nj;laiid  cones  Bra^ 
I  then  Bdgium,  and  then  Spanish  Amenca ;  but  em  Bnw 
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doM  Terjr  little  more  than  half  tha  English  trade,  and 
SpanUi  America  lets  than  half.  The  United  Statei  took 
finj-UTCD  thoiuaod  four  hundred  kilogrammes,  ralued  at 
tbrae  hundred  and  fbrtY-four  thousand  (bur  hundred  franca^ 
ud  Anitria  fomieen  thousand  six  hundred  kilogrammes, 
nijiiig  for  them  eighty-seven  thousand  six  hundrM  franca. 
Germany,  in  spite  of  her  own  especial  industry  at  Cologne, 
took  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  kilo- 
grammes, speoding  six  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand 
dght  hundred  franca  on  her  purchue ;  but  it  would  be  io- 
teiesting  to  know  what  amount  of  her  own  perfume  she 
nporti,  and  which  of  her  numberless  Jean  Marie  Farinas 
hM  the  largest  clientele.  England  does  a  good  trade  in 
her  own  indigenous  lavender  water ;  but  by  Ur  the  great- 
art  proportion  i*  exported,  perfumes,  like  prophets,  not 
having  mnoh  hocmr  In  their  own  country  —  all  Uiat  ia  foc^ 
dgn  bein^  instinctively  prefeired  to  what  is  home-bred,  and 
tlw  qoeatioD  of  comparative  excellence  connting  for  nolh- 
ine  in  the  choice. 

no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  analyze  or  demonsbate  the 
tasential  action  of  peifiime.  G«s  can  be  wughed,  bat  not 
scents  I  the  smallest  known  creatures — the  very  monads 
of  life — can  be  caught  by  the  microscopic  lens  and  made 
to  deliver  up  the  secrets  of  their  oi^anization,  but  what  it 
li  that  emanates  fioro  the  pooch  of  die  musk-deer,  that  fills 
a  whole  space  for  years  and  vears  with  its  penetrating  odor, 
an  odor  which  an  ill&nitable  number  of  extraneous  sub- 
stances can  carry  ou  without  diminishing  it  in  sise  and 
weight  —  and  what  it  is  that  the  warm  summer  ur  brings 
to  us  from  the  flowers,  no  man  yet  has  been  able  to  detet^ 
niine.  So  fine,  so  subtle,  lo  imponderable,  it  has  eluded 
.both  our  most  delicate  weights  and  moasurea,  and  our 
strongest  lenses.  If  we  could  come  to  the  essence  of  each 
oiar,  we  should  have  made  an  enormous  stride  forward, 
both  in  hygiene  and  in  chemistry ;  and  none  would  profit 
more  than  the  medical  profession  if  it  could  be  as  conclu- 
sivelr  demonstrated  thatraoch  and  aoch  an  odor  proceeded 
absolutely  from  such  and  such  a  cause,  as  we  already 
know  of  anlphuT,  snlphuretl«d  hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  the 
like.  As  it  is,  no  one  knows  anything;;  and  if  the  art  of 
the  perfumer  forms  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  our  civil- 
Ited  senses,  the  cause  by  which  ha  works  is  a  mystery 
solved  by  none. 

Meanwhile  we  may  be  grateful  for  the  result,  and  choice 
in  our  selection.  It  la  never  good  taste  to  overscent  one's- 
self|  but  a  person  who  uses  no  kind  of  artificial  perfume  at 
all,  neither  in  soap  nor  in  pomade,  nor  yet  in  the  linen,  is 
not  always  the  most  agreeable.  A  slight  dash  of  delicate 
(cent  gives  a  charm  ofits  own  to  a  pretty  woman,  and  helps 
the  poor  attractions  of  a  plain  one.  And  as  ail  perfumes 
can  be  divided  into  classes,  of  which  the  fresh  crisp  odor 
of  thyme  may  stand  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  the  neavy 
odor  of  the  lily,  or  the  penetrating  power  of  musk,  at 
(he  other,  it  would  be  almoat  impoauble  to  find  a  person 
ao  bstidious,  and  whose  senses  were  set  so  croas  to  all  nat- 
ural circumstances,  that  not  one  of  the  numerous  perfumes 
in  the  scale  would  delight  him.  But  in  the  choice  of  the 
ftvorite  perfume,  its  strength  and  Its  kind,  we  may  find  the 
key  to  much  that  is  characteristic  in  our  fiiends  ;  nature 
revealing  itself  in  the  habitual  use  of  the  coarse  scent 
called  verbena  or  in  the  dainty  fragrance  of  the  violet,  in 
the  luxurious  lusciousneea  of  the  Ess  bouquet  or  the  spir- 
itual cleanliness  of  eau-de-cologne,  as  much  as  in  the 
habitual  preference  of  beefsteaks  and  porter  or  same  and 
irine,  of  trenchant  green  or  ahadowy  and  subtle  gray,  of 
raging  scarlet  or  the  deeper  passion  of  violet  and  purple. 
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die  grave  historian.     Descriptions  M  marches  and 

narches,  battles  lost  and  won,  treaties,  laws,  and  edicts,  are 
Ht  insipid  reading,  and  are  much  alike,  whether  we  call 
'lie  book  the  history  of  Rome  or  of  France.  For  (he  idio- 
fnorasies  of  an  age  we  must  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  gossips. 


who,  instead  of  lay  figure*  dressed  in  toga  or  velvet,  which 
might  be  shifted  from  one  to  the  other  with  as  much  eas* 
as  they  shift  (he  costumes  of  waxen  effigies,  give  us  meo 
and  women  of  8esh  and  blood.  This  It  is  which  gives 
such  charm  and  value  to  the  writings  of  Evelyn,  Pepyi, 
Gnumnont,  above  all  to  those  of  Madame  de  Srivignd. 

Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  Baroness  de  Chantal  aitd 
Boorbilly,  was  born  in  Bu^undy,  in  the  chlteau  cS  Bout- 
billy,  on  the  Gth  of  February,  1627.  She  wai  only  a  few 
months  old  when  her  father,  the  Baron  de  Chtuital,  died, 
fighting  against  the  English  in  the  Isle  of  Bh4  ;  five  yeart 
afterwards  she  lost  her  mother,  and  from  that  time  her  ma- 
ternal nude,  Christophe,  Abbis  of  Liviy,  became  a  second 
father  to  her.  Her  education,  in  those  days,  when  yoong 
ladies  were  taught  littie  more  than  to  read,  write,  dance, 
and  embroider,  was  unusually  good,  embrac^g  as  It  did  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian  ;  and  these  ad- 
vantages were  onldvated  throughout  her  life  by  a  great 
love  or  reading. 

At  dghteen,  Marie  must  have  been  a  very  charming  girl, 
not  so  much  by  beautiful  regularity  of  features  as  by  the 
wonderful  expressiveness  of  that  countenance  which  dte 
pencil  of  Mignard  has  handed  down  to  posterity.  She 
was  somewhat  over  tall,  but  her  fienre  was  good ;  her  voice 
was  pleasing,  her  complexion  clear,  her  eyes  brilliant 
although  small,  and  her  hair  was  of  the  most  beantifhl 
blonde. 

"  Know,  madams,  if  by  chance  you  do  not  know  it,  thst  your 
mind  so  adorns  and  embellishes  your  penon  tkat,  when  yon  are 
animated  by  an  unrestrained  conversation,  there  it  nothing  on 
earth  so  beaaUful  as  yourself.  Enry  word  yon  utler  has  such  a 
charm  and  becomes  yon  so  well ;  the  sparkle  of  jodc  wit  gives 
such  a  brilliance  to  your  complexion  and  yonr  eyes,  (hat  al- 
thongh  one  may  suppose  that  langnsse  should  only  oflect  the 
ear,  it  is  certain  that  yours  enchants  the  ejM ;  and  wliile  listen- 
ing (o  yon,  aldioagb  we  may  perceive  that  your  featuit*  lack 


Bo  wrote  to  her  fidend  Madame  de  la  Fayette- 

It  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  that  her  uncle  married  her 
to  a  gN'  young  cavalier,  the  Marquis  de  S4vign^  a  gentle- 
man of'^  one  of  the  first  houses  of  Brittany,  handsome,  ele- 
gant, courageous  ;  but  dissipated,  faithless,  and  debauched. 

The  youn^  wife  was  now  removed  from  her  solitude  at 
Livry,  and  introduced  into  all  the  gayety  and  glitter  of 
Paris.  She  figured  in  the  ballets  at  Versailles.  Poets 
wrote  verses  in  her  praise ;  lovers  sighed  and  languished 
at  her  feet;  but  spite  of  the  relaxing  atmosphere  she 
breathed,  spite  of  a  faithless  husband,  whose  liaiioni  were 
notorious,  not  even  in  the  most  secret  whisperings  of  court 
scandal  was  her  name  ever  lightly  uttered ;  and  to  be  pure 
in  that  court  was  to  be  a  woman  picked  out  of  ten  taou- 
sand.  The  fbllowins  epi^am  was  written  by  La  Fontaine 
upon  the  occasion  ofher  joining  in  a  game  of  eoJm-eiatUard 
(blind-man's-buff) :  — 

"  In  every  way  the  power  to  please  yon  prove. 
Each  changing  aspect  adds  another  grace  ; 
With  bandi^  eyes  you  seem  the  god  of  love : 
His  mother,  when  those  eyes  illume  the  face." 

Tlie  moat  ureent  of  her  lovers  was  her  cousin,  the  cele- 
brated fiussv-nabutin  \  but  his  unworthy  passion,  after  i^ 
peated  repulses,  changing  to  hatred,  he  endeavored,  in  his 
"  Eistoire  Amoureuse  des  f^ulea,"  to  tarnish  the  virtna 
which  he  had  fmled  to  conquer.  As  La  Valliere  was, 
among  others,  ridiculed  in  this  book,  he  fell  into  disgrace 
with  the  king,  and  was  exiled  fhim  court  for  many  years. 
In  consequence  of  these  troubles,  Madame  de  S4vign6  for- 
gave him,  and  their  correspondence  was  renewed  with,  at 
Wst  an  appearance  of,  cordiality  ou  both  sides. 

In  1645  she  succeeded  in  enticing  her  husband  from  the 
allnreioBnta  of  Paris  to  one  of  his  estates  near  Witti,  in 
Brittany.  Iliia  spot  (Les  Rochera)  bom  which  so  many 
of  her  most  charming  letters  are  dated,  and  which,  mora 
than  any  other,  must  ever  be  connected  with  her  memory, 
is  thus  beautifully  pictured  by  Lamartine :  — 

"  The  cfaUeaa  was  raised  upon  an  eminence,  at  the  base  of 
wluch  mnrmored  a  small  rivw,  Mlowing  its  conrM  betweta 
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blockj  of  granite,  rendered  verdant  bj  Bfambs  ;  the  few  opening! 
were  darkened  by  tbe  sweeping  shadows  of  chestnau,  oaki  arM 
beeches ;  cnliivaied  fleldi  and  green  lanns,  djed  with  the  eoldcn 
blouoma  of  the  broom,  were  Irardcred  hj  bedgea  of  holTy  and 
thom ;  wide  plaina  laj  to  the  left,  bounded  by  a  curtain  M  fog, 
through  whicn  occaiionnlly  glistened  the  roji  of  the  snn  on  tbe 
•nr&ceof  Mime  pond.  Tbemelnncholy  ofttieepatcoiiiniunicnt«d 
ItMlf  to  the  mind  ;  TCttige*  of  former  magniSccnce  ^ve  the 
hoQM,  notnitbatanding.  aitamp  of  antiquity  and  noUlity,  On 
the  side  of  Vitc^  were  long  avenues,  planted  with  rowa  oF  old 
trees  and  paved  with  large  blocks  ol  broken  and  aonldering 
•tone.  TIm  building  was  and  atill  is  composed  of  a  low  keep, 
flanked  by  two  towers,  the  comers  of  which  were  ornamented 
with  heads  of  monsters  rongbly  sculptnred  in  slODe.  A  third 
tower  contained  the  windinji  siaircuei  which  was  traversed  at 
Intervals  by  a  rav  of  light  falling  obliquely  Ihrougb  loopholes  iii 
the  massive  wafls.  I^jga  bare  hBlla,  whose  laidted  ceilings 
were  supported  by  black  beams,  welcomed  the  young  coople." 

Here  in  1647  she  eme  birth  to  a  eon,  And  the  following 
rear  to  «  daughter,  tne  afterwuda  celebrated  Madame  de 
Urignan. 

Jn  the  mean  t^me,  her  htuband  had  rettimed  to  Paris  and 
to  his  old  dissolute  courses,  while  she  remained  at  Les 
Bochers,  devotinz  hereelf  to  the  training  of  her  two  chil- 
dren. A  quarrel  with  the  Chevalier  d'Albert  over  a  cele- 
brated courtesan,  known  in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  tbe 
time  as  Lolo,  resulting  in  a  duel,  put  an  end  to  the  career 
of  tbe  Marquis  de  S^vignd,  and  lefl  his  wife  a  widow  at 
twenty-five. 

All  her  thoughts,  cure,  and  affection  were  now  devoted 
to  ber  children,  or  rather,  to  her  daughter ;  for  she  had  lit- 
tle CO'  none  to  spare  for  her  eon.  Perhaps  there  was  little 
in  him  to  Inspire  lore.  Ninon  I'Encloai  sommarized  him 
thus  :  "  He  haa  a  soul  of  pap,  and  the  heart  of  a  cncimiber 
fried  in  snow."  While  Bochefoucsuld  said  of  him,  that 
"  His  greatest  ambition  would  have  been  to  die  for  a  love 
he  did  not  feel." 

For  only  one  man  after  her  husband's  death  did  the 
beautiful  widow  ever  evince  atiy  feeling  of  tenderness, 
although  it  is  said  that  even  the  Prince  de  Conti  and 
the  great  Torenne  were  among  her  adorers.  The  ex- 
ception waa  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Fouquet;  and 
doubtless  the  sympathy  which  she  felt  and  so  undisguisedly 
expressed  for  his  misfortunes  was  one  of  the  causes  of  that 
dislike  whieh  tbe  kin^  always  manifested  towards  her. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  last  paragraph,  Hadame  de  Sdvignd 
waa  the  friend  of  Fonquet,  whom  Louis  hated  with  an  ani- 
mosity for  which  hiatiuT  has  scarcely  handed  down  sufB- 
dent  cause.  Asain,  she  was  descended  from  a  family  who 
bad  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Fronde,  and  still  worse,  she 
secretly  sympathized  with  Jansenism,  and  numbered  its 
supporters  among  her  moat  intimate  friends.  The  disfavor 
in  which  she  was  held  at  court  repelled  all  suitors  for  her 
hand  ;  for  Louis  was  a  bashaw,  and  whom  be  frowned  upon 
was  shunned  by  the  servile  courtiers,  who  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  the  royat  face  looking  cold  upon  them.  It  was 
not  for  nothing  that  Bacine  died  of  the  very  thought  (rf  hb 
displeainre  I 

But  the  beautiful  widow's  happiness,  fortunately  for  her, 
did  not  depend  upon  such  favor.  She  retired  from  the  un- 
congenial atmosphere  of  Versailles,  an3  amidst  the  delight- 
ful companionship  of  books  and  die  still  more  delightful 
society  of  such  women  and  men  as  Madame  de  la  Fayette, 
Bochefoucauld,  Comeilla,  Turenne,  Bossuet,  the  Cardinal 
de  Betz,  Pascal,  La  Fontaine,  Fdn^Ion,  Moli^ro,  and  above 
all  of  that  daughter  her  love  tor  whom  amounted  almost  to 
a  madness,  she  passed  a  happy,  joyous  life.  Whether  in 
her  cabinet  writing  letters,  or  readinz  "  Don  Quixote  "  or 
Nicole,  Ariosto  or  Pascal,  Babelais  or  St.  Augustine, 
Bochefoucauld  or  sentimental  romances,  Montaigne  or 
TasBo,  meditating  among  the  green  silent  alleys  of  Les 
Kocheis  or  Livry,  or  excnanging  repartees  with  La  Fon- 

^  Nhion  rftibalgt  irM  m  Dotorioiu  oonrtvflWQ,  to  flod  a  paiaIIbI  fbr  wbom  wb 
But  go  buk  to  tht  din  of  Ajpula.  Than  «u  m.  Hnnga  Suilln  abanl  tha 
msu  In  rapHt  (s  liiduMd*  SMgat:  i'  '        ' 
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taine  in  the  gaj  talont  of  Paris,  tosslog  about  the  bmj  ia 
the  meadows  or  dancing  at  Tersaillei,  in  eveiy  vtaatiaa 
she  was  equally  at  home,  equally  happy,  And  thm  |wsaed 
awnsy  the  young  years  of  hu'  life. 

That  same  court  disfavor  which  had  condemned  h^  t» 
perpetual  widowhood  affected  in  an  Bqoal  degree  die 
matrimonial  prospects  of  her  daughter;  for  altbot^;!)  Mdlle. 
de  S^viimd  grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
accompusheo  girls  in  France,  yet,  to  her  motber's  iutenst 
mortification,  she  received  do  aSan  et  marriage.  At 
length,  however,  a  match  was  made  with  tbe  Count  de 
Grignan,  an  ngly  and  unamiable  middle-aged  widower  rf 
two  wives  —  not  a  very  brilliant  alliance  for  "  the  prettiest 
girl  In  France,"  as  Bussy-Babutin  used  to  call  her.  It  hw 
been  said  that  Madame  de  B^vign^'s  principal  motive  in 
selecting  such  a  son-in-law  was  the  hope  that  ahe  wonld  be 
able  always  to  keep  ber  daughter  near  her.  Bat  in  this 
she  was  crnellr  disappointed,  as  sixteen  months  after  the 
marri^e  the  Count  de  Grignan  was  appointed  lieatenant- 
govemor  of  Provence. 

But  to  this  separation  the  world  owes  the  lai^ger  number 
of  those  charming  eputles  which  have  inunortalized  the 
name  of  S^vignd.  No  such  letters  as  these  exist  in  the 
French  or  any  other  language.  They  are  tmiqne  in  tbtir 
kind ;  no  tliougfat  of  publication  ever  entered  the  writer's 
mind ;  tbey  were  written  only  for  the  amaaement  of  hst 
daughter;  hence  their  charm.  The  image  i^  no  aneering 
critic  restrained  her  facile  pen.  Its  object  waa  to  tell  bs 
darling  child  how  much  she  loved  her,  how  ahe  heraslf 
lived,  and  thought,  and  read ;  to  tall  all  the  rtunora,  all 
the  ion  mod,  ail  the  gossip  of  tbe  court,  all  tbe  anecdote* 
and  good  stories  of  their  mutual  friends ;  to  diacnsa  war 
and  religion;  to  describe  the  last  new  Paris  faahioo,  and 
dissert  upon  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  this  dm 
has  accomplished  with  a  wit,  a  verve,  an  abandon,  and  a 
power  of  description,  which  have  won  the  unqualified 
admiration  of  ifae  whole  educated  world. 

The  pain  this  separation  cost  her  is  vividly  e 
the  following  extracts  fivm  her^rtt  letter  t 
Grignan:  — 

1671.  "  My  grief  would  be  very  poor  could  I  describe  it  l» 
yon.  I  will  not  undertake  to  do  so.  In  vain  I  seel  my  deer 
child;  I  cannot  find  her,  and  every  step  ahe  takes  icmorei  bo- 
farlher  from  me.  Then  I  go  weeping  and  feeling  aa  tboogli  I 
should  die.  It  seems  as  if  my  bean  and  soul  bad  beoi  toia 
fhim  my  body.  What  a  terrible  separation  I  I  asked  m  be 
alone  ;  they  took  me  into  Madame  de  Houaset's  chamber ;  tb^ 
made  me  afire.  Agnea  vratched  me  witboot  speaking;  thU 
was  our  bargain.  I  remained  thert^  Bobbing  naceaungly,  kt 
five  hours.  At  eight  o'clock  I  rotam  from  Madame  de  la 
Fayette ;  but,  eatenn^  here,  great  bcSTens  I  can  yon  nndentaBd 
what  T  feel  in  moantiiig  ibese  stain  1  This  chamber,  whicb  I 
waa  alwnys  in  —  I  found  the  doors  open,  but  saw  all  waa  rocan^ 
all  was  in  disorder,  and  your  little  girl,  who  so  reminda  mt<i 
my  own.  Can  joa  nnderstand  all  thetlauKrl  AH  night  I 
lay  awoke,  oppressed  by  gloomy  thoughts,  and  the  momiag 

light  fonnd  me  no  mOte  composed  in  — ---'      *"■ — "■ 

psLSsed  with  Madame  la  Troche  at 
I  received  your  letter,  which  put  n 

The  records  of  the 


It  the  Arsenal.    In  tbe  erniiw 
n  the  highest  traaaports. 


itful  enou^  ;  some  were  passed  in  Paris,  a 
in  Brittany,  some  in  Provence.     Here  is  a  delightfol   [nc- 
tura  of  her  life   at  Les   Bochers,  pencilled   by  her   own 

beiU.    Werisen.   „ _. ,  .        .,     _._ 

the  bell  rings  for  mass,  I  enjoy  the  freshness  of  tbe  wood*. 
After  maas  we  dresa,  we  exchBDge  the  courteues  of  the  morning 
we  gather  fiower*  from  the  orange-tree,  we  dine,  we  icad  « 
work  until  five.  Since  my  son  bas  been  absent  I  read,  to  save 
the  weak  cheat  of  his  wiFe.  At  fire  o'clock  I  leave  ber,  I  go  b> 
the  delightful  avenues,  I  take  my  hooka,  change  my  seat,  aai 
vary  the  direction  of  my  walka;  a  volume  of  devotion,  and  a 
volume  of  biatory  —  I  go  from  one  to  tbe  other;  this  gives 
variety  to  my  occupation.  I  reflect  for  a  time  upon  God  aad 
bis  providence;  I  tblnkof  my  soul,  dream  ofthefature,  and  as 
ught  o'clock  I  hear  the  ben  which  sunmoiM  as  to  sappat. 
8<anebme*,  perbaps,  I  have  sauntered  lo  a  eonsidenUe  4i>- 
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brm  B  HtUe  wcielj  in  onnelTaa;  we  mp  while  the  twilight 
MIL  ....  I  return  with  her  to  the  Place  Coutangea,  in  the 
nldit  of  ber  orange-trees,  aad  I  look  with  a  longing  eye  npon 
he  holy  aolemnit;  of  the  wooda  appearing  throngh  the  bora  of 
he  bMntifbl  gsle  which  van  have  never  seen.  There  ie  an 
cbo  —  a  little  voice  that  wnispen  in  m;  eui." ' 

In  these  pueagea,  u  it  has  been  pointed  out  bj  Lamar- 
ine,  are  the  Grst  germa  of  thoae  fancies  which  afterwards 
lecame  tbe  soul  of  Rousseau's  and  Chateaubriand's  writ- 
ses,  and  which  are  tlie  distinguiBhing  features  of  all  poetic 
mods  of  the  present  century — the  subtle  links  aod  sjm- 
nthies  which  bind  the  souL  of  man  with  the  soul  of  nature, 
he  revivification  of  the  beautiful  spirit  of  the  antique 
wetry,  that  humanized  the  woods  and  the  rivers  and  the 

J  elements,  feigning  them  to  harmonize  with  our  jova 
I,  moods  and  passions.     But  wherever  her  bodj 


LDdsoi  , 

oieht  be,  her  thoughts,  her  heart,  her  soul,  were  alwavi 
mL  the  beloved  one.  Her  passionate  love  of  her  child  in 
ti  all-absorbing  idolatry  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
rorld.  It  was,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  happiness 
md  misery  of  her  life,  and,  as  though  Fate  desired  for  once 

0  be  consistent,  it  was  the  cause  of  her  death. 

In  IG96,  when  she  was  seventy  years  of  age,  her  daogh- 
«r  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  and  painful  itlness.  At 
he  first  intelligence  of  this  disaster  she  hasteued  into  Pro- 
'eace.  Night  and  day  for  three  months  she  watched  at  the 
nloved  one's  pillow.  As  Madame  do  Grignan  began  to 
lowly  recover  so  did  the  tender  mother's  alrenzth  grad- 
udly  sink.  Twice  did  that  mother  give  her  child  life  — 
he  second  time  by  the  forfeit  of  her  own.  But  she  died 
uppily,  fbr  she  died  in  those  beloved  arms,  with  her  eyes 
'eating  upon  the  beloved  face,  carrying  with  her  even  into 
he  arcanum  of  the  grave  the  image  iniich  bad  never  been 
kbsent  froui  her  soul  in  life. 

3o  all  absorbing  was  this  philoprwenitive  passion  that 
t  left  no  room  for  any  other  love  of  mendship ;  it  was  the 
ina  fervid  spot  in  a  character  otherwise  cold  and  even 
urd;  throu^out  her  hundreds  of  letters  no  other  person 

1  meutionea  in  terms  of  affection,  and  few  even  in  a  tone 
if  interest ;  at  times  she  even  makes  a  jest  of  suffering,  as 
rhen  recountingthe  craelties  practiced  upon  the  peasants 
rho  revolted  in  Brittacr. 

Pure,  but  no  prude,  she  never  parades  her  puri^,  never 
Easts  a  atone  at  a  frail  sistet,  never  utters  a  pharisaicol 
hanksgiving  that  she  is  not  like  unto  them.  She  is  sin- 
plarty  open  and  ingenuous,  and  an  enemy  to  shams  of  all 
tinds.  She  is  above  all  things  mocking,  Joyous,  and  witty; 
init  beneath  the  brilliant  surface  there  is  a  serious,  almost 
neUncholy,  vein  of  thought,  and  a  sincere  religious  fiuth, 
liat,  without  clouding  her  happy  dis^ition,  deejraoed 
nth  advancing  years.    Here  •■  •""  — "■" 


"Tonsskn 


s  her  simple  confession  i 


listaken  upon  that  point,  and  that  Qod,  hariug  already 
{ivesi  me  good  sense,  will  coaliaue  to  do  so ;  past  bleaaiegs  in 
Kmn  sort  guarantee  those  which  are  to  como.  Thus  I  live  in 
wnfldence,  mingled,  however,  with  much  fbar." 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above,  I  present  the  following  de- 
lidoiia  moTsel ;  — 

"I  am  gdng  to  write  you  tlie  moat  aatonishing  news,  the 
tnoii  iurpTuing,  the  most  marvellous,  the  most  mirncalons, 
the  mosi  glorious,  the  moat  bewildering,  the  most  unheard  of, 
the  most  singular,  the  most  extraordinary,  iho  most  incredible, 
the  most  anfi»eseen,  the  greatest,  jhe  smallest,  the  rarest,  the 
noft  common,  the  most  transcendent,  until  to-day  the  most  se- 
cret, ttM  most  brilliant,  the  most  to  be  desired;  in  abort,  an  oc- 
Biutenee  fbr  which  a  parallel  is  lo  be  &and  only  in  past  age*,  and 
then  one  which  scarcely  applies :  on  event  that  cooJd  scarcely  b« 

>  n*  acbs  Is  Hid  to  atlU  ulit  (■■  Lh  Koslwnl,  a  BuAb  sb»  Id  tb* 
paiMRt,  ladkaOos  whB*  ttai  bclond  wmcwH  so  fnoMBtlr  nmMUHSd 
biitubndaathv. 
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Paris,  much  less  in  Lyons :  an  event  which  mska 
one  cry  out, '  Mercy  on  us  I  an  event  which  overwhelms 
me  de  Bohaa  and  Hadaaie  de  Hauterive  with  joy  —  In 
short,  an  event  wliicb  will  come  ofT  on  Sunday,  when  those  who 
see  it  will  not  believe  tbeir  eyes :  an  event  which  will  happen  on 
Sunday,  and  perhaps  not  be  ended  on  Monday.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  tell  it;  you  most  guess.  I  give  you  three  guesses. 
will  you  gire  it  up  1  Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you.  M.  de  Ijsn- 
mn  marries  on  Sunday,  in  the  Louvre  —  can  you  guess  whomt 
I  will  give  you  four  trials ;  I  will  give  you  len  ;  I  wUI  give  yon 
a  hundred.  Madame  de  Coulonges  says,  '  It  must  be  very  diffi- 
cult lo  guess.  Il  is  Madame  de  la  Valliire.'  Nothing  oF  tlie 
kind,  madame  i  you  are  very  provincial.  'Ah,  truly,  we  are 
very  stupid,'  yon  say.  'It  is  Mademoiselle  Colbert.'  Still 
further  from  the  tmth.  'Then,  sorely,  it  is  Mademoiselle  de 
Cr^ni  T '  Wfong  again.  I  must  tell  you  after  all.  He  mar- 
rid  on  Sunday,  in  the  Louvre,  with  the  permission  of  the 
king.  Mademoiselle  —  Mademoiselle  de  —  MademaisBlle  can  you 
gness  the  name  1  He  marries  Mademoiselle —  on  my  failb,  on 
my  honor,  on  my  oath,  MajjBiioiSELLB  —  the  great  Mademoi- 
selle—  Mademoiselle,  daoghter  of  the  late  Monsibob  —  Mad- 
emoiselle, granddaoghtcr  of  Henbt  thb  FkiUBTH  )  —  Madem- 
oiselle d'Eo  —  Mademoiselle  de  Dombea  —  Mademoisette,  de 
Montpensier  —  Mademoiselle  d'Orl^ans  —  MadBmoiscUe,  first 
consin  to  the  king  —  Mademoiselle,  destined  for  the  throne  — 
Mademoiselle,  the  only  person  in  1^'rance  worthy  of  Mohbibcx  t 
There  is  a  delightful  aubjeot  for  gossip  1  If  you  exclaim  against 
it —  if  you  say  thai  we  have  lied  —  that  it  is  all  false  —  ttut  we 
are  laughing  at  joa  —  that  it  is  a  good  joke  —  thai  it  is  too  aillr 
even  to  be  imagined  —  if,  in  short,  yon  abuse  us  —  we  aboil 
only  say  you  are  right,  for  we  have  done  as  much  ourselves." 

Here  is  another  admirable  spenmen  of  her  vivacions 
style :  — 

"  Behold  me,  to  the  joy  of  my  heart,  all  alone  in  my  chamber, 
qnleily  writing  to  yon ;  nothing  is  so  pleasant  to  me  as  that.  I 
dined  to-day  at  Madame  de  Lavardin's,  after  having  been  lo  hear 
Bonrdoloue ;  the  mothers  of  the  church  were  there  —  that  is 
what  I  call  the  Princesses  de  Conti  and  de  Longueville.  All 
the  rashionable  world  was  at  that  sermon,  and  that  sermon  was 
worthy  of  all  who  listened  to  it.    I  thought  twenty  times  of 

{Du,  and  wished  as  ofton  that  yoo  were  with  me-  Ton  wonid 
ave  been  delighted  to  have  henrd  il,  and  I  shonld  have  been 
still  more  delighted  to  have  seen  you  listening  to  it-  Monsieur 
de  la  RocbeFoDcauld  received  very  calmly,  at  Madame  de  Lavar- 
din's, the  complinents  that  yon  sent  him.  There  was  a  greet 
deal  of  talk  ationt  you.  M.  d'Ambreswas  there,  with  his  consfn 
De  Brissac  He  appeared  to  be  mnch  interested  in  your  au]V 
posed  shipwreck,  and  spoke  of  your  courage.  M.  de  la  Koch» 
foacauld  said  that  yon  wished  to  appear  orave,  hoping  ail  tbe 
time  that  some  one  would  prevent  you,  but,  not  finding  any  one, 
you  were  in  the  aame  cmoarrassiog  position  as  Scaramouch. 
the  fair  to  see  a  great  she-devil  of  a 


taller  tban  Beberpr^  by  a  head  ;  she  was  put  to  bed  the  othB' 
day  with  two  big  children,  who  came  into  the  world  abreast; 
altogether  she  is  a  veir  big  woman.  I  delivered  your  kind  re- 
membrances at  the  Hotel  Bambouillet,  and  they  send  yon  a 
thousand  in  return.  Madame  de  Moniansier  is  in  despair  at 
not  seeing  you.  I  have  been  to  Madame  du  Pny'^a-Fou's.  I 
have  been,  for  the  third  time,  to  Madame  de  Maillane's.  I 
laugh  at  myself  when  I  think  of  the  pleasure  I  take  in  doing 
these  things.  Finally,  if  yon  believe  the  (queen's  maids  to  be 
mad,  you  will  not  be  far  from  ihe  tmtb.  Eight  days  ago  Ma- 
dame de  Ludres,  Coetlsgon.  and  little  Bouvroi  were  bitten  by  a 
little  dog  at  Theobon's ;  that  little  dog  has  since  died  mad ;  on 
which  acconnt  Ludres,  Coetlagon,  and  Bouvroi  set  out  this 
morning  for  Dieppe,  to  bathe  three  times  in  the  sea.  It  is  a  sod 
joomey.  Benserade  was  in  despair;  TbeoboQ  did  not  wish  to 
go,  although  she  also  was  slightly  bitten.  The  queen  is  only 
anxioas  to  serve  her,  as  one  does  not  know  what  may  be  the 
consequences  of  this  adventnre.  Do  yon  not  think  that  Ludres 
resembles  Andromeda  ^  For  my  part,  I  can  see  bar  guleued  to 
the  lock,  and  TreviUe,  npon  a  winged  horse,  slaying  the  mon- 

"  Here  Is  a  lot  of  nonsense,  and  I  know  nothing  about  yon  t 
Ton  think  that  I  know  instinctively  all  yon  do ;  nit  I  take  too 
great  an  interest  in  yoar  health  and  the  state  of  your  mind  to 
be  willing  to  limit  myself  to  what  I  can  imagine;  the  most 
trifling  drcamstance*  connected  with  those  we  love  are  as  dear 
to  Bs  OS  they  are  wearisome  to  others.  La  Vavinam  tends  yon 
a  thousand  kind  remembrances ;  her  dauffhler  has  boen  ill ;  so 
has  Madame  d'Arpajon.  Tell  all  this  to  Madame  de  Vemeull 
at  your  leisure.  Tour  brother  has  placed  himself  under  the  laws 
of  Ninon  ;  I  donbt  whether  they  are  good  ones.  There  are 
some  minds  to  whom  they  are  not  worth  mn^    Sbs  eoinpMd 
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U)  hther.  We  can  onlj  rceomineitd  him  to  Hearen  1  When 
one  il  B  Chriitian,  or  at  leut  wishai  to  be  lo,  one  cannot  i^rd 
(ucb  conduct  witbont  grief.  Ah,  Boordaionel  what  dirine 
tmthi  about  death  jon  told  nl  to-daj  I  Hadame  ds  la  Fa7ette 
waa  then,  fur  the  Hnt  time  in  her  life ;  »he  wai  tnnaported  with 
■dmintion.  She  ia  delighted  witfa^jonr  remembrance,  and  «m- 
bracei  jou  widi  all  her  heart,"  etc. 

What  an  eztraordiaarr  mixing  up  of  aemiona,  mathflrlj- 
pride  and  teodenieH,  guint«He«,  mad  dogs,  and  miscella- 
neous gOc<*ip  I 

Here  is  an  incomparably  fine  description  of  the  honie  life, 
if  such  a  word  may  b«  applied  to  a  palace,  of  Louu  tb« 
Fourteenth ;  — 

(1676.)  "  I  was  at  Ver*ailles  on  Satnrdij  wkh  the  Vitlara. 
Tou  know  the  queen's  toilette^  the  mass,  and  Eha  dinner;  bat 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  stifling  onraclres  in  the  crowd 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  majesties  at  table.  Ac  three  o'clocli 
the  king,  tlic  queen,  Monbiidb.  Midxmb,  Madehoiselle,  and 
all  the  princes  and  princesses,  logeifaer  with  Madame  dc  Hontes- 
pan  and  her  train,  all  the  courtiers  and  all  the  ladies  —  in 
short,  all  the  eaurl  of  France,  is  assembled  in  that  beautiful 
apartment  which  yon  know.  All  is  divinely  furnished,  all  is 
magnidcvnt.  There  is  no  heat,  and  yon  pasi  from  one  place  to 
another  wiihout  the  slightest  sqneeiing.  A  game  of  rneni* 
giTes  the  company  form  and  settlement.  The  king  is  ctiwo  to 
Madame  do  Monteapan,  who  keeps  the  bank;  HoMsiBim,  the 
qneen,  and  Madame  de  Soubiiei  DangcBu  and  party,  Laagl^ 
and  party,  are  at  separate  tables.    A  tliOB»and  k>uiii  d'ors  are 

Sread  upon  the  ctoih ;  they  have  no  other  counters.    I  watched 
sngeau  piny,  and  was  a«toniihcd  to  see  what  limpletona  we 
are  at  play  betide  him.    All  his  thonghts  are  centred  upon  Ibe 

Etne,  niid  he  wins  where  otbeis  loae ;  ho  n^lecw  nothing,  and 
profits  by  everything ;  his  attention  is  never  diverted  —  in  a 
word,  his  caution  dulies  fortune.      He  will  win   two   hundred 
thousand  francs  in  ten  days,  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  a 
>nth.    Ho  said  that  I  waa  a  partner  in  his  game;  so  that  I 

■      '    '      ■'  "luted  the 

„,  _  J  __  ._  ^  my  salute  aa  if  I  had 

bean  voung  and  Mautiful.  .  .  .  Madame  de  Honteipan  ipoke  to 
meofUourboa  .  .  .  her  loveliness  ii  certainiy  marvellous;  her 
flgnre  i*  not  so  stout  a*  it  was,  but  her  Kyea  and  complexion 
have  loat  none  of  their  beauty.  She  was  attired  in  French 
point;  her  hair  was  dressed  in  a  thousand  curls;  two  at  the 
tamplea  drooped  down  upon  her  cheeks;  noon  ber  head  she 
wore  black  ribbons  and  pearls,  adorned  with  bucklca  and  loopa 
of  diamond!  of  the  first  water;  three  or  four  bodkins,  but  no 
other  covering ;  in  a  word,  a  triumphant  beauty,  wortbv  to  win 
the  sdniimtion  of  all  the  foreign  ambassadors.  She  knows  that 
it  has  been  laid  to  her  charge  chat  she  prevented  all  Fiance  from 
sedog  the  king ;  so  she  has  given  him  back,  as  you  see  —  and 

^s  cannot  beltore  the  joy  (hat  it  has  given  to  everybody,  and  the 
Uiance  that  it  has  restored  to  ihe  court.  This  agreeable  eon- 
hision,  without  confusion,  of  everything  that  is  most  select,  con- 
tlones  from  tliree  until  sia.  If  any  couriers  arrive  the  king  re- 
tires a  moment  to  read  his  letters,  and  then  returns.  There  is 
always  muiiic,  to  which  he  listens,  and  which  has  a  very  good 
effecL  Ho  ulks  with  the  ladies,  who  ore  accustomed  to  receive 
that  honor.  At  six  o'clock  every  one  rises  from  the  gaming 
tables  ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  counting  gains  and  Iobecb  ;  there 
are  ndther  counters  nor  tokens ;  the  pools  consist  of  at  least 
five,  perhaps  six  or  seven  hundred  louu,  the  bigger  of  a  thou- 
sand or  twelve  hundred.  At  first  each  person  pools  twenty, 
which  is  a  hundred ;  and  the  dealer  afterwards  pools  ten.  The 
n  who  holds  the  knave  ii  entitled  to  four  luuis;  they  pais; 


•antly  going  on,  and  there  is  no  end  of  hearts.  '  How  many 
bsarlshave  you  1  I  have  two;  I  have  three;  I  have  four  —  he 
has  only  three  then,  he  has  only  foar; '  and  Uangeau  Is  de- 
lighted with  all  ihis  chatter ;  he  aces  through  the  games  —  he 
draws  his  conclusiona  —  he  discovers  which  Is  the  person  he 
wants ;  truly  bo  is  your  only  man  for  holding  the  cards.  At 
six  the  carriages  are  at  the  door.    The  king  '"  '"   —  "'  '' 


ten  they  come  beck,  and  then  there  >■ 
twelve  strikes,  and  they  go  to  supper  —  and  thni  r 
Saturday." 


"  The  Arehbisbop  of  Rbeims  was  rctamEng  from  St.  Go- 
mains  yesterday  at  a  great  speed;  ii  waa  a  whitlwiad;  h 
fancied  himself  a  great  lord,  but  bis  people  believed  him  te  It 
greater  even  than  he  did  himself.  They  passed  through  Hw- 
tcrre  — '  TVn,  fro,  tral'  Tbey  meet  a  man  on  boracbad; 
'Hake  way,  make  way  1'  The  poor  man  tries  to  get  out  of  ^ 
way,  hut  bis  horse  will  not,  and  at  last  the  coach  sad  iba  ia. 
hones  an  overturned  upon  the  heads  of  man  and  lM)ne,tDl 
pass  over  them,  and,  more  than  that,  roll  over  snd  over  spts 
■hem.  At  the  same  time  ihe  man  and  Ibe  hone,  initcid  of  ie 
ing  content  with  being  run  over  and  crippled,  miracaloDdy a- 
tricate  ihemselTes.  remount  the  one  upon  the  other,  snd  utc  |g 
flight,  while  the  lacqueys  of  the  archbishop,  tbe  a>ichmsn,ul 
even  the  archbishop  himself,  cry  out,  '  Stop!  stop  that  npt, 
that  we  may  give  him  a  hundred  blows  1 '  In  telling  tbe  tan 
the  BKhbisbop  said,  •  If  I  had  c •■-  -■■ '  ^ •'  '■- 


"  the  classic  of  dosed  doon.  Abore  all.  It  t*  abookmeienplel 
to  old  age  than  to  tbe  opening  years  of  life  ;  It  does  not  ^mmb 
enough  of  passion  lo  satisfy  youth.  Before  it  can  pn  > 
pleasare  the  first  heat  of  life  must  be  subdued  ordndtsnibj 
the  progress  of  lime.  It  is  the  book  for  Ihe  cveniaK,  sad  stl 
for  the  early  dawn.  Il  has  a  subdued  light:  it  aboiudi  a 
shadows,  reveries  :  a  sort  of  vague  repose,  and  Ihe  calmioxf 
the  setting  sun.  It  suits  the  period  when  men,  nssing  ll 
dcfire  to  advance  or  to  act,  seat  themselvea  before  the  doer  <( 
at  tbe  fireside,  to  discourse  io  a  low  voice  of  the  eventt  ul 
crowds  that  occupy  the  world,  without  being  tempted  tomlMk 
with  them  again.  It  is  Ivh  life  than  a  conversation  i|ioi  lifc 
This  hook  refreshes  ader  the  heart  baa  been  exhaostcd  bj  tk 
emotions  of  the  day  —  it  b  the  volume  of  repose." 

Since  this  article  hat  been  written,  k  new  impctni  bs 
Wn  given  to  the  fame   of  Madame  de  Sdvignj  by  ih 
publication  of  the  Countess  de  Puliga'a  book.    Tbe«t*l 
bas  evidently  been  a  labor  of  love,  and,  like  all  peoeliii 
love,  the   lady  has  been  prone  to  magnify  the  rict1»BM 
of  the   object.      Thus,   the    has   accredited   MsduK  di 
Sdvign^  with  virtues  which  she  did  not  possess,  and  nbt 
mated  those  she  did  possess  to  an  inonlinate  degree.   Bri 
perhaps  the  gravest  fault  of  the  book,  in  an  artistic  ttvt^ 
lies  in  tbe  disproportionate  number  of  BeL-oDdary  charscttn 
Introduced.     It  is  true  that  the  tiile-pagn  speaks  of  Uadtai 
de  Sdvignd  and  ber  contemporaries;  but  still  we  exptd 
tbe  formrr  to  be  the  central  ligurB.     Thia  is  not  almjilh  , 
case,  as  she  is  frequently  elbowed   aside  by  friends,  la^  < 
elates,  and  even  comparative  strangers.     In  (he  pictures^  | 
the  great  old  masters  we  frequently  find  the  objerlt  vln^ 
fill  up  the  backgrounds   mere   sketches,  withoot  Gniib  <r 
elaboration,  so  that  tbe  eye  of  the  spectator  may  be  W 
fully  concentrated  upon  the  centre  figures,  the  srnnif  <'  I 
tbe  painter.     With  certain   modifications,  this  tresusot  I 
holds  good  in  tbe  literary  art.     Nevertheless  tbe  CuimU* 
de  PuTlga's  work  has  very  admirably  filled  np  a  vDid  a 
literary  history,   and   has  rendered  ''the   queen  of  kW 
writers  "  a  living  entity  to  thonsatkda  of  readers  loabM 
the  has  previously  been  but  a  name. 


FOEEIGN  NOTES. 


ksofA> 


Thb  house  ^nown  as  "  Pope's  Villa,"  on  the  h 
Thames  at  Twickenham,  is  at  present  in  the  market. 

FoLtAwiNO  in  lbs  steps  of  tbn  Paris  Figart,  Ihe  Pi^ 
makes  tbe  following  announcement ;  "Lord  S^irk  arriidwi 
morning  in  Paris.  He  is  a  descendant  of  the  ftmoM  Sdtn 
whose  BdventBtcs  suggested  to  Da  X^M  Us 'BobBssaCrsM 


.Google 


878.] 


BETST  LSB. 


Tbb  Atigtbarg  Gantta  pobllibM  k  poem,  "Faiewdl  to 
^Dii«,"  cumpoiol  bj  Coont  Bcuit  on  lad  NoTember,  IBTl, 
a  hU  removal  from  tbs  Chancel lonhip  of  ihe  Em|>irG,  The 
enet  were  Hr«i  printed  in  the  Diod^iren,  &  periodical  puhlidisd 
7  the  Auitro-Uungariwi  civil  lervice.] 

A  NBw  ireekl}' joantal,  which  proftMes  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
iwutcluKB,  hai  just  mulo  iti  appearance  in  UadrCd.  The 
liton  announce  their  programme  to  be  "War  to  tbe  rich; 
far  to  the  powerfat ;  irir  to  Kide»  ;  war  M  ibe  family ;  war  to 
nperlj ;  war  against  God."  The  police  have  natarall;  re- 
lied by  war  to  the  proprieian,  who  have  made  ttiemgdvei 

Calcrapt,  tbe  English  banjcman,  has  announced  hia  inten- 
lOn  to  ahartlj  retire  ^m  an  official  life,  and  aeek  the  repose  of 
nltiTBlini;  roses,  dRbliaa,  and  tulipa,  for  which  he  has  a  great 
■ate.  The  last  "  touch  of  bis  art'  was  dd  the  poiaoner  Cotton, 
t  Dnrhain,  and  before  he  left  that  city  he  acquainted  the  priaon 
'Uder»  thnt  iihe  wonld  be  the  last  peraon  he  ahonid  "  pnt  a 
ightcip  on,"  alibougb  he  regretted  retiring  from  his  profession 
ilhoac  "  perlbnning  "  on  the  newspaper  reporcera.  > 

U.  Tbibbi  has  Inatalled  himself  at  the  tiytee,  not  in  the 
irge  aparimenta  wbich  have  l)een  anccetsively  occupied  by 
!apoleon  I.,  the  Emperor  of  Raaaia  (IBI5),  Louis  Napoleon 
lonaparic,  and  ihe'Emperor  Alexander  (1867),  but  in  what 
ra  called  the  small  rooma,  which  wete  dei>tincd  under  the  late 
-  -  ...     -  ^^j^^j 


r  life  moat  be  that  of  the  Carlist  Ssnta  Cms.  It 
I  said  that  he  haaa  body-euard  of  forty  men,  the  only  men  in 
rbom  he  has  any  conDdence.  "When  he  sleeps  —  and  he 
[eeps  rery  little  —  be  has  always  two  aentineU  of  his  body-gnard 
ear  him.     He  only  partakes  of  lirod  afler  il  has  been  tasted  by 

Sht  or  ten  other  personi.  Be  never  eata  bread,  but  is  in  the 
>il  of  consuming  small  thin  calie*  cooked  for  him  by  bis  own 
•opie.  Always  on  hia  guard,  he  never  forgets  that  a  price  of 
OfOOOfi^.  it  plsibed  on  hi*  bead,  and  be  dislmsts  eferybody." 


BETST  LEE. 


Now  (be  tr^ndest  ould  pazon,  I'll  be  ball. 
That  ever  was,  was  ould  Fnion  Gale. 
Aw,  of  all  the  kind  and  the  good  and  the  tnie  t 
And  the  aiay  and  free,  and  — "  How  do  jou  dol 
And  bow's  your  mother,  Tom,  and  —  the  Cabin  f  " 
Spokin  that  nice,  and  allia  widhin 
Good  luck  to  the  boats,  and  —  "  How's  the  take  1 " 
And  bleuin  us  there  for  Jeans'  sake. 
And  many  a  time  he'd  come  out  and  try 
A  line,  and  tbe  keen  be  was,  and  the  spry  I  . 
And  he'd  tit  in  the  stem,  and  he'd  tuck  his  taila. 
And  well  he  knew  how  to  handle  the  sails. 
And  sometimes,  if  we  were  smookin,  he'd  ax 
Fot  a  pipe,  and  then  we'd  be  tumin  our  backs, 
Lettin  on  ncrer  to  see  him,  and  lookin 
This  way  and  that  way,  imd  him  a  smookin 
Twis'  as  strong  and  as  black  as  tar. 
And  terrible  soilnm  and  regular. 
Bless  me  I  the  aperrit  that  was  in  him  too, 
Eonldin  on  till  all  was  blue  1 
And  only  a  little  mani  but  alauncfa. 
With  a  main  big  heart  aback  of  his  paunch  ! 
Just  a  liiile  round  man  —  but  you  should  ha'  seen  him  agate 
Of  a  guod-aiied  conger  or  a  skate ; 
His  armi  as  aiiff,  and  his  eye  afire. 
And  every  maitda  of  him  like  wire. 

Bntv 
reUttts 

Well,  well  I  he  was  a  paion  —  yis  I 
But  there's  odds  of  paions,  that's  the  way  It  U. 
for  Ihefe's  paions  now  that's  mortal  prond. 
And  some  raiddlin  humble,  that's  alloweil. 
And  thero'a  paions  partikler  about  iheir  clothe*. 
And  rings  on  their  lingerji,  and  b^la  on  thdr  lo«a  i 
And  there's  poiona  that  doean  know  yuur  name*, 
•  Shot  tbe  eute,  my  man  1 "  and  tdl  them  gamw. 


And  ■here'*  paion*  too  free — I've  heard  one  cnas 

Aa  ban]  and  as  hearty  aa  one  of  us. 

But  Paion  Gale  —  now  I'll  give  you  hia  siie. 

He  was  a  simple  paion.  and  tovin  and  wiae. 

That's  what  lie  was.  and  quiet  nncommOu, 

And  never  said  much  to  man  nor  woman ; 

Only  the  little  he  said  was  meat 

For  a  hungry  heart,  and  soft  and  sweet. 

The  way  he  said  it :  and  otlen  talkiu 

To  hissetf,  and  lookin  down,  and  walkin. 

Now  there's  some  of  thetn  piions  they're  alii*  ihnntiil. 

And  tearin  at  yon,  and  ravin  and  roulin. 

And  they  gets  you  pinned  with  a  lot  orolbei* 

In  a  coop,  and  they  calls  you  liithers  and  brotben; 

And  you  can't  gel  oot,  SO  Ibe  begcars  raise* 

Their  vice,  and  gives  it  yon  like  blaxea. 

What's  the  «iod  of  all  thai  surt  I 

Bweatin  andactin  and  buslin  tbeir  shirt ; 

Shiverin  the  very  roof  to  aptanthen  — 

I  never  liked  them  toaring  ran  then. 

Tea  I  our  paion  was  quiet,  but,  mind  ye  I  don't  donbl 

But  the  antne  man  knew  well  what  was  be  ahout. 


And  he  wnm  livin  above  the  bay 
Where  I  was  livin,  but  a  bit  away. 
Over  the  next :  and  betwix  the  two 
The  land  ran  out  to  a  point,  and  a  screw 
Of  Ibe  tide  aei  in  on  the  rocka,  and  there 
He'd  stand  in  the  momin,  and  listen  to  hear 
The  dip  of  our  oara  comin  out,  and  the  jealons 
We  were  of  the  Derhyhaven  fellows  I 
And  the  way  we'd  pull  to  try  which  would  be  fuss  I 
And  "  PaiOQ  !  "  we'd  say,  "  are  you  comin  with  nil" 
And  tlie  Derbrhaven  chaps  would  call  — 
And  the  way  Eio'd  smile  and  saj  nothing  at  all  t 
Well,  that's  Ihe  Pason,  you'll  uudentaud. 
Aye,  tho  very  mnn,  the  very  man. 
Aw,  if  I  once  get  agate  of  him  — 
Bni  some  night  apiin,  if  I'll  be  in  the  trim, 
111  maybe  be  lellin  yon  mora,  if  so  be 
ToD'llbe  carin  to  lUten,  and  all  agtee. 

Welt,  the  Pan>n  was  walkin  on  tbe  gravel — 
My  conaeiencel  the  alow  that  man  did  travel! 
Backwarda  and  forrards,  and  stoppin  and  tblnkfn. 
And  a  talkin  away  to  hisself  like  vrinkin ; 
And  a  pii'.kin  a  flower,  or  a  kickin  a  stone. 
There  he  was  anyway  all  alone. 
And  I  felt  like  a  n-glar  blund'rin  Uockit, 
And  1  stowed  the  quid  in  my  waistcoat  pocket. 
And  I  anid,  "  Here  goes  1  I  don't  care  a  fardia," 
And  I  opened  the  gate,  and  into  the  garden. 
And  —  ''PMion!"  I  says,  "I've come  to  yon." 

"  Is  it  tmc,  Tom  Bnynea  1 "  he  says,  "  Is  it  true ! " 
And  be  looked  —  "Nuit  ian'tl"  I  said,  quite  pal*; 

"So  yon  needn  look  that  way,  Paion  Qalel 
It  isn  true  I "    So  the  otild  man  smiled. 
And  says  he,  "  Weil,  don't  be  angry,  child!  " 
CAi/if  he  called  me  —  d'yi  see  f  d'yt  see  1 
CAiVi/  /  —  and  ho  lakes  my  hand,  and  says  he, 

"  I  suppose  you've  got  a  yam  to  spin : 
Come  in,  Tom  Bnyncs,  eome  in,  conii  in  /  " 
So  in  we  went,  and  him  amilin  like  fun. 
Into  the  parlor  ;  but  the  Misthrcss  run 
Qnile  shamed  Ick,  ■  whiskin  through  iha  door. 
And  droppin  bcr  things  npon  ihe  floor. 
And  lbs  larrant  keeked  over  the  landin-top  — 


So  I  tould  the  Paion  all  ihat  I  had. 
And  he  SB^a,  "  God  hies*  ye '.  God  bless  ye  I  my  lad  I " 
Aw,  it's  hima;lf  that  knew  my  very  soul, 
And  me  ao  young  and  him  so  oul'. 
And  all  the  good  talk  I  and  never  fear  — 
And  leave  It  to  him.  and  he'd  bring  me  e1ear-~ 
And  Anthony  wanted  talkin  to  — 
And  on  with  the  bat —  and  away  he'd  go  — 
And  jriwni7  ititllier  Taj/tor  (a  ssn  of  ouU Dtm  I) 
Was  a  vetj  tatsUiyml  young  man. 


iGoosle 


UrSRY  SATURDAY. 


[Mil  II,  III 


guDC  uwiQ  nrice,  dqi  hde  BmcK  ui  nsr  omui  - 
wAal  eouU  A«  i/a>     "I'm  Roing,"  uji  I  — 
ip  TOor  beul  dow  1 "    "  rU  trg.  PU  trf." 
iigbh  and  mind  yoa'U  ni  atrmight  to  bed  t 


"AinI  Paion,"  uji  I,  Biiii  bo  went; 
Ana  >I1  tha  rokd  home  —  "  in-lti-li-gml"  — 
I  nid,  "  What'i  tbil  1 "  kuiib  prettj  naiiw 

For  a drag  it!  tbeu  puona  jast  likeeranie. 

They're  talkin  that  nnootb  —  av,  it's  welt  to  be  d<rD  — 

"  A  aon  of  onld  Dan'i  1 "  and  Dan  wai  a  dirU. 

That  nai  a  Monday ;  a  Thnndar  niaht 
The  Paion  come,  and  blew  ne  the  fHght 
The  onld  woman  wu  in,  and  wipin  the  ch^. 
And  nndgin  and  winkin  —  "Is  Thomai  theie  T  " 
He  lays  —  "  Can  I  lee  lum  V    So  np  I  got. 
And  out  at  (he  door,  and  I  pat  a  knot 
On  mj  heart,  like  one  of  you,  when  he  takei 
A  tnra  and  belays,  and  houldi  on  till  it  break*. 
And  —  "  Well  1 "  I  aayi  —  then  he  looked  *t  ma. 
And,  "  Have  yoa  your  pipe,  Tbomai  1 "  aayt  ba  ; 
"  Maybe  jea'i  better  light  it,"  he  aaid, 
"  Il'i  terrible  good  to  »tndy  the  head." 
He  wonldn't  take  reat  till  I  had  it  Ul ; 
And  be  twiaacs,  and  t«ri«*e«,  and  —  "  Wait  a  Ml  I " 
And  be  aaya,  and  he  feeli,  and  "  We're  all  alon^" 
8aya  he,  and  behonld  ye  I  a  pipe  of  hie  own. 
And  "  I'll  amook  too,    be  aaya;  and  be chargef,  ] 
And  pnfiii  away  like  Boanargea. 
I  never  knew  the  like  waa  at  him  aftm : 
And  so  we  walked  along  the  ahore. 
And  if  be  didn  beboTe  to  apin  a  yam 
Abont  tbeatare  —  and  Aldebam, 
And  Urion  —  and  jnit  to  coniedher 
STbe  grand  way  God  had  put  them  together, 
And  wain  it  a  good  world  after  all. 
And  —  what  wai  man  —  and  the  Bible  —  andPanl  — 
Till  I  got  qoita  mad,  and  I  aaya  —  "  That'll  do  I 
Were  you  at  the  Brew,  Paion  1  were  yon  at  the  Brawl' 
Aw,  then  it  all  come  out,  and  the  jaw 
Onld  Anthony  had,  and  the  coorti,  and  the  law ; 
And  —  Jane  Magtt  a»d  htr  nalha-  beA  — 
He  bad  gone  there  twice,  bnt  abe  atnek  to  her  ouh  — 
And — what  coiM  In  dot     "" '--  " ' 

■"  Keep  up  JO 

"  Gocd  nigbt,  .. 
God  bleu  ye,  Tom  I  "    "  And  yon,  _..  .      

"Come  up  in  the  moninl     Geodnifflitl  goodnighil 

Mow  mind  jon'U  come  1 "    "  All  right  I  aU  ri^  I " 

And  it'a  into  the  home,  and  "Mawtber,"  I  laji, 

"I'm  off."    "  WilBl'iofr!"  aaya  aha,  "  if  yon  pUHul 
OffI  what  off!"  aaya  «he,  "you  alinkl  " 
And  abe  wai  aharplin  a  knife  npon  the  link. 
And  she  flung  it  down,  and  she  looked  that  way  — 
Straight  and  aliff ;  and  "  What  did  you  aajl 
Off!  off  where  ?  "  and  the  ating  of  a  light 
Snapped  qoick  in  her  eye  —  "All  right  7  aU  right  I  " 
I  saya,  and  away  to  the  chiu  I  goei  — 

"Stand  byl"  1  cried,  "I  want  my  clotbet." 
And  I  hauled  them  out  —  aw,  she  gev  a  leap. 
And  "  Lave  Ihein  alone  I  "  she  aaya,  "  yon  creep  t " 
And  ibe  skuiched  them  up,  and  she  whisked  abont 
As  lithe  aa  an  eel,  and  still  lookin  out 
"Over  her  abonldher,  and  eyein  me. 
Like  a  flint,  or  some  dead  thing.     "  Let  be, 
Hawlher,"  I  saya,  "  let  go  !  you'd  battber  I  " 
Aw,  then  if  ihe  didn  begin,  no  matiher ! 
And  she  threw  the  things  upon  the  floor. 
And  she  stamped  them,  and  down  on  her  kneea,  and  she  to 
And  ripped,  and  ragged,  and  scrunched  away. 
Aw,  bandi  and  teeth,  —  I'll  be  bonnd  to  aay 
Them  shirts  was  eighteen  pence  the  yard  1 
Rael  good  shirts  1  aw,  the  woman  wu  hard. 
Hard  she  wu,  and  lualj,  and  strong  — 
I've  heard  them  aay  when  she  was  jonng. 
She  conld  lift  a  bandred-wdght  and  more. 
And  there  wasn  a  man  in  the  parish  could  throw  her, 
And  as  for  shearin  and  pickin  potatoes  — 
Aw,  well,  she  bet  all,  and  always  as  oate  as 

A  [dn,  and   ta^n  ■  nriiln  in  it — 

For  there's  n , . 

They're  that  dirty  and  stapid,  a      

1  wndn  live  with  the  like  — No !  I  wndn  I 

Bat yandbar  woman  —asleep  or  awake  — 

Wu  a  clane  onld  craythnr  and  no  mistake. 

Bnt  hard  —  aw,  hard  I  for  the  onld  man  died, 

And  ahe  looked,  and  she  logked,  bnt  she  never  died  — 

And  him  laid  ont,  as  sweet  u  bnn, 

AmA  evMTthiag  white,  like  a  gentlenuui. 


Bnt  prond  in  herself,  ai 
And  "  Hiathress  Baynes  now  !  waa  be  pi«pind<" 
"  God  knowa  "  savs  she —  aw,  Iho  woman  wu  kni 
Bnt  if  you  could  have  prised  the  balcbes 
Of  that  strong  sow),  yon  woold  have  seen  the  cei 
She  made  at  ber  heart,  choked  op  to  the  brim, 
And  you'd  ha'  know  she  wu  as  dead  as  him. 
Bat  mind  mo  1  from  that  very  day 
The  woman's-jaice,  as  yoa  may  say. 
Was  clean  dried  ont  of  her,  and  she  got 
As  tough  and  u  dry  and  as  bard  u  a  knot. 
Hard  —  bat  handji  and  goin  still, 
Not  tronblin  mach  for  gimd  or  ill ; 
like  (be  moon  and  the  stars  God  only  tottcbed 
Once  long  ago,  and  away  they  scntcbed  ; 
And  DOW  He  never  minds  them  a  bit. 
But  the;  keep  goin  on,  for  tbey'iv  naeil  of  it 


>el^ 

Of  the  fira  (it  was  bnmin  middlio  low). 
And  the  candle  capuzed,  and  ihe  looked  to  grow 
That  big  in  tha  dark,  aiid  never  a  breath, 
Bat  standin  then  lik^  the  ihadda  of  death  — 
Merer  a  breath — for  maybe  a  miDule, 
Jolt  like  a  cloud  with  the  thnndn  in  it 
Dark  and  still,  till  ill  powder-hagi 
Bnrat  —  and  the  world  ia  blown  to  riei, 
Aw,  she  gave  it  them  witha  tute  —  ahe  did: 


What  I'd  come  lo  at  last  with  my  milkin  and  ttai^ 

And  iniffln  about  where  I  hadn  no  call, 

And  the  lines  hangin  rotlin  npon  the  wall, 

And  the  boat  never  moored,  and  grindin  ha  boDci 

To  sawdnst  upon  the  cobblin  stones  — 

And  the  people  talkin  —  and  who  were  the  Lees  ! 

Who  were  they  now  atler  all,  if  yon  please! 

Who  were  they  lo  cock  their  nose  * 

And  Lee'i  ould  wife  with  her  itringa  and  her  bo^n. 

And  her  streamers  and  nimmina,  and  pippin  and  popf 

Her  d d  ould  head  like  a  ben  witb  a  topiMD ! " 

DidAe  cuw  1  aye,  the  ens««d,  and  it's  a  raa  bad  ham 

Hind  ve  I  a  woman  cus^n  or  swearin  — 

PartiUer  your  maw  ther  —  still  for  all  it'a  tme, 

There's  diKiin  sorts  of  cnssin  too. 

For  there's  caasin  that  comes  down  like  fire  fram  bean 

Fierce  and  ationg —  like  the  blast  that's  drim 

From  the  month  of  a  seven-times  heated  fnmice ; 

Thai's,  yoa  see,  when  a  man's  in  eames'. 

And  there's  cussin  that's  no  use  whatavo-, 

Slibberin  slobberin  slnshin  slaver  — 

A  fool's  lipa  runnin  with  brimstone  froth. 

The  mackiQ  sknm  of  the  divil's  own  brolh. 

"And  had  they  forgot  when  they  lived  next  door* 
A  lazy  lot,  and  as  poor  ai  poor  — 
And  —  Mitsti  Bamtt !  tlu  btautlful  tiq 
Ytia've  got  —  tatd  1  raelg  thiiJc  I'll  rlag  — 
And  —  could  ana  laid  at  a  AHUh  lili  U^»anm1 
And  bomjw,  borrow,  borrow,  borrow. 
Aye,  and  starvin,  and  him  doin  nothin  for  bonn 
Bnt  pokin  about  with  his  harbs  aad  bis  Bowers  — 
The  Itg-y-raa-treih  1  the  dirty  onld  bough! 
And  now  it  was  Mitthtr  Ltt  I  my  gongh  1 
(TabiaialtnDid-) 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 

CHAPTER  VI.  (continued.) 

LRSauonTH  congUlx  of  three  cot- 
Ugea,  a  light-hoiue,  a  coastgnard  ata- 
tion,  two  taveroE,  and  a  pier,  all  grow- 
iog;  out  at  the  river  mud,  which  is  too 
pUinly  visible  at  low  tide.  The  lioe 
<£  cli&  haa  already  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  whole  prospect  consiati  of  a 
broad  expanse  of  water,  broken  hy 
udAj  ^oals  and  a  rock  or  two,  and 
boaoded  ^j  sweiiiag  WeUh  hills  that 
look  more  diataoC  than  thev  really  are. 
Down  ibe  broad  river,  to  the  leEt,  one 
can  look  almost  out  to  sea:  up  the 
river,  to  the  right,  the  water  nairowB 
dll  a  curve  anv>nK  the  hills  swallows  it 


mud-banks  And  the  river  weeds ;  bat 
the  view,  though  flat  and  monotouous, 
isbrieht  enough  when  the  sun  shines. 
And  it  is  here  tliat  the  inhabitants  of 
the  back  streets  and  by-lanes  of  St 
BavoQS  come  to  moke  holiday  after 
(he  manner  of  their  kind. 

It  had  not  struck  Dr.  Vai^han  that 
this  was  Whit  Monday,  or  Be  might 
perhaps  have  chosen  another  direo- 
tioD  lor  his  stro]!.  At  any  rate  he 
mvht  have  confined  himself  to  ^e 
dms  and  Gelds  on  the  road,  which,  a* 
thev  produced  no  bear,  were  consider- 
atehr  left  alone. 

The  first  thing  that  came  like  a 
cold  knife  right  through  the  heart  of 
his  reverie  was  the  hanh  brav  of  the 
street  ttme  of  the  day  that  Ixad  last 
travelled  from  London  to  recniit  ita 
jaded  life  in  tha  provinces.  It  was 
DOW  being  torn  to  its  last  n^  br  a 
coniet,  which  played  the  air,  and  a 
trombone  that  vigorously  "  vamped  " 
a  bass — a  process  which  might  nave 
■Qswered  fairly  enough  had  the  two  in- 
stnunenls  been  in  accord  as  to  key. 
The  sound  rose  from  a  square  field  at- 
tached to  the  Royal  Arms,  the  larger 
pablic-hoQse  of  the  two,  fitted  up  as  a 
tea-garden  with,deat  tables  and  wooden 
forms,and  as  an  extempore  gymnasium 
with  a  roundabout  and  swings.  Tables 
and  forms  were  well  occupied,  and  to 
*''  ';  yonnfr  men  and  maidens 

"'  — —  •ndo^ing  in  the  romp 


of  England  w ^-o r 

known  among  Mudenta  of  the  iporti 
ud  pastimei  aa  "  Kisa  in  the  ring." 

It  waa  not  an  Arcadian  spectaole, 
M  praetiaed  at  LaMmonth.  It  Is  of 
Murae  always  anppoted  to  be  a  plaaa- 


ant  sight  to  see  young  people  enjoying 
themselves;  but  then  toe  young  people 
must  be  really  young,  and  the  scene 
must  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
any  Boyal  or  other  Arms.  The  eirls, 
at  least  aa  Harold  Vaughan  saw  them, 
were  either  coarse  and  blowsy  or  else 
sickly  and  pale,  and  their  laughter 
had  too  much  of  the  Old  Wharf- Side 
quarter  about  it  to  chime  in  well  with 
the  song  of  the  lark  who  wai  carry- 
ing up  his  own  aong  aa  high  as  he  could 
above  it.  Tliere  was,  however,  plenty 
of  tawdry  finery  that  no  doubt  pleased 
their  partners.  Of  the  latter,  a  few 
were  sailors  from  the  docks,  a  few 
were  apprentice*  in  the  pride  of  poma- 
cum  and  crimson  scarfs,  but  most  were 
of  that  nondescript  order  of  boys  who 
leap  at  one  bound  from  precocious 
childhood  into  premature  old  age, 
found  nowhere  but  in  large  cities,  and 
never  seen  but  at  such  places  and  at 
such  timm  —  except,  indeed,  when  one 
of  the  order  achieves  exceptional 
fame  iu  a  Quarter  Sessions  Calendv. 
The  hack  quartera  of  St.  Bavons  con- 
tain many  of  this  human  type,  known 
by  the  bullet  head,  the  flutened  fea- 
tures, the  sallow  complexion,  and  the 
dull,  cruel,  or  cunning  eye  wluch  the 
photographers  to  her  Majesty's  priaona 
have  BO  much  opportunity  of  studying. 
These  did  not  langh  themselves,  but 
they  were  the  cause  of  much  laughter 
among  their  fair  companions,  to  jui^e 
from  the  approving  chorus  which 
greeted  each  ejaculatory  comment  upon 
the  chances  and  changes  of  the  game. 

Perhaps  it  waa  fortunate  for  the  few 
fastidious  pura  of  ears  wliich  might 
Iwve  been  there  that  the  comet  and 
trombone  contrived  to  make  so  loud  a 
diacord.  The  sina  of  the  musieiana 
covered  a  multitude  of  even  less 
mnsica]  sina.  In  effect,  it  was  a 
thoroughly  English  scene,  thoogh  the 
holiday  makers  enjoyed  themselves 
anythingbnt  sadly.  The  landlord  of 
the  Royal  Arms  must  have  been  mak- 
ing a  good  thing  of  it  that  afternoon. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  however, 
that  Dr.  Vaughan  was  not  among  hia 
customer*.  'Cba  lover  of  Claudia 
Brandt,  now  only  a  fish  out  of  water, 
left  the  inn  behind  him,  and  walked 
along  the  road  that  lay  between  the 
mnd  and  the  slope  of  the  cliffs,  in 
order  to  strike  into  the  str^ht  road 
home.  His  walk  had  been  roughly 
brought  to  an  end,  and  he  wished  now 
to  forestall  the  hour  of  the  aU-impoi>- 
tantintariMw  tbatwaa  toeonw.    TIm 


road,  so  far  as  it  lay  along  the  river 
was  thronged  with  a  more  decent  clasa 
of  pleasure-seekers  ^  artisans,  some- 
times with  their  wives,  sometimes  car- 
rying their  children,  sometimes  walk- 
ing arm-in-arm  with  a  friend,  or  sheep- 
ishly and  silently  walking  by  the  side 
of  a  sweetheart,  after  their  manner : 
quiet  people  who  refreshed  them* 
selves  more  or  less  soberly  at  the  bar 
of  the  Boyal  Arms,  and  enjoyed  the 
distant  sound  of  its  music  without 
taking  part  in  its  dissipations.  Thia 
road  led  past  the  smaller  and  older 
tavern— the   Old    Point   Hotel;  and 


Blrught  to  St.  Bavons. 

The  Old  Point  Hotel  waa  a  white- 
washed, weather-stained  public-housA 
of  two  stories,  with  a  dusty  yard,  wherft 
a  few  boys  and  girls  were  makings 
feeble  imitation  of  the  delights  of  ita 
newer  and  more  ambitious  rival.  But 
what  was  wanting  to  noiae  without 
seemed  to  be  fully  compensated  for  bj 
noise  within.  From  the  open  windows 
of  the  highest  story  streamed  a  Babel 
of  many  voices,  male  and  femalsr 
mingled  with  trampling  of  feet,  and  tlw 
striking  of  fists  and  glasses  on  deaL 
A  few  men  and  women  were  loungiag 
about  the  door  and  the  bar,  but  tha 
Old  Point  Hotel  seemed  to  rest  ill 
attractions  upon  its  upper  room,  and  % 
little  upon  aakittle  alley  also,  to  jo^s 
fnm  the  rambling  of  balls.  Tu 
weather  waa  glotious;  bnt  of  couii* 
the  sun  has  no  more  right  to  inteifer* 
with  indoor  enjoyment  than  the  eaak 
wind  and  the  rain  have  to  prevent 
people  &om  going  out  in  them  if  it 
auita  their  peculiar  inclination. 

Nor  did  it  appear  as  though  the  coi^ 
net,  any  more  uian  the  suuhine,  WM 
without  a  rival 

While  Dr.  Vaughan  was  passing 
glad  enoi^h  to  get  free  from  his  feilow^ 
man,  the  hubbub  ceaaed,  and  he  heard 
the  sudden  scraping  of  a  violin. 

It  was  a  scraping  and  nothing  mon. 
The  bow  was  certainly  not  held  br  k 
master's  hand.  So  there  was  nothing 
to  make  any  man  who  cared  for  moaio 
pause  or  linger  even  if  he  wereiar  lea) 
wrapped  ap  in  his  own  thoo^ta  thaa 
dte  doctor.  Yet  Harold  Vangfaaa 
did  both  pause  and  linger.  The  fini 
few  notes  —  neither  tluMe  of  a  daaM 
tune  nor  of  any  common  air  —  had  tlw 
effect  npoD  him  that  some  peimie  SrA 
in  the  odon  of  partiealar  flower* : 
befUtfin-  tha  InMut  m  thoi^  hi 
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tuul  been  in  the  nme  spot,  under  pre- 
dKty  the  a&me  drcnmnanceB,  either 
•  thoDBftnd  yean  before,  or  else  in  » 

Before  the  momentu?  aenntloo 
paiied  awa^,  the  prelude  ended  with  k 
trinmphant  flourish,  uid  then  k  voice 
Tecommenced  the  air.  Few  men  would 
not  h&Te  listened  for  at  least  one  in- 
rtant  before  proceeding  on  their  way. 
Who  haa  not  —  at  least  once  in  his 
life,  it  tatty  be  in  the  highways  or 
1nwa7a,  among  the  hedcei,  among 
eitf  conrta,  anywhere,  indeed,  where 
■n^  a  thing  Mems  most  impotaible 
— heard  a  voice  that  has  made  him 
involantarily  compare  what  might  be 
with  what  must  be  ?  A  street  baUad- 
uneer'B  voice  is  made  to  be  cracked 
«nd  broken,  the  singer  herself  to  be- 
come— who  ever  knows  what  becomes 
of  her?  But  there  is  alwayi  a  time 
when  between  her  singing  voice  and 
iba,t  of  her  sister  of  the  stage  ordraw- 
ing-TOom  there  is  nothing  to  choose. 
There  are  famous  prime  donne  who 
have  been  taken  from  the  streets  by 
virtue  of  lucky  chance  and  a  fai^sighted 
fmpresario :  not  in  England,  perhaps, 
but  in  countries  where  voices  are  far 
less  sweet  and  full  of  promise  than 
those  of  England  are.  There  are 
possible  Pastas  upon  the  paving-stones, 
even  as  there  are  very  actual  icreech- 
Dwls  upon  the  bo^s. 

What  Harold  Vaughan  heard  was 
not  the  voice  even  of  a  possible  Pasta. 
Bnt  in  such  a  place  the  soft,  fresh,  and 
nnworn  voice  of  a  young  girl  sounded 
Sbmgely  ;  the  more  strangely  for  its 
being  of  a  clear  contralto  quality  that 
frll  suddenly  into  the  rhyUim  of  the 
prelude  as  though  the  very  sorry 
addle  had  emulated  Cecilia's  oi^an  bv 
drawing,  if  not  an  angel,  yet  some  girl- 
voiced  bird  from  the  skies  —  the  very 
lark,  perhaps,  whom  the  comet  and 
teombone  had  scared  away.  So  out  of 
all  keeping  was  it  with  all  the  soi^ 
roondings  of  the  Old  Point  Hotel,  with 
the  muddy  river,  with  everything  but 
tlie  sunshine,  that  it  seemed,  like  the 
■nnshine  itself,  to  strike  anodier  note 
of  that  music  which  had  been  bom  in 
his  heart  that  day.  And  so  pure  and 
clear  was  it  that,  through  the  open  win- 
dows, he  could  almost  hear  the  words 
she  sang  —  and  they  seemed  scarcely 
less  familiar  to  his  memory  of  impossi- 
ble things  than  the  air  hs4  been. 

fk  England,  Fnnce,  or  Spain, 
Sceptra  uid  crown  I'd  throw  thsm  down 

Bo  I  might  Mil  the  msin. 
For  a  uilor  Imd  mj  hurt  liu  had 

Thftt  rails  upon  the  sea. 
And,  mirk  oreliin,  I'd  eail  with  him 

H  ba  would  sail  with  mg.<> 

It  was  like  a  good  omen.  Was  not 
Uias  Claudia  a  queen  to  him?  And 
Lad  ahe  not  done  what  "  the  lass  that 
loved  the  saiior  "  only  said  she  would 
do  had  she  actually  been  a  queen  1 
So  he  was  broughl  to  a  stand  fairly, 
and  waited,  listening  to  the  scraping 
■jmphony  with  it*  Migato  of  clatter^ 
lag  glasoes,  UU  the  voice  came  in  again. 


"  II  h«,  the  list  boforstha  mast. 

To  whom  my  baut  is  tns, 
Won  o'er  ihcm  all  mad*  admirsl. 

And  captain  of  the  crsw  — 
Thnngfa  ovil  nama,  thion(h  want  and 

I'd  biavs  Iha  iride  world's  sea  : 
Pall  foul  or  ftdr,  I  wonld  not  can. 
If  hg  wonld  can  for  mo." 

"  Halloa,  master,"  said  a  man's  voice 
just  behind  his  shonlder,  "  listening 
to  the  mnnc?  I  thonght  so  — I  beg 
your  pardon,  dr :  I  didn't  see  you  was 
a  gentry  cove." 

The  song  had  come  to  an  end,  with 
vociferous  applause,  and  the  fiddle  had 
begun  to  strike  up  another  tune. 
Harold  Vaughan  turned  roimd,  and 
looked  at  <hu  first  fellow-creature  who 
had  spoken  to  him  since  he  had  left 
Claudia  Brandt.  The  contrast  was 
striking,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

It  is  said,  on  excellent  authority  in 
such  matters,  that  we  establish  a  rap- 
port between  the  last  person  with 
whom  we  speak  and  the  next :  that  we 
convey  a  current  of  influence  Irom  one 
to  the  other.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  where  such  a  ropport  is  not  desir- 
able between  any  two  given  persons, 
some  suitably  intervening  ear  should 
be  chosen  to  serve  as  a  non-conductor 
of  our  first  words.  Dr.  Vaughan  per- 
haps was  not  aware  of  this  &ct  in 
natural  philosaphy,  and  if  he  had 
been,  it  is  very  possible  that  he  would 
have  set  it  down  aa  nonsense.  The 
good  people  of  St.  Bavona  were  not 
altogether  wrong  in  thinking  him  of 
a  rather  sceptical  turn. 

In  this  case,  the  establishment  of  a 
rapport  would  certainly  not  have  been 
desirable. 

The  man  was  past  middle  age,  to 
judge  from  his  wrinkled  skin  and  griz- 
tled  black  hair.  He  was,  however,  of 
a  light  and  active  figure,  lliat  would 
have  been  called  grace  in  a  younger 
man,  and  formed  less  Cor  strength  than 
tor  ready  suppleness.  His  face  was 
sallow  and  gathered  up  into  a  thousand 
folds  and  puckers  that  might  express 
humor,  but  certainly  expressed  cun- 
ning, and  were  not  beliea  by  a  pair  of 
small  and  twinkling  eyes  set  deep  in 
the  head,  and  rather  slantingly,  like 
those  of  a  Tartar.  One  of  them,  more- 
over, had  a  very  decided  cast  upwards, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  catch  both 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  mouth 
was  large,  but  not  ill-shaped,  and  the 
Lp  thin  and  compressed,  but  mobile; 
the  cbin  firm,  and  covered  with  bristles 
of  one  day's  errowth,  and  the  nose  of  a 
regular  and  Oriental  curve.  What  the 
man's  original  complexion  may  have 
been  it  was  hard  to  tell,  so  tanned  and 
drit'd  up  was  it  by  wind  and  sun,  not 
to  speak  of  stains  of  a  less  cleanly  kind. 

He  wore  no  whiskers,  but  two  locks 
hun^  down,  almost  in  ringlets,  in  front 
of  his  ears.  He  was  dressed  in  a  well- 
worn  velveteen  shootin?  jacket,  plaid 
tronsers  turned  up  near!}-  to  the  knees, 
a  scarlet  neck-handkerchief,  and  a 
black  hat  set  defiantlv  on  one  side, 
which  he  removed  with  a  flouridi  aa 
he  made  his  apolo^. 

Dr.  Vaughan  did  not  much  like  his 


appearance  oraddreM,  and  wasatnot 
to  pass  on.  But  the  moremeat  wu 
either  not  undernood,  or  else  not  sea. 

' '  No  offence,  sir,  I  trust,"  sud  lbs 
man,  with  a  sli^t  acctint,  not  forap, 
but  not  thatof  St.Bavans.  "H^I 
ask  what  you  thought  of  that  ■ongt" 
and  he  began  to  hum\he  ^,  not  on- 
musically,  and  with  a  few  eitemnR 
Jioriture,  such  as  mi^^t  have,  hot  W 
not,  belonged  to  the  part  of  the  violiii. 

"  I'm  a£aid  I'm  not  much  of  a  judge 
of  songs,"  answered  the  doctor,  pis»- 
ing  on.  "  But  everybody  seemt  toU 
enjoying  it.     Good  afternoon." 

"You  are  not  going,  sir?  That'll 
pity.  There's  not  been  much  go^ 
on  yet,  but  if  you  stay — you  seewi, 
that  is,  my  pal  and  I,  don  t  often  ^ 
the  chance  of  an  appreciative  aitdsni- 
tocratic  audience,  such  as  1  doubt  DM 
you  u%,  sir.  I  am  going  inside  usoca 
as  that  tune's  fici^ed,  and  shall  pro- 
duce my  new  trick  with  the  i«  <' 
spades,  never,  I  will  lay  a  ponj  to  t 
rabbit-akin,  witnessed  within  a  bnadid 
miles  of  St.  Bavons.  Also  the  ptit 
thimble  trick,  simple  and  elegant  tttk 
same  time.  I  had  the  honor  of  ifr 
structing  a  Bight  Honcvahle  in  lbs 
ace  of  spades  tnck  when  I  wu  io  Sus- 
sex last  week ;  it  is  well  worth  a  gmaea, 
if  your  honor  is  an  amateur,  utd  aa 
be  learned  in  five  minutes  wilbooltul, 
or  all  money  returned.  I  have  act 
been  within  half-B-dazen  yaidi  of  jas 
honor,  have  I?  No.  Then  I  "ill 
wager  yon  think  you  have  your  basd. 
kerchief  safe  in  your  pocket,  sad  ikit 
the  last  thing  you  expect  to  find  Ihm 
is  a  pack  of  cards.  Presto  I  Hon* 
nocus  I  There  yon  are  I  Ha  t  UI 
ha  I  No  oSence,  sir,  I  hope,"  he  wnit 
on  without  pauung,  aa  he  held  op  tbe 
doctor's  handkerchief  byacoraer,ud 
watched  the  latter  pull  from  his  col 
pocket  a  dirty  pack  of  cards.  "  Thst'i 
only  to  give  yon  a  specimen.  Tes,  of, 
as  your  honor  perceives,  I  am  a  iw- 
elling  professor  of  the  noble  and  but 
vellous  art  of  bey-preBtoeitation  aid 
Icgerdemang.  At  your  honor's  »- 
vice.  Fly-eyed  Jack  they  call  at; 
Fly-fingered  Jack  would  be  nearer  iLt 
wind.    Halloa  I " 

A  loud  scream  came  through  the 
open  window,  fallowed  first  ly  dial 
silence,  and  then  an  excited  cbiiei 
of  tonoues,  among  which  was  ditfa- 
puishable  onlv  the  one  word,  "  ittt- 

a,ri" 

The  professw  of  legerdemain  tnrsrf 
aa  pale  as  a  sheet,  while  a  sand 
white  face  appeared  at  an  open  «it- 
dow,  and  cried  out, — 

"  Aaron  I  Be  quick  I  Here's  Zeldt 
been  and  knifed  a  sojer !     He's  bkei- 

Aaron, Fly-eyed  Jack,  or,  whateiR 
name  he  answered  to,  did  not,  how. 
ever,  answer  on  this  occasion  to  eitkff. 
But  Doctor  Vaughan,  without  will- 
ing for  the  face  at  the  window  to  to^ 
its  no  doubt  elegant  simile  to  an  end, 
and,  for  once,  only  remembering  tbl 
he  was  a  surgeon,  ran  into  the  opa 
tavern  door  and  struc^t  up-staiia 

He  saw  a  strange  sight  mdeed. 
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The  nmni  wai  long,  nurow,  moA 
low,  runnins  along  tlie  whole  face  of 
the  Becond  floor,  with  a  loag  deal  table 
■bretched  oo  treaseU,  and  made  of  un- 
covered boards,  on  which  stood  a  chaos 
of  JugB,  cUy  pipea,  and  glssset.  The 
floor  was  sanded,  and  the  atmosphere 
reeked  with  t£e  fumes  of  stale  tobacco, 
beer,  and  the  general  results  of  a  ca- 
roiue  of  an  aowaahed  party  of  holidaj' 
makers  during  an  untold  number  of 
hours.  Most  of  the  forms  were  oTei^ 
tamed,  and  the  occupants  of  the  room, 
men,  women,  bo^,  and  girli,  were 
crowded  up  into  a  comer  in  an  excited 
mass,  outside  which  two  or  three  half 
drunken  militiamen  were  roughly 
erasping  a  young  girl,  dieiaed  out  in 
uiabDy  and  ragged  finery,  holding 
tightly  a  common  table  knife  in  her 
clenched  hand,  while  her  wild  eyes 
flashed  with  anger,  and  her  upi 
pressed  one  another  hard- 
All  these  things  Harold  Vaughan 
took  in  at  a  glance,  as  he  had  taken 
in  the  details  of  Miss  Claudia's  stndio; 
nevBr  had  any  day  brought  him  such  a 
cfmtrast  in  his  life  before. 

"  Make  way  there  I "  he  cried  ont 
aharnly,  and  pushing  the  bystanders 
roughly  out  of  the  way.  '  *  I  am  a  sni^ 
geon.  Do  you  all  want  to  kill  the 
man  V     Clear  ont,  and  let  me  by." 

The  women  ceased  screaming,  and 
tlie  men  fell  back.  A  man,  in  scarlet 
uniform,  was  half  lying  on  the  floor, 
half  leaning  against  the  wall,  app«r- 
ently  insensible. 

Harold  Vaughan  saw  that  bis  cheek 
was  bleeding.  He  wiped  it,  and  found 
•  slight,  jagged  cut,  about  an  inch 
long.  Hie  man  had  not  been 
■cratched   skin   deep,  bot  he  was  as 

"  I«t  me  get  at  her,"  he  muttered, 

Sing   to   rise.    "  Let  me  get  at  her. 
teach  her  to  insult  her  Majesty's 
uniform.     Let  me  " — 

The  doctor  laid  him  dat  on  the 
ground,  and  let  him  lie  there. 

••  What  is  all  this  about  I "  he 
asked,  turning  to  the  bystanders. 

*'  The  man's  no  more  hurt  than  I  am 
when  1  cut  myself  in  slia*ing.  Who 
did  it  ?    Not  that  ^1  there  ?^' 

"It  were  that  girl,  thoogh,"  said 
one  of  the  wounded  man's  comrades. 
"Instdt  with  intent  to  murder," 
g»Te  as  his  verdict  a  fellow  with  flat- 
tened face  and  close-cropped  htur,  who 
looked  like  an  anthority  in  the  forms 
of  criminal  law. 

*  The  hussy  1  ' '  screamed  ont  one  of 
her  own  sex.  "  I  should  like  to  tear 
her  brazen  eyes  oat." 

"She'll  have  six  months  for  it," 
Baid  uiother  man. 

"  Seven  years  for  stabbing,"  said 
another. 

"  Botany  Bay." 

"Give  it  her." 

"The"  — 

■*  He  insalted  me,"  smd  the  ghrl  her- 
wlf  at  last,  letting  the  knife  fall  on 
the  floor.  "  I  don't  care  what  you  do. 
Let  me  go.  "  And  she  made  a  sl^t 
and.  ineffectoal  effort  to  rid  her  arms 
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and  shoulders  of  the  united  strength 
of  the  three  militiamen.  Her  voice, 
though  high  with  passion,  was  soft 
and  clear,  and  was  immediately  iden- 
tified  by  Harold  Vaughan  with  that  of 
the  ballad  sin^r  of  ten  minutes  ago. 

"  Hands  off,  you  there,"  he  said. 
"  Does  it  take  three  soldiers  to  hold 
c»ie  girl?    Now  dien — what  is  it  all 

The  story  was  Cold  in  abnot  five 
hundred  words,  but  it  may  be  told  in 
Sfty.  The  girl  had  come  to  the  pub- 
lic-house in  company  with  the  jt^ler 
and  the  fiddler,  both  of  whom  were 
apparently  now  ont  o(  the  way.  The 
militiaman,  having  become  pressing  in 
his  attentions  to  her,  she  had,  first  of 
all,  tried  to  avoid  him,  and  at  last, 
being  pursued,  had  snatched  up  the 
weapon  that  lay  nearest  to  hand,  and 
bade  him  keep  his  distance.  On  his 
aUIl  following  her,  among  the  jokes 
and  laughter  of  hia  comrades,  she  had 
gasbed  his  cheek  in  the  manner  that 
Harold  Vaughan  had  seen. 

The  doctor  listened  to  the  story, 
which  was  sufficiently  pecnliar  to  ren- 
der its  heroine  remarkable,  and  did 
not,  at  the  end  of  it,  think  it  necessary 
to  seikd  to  the  police  station.  Then 
he  looked  well  at  the  girl,  and  asked 

"  Zelda,"  she  said,  in  the  same  clear 
voice  that  had  now  become  soft  agun, 
while  the  angry  lif^t  faded  in  a  mo- 
ment from  her  eyes. 

OHAPTRK  VII.     DOCTOB  QmXOTE. 

Zklda  was  in  every  respect  the  pre- 
cise opposite  of  Miss  Claniua,  and  could 
have  Men  placed  in  no  imaginable  sil^ 
nation  without  drawing  upon  herself  a 
hundred  stares. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
they  would  be  stares  of  admiration, 
and  some  of  them  would  be  drawn  less 
to  herself  than  to  her  costume.  Her 
head,  covered  with  short  and  marvel- 
lously thick  brown  curls  —  so  brown 
as  to  be  almost  black,  from  which 
they  were  indeed  only  saved  by  the 
funtest  sugi^Btion  of  chestnut  —  was 
bare  and  unomamented,  except  by  a 

giir  of  huge  ear-rings  of  sham  gold, 
er  dress,  not  reaching  furly  to  her 
patched  and  ill-made  shoes,  was  of 
a  common  blue  stuff,  torn  in  some 
places,  patched  with  a  difierent  color 
m  others,  and  dusty  evenrwhere.  Her 
arms  were  bare  to  the  elbows ;  hut  her 
sins  of  costume  were  no  doubt  held  to 
be  covered  by  a  bright  scarlet  woolen 
shawl,  with  the  remains  of  a  fringe, 
and  fastened  at  the  throat  with  a 
brooch  of  tarnished  silver. 

So  much  for  the  dress.     It  is   not 

fnite  so  easy  to  describe  the  wearer, 
have  spoken  of  her  hair,  and  though 
it  was  cut  short  —  almost  as  short  as 
a  boy's  —  was  thrown  out  of  all  form, 
either  by  natural  obstiDacyor  neglect, 
and  concealed  her  forehead  umost 
down  to  the  strongly  marked  eye- 
brows ;  it  was,  in  jvonision,  silkiness, 
and  hue,  such  as  a  ijneen  might  well 
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E've  her  crown  for.  Kobably  the  teso- 
te  crispiness  of  its  clusters  may  have 
had  as  much  to  do  with  its  want  <^ 
apparent  length  as  the  scissors.  Li 
height  she  was  certainly  not  more  than 
five  feet  —  she  was  perhaps,  even  an 
inch  shorter.  Moreover,  she  waa 
almost,  if  not  quite,  fully  formed,  so 
that  at  that  by  no  means  commanding 
height  she  was  probably  doomed  to 
remun  all  lier  days.  But  her  figure, 
concealed  as  it  was  by  her  outlandish 
dress,  was  clearly  slender,  graceful, 
and,  despite  the  smallness  of  its  propor- 
tions, not  without  dignity.  She  held 
herself  upright  and  carried  herself 
easily.  It  was  plain  that  she  had 
been  taught  to  dispense  with  stays. 
Her  bronzed  arms  were  slender  and 
wanted  fiilness,  and  her  brown  hands, 
though  small  even  for  a  lady,  were 
of  the  broad  order  that  is  not  gener- 
ally admired  in  comparison  with  those 
whom  unlaborious  leisure  permits  to 
have  taper  fingers  and  unworn  palms. 
Her  shoulders  were  weU  and  firmlv 
rounded  —  strongly,  also,  as  though 
nse  of  them  bad  prevented  their  slop- 
ing downward  too  soon.  There  was, 
in  fact,  nothing  drooping  about  her ; 
all  was  well  set  up,  active,  and  slroi^. 
Yet  her  neck,  firmlv  as  it  supported 
all  the  weight  of  hair,  might  have 
been  almost  spanned  by  an  ordinarv 
thumb  and  middle  finger.  The  month 
was  not  Email  and  not  thin-lipped, 
the  lower  lip  being  the  fuller  of  the 
two  ;  but  was,  therefore,  all  the  more 
expressive  and  mobile.  It  was  well 
shaped,  and,  therefore,  all  the  better 
for  being  rather  large,  and  it  tended 
to  fall  slightly  at  the  corners,  so  it 
gave  the  ^ce  to  which  it  belonged  a 
somewhat  grave  and  serious,  if  not 
melancholy  air,  not  contradicted  by 
the  sombre  brows,  and  dark,  earnest 
eyes.  The  face  itself  was  round  and 
small,  so  that  the  irregularity  of  its 
features  was  brought  into  greater 
prominence.  The  chin,  and  contomr 
of  the  cheeks,  indeed,  were  delicately 
modelled;  but  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  any  recognized  class  In  which  to 
place  the  nose.  It  was  good  enough, 
and  very  much  the  contrary  of  rs- 
(rousie;  but  broad-bridged,  wide-nos- 
trilled,  and  neither  Greek,  Oriental, 
nor  aquiline.  The  complexion  was 
the  palest  possible  umber,  but  with 
capacities  for  warm  color,  certainty 
not  too  clear  or  delicato,  but  of  a 
texture  that  would  wear  and  stand 
the  weather  well. 

Finallv,  her  eyes,  aet  rather  deep 
under  tJie  brows,  were  large,  soft, 
limtMd,  and  of  an  almost  golden  brown, 
that  seemed  to  contain  their  own  light, 
and  to  exhale  their  own  clouds,  inde- 
pendently of  all  outer  things.  They 
were  not  veiled  with  lonr  lashes,  but 
looked  straight  ont  and  spoke  for  them- 
selves. There  was  something  ot  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  the  lower  ani- 
mals, who  need  no  such  miserable 
makeshifl  as  language  to  express  their 
emotions  and  desires^  in  their  ready 
and  intelligible  speech.    Say  the  ante- 
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lope,  the  hone,  or  the  dog,  "  I  have  no 
tong^ne  to  stander  or  lie  with,  but  I 
have  a  living  bouI  aa  well  ai  you." 
Hera  were  only  haman  eyes,  but  thej' 
uid,  "lam  only  a  be^ar-girl;  but  I 
ftiso,  somewhere,  have  aliTiog  toxA,  as 
well  as  you  or  they." 

She  was.  In  fact,  onlv  a  beggar-drl, 
who  Bang  ballads  badir  in  a  public- 
house,  and  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 
dangerous  classea  besides.  Her  com- 
plexion, moreover,  probably  owed  its 
shade  to  a  want  of  soap  as  much  as  to 
the  BUD  and  wind  ;  but  she  was  cer- 
Uinly  odd  enongh,  at  least,  to  compel 
the  curiosity  and  interest  even  of 
Harold  Vauohan,  who  bad  a  preference 
for  fair  and  classical  beauty,  aod  by 
no  means  any  prejudice  in  favor  of 
befigar-girls,  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
&vor  of  any  ^Is  save  one. 

"  Well,  then,  Zelda,"  he  said,  coldly, 
but  not  unkindly,  "  the  sooner  you 
find  your  fiiends  and  are  off,  the  whole 
lot  of  yoa,  the  better.  How  old  are 
you?" 

She  made  no  answer. 
"  Is  that  man  — '  Fly-eyed  Jack  * — 
jonr  father?     Or  what  is  hoi  " 
She  was  still  silent. 
"  J  left  him  just  outside,  so  yon  will 
find   him  wutiog  for   you,  no  doubt- 
Yon  may  thank  your  good  luck  that 
the  police  were  out  of  tne  way." 

She  pulled  her  shawl  round her,heT 
shoulders  heaving  as  slie  did  so,  and 
then  walked  lullenly  out  of  the  door, 
"  Yes,"  coatinned  Harold  Yanghan, 
when  she  had  disappeared, "  and  it's 
well  for  some  of  ^oo,  loo.  So  yon  alt 
Bat  by  and  obliged  that  miserable 
Hinging  girl  to  d^end  herself  against 
that  <&unken  bmte  there,  who  didn't 
get  half  he  deserved  7  Fih'  shame  on 
you  ^  a  pack  of  cowards  I  " 

"  I  tell  yon  what.  Mister  —  youTl 
get  something  for  yourself  if  you  comes 
that  gammou  over  the  likes  of  we." 

The  threat  came  from  one  who  was 
obviously  of  the  prize-fighting  persua- 
Bion,  BO  that  probably  the  cap  had 
fitted.  The  prize  ring  are  not  apt  to 
feel  much  courage  in  a  real  quarrel. 

But  the  prospect  of  a  second  auault 
was  generally  welcomed  as  a  distrac- 
tion. The  doctor  saw  that  a  Btorm 
was  brewing,  and  held  himseU'  ready 
for  an  emergency. 

"Thai's  it,  Joe ;  stick  np  to  him  t " 
was  the  general  burden  of  the  cfaorua. 
Joe  was  heary-weight ;  out  of  training, 
no  doubt,  but  st^  a  sufSdently  awk- 
ward cnstomer. 

"  The  gentleman  don't  seem  very 
willing,"  ha  growled,  seeing  iliat  1^ 
challenge  had  scarcely  the  effect  he 
intended.  He  was,  as  a  proreMiotui 
man,  readier  to  read  the  doctor'B  Upi 
wd  eyes  than  the  crowd  who  take 
^ence  for  tlnudity. 

"  Blessed  if  I  don't  thbk  Jo«*a 
naught  but  a  chicken,"  called  ont  smne 
miBchief  maker  standingappropriately 
in  the  background.  "Ten  to  one  on 
the  Bricklayer  this  day  month,  say  I." 
"  Twenty  to  one  on  the  gentleman," 
cried  ano^ber.    "  Joe'i  showing  tauL" 
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Joe's  verbal  comment  need  not  be 
repeated.  But  it  would  never  do  for 
him  to  lose  a  character  for  pluck  that 
he  foaght  so  hard  and  so  often  to 
obtain  ;  bo,  half  stupefied  with  beer  as 
he  was,  he  lowered  his  head  and  threw 
himself  forward  with  the  force  of  a 
battering  ram  —  a  puiiling  mancenvre 
to  novices,  and  one  on  the  judicious 
and  sudden  use  of  which  he  had  built 
up  a  considerable  portion  of  his  rep- 
utation. 

But  Harold  Vanghan  had  not  been 
brought  up  in  the  rough  school  of 
poverty  for  nothing.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  by  any  means  that  he  had 
had  to  keep  nls  own  head  with  his  own 
hands.  When  almost  touched,  he 
made  a  turn  sideways,  nor  did  his 
assailant  recover  himself  without  a 
blow  that  made  him  see  fire.  The 
doctor,  with  as  much  respect  fbr  the 
rules  of  the  ring  aa  they  deserve  in 
such  cases,  mspcd  him  while  sUll 
dazed  and  after  a  short  struggle  bad 
him  down,  and  then,  having  courte- 
ously waited  to  see  if  the  attack  was 
to  be  renewed,  turned  his  back  on  the 
crowd  and  w^ked  away.  The  prize- 
fighter picked  himself  up,  stared  stu- 
pidly, and  grumbled  himself  into  a 
comer :  and  the  exit  of  the  victor  was 
greeted  with  a  burst  of  admiring 
applause,  tempered  only  b^  disappoint- 
ment that  BO  auspicious  a  promise  of 
an  exciting  round  had  had  so  sudden 
and  ignominions  an  end. 

"  I  must  keep  in  form  for  the  Brick- 
layer, "  growled  Joe  by  way  of  apology 
to  his  offended  patrons.  "  But  I've 
give  him  something  to  remember  me, 
all  the  same." 
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adventure,  Ms  blood  felt  hot,  and  he 
needed  rapid  movement  to  shake  off 
the  excitement  of  the  short  but  anery 
struggle.  He  had  kept  his  head,  out 
he  had  lost  hia  temper,  and  was  vexed 
with  himself  for  having  lost  it  without 
sufficient  cause.  Preisently  hia  eye 
caught  something  scarlet  by  the  side 
of  uie  road  at  some  distance  before 

When  he  reached  it,  it  proved  to 


ance,  sitting  ___  .  _  . 
hedge,  and  with  her  &ce  buried 
her  hands.  The  young  doctor  was 
ashamed  of  himself  for  his  knight- 
errantrT'  If  it  had  onlv  been  for 
Miss  Claudia — that  would  have  been 
a  very  different  affair. 

However,  there  is  coortety  required 
from  a  knight  errant  even  in  the 
caae  of  a  hedge  damsel :  and  Harold 
Vanghan  was  by  birth  as  well  as  by 
calling  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  poor. 
So  he  stoDDed  for  a  moment,  and 
asked,-    ^^ 

"Have  von  not  joined  your 
friend,  7"      ' 

"  I  cumot  find  them,"  she  answeied, 
"^ijJNrnpwofully. 

_  ^**«  are  plenty  of  men  in  the 
""^w  who  wonld  at  once  have  been 
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put  on  their  guard.  Harold  Tanghao 
was  not  particularly  simple-minded, 
and  as  he  knew  but  little  of  woman- 
kind, he  should,  accordjuz  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  be  therefore  all  toe  more  prone 
to  suspicion :  the  general  rule  being  that 
distrust  of  a  woman,  because  she  is  a 
woman,  is  the  very  strongest  evidence 
of  a  man's  knowing  little  or  nothii^ 
of  the  sex  to  which  she  has  the  ill  fiir- 
tnne  to  belong.  But  though  the  cir- 
cumstances were  suspicious,  the  viuce 
was  not  so  :  and  he  had  as  yet  no  rea- 
son to  set  down  an  exceptionally  sweet 
voice  as   being  necessarily  that   of  a 

"  This  is  the  road  to  St.  Bavona,"  ha 
said.  "  Don't  you  expect  to  find  then 
thero'^  Don't  they  pat  np  aooM- 
where?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  But  you  know,  I  suppose,  who* 
they  were  going  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Do  you  always  go  about  willi  theaa 
two  men?  What  are  they  to  joal 
Is  one  of  them  your  father?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  always  go  about 
with  them." 


"  £ver   since  yon  can  remember  ?  " 

"Ever  since — always  —  I  think  bo." 

"  And  what  do  they  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  go  about  —  Ammi  and 
I  do." 

"  Which  ia  Aaron  ?    Thefiddlerl" 

"No;  that's  Bob  the  scraper.  Ba 
only  comes  sometimes.  It's  me  that 
goes  with  Aaron." 

"  Then  Aaron's  the  man  who  called 
himself  Fly-eyed  Jack  ?  " 

"  Some  call  him  that.  But  Aaron's 
bis  right  irord." 

"  Aaron  what  ?  " 

"  He  puts  Aaron  Goldriek  on  tha 
bills,  when  he  takes  a  room  to  do  the 
bioka  in." 

"  Goldriek  f  It's  odd  that  I  should 
know  the  name  —  and  in  St.  Bavtms, 
too.    Does  he  c<nne  from  St.  BavtMts  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  what  we  ccune  (ntm. 
The  last  was  some  horse  running  :  aitd 
before  that  it  was  from  a  quod?' 

"AjaU?" 

"  A  quod,  they  call  it.  And  bdon 
that  it  waa  from  a  big  hotel  —  and  be- 
fore that  it  was  a  cart." 

"How  does  helive?  What  doea 
hBdo,Imean?" 

"  Lotsof  thinga.  He  doea  the  tricka 
irith  cards,  and  sometimes  hs  baj^  a 
bad  horse  and  sells  him  for  k  good 
one  at  the  fairs,  and  Bometimea  be's  k 
cheap  Jack,  and  at  times  he  bega,  aod 
once  he  took  to  preaching." 

"  And  what  do  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  sing,  mostly  :  and  I  tell  factmua 
by  the  lines.  I  can  tell  yours,  if  yoa 
cross  my  hand." 

"  Youareagypsy.then?  Of  cotma 
yon  are — I  ought  to  have  seen  that  at 
once."  He  did  not  connect  hia  own 
first  recqllectjon,  or  rather  impreaaiaa, 
with  that  moat  myatariout  and  Ibere- 
'alltbenali^ 
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<d  the  earth,  and,  like  moat  people  who  have  lived  in  targe 
towns,  he  had  never  come  acrou  thera  since.  But  he  was 
itD  inijuirer  into  all  out  of  the  way  things,  and  his  curioMt; 
a  pirjuod  accordingly. 
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hoDTB  were  to  decide  his  fate,  and  ^ere  is  scarcely 
in  ten  who  would  not  have  tried  Eome  kind  of  sorlei,  if  it 
fell  in  his  way.  One  natural  instinct  implies  another.  So, 
both  BB  a  lover  and  aa  an  ethnologisU  he  took  out  what 
clunge  he  had  and  put  it  ioto  Zelda's  brown  hand,  which 
received  it  as  a  matter  of  husineiB.  Site  examined  his  left 
hand  carefully. 

(To  b*  ooatlDiHl.) 


MERMAIDS. 

Sailobb  and  teaaids  fblk  have  always  had  a  tendency 
to  believe  in  mermaida.  They  see  more  varieties  of  fidi, 
■nd  stranger  forms  of  amphibia,  than  landsmen ;  and, 
moreover,  they  enjoy  marvellons  stories  about  wonderful 
thipKs-  Classical  writers  tell  us  that  the  Sirens  were  two 
maideni  who  sat  by  the  sea,  and  so  charmed  with  their 
music  all  who  sailed  by,  that  the  faiciaated  wayfarers  re- 
mained on  the  spot  till  they  died.  The  Sirens  (afterwards 
Increased  to  three  in  number,  and  called  by  various  names) 
are  supposed  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  mermaids  — 
that  is,  people  who  believed  in  the  one  had  no  difficulty  in 
believing  in  Ihe  other. 

Tracing  down  century  after  century,  we  find  an  abun- 
dance of  mermaid  stories,  voached  for  with  all  the  eravitr 
of  genuine  belief.  In  an  old  book  descriptive  of  Holland, 
the  reader  is  told  that  in  USO  a  tempest  broke  through  the 
embankments  of  the  low-lying  districts,  and  covered  much 
meadow  and  pastnre  land  with  water.  Some  maidens  of 
the  town  of  Edam,  in  West  Friesland,  going  in  a  boat  over 
the  flooded  land  to  milk  their  cows,  perceived  a  mermaid 
entangled  in  the  mud  and  shallow  water.  They  took  her 
into  &e  boat,  and  brought  her  with  them  to  Edam,  dressed 
her  in  woman's  apparel,  and  taught  her  to  spin.  She  fed 
like  one  of  them,  but  could  not  be  brought  to  spesk. 
Some  time  afterwards  she  was  brought  to  Haarlem,  where 
she  lived  for  several  years,  though  still  showing  an  in- 
dinatioa  for  the  water,  "lliey  oad  given  it,"  we  are 
farther  informed, "  some  notion  of  a  deity  ;  and  it  made  its 
reverences  very  devoutly  whenever  it  passed  by  a  cmci' 
fij." 

In  1960,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  some  fishermen 
brought  up  at  one  dranght  of  a  net  "  seven  mermen  and 
maids,"  which  a  Jesuit  missionary  certified  to  be  veritable 
^pes  of  human  beings  —  excepting,  we  suppose,  in  regard 
to  fish-shaped  tails.  This  tan  question  was,  in  the  same 
century,  settled  in  a  pecnliar  manner  by  engravers  and 
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Uermsids  with  two  tails  n 


emy*g   Geography,  pubuahed  in   ISIO  ;  and  the   Venetian 
printers  had  a  '"  ' 

title-pages. 


printers  had  a  liking  for  the  same  kind  of  symbol  on  their 


Hary  Queen  of  Scots  was  made  the  butt  of 
caricatures,  some  of  which  represented  her  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  mermaid,  sitting  on  a  dolphin.  One  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  State  Paper  Office—  a  mean  and  unmanly 
production,  intended  to  cast  ridicule  on  a  woman  who  could 
not  defend  herself  from  its  efiects.  It  is  supposed  that 
Shakespeare,  writing  some  years  after  the  appearance  of 
this  caricature,  had  it  in  bis  mind  when  he  created  the 
"  Uktsnmmer-Night's  Dreamu"    Oberon  says  to  Puck, — 

Thou  remember'st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory. 
And  heard  a  mermaid,*  on  a  dolphin's  back. 
Uttering  snch  dulcet  and  hannooious  bread) 
That  the  mde  sea  erew  civil  at  her  song, 
And  certAin  stars  shot  madly  from  theSi  sphere* 
To  hMu-  the  seamaid's  music 
We  well  know  that  Shakespeare  made  many  of  hischar- 


actere  talk  about  mermaids  and  sea-sirens;  "I'll  draw 
more  sailors  than  the  mermaids  shall ; "  "  I'll  stop  mine  ear 
against  the  mermaid's  sang ;  "  "  At  the  helm  a  seeming 
mermaid  steers  ;  "  "  Oh,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaii^ 
with  the  note  I  "  "  Her  clothes  spread  wide,  and  mermaid- 
like  awhile  they  bore  her  up"  —  are  passages  well  knownto 
readers  of  Shakespeare.  Nor  are  musical  folk  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  charming  air  which  Haydn  gave  to  the 
mermaid's  song,  where  the  siren  of  the  sea  says  to  some 
enchanted  mortal,  — 


An  almanac  for  1G83  gravely  told  its  readers,  "Near 
the  place  where  the  famous  Dee  payeth  its  tribute  to  the 
German  Ocean,  if  cnrious  observers  of  wonderful  things  in 
nature  will  be  pleased  to  resort  thither  on  the  Ist,  ISlh, 
and  29th  of  May,  and  in  divers  other  times  ia  the  ensuing 
summer,  as  also  in  the  harvest  time  to  the  7th  and  14th  of 
October,  they  will  undoubtedly  see  a  pretty  company  of 
Har  Haids,  creatures  of  admirable  beauty,  and  likewise 
hear  their  charming,  sweet,  melodious  voices."  The  prog- 
nosticator  kindly  tells  us  the  exact  sonc  which  these 
Scottish  mermaids  would  sing ;  it  was  nothing  less. than  a 
new  venion  of  God  Save  the  King  ;  but  as  the  year  16SS 
was  rather  a  critical  one  in  matters  dynastic,  we  are  left 
somewhat  In  doubt  whether  the  king  to  be  thus  honored 
was  James  the  Second  or  William  of  Orange.  At  any 
rate,  the  mermaids  were  pious  as  well  as  lo^al,  for  one  of 
the  things  they  were  to  do  was  "  to  extol  their  Maker,  and 
his  bounty  praise."  About  the  same  time,  MeroUo,  a 
Spaniard  or  Italian,  who  make  a  voyage  to  Congo,  told  the 
readers  of  his  narrative  that  he  saw,  in  the  sea,  "  some 
beings  like  unto  men,  not  only  in  their  figures,  but  likewise 
in  their  actions ;  for  we  saw  them  plainly  gather  a  great 
qnantitv  of  a  certain  herb,  with  which  tJiey  immediately 
plungea  themselves  into  the  sea-"  Hie  sailors  tried  to 
catch  them  in  a  net,  but  the  mermen  were  too  wide  awake 
—  "  they  lifted  up  the  net,  and  made  their  escape." 

In  lr'01,accoraing  to  Brand's  Description  of  the  Orkney 
and  Shetiaod  Islands,  "A  boat  at  the  fishing  drew  hv 
lines;  and  one  of  them,  as  the  fishers  thought,  having  some 
great  fish  upon  it,  was  with  greater  difficulty  than  the  rest 
raised  from  the  ground.  But  when  raised,  it  came  mora 
easily  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  upon  which  a  creatur* 
like  a  mermaid  presented  itself  at  the  side  of  the  boat.  It 
bad  the  face,  arms,  breast,  and  shoulders  of  a  woman,  and 
long  hair  hanging  down  the  back ;  but  the  nether  part  was 
beneath  the  water,  so  that  they  could  not  understand  the 
shape  thereof.  The  two  fishers  who  were  in  the  boat  being 
surprised  at  this  strange  sight,  one  of  them  unadvisedly 
drew  a  knife  and  thrust  it  into  her  bosom,  whereupon  she 
cried,  as  they  judged,  ■  Alas  1 '  The  hook  giving  way,  she 
fell  backward,  ana  was  no  more  seen  ;  the  Look  being  tng, 
went  in  at  her  chin  and  out  at  the  upper  Up."  Brand  did 
not  see  all  this ;  indeed,  most  of  the  mermaid  stories  come 
second  or  third  hand.  The  fishers  told  a  bailie,  to  whom 
the  boat  belonged,  the  bailie  toid  a  lady,  and  the  lady  told 
Mr.  Brand.  The  man  who  cruelly  stabbed  the  poor  mei^ 
maid  was  much  troubled  afterwards.  "  He  is  now  dead, 
and,  as  was  observed,  never  prospered  after  this,  bnt  wa« 
haunted  by  an  evil  spirit  in  the  appearance  of  an  old  man, 
who,  as  he  thought,  used  to  say  unto  him,  '  Will  ye  do 
such  a  thing  V  Who  killed  the  woman  ? '  The  other  man 
then  in  the  boat  is  yet  alive  in  the  isle  of  Burra."  The 
man  was  certiunly  more  like  a  brute  than  a  fisherman,  ot 
he  would  not  have  drawn  his  knife  for  such  a  purpose ; 
whether  human  or  non-human,  she  would  have  been  worth 
more  to  him  alive  than  dead,  even  as  an  exhibition  to 
villagers  at  a  baubee  a  head. 

In  1 737,  according  to  a  Scottish  magazine,  the  crew  of  a 
ship  newly  arrived  in  the  Thames  horn  the  East  Indies 


The  mermaid  weighed  three  or  four  hundred  weight  ~ 
rather  a  buxom  specimen  1  The  head  was  parlicnlarly 
Urge,  and  so  were  the  features,  which  differed  but  little 
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from  those  i>f  a  tnan  or  woman.  The  ator;  tella  of  two  of 
them,  an«i  with  a  beard  four  or  five  inches  long,  the  other 
much  more  remmine.  "  When  they  ara  first  taken,"  the 
narrator  proc««dB  to  say,  "  which  is  often  on  the  ground, 
they  cry  and  grieve  with  great  sensibility."  About  the 
same  time  a  itory  came  from  Vigo  in  Spain  to  the  effect 
that  Bome  fishermen  on  that  coast  had  caught  a  eort  of 
merman,  five  feet  and  a  half  from  bead  to  foot.  The  head 
WM  hke  that  of  a  goat,  with  a  long  beard  and  monstacbei, 
a  black  »kin,  tomewhat  hury,  a  verv  long  neck,  short 
arm*,  hands  longer  and  lai^r  than  they  ought  to  be  in 
proportion,  and  fong  fingers,  with  niuls  like  claws,  webbed 
toes,  and  a  fin  at  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

lie  magazines  for  17T5  gave  an  account  of  a  mermaid 
which  was  captured  in  the  Leyant,  and  brought  to  lAtndon. 
One  of  the  learned  periodicals  gravely  told  its  readers  that 
the  mermtud  had  the  complexion  and  features  of  a  European, 
like  those  of  a  young  woman ;  that  the  eyes  were  light 
bine,  the  nose  small  and  elegantly  formed,  the  month 
small,  the  lips  tlun,  "but  the  edges  of  thent  round  like 
those  of  a  codfish ; "  that  the  teeth  were  small,  regular,  and 
while ;  that  ihe  neck  was  well  rounded,  and  that  the  ears 
were  like  those  of  the  eel,  "  but  placed  like  those  of  the 
human  species,  with  gills  for  reapiratign,  which  appear 
like  curls."  There  was  no  hair  on  the  head,  but  "rolls, 
which,  at  a  distance,  might  be  mistaken  for  curls."  There 
was  a  fin  riiiing  pyramitully  ftavi.  the  temples,  "forming  a 
Ibretop,  like  chat  of  a  lady's  head-dress.'  The  bust  was 
■    ...     .1  ..  _j._  young  dungel,  aprop* 

I  below  the  waist  was  exactly  like 
fish.  Three  sets  of  fins  below  the  waist,  one  above  the 
other,  enabled  her  bi  swim.  Finally,  "  It  is  said  to  have 
an  enchanting  Toice,  which  it  nevitr  exerts  except  before 
a  storm."  Tha  writer  in  the  Anntud  Rtgitttr  probably 
did  not  see  this  mermaid,  which  the  GetUleman's  Maga- 
nnt  described  as  being  only  three  feet  high.  It  was  after- 
wards proved  to  be  a  cheat,  made  from  the  skin  of  the 
aiule-shark. 

A  Welsh  farmer  named  Reynolds,  living  at  Pen-y-hold 
Id  1783,  saw  a  something  which  he  appears  to  have 
believed  to  be  a  mermaid;  he  told  the  story  to  Doctor 
George  Philiip^  who  told  it  to  Mrs.  Moore,  who  told  it  to 
a  young  lady  pupil  of  hers,  who  wrola  out  an  account  of  it 
for  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  inserted  it  in  her  "  Tour  to  Milford 
Haven."  How  much  the  storj-  gained  on  its  travels  —  like 
the  Three  Black  Crows,  or  the  parlor  game  of  Russian 
Scandal  —  we  are  left  to  find  out  for  ourselves ;  but  its 
ultimate  form  was  nearly  as  follows :  One  morning,  just 
outside  the  cliff,  Reynoliu  saw  what  seemed  to  him  to  be 
a  person  bathing  in  the  sea,  with  tlie  upper  part  of  the 
body  out  of  the  water.  On  nearer  view,  it  looked  like  the 
upper  part  of  a  person  in  a  tub,  a  youth,  sav,  of  sixteen  or 
e^hteen  years  of  age,  with  nice  white  skin ;  a  sort  of 
brownish  body,  and  a  tMl,  were  under  the  water.  The 
bead  and  body  were  human  in  form,  but  the  arms  and 
hands  thick  in  proportion  to  length,  while  the  nose, 
running  up  high  between  the  eyes,  terminated  rather 
sharply,  "nie  mystArions  being  looked  attentively  at  Rey- 
ndda,  and  at  the  cliffs,  and  at  ue  birds  flving  the  air,  with 
a  wild  gaze ;  but  uttered  no  cry.  Reynolds  went  to  bring 
some  companions  to  see  the  merman  or  mermaid ;  but 
wben  he  returned  it  had  disappeared.  If  we  like  to  sup- 
pose that  Kaynolds  had  seen  some  kind  of  seal,  and  that 
IhA  narration  had  grown  to  something  else  by  repetition 
from  month  to  month,  pei^iaps  we  shall  not  be  very  fikr 

The  present  oentnry,  like  its  predecessors,  has  had  its 
crop  of  mermaid  stories,  reappearing  from  time  to  time.  In 
1809,  one  of  these  strange  beings  made  its  appearance  off 
the  coast  c^  Caithness,  in  Scotland.  The  particulars  we 
have  not  at  hand ;  but  it  happens  to  be  on  record  by  what 
'  channels  the  narrative  reached  the  public.  Two  servant 
girls  and  a  boy  saw  something  in  the  water  which  they 
decided  must  be  a  mermaid;  they  mentioned  it  to  Hiss 
Maek^,  who  wrote  of  it  to  Mrs.  Jones,  who  diowed  the 
letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  showed  it  to  a  gentleman, 
who  caused  the  statement  to  be  inserted  in  a  newspaper. 


[May  24, 

The  Philosophical  Society  brought  tbesefocts  to  lii;ht.  Evei 
so  grave  a  publiealion  as  "  Hees's  Cyclopedia, "  in  181S, 
said,  "  We  have  a  well-attested  account  of  ■  mennu  ncir 
the  great  rock  called  Diamond,  on  the  coast  of  MartiniqiM. 
The  persons  who  saw  it  gave  in  a  precise  descriptioD  of  It 
before  a  notary.  They  affirm  that  they  saw  il  wipe  iti 
hands  over  its  face,  and  even  heard  it  blow  its  oom." 

Bartholomew  Fair  was  of  course  not  without  its  iser 
maid  —  more  or  less  like  a  fish,  as  the  case  m^ht  be.  I« 
1822,  the  fashionable  West  End  had  given  ball'^crowm  b: 
see  a  mermaid.  It  was  a  clumsy  and  bu«faced  piece  rf 
workmanship,  made  up  chiefly  of  a  dried  monkey's  hsid 
and  body,  and  a  fish's  tail ;  and  was  altogether  about  ■■ 
ugly  an  affair  as  ever  drew  silly  people  to  an  exIiilulioD. 
Alter  fc  career  of  halt^-crowns,  the  show  came  down  to  \ 
shilling  admission  fee ;  and  although  naturalists  ud 
journalists  were  not  slow  in  exposing  the  fraud,  the  sdcoh 
was  considerable ;  for,  we  are  told,  "  three  to  four  biuiilrcd 
people  every  day  pay  their  shilling  each  to  see  a  diigiM- 
mg  sort  of  compound  at' — '   -'-='-■-'■'--" 


mpound  animal,  which  contains  in  itself  evay- 
thin^  that  is  odious  and  disagreeable."  A  drawing  <^  tlni 
precious  production,  as  exhibited  in  an  opripht  g£as  nx. 
was  etched  at  the  time  by  Crnikshank.  The  ueninid 
gradually  went  down  in  dignity,  until  at  length  dH  be- 
came a  penny  show  at  BarUiolomew  Fair  Id  1SS5.  Ho* 
many  mermaids  there  are  at  this  present  moment  boxed  m 
in  caravans  rambling  from  one  couotry  fair  to  another  it 
would  be  bard  to  gness;  but  some  there  are,  beyoad 
question. 

Our   own   pt^es   contained,  about   eight   years  ago,  i 
narrative  tending  to  show  that  a  belief  u  '"    "'" 

lingers  in  our  western  maritime  counties- 
Some  naturaluts  have  pointed  ( 
marine  animals  which  affotii  a  very  probable  groaodwotk 
for  many  of  the  current  mermaid  stories.  Witness  Svi. 
K  Tenuent's  account  of  the  dugoi^ :  "  The  rude  ai^jrotdi 
to  the  human  outline,  observed  in  the  shape  ot'  the  bod 
of  the  creature,  and  the  attitude  of  the  mother  vluk 
suckling  her  young,  holding  it  to  her.  breast  with  caw 
flipper,  while  swimming  with  the  other,  holding  the  hndi 
of  both  above  water ;  and  when  disturbed,  suddenly  diving 
and  displaying  her  fisb-likc  tail  —  these,  together  with  h« 
habitnal  demonstrations  of  strong  maternal  affectioB, 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  mermaid."  Wooia 
or  fish,  normal  or  abnormal,  the  mermaid  hoa  taken  a  good 
hold  of  poets  and  compoMra,  interlude  writers  and  (ana 
writers ;  and  the  Mermaid  in  Fleet  Street  was  one  of  tk 
famous  old  taverns  of  past  days.  He  orthodox  memiid 
has,  ol'  course,  a  comely  maiden's  face,  with  beautiful  hair, 
which  she  is  combing  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  ike 
holds  a  looking-gloos. 


In  the  year  1863,  shortly  after  the  last  visit  paid  by  Ui. 
Senior  to  Paris,  he  selected  from  hb  journals  the  conva«- 
tious  which  threw  most  light  upon  the  character  of  Lodi 
Napoleon. 

Many  of  them  were  with  statesmen  who  bi«  still  playisg 
a  dintinguished  part  in  public  lifi},  and  coold  not  therekn 
be  publUhed  with  the  names  of  the  speakers.  Tlins  their 
chief  value  would  be  lost.  But  the  same  objection  does  AM 
apply  to  the  mo't  interesting  portion  of  the  book :  the  eoo- 
versations  with  Madame  R.,  a  lady  who  was  bromght  np  si 
a  sister  with  the  Emperor,  and  who  continued  her  intimwf 
with  him  till  the  coup  ifHai,  which  she,  as  a  woman  of  io- 
temty,  and  a  staunch  republican,  could  not  forgive. 

Mr.  Senior  made  her  acquaintance  in  1854,  shortly  bt- 
fore  the  Crimean  War. 

February  17,  1854.  — I  went  in  the  evening  to  Una 
Mohl's  and  found  there  Madame  R.  We  began,  of  ccini% 
with  the  letter  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Czar :  — 

"  It  was  Louis  Philippe,''  said  Madame  R.,  **  that  mids 
Louis  Napoleon  un  htmmt  de  UOrtM.    It  wu  at  Ham  thst 
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LOUIli  NAPOLEON  PAINTED  BY  A   CONTEMPORARY. 


ha  ac'quired  the  habit  of  «oiitar/  etuJy  aad  nicdttation. 
The  lesson  was  a  useful  one,  but  it  laaCed  too  long.  For 
fire  years  his  health  aad  menial  activity  were  unimpaired, 
but  m  the  sixth  ho  begau  to  droop.  He  would  have  be- 
come stDpid,  perhaps  mad,  if  it  had  continued." 

"  I  have  always  suspected,"  I  said,  "  that  the  Fi^nch 
gOTemmcnt  connived  at  hia  escape." 

"  Your  suspicion,"  she  said,  "  was  perfectly  unfounded. 
The  French  government  took  every  precaution  in  its 
power  to  prevent  it.    If  you  like  I  will  tell  you  the  whole 

"  Hia  apartment  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  court  \  on  each 
side  of  the  door  was  a  beuch  on  which  sat  a  gendarme. 
The  sentinels  at  the  gate  of  the  fortress  allowed  no  one  to 
pus  without  calling  for  the  L-oncierge  to  examine  him. 
The  gendarmes  and  the  concierge  were  well  acquainted 
with  his  fe<itureK.  When  he  had  ibrmed  his  plana,  he  did 
all  the  damage  he  could  to  his  rooms,  and  then  complained 
of  their  dilapidated  state.  Some  workmen  were  sent  in  to 
repair  them.  His  servant  was  allowed  to  go  to  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  about  a  couple  of  miles  off,  to  buv  books  and  ex- 
ecute commiasiona,  and  for  that  purpose  to  hire  a  one  horse 
carriage,  which  he  drove  himselt.  Through  him  Louis 
Kapoleon  obtained  a  workman's  dress,t  and  could  have  a 
carriaso  to  meet  him.  The  workmen  were  to  be  twenty- 
four  days  at  work.  He  waited  till  the  twenty-third 
to  accustom,  as  he  says,  the  guards  to  see  the  work- 
men coming  and  going,  but  also,  1  think,  from  his  habit  of 
proLTaati nation.  At  length,  about  a  quarter  to  seven  in  the 
morning,  at  the  time  wnen  he  supposed  the  two  gendarmes 
would  be  at  breakfast,  sitting  with  their  sides  to  the  door, 
be  went  out  with  a  plank  on  his  shoulder.  But  he  was 
Sve  minutes  too  late.  They  bad  linished,  and  their  faces 
were  towards  him.  He  thought  himself  lost,  and  inten- 
tionally let  the  plank  strike  the  head  of  the  man  on  his 
right.  This  succeeded  ;  the  man  who  was  struck  thought 
only  of  his  head  —  ihe  other  ran  to  as9i;>t  him,  and  while 
they  were  abusing  bim  for  his  awkwardnt^ss  he  walked  on, 
knowing  that  they  would  not  quit  their  posts  to  follow  and 
recognize  him.  The  soldier  at  the  gate  knew  him,  smiled, 
and,  without  calling  the  concierge,  said,  "  Paasez."  A 
hundred  yards  from  the  gate  his  servant  met  him  with  the 
carriage  and  his  dog.  The  dog,  not  being  in  the  secret, 
leapt  on  him  with  great  demonatralions  of  joy.  This  was 
seen  by  a  sentinel  on  the  rampart,  who  knew  the  dog,  but 
he  was  aa  discreet  as  the  man  at  the  gate  had  been.  TThey 
drove  straight  towards  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  reached  it 
in  about  live  hours. 

"in  the  mean  time  the  commandant^  whose  duty  it  was 
to  see  Louis  Napoleon  three  times  a  day,  came  to  pay  his 
first  visil  at  seven  o'clock.  Louis  Napoleon  had  been  com- 
plaining of  UlneEs  for  some  days,  and  his  physician,  who 
was  in  the  plot,  stopped  the  commandant  in  the  ante- 
chamber, and  begged  him  to  go  no  further,  as  his  patient, 
afler  a  very  bad  night,  was  sleeping.  The  commandant 
acquiesced,  and  returned  at  two  for  his  second  visit.  The 
:r  was  given:  Louis  Napoleon  was  still  Bleeping. 


'This   i 


said  the  commandant.      '  Do  you 
1  do,'  said  the  physician ; '  1  do 


apprehend  danger  7  , 

think  that  he  ia  quite  safe.'  '  Theo,^  said  the 
dant,  '  I  must  semi  a  telegraphic  message  to  Paris ;  what 
woaki  become  of  us  if  he  were  to  die  in  our  hands  ?  And 
for  that  purpose  I  must  actually  see  him.'  '  You  can  see 
lum,  of  course,"  said  the  physician,  '  but,  whatever  the  dan- 
^  may  be,  and  I  have  not  much  fear,  it  will  be  increased 
if  you  wake  him.'  >  Then,'  said  the  commandant,  '  I  will 
•it  by  his  bedside  till  he  awakes  naturally,  that  no  time 
inay  be  lost  in  sending  to  Paris.'  They  went  into  the 
room  and  sat  at  the  side  and  the  foot  of  the  bed,  in  which 
lay  a  fifju re. wrapped  iu  bed-clothes  and  a  nightcap,  with 
its  face  to  the  wall.  Alter  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  com- 
mandant exclaimed,  '  I  do  not  see  him  breathe  ;  he  must 
be  dead.'  The  physician  was  silent;  the  commandant 
tnnied  down  the  clothes,  and  found  a  stuffed  figure. 
"  Of  course  the  telegraph  was  set  to  work,  and  pursuit 


Wednesday,  April  19,  ISM.  —  I  called  early  this  morn- 
ing on  Madame  R.  Hdr  brother  is  the  architect  who 
euperiotenda  the  works  at  the  filyste. 

His  story  to  her  was,  that  at  seven  in  the  morning  of 
Good  Friday,  the  Empeior  and  the  Empress  met  him  at 
the  filys^  and  ahe  told  him  that  she  must  give  a  ball  on 
Monday  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  diat  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so  at  the  Tuileries,  and  that  he  most  get 
ready  the  filysi^  for  it 

"  But,"  he  said,  "  there  are  3,000  cubic  yards  of  stone  in 
the  court,  there  is  no  staircase,  the  walla  are  mere  wet  atone 
and  mortar,  nothing  in  fact  is  finished,  except  the  roof;  it 
ia  impossible ;  "  and  he  looked  towards  the  Emperor  for 
protection.  "  C'est  un  caprice  de  femme,"  said  the  Empe- 
ror. "I  am  sure,"  said  the  Empress,  "that  nothing 
is  impossible  to  you."  So  he  promised  IL  The  workman 
who  had  gone  home  were  sent  for,  and  400  of  them  were 
kept  at  work  from  that  time  until  Monday  evening,  when 
the  ball  began.  They  were  well  fed,  and  a  little  brandy 
was  added  to  their  wine.  When  they  left  olT  they  had 
been  at  work  for  nearly  eighty-two  consecutive  hours :  that 
is,  from  the  morning  of  Good  Friday  until  the  evening  of 
Easter  Monday.  In  that  time,  besides  fitting  up  ihe  exist- 
ing rooms,  they  had  built  three  kitchens  and  a  new  ball- 
room in  the  garden,  90  feet  by  35,  and  30  feet  high.  All 
night  they  had  '00  lamps,  and  thirty  men  carrying  lorches. 
One  of  their  difficulties  was  the  presence  every  day  of  the 
Empress,  ordering,  interfering,  and  not  understanding  tech- 
nical objections.  On  Monday  morning  the  Emperor  came. 
He  looked  with  dismay  at  the  court,  still  covered  with  the 
3,000  square  yards  of  stone,  and  at  the  gan  where  the  staii^ 
case  was  to  be.  T^acroix  then  explained  to  him  that  he 
meant  to  employ  these  vast  masses  of  stone  in  building  up 
a  vast  straight  outside  staircase,  from  the  court  to  the  first 
floor,  protected  by  a  roof  of  glasa.  This  was  clone  by  seven 
o'clock  that  evening,  and  while  it  was  doing,  400  loads  of 
rubbish  were  carted  out.  The  poor  architect  was  nearly 
killed  by  the  incessant  worry,  want  of  sleep,  and  fatigue. 
"  He  seemed  to  me,  yesterday,"  eud  Madame  K.,  "  to  have 
grown  teu  years  older  in  four  days. 

"  It  is  remarkable,"  she  continued,  "  that  while  this  was 
going  on  in  the  house  of  the  head  of  the  State,  the  head  of 
the  Church  was    publishing  from  every  pulpit  in  Paris  a 

Crotest  against  Sunday  labor.  The  circular  of  the  Andi- 
ishop  of  Paris  on  the  '  Repoa  du  dimanche,'  which  was 
read  throughout  hia  diocese  on  Easter  Sunday,  denounces 
such  labor  as  sacrilege  and  cruelty,  aa  insolently  disobedi- 
ent to  (iod,  oppressive  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  degrad- 
ing to  the. national  character.  The  Archbishop  must  have 
felt  secure  in  popular  sympathy  when  he  ventured  to  choose 
such  a  moment  to  rebuke  his  most  Christian  Majesty. 
The  matter  seems  trilling,  but  its  childish  recklessness  will 
du  Celui-ci  '-^  great  mischief;  not  the  less  because  the  ball 
was  given  to  an  Engliah  prince." 

June  10,  18&5.  — 1  breakfaated  with  the  Mohls,  and  met 
there  Madame  R.  Joseph's  letters  were  mentioned,  and 
some  one  expressed  surprise  at  Louis  Napoleon's  having 
allowed  a  work  so  injurious  to  the  moral  character  of  his 
uncle  to  appear. 

"  I  doubt,"  said  Madame  R„  "  whether,  supposing  him  to 
have  moral  sense  sufficient  to  perceive  the  immorality  of 
Napoleon's  letters,  he  would  have  thought  that  an  objection 
to  their  publication.  He  is  beginning  to  be  jealous  of  hia 
uncle.     He  hopes  to  become  hia  rival.     At  first  he  was  sat- 


pires  to  be  a  atateaman,  perhapa  to  be  a  soldier  —  what 
nature  intendec}  him  for  was  a  poet.  He  hai  an  inventive, 
oriEinal,  and  powerful  imagination,  which,  under  prcqier 
training,  would  have  produced  aomething  great." 

"  Is  hia  taste  goodV  "  J  asked. 

"  He   cannot   tolerate    French   poetry,"   she   Bnsw«r«d. 
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"  He  ia  insenilble  to  Racine,  but  hs  deliehb  in  Sbnke- 
■peare,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  The  great,  the  strange,  and 
tne  tragic,  suit  fail  wild  and  toraewhat  vague  h^its  of 
thoDght  and  his  melsDcholy  temperament.  01'  the  fine  arts 
the  only  one  that  IntOTestB  him  Is  architectnre,  probably 
from  the  Tattnesa  of  iC«  products.  He  hat«8  music,  and 
does  not  understand  painting  or  sculpture. 

"Among  the  mistakes,"  she  added,  "which  the  public 
makes  with  respect  to  that  family,  one  of  the  gresteat  is  the 
beating  Jerome  as  an  unimportant  member  of  it.  Jerome 
has  as  much  courage  and  as  much  ambition  as  Louia  Na- 
poleon  himself.  His  ambition,  however,  ia  less  selfish,  for  it 
looks  towards  bis  heir.  He  idolizes  his  son,  and  in  the 
improbable  event  of  hia  surviving  Louia  Napoleon,  and  sue. 
ceeding  to  the  crown,  he  will  endeavor  to  hand  it  over  to 
^□ce  Napoleon.  But  he  will  not  without  a  strit!;gle  let 
it  be  wont  by  a  Bourbon,  or  broken  by  a  republic.  He 
will  fight,  and  fight  desperately,  for  the  rights  of  the  Bo- 
napartes^the  eoemies  of  that  family  ou^t  to  pray  that 
he  may  die  before  his  nephew." 

rSebaatopol  fell  in  September,  1855,  and  peace  was  pro- 
claimed on  March  Slst,  IS56.  —  M.  C.  M.  S.] 

May  16, 1856.  —  I  called  on  Madame  R 
"I  believe,"  she  said,  "that  war  is  more  favorable  to 
Celui^;i  than  peace." 

Mai/  fi,  1 898.  —  I  called  on  Madame  R.,  and  f onnd  with 
her  an  Italian,  a  man  about  thirty-five. 

"  Unless  Louis  Napoleon's  character,"  said  Madame  R., 
"  is  much  changed  since  1852,  when  I  ceased  to  see  him,  it 
Is  little  understood.  He  is  supposed  to  be  calm,  unimpres- 
siooable,  decided,  and   obstinate.     He  has  none  of  these 

r'ities,  except  Uie  last,  and  even  his  obstinacy  sometimes 
rts  him. 

"I  have  known  him  build  castles  in  the  air,  dwell  on 
them  for  years,  and  at  last  gradually  forget  them.  When 
he  was  younj;  he  had  two  nxed  ideas :  that  he  was  to  be 
Emperor  of  France,  and  that  he  was  to  be  the  liberator  of 
Italy  1  and  I  do  not  believe  that,  even  now,  he  has  aban- 
doned the  latter." 

"If,"  said  the  Italian,  "he  would, frankly  declare  him- 
self favorable  to  Italian  liberty,  these  plots,  aa  respecU  the 
ItalUna,  would  cease.     We  care  nothing  for  bis  treachery 


to  France,  or  for  his  i 


,   or  lor   his   despotism. 


These  are  the  aSairsof  the  l^reoch,  in  whii^h  we  do  not  pre- 
nune  to  interfere.  The  Italians  try  to  kil!  him  as  the  sup- 
porter of  the  Pope,  the  supporter  of  Austria,  and  the 
enemy  of  Italian  nnlty.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  would 
meddle  with  him  if  he  were  merely  neutraL" 

"Has  not  hia  treatment  of  Orsini,"  I  said,  "dona  him 
good  with  the  liberal  Italians  ?  Never  was  a  man's  head 
cat  off  more  politely.  Short  of  pardon,  which  waa  impos- 
sible, Orsini  had  everything  that  he  could  wish." 

"It  has  done  him  ffioa,"  answered  Uie  Italian,  "for  a 
time.  Ho  has  shown  sympathy  for  our  cause,  he  has  shown 
hostility  against  our  enemy.  He  has  raised  our  hopes. 
He  has  obtained  perhaps  a  respite.  But  if  be  disappoiuts 
those  hopes,  if,  in  order  to  court  the  French  clergy,  he  con- 
tinues to  support  the  Papal  tyranny  and  to  allow  the  Gei^ 
mans  and  the  Bourbons  to  oppress  four-fifths  of  Italy,  I  fear 
that  it  will  not  be  more  than  a  respite." 

The  Italian  letl  us,  and  Madame  R.  told  me  bis  history. 

"  He  is,"  she  said,  "  a  Milanese  named  C.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Milanese  revolution,  on  its  failure 
emigrated  to  Rome,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Roman  Par- 
liament, and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  defence  of  Rome 
gainst  the  French.  When  we  entered,  Oudinot  had  htm 
tned,  J  know  not  on  what  pretence,  by  a  court-martial. 
He  was  acquitted  unanimously.  The  Pope,  or  the  people 
about  the  rope,  prevailed  on  Oudinot  to  appeal  —  a  thmg 
ol  most  unusual  occurrence,  when  the  acquittal  baa  been 
nnanimous.  He  was  tried  again,  and  again  nnanimoutlr 
acquitted.  The  Pope  then,  admitting  that  the  Fri'^ii:h 
could  not  punish  C.,  required  him  to  be  delivered  for  trial 
and  punishment  to  the  Roman  tribunals,  and,  I  am  sorry 
M  aay,  that  he  was  sopported  by  M.  de  Rayneval.     My 


intimacy  with  Louia  Napoleon  then  continued.  1  saw  Urn 
and  told  C-'s  story.  He  behaved  well,  as  he  umall^  doM 
in  individual  cases,  particularly  when  as  Italian  is  con- 
cerned, and  ordered  t.  to  be  released  aod  sent  to  France. 
The  Roman  authorities,  however,  were  so  bent  on  seisiDg 
hiro,  that  they  managed  to  detain  him  twenty  days  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  while  ihny  were  intriguing  to  get  the  ordtx 
for  his  dischai^e  reversed.  They  failed  —  he  came  to 
Paris,  and  waa  employed  on  the  Ci^lt  Mobilier.  He  has 
so  much  influence  among  his  countrvmen,  that  Onini, 
though  unacquainted  withliim,  named  him  as  his  executor. 
The  tribunals  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  Orsini's 
will,  but  have  allowed  C.  to  act  aa  in  the  case  of  an  iate«- 

"  You  Bay,"  I  said  to  Madame  IL,  "  that  Louis  N^wIm* 
is  neither  calm,  unimpressionable.  Dor  decided." 

*■  I  do,"  she  answered.  "  He  has  a  calm  crust,  bat  fnri- 
ouB  Italian  passions  boil  beneath  it  Aa  a  child,  he  was 
subject  to  fits  of  anger,  such  as  I  never  saw  in  aoj  one 
else.  White  they  lasted  he  did  not  know  what  he  said  or 
did. 

"  He  is  procrastinatiDg,  undecided,  and  irrestdntk 
Courage  he  certunly  has,  and  of  every  kind,  phydcal  and 
mtHsl." 

rMr.  Senior's  next  visit  to  Paris  took  place  ux  wecfa 
belore  the  battle  of  Magenta. — M.  C.  M.  S.] 

AprU  28.  1859.  —  I  called  on  Madame  R. 

"Louis  Napoleon,"  she  said,  "  is  delighted  with  the  war. 
A  war  to  drive  Austria  out  of  Italy,  in  which  be  diould 
command,  has  been  his  dream  from  boyhood.  He  said  to 
me  once,  at  Ham. '  I  trust  that  tome  day  I  shall  command 
a  great  army.  I  know  that  I  should  distinguish  myielf;  I 
feel  that  I  Mve  every  military  quality.' 

"  '  Is  not  experience,*  I  answered,  '  necessary  ? ' 

"'Great  things,'  he  replied,  'have  been  done  by  mca 
who  had  very  little  of  it  By  Cand4,  for  instance.  Fa- 
hapa  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  die  in  the  bc-Iief  that  I 
am  fitted  to  be  a  great  general,  than  to  risk  the  experi- 
ment. But  I  will  try  it,  if  I  can,  and  I  believe  that  I  AJl 
try  it.* 

"Then  the  war  relieves  htm  from  an  anxiety  whick 
pressed  on  him  from  January  14, 1858,  nnlil  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1859  —  the  fear  of  the  Carbonari.  He  has  breathed 
freely  only  since  he  could  give  notice  to  them  that  he  had 
accepted  their  terms." 

"  Xou  do  not  believe,  then,"  I  said,  "  Id  the  mncerily  of 
his  negotiations  V  " 

"  They  were  sincere,"  she  answered,  "  so  far  that  if  Ans- 
tria  would  have  submitted  without  war,  to  asacrifice  wbid 
would  have  satisfied  (he  Carbonari,  he  would  have  accpMed 
it  Tbe  lidast  favorable  conditions  on  which  he  would  nan 
remained  at  peace  with  her  would  have  been  tbe  erectioa 
of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  into  a  separate  kingdom,  under 
a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  probably  the  Archduka 
Haximilian,  with  an  Italian  army  and  ministry,  perfectly 
imdependent  of  Austria.  What  he  wonld  have  liked  bet- 
ter would  have  been  to  have  put  those  provinces  under  the 
Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  Eugtne's  grandson.  This  would 
have  suited  Ruasia.  and  perhaps  may  be  the  ultimate  mId- 
tion.  But  1  know  1  can  affirm  with  perfect  certainty  that 
he  is  resolved,  first,  that  they  shall  not  remain  Anstrian  ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  shall  not  be  united  to  Piedmont. 
He  hates  Piedmont  as  constitutional,  as  a  neighbor  tea 
strong  to  be  a  slave,  and  because  the  tdng  has  treated  hia 
from  time  to  time  somewhat  ronghly.  As  to  the  freedcmi  or 
the  prosperity  of  these  provinces,  when  once  they  ceue  to 
to  be  Austrian,  or  indeed  as  to  the  wel&re  of  anj  part  ol 
Italy,  he  is  utterly  indifferent." 

Mag  7,  1859.  —  I  called  on  Mme.  K,  and  gave  ha  aa 
outline  of  my  interview  with  Prince  Napoleon. 

"  When  the  Prince  thinks  that  the  great  object  of  Qm 
war  is  to  terminate  the  preponderance  of  Austria  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  he  gives  his  cousin  too  much  ci«dit  fbr 
■tatesmanship ;  that  may  be  ona  of  his  objeeta^  but  it  is> 
subordinate  one.*' 
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"  Sabordinate,"  I  saidj  "  to  his  fears  of  lusaMinatioD,  or 
to  hie  hopes  of  militarj  fame  ?  " 

"  lliose  also,"  she  answered,  "  are  iubordioate  motiTeB. 
Vty  own  conviction  it,  ibat  if  he  bad  not  made  this  war  he 
irouM  have  been  aswBsi Dated ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he  is 
fts  coDTinced  of  this  as  I  am.  He  feels,  indeed,  his  danger, 
and  is  disturbed  by  it ;  but  he  has  re.nvered  from  the 
■hock  of  the  aiientai,  and  has  resumed,  \a  a  certaio  ezt«nt, 
his  fatalism. 

"  His  real  motive,  which  towers  high  above  all  the 
Others,  is  his  hatred  of  Austria  —  a  hatred  bred  in  hb  very- 
bones,  a  hatred  which  beran  in  his  early  infancy,  whicti 
waa  fostered  during  all  his  early  childhood  and  youth, 
which  made  him  a  conspirator  and  a  Carbonaro  when  most 
boys  are  tbinkiag  onlv  of  their  games  or  of  iheir  lessons. 

"  Oq  the  24th  of  December,  1818,  a  fortnight  ader  he 
had  been  elected  President,  1  called  on  him  at  the  request 
of  the  Italian!  in  Paris,  to  ask  him  what  he  intended  to  do 
for  Italy. 

" '  Tell  them,'  he  laid,  ■  that  my  nama  is  Bonaparte,  and 
that  1  feet  the  responsibilities  whirJi  that  name  implies. 
Italy  Is  dear  to  tne ;  as  dear,  almost,  as  France  ;  but  my 
duties  to  France,  poumf  avant  tout.  I  must  watch  for  an 
opportunity.  For  the  present  I  am  controlled  by  the  As- 
sembly, which  will  not  give  me  money  and  men  tor  a  war 
of  sentiment,  in  which  France  has  no  direct  immediate 
interest  But  tell  them  my  feelings  are  now  what  they 
were  in  — ;  and  repeat  to  them  that  my  name  is  Bona- 

"  Can  he  wish,"  I  said, "  to  give  tree  institntions  to  Italy  ?  " 
"  I  believe,"  she  answered,  "  that  he  does.  1  believe  that 
he  has  a  sympathy  for  freedom ;  though,  where  he  himself 
ii  concerned,  it  is  overruled  by  his  desire  of  power.  He 
likes  to  be  absolute  himself,  but  he  wishes  all  who  are  not 
hie  subjects  to  lie  tree. 

**  Then  he  desires  most  eaj^rly  everythinv  that  he  thinks 
will  give  him  posthumons  fame.  Imagination  is  his  pre- 
dominant faculty.  I  have  often  said  that  nature  meant 
him  to  be  a  poet.  He  would  have  been  a  great  one.  Like 
most  men  of  imagination,  he  lives  in  the  future.  As  a 
child,  his  desire  was  to  become  an  historical  character. 
He  has  no  moral  sense ;  he  does  not  care  about  le  bien  on 
le  mal,  9a  lui  est  ^e;at,  ou  plutdt  il  n'en  con^oit  pas  Ja  dif- 
ference ;  nor  does  ue  care  much  about  present  reputation, 
except  as  an  instrumenL  He  begins  now  to  expect  to  Ull 
as  manv  pa^s  in  history  as  his  uncle  has  done,  and  he 
bopes  tDat  tney  will  be  brighter;  at  least  that  they  will  be 
darkened  by  fewer  shadows.  And  if  he  believes,  as  I  have 
reason  to  think  he  does,  that  the  man  who  founds  free  insti- 
totioDS  in  Jtaly  will  be  praised  a  thousand  years  hence,  he 
wUl  do  it.  He  will  do  it  if  he  hopes  that  history  will  ac- 
cept it  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  his  having  destroyed 
anch  institutions  in  France." 

Sunday,  May  13,  1S60.  —  I  called  on  Mme.  R. 

"The  Emperor's  ^reat  ambition  now,"  she  said,  "is 
Imputation  as  a  historian  and  an  archsologist  He  is  wril^ 
ing  a  life  of  Julius  Cietar,  and  spends  in  collecting  ma- 
terials for  it  every  minute  that  he  can  spare." 

"  The  materials,"  I  said,  "  lie  in  a  comparatively  small 
oompass." 

"  Aye,"  she  answered,  "  but  it  is  to  contain  an  essay  on 
the  military  organization  of  the  Romans,  and  a  general 
view  0f  its  progress,  from  the  tomb  of  the  kings  to  that  of 
the  emperors.  He  sent,  a  few  days  ago,  for  M.  Maury,  of 
the  Institut,  took  him  into  his  closet,  showed  him  the  ma- 
terials which  he  had  gut  together,  made  him  read  what  he 
bad  written  of  an  introduction,  and  asked  for  candid  criti- 
cism. Maury  says  that  it  was  well  done,  though  incomplete, 
ftnd  frankly  pointed  out  the  parts  lequiring  further  atten- 

"  Can  he  read  Latin  'il "  I  asked. 

"  Fluently,"  said  Mme.  R.  ;  "  and  Greek  not  ill.  He  is 
Ikr  above  par  as  a  scholar." 

"I  supposed  him,"  I  sud,  "to  be  idle.  That  is  the 
character  given  to  him  by  all  his  ministers  and  secretaries 
whom  1  have  kouwo,  and  I  have  known  several. " 


"  He  is  idle,"  said  Mme.  R.,  "  in  matters  of  administra- 
tion. He  hates  detail,  and  he  hates  discussion.  Bnt  he  is 
fond  of  study,  and  very  fond  of  writing.  Hb  minister* 
complain  that,  since  he  has  taken  to  biography  and  antiq- 
uities, they  cannot  get  audience  or  even  signatures  ttoa 

Monday,  May  21,  1860.  —  I  called  on  Mme.  R. 

1  told  her  that  1  heard  that  Naples  was  intended  for 
Prince  Napoleon. 

"Iknow  nothing  of  it,"  she  answered.  "What  would 
England  say  1 " 

"  We  cannot  wish,"  I  replied,  "to  see  Bonaparte  vice^ 
roys  substituted  for  legitimate  sovereigns.  Do  you  think 
that  Louis  Napoleon  would  make  many  sacrifices,  or  run 
any  great  risks  for  such  a  purpose  ?  " 

"  T  do  Dot  believe,"  she  answered,  "  that  at  present  he  is 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  or  to  run  risks  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  Things  in  Italy  are  going  too  fast  for  bim.  His 
policy  is  dilatory  and  cxpectative.  He  has  olten  said  to 
me ;  '  II  ne  faut  rien  brusquer.  A  qui  attend  tout  arrive  k 
point,  k  qui  va  trop  vite  tout  manque.'  " 

"  lie  malicious  world,"  I  said,  "  would  call  that  a  sign 
of  his  Dutch  blood." 

"  The  world,"  she  said,  "  would  talk  nonsense.  He  bat 
not  a  drop  uf  Dutch  blood.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  1807, 
Napoleon  etfected  a  reconciliation  between  Hortense  and 
Louis.  They  met  at  Montpelier,  and  spent  three  or  fbnr 
days,  at  was  usually  the  cass,  in  quarrelling.  She  went 
off  in  a  pet  to  Boraeaui,  where  the  Emperor  was  on  his 
way  to  begin  the  seizure-of  Spain.  She  passed  a  lew  days 
with  him,  and  then  returned  at  the  end  of  July  to  her  hus- 
band at  Montpelier.  Ue  has  many  little  bodily  tricks  re- 
sembliDg  those  of  Louis.  I^onis  never  looked  vou  in  the 
&CBI  when  he  bowed  it  was  not  like  anybody  else,  it  was 
an  inclination  of  the  body  on  one  side.  He  kept  his  hands 
close  to  his  sides.  Louis  Napoleon  has  all  these  peculiari- 
ties. In  tfae  April  of  the  tbllowing  year  Hortense  was 
fi^ightened  and  taken  ill  suddenly,  and  Louis  Napoleon  was 
born  on  the  SOth  of  April,  twelve  days  belbre  be  was  ex- 
pected. On  this  pretext,  Louis,  in  1815,  tried  to  get  a 
divorce,  but  of  course  failed.  He  was  jealous  of  Hortense, 
bribed  nil  her  servants  to  watch  her,  and  often  said  ot 
Louis  Napoleon  :  ■  Ce  n'est  pas  mon  enfant ; '  but  he  was 
half  mad,  and,  I  believe,  said  so  only  to  tease  his  wife.  At 
one  time  betook  possession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  became 
exceedingly  fond  of  bim,  which  would  scarcely  have  been 
the  case  if  be  had  really  doubted  bis  legitimacy. 

"  t.ouis  Napoleon,  indeed,  was  an  attractive  child.  He 
was  gentle  and  intelligent,  but  more  like  a  girl  than  a  boy. 
He  is  a  year  older  than  I  am.  He  was  shy,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  be  so.  He  bates  new  faces :  in  old  times  he 
could  not  bear  to  part  with  a  servant,  and  I  know  that  he 
has  kept  ministers  whom  he  disliked  and  disapproved  only 


because  he  did  not  tike  the  embarrat  of  sending  them  awav, 
pleasures  are  riding,  walking,  and,  above  all, 
iry.     I  remember  walking  with  him  and  Prince 
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Napoleon  Qne  fine  evening  on  Lansdowne  Hill,  near  Bath. 
The  view  was  enchanting.  He  sat  down  to  admire  it. 
'  Look,'  said  be,  ■  at  Napoleon ;  he  does  not  care  a  farthing 
for  all  this.     J  could  sit  here  for  hours.' 

■'He  employed  me,  some  days  ago,  to  make  inquiriea  for 
him  in  Germany  in  connection  with  his  book.  Moquard 
wrote  me  a  letter  of  thanks.  Louis  Napoleon  wrote  m  his 
own  hand  these  words :  '  Ceci  me  rappelle  Ics  bont& 
qu'avait  Mme.  B.  pour  le  prisonnier  de  Ham.  Les  ex- 
tr{>mes   se   touchent,   car   les   Tuileries   c'est  encore  use 

"  While  the  Due  de  Reichstadt,  and  his  own  brother 
lived,  he  used  to  rejoice  that  there  were  two  lives  between 
him  and  power.  What  he  would  have  liked  better  than 
empire  would  have  been  to  be  a  rich  country  gentleman, 
with  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  enjoy  himself." 

"  You  tell  me,"  I  said,  "  that  as  a  child  he  was  gentle 
(doax).     Is  he  so  now  ?  " 

"In  appearance,'*  she  answered,  "for  he  has  great  self- 
eommana  ;  but  ou  Jbnd  he  is  irritable.    Ha  is  also  very 
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pertiiuciom,  aX  1ea«t  in  Ub  opinioDi.  Heace  h«  hatei  dU- 
eouiim ;  it  tuinoja  him  uiil  never  cooTincat  him.  He 
cannot  bear  to  see  people  '  irtMU '  or  discontented. 

"  Here  is  the  letter  wluch  he  wrote  to  me  the  evenio); 
before  his  escape.  He  telle  me  that  he  has  sent  to  tne  all 
hi*  remsininf;  nanuscripts  on  artillery,  utd  all  the  proof 
sheets  of  the  printed  portion,  and  b^s  me  to  keep  uiem. 
I  wee  then  in  Paris.. 

"  The  inituit  I  read  it,  I  said  to  my  husband, '  He  i» 
going  to  make  his  escape;  he  b  making  me  his  literary 
execDtrix.' 

"H;  hnsband  laughed  at  me.  Next  morning  at  break- 
fast, the  papers  came  in.    I  read  aloud,  — 

" '  Yestenlaj  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  made  hit  escape 
from  Ham.' 

«  ■  Bah  1 '  lajd  my  husband, '  you  are  going  l>ack  to  the 
DOnaease  which  you  talked  yestfvday,' 

"I  repeated,    'Yesterday  Louis   Napoleon  Bon^iarte 
made  his  escape  from  Ham.' 
" '  Don't  talk  stuff,'  said  my  husband. 
■*  ■  Bead  it  yourself,'  I  answered. 
"  The  next  day  I  got  this  letter  from  him  in  London. 
" '  1  need  not,'  he  writes,  ■  tell  you  the  details  of  my 
escape,  as  vou  have  them  in  the  papers.    My  measnres 
were  so  well  taken  that  in  eight   hours  1  was  in  Bcl^um, 
and  twelve  hoars  after  in  London.     It   leems   a  dream. 
Take  care  of  my  manuscripts  and  proo&    The  first  vol- 
ume is  finished,  and  may  be  printed  from  the  proofs.' 

"  Here  is  another  worth  hearing.  It  was  written  from 
London  in  1847,  in  consequence  of  acommon  friend  havbg 
accused  him  of  personal  ambition. 

" '  In  all  my  adventures,'  he  says, '  I  have  been  eovemed 
by  one  principle.  I  believe  that  from  time  to  time  men 
are  created  whom  I  will  call  providential,  in  whose  hands 
the  destinies  of  their  countries  are  placed.  I  believe  my- 
self to  be  one  of  these  men.  If  I  am  mistaken  I  may 
perish  uselessly.  If  1  am  right,  Providence  will  enable  me 
to  fulfil  my  mission.  But,  right  or  wrong,  I  will  persevere, 
whatever  be  the  difficulties  or  the  dangers.  Living  or 
dying,  I  will  serre  France.'" 

Here  M.  T.  C.  ceme  in :  she  closed  the  book,  but  the 
conversation  on  Louis  Napoleon  continued. 

"My  first  introduction  to  him,"  said  T.  C.,  "was  in 
1848,  when  I  was  prefect.  He  was  then  deputy  and  re- 
markably shy.  The  first  timo  that  he  demanded  la  pariiU, 
he  mounted  slowly  the  steps  of  the  Tribune,  looked  round 
him  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  descended  without 
having  uttered  a  word.  Some  time  after  he  made  a  second 
attempt,  and  actually  spoke,  but  very  badly.  I  eave  a 
reception  to  the  whole  Assembly,  He  negotiated  with  me 
about  his  comin^  to  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  announced, 
as  his  name  would  draw  all  eyes  upon  him.  It  waa  agreed 
that  he  should  come  early,  and  that  I  should  meet  him  in 
the  passage,  and  lead  him  in  without  hij  name  being  men- 
tioned —  out  he  never  came." 

"  It  has  been  thought,"  said  Mme.  R.,  "  that  he  waa 
playing  a  part ;  that  he  was  pretending  to  b^  stupid,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Papacy  pretends  to  be  dying. 

"  I  was  with  him,"  she  continued,  "  when  the  Bill  of  the 
31st  of  May,  1850,  for  the  restriction  of  the  suifrage  was  in 
discussion.     ■  I  hear,'  I  said,  ■  but  I  do  not  believe  it,  that 
you  support  thig  Bill.' 
" '  I  do,'  be  answered. 

"  ■  What,'  I  said,  'you,  the  child  of  universal  aufirage,  do 
you  support  a  limited  suffrage  V ' 

'"You  understand  nothing  about  it,'  he  replied,  'Je 
perds  I'assembl^e.' 

" '  But,'  I  said, '  yoo  will  perish  with  the  Assembly.' 
" '  Not  in  the  least,'  he  answered.    '  When  the  Assembly 
goes  over  the  precipice,  je  coupe  la  corde.' 

"In  fact,"  said  T.  C.,  "  the  relations  between  him  and 
the  Assembly  were  such,  that  one  or  the  other  must  have 
perished." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "  that  if  Cavaignac  had  been 
President  the  Republic  might  have  been  saved." 
"  So  I  thought  at  the  time,"  answered  T.  C,  "  and  so  I 


think  now.  Much  depended  on  Thiers.  In  IS49  I  was 
Minister  of  Finance.  Blanqui  —  not  the  coospiratar,  b«t 
the  political  economist  —  came  to  aak  me  to  call  on  Thisi^ 
and  see  whether  we  could  come  to  an  arrangement  ands 
which  Thiers  would  support  Cavaignac.  I  said  that  TliieTt 
was,  in  many  respects,  a  much  greater  man  than  I,  hot 
still,  as  he  wa*  a  mere  private  person,  and  I  was  a  minister, 
he  ought  to  call  on  me.  Thiers  is  proud  and  punctiliona ; 
he  would  not  vbit  me,  but  it  was  i^reed  that  be  d>onld 
come  to  me  on  the  ministerial  bench,  and  that  we  ahoold 
go  out  and  discuss  the  matter  in  the  corridors.  We  had  a 
long  conversation,  but  it  ended  In  nothing." 

"  What  caused  the  failare '? "  I  aAed. 

"  He  imposed,"  said  T.  C,  "  conditions  whici  we  conU 
not  accept. 

I  called  on  Mme.  R.,  and  Ibiind  there  H.  Uanry,  of  tha 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  is  assisting  Louis  Napoleon 
in  his  work  on  Julius  Csesar.    I  naked  after  its  progreaa. 

"  Much,"  he  anewered,  "  is  finished,  and  the  materials 
for  the  rest  are  collected.  He  is  still  on  lus  iatrodoctiMt, 
and  is  now  at  the  times  of  the  GracchL  But  some  subse- 
quent portions  are  completed,  particularly  the  slaiy  <f 
Catiline." 

"Catiline,"  said  Mme,  R.,  "was  always  one  of  his 
favorites.  He  maintaioed  that  Cicero  and  Sallnst  w«e 
unjust  to  him.  At  one  time  he  almost  thought  turn  a 
patriot  ineampTU,  until  he  found  that  ha  had  pillaged  A&iea 
as  governor,  and  escaped  condemnation  only  by  being  d»- 
fended  by  Cicero-" 

"  He  says,  with  truth,"  laid  Maury,  "  that  if  Catiline 
had  bcten,  as  Cicero  makes  him  out,  a  mere  robber  who 
wished  to  bum  and  pillage  Rome,  he  would  have  raised 
the  slaves.  Tbe  Emperor  treats  him  as  the  leader  of  a 
political  party,  an  extreme  one,  a  misohievoua  one,  but  not 
a  band  of  robbers  and  asBasnua." 

"  Is  the  Emperor,"  I  asked,  "  still  absorbed  in  hia  literary 

"  As  much  as  ever,"  answered  Manry.  "  To-day  ^tea 
I  entered  he  was  dictating  a  portion  of  it.  He  thinks 
much  more  about  it  than  about  Italy.  He  doea  not  like 
the  theatre,  excepting  sometimes  farces  that  amuse  liim; 
he  cares  little  for  society.  His  delight  is  to  get  to  Ms 
study,  put  on  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  work  at 
his  history." 

"  What  sort  of  a  scholar  is  he  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  In  Latin,"  answered  Maury,  "far  above  the  average  of 
educated  Frenchmen,  perhaps  on  a  par  with  educated 
Englishmen  ;  be  reads  wiibout  difficulty." 

We  continued  to  talk  about  Louie  Napoleon  after  Mauiy 
had  left  us.  Mme.  R.  showed  me  a  vase  of  jade,  takra 
from  the  palace  in  Fekin.  When  sent  to  her  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  it  came  without  the  cover.  Tliia  nKtrauig 
"Tbelern,  the  Emperor's  servant,  who  mana^pd  his  escape 
from  Ham,  brought  her  the  cover.  "The  Emperor,"  b» 
said,  "  spent  all  yesterday  in  lookinz  for  iL" 

"  He  IS  a  strange  being,"  said  Mme.  R.,:  "  one  who  did 
not  know  him  would  think  that  he  had  enough  to  do  wid>- 
out  wasting  a  day  in  looking  for  tbe  cover  of  a  vase ;  but  it 
a  like  him.  His  mind  wants  keeping.  A  trifle  close  to  his 
eyes  hides  from  him  the  largest  object  at  a  distance ;  I  have 
'  no  doubt  what  Thelern  said  was  true,  and  that  he  did 
spend  three  or  four  hours  yesterday  hunting  for  the  cover 
of  that  vase.  He  wished  to  send  it  to  me,  and  for  the  time 
that  wish  absorbed  him." 

"  What  are  your  relations  with  him  now  ?  "  1  asked. 

"  We  do  not  meet,"  she  answered,  "  but  we  correapoad. 
I  am  his  iiitermeJiaire  with  many  of  the  German  literati 
I  get  for  him  information  for  his  book,  as  I  did  when  he 
was  at  Ham  for  his  work  ua  Artillery.  We  lived  togetho-," 
she  continued,  "  fi-om  otir  births  till  I  was  about  foarteen, 
and  he  ^lout  fifteen.  During  the  first  seven  yeara  of  this 
time  he  was  surrounded  by  all  the  splendor  of  &  coiHl 
During  the  last  eight  years  he  was  in  Germany,  looked 
down  on  by  the  Germans,  who  would  scarcely  admit  tba 
Bonapartei  to  be  gentry,  and  would  call  him  HooaMNir 
Bonaparte,  and  seeing  no  one  bat  his  mother  and  her  auitb 
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"  Hi*  lon^  excluiion  from  the  lociety  of  the  aigi 
llaaoea   of  luB  own  countiTiiien,  and,  in   a  great  measu 


from  the  higher  claues  of  the  foreignen  among  whom  he 
ruided,  did  him  harm  in  many  waji.  It  u  wonderliil 
that  it  did  not  spoil  bis  mannen ;  he  was  saved,  perhaps, 
hy  haring  always  before  him  *o  admirable  a  model  as  Mb 
mother.     But  it  made  him  somewhat  of  a  parvenu,  what 

Sou  would  call  a  tnfl-hunter.  He  looked  op  to  people  of 
igfa  rank  with  a  mixture  of  admiration,  envy,  and  dislike ; 
tbe  more  difficult  he  found  it  to  get  into  their  society,  the 
more  he  diatiked  them,  and  the  more  he  courted  them." 

AprU  11,  1861.— Urne.  R.,  Mrs.  Grot«,  Hme.  Mohl, 
Circourt,  Target,  Dnvergier,   and  Lavergne  breakfasted 

Circonrt  told  us  that  he  bad  acquired  a  new  neighbor, 
the  EiDperor,  who  has  purchased  Ualmaisoa,  and  a  cod- 
■iderable  tract  all  round  it,  and  is  busj  planting  and 
gardening. 

"  He  comes  to  Malmaison,"  said  Circourt,  "  once  or 
twice  a  week ;  pointing  out,  indeed,  writing  on  little  tickets 
with  his  own  hand,  Qie  place  for  every  shrub.  He  is  a 
ntost  considerate  purchaser  ;  pays  liberally,  and  is  anxious 
that  no  one  sball  suffer  inconvenience  by  removal.  A 
strange  contrast  to  the  indifference  with  which  he  turns 
ten  of  thousands  into  the  streets  to  make  a  boulevard  or  a 


sensibility  dans  I'ceil.  He  is  deeply  affected  by  any  dis- 
tress that  he  actually  sees  ;  he  is  indifferent  to  auy  Uiat  is 
not  brought  before  him  in  detail.  One  day  I  found  him  at 
Ham  in  great  grief.  The  man  who  waited  on  him  had 
died  the  day  before,  leaving  a  wife  and  family  in  distresK. 
*  1  eave  them,'  he  said  to  me,  '  300  francs,  but  that  will  do 

'"How  much  have  ynu  left?'  I  asked.  'Sixty,'  he 
answered.  '  I  can  manage  with  that  for  a  fortnight,  until 
my  next  remittances  come.  The  covernmeut  must  lodge 
and  feed  me.'  While  we  were  talking,  the  man's  daughter, 
a  girl  of  about  fourteen,  came  in  to  thank  him.  She  was 
weeping,  and  he  began  to  sob  too.  Suddenly  he  went  to 
his  escritoire,  look  out  the  sixty  francs  that  he  bad  left, 
and  gave  tfaem  to  her.  '  It  is  lucky,''  I  said,  '  that  I  have 
100  &anc9  more  than  my  journey  will  cost  me,'  So  I  gave 
them  to  him,  or  1  should  nave  left  him  utterly  penniless." 

"  How  came  be  to  be  so  poor?"  I  asked.  "I  was  .told 
that  when  he  was  taken  at  Boulogne  he  bad  160,000  francs, 
which  were  deposited  with  the  maire,  and  returned  to  him 
after  his  trial  ?  " 

"He  had  much  more  than  that,"  answered  Mme.  R. 
"  His  coat  was  lined  with  bank  notes.  It  disappeared, 
with  its  contents ;  buB,  as  you  say,  the  160,000  francs  were 
returned  to  him.  He  sold,  too,  almost  all  the  little  prop- 
er^ which  he  had  ;  but  nearly  all  went  in  buying  up  the 
peDsi<»is  to  which  the  old  servants  of  bis  mother  were 
entitled. 

"He  said  to  them,  *1  am  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
tifb.  With  my  active  habits,  imprisonment  will  kill  me  in 
a  few  years,  and  my  will  may  not  be  respected.  You  had 
better  take  the  value  of  your  pension  while  I  am  allowed 
to  pay  it  to  yon.' 

"  Almost  all  that  remained  he  spent  in  allowances  to 
those  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  and  were 
in  different  prisons.  Fersigny  had  a  great  deal.  The 
result  was  that  during  the  latter  part  of  bis  imprisonment 
he  was  very  poor,  and  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting 
together  the  money  necessary  for  his  escape." 

Monday,  April  7,  1862.  —  I  called  on  Mme.  R. 

We  talked  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

"A  single  day,"  said  she,  "changed  his  character. 
Until  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  he  was  mild,  un- 
ambitious, impressionable,  affectionate,  delighting  in  coun- 
try pursuits,  in  nature,  in  art,  and  in  literature.  He  fre- 
quently said  to  me,  not  wlien  he  was  a  child,  but  at  the 


age  of  nineteen  and  twenty,  >  What  a  blessing  that  I  hava 
two  before  me  in  the  succession :  the  Due  de  Reichstadt 
and  mv  brother,  so  that  1  can  be  happy  in  my  own  ww. 
Instead  of  being,  ai  the  head  of  our  taonse  must  be,  ttaa 

"  From  the  day  of  his  brother's  death,  he  was  a  different 
-man.  I  can  compare  his  feelings  as  to  his  mission  only  to 
those  which  urged  our  first  apoitles  and  martyrs." 

"  What,"  I  asked,  "la  the  sense  in  which  he  understanda 
his  mission?" 

"  It  is  a  devotion,"  she  answered,  "  first  to  the  Napoleonio 
dynasty,  and  then  to  Prance.  It  is  not  personal  amUtion. 
He  has  always  said,  and  I  believe  sincerely,  that  if  thera 
were  any  better  hands  to  which  be  conld  transnut  that 
duty  he  would  do  so  with  delight. 

"  His  dnty  to  his  dynasty  is  to  perpetnate  iL  His  duty 
to  France  is  to  give  her  infiuence  abroad  and  prosperity 

"  And  also,"  I  asked,  "  extension  of  territory  ?  " 
"Not  now,"  she  answered;  "I  will   not  say  what  may 
have  been  his  wishes  before  the  birlh  of  his  son,  but  what 


European  coaliUon,  not  so  much  against  France  as  against 
the  Bonapartes,  and  the  renewal  of  the  proscription  of 
the  family." 

"  I  have  been  told,"  I  said,  "  that  he  leans  towards  con- 
stitutionalism as  more  favorable  to  hereditary  succession 
than  despotism." 

"I  believe,"  she  answered,  "that  to  be  true,  and  that  it 
is  the  explanation  of  his  recent  liberalism.  He  hates, 
without  doubt,  oppiosition;  he  Jial«s  resb^nt;  but  if  be 
thinks  that  submitting  to  opposition  will  promote  his  great 
object,  the  perpetuation  of  nu  dynasty,  be  will  do  so. 

"  He  would  sacrifice  to  that  object,  Europe,  France,  his 
dearest  friends,  and  even  himseIC 

"  One  of  his  qlialitJes,  and  it  is  a  valuable  one,  is  his 
willingness  to  adjoum,  to  change,  or  even  to  give  up  hia 
means,  however  dear  they  may  he  to  him,  if  any  safer  or 
better  occur  to  him."  l 

"  Another  is  the  readiness  with  which  he  confesses  his 
mistakes.  His  last  confession,"  I  said,  "  was  perhaps  too 
full  and  too  frank." 

"So  I  think,"  said  Mme.  R,  "but  by  making  it  he 
enjoyed  another  pleasure,  that  of  astonishing.  He  delighta 
in  I'lmpr^vu,  in  making  Europe  and  France,  and,  above  all, 
his  own  ministers,  stare.  When  it  is  necessary  to  act,  he 
does  not  consult  his  friends,  still  less  his  ministers,  and 
perhaps  be  is  right,  for  they  would  give  him  only  bad 
advice  ;  he  does  not  conscientiously  think  the  matter  over, 
weigh  the  opposing  reasons,  strike  the  balance  and  act. 
He  takes  his  cigar,  gives  loose  to  bis  ideas,  lets  them 
follow  one  another  wiUiout  exercising  over  them  his  will, 
till  at  last  something  pleases  his  imagination,  be  seizes  it, 
and  thinks  himseU  inspired.  Sometimes  the  inspiration 
is  good,  as  it  was  when  he  released  Abd-el-Eader ;  some- 
times it  is  very  bad,  as  it  was  when  he  chose  the  same 
time  for  opening  the  discussion  of  the  address,  and  reveal- 
ing the  state  of  our  finances." 

"  C,"  I  said,  "  treats  his  phlegm  as  his  greatest  quality, 
qu'il  ne  s'^tonne  de  rien." 

"  Did  C,"  she  answered,  "  erer  describe  to  you  his  fita 
ofpassion?" 

■'  No,"  1  said. 

"  Probably,  she  answered,  "he  never  perceived  them. 
His  powers  of  self-command  are  really  marvellous.  I  have 
known  him  after  a  conversation  in  which  he  betrayed  no 
anger  break  his  own  furniture  in  his  rage.  The  first  sign 
of  rage  in  him  is  a  swelling  of  his  nostrils,  like  those  of  an 
excited  horse.  Then  his  eyes  become  bright  and  his  lipa 
quiver.  His  long  moustaime  is  intended  to  conceal  lua 
mouth,  and  he  has  disciplined  his  eyes.  When  I  first  saw 
him  in  1848  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  hi« 
eyes.  '  Nothing,'  he  said.  A  day  or  two  after  I  saw  him 
again.  They  had  still  an  odd  appearance.  At  last  I 
found  that  lie  bad  been  accustoming  himself  to  keep  hia 
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e^lids  cloHd,  and  to  throw  into  Ua  eyes  a  vacuit,  dreuny 
expre«uon. 

"  I  cannot  better  describe  the  change  that  came  over 
him  bAct  his  brother's  4eath  than  hy  myin^  that  he  tore 
his  heart  ont  of  his  bosom,  and  Burrendered  himselr  to  his 
head. 

"  Once  I  fonnd  him  reading  '  Hernani.'  '  Hair  wonder- 
fully fiue  it  isl'  he  said.  'I  know,'  I  said,  'what  you 
admire  in  it.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  man  driven  on  by 
iiresistible  destiny.  You  are  thinking  of  the  Ueniani 
qui  u'est  pas  an  homme  comme  Ics  autres.' 

" '  Ah,*  he  answered, '  que  vous  m'aveE  bien  devin&* 

" '  Pray  show  me,'  J  said, '  the  passage  to  which  you 

"  He  took  down  the  Thdfitre  de  Victor  Hngo  and  read 
to  me  the  following  verses  from  the  fourth  scene  of  the 
third  act  of '  Hemani ' :  — 

To  me  CTois,  pent  Gtre, 
Ud  bomme  comme  sont  tous  les  autres.  un  Gtre 
Intelligent  quf  court  droit  au  bat  qu'il  r£va ; 
D^trompc-loi.    Je  snis  nue  force  qui  tb. 
Oil  vais-jel    Je  ne  eaia,  niais  je  me  aens  ponss^ 
B'qd  souffle  iiDp^iueux,  d'un  destin  insens^, 
J'sranee  et  j'srance ;  si  jamaii  jem'anfte, 
8i  paifoia,  haletant,  j'ose  loumer  1b  teie 
Uue  TOix  me  dit  —  marcbe. 
"  Now,"  she  continued,  *■  when,  as  he  thinks,  hit  mission 
is  fhl&lled,  his  former  nature  is  returning.    He  is  becom- 
ing mild  and  affectionate.     Many  parts  of  his  disposition 
are  feminine.   He  adores  hia  chila  with  the  aSection  rather 
of  a  mother  tban  of  a  father.     He  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
pictures  in  which  the  Virgin  is  looking  on  the  infant  Jesus 
with  an  expression,  half  fove  and  hall  worship.     The  boy 
is  intelligent  and  serious,  no  common  child. 

"  Ou  the  whole  the  best  of  the  Bonaparte*  is  the 
Emperor,  and  as  I  said  before,  power  is  improving  him, 
notwithitanding  his  detestable  entourage.  He  is  a  bad 
jndge  of  men,  ne  is  shy,  he  hates  new  faces,  he  hates  to 
refuse  anything  to  anybody,  and  he  keeps  about  him  men 
unable,  and,  if  they  were  able,  unwilling  to  d^e  him 
advice,  whose  only  object  is  to  plunder  him  and  the  public 

"  Do  you  agree,"  I  said,  "  in  the  general  opinion  that  he 
is  sinking  in  public  estimation?  " 

"I  do,"  she  answered.  " and  1  suspect  that  he  feels  it 
himself,  and,  as  I  said  before,  that  he  is  trying  to  recover 
himself  by  promoting  public  prosperity,  and  by  an  approach 
to  constitutional  government.'! 

"  I  expect,"  I  said,  "  when  I  am  here  next  year  to  find 
that  vou  have  renewed  your  old  relations  Jo  him." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  answered. 

n  both  sides. 

"  In  the  mean  time  he  is  constantly  writing  to  me.  On 
die  jour  de  Van,  though  he  had  been  receiving  people  and 
addresses  all  day,  he  found  time  to  tend  me  a  note  to  say 
that  he  could  not  let  the  day  pass  without  expressing  hit 
good  wishes. 

"He  knows  too,  how  much  I  detest  liis  'Id^  Napoltent- 
ennet.'  If  we  talk  it  must  be  on  the  neutral  ground  of  his 
Life  of  CKsar.  There  we  shall  sympathiie,  for  it  is  very 
good. 

■*  From  time  to  time  be  is  absolutely  engrossed  by  it 
And  he  has  all  the  help  that  money  and  power  can  pro- 


Sunday,  April  S,  1863.  — Mme.  R.  break&sted  with  us. 

"  Every  time,"  I  said,  "  that  I  return  to  Parit,  I  espect 
to  find  you  reconciled  to  the  Emperor." 

"  At  iBtt,"  she  answered,  "you  are  right.  On  the  Gth 
of  last  month  he  wrote  to  me  to  tay  that  for  twelve  years 
I  had  refused  to  see  him,  and  that  perhaps  I  should  persi'st, 
but  that  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  he  might  die 
before  I  had  embraced  hit  child.  Inat  the  next  day  the 
Im^  would  be  seven  years  old.  Mme.  Walewska  would 
cw  on  me  at  one  o'clock  on  that  day,  and  that  he  could 
Bot  avoid  indalging  a  hope  that  I  would  allow  her  to  take 


me  to  the  Tuileries. 

she  came  and  took  mc , 

the  door  was  closed,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  prcsEocE  (f  ' 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empress.  He  wat  the  DFvestni 
took  me  by  the  hand.  He  stood  still  for  an  iuitiiit,  tin 
ran  forward,  took  me  by  the  arm,  threw  himself  on  aj 
neck  and  kissed  me.  I  kissed  bim,  and  we  all  of  i^ 
including  the  Empress  and  Mme.  Walewiki,  begsa  it 
weep.  'Mfohante  femme,'  exclaimed  the  EmpenH',  >  rail 
douze  ans  <iue  tu  me  tiens  rigueur  1 ' 

"  Then  there  wat  silence  which  tie  Emperor  bnAsli)     I 
saying, '  Je  crois  one  nous  feHons  mieux  de  nou  antdr.' 
He  sUod  with  his  liack  to  the  fire,  the  Empress  and  I 
sitting  on  each  side;  and    Mme.    Walewska  behind  Ik    | 
Empress.     Tlien  again  there  was  a  silence,  and  the  dnid 

"  I  took  him  in  my  arms  and  kissed  him.  He  looktj 
astonished.  The  Emperor  took  him  between  his  \aa, 
■nd  told  him  to  repeat  one  of  hia  fable*.  'I  hiTete. 
gotten,'  the  boy  said,  'the  endi  of  them  all.'  'Then  tell « 
me  beginning  of  one  of  them.'  '  I  have  fbrgetteo  llis 
beginning.'  '  Then  let  nt  have  the  middle.'  '  Mail,  yv^ 
oil  commence  le  milieu  7 ' 

"  It  was  clear  that  he  would  not  show  off,  n  he  n 
allowed  to  go  to  his  pony. 

*' '  Cette  dame,'  he  said  to  his  mother  in  the  enoiK 
■  doit  avoir  6\i&  tHs-graode  amie  de  papa,  on  elle  ne  m'uitt 
pas  embrassd.' 

"  The  child  had  broken  the  ice,  though  still  then  ns 
some  restraint;  but  it  wore  off,  and  we  talked  as  &ii3- 
iarly  as  ever.  As  I  went  he  said, '  J'eapire  que  tu  as  ne 
qtiittes  pas  pour  douie  ans.' 

"  Since  that  time  I  see  him  or  the  Empress  two  at  Ihra 
times  a  week.  I  Sod  him  in  the  evenings  alone  in  Ik 
cabinet,  at  work  on  his  CsEsar ;  but  he  is  glad  to  Insk  il 
off.  and  to  talk  to  me  (at  hours  on  old  times.  He  is  qma 
unembarrassed,  for  bis  c(»iscience  does  not  reproscfalna 
—  indeed,  no  Bonaparte  ever  has  to  complain  of  lui  cot- 
science. 

"I  eometimes  forget  all  that  has  passed  since  we  nviM 
another  for  the  last  time  before  December,  ]8St,  when  k 
was  still  an  innocent  man.  But  Irom  time  to  lime  the  ds- 
slruction  of  our  liberties,  the  masaacrea  of  18i1,  tbedqcr 
tationi  of  1852,  and  the  cruelties  which  revenged  (be  At- 
tentat rise  to  my  mind,  and  I  shrink  from  the  embrsceofi 
man  stained  with  the  blood  of  many  of  my  friends" 

"  Do  you  see  the  Empress  and  the  child  7  "  I  asked. 

'■  Constantly,"  she  answered.  "  The  child  flies  iols  vf 
arms,  and  the  Empress  it  alj  kindneai  and  gracj' 

"  She  is  a  Spaniard  ;  she  wants  knowledge ; 
wants  education  :  but  she  it  very  seductive.     Sne  a  tan 
with  the  child,  and  manages  him  better  than  the  Empmi 
does  ;  who,  in  fact,  does  not  man^e  him  at  all. 

"  Louis  Napoleon  it  slow  both  in  conception  and  is  en- 
cntion.  He  meditates  hit  plans  long,  tninks  over  erer; 
detail,  waits  for  an  opportunity,  whicu,  when  it  eooiei,Dt 
does  not  always  seize :  he  often  keeps  deferring  and  dda- 
ring  until  execution  has  became  impossible  or  useleti.  B* 
he  forgets  nothing  that  he  has  learned,  he  reaonncss  wA- 
ing  that  he  has  planned. 

"  On  the  29th  of  Jannaiy,  18*9,  six  weeks  after  he  k 
came  President,  he  intended  a  amp  tTitat.  He  lewi  H 
plan  to  Changaraier,  and  the  instant  Cbangarnier  begvt* 
oppose  it,  he  folded  up  the  paper  and  wat  lilenL  \ 

"  But  he  never  abandoned  it,  and  two  years  and  a  Uf 
afterwards  he  executed  it." 

"  What,"  I  asked,  "  are  Louis  Napoleon's  habits  novl' 

"Worse  than  they  nsed  to  be,"  she  ansoered  "Bi 
rides  little,  walks  little,  and  is  getting  fat.  He  hates  not 
and  more  the  details  of  business,  and  yet  is  more  and  W* 
afraid  of  trusting  them  to  his  miniatert.  Bat  hii  Cmi 
absorbs  and  consoles  him.  He  said  to  the  bnieaa  of  Ik 
Academy,  when  they  came  to  announce  the  electioa  a 
Feuillet,  'Je  tntvaillek  me  rendre  digne  de  voes.'  Bi 
thought  at  one  timeof  offering  himself  fi^  the  vacancy  m^ 
by  Pasquier.  He  intended  to  be  present  at  his  own  le* 
tiM,  and  to  road,  in  the  frightful  ai     "  -' *  *" 
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lltgtofhii  predecewor,Biid  tochuracterize  iha  nine  differ- 
ent HOTernmenti  which  Poiquier  had  aerred. 

"Bat,  with  his  hftbit  of  procraati nation,  he  hu  delafcd 
hii  candidature  till  tha  fint  two  volumes  of  his  Cnsar  have 
been  published.  The  first  volume  Is  readj',  and  he  in- 
tendea  to  pubtiah  it  immediatelj' ;  but  the  bookiellen  tell 
him  that  Ihej'  will  sell  better  in  couples.  And  as  even 
emperors  must  submit  to  booksellen,  he  waits  till  the  sec- 
ona  !■  finished." 

Apnlii,ieM.  —  HJadame  R.,  the  Corcelles,  and  Lady 
Aihhurton  breakfasted  tfith  us.  We  had  an  agteeable 
eoDvemitioa,  but  I  do  not  recollect  much  of  iL 

The  Corceltes  and  Madame  R.  seemed  delighted  to  meet 
igain.  They  had  not  seen  one  aoolher  for  years,  I  re- 
narked  to  Madame  R.  that  1  had  not  seen  at  Lady  Cow- 
ley'i  great  party  in  celebration  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
narriage  more  than  three  French  persons  that  I  bad  ever 
•eeo  before. 

"The  Emperor,"  said  Madame  R^  "cannot  attract  an 
iristocracy,  so  he  is  forced  to  make  one.  Fersigny  sa/s 
'nous  autres  des  grandes  masons,' just  as  the  Emperor 
WDsiders  himself  as  one  of  the  sacred  royal  caste,  li  his 
iristoeracy  is  not  of  the  purest  blood,  it  is  at  least  rich." 

"Have  you  seen  Michel  Chevalier's  building  in  the 
ivenne  de  I'Impdratrice  ?  It  is  to  cost  a  million.  Evans, 
ie  Emperor's  dentist,  has  become  a  millionaire.  He  had 
larly  inrormation  that  the  Avenue  de  I'lmpdratrice  was  to 
M  created,  and  bought  land  at  low  prices  which  is  now 
rorth  !50,000  trancB  an  acre.  Persigny  is  building  a  pal- 
Ke  at  Chamarand." 

"  Not  out  of  hi)  savings,"  T  said,  "  for  his  salary  as  min- 
ster is  not  above  130,000  francai  and  as  senator  3&,000,  and 
le  must  spend  the  whole." 

"  Nor  does  he,"  said  Madame  R.,  "  do  sis  most  of  the 
Khero  do,  steal  or  take  pots  da  vin.  The  Emperor  gives 
lim  whatever  he  wants. 

AprH  !0,  1863.  —  We  breakfasted  with  Mme.  R.,  and 
net  there  Reoan  and  Maury,  librarian  of  the  Institute,  the 
Emperor's  principal  assistauC  in  his  Life  of  Ctesar.  I  asked 
Ifme.  R.  when  she  had  last  leen  the  Emperor. 

"Yesterday,"  she  Bud.     "It  is  arranged  that   I  go  to 


'esterday,  he  keeps  me  mnch  longer,  and  then  he  haa  to 
nn  for  it,  that  he  may  not  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  Em- 
rreii  and  of  the  chef.  He  delights  to  talk  to  a  person  not 
«and  by  etiquette,  who  con  question  him  and  contradict 
lim  and  talk  over  all  his  youth.  I  never  conceal  my  Re- 
lablican  opinions,  and  be  treats  them  as  the  harmless  fol- 

"  Yesterday  he  was  in  verv  high  spirits.  I  suspect  that 
le  has  just  made  up  his  mina  on  some  subject  that  has  been 
using  him.  He  dislikes  coming  to  a  decision,  but  per- 
iapt for  that  very  reason,  when  be  does  so,  he  feels  re- 
ieved  and  happy.  He  may  have  decided  what  to  do  about 
'oland,  or  what  to  write  about  some  questionable  anecdote 
bout  Cuaar,  or  when  the  elections  shall  be. 

"  1  think  (hat  it  may  have  been  about  Poland.  I  told 
im  that  in  some  classes  of  society,  I  found  an  opinion  that 
be  forcible  iutervenliou  of  France  in  favor  of  Poland  was 
npracticable.     His  answer  was,  '  Ei,  Ei.' " 

**  Seriously,"  I  asked,  "  or  contemptuonaly  7  " 

"  Laughindy,"  she  answered,  "and  con  tern  ptQOUily. 
Li  '  Bi,  £i,°may  have  meant  nothing,  but  I  think  that  it 
uy  have  meant  something.  There  certainly  has  been  a 
reat  pressure  on  him  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Polish 
isurgents.  There  are  the  wildest  ideas  as  to  the  political 
nportance  of  Poland.  The  war  part^  talks  of  a  Poland 
vice  as  la^e  as  Prussia,  and  one  third  more  populous, 
'hich  is  to  be  the  ally  of  France,  and  her  citadel,  inter- 
osed  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  a  check  on 
urn  all.  It  affirms  that  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  march 
n  Poland  by  land,  and  that  the  sisiht  of  the  first  French  uni- 
mn  would  nute  up  a  Palish  papulation  of  twt^nty  millions. 

"  It  aasociatei  FoUind  with  the  proudest  times  of  the 


The  ^meutiers  recollect  that  tlie  Poles  have  al- 
bt  by  their  sides  —  have  often  been  their  leader*, 
:imes  their  excit«r«.    The  army  is,  as  it  alwava 
is,  and  perhaps  ought  to  be,  fhrions  for  war.     The  CathoUo 

Sarty  hopes  to  make  a  reli^ous  war.  It  cares  not  what 
amage  it  may  do  to  the  country  if  it  can  do  good  to  tha 
Pope  and  harm  to  the  Greek  Cbureh  and  to  Its  schismatle 
head.  Though  the  peasantry  of  the  provinces  are  pacific, 
the  low  town  population  —  and  it  is  the  populaUon  of 
towns,  or  rather  of  Paris,  that  governs  France — is  alwaye 
warlike.  It  does  not  suffer,  or  does  not  know  that  it  suf- 
fers, the  miseries  of  a  war,  and  it  delights  in  the  excite- 
ment If  the  insurrection  be  put  down  in  a  couple  of 
months,  or  within  three  months,  it  will  be  a  fail  aecompli, 
and  be  forgotten.  Rnt  if  it  lasta,  if  it  be  carried  on  with 
heroic  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  and  with  barbarity  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians,  a  force  will  be  put  on  him  which 
I  doubt  his  beiuK  able  to  withstand.  Agun,  if  the  New 
Chamber  should  be  intolerable  —  and  no  one  knows  how 
it  may  act — he  may  dissolve  it,  appepl  to  the  people  in  de- 
fence of  Poland,  and  flatter  them  by  promises  of  which  war 
must  be  the  result.  It  will  be  a  very  dangerous  expedient, 
but  he  is  accustomed  to  rush  into  dangerous  enterprises, 
and  to  succeed  in  them. 

"  There  is  one  subject,  however,  on  which  he  hoi  not  de- 
cided, and  that  is  the  time  of  his  candidature  for  the  Acad- 
emy. Pasquier's  vacancy  is  to  be  filled  up  on  Thursday 
nexL  His  mind  is  still  set  on  pronouncing  Pasquier'a 
Uoge.  *  I  wish,'  he  said  to  me,  '  that  1  could  get  some  onB 
to  propose  me  as  a  candidate.' 

■' '  That  u  not  the  practice,'  I  said.  *  The  candidate  pre- 
•ents  himself.' 

" '  I  am  shy,'  he  answered.  ■  If  my  Cssar,  or  even  the 
first  volume  of  it,  had  appeared,  I  should  feel  that  I  had 
some  claims;  but  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  think  that  what 
I  have  published  as  yet  entitles  me  to  the  honor  of  being 
a  member  of  the  first  literary  society  in  the  world.  I  want 
somebody  to  say  so  for  me.  You  may  think  that  I  ought 
to  delay  my  candidature  till  the  Cssarhas  appeared.  But 
I  know  now  whom  I  should  succeed,  and  whose  iloge  I 
should  have  to  pronounce.  If  I  delay  I  may  have  to  make 
a  speech  in  praise  of  Feuillet  or  of  Victor  Hugo.' 

"  ■  You,'  I  said  to  Maury,  ■  have  read  his  CEesar  as  far  m 
it  has  gone.     Will  it  give  him  a  claim  to  the  Academy  ? ' 

"  ■  I  think,'  said  Maury,  '  that  It  will.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  and  sagacious  research,  and  contains  passaKes  adml- 
mbty  written.  It  is  a  wonderful  improvement  on  uie  'ld4e* 
Napoldo  □  ien  nes.' 

" '  When  Louis  Napoleon,'  I  said,  '  wrote  the  '  Id^s  Na- 

Klteniennes'  he  was  already  a  practised  writer.  He  had 
en  for  years  writing  in  toe  Pas  de  Calais  journal  L* 
Progris.  It  is  seldom  that  a  writer  improves  much  after 
he  is  fitly.  The  only  instance  of  an  English  writer  that  I 
recollect  is  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  best  work,  the 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  was  written  after  he  was  seventy.' 

"  ■  That  may  be  the  case,'  answered  Maury, '  in  England, 
where  you  enjoy  a  language  much  purer  from  arbitrary  re- 
strunts  and  idioms  than  ours  is,  and  where  you  prefer  the 
substance  to  the  form.  La  forme  is  our  idol.  It  resembles  - 
cookery.  The  best  meat  ill  cooked  is  uneatable.  Inferior 
meat  well  cooked  may  be  delicious. 

" '  We  have  been  at  work  refining  our  style,  introducing 
Into  it  dta  malice  tt  des  dilicatesitM,  until  to  write  perfect 
French  is  the  acauisition  of  only  a  long  life.  Our  best 
writers,  Voltaire,  for  instance,  have  gone  on  improving  till 
they  died.  We  spend  much  of  what  you  would  call  useleaa 
labor  on  it,  we  omit  ideas  worth  preserving  because  w« 
cannot  express  them  with  perfect  elegance;  we  aro  some- 
what in  the  state  of  a  man  speaking  a  foreign  language, 
^1  ne  dit  pai  ce  qu'il  vevi,  mau  ee  qu'il  pent ;  but  we  have 
created  a  lilerature  which  will  live,  for  it  Is  the  style,  not 
the  matter,  which  preserves  the  hook.  Good  matter  ill  ex- 
pressed is  taken  possession  of  by  .a  master  of  style,  and  re- 
Siroduced  in  a  readable  form,  and  then  the  first  writer  is 
brgotten.* " 

[This  was  Mr.  Senior's  tait  conv«Tiation  with  Uadam* 
R.    They  never  met  agiUu.] 
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SPIRIT  CIRCLES,  AND  HOW  TO  MOVE  IN  THEM. 

Flamchbtte  haa  withdrawo  ftota  public  life,  eteo  If 
she  still  exist)  ia  the  ipirit,  the  flesh,  or  wood,  snd  the  col- 
lection of  Spirit  Drawings  has  closed  for  the  season  —  which 
promises  to  be  a  pretty  long  one.  Yet  Spiritualism  in 
other  forms  ia  as  rampaot  as  ever.  It  has  m»axtnes,  it 
has  weeklj  journals,  it  has  lastitu^ons,  devoted  solely  to 
its  interests,  and  bent  nppu  rescuing  a  too  matter-of-fact 
world  from  spiritual  indiSetence,  by  roeaDs  of  rappiage  and 
tappings,  cardlioard  alphabets,  mediums  of  less  than  me- 
dium intelligence,  aod  lights  half  down,  or,  still  better,  put 
out  altogether.  The  amount  of  its  present  followetn  would 
be  incredible,  did  we  not  find  Jt  staled  in  the  columns  of 
Its  own  organs,  the  object  of  which  (they  tell  us)  is  "  above 
all  thinss  to  search  after  and  publish  truth."  Nay,  what- 
ever difficulty  they  may  have  in  obtaining,  out  of  their  own 
charmed  "  circles,"  evidence  of  their  facts,  ihcy  call  wit- 
nesser  from  other  quartern  to  speak  to  their  figures.  In 
the  Medivm  and  Daylight  of  January  31,  w«  read  that  "  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years,  notwithstanding  the  most 


crupulou9  opposition  from  the  press,  the  men 

d  religion,  the  regular  intelligent  communica- 

with   departed   friends   had   become    so    thoroughly 


established  as  a  family  practice  in  America,"  that 
couvocalion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  held  in  Balti- 
more, it  was  found  that  ihe  aggregate  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  Spiritualists  in  their  respective  dioceses  was  ten 
millions,  with  liitv  thousand  media  ;  while  Romanists  and 
Protestants  togelher  only  numbered  eight  millions,  with 
forty-five  thousand  priests."  So  that  Spiritualists,  it 
seems,  are  now  not  merely  a  set  of  people  who  believe  in 
particular  maoifcstations,  but  a  religioua  body  holding  a 
definite  creed,  or,  at  all  events,  one  that  is  neither  Catholic 
nor  ProlesIanL  The  paper  goes  on  to  state  (we  are  quot- 
ing iron)  an  article  in  it  entitled  "  A  Scientific  View  of 
Modern  Spiritualism  ")  that  the  result  of  this  inquiry  was 


Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Spiritu' 
alism  has  attuned  a  very  wide  development  in  America, 
and  is  growing  —  though  it  has  never  produced  one  half- 
penny-worth of  fhiit — In  England  itself  So  long  as  it 
was  a  mere  object  of  philosophical  inquiry,  it  deserved 
attention,  and  received  it  from  persons  distinguished  both 
In  science  and  literature ;  hut  its  professors  have  now 
taken  up  a  much  more  ambitious  rQle,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  parallel  above  made  between  the  fifty  thousand 
media  and  the  forty-five  thousand  clergy.  They  are  now 
became  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  truth,  and  will  doubt' 
less  soon  proceed  to  dogmatize,  and  then  ta  condemn. 
Their  popularity,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  what 
they  have  to  say  of  spiritual  matters  is  exceedingly  ma- 
terial, and  addresses  itai:lf  to  the  lowest  order  of  intelli- 
gence. Eveiybody  wishes  to  experieuce  something  of 
spiritual  life,  and  the  easiest  way  to  do  it  is  certainly  to 
nt  round  a  table  with  the  gas  out,  and  hear  one's  de- 
parted friends  rap  on  the  floor.  "  Fools  rush  in  where 
uigcis  fear  to  tread  "  is  an  assertion  which  did  not  need 
tlue  modern  proof,  but  it  has  certainly  never  before  re- 
ceived such  corroboration.  Not  for  one  moment  does  it 
teem  to  cross  the  minds  of  these  individuals  that  there  is 
anything  irreverent  in  calling  from  the  tomb  their  dead, 
and  listening  to  twaddle  which,  if  it  were  indeed  the 
utterance  of  the  deparled,  would  prove  that  there  was  not 
only  "  no  remembrance  in  the  grave,"  but  also  no  sense  of 
any  sort.  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  have  all  been  thus 
eroked,  and  have  talked  such  absolute  rubbish  as  not  only 
could  never  have  passed  their  lips  in  life,  but  which  has 
exactly  fitted  with  the  cn^de  and  misty  intelligence  of  the 
■o-callcd  "  medium  "  through  whom  these  important  revela- 
tions arc  supposed  to  be  given. 

Again,  those  religious  fanatics,  hardly  superior  in  mental 
culture  to  the  SpiritoaUits  themselves,  who  have  stigma- 


tized these  "  manifestations  "  aa  having  been  canted  b} 
Satanic  agency,  have  really  given  tliem  a  belpng  knd; 
for  if  Satan  really  thought  it  wulh  hb  while  to  stBid 
■dances,  there  must  be,  it  is  reasoned,  something  b  tb^ 
We  can  only  say  that  if  it  be  so,  the  Arch-Enemv  of  U*. 
kind  must  be  very  much  at  a  loss  for  human  instmrnesUtE 
work  his  will,  or  is  singularly  unsucceseful  in  bia  nelU 
of  teaching. 

Out  of  the  millions  of  stances  that  hare  been  brid  bm 
1648,  —  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  "  movoKK,* 
—  and  oat  of  the  thousands  of  emioeot  departed  cpii> 
that  have  been  "interviewed,"  there  haa  not  only  notai 
single  piece  of  information  resulted  that.was  not  koonk- 
fore,  but  not  a  line  which,  had  it  been  professedly  ntt^ 
hy  a  living  person,  would  have  deaerved  the  honxi  if 
print.  If  we  are  wrong  upon  this  point  we  (hall  Uioy 
glad  to  be  set  right ;  but  what  we  ioast  upon  is  as  ixoS- 
gible  statement,  not  mere  aimless,  misty  drivel  which  ^ 
mean  anything ;  for  one  of  the  peculiarities  erf"  a  dead  fsg- 
Ibhman,  it  seems,  howcvergiven  to  spirit  litei^lme,  iidi^ 
he  can  never  write  plain  I^glish.  However,' let  oi  rBvi 
to  our  "  authorities."  Through  magnetic  emanalions  bim 
the  bodies  of  "  media,"  certain  welAnown  spiriu  tun  if- 
parently  acquhed,  hy  dint  of  constant  practice,  EBcb  pp 
lect  control  over  solid  matter,  that  they  can  stretch  ■» 
sive  iron  rings,  cause  the  walls  of  rooms  to  expsad,« 
carry  things  or  pereons,  notwithstanding  all  obstad«,faB 
one  locality  to  another.  On  one  occasion,  when  h  m 
snowins  in  the  street,  one  of  the  circle,  sitting  in  ik£- 
warmea  room,  asked  the  spirits  to  bring  in  not  m*. 
when  immediately  it  was  found  that  snow  was  &llii^  ii 
flakes  upon  the  table ;  and  when  atler  a  lime  the;  sm 
told  to  light  the  gas  ~-  for  these  experiments  are  bet  fu- 
formed  in  a  d^lc  room  —  a  depth  of  several  inches  of  am 
covered  the  table,  having  an  even  crystalline  surbcc  p- 
culiar  to  snow  newly  fallen ;  and  what  is  most  reourkiUe 
is  that,  although  the  table  was  perieclly  covered  to  tk 
very  ed^,  none  fell  upon  the  carpet  or  t>eyond  tbf  taUt 
When  the  snow  was  removed,  large  lumps  of  ice,  wei^iif 
over  half  a  pound  eaeb,  were  found  under  the  snow.  U 
another  stance  a  bunch  of  keys  was  taken  from  a  Isi^  d 
the  party  and  conveyed  to  her  home,  a  distance  of  chiwa 
four  miles,  in  a  space  of  time,  so  far  a«  could  be  ascertiiMi 
of  about  a  minute.  The  rapidity  with  which  objecs  at 
carried  long  distances  —  often  hundreds  of  miles  — If 
spirits,  is  one  remarkable  point,  suggesting  the  ides  lh( 
time  and  space  are  almost  annihilated.  Most  of  youlxt 
no  doubt  heard  of  Mrs.  Guppy's  famous  adventure,  «kid 
has  recently  received  so  much  notice  from  the  press.  Va 
Guppy  is  a  very'  powerful  Outward  medium,  and  in  pan 
very  stout  and  heavy ;  yet,  at  the  request  of  one  oi  a  cbdt 
of  inquirers  assembled  in  London,  —  a  request  made  is  • 
joke,  without  either  expecting  or  deuring  its  accompE^ 
ment,  —  this  lady  was  actually  fetched  by  the  tpm 
"  Kate  "  and  "  John  King  "  from  her  reudence,  ■k*'} 
three  miles  distant,  and,  passing  throngh  the  roof  aad  cA 
ing,  was  placed  upon  the  table,  without  bonnet  or  iboa 
within  three  minutes  of  the  request  being  made.  3ie  W 
a  pen  with  wet  ink  upon  it  in  one  hand,  and  an  sccoM' 
book  in  the  other,  in  which  the  word  "  onions  "  was  Wf 
written.  A  committee  of  eeatlemen  from  the  room  stsm 
in  a  cab  to  Mrs.  Guppv's  house  to  invest^te  the  mslta; 
and  found  Miss  Neyland,  Mrs.  Guppy's  companioo,  ■ 
great  wonderment  aa  to  what  had  become  of  her.  St 
stated  that  at  the  precise  time  of  the  occurrence,  Sb 
Guppy,  having  taken  oS*  her  shoes,  was  wanain^  her  M 
by  the  fire,  and  ebo  (Miss  Nej'land)  was  leminding  h«r« 
items  oi  expenditure  to  enter  in  her  accoaDt-boofc ;  sbc  W 
just  told  her  to  put  down  "  oniona,"  and  on  wddenlj  loll- 
ing up  she  was  astonished  to  find  Blrs.  Guppy  gone;  lis 
eonrched  about,  but  of  course  conid  not  find  ber.  iDxtann 
of  this  kind  are  now  frequently  witnessed."  Wo  can  as^ 
say  we  should  like  to  see  them.  The  spectacle  of  Mb. 
Guppy  in  (ronstfu,  and  without  her  shoes,  wodd  have  iM 
something  beside  which  "  Lulu,  or  the  Fiyiag  WmmIk^ 
would  have  sunk  into  insignificance.  If  there  are"  orcki 
who  believe  that,  they  will  bdieve  anytluog.  , 
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Aa  ■  general  rule,  htnrevcr,  such  *.  mfLrvelloui  "  annibi- 
Ulion  of  time  and  space  "  ie  bjr  no  meuii  neceeMiy  to 
make  a  circle  of  SpiritnalistB  hapn;.  Tbey  are  very  eafily 
pleued  —  and  convinced.  In  the  lame  paper  in  whict 
the  above  act  of  volitioti  (and  volitation)  Is  recorded,  we 
read :  "  Mr.  Bassett's  sdanca  at  Mr.  Cogmaa'a  was  a  great 
mcceiv.  Mr.  Uugbes'  bat  wtu  brought  and  put  upon  big 
head  ;  a  lamp  was  removed  ;  the  direct  spirit  voice  spoke 
readilj",  and  tbe  spirit  lights  were  numerous  and  brilliant. 
Altogether,  there  were  veiy  distinct  evidences  of  a  super- 
human power."  Of  what  order  of  mind  must  tbe  epecta- 
lors  be  who  are  convinced  of  "  a  superbaman  power  "  by 
mcb  proofs  aa  these  Y 

The  gentleman  who  takes  ■•  a  scientific  view  of  Spiritu- 
dJsm,"  and  who  evidently  is  one  in  authority,  informs  us 
diat  there  are  no  less  tbau  twenty-four  species  of  media. 
Among  these  are  "  the  Vibratory,"  wherein  the  medium 
)ften  experiences  involuntary  movements  of  the  body ;  be 
is  "made  to  twist  round  like  a  top,  and  if  he  try  to  stop  by 
luvwing  himself  down,  he  is  made  to  roll  rapidly  over  the 
k>or  "  in  a  manner  "  oAen  quite  alarming  to  those  who  are 
gnorant  of  the  subject;"  which  last  statement  we  can 
'eadily  believe.  Then  there  is  the  Gesticulating  Medium 
[also  alarming,  we  should  imagine)  ;  the  Motive  Medium, 
sbo,  apparently  without  any  motive,  canaes  tbe  astoniabed 
ipcctator  to  be  carried  up  to  tbe  ceiling  or  suspended  in 
nid-air ;  and  the  Tipping  Medium  (our  own  experience  of 
he  ■'  tipping  "  is  that  he  always  demands  from  five  shil- 
inga  to  a  pound  for  the  exhibition),  who  is  "  a  gtep  in  ad- 
rance  "  upon  the  motive  medium,  and  tills  tables  mto  the 
aps  of  the  sitt«rs.  And  so  on,  unUI  we  get  on  to  the 
Jnodynamic  Medium,  wlio  is  a  little  too  much  for  us  even 
n  description.  Mrs.  Guppj's  case  does  not  seem  to  have 
>een  provided  for,  but  if  she  were  a  man  she  would  come, 
\  seems,  under  the  head  of  Homomotor  Media. 

It  would  be  worth  no  one's  while  to  notice  these  absurd- 
ties,  except  for  the  hold  that  they  have  taken  on  so 
naoy  foolish  people ;  there  are  a  score  of  public  stances 
dvertised  in  tbe  Spiritualist  newspaper  now  before  us  for 
be  ensuing  week,  and  numbers  of  places,  balls,  concert- 
ooms,  etc.,  indicated,  where  this  rubbish  may  be  shot,  and 
I  shot  into  the  long  ears  of  hundreds  every  evening.  Day- 
ight,  or  a  strong  light  of  any  kind,  is  not  (as  maybe  easily 
magined)  "  suitable  to  spirit  manifestations ; "  indeed,  in 
be  rules  to  be  observed  in  tbe  Spirit  Circle,  which  are 
nblished  in  the  form  of  a  religious  tract,  one  of  the  first 
^ulations  is,  that  you  are  to  avoid  strong  light  The  rea- 
on(?)  is  also  piven :  "  Strong  li[;ht  produces  excessive  mo- 
ion  in  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  disturbs  the  manifes- 
atlous."  The  thief  has  the  same  objection  to  the  bull's 
je  of  the  policeman,  but  does  not  know  how  to  express  it 
nth  such  refinement. 

However,  let  us  consider  the  Rules.  The  first  conditions 
D  be  observed  relate  to  the  persona  who  compose  the  "  cir- 
le."     These  should  be  "  of  opposite  temperaments,"  but 

Jl  of  "  moral  character  and  pure  minds Aji  even 

umber  is  generally  better  than  an  odd.  When  there  are 
lany  persons  of  a  mild  character  and  undecided  tempera- 
lents,  the  number  should  uneven."  Our  opinion  is,  that 
nder  tbe  circumstances,  and  considering  the  extreme 
mildness  "  of  such  companies  generally,  "  circles  "  should 
«  always  uneven.  "  The  use  growing  out  of  the  aasocia- 
ion  of  differing  temperaments  is  to  form  a  battery  on  tbe 
rinciple  of  electricity,  composed  of  positive  and  negative 
temetits,  the  sum  of  which  should  be  unequal."  This  semi- 
Cientific  balderdash  is  wonderfully  like  what  one  reads  in 
he  old  recipes  aaainst  witchcraft,  or  as  an  introduction  to 
he  remedies  of  quack  doctors.  "  No  person  of  very 
troDgly  positive  temperament  should  he  present,  as  any 
nch  magnetic  sphcrea  emanating  from  the  circle  will  over- 
flwer  that  of  the  spirits."  The  meaning  of  which,  if  not 
he  worda,  ia  evident  enough  :  the  simple  paraphrase  is  that 
operson  of  common-sense,  or  one  not  easily  imposed  upon, 
Muld  be  preaent,  since  such  a  man  would  be  apt  to  exnlode 
le  whole  aSair.  After  the  first  and  chief  precaution  of 
arkening  the  room,  we  are  directed  to  eit  down  round  a 
ible  (always  occupying  the  same  teats,  "  unless  changed 


by  spiritual  direction  "),  with  all  hands  lud  on  it  with  the 
palms  downwards.  "I  recommend,"  says  the  bierophant, 
"  the  stance  to  be  opened  cither  with  prayer  or  a  soDg 
sung  in  chorus,  afler  which,  subdued  quiet  and  harmonizing 

converpation  is  belter  than  wearisome  silence The 

spirits  are  far  more  punctual  to  seasons,  faithful  to  promises, 
andperiodical  in  action,  than  mortals." 

This  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  we  have  ourselves  attended 
such  "  circles  "  with  tbe  most  praiseworthy  punctuality, 
and  never  have  met  with  a  spirit  yet,  nor  anything  like  one. 
"  Let  the  stance  always  extend  to  one  hour,  even  if  no  re- 
sults are  obtained ;  it  sometimes  requires  all  that  time  for 
spirits  to  form  their  battery  of  the  m;itarials  furnished." 
That  is  quite  true ;  and  it  is  only  what  was  to  have  tieen 
expected,  that  the  virtue  of  patience  is  very  much  insisted 
upon.  All  circles  arc  experimental,  hence  no  one  should 
be  discouraged  if  phenomena  are  not  produced  at  the  first 
few  sittings.  Stay  with  the  same  circle  for  six  sittings,  and 
if  no  phenomena  are  (hen  produced,  you  may  be  sure  yoa  ' 
are  not  rightly  assimilated  to  one  another,  This  seems  a 
little  hard,  and  certainly  presupposes  that  the  members  of 
the  circle  have  a  great  deal  ol  spare  time  on  their  hands, 
however  little  of  magnetism.  A  humble,  candid,  inquiring 
spirit,  unprejudiced,  and  receptive  of  truth  —  in  other 
words,  a  curious  and  credulous  fool  —  is  the  only  proper 
frame  of  mind  in  which  to  sit  [sic]  for  phenomena,  the  del- 
icate magnetism  of  which  is  made  or  marred  as  much  by 
mental  as  physical  conditions.  At  the  opening  of  the  cir- 
cle one  or  more  of  the  members  are  often  impressed,  we  are 
told,  to  change  places  with  one  another,  and  one  or  two 
[to  this  we  can  personally  testify]  are  even  impressed  with 
the  desire  to  go  away.  If  a  strong  impression  to  write, 
speak,  sing,  dance,  or  gesticulate,  possess  any  mind  present, 
follow  it  out  faithfully.  It  has  a  meaning,  if  you  cannot  at 
first  realize  it.  In  time  your  organism  will  become  flexible, 
and  you  will  be  more  easily  (and  let  as  hope  reasonably^ 
manipulated.  Do  not  always  attribute  falsehoods,  says  this 
cautious  hierophant,  to  lying  spirits  or  deceiving  mediums. 
Many  mistakes  occur,  in  the  commission  of  which  you  can- 
not always  be  aware ;  and  unless  strictly  charged  by  the 
spirits  to  do  otherwise,  do  not  continue  to  bold  sittings 
with  the  same  parties  for  more  than  a  twelvemoDlh  — 
which  we  will  solemnly  promise  not  to  do. 

A  model  circle  should  consist  of  six  friends,  one  of  whom 
at  least  should  be  stout  in  person  and  very  healthful,  but 
not  remarkable  for  intelligence  ;  and  if  the  other  five  are 
of  the  same  mental  calibre,  with  tbe  exception  of  one 
rogue  to  nlay  tricks,  we  should  conceive  the  party  complete. 
Among  all  these  multifarious  rules,  there  seems  indeed  to 
us  to  1^  only  one  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  upoo,  and 
that  is  this :  "  Study  and  follow  out  your  impressions,  and 
especially  when  they  urge  you  to  withdraw  from  circles." 

In  return  for  all  this  good  advice,  we  will  give  a  few 
hints,  derived  from  a  pretty  large  personal  acquaintance 
with  mediums,  which  may  be  of  use  to  our  readera,  when 
tempted  to  believe  in  their  supernatural  powers.  In  the 
first  place,  the  art  of  speech,  and  the  simple  sciences  of 
reading  and  writing  (and  no  doubt  arithmetic),  are  in  dis- 
use with  the  B|iiriia  whose  utterances  aro  confined  to  rap- 
ping only  (the  phrase,  therefore,  of  "  not  worth  a  rap,"  ap- 
plied to  a  disembodied  soul,  being  even  less  complimentary 
than  to  a  fellow-mortal).  Instead  of  improving  tbeir  meth- 
ods of  communication  in  the  spirit  world,  as  we  have  done 
on  earth,  by  telegraphy  and  other  means,  they  have  gone 
back  (0  the  child's  alphabet,  over  which  the  inquirer  [pa- 
tiently passes  his  finger  until  a  rap  is  giveh  at  some  partic- 
ular letter,  and  so  on  until  the  word  is  spelt  out.  Now,  to 
a  tyro,  it  does  seem  very  remarkable  that  when  he  is  think- 
ing of  some  dead  person  (for  instance)  known  to  himself 
alone,  that  pariicular  name  should  be  thus  indicated.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  when  a  man  or  a  woman  make  tbeir  living 
at  one  particular  trade,  of  which  observation  is  the  back- 
bone, they  get  to  observe  very  keenly  indeed,  and  though 
you  may  think  that  you  make  no  pause  when  you  are  pasa- 
ing  over  tbe  tell-tale  letter,  you  do  in  fact  make  a  patise. 
Tour  finger  trembles,  or  lingers,  or  stops  for  a  quarter  of  a 
second  -~  too  short  a  time  for  yoa  to  notice  it  yourself^  per- 
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htipa,  bat  which  the  medium  detect!  At  once.  Mid  the  spirit 
npi  Bucordinglj.  Let  our  creduloui  friend  collect  his 
nerves  to  begin  with,  and  be  very  calm  ;  if  he  ahould  be  w 
wicked  u  to  pretend  to  linger  over  the  wrong  letter,  the 
■pirit,  unlets  he  ia  far  sharper  than  those  we  have  ever  had 
to  deal  with,  will  fall  into  that  simple  trap  at  once.  More- 
over, it  maj  be  noticed,  that  though  it  may  have  some 
difficulty  about  'pitching  on  the  first  few  letters  of  a  Chria- 
tiao  name,  it  hits  very  rapidly  on  (he  rest  of  them  ;  just  aa 
any  person  of  flesh  and  blood,  upon  being  told  that  a  man's 
name  began  with  Ric,  would  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
might  be  Richard.  Thus,  when  J  have  thought  of  a  dead 
friend  called  Laurence  (the  medium  having  imprudently 
tmittcd  to  int^uire  the  sex},  it  gets  to  Laur,  and  then,  to  a 
positive  cerlainty,  rushes  to  a  (and  its  destruction),  con- 
clnding  it  to  be  Laura,  lliis  I  have  never  found  to  fail. 
Again,  it  L)  a  part  of  the  general  incapacity  of  the  spirits 
that  ther  cannot  answer  Uoughts  ^aa  one  would  have  sup- 
posed), but  require  to  have  questions  or  statementa  writ- 
ten down,  before  they  can  reply  to  them  ;  it  is  true  these 
are  rolled  up  into  little  pellets  and  placed  upon  the  table, 
apparently  impervious  to  mortal  eye ;  but  supposing  the 
medium  to  bave  seen  you  write,  the  movement  of  your  pen, 
without  readinr  the  words,  will  oflen  enable  his  practised 
eye  to  gather  wbat  you  have  written ;  if  not,  he  reads  the 
pellets  IQ  the  following  fashion. 

He  takes  them  up  in  his  hand,  in  a  heap  or  singly,  and 
demands  in  solemn  tones  whether  the  departed  spirit  of 
any  person  therein  named  happens  to  be  upon  the  premises ; 
a  rap  announces  "yes,"  and  then  he  puts  back  the  pellets, 
but  not  all.  The  Dumber  ti  the  same,  but  one  of  them  is 
DOW  a  dummy  —  a  blank  pellet^ which  he  has  substituted 
fiir  one  which  by  sleight  oThand  he  has  removed.  He  takes 
an  opportunity  to  open  this  under  the  table,  and  secretly 
becomes  possessed  of  its  contents;  after  which,  and  never 
before,  the  spirit  is  enabled  —  wonderful  to  relate  —  to  rap 
ont  the  very  name  he  bore  in  the  flesh,  unless  you  bappen 
to  bave  spelt  it  wrong,  tn  which  case  he  always  accommo- 
dates himself  to  the  new  reading. 


Un.  UoRLET  has  done  his  best  in  these  two  volnmes  to 
restore  to  Ufe  a  man  wbose  spirit  was  active  in  the  French 
Revolution,  in  regard  to  which  ereat  movement  he  was  the 
most  directly  revolutionary  of  all  its  speculative  precursors. 
But  he  was  revolutionary  in  another  sense  than  either  Vol- 
ture  or  DiileroL  They  were  anti -religious  and  atheistic, 
while  fiousseau  was  anti-social  and  religious.  His  influ- 
ence, as  Mr.  Horley  well  t&yt,  formed  not  only  Robespierre 
and  Paine,  but  Chateaubriand ;  not  only  Jacobinism,  but 
the  Catholicism  of  the  Restoration;  and  it  may  truly  be 
•aid  of  him  that,  if  bis  writings  shattered  the  whole  social 
and  political  system  of  France,  which  had  fallen  into  deadly 
decay,  he  saw  clearly  that  the  new  State  which  was  to  be 
raised  out  of  those  old  ruins  must  be  vivified  by  the  fervor 
trf'  a  belief  in  God,  which  such  writers  as  Voltaire  and 
Diderot  denied,  and  for  which  they  denounced  Rousseau 
during  his  lifetime  as  a  reneeade  from  the  philosoohic 
teaching  of  the  time. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  with  Rousseau  as  a  thinker  or  as  a 
revolutionist  that  we  wish  to  deal,  la  both  those  aspects 
his  works  still  live,  and  have  passed  into  the  heart  of 
France,  where  tl^e  social  problems  which  he  propounded 
are  still  being  worked  ouL  It  is  rather  Rousseau  as  a  man 
than  as  a  philosopher  that  now  interests  us.  He  is  one 
whose  name  is  in  every  one's  memory,  but  when  it  is  asked 
who  and  what  Rousseau  was,  the  answer  will  probably  be, 
"  Oh  1  he  was  an  immoral  v^abond  Frenchman,  who  wrote 
his  Confessions  and  then  went  mad."  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  personality  of  Rousseau  has  most  equivocal  and 
repulsive  Bide^  and  Mr.  Morley  is  right  in  saying  that  there 
b  no  biography  which  makes  more  constant  demands  on 
the  patience  or  pity  of  those  who  study  his  life ;  but  much 
•  SwHwi.    Bj  JahB  Hailv.    LoBdoa,  Ch^muiuid  H«n,  WIB.    3td1i. 
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that  is  grievous  and  hat«ful  must  be  Girgiven  to  tbe  dud 
who  first  in  our  modem  times  called  attention  to  tbe  hud 
liie  of  those  who  dwell  in  tbe  garret  and  the  bovel,  and 
pleaded  the  cause  of  forlorn  children  and  trampled -down 
women  in  the  squalid  wildernetsea  of  great  cities.  Of  him 
it  was  truly  said  that  he  made  the  poor  very  proud,  for  ha 
wrote  it  up  in  letters  of  flame  amid  tbe  (Rf  ie*  of  kinsa  and 
princes  that  civilization  such  as  theirs  pretended  to  be  was 
onlv  a  mockery,  and  his  words  "  filled  a  generation  of  men 
and  women  with  the  stern  resolve  to  periu  rather  than  livn 
on  in  a  world  where  such  things  could  be." 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  bom  at  Geneva  on  tbe  !8th 
of  June,  171S,  of  old  French  stock,  hb  ancestors  haviu 
found  refuge  there  so  far  back  as  15S9.  Hb  mother  disa 
in  giving  him  birth,  and,  as  he  says  of  himself,  "  I  coat  my 
mother  her  life,  and  my  birth  was  the  first  of  my  woea." 
The  child  thus  born  in  sorrow  hardly  anrvived  ita  birth, 
and  its  constitution  remuned  infirm  and  weakly-  Isaas 
Rousseau,  his  father,  was  a  man  of  morbid  temperament 
and  his  eacetiive  eensibility  descended  to  his  eon.  Befina 
the  boy  was  seven  years  old  he  and  his  father  passed  whole 
nights  in  reading  romances,  and  so  it  came  about,  he  *aji^ 
"  that  I  had  no  idea  of  real  things.  Nothing  had  (MUB  to 
me  by  conception,  everything  by  sensation,  and  so  I  ac- 
quired bizarre  and  romantic  ideas  of  human  life,  of  whidi 
neither  reflection  nor  experience  has  ever  been  able  whoDj 
to  cure  me."  In  this  overwrought  sensibility  lies  the  kqr 
to  that  dreaminess  and  unreality  which  were  the  source  of 
so  much  misery  to  Jean  Jacques.  That  was  a  strange 
household.  Rousseau  had  an  elder  brother,  who,  after  a 
boyhood  of  revolt,  ran  away  into  Germany,  where  he  was 
lost  from  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  hb  kinsmen  forever. 
In  1 7S!  Jean  Jacques  was  sent  to  school  at  the  neighboring 
village  of  Bossey.  and  here  be  made  what  Mr.  Klorley  am- 
biguously calls  that  "fateful  acqusintance  with  good  and 
eviL  which  b  so  much  more  important  than  literary  knowl- 
edge." If  Rousseau  baa  dilated  on  these  ezperieDcea  ia 
bis  Confessions,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  do  men 
than  glance  at  them  and  pass  on.  Another  experience  of 
the  boy  at  school  was  more  salutary.  Circumstances 
brought  him  under  suspicion  of  having  broken  the  teeth  <£ 
a  comb  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  was  innocent, 
and  not  even  the  most  terrible  punishment  could  vrring 
from  him  an  untrue  confession  of  hU  gnilL     Then  it  was 


that  he  felt  tbe  shock  a 


injustice 


vhich  all 


generous  n 


"  This  first  sentiment  of  violence  and  injustioe 
has  remained  so  deeply  engraved  on  my  soul  that  all  Ifaa 
ideas  relating  to  it  bring  my  first  emotion  back  to  me,  and 
my  heart  is  inflamed  at  the  sizht  or  story  of  any  wrongfbl 
action  just  as  mnch  as  if  its  effect  fell  on  myself."  AAcr 
two  years  at  Bossey,  Jean  Jacques  returned  to  Genera  to 
an  uncle,  and  the  question  arose  what  the  boy,  then  of  Iha 
mature  age  of  II,  should  be  —  a  watchmaker,  a  lawyer,  or 
a  minister.  He  wished  to  be  (he  last,  hut  he  waa  sent  inta 
a  notary's  ofHce,  whence  he  was  shortly  Ignominiouslj  ex- 
pelled for  dulnesa  Then  he  was  anprenticed  to  an  en- 
graver, who  treated  him  brutally,  ana  bere  Rouaaean  con- 
fesses "  the  vilest  tastes  and  the  meanest  bits  of  raacali^ 
succeeded  to  my  simple  amusements.  ....  I  must,  ia 
spite  of  the  worthiest  educatii'n,  have  had  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  degenerate."  As  an  apprentice  he  remained  till 
he  was  16,  and  by  that  time  there  were  developed  in  him 
slyness,  ereedinees,  slovenliness,  untrutb fulness,  and  what 
Mr.  Morley  calls  "  the  whole  ragged  regiment  of  the  sqoal- 
ider  vices."  In  fact,  the  character  of  Jean  Jacques  wai 
absolutely  broken  down.  At  last  ibe  terrible  puniibmenti 
which  his  brutal  master  inflicted  on  him  for  any  act  of  n^ 
ligeoce  became  intolerable,  and  in  t72S  he  ran  away.  Bat 
for  this,  he  wrote  long  years  afterwards,  "  I  should  have 
passed.  In  the  bosom  of  my  religion,  of  my  native  land,  of 
my  family  and  my  friends,  a  mild  and  peaceful  life.  .... 
I  should  have  been  a  good  Christian,  good  father  of  a  familv, 
good  friend,  good  craftsman,  good  man  in  all.  I  shonid 
have  been  happy  in  my  condition,  perhaps  I  might  have 
honored  it ;  and  after  living  a  life  obscure  and  simple,  bat 
even  and  gentle,  I  should  have  died  peacefully  in  ibe  midtf 
of  my  own  people.     Soon  forgotten,  I  should  at  any  rata 
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Mre  been  regretted  u  long  as  vrty  memory  of  me  wu 
•ft." 

Thte  wu  the  dream  of  hii  after-life.  Tlie  reality  of  his 
uiitence  waa  quite  different.  Jean  Jacques,  eo  far  from 
Mttling  down  peacefully  anywhere,  was  to  be  a  rolling 
rtone  all  his  life,  and  to  be  in  many  of  its  Telations  any- 
hiBg  but  respectable.  At  soon  as  he  had  set  himself  free 
htm  hit  tyrant  the  engraTer,  he  rushed  forth  od  his  ad- 
renturei  with  all  his  old  romantic  conceptions  airakened  at 
111  unwonted  freedom.  He  roamed  for  two  or  throe  davB 
n  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  boapitably  treated  by  tne 
ilUgsra.  At  last  be  found  himself  at  Confignon,  in 
lavoy,  and  the  priest  of  the  village  was  e^er  to  conTert 
hoy  Genevese  Protestant.  He  could  not  have  found  a 
pore  easy  convert  than  the  starving  lad.  His  dinner  went 
'at  much,  and,  as  Rouiseau  gaid,  "I  was  too  good  a  guest 
0  be  a  good  theologian,  and  bis  Frangi  wine,  which  struck 
Be  as  excellent,  was  such  a  triumphant  argument  on  his 
jde  that  I  should  have  blusbed  to  oppose  so  capital  a  host." 
!t  was  soon  settled,  and  ihe  new  convert  was  to  be  further 
Ditmcted  in  his  new  faith.  The  priest  passed  him  on  to  a 
ertain  Madame  de  Warens,  who  had  herself  been  con- 
rerted  to  Catholicism  by  the  preaching  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lnnecy,  atid  who  lived  in  that  town,  zealous  for  her  new 
Ulh.  On  the  !Ist  of  Marcb,  I72S,  Rousseau  first  saw  her, 
ind  instead  of  a  wrinkled  old  woman,  as  he  bad  fancied 
he  must  be,  he  beheld  "  a  person  not  mare  than  eight^and- 
wenty  years  old,  with  a  gentle,  caressing  air  and  fascinat- 
ng  smile,  and  a  tender  eye."  Madame  de  Warens  passed 
um  on  to  a  monastery  at  Tarin,  and  in  eight  days  the 
ronth  found  himself,  without  money  or  clothes,  an  inmate 
if  a  dreary  monastery,  among  some  of  the  very  basest  and 
bnlest  of  mankind,  who  passed  their  time  in  going  from 
me  monastery  to  another  through  Spain  and  Italy,  pro- 
tenng  themselves  to  be  Moors  or  Jews,  (or  the  sake  of 
wing  supported  while  the  process  of  their  conrersion  was 
p>ing  slowly  forward.  In  this  company  Rousseau  was 
■ODTerted  to  Catholicism.  "  1  could  not  dissemble  from 
Dyself  that  the  holv  deed  1  was  about  to  do  was  at  bottom 
he  action  of  a  bandit."  He  made  some  show  of  resistance, 
MC  was  careful  not  to  carry  things  too  far,  and  exactly 
line  Avft  after  his  admission  into  the  Hospice  be  abjured 
lis  heretical  errors.  Two  days  afterwards  he  was  received 
nto  the  bosom  of  the  true  Church,  to  the  edification  of  the 
leTOut  of  Turin,  wbo  marked  their  interest  in  the  regeo- 
irate  soul  by  contributions  to  the  extent  of  !0f. 

With  that  sum  and  their  good  wishes  the  fathers  of  the 
Sotpice  turned  him  out  of  their  doors.  They  bad  per- 
brmed  their  part,  and  it  was  now  his  turn.  The  rolling 
itone  nve  itself  another  turn  and  rolled  on.  That  first 
light  he  slept  in  a  den  where  be  paid  a  half-penny  for  the 
privilege  of  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  the  master  and 
nistress  of  the  bouse,  their  six  children,  and  various  other 
odgers.  ThousEinds  do  the  same  every  night  in  this 
uetropolis,  only,  as  prices  have  risen  since  Jean  Jacques* 
ime,  the  charge  for  vagrants  is  now  a  penny,  or  even  two- 
pence. By  day  be  saw  Ihe  wonders  of  Turin,  and  went 
tgnlarly  to  mass,  counting  with  that  vanity  which  ever 
Nset  hio)  upon  stirring  a  passion  in  the  breast  of  a  princess. 
8nt  not  yet  were  princesses  to  fall  in  love  with  bim.  The 
vligioofl  music  awakened  his  latent  passion  for  music, 
fhich  always  gave  him  the  liveliest  pleasure,  and  which  he 
ifterwards  professed  to  teach,  though  entirely  ignorant  of 
he  •cieoee.  When  his  twenty  francs  were  coming  to  an 
nd  ha  tried  to  get  work  as  an  engraver,  and  a  young 
roman  frave  him  work  and  food,  but  he  made  love  to  her, 
ind  her  nusband  not  unnaturally  drove  him  away  with  a 
ndgel.  Next  this  vi^abond,  with  his  heart  full  of  prin- 
MMes,  was  thankful  to  become  a  footboy  to  a  widow ;  but 
It  the  end  of  three  months  she  died,  and  then  a  piece  of 
lid  rose-colored  ribbon  was  missing  and  found  on  Rousseau. 
[t  was  not  aucb  a  great  thing  to  miss  or  t«  take,  but 
Sonsseau,  with  incredible  meanness,  threw  the  blame  on 
me  of  the  maids,  whom  he  confesses  he  falsely  accused  of 
[iving  it  to  him.  "  I  (eared  disgrace,"  he  said ;  and  that 
nade  him  persist  in  the  false  accusaiion.  "  I  could  see 
Kithing  but  the  horror  of  hung  recognized  and  declared 


publicly  to  my  face  as  a  thief,  liar,  and  tradDcer."  In 
after  years  this  crime,  too,  brought  its  own  penal^. 
Marion  —  that  was  the  maid's  name  —  haunted  him,  and 
his  over-wrought  imagination  conjured  up  a  long  train  of 
ruin  which  bad  fallen  on  her  from  his  wicked  accusation. 
Then,  after  six  weeks  in  a  garret  or  cellar,  we  behold  him 
again  a  lackey  in  the  household  of  Count  Gouvon,  who 
treated  him  kindly,  whose  son  taught  him  Latin,  and  fiir 
whose  daughter  he  presumed  to  entertain  a  passion.  Here, 
too,  as  he  might  have  been  a  useful  engraver,  it  is  possible 
that  he  might  have  matured  into  a  butler  if  he  had  been 
any  other  man  ;  hot  an  old  comrade  from  Geneva  came  to 
Turin,  and  in  his  company  Jean  Jacques  neglected  bis 
duties  so  recklessly  that  be  lost  his  place  and  was  again  on 
the  wide  world.  But  the  two  comrades  —  or,  at  least,  one 
of  them,  the  rolling  stone — -were  hopeful.  They  started 
for  Geneva  with  a  toy  fountain,  which  they  fancied  would, 
by  its  wonders,  procure  them  the  means  of  subsistence  ; 
but,  alael  it  was  not  always  accepted  as  payment,  and  one 
day  it  broke,  and  then  they  became  undisguised  vagrant*. 
But  they  begged  their  way  on  and  on,  and  at  last  Jeao 
Jacques,  in  the  autumn  of  IIS9  arrived  in  Annecy,  at 
Madame  de  Warens'  house,  penniless  and  ragged.  Any 
one  wbo  then  only  knew  in  Rousseau  a  sly,  sensual,  rest- 
less, dreamy  boy  of  eighteen,  might  be  excused  for  not 
perceiving  that  he  had  it  in  him  to  say  things  one  day 
which  wonld  help  to  throw  the  world  into  conflagration. 

Mr.  Morley,  on  entering  into  the  relations  which  Bona- 
seau  contracted  with  his  Mnefactress,  Madame  de  Warens, 
remarks  that  there  are  men,  famous  or  obscure,  whose  lives 
might  be  divided  into  a  number  of  epochs,  each  defined  and 
presided  over  by  the  influence  of^  a  woman.  "  For  the 
inconstanti"  he  observes,  "  snch  a  calendar  contains  many 
divisions ;  for  the  constant  it  is  brief  and  simple ;  for  both 
alike  it  marks  the  great  decisive  phases  through  which 
character  has  moved."  On  which  we  may  observe  that 
this  calendar  with  many  divisions  reminds  us  of  that  de- 
fence made  for  his  many  loves  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  last 
century :  "  Cat  toujovn  la  meme  pastion,  ee  n'est  mt 
let  objelt  qui  changtnt."  And  it  was  among  this  kind  that 
Roussean  s  passion  for  Madame  de  Warens  must  be  classi- 
fied. She,  it  must  be  confessed,  if  a  very  fascinating,  was 
a  very  strange  woman.  Hers,  too,  was  a  calendar  ofmany 
divisions,  and  if  there  were  no  scandal  between  her  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  gave 
abundant  cause  for  scandal  elsewhere.  Mr.  Morley  baa 
thrown  over  her  conduct  a  veil  of  words  under  which  we 
can  detect  the  shape,  if  not  all  the  nakedness,  of  her  life ; 
and  we  must  admit  that  she  was  about  the  most  dangerous 
companion  that  a  dreamy,  lovesick,  effeminate  youth  could 
have  met.  When  a  young  woman  starts  with  the  doctrine 
that  "the  anion  of  the  sexes  is  in  itself  amatterof  the  most 
perfect  indifference,  provided  decorum  of  appearance  is  pre- 
served, and  the  peace  of  mind  of  persons  concerned  not  dis- 
turbed," we  cannot  be  surprised  at  anything  that  befalls  her. 
It  only  made  her  behavior  worse,  that  her  temperament  was 
confessedly  cold;  and  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Morley 
when  he  compares  her  to  a  butterfly,  and  deprecates  the  use 
of  the  heavy  artillery  of  moral  reprobation  against  such  a 
giddy  creature ;  for  such  butterflies,  and  giddy,  heedless 
creatures,  living  for  the  day,  and  changing  rapidly  from 
flower  to  flower,  are  capable  of  doing  great  miscbief  in  this 
wicked  world ;  and  even  a  butterfly  must  be  judged  by  its 
works.  Beyond  a  doubt,  Madame  de  Warens,  with  all  her 
charity  and  love  for  Rousseau,  did  him  a  world  of  harm  by 
what  we  suppose  we  must  call  her  "  elective  affinities,"  for 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power  she  hindered  him  from  settling 
down  to  any  steadiness  in  life.  When  he  left  ber,  in  173^ 
and  bade  adieu  forever  to  Les  Charmettes,  where  be  bad 
spent  four  or  five  years  in  what  Mr.  Carlyle  would  call  his 
Armida  Palace,  he  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  worse,  and  not 
the  better,  (or  the  company  of  his  enchantress.  But 
Madame  de  Warens  had,  at  feast,  taught  the  rolling  stone 
one  lesson,  and  that  was  the  inconstancy  of  women,  even 
to  their  most  passionate  and  faithful  adorers.  And  now  the 
world  was  again  all  before  him,  and  he  was  bound  for  Paris, 
to  make  his Tortun*  by  a  new  method  of  motical  notation. 
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_  .     _  I  ooe  of  Quite  DAtnrei  th«t  are  like  pwMitio 

pUnta.  They  need  mpport  before  thej  can  climb  aloft ; 
otberwiw  they  crawl  and  grarel  on  the  ground.  Through- 
out hii  life  he  had  ever  need  of  a  patron  or  a  Mend.  At 
Let  Charmetlea  it  wm  the  polj'aDdric  Madama  de  Warens, 
and  at  Paris,  after  a  committee  of  the  Academv,  no  one  of 
whom  was  instmcted  in  the  art,  bad  condemned  bia  mu- 
■ical  notation,  be  turned  to  a  freah  paCronen  in  Madame 
Dnpin,  the  daDghter  of  one  and  the  wife  of  another  of  the 
richest  men  in  France.  It  wtu  at  this  period  of  his  life 
that  be  is  described  u  p»ing  complimenta,  and  jet  not 
being  polite ;  ignorant  of'^  the  usages  of  society,  yet  infi- 
nitely intelligenL  ■*  He  baa  a  l»t>wn  uomplesion,  while  eyes 
that  overflow  with  firs  give  animation  to  his  expression. 
When  he  has  spoken  and  yon  look  at  him  he  appears 
comely ;  but  when  ^ou  try  to  recall  him,  his  visaf^  is  al' 
ways  extremely  plain."  At  the  same  time  he  Is  said  to  be 
"  a  poor  devil  of  an  aathor,  bat  with  wit  and  vanity  for 
four."  One  of  these  patroneasea  procured  Rouasean  the 
post  of  Secretary  lo  the  French  Ambassador  at  Venice, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1743  the  rolling  stone  started  for  that 
ci^  in  quest  of  meat  and  raiment.  That  one  of  the  most 
heedless  vagrants  in  Eorope,  and,  as  it  happened,  one  of 
the  greateil  geniuses,  should  have  bad  such  an  offer  might 
•eem  a  critical  point  in  Bousseau's  life.  But,  as  Mr.  Mor~ 
ley  remarks,  it  was,  "  in  reality  nothing."  The  Count  de 
Hontaigu,  hia  master,  was  almost  an  imbecile,  and  besides 
he  was  a  miser.  Careful  observation  had  persuaded  him 
that  three  shoes  are  equivalent  to  two  pairs,  because  there 
b  always  one  of  a  pair  which  is  more  worn  than  its  fellow ; 
hence  the  Ambassador  babitnally  ordered  his  shoes  in 
threes.  It  was  but  natural  that  such  a  master  and  such  a 
•ecretary  should  part  in  dudgeon,  and  so  in  18  months 
Bousseau's  diplomatic  career  came  to  an  end,  and  Ihe  roll- 
ine  itone  returned  to  Paris. 

That  flight  into  diplomatic  life  was  followed  by  a  social 
foil,  which  happened  soon  after  hia  return  from  Venice, 
than  which  nothing  can  show  better  the  low  nature  of  the 
man  when  left  to  his  own  instincts,  it  seems  he  took  up  his 
quarters  at  a  dirty  hotel  not  far  from  the  Sorbonne.  Here 
he  found  a  kitvben-nuud,  some  two-and-twentv  rears  old, 
who  used  to  ait  at  dinner  with  her  mistress  and  the  guests. 
The  company  was  low,  the  lowest  of  Irish  and  Gascon 
eccleuastics,  and  the  conversation  on  a  par  with  the  com- 
pany. Uoussean  was  moved  to  pity  lor  a  girl  exposed  to 
■nch  a  torrent  of  ribaldry,  and  from  pity  he  advanced  to  a 
warmer  feeling.  The  reault  was  that  he  and  Ihe  kitchen- 
maid,  Theresa  Le  Vasseur,  took  each  other  for  better  for 
worse,  in  a  way  most  informal  but  most  effective,  for  the 
relations  thus  begun  ended  only  with  death.  His  friends 
regarded  this  tie  u  the  irretrievable  disaster  of  bis  life, 
while  he  persistently  described  it  as  the  only  real  consola- 
tion that  Heaven  had  permitted  him  to  taste.  It  mattered 
not  that  she  was  of  preternatural  stupidity,  and  could 
neither  read  nor  do  the  simplest  sum.  A  month's  instruc- 
tion could  not  make  her  learn  how  to  tell  the  clock;. but 
for  all  that  she  suited  Koussoau  better  than  the  most  inteU 
lectual  mate,  and  be  loved  her  because  she  suited  him.  He 
only  sought  to  live  and  to  be  himself,  and  he  knew  better 
than  any  critics  could  know  for  him  what  kind  of  nature 
waa  the  best  supplement  to  his  own.  "  You  can  never," 
he  said,  "  cite  Uie  example  of  a  thoroughly  happy  mas,  for 
00  one  but  the  man  himself  knows  anything  about  it ; "  and 
aguu,  "by  the  side  of  people  we  love  sentiment  nourishes 
the  intelligence  as  well  as  the  heart,  anil  we  have  little  oc- 
casion to  eeek  ideas  elsewhere.  I  lived  with  my  Theresa 
OS  pleasantly  aa  with  the  finest  genius  in  the  universe."  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  there  was  no  social  disparity 
between  them.  He  had  been  a  serving  man  and  she  was  a 
terving  woman.  They  were  both  accustomed  to  coarseneaa 
and  hardness,  and  he  always  preferred  the  honest  coarse- 
neM  of  hia  own  clasa  to  the  more  hateful  coarseness  of 
heart  which  lurks  so  often  under  fine  nianners.  For  the 
first  dozen  years  or  so  of  this  partnership  Roosaeau  had 
perfect  contentment  in  the  Theresa  whom  all  his  friends 
pronounced  to  be  as  mean,  greedy,  jealous,  and  degrading 
aa  she  avowedly  was  tnntUt  in  uDderatanding.    In  the 
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course  of  years,  indeed,  Theresa's  aSeetions  changed,  and 
she  became  estranged  from  BouBsean,  and  most  mothon 
will  feel  that  thb  estrangement  waa  not  unnatarsl  whea 
they  are  told  that  Rousseau  behaved  to  her  aa  badly  ai 
Gruelda's  husband,  and  worse,  for  Griaelda'a  tmuble  was 
a  fiction,  but  Theresa's  was  a  really.  In  the  comae  of 
time  five  children  were  bom  to  this  onioo,  and  aa  each 
child  was  bom  it  was  dropped  into  oblivion,  in  the  box  of 
the  Aavlum  for  Foundlinga.  Tliese  repeated  acta  of  croel^' 
m^;ht  have  been  enough  to  alienate  any  woman,  and,  in- 
deed, we  know  not  wnich  is  worse,  the  cowardice  wiA 
which  Rosieau  relieved  himself  of  the  cam  of  piovidins  Ic* 
his  children,  or  the  arguments  and  excuses  by  which  he 
sought  to  palliate  it.  He  had  formed  hia  notions  on  (be 
subject,  he  says,  from  the  talk  of  some  low  compaDiona  at 
a  tavern.  They  were  all  for  exposing  infants,  and  **  I  said 
to  myself,  since  it  is  the  usage  of  the  country,  and  aa  one 
Uvea  here,  one  mav  aa  well  follow  it.  So  I  made  np  my 
mind  to  it  cheerfully  and  without  the  least  scruple."  Later 
stUl,  he  said,  he  put  his  children  into  the  boi  thmX  they 
might  be  trained  op  as  workmen  and  peasants  rather  thaa 
aa  fortune-hunters  and  adventurers,  dragging  in  at  the 
aame  time  Plato's  Republic.  But,  for  all  bis  excuses,  thes^ 
hia  children,  were  lost  in  the  Foimdling  Asylum  without  a 
trace  of  their  identity,  and  even  so  eornr  as  17GI,  when  dw 
Marrichale  de  Luxembourg  tried  to  luacover  them,  they 
were  gone  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery,  and  so  the  anther 
of  "Smile"  —  the  greatest  work  on  education,  perfaapt, 
which  the  world  has  seen.— and  his  sons  and  danghten 
)ived  tc^ther  in  this  world  not  knowing  one  another.  A* 
for  Theresa,  Rousseau  speaks  in  his  Confesaiona  cf 
having  married  her  five-ana-twenty  yean  afler  iheir  inti- 
macy oegan  I  but  what  passed  then,  acoording  to  hia  owa 
account,  would  hardly  have  been  considered  a  marriM 
even  in  Scotland.  'To  make  the  affur  more  absurd,  bs 
was  married,  as  he  called  it,  under  the  name  of  Renon,  and 
when  his  friends  remonstrated,  replied,  "  What  does  it  ng- 
nily  ?     It  is  not  names  that  are  married ;  no,  it  ia  only  pCT- 

Bnt  we  have  done  with  Ronsseau  and  bis  meanneese*  and 
cowardice.  Up  to  this  time  he  might  not  unreaaonably  be 
regarded  aa  a  vagabond  with  little  aenae  of  right  and  wrot^ 
as  dreamily  aensual,  and,  above  all  things,  aa  a  rolling  stooi 
that  gathered  no  moas;  we  have  yet  to  see  that  thia  ma^ 
BO  mean  and  cowaidly,  smd  who  could  so  mar  hia  own  des- 
tinies and  fortunes,  waa  capable  of  great  things,  and  might 
have,  aa  Mr.  Morley  well  says,  many  gUmpses  of  wide  ho- 
rizons haunted  by  figures  rather  divine  than  hunuui. 


PROBLEMS  OF  CIVILIZATION.t 


In  my  last  address  we  had  already  heard  the  sonnd  ttf 
those  much-feared  Fmd  much-abused  words,  "  the  or^oniia- 
tion  of  labor."  Turn  them  into  French,  and  they  becoms 
at  once  terribly  suggestive.  Vague  ghosts  of  Commanlm 
and  Socialism  rise  up  before  us,  till  timid  folk  feel  i>- 
clioed  to  put  their  fingers  in  their  ears,  and  run  aw^ 
shrieking  for  the  police.  Unhappily  for  unbappr  Franca, 
they  are,  inseparably 'I  fear,  connected  there  with  terrihli 
memories  —  with  bitter  class  hatreds,  uncloaed  eoosl 
wounds ;  with  blood-atained  barricades,  and  armed  mM 
behind  tiiem,  asserting  against  society,  in  blind  but  dead^ 
earnest,  the  first  "  right  of  labor,"  aa  the  Paria  workmai 
holds  it  —  the  right  "to  live  working,  or  die  fighting."  1 
do  not  care  to  consider  curiously  why  it  is  that  we  hare  ns 
such  memories  to  brood  over,  but  would  for  myaelTes^ 
neatiy  deprecate  the  tone  of  complacency  in  which  o« 
press  too  often  takes  up  this  tale,  and  thanks,  not  Ga4 
bat  our  remarkable  national  chAracteriatics  —  oorrever- 
>  B«  Kvxav  SxTuaDAT,  No.  U,  tf  ffiO- 
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HiG«  for  the  conibkfale'B  itafi',  onr  diitnuc  of  ideas,  uid  the 
net  —  tbat  our  people  are  not  Red  Bepublic&nB,  Socialiils, 
ComninDiBtt,  or  eren  u  tfaeie  FreochmeD.  Wa  hft*e  % 
HTTOwful  enough  record  in  the  put,  of  bitternesi  and  us- 
wbdom  —  an  ftnxioiu  enough  present,  with  our  South 
Wtlea  strikes,  Kgricnltural  laborers'  union b,  and  drinking 
ooneltes  out  of  the  Alabama  indemnity  in  one  jear  —  a 
(iitore  enough  overcut  to  keep  our  attention  udly  and 
tameitlj  fixed  at  home.  We  ifaall  want  all  our  breath  to 
cool  Dor  own  broth.  When  luch  "serious  changes  are 
eoing  on  in  the  structure  "  of  the  society  to  which  he  bo- 
iMigs,  it  is  odIj'  the  eyes  of  the  fool  that  are  in  the  ends  of 
th«  earth. 

llie  "  organization  of  labor  "  in  this  kingdom  has  gone 
on  in  two  parallel  lines  for  the  last  twentj  years  and  more, 
and  at  a  rate  as  remarkable  aa  that  of  the  increase  of  our 
material  riches.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  added  to  his 
statement,  as  to  what  the  last  fifty  years  have  done,  for  ui 
Id  this  direction  —  that  in  the  organiiation  of  labor,  and 
the  conicquent  change  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
cliises,  the  same  period  had  done  more  than  ttie  300  years 
tincB  the  first  Statute  of  Laborers  —  or  indeed  than  the 
wliole  of  previous  Koglish  history  — he  would  have  been 
making  a  statement  even  more  certain,  and  more  easy  of 
proof,  than  that  which  he  did  make.  Let  me  very  shortly 
make  good  mv  words.  It  was  uot  until  the  year  IS2d  that 
the  laws  pronibitinz  combinations  of  workmen  were  re- 
I>ealed.  They  hatf  luted  since  the  early  Plantagenet 
times.  Under  them  no  open  combination  of  artisans  or 
laborers,  such  as  the  Trades  Unions  which  we  know,  was 
posiible.  There  were  unions,  indeed,  but  they  met  as 
secret  societies,  and  worked  by  secret  penalties  and  terror- 
ism. Alter  1825  they  came  at  once  into  the  light,  and 
there  was  a  remarkable  decrease,  indeed  almost  a  cessa- 
tion, of  those  sanguinary  crimes  connected  with  trades 
dispotes  which  had  disgraced  the  previous  quarter  of  a 
century,  it  took  another  quarter  of  a  century  to  effect 
Ibe  next  great  change.  From  1826  till  1849-50  may  be 
called  the  period  of  local  Unionism.  In  the  latter  year  it 
entered  on  a  new  phase,  that  of  federation.  The  first 
ngn  of  the  change  was  the  great  strike  of  the  engineers  at 
CEristma;,  1651.  Foblic  attention  was  drawn  to  this  strug- 
{^e,  involving  as  it  did  the  prosperity  of  the  moat  skilled, 
and  most  thoroughly  national,  of  our  great  industries,  and 
the  country  woa  startled  to  find  that  a  league  of  upwards 
of  100  lotsal  unions,  all  federated  in  one  amalgamated  socl- 
es, were  austaining  the  local  contests  in  Oldham  and  Lon- 
don. This  federation,  although  beaten  in  1H52,  hasgooe 
on  steadily  gaining  power  an^  numbers  ever  since.  There 
were  then  some  11,000  members,  belonging  to  100  branches 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  funds  of  the  society 
at  the  end  of  the  great  strike  went  down  to  zero ;  in  fact, 
it  came  out  of  the  contest  in  debL  There  are  now  up- 
wards of  40,000  members,  nearly  300  branches,  which  are 
spread  over  all  our  colonies,  (he  United  States,  and  several 
European  countries,  and  the  accumulated  fund  amounts  to 
more  than  £lSO,000.  Tbe  example  of  the  engineers  has 
been  folloired,  as  we  all  knotv,  by  almost  every  other  ereat 
indnstiy.  The  Boiler-makers'  Union,  the  Masons'  IJuion, 
the  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners',  and  the  vast 
ironworkers  and  coal-workers'  unions,  in  England,  Scot^ 
land,  and  Wales,  are  the  best  known.  Each  of  these  is 
Rowing  sl«adily,  and  aims  at  absorbing  the  whole  trade. 
And  not  only  are  the  udIods  of  the  separate  trades  feder- 
ated in  great  amalgamated  societies,  but  these  societies  are 
Sain  in  lederation.  They  hold  a  Coneress  at  tbe  opening 
each  new  year.  It  sat  at  Iiceds  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  when  another  step  in  advance  was  proposed,  being 
nothing  less  than  the  incorporation  of  all  tbe  unionists  in 
the  kingdom  into  one  vast  society.  This  proposal  was  in- 
deed rejected ;  but  even  aa  it  is,  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  unions  throughout  the  country  are  allied  in  a  federa- 
tion, which  promises  to  be  drawn  closer  and  closer  every 
rear,  and  to  become  more  and  more  powerful.  Such  have 
Oeen,  shortly  speaking,  the  results  of  the  twenty-five  years 
of  federated  unioniun. 

And  now  let  ni  look,  ai  fi^ly  as  we  can,  at  Iku  "  prob- 


lem of  civilization,"  aud  ask  what  it  means  and  where  it 
tends.  That  unionism  is  a  great  power,  and  likely  to  be- 
come a  greater  one  still,  no  one  will  deny.  That  it  is  an 
army,  by  which  I  mean  an  organization  for  Gglitiug  pur- 
poses, goes  without  talk.  That  nearly  all  unions  have  their 
sick  and  provident  funds,  and  their  benefits  of  one  kind 
and  another,  is  perfectly  true;  but  these  are  not  their  vital 
funcdon.  They  are  organized  and  supported  "  to  speak 
with  their  enemies  in  the  gate,"  and  to  fight  whenever  it 
may  be  thought  advisable.  And  when  it  comes  to  fighting, 
they  may  use  every  penny  of  the  funds  (as  the  Amalga- 
mated Engineers  did  in  1S62)  without  a  thought  of  Uke 
provident  purposes  contemplated  by  their  rules.  Ton 
can't  have  armies  and  battles  vithout  training  profesuonal 
soldiers.  They  mast  come  to  the  front  as  naturally  as 
cream  rises  if  you  let  milk  stand  ;  and  the  Trades  Unions 
train  leaders  who  are  essentially  fighting  men.  I  do  not 
use  the  word  as  implying  any  censure.  Many  cruel  and 
unfair  attacks  have  oeen  made  on  these  men  as  a  class  witli 
which  I  do  not  in  tbe  least  sympathize.  Many  accusations 
have  been  brought  against  them  which  I  know  to  be  untrue. 
There  are  good  au^  bad  amongst  them,  as  in  all  other 
classes  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  have  done  their  work 
faithfully,  and  without  giving  needless  offence.  Indeed,  I 
have  often  found  them  far  more  ready  to  listen  to  reason^ 
to  n^tLate  rather  than  fight,  than  their  rank  and  file. 
They  have  supported  the  attempts  to  establisli  Courts  of 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  honest 
representatives,  and  in  advance  of  their  constituents.  But 
the  fact  remains  —  they  are  fighting  men,  at  the  head  of 
armies  ;  and  their  business  is  constant  watchfulness,  and 
prompt  action  whenever  a  fair  opportunity  occurs.  They 
accept  and  act  on  the  principles  of  trade  which  they  have 
learnt  from  their  employers  and  see  proclaimed  in  all  the 
leading  journals.  Their  business  is  to  enable  their  members 
to  sell  tLeir  labor  in  the  dearest  market,  and  to  limit  and 
control  the  supply.  "  Morality,"  they  maintain  with  their 
betters,  "has  nothing  to  do  with  buying  and  selling." 
They  have  nothing  lo  do  with  the  question  whether  their 
action  is  fair  or  just  to  employers,  or  whether  it  will  bring 
trouble  and  misfortune  on  workmen  outside  the  union. 
Employers  and  outsiders  must  look  to  themselves ;  what 
they  have  to  see  to  is,  that  every  unionist  gets  as  much  and 
gives  as  little  as  possible.  No  one  can  doubt  that  this  is  a 
most  serious  business,  and  that  organizaiiona  such  as  thcM 
do  threaten  the  prosperity  of  our  industry.  Nevertheless, 
lor  my  own  part  I  accept  unionism  as  on  the  whole  a  ben- 
efit to  (his  nation.  Without  it  our  working  classca  would 
be  far  less  powerful  tlian  they  are  at  present,  and  I  deaire 
that  they  should  have  their  fair  share  of  power  and  of  all 
national  prosMrity.  The  fi-ee  and  full  right  of  association 
for  all  lawful  purposes  is  guaranteed  to  all  our  people. 
Tbev  had  better  use  it  now  and  then  unwiaelv  and  tyran- 
nically, than  be  unable  to  ase  it  at  all.  I  ahalt  be  glad 
to  see  the  day,  and  I  fully  believe  it  will  come,  when  fradea 
Unions  will  have  played  their  part,  and  become  things  of 
the  past.  But  (bey  have  still  a  part  to  play,  aud  untiil 
(liey  are  superseded  by  other  associations,  founded  on 
higher  principles  and  aiming  at  nobler  ends,  tlieir  failure 
and  disappearance  would  be  a  distinct  step  backwards  — 
an   injury,  not  an  advantage,  to  the  nation  and  to  civiliza- 

What  hope,  then,  is  there  of  tbe  rise  of  other  aseociatioos 
amongst  our  oeoplb  of  nobler  aim  than  their  Trades 
Unions  ?  I  said  just  now  that  the  "  organization  of  labor  " 
had  been  going  on  amongst  us  by  means  of  two  parallel 
movements.  Of  one  of  these  — the  Trades  Union,  or 
fighting  movement — I  have  already  spoken  ;  and  we  now 
come  to  (he  Cooperative  movement,  to  which  I  have  looked 
for  five  and  twenty  years,  and  still  look  with  increasing  hope, 
for  the  solution  of  the  labor  question,  and  a  building  up 
of  a  juster,  and  nobler,  and  gentler  life  throughout  thia 
nation.  The  present  Cooperative  movement  is  not  thirty 
years  old.  The  store  of  the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers, 
which  has  become  world-famous  now,  was  established  in 
the  year  18i4  by  a  few  laboring  folk,  irf  very  small  meaui 
and  very  high  aspirations.    ^Ilimr  first  Teuture  in  goods, 
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not  amouotutg  to  more  than  Eone  £30  worth,  but  all  tbftt 
they  could  commaDd,  was  trundled  in  a  wheelbarrow  to 
the  little  room  ia  Toad  Tjane,  nhere  tkev  started  on  the 
trifling  work  of  making  trade  boneat,  anil  delivering  their 
brel^ren  of  the  working  class  wilh  themselves  from  the 
bondage  in  which  thej-  were  held  by  the  credit  syitem,  by 
thriAlesBoesB,  by  [intemperance.  On  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1S67,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  great  gather- 
ing of  Cooperaton  at  Rocbdale  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
their  new  central  store.  This  new  central  store  is  only 
their  chief  place  of  business.  It  is  a  fine  building  four 
(tories  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  clock  with  a.  bee-hire  on 
the  top  of  it.  The  building' cost  £10,000,  and,  besides 
giTinc  ample  room  and  convenience  for  their  creat  trade  in 
the  shape  of  shops,  offices,  store-rooms,  workshops,  commit- 
tee-rooms, on  the  third  Btorr  there  is  a  library  with  an 
area  of  150  square  vards,  and  a  news-room  containing  an  area 
of  1 70  square  yards  ;  and  on  the  fourth  floor,  one  large  room 
for  lectures  and  meetings,  capable  of  seating  1,500  persons 
comfortably.  The  number  of  members  exceeded  7,000, 
the  business  reached  £60,000  a  quarter,  the  profits  £40,000 
a  year,  and  the  assets  of  the  society  £  1 20,000. 

But  I  am  running  away  from  my  text.  There  have  been 
other  examples  in  plenty,  as  remarkable  though  not  so 
well  known  as  that  of  Kochdale ;  but  it  Is  with  the  move- 
ment as  a  whole,  not  with  individual  cases,  that  we  are 
concerned.  It  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  then,  in  1S44. 
For  the  next  few  years  it  struggled  on  slowly  but  surely. 
Tlie  first  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  diOerent  stores 


lecognition,  and  for  concerting  joint  action.  Ilere  were 
forty-four  societies  represented,  and  the  delegates  drew  up 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  Cooperative  movement.  To 
these  rules  —  this  first  public  statement  of  the  objects  of 
the  Coiiperativo  Parliament — I  must  return  presently. 
The  inconvenience  of  having  to  carry  on  trade  without  a 
legal  status  was  remedied  in  the  next  year  by  the  pasains 
01  the  first  Induilria!  and  Provident  societies  Act,  which 
gave  a  corporate  existence,  and  powers  of  suing  and  being 
sued,  to  all  societies  of  persons  carrying  on  their  trade  in 
common  who  chose  to  register  under  it.  From  the  lime  of 
its  legal  recogaition  the  progress  of  the  movement  has  been 
M  rapid  as  Uiat  flood  of  riches  of  which  I  spoke  in  my 
former  paper.  The  Government  Returns  for  ISIO  —  only 
eighteen  years  from  the  passing  of  the  first  Act  ^  show 
toat  in  that  year  there  were  upwards  of  l,fiOO  registered 
•ocieties,  numbering  some  haif-million  of  members  (each  of 
whom,  we  must  recollect,  is  the  head  of  a  family).  These 
societies  distributed  amongst  their  members  more  than 
£8,000,000  of  ^oods,  and  returned  to  them  £467,164  in 
bonuses  on  their  purchases. 

But  here  we  are  met  by  the  old  question.     Hiis  mere 

riress  in  numbers  and  wealth  is  nothing  to  the  purpose 
Itself.  It  nay  well  have  demoralized  and  divided, 
loBlead  of  strengthening  and  uniting,  and  then  it  had 
better  not  have  fiappenea  at  all.  How  is  this  V  Well,  in 
this  case  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  answer  confidently  and 
hopefully.  The  wealth  hat  been  well  earned,  is  being  well 
■pent  From  the  very  first  the  Cooperatori  —  these  poor 
men,  these  weavers,  cobblers,  laborers  —  have  deliberately 
and  steadily  repudiated  the  current  commercial  principles 
and  practices.  They  are  societies  for  fellow  work  and 
mntual  help.  They  have  fought  no  battle  Ibr  high  or  low 
prices,  and  have  no  such  battle  to  fi°ht.  They  claim  to 
ttand  on  the  principle  of  combining  the  interests  of  pro- 
ducer and  consumer;  they  hold,  one  and  all,  as  their  dis- 
tinctive doctrine,  that  inasmuch  as  the  life  of  nine  tenths 
of  mankind  mtist  be  spent  in  labor,  —  in  producing  and 
distributing,  buying  and  selling,  —  moral  considerations 
must  be  made  to  govern  these  operations;  and  anything 
worth  calling  success  in  them  must  depend,  not  upon  profits, 
but  upon  justice.  For  the  Ideas  "  cheapness "  and  "  dear- 
ness,  they  have  deliberately  substituted  "fair  prices," 
and  their  whole  life  has  been  a  struggle,  not,  of  course,  free 
from  backslidings  and  falls,  to  reach  that  idea!. 

I  mentioned  the  first  Congress  of  IS51  just  now.    At 


thai  gathering  ihe  following  resolution  was  curied  »!•*• 
imoDsly  and  by  acclamation,  afler  a  number  of  otfaers,  ia 
not  one  of  which  is  there  any  mention  of  }Tofita.  It  runs: 
"  That  the  various  Cooperative  storas  of  England  should 
nse  all  their  efibrts  to  prevent  the  sate  of  adulterated  aiti- 
cles,  inasmuch  as  the  Cooperative  movement  is  by  its  v«y 
constitution  open  and  honest  in  its  dealing ;  and  that  aiy 
departure  from  the  strictest  honesty  in  de»ling  ia  a  pws 
violation  of  the  principles  and  intentions  of  Cooperation." 
Now,  just  compare  this  first  public  announcement  with  thi 
prospectus  of  an  ordinary  trading  company,  silent  as  U 
everything  hut  prcfits,  and  J  think  you  will  feel  that  tte 
atmosphere  is  different.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  paaa  virtu- 
ous resolutions,  and  another  to  live  up  totnem.  How  fit 
have  the  Codperators  been  able  to  do  this  ?  Here  again  1 
can  answer,  consistently,  and  on  the  whole  Bucce«sfu%. 
Their  system  has  been,  on  the  whole,  faithfully  worked  ij 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  it,  and  have  remained 
as  poor  as  they  began.  They  have  never  lost  sight  of  or 
lowered  theiroriginal  aims.  One  strikinn contrast  betwew 
the  orfinary  trade  system  and  theirs  wiD  be  worth  yaril 
of  talk.  We  all  know  how  up-hill,  almost  dejpentte,  t 
batUe  the  founder  of  a  new  business  haa  to  fi"hl  u  ttt 
competitive  world.  Every  neighbor  looks  on  Eiro  as  ■■ 
enemy  and  an  intruder,  and  tries  to  break  him  downai 
fast  as  possible  by  onderaelling  him,  or  in  ■ny  other  av^ 
able  way.  In  the  Cooperative  system  the  new  conmn 
welcomed  and  helped.  The  great  Wholesale  Coiqwratin 
Society  at  Manchester  has  been  established  for  this  spedri 
purpose,  one  of  its  most  prominent  objects  being  "  to  t» 
solidate  and  extend  the  movement  by  enabling  small  sod- 
etics  to  purchase  their  goods  on  the  moot  advantagetM 
terms  —  tiius  securing  them  from  imposition  in  the  daysrf 
their  infancy  and  inexperience."  In  this  tray  the  weatot 
village  store  gets  precisely  the  same  advantages  in  pnrebss- 
ing  Its  few  shillings'  worth  of  goods  as  HaUax,  OUhsa 
or  Rochdale,  with  their  monthly  thousands. 

But  it  ia  impossible  to  bring  before  you  in  the  sps«  1 
have  at  my  disposal  anything  like  proofs  of  a  tithe  (rf  ibt 
good  which  this  movement  has  done  ;  how  it  ia  steadily 
strengthening  and  purifying  the  daily  lives  of  a  grfai  •«■ 
tian  of  our  people.  I  wish  I  could  induce  all  here  toh«t 
into  the  matter  carerully  for  themselves.  Meantime  I  bw 
say  tiiat  it  has  in  the  first  place  delivered  the  potviis 
number  of  our  great  towns  from  the  credit  Byst^m,  whkk 
lay  so  hard  on  them  twenty  years  ago  —  for  the  Coopos- 
tivQ  system  is  founded  scrupulously  on  ready  mon^~  d«i- 
ings.  Next  it  has  delivered  the  poor  firom  ndnlteralrf 
grods  and  short  weight  and  measure.  It  haa  develi^ 
amongst  them  honesty,  thrift,  forethought,  and  made  !«■ 
feel  diat  they  cannot  raise  themselves  without  helpci) 
their  neighbors. 

The  management  of  business  concerns  of  this  magniladi 
has  developed  an  extraordinary  amount  of  ability  amoif 
the  leading  members,  who  in  committees,  and  as  secrd* 
ries  and  buyers,  conduct  the  afiairs  of  the  stores  throavb- 
out  the  country.  As  (heir  funds  have  accnmnlated  thn 
have  been  invested  in  corn  mills  and  cotton  mills,  mosttf 
bility  and  bones?, 
have  been  failmo. 
all  movements;  but  ii 
scarcely  any  cases  have  these  been  owing  to  the  d«^ 
seated  dishonesty,  the  lying,  the  puffing,  and  Crkto^ 
which  have  brought  down  in  disgraceful  ruin  so  many  rf 
our  joint-stock  companies.  I  have  been  speaking  hitfaarls 
chiefly  of  the  societies  known  as  Cooperative  stores  whirt 
are  concerned  wilh  distribution ;  bnt  associations  tor  [«•■ 
duction  are  now  multiplying,  and  at  least  as  P^'  r«w* 
may  be  looked  for  from  them.  In  those  few  which  I  hs<t 
bad  the  opportunity  of  watching,  I  can  ^leak  with  dt 
greatest  confidence  of  the  admirable  infiuence  tfaey  hm 
exercised  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the  associalB. 
But  I  prefer  to  call  in  here  the  testimony  of  one  who  h« 
had  as  much  experience  and  done  as  much  work  Ibr  ib  ' 
Cooperative  movement  in  England  as  any  living  mss. 
"  If,  writes  Mr.  Ludlow,  "  a  UodperatiTe  workslmp  ba 
sufficient  elements  of  vitality  to  ontlmat  the  iaerital)^ 


m] 

nnl  ftod  BlrugglM  of  ita  first  few  yean,  it  begint  to 
rtlop  a  most  remarkable  series  of  reiulta.    CodperatioQ 
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rodncing  in  tbeir  stead  a  number  of  small  adjastmoats 
]  coDtrivaDces  of  a  nature  to  facilitate  >rork,  or  promote 
I  comTort  of  the  worker.  By  degrees  it  exterminates  in 
n  ike  small  tricks  and  dishonesties  of  work,  which  the 
XMitioD  of  interests  between  the  employers  and  employed 

often  excuse!  in  the  worker's  eyes  \  it  is  felt  to  be  the 
Brest  of  each  and  all  that  all  work  should  be  good  — 
t  no  time  iboDld  be  lost  Fixity  of  employment  mean- 
lie,  coupled  with  a  common  interest,  creates  new  ties 
ween  man  and  man,  su^ests  new  forms  of  fellowship, 

there  ^ws  up  a  sort  of  family  feeling,  the  only  dan^r 
which  is,  ita  becoming  exclusive  towards  the  outside. 
1  this  atal«  of  things  last  a  while  and  there  is  literally 
vloped  a  new  type  of  working  man,  endued  not  only 
h  that  honesty  and  frankness,  that  kindness  and  true 
rtesy  which  distinguish  the  best  specimens  of  the  order 
srever  they  ma^  be  placed,  but  with  a  dignity  and  self- 
pect,  a  sense  ofconsctoui  freedom,  which  are  peculiar  to 

Codperator.     The  writer  met  with  such  a  type  Srst  in 

Assooiationi  Uuvri&res  of  Paris.  He  has  since  had  the 
nunesfl  of  seeing  it  reproduced,  with  larintions  as  slight 
ihe  differenceti  of  nationality  might  render  unavoidable, 
English  Cooperative  workshops  \  and  he  therefore  be- 
ns that  its  development  may  be  confidently  looked  for- 
'd  to  as  a  normal  result  of  Cooperative  produutioD." 
Iwse  two  parallel  movements  - —  dilFering  fundamentally 
lieir  principles  and  objects  —  have  had  this  in  common, 
t  they  have  done  more  than  all  olher  causes  put  together 
xise  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  working- 
pie.  By  increasing  manifold  their  power  and  weight, 
f  have  at  last  woo  for  them  a  place   side  by  side  with 

other  cl&sses  of  the  community  ;  and  have  ei^en  them 
irge  share  in,  if  not  the  ultimate  control  of,  toe  govern- 
it  and  the  destinies  of  our  country.  While  they  were 
rganized  they  were  powerless.     They  have   found  out 

worth  of  organizaUon,  and  are  perfecting  it  in  both 
ictions  with  an  eneray  which  must  have  very  serious 
dta  for  the  whole  nation.  Il^at  much  of  what  they  are 
w  in  their  Trades  Unions  is  causing  alarm,  and  raising 
nrit  of  hostility  to  these  organisations  throughout  the 
Btry,  is  plain  to  tlie  most  careless  observer.  I  am  not 
)  to  defend  many  of  their  acts  and  much  of  their  policy, 
gl  the  truth  of  the  accusations  which  are  brought  gainst 
n :  of  their  carelessness  of  the  common  weal  in  the 
luit  of  their  own  ends;  of  the  tyranny  which  they 
etimes  exercise  over  minorities  in  their  own  body  \  of 
deterioration  in  work,  the  dawdling  and  incompetence 
uh  in  many  trades  are  not  unjustly  laid  at  their  door. 
at  before  we  blame  them  for  these  things,  let  us  glance 
t  at  the  history  of  the  country  during  the  last  fifly 
rs,  the  period  of  the  immense  development  of  our 
Biial  prosperity,  and  see  whether  there  is  not  another 

to  the  picture,  whether  mocb  may  not  be  pleaded  on 
r  tide  in  mitigation. 

ifly  years  wo  the  intensely  national  and  aristocratic 
nn  nnder  which  England  had  lived  for  centuries,  and 
ih  had  carried  her  through  the  great  struggle  with  Na- 
on,  with  M>  much  "lory  and  at  such  fearl'ul  cost,  was 
viog  to  ita  fall.  Happily  for  the  niition  the  cost  broke 
n  the  system,  and  in  1832  the  first  Reform  Bill  brought 
middle  class  fairly  into  partnership  in  the  government 
w  British  Empire  —  inoeed,  in  the  last  resort  (as  has 
I  proved  so  often  since),  handed  over  to  them  the  ulii- 
i  COD  trolling  power.  Ijuring  the  next  thirty-five  years, 
nerer  they  nave  t>een  deeply  moved,  all  opposition  has 
I  down  before  them.     Those  years  therefore  stand  out 

diatioct  period  in  our  history,  unlike  and  apart  from 
ihing  which  went  before  them.  With  the  trading  class 
Itimate  rulers,  this  period  has  been  an  industrial  one, 
that  claas  may  well  point  with  pride  to  its  achiere- 
U,  and  clkim  that  the  sturdiness  and  energy  which  cai^ 

England  ao  triumphantly  through  Ihe  great  revolution- 
wacDaa  not  foiled  her  in  their  keeping.    The  contrast 


between  Great  Britain  in  1S3S  and  1667  is  indeed  astound- 
ing. In  1832  no  railway  ran  into  London,  no  iron  ship  had 
been  built,  and  no  steamer  had  crossed  the  ocean.  Tho 
power  of  carrying  out  great  enterprises  by  associated  cap- 
ital did  not  exist  except  by  apecial  privilege.  All  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  —  air,  light,  and  food  —  were  heavily  taxed. 
The  press  was  shackled  by  stamp  duties  and  paper  duties. 
The  Post  Office  was  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to 
communication.  The  poor  laws  were  pauperizing  and 
degrading  the  nation.  We  were  even  then  the  workshop 
of  the  world,  but  a  shop  in  which  the  workers  were  ham- 
pered and  trammelled  by  bandases  of  all  kinds,  which  look 
to  ua  now  inconceivahlr  miscbierons  and  childish.  On 
their 'advent  to  power  the  middle  class  found  themselves 
bound  hand  and  foot.  They  have  burst  eveir  bond.  The 
period  between  the  two  Reform  Bills  set  all  these  fiscal 
confusions  and  absurdities  straight  It  has  covered  the 
land  with  railways,  and  ail  seas  with  iron  steamers;  the 
earth  is  belted  by  the  lelegraptie  of  English  companies. 
Every  restriction  on  the  association  of  capital  has  disap- 
peared. Food  and  light  are  untaxed  to  rich  and  poor. 
All  imposts  enhancing  the  cost  of  consumption  are  eone,  at 
are  so  reduced  as  lo  be  no  longer  burdensome.  We  have 
the  New  Poor  Law,  an  improvement  at  any  rate  on  the  old 
and  leaving  perhaps  little  to  be  desired  from  amiddle-claM 
point  of  view.  We  have  the  penny  post  and  a  free  press. 
In  the  same  period  the  capitalof  the  country  has  multiplied 
at  the  rate  Mr.  Gladstone  has  told  us.  These  are  the  fnaU 
of  the  admission  of  the  middle  classes  to  their  fair  share  in 
the  government  of  the  country  —  no  mean  fruits,  surely, 
and  attained  in  the  active  life  of  one  generation.  There 
are  still  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  sat  in  it  before 
1832.  The  representative  man  of  the  best  side  of  this 
period,  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whom'  the  great  financial  reforms 
which  followed  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  are  due  more 
than  to  any  other,  was  already  then  in  the  full  vigor  of 
manhood. 

But  what  did  this  same  period  of  middle-class  ascen- 
dency do  for  the  working  classes  7 

The  great  free  trade  struggle  was  its  culminating  p«dnt, 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  its  crowning  victory.  A  mid- 
dle-class victory,  it  is  true,  but  carried  by  the  nelp  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  great  towns,  with  whom  the  cry  of 
the  cheap  loaf  did  good  service.  But  it  was  not  Ihe  appeal 
to  their  pockets  which  carried  the  working  classes  into  the 
free  trade  camp.  Far  more  powerful  than  the  cheap-loaf 
cry  with  them  was  the  grand,  if  somewhat  vague,  teachins 
of  the  free  trade  leaders,  of  a  reign  of  peace  and  universal 
good-will  between  nations,  which  the  overthrow  of  aristo- 
cratic and  commercial  monopolies,  and  the  breaking  down 
of  restrictions  on  trade,  was  lo  inaugurate.  I  have  no  space 
here  to  prove  the  point,  but  let  tliose  who  doubt  it  take  one 
recent  instance  of  the  comparative  power  of  self-interest 
and  of  high  principle  with  the  masses  of  our  people.  I 
refer  to  their  conduct  during  the  American  war  and  the 
cotton  famine,  when  the  chance  of  averting  want  from 
their  homes  wai  resolutely  put  aside  lest  the  cause  of  the 
slave  in  America  should  be  imperilled.  Does  anv  man 
doubt  DOW  that,  if  onr  operatives  had  cried  out  for  break- 
ing the  blockade.  Napoleon's  insidious  proposals  for  inter- 
vention would  have  been  accepted,  and  the  Southern 
negroes  would  have  remained  enslaved  to  this  day  V  I  own 
it  seems  to  me  —  and  I  say  it  with  some  shame  for  my  own 
class  —  that,  in  our  great  free  trade  stmggle,  the  only  part 
of  our  people  which  has  nothing  now  to  regret  lor  the  part 
they  took  is  the  working  class.  Our  territorial  ariitocra^ 
and  their  retainers  fought  for  their  monopoly.  Uur  trad- 
ing classes  preached  justice,  freedom,  and  the  vital  inter- 
ests which  are  common  to  all  nations,  but  what  they  fought 
for  was,  as  the  last  quarter  ofa  century  has  shown  too  clearly, 
not  any  commercial  millennium  in  which  honest  goods  and 
just  pnces  should  reign,  but  the  greatest  possible  facilities 
for  buying  cheap  and  seliingdear.  Our  workingclass  seized 
on  the  noole  and  human  side  of  the  teaching  of  their  nat- 
ural leaden,  —  are  still,  indeed,  proclaiming  that  "  labor  u 
of  no  country,"  that  *<  all  nations  are  meant  to  live  in  peaM 
and  friendship,"  —  bnt  have  protested  by  th»  two  do*^ 
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ments  Tre  have  beeo  conBidering  to-nigbt  K^nst  the  notion 
that  the  world  U  to  be  aaved  ftod  Bet  right  by  unlimited 
competition  ;  aod  ther  have  been  hitherto  the  claia  which 
has  taken  least  \tj  uiD  reeuItB  of  the  struggle.  Laiiwx 
faire  may  have  done  great  things  for  other  cUBoes ;  for 
them  it  has  only  prored  a  hard  taskmaster,  and  the  new 
period  of  our  history,  which  commenced  in  1SC7,  when  the 
sceptre  passed  from  the  middle  class,  and  tiie  first  years  of 
which  have  been  so  full  of  change,  will  witness  the  strug- 
gle between  that  central  belief  of  the  middle-class  period 
and  the  belief  in,  and  practice  of,  organization,  which  has 
carried  our  working  classes  (who  are  after  all,  b«  it  remem- 
bered, the  great  majority  of  the  nation)  into  partnership 
with  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  The  middle-class 
period,  they  will  remember,  lel\  the  labor  question  almost 
untouched ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  had  gained  a  voice  in 
legiglalioD  that  the  Masters  and  Servants  Bill,  the  Trades 
Unions  Bill,  the  Hours  of  Labor  Kegulation  Act,  and  the 
Minus  Regulations  Bill  have  become  law.  Bearing  these 
things  in  mind,  and  rementbering  aUo  how  new  and  strange 
the  deling  of  power  must  be  to  them,  I  think  we  shaU  be 
preparei)  to  make  great  allowances,  even  for  the  doings  of 
Trades  Unions.  The  other  column  of  the  industrial  organ- 
izations of  the  working  classes  has  no  need  to  ask  for  indul- 
Kil  cri:idsm,  and  will  bear  the  keenest  without  wincing. 
ey  have  never  been  aggressive.  They  have  never  even 
negatively  encouraged  idleness,  or  class  jealouBieB,  or  kept 
back  the  industrious  and  skilled  worker,  or  protested 
against  piece  work.  They  have  wrought  out  the  emanci- 
pation of  tlieir  own  members  by  patience,  and  diligence, 
and  honest  dealing ;  aod  are  giving  proofs,  sorely  needed 
amongst  us,  that  trade  and  commerce,  production,  distribu- 
tion, consumption,  may  be  made  to  conform  themselves  to 
the  orilinHry  moral  laws  which  have  been  accepted,  in 
theory  at  least,  by  the  whole  of  Christendom  for  eighteen 
hundred  yciirs.  The  great  reform,  like  the  greatest  of  all 
reforms,  has  come  from  below;  and  our  upper  classes  are' 
now  beginning  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  poor  weavers 
and  cobblers,  oden  however  in  their  imiLationB  leaving  out 
the  best  part  of  their  models,  and  setting  up  what  are 
nothing  but  ready-money  shops,  founded  merely  with  a 
Tiew  to  profits,  and  calling  them  Cooperative  stores. 

If  I  am  ri«;ht  as  to  the  leading  ideas  of  our  working 
classes,  it  is  obvious,  then,  that  ouc  of  the  chief  problems 
of  civilizHlion  which  must  soon  come  to  the  front  will  be 
the  proper  functions  of  government.  They  do  not  share 
the  creed  of  advanced  Liberalism,  the  intense  jeatonsyof 
government  except  in  the  capacity  of  policeman.  The 
taking  over  of  the  railways,  a  more  active  interference 
with  sanitary  matters,  with  pauperism,  — with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  in  short,  —  will  have  no  terrors  for  them. 
They  will  not  be  deterred,  1  take  it,  by  such  phrases  as 
"grandmotherly  eovernroent "  from  insisting  that  society 
shall  be  organized  precisely  to  that  point  where  organiza- 
tion will  bo  found  to  act  most  beneficially  on  the  habits 
and  life  of  the  great  miyority  of  the  nation.  I  venture  to 
think  that  when  they  get  to  understand  these  matters 
better,  there  will  be  nodifliculty  in  taking  legisUtive  means 
to  stop  strikes.  Legislation  of  a  new  kind  will  be  pressed 
OD  the  government  with  increasing  persiBtenco.  The 
country  will  have  to  consider  how  far  it  will  go  in  new 
directions,  and  will  have   no  more  difficult  and  delicate 

Siestions  to  conuder.  I  have  little  fear  myself  that  we 
all  go  too  far,  for  certainly  the  first  two  experiments,  the 
Hours  of  Labor  Regulation  Act  and  the  Habitual  Criminals 
Act,  have  not  furnished  the  opponents  of  "  grandmotherly 
Eovernment  "  with  any  arguments  in  favor  of  their  views. 
1  can  answer  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  former,  at  the  expense,  I  firmly  believe,  of  no 
liberty  which  any  citizen  had  a  right  to  use.  Of  the  work- 
ing of  the  second  I  have  the  knowledge  gained  Irom  par- 
liamentary papers. 

I  do  not  propose  to  detain  yon  with  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced the  present  government  to  break  entirely  new  ground 
in  this  matter.  Sulficu  il  to  say,  that  on  the  nth  of  August, 
1869,  an  Act  introduced  by  the  Home  Secretary  became  law 
nDder  the  title  of  "  The  HaUtual  Criminals  Act,  1869." 


[Max  24, 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Mr-  Bruce  as  a  weak 
Minister,  timid  tn  his  politick  faiths,  and  eanlj  tamed 
from  his  purpose  by  any  resolute  opposition.  I  un  not  one 
of  those  who  agree  with  this  estimate  of  him ;  and  certainly 
the  Habitual  Criminals  Act  (and  the  Prevention  of  CiiuM 
Act.  1871,  which  has  followed  it)  cannot  be  cited  as  timid 
legislation.  So  far  as  the  present  question  is  coocenxd, 
the  important  parts  of  this  new  legiBlation  are  —  first,  tbtt 
it  gives  the  police  power  to  arrest,  and  the  magistiatea  hi 
imprison,  any  person  holding  a  hcense  ander  the  Feinl 
Servitude  Acts  (commonly  called  a  "  ticket-of-leave") 
mhom  Ihe  police  have  reason  to  believe  is  getting  a  lirttiliooi 
by  diihonesl  meani ;  and  secondly,  that  in  tbe  case  of  pro- 
ceedings against  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  it  makes  a 
previous  conviction  evidence  of  knowledge  on  the  part  tf 
the  accused  that  the  goods  were  stolen,  su)d  throws  die 
burden  of  proving  the  contrary  on  the  accused.  Now  thtM 
are  very  startling  provisions.  We  all  know  that  the 
maxims,  "  Every  man  shall  be  held  inDOcent  until  proved 
guilty,"  "  The  burdeu  of  proof  rests  on  the  accuser,'*  lie  H 
the  root  of  English  criminal  law.  I  suppose  that  evoy 
Englbhman  values  them  as  most  precious  saiegusnli  a 
liberty,  and  would  be  ready  to  fight  for  them  if  neeessuj. 
I  certainly  would  mvsctf,  and  it  was  with  something  ray 
like  misgiving  that  I  silently  assented  at  last  in  the  Houm 
of  Commons  to  the  facts  and  arguments. of  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, and  gave  my  bumble  support  to  tbe  governmod. 
The  result  has  been  Bhriking,  and  well  worth  the  canlal 
consideration  of  all  persons  interested  in  these  qnettitHu. 
In  the  year  1869,  in  the  autumn  of  which  the  H^uunl 
Criminals  Act  was  passed,  the  number  of  houses  <if  le- 
ceivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  of  houses  of  known  bsd 
character,  reached  Uie  highest  figure  ever  attained  in  £i{- 
land  Bini'O  reliable  records  of  bu^  matters  have  been  keot 
Their  total  number  was  15,030.  In  the  following  vear  iW 
number  fell  to  13,081,  and  in  18T1  to  11,072.  Intiieiue 
period  the  bouf^et  of  notoriously  bad  character,  the  reiat 
of  thieves  and  their  companions,  were  reduced  from  1,719 
to  1,136.  The  reduction  of  these  nests  of  vice  aadcriM 
was  in  Ihe  first  full  year  during  which  the  Act  wts  'm 
operation,  as  comparea  with  the  average  of  tbe  piYriou 
three  years,  equal  to  16  per  cent,  and  in  the  next  yw 
(1871)  to  8B.8  per  cent. 

The  strife  between  employer  and  employed,  the  qne^tka 
of  the  proper  limits  of  the  functions  of  government,  tk 
inevitable  collision  between  tbe  principle  of  laLtsez  fain. 
and  the  faith  in  organization  wnich  tlie  working  clisia 
will  endeavor  to  express  by  l^isbition  as  soon  as  they  fed 
their  power,  are  only  superficial  indications  after  all  rf  ■ 
far  deeper  struggle.  The  signs  of  that  struggle  are  ill 
about  us  and  around  us.  You  cannot  pick  up  a  newspiptf 
withont  coming  across  them.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkuk 
of  ihem  of  late,  spoken  or  vrritten,  have  been  the  speech' 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  Liverpool,  quoted  in  my  Tnesday'i  1m- 
ture,  and  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Poll  AfaU  Gaielle  « 
Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.'  Of  the  speech  I  ncef 
only  Bay  that  I  rejoice  that  it  was  made.  The  articles  1 
must  refer  to  a  little  more  in  detail. 

Afler  a  masterly  examination  of  the  utilitarian  lal 
positivist  theories,  Uie  writer  explains  his  own  views :  bM 
be  has  come  honestly  and  bravely  to  the  concluston,  tlM 
believers  in  "  thu  service  of  humanity  "  and  "  the  religiw 
of  fraternity  "  have  no  solid  ground  beneath  them  —  wkj, 
for  his  part,  he  will  resolutely  continne  to  love  his  triad  , 
and  hate  his  enemy,  and  will  on  no  terms  call  all  soiti'  ! 
people,  of  whom  he  knows  and  for  whom  he  cares  nothi^  j 
bis  brntheri  and  sisters.  He  proceeds :  "  The  believer  n 
the  religion  of  Iraternlty  cannot  Bpcak  thus.  He  is  haai  | 
to  love  all  mankitid.  If  he  wants  me  to  do  so  too  he  nrt  I 
show  me  a  reason  why.  Not  only  does  he  show  me  ncM,  I 
as  a  rule,  but  he  generally  denies  either  the  truth  ortk  | 
relevancy  of  that  which,  if^true,  is  a  reason  —  the  docCriM 
that  God  made  nil  men  and  ordered  them  to  love  esd  j 
other.  Whether  this  is  true  is  one  question ;  bow  il  ii 
proposed  to  get  people  to  love  each  other  without  sod  a  I 
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dief  I  do  not  naderatand.  It  would  want  the  cleareit  of 
1  imagiDoble  revel&tioai  to  make  me  try  to  love  a  consid- 
tble  number  of  people  whom  it  ia  uDaecesBary  to  men- 
OD,  or  affect  to  uar«  about  masies  of  men  witn  whom  I 
ire  Dothipe  to  do."  It  is  healthy  and  bracing  to  hear  or 
lad  lueh  plain  speakiac; ;  for,  when  one  coiues  upoD  a 
iked  And  tranapnrently  ooneit  denial,  not  only  of  modern 
eoriea,  but  of  teaching  which  one  learnt  at  one's  mother's 
lee,  upon  which  Chrietendom  and  civilization,  euch  as  we 
ive  it,  are  supposed  to  have  been  built  up,  a  man  must  be 
Ty  cnrelesB  or  very  disbonest  who  is  not  driven  to  ask 
mself  plainly  how  far  he  agree*  with  it. 
The  writer  in  qaeation  goes  on,  coming  specially  to  the 
bject  of  these  lecture*,  and  eupporting  on  one  ride  the 
Bw  which  I  wa*  nrging  on  Tueaday  as  to  the  effects  of 
rilization :  "  Theae  are  the  grounds  on  which  it  ap- 
im  to  roe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  self-deception  as 

tbe  niture  of  fraternity,  and  that  the  mere  feeling  of 
ger,  indefinite  iiympathy  with  mankind,  in  those  cases  in 
uch  it  happens  to  exist,  is  not  deservinK  of  the  admira- 
ID  which  u  so  oAen  claimed  for  it.  I  will  say,  in  conclu- 
n,  a  very  few  words  ou  the  opinion  that  the  progreas  of 
rilization,  the  growth  of  wealth  and  of  physical  acience, 
d  the  general  diffusion  of  comfort,  will  tend  to  excite  or 
inch  sympathy,  i  think  it  more  probable  (hat  it 
■     -'  ■   .effect.     The'  ■    ■  ' 

'  enable  each 

loe  and  take  care  of  his  own  interests,  and  the  growth  of 
erty  and  n^uality  will,  as  I  have  already  shown,  ioten- 
r  these  feehngs.  Tliey  will  minimize  all  retitrnints  and 
luctt  every  one  to  a  dead  level,  offering  no  atlractiona  to 
)  imaginatioB  or  to  the  affec^ons.  In  this  state  of  loci- 
'  yon  will  have  plenty  of  public  meetings,  Exeter  Halls, 
d  philanthropic  asaociations,  but  there  will  be  no  occa- 
n  for  patriotism  or  pablic  apirit.     France  in  1670,  with 

ambulances  and  its  represeatatives  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ition,  was,  after  all,  a  poor,  washy,  feeble  place  in  com- 
rison  with  Holland  three  centuries  before.  There  are 
oy  commonplacei  about  the  connection  between  the  de- 
'  of  patriotism  and  the  growth  of  Inxary.  No  doabt 
y  have  their  weak  side,  but  to  me  they  appear  far  more 
a  the  truth  than  tbe  commonplaces  which  are  now  ao 
anion  about  the  connection  between  civilization  and  the 

0  of  mankind.  Civilization  no  doobt  makes  people 
e  tbe  veiy  thought  of  pain  or  discomfort  either  in  their 
a  persona  or  in  the  case  of  others.  It  also  disposes 
m  to  talk  and  to  potter  about  each  other'k  affurs  in  tbe 
r  ,or  mutual  sympathy  and  compliment,  and  now  and 
n  to  SBt  into  atatea  of  fierce  excitement  about  them  ;' 

all  tbi*  is  not  love,  or  an/thing  like  it.  The  real  truth 
hat  tbe  human  race  !■  so  big,  so  various,  so  little  known, 
t  no  one  can  really  love  it.     You  can  at  mont  fancy  that 

1  lore  some  imaginary  representation  of  bits  of  it, 
icb,  when  examined,  are  only  yoar  own  fancies  peraoni- 
L  A  progreas  which  teaches  people  to  attach  increased 
lortance  to  phantoms  is  not  a  glorious  thing,  in  my 
B  At  all  events.  It  ia  a  progreas  towards  a  huge  Social 
Bi)c«  Association,  embracing  in  itself  all  the  Exeter 
Ik  that  ever  were  born  or  thought  of.  From  such  a 
eion  of  humanity  I  can  only  sav  in  the  deepest  tone* 
3«rm  and  horror, '  Good  Lord,  deliver  iia  I ' 

k  Tery  startling,  suggestive,  and,  in  many  rpapects,  I  be- 
e,  trtithfal,  diagnosis  of  our  condition,  and  forecast  of 
It  is  coming  upon  us.  1  should  think  moat  persons 
ID  tl>By  put  It  down  must  have  asked  themselves,  What 
1  ?  Freedom,  equality,  brotherhood,  a  mockery  and 
laion  I  —  the  passionate  struggle  of  three  generations 
HtUze  them  ending  in  a  hugeExeter  Hail  millennium  I 
t  -wnVer  excUma  scorttfuUy,  "  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  I  '' 
poasea  on  in  his  strength  —  but  we  cannoL  For  as, 
X,  what  outlook  ?  what  escape  ?  Who  ahajl  deliver  us 
1  tbe  body  of  this  death  ?  I  have  not  come  here,  400 
»  fix>ai  home,  my  fiiends,  to  speak  to  yon  on  the  prob- 
■  of  trivilization  and  to  shirk  the  moat  difficult  and  the 
t  interesting  of  them  all  —  the  one,  in  fact,  which  an- 
te* sand  overshadows  all  others — 1  mean,  of  course, 
c«ligiau*  problein.    Do  not  start  in  alarm,  or  sappoM 


o  trespass  on  or  lead  yon 
as  polemicB.    Hie  party 


for  a  moment  that  I  am 
into  the  tangled  paths  of  religions 

wrestling-matches  and  janglings  of  the  various  churches 
and  sects  which  go  by  the  common  name  of  Christian,  are 
to  me  only  not  whoUv  iodiSerent  because  they  seem  so 
eminently  futile  ana  mischievous.  But  the  religious 
"  problem  of  civilization  "  lies  outside  of  all  diis.  For  I 
flunk  very  few  persons  interested  in  these  questions  can 
have  failed  to  remark  the  uneasy  and  mournful  tone  which 
runs  through  much  of  tbe  serious  ecepticism  in  our  cui^ 
rent  literature.  Of  flippancy  and  shallowness  we  have  no 
doubt  enough  and  to  spare,  but  not  amongst  tbe  vrriters 
and  thinkers  I  refer  to,  and  from  one  of  the  ablest  of  whom 
I  have  been  quoting.  'Heir  feeling  would  seem  to  be 
rather  one  of  Borrow  that  Christianity  has  been  unable  to 
hold  its  own.     They  recognize  the  noble  work  it  has  done 

—  admit  that  its  history  has  been  the  history  of  civil iift- 
tion  ^  while  they  entirely  abandon  it  as  a  living  power, 
capable  of  delivering  us  from  the  moral  and  religious  an- 
archy which  seems  to  them  to  brood  over  the  nineteenth 
century  in  as  dense  a  cloud  as  overebadowed  the  Boman 
world  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  They  are  too  Englixb  and 
too  masculine  to  put  up  with  the  "  Univeraum  "  of  Strauss, 
or  the  organized  religion  of  humanity  of  the  Posiliviatt. 
Blank  Atheism  haa  no  attraction  whatever  for  them. 
Bather  in  a  gloomy  and  despondent  way,  while  refusine 
belief  to  anything  which  cannot  be  tested  by  the  method 
of  their  science  and  measured  by  their  plumb-line,  with  a 
sort  of  half  hope  which  they  will  scarcely  admit  to  them- 
selves, they  seem  to  recognize  the  travail  of  their  own 
time  with  ihoughta  too  big  for  utterance  hitherto,  and  to 
look,  with  a  dull,  dim  kind  of  hope,  for  the  gradual  rise 
out  of  tbe  chaoa  of  a  new  futh,  which  ahall  fuse  again  and 
give  expreseion  to  the  scattered  thoughts  and  aspirations 
of  mankind,  and  stand  out  as  a  revelation  of  God  suited  to 
theae  new  times,  which  have  lieen  drives  iij  aheer  deapoir 
to  abandon  the  old  revelation. 

A  curious  echo  —  if  that  can  be  called  an  echo  which  is 
set  in  an  entirely  different  key  —  comes  back  to  these 
broodinga  from  the  New  World.  There,  too,  the  foremost 
tbinkera  recognize  the  prevailing  anarchy,  and  many  look 
for  a  new  revelation,  but  in  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  spirit, 
such  OS  befits  a  new  country,  and  rather  as  a  supplement 
to,  than  aa  a  substitution  for,  the  ChrLttiaoity  which  they 
too  believe  to  have  spent  its  force,  and  to  be  inadequate  to 
the  new  time.  Let  Ur.  Emerson,  their  ablest  and  wisest 
voice,  speak  for  them.     "  And  now,"  he  says,  in  an  addrei* 

—  singularly  typical  of  the  best  current  thought  of  New 
England  ~  to  the  senior  Divini^  Class  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, "  let  us  do  what  we  can  to  rekindle  the  smoulder- 
ing, nigh-quenched  fire  on  the  altar.  The  evila  of  the 
Church  that  now  is  are  manifest.  He  question  returns, 
What  shall  we  do  ?  I  confess  all  attempts  to  project  and 
establish  a  Cultua,  with  new  ritea  and  new  forma,  seem  to 
me  vain.  Faith  makes  ns,  and  not  we  it,  and  faith  makes 
its  own  forms.  All  attempts  to  contrive  a  new  ayalem  ore 
as  cold  aa  the  new  worship  introduced  by  tbe  French  to 
the  Goddess  of  Reason  —  to-day  pasteboard  and  filigree, 
and  ending  to-morrow  in  madness  and  murder.  Rather 
let  the  breath  of  new  life  be  breathed  by  you  through  the 
forma  already  existing.  For  if  once  you  are  alive,  you  shaU 
find  that  ihey  become  plastic  and  new.  ...  I  look  for  the 
hour  when  that  supreme  beauty  which  raviabed  the  souls 
of  thae(i.Eaatem  men,  and  chidly  of  those  Hebrews,  and 
through  their  lips  apc^e  oracles  to  all  time,  shall  speak  in 
the  West  olio.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  contun 
immortal  sentences,  which  have  been  bread  of  life  to  mill- 
ions.  But  they  have  no  epical  integrity  —  are  not  shown 
in  their  order  to  the  intellect.  I  look  for  the  new  teacher, 
who  shall  follow  ao  far  theae  shining  laws  that  he 
■ball  fee  them  come  fitll  circle;  shall  see  their  rounding, 
complete  grace;  shall  see  the  world  to  be  the  mirror oF 
the  Boul ;  shall  see  the  identity  of  the  law  of  gravitaUon 
wilh  purity  of  heart ;  and  ahall  show  that  the  Ought,  **■»« 
Duty,  is  one  with  acience,  with  beanty,  and  with  joy." 

Surclv,  my  fiiends,  there  is  something  singularly  inspii- 
ing  in  uda  transatlantic  voice.    Its  first  ring  is  like  that  of 
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)  the 

best  Deart  and  Iiead  in  young  America  to  tbrow  to  tbe 
viods  k!I  attempts  to  eBtabIbb  a'  new  Cult,  new  ril«s,  new 
forms  1  to  rekindle  the  amoulderin^  fire  on  the  altar  by 
themgelvefl  breathing  new  life  into  the  forms  already  exiat- 
ing,  till  they  become  plastic  and  ready  to  St  the  new  timea, 
and  expresB  the  new  thoughts ;  is  to  my  mind  full  of  hope, 
fim  the  Old  World  as  well  as  for  the  New.  But  look  again, 
listen  again,  and  the  jnbilaat  voice  falters;  the  sound  of 
the  bu^fle  grows  wandering,  uncertain,  and  passes  away  in 
a  few  wild  notes,  to  me  at  least  as  empty  of  hope  ea  that 
W(ul  of  tbe  Old  World.  The  Toice  which  spoke  to  those 
old  Hebrews  has  not  then,  as  yet,  spoken  in  the  West;  a 
new  teacher  is  needed  there  too,  who  Khali  bring  with  him 
some  fnrtber  good  news  for  men.  Without  such,  the  shin- 
ing laws  cannot  come  full  circle  —  the  pure  of  heart  can- 
not  see  God. 

Great  is  the  controversy  —  full  of  the  most  absorbing  In- 
terest for  every  human  soul,  and  great  tbe  issues  which  tbe 
civilization  of  our  day  is  forcing  on  a  world  bent  on  enjo)'- 
menC  of  all  kinds  —  sensual,  artistic,  intellectual  —  and  on 
■hutting  its  ears  to  all  voices  from  the  heigbt  and  from  the 
depth.  And  more  and  more  clearly  it  seems  to  me,  at  least, 
ii  the  voice,  calmer  than  silence,  sounding  from  tbe  height 
and  trttia  the  depth;  and  more  and  more  vain  grows  the 
world's  effort  to  enjoy  any  of  its  good  things,  until  it  hears 


njoy  any  o         „ 
As  CarlyW  said  scornfully  thirty  yes 


I  ago, 


the  wealth  is  enchanted,  the  art  is  enchanted, 
enchanted  ;  let  those  who  feel  that  they  are  really  tbe  bet- 
ter for  them,  ^ve  ns  their  names. 

But  the  philosopher  of  Concord  (Emerson)  has  toacbed 
the  very  centre  of  (he  matter.  A  new  teacher,  he  teils  us, 
is  needed ;  a  new  Gospel  will  make  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion wholly  beneficent  The  great  West  (at  least,  all  that 
Is  noblest  in  it)  is  looking  for  such  a  man,  for  such  a  mes- 
■Bge.  Vain  outlook  1  the  "  shining  laws  "  would  come  full 
circle  fast  enough,  have  been  ready  to  do  so  any  time  these 
eighteen  hundred  years,  if  men  would  only  let  them.  The 
Teacher  who  has  spoken  the  last  and  highest  word  to  man- 
kind, isa-^kingof  ourage,  asHeasked  of  the  men  of  his  own 
day,  as  He  has  asked  of  the  sixtv  geueratlona  of  our  fathcri 
who  have  come  tud  gone  since  his  day,  tbe  question  which 
goes  to  the  rootof  all  "problems  of  civilization"^  all  prob- 
lems of  human  life  —  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  "  The  time 
b  upon  us  when  that  question  must  be  answered  by  this 
nation,  and  can  no  longer  be  thrust  aside,  while  we  go,  one 
to  his  farm,  and  another  to  his  merchandise.  Is  uiis  life 
the  model  of  what  human  life  must  become  —  is  He  the 
Son  of  God,  dwelling  with  men  now  and  always,  and  in- 
spiring them  with  power  to  live  that  life  —  not  a  small  sec- 
tion of  them  here  and  there,  bnt  the  whole  race,  big,  vari- 
ous, and  disagreeable  as  it  is  to  most  of  us  1  tJpan  tbe 
answer  England  gives  to  that  question  depends  our  future 
—  whether  we  shall  flounder  on  under  the  weight  of  in- 
creasing riches,  till  our  vaunted  civilization  has  brought  us 
to  utter  auarchv,  and  so  to  the  loss  or  courage,  trustfulness, 
simplicity,  manliness  —  of  everything  that  makes  hfe  endur- 
able for  men  or  nations  ;  or  whether  we  shall  rise  up  in 
new  strength,  toasting  out  the  spirit  of  Mammon  in  tbe 
Name  which  broke  in  pieces  tbe  Koman  Empire,  subdued 
the  wild  tribes  which  flooded  that  empire  in  her  decay,  and 
founded  a  Christendom  on  the  ruins  —  which  in  our  own 
land  has  destroyed  feudalism,  abolished  slavery,  and  given 
us  an  inheritance  such  as  has  been  given  to  no  ^>eopIe  on 
this  earth  before  us;  and  so  build  up  a  stronger,  gentler, 
nobler  national  life,  in  which  all  problems  ot  civi^ation 
shall  find  their  true  solution. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Thb  last  number  of  tbe  Ijmdon  Spectator  f^res  very   high 
praise  to  Hr.  Wamer'a  "  Saunleriugs ''  and  "  Backlog  Studied" 


[Mat  24, 

SiOHoa  Vault  has  entered  iba  listsasaeompoca-of  dasraol 
cbarober  composition,  by  writing  a  string  qoaitet,  which  hM 
been  executed  in  private  at  Naplei. 

BiTABD  Tatlob's  dsw  pocm  "  Lata,"  pnblidied  in  Loata 
by  Mensrt.  Slrahan  t  Co.,  is  atlncltng  anusaal  attntisa 
among  English  render*.  The  "  Poitoral  M  Norway  "  i>  getM- 
ally  pronounced  Ur.  Taylor's  fineK  work. 

Messbs.  Roptleikje  &  Sons  have  purchased  tbe  copyri^ 
of  all  tbe  works,  pablisbed  and  nnpublished,  of  the  Uu  Lot 
Lytton.  Amongst  the  unnablished  works  is  &  navel,  cntitM 
"  Paosanias,"  and  a  play,  Uie  title  of  which  is  **  Tbe  CapnTc' 

Spbakiho  of  Whiciier's  last  volume,  "  The  Ptnn^lTiM 
Pil(;rim,"  the  London  Spectator  says :  "  Hr.  Whituer  bi 
long  ago  achieved  a  high  reputation  amonr  i 
WB  are  delighted  to  s«c  that  age  still  leaves  him 
gilts  of  melody  and  thooghl." 


him  nnimpaired  Ui 


unskilfull;  and  injudiciously  in  the  islets  of  Bassj  at  Onaa^ 
thai  such  a  measure  causes  a  serions  detriment  to  tbe  xawt, 
and  iligmaliies  the  proceeding  as  a  piece  of  vandalism,  lis 
journals  remark  that  sncb  an  expression  cornea  atrxogely  frm 
the  man  who  threw  down  the  VendAme  colamii. 

Hiss  Evilt  Faithfdll  says  tbat  the  great  English  vald- 
maker,  Bennott,  of  Cheapside  (late  sheriff  of  London),  ha*  kl 
years  urged  on  public  piBtformB  the  emplojmmt  of  woneasi 
watch-makem,  but  he  has  neiTr  ventaird  to  take  a  practiol  Mf 
toward  breaking  down  the  bairieni  which  exclude  bis  conatiT- 
women  from  (his  desirable  occiipntion.  Year  after  year  he  M 
sent  thousands  of  pounds  to  Switzerland  for  woii  wbich  b 
might  have  obtained  from  sufleriug  EnglishwoiDen,  bad  he  <ani 
to  put  his  convictions  to  ihe  test.  In  the  conrae  of  Miss  Fsilk- 
full  ■  inquiries  respecting  American  industries,  sbe  bai  thcnfal 
been  pecnit-u'ly  interest^]  in  the  development  of  the  watdi  ad' 
ing  inula  in  iu  relation  to  women,  and  ipcaks  in  the  higkot 
terms  of  the  way  in  which  the  National  Watch  Compan 
Factory  at  Elgin  is  conduced.  Three  handred  women  nl 
girls  are  employed  in  it,  tending  themschines  for  cutting  )ani<M, 
screws,  and  wheels,  making  hiir  spriags,  settinf;  jewels,  cic.,  M. 
A  well-known  supporter  nf  women  s  rights  told  her  not  long  na 
that  she  bought  a  watch  at  Genera  four  yeara  before  her  litdl 
girl  was  old  enough  to  wear  it,  because  she  "  thoaeht  the  o;^iM- 
tunity  too  grood  tu  be  lost."  Miss  Failhrull  thinks  that  AoierMa 
ladies  should  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  nadonal  rari- 
net  a  well-deserved  support,  especially  as  the  "  Lady  EltB 
Watches  "  are  such  charming  and  perfect  little  timekeepers. 

Tue  London  Doilg  Newt  thns  disconrses  abont  Mr.  Kns 
1  „;.,';  „f  M,  R,iph  Waldo  I 


hitherto   been  I 


Tlic  third  viul  of  Mi 
land,    Ihongh  Ihe  enjoymen 

to  private  circles,  possesses  an  interest  ror  me  puniic.  ii  ■ 
aboui  forty  years  since,  as  a  young  man,  be  explored  this  eoaS' 
try  with  the  divining-rod  of  his  sympathetic  genins.  to  irlii 
Coleridge  was  glad  to  unfold  his  treasnies  of  pbilo»o|Ay,s>l 
Wordsworth  the  intellectual  hospitalities  of  Rjdal  MoonL  ft 
the  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  which  look  jdace  sail 
the  wild  hills  of  Craigenputtock,  where  on  a  day  '  Elraighl  » 
rose  that  lone  wayfaring  mno,'  the  world  has  been  happlty  A 
milted,  and  the  simple  story  constitutes  an  almost  romantic  cp 
Bode  in  the  annals  of  contemporary  literature.  The  two  voaig 
men  who  there  walked  together  have  since  become  anion;  dS 
most  notable  fleures  of  our  time.  While  it  woald  be  diRcahM 
imagine  two  thinkers  who,  while  offspring  of  the  same  ibA 
lectuol  age,  have  further  diverged  in  opinion  and  metbod  Iktt 
Carlyle  and  Emerson,  yet  in  loftiness  of  aim,  in  slrencth  alts»- 
victlon,  and  in  cxieni  of  influence,  they  have  remained  alia, 
and  those  whose  minds  and  characters  they  have  done  so  Bsdl 
to  mould  —  a  large  number  —  will  continae  to  think  of  theaa 
obverse  and  reverse  of  one  great  spiritual  roovcmeiit.  Wta 
Emerson  relumed  to  his  ancestral  borne  at  Conconl,  it  01(11 
have  seemed,  according  to  one  of  bis  poems,  that  It  was  na 
hemitago  of  ihoniiht,  where  be  would  sbnl  his  garden  giM  ■ 
the  face  of  the  world  ;  but  the  world  was  not  to  be  ao  shot  art; 
rather  some  of  its  finer  elements  mode  of  Concord  villa{>e  a  tnl 
of  Mecca.  There  are  few  important  names  in  America  i  '*~^ 
have  not  been  in  some  way  connected  with  that  little  New 
land  town  which  was  the  scene  of  the  Brat  anned  resLstani 
tbe  soldiers  of  George  IIL  The  records  of  Weimar,  i-- 
Goeihe  and  Schiller  dwelt  there,  furnish  the  nearest  parcel  « 
the  pilgrimages  to  Concord.  The  society  which  galbod 
around  Emerson,  as  the  prophet  of  a  new  em,  is  described  tf 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  his  '  Mosses  ftom  an  Old  Uan«/ 
This  influGuce  was  not  limited  to  America,  and  when  the  ■  S^t 
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BUTSi  Li:i:. 


jDcord'  viiitcd  Europa  in  IS48,  itwu  (o  find  ueanmt  and 
led  liitcnere  aa  thou  whom  hs  had  left  al  home,  and  to 
friendihipi  vhicfi  remain  to  ihoir  how  ilight  are  man; 
aing  dliuncei  soil  differences,  of  nationalitj  or  space,  in 
irasence  of  the  high  aims  and  pure  thoughts  which  belong 
e  whole  of  humanit?.  Hr.  Emerson's  influence  in  hii  own 
Ir7  maj  hsve  b«eD  wider  than  in  this,  but  it  cannot  have 
mora  real  or  mors  healthfal  there  than  here.  The  working 
of  the  institolion  in  Great  Ormoad  Street  bare  alone,  of 


inblic,  had  the  opportunitji  of  expreasing  in  his 


image 


a  the  American  thinkei 


certainly  general 


>rofoand  in  widelj  separated  ranks  of  En| 


BETSY  LEE. 


PTOEK  and  Misihress  Lee  in  the  gig  — 

Joe  tBaf.gotxl  proplet  —  air,  terriblalng  I 

d  would  I  demean  myself  to  tbeinl 

a  silly-bill]'  t  fbr  shame  [  fbr  shame  I " 

d  at  il  again  —  "And  what  she  would  rather  — 

d  me  in  the  tctj  spit  of  my  bther  1 

d  what  KKu  a  bjcbild,  if  yon  come  to  Ihatt 

rasn  a  dog,  and  it  wasn  a  cat ; 

t  a  man's  own  flesh,  and  the  lore  and  the  life 

la  in  it  —  let  be  she  wasn  your  wife  — 

i  after  all  why  shouldn  si"  *"  ' 


four  Betsy  things  —  and  why  should  we  be  aandered  1 
1  Jinny  and  her  would  agree,  neTer  fear  bar  I " 
,  she  was  despard  thongh  to  bear  her. 

'  Hush  I  mawtherl"  I  says,  "  aw,  mawther,  hiuh  I  " 
1  tht:  tamed  to  the  fire,  and  I  Baw  ber  brush 
I  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  I  saw  the  workin 
Mr  back,  and  her  body  jerkin,  jerkin  : 

I  1  went,  and  I  ueTcr  said  nothin  lek, 
I  pnt  my  aim  around  her  neck, 

I I  looked  ID  her  face,  and  the  shape  and  (ha  ■treat', 
I  the  Tory  face  itself  had  went 

into  one,  like  a  sndden  thaw, 

lied  and  aluahed,  or  the  way  you're  saw 
water  babblin  and  swirlin  around 
place  where  a  strong  man  hare  gone  down. 

nd  I  took  ber  and  put  her  upon  the  bed 

I  a  little  child,  aodlier  poor  onid  head 

my  bivaat,  and  I  hushed  her,  and  stroked  her  check, 

tin  little  talk  —  the  way  they  speak 

Mbie«  —  I  did  I  and  d the  shame  I 

n  it  oDt  of  her  I  cunet 

I  bcRaa  to  think  of  Abealnn, 

DsTid  crylo  "  My  aon,  mj  son  I " 

the  moon  come  round,  and  the  liefat  (hone  in, 

crep'  on  ber  face,  and  I  saw  the  tliin 
was,  and  the  wor«,  and  ber  neck  all  dried 

ahrirtlled  up  like  strips  of  bide : 

I  thought  of  the  time  it  was  as  warm 

a*  (oft  aa  Betsy's,  and  her  but band'l  arm 
' '-  g  and  lorin.  and  me 


a  Jaaua  looked  at  him,  and  out  he  went, 
cried  liko  •  fool,  and  the  cock  a  crawin, 
that  there  was  in  his  heart  there's  no  knowin. 

I  awon  bf  the  liring  God  above 
Uf  her  back,  and  lore  fbr  lore, 

keep  for  keep,  and  the  wages  checked, 
bar  with  a  note,  and  all  correct. 

I I  kisifd  her,  and  she  never  stirred  ; 

I  took  mr  clothes,  and,  without  a  word, 
■i»i  the  door,  and  by  braak  o'  tba  day 
I  Mknding  alone  on  Donglai  qnay. 

Iijpped  foreign  of  coorse,  and  a  flna  ship  too, 
s  bound,  the  Waterloo- 
tin  Davi* —  the  time  I  Joined  bar  — 
''on  D«via  f  "  *jt,  I  tbooght  you'd  mind  bar. 
bt  little  ahip,  and  a  %bt  little  akjppei  — 
we  *  raeo  with  the  Liverpool  dipper, 
(fareo  Ptdo,  that  vsit  trip  T 
fa  pk  J  oi^nion  that  ff  that  sh^  — 


But  never  mind  I  she  done  ber  duty. 
And  the  Man^o  Polo  loos  a  beauty  — 
But  still  — close-hnuled.d'jo  see?  Weill  welll 
There's  odds  of  ships,  and  who  can  tell  1 
Tbat  was  my  ship  anyway, 
And  I  was  aboard  her  two  yean  to  a  day, 
And  back  though  for  all,  and  her  a  dischargtn. 
And  the  hands  paid  off,  so  you'il  aisy  Imargine 
The  keen  I  was  for  home,  and  the  tracks 
I  made  right  away,  and  no  one  to  ax, 
Nornothins  —  "And  surely  hadu  I  heard 
From  uobody  ?  "  Blees  ye  I  divil  a  word  ! 

It  was  dark  when  I  come  upon  the  street. 
And  my  heart  hung  beavjr  on  my  feet. 
And  —  all  turned  in,  bat  in  the  ould  spot 
A  light  was  bomin  still,  and  the  hot . 
I  fell,  and  the  chokin,  and  over  the  midden, 
And  up  to  the  pane  —  and  her  &ce  half-hidden. 
And  her  sure  enough,  and  the  onld  arm-cheer. 
And  as  straight  as  a  reed,  and  terrible  speer  1 
And  the  needles  tninklia  cheerily, 
And  a  brave  big  book  spread  out  on  her  knee. 
The  Bible  — thinks  I  — and  I  was  raely  plased. 
For  it's  a  gruat  thing  to  get  ould  people  aised 
In  their  minds  with  the  lek  o'  yunilbar,  and  tracks. 
And  hymns  —  it  sluddies  them  though,  and  slacks 
Their  sowls,  and  softens  their  tempers,  and  stop* 
Their  coaghin  as  good  as  an;  drops. 
And  if  they  don't  understand  what  they're  readin — 
The  poor  ouid  things  —  it's  a  sort  of  feedin  — 
Chewin  or  suction —  what's  the  odds? 
One  way's  man's,  and  the  other  Qod'sl 

"  But  bow  about  Betsy ! "  well,  wait  a  bit  T 

How  about  her  ?  aye  that  was  it  — 

And  what  a  man  knows,  yon  see  bo  knows, 

8o  I  lifta  the  latch,  and  in  I  goea. 
"  Hawther  1  "  I  says  —  my  QmII   the  spring 

Sbe  gcv,  and  sa^ s  she  —  "  It's  4  scandalous  thli^,* 

She  says,  "  comin  back  in  their  very  closes  1 

And  it  s  bad  enough,  but  I'll  have  no  gboeei  I 

Be  affl "  says  she,  "  be  aff !  he  affl  " 

Well,  I  raely  couldn  help  bat  laugh. 
"  I'm  Thomas  Barnes,  your  son  I '°I  laid; 
"I'm  not  a  ghost. '    "And  aren't  yon  deitdT" 
"  No  1  "  I  says,  and  I  tnk  and  gev  her  a  kiss : 
"  Is  that  like  a  ghost  ?  "  "  Well,  I  can't  say  it  is." 
"  And  —  Beny,  mawtber  ? "  Aw,  Christ,  die  look  I 
"  Betay,  mawtber  V  —  the  woman  ibook ; 

And  she  spread  her  arms,  and  I  staggered  to  her. 

And  I  fell  upon  my  kncsa  on  the  floor ; 

And  she  wrapped  my  head  in  her  brat  —  d'ye  bear! 

For  to  see  a  man  cryin  is  middlin  qneer : 

And  then,  my  males,  then  —  then  I  knew 

What  a  man  that's  backed  by  the  divil  can  do. 

For  hadn  this  Twlor  come  one  day, 

And  tonid  ibem  I  was  drowned  at  sea? 

And  ould  Anthony  Lee,  tbat  might  have  knew  better. 

Never  axed  to  see  the  letter 

Nor  nothin,  but  talked  about "  Providence; " 

And  the  men  at  tbe  shore  they  hadu  die  leiife; 

And  the  Paion  as  simple  as  a  child. 

And  that's  the  way  the  villain  beguiled 

The  lot  of  them,  for  they  didn  know 

What  to  do  or  where  to  go. 

As  if  there  wasn  no  ownen  nor  agent. 

Nor  Lloyd's,  where  they  might  have  heard  Inimadienl. 

And  Betsy,  be  sure,  beard  all  before  long, 


And  would  she  man7  Tarlor  1  and  chitter^hattar  I 

And  never  a  word  fmta  Betsy  Lee 

Bnt,  "  It  cannot  be  I  it  cannot  be  1 " 

And  thinner  and  thinner  ever;  day. 

And  paler  and  paler,  I've  heard  them  i*j ; 

And  aliva;s  doin  the  work  and  goin. 

And  early  and  late,  and  them  never  knowin. 

For  all  the;  thought  tbeinelvea  so  wiae. 

That  the  nl  was  dvin  under  tbdr  eya. 

And  —  "  Take  advice,  and  marry  him  now  I 

A  rul  nod  bniband  an;bow." 

And  allta  the  one  against  the  three  — 

And,  "  It  eaonot  be  I  it  cannot  bet" 
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Ono  Dijjht  he  wm  tb«r«.  mi  wordi  ni>  high  — 
Oald  PegK7  ^"*  *""'"  —  ""^  "  ^'  ™°  '^'° ' 
She  u;i  —  "  let  me  die  1  let  me  die ! "  ibe  raid, 
Aod  ibej  tnk  her  np-iiaira,  and  pnt  her  to  bed, 
Aod  (he  iloclor  come  —  I  knew  dim  well, 
And  he  knew  ma  —  oald  Doctor  Bell  — 
A  niceould  man,  bet  hard  on  the  drink. 
And  the  fond  of  Betay  toq  woaldn  think  I 
He  eaed  to  rar,  bat  hed  nerer  wj  mor«. 
Her  tace  wu  uke  one  he'd  Men  afore. 
Aw,  that'*  the  man  that  b«d  tapped  b!a  Bll 
Of  tronblei,  mind  1  bnt  cheerful  glill. 
And  a  big,  ttrong  man  ;  and  he'd  often  raj, 
"  Well,  Thnma),  toj  lad,  and  when'a  the  da;  !  " 
And  "  would  1  be  axin  bim  np  (o  the  feed  1 " 
The  day  indeed  1  the  daj  indeed  I 
So  be  went  Dp  all  alone  to  lee  her, 
For  Betay  woaln  hare  nobod;  there, 
Excep  himself ;  and  Cfacm  that  ymt  itandin 
And  houldin  their  hreaiha  upon  the  laodjn 
Coaid  hear  her  talkin  very  quick. 
And  the  Doclor'i  vice  uncommon  thick  — 
But  what  waa  emid  belwix  them  two 
That  time,  there  wai  none  of  them  ever  knew  : 
Qod  knows,  and  Aim;  bn|  ther  nither  will  cell; 
Aw,  he  was  aaie  to  trust  was  Doctor  Bell. 
Bnt  when  he  come  down  —  "Is  she  raely  dyin  !  " 


And  be  tnk  bii  glaaa  and  went  away. 


And  when  the  winter  time  come  round, 
And  the  snow  lyin  deep  upon  the  gniuad. 
One  momin  early  the  mother  gol  up 
To  see  how  she  wai,  and  give  bet  a  sap 
Of  tea  or  the  like  —  and  —  mates—  bonid  on  r 
Betsy  was  gone  t  aire,  Bets^  was  gone  I 

"  Gentle  Jesaa,  meek  and  mild  1 
liOok  npon  a  Ij  ttle  child ! 
Pitv  my  simplicity  I 
Batter  me  to  come  to  Tbee  t " 
That'*  the  words  I've  heard  her  rine 
When  she  wu  jnst  a  little  praltlin  thing — 
And  I  raely  don't  think  in  my  heart  tlut  erel 
ghe  was  diSeiwit  from  that — no  nererl  ' 

Aw,  He'd  piij  her  simplicity  [ 
A  child  to  God  i  a  woman  Co  me  1 

"Gentle  Jeans  !"  the  aonnd  ia  aweet. 
Like  jon'il  hear  the  little  lammiea  bleat  i 
Gentle  Jesna  1  well,  well,  well  I 
And  once  I  thought  —  but  who  can  tell  I 
Come  t  pve  na  a  drop  of  drink  I  the  stofT 
A  man  will  put  out  when  he'a  dry  I  that's  enough  1 
To  hear  me  talkin  religion— eh  ? 
You  muBt  have  tbonght  it  atrange  1  —  Yon  dtdit,  ye  say  ) 

You  didn  !  —  no  !  —  d n  itl  you  didn  — you/ 

Well,  that'll  do,  my  lada ;  that'll  do,  that'll  do. 

Well.of  ccorso  thebaryin  —  terrible  eruid. 
And  all  in  the  papers,  youll  uDdcrstano— - 
"  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Anthony  Lee 
And  Mary  hia  wife  —  and  twenty-three." 
Bntbleaamel  you've  seen  the  lek  afore  — 
And  the  ]>octor  waitin  at  the  door, 
And  wanrin  aomelhin  —  and  "Could  I  see  hert " 
And  "  Yes !  aw,  yee ! "  and  up  the  steer  — 
And  he  looked,  and  he  looked  —  I've  heard  them  say  — 
Like  a  man  that's  lookin  far  away  ; 
And  he  kissed  her  cheek,  and  he  shut  the  lid, 
That'*  what  they  tould  me  the  Doctor  did. 

But,  however,  you  muan  auppoaa,  my  men. 
That  all  Uiit  waa  tould  me  there  and  then  — 
Aw.  I  thought  I'd  Bomethin  to  tell  ye,  mind  t 
That  waan  much  In  the  spoony  line  — 
No  I  no  I  the  words  ould  mswlher  aald 
Was.  ■'  Belay  is  dead,  Tom  \  Belay  Is  dead  1 
And  it'a  Taylor  has  kilt  her  anyway, 
For  didn  be  tell  yon  were  loat  at  aea  1 " 
Notfaiii  mora  —  and  up  I  aprung 
To  mv  feet,  tike  a  craythur  that  had  been  atunjj. 


Oftb 


I  slaoghterer's  hammer  betwix  hi*  ImnM^ 


I  blood  I  Ore  and  hi 
And  ronud  and  ronnd,  till  the  hUndm  Kod 
Got  thinner  and  thinner,  and  then  I  aea 
Tbe  oald  woman  had  hitched  herwlf  batwea 
My  anna,  and  her  aona  arontid  mj  neck, 
Aod  waitin,  waitin,  and  wond'rln  I^ 
Aw,  I  flung  her  off—  "  Hell  die  I  hell  dia  I 
Thia  ni^ht,  this  ttrj  night,"  tan  I : 

"  He'll  die  before  I'm  one  day  onldher ;  " 
And  I  stripped  my  arm  right  np  to  the  ifaooldber  — 

"  Look  here  1  "  I  say*,  "  bean  God  given 
The  strength!  "  Inya,  "  and  br  Him  in  heaTcn, 
And  by  her  that's  with  Him  —  hip  and  thigh  t 
He'll  die  this  night,  by  O he'll  die  I " 

"Not  nol  "  laya  she;  "no, Thomas,  no  I  " 
For  I  was  at  the  door  intarmined  to  go. 
And  she  coaxed  and  coaxed,  and  "  Wouldn  It  be  b«llir 
To  apeak  to  him  fass,  Or  to  write  a  letter. 
Or  to  wait  my  chance!"  and  all  that  stidr! 

"  And  then  I  could  kill  him  aisy  enough." 

"  Aiay  I  that's  not  what  I  want  at  all. 
I  saya  ;    "  I'll  stand  on  hia  body,  and  call 
Tbe  people,  and  let  them  know  right  well 
It's  me  that  sent  the  villain  lo  hell." 

"And  then  you'll  be  hung,"  says  she;  and  I  laughed  — 

"  Will  you  go  to  the  Paion  !  "    "  It's  not  hia  cnft,'' 
1  Bays  :  "  the  work  I've  got  to  do 
la  no  Faxon's  work."    "  Would  I  go  to  the  Brew  *  " 
Aw,  when  she  said  that  I  made  a  ran  — 
Bnt  iho  held  me,  and —  "Oh  my  sou  t  mj  son  I  " 
And  cryin  and  houldin  on  to  me  still  — 

"  Will  you  go  to  the  Pawn  1  "    "  Yee  ■  1  will. 
If  that'll  give  yoa  any  content." 
Not  another  word,  bnt  away  we  went  — 
And  her  in  tbe  dark,  a  keepin  a  grip 
Of  my  Jacket  (or  fear  I'd  give  her  the  slip, 
And  a  p^rgin  away  with  her  poor  old  bmiee. 
And  stumblin  and  knockin  agin  the  atones  — 
And  oeilber  the  good  nor  the  bad  waa  aaid. 
And  the  one  of  ua  hadn  a  thing  on  our  bead  — 
And  the  rain  it  rained,  and  tbe  wind  it  blew  — 
Aw,  the  woman  was  hard,  bnt  the  woman  waa  tro*. 

"Missis    Barnes  I"    says    tlie    Pason,    "  ICans   I 
Mians  Baynea  I 

Will  yon  plaae  lo  tell  me  what  thia  means  T  " 

And  white  as  a  sheet,  and  he  cut!  a  caw. 

And  he  drops  the  specs,  and  be  drop*  the  paper. 

And  backs  and  geu  under  the  lee  c^  a  chair  — 

I'm  blest  if  the  Puon  didn  took  queer  I 

I  raely  thought  be  waa  goin  to  fkU  — 

And  aaya  mawther,  "  He  ian  dead  at  alll 

Don't  be  freckened  I  "  and  —  holy  Mom*  I 

Waan  he  paid  to  look  after  ghoi^l 

Aw,  then  the  joy  he  took  of  me  I 
"  And  the  only  one  raved  from  the  wreck  I"  Hjt  be. 
"There  wasn  no  wreck  —  God  d hisayal 

No  wreck  at  all,  but  Taylor's  lies  I  " 
"For  shame  then  I  Thomas  1 "  and  np  she  stod. 
"Let  him  coas  1 "  rays  the  Faxon,  "it'll  do  him  nd." 

And  the  look  he  gev,  and  tbe  >igh,  and  tin  lob ! 

And  he  saw  in  a  minute  tbe  whole  of  the  job, 

And  be  tried  to  spoak,  but  he  waan  able. 

And  J  laid  my  head  apoQ  tbe  table  — 

Quite  itupid  Ick;  and  then  them  two 

Began  lo  talk,  and  I  hatdly  knew 

What  waa  it  they  aaid,  bnt  "  the  little  drop  t " 

I  heard,  and  "you'll  'scnaahim,"  and  "  Woman,  atop 

The  lad  ia  drunk  with  grief,"  he  raid. 

And  he  come  and  put  his  hand  on  mj  head  ; 

And  the  poor  old  nngers  as  diy  as  chips  I 

And  tbe  pity  a  tricklin  off  their  tips  — 

And  makin  me  all  oa  j>eBce*ble  — 

Aw,  the  Paion  was  kind  and  tovin  still  I 

Full  of  wisdom  and  love  and  b1e«in. 

Aw,  it'a  kind  and  lovin  waa  the  Faaon  I 

So  at  last;  ye  see,  whatever  they  had,   . 
I  didn  aay  nothia,  good  or  bad; 
And  they  settled  betwix  Iheni  what  wonld  I  do. 
And  neither  to  go  to  the  town  nor  the  Brew, 
"Bnt  off  to  aea  again,  aye  atraightl 
And,  if  I  eonld,  that  very  night." 
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Boitty  roowd  mg  np,  and  "  H«  and  ;onrnwwtlMr"- 
Tbt  Piion  Biivs —  "  Aw,  je  ncedn  botfaer," 
8171 1,  "  >1l  r'ighl ! "  and  then  I'U  be  bul 
I  tuok  it  grnnd  oat  of  Puan  OkIs  — 
'Kuw,  Pszon,"  I  »»ys,  "  jou  know  jour  man  — 
AadaimofouldDaii'itaot  a  KM  0/ ouid  DoM  I  " 
We  were  at  the  door  joit  ready  to  go  — 
Aw.  the  Paion  coaldn  help  imilin  though  — 
Aim  ofould  Daa'i!  —  a;e,  jiut  that  waj  — 
Atno/iniMZ>i»'</  — «h!  Billj!  ehl 

Well,  I  kept  my  word,  and  off  at  once, 
And  dipped  on  a  coaiter,  owned  in  Penianca ; 
But  it  wu  foreign  I  wanted,  lo  ler;  loon 
I  joined  the  Hector  bound  for  Rangoon. 
Ah,  malea  I  iCi  well  for  flesh  and  blood 
To  ilick  to  M  taxB  (hat'g  sweet  and  good, 
Leastways  ifshe  sticks  lo  you,  ye  know ; 
for  than,  my  lada,  blow  high,  blow  low. 
On  the  stormiest  sea,  in  Che  darkest  nigllt. 
Her  love  is  a  star  that'll  keep  yon  right. 
Bat  there  wasa  no  snn  nor  star  for  me  — 
Drinkin  and  l«arin  and  erer^  spree  — 
And  if  I  couldn  keep  the  divil  under, 
I  don't  think  there's  many  of  yon  will  wonder. 

Well,  divil  or  no,  the  Hector  come  home; 
We  rmixd  that  trip  with  the  Flying  Foam, 
And  np  the  rirer  the  very  same  tide. 
And  the  two  of  them  berthed  there  aide  bv  aide; 
A  tight  run  that,  and  the  whole  of  it  stuck 
In  toe  paper  —  logs  and  all  —  good  lack  1 
And  the  captain  aa  prond,  and  me  like  a  fool 
Spreein  away  in  Liverpool  — 
And  lodgins  of  coorse,  for  I  never  conld  atand 
Them  Sailors'  Homes,  for  a  man  is  a  man. 
And  a  bell  for  dinner  and  a  bell  fbr  my, 
And  a  bell  lo  sing  and  a  bell  to  pray, 
And  a  bell  for  this  and  a  bell  for  that. 
And  "  Wipe  yonr  feet  npon'the  mat  I  " 
And  the  ratei  hong  up;  and  lined  if  yoa're late. 
And  a  chap  like  a  bobby  ahntdn  the  gate  — 
It  isD  rsisonable,  it  isn  ; 
They  calls  il  a  Home,  I  calls  it  a  Prlaon. 
Let  a  man  go  wherever  he  chooses  I 
Oald  mawther  Higgins'  the  honse  that  I  usee  — 
Jem  Higgtns'  widda  —  yoii'tl  be  bound  to  know  ier  — 
Clane,  bnt  not  parlickiler. 
There  Quiggin  s  loo,  next  door  hut  one. 
Not  Andrew,  of  coorae  I  bnt  Bnmpy  John  — 
Bhe'a  a  dacent  woman  enongh  ia  Nancy, 
Bnt  Higginsea  allis  Ink  my  nncy. 
There's  some  comfort  there,  for  yon  just  goes  in, 
And  down  with  Ibe  watch  and  down  with  the  tin. 
And  sleepin  and  wakin,  and  eatin  and  drinkin  — 
And  out  and  in,  and  never  thinkin  — 
Ind  carryin  on  till  all  is  blue, 
\nd  your  Jacket  ia  gone  and  your  waistcoat  toa 
Then  of  coorse  yon  mnst  cut  your  stick, 
^or  the  woman  must  live,  however  thick 
Ton  may  be  with  her  :  and  I'm  lonld  ibere*)  botuat 
!7here  the  people  'II  let  ye  drink  your  trondf ; 
Int  HigginMsl  nerert  and  it  ian  rightl 
!hirt  and  trooila  I  honor  bright  1 

Bnt  mostly  afore  it  come  to  the  spout 
'd  aik  if  the  money  was  all  ran  oat, 
Lnd  she'd  allia  tell  mc  whether  or  no, 
lUd  I'll  lave  my  chiss,  and  away  I'd  go. 
Lnd  so  this  lime  I  took  the  street, 
Ldd  I  walked  along  till  I  chanced  (o  meet 
L  sbipniate,  somewhere  down  in  Wappin'  — 
iDd  *'  What  was  I  doint  and  where  was  I  stopping  '' 
,nd  "  Blow  it  all!  here  goes  the  laal  copper  I " 
jid  into  s  house  to  get  a  cropper- 
It  was  one  of  tbem  dirty  stinkin  places, 
fhere  the  people  is  not  a  bit  better  than  bases, 
nd  ]on;;-shor«  Inbbera  a  ahammin  to  fight, 
,nd  Jack  in  hie  glory,  and  Jack's  delight  — 
fith  her  elbers  stickin  outside  of  her  shawl 
ike  the  ribs  ofa  wreck  — and  the  divil  and  all! 
nd  childer  cuMin  and  snckin  the  gin  — 
od  help  them  craythurs  I  the  while  and  the  tldn  I 
■It  wlwt  took  my  eye  was  an  ouldish  woman 
I  UMl  oat,  and  goin  and  comin. 


place  to  choose  tu 
Aw,  the  oatd  woman  was  np,  and  she  cnased  very  bad  — 
And  —  "Choosin  I  there's  not  mach  choodn,  my  ladl" 

'  And  what's  her  name  1 "  says  L    Says  she, 

'If  ye  want  to  know,  it's  Jinny  Haeee." 
Aw,  never  believe  me  bat  I  took  tat  (lair  I 
And  "Where  have  von  got  liert  where'!  where  1  wbera 

'  Tnm  to  the  right  I     aays  she,  "  ye  muff  1 " 
And  there  wae  poor  Jinny,  sure  enongh  t 
There  ahe  waa  lyin  on  a  wisp  of  straw  — 
And  the  dirt  and  the  rags  —  you  never  saw  — 
And  her  aye*  —  aw  them  eysi  I  and  her  face  —  well  I  well  I 
Atid  her  tbat  bad  been  such  a  handsome  gel  I 

"  Tom  Baynea  I  Tom  Baynea  !  is  it  yon  !  ii  it  yoo  t 
Oh  can  it  be?  can  it  be!  can  it  be  trae?" 
Well  I  cndn  speak,  but  jast  a  nod  — 

"Obit's  God  that's  sent  you  — it's  God,  it's  Godl" 
And  ahe  gaaped  and  gaiped  —  "  Oh  I  wixinged  yon,  Thomas  I 
I  wronged  yoa,  I  did,  bnt  he  made  me  promise  — 
And  here  1  m  now,  and  I  know  I'll  not  live  — 
Oh  Thomas,  forgive  me,  oh  Tom,  fbi;giTe  I 
Oh  reach  me  your  hand,  Tom,  reach  me  yoar  hand  1 " 
And  she  stretched  out  here,  and  —  I  think  I'm  a  man. 
But  I  shiveied  all  over,  and  down  by  the  bed, 
And  "  Hush  I  hush  I  Jinny  I  bnab  1  bush  I  "  I  Said ; 

'  Forgive  ye!  —  Yes  I  "  and  I  took  and  presied 


She  says,  and,  my  Godl  the  w 


'  All  right  I "  I  says ;  "  and  his  n. 
And  the  little  frock  and  the  little  chimmy  I 
And  etarved  to  the  hones —  so  "Listen  to  hh 
Listen  now!  listen  I  jinny  Mageel 
Bv  Him  that  made  me.  Jinny  vf~ ' 
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And  "  Simmy  I  "  I  sa}^,  "  remember  ibis  I  " 

And  I  put  him  to  her  for  her  to  kiss  ; 

And  then  I  kissed  him  ;  but  the  Uttla  chap 

Of  eoorse  he  didn  understand  a  rap. 

And  I  turned  lo  Jinny,  and  she  tried  to  ris^ 

And  I  saw  ^e  death-liglit  in  her  ejes  — 

Clasped  hands  1  clenched  teeth  I  and  back  with  the  bead  — 

Aye,  Jinny  was  dead,  bays  I  Jinny  was  dead. 

"  Come  here,"  I  says,  and  I  stamped  on  the  floor. 

And  ap  the  onld  woman  come  to  be  ittre. 
"See  after  her  I"  I  says,  "onld  Sukeel  " 

And  "  Alt  very  well  I  "  ahe  saya,   "  but  lookee  1 

Tou  gives  yourself  terrible  aire,  yonng  man  t 

Come  now  I  what  are  yon  going  10  stand  ?  " 

Bat  I  took  the  child,  and  >ays  I.  "  I'm  goln." 
"  Indeed  1  "  she  says,  "  and  money  owln  I 

And  the  peopte'U  be  'epeclin  a  drop  of  drink," 

And  cnaain,  aitd  «ho  istu  ihe,  did  IthiiJct 

Aadtht  buryia  loo,  Jbrllif.  matter  of  tint  t 
"  Ont  of  the  way  I "  says  1.  "  you  cat  I  " 

And  down  the  atair.  and  out  at  the  front. 

And  the  toblollyboya  shoatin,  "  Down  with  tha  hlnnt.I" 

And  a  Mnarin  ap,  and  a  lookin  big, 

And  "  Hoiild  him  I  down  with  him  1  here's  a  rig! " 
"  Btand  hack,  you  Irish  curs  I  stand  back  I " 

Snys  I,  for  there  wasn  a  man  in  the  pack  .■) 
"  Sund  back,  you  cowards  ;  or  I'll  soon  let  ya  sea  ! " 

80  off  we  went — Utile  Simmy  and  me. 

It  that  kim  litre  ailtep  T  did  ye  ax ! 
Aye,  the  very  same,  and  them's  the  foe's. 
And  now,  my  lads,  yonlt  hardly  miss 
To  know  what  poor  little  Simmy  ia. 
Blais  me  I  it's  almost  like  a  dream, 
Bnt  Ihe  very  same  I  the  very  samo  t 
Grew  of  eoorse,  and  growiu,  anderstand  ye  I 
Bat  you  can't  keep  £em  small  agin  oathnr,  can  je,T 
Look  at  him,  John  I  the  quiet  he  liea  I 
And  the  fringes  comtun  over  hi*  eye*  I 
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Well,  on  we  marabed,  >iid  the  liltls  thing 
Warn  so  heavy  as  a  ■waller's  wing  — 
A  poor  little !»);  oS  bones,  that's  ial, 
He^d  have  bruk  in  two  if  I'd  let  him  fall 
And  I  tried  all  the  tittle  words  I  knew. 
And  aciin  the  waj  that  wonicn  do, 
Bnt  bless  je  1  he  woaldn  take  no  rest. 
But  shorin  his  little  head  in  mj  breast, 
For  though  1  had  lived  no  long  ashore, 
I  never  had  carried  a  child  before. 
And  not  a  farlin  at  me ;  so  the  only  plan 
Was  to  make  tracks  straiehC  off  for  WhitehaveD, 
And  chance  a  logger  loadin  there  — 
Aw,  heaps  of  them  jandhar  —  never  fear  1 
And  the  first  time  ever  I  b^ged  was  then, 
And  the  women  is  raelj  wuss  till  the  men  — 
"  Be  off  I  "  lays  my  lady,  "  be  off!  jou  Scamp  I 
I  never  give  noihin  to  a  tramp  I " 
go  I  made  her  a  bow,  for  I  leaml  with  my  letters, 
"To  "  ordher  myself  to  all  my  betters." 
Bnt  when  the  son  got  low  in  the  sky, 
Liiiic  Simmy  bi^an  to  cry. 
Hungry  I  I  says,  and  over  a  gale 
And  into  a  field,  and  "  Wait  Ibeo,  waiti  " 
And  I  put  him  sitting  upon  the  grass  — 
Dear  o  me  1  the  green  it  was  — 
And  the  daisies  and  buttercup*  that  was  in, 
And  him  grnbbin  at  them  oElonlaliin  I 
Bo  I  milked  a  cow,  and  I  beld  my  cftp, 
And  I  gave  it  to  the  little  chap  ; 
And  he  supped  it  hearty  enough,  the  sweep  I 
And  stretched  hisself,  and  oS  to  sleep  — 
And  a  deuced  good  sapper  and  nothm  to  pi 
And  "  Over  the  hills  and  far  away." 

So  by  hook,  or  by  crook,  or  bowever  it  was, 

I  got  down  to  Whitehaven  at  last; 

And  a  Ramsey  logzer  they  call  the  Map  — 

Jemmy  Corkhill — I  knew  the  chap. 
"Hullol"  saysl— "Hnllol"  bbts  he; 
"  It's  yoarself  that's  been  on  the  divil'i  spree. 

And  a  baby  at  ys  —  well  1  well  1  good  Lord  I  " 
"Allrightl      la^  I,  and  heaves  him  aboard — * 

And  —  BUtt  ku  toil/  thefunl  cmda  chSi  in  I 

So  that's  the  way  I  got  to  the  Islan'. 

I  landed  at  Ramsey  and  started  off 

The  soonest  I  could,  and  past  Ballsngh, 

And  Kirk  Michael,  and  the  Ballaeraine — 

I  hadn  been  there  I  conld  tell  ye  the  when. 

And  yon  may  think  how  he  warn  mnch  of  a  load. 

Bat  I  was  checked  when  I  come  on  the  mountain  ratd ; 

And  I  found  a  spot  where  the  ling  was  high, 

And  terrible  thick  and  soft  and  dry  — 

And  a  big  rock  standin  Nor-M«t  by  East  ~ 

The  way  of  wind  —  aw,  a  beanttfal  pUce 

So  T  laid  me  down,  and  the  child  In  my  ami, 
And  the  quick  lil^e  breath,  and  the  dcp  at  the  fsnus. 
And  the  curlews  wbistlin,  passin  by  — 
And  the  noise  of  the  river  below,  and  the  il^ 
Of  the  mountain  breae  —  I  kept  awake, 
And  a  star  come  out  like  a  swan  on  a  l^e. 
White  and  lonely  ;  and  a  sort  of  unatement 
Got  honld  on  me,  and  the  leads  of  a  caselnant 
-Crissed-crosaHl  on  the  sky  like  a  window-frame. 
And  the  lonr,  long  look  1  and  the  far  it  came  1 
Aw  dear  I    I  thought  It  was  Jinny  Uagee 
In  heaven  rnaUn  ^;ni  to  me. 
And  (leap  at  lut,  and  when  I  awoke. 
The  itara  wa«  gone,  and  the  day  was  broke, 
And  the  bee*  beginnln  to  think  of  the  honey, 
'  And  who  was  tnen  bat  little  sonny  t 
Iioosed  Irom  my  arms,  and  catchio  my  hair 
And  langhin,  and  I  laughed  too,  I'll  swear. 
And  says  I  —  "  Come,  Simmy,  my  little  bofibrl 
Tou're  small,  but  what  is  it  aayin  1  —  Suffir 
Tht  UaU  daldrm  fa  r»wi  tom,^'  — 
So  here  goea  t  Simmy  ; "  and  "  GI017  be," 
I  said,  and  "  Our  Father,"  and  two  or  three 
JUttle  hymna  I  remembered  —  "  Let  dogs  deHgut," 
The  first  two  verses  middlin  right  — 
And  "  Uttle  boy  with  cheerful  aye. 
Blight  and  bliu  ai  yaadhar  sky ; " 


And  down,  and  takin  the  road  10  the  Lhoi, 
And  Ihe  dear  the  sun  wat  ihinin  then. 
And  the  little  church  Ihatwhilei  and  below  — 
The  stone*  —  and  —  dell,  you  know  1  yon  knew  I 

Bnt  at  last  I  come  to  the  shore,  and  I  ran. 

For  though  it  was  early  1  saw  a  man 

Uiggin  lag  on  die  beac^  and  I  dida  want 

To  meet  the  like,  so  I  made  a  slant. 

And  back  and  in  by  the  Claddagh  lane. 

And  ronnd  by  the  gable  —  Ned  knows  what  I  nteu ; 

And  in  at  the  door ;  and  "  Hawther  I "  I  said, 
"  Mawther  1 "  bnt  she  was  etil!  in  bed. 
"Mawther!  lookherel  lookherel"  I  cried  ; 

And  I  tonld  her  all  how  Jinny  had  died. 

And  this  was  the  youngster,  and  what  I  intended. 

And  she  heard  me  till  my  story  was  ended, 

And  just  like  a  stone  —  aw,  never  a  word  I 

And  me  gcttin  angry,  till  this  little  bird 

Chirrups  up  with  a  crow  and  a  leap — 1 

And — Mammy  seepyl  Mammy  as'eep"  — 

JuHt  thst  baby  way  —  aw,  then'ibe  flood 

Of  the  woman's-life  come  into  her  blood  ; 

And  she  stretched  her  arms,  and  I  gave  him  to  ber, 

And  she  cried  till  she  couldn  cry  no  more. 

And  she  look  to  him  grand,  though  of  cooree  at  hM 

Eer  hand  was  out,  ye  see,  to  nass. 

Bnt  after  dinner  ebe  bad  bim  as  nice  — 

And  a  eingin,  ble««  ye,  with  her  poor  onid  vice. 

The  son  was  down  when  I  left  them  awhile. 

And  up  the  Cladda|>h,  and  over  the  stile. 

And  into  the  onld  chniy^hyard,  and  tryin 

To  find  the  place  where  Betsy  was  lyin. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  but  I  wasn  alone. 

For  I  seen  a  man  bending  over  a  etone  — 

And  the  look,  and  the  heave  of  the  breast  —  loooUaw 

It  uns  a  man  —  in  his  agony. 

And  nearer  I  nearer!  the  head  I  the  hair  I 

My  God  1  it  was  Taylor  I  Taylor  _  tierc  ; 

Aw,  then  it  all  come  back  again. 

All  the  throuble  and  all  the  pain, 

And  the  one  thought  in  my  head  —  Am  Ihat  at  jkrjrax.' 

And  I  stopped,  and  I  said,  "  May  Jeans  tMve 

His  soul  I  for  his  life  is  in  my  hand  — 

Life  for  lifel  it's  God's  command. 

Life  tor  life  I "  and  I  measured  my  step  — 
"  80  long  he  shall  live  I  "  and  I  crep  and  crep  — 

Aw,  tlw  muiderer's  cteep  —  "  God  give  him  grace  1 " 

Thinks  I  —  then  to  him,  and  looked  in  his  fisce. 

Aw,  that  face  I  be  raised  it —  it  wasn  snrprise. 

It  wasn  fesr  that  was  in  his  tjtf ; 

But  the  look  of  a  man  that's  fairly  done 

With  Bverythin  that's  under  the  son. 

Ah,  mates  1  however  it  was  with  me. 

He  had  loved  her,  he  ioeid  her  —  mv  Betiy  Lee  I 
"  Taylor  I  "  I  said  ;  but  he  never  spoke  : 
"  You  loved  her,"  I  said,  "  and  yonr  heart  ia  broke." 

And  he   looked  —  aw,   the   look  — "  Come,    give  u  ft 

I  says  —  "  Fmyivt  ymf    I  canl  I  caul 
For  the  love  that  was  *o  terrible  strong. 
For  the  love  that  made  you  do  the  wrong." 
And,  with  tbem  words,  T  saw  the  star 
I  tould  you  of,  but  brighter  far: 


It  wasn  Jinnv,  but  Betsy  now  I 

"Misther  Taylor,"  I  lavs,  "we  cannot .._. 

t  was  love  — yes  ijeal  ttwaslovet  itw 


vs,  "  we  cannot  IcU  bow. 


And  he's  taken  her  to  Hisself  above ; 

And  it's  Bim  that'll  see  that  notfain  annoy*  her. 

And—"  "Watch  below!  tnmupl"  "  Aye,  aye,  (ir  1 ' 


Aba  wash  fbr  the  complexion  Buknett's  KAuntV 
hms  no  equd.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  so^ 
ingprop^es,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  onnw 
conditioni  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunbnra,  fitdM 
redooBs,  and  roi^hness  of  the  skin,  caring  cbappsd  bs^ ' 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caosed  by  the  bite*  of  bm^ 
toea  nnd  other  annoying  inaecta. 

Valitablb  and  Hrliablk.  —  "  Bbotk'b  Bsoxciu^ 
Trochbs  "  are  inTalokble  to  thoM  ezpoaed  to  siM* 
changes,  affivding  prompt  ralief  in  Coo^ti^  Cddi^  tic 
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"  You  are  the  aon  of  a  rich  gentle- 
■mai"  ahe  begfto,  in  a  rapid  aad  mo- 
□otoDons  Toice,  as  though  repeating  a 
leaaon.  "  Yon  will  love  Bome  one  you 
can't  many,  and  will  marry  a  poor  girl. 
You  will  marry  a  fwr  girl  — fair  and 
poor,  but  not  for  a  long  time  ;  and  ahe 
will  core  for  yon  more  than  vou  care 
for  her.  There  will  be  a  dark  girl  — 
dirk  and  rich  :  and  yon  will  care  for 
her  more  than  ahe  cares  for  you.  She 
will  be  your  enemy  and  your  friend. 
Beware  of  old  women  and  water ;  they 
are  not  frieada  to  you.  There  is  gold, 
health,  and  length  of  years,  but  plenty 
of  tronble.  Keep  a  brave  heart  and 
don't  be  cast  down.     There's     them 

.  thai  wishes  you  well.  You'll  be  somo- 
times   np   and   wmetimes   down,  and 

.  you'll  be  lucky  at  the  end  if  something 
doesn't  go  wrong.  Take  care,  I  say, 
of  water  and  old  women,  and  you 
won't  die  before  your  time.  Remem- 
ber what  I  say,   and  you'll   come   to 

Harold  Vanghan  smiled  to  himself. 


hare   told    my    own    better,   with 
lotting  at  the  lines." 

"The  lines  never  go  wrong,"  she 
said,  in  her  natural  voice,  and  with  an 

"  We  shall  see.  But  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  if  you  can't  find  your  com- 
panions? Do  you  know  where  you 
are  or  where  you  are  going?  " 

"  Ob,  I  shall  go  to  sleep.    1  was  be- 
ginning when  you  came." 
"What  —  under  the  hedge?  " 
"  Of  course.     1  couldn  t   sleep  in 
the  road." 

"You  often  sleep  out  of  doon?  " 
"Most  always,  when    we    haven't 

"  And  what   shall  you   do   to-mor- 

"What  we  always  do — wake  op 
BgUD  and  go  on." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  Oh,  somewhere.  There's  always 
plentr  of  ways." 

"  But  if  you  miss  your  fHends?  " 

"  Oh,  Aaron'll  find  me  fast  enough. 
He'll  want  to  beat  me." 

"  Does  he  ill  use  you,  then  7  " 

"  Nothing  partieular.  Of  canrse  he 
beata  me  when  he  likes  to.  But  maybe 


I  shall  find  something  by  the  way, 
and  then  he'll  be  pleased." 

"Find  somethiiig?  What  sort  of 
thmg  ?  " 

She  suddenly  started  and  turned 
her  head,  standing  motionless  for  an 
instant  like  some  wild  creature  prick- 
ing its  ears.  Harold  Vaughan  also 
listened  and  thought  he  hes^  a  faint 
whistle  far  away.  The  next  moment, 
without  another  word,  she  had  scram- 
bled through  the  hedge  and  was  rac- 
ing across  the  fields  iQte  a  hare,  or  a 
dog  coming  to  call  in  order  that  it 
might  reeeive  its  punishment  for  hav- 
ing strayed. 

He  could  not  help  sending  one 
thought  after  this  strange  girl  who,  a 
mere  savage  in  the  midst  oi  England, 
brought  up  outside  the  atmosphwe  of 
laws  and  duties  which  form  part  of 
our  common  air,  had  yet  contrived  to 
retain  the  instinct  that  rebels  against 
the  least  insult  to  a  woman's  innate 
sacredness,  which  cannot  be  lost  un- 
less she  herself  chooses  Xa  throw  it 
away.  Her  song  belonged  to  town 
blackguards  and  country  hoors :  but, 
beggar  girl  as  she  was,  it  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  think  of  the  flower  that 
throws  its  gifts  freely  to  every  comer 
but  always  keeps  a  thorn  in  readiness 
for  the  rude  or  profane  hand.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  make  the  lily  the  emblem 
of  natural  purity.  She  liidea  herself 
in  nooks  and  corners  out  of  the  sight. 
of  men,  but  any  one  may  safely  gather 
her  who  will.  Purity  does  not  hide 
its  beauty,  because  it  can  defend  it- 
self and  is  not  afraid.  Its  true  em- 
blem is  not  the  lily,  but  the  rose. 

With  a  sinh  for  the  un&thomable 
perversity  of  nature,  who  makes  no 
distinction  between  garden  flowers 
and  wayside  weeds,  he  felt  for  his 
watch  to  see  how  near  it  was  to  bia 
appointment  with  Claudia's  &ther. 

At  the  same  moment  he  heard  his 

name  mentioned.     "  Dr.  Vaughan  ?  " 

It  was  the  man  of  all  men  that  he 

tho  least  anxious  to  see  at  that  mo- 
ment It  was  Mr.  Brandt,  Claudia's 
father,  also  walking  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Bavons. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  the  latter. 
"  We  are  going  the  same  way.  Mr 
daughter  1^  told  me  that  you  wisn 
to  speak  to  me.  Perhaps  it  will  save 
us  both  some  trouble  if  you  say  what 
you  have  to  say  now." 

Harold  Vaughan  was  by  no  meani 


encotuaged  by  the  tone,  and  he  waa 
fully  alive  to  the  very  inappropriate 
conditions  under  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  make  an  oSer  of  marriage. 
But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  —  it  muM 
come  now,  at  all  hazards. 

'*  You  are  quite  right,"  be  be^Mi 
as  cooUy  at  lie  was  able.  "  I  have 
something  most  important  to  say  to 
you.  Would  it  not  be  better,  how- 
ever, if  we  coutd  talk  where  we  could 
do  so  better  than  —  than  here  ?  " 

Of  course  his  effort  to  overcome  em- 
barrassment only  looked  like  impn* 
dence.     Such  efforts  always  do. 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  Mr. 
Brandt,  coldly;  "in  all  matters  of 
business  I  make  a  poinf  of  coming 
to  the  point  as  soon  as  possible." 

Harold  Vangban's  request  beean 
to  look  a  little  monstrous  even  in  uls 
own  eyes.  The  quiet  old  merchant 
was  expanding  into  more  formidable 
dimensions  than  in  the  interview 
which  he  had  been  picturing  to  him- 
self as  he  hod  walked  alone  in  the  sun- 
shine through  the  fields.  Cold  chills 
are  catching,  and  though  his  affection 
for  Miss  C^udia  was  no  lees,  his  im- 
mediate consciousness  oF  it  had  inevi- 


tably grown  a  little  cold.  It  L 
thine  to  have  to  tell  a  woman  that 
one  loves  her  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment and  without  preparation,  but 
five  minutes'  time  for  reflection  is  not 
amiss  when  one  has  to  tell  her  father 

"I  have  only  to  say — that  I  have 
to  ask  your  consent  to  your  daughter 
being  my  wife.     I"  — 

"  That  is  cerUunly  coming  to  the 
point.    Well  ?  " 

"You  may  not  think  mo  the  most 
desirable  match  that  could  have  been 
chosen  —  I  have  still  my  way  to  make 
in  the  world.  But  io  far  I  have  made 
it — fKim  nothing,  as  I  have  heard 
yon  say  you  have  made  yours." 

"  And  you  want  me  to  help  you 
make  it.     Verr  natursL     Of  courae." 

"You  mistake  me,  Mr.  Brandt.  I 
would  not  ask  for  a  penny  with  your 
daughter." 

"Indeed  ?  Then  what  do  yon  snp- 
pose  I  am  to  do  with  my  money  7 
Leave  it  to  a  hospital,  in  order  that 
you  may  have  the  pleasure  of  plung- 
ing her  into  poverty  ?  " 

"  If  my  want  of  means  is  the  only 
objection,  that  I  trust  may  soon  come 
to  an  end.  With  sueh  an  aim  in 
sight,  I  will  be  content  to  wait  till  I 
can  oomo  to  you  ■■  an  eqnaL" 
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"Dr.  yaoffhMi,  jrou  must  permit 
me  to  uy  &ax  I  am  kMouitbed  at 
joor  preiamioK  to  make  anclt  a  re- 
quest at  olL  YooT  want  of  meaOB  ia 
certainly  not  the  onlj  objection." 
"May  I  ask,  then''  — 
"  Ton  can  scarcelv  be  ignorant  that 
yaat  reputation  in  the  town  is  Bcarcely 
nuA  as  a  father  would  be  particnlarljr 
Trilling  to  accept  as  a  foundation  for 
the  happinesa  of  his  only  daughter. 
Ilia  I  tell  you  as  a  friend,  for  afler 
■II  yon  have  been  the  meana  of  Mias 
Brandt's  cure,  and  beudei  that  I  am 
never  too  ready  to  belieTo  what  people 
■ay.  You  were  a  clever  surgeon,  and 
that  was  all  1  required  of  you  —  your 
moral  character  wu  nothing  to  me, 
any  more  than  was  your  friend  Luke 
Goldrick's,  whom  I  employed  becauac 
he  Vaa  a  clever  linguist,  and  certainly 
not  because  he  was  a  good  young 
man.  It  is  often  worth  while  to  em- 
ploy a  rascal  for  temporary  use  of  his 
talenta,  even  if  one  haa  to  pay  some- 
thing for  it  at  the  end.     Bui "  — 

"Mr.  Brandt  —  it  ia  quite  enough 
injury  to  me  to  refuse  roe  the  hand 
of  your  daughter,  whose  happiness, 
I  am  proud  to  think,  would  be  the 
ume  as  mine,  without  inenlting  me 
into  the  bargain." 

"  Pardon  me  :  I  was  then  speaking 
not  of  Tou,  but  of  your  companion, 
Luke  doldrick.  I  wiH  not  even  add 
a  Latin  proverb  that  as  a  profeaaional 
man  is  no  douht  familiar  to  you  — 
noicitvT  a  tocib.  BuC^I  was  going 
to  say  — one  chooses  the  husband  of 
BO  only  daughter,  whose  happiness  is 
fully  as  dear  to  me  as  it  is  to  you,  by 
difierenC  rules  than  one's  medical  at^ 
tendant'  or  cashier.  You  have  now 
been  at  St.  Bavona  a  ^ear.  With 
every  motive  to  succeed  in  your  pro- 
fession you  have  remuned  outside  all 
respectable  society,  and  have  made 

Siur  lodgings  a  rendezvous  for  all  the 
le  and  good-lbr-nothing  young  men 
of  the  town,  not  excluding  —  by  the 
way,  yon  don't  happen  to  be  in  corre- 
spondence with  that  cashier  of  mine  7  " 
Harold  Vaughan  made  a  violent 
effort  to  keep  the  last  remnant  of  hia 
over-excited  temper.  The  tone  of 
the  last  question  seemed  to  imply  an 
insult,  though  ho  could  not  see  how 

"  If  you  make  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  one  of  your  own  tniHted  servanta 
part  of  your  charge,  I  will  answer  it 
—  No.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Goldrick 
fbr  three  months  past;  anil  even  then 
only  by  chuice  and  without  speok- 

-'What!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Brandt, 
'  In  a  very  different  tone;  "you  saw 
Luke  Goldrick  three  months  ago  ?  " 

"Why  not?" 

"  You  are  certain  it  was  Arte 
months   ago  —  not  four,   perhapa,   or 


"  It's  not  likely  1  should  fora; 
answered  Harold  —  with  a  sigh 
was  the  day  I  was  called  in  to 

ClaudU'a  father  did  not  evei 


:it," 


to  notice  this  unwarrantable  freedom 
with  Miss  Brandt's  Cliristian  name. 

"  Here  —  in  St.  Bavons  7  "  he  asked, 
sharply.  "  You  are  quite  sure  7 
Where  7" 

"  It  was  not  far  tram  Old  Wharf- 
Side.    Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  where  his  mother  lives. 
No  doubL  Thank  you — you  have 
perfectly  satisfied  me  so  far.  But," 
he  continued,  gradually  resamlng  bis 
former  manner,  "  all  that  makea  no 
difference.  I  repeat  —  your  associalos 
are  only  too  consistent  with  your 
having  taken  advantage,  in  your  pro- 
fessional capacity,  of  a  romantic  and 
unexperienced  girl.     You  "  — 

"  Such  charges  are  ridiculous,"  in- 
terrupted Harold,  his  failing  temper 
DOW  fairly  gone.  "  I  challenge  any 
one  who  ever  slandered  me  to  bring 
agunat  me  a  single  proof  — 

"  I  will  quote  another  proverb  : 
Where  there  is  amoke  there  is  fire. 
And  as  for  proof —  can  you  deny  that 
1  have  seen  you,  with  my  own  eyes, 
onlv  a  few  hours  after  telling  a  good 
and  innocent  girl  that  you  wished  to 
marry  her,  holding  the  hand  of  a  com- 
mon wandering  vagrant  whom  you 
had  met  at  a  disreputable  place  of 
amusement  —  ^ving  her  money,  and 
making  her  run  out  of  the  way  when 
you  thought  yourself  diacovered  ?  " 

The  array  of  circimi  stances  was  cei^ 
tainly  overwhelming.  Harold  Vaughan 
himself  could  not  but  feel  that  if  he 
had  been  on  a  jury  to  try  himself,  his 
verdict  would  not  have  been  one  of 
acquittal.  It  was  with  the  events  of 
that  whole  unlucky  afternoon,  not 
with  Mr.  Brandt,  that  he  had  a  right 
to  be  enr^red. 

"  Confound  the  girl  1 "  he  burst  out. 
"If  you  knew  me  better — it  is  ex- 
plained in  a  moment." 

"I  don't  think  so.  Doctor  Vaughan. 
I  have  seen  something  of  the  world, 
and  know  what  such  things  mean. 
Under  common  circumatances,  of 
course  1  should  have  had  no  right  to 
say  a  word.  But  even  you  must  allow 
that  your  conduct  and  character  are 
as  much  my  affair  as  yours.  My 
daughter  —  Miss  Brandt  —  is  now 
neaiOy  well,  I  believe,  so  there  can  be 
no  occasion  for  you  to  continue  your 
visits.  1  shall  know  how  to  protect 
her  in  future,  and  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  vou  if  you  will  favor  me  with  your 
bill  immediately.  I  will  send  you  a 
cheek  by  the  firat  post" 

"  Even  you  have  no  right  to  Insult 
me  or  to  doubt  my  word." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  you, 
Doctor  Vaughan- — though,  to  judge 
from  the  state  of  your  face  and  your 
clothes,   you  have   been   already   en- 

faged  in  a  brawl.  J  suppose  you  wilt 
ardly  deny  that  your  face  ia  swelled 
and  allows  symptoms  of  bru  ising  7  " 

"If  you  would  listen  to  three  words 
—  this  is  loo  absurd  I  You  mean  that 
Claudia,  MisB  Brandt,  is  to  hear  of  me 
as  a  —  as  everything  disreputable  and 
hateful  without  my  having  an  oppoi^ 
tnnity    for    a  word    of  explanation  7 


After  what  has  paased  this  nunning  I 
have  a  right  to  explun  myself  to  net 
—  she,  at  least,  will  know  what  to 
believe." 

"  Do  yon  mean  to  aay  yon  caanat 
see  that  witnesses  will  be  wanted  to 
confirm  your  word  against  tlte  evi- 
dence of  commoD  sense  and  of  my  ova 
eves?  And  I  can  acarcely  tuppoM 
that  she  would  take  the  word  at  a 
stranger  igunat  her  father  —  ev^ 
your   infitience,  I   suspect,  wendd  M 

"  But  common  justice  "  — 

"  Common  sense  is  common  justice. 
That  is  enough.  You  see  that  my 
daughter  can  never  be  yours,  a^ 
more  than  her  fortune.  So  I  wia 
you  good  evening.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  that  I  shall  make  use  of  my 
knowledge  to  injure  yon  profejaion- 
aliv-  I  ain  quite  satisfied  with  bung 
able  to  protect  my  own  family,  and  I 
am  no  tale-bearer.  So  f<M-  your  own 
sake  you  had  better  be  as  qaie:t  as  I 
shall  he."  •:     f|^-. 

"You  are  most  utterly  aod  ridicn- 
lously  mistaken.  Since  yon  refuse 
to  hear  what  I  have  to  aay,  I  wiD 
write  to  you.  Meanwhile  I  have  done 
nothing  that  makes  me  in  my  own 
eyes  less  worthy  of  yonr  duighter 
than  I  was  before." 

"  TTiat  I  can  quite  believe.  Yon 
have  received  my  decidon.  Here  aie 
two  ways  into  St.  Bavons  —  that  if 
the  nearest  fbr  you,  and  my  road  ia 
the  other.    Good  evening." 

The  two  men  parted.  Harold 
Vaughan,  by  happening  to  take  one 
unlucky  walk,  had  lost  not  only  a  wife, 
—  that  wonld  have  been  possible  in 
any  case,  —  but  a  character  and  a  poM 
watch  besides :  and  alt  that  he  bad 
apparently  gained  in  exchange  wai 
the  prospect  of  a  black  eye- 

ApparenUv  —  for  the  turning-point 
to  Leasmouth  had  been  the  turning- 
point  in  three  lives. 

CHAPTBB  Tin.      HIDE  AMD  BSEE. 

Claudia,  as  well  as  Dr.  Vat^ian, 
had  some  hours  to  dispose  of  be- 
fore the  intwriew  of  the  evening 
from  which  she  expected  so  muc^ 
She  had  lieen  far  too  spoiled  to  think 
that  a  father  who  indulged  to  the  fiill 
her  life  made  up  of  littie  things  —  who 
had,  in  short,  given  her  her  head  over 
smooth  ground  —  wonld  not  also  let 
the  reina  lie  loose  when  the  humor 
seized  her  to  leave  the  high-road,  not 
merely  for  the  pleasant  turf,  but  lor 
the  tirink  of  a  precipice.  She  did 
not  understand  the  tacit  compact  by 
which  ao  many  busy  men  resign  autfaoi^ 
ity  to  their  womankind  or  servautB  in 
small  matters,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
themselves  worry  and  trouble,  and  so 
obtain  a  wholly  undeserved  reputa- 
tion for  easy-going  good  nature.  If  a 
horseman  is  always  pulling  at  the  bit, 
it  ia  a  si^n  the  horse  ia  )us  master;  if 
he  rides  lightly  and  freely,  be  sore  tliat 
'le  haa  a  strong  handxin  the  bridle. 
She,  of  course,  followed  the  inexp»- 
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rieaced  argument  —  "  If  he  indulges 
me  io  eren'-dajr  triflet,  how  much  more 
will  he  indulge  cue  where  the  happi- 
ness of  my  iriiale  life  ii  concerned  1  " 
— forgetting  the  obnouB  uiewer,  "I 
indulge  you  in  what  are  triflei,  becauw 
they  ue  trifles,  and  not  because  it  is 
my  nature  to  indul^."  Besidee,  she 
wM  in  love ;  and  what  woman  is  there 
who  does  not  think  that  he  will  find 
it  an  easT  task  to  subdue  others  who 
has  achieved  the  prodigious  feat  oC 
nbdniu^  Her?  The  love  of  that 
wonian  it  hardly  worth  having  who 
■trikea  her  colors  without,  at  tl^  mo- 
mentof  defeat,  believing  that  shedoee 
■a  in  honor  of  the  best,  wisest,  and 
strongest  of  conquerors.  Afterwards 
she  may  admit  that  she  is  as  much  the 
TJctur  as  the  vanquished,  and  enter  into 
a  treaty  of  affection  on  equal  terms. 
But  there  must  be  an  outset  of  battle 
and  victorjr ;  and  she  should  feel  that 
her  lover's  confessions  ef  annihilation 
before  her  eyes,  her  intellect,  or  her 
power  to  charm,  are  but  IhecourtAsieB 
of  the  conqueror  when  the  conquered 
dehvers  up  her  sword.  So,  both  as  a 
spoiled  child  and  as  a  girl  whose  heart 
was  worth  the  Iiaviag,  the  seventh  bell 
might  strike  from  SL  Catherine's  spire 
when  it  would  —  it  had  no  terrors  of 
suspense  for  her. 

Still  the  intervening  hours  had  to  be 
killed;  and  Harold  Vaughan,  I  fear, 
would  have  been  but  ill-satisfied  with 
ber  method  of  killing  them.  She  did 
not  go  roaming  aimlessly  about  the 
fields  under  the  misguidance  of  fancy. 
Bhe  did  uot  even  he  down  to  dream. 
Somehow,  her  fingers  could  never  be 
idle  when  her  heart  was  empty,  and 
lier  mind  demanded  action  now  that 
ber  heart  was  full.  Pertiaps  if  Harold 
Tangban  had  had  a  patient  or  two  to 
▼isit,  in  whom  his  interest  was  profes- 
■ional  instead  of  personal,  it  would 
have  iieen  none  the  worse  for  him. 
He  would  have  found  time  fly  faster, 
at  all  events;  and  he  would  Iiave  had 
a  more  sympathetic  picture  before  him 
of  what  Claudia  might  be  doing  than 
that  which  he  actually  painted  to  him- 
self  —  of  a  delicate  Sower  which  he 
had  cultivated  into  health,  and  was 
now  waiting  for  the  presence  of  another 
of  bis  sunbeams. 

The  result  of  their  long  acquaint- 
ance, crowned  by  their  last  interview, 
was  that  he  had  learned  the  delight  of 
sxpansion  into  free  sunshine ;  she  the 
necessity  of  compression  into  definite 
ijinpathr.  He  had  hitherto  lived  in  a 
!old  sheU,  she  in  the  yet  colder  open 
dr.  His  shell  bad  opened,  and  her 
learC  had  found  a  resting-place  and  a 
lopie.  So,  while  he  needed  to  drink 
n  the  field-fragrance,  typical  ot  his 
lew  life,  she  needed  to  bring  herself 
ato  contact  with  human  sorrows  and 
oyn.  The  possible  troubles  of  a  lov- 
Dg  mother  about  a  missing  sou  would 
lardly  have,  made  her  anxious  yestei^ 
ay.  To-day  she  had  leaped  at  shoi^ 
ig  them,  simplv  because  it  seemed  j 
orrible  to  her  that  any  grief  should 
uss  a,   sympathetic   touch   while   ber  { 


happiness  was  too  large  to  imprison  it- 
self within  the  four  walls  of  an  empty 
room.  Her  pictures,  which  had  hith- 
erto represented  her  shadowy  world, 
had  faded  into  nothing  but  excuses  for 
gilt  fi-ames-  A  prism  had  been  applied 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  true  human 
world,  and  had  resolved  its  meaning- 
less monotony  into  a  sudden  revela- 
tion of  Iris,  with  all  its  colors,  con- 
trasts, and  gradations. 

If  ^e  had  stayed,  as  usual,  at  home, 
she  would  have  tried  to  punt  vio- 
lently, and  baTe  fuled.  So — for  the 
first  time  since  her  accident  —  she 
ordered  the  carriage  to  the  door  in- 
stantly, and  set  out  to  play  the  uncon- 
scious part  of  a  detective,  on  her  fa- 
ther's account,  in  the  equally  uncon- 
scious disguise  of  a  kind  and  friendly 
Ktroness,  on  her  own.  The  coachman 
rnessed  the  horses,  grown  fat  and 
restive  with  laziness,  and  received  the 
strange  order  for  a  convalescent  young 
lady  to  drive,  not  into  the  counliy 
roads,  but  to  the  very  worst  street  in 
alt  the  city. 

It  was  not  without  considerable 
trouble,  as  might  be  supposed,  that 
the  required  bouse  was  found.  It  stood 
in  a  narrow,  winding  line,  paved  with 
rot^b  pebbles,  and  opposite  an  old 
stone  wall,  some  twenty  feet  hizh. 
The  intention  of  the  lane  was,  no  doubt, 
to  lead  somewhere,  and  possibly  it  did, 
but  its  use  was  to  afford  a  standing 
place  for  dust-heaps.  It  had  no  recog- 
nized name ;  the  houses,  at  the  back  of 
which  it  ran  and  of  which  the  dilapi- 
dated fronts  rose  from  the  riVer,  being 
sufficiently  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Old  Wharf-Side.  Every  part  of  a 
town  has  its  characteristic  odor,  and  a 
blind  man  would  have  known  where  he 
was,  by  mixed  perfume  of  dust,  rags, 
bilge-water,  and  grains.  In  short,  ue 
place  was  nothing  but  a  deserted  hole, 
at  least  by  day,  for  by  night  it  had 
another  reputation.  At  present  its 
only  occupants  were  a  man  —  of  the 
laboring  class,  but  certainly  not  a  la- 
borer—  sleeping  with  his  head  upon 
the  stones  and  his  legs  hish  up  on  a 
heap  of  refiue,  as  if  he  had  been  shot 
there  with  a  waste  load  of  broken  bot- 
tles :  a  few  children,  asing  its  delight- 
ful myiteries  as  a  playground ;  and  a 
ra^ed  old-woman  smoking  a  short 
pipe,  and  groping  as  she  wslked,  as  if 
trying  to  find  a  treasure  or  a  thorough- 

Hie  man  did  not  move,  but  the  chil- 
dren were  petrified  in  their  Tarions  at- 
titudes, and  the  old  wonian  raised  her 
blear  eyes,  as  the  apparition  of  a  car- 
riage, rolling  over  the  broken  pave- 
ment and  the  scattered  heaps  like  a 
ship  at  sea,  steered  its  way  in.  Clau- 
dia began  to  feel  more  than  half 
afraid.  She  hod  lived  all  her  remem- 
bered life-time  in  St.  Bavons,  and 
here,  within  a  few  minutes  of  her  own 
door,  she  found  herself  abroad  in  a 
foreign  town. 

The  coachman,  who  naturally  felt 
that  this  kind  of  thing  was  not  in- 
cluded in  Ms  wages,  and  whose  temper 


was  tried,  was  not  sorry  for  the  chance 
of  spending  it  upon  somebody.  Tbs 
sleeping  man  was  within  a  line  of  the 
wheels,  and  it  required  a  touch  of  the 
whip  to  make  him  roll  out  of  the  way. 
He  did  so — but  not  without  a  volley 
of  drunken  abuse,  that  made  Claudia 
shrink  into  a  comer  and  put  her 
hands  to  her  ears  —  and  thea  went  to 
sleep  acun  on  the  other  side. 

"  Ask  some  one  where  Mrs.  Gold- 
rick  lives,"  said  Claudia,  nervously. 

"  Here,  you  there  1  "  called  out  the 
coachman  to  the  woman.  "  Do  yon 
know  a  Ura  Goldrick  about  here  ?  " 

"Is  it  Misthress  Goldrick  ye're 
af  ther,  young  man  ?  "  she  croaked  ou^ 
while  her  blear  eyes  rested  on  Claudia. 
"  The  blessing  of  the  saints  be  on  yer 
ladj^ship  in  glory  I  Maybe  ve've  got 
a  (rifle  for  a  poor  lone  widdy  woman 
with  fourteen  childer,  and  ne  er  a  one 
over  seven  year  owld  ?  May  the 
crown  of  gtorj-  be  your  awate  lady- 
ship's pillow  this  night — ifve'llhave 
a  copper  for  a  lone  woman,  uat's  lost 
her  blessed  man,  the  sunted  jool,  tluB 
seven  year  I     May  "  — 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you  t " 
said  the  coachman.  *'  Can't  you  an- 
swer a  civil  question  ?  " 

Claudia  look  out  her  pnrae. 
"  Here,"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand,  less  out  of  charity  than  fear. 
"  Does  a  Mrs.  Goldrick  live  here  ?  " 

The  woman  clutched  the  coin. 
"  May  your  swate  face  he  in  heaven 
this  night,  and  may  I  mate  ye  there  I 
Misthress  Goldrick  ?  Sure  ye  don't 
mane  the  owld  witch  woman,  the  blact- 
yard  ? "  She  crossed  herself  de- 
voutly.   "  Glory  come  betune  us  and 

"You  know  her  then?  Which  is 
ber  house  ?  " 

But  the  Irishwoman  hobbled  off. 

"  Holloa  I  "  called  out  the  coachman 
loudly,  to  the  children  this  tJme. 
■'  Which  is  Mrs.  Goldrick's  ?  " 

At  the  same  moment  a  first-floor 
window  was  forced  up,  and  a  face  ap- 
peared. 

"  Who  wanu  Mrs.  Goldrick  ? " 
asked  a  clear,  cold  voice.  "  Here 
lam." 

In  an  instant  the  lane  became 
empty.  With  a  yell  the  children  to<^ 
to  their  heels  and  were  gone,  as  if  a 
lion  had  leaped  from  the  window  and 
was  mistaking  them  for  lambs. 

"  All  right,"  answered  the  coach- 
man, leaving  the  box  and  leading  the 
horses  close  up  to  the  door.  'Hiere 
was  neither  ball  nor  knocker,  so  he 
had  to  use  the  butt  end  of  his  whip  to 
get  an  answer. 

The  window  was  pushed  down,  and 
after  some  time  two  bolts  were  drawn 
■lowly.  Then  the  door  was  opened 
an  inch  or  two. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Goldrick,"  said  the 
same  T<Hce.    "  Who  wants  me  ?  " 

"  Miss  Brandt." 

"  Does  she  want  to  come  in  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  let  me,  Mrs.  Goldrick," 
Claudia  answered  for  herself,  from  the 
carriage. 

C 


The  ginidng  of  a  ch&ln  irai  heard; 
CUudia  got  out  of  the  Cftmage,  en- 
tered B  dark  pascBge,  and  wu  ■honn 
into  a  ;et  darker  rtNim  on  the  ground 
floor.  So  dark  was  it  that  she  could 
■oarcelj'  see,  and  she  could  not  help 
calling  to  mind  her  father's  Btorj  of 
the  joung  man  who  wai  decojed  down 
a  back  street,  and  whose  bodj  wa< 
(bund  in  the  Thames.  When  the 
shntlen  were  thrown  back,  however, 
she  found  herself  in  a  imall  and  m'a- 
erably  f umished  sitdng-room,  with  nai- 
ked  plaster  walla,  a  ceiline  crumbling 
with  damp,  a  broken  chair  for  furni- 
ture, a  corner  cupboard,  and  a  floor 
of  carpetlesa  deal  boards.  Mn.  Gold- 
rick  drew  the  chair  forward ;  wiped  it, 
and  offered  it  to  her  visitor  reapect- 
f  ullj'.  She  did  not  seat  herself —  in- 
deed that  would  have  been  difficult, 
feeing  ttiat  nothing  was  left  her  to  sit 
upon  but  the  planka. 

"You  must  forgive  me  for  taking 
jour  chiur,  Mrs.  Goldrick  ;  I  have  been 
an  iuTalid,"  said  Claudia,  looking  ner- 
vously through  the  window  to  see  that 
the  coachman  still  stood  sentry  there. 
Seeing  that  all  was  right,  she  won- 
dered what  Harold  wouM  think,  if  he 
could  see  her  now,  and  what  an  ad- 
Tenture  the  would  have  to  tell  him 
when  seven  o'clock  had  passed  and  all 
waa  well.  IT  she  could  only  have  seen 
him,  and  what  he  was  doing,  she  would 
have  wondered  yet  more  &an  he.  It 
naa  very  natural  that  he  should  be 
standing  outside  a  low  public-house, 
liatenin?  to  a  wandering  singing  girl 
— but  she  would  hardly  have  thought 
•o.  Not  having  a  magic  mirror  at 
hand,  however,  her  thoughts  amused 
her,  and  then  she  began  aa  an  artist  to 
take  notice  of  the  good  subject  for  her 
pencil  she  had  found  in  the  gaunt  fig- 
ure, and  strong,  dark  features  of  her 
hostess.  What  a  sketch  she  would 
make  for  Harold  when  she  got  home  I 

"Do  not  mention  it,  Miss  Brandt," 
Bvd  Mrs.  Goldrick,  with  the  slightest 
■'  ',  in   the  tone  of  one 


more  curiously,  and,  woman  as  she  was, 
did  not  notice  Mrs.  Goldrick's  poor 
and  worn-out  clothes  till  now.  No  one 
would  have  dreamed  of  looking  at  her 
dress  nntil  her  speech  called  attention 
to  it  by  way  of  contrast. 

"  I  am  only  jnst  getting  well  from 
an  illness,"  she  said,  thinking  an  apol- 
ogy still  more  due.    "My  father"  — 

"  ■"■         3  Mr.  Brandt's  daughter  — 


my 


Yes.    He  wanted  a 


"  I  should  have  thought  he  could 
have  told  me  that  best,  young  lady. 
My  son  does  not  often  write  to  me." 

"  You  are  not  Enitlish,  ar«  you  7  " 

"I  am  not  Englidi." 

"  Dutch,  no  doubt  1 " 

'*  Nor  Dutch.  I  come  from  a  coun- 
try that  you  call  Hungary.  It  is  a 
long  way  off.     Why  do  you  ask  7  " 

"Only  I   thought  you  did  not  lotA 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

English.  But  how  interesting  I  I  am 
a  foreinier  too,  you  know.  How  odd 
that  a  Hungarian  and  a  Dutch  nrl 
should  meet  in  the  middle  ol  St.  Ba- 
rons I  Then  yon  have  not  heard  from 
your  son  ?  "  The  color  came  into  her 
cheeks  a  tittle ;  the  heart's  happiness 
makes  the  blood  start  quickly  even  at 
stray  times,  and  it  was  a  way  she  had 
when  she  asked  qnestions.  Besides, 
she  was  fresh  from  the  half-forgotten 
kiss  of  the  open  air,  and  her  bright 
complexion  was  one  to  receive  and  show 
the  slightest  touch  either  of  breeze  or 
fancy.  The  dark  rose  often  says  to 
the  white,  "  You  are  blushing,"  when 
the  answer  is  not,  "  I  have  reason,"  hut 
only,  "I  am  made  so  —  that  is  all." 
Just  oa  she  put  her  question  a  slight 
noise  was  audible  to  her  quick  and 
nervous  ears.  It  was  only  Thomas 
flicking  a  fly  from  the  bay's  neck  — 
nothing  more,  but  it  maae  her  turn 
round  and  look  away.  Such  details 
are  not  irrelevant — no  details  ever  are, 
except  in  pictures  of  celestial  things, 
wherein  the  immortals  never  change 
complexion  and  are  never  disturbed  by 
flies. 

Hrs.  Goldrick  did  not  hear  the  light 
stroke  of  the  whip ;  but  she  heard  the 
question,  caught  the  ripple  of  mount- 
ing color,  and  saw  the  turn.  She  was 
evidently  a  "  good  observer  "  —  which 
generally  means  being  a  very  little 
quicker  than  ordinary  people  and  a 
great  deal  less  sure.  She  turned  her 
hard,  black  eyes  sharply  on  Claudia, 
whom  she  caused  to  blush  again  — 
really,  tlus  time. 

"  So  your  father  sent  you  to  ask  after 
Luke  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  sof^ned 
look,  that  seemed  to  Claodia  a  rather 


"  Then  you  have  heard  nothing  of 
him  —  noUiing  at  all  ?  " 

"  Wait  a  minute,  my  dear  young 
lady.  I  suppose  you  thought  one  m 
the  servants  wouldn't  do?  Or  one  of 
the  clerks?     Is  Mr.  Brandt  at  home?" 

"  He  will  be  at  homo  in  the  evening, 
if  you  should  want  to  see  him,  —  at 
least,  late  in  the  evening.  I  believe  he 
be  is  away  at  Leasmouih  to-day." 

Mrs.  Goldrick  nodded  her  head  three 
times.  "  1  suppose  Luke's  letters  go 
to  the  office  —  not  to  the  house  ?  "  she 
asked.     - 

"  It  is  about  bis  letters  1  came.  My 
father  has  had  letters  from  him,  but  it 
seems  that  he  is  not  now  in  the  place 
in  Holland  where  he  is  supposed  to  be- 
So  we  thought  if  anything  had  hap- 
Kned  —  that  is,  if  he  was  on  his  way 
me,  you  would  be  the  first  to  know." 
Claudia  took  great  credit  to  herself  for 
putting  her  inquiries  in  so  safe  a  form. 

"Not  at  all.  My  son  comes  and 
goes  ;  he  never  writes  to  me,  and  I 
expect  him  when  I  see  him.    He  has 


handsome  young  fellow,  is  Luke, 
though  his  mother  says  it  No  —  I 
don't  expect  his  letters  to  come  here. 
But  perhaps  there's  others  tiiat  may  V  " 
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Mn.  Goldrick  had  tamed  oat  <o 
strange  a  pemn,  talked  so  od%,  ud 
looked  at  her  so  uncomfortsblf ,  tiitf 
Claudia,  whose  conscience  wii  d 
course  as  clear  as  her  eampltztaa,  be- 
gan to  feel  a  little  bewildered,  beddM 
out  of  her  element  She  had  cotne  to 
cross-examine  delicately,  and  she  nwld 
not  but  fancy  that  she  was  being  cnm- 
examined  —  not  delicately.  So  iu 
did  not  answer  the  questioa,  tbonoh  it 
seemed  to  cont^n  some  incoopitbes- 
■ible  innuendo  that  concerned  berwIL 

The  other  nodded  her  head  uus. 

"  You  arc  a  handsome  yoimg  Isdf,* 
she  said.  "I've  seen  plen^  in  ■; 
time  — only  not  of  your  sort  W«m 
black  where  I  come  from.  Do  jon 
mind  turning  your  head  1  J  dmi't  m 
young  and  pretty  faces  eveiy  day  ixnr, 
andit  ldid,myeyesarenotiobnghltii 
look  St  them  as  they  used  m  be.  11, 
I  thought  BO  —  dark  with  &ir,  nl 
with   poor,  man  with  woman;  tii«  oU 


D  cheat  us,  bnt  they  c< 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Goldrick  it  tight  is 
her  mind,"  thought  Claudia,  wbo  do* 
wanted  to  get  the  interview  oier  ud 
to  go  home.  "  Yes,"  she  said, "  sc  do 
want  to  know  about  your  son,  Hr.  Golii- 
rick.     We  are  anxious  about  hiK." 


mother,  confidentially.  "  And  tamt  el 
them  are  afrudof  mjiU-kwkingthn. 
I  wish  they  were  right  —  there's  <at 
or  two  things  Td  do  then.  But  vbs 
the  poor  creatures  mean  is,  thst  1  cu 
see  plain  before  me  without  hiTingto 
be  told  a  story  from  beginnii^  >• 
end.  That's  aL  the  secret  of  res^ 
'Baji' — what  you  call  telling  i» 
tunes :  a  quick  eye,  and  that  I'vt  pi 
still,  though  it  mavn't  be  as  bri^  h 
it  used  to  be.  Well,  time  makes  nv) 
and  God  made  time,  as  they  saj  ii  m< 
country ;  so  the  more  yean  one  liu> 
the  more  good  things.  So  you  needi^ 
be  afraid  to  talk  to  a  wu 
who's  lived  long  enough  to  hare  a  ns, 
and  to  want  to  see  him  happy  for  liii 
own  sake,  and  not  for  hers. 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  he  will  be,"  tui 
Claudia,  for  (he  sue  of  saying  kkm- 
thing. 

"  And  you  mustn't  think  us  »t  ^ 
as  we  look,  ruy  dear  young  lady.  Tl* 
neighbors  say  I've  heaps  of  Btof; 
laid  up  in  a  stocking.  Ihat  in^ 
true.  But  you  shan't  go  witbootli'lt 
or  sup  in  Luke's  mother's  honsa  ik 
first  time  you  come  to  see  her."  Sbt 
groped  in  the  comer  cupboard,  iid 
took  out  a  dusty  black  bottle  lad  i 
cracked  teacup.  "  1  don't  keep  d<M^ 
they  get  broken  so.  And  Luke  bt 
made  nis  way ;  he  will  be  rich  enonfi 
in  time.  You're  one  of  them,  I  M 
that  value  a  man  for  what  he  is,  ■* 
for  what  he  has  —  isn't  it  so  7  " 

"Indeed  I  am,"  said  Claudit,<i>) 
a  private  leap  into  her  own  a£Un> 

"  They  have  a  song  —  in  my  «•■ 


873.] 

tj — how  a  queen  would  follow  a  poor  soldier  if  the  toved 


irget  the  words ;  and  you  wouldn't  understand  them. 
Tute  this,  if  you've  been  ill  —  it's  better  tihan  all  the 
ruggist  stuff  that  ever  wai  made.  It's  what  Lake  likes 
'hen  he  comes  to  see  me.  Here's  a  lucky  wedding  to  you, 
ad  toon,  my  dear  young  lady  I  " 
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hich  differs  from  such  writers  as  Artemas  Ward,  Bret 
[arte,  &nd  the  like,  pretty  much  as  the  new  comedy  of 
Athena"  diSered  from  the  old.  Nothing  could  be  more 
niet  and  refined  than  their  way  of  making  fun.  It  moves, 
ideed,  very  hearty  laughter  —  we  were  ourselves  ronied 
>  the  sense  of  Mr.  Warner's  exceeding  merits  by  findinj; 
nrselves  barstiog:  out  now  and  again  as  we  sat  alone  read- 
ig  one  of  his  books  — but  so  does  many  a  joker  who  never 
lovei  a  muscle  of  his  face,  and  here,  too,  there  is  nothing 
ke  a  Erin,  a  contortion,  or  an  antic.  More  enjoyable  boolu 
UD  the  two  which  we  name  at  the  foot  of  this  column  we 
sve  seldom  read,  and  of  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden  "  we 
itain  a  recollection  equally  pleasant,  not  unmingled  with 

certain  self-reproachlul  feeling  of  an  intention  never  car- 
led  out  —  too  often  the  case  with  such  intentions — of 
lakin^  it  the  subject  of  a  dettuled  criticism.  It  is  not  easy 
)  find  a  comparison  for  Mr.  Warner.  Sometimes  he  u 
ke  Charles   Lamb.     Take  this,   for   instance,  out  of  the 

Hiiappreheusions  Corrected,"  which  tbrms  a  sort  of 
reface  to  "  Sauntorings ;  "  — 

"  I  have  listened  in  mj  time  with  more  or  leas  pleasore  to  very 
ilUcking  songa  aboai  the  sea,  the  flashing  brine,  the  sprav  and 
M  tempest's  roar,  the  wet  sheet  and  ihe^owinfr  sea,  a  hie  on 
■e  ocean  wave,  and  all  the  rest  of  il.  To  paraphrase  a  land 
reverb,  let  me  write  the  mqks  of  the  sea,  and  I  care  not  who 
N>  to  sea  and  sings  'em.  A  sqaam  yard  of  solid  ground  is 
nnh  miles  of  the  pitching,  turbulent  stuff.  Its  inabili^  to 
and  still  for  a  second  is  the  plague  of  it." 

Very  often  he  is  like  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  or  rather,  as  Sir 
Jthur  Helps  Is  many-sided,  claiming  as  his  own  the  spe- 
allies  of  the  halt-dozen  characters  whom  he  makes  talk 
^ther  so  well,  especially  like  to  Sir  John  Ellesmere. 
anler  and  paradox,  always  bandied  with  cleverness  and 
ibtlety ;  an  active  fancy  uiat  sometimes  rises  into  im^i- 
■tioD  or  pathos,  irony  that  is  never  bitter,  and  sarcasm 
lat  is  never  savage;  these,  and  with  them  what  we  might 
ill  scorn,  if  scorn  were  not  mostly  ungentle,  of  all  that  is 
icultured,  of  shoddy  aristocrats,  nourraux  rrcAei,  and  the 
te,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Warner's  books,  as  they  may  be 
and  in  Hawthorne,  in  Holmes,  and  others  whose  names 
e  might  mention. 

"  Saunterings  "  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  recollections  of 
iropean  travel.  Mr-  Warner  did  not  go  to  any  out-of- 
e-way  places,  was  content,  on  the  conlrary,  to  visit,  or 
ybow  to  write  about,  the  most  irequented  scenes, — 
onich,  for  instance,  Rome,  Naples,  and  the  like ;  but  it  is 
Mzing  how  fresh  and  bright  his  sketches  are.  He  laughs 
the  oddities  whi:h  he  meets  in  the  most  good-humored, 
fectious  way,  Uiiahs  at  the  Eoglish,  we- are  Ixiund  to  say, 
pecially.  Indeed,  if  there  is  ever  a  shade  of  spite  in  his 
lira,  it  is  when  he  is  ridicuUng  us,  though  it  is  some  com- 
%  to  find  that,  meanly  as  he  may  think  of  us,  be  has  the 
^lest  opinion  of  our  landscapes  and  of  our  fare.  "  Leav- 
Eout  Switzerland,"  he  says, "  I  have  seen  nothing  in  that 
iBty  (the  beauty  of  Continental  scenery)  which  satisfies 
beye  and  wins  the  heart  to  compare  with  England  in 
Ing.  When  we  annex  it  to  our  sprawling  country, 
kh  lies  out  of  doors  in  so  many  climates,  it  will  make 
Hnninz  retreat  for  us  in  May  and  June,  —  asortof  gar- 
^of  deught,  whence  we  shall  draw  our  May  butter  and 
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our  June  roses.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  put  it  UDd«r 
glass  to  make  it  pleasant  the  year  round."  But  it  most  be 
allowed  that  his  laughter  is,  on  the  whole,  fiiirly  impartiaL 
He  makes  excellent  fun  out  of  every  available  subject,  not, 
as  do  some  of  bis  countrymen,  out  of  every  subject,  avail- 
able or  not  (Mark  Twain  can  be  quite  as  jocose  abo'ut 
Adam  as  about  any  of  Adam's  descendants),  as,  for  instance, 
out  of  the  German  passion  fur  soldiering,  out  of  the  guides 
whom  he  bamboozles  by  offering  to  guide  them  for  some- 
thing less  than  the  sum  which  they  ask,  and  out  of  Italian 
be^ars,  these  last  being  "  done  "  in  a  fashion  so  delightfiil 
and  apparently  so  effective  that  we  must  transcribe  It  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers.  He  has  been  complaining  that 
he  cannot  understand  the  Austrian  currency  :  — 


convenient  ti 
whsre,  and  the  only  nse  of  which  I  bare  foond  is  to  ^ive  Ital- 


a  Austria  even,  and  n 


One  of  the  pie<£s  satisfles  a  beggar  when  it  drops 
into  his  hat ;  and  then  It  deiBias  him  lon^  enoagh  in  the  exam- 
ination of  it,  so  that  your  carriage  has  lime  to  get  so  far  away 
that  bis  renewed  pursuit  is  asnally  nosvailing." 


I  have  often,  indeed,  seen  white  ssifg  climbing 
up  there,  and  fish  ing- boats,  st  secure  anchor  1  suppose,  riding 
apparently  like  balloons  in  the  huy  air.  Sea  and  air  snd  land 
here  are  all  kin,  1  inspect,  and  have  certain  immateriBl  qoalilies 
in  common.  The  conloara  of  the  sliores  and  the  outlines  of  the 
hills  are  as  graceful  as  the  mobile  waves ;  and  if  there  is  any- 
where ruggedness  and  sharpness,  the  atmosphere  throws  a 
friendly  vciTover  it,  and  tones  all  that  is  inharmonious  into  the 
repose  of  beauty.  The  atmosphere  is  really  something  more 
than  a  medium ;  it  is  a  drapeiy,  woven,  one  contd  affirm,  with 


when  the  sou  was  pouring  down  floods  of  clear,  golden  light. 


thin  lunsbine,  but  a  royal  profusion,  a  golden  substance,  a  trans- 
forming qaality,  a  vestnre  of  splendor  for  all  these  Mediterra- 
ihorea.  The  moat  cum  prehensile  idea  of  Sorrento  and  the 
:  it  stande,  embedded  almi 


out  of  sight  in 


the  Capo  di  Sorrento,  i 

not  wind  enough  for  aaila  ;  but  there  were  chopping  waves,  ana 
swell  enough  to  toas  na  abont,  and  lo  produce  oright  flaabea  of 
light  far  out  at  aea.  The  red-shirted  rowera  ailentlj  bent  lo 
their  long  sweepa ;  and  I  lay  in  the  toailog  bow,  and  studied  the 
high,  receding  abore.  The  picture  is  limple,  —  a  predpice  of 
rock  or  earth,  faced  with  maaoarj  In  spots,  almost  of  uniform 
height  th>m  point  to  point  of  (he  little  bay,  except  where  a  deep 
gorge  has  split  the  rock,  and  comes  to  the  sea,  forming  a  cove, 
where  a  cluster  of  rude  buildings  is  likely  to  gather.    Along  the 

Erecipiee,  which  now  jnis  and  now  recedes  a  little,  are  villas, 
otels,  old  convenu,  gardens,  and  gravea.  I  can  see  steps  and 
galleries  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  caves  and  caverns,  oat- 
oral  and  ariidcial ;  tor  one  can  cuttbia  tufa  with  a  knife  j  and 
it  would  hardly  aeem  prcpoaleroas  to  attempt  to  dig  ont  a  cool, 
roomy  mansion  in  this  rocky  front  with  a  spade." 

Altogether,  if  onr  readers  will  tnut  us,  they  cannot  spend 
an  hour  or  so  more  pleasantly  than  in  "  sauntering"  with 
Mr.  Warner.  Or  if  they  want  something  appropriate  to 
winter,  let  them  take  up  "Backlog  Studies."  A  "back- 
log," we  must  explain,  is  the  masfive  piece  of  wood,  the 
piice  de  retittanee,  so  to  ipeak,  which  is  put  at  the  bock  (^ 
a  wood  fire.  The  "  Studies  "  open  with  an  eloquent  plea, 
which  to  us  here,  with  no  woods  to  speak  of  and  coals  at 
famine  prices,  is  even  cruelly  interesting,  for  open  fires. 
Mr.  Warner  has  been  complaining  that  people  change 
houses  so  frequently  and  so  lightly,  and  live  so  often  In 
houses  that  don't  suit  them,  and  he  goes  on:  — 

"  Am  I  mistaken  in  supposing  that  this  is  owing  to  the  discon- 
lance  of  big  chimneys,  with  wide  fireplaces  in  them  ">  How 
a  person  be  atlacheu  to  a  honse  that  has  no  centre  of  attiM- 
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tioD,  no  wnl  in  it,  in  the  iislbl«  form  of  k  glowing  fire,  and  a 
WKTin  chimney,  like  the  heart  in  the  body  t  Wben  yoa  think 
of  iha  old  homestead,  if  yon  erer  do,  jour  thought*  go  Btraigbt 
to  the  wide  chimney  and  iU  bnming  ioge.  No  wonder  thai  Ton 
are  lead;  to  move  from  one  flrepIaceTess  bonM  Into  another. 
Bnt  von  have  lomething  jiut  as  good,  you  tay.  Yea,  I  hare 
hearaof  it.  Tbii  age,  which  imitatei  ereryihing,  even  to  the 
Tirtaea  of  onr  anceitore,  has  invented  a  fireplace,  with  aniflcial 
iron,  or  eomposiiion  logs  in  it,  hacked  and  painted,  in  which  n« 
b  burned,  so  that  it  has  the  appeuance  of  a  wood  fire.  Thii 
■earns  lo  me  blHSphemy.  Do  you  think  a  cat  would  lie  down 
before  it  ?  Can  yon  poke  it  1  iTyoa  can't  poke  it,it  ia  a  fraad. 
To  poke  a  wood  flre  is  more  solid  enjoyment  than  almost  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  The  crowning  human  virtue  in  a  man 
is  to  let  bis  wife  poke  the  fire.  I  do  not  know  bow  any  virtne 
whatever  ia  poasible'over  an  imitation  gas  Idk.  What  a  sense  of 
insincerity  the  family  must  have,  if  they  inilalge  in  the  hypoc- 
risy of  gathering  about  it.  With  this  centre  of  nntruthfulnesa, 
what  must  the  lifb  in  the  hmily  be ''  Perhaps  the  father  will 
be  living  at  the  rate  of  ten  thoassnd  s  year  on  a  talsry  of  four 
thousand ;  perhaps  the  mother,  more  beaalifiil  and  younger  than 
her  bea^ti^l  daughters,  will  rouge;  perhaps  the  young  ladies 
will  make  waxwork.  A  cynic  might  saggeat  as  the  motto  of 
modem  liiii  this  simple  legend,  '  Just  as  good  as  the  real.'  But 
I  am  not  a  cynic,  and  I  nope  fat  the  rekindling  of  wood  Area, 
and  a  return  of  the  beautirnf  home  light  from  them.  If  a  wood 
Sre  il  a  loxury,  it  is  cheaper  than  many  in  which  we  indulge 
without  Ihongbt,  and  cheeper  than  the  visits  of  a  doctor,  made 
DeceMary  hy  the  want  of  ventilation  of  the  hoase.  Not  that  I 
have  anything  against  doctors;  I  only  wish,  after  they  have 
been  to  see  us  in  a  way  that  seems  lo  friendly,  they  had  nothing 

Etouod  this  open  Gre  the  author,  who  calls  himself  the 


getbe 
thefe 


"  Fiia-Tender,  hia  wife,  and  certain  friends  talked  to- 
ratber  in  the  pleMantest  fubion,  Mr.  Warner  being  one  of 
a  few  who  know  bow  lo  manage  a  conversation.  Of  that, 
of  course,  no  extracts  that  we  can  ^ive  will  afford  an  idea. 
Indeed,  it  ia  very  difficnlt  to  do  justice  by  extracts  to  a 
book  of  this  kind,  where  the  humor  is  pretty  evenly  dittrih- 
iit«d,  and  there  is  nothing  very  much  superior  to  the  rest. 
One  turns  over  page  ai^  page  of  essays,  which  we  read 
with  a  quiet,  continuous  delight,  and  fear  to  select,  lest  our 
reader*  should  say,  "  I  see  nothing  very  particular  here." 
Probably  there  i*  nothing  "  verv  particmar  ; "  but  then 
there  is  plenty-  more  like  it,  ana  that  is  verr  much  more 
to  the  purtHMe.  At  b1!  events,  we  sbal!  risk  a  pMsage, 
and  with   it   Gnally  commend   Mr.  Wamor  '-    -         "' 


|||")It  make*  one  homesick  inttbis  world  to  think  that  there  are 
so  man;  rare  people  he  can  never  know  ;  and  so  many  excellent 
people  that  scarcely  any  one  will  know,  in  fact.  One  discovers 
a  mend  by  chance,  and  cannot  but  feel  regret  that  twenty  or 
thirty  yean  of  life  maybe  have  been  spent  withont  the  least 
knowledge  of  hitn.  When  he  is  once  known,  through  him  open- 
ing il  made  into  another  little  world,  into  a  circle  of  culture  and 
loving  hearts  and  enthusiasm  in  a  dozen  congenial  pursuits,  and 

Srqndices  perhaps.  How  instantly  and  easily  the  becbelor 
□ubles  his  world  wben  be  marries,  and  enters  into  the  unknown 
fellowship  of  the  to  him  cootinually  increasing  company  which 
is  known  in  popular  language  as  '  all  his  wife's  relations.  Near 
at  hand  daily,  no  doubt,  are  those  worth  knowing  lutimately,  if 
one  bad  the  time  and  tlie  opportunity.  And  when  one  travels 
he  sees  what  a  vast  material  there  is  for  society  and  ft'Iendsbip, 
of  which  he  can  never  avail  himself.  Car-load  after  car-load  of 
■nmmer  travel  goes  by  one  at  any  railway  itation,  out  of  which 
he  in  sure  he  could  choose  a  score  of  life-long  friends,  if  the  con- 
ductor would  introduce  him.  There  are  faces  of  refinement,  oF 
Snick  wit,  of  sympathetic  kindness,  —  interesting  people,  trav- 
led  people,  entertaining  people,  —  as  yon  would  tay  in  Boston, 
'  nice  people  yon  would  admire  to  know,'  whom  you  constantly 
meet  and  pass  witboat  a  sign  of  recognition,  many  of  whom  ore 
DO  doubt  your  long-lost  brothers  and  liateri.  You  can  sea  that 
they  also  have  their  worlds  and  their  interests,  and  they  prob- 
!iblj  know  a  great  man  J  '  nice' people.  The  matter  of  personal 
liking  and  atiochment  ii  a  good  deal  due  lo  the  mere  fcntane  of 
association.  More  ftst  frieadsbips  and  pleasant  acqnaintance- 
ships  are  Tonned  on  the  Atlantic  steunahips  between  those  who 
would  have  been  only  indifferent  aeqnaintaoeea  elsewhere,  than 
e  would  think  possible  on  a  voyap  which  natarally  make* 


a  personal  appearanoe." 


SOCIAL  BAREIESS. 


The  immortal  Dr.  Johnson  once  applied  what  be  sap- 
posed  to  be  a  crucial  test  to  the  sincerity  of  Mrs.  Macao- 
lay's  republican  principles,  by  proposing  that  she  abouU 
invite  ber  footman  to  ait  down  with  them  at  dinner.  If  a 
willingness  to  meet  eociol  inferiors  on  equal  terma  be  a  fair 
te*t  of  republicanism,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  numbtf 
of  genuine  republicans  in  the  world  is  ■ingalarly-  aniaU. 
Indeed,  oa  is  often  enough  remarked,  the  efiect  <M  demo- 
cratic  political  institutions  is  verj  often  to  make  the  aoctal 
barriers  more  imputable  than  ever.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous enough.  Aa  American  gentleman  can  lea*  affm^  to 
nut  himself  into  familiar  relations  with  an  Iriah  labor«r  in 
New  York  than  an  Knglish  nobleman  to  talk  eaaily  to  a 
man  of  the  same  class  at  home,  because  there  ia  a  much 
greater  risk  that  the  free  and  enlightened  citiiea  vrill  taka 
unpleaaant  liberties.  The  absence  of  any  recognized  dif- 
ference makes  the  proleution  of  a  certain  reserve  mace  nee- 
eaaary.  Invisible  barriers  haf  e  to  be  thrown  np  to  soiwly 
the  place  of  the  old  tangible  distinctions.  In  a  firat<lu* 
railway  carriage  in  England  each  passenger  kuowa  that  Ui 
fellow-travellers  belong,  within  certain  limito,  to  the  aame 
social  stratum  with  himself,  and  have  thereforv  a  ceitaia 
common  understanding  upon  various  matters.  In  on  Amer- 
ican car  he  can  only  eay  that  his  companion*  are  Dot  n^ 
gers;  but  the;  may  be  capable  of  eating  with  their  knivea, 
of  chewing  tobacco,  and  of  using  language  which  ia  not 
strictly  in  accordance  with  conventional  usage.  Tou  can 
speak  with  much  more  freedom  to  a  fellow-traveller  if  you 
have  a  well-founded  confidence  that  be  will  not  reply  by 
devoting  ;our  eyes  to  eternal  perdition.  In  short,  the 
simple  process  of  shuffling  together  people  who  ore  at  the 
very  opposite  end*  of  the  Bcue  of  civilization  does  not  UaA 
to  promote  familiarit;.  Its  first  effect  it  to  cause  the  more 
ieiultive  unit*  to  surround  themselves  with  on  imperc^ 
dble  atmosphere  of  general  repulsioD.  In  the  long  mn, 
possibly,  the  constant  intermixture  may  bring  about  a  closer 
aasimilation ;  but  the  immediate  consequencea  —  and  "  in- 
mediate  "  may  be  interpreted  witli  considerable  latitude  — 
are  very  often  the  reverae  'of  what  they  are  ( " 
luutity  aasumed  t(  ' 

Part  of  that  pb( 
the  widening  of  the  gulf  I 
ou*l;  due  to  this  simple  fact.  Thedestmctionof «  pcdhial 
privilege  is  tocitiv  compenaacad  by  an  increase  <^  aodal 
exclusiveness.  When  we  have  reached  Utopia,  the  exist- 
ing awkwardneaa  will  be  removed.  Man  will  meet  rnan  as 
equal  terma ;  there  will  be  no  jealousy  on  the  part  of  tbe 
superior,  and  no  env;  from  the  inferior.  Every  one  will 
take  his  place  naturally,  conscious  that  it  is  that  for  whici 
he  ia  best  adapted,  and  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  create 
artificial  distinctions  when  those  actually  existing  are  ieil 
to  repose  upon  absolute  justice.  Meanwhile  amiable  yooa; 
reformers  ore  apt  to  attempt  to  precipitate  the  proces. 
The;  fret  against  the  barriers  which  have  sprung  up  at  On 
very  moment  of  their  supposed  destruction.  Toey  sit 
*hocked  Co  discover  that  their  work  is  only  half  done,  and 
try  to  translate  ihe  political  into  social  refornu-  Ihfj 
give  lo  (Forklng-men  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  eit  down 
CO  Cea  with  them,  and  elaborately  lay  aside  the  prestige  <i 
superior  rank  and  education.  The;  try  to  talk  to  their 
aervanta  as  if  they  were  fellow-creatures,  and  a*  if  thi 
stair*  which  separate  the  kitchen  from  the  parlor  were  Ml 
more  difficult  of  ascent  —  except  in  a  merely  ph;alcKlaeBa 
—  than  Ihe  cliffs  of  Che  MaCternorn.  That  such  Offnts  vi 
well  meant  would  be  denied  b;  nobodv.  Thev  ore  direcnd 
against  a  real  evil;  for  one  can  hardly  consider  it  aa  par! 
of  the  eternal  order  of  things  that  people  whose  iMdles  ti- 
habit  the  same  tenement  soould  be  separated  from  oA 
other  in  spirit  oi  widely  as  though  they  were  denizens  af 
diS'erenC  planelB.  It  may  even  oe  admitted  further  ifcA 
acme  people  have  the  happ;  art  of  really  conciliating  by 
condescension  ;  that  tbey  can  lay  atide  their  robes  of  stata 
without  becoming  more  imposins  In  th^  incoauCo  than  il 
their  official  cottume;  and  that  Tor  them  the  phnwa  of  pot- 
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ting  ptiople  at  their  «&Be  does  not  really  mean  producing  a 
Keneml  sense  of  extreme  airkivardnesi,  and  a  forced  air  of 
familiarity  which  is  at  the  veiy  antipodes  of  the  genuine 
article.  A  man,  however,  and  even  a  woman,  muit  M  pos- 
seated  not  only  of  singular  benevolence,  but  of  a  singularly 
felioitoue  maaner,  if  Buccesa  is  to  be  obtained  in  such  an 
enterprise.  For  the  great  majority,  the  fetters  of  custom 
iiaTe  penetrated  lar  too  deeply  into  their  Boula  to  permit 
really  free  action  when  they  voluntarily  leave  their  accus- 
tomed sphere.  AngeU'  visits  are  proverbially  rare,  and 
most  angels  would  probably  find  it  hard  to  lay  aside  their 
winga  and  talk  to  any  mere  mortal  as  to  one  of  themselves. 
More  frequently  they  come  like  the  "  blessed  Glendoveer," 
declaring  only  too  distinctly,  "  'Tis  mine  to  speak  and  yours 
to  hear,'  and  conferences  conduct«d  on  suuh  termi  may  be 
improving,  but  scarcely  diminish  the  sense  of  constraint. 

Without  denying,  therefore,  the  good  which  may  possibly  - 
be  effected  by  crossing  the  gulf  when  the  innovator  has  the 
happy  disposition  necessary  to  ensure  sucuess,  it  is  more 
expedient  for  persons  of  colder  temperament  to  ask  what 
are  the  real  difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  When  we  ap- 
preciate the  nature  of  the  obstacles  which  retard  the  advent 
of  the  millennium,  we  may  expect  to  aid  in  removing  them 
by  judicious  effort,  though  we  cannot  hope  to  overleap  them 
at  a  bound.  The  obstacle  of  which  we  have  already  spo- 
ken is  the  most  palpable,  and  is  the  inevitable  result  of  an 
unsettled  state  of  society.  When  nobody  is  quite  certain 
of  his  position,  and  everybody  is  trying  to  tread  on  his 
neighbor's  toes,  the  result  must  be  a  wide-spread  feeling  of 
awkwardness.  Vulgarity,  in  the  most  general  sense,  is  the 
product  of  an  attempt  to  assume  habits  of  thought,  or  dress, 
or  manner,  not  as  the  spontaneous  expression  of  our  own 
taste,  but  as  a  conscious  imitation  of  other  people's  taste. 
When  a  servant  tries  to  adopt  her  mistress's  fashions,  or  an 
upstart  tries  to  ape  an  old  aristocracy,  or  an  Indian  wears 
Manchester  prints  instead  of  his  native  costume,  the  same 
sense  of  incongruity  is  produced.  Perfect  manners,  it  is 
said,  are  to  be  founa  only  in  the  un contaminated  East,  be- 
cause there  everybody  has  a  traditional  code  of  behavior 
from  which  he  never  thinks  of  deviating,  and  which  has  be- 
come a  second  nature  to  him  ;  and  therefore,  aa  long  as  an 
incessant  struggle  of  classes  continues,  we  shall  all  feel 
more  or  less  uncomfortable  in  each  other's  presence.  But, 
even  assuming  this  difficulty  to  be  removed  m  a  few  centu- 
ries, another  threatens  to  be  more  permanent  We  cannot 
look  forward  to  any  time  at  which  cultivation  will  be  uni- 
formly diffused.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  differences  are 
likely  tj>  grow  rather  wider  than  narrower.  In  spite  of  ali 
that  has  been  said  about  the  levelhng  teudenciea  of  democ- 
racy, the  differences  of  fortune  increase  most  rapidly  in 
the  moat  democratic  countries.  Mitlionairos  on  a  scale 
hitherto  unprecedented  t>ecome  daily  commoner  in  New 
York,  whilst  the  workman's  wages,  if  they  rise  at  all,  rise 
only  by  imperceptible  degrees.  Inlellectnal  differences 
seem  to  follow  the  same  law.  The  more  science  extends, 
for  example,  the  greater  are  the  exertions  required  to  be 
decently  lamiliar  with  its  results.  It  takes  the  study  of 
many  years  to  be  an  accomplished  chemist  or  mathema- 
tician ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  daily  more  hopeless  for 
the  bulk  of  mankind  who  have  to  live  by  manual  labor,  to 
acquire  any  knowledge  worth  having  upon  such  subjecta. 
He  self-taught  genius  has  daily  a  harder  task  before  him  ; 
for  the  condition  of  making  additions  to  our  knowledge  is 
familiarity  with  the  vast  masses  of  knowledge  accumulated 
by  the  labors  of  preceding  generations. 

There  must  thus  remain  a  fundamental  difference,  tend- 
ing rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish,  between  people  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  social  scale.  For  really  easy  inter- 
coarse  something  like  a  community  of  interests  is  requisite. 
In  order  to  enjoy  a  man's  society,  you  must  be  capable  at 
least  of  sympathizing  with  his  fevorite  pursuits.  If  your 
whole  knowledge,  foi'  example,  of  natural  history  is  confined 
to  recognizing  an  empirical  distinction  between  a  horse 
Ud  a  cow,  how  can  you  profitably  talk  upon  such  subjects 
to  a  man  whose  mind  is  a  walking  British  Museum  7  The 
region  in  which  he  habitually  dwells  is  for  you  closed  by 
wors  which  it  is  impossible  to  paw.    This  difficulty  is  of 
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course  merely  suggested  bv  way  of  illustration.  Aa  a  mat- 
ter of  bet,  a  tolerably  intelligent  person  who  has  never  got 
beyond  the  asses'  bridge  may  converse  profitably  with  a 
person  whose  mathematical  speculations  are  so  profound  aa 
to  he  intelligible  to  only  half  a  dozen  persons  m  Europe. 
But  that  is  because  mathematics,  however  deeply  immersed 
a  man  may  be  in  the  study,  fills  only  one  division  of  his 
intellect.  Even  the  deepest  of  mathematicians  can  take  a 
keen  interest  in  the  cooking  of  a  mutton  chop,  U>  say  noth- 
ing of  such  subjects  as  poetry,  or  politics,  or  tneology,  which - 
may  be  smd  to  have  a  universal  human  interest.  Ext«nd, 
however,  the  same  principle  to  other  departments  of  intel- 
lectual activity.  Take  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  great  currents  of  European  speculation,  and 
place  him  in  contact  with  an  ordinary  ploughman,  whose 
whole  intellectual  apparatus  has  been  provided  at  a  village 
i     1      r.  ./■._.  ..._■  _i (_  gg^jj  other's 
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school.  How  can  they  find  real  pies 
society  ?  The  ploughman  can  of  cov 
infinitesimal  part  of  the  philosopher's  sphert 
and  the  philosopher,  however  amiable,  will  i 
weary  of  talk  about  petty  pariah  gossip,  or  ever 
upon  ^^iculture  from  a  purely  bucolic  point  of 
answer,  indeed,  may  be  easily  given.  Such  s 
need  not  cause  any  sense  of  awkwardness.  If  the  plough- 
man is  intelligent  enough  to  admit  the  value  of  a  philosophy 
which  he  cannot  understand,  and  therefore  to  pay  due  re- 
spect to  philosophers ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phi- 
losopher IS  not  Coo  pedantic  to  take  an  interest  in  simple 
human  passions  and  troubles,  they  have  a  common  groimd 
upon  which  each  may  give  and  take  some  useful  informa- 
tion. Unluckily  it  is  just  on  this  ground  that  the  discord 
is  likely  to  be  most  complete.  The  ploughman  probably 
takes  an  interest  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  attributes  hia 
bad  pay  to  a  certain  inherent  meanness  on  the  part  of  the 
nearest  fanner ;  the  philosopher  can  only  reply  by  state- 
ments about  the  wages-fund  and  Malthus,  which  to  his  in- 
terlocutor are  as  consoling  as  a  text  in  Hebrew.  The 
ploughman  finds  consolation  in  the  doctrines  of  a  Method- 
ist preacher;  and  the  philosopher,  if  he  belongs  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  thinkers,  is  unable  even  to  conceive  how  any- 
body should  regard  a  Methodist  as  anything  but  a  curious 
survival  of  archaic  forms  of  belief.  It  is  not  merely  that 
one  man  knows  a  certain  list  of  facts  of  which  the  olher  has 
never  heard,  but  that  their  whole  methods  of  thought  are 
iarring  and  mutually  exclnsive.  Add  to  this  that  the  phi- 
losopher feels  that  hii  prosperity  in  a  democratic  state  of 
society  depends  very  much  on  mo  ploughman's  good  will; 
while  the  ploughman  is  much  inclined  to  class  the  philoso- 
pher with  the  numerous  blood-suckers  whom  he  consider* 
to  be  living  on  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  a  good  many  obstacles,  even  if  all  political  differ- 
ences were  ^veiled,  to  a  comfortable  intercourse  between 
different  classes.  Our  ploughmen  and  philosophers,  how- 
ever, are  merely  special  instances  of  a  want  oC  harmony 
which  might  be  illustrated  in  a  thousand  different  wa^s. 
The  misfortune  is  that  the  old  definition  of  contemporanes 
has  practically  ceased  to  be  true.  Of  people  alive  at  this 
moment,  many  are  really  living  in  remote  periods  of  the 
past;  otiiers  are  really  living  m  the  nineteenth  century; 
and  not  a  few  are  aspiring  at  least  to  live  in  the  twentieui. 
When  all  people  who  inhabit  the  same  planet  at  the  same 
time  are  truly  contemporary,  the  barriers  which  now  diride 
them  may  disappear  ;  for,  though  not  at  the  same  ievei, 
they  may  be  in  the  same  scale  of  thinking  beings  ;  but  the 
process  of  effecting  the  change  is  likely  to  be  something  of 
the  slowest. 


BT  PROrSSSOS  JOHN  TYNDALL. 

It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  reading  books  about 
natural  scenei?  that  they  fill  the  mind  with  pictures,  often 
exaggerated,  often  distorted,  oll^  blurred,  and,  even  when 
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well  drawn,  iajnrioiu  to  tlie  frethDcai  of  firit  impregiloni. 
Such  has  been  the  fat«  of  most  of  us  with  regard  to  the 
FaJU  of  Niaean.  There  waa  little  accuracy  in  the  esti- 
matea  of  the  Srat  obwrrer*  of  the  cataract.  Startled  hy  an 
exhibition  of  power  bo  norel  and  bo  grand,  emotion  leaped 
beyond  the  control  of  the  judgment,  and  gave  currencr  to 
ootioni  regarding  the  waterfall  which  have  often  lad  to 
diaappoiotment. 

A  record  of  a  voyage  in  15S3,  by  a  French  mariner 
named  JacqpeB  Cartier,  containa,  it  ii  wid,  the  fint  printed 
alluiion  to  fliaeara.  la  1603  die  first  map  of  the  district 
was  conitmcted  br  a  Frenchman  named  Cbamplun.  In 
1648  the  Jesuit  Rageneau,  in  a  letter  to  his  superior  at 
Psrii,  mentioDB  Ni^ara  aa  "  a  cataract  of  frightful 
height."  >  In  the  winter  of  1678  and  167B  the  cataract  wr« 
visited  by  Father  Hennepin,  and  deaeribed  in  a  book  dedi- 
cated "  to  tlie  Kinif  of  Great  Britain."  He  gives  a  draw- 
ins  of  the  waterfall,  which  shows  that  serious  changes  have 
taaen  place  liace  his  time.  He  deacribea  it  aa  "  a  great 
and  prodigious  cadence  of  water,  to  which  the  universe 
does  not  oSer  a  parallel."  The  height  of  ika  Fall,  accord- 
'~ ;;  to  HenaepiD,  was  more  than  SOO  feel.    "  The  waters," 


the  south,  its  frightful  roaring  may  be  heard  for  more  than 
fifteen  leagues."  The  Baron  la  Hontan,  who  visited  Niag- 
ara in  1687,  makes  the  height  800  feet  In  1721  Charle- 
voia,  in  a  letter  to  Madame  de  Mainteaon,  after  referring 
to  the  exa^erations  of  his  predecessors,  thus  states  the 
result  of  his  own  observations  :  "  For  my  part,  after  ex- 
amining it  on  all  sldea,  I  am  inclined  to  thmk  that  we  cao- 
not  allow  it  loss  than  140  or  IdO  feet,"  —  a  remarkably  cloae 
estimate.  At  that  time,  namely,  a  bnndred  and  fiflv'years 
ago,  it  had  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  reasons  will  subse- 
auently  be  given  for  holding  that  this  has  been  always  the 
form  of  the  cataract  from  its  origin  to  its  present  site.' 

As  regards  the  noise  of  the  cataract,  Charlevois  declares 
the  accounts  of  his  predecessors,  which,  I  may  say,  are 
repeated  to  the  present  hour,  to  be  altogether  extrav^ant. 
He  ii  perfectly  right.  The  thunders  of  Niagara  are  for- 
midable enoueb  to  those  who  really  seek  them  at  the  base 
□f  the  Horseshoe  Fall ;  hut  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
particularly  above  the  fall,  its  silence,  rather  than  its  noise, 
IS  surprising,  lliis  arises,  in  part,  from  the  lack  of  reso- 
nance, ihe  surrounding  country  being  flat,  and  therefore 
fbmisbins  no  echoing  surfaces  to  reinforce  the  shock  of  the 
water.  The  resonance  from  the  surrounding  rocks  causes 
the  Swiss  Reuss  at  the  Devil's  Bridge,  when  lull,  to  thunder 
more  loudly  than  the  Niagara. 

On  Friday,  the  1st  of  November,  1872,  just  before  reach- 
ing the  village  of  Niagara  Falls,  I  catight,  from  the  railway 
train,  my  first  glimpse  of  the  smoke  of  the  cataract 
Immediately  after  my  arrival  I  went  with  a  friend  to  the 
northern  end  of  Ihe  American  Fall.  It  may  be  that  my 
mood  at  Ihe  time  toned  down  the  impression  produced  by 
the  first  aspect  of  this  grand  cascade;  but  I  felt  nothing 
like  disappointment,  knowing,  from  old  experience,  that 
time  and  close  acquaintanceship,  the  eradual  interweaving 
of  mind  and  nature,  must  powerfully  influence  my  fintu 
estimate  of  the  scene.  After  dinner  we  crossed  to  Goat 
Island,  and,  turning  lo  the  right,  reached  the  southern  end 
of  the  American  Fall.  The  river  is  here  studded  with 
smalt  islands.  Crossing  a  woo<lca  bridge  to  Luna  Island, 
and  clasping  a  tree  which  grows  near  its  edge,  I  looked 
long  at  me  cataract,  which  here  shoots  down  Uie  precipice 
like  an  avalanche  of  foam.  It  grew  in  power  anu  beauty 
M  I  gazed  upon  it.  The  channel  spanned  by  the  wooden 
bridge  was  deep,  and  the  river  there  doubled  over  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  like  the  swell  of  a  muscle,  unbroken.  The 
ledge  here  overhangs,  the  water  being  poured  out  far 
beyond  the  base  of  the  precipice.  A  space,  called  the  Cave 
of  the  Winds,  is  th\u  enclosed  between  the  wait  of  rock 
and  the 
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Goat  Island  terminates  In  a  sheer  dry  raecipice,  ahich 
connects  the  American  and  the  Horaesboe  Falls.  Midway  , 
between  both  is  a  wooden  hut,  the  reudence  of  the  goidB 
to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  and  &om  the  hut  a  winding 
staircase,  called  Biddle's  iitntr,  descends  to  the  baserfthe 
precipice.  On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  I  went  down  tUl 
stMT,  and  wandered  along  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  One 
well-known  &ctor  in  the  formation  and  retieat  of  the  cata- 
ract was  immediately  observed.  A  thick  layer  of  limcstcna 
formed  the  upper  portion  of  the  ells'.  This  rested  npoaa 
bed  of  soft  shale,  which  extended  round  the  base  of  ths 
cataract  Ihe  violent  recoil  of  the  water  against  thii 
yielding  substance  crumbles  it  away,  undermining  the 
ledge  above,  which,  uniupported,  eventually  break*  <X, 
ana  produces  the  observed  recession. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Horseshoe  is  a  promon- 
tory, formed  by  the  doubling  back  of  the  gorge  excavated 
by  the  cataract,  and  into  which  it  plunges.  On  the  prom- 
ontory  stands  a  stone  building,  called  the  Tena^ 
Tower,  the  door  of  which  had  be«n  nuled  up  because  of 
the  decay  of  the  staircase  within  it  Through  the  kindoeii 
of  Mr.  Townsend,  the  superintendent  of  Goat  Island,  Ibe 
door  was  opened  for  me.  From  this  tower,  at  all  hooistf 
the  day,  and  at  some  hours  of  the  night,  I  watched  aid 
lisUned  to  the  Horseshoe  Fall.  The  river  here  u  evideotlj 
much  deeper  than  tbe  American  branch;  and  instead la 
bunting  into  foam  where  it  quits  tbe  ledge,  it  bends  solidly 
over  and  falls  in  a  continuous  layer  of  the  most  vivid  ereen- 
The  tint  is  not  uniform  but  varied,  long  stripes  of  deqw 
hue  alternating  with  bands  of  brighter  color.  Close  to  lbs 
ledge  over  which  the  water  rolls,  foam  is  generated,  ths 
light  falling  upon  which  and  flashing  back  from  it,  ii  lifted 
in  its  passage  to  and  fro,  and  changed  from  white  to  emer- 
ald green.  Heaps  of  superficial  foam  are  also  formed  st 
intervals  along  tne  ledge,  and  immediately  drawn  down  ii 
long  white  strioi.^  I^ower  down,  the  surface,  shaken  by 
tbe  reaction  from  below,  incessantly  rustles  into  whilenssi. 
The  descent  finally  resolves  itself  into  a  rhythm,  the  wsts 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  Fall  in  periodic  gushes.  Noc 
is  the  spray  uniformly  diffused  through  tbe  air,  bet  n 
wafted  through  it  in  successive  veils  of  gauze-like  teitnie. 
From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  beauty  is  not  absent  fras 
the  Horseshoe  Fall,  but  majesty  is  its  chief  attribute. 
The  plunge  of  the  water  is  not  wild,  but  deliberate,  tsrt, 
and  fascinating.  From  the  Terrapin  Tower,  the  adjaceal 
arm  of  the  Horseshoe  is  seen  projected  against  the  ojipoits 
one,  midway  down ;  to  the  imagination,  therefore,  is  left 
the  oicturing  of  the  gulf  into  which  the  cataract  plungea 

Tne  delivht  which  natural  Ecenery  produces  in  aoos 
minds  is  difficult  to  explain,  and  tbe  conduct  which  it 
prompts  can  hardly  be  fairly  criticised  by  those  who  hsn 
never  experienced  it.  It  seems  to  me  a  deduction  fiuB 
the  completeness  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Young,  thatbs 
was  unable  to  appreciate  natural  scenery.  "He  had 
really,"  says  Dean  Peacock,  "  no  taste  for  hfe  in  the  comi- 
try ;  he  waa  one  of  those  who  thought  that  no  one  who  wu 
able  to  live  in  London  would  be  content  to  live  elsewhere.' 
Well,  Dr.  Young,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  had  a  right  to  lui 
delights ;  but  I  can  understand  a  hesitation  to  accept  theai, 
high  aa  they  were,  to  the  exclusion  of 


To  all  who  are  of  this  mind,  tbe  sirenztbening  of  desire  oa 
my  part  to  see  and  know  Niagara  Falls,  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible tor  them  to  be  seen  and  known,  will  be  intelligible. 

On  tbe  first  evenine  of  my  visit,  I  met.  at  the  head  i^ 
Biddle's  Stair,  the  guide  to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds.  H* 
was  in  the  prime  of  manhood  —  large,  well  built,  firm  aad 
pleasant  in  mouth  and  eye.  My  interest  in  the  seen* 
stirred  up  his,  and  made  him  communicative.  Turning;  to 
a  photograph,  be  described,  by  reference  to  it,  a  feat  wbict 
he  had  accomplished  some  time  previously,  and  which  had 
brought  him  almost  under  the  green  water  of  the  Horseshos 
Fall.   "  Can  you  lead  me  there  to-morrow  ?  **  1  asked.   H« 
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m&n  of  li^Ut  build  and  with  gray  in  hU  whisken  in  such 
onderuking.    ■■  I  wieh,"  I  added,  "  to  see  as  mnclt  of  the 
Fall  aa  can  be  neen,  and  whera  you  lead  I  will  endeavor  to 
follow."     Hii  Bcnitioy  relaxed  ioto  a  Rmile,  and  he  said, 
"  Vary  well ;  I  shall  be  ready  for  you  to-morrow." 

On  the  morrow,  accordingly,  I  came.  In  the  hnt  at  the 
head  of  Biddle'H  Stair  I  stripped  wholly,  and  re-dressed 
according  to  instrnctions,  —  drawing  on  two  pairs  of  wooleo 
pantaloona,  three  wooleo  iackets,  two  pairs  of  socks,  and  a 
pair  of  felt  aboes.  Even  if  wet,  my  suide  ur^ed  that  the 
clothes  would  keep  me  from  bein?  chilled,  and  he  wai  right. 
A  suit  and  hood  of  yellow  oil-cloUi  covered  all.  Most  laud- 
able precautions  were  taken  by  the  yoang  asrietaDt  of  the 
ffuide  to  keep  the  water  out,  but  his  devices  broke  down 
immediately  when  severely  tested. 

We  descended  the  stair ;  the  handle  of  a  pitchfork  doing 
in  my  case  the  duty  of  au  alpenstock.     At  the  bottom  my 

re  inquired  whether  we  should  go  first  to  the  Cave  of 
Winds,  or  to  the  Horseshoe,  remarking  that  the  latter 
wonld  try  us  most.  I  decided  to  get  the  ronzhest  done 
first,  and  he  turned  to  the  left  over  the  stones.  Thev  were 
sharp  and  trying.  The  base  of  the  first  portion  of  tbe  cat- 
aract is  covered  with  huge  boulders,  obviously  the  ruins  of 
the  limestone  'ledge  above.  The  water  does  not  distribute 
itself  uniformly  among  these,  but  seeks  for  itself  channels 
through  which  it  pours  torrentially.  We  passed  some  of 
these  with  wetted  feet,  but  without  dilEcufty.  At  length 
•e  came  to  the  side  of  a  more  formidable  current.     My 

Eide  walked  aloa^  its  edge  until  he  reached  its  least  turbu- 
it  portion.     Hailing,  he  said,  "  This  is  our  greatest  diffi- 
culty ;  if  we  can  cross  liere,  we  shall  get  far  towards  the 


He  waded  in.  It  evidently  required  all  his  strength  to 
steady  bim.  The  water  rose  above  his  loins,  and  it  foamed 
still  higher.  He  had  to  search  for  fooling,  amid  unseen 
boulders,  against  which  the  torrent  rose  violentlv.  He 
stm^led  and  swayed,  but  he  struggled  successfully,  and 
finally  reached  the  shallower  water  at  the  other  side. 
Stretvhino;  out  his  arm,  he  said  to  me,  "  Now  come  on."  I 
looked  down  the  torrent  as  it  rushed  to  tlie  river  below, 
which  was  seething  with  Uie  tumult  of  the  cataract  De 
Sausstire  recommended  the  inspection  of  Alpine  dangers 
with  the  view  of  making  them  familiar  to  the  eye  before 
they  are  encountered ;  and  it  is  a  wholesome  custom  in 
places  of  difficulty  to  pnt  the  possibility  of  an  accident 
cl«arly  before  the  mind,  and  to  decide  beforehand  what 
ought  to  be  done  should  the  accident  occur.  Thus  wound 
up  in  the  present  instance,  1  entered  the  water.  Even 
where  it  was  not  more  than  knee-deep,  its  power  was  mani- 
fest. As  it  rose  around  me,  I  sought  to  split  tbe  torrent  by 
presenting  a  side  to  it  ;  but  the  insecurity  of  the  footinfc 
enabled  It  to  grasp  the  loins,  twist  me  fairly  round,  and 
bring  its  impetus  to  bear  upon  the  back.  Further  struggle 
was  impossible ;  and  feeling  my  balance  hopelessly  gone,  I 
turned,  flung  myself  towards  the  bank  I  had  just  quitted, 
and  was  instantly  swept  into  shallower  water. 
The  oil-cloth  covering  was  a  great  incumbrance  ;  it  had 

"1  made  for  a  much  stouter  man,  and  standing  upright 


after  my  submersion,  my  legs  occupied  tbe  centres  of  two 
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t  taking 


ersion,  my  It  _ 
bags  of  water.     My  guide  exhorted  me  to  try  a_ 
it  my  elbow,  whispering  dissuasion  ; 


everything  into  account,  it  appeared  more  immoral 
^al  than  to  proceed.  Instructed  by  the  first  misadventure, 
1  once  more  entered  the  stream.  Had  the  alpenstock  been 
cf  iron,  it  might  have  helped  me ;  but  aa  it  was,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  water  to  sweep  it  out  of  my  hands  rendered  it 
worse  than  useless.  I,  however,  clung  to  it  by  habit. 
Again  the  torrent  rose,  and  again  I  wavered  ;  but  by  keep- 
ing the  left  hip  well  against  it,  I  remained  upright,  and  at 
'""gth  grasped  the  hand  of  my  leader  at  the  other  side. 
He  laughed  pleasantly.  The  first  victory  was  gained,  and 
he  enjoyed  it.  "  No  traveller,"  he  said,  "  was  ever  here 
™ore."  Soon  afterwards,  by  trusting  to  a  piece  of  drift- 
wood which  seemed  firm,  I  was  ^ain  taken  off  my  feet,  but 
was  immediately  caught  by  a  protruding  rock. 
We  clambered  over  the  boulders   towards  the  thickest 
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spray,  which  soon  became  so  weighty  as  to  cause  ns  to  stag- 
ger under  its  shock.  For  the  most  part  nothing  could  be 
seen  ;  we  were  in  the  midst  of  bewildering  tumult,  lashed 
by  the  water,  which  sounded  at  times  like  tbe  cracking  of 
innumerable  whips.  Underneath  this  was  the  deep  reso- 
nant roar  of  tbe  cataract.  I  tried  to  shield  my  eyes  with  my 
bands,  and  look  upwards  ;  but  the  defence  was  useless. 
My  guide  continued  to  move  on,  but  at  a  certain  place  he 
halted,  and  desired  me  to  take  shelter  in  his  lee  and  ob- 
serve the  cataract-  The  spray  did  not  come  so  much  from 
the  upper  ledge  as  from  the  rebound  of  the  shattered  water 
when  it  struck  the  bottom.  Hence  the  eyes  could  be  pro- 
tected from  the  blinding  shock  of  the  spray,  while  the  line 
of  vision  to  the  upper  ledges  remained  to  some  extant  clear. 
On  looking  upwards  over  the  guide's  shoulder,  I  could  see 
the  water  bending  over  the  ledge,  while  the  Terrapin 
Tower  loomed  fitfully  through  the  intermittent  spray  gusts. 
We  were  right  under  the  tower.  A  little  further  on,  the 
cataract,  afler  its  first  plunge,  hit  a  protut>erance  some  way 
down,  and  flew  fhim  it  in  a  prodigious  burst  of  spray ; 
through  this  we  staggered.  We  rounded  the  promontory 
on  which  the  Terrapin  Tower  stands,  and  pushed,  amid  tbe 
wildest  commotion,  along  the  arm  of  the  Horseshoe,  nntil 
the  boulders  failed  us,  and  tbe  cataract  fell  into  the  pro- 
found gorge  of  the  Niagara  Biver. 

Here  my  guide  sheltered  ma  again,  and  desired  me  to 
look  up ;  I  did  so,  and  could  see,  as  before,  the  green  gleam 
of  the  mighty  curve  sweeping  over  the  upper  ledge,  and  the 
fitful  plunge  of  the  water  as  the  spray  Mtween  us  and  it 
alternately  gathered  and  disappeared.  An  eminent  friend 
of  mine  of^n  speaks  to  me  of  the  mistake  of  those  physi- 
cians who  regard  man's  ailments  as  purely  chemical,  to  be 
met  by  chemical  remedies  only.  He  contends  for  tbe  piiy- 
chological  element  of  cure-  By  agreeable  emotions,  he 
says,  nervous  currents  are  liberated  which  stimulate  blood, 
brain,  and  viscera.  The  influence  rained  from  ladies'  eyes 
enables  my  friend  to  thrive  on  dishes  which  would  kill  him 
if  eaten  alone.  A  sanative  effect  of  the  same  order  I  ex- 
perienced amid  the  spray  and  thunder  of  Niagara.  Quick- 
ened by  the  emotions  there  aroused,  tbe  blood  sped  health- 
ily through  tbe  arteries,  abolishing  introspection,  cleariuK 
the  heart  of  all  bitterness,  and  enabling  one  to  think  with 
tolerance,  if  not  with  tenderness,  of  the  most  relentless  and 
unreasonable  foe.  Apart  from  its  scientific  value,  and 
purely  as  a  moral  agent,  tbe  play,  I  submit,  is  worth  the 
candle.  My  companion  knew  no  more  of  me  than  that  I 
enjoyed  the  wildness  ;  but  as  I  bent  in  the  shelter  of  his 
large  frame,  be' said,  "I  should  like  to  see  you  attemptins  to 
describe  all  this."  He  rightly  thought  it  indescribable. 
The  name  of  this  gallant  fellow  was  Thomas  Conroy. 

We  returned,  cumbering  at  intervals  up  and  down  so  as 
to  catch  glimpses  of  the  most  impressive  portions  of  the 
cataract.  We  passed  under  ledges  formed  by  tabular 
masses  of  limestone,  and  through  some  curious  openings 
formed  by  tbe  falling  together  of  the  summits  of  the  rocks. 
At  length  we  found  ourselves  beside  our  enemy  of  the 
morning.  My  guide  hatted  for  a  minute  or  two,  scanning 
the  torrent  thoughtfully.  I  said  that,  as  a  guide,  he  ought 
to  have  a  rope  in  such  a  place;  but  he  retorted  that,  as  no 
traveller  haa  ever  thought  of  coming  there,  he  did  n 


iity  of  keeping  a  rope.  He  waded  in.  The  strw- 
gle  to  keep  himself  erect  was  evident  enough ;  he  swayed, 
but  recovered  himself   again  and   again.     At   length  be 


ilipped,  gave  way,  did  as  1  hod  done,  threw  himsell  flat  ii 
the  water  towards  the  bank,  and  was  swept  into  the  shal- 
lows. Standing  in  the  stream  near  its  edge,  he  stretched 
his  arm  towards  me.  I  retained  the  pitchfork  handle,  for 
it  had  been  useful  among  the  boulders.  By  wading  some 
way  in,  the  staff  could  be  made  to  reach  him,  and  I  pro- 
posed his  seizing  it.  "  If  you  are  sure,"  he  replied,  "  that, 
in  case  of  giving  way,  you  can  maintain  your  grasp,  then 
I  will  certainly  hold  you."  I  waded  in,  and  stretched  the 
staff  to  my  companion.  It  was  firmly  grasped  by  both  of 
us.  Thns  helped,  though  its  onset  was  strong,  I  moved 
safely  across  the  torrent  All  danger  ended  here.  We 
afterwards  roamed  sociably  among  the  torrenl«  and  bould- 
ers below  tbe  Cave  of  the  Winds.    The  roc^B  were  covered 
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with  organic  slime  which  conid  not  hftre  been  walked  over 
with  bwe  feet,  but  the  felt  shoes  efiectiullj' preTented  slip- 
ping. We  reached  the  cava  and  enterea  it,  first  by  a 
wooden  way  carried  over  tlie  bouldera,  and  then  along  a 
oarrow  tedge  to  the  point  eaten  deepest  into  the  shale. 
When  the  wind  is  from  the  south,  the  falliag  water,  I  am 
told,  can  be  seen  tranquilly  from  this  spot ;  but  when  we 
were  there,  a  blinding  hnrricane  of  sprav  was  whirled 
•sainst  us.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  went  be- 
hind the  water  on  the  Canada  side,  which,  I  confess,  struck 
me,  after  the  experiences  of  the  morning,  as  an  imposture. 

Still  eren  this  Fall  is  exciting  to  some  nerres.  Its  effect 
upon  himself  is  thus  vividly  described  by  Mr.  Bakewell, 
Jr. :  "  On  turning  a  sharp  angle  of  ^tlie  rock,  a  sudden 
enst  of  wind  met  us,  coming  from  the  hollow  l)etifeen  the 
Falls  and  the  rock,  which  drove  the  spray  directly  in  onr 
faces  with  such  force  that  in  an  instant  we  were  wet 
throogli.  When  in  the  midst  of  this  shower-bath,  the 
shock  took  away  my  breath ;  I  turned  back  and  scrambled 
over  the  loose  stones  to  escape  the  conflicL  The  guide 
■oon  followed,  and  told  me  that  I  had  passed  the  worst 
part.  With  that  awurance  I  made  a  second  attempt ;  but 
so  wild  and  disordered  was  my  imagination  that  nhea  I  had 
reached  half-way  I  could  bear  it  no  longer."  > 

To  complete  my  knowledge  it  was  necessary  to  see  the 
Fall  from  the  river  below  it,  and  long  negotiations  ware 
necessary  to  secure  the  means  of  doing  so.  The  only  boat 
fit  for  the  undertaking  bad  been  laid  up  for  the  winter; 
but  this  difficulty,  through  the  kind  intervention  of  Mr. 
Townsend,  was  overcome.  The  main  one  was  to  secure 
oarsmen  sufficiently  strong  and  skilful  to  urge  tlia  boat 
where  1  wished  it  to  be  taken.  The  son  of  the  owner  of 
the  boat,  a  finely-built  young  fellow,  but  only  twenty,  and 
therefore  not  sufficiently  hardened,  was  willing  to  go  ;  and 
np  the  river  1  was  informed  there  lived  another  man  who 
would  do  anytliing  with  the  boat  which  strength  and  dar- 
ing could  accompBsh.  He  came.  His  figure  and  expres- 
sion of  face  certainly  indicated  extraordinary  firmness  and 
pover.  On  Tuesday,  the  dth  of  November,  we  started, 
each  of  us  being  clad  in  oil-cloth.  The  elder  oarsman  at 
once  assumed  a  tone  of  authority  over  his  companion,  and 
struck  immediately  in  amid  Oie  breakers  below  the  Ameri- 
can FalL  He  hneged  the  cross  freshets  instead  of  striking 
out  into  the  smooUier  waior.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  so, 
and  he  i^"^  tiiat  thev  were  directed  outieanu,  not  doten- 
wardi.  The  struggle  however,  to  prevent  the  bow  of  the 
boat  firom  being  turned  by  them,  was  often  very  severe. 

The  spray  was  in  esneral  blinding,  but  at  times  it  dis- 
appeared and  yielded  noble  views  ot  the  Fall.  The  edge 
of  the  cataract  is  crimped  by  indentations  which  exalt  its 
beauty.  Here  and  there,  a  little  below  the  iughest  ledge, 
a  secondary  one  jeta  out ;  the  water  strikes  it  and  bursts 
frY>m  it  in  huge  protuberant  masses  of  foam  and  spray.  We 
passed  Goat  Island,  came  to  the  Horseshoe,  and  worked  for 
a  time  along  the  base  of  it ;  the  boulders  over  which  Con- 
roy  and  myself  had  scrambled  a  few  days  previously  lying 
between  us  and  the  baae.  A  rock  was  before  us,  concealed 
and  revealed  at  intervals,  as  the  waves  passed  over  it. 
Our  leader  tried  to  get  above  this  rock,  first  on  the  outside 
of  it.  Tbo  water,  honever,  was  here  in  violent  motion. 
The  men  struggled  fiercely,  the  older  one  ringing  out  an 
incessant  peafof  command  and  exhortation  to  the  younger. 
As  we  were  just  clearing  the  rook,  the  bow  came  obliquely 
to  the  surge ;  the  boat  was  turned  suddenly  round,  and 
ahot  with  aeionishing  rapidity  down  the  river.  The  men 
returned  to  the  charge,  now  trying  to  get  up  between  the 
half-concealed  rock  and  (he  boulders  to  the  letl.  Sut  the 
torrent  set  in  strongly  through  this  channel.  The  tuning 
was  quick  and  violent,  but  we  made  little  way.  At  length, 
seizing  a  rope,  the  principal  oarsman  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  get  upon  one  of  the  boulders,  hopine  to  be  able 
to  drag  the  boat  through  the  channel  ;  but  it  Dumped  so 
violently  against  the  rock,'  that  the  man  flung  himself  back 
and  relinquished  the  attempt. 

We  returned  along  the  l»se  of  the  American  Fall,  run- 
ning in  and  out  among  the  currents  which  rushed  frum  it 
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laterally  into  the  river.  Seen  from  beknr,  the  Americaa 
Fall  is  certainly  exquisitely  beautifiil,  but  it  is  a  mere  Ml 
of  adommeni  to  its  nobler  neighbor,  the  Hormfaoe.  At 
times  we  look  to  the  river,  from  the  centre  of  vliicli  the 
Horseshoe  Fall  appeared  especially  magnificent.  Asoeik 
of  cloud  across  the  neck  of  Mont  Blanc  can  double  hi  ap- 
parent height  ;  so  here  the  green  summit  of  the  cMmd 
shining  above  the  smoke  of  spray  appeared  lifted  to  in  a- 
traordinarr  elevation.  Had  Hennepin  and  La  Honlin 
seen  the  Fall  from  this  position,  their  enimatn  of  iha 
height  would  have  been  perfectly  excusable. 

From  a  point  a  little  way  below  the  American  Fall,  t 
ferry  crosaet  the  river  in  summer  to  the  Cansdiui  lida 
Below  the  ferry  is  a  suspension  bridge  for  caniaees  lod 
foot-passengers,  and  a  mile  or  two  lower  down  is  the  nQ. 
way  suspension  bridge.  Between  the  ferry  and  the  UtlK 
the  river  Niagara  flows  unrufBed ;  but  at  the  snipenaca 
bridge  the  bed  steepens  and  the  river  quickens  its  motiaa 
Lower  down,  the  gorge  narrows  and  the  rapidity  sad  liv- 
bulence  increase.  At  the  place  called  the  ■'  Whiripwl 
Kapids,"  I  estimated  tbe  width  of  the  river  at  300  feel,  u 
estimate  confirmed  bv  the  dwellers  on  the  spoL  Wbtn  it 
is  remembered  that  the  drunage  of  nearly  luklf  a  coatiietl 
is  compresaed  into  this  space,  Uie  impetaoaiu  of  dteriio'i 
escape  through  this  gorge  may  be  imagined.  Had  it  lA 
been  for  Mr.  Bierstadt,  3io  distinguished  photogtaphw  rf 
Niagara,  I  should  have  quitted  the  place  witbcnit  Ka^ 
these  rapids;  for  this,  and  for  his  agreeable  compuytg 
the  spot,  1  have  to  thank  him.  From  the  edge  <rf  tlis  cliff 
above  the  rBpid^  we  descended,  a  little  I  confea  l»  i 
climber's  disgust,  in  an  "  elevator,"  becauae  the  eSecM  n 
best  seen  from  the  water  level. 

Two  kinds  of  motion  are  here  obviously  active,  a  motiiHi  tf 
translation  and  a  motion  of  nndulation  —  the  race  of  tbe 
river  through  its  gorge,  and  the  great  waves  genenledtif 
its  collision  with,  and  rebound  from  the  obstacles  in  ia 
way.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  the  rush  and  tosnl^ut 
most  violent;  at  all  events,  the  impetuous  force  of  tlu  in- 
dividual waves  is  here  most  strikingly  displayed.  Via 
pyramidal  heaps  leap  incessantly  from  the  river,  anwrf 
them  with  such  energy  as  to  jerk  their  summits  inui  tic 
air,  where  they  hang  suspended  as  bundles  of  liquid  spho-  | 
ules.  The  sun  shone  for  a  few  minutes.  At  times  tla  . 
wind  coming  up  the  river  searched  and  sifted  the  ifOJ.  I 
carrying  away  the  lighter  drops  and  leaving  the  heiMt 
ones  behind.  Wafted  in  the  proper  direction,  rtinbon 
appeared  and  disappeared  fitfully  in  the  lighter  miic-  u 
other  directions  the  common  gleam  of  the  sunshiDe  bM 
the  waves  and  their  shattered  crests  was  exquisitely  ben- 
tiful.  The  complexity  of  the  action  was  still  fiirtfaerill» 
trated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  cases,  as  if  by  the  eititi* 
of  a  local  eKplosive  force,  the  drops  were  shot  ndiiUf 
fit>m  a  particular  centre,  fbrming  around  it  a  kind  of  biln 
The  first  impression,  and,  indeed,  the  current  explim- 
tion  of  these  rapids  is,  that  the  central  bed  of  the  rim 
is  cumbered  with  large  boulders,  and  that  the  jostlio|, 
tossing,  and  wild  leaping  of  the  water  there  are  due  to  X 
impact  against  these  obstacles.  I  doubt  this  eaplanatiia; 
at  all  events  there  Is  another  sufficient  reason  to  be  tikn 
into  account  Boulders  derived  from  the  adjacent  di& 
visibly  cumber  the  aida  of  the  river.  Against  thewtte 
water  rises  and  sinks  rhythmically  but  violently,  lu^ 
waves  being  thus  produced.  On  the  generatiou  ofesa 
wave  there  is  an  immediate  compounding  of  the  wave  no- 
tion with  the  river  motion.  The  rid^a,  which  is  flM 
water  would  proceed  in  circular  curves  round  the  cesnt 
of  disturbance,  cross  the  river  obliquely,  and  theienltii 
that  at  the  centre  waves  commingle  which  have  really  bea 
generated  at  the  sidea  In  the  first  instance  we  W  i 
composition  of  wave  motion  with  river  motion ;  ben  ■• 
have  the  coalescence  of  waves  with  waves.  Where  cn>l 
and  furrow  cross  each  other,  the  motion  is  annulled;  'he* 
furrow  and  furrow  cross,  the  river  is  ploughed  to  a  grettt 
depth;  and  where  crest  and  crest  aid  each  other,  we  tun 
that  astonishing  leap  of  the  water  which  breaks  tbe  coh^ 
sion  of  the  crests,  and  tosses  them  shattered  into  the  ur. 
From  the  water  level  the  ctuie  of  the  action  Is  not « 
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easily  leen  ;  but  from  the  Bummit  of  the  cliff  the  lateral 
generation  of  ihe  waves  and  their  propagation  to  the  cen- 
tre are  peifectlj  obvious.  If  this  explBnation  be  correct, 
the  pheDOmenB  obserTed  at  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  form  one 
of  the  Krandest  illiutratioDS  of  the  principle  of  interfer- 
ence. The  Nile  "cataract,"  Sir.  Hoifef  intoriDB  me,  aSers 
examples  of  the  same  action. 

At  some  dietaace  below  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  we  hare 
die  celebrated  whirlpool  itself.  Here  the  river  makes 
a  audden  bend  to  the  northeast,  forming  Dearly  a  right 
angle  with  its  previous  direction.  The  water  strikes  the 
concave  bank  with  great  force,  and  acoops  it  incessantly 
away.     A  vast  basin  has  been  thus  formed,  in  which  the 


to  circnlate  hw«  for  days  without  finding  the  outleL  From 
Tarioiu  points  of  the  cMk  above  this  is  curiously  hidden. 
The  mall  of  the  river  into  the  whirlpool  is  obvious  enough; 
and  though  you  imagine  the  outlet  must  be  visible,  if  one 
existed,  you  cannot  find  it.  Turning,  however,  round  the 
bend  of  the  precipice  to  the  northeast,  the  outlet  comes 
into  view. 

Ilie  Niagara  seaaon  had  ended ;  the  chatter  of  sight- 
aeera  had  ceased,  and  the  scene  presented  itself  as  one  of 
holy  Mclasion  and  beauty.  I  went  down  b>  the  river's 
edge,  where  the  weird  lanelineBS  and  loveliness  seemed  to 
increase.  The  basin  ia  enclosed  by  high  and  almost  pre- 
cipitous banks —  covered,  when  I  was  there,  with  russet 
woods.  A  kind  of  mysten'  attaches  itself  to  gyrating 
water,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  we  are  to  some  extent 
ij£norant  of  the  direction  of  its  force.  It  is  sud  that  at 
certun  ptnots  of  the  whirlpool  pine-trees  are  sucked  down, 
to  be  ejected  mysteriously  elsewhere.  The  water  is  of  the 
brightest  emerald  green.  The  goi^  through  which  it  es- 
capes is  narrow,  and  the  motion  of  the  river  swift  though 
silent.  '  The  surface  ia  steeply  inclined,  but  it  is  perfectly 
unbroken.  There  are  no  lateral  waves,  no  ripples  with  their 
breaking  bubbles  to  raise  a  murmur,  while  the  depth  is  here 
too  great  to  allow  the  inequality  of  the  bed  to  ruffle  the 
■nriace.  Nothii^  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  sloping 
iiqoid  mirror  formed  \>j,  the  Niagara  in  sliding  from  the 
ivhirlpool. 

The  green  color  is,  I  think,  correctly  accounted  for  in 
"Hours of  Exercise  iu  the  Alps."  In  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  testing  the  explanation 
there  given.  Looked  properly  down  upou,  there  are  por- 
tions of  the  ocean  to  which  we  should  hardly  ascribe  a 
bace  of  blue; 'at  the  most  a  hint  of  indigo  reaches  tiie 
eye.  The  water,  indeed,  is  practically  black,  and  this  is 
an  indication  both  of  its  depth  and  its  freedom  from  me- 
chanically suspended  matter.  In  small  thicknesses  water 
Is  sensibly  transparent  to  all  kinds  of  light ;  but  as  the 
thickness  increases,  the  rays  of  low  refrangibility  are  first 
abeorbed,  and  afler  them  the  other  rays.  Where,  there- 
fore, the  water  is  very  deep  and  very  pure,  aU  the  colors 
are  absorbed,  and  such  water  ought  to  appear  black,  as  no 
light  is  sent  from  its  interior  to  the  eye.  The  approxima- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  this  condition  is  an  indica- 
tion  of  its  extreme  purity. 

Throw  a  white  pebble  into  such  water;  as  it  sinks  it 
becomes  greener  and  greener,  and,  before  it  diaappears,  it 
reaches  a  vivid  blue  green.  Brmk  such  a  pebble  into 
fragments,  each  of  these  will  behave  like  the  unbroken 
mass;  ^nd  the  pebble  to  powder,  every  particle  will  yield 
its  modicum  of  green ;  and  if  the  particles  be  so  fine  as  to 
remain  suspended  in  the  water,  the  scattered  light  will  be  a 
tmifbrm  green .  Hence  the  greenness  of  shoal  water.  If  ou 
^  to  bed  with  the  black  Atlantic  around  you.  You  rise 
m  the  morning  and  find  it  a  vivid  green ;  and  you  cor- 
rectly infer  that  yon  are  crosung  the  bank  of  Newfound- 
land. Such  water  is  found  charged  with  fine  matter  in  a 
State  of  mechanical  suspension.  The  light  from  the  bot^ 
torn  may  sometimes  come  into  play,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 
A  storm  can  render  the  water  muddy  by  rendering  the 
particles  too  numerous  and  gross.  Such  a  case  occurred 
towards  the  close  of  my  visit  to  Niagara.  There  had  been 
rain  and  itorm  in  the  upper  lake  regions,  and  the  quantity 


of  suspended  matter  brought  down  quite  extinguished  the 
fascinating  green  of  the  Horseshoe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  superb  than  the  green  of  the  At- 
lantic waves  when  the  circumstances  are  wvorable  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  color.  As  long  as  a  wave  remains  un- 
broken no  color  appears ;  but  when  the  foam  just  doubles 
over  the  crest  like  an  Alpine  snow-comice,  under  the  cor- 
nice we  often  see  a  display  of  the  most  exquisite  green. 
It  is  metallic  in  its  brilliancy.  But  the  foam  is  necessary 
to  its  production.  The  foam  Is  first  illuminated,  and  it 
scatters  the  lizht  in  alt  directions ;  the  light  which  passes 
through  the  higher  portion  of  the  wave  alone  reaches  the 
eye,  and  gives  to  that  portion  its  matchless  color.  The 
folding  of  the  wave,  producing,  as  it  does,  a  series  of  lon- 
gitudinal protuberances  and  furrows  which  act  like  crliu- 
drical  lenses,  introduces  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  and  materially  enhances  its  beauty. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  genesis  and  proximate 
destiny  of  the  Palls  of  Niagara.     We  may  open  our  way 


and  they 

force  acung  through  long  periods,  and  an  intense  force  act- 
ing throi^h  short  ones,  may  produce  approximately  the 
same  results.  To  Dr.  Hooker  I  have  bran  indebted  for 
some  samples  of  stones,  the  first  examples  of  which  were 
picked  up  by  Mr.  Hackworth  on  the  shores  of  Lyell'i 
Bay,  near  Wellington,  in  New  Zealand.  They  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  Travers  In  the  TransacUons  of  the  New 
Zealand  Institute.  Unacquainted  with  their  origin,  yon 
would  certainly  ascribe  their  forms  to  human  workman- 
ship. They  resemble  flint  knives  and  spear-heads,  being 
apparently  chiselled  off  into  facets  with  as  much  attention 
to  symmetry  as  if  a  tool  guided  by  human  intelligence  had 

fassed  over  them.  But  no  human  instrument  bas  been 
roiight  to  bear  upon  these  stones.  They  have  been 
wrought  into  their  present  shape  by  the  wind-blown  sand 
of  Lyell's  Bay.  Two  winds  are  dominant  here,  and  tbey 
I  in  succession  ursed  the  sand  a^'ainst  opposite  sides  of  the 
'  stone ;  every  little  particle  of  sand  chipped  away  its  infin* 
itesimal  bit  of  stone,  and  in  the  end  sculptured  these  sin- 
gular forms  ,1 

Hie  Sphinx  of  Egypt  is  neariy  covered  np  by  the  sand  ol 
the  desert.  The  ueck  of  the  Sphinx  is  partly  cut  acrosi, 
not,  as  I  am  assured  by  Mr..  Huxley,  ^y  ordinary  weather- 
ing, but  by  the  eroding  action  of  the  fine  sand  blown 
against  it.  In' these  cases  nature  furnishes  us  with  hints 
which  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  art ;  and  thia 
action  of  sand  has  been  recently  turned  to  extraordi- 
nary account  In  the  United  States.  When  in  Boston,  I 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy  to  see  the  action  of  tlie 
tand-bUut.  A  kind  of  hopper  containing  fine  luliuious  sand 
was  connected  with  a  reservoir  of  compressed  air,  the  press- 
ure being  variable  at  pleasure.  The  hopper  ended  in  a 
long  slit,  from  which  the  sand  was  blown.  A  plate  <^  glass 
was  placed  beneath  this  alit,  and  caused  to  pass  slowly 
under  it ;  it  came  out  perfectly  depolished,  wiui  a  bright 
opalescent  glimmer,  such  as  could  only  be  produced  by  the 
most  careful  grinding.  Every  little  particle  of  sand  urged 
against  the  glass,  having  all  its  energy  concentrated  on  the 
point  of  impact,  formed  there  a  little  pit,  the  depolished 
surface  consisting  of  innumerable  hollows  of  this  descrip- 
tion.    But  this  was  not  all.    By  protecting  certain  portion! 
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of  tlM  inrface  and  espoaiog  olberi,  fignrea  and  traceryof 
any  required  form  could  be  etched  upon  the  glau.  The 
figures  of  open  iroa-work  could  be  thus  copied ;   while  wire 

Siuze  placed  orer  the  glass  produced  a  reticulated  pattern. 
ut  it  required  no  such  reaiiting  Rubatauce  ae  iron  to  shel- 
t«r  the  glasi.  The  patterns  of  t£e  fineEt  lace  could  be  thus 
reproduced ;  the  delicate  filameata  of  the  lace  itself  ofiei^ 
ing  a  sufficient  protection. 

All  these  effects  have  twen  obtained  with  a  simple  model 
of  the  sand-blast  devised  for  me  by  my  asaistant.  A  frac- 
tion of  a  minute  suffices  to  etch  upon  glass  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful lace  pattern.  Any  j'ielding  substance  m^  be  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  glass.  £7  immediately  difiusing  the 
shock  of  the  particle,  such  substances  practically  destroy 
the  local  erosive  power.  The  hand  can  bear  without  in- 
convenience a  sand-shower  which  would  pulverize  glass. 
Etchings  executed  on  glass  with  suitable  kmds  of  ink  are 
accurately  worked  out  by  the  sand-blast.  In  fact,  within 
certain  limits,  the  harder  the  surface,  the  greater  is  the 
concentration  of  the  shock,  and  the  more  effectual  is  the 
erosion.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  sand  should  be  the 
harder  substance  of  the  two ;  corundum,  for  example,  is 
much  harder  than  quartz  ;  still,  quartz  sand  can  not  only 
depolish,  but  actually  blow  a  hole  through  a  plate  of  corun- 
dum. Nay,  glass  may_  be  depolEshed  bv  the  impact  of  fine 
shot ;  the  grains  in  this  case  bruising  tae  glass  before  they 
have  time  to  flatten  and  turn  their  energy  into  heat. 

And  here,  in  passing,  we  may  tie  together  one  or  two 
apparently  unrelated  facts.  Supposing  you  turn  on,  at 
toe  lover  part  of  a  house,  a  cock  which  is  ted  by  a  pipe 
from  a  cistern  at  the  lop  of  the  house,  the  column  of  water, 
frvm  the  cistern  downwards,  is  set  in  motion.  By  turning 
off  the  cock,  this  motion  is  stopped;  and  when  the  turning 
off*  is  very  sudden,  the  pipe,  i£  not  strong,  may  be  burst  by 
the  internal  impact  01  the  water.  By  distributing  the 
turning  ofthe  cock  over  half  a  second  of  time,  the  shock 
and  danger  of  rupture  may  be  entirely  avoided.  We  have 
here  an  example  of  the  concentration  of  energy  in  time. 
The  sand-blast  illustrates  the  concentration   of  energy  in 

re.  The  action  of  flint  and  steel  is  an  illustration  of 
same  principle.  The  heat  required  to  generste  the 
■park  is  intense,  aud  the  mechanical  action  being  moderate, 
must,  to  produce  fire,  be  in  the  highest  degree  concentrated. 
This  concentration  ia  aecured  by  the  collision  of  hard  sub- 
stances.  Calc-spar  will  not  supply  the  place  of  fiint,  nor 
lead  the  place  ol  steel  in  the  proiiuction  of  fire  by  collision. 
With  the  softer  substances,  the  total  heat  produced  may  be 
mater  than  with  the  hard  ones ;  but  to  produce  the  spark, 
the  heat  must  be  intensely  localized. 

But  we  can  go  far  beyond  the  mere  depolishing  of  glass ; 
indeed,  I  have  already  said  that  quartz  sand  can  wear  a 
hole  through  corundum.  This  leads  me  to  express  my  ac- 
knowledgments to  General  Tilghmaa,>  who  is  the  inventor 
of  the  sand-blasL  To  bis  spontaneous  kindness  I  am 
indebted  for  some  beautiful  illustrations  of  his  process.  In 
one  thick  plate  of  glass  a  figure  has  been  worked  out  to  a 
depth  of  tLree  eighths  of  an  inch.  A  second  plate  seven 
eignths  of  an  inch  thick  is  entirely  perforated.  Through  a 
circular  plate  of  marble,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  open 
work  of  the  most  intricate  and  elaborate  description  nas 
been  executed.  It  would  probably  take  many  days  to  per- 
form this  work  by  any  ordinary  process ;  with  the  sand- 
blast it  was  accomplisbed  in  an  hour.  So  much  for  the 
strength  of  the  blast;  its  delicacy  is  illustrated  by  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  line  engraving  etched  on  glass  by  means 
of  the  blast." 

This  power  of  erosion,  so  strikingly  displayed  when  sand 
la  urged  by  air,  renders  us  better  aUe  to  conceive  its  action 
when  urged  by  water.    The  erosive  power  of  a  river  is 

■na  Id  tb*  Dultvl  ^ , 
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vastly  augmented  by  tlie  solid  matter  carried  along  aiik 
it.  Sand  or  pebbles  caught  in  a  river  vortex  cm  hbm 
away  the  hardest  rock ;  "  potholes  "  and  deep  cjliiulricil 
tbafu  being  thus  produced.  An  extraordinaty  inituce  i 
this  kind  <^erosioif  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Val  Toannach^ 
above  the  village  of  this  name.  The  gor^e  at  Hiadnk 
has  been  thus  cut  out.  Such  waterfalls  were  oeeefreq«M 
in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland;  for  hardly  anvvslleyit 
without  one  or  more  transverse  barriers  of  resistiag  luifr 
rial,  over  which  the  river  flowing  through  the  valley  <na 
fell  as  a  cataract.  Near  Fontresina  in  the  Engadio,  thn 
is  such  a  case,  the  hard  gneiss  being  now  worn  awaj  to 
form  a  gorge  through  which  the  river  from  the  HortenM 
glacier  ruuiee.  Tim  barrier  of  the  Kirchet  ^nve  Hn- 
ringen  is  also  a  case  in  point.  Behind  it  was  a  lakE,d>- 
rived  from  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  and  over  the  bsirier  il 
poured  its  excess  of  water.  Hero  the  rock  beit^  limeKoN 
was  in  great  part  dissolved,  but  added  to  this  we  had  At 
action  of  the  solid  particles  carried  along  by  the  viltt, 
each  of  which,  as  it  struck  the  rock,  chipped  it  away  lib 
the  particles  of  the  sand-blast.  Thus  by  solution  inii  nt- 
chanical  erosion  the  great  chasm  of  the  Fenstersanchl^ 
was  formed.  It  is  demonstrable  that  the  water  which  bn 
at  the  bottoms  of  such  deep  fissures  once  flowed  at  ihe  M 
of  what  is  now  their  edges,  and  tumbled  down  the  Ion 
faces  of  the  barriers.  Almost  every  valley  in  Swiuerlul 
furnishes  examples  of  this  kind;  the  untenable  hrpuhtB 
of  earthqtiakes,  once  so  readily  resorted  on  in  acctMiUii( 
for  these  gorges,  being  now  for  the  most  part  abaodoad 
To  produce  the  Caiions  of  Western  America  so  Hint 
cause  is  needed  than  the  int^ration  of  effects  indiTidiuDf 
inGnitesimal- 

And  now  we  come  to  Xiagara.  Soon  after  Enraptns 
had  taken  possession  of  the  country,  the  conviction  sppon 
to  have  arisen  that  the  deep  channel  of  the  river  Niagm 
tielow  the  Falls  had  been  excavated  by  the  cataract  li 
Mr.  Bakewell's  "  Introduction  to  Geology,"  the  prevskM 
of  this  belief  has  been  referred  to  :  it  is  expressed  tliia  ti; 
Professor  Joseph  Henry  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Albuj 
Institute  :3  "  In  viewing  the  position  of  the  Falls  udlbt 
features  of  the  country  round,  il  is  impoasible  not  tola  '' 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  great  natural  ncnw  ; 
has  been  formed  by  the  continued  action  of  the  irrtsiiliK  | 
Niagara,  and  that  the  Falls,  beginniug  at  Lewision,  lun,  1 
in  the  course  of  ages,  worn  back  the  rock  v  strata  to  tkir  . 
present  site."  The  same  view  is  advocated  by  Sir  Cbsria 
Lyell,  bv  Mr.  Hall,  by  M.  Agassiz,  by  Professor  Rsnuif, 
indeed  by  almost  all  of  those  who  have  inspected  Ui 
place. 

A  connected  image  ofthe  origin  and  progress  of  tk 
cataract  is  easily  obtained.  Walking  northward  6tMli> 
village  of  Niaguw  Falls  by  the  side  of  the  river,  ft  bm 
to  our  left  die  deep  and  comparatively  narrow  fptjf. 
through  which  the  Niagara  flows.  The  hounding  cliffii'  , 
this  gorge  are  from  3O0  to  350  feet  high.  We  reach  ik 
whirlpool,  trend  to  the  northeast,  and  after  a  Utile  la> 
gradually  resume  our  northward  courso.  Finally,  U  sin* 
seven  miles  from  t^e  present  Falls,  we  come  to  theedgerf 
a  declivity  which  informs  us  that  we  have  been  hitKW 
walking  on  table-land.  Some  hundreds  of  feet  tielow  its 
a  comparatively  level  plain,  which  stretches  to  Lab 
Ontario.  The  declivity  marks  the  end  of  the  predjitM 
gorge  of  the  Niagara.  Here  the  river  escapes  froa  iP 
steep  mural  boundaries,  and  in  a  widened  bed  ponaaia 
way  to  the  lake  whEch  finally  recMves  its  waters. 

The  fact  that  In  historic  times,  even  within  the  masO] 
of  man,  the  Fall  has  sensibly  receded,  prompts  theqoeili» 
How  far  has  this  recession  gone  1  At  what  pcunt  did  dt 
ledge  which  thus  continual^  creeps  backwards  be^t  iB 
retrograde  conrse?  To  minds  disciplined  in  such  i*" 
searches  the  answer  has  been  and  will  be.  At  the  prcd{>' 
tons  declivity  which  crossed  the  Niagara  from  Lewtibx  » 
the  American  to  Queenstown  on  the  Canadian  side.  Ow 
this  transverse  barrier  the  united  affluents  of  all  the  nMtf 
lakes  once  poured  their  waters,  and  here  the  wen  a 
erouon  began.     The  dami,  moreover,  was  demonstisblf  a 
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gfficient  height  to  canse  the  river  Above  it  to  submei^ 
jioat  IfllaDil ;  and  ttaia  would  perfectly  account  for  the 
inding  bj  Mr.  Hall,  Sir  Charlea  Lyell,  and  others,  in  the 
and  and  gravel  of  the  island,  the  sanie  flaviatile  shellB  aa 
n  BOW  found  in  the  Niagara  River  higher  up.  It  would 
ito  account  for  those  deposits  along  the  sides  of  the 
ivar,  the  dlscoveiy  of  which  enabled  Lyell,  Hall,  and 
lamsa]'  to  reduce  to  demonstratioa  the  popular  belief  that 
be  Niagara  once  flowed  througb  a  shallow  vallej. 

Hie  physics  of  the  problem  of  excavation,  which  1 
lade  clear  to  my  mind  before  quitting  Niagan,  are  re- 
ealed  by  a  cloee  inspection  of  the  present  Horseslioe  Fall, 
lere  we  see  evidently  that  the  ^iteet  weieht  of  water 
«Dds  over  the  very  apex  of  the  Horseshoe.    In  a  passage 

0  hi*  excellent  chapter  on  Niagara  Falls,  Mr.  Hall  alludes 
>  this  fact.  Here  we  have  the  most  copious  and  the 
Wit  violent  whirling  of  the  shattered  liquid ;  here  the 
lost  powerful  eddies  recoil  against  the  shale.  From  this 
lOrtion  of  the  Fall,  indeed,  the  spray  sometimeB  rises  with- 
nt  solution  of  continuity  to  the  region  of  clouds,  becom- 
[ig  gradually  more  attenuated,  and  passing  finally  through 
lie  condition  of  true  cloud  into  invisible  vapor,  which  is 
gmetimes  re-precipitated  higher  up.  All  the  phenomena 
oint  distinctly  to  the  centre  of  the  river  as  the  place  of 
reatest  mechanical  energy,  and  from  the  centre  the  viicor 
f  the  Fail  gradually  dies  away  towards  the  sides.  Tlie 
orseshoe  form,  with  the  concavity  facing  downwards,  is 
D  obvious  and  necessary  consequence  of  this  action. 
light  along  the  middle  of  the  river  the  apex  of  the  curve 
mhfls  its  way  backwards,  cutting  along  the  centre  a  deep 
ad  comparatively  narrow  groove,  and  drainine  the  Ndes 

1  it  passes  them.i  Hence  the  remarkable  discrepancy 
etween  the  widths  of  the  Niagara  above  and  below  the 
[orseshoe.  All  along  its  course,  from  Lewiston  Heights 
]  its  present  position,  the  form  of  the  Fall  was  probably 
latofa  horseshoe;  for  this  is  merely  the  expression  of  the 
teater  depth,  and  consequently  greater  excavating  power, 
f  the  centre  of  the  rirer.  The  gorge,  moreover,  varies  in 
•idthai  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  the  ancient  river  Taried, 
eing  narrowest  whore  that  depth  was  greatest. 

The  vast  comparative  erosive  energj-  of  the  Horseshoe 
"all  comes  strikingly  into  view  when  it  and  the  American 
'all  are  compared  together.    The  American  branch  of  the 


:  the  rock  and  formed  the  precipice  over  which  the 
rLcan  Fall  tumbles.  But  since  its  formation,  the 
rtnive  action  of  the  American  Fall  has  been  almost  nil, 
'hile  the  Horseshoe  has  cut  its  way  for  900  yards  across 
le  end  of  Goat  Island,  and  is  now  doubling  back  to  ex- 
t*ale  a  channel  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  island.  This 
nut,  I  have  just  learned,  has  not  escaped  the  acute  obser' 
ition  of  Professor  Ramsay.*  The  river  bends  ;  the 
Eerseshoe  immediately  accommodates  itself  to  the  bend- 
ig,  and  will  follow  impltchly  the  direction  of  the  deepest 
Iter  in  the  upper  stream.  The  flexibilitv  of  the  gorge, 
'  I  may  use  the  term,  is  determined  by  the  flexibility  of 
le  river  channel  above  it  Were  the  Niajrara  atmve  the 
all  sinuous,  the  gorge  would  obediently  follow  its  sinuoei. 
as.  Once  suggested,  no  doubt  geographers  witi  be  able 
I  point  out  many  examples  of  this  action.  Hie  Zambesi 
thought  to  present  a  great  difficulty  to  the  erosion 
feory,  because  of  the  sinuosity  of  the  chasm  below  the 
ietoria  Falls.  But  assuming  the  basalt  to  he  of  tolerably 
lifonn  texture,  had  the  river  been  examined  before  the 
nnation  of  this  sinuous  channel,  the  present  zigzse 
lorse  of  the  gorge  below  the  Fall  could,  I  am  perauadM, 
ive  been  predicted,  while  the  sounding  of  the  present 
ver  would  enable  us  to  predict  the  course  to  be  pursued 
r  the  erosion  in  the  future. 
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But  not  only  has  the  Niagara  ^ver  cut  the  gorge  ;  it 
has  carried  awav  the  chips  of  its  own  workshop.  Hm 
shale  being  probably  crumbled  is  easily  carried  away. 
But  at  the  base  of  the  fall  we  find  the  huge  boulder* 
already  described,  and  by  some  means  or  other  these  are 
removed  down  the  river.  The  ice  which  fills  the  gorge  in 
winter,  and  which  grapples  with  the  boulders,  has  beea 
regarded  as  the  transporting  agent.  Probably  it  is  so  to 
some  extent.  But  erosion  acts  without  ceasing  on  the 
abuttinjE  points  of  the  boulders,  thus  withdrawing  their 
support  and  urging  them  gradually  down  the  river.  Solu- 
tion also  does  its  portion  of  the  work.  That  solid  matteris 
carried  down  is  proved  by  the  difference  of  depth  between 
the  Niagara  River  and  Lake  Ontario,  where  the  river  enters 
it  The  depth  falls  Irom  seventy-two  feet  to  twenty  feet, 
in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  solid  matter  caused  by 
the  diminished  motion  of  the  river.' 


igned  to  it  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  namely,  a  foot  a  year, 
five  thousand  years  or  so  will  carry  the  Horseshoe  Fall  far 
higher  than  Goat  Island.  As  the  gorge  recedes  it  will 
drain,  aa  it  has  hitherto  done,  the  banlcs  right  and  lefl  of 
it,  thus  leaving  a  nearly  level  terrace  between  Goat  Island 
and  the  edge  of  the  goi^-  Higher  up  it  will  totally  drain 
the  American  branch  oi  the  river ;  tiie  channel  of  which 
in  due  time  will  become  cultivable  land.  The  American 
Fall  will  then  be  transformed  into  a  dry  precipice,  forming 
a  simple  -continuation  of  the  cliffy  boundary  oTthe  Niagara. 
At  the  place  occupied  by  the  fall  at  this  moment  we  shall 
have  the  gorge  enclosing  a  right  angle,  a  second  whirlpool 
being  the  consequence  d'this.  To  those  who  visit  Niagara 
a  few  millenniums  hence,  I  leave  the  verification  of  this 
prediction.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  if  the  causes  now 
in  action  continue  to  act,  it  will  prove  itaelf  literally  true. 
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"  BriMDISI,  AflmM, 
"  Dkar  Harrt,  —  Our  plans  are  all  formed.  We  start 
from  this  on  Tuesday  for  Corfu,  where  we  have  secured  a 
small  cutler  of  some  thirty  tons,  by  which  we  mean  to 
drop  down  the  Albanian  coast,  making  woodcocks  our  ob- 
ject on  all  the  days  pigs  do  not  offer.  We  are  four—  " 
rttrd,  Hope,  Lascelles,  and  myself  —  of  whom  y 
but  Lascelles,  but  are  sure  to  like  when  you  meet  mm. 
We  want  you,  and  will  take  no  refuual.  Hope  declares  on 
his  honor  that  he  will   never  pay  you  a  hundred  you  lent 


him,  if  you  fail  us ;  and  he  will  —  which  is 
hie  still —  book  up  the  day  you  join  us.  Seriously,  how- 
ever, I  entreat  you  to  be  one  of  us.  Take  no  trouble  about 
guns,  etc.  Wo  are  amply  provided.  We  only  ask  your- 
self.   Yours  ever,  Gborob  Ooli. 

"  If  you  cannot  join  at  Corfu,  we  shall  rendezvous  at 
Preveaa,  a  little  town  on  the  Turkish  side,  where  you  can 
address  us,  to  the  care  of  the  Vice  Consul  Lydyard." 

This  note  reached  me  one  day  in  the  late  autumn,  while 
I  was  lojouminc;  at  the  Lamm,  at  Innspruck.  It  had  fo^ 
lowed  me  from  Paris  to  Munich,  to  Baden,  the  Ammergan, 
and  at  last  overtook  me  at  Innspruck,  some  four  we^i 
after  it  had  been  written.  If  I  was  annoved  at  the  delay 
which  lost  me  such  a  pleasant  companion  snip,  for  three  of 
the  four  were  old  friends,  a  glance  at  the  poetscript  recon- 
ciled me  at  once  to  the  disappointment  ;  Frevesa,  and  the 
name  Lydyard,  awoke  very  sad  memories ;  and  I  do  not 
know  what  would  have  induced  me  to  refresh  them  by  see- 
ing either  again.  It  is  not  a  story,  nor  is  it  a  scene,  that  I 
am  ahoat  to  relate.  It  is  one  of  those  little  incidents 
which  are  ever  occurring  through  life,  and  which  serve  to 
remind  us  how  our  moral  healUi,  like  onr  physical,  is  the 
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fport  of  Kcfdent ;  and  that  joK  m  the  puuDg  breeze  may 
carry  on  its  breoit  a  pleuriiy,  tha  chaocfl  meedngi  in  the 
world  majr  be  scarcelv  leM  fttel  I 

I  haTB  been  an  iaier  and  a  wanderer  for  yean.  I  left 
the  army  after  a  ihort  experience  of  military  life,  imagin- 
ing that  I  conid  not  endure  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and 
Blowly  discovered- afterward B  that  (here  ii  no  such  slaTSir 
as  an  antrammelled  will,  and  that  the  moat  irkwme  bond- 
age it  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  Tacillations  and 
uncertainties  of  a  purposeless  esistence. 

I  waa  left  early  in  life  my  own  master,  with  no  relatives 
except  distant  ones,  and  with  means,  not  exactly  ample, 
but  quite  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  a  gentleman. 
I  was  ftee  to  go  anywhere  or  do  anything,  whicb,  in  my 
case  at  least,  meant  to  be  everlastingly  projecting  and 
abandoning  —  now  determining  on  some  pursuit  that 
should  give  me  an  object  or  a  goal  in  life,  and  now  assuring 
myself  that  all  such  determi nations  were  slaveries,  and 
that  to  conform  to  the  usages  by  which  men  sought  success 
in  public  or  professional  life  was  an  ignoble  drudgery,  and 
unworthy  of  him  who  could  live  without  it. 

In  this  unsettled  frame  of  mind  I  travelled  about  the  world 
for  years  —  at  first  over  the  ci^nate  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, with  irhicb  I  became  thoroughly  Janiiliar  —  knowing 
Rome,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Naples,  as  I  knew  London.  I 
then  ran  all  over  the  States,  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  spendiDS  above  a  year  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  visited 
China  and  India.  I  came  —  I  will  not  say  home,  for  I 
have  none  —  by  Constantinople,  and  theuce  to  Belgrade, 
where  1  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Turkish  Pacha,  then 
governor  of  Scutari  in  Albania,  and  returned  along  with 
him  to  his  seat  of  government.  A  rice-?overnor  of  Pre- 
vesa  induced  me  to  go  back  with  him  to  Utat  unpromising 
spot,  assuring  me  how  easy  I  should  always  fiDcf  means  of 
reaching  Corfu  or  Italy;  and  that,  meanwhile,  the  quail- 
shooting,  which  was  there  beginning,  would  amply  reward 
for  my  stay.  ' 

Prevesa  was  about  as  wretched  a  village  as  poverty, 
sloth,  and  Turkish  indifference  could  accomplish.  The  in- 
habitants who  combined  trade  and  fishing  oetensibly,  really 
lived  by  smuggling,  and  only  needed  the  opportunity  to 
be  brigands  on  shore.  Their  wretched  "bazaar"  dis- 
playeil  only  the  commonest  wares  of  Manchester  or  Glas- 

g)w,  with  Belgian  cutlery  or  cheap  imitation  jewelry, 
ut  even  these  nad  no  buyers ;  and  the  little  stir  and  life  of 
the  place  was  in  the  eafU,  where  the  brawny  natives,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  smoked  and  lounged  the  live-long  day,  and, 
to  all  Beeming,  fulfilled  no  other  duty  in  existence. 

I  suspect  I  have  an  actual  liking  for  drearj-  and  tiresome 
places.  I  believe  they  somehow  accommodate  themselves 
to  asomething  in  my  temperament  which  is  not  misanthropy 
Dor  mental  depression,  nor  yet  romance,  but  is  compounded 
of  all  three.  I  feel,  besides,  that  my  imagination  soars  the 
more  freely  the  fewer  the  di''tractions  that  gurrouod  me ; 
but  that  I  require  just  that  small  amount  of  stimulant 
human  life  and  its  daily  cares  suggest  to  prevent  stag- 
nation. 

I  was  at  least  six  days  at  Prevesa  before  I  was  aware 
that  her  Britannic  Majesty  had  a  rsDresentative  there.  It 
was  in  a  chance  ramble  down  a  little  alley  that  led  to  the 
bay  I  come  upon  the  British  arms  over  a  low  doorway,  it 
was  a  very  poor-looking  tumble-down  house,  with  a  very 
frail  wooden  Dalcony  over  the  door,  distinguished  by  a  fl^- 
staff,  to  be  doubtless  decorated  on  occasion  by  the  proud 
flog  of  England. 

Framing  I  forget  what  imaginary  reason  for  inquiry,  I 
entered  and  knocked  at  a  door  inscribed  "  Consular  hours 
from" — and  then  a  smudge  of  paint  obliterating  the 
rest  and  leaving  the  import  in  doubt.  Not  receiving  any 
answer  to  my  summons,  I  pnshed  open  the  door  and  en- 
tered. A  man  in  his  shirt-aleeves  and  sUppera  was  asleep 
on  a  very  dirty  bo&,  and  so  soundly  that  my  entrance  did 
not  disturb  him.  A  desk  with  some  much-worn  books  and 
scattered  papers,  a  massive  leaden  inkstand,  and  a  large 
official  seal,  were  in  front  of  bim  ;  but  a  paper  of  Turkish 
tobacco,  and  a  glass  of  what  smelt  to  be  gin,  were  also 
present,  and  fh)m  the  fiushed  cheek  and  heavy  breathing 


of  the  sleeper,  appeared  to  have  been  amongtt  lui  ]^u* 
occiuatiotts. 

It  IS  not  necessary  I  should  record  onr  coovemtioii.  Ig 
his  half-waking  and  not  all  sober  state  he  had  nuslikeu  w 
for  a  British  sailor  who  hod  been  left  behind  unKwheit, 
and  was  importuning  to  be  sent  on  to  England,  but  vlua 
caae  evidently  had  inspired  scant  sympathy. 

"  I'll  not  do  it  t "  grumbled  out  tiie  consul,  with  kit  ^ 
more  than  half  closed-     "  Yon  were  dmnk,  or  \  dnats 

—  i  don't  care  which.     My  instructions  are  pnotive,  iij 

you  may  go  to  the  d Bw  me.    There  now,  ibat'i  tcw 

answer,  and  you'll  not  get  any  Other  if  yon  lUijed  tW 
till  dusk." 

"I  suspect  vou  mistake  me,  sir,"  said  I,  mildly.  "In 
a  traveller,  and  an  English  gentleman." 

"  I  hate  gentlemen,  and  I  don't  love  traveHeis,"  uid  in,   \ 
in  the  same  drowsy  voice  as  before. 

"Sorry  for  that,  but  must  ask  you  l11  4ie  nmeirBj 
passport  permits  me  to  go  into  Italy  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  does.  -  What  sort  of  traveller  are  Ttn  ^ 
does  not  know  that  much,  and  that  if  you  wanted  t  «it, 
it's  the  Italian  should  give  it,  and  there's  no  Italiu  a 
Frenchman  here.    There's  no  one   here  but  ■  Prania 

Strantopsky,  d bis   eyes  —  good   morning',"  indie 

agwn  turned  his  face  to  tlte  wall.  I  cannot  say  wbu  ni- 
osity  prompted  me  to  continue  our  little-promieine  coan- 
sation,  but  there  was  something  so  strange  in  me  mini 
manner  at  moments  —  something  that  seemed  to  indiotei 
very  difierent  condition  from  the  present  —  that  I  dttn-  , 
mined  at  all  hazards  to  linger  on. 

"I  don't  suppose  the  sight  of  a  countryman  ou  tie  i  ' 
very  common  event  in  these  regions,"  s^d  I,  "  tod  1  tni^ 
almost  hope  it  was  not  an  unpleasant  one  t  " 

"  Who  told  you  that,  my  good  fellow  ? "  said  lit,  lit 
Biore  animation  than  before.  "  Who  said  that  it  give  at 
any  peculiar  pleasure  to  eeeone  of  those  peonlethitnmiid 
me  of  other  times  and  very  difierent  habits  r  " 

"  At  all  events  I,  as  an  individual,  cannot  open  theicia' 
gracious  recollections,  for  I  never  saw  you  before,— lii 
not  even  now  know  your  name." 

"The   F.  U.   list   has  the  whole  biography.    'Iluxni   I 
Gardner  Lydvard,  educated  at  All  Souls,  Oxfind,  what   ' 
he  took  first-class  in  clsssicB  and  law ;  was  appomtedmut   I 
in  the  3d  Life   Guards,  6th—  18—;  sent  with  Lord  B>i-   ' 
croft's  mission  to   Denmaik  to  invest  his   Chrieliu  il^ 
esty  with   the  insignia  of  the  Most   Noble  Order  of  ^ 
Garter.     Contested  Marcheston, —  16 — ,  and  was  retnrK^ 
on  a  petition.'     I'll  finish  what's  not  in  die  book  — bschi 
Queen  Mab  at  seven  to  two  -r-  got  a  regular  cropptt- 
bad  to  bolt,  and  live   three  years  in   Sweden  — KM  a 
corn-brandy  and  strong  cavendish,  and  ended  st  yooia 

—  V.  C.  at  Prevesa.  Is  not  that  a  brilliant  endingfni 
youth  of  promise  ?  Do  you  remember  in  your  eipetiraa 
as  a  man  of  travel,  that  you  can  match  it  ?  " 

By  this  time  he  had  risen  to  the  sitting  posture,  snd  viA 
his  hair  rudely  pushed  back  by  his  bands,  and  his  ficegnvii 
red  with  passion,  looked  as  fierce  and  passionate  u  ^   , 
excitement  could  make  a  man. 

"  I've   heard   your   name   very   often,"   said  I,  calrn^;   ^ 
"Close  and  St.  John  used  to  talk  of  yon  constantly;  unl 
remember  Morseby  saying  you  were  the  best  rider  of  lU 
race  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  England." 

"  I  was  better,  ten  times  better,  across  countrv.  Iw"" 
get  more  out  of  my  horse  than  any  of  the  so-called  itwph 
chase-riders;  and  as  I  seldom  punished,  the  tMltiog  aa 
never  knew  when  my  horse  was  distressed.  Close  moK 
have  told  you  that.  Did  be  ever  tell  you  that  I  vatik 
best  cricketer  at  Lord's  ?  What's  that  ?  "  cried  he,  aJ- 
denly,  as  a  small  door  at  the  end  of  the  room  opened  ul 
closed  again,  almost  instantly.  '*  Oh,  it's  dinnerl  — Ixf  I 
pose  if  I  hod  any  shame  I  should  say  luncheon,  for  it'i  W 
o'clock,  not  to  say  that  the  meal  itself  will  have  »»  I 
ensionsto  be  called  a  dinner.     Will  you  come  snd  M   \ 


Will  you  o 
very  hearty  in  the  invitation,  ss  UiA  | 


pretensions' 
at  it  T  " 

There  was  nothi._^  .  _.^ _,  .„ ,  . 

was  there  any  courtesy ;  but  the  strvnge  contnst  of  i^ 
man's  shabby  exterior,  and  the  tone  in  which  of  a  sodda 
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A  roung  girl,  whose  pale,  care-worn  face  and  gentle  look 
■track  me  more  than  the  eleganoe  of  features  I  afterwards 
recognized,  courtesied  sliehtly  as  we  entered. 

"A  distressed  B.  S.,  Marion,"  said  the  consul,  introduc- 
ing me;  "my   daughter,   sir  —  I'm    not   aware    of  your 

"  Lowthar." 

"Lowther,  then  —  Mr.  Lowther,  Miss  Lvdyard;  that's 
the  regular  form,  I  believe.  Sit  down,  and  let  us  have  our 
■oup;  as  he  spoke  he  proceeded  lo  ladle  out  a  imoky 
compound  in  which  rice  and  fragments  of  lamb  were  ireely 
mingled. 

"Thin  is  all  you  will  get  for  dinner,  Mr.  Lowther,  and 
•o  secure  what  solids  come  to  your  share ;  and  here  is  such 
wine  at  we  drink  here.  It  comes  from  Patraa,  and  has  its 
fine  flavor  of  reain." 

I  ate  and  drank  freely,  and  talked  away  about  the  pli 


some  years  before,  but  he  had  given  up  both:  he  also  had 
An  Arab  nag  or  two,  but  he  sold  them  —  in  fact,  as  time 
wore  on,  be  had  abandoned  everything  like  pastime  or 
ftmusement,  and  now  droned  anay  life  in  a  semi-stupor,  or 
between  gin  and  sleep. 

"  Capital  fellows  these  Albiiiiian  brutes  for  letting  a  man 
have  his  way.  No  one  asks  bow  you  live,  or  with  whom. 
The  hogs  in  a  sty  are  not  less  troubled  with  a  public  opin- 
ion. Gxcent  once  that  the  Facha  sent  me  an  offer  for 
Marion,  I  don't  know  diat  I  have  ever  had  a  state  commu- 
nicatioD  since  I  took  up  my  post." 

The  young  girl's  &ce  flushed  crimson,  but  she  never 
spoke,  nor  had  I  yet  beard  the  eoand  of  her  voice. 

"  My  Russian  colleague,"  continued  he,  with  a  savage 
laugh,  "  grew  half  terrified  at  the  thought  of  my  influence 
here  if  my  daughter  became  a  Sultana,  and  got  some  fellow 
to  write  a  letter  in  a  Paris  newspaper  to  denounce  the 
British  intrigue,  and  declare  that  I  had  become  a  Mussul- 
man :  and  the  F.  O.  people  wrote  out  to  me  to  inquire  if  it 
were  true  ;  and  I  replied  that,  as  I  bad  not  owned  a  hat  for 
five-and-thirty  years,  I  wore  a  turban  when  I  went  out,  but 
as  that  was  an  event  that  didn't  bappen  above  twice  or 
tlirice  a  year,  they  needn't  mind  it,  and  that  if  her  Majesty 
made  a  point  of  it,  I'd  not  go  out  any  more. 

"  After  that  the  ofUciat  fellows,  who  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten me  before,  never  gave  me  any  peace  —  asking  for 
returns  of  this  and  reports  of  that.  How  many  piastres 
the  Pacha  gave  his  cook  —  how  many  kids  went  to  a  pilaff 
—  how  many  wives  to  a  small  harem  —  what  was  the  least 
a  man  could  live  on  in  the  English  service  —  and  whether 
n  poor  and  on  the  prowl  was  not  a  sure  meas' 
«  them  of  an  inquiring  and  inquisitive  dispoai- 

"  I  take  it,  they  must  have  liked  my  dispatches,  for  not 
»  month  passed  that  they  did  not  poke  me  up.  At  last 
tliere  came  a  young  fellow  this  way  ;  he  was  on  a  walk 
down  to  Tbestiuy,  he  said,  to  see  Mount  Olympus ;  be  hurt 
Ida  foot,  and  he  stayed  here  several  weeks,  and  he  wrote 
them  a  dispatch  in  my  name,  and  said  what  a  stunning 
fine  thing  it  would  be  to  make  all  this  country  and  the 
Epirus  Greek ;  and  tliat  we  should  checkmate  the  Russians 
by  erecting  a  rival  state  and  a  heterodox  chnrcb,  and  I 
don't  know  what  else.  He  got  up  hie  Greek  theology  from 
Marion,  here  —  her  mother  was  from  Attica  —  and  he 
made  believe  that  he  knew  all  the  dogmas." 

I  stole  a  look  at  Marion,  but  as  (juickly  withdrew  it,  for 
■be  was  deadly  pale,  and  looked  as  if  about  to  &int. 

"Marion  knows,"  continued  be,  "  al!  the  fine  reasons  he 
gave  for  the  policy,  and  how  it  was  not  to  be  confounded 
with  what  the  Greeks  call  the  Grande  Idee  —  no  Byzantian 
renawance  humbug  at  all,  but  enme  sort  of  protectorate 
etBte,  with  England,  France,  and  Italy,  1  think,  as  the 
protecting  powers ;  and,  in  fact,  he  got  to  be  so  plausible, 
and  quoted  such  marvellous  names,  that  F.  O.  rose  to  the 


bait,  and  asked  to  have  further  information ;  bnt,  by  that 
time,  he  had  gone  away,  and  we  never  saw  more  of  him." 

The  young  girl  rocked  to  and  fro  in  her  chwr,  and  fear- 
ine  she  would  fall  off  in  a  faint,  I  half  arose  to  catch  her, 
when  a  look  so  imploringly  sad  as  to  go  to  my  heart 
arrested  me,  and  I  sat  still,  and  to  avert  attention  firom  her, 
asked  the  consul  some  questions  as  to  the  value  of  the 
project  he  had  written  about. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  about  as  wise  as  such  things  generally 
are,"  continued  he;  "it  may  have  had  its  little  grain  of 
sense  somewhere,  and  all  its  disadvantages  required  time 
to  develop.  He  was  a  shrewd  sort  of  fellow  that  William 
Hope  — that  was  hia  name;  he  borrowed  twenty  pounds 
of  me,  and  he  sent  it  back  too,  and  a  very  pretty  writing 
desk  to  Marion,  and  a  box  of  books ;  and  he  said  he  d 
corae  back  some  Gne  day  and  see  us,  but  he  baa  apparently 
forgotten  that,  and  it's  now  two  years  and  a  half  we  have 
never  heard  of  him.     Is  it  not,  Marion?  " 

"Two  years  and  eight  months,"  siud  she,  calmly;  but 
her  lips  trembled  in  spile  of  her. 

I  was  not  sorry  when  our  chiboucks  were  introduced, 
and  the  young  girl  bad  a  fair  pretext  to  steal  away  ;  for  I 
saw  with  what  a  struggle  she  was  controlling  her  emotion, 
and  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to  her  to  escape  notice. 

The  consul  was  so  pleased  to  have  any  opportunity  to 
relievo  his  mind  that  he  tallied  away  for  hours,  and  of  his 
most  intimate  concerns.  In  inveighing  against  the  hard 
lot  that  sentenced  his  wearing  out  nis  last  years  of  life  in 
such  a  place,  be  told  me  his  whole  history.  There  was 
but  one  point  of  any  doubt  ;  whether  Marion's  mother  had 
been  a  wedded  wife  or  not  I  could  not  discover.  She  was 
dead  some  years,  and  he  spoke  of  her  with  more  feeling 
than  he  seemed  well  capable  of  showing.  She  had  died 
of  that  peculiar  form  of  disease  which  is  found  in  the  low- 
lying  lands  of  Greece,  and  the  seeds  of  the  disorder  he  had 
already  detected  in  Marion.  "There  is  a  little  short 
cough,  without  effort,  but  when  I  hear  it  it  goes  to  my 
heart,"  said  be,  "  for  I  know  well  that  there  lurks  an  enemy 
nothing  can  dislodge.  You  bear  it  now,  listen  I  "  cried  he 
—  and  he  held  up  hie  hands  to  impose  silence,  hut  I  heard 
nothing. 

I  sat  on  till  evening,  chatting  as  smokers' will  do  in  that 
broken  and  unconnected  fashion  that  admits  of  anything 
being  taken  up,  and  as  lightly  abandoned.  There  was  not 
a  little  to  interest  in  a  man  whose  mere  incongruity  with 
his  station  imparted  a  strange  turn  to  all  bis  opinions  and 
judgments,  and  who  even  in  his  banishment  tried  lo  follow 
the  events  of  a  world  be  was  destined  never  to  share  in. 
For  many  a  year  be  had  thought  of  nothing  Init  how  «> 
escape  from  this  dreary  spot  —  to  exchange  with  any  one 
and  for  anything  ;  but  now  with  something  like  a  dread  of 
civilization  he  hugged  himself  in  the  thought  of  his  exile, 
where  he  could  be  as  barbarous,  as  neglectful,  and  as  de- 
generate as  he  pleased. 

Of  tbie  same  savagery  one  trait  will  suffice  to  indicate 
the  extent.  Prevesa  was  formeriy  a  yacht  station  where 
men  frequently  came  in  the  woodcock  season  or  for  the 
quails;  hut  a  terrible  briiiand  outrajje,  in  which  two  (Jer- 
mans  and  an  English  naval  officer  were  killed,  put  an  end 
to  all  such  visits.  Lvdyard  declared  that  he  never  re- 
gretted an  incident  that  freed  him  from  all  intrueion  of 
strangers,  and  averred  that  he  at  least  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Klephta. 

When  I  wished  him  good  night  he  was  far  too  deep  in  the 
gin-flask  to  make  his  words  impressive ;  but  as  be  told  me 
he'd  like  me  to  come  up  often  and  sit  with  him,  I  deter- 
mined to  accept  his  invitation  so  long  as  I  linge^d  in  the 
neighborhood. 


I  STAYED  on  five  weeks  at  Prevesa,  for  thotigh  I  gave 
my  evenings  to  the  consul,  I  passed  every  morning  with 
Marion.  Inever  saw  a  gir!  whoso  society  had  the  same 
charm  for  me.  Heaven  knows  there  could  scarcely  have 
been  so  dreary  a  spot,  nor  one  where  life  had  fewer  pleas- 
ures; but  there  seemed  a  capacity  for  enjoyment  in  her 
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mind,  wbich,  whether  for  sun  or  aky  or  shore,  for  breei/ 
mounUun  or  duk  nutting  wood,  oould  extract  its  own 
dellsht  and  be  happf. 

1  had  seen  enough  even  on  the  firal  daj  I  met  her  to  h« 
nwsre  that  Hope  bad  oot  made  a  merely  pusinz  impresaion 
npoD  her  heart,  and  I  waa  cautious  to  avoid  all  that  might 
revive  the  memory  o£  bij  name.  This  reterre  on  mj  part 
■eemed  actually  at  length  too  much  Tor  her  patience,  for  in 
one  of  our  bn^  walks  she  auddenly  asked  me  if  I  bad 
never  known  him. 

"No,"  replied  I,  "nerer;  and  I  have  been  goardedly 
careful  not  to  ask  you  about  one  of  whose  inUmacy  wiui 
you  I  feel  jealouB." 

"  How  do  you  mean  jealous?  "  aaked  ahe,  turning  on 
me  those  large  full  eyea  that  reminded  of  the  Homeric 
simile,  the  "  ox-eyed."     • 

"Perhapg  my  word  was  ill  chosen,"  said  I,  in  some  con- 
fueioQ ;  "  but  what  I  tried  to  coover  was  the  discomSture 
I  felt  on  thiaking  that  there  had  been  one  who  walked 
with  you  where  we  are  walking,  and  whose  words,  it  might 
be,  interested  you  as  much,  or  more  than  mine." 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  said  she,  softly. 

"  Which  is  true  7  "  aeked  I,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  That  be  loved  me  I "  said  abb,  in  the  same  nnaltered 
tone. 

"And  you"  —  but  1  cauzht  myself  at  once,  and, 
shocked  at  the  ungenerous  danng,  turned  it  off  by  saying, 
"  I  should  like  to  hear  more  of  him;  tell  me  what  you 
know  of  his  history  or  belongings." 

"  I  know  nothing,  except  tbat  be  was  poor  as  ourselves : 
that  whatever  he  should  become  in  life  must  be  his  own 
acbievemeut',  that  be  was  friendlesB  and  alone." 

"  He  was  a  gentleman  ?  "  said  T,  inquiring. 

"  Was  be  not  a  eentlemon  I  Was  not  every  word,  every 
opinion  be  nttereu,  the  loul  of  honor  and  nigh  feeling  1 
When  be  spoke  of  what  he  read,  be  knew  how  to  pruse  all 
that  was  Doble,  and  truthful,  and  worthy,  and  to  decry 
whatever  was  ignoble  or  mean.  When  he  helped  a  beggar 
on  the  road,  he  gave  his  alms  like  one  whose  happier 
fortune  it  was  to  aid  a  brother,  and  who  might  himself 
accept  assistance  to-morrow.  And  so  through  all  he  did, 
the  world  seemed  like  Ame  flowery  meadow,  where,  if  we 
would,  we  might  stroll  or  stretch  at  ease,  each  happy  with 
each." 

"  Was  he  ambitious  ?  " 

"  If  you  mean  of  bouor,  fame,  and  good  repute,  yes,  as  I 
never  heard  of  anyone;  but  of  that  success  that  includes 
wealth  and  state,  luxurious  living,  and  the  rest  of  it,  he 
could  not  have  been,  for  he  has  said  over  and  over  at  our 
homely  board,  'This  is  indeed  what  delights  me!  It  is 
here  i  begin  to  feel  haw  unworthy  are  the  vulgar  slaveries 
rich  men  submit  to.' " 

"  He  had,  then,  some  experiences-  of  the  life  he  cen* 

■QTOd?" 

'*  I  don't  know  tbat  be  had,  except  from  hearsay ;  bnt  be 
had  read,  and  conversed  almost  as  much  as  he  had  read." 

"  Had  he  served  at  a  soldier  7  " 

"  No,  he  could  not  bear  any  settled  career ;  he  called  it 
a  bondage,  and  that  all  men  who  followed  any  distinct 
calling  tost  their  identitv  in  the  craft  ;  he  would  laughingly 
■ay,  'They  become  smaller  than  women.' " 

"  He  loved  you  very  much,  Marion,  and  "  — 

"  Why  has  be  not  returned  ?  "  said  she,  as  ber  eyes 
flashed  fiercely.  "  Say  out  your  words,  or  if  you  have  no 
courage  for  tliem,  let  me  say  them.  It  was  this  you  would 
have  asked." 

"  I  bad  not  any  right" 

"  Uf  course  you  had  not,  Imt  I  will  give  the  right,  that  I 
may  sbame  the  questioner.  If  he  has  not  come  back,  will 
you  be  prepared  to  sa^  be  may  not  come  to-morrow  ?  this 
very  night  ?  At  first  in  every  footfall  on  the  road,  in  every 
voice  I  neard  —  I  have  grown  wiser  now,  and  I  can  wait." 

"  Such  trustfulness  honors  you,"  said  I,  thou^tfully. 

■'  It  is  no  more  than  what  I  owe  him.  There,  look 
there  I  "  said  she ;  "  there  Is  a  Levanter  coming  in  now, 
and  but  a  moment  back  that  sea  was  like  a  mirror  I  Is 
not  life  just  such  another  ocean,  and  can  he  who  plana  a 


voyage  be  more  certain  of  his  weather  ?  How  can  I  knos 
what  difficulties  he  is  now  combating,  what  bsnien  oppM 
him?" 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  feel  tbat  some  one  woold,  one  day, 
trust  mt  in  that  Ikshion." 

■■  So  she  will,  if  you  inspire  her  with  the  same  lors.  A 
woman's  heart  can  be  as  good  or  as  bad  as  yon  like  to  uke 
it;  she  has  but  the  keeping  of  it  —  tbecultuieisaoalhn'L' 

This  was  the  tone  of  many  a  conversation  we  htd 
together,  through  all  of  which  I  could  gather  boa*  dri 
(^a  strong  will  and  an  untried  nature  hwl  been  gndnsllj 
moulded  to  opinions  so  new  and  stange  to  bw  by  om 
whose  temperament  and  character  were  stronger  tluui  bei 

That  she  loved  him  with  her  whole  heart — that  the  leh 
towards  him  that  almost  warship  with  which  a  ftrrid  i» 
agination  will  inspire  its  object  of  devotion  —  wts  den 
enoa^.  But  I  own  that  my  greater  anxiety  was  to  lesra, 
if  1  could,  who  was  this  man,  what  was  be,  and  how  cue 
he  here  ?  It  was  not  difficult  ta  believe  that  even  a  uiia 
of  ciilture  and  refinement  might  have  fallen  in  lovevilk 
this  girl.  She  was,  with  certain  traits  of  delicate  Iwsllli 
and  pallor,  of  great  beauty  ;  her  larce  lustrous  eyes,  mm 
expressive  from  the  dark  color  of  the  orbits  round  thai, 
could  change  from  a  melting  softness  to  a  glance  of  viU 
defiance;  and  her  mouth,  of  which  the  teeth  indintj 
slightly  inwards,  had  a  character  of  winning  sweetnw 
there  was  no  resisting. ,  Her  figure  might  l>e  called  (inlt- 
less ;  all  I  had  ever  seen  of  statuesque  in  symmetiy  «u 
realized  in  that  lithe  and  graceful  form,  which,  even  under 
the  coarse  drapery  she  wore,  betrayed  in  every  pose  sad 
movement  the  perfection  of  form.  And  just  as  the  con- 
scious grace  of  the  beautiful  woman  blended  with  the 
bounding  elasticitv  of  the  happy  girl,  so  in  temperinieEl 
she  united  all  the 'thoughtful  moods  of  a  reflective  miad 
with  the  firesh  wild  impulses  of  the  child. 

"  I  know,"  said  she  to  me  one  day,  "  I  see  it ;  yon  sn 
puzzled  about  William  Hope." 

"  I  own  it,"  said  I,  half  sorrowfully. 

"  And  you  cannot  imagine  how  this  man  of  refinement 
—  this  creature  of  gifts  and  graces,  this  eminent  genttma^, 
for  I  know  your  comprehensive  phrase  —  could  have  lend 
such  as  me. 

■>  Far  from  it,  Marion ;  my  wonder  is  bow  be  could  letf 
himself  away  from  you,  even  for  a  season." 

"  Tbat  was  duty.'' 

"But  what  kind  of  duty?  He  had  no  tiea — no  cm 
of  any  calling ;  you  say  he  bad  no  relatives  to  dictate  Is 
him  ;  bow  could  he  explain  a  necesd^  where  there  was  w> 

"  What  he  said  was  enough  for  me.  And,"  added  ib^ 
after  a  pause,  "  it  would  have  been  a  tralder  than  eitbr 
you  or  me  would  have  dared  lo  question  him." 

This  chance   speech  explained  in  full  the  a 
that  his  more  "  '""'  """         '""'' 

how  it  was  eai 
Does  be  w 


"  No." 


Nor  you  to  bim  ?  " 

"  No ;  be  did  not  ask  it  I  " 

"  And  still  you  know  be  will  come  hack  7  " 

"  I  know  It ; "  and  she  nodded  twice,  with  a  little  smile 
that  seemed  to  say  how  assured  she  felt  in  the  btowiL 

If  there  seems  scant  delicacy  in  the  way  I  dared  to  qnes- 
tion  her,  let  me  baaten  to  say  that  our  intimacy  warranted 
the  freedom,  which  her  manner  besides  Invited ;  for  1  ban 
not  given  here  the  details  of  those  conversations  that  oc- 
curred between  as,  uor  told  how  we  were  led  on  fi«m  wivd 
to  word  to  closest  confessions. 

Strange  girl  in  every  way  I  she  would  suffer  me  to  wiK 
with  my  arm  around  her  wabt,  and  yet  would  fire  indv 
nautly  if  I  dared  to  call  her  "  Marion  mou,"  as  in  Greek 
phrase  Hope  had  called  her. 

Anything  more  hopeless  than  the  attempt  to  gain  bv 
affections  I  could  not  imagine ;  but  the  conviction,  strong 
as  it  was,  did  not  save  me  ftom  feeling  desperately  in  lov* 
with  her.    In  honeat  &ct,  the  glimpses  I  had  canght  of  la 
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uture,  when  revealiog  to  me  her  loTe  for  another,  had 
MmpleteljT  enraptured  me  ;  her  warm  fidelity,  her  un- 
nerving faith,  and  her  sustaining  pride  in  the  man  she 
loied,  needed  leas  loveliaess  than  ners  to  make  her  %  prize 

And  10  it  was,  I  did  love  her,  dreamed  of  her  by  night 
and  canvasied  in  my  miod  by  day  what  way  to  win  her. 
IDiera  wu  not  living  a  man  who  had  less  count  to  render 
to  bifl  fellows  than  myself;  I  was  actually  without  kilh  or 
kin  or  beloi^ings  of  any  kind.  That  I  should  marry  a  girl 
in  the  humblest  condition  was  pnrely  my  own  affair- 
There  wBi  Dot  one  to  questbn  me  ;  but,  above  all  thia  and 
he^ond  it,  I  owned  the  one  great  difficulty,  how  should  I 
gain  her  love  7  The  very  mode  in  which  my  intimacy 
with  her  hod  been  effected,  would  make  it  a  sort  of  treason 
were  I  to  try  to  win  her  afiecUoni ;  and  I  could  fancy  that 
scornful  banter  in  which  she  would  meet  my  addresses,  and 
aik  me  what  sort  of  memory  was  mine  ?  I  could  picture 
her  raillery  too  on  the  nature  tbnt  could  deliberately  raise 
iU  hopes  on  the  foundation  of  affection  laid  by  another,  and 
make  what,  to  an  honest  mind,  would  be  jealousy,  minister 
to  his  own  passion. 

It  was  alt  true,  and  except  some  advantages  of  a  purely 
worldly  kind,  and  for  which  1  knew  she  would  have  little 
value,  I  had  nothing  in. my  favor.  The  only  question  then 
that  remained  was,  should  I  better  break  the  spell  that  was 
on  me  by  incurring  a  distinct  refusal,  or  should  I  fly  at 
once,  and  leave  the  place  forever  1    ■ 

The  latter  seemed  the  wiier  resolve,  and  I  came  to  it  as 
I  slowly  walked  homeward  to  my  inn  at  night.  Instead  of 
going  to  hed  1  sent  for  the  landlord,  and  engaged  with  him 
to  fiinrish  me  horses  and  a  guide  U>  anywhere  on  the  coast 
by  which  I  might  take  shipping  far  Italy  or  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic.  There  was  a  return  caravan  with  a  strong 
armed  party  bound  for  Salonica  to  start  at  midnight.  1 
made  my  bargain,  and  within  two  hours   atler  was  on  the 

I  have  little  more  to  add.  We  were  nearly  three  weeks 
on  the  way,  and  1  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  weather- 
worn,  and  very  ragged,  when  I  entered  at  nightfall  that 
dirty  seaport  which  f  am  now  told  is  to  become  the  greatest 
commercial  mart  of  the  Levant. 

One  of  the  first  sights  that  struck  me  as  I  came  in  was  a 
party  of  yacht  sailors  with  the  word  "  Marmion  "  on  their 
glaied  habits. 

The  Marmion  was  the  crack  yacht  of  Cowes  —  the  fast- 


Sonli.     Having  learned  that  he  was  bound  for  the  Fii 

I  sent  off  a  few   lines,  asking,  if  not   utterly  inconvenient! 

that  he  would  give  me  a  passage  to  Greece. 

A  letter  from  the  Dnke,  wiu)  a  most  cordial  invitation, 
answered  me  within  an  hour.  He  was  on  bis  wedding-tour, 
and  had  a  small  party  of  friends,  but  ample  room,  and  a 
hearty  welcome  for  me. 

If  I  were  paioting  a  picture  de  genre,  1  might  linger  to 
sketch  some  of  the  scenes,  and  one  or  two  of  the  characters, 
of  that  yacht  party ;  but  though  there  was  a  very  pretty 
and  attractive  bride,  and  more  than  one  bridesmaid  of 
Striking  beauty,  and  some  half-dozen  very  assiduous  young 
men  of  great  fascination  and  faultless  costume,  I  was  too 
much  under  the  shadow  of  my  late  discomlilure  to  emerge 
into  the  broad  sunlight  of  their  gay  converse. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  V  "  said  K to  me  one 

night,  as  we  walked  the  deck  alone ;  "  I   never  saw  you 
before  in  such  low  spirits." 

I  made  some  pretext  of  health,  and  changed  the  theme, 
when  he  asked  me  where  I  had  been,  and  bow  I  hod  come 
to  that  little-visited  spot  —  Salonica. 

"  As  for  that,"  I  said,  "  I  have  been  sojourning  in  scores 
of  places  not  (it  to  compare  with  it ;  places  you  never  so 
much  as  heard  of  —  Yanina,  Arta,  Corstatacu,  and  Pr^ 
waa." 

"  Prevesa  1  the  little  bay  opposite  Ccwfu  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  how  do  you  know  it?  " 

"  Because  I  passed  three  months  there.  It  was  in  that 
little  dreary  fishing  village  where  I  lived  on  sardines  and 


boiled  rice.  I  wrote  a  marvellous  stMe  paper,  that  the 
fellows  at  F.  O.  used  to  say  made  it  a  citing  shame  for  me 
to  leave  diplomacy.  I  was  then  attached  to  my  uncle's 
embassy  at  Constantinople." 

"  What  year  was  that?  " 

"  In  18~-.  I  seldom  can  recall  a  date,  but  I  have  &  clue 
to  this  one."  He  paused  for  some  seconds  and  added : 
"There  was  a  good-looking  girl  there  that  I 'spooned' 
and  got  very  fond  of  too.  That's  the  confounded  part  of 
those  barbarous  places.  It  it  not  only  the  onions  and  the 
black  bread  you  get  used  to,  but  you  conform  to  the  women 
loo,  and  if  you  remain  over  long  you  end  by  marrying  one 
'of  them.  Shake  your  head,  old  fellow,  but  it  might  happen 
all  the  same."  He  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  gave  a 
faint  sigh,  and  then,  with  a  sort  of  shake,  like  one  throwing 
off  a  load,  said,  "  Come  down  below  and  let's  have  a  glass 
of  Ittandy-and-water." 


G&RARD  DE  NERVAL. 
1S10-185S. 

Thb  recent  death  of  M.  Th^phile  Gautier,  with  scarcely 
that  fulness,  either  of  years  or  of  honors,  which  his  genius 
and  puissant  nature  seemed  to  promise,  calls  attention  to 
the  school  of  artists  of  which  he  was  almost  the  last  sur- 
vivor, the  most  famous,  and  the  most  successful.  Time  haa 
dealt  hardly  with  the  romantic  group  which,  forty  years 
ago,  was  so  full  of  life  and  hope.  Tie  poets  have  died  one 
by  one,  victims  of  pleasure,  of  the  satiety  and  insatiable 
eagerness  of  their  lives  ;  or  the  poet  within  them  is  dead, 
and  they  exist,  like  M.  de  Saint- Victor,  only  as  the  most 
refined  of  critics.  They  are  sad  books,  with  all  their  light 
tone,  .in  which  M.  de  Villemessant  and  M.  Champfleury 
collect  their  memories  of  the  old  feasta  and  the  old  boon 
companions,  masquerades  in  houses  long  dismantled,  nighta 
like  those  of  Goethe's  youth  in  Rome.  It  b  of  one  of  that 
group  —  the  least  known  perhaps  in  England,  but  in  many 
ways  the  most  attractive,  and  of  the  roost  amiable  memory 
—  that  this  paper  proposes  to  speak'.  In  writing  of  Gerard 
de  Nerval,  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  say  something 
of  the  origin  and  influence  of  the  movement  in  which  his 
career  began,  though  he  wandered  far  from  that  at  last,  and 
from  other  ties  of  society  and  sympathy. 

The  younzer  school  of  thought  and  art  in  France,  like 


Ages.  Sut  DO  two  things  could  be  more  unlike  than  the 
manner  in  which  this  same  influence  acted  on  the  youth  of 
the  two  countries.  It  was  all  (he  difference  between  an 
Oriel  common  room  hi  the  time  of  Newman  or  of  Clongh  ; 
and  the  famous  studio  in  the  Roe  du  Uoyenn^,  where  Corot 
or  Bouaseau  might  be  decorating  a  panel ;  Gautier  dream- 
ing over  "  1.^  Comddie  de  la  Mort ;  and  La  Cydalise,  the 
beauty  of  the  hour,  swinging  in  a  lllken  hammock.  On 
young  Englishmen  the  re-discovery  of  the  past  acted  chiefly 
as  a  motive  in  politics,  religion,  the  study  of  society.  It  was 
generally  seen  that  life  had  once  been  ordered  in  another 
Uian  our  modern  fashion ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this,  and 
the  effort  to  revive  what  was  good  in  the  old  order,  led  men 
into  various  paths,  and  often  into  hostile  camps,  but  always 
survived  iu  widtb  and  serionsness  of  thougnt,  snd  in  all 
that,  for  good  or  bad,  is  known  as  earnestness.  Ten  years 
ago,  any  one  estimating  the  results  of  the  Oxford  movement 
and  its  causes,  might  have  given  himself  this  account  of  it, 
and  might  have  added  that  in  architecture  there  was  much 
imitation  of  the  Giotbic,  and  that  Mr.  Tennyson  had  chosen 
medinval  themes  for  some  of  his  most  graceful  idvls.  Of 
late  years,  the  relation  of  English  art  to  the  Uiddle  ^S^ 
has  entirely  changed,  but  the  change  is  due  to  exotic  influ- 
ences, and  greatly  to  that  of  the  ftomantic  School  of  1830, 
m  France. 
France,  too,  had  her  Catholic  reaction,  and  Mr.  Thsek- 
saw  several  old  women  at  prayers  in  Notre-Dame.  Bat 
■ance  it  was  not  so  mneh  religion,  poUtics,  and  the 
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Kver  literature,  th»t  were  stimulated  by  a  recognition  of 
bormonioua  liiought,  the  strength  and  order  of  leudaliim, 
and  Catholicism,  lu  art  that  was  colored  hj  the  reflection 
of  the  &ntas]r,  Uie  wild  paasion,  t^e  |inner  contradiction! 
of  the  medinval  times. 

A  number  of  yoang  men  of  unusual  genius  were  entering 


nthec 


ir  of  yon 
iroflett 


They  had  inherited  all  the  licease, 
of  the  hope  of  the  KeTolutioo,  had  seen  the  Res- 


toration, and  were  persuaded  that  politics  were  a  Tulgar 
profeMion,  and  philanthropy  an  organized  hypocrisy. 

Art  alone  was  worth  cultivating  for  its  own  sake,  and 
art  was  without  a  law,  a  conscience,  or  an  aim.  Then  came 
the  production  of  Victor  Hugo's  pla^s  —  what  the  Germans ' 
call  "  epoch-making  works.  A  bitter  controversy  arose, 
and  from  their  antagonism  to  the  "  periwigged,"  or  classical 
school,  the  Romanticists  struck  out  an  esthetic  aud  canon  of 
their  own.  Recognizing  that  both  art  and  society  were  de- 
cadent and  corrupt,  they  accepted  with  joy  the  situation, 
and  urged  the  historical  necessity  of  working  in  the  taste  of 
decadence.  They  were  to  ba  free  io  choice  of  subject,  free 
to  be  as  profuse  in  color  and  decoration,  as  morbid  in  sen- 
timent, as  they  chose,  lliey  were  to  inspire  themselves 
not  from  the  catholic  perfection  of  the  art  of  Greece,  but 
from  alt  that  was  stransest  in  the  art  of  remote  times  and 
peoples.  To  Mr.  Am^d's  charge  against  modern  litera- 
ture —  that  it  wants  sanity —  they  would  have  replied  that 
it  is  a  mad  world,  and  that,  to  hare  any  value,  poetry  must 
go  mad  with  the  times,  of  which  it  is  the  ultimata  expres- 
sion and  final  result.  With  this  fatalist  theory  to  justify 
them,  and  with  the  art  of  all  the  ages  and  all  lands,  from 
Assyria  to  Japan,  to  choose  from,  they  turned  for  inspira- 
tion to  what  is  certainly  the  most  effective  side  of  the 
medinval  spirit,  its  inner  conlradictiona  They  were  taken 
with  the  fantastic  color  and  splendor ;  with  the  lawless  love, 
that  was  held  at  once  a  deadly  sin  and  a  glorious  passion, 
only  to  be  expressed  in  words  of  mystic  longing  and  desire. 
It  was  not  the  liarmonv  of  the  ages  of  faiut  Uiat  pleased, 
but  the  wild  ways  in  which  passion  broke  through  this  har- 
mony, and  tomed  the  sacred  symbols  of  heavenly  love  to  the 
mes  of  earthly  desires  i  the  madness  of  the  Flagellants,  the 
sins  of  the  Templars,  the  monstrous  guilt  that  loved  to  walk 
amid  smoke  of  censers  and  choirs  of  singing  boys.  All  that 
w.-is  most  terrible  and  grotesque  in  the  medisval  decadence, 
the  ancient  comedy  of  death,  all  the  art  that  liid  itself  where 
the  light  fell  dimmest  and  least  religious,  through  glass  of 
strange  ereen  and  lurid  red,  was  to  be  adapted  to  the  deca- 
dence of  the  modem  time.  For  that  longing  that  cannot 
be  uttered,  of  madinval  mysticism,  they  substituted  a  new 
Sehnauchl,  a  new  sadness;  the  melancholy  of  Werther  and 
of  Obermann.  Like  these  they  "  felt  that  the  world  was  a 
trap  of  dulness  into  which  their  great  souls  had  fallen  by 
mistake,"  but  they  had  the  example  of  Byron,  and  the  in- 
stincts of  youth,  to  point  one  way  out'of  the  trap.  So  they 
partook  of  their  life  in  a  free  and  picturesque  fashion,  lodg- 
ing together  in  an  ancient  house  near  the  Louvre,  whicu 
Bouueau  and  Corot  and  Wattier  decorated,  and  they  all 
helped  to  fill  with  brie-irbrac,  and  old  furniture,  dances, 
laughter,  and  ladies  of  the  Opera.  This  mansion  of  the 
Rue  du  Doyenne  was  no  bad  figure  of  their  style  and 
school ;  the  gloomy  walls  tenanted  by  careless  youth  and 
genius,  as  in  literature  thev  informed  the  sombre  mediaval 
world  with  a  wantonness  iJiat  was  gay  enough,  when  it  for- 
got to  be  as  sad  as  night. 

To  this  brotherhtrad  of  men,  who  signed  themselves 
Petna  and  Jehan,  for  Pierre  and  Jean,  who  wrote  sonnets 
to  Yolandes  and  Yseults,  and  introduced  the  rage  for  pale 
faces  shadowed  with  crisp  tawny  hair,  a  new  recruit  joined 
himself  about  1830.  This  wag  the  writer  who  adopted  the 
ntnft  deplume  of  Gerard  de  Nerval.  There  is  a  kind  of  ro- 
mance even  in  the  name  of  this  gentle  and  amiable  poet,  as 
indeed  in  all  his  surroundings.  For  be  was  not  one  of 
those  to  whom  poetry  is  the  lyre  to  be  taken  up,  and 
sounded,  and  laid  down  again.  Rather  it  was  the  wind 
that  blew  where  it  listed,  the  breath  of  life  that  took  risible 
form  in  himself  and  his  adventures.  Of  all  Che  group  of 
comrades,  his  end  was  the  most  tragic,  and  yet  it  may  Ite 
that  he  was  the  leaat  unhappy.    For  to  him  all  life  was  a 


spectacle  and  a  dream ;  poverty  and  wealth,  great  dttes 
and  Arab  tents,  and  the  quiet  or  forsottan  TiUagei,  ncctm 
and  failure,  even  madness  itself,  on^  shifting  tcNiCi,  esd 
with  its  own  surprise,  its  own  power  to  awaken  vimu  ssd 
memories  that  soon  became  as  real  a*  the  cxperieaM  tint 


say  like  Marous  Aurelius,  "  Nodiing  comes  ami«  U  at 
that  fits  thee,  O  Universe  I  " 

Gerard  de  Nerval  was  the  son  of  an  <^cer  (^  \ht  Gnsd 
Army.  His  mother,  whom  he  never  remembered  to  hm 
seen,  died  of  the  fatigues  of  the  Russian  expedition,  Icanni 
him  his  restless  spirit  and  love  of  travel.  He  wu  brani^ 
up  in  one  of  Uie  utUe  old  towns  of  the  Isle  of  Fitncc,  ud 
all  his  life  loved  to  wander  in  that  "  happy  popUr  liod.' 
Ancient  ways,  ancient  songs  and  stories  still  hngned  then, 
and  the  world-old  custom  of  the  ballad-dance,  noa  eitiict, 
save  in  corners  of  Italy  and  the  Grecian  idandi.  Era 
after  the  Bevolution  there  remained  traces  of  thit  nuu 
golden  age  which  is  not  all  a  dream.  He  saw  what  Gsvtk 
Douglas  saw  in  Scotland  before  the  Reformation. 

Wenches  and  damosels 
In  grassj  greens,  wandering  by  spring  wells, 
Of  bloomed  branches,  and  nowris  white  and  red, 
FleCtand  tbeir  lust;  chanlets  for  thrir  bead ; 
Some  sang  ling^oaga,  dances,  ledes,  and  ronndi  1 

He  caught  the  last  accents  of  the  living  fblk-soDg,  ud 
thus  describes  a  scene  in  a  France  that  has  passed  bqwid 
recall,  on  the  horieoa  of  our  time,  dim  and  peaceful  u  ilu 
PluEaeian  island. 

"  In  front  of  a  chlteau  of  the  time  of  Henri  IT.,  a  ddtteu 
with  peaked  roofs,  with  a  facing  of  red  brick  viried  br 
stone-work  of  a  paler  hue,  lay  a  wide  green  lawn,  set  ronu 
with  limes  and  elms,  and  through  the  leaves  fell  the  goUn 
light  of  Uie  setting  sun.  Young  girls  were  dancing  ins 
cirole  on  the  mossy  grass,  to  the  sound  of  airs  that  tlicr 
mothers  had  sung,  airs  with  words  so  pure  and  uatnnlthrt 
one  felt  one's  self  indeed  in  that  old  Valois  laud,  wbocfij 
a  thousand  years  has  beat  the  heart  of  France."  lis 
daughter  of  the  chftleau,  fair  and  tall,  enters  the  cinle  d 


a  fresh,  clea 


e  she  song  c 


join  the  ring  ria 
sat  around  ber,  snd 
of  the  old  ballads  tf 


romance,  full  of  love  and  sadness As  she  sug,tlH 

shadow  of  the  great  trees  grew  deeper,  and  the  broad  B^ 
of  the  risen  moon  fell  on  her  alone,  she  standing  withoti 
the  listening  circle.  Her  song  was  over,  and  no  one  daitd 
to  break  the  silence.  A  light  mist  arose  from  the  moaj 
ground,  trailing  over  the  grass.     We  seemed  to  be  in  [)«^ 

Among  such  scenes,  among  these  woods,  where  it 
p«asanta  still  talked  of  Henri  IV.,  and  Gabrielle,  wbcR 
Rousseau  died,  where  here  and  there  a  mouldering  (esipli 
of  the  geniut  loci  survives  from  the  classic  taste  of  uh 
eighteenth  century,  Gerard  found  his  innocent  first  loiii 
To  these  he  always  returned,  or  to  the  woods  hamited  I; 
their  memories,  and  he  has  written  of  them  with  afrc^ 
ness  and  tenderness  as  sweet  as  the  idyllic  prose  of  HcIm 
C^lende  and  Sylvin  were  his  littie  lovers,  peasant  daisicl^ 
who  loved  the  grottoes  of  the  woods,  the  ruins  of  the  cU 
chateaux,  the  huts  and  fires  of  the  charcoal  burners,  rtsc 
they  would  tell  the  legends  and  sing  the  ballads  ef  tk 
conntry.    The  ballads  told  how 


the  apple  blossom  of  their  father's  close.  Another  ftvonlB 
was  tne  song  of  the  king's  daughter  imprisoned  for  sens 
years  in  the  tower  for  her  lover  s  soke,  and  liow  she  feipcd 
death,  and  how  he  met  her  funeral  at  the  third  choren  <■ 
the  way,  and  cut  her  shroud  with  his  eouteau  iTorfit,  tii 
she  arose  and  followed  him.  The  ballad,  like  sevoal  ihsl 
Gerard  collected,  is  common  to  Scotland,  and  probably  U 
the  peasantry  of  most  countries ;  for  folk-songs,  like  fiuiT* 
tales,  are  the  same  eveiywhere.     It  is  curious  to  think  Hat 
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iMthe  in  GeroMDr,  and  Cbiniar  M  Bvzaatium,  and  Scott 

I  Smulholme,  ana  AnderKn  in  the  bland  of  Fiinen,  muit 
■w  hul  their  imftginatioiu  wakaned  by  the  same  storiet, 
nd  lulled  by  the  re&ain  of  the  siMne  cnulle-MDgs.  This 
r«e  life  among  tha  pe»unt  children,  this  association  with 

II  that  wag  left  of  the  beauty  of  old  France,  seemed  a  fit 
o/bood  for  a  poet.  "  II  j  a*ait  li  de  quoi  faire  uo  pokte, 
I  Ja  He  suib  qu'un  rftveur  en  prose,"  De  Nerval  savi  sadly 
1  one  of  the  few  passages  tk  his  writings  where  ne  eom- 
lains  or  desponds.  Not  only  the  surrounuiDgs  of  his  youth, 
Bt  the  variety  of  bis  studies,  seemed  to  mi^  him  aa  one 
itb  a  great  future.  He  read  Italian,  Greek,  aod  Latin, 
lerman,  iCngtish,  Arabic,  and  Penian.  His  school-fellows 
■oked  on  him  as  Lamb  at  Christ's  Hospital  regarded  Cale- 
idge;  and  indeed  the  bent  of  his  mind  led  him  to  the 
tme  pursuits,  rererie*  of  the  New  Platoaiats,  Pythagorean 
reams.  Theae  dim  musings,  the  shifting  cloudland  about 
le  setting  light  of  Greek  thought,  have  hung  around  the 
awn  of  many  a  clear  philosophy,  but  De  Nerval  never 
Hwd  beyond  them  into  a  purer  air.  The  desultory 
ocsseB  suited  hu  turn  of  mind,  which  was,  as  Sir  Thomaa 
[ore  wrote  of  Che  great  Italian,  Mirandola,  whose  learned 
Mth  Gerard's  so  much  resembled,  "to  be  always  flitting 
nd  wandering."  Ue  passed  from  one  field  of  knowledge 
)  another  rapidly,  in  a  dreamy  fashion,  gathering,  lite 
haramond  in  his  vision,  here  a  flower,  and  there  a  gem, 
recioQS  to  him,  but  worthless  enough  to  the  waking  world. 
lie  most  substantial  result  was  that  the  Greek  led  him  to 
le  German  mystics,  and  so  to  Goethe  i  and  bis  Grst,  prob- 
bly  his  most  permanent  work,  was  a  translation  of"  FausL" 
'or  this  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  great  poet  of 
T^mar,  and  with  this  distinction  still  fresh,  he  entered 
le  career  of  letters  in  Paris,  and  joined  the  circle  of  his 
Id  school-fellow  Th&ipbile  Gautier. 

Had  De  Nerval  possessed,  along  with  Heine's  tenderness, 
nythine  of  his  keenness  and  vigor,  the  contact  with  the 
tomantic  School  might  have  haraened  and  tempered  bis 
enius.  But  he  found  himself  in  a  life  compounded  of  ac- 
ivity  and  hesitation  and  indolence  —  a  world  of  bright 
Itopias  and  vague  enthusiasms ;  of  languid  ambition,  lan- 
oid  consciooce,  of  paradoxes  that  justified  indulgence. 
We  aspired,"  he  says,  "  to  the  mystic  roses  wherewith 
lie  lovely  Isis  was  to  renew  our  hearts  ;  the  goddess  ever 
oung  and  ever  pure  ajipeared  to  us  in  the  night,  and  we 
lashed  for  the  hours  of  our  wasted  days.  Without  energy, 
ithout  care  for  success,  we  took  refuge  in  the  enchanted 
iwer  of  poetry,  mounting  ever  higher  to  isolate  ourselves 
xtm  the  crowd."  Most  natures  would  have  been  soured 
f  a  sense  of  this  impotent  genias  and  futile  conscience, 
Dt  it  was  De  Nerval  s  way  to  take  things  aa  they  came, 
I  find  a  pleasure  even  in  uie  refined  sense  of  the  contra- 
ictions  of  his  existence.  It  was  "  aa  if  a  man  should  play 
IS  part  of  a  chorus  in  the  tragedy  of  his  own  life." 

Of  all  the  fantastic  school,  lie  was  tha  most  innocently 
□d  simply  fantastic.  He  did  not  "  pose  "  himself,  like 
laudelaire,  or  assume  bixarre  desires  and  inordinate 
Sections.  The  ruling  taste  for  bric-h-brac  became  a 
aiaion  with  him,  and,  along  with  his  habit  of  wandering 
irougb  the  night,  led  to  strange  contrasts  and  adventures. 
hus,  it  is  said  that  be  had  a  garret  full  of  precious  poi^ 
slain,  but  it  w&s  a  garret  in  a  friend's  house,  and  he 
■dged  neither  there  nor  elsewhere.  His  home  was  the 
rest,  and  any  chance  shelter  sufficed  him  —  with  soidiers 
ho  listened  to  his  stories  of  Africa,  with  vagrants  at  little 
Iftic  inns ;  in  prisons  oflen,  from  carelessness  ofpapers 
sd  passports,  and  what  be  calls  "exaggerated  IVauba- 
rarism.  Once  —  it  was  when  be  had  inherited  a  smalt 
irtnne  —  he  actually  bought  a  bed,  a  wonderful  and  an- 
ent  piece  of  the  Malicean  period,  carved  with  Loves  and 
lerubs.  This  conch  had  to  be  fitted  with  hangings  of  a 
irtain  silk  only  to  be  found  in  Genoa  ;  the  curiosity  shops 
'  Flanders  were  ransacked  to  supply  a  missing  leg. 
Grant's  bed  was  as  famous  as  Baliac's  cane,  but  by  Iho 
me  it  was  completed  his  wealth  had  taken  to  itself  wings, 
m1  it  is  not  believed  that  he  ever  slept  beneath  his  silken 

This  period  bor«  little  friut  in  poetry.  Certain  Odelettes 


show  the  inBuence  of  Ronsard  and  the  Renaissance,  for  the 
interest  in  the  Renaissance  was  reviving,  and,  like  Sainte- 
Beuve,  De  Nerval  wrote  an  unsuccessTuf  prize  essay  on  the 
poets  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sainta-Beuvo's  studies 
resulted  in  the  "  Tableau  de  la  Fo^ie  Franfwse,"  a 
clauical  and  permanent  criticism.  De  Nerval  only  pro- 
duced snatches  of  song,  which  he  was  wont  to  chant  him- 
self, holding,  like  Du  Bellay,  that  music  and  poetry  were 
inseparable  sisters.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  bis  verses 
have  a  musical  quality,  which  to  us,  "  with  the  German 
paste  in  oar  composition,"  French  lyrics  frequently  lack. 


Elles  sont  au  tombeau ; 
Ellcs  sont  plus  heureuses, 
Dans  un  s^ur  pins  beau. 

Surely  this  is  not,  as  Mr.  Arnold  complains  of  French 
verse,  "  deeply  unsatisfying,"  but  a  natural  and  ringing 
lyric  note.  In  another  little  poem,  called  "  Fantaisie," 
there  b  a  wondertiil  power  of  visoni  before  the  reader,  as 
before  the  poet,  the  ancient  castle  '*  rises  into  towers,"  to 
the  melody  of  the  magic  tune. 

Another  poem,  the  "  Point  Noir,"  is  a  criticism  of  his 
own  weak  ambition.  As  a  black  point  swims  before  the 
eyes  of  one  who  has  looked  loo  long  on  the  sun,  so  to  him, 
who  had  gazed  on  the  glo^  that  might  be  bis,  the  reality 
of  things  was  ever  obsoiire<l,  and  things  not  present  floated 
in  a  luminous  misL 

Another  task  of  this  period  was  the  libretto  of  an  opera 
composed  for  the  debut  of  an  actress  whom  he  loved  with 
an  inexplicable  passion  that  survived  her  death,  and  his 
own  madness.  He  seemed  to  reccttnize  in  her  a  being 
loved  in  a  former  life.  For  the  "  fallings  from  us,  vanish- 
ings,  misgivings,"  that  Wordsworth  knew,  possessed  De 
Nerval's  mind  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  conditions, 
whatever  they  may  be,  that  make  us  feel  that  some  ex- 
perience has  occurred  before,  were  constantly  and  actively 
present  to  him.  His  was  a  soul,  Plato  might  have  sud, 
that  had  drunk  loo  sparingly  of  the  water  of  forgetfiilness, 
and  that  was  haunted  by  memories  of  a  lost  estate. 

Returaing  one  night  from  the  theatre  where  he  went 
every  evening  to  watch  this  siren,  De  Nerval's  mind 
slipped  back  to  a  real  and  innocent  past,  and  withont 
further  thought  he  made  his  way  to  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood. Was  Svlvie  still  alive  and  unwedded  ?  could  the 
old  childish  affection  be  revived?  He  (bund  her  a  woman 
grown,  beautiful,  unspoiled,  still  remembering  the  primitive 
songs  and  fairy  tales.  They  walked  together  through  th« 
woods  to  the  cott^e  of  the  aunt  of  SyU'ie,  an  old  peasant 
woman  of  the  richer  class.  She  prepared  dinner  for  them, 
and  sent  De  Nerval  for  the  girl,  who  had  gone  to  ransack 
the  peasant  treasures  in  the  garret.  Two  portraits  were 
hanging  there  —  one  that  of  a  young  man  of  the  good  old 
times,  smiling  with  red  l^>s  and  brown  eyes,  a  pastel  in  an 
oval  frame.  Another  medallion  held  the  portrait  of  his 
wife,  ^vf,  piquante,  in  a  bodice  with  ribbons  fluttering,  and 
with  a  bird  perched  on  her  finger.  It  was  the  old  aunt  in 
her  youth,  and  further  search  discovered  her  ancient  festal- 
gown,  of  stiff  brocade.  Sylvie  arrayed  herself  in  this 
splendor  \  patches  were  found  in  a  box  of  tarnished  gold, 
a  fan,  a  necklace  of  amber.  The  holiday  attire  of  the  dead 
uncie,  who  had  been  a  keeper  in  the  royal  woods,  was  not 
far  to  seek,  and  Gdrard  and  Sylvie  appeared  before  the 
aunt,  as  her  old  self,  and  her  old  lover.  "  My  children  t  " 
she  cried  and  wept,  ami  smiled  through  her  tears  at  the 
cruel  and  charming  apparition  of  youth.  Presently  she 
dried  her  tears,  and  only  remembered  the  pomp  and  pride 
of  her  wedding.  "  We  joined  hands,  and  sang  the  naliw 
epithalamium  of  old  France,  amorous,  and  fidl  of  flowery 
turns,  as  ^e  Song  of  Songs  ;  we  were  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  all  one  sweet  morning  of  summer."  It  is  only 
the  author  of  the  <>  Village  on  the  CViS"  that  can  rival 
this  picture  of  happy  youth,  of  happy  aee(  the  pathos  and 
the  mirth;  the  tears  that  turn  to  laughter;  the  laughWT 
that  ends  in  a  sigh,  for  love  fulfilled  and  unforgottea,  for 
the  preside  of  love  never  to  be  fulfilled. 

De  Nerval  went  back  to  Paris,  and,  like  Lancelot  in  tha 
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he  passed  to  Grermany,  with  little  moaej,  and  few  needs. 
Thence  he  wandered  to  the  East,  with  the  touching  con- 
fidence or  the  children  in  the  "  Boys'  Crusade."  They, 
too.  set  out  for  Palestine,  without  gold,  without  stsS*  or 
■crip,  aaking  at  each  town,  "Is  not  this  Jernialem?" 
Each  was  Jeraaalem  to  G^rnrd,  a  spiritual  city;  for  in 
each  life  was  busy,  and  norelty,  and  food  for  vinoni,  and 
the  BtufTthat  dreams  are  mode  of.  There  is  some  story  of 
a  love  adventure  with  the  daughter  of  a  sheik  in  the 
Lebanon.  Probably  the  Eastern  reverence  for  thoM  whom 
God,  as  thej  think,  bai  darkened  with  excess  of  light,  was 
hU  protection.  The  East  was  disastrous  to  Mb  genius, 
and  "  The  Sphinx  of  the  Nile  ended  what  the  Fairies  of  the 
Khine  had  k!gun."  Hit  dreams  grew  incoherent.  Arabian 
genii,  pagan  eodt,  demons  of  the  Talmud,  all  the  Kt^QBti  of 
old  TbeotopnieB,  crowded  in  his  brain,  as  they  filled  the 
pantheon  of  decaying  Rome.  On  hi«  homeward  way,  he 
visited  Pompeii,  and  sought  out  the  temple  of  Isis.  "  The 
■UQ  was  setting  over  Caprete,  the  moon  rose  slowly  through 
the  thin  smoke  above  Vesuvius."  There,  between  sun  and 
moon,  in  the  temple  where,  long  ago,  they  had  been  adored 
at  Isis  and  Osiris,  he  sat  dreaming  of  the  death  and  birth 
of  creeds.  The  Revolution  had  denied  all.  Might  he  not 
accept  all,  and  find  that  all  the  ages  uttered  one  truth 
Dodcr  many  names  \  life  made  perfect  in  sacrifice ;  death, 
resurrection  ;  rest  in  the  arms  of  the  universal,  the  eternal 
mother,  Cybele,  Persephone,  Demeter,  Isis,  Mary  ? 

Prol»b]y  the  poem  "  Le  Christ  aux  Oliviers  "  belongs 
to  this  period.  It  is  inspired  by  Richter'g  dream  of  a  dead 
God,  and  alone  in  French  poetry  approaches  in  sorrowful 
denial  dough's  Ode  on  Eaiter  Day. 

Qoand  le  Sci^eur,  levant  an  del  ses  maigres  bras, 
Sous  les  arbres  Sacral,  comme  font  les  pontes, 
8e  fut  longlempg  perdu  dans  ses  douleurs  mnettes, 

Et  le  jugea  trahi  par  dea  amis  ingntt*, 

n  w  tonrna  vera  ceux  qui  rattendaieni  en  bas, 
BEvant  d'etre  dea  rois,  des  sases,  des  prophttes, 
Mais  enROardii,  perdus  dans  Te  sommeil  des  bfites. 

Et  »e  mit  i  crier,  "  Non,  Dien  n'existe  pas  I  " 

lis  doimaienC.    "  Mes  amis,  sarez-vous  la  nonvelle  1 
J'ai  louche  de  nion  front  k  la  voUte  ^temelle, 

Je  mis  sanglant,  bris^,  sonifrant  pour  birn  dea  joun  ! 
Frtrea,  je  vous  troTnpais  ;  abime,  ablme,  abtme, 
Le  Dien  manque  k  I'aatel  oh  Je  suis  le  victime. 

Dieu  n'est  pas,  Diea  n'eat  plna  I  "  Mais  ils  dormaient  toujonrs. 

De  Nerval's  frail  genius  did  not  long  endure  the  burden 
of  these  thoughts.  There  was  a  sudden  and  violent  crieis 
of  madness,  and  he  never  asaio  was.  even  in  the  old  degree, 
a  man  among  other  men.  M.  de  Saint- Victor  tells  bow  he 
might  be  found  in  some  lonely  country  place,  "  dreaming 
with  open  eyes,  watcbine  a  leafii  fall,  an  insect's  Sight, 
the  passage  of  a  bird,  the  shifling  shape  of  clouds,  all 
tender  and  subtle  changes  of  earth  and  air." 

Rapt,  twirling  in  his  hand  a  withered  sprar, 
And  waiting  for  the  spark  Crom  heaven  to  falL 

There  came  another  malady,  another  period  of  darkness. 
But  strangely,  De  Nerval  did  not  "lose  the  years  of 
darkened  mind."  The  night  of  his  spirit  had  been  lumi- 
nous with  stars,  and  meteors,  and  spaces  of  light.  He  has 
told  the  experience  of  bis  own  madness,  in  a  book  called 
"  Anrdlie,  ou  Le  RSve  et  La  Vie."  This  strange  work  does 
for  insanity  what  the  "  Dream  of  Gerontius "  has  done 
tor  death.  If  dyin^  be  not  what  Father  Newman  bas 
found  words  to  tell,  if  De  Nerval  bas  not  lifled  the  veil 
from  before  the  confusions  of  delirium,  scarcely  elsewhere 
can  a  sane  and  living  man  learn  what  manner  of  end  may 
await  his  life  or  his  reason.  Ali  tbrouzh  his  mania,  ho 
felt  that  his  feet  were  losing  hold  of  earth,  and  wandering 
into  emptiness ;  and  his  dream  took  the  form  of  a  return 
to  the  surer  ground  of  his  past  life,  that  he  might  convince 
himself  he  still  lived.  It  was  to  Aurflie,  the  singer,  that 
his   confused   memory   returned.       As   long   ago   he   had 
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sought,  and  tbund  for  a  season,  his  former  love,  hit  Ibnw 
sell^in  the  woods  of  Valois,  so  now  he  pnrsiMd  a  Uier  kIC 
and  a  fiery  remembered  passion.  But  now  he  ^  m 
wander  among  the  grottoes  of  the  woods,  by  the  fliga  n 
the  stream-siae,  watching  for  the  ballad  sus.  Tliroo^ 
graveyards,  and  tracts  of  clonds,  and  unknown  worldt  of 
stars,  the  bridesroom  seemed  to  seek  the  bride,  to  tsUov 
the  fleeting  shade,  and  listen  for  the  departed  mntic. 

This"  canticle  of  madness,  this  songofson^of  deliiinn," 
was  to  be  the  last  of  Gerard's  latiors.  The  end  caat 
suddenly.  He  had  ever  loved  the  old  streets  oF  Firii,dit 
Paris  of  Gringoire  and  Esmeralda,  the  gable  eQda.(k 
towers,  and  spiral  lanes  that  survive  only  in  Hogo't  Doid, 
and  in  the  etchings  of  M^ryon.  Late  one  nyu,  Dt 
Nerval  letl  a  supper  of  artists,  where  be  had  snag  his  ofg 
verses,  as  long  ago.  It  will  never  be  knom  km  tli 
homeless  poet  wandered  to  the  most  horrible  plice  of  \it 
dark  places  of  old  Paris,  the  ill-omened  Rne  de  U  VkOk 
Lanteme,  nor  how  he  came  by  bis  death  there. 

The  fiite  of  men  like  Murger  and  Ro^r  de  Beune 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  without  some  indigcatian  uvd 
as  pity.  If  De  Nerval's  life  calls  for  pity,  it  is  all  lesdB, 
ana  without  contempL  Blame  is  out,  of  place.  He  neia^ 
alone  perhaps  of  his  coleri*.  slimnlat«B  luxury,  or  ippetli 
to  the  senses ;  if  he  did  not  increase  his  talent,  >t  leu,  It 
kept  the  treasure  of  hjj  genius  pure.  Like  Plato'«  put,  la 
was  indeed  a  light  and  sacred  thing,  sacred  as  childm 
are,  and  those  whom  God  has  enlightened  and  iSkui. 
He  was  not  of  the  world,  nor  of  those  whom  the  world  aa 
spoil.  And  if.  when  he  made  haste  to  be  poor,  he  vDoed 
Poverty  in  another  fashion  than  St  Francis,  it  wu  on  tin 
impulse  of  a  nature  gentle  and  guileless,  though  nnltwd. 
In  any  age  he  would  have  been  a  figure  of  mttk  iiJ 
interest  That  the  beauty  and  interest  should  be  m 
dimmed,  is  the  fault  of  evil  days,  and  the  sad  later  &tt)<f 
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which  represents  the  many-tided  ne«  if 
an  individual  with  any  character  at  all  is  a  perfbouna 
given  to  few  men  to  achieve ;  a  monument  seldom  tntvi 
to  any  of  the  great  and  memorable.  The  ''Bnbject''i>B 
his  biographer  what  he  sees  him,  and  there  is  no  bdpif 
the  public  to  whom  the  bic^rapber  tells  his  tale.  It  ab 
him  to  choose,  among  the  facts  of  the  subject's  life,  whid 
be  will  put  forward  or  suppress ;  which  amon^  the  fewl^ 
impressions  of  the  subject's  character  he  wiirsnggotut 
substantiate.  In  no  branch  of  literature  are  ihe  total  bil 
ures  more  numerous  —  is  the  average  of  imperfeclioa  til 
unsatisfactoriness  larger.  In  certain  cases,  when  ik 
"  life  "  cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  a  widely-eitenW 
public  interest,  where  it  is  a  demand  as  well  as  a  jaodni 
of  cliqueism,  narrow  views  and  extravagant  esiiniM 
foolish  exaggerations  and  eccentric  theories,  may  be  illofri 
to  pass  wiUi  a  smile.  They  do  not  hurt  the  public,  wko  di 
not  think  about  them ;  the;^  do  not  injure  their  juil|;iK« 
lower  their  standard  of  criticism,  or  do  violence  to  w 
common-sense.  The  transports  of  the  Mutual  AdmintJN 
Society  harm  nobody  but  the  persons  of  talent  wbohn 
established  it,  whether  they  indulged  so  as  to  lead  lb 
rational  rest  of  the  world  to  laugh  at  the  living,  or  ptf  tl* 
dead.  But  it  is  a  very  difierent  case  when  a  biogr»]ATi> 
put  forward  with  such  claims  to  general  imporlancc  tfi 
public  interest  aa  that  of  Mr,  Dickens,  written  by  hiifti*^ 
Mr.  Forater.  These  claimB  are  more  readily  and  hewtjj 
acknowledged  than  those  of  the  biographies  of  nisii^  nA 
who  were  great  in  spheres  of  more  erevaled  inSueBce,*i» 
and  weight,  than  that  of  any  novelist.  The  intereU  u' 
curiosity  felt  about  even  such  lives  are  much  magniGad  If 
their  writers,  and,  at  their  keenest,  are  of  brief  duntiM 
the  books  passing  rapidly  into  the  cat^ory  of  mi^^ 
pour  lenrir.  But  the  story  of  the  life  of  Uie  humori)!  A 
had  aSbrded  them  so  much  pleasure  by  the  fancifolota- 
tions  of  his  brain,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  j^^ 
coming  from  the  pen  of  Ihe  friend  to  whom  Itr.  UdV 
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1  GDlraiMd  (be  task ;  for  he  had,  at  a  veiy  early  Btage 
hii  career,  foreieen  that  he  ihould  need  a  biographer, 
1  bad  no  shrinkiog  fnim  what  Mr.  Palzrive,  pleading 
I  poet'i  right  to  immiuutv  from  it,  calls  tlie  intruuon  of 
iography." 

itMarded  from  the  point  of  Tien  of  that  di^ntenated 
1  impartial  public  whote  area  are  sot  ihut  br  the 
nptiaga  of  cliqueiam  nor  their  ean  beguiled  oy  it« 
}on  —  who  know  nothing  of  the  &taaus  flattery  of 
iti,"  but  who  bold  literary  men  amenable  to  the  aame 
ral  and  social  laws  as  any  other  class  of  men  who  do 
Ir  work  in  the  world  and  are  paid  for  it  —  the  book 
Id  hardly  be  more  damaging  to  the  memory  of  its  sub- 
t  If  it  had  been  written  by  an  enemy  instead  of  a  friend. 
thoDt  impeaching  Mr.  Fonter's  sincerity  in  any  respect 
degree  —  without  imputing  to  him  a  particle  of  the 
tcheroas  ingratitade  and  deadly  damaging  cunning 
ich  made  Leisb  Hant'i  "  Life  of  Byron  "  notorious —  it 
r  be  gravely  doubted  whether  the  little  poet  dealt  the 
■t  one's  memory  a  more  cruel  blow  than  Mr.  Forater,  in 
character  of  a  moarniDgMentor  out  of  work,  has  dealt 
memory  of  Tetemacbus  Dickens.  To  all  unprejudiced 
sons,  with  just  notions  of  the  relations  of  men  with  their 
OwB,  be  presents  the  object  of  his  preposterously  inflated 
ise  in  an  aspect  both  painful  and  surprising.  Who  is 
«rrect  this  impressioa  ?  We  are  forced  to  believe  that 
,  Forster,  from  his  long  and  close  association  with  bim, 
he  person  who  can  best  paint  Mr.  Dickens  as  he  was  in 
11^;  we  are  forced  to  accept  the  man  whose  writings  so 
rmed  and  delighted  us  on  the  evidence  of  a  close  and 
g-sngtained  correspondence  with  Mr.  Forster,  to  whom 
apparently  assigned  the  foremost  place  in  his  literary 
1  private  life  as  Kuide,  friend,  companion,  and  critic. 
.  Dickens  might  have  had  no  other  intimate  i 
n  his  future  biographer  throughout  the  long 
rs  durinz  which  he  was  constantlv  appealing 
zment,  adopting  bis  corrections,  yielding  to  his  advice. 


ipauy. 


walks,  rides,  dinners,  and  drinks 
rhere  are  no  people  in  the  book  but  these  two; 
■  merely  names,  to  which  casual  reference  is 
le  in  records  of  jovial  dinners  and  meetings  for  purposes 
nolimited  flattery.  Even  Jeffrey  is  only  occasionally 
nitted  to  offer  a  modest  criticiam  in  a  foot-note.  In 
I  instance  Mr.  Forater  relates  how  Mr.  Dickens  pooh- 
ih'd  the  criticism,  and  referred  it  to  him,  that  he  too 
;ht  pooh-pooh  as  heartily  the  idea  of  Jeflrey's  having 
snmed  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  Miss  Fox  and  Major 

rtock  while  only  three  numbers  of  "  Dombey  and  Son  " 
jret  been  issued  to  the  world.  By  every  device  of 
ission,  as  well  as  by  open  assertioo,  Mr.  Forster  claims 
represent  Mr.  Dickens  as  he  was  —  to  l>e  the  onlv 
insed  interpreter  of  the  great  novelist  to  the  world, 
e  world  grants  his  claim,  and,  Judging  his  book  by  it,  is 
prised  by  the  nature  of  Uie  information  which  is  the  out- 
leof  so  many  years  of  close  and  unreserved  intercourse. 
tonly  is  the  one-sidedoess  common  to  biographies  con- 
raons  in  tbia  one,  but  the  two  large  volumes  published 
to  the  present  time  are  as  scanty  in  one  sense  as  thev 

diffuse  in  another.  Did  Mr.  Dickens  correspond  with 
one  but  Mr.  Forater?  Has  no  one  preserved  letters 
n  htm  to  which  his  biographer  might  have  procured 
eas  ?  Were  there  no  side-lijjhts  to  he  had '!  The  most 
tastic  of  hia  own  creations  is  hardly  leas  like  a  living, 
ponsible  man  than  the  excited,  restless,  hysterical,  self- 
jroased,  quarrelsome,  unreasonable  egotist  shown  to  the 
rid  as  the  real  Charles  Dickens,  throughout  at  least 
•e fourths  of  these  two  volumea;  shown,  it  is  true,  upon 

evidence  of  bis  own  letters  —  perhaps  the  moat  wonder- 
recorda  of  human  vanity  which  have  ever  seen  the  light 

C'  It  —  but  shown  also,  through  the  fault  of  his  biog- 
.  in  appalling  nakedness,  by  his  strict  limitation  of 
.  Dickens  s  "  life  "  to  the  chronicle  of  hia  relations  with 
.  Funer. 

It  is  a  property  of  genius  to  raise  up  a  high  ideal  of  its 
MMOrs  in  the  minda  of  men  who  derive  pleasure  from 
prodoctiooa :  it  aeema  to  be  too  frequently  the  main 
linen  of  ita  biographers  to  pull  this  ideal  down.    Tliat 


Mr.  Forster  has  dooe  so  in  (he  case  of  Mr.  Dickens  every 
reader  will  admit  who  is  not  infected  with  the  am^ant 
ideas  or  carried  away  by  the  inflated  jargon  of  the  cliqu«- 
ism  of  light  literature  —  an  essentially  insolent  and  narrow 
cliqueiam  which,  when  contemplated  Irom  a  philosophical  or 
practical  atand-polnt,  seems  to  be  the  modem  rendering  of 
the  satirical  fable  of  the  fly  upon  the  wheel.  The  member* 
of  this  clique  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  delusion,  in  which 
no  aenae  la  preserved  of  the  true  proportions  in  which 
various  employments  of  human  intellect  respectively  aid 
the  development  of  human  progress  and  social  greatness. 
The  peop^  who  form  die  clique  have  no  notion  of  the 
absuru  enecttbey  produce  on  the  big  world  outside  it,  which 
takes  account  of  and  puts  its  trust  in  talent  and  enerey  of 
many  kinds  other  than  the  literary  ;  hence  it  is  generally  a 
mistake  that  the  life  of  a  man  of  Uiis  kind  of  letlera  should 
be  vrritteu  at  all,  and  doubly  ao  that  it  should  be  written  by 
one  who  has  done  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  clique  inside  a  clique. 
The  reader's  notions  of  the  life  and  character  of  a  great 
humorist,  who  was  flattered,  and  who'  flattered  himself 
into  the  belief  that  he  waa  also  a  great  moralist,  are  pain- 
fully disconcerted  br  Mr.  Forster,  who  leaves  the  most 
diverting  of  jesters,  the  most  strained  of  eentimentalista,  no 
loophole  of  escape,  by  strongly  inaisting,  in  the  before-men- 
tioned jai^on,  tiiat  he  lived  "  in  "  his  books  and  "  with  " 
his  cbaractera.  Thus  the  reader  finds  himself  obliged  to 
conclude  that,  if  that  aUtement  be  correct,  Mr.  Dickens 
was  a  foolish,  and  if  it  be  not  correct,  be  was  an  affected 

CereoD.  Hia  own  letters  confirm  it ;  but  then  all  the  letters 
B  ever  wrote  toeverybody  were  by  no  means  so  exclusively 
occupied  with  himself  and  his  sensations  as  those  by  which 
only  he  is  interpreted  to  the  public,  and  which,  instead  of 
being  quite  repulsive,  would  have  been  pardonable,  and 
aometimea  pleasing,  if  they  had  been  episodical  —  if  the 
reader  could  believe  that  thwr  writer  had  not  unconsciouslv 
sat  for  the  portrait,  drawn  by  his  own  pen,  of  the  individ- 
ual who  was  "  so  far  down  in  the  school  of  life,  that  he  waa 
perpetually  making  figures  of  1  in  bis  copybook,  and  could 
not  get  any  further."  A  fair  test  of  the  eS'ect  of  such  a 
posthumous  pictuns  of  a  man  who  deservedly  gained  a  vast 
popularity  is  to  imagine  its  being  drawn  and  exhibited  in 
the  case  of  any  other  man  who  had  achieved  a  similar  rep- 
utation by  similar  meana  Let  ua  take,  for  inatance,  the 
death  of  Colonel  Neweome,  the  finest  piece  of  pathos  in  all 
Mr.  Thackeray's  writings,  and  try  to  im^ne  the  author 
writin<r  to  the  closest  of  hia  friends,  while  the  end  waa 
coming,  in  the  atrain  of  Mr.  Dickena'a  letters  about  the 
death  of  Nelly  Trent:  "I  went  to  bed  last  night  nlterly 
dispirited  and  done  up.  All  night  1  have  been  pursued  by 
the  old  man,  and  thia  morning  I  am  unrefreahed  and 
miserable.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  I  think 
the  close  ofthe  story  will  be  great.  ....  The  difficulty  has 
been  tremendous,  the  anguish  unspeakable.  1  think  il  will 
come  favorably  ;  but  I  am  the  wretchedest  of  the  wretched. 
It  casts  the  most  horrible  shadow  upon  me,  and  it  is  a« 
much  as  1  can  do  to  keep  moving  at  all."  In  the  impossible 
case  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  having  written  such  effusive  rant, 
he  would  surely  have  cautioned  his  pre-ordained  biographer 
that  it  was  not  intended  for  publication.  It  is  equally 
difficult  to  imagine  Mr.  Trollope  signing  hia  letters,  "Yours 
truly,  John  Eamea,"  or  "Kver  yours,  Hiineas  Finn."  But 
Mr.  Forater  prints  letter  afler  letter  in  which  Mr.  Dickens  ■ 
calls  himself  "  the  inimitable  "  (a  joke  which  really  doea 
not  bear  so  much  repetition),  quotes  his  own  books  in  illut- 
tration  of  all  such  incidents  as,  seeing  that  they  concern 
himself,  he  thinks  worth  mentioning,  and  aigna  himself 
»  Pickwick  "  and  "  Wilkins  Micawber."  Ho  ia  in  "  Dom- 
beian  apirita"  or  "  Chuzzlewit  agonies,"  or  he  ia  "devilish 
aly,"  or  his  wife  is  thrown  from  a  carriaze,  and  laid  on  a 
aofa,  "  chock  full  of  groans,  like  Squeers. '  In  short,  he  U 
alwaya  quoting  or  suggesting  quotationa  from  himself,  while 
his  voluminous  letters  are  remarkable  for  their  silence  con- 
cerning any  other  writer  of  the  day.  Then  we  have  an 
overdone  dedica^on  oT  a  book  to  Mr.  Forster,  and  a  letter, 
Bccompanjing  a  present  of  a  claret  jug,  which  for  pompons- 
neas  might  have  been  written  in  the  Augustan  age.  It  is 
not  wholly  inconceivatile  that  humor  of  this  kind  may  bara 
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hftd  iM  charm  for  friendB  who  conducted  Lheir  relHtionn  on 
the  mutDal  admiratioQ  principle,  but  it  ia  wholly  iaconceiv- 
able  that  Mr.  ForBter  should  believe  its  details  to  be  inCer- 
enine  to  the  public,  and  surprising  that  he  should  fail  to 
see  that  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  "  cfaaractaristic  "  it  is  in- 
jnrioui  to  their  ideal  of  Mr.  Dickens. 

Was  it  aUo  chamcteristic  of  Mr.  Dickens  to  act,  in  all 
the  ^B*e  circumstances  of  life,  with  a  hard  self-asMrtioa, 
an  utter  ignoring;  of  everybody's  rights,  feelings,  and  inter- 
ests except  his  own — an  assumption  of  the  holy  and  infalli- 
ble supremacy  of  his  own  views  and  his  own  claims  which 
are  direct  contradictions  of  alt  his  Rneat  and  most  effusive 
sentiments?  If  not,  then  his  biographer  has  to  answer  for 
producing  the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  render,  who 
looks  in  vain  throu^rhout  these  volumes  for  any  indication 
that  Mr.  Dickens's  fine  writing  about  human  relations  has 
any  but  a  Feckenifiinn  sense.  In  every  reference  to  Mr. 
Dickens  in  his  glial  capacity  there  is  endent  a  repulsive 
hardness,  a  conteipptuous  want  of  feeling.  His  parents 
were  poor,  in  constant  difficulties,  and  their  son  mads 
capital  of  Che  fact  for  some  of  his  cleverest  and  some  of  his 
least  pleasing  fictions;  the  Mtcawbers  among  the  former, 
the  rh>rrits  among  the  latter.  Every  allusion  to  his  father 
grates  upon  the  reader's  feelings.  A  very  amusing  but 
einggerat«d  description  of  the  difficulties  of  stenography, 
and  of  the  steam-engine-like  strength  and  perseverance 
with  which  Mr.  Dickens  worked  at  the  art,  is  transferred 
from  ''  David  Copperfield  "  to  the  biography,  with  such  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  that  readers  unversed  in  the  jargon  of 
mutual  admiration,  might  suppose  no  man  but  Mr.  Dickens 
liad  ever  thoroughly  mastered  such  difficulties,  and  that  he 
alone  had  invented  and  patented  the  "golden  rules," 
which  he  promuleat«8  apropos  of  his  becoming  a  short- 
hand writer :  "  Whatever  I  bave  tried  to  do  in  life,  I  have 
tried  with  all  my  heart  to  do  well.  What  i  have  devoted 
myself  to,  1  have  devoted  myself  to  completely,  Kever  to 
put  one  hand  to  anything  on  which  I  could  not  throw  my 
whole  self,  and  never  to  affect  depreciation  of  my  work, 
whatever  it  was."  Of  any  inclination  to  depart  from  the 
second  of  these  "golden  rules,"  no  reader  ot  Mr.  Forster 
will  suspect  Mr.  Dickens ;  but  of  falling  on  the  other  side 
into  an  outrageous  glorification  of  his  work,  whatever  it 
was,  he  is  convicted  in  countless  instances  by  his  cruel 
bii^grapher. 

Voltaire's  cynical  conceit  of  the  chorus  who  sang  inces- 
sant praises  of  the  poor  prince  until  they  made  him  laugh- 
able to  all  mankind  and  loathsome  to  himself,  is  reflected 
in  Mr.  Forster.  Pages  are  devoted  to  the  energy  with 
which  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  with  a  "  Dora  "  in  riew  to 
stimulate  him,  engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  an  art  which 
hundreds  of  quiet,  industrious,  well-educated  gentlemen 
practiced  ;  but  the  fact  that  his  father,  who  was  not  young, 
and  who  had  gone  through  much  toil  and  care,  had  con' 
quered  the  same  stubborn  art,  and  was  working  hard  at  it, 
is  mentioned  as  "  his  father  having  already  taken  to  it,  in 
those  later  years,  in  aid  of  the  family  resources;"  and 
teaJD,  as  "the  elder  Dickens  having  gone  into  lie  gallery." 
When  Mr.  Dickens  writes  to  his  friend  that  he  has  been 
securing  a  house  for  his  parents,  the  tone  of  the  letter  is 
singularly  unpleasant  ;  and  people  who  are  not  literary  or 
gifted,  but  merely  simple  folks,  who  bold  that  the  God- 
'formed  ties  of  actual  Ufa  should  rank  above  the  creations 
of  even  the  brightest  fancy,  must  condemn  the  publication 
of  the  letter  which  Mr.  Dickens  wrote  on  the  Slst  of 
March,  1851,  Ihe  very  day  of  huifalhtr's  death,  in  which  he 
points  out  that  he  must  not  let  himself  be  "distracted  by 
anything,"  though  he  has  >'  lefl  a  sad  sight  I  "  —  (he  was 
present  when  his  father  expired) — from  "the  scheme  on 
which  so  much  depends,"  and  "  most  part  of  the  proposed 
alterations,"  which  he  thinks  "  good.  He  is  going  up  to 
Hlghgate  at  two,  and  hopes  Mr.  Forster  will  go  with  him. 
The  scheme  was  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  and  the 
chief  matter  under  discussion  was  Bulwer's  comedy,  written 
in  aid  of  it.  Mr.  Forster  was  going  to  Knebworth,  and  the 
■on,  just  come  from  the  father's  deathbed,  and  going  to  buy 
his  father's  grave,  would  "like  to  have  gone  that  way.  If 
*  Bradshaw '  gave  him  any  hope  of  doing  it."    There  are 


men  of  whom  this  might  be  published  withoat  iviiTepiii 
the  disappointing,  disenchanting  effect  which  it  conre^  a 
this  instance,  though  iu  itself  it  is  hard  and  ahockii^ ;  bo 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dickens  the  terrible  franknese  of  it  it 
much  to  be  regretted.  Such  testimony  as  this  Vo  tht  wit, 
tical  want  of  feeling  of  the  man  who  described  hims^  u 
utterly  good  for  noUiing,  prostrated  with  Bngaish.  pnnwd 
by  phantasmal  misery  when  Little  Nell  and  Paul  Donbe; 
were  dying,  whose  hysterical  sensibility  about  enryfkiq 
of  his  imagination  was  so  keen,  is  overwhelmiiu;.  lit. 
Forster  ought  to  have  shown  us  one  side  of  the  nudil  n^ 
—  his  friend  in  fantastic  agonies  over  a  fiction  — "knockrd 
over,  utterly  dejected,"  for  instance,  by  "the  Htm  ud 
Sleerforth  chapter,"  or  his  friend  eminently  biuine*^ 
over  one  of  the  most  solemn  events  posuble  in  a  hamm 
life.  When  he  exhibits  him  in  both  characters  lo  pUii 
peeple,  he,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  paints  the  portnitof 
a  charlatan. 

In   another  instance   the   biographer  shocks  jet  man 
*       "      ■'  '  1  of  persons  who  betievstliU 


!,  bound  by  the  commoii  biv  4 


profoundly  the  moral  s 

Saoius  is  not  less,  but  i 
uty  in  feeling  and  in  action,  mere  is  a  vast  siDaiuii  ■ 
sentiment,  there  are  numerous  prettinesses  atiout  motim 
and  babies,  and  about  motherhood  and  sonhood  in  da 
abstract,  in  Mr.  Dickens's  works ;  and  in  this  cue  iln,  be, 
for  whom  it  is  so  persistently  claimed  that  he  lived  nud 
tuitk  his  books  that  he  must  needs  incur  the  pensltr  of  llm 
praise,  is  made  by  Mr.  Forster  to  produce  the  effwl  o( 
falseness  and  inconsistency.  The  slight  mention  miJeoi 
Mr.  Dickens's  mother  by  the  biographer  is  contempmooi 
and  his  own  solitary  direct  allusion  to  her  is  nojntt  ud 
unfilial.  Could  not  Mr.  Forster  recall  anjlhing,  ew 
so  slight,  in  ail  that  long  intimacy,  so  close  and  cofinul 
that  It  seems  to  have  left  no  room  and  no  time  in  lilt 
novelist's  life  for  any  other,  to  counterbalance  thst  i» 
pression  ?  The  temptation,  which  no  doubt  strongly  l»s 
the  litleratfw,  to  cokir  as  highly  as  possible  the  pictaKti 
the  "  blacking-bottle  period,"  has  been  too  suoiifctll* 
biographer,  who  has  failed  to  perceive  that  in  making  ik 
episode  exceedingly  interesting,  very  alluring  to  IBW 
curiosity,  he  has  made  the  subject  of  it  contemptible-  Tit 
picture  is  a  painful  one,  not  altogether  and  only  fnn  lit 
side  on  which  alone  it  is  contemplated  by  Mr.  Kcka 
and  Mr.  Forster ;  it  is  pervaded  by  the  characteritliaa  j 
all  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Dickens's  earlier  years,  tndrfil 
dealings  with  everybody  on  occasions  when  they  did  d* 
turn  out  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  Neither  Mr.  P"^ 
nor  his  biographer  regard  this  period  of  the  novelisl'i™ 
justly ;  they  both  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  icp» 
plished  facts,  of  mature  life,  developed  genius,  and  achieiM 
fame.  The  truth  is.  that  the  poor  parents  of  a  lugi  w 
helpless  family  were  njiturally  glad  to  accept  the  pof«"l 
of  a  relative  who  offered  to  give  the  means  of  e»iil<n«n 
one  of  their  children,  a  boy  of  weak  frame,  indiffao'' 
health,  and  odd  "  ways,"  in  which  they  were  too  dnll,  W 
troubled,  and  too  busy  to  nispect  and  look  for  gemst 
They  were  not  clever,  hterary,  or  fancifiil ;  they  were  Jtnp 
gling  and  commonplace.  Mrs.  Dickens  was  promised  u* 
the  child  should  be  taught  something,  and  given  ibe  n^ 
cedence  of  a  rehitive  of  the  master  among  the  boyi  in  il» 
blacking  warehouse.  Both  promises  were  kept  for  atie^ 
when  they  came  to  be  disregarded  the  family  tnnuwl  W 
subsided  into  the  temporary  repose  of  iroprisonmenl  w 
debt.  It  is  very  sad  that  respectable,  decent  people  At* 
be  reduced  to  being  glad  to  have  one  child  lodged  snd  W 
ever  so  meagrely,  away  from  ihem  ;  but  the  man  »bo«* 
that  child,  who  laid  claim  af^erwanlB  to  an  exceptionil  uw 
emotional  sympathy  with  poverty,  an^  comprebennon  B" 
its  straits,  could  not  svmpathize  with  his  parents'  poW?' 
He  could  not  comprehend  that  to  them  to  be  Epared  d« 
lodging  and  the  feeding  of  one  child  was  an  imporuu 
boon,  and  he  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  a  biogrsfaxi 
who  records,  as  the  only  utterance  of  Mr.  Dickens  cowera- 
ing  his  mother,  this,  dtliberately  Ppoken  in  his  fuUmaDhoW 
when  he  was  relating  how  his  father  and  the  relative  vM 
had  given  him  his  wretched  occupation  had  qsUR^ 
about  him  :  "  My  mother  set  herself  to  (tccommodiW  W 
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qoarrel,  and  did  bo  next  day.  She  brought  home  a  Tequest 
for  me  to  return  next  morning,  aad  a  hi^  character  of  me, 
which  1  am  very  sure  I  deserved.  VLy  lathur  aaid  I  Bhould 
go  to  euhool,  and  should  go  baclc  no  more.  1  do  not  write 
reoentfuU;  or  angrily,  for  I  know  how  all  these  things  have . 
worked  together  to  make  me  what  I  am ;  but  1  never  alter- 
wauls  forgot,  I  never  shall  forget,  I  never  can  forget,  that 

my  mother  was  warm  for  mybeine  sent  back From 

iaat  hour  until  this  my  father  and  my  mother  have  been 
Stricken  dumb  upon  it" 

A  great  deal  of  public  feeling  upon  this  point  tuu  been 
taken  for  granted  in  perfect  good  &ith  by  a  great  many 
people,  for  want  of  plain  matter-of-fact  compreheDsioo  of  the 
case  on  its  real  merit*.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens  wore  in 
deep  poverty.  "  All  our  friends  were  tired  out "  — these 
are  their  son's  own  words.  His  sister  Fanny,  who  was  gifted 
with  musical  talent,  was  a  pupil  in  an  academy  of  music, 
as  a  preparation  for  earning  her  own  livelihood ;  and  when 
be  was  sent  to  the  employment  which  heso  bitterly  resented 
afterwards  he  describes  the  family  home  thus ;  "Mymother 
and  my  brothers  and  sisters  (excepting  Fancy)  were  still 
encamped  with  a  young  servant  f;irl  from  Chatham  work- 
house m  two  parlors  ofthe  house  in  Gower  Street  Ev ery- 
thins  had  gone  gradually  ;  until  at  last  there  was  nothing 
left  But  a  few  chairs,  a  broken  table,  and  some  beds."  The 
mother  who  sent  her  child  to  earn  seven  shillings  aweek  in 
a  blocking  warehouse  from  such  a  home  —  to  be  exchanged 
only  for  her  husband's  prison  —  was  not,  we  think,  quite  a 
monster.  What  became  of  the  "brothers  and  sisters"? 
Did  any  one  outrage  the  family  by  offerinz  help  equally 
^oble  to  another  individual  in  whom  Sam  Weller's 
"  double  million  gas-magnifying  glasses  "  themselves  could 
hardly  then  have  detected  an  embryo  genius  ?  When  Mr. 
Dickens  left  the  prison  it  was  as  a  bankrupt,  and  thoi^h 
he  immediately  began  the  toil  which  was  merely  "praise- 
worthy industry  "  in  him,  while  it  was  magnified  to  iieroism 
in  his  son,  there  is  nothing  heinous,  to  our  thinking,  in  the 
mother's  endeavor  to  keep  those  seven  weekly  shillings 
wherewith  one  child  might  be  fed,  and  in  her  demur  to  a 
"  cheap  school,"  which,  However  cheap,  must  be  paid  for  out 
of  no^og.  Stripped  of  verbiage,  ihis  is  the  literal  truth, 
and  Mr.  Forster  makes  one  of  his  gravest  mistakes  when  he 
dwells  with  would-be  pathos  upon  the  effect  of  this  childish 
expression  upon  Mr.  Dickens's  mind  and  manners  in  after 
life.  The  picture,  if  true,  is  a  sorrv  one,  for  it  is  fiill  of 
vanity,  self-engrossment,  and  morbid  feeling.  That  a  man 
who  had  achieved  such  renown,  had  done  such  work,  bad 
so  employed  his  God-given  genius,  should  be  awkward  and 
ill  at  ease  in  the  society  of  well-bred,  unpretending  people, 
should  go  about  under  a  kind  of  self- compelled  cloud,  be- 
cause, being  ^e  child  of  poor  parents,  he  nad,  in  his  child- 
hood, pursued,  for  a  short  time,  a  lowlv  but  boaest  occupa- 
tion, is,  to  simple  minds,  an  incompreuensibly  foolish  and 
mean  weakness. 

K  Mr.  Dickens  were  represented  as  having  been  proud 
ofthe  fact  that  as  a  small  and  feeble  child  he  had  worked 
for  his  own  living  with  the  approbation  of  his  employers, 
and  thus  eased  off  her  dioulders  some  of  the  burden  his 
mother  had  to  carry,  it  would  be  cons^tent  with  the  self- 
reliance  of  David  Copperfield,  the  devotion  of  Little  Nell, 
the  helpfulness  of  Jenny  Wren,  in  short,  with  a  number  of 
the  virtues  of  the  personages  "  with  "  and  "  in  "  whom  we 
are  told  his  real  life  was  to  be  found.  Mr.  Forster  looks 
upon  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Mr.  Dickens  with  the  eves 
of  his  fame  and  maturity,  and  cries  out  against  the  ignoring 
of  a  prodigy  before  there  had  been  anything  prodigious 
about  him,  just  as  Mr.  Dickens  himself  complains  of  the 
publishen,  to  whotn  he  owed  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
reputation,  for  ill-treating  a  fanuut  atUhor,  and  fattening 
oa  his  brains.  Mr.  Forster  Is  emphatic  in  his  blame  of 
every  one  who  was  concerned  in  the  matter  —  or  indeed 
who  was  not,  for  "friends"  are  taken  to  task  —  that 
Charles  Dickens  was  not  given  a  good  education,  and  elo- 
quent about  the  education  which  he  aflerwards  eave  him- 
self. Here,  again,  the  besetting  temptation  of  the  biogra- 
pher to  invest  bis  subject  wilh  attributes  which  do  not  be- 
long to  him,  as  well  as  to  exaggerate  those  which  do,  assails 


Mr.  Forster.  Iliere  ore  no  facts  in  his  narrative  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Dickens  ever  was  an  educated  man,  and  all  the 
testimony  of  his  works  is  against  the  supposition.  No  trait 
of  his  KCciuB  is  more  salient  than  its  entire  self^ependeace; 
no  defects  of  it  are  more  marked  than  his  intolerance  of 
subjects  wiiich  he  did  not  understand,  and  his  high-banded 
dogmatic  treatment  of  matters  which  he  regarded  with  the 
facile  contempt  of  ignorance.  This  unfortunate  tendency 
was  fostered  by  the  atmosphere  of  flattery  in  which  he 
lived;  a  life  which,  in  the  truly  educational  sense,  was 
singularly  narrow ;  and  though  he  was  not  entirely  to  blame 
for  the  extent,  it  affected  his  later  works  very  much  to 
th^  disadvantage.  As  a  novelist  he  is  distinguished,  as  a 
humorist  he  is  unrivalled  in  this  age ;  but  when  he  deals 
with  the  larger  spheres  of  morals,  with  politics,  and  with 
the  mechanism  of  state  and  official  life,  he  is  absurd.  He 
truisms  and  tritenesses  with  an  air  of  discovery 
to  a  well-read  man,  and  he  propounds  with  an  air 
of  conviction,  hardly  provoking,  it  is  so  simply  foolish, 
flourishing  solutionsof  problems,  which  have  long  perplexed 
the  gravest  and  ablest  minds  in  the  higher  ranges  of 
' thought 

We  hear  of  bis  extensive  and  varied  reading.  Where 
is  the  evidence  that  he  ever  read  anything  beyond  fiction, 
and  some  of  the  essayists  ?  Certainly  not  in  his  books, 
which  might  be  the  only  books  in  the  world,  for  any  indi- 
cation of  study  or  book-knowledge  in  them.  Not  a  little 
of  their  charm,  not  a  little  of  their  wide-spread  miscella- 
neous popularity,  is  referable  to  that  very  thing.  Every 
one  can  understand  them;  they  are  not  for  educated  peo- 
ple only  ;  Ihey  do  not  suggest  comparisons,  or  require  ex- 
planations, or  imply  associations  ;  they  stand  alone,  self- 
existent,  delightful  facts.  A  slight  reference  to  Fieldins 
and  Smollett,  a  fine  rendering  of  one  chapter  in  EneLish 
history —  the  Gordon  riots  —  very  finely  done,  andacftver 
adaptation  of  Mr.  Csrlyle's  "  Scarecrows "  to  his  own 
stage,  in  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  are  positively  the  only 
traces  of  books  to  he  found  in  the  long  series  of  his  works. 
His  "  Pictures  from  Italy  "  is  specially  curious,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  possibihty  of  a  man's  living  so  long  in  a 
country  with  an  old  and  famous  history,  wiuiout  discover- 
ing that  he  might  possibly  understand  the  country  better 
if  ne  knew  something  about  the  oistory.  He  always  caught 
the  sentimental  and  humorous  elements  in  everything;  the 
traditional,  spiritual,  philosophic,  or  testhetjc,  not  at  alL 
His  prejudices  were  the  prejudices,  not  of  one-sided  opin- 
ion and  conviction,  hut  ot^  ignorance  "  all  round."  His 
mind  held  no  clue  to  the  character  of  the  peoples  of  foreign 
countries,  and  their  tastes,  arts,  and  creed  were  ludicrous 
mysteries  to  him.  His  vividness  of  mind,  freshness,  and 
fiin,  constitute  the  chief  charm  of.his  stories,  and  their  en- 
tire originality  is  the  "note"  which  pleases  most;  but 
when  he  writes  "  pictures  "  of  a  land  of^the  great  past  of 
poetry,  art,  and  politics,  with  as  much  satJsfled  flippancy 
as  when  he  describes  the  common  objects  of  the  London 
streets  (for  which  he  yearned  in  the  midst  of  all  the  me- 
diteval  glories  of  Italy),  he  makes  it  evident  that  he  hod 
never  ^n  educated,  and  had  not  educated  himself.  If 
we  are  to  accept  Mr.  Forster's  version  of  his  friend's  judg- 
ment and  intellectual  culture,  apart  from  his  own  art  as  a 
novelist,  we  get  a  sorry  notion  of  them  from  the  following 
sentence,  which  has  many  fellows  At  puce  82  of  the 
first  volume,  Mr.  Forster  writes  ;  "  His  (Mr.  Dickens's)  ob- 
servations, during  his  career  in  the  ^lery,  had  not  led 
him  to  form  any  high  opinion  of  the  Bouse  of  Commons 
or  its  heroes ;  and  of  the  Pickwickian  sense,  which  so  often 
takes  ihe  place  of  common-sense,  in  our  legislature,  he 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  declaring  his  contempt  at  every 

Krt  of  his  Ufe."  This  is  unkind.  We  do  not  like  to  ho- 
ve that  the  famous  novelist  was  so  insolent  and  so  arro- 
gant as  his  biographer  makes  him  out  to  have  been,  and  it 
is  only  fair  to  remark  that  it  u  Mr.  Forster  who  represents 
his  "  subject's"  contempt  for  men  and  matters  entirely  out 
of  his  social  and  intellectnal  sphere  as  something  serious 
for  those  men  and  those  'matters.  That  Mr.  Pickens  was 
rather  more  than  less  unfortunate  than  other  people  when, 
like  them,  he  talked  of  things  he  did  not  understand,  is 
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kbaodtuitlj  proved  by  hii  "Hard  Times,"  the  silly  Doodle 
bouDeBS  ia  "  Bleak  HoLlse,"  the  ridiculous  pictare  of  an 
M.  P.  in  "Nicklebf,"  and  theinTambleasBociationof  rank 
with  ibily,  and  power  with  incompetence,  in  all  hu  works. 
He  knew  nothing  of  official  life ;  he  had  no  compreheoeion 
of  authoritj,  of  discipline,  of  any  kind  of  hierarchical  sys- 
tem, aod   his  Tery  humor  itself  is  dull,  pointless,  labored. 


endalty  vulg&r,  when  directed  against  the  lai 
f  politics;  ltbe(  "'  ■       ■       ■ 

worth  notice  or  rebuke. 


order  of  politics;  It  liecoroes  mere  flippant  buzzing, 


e  lareer 
[,  haroly 


It  is  not  only  in  the  edncation  of  books  Aat  we  perceive 
Mr.  Dickens  to  have  been  defective.  Mr.  Forster'i  account 
of  him  makes  it  evident  that  ha  was  deficient  in  that 
higher  education  of  the  mind,  by  which  men  attain  to  an 
habitually  nice  adjustment  of  the  rights  of  others  in  all 
mutual  dealings,  and  to  that  strictly-i-eeulated  considera- 
tion which  is  a  large  component  of  seff-respect.  If  this 
biography  is  true  and  trustworthy ;  if  the  public,  to  whom 
the  author  of  books  which  supplied  tbem  with  a  whole  cir. 
cle  of  personal  friends  was  an  abstraction,  are  to  accept 
this  portrait  of  Mr.  Dickens  as  a  living  verity,  then  they  are 
forced  to  believe  that,  though  a  spasmodically  generous,  he 
WM  not  a  just  man.  According  to  the  narrative  before 
the  world,  be  bad  a  most  exacting,  even  a  grinding  esti- 
mate of  the  sacrednesB  and  inviolaoility  of  bis  own  rights. 
To  anderestimate  hU  claims  was  the  unpardonable  stupid- 
raged  by 

jiir.  Forster  —  who  in  1837  made  his  appearance  on  the 
scene,  which  thenceforward  he  occupied  so  very  conspicu- 
ously as  a  party  to  Mr.  Dickens's  second  quarrel  in  the  course 
of  a  literary  career  then  recently  commenced.  He  had 
already  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Macrone,  the  publisber  of 
"  Sketches  by  Boz,"  and  his  subsequent  kindness  to  that 
gentleman's  widow  by  no  means  blinds  a  diipasaionate  ob- 
server Co  the  fact  that  the  strict  right  —  not  the  fine  feeling, 
Dot  the  geniuii-recognizicg  disinterestedness,  but  the  mere 
honest  n^tht  —  was,  not  with  the  author,  but  with  the  pub- 
lisher- His  second  quarrel  was  with  Mr.  Bentley,  bis  sec- 
ond publisher;  his  tliird  quarrel  was  with  Messrs.  Chap- 
man and  Hall,  hia  third  pubUsbcrs.  His  fourth  quarrel  is 
recorded  in  the  second  volume  —  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
Daily  Netcs,  after  a  brief  endurance  of  tbe  ineffable  stu- 
pidity, the  intolerable  exaction,  and  the  general  nnbeai^ 
ableness  of  everybody  concerned  in  the  management  of 
that  journal ;  qualities  which,  by  an  extraordinary  har- 
mony of  accident,  invariably  diatingnished  all  persons  who 
came  into  collision  with  Mr.  Dickens  in  any  situation  of 
which  be  was  not  absolutely  tbe  master.  We  know  that 
there  is  a  fifth  quarrel  —  that  with  Messrs.  Bradbury  and 
Evans  —  yet  to  be  recorded ;  and  we  submit,  that  to  plain 
people,  who  do  not  accord  exceptional  privileges  to  men  of 
Kenius  with  regard  to  their  deslings  with  their  fellows, 
those  facts  indicate  radical  injustice  and  bad  temper.  The 
pages  of  Temple  Bar  are  not  the  place  in  which  the  merits 
of  tbe  indictment  of  Mr.  Bentley  at  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion by  Mr.  Forster  ought  to  be  discussed.  They  form  mat- 
ter for  fuller  disclosure  and  more  abundant  proof;  but  the 
editor  must  permit  us  an  allusion  to  this  case  so  pomp- 
ODsly  stated  by  Mr.  Forster,  because  it  differs  in  kind  from 
the  subsequent  instances. 

In  1836  Mr.  Dickens  was  what  his  biographer  calls  "self- 
sold  into  bondage,"  1. 1.,  be  was  employed  by  Mr.  Bentley 
to  edit  tbe  MiteeUany,  to  supply  a  aerial  story,  and  to 
write  two  others,  the  first  at  a  specified  early  date,  "  the 
expressed  remuneration  in  each  cnae  being  certainly  quite 
inadequate  to  the  claims  of  a  writer  of  any  marked  popu- 
larity. We  have  only  to  refer  to  the  letter  written  dv 
Mr.  George  Bentley,  and  published  in  tbe  Time»  on  the  7Ui 
of  December,  1871,  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  this  state- 
ment, unless  Mr.  Forster's  estimate  of  the  claims  of  rising 
young  liiieraltura  be  of  quite  unprecedented  liberality,  in 
which  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  be  may  make  numerous  con- 
verts amonc  the  publishers  ;  while  the  notion  that  a  man 
so  keenly  alive  to  his  own  value  would  have  made  a  bad 
bargain,  is  i  priori  totally  inconsistent  with  his  whole  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Dickens.    But  Mr.  Dickens  never  seems  to 


have  understood  practically  at  any  time  of  bis  life  that 
tliere  were  two  sides  to  any  contract  to  which  be  nia  ■ 
party.  The  terms  of  the  first  aereement  which  h«  uiiAt, 
and  did  not  canr  out,  were  as  follows :  Mr.  IMckent  wu 
to  write  two  works  of  fiction,  *■  Oliver  Twist,"  and  inotba, 
subsequently  entitled  "Barnaby  Budge,"fbr  £1,000, sndio 
edit  the  MiteeUany  for  £20  a  month  ;  this  sum  of  ccuni 
not  to  include  payment  for  anj  of  his  own  conCribnlioii. 
No  rational  person  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  ibece  condi- 
tions were  exceedingly  advantageous  to  Mr.  Dickens  at  1^ 
then  staee  of  his  career.  The  terms  of  the  second  apw- 
ment  which  he  made,  and  did  not  carry  out,  were,  tbst  b 
should  receive  £30  a  month  as  editor  of  the  MitceUaa. 
The*  terms  of  the  third  agreement  which  he  msde,  and  lU 
not  carry  out,  were,  that  ne  should  receive  £7£0  for  tsd 
of  tbe  two  novels  and  £S60  per  annnm  as  editor  oTtb 
Miscellany.  The  story  of  the  fourth  agreement  vlul 
be  made,  and  did  not  carry  out,  will  be  told  elsewheie.  It 
suffices  here  to  say  that  he  had  his  own  way  is  si 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  affair,  as  Mr.  Fonter  relua 
it,  Mr.  Dickens  was  childishly  irritable  and  ridicolinil; 
lelf-laadatory  \  and  it  never  seems  to  have  occnmd  is 
either  of  them  that  a  writer  of  books,  employed  bys  p«b- 
lisher,  is  a  man  of  buainem  executing  a  commiuioD,  {7 
business  rules  and  under  business  lawa.  If  Mr.  Dickcni, 
writing  "  Pickwick"  for  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  ud 
"  Oliver  Twist "  for  Mr.  Bentley  at  uie  same  tinre, "  wu 
never  even  a  week  in  advance  with  the  printer  in  eitlia,' 
outsiders  will  think  that  neither  Messrs.  Chapman  mdHiil 
nor  Mr.  Bentley  were  to  blame  for  the  circumitaoce,  ihtt 
it  was  no  business  whatever  of  tLeirs,  and  that  it  had  vitl)- 
ing  to  do  with  Mr.  Dickens's  objection  to  furnish  ibeacrii 
he  bad  contracted  to  write,  at  tAe  price  for  which  he  bd 
contracted  lo  write  them.  The  truth  ia,  that  Mr.  Du^tia 
was  not  a  famous  author,  on  whose  brains  Mr.  Bentley  dc- 
signed  to  fatten,  when  he  made  the  first  agreement  of  tha 
"  network  in  which  he  was  entangled '  (Mr.  Font^t 
aatounding  description  of  a  series  of  contracts,  each  madt 
on  Mr.  Dickens's  own  terms,  and '  each  altered  at  hii  ovi 
request),  for  he  bad  written  nothing  but  the  "  Sketcbnbf  . 
Boz  "  ("  Fickwick,"  had  not  even  been  commenced)  ssd  li  I 
had  never  edited  anytbiog,  or  given  any  indicatioD  of  lb  ' 
kind  of  ability  requisite  in  an  editor,  while  he  «m  en- 
deotly  not  an  educated  man.  In  fact,  the  first  bn^ 
strikes  impartial  minds  as  a  rather  daring  specnlsM 
on  Mr.  Bentley's  part;  and  there  can  be  only  oneopJBios 
that,  when  the  whole  matter  was  concluded,  it  wu  m 
extraordinarily  advantageous  terms  to  Mr.  Dickena  fa 
£2,SC0  Mr.  Bentley  ceded  to  him  tbe  copyright  of  "Olim 
Twist"  (with  tbe  Cruikehank  illustrations,  whose  ntu 
and  importance  Mr.  Forster  vainly  endeavors  to  decry,  btl 
on  which  public  opinion  cannot  be  put  down),  the  stod  tf 
an  addition  of  1,002  copies,  and  the  canc-elled  igmiDM 
for  "  Barnaby  Rudge."  We  have  the  progressive  toM 
which  tell  ns  what  Mr.  Dickens's  salary  as  editor  of  Dot- 
ley's  Miscellany  had  been.  We  have  the  recoids  of  bli 
early  experience,  and  of  his  exact  position  when  Mr.  Bnl- 
ley  employed  him  in  that  capacity.  Taking  all  these  thiip 
into  account,  tbe  discretion  of  his  biographer  in  recordiif 
bis  poor  joke  when  he  relinquished  the  editorship,  ttjai, 
"It  has  always  been  literally  Bentley's  miEceluJij,  in 
never  mine,"  may  be  denied  without  impertinence. 

From  a  more  general  point  of  view  than  merely  thai  d 
this  biography  and  its  subject,  the  story  of  Mr.  Dicku^i 
frequent  quarrels  with  everybody  with  whom  he  made  cot- 
tracte  is  lamentable.     Mr.  rorster  seems  seriously  and  ga^ 
uinely  to  regard  the  persons  who  expected  Mr.  bickesilo 
keep  bis  engagements,  merolv  because  he  hod  nude  iboi, 
as  heinous  oflenders.     In  vol.  ii.  page  4!,  we  find  s  it((7 
about  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall's  luving  ventured  lo  bin     . 
their  expectation  of  hia  fulfilment  of  a  contract  by  "liitk 
in  the  event  of  a  certain  falling  off  in  a  certain  aale,  olii^     , 
falling  off  actually  did  take  place,  he  was  to  refund  l<«^ 
tain  Eum,and  this  conduct  ia  described  with  a  sortof  "hsttf     | 
breath  "  condemnation,  as  though  it  were  a  dresdfiil  lie-     j 
parture  from  honor  and  decency,  which,  having  been  itosoi     I 
for,  is  merely  referred  to,  pityingly,  under  extreme  [W»i« 
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Aud  all  this  because  o 


of  the 


of  biagnipliical  obli 

contractiag  parties  it  a  Davelist,  whose  fame  is  bnilt  upon  the 
Tory  articles  which  he  has  lupplied  by  the  contnust  I  Whj 
dopablisheraemploj  authors?  Is  it  that  the;  maj  write  snc- 
ceMfol  or  unsuccessful  books  ?  Fancy  a  man  undertaking 
to  write  a  serial  novel  — which  must  Im  a  Tenture  for  his 
publisher,  who  purchases  it  unread,  unwritten  —  for  a  eer- 
tuD  stun  of  money,  writing  it  well,  so  that  it  succeeds,  and 
that  his  publisher  is  a  gainer  by  it,  the  writer's  gain  be- 
ing of  course,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  the  transaction  being  described  as  "  an  obligation 
incurred  in  ignorance  of  the  sacrifices  implied  by  it." 
\That  an  absence  of  conunercial  morality  and  of  a  sense  of 
ftir  dealing  is  implied  by  the  notion  1  If  we  could  suppose 
this  line  of  argument  to  be  transferred  to  ^e  productions 
<A  other  orders  of  genius  than  the  literary,  its  uncandiduess 
would  come  out  with  startling  distinctness.  Supposing  an 
artist  were  to  contract  with  a  pictore  dealer  to  paint  a  pic- 
tore  for  him  within  a  given  time  and  for  a.  stated  sum,  and 
that  during  the  painting  of  Chat  pictnre  the  ardst's  reputa- 
tion were  to  rise  con.iiderablj,  in  conseqaence  of  his  excel- 
lent execution  of  another  task,  so  that  not  onlv  would  the 
picture  be  of  greater  value  to  the  purchaser  than  he  had 
had  reason  to  believe  it  would  be  at  the  date  of  the  commis- 
rioD,  but  the  artist  would  be  entitled  to  ask  a  larger  sum 
for  his  next  work.  What  would  be  thought  of  me  art- 
ist if  he  denounced  the  dealer  as  everything  that  was  mean 
and  dastardly,  because  he  proposed  to  pay  him  the  price 
^reed  upon,  and  not  a  larger  price?  What  would  be 
thought  of  the  same  ardst  if,  an  agreement  to  paint  a  sec- 
ond picture  on  the  same  terms  as  the  first  having  been 
«hangedit  his  request  and  to  bis  advantage,  he  deliberately 
instructed  a  friend  to  cancel  that  agreement  also,  and  be- 
moaned himself  in  terms  so\tnmanly  and  so  unbuainess-like 
as  the  following :  ■■  The  consciousness  that  I  have  still  the 
slavery  and  drudgery  of  another  work  on  the  same  Journcy- 
msn  terms,"  hU  oum  Urms,  "  the  consciousness  that  my 
work  is  enriching  everybody  connected  with  it  but  myself, 
and  that  I,  with  such  a  popularity  as  I  have  acquired,  am 
Btru?gling  in  old  toils,  and  wasting  my  energies  in  the  very 
heigtit  and  freshness  of  my  fame,  in  the  best  part  of  my  life, 
to  fill  the  pockets  of  others,  while  for  those  who  are  nearest 
tnd  dearest  to  me  I  can  realize  little  more  than  a  genteel 

ribaislence;  all  this  puts  me  out  of  heart  and  spirits 

Idomoit  solemnly  declare  that  moratly,  before  God  and  man, 
I  hold  myseif  released  from  >ueh  hard  bargain!  as  these,  after 
I  have  done  so  lauehfitr  those  leho  droee  them."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  an^  great  man  in  the  world  of  art  or  any 
otber  world,  which  involves  production  and  purchase,  writ- 
ing in  such  a  style  as  this,  and  no  blame  can  be  too  severe 
for  the  indiscretion  which  has  given  to  the  public  such  a 
[HCture  of  mingled  vanity  and  lack  of  conscience.  If  this 
view  of  the  business  relations  of  author  and  publisher  were 
to  be  accepted  as  the  just  view,  the  success  of  the  author 
would  be  the  misfortune  of  the  publisher,  and  the  grand 
object  of  the  trade  would  be  ta  supply  Mr.  Mudie  with  a 
placid  flow  of  mediocrity,  by  which  they  could  count  on  a 
certain  moderate  profit  without  risk  ;  but  they  would  shun 
rising  geniuses  like  the  plague.  We  protest  against  all  the 
onworUiy,  unbusinesslike,  and  untrue  jargon  in  which  this 
story,  and  the  others  like  it  are  set  forth,  not  only  because 
it  gives  an  impression  of  the  character  cif  Mr.  Dickens  ex- 
tremely disappointing  to  the  admirers  of  his  genius  —  of 
whom  the  present  writer  is  one  of  the  most  fervent  —  but 
also  for  a  much  more  serious  and  far-reachine  reason. 
Everything  of  the*_kind  which  is  believed  and  adopted  by 
the  public  as  true  of  literary  men,  is  degrading^  to  their 
statusand  demoralizing  to  their  class.  Whyshould  a  busi- 
ness transaction  to  which  a  man  of  letters  is  a  party,  be  in 
any  moral  or  actual  sense  different  from  any  other  business 
tnintaction  whatsoever?  The  right  divine  of  genius  is  to 
be  better,  honester,  higher-minded,  tiian  mediocrity,  be- 
cause it  has  truer  insight,  a  nobler,  loftier  outlook  and  ideal, 
and  greater  aims.  At  least  this  is  the  common  notion  of 
the  great  privileges  of  genius,  and  to  controvert  or  degrade 
it  is  to  inflict  on  the  public  a  misfortune  entailing  a  loss. 
No  man  can  claim  of  nimself  or  be  held  by  his  friends  to 


be  outside,  above,  or  released  from  any  common  moral  law, 
without  a  failure  of  tme  dignity,  a  violation  of  ctxnmoD- 
sense,  and  an  oSence  to  the  great  majority  of  respectable 
and  reasoning  people  who  m^e  up  that  public  whose  word 
is  reputation.  Seldom  has  a  more  unfortunate  phrase  than 
"  the  eccentricities  of  genius  "  been  invented.  It  has  to 
answer  for  many  a  moral  declension,  which,  if  (he  phrase 
bad  not  existed,  would  have  been  avoided,  because  tolerv 
tion  wonld  not  have  been  expected  — for  many  a  social 
impertinence,  which  would  have  been  too  promptly  jnin- 
isbed  ibr  repetition.  The  "  eccentricities  of  genius  are 
always  its  blemishes,  lirequently  its  vices,  and  the  sufferance 
of  them  by  society  is  a  mistake,  the  condonation  of  them  is 
a  fault,  the  landauon  of  them  is  a  treacherous  sin. 

Next  to  Mr.  Dickens's  indignation  that  his  publishers 
should  presume  to  make  money  by  his  work,  Mr.  Forster 
exposes  most  mercilessly  his  disgust  at  the  possibility  of 
his  illustrators  eetting  any  credit  in  connection  with  his 
books.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  recapitulate  the  con- 
troversy between  Mr.  Cmikshank  and  Mr.  Forster  about 
the  artist's  share  in  the  production  of  "  Oliver  Twist,"  but 
in  connection  with  the  subject  it  m^  be  observed,  that  if 
Mr.  Cruikshank's  Bill  Sykes  and  Nance  did  not  realize 
Mr.  Dickens's  wish,  every  reader  of  "  Oliver  Twist "  thinks 
of  the  housebreaker  and  his  victim  as  Mr.  Cruikshank 
drew  them,  and  knows  that,  in  the  cue  of  Nance,  the 
author's  was  an  impossible  picture  (a  fact  which  no  one, 
as  Mr.  Thackeray  ably  pointed  out,  knew  better  than  Mr. 
Dickenn)  white  the  artist's  was  the  coarse,  terrible  truth. 
On  which  side  the  balance  of  su^estion  was  most  heavily 
weighted  it  is  not  easy  or  necessary  to  determine,  but 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Mr.  Cruikshank  followed 
no  lead  of  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  wonderful  pictures,  but  saw 
the  villainous  components  of  that  partly  powerful  vet 
partly  feeble  romance  of  crime  with  a  vision  entirely  his 
own.  Mr.  Hatbot  Browne  is  allowed  a  little  credit ;  but, 
though  Mr.  Forster  presides  over  the  production  of  each 
book  in  succession,  and  all  he  suggests  and  says  is  received 
with  effusive  respect  and  gushing  gratitude,  though  be 
reads  and  amends  sheets  hamly  di?,  and  makes  alterations 
which  require  separate  footnotes  to  display  their  impor- 
tance, ana  italics  to  describe  their  acceptation,  every  nint 
of  counsel  from  any  one  else  is  treated  with  offensive  dis- 
dain. To  Mr.  Forster  the  worid  is  indebted  for  the 
Marchioness's  saying  about  the  orange-peel  and  water, 
that  it  would  "  hear  more  seasoning."  Mr.  Dickens  had 
made  it  '*  flavor,"  but  the  censor  considered  that  word  out 
of  place  in  the  "  little  creature's  mouth,"  thourh  the  little 
creature  was  a  cook,  and  so  it  was  changed.  What  a  pity 
he  did  not  suggest  ^t  Dick  Swiveller  might  have  been 
quite  as  delightful,  and  yet  considerably  less  drunken  I  To 
him  the  world  owes  Little  Nell's  death,  but  Mr.  Dickens 
would  probably  have  acknowledged  the  obligation  on  his 
own  part  less  warmly  if  he  bad  foreseen  the  publication  (rf 
the  absurd  rhnpaody  in  which  he  announced  the  event  as 
imminent ;  declariug  that  he  trembles  "  to  approach  the 
place  more  than  Kit;  a  great  deal  more  than  Mr.  Garland ; 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  Single  Gentleman."  '  Then 
with  iugenuous  vanity,  and  forgetting  grammar  in  gush, 
he  protests;  "Nobody  will  miss  her  like  I  shall.  What 
the  actual  doing  it  will  be,  God  knows.  I  can't  preach 
to  myself  ttte  schoolmaster's  consolation,  though  I  try." 
Only  the  pachydermatous  insensibility  which  comes  of 
mutual  admiration  could  have  prevented  a  biographer's 
perception  of  the  in  appropriateness  of  such  revelations, 
and  of  scores  of  similar  ones ;  only  such  insensibility  can 
account  for  his  complacent  sacrifice  of  every  one  else  to  the 
glorification  of  that  leviathan  in  whose  jaws  he  could  always 
put  a  hook.  That  Mr.  Dickens  mav  be  made  to  praise 
Mr.  Mark  Lemon  patronizingly,  Mr.  Forster  prints  a  state- 
ment concerning  Mrs.  Lemon,  which  that  lady  has  con-  . 
tradicted  in  the  press;  and  that  Mr.  Dickens's  generosity 


£20.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  constantly  before  one's  mind 
that  it  is  Mr.  Forster  who  is  speaking  for  Mr.  Dickens,  if 
one  would  esc^ie  iroai  an  overwhelming  conviction  that 
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the  KTOSt  noTsliat  w»a  s  veiy  pour  creature,  and  that  it 
won^  have  been  &r  better  ibr  hii  fame  had  he  been  made 
knoira  to  tlie  public  only  br  his  dotsIr.  It  is  e*p«cUlly 
neeeBMTj  to  remember  thii  when  we  find  a  xJiool  of  morala 
imputed  to  him,  when  he  ia  repreHnted  as  a  great  teacher 
who  adopted  the  method  of  apologue,  and  we  are  ^rmely 
aeaured  that  "mauy  an  over-auspicioui  perBon  will  find 
advantage  in  remembering  what  a  loo  liberal  application 
of  Foxey'i  principle  of  auapecting  everybody  brought  Mr. 
Sampson  firait  to;  and  many  an  over-haity  judgment  of 

r}r  human  nature  will  unconacioualy  be  checked,  when  it 
remembered  that  Mr.   Christopher  Nubblea   did   come 
back  to  work  out  that  shilling." 

Wben  we  read  ecorea  of  similar  pasiafes,  we  ask  ouT' 
aelves,  Can  this  be  in  earnest  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that 
this  is  intended  to  be  serious  ?  Or  is  Mr.  Forster,  getting 
occasionally  Ured  of  the  perpetual  swinE  of  the  cenaer  of 
praise  before  the  image  of  tlie  friend  who,  in  his  lifetime, 
never  wearied  of  snifEog  the  enervating  perfiime,  and  swung 
Initily  for  himself,  poking  ponderous  fun  at  the  public? 
Even  the  humor  of  Che  great  humorist  suffers  by  the  hand- 
ling of  his  ardent  but  undiscriminating  worshipper.  The 
rnkoish  bv  which  the  tradition  of  Mrs.  Gamp  is  continued, 
the  silly  letters  in  dubious  French,  which  exhibit  Mr. 
Dickens's  absolute  incapacity  to  comprehend  any  foreign 
country,  and  the  nnpardonable  nousense,  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  wiser  men,  of  his  pretended  admiration  for 
the  Queen,  are  fiagrant  examples  of  injudiciousness,  which 
heavily  punishes  the  folly  it  parades.  Mr.  Dickens's  letter 
about  her  Majesty,  written  thirty  ^aars  ago,  was  a  sorry 
jest.     Mr.  Forster's  publication  of  it  now  is  supreme  bad 

Mr.  Dickens's  sentimentalism,  always  exaggerated  and 
frequently  false.  Buffers  at  the  hands  of  nis  bii^rapber  even 
more  severelv  than  his  humor.  Mr.  Forster  as  confidant, 
and  Mr.  Dickens  as  Tiiburina,  in  intercommunicated 
hysterics  over  the  "  Chrisimaa  ijtoriea,"  "  Dombey  and 
Son,"  and  "  David  Copperfield,"  become  so  verv  weari- 
some, especially  when  Mr.  Forater  solemnly  declares  his 
belief  that  the  "  Christmas  Carol  "  "  for  some  mav  have 
realized  the  philosopher's  famous  experience,  and  by  a 
single  fortunate  thought  reviaed  the  whole  manner  of  a 
life,"  that  it  U  a  positive  relief  when  they  are  parted.  Mr. 
Dickens's  "  Letters  from  America  "  form  the  least  disap- 
pointing pcrtioD  of  this  work  ;  in  them  bis  egotism  is  lesa 
persistently  offensive  and  his  humor  is  displaved  to  great 
advantage.  The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  in  his  "Letters 
from  Italy."  In  them  he  ia  io  a  perpetoal  state  of  ebulli- 
tion, fusaineas,  impatience,  effervescent  vanity  and  self- 
engrossment.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  that  the  great 
humorist  waa  ao  little  accustomed  to  recognize  humor  in 
others,  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  he  could  be  quizzed. 
When  a  witty  consul  warned  him  not  to  let  his  cnildren 
out  of  doors,  becauae  the  Jesuits  would  be  on  the  watch  to 
lead  their  innocent  feet  into  popish  places,  he  swallowed 
the  warning  with  the  docile  credulity  of  a  Vansittart. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Forster's  advice  waa 
very  sound  and  valuable  in  many  instances.  Perhaps  his 
consciousness  of  that  fact  has  blinded  him  to  the  extent  to 
which  hb  exposure  of  his  friend's  weaknesses  has  gone. 
Waa  it,  tor  instance,  worth  while,  in  order  to  record  that  he 
rejected  the  proposition,  to  let  the  public  know  that  Mr. 
Dickens  ever  propased  as  a  title  for  nis  projected  weekly 
miscellany,  "  Charlbb  Dickknb  :  A  Weekly  Journal,  de- 
tigned  for  the  inelruelion  and  amiaenuTU  of  <dl  elasMtt  of 
riaderi.     Conducted  by  Himself"  T 

In  one  more  volume  this  warmly- welcomed,  eagerly-read 
biovraphy  ia  to  be  completed.  That  volume  must  necee- 
aarily  be  a  more  difficult  and  responsible  task  than  its  pred- 
ecessors. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  fulfil  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  public  more  satisfactorily,  and  that  it  will  do 
more  justice  to  Mr.  Dickens  by  doing  lesa  injustice  to  all 
with  whom  he  waa  concerned.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  put  before  the  world  a  more  substantial  representation 
of  the  great  novelist  who  was  ao  variously  gifted ;  that  it 
will  leave  its  readers  able  in  some  measure  to  respect  and 
esteem  ita  aubject  aa  a  man,  for  real  qualities,  while  ceasing 


to  ur^  an  imagiaary  claim  to  misplaced  considentiin,  ud 
especially  that  it  will  be  free  from  the  &ist  sojgMkt 
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"Mademoiselle  of  Thirty-six  Virtues."    Thirtj-six! 

Mr.  J.  Fakti's  wall-known  pictnre  of  "  Bums  and  ^Uid 
Mary  "  was  knocked  down  in  a  London  sale  room  Ihs  ollla  dq 
for  S30  guineas. 

A  London  paper  in  recounting  a  death,  aayt:  "Tbi  d» 
ceased  lady  died  suddenly,  without  medical  laslstaiKC,  vUtk 
came  too  lace."  To  die  without  medical  aanstatce  it  tiirdlj 
complimentary. 

SuiCTDBS  are  beconing  so  common  in  Paris  tlisttoiiKdrih 
paper!  have  announced  their  intention  of  not  notidilg  oiAdht 
eases.  The  Pigaro  announces  five  suicides  or  atumpn  it  m- 
destruction  in  one  day. 

BiKON  Adolfhb  db  BoTHSCHiLD,  wbo  Spends  somi  mmla 
of  the  BummBT  at  his  splendid  villa  in  Ibe  netghborlncid  d 
GtonevB,  intends  to  endow  and  build  there  at  his  own  eipaa  i 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

'  NsooTiiTiONa  are  on  foot  for  reviving  the  Oslwsj  list  of 
BCeamers  to  America.  It  is  thought  that  six  spleni^il  mdi 
will,  in  the  course  of  the  coming  summer,  be  placed  on  tbe  liKtv 
•St  and  safest  route  to  New  York. 

Spbakino  of  Walt  Whitman's  poem, "  After  All  not  to  CnsK 
Only,"  the  Saturday  Renitie  calls  it  "  another  rbspaod;  vM 
has  at  least  one  recommendation  as  compared  with  some  of  ia 
predec«sBnrs —  that  there  is  very  much  less^of  it." 

The  PaU  Mall  GattOt  says  good-namredlv  :  "  The  Aiko- 
cans  seem  to  be  hard  at  work  reconstructing  thtsr  diit,  ikiifk 
it  is  difGcull  10  imagine  why  they  should  take  so  mudi  tnetb 
when  fotnre  difference*  can  be  so  easily  adjusted  by  sitBtmisi.' 

Qua  of  the  most  carious  exhibits  forwarded  lo  Vieniu  i/l 
model  of  Paris  in  pasteboard,  snd  measuring  twenty  ;inli  it 
circumference ;  it  is  a  faithful  copy  'of  the  cainctl  bdot  ib 
Communists  changed  its  futures,  or  the  Germans  iu  taix^ 

A  FBOPOSAi.  lo  issue  the  works  of  Dickens  in  Welih  hit  ka 
made  to  Messrs.  Chanman  and  &,  Hall,  and  proviiiDBsll]  «- 
cepted  hy  ihem ;  the  first  issues  to  take  plac-  "  c™~.h»™ 
October,  and  to  consist  of  "  Olive'  iN-i.t  '■  ■. 
field,"  with  illustrations. 

Thbbb  is  a  curious  relic  to  be  a 
Minories.    It  ia  nothing  less  remarkable  tl 
Duke  of  Sussex,  the  lamer  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
email  tin  Imi.     There  ia  a  mark  aa  of  a  cat  from  ■»■»•«■- 
neck-     The  akin  is  very  tike  thick  parchment- 

Thb  Architect  says  that  Mr.  Holman  Hnut  has  leccnd  It 
000  guineas  for  his  painting,  "  The  Shadow  of  Death."  Tbi 
sum  includes  the  copyright  for  the  engrarine  and  the  jffinlv 
of  exhibiting  the  pBinting.  For  a  small  replica  the  sniBii* 
receive  1,000  gaineaa.  Queen  Victoria  has  commiuionel  » 
Hunt  to  paint  for  her  a  copj  of  the  head  of  onr  Saviour. 

M.  HOKlENaiUB  DK  Saint-Albin,  formerly  private  lilnw 
to  the  Empress  Eag€nie,  has  just  published  a  large  ndiia' 
"Documents  aurU  K^volution  Fran^se,"  consisting  of  fnf 
mente  of  historical  works  by  his  father,  formerly  genenJ  KO* 
tary  to  the  War  Minister,  on  Kl^ber,  Hoche.  Danum,  I><^ 
mier,  and  with  a  chapter  from  the  unpnblished  meiiKan  * 
Barras,  of  which  the  Soint-Albin  family  has  the  entire  US. 

Two  women  were  executed  in  Naples  by  the  oieif^diffi 
ago.  The  deed  was  done  by  a  masked  execntionn,  » 
severed  each  head  at  a  single  blow.  The  crime  of  these  ■'ssa 
was  "  baby  farming,"  and  it  was  proved  that  thej  had  ""'™ 
and  deliberately  murdered  by  other  methods  a  large  nnmbcrii 
infants  enlruaced  to  their  care.  The  awful  mode  of  paniduMj 
was  chosen  as  a  Toait  of  the  abhorrence  which  their  criiMi  kM 

It  has  been  found  by  M.  J.  D.  Pasteur,  of  Gennep,  disi  ^ 
air  escaping  from  the  diring  apparatus,  although  sslil  ■' 
healthful  respiration,  will  stiU  maintain  combnstiiM.    ^  ku, 


in  the  Holy  Trinity  ChiiA 
table  than  the  bead  of  ik 
Itiikqniii 
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^ei«fbn,  conatrncted  ■  lamp  for  barnEng  nnder  water,  whicb  U 
tnpplied  with  the  air  which  hM  been  uaed  bj  tlie  diver.  The 
direr  wean  tbe  lamp  attached  to  bii  Ana,  sod,  a»  it  is  (irorided 
with  a  parabolic  nflector,  and  the  eombnstiaD  is  well  Rapp(>rt«d, 
~  "  '  siven  ia  enflicienl  to  read  imall  liandwiinng  under  a 
ible  depth  or  water. 

AtL  the  art  connoiHaeurfoTFarii  were  recentljontbefuinM 
on  the  <Kcasion  of  the  sale  of  two  frescoea  b^  Raphael,  former]/ 
waled  on  the  waJIs  of  the  Chapel  Magliana  at  Rome,  and 
bwght  to  France  b}'  M.  Oudiy  fa  1BS9.  Both  frescoea  bare 
■omewhat  aul^red  from  time,  having  been  traneterred  to  cauvas 
oApavnnl  in  1858,  and  a  door  into  tbe  chapel  having  been 
raerced  through  one  of  them.  The  more  important,  however, 
"GodBlesBing  the  World,"  is  (olerablriniact,  and  waa  knocked 
dovn  tu  the  t^uvre  ^ulboritiea  for  £8,SS0,  while  the  other, 
"Thu  Martjrdum  of  St.  Cecilia,"  which  conaia ted  of  a  few  beaa- 
tHhlfrasments,  fetched  tbe  price  of  £460. 

Thb  Rev.  Dr.  Thompaon  of  New  York  haa  been  delivering  a 
Mries  of  lecturea  at  Berlin,  on  the  relation  between  Church  and 
Statu  in  the  United  States.  The  disburses  have  been  liatened 
to  by  large  and  cultivated  audiences,  and  have  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  admiring  criticiaro  in  the  German  preaa.  "  Tbe  lec- 
lum,"  writes  Dr.  Hepke,  "  were  notable  both  in  tbe  matter  and 
in  Ihe  delivery."  The  proceeds  of  the  courae  were  contributed 
bj  Dr.  Thompaon  to  tbe  fiind  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
ttudeats  of  theologj  and  philosophy  at  the  Univeraitj  of  Berlin. 
Berlin  has  thua  had  tlie  first  reading  —  for  the  lectures  were 
capitallj  aummariied  in  the  local  journals  —  of  a  portion  of  a 
verj  valuable  work  by  Dr.  Thompaon  now  in  press  by  Mesara. 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

A  ccaionH  detail  of  tbe  habits  of  the  Imperiat  Conrt  of  Rus- 
na  has  been  remarked  npon  eince  the  residence  of  the  Ruasian 
Imperial  Family  in  Italy.  The  Empress  does  not  correapond 
with  the  Emperor  by  the  poat-offiee.  A  service  of  couriers  has 
been  eatablisbed  between  Sorrento  and  St.  Fetersbure;,  com- 
posed of  eighteen  perBona,  whb  are  continually  en  route  between 
the  two  places.  The  immediate  friends  of  her  Majesty  write  to 
Russia  hke  other  people — that  is  to  aay,  through  the  obliging 
and  economic  medium  of  tbe  Commander  Barbavara.  But  no 
letter  of  the  Czarina  is  ever  thrown  into  the  box,  or  sent  to  Ihe 
BuMian  Legation ;  evei^  time  the  Empress  writes,  as  she  doea 
nearly  every  day,  a  courier  starts  with  a  packet,  which  heii  in- 
atructed  to  deliver  into  the  banda  of  Ihe  Czar  himieE 


story  runs  that  a  lady  called  at  a  houae,  sent  up  her  card,  was 
admitted,  paid  tbe  naual  visit,  and  enjoyed  the  usual  amount  of 
imaQ  talk  wi  tb  the  lady  of  the  house.  Returning  home,  she  in- 
formed her  husband  where  she  had  been,  when  that  dislin- 
gniihed  member  of  society  at  once  wrote  off  to  the  "  Occupant 

of  the  bouse  No.  — , Street,"  saying  that  his  wife  bad  called 

by  mistake,  and  requesting  the  return  of  Ihe  ciffd  she  left  on  vis- 
iting the  lady  of  tbe  said  house.  The  hosband  of  the  lady  visited, 
however,  wa^  eqoal  to  the  occasion,  for  he  replied  that,  on  re- 
turning home  and  finding  the  card,  he  had  looked  at  his  wife's 
visiting  list,  and,  not  finding  the  name  of  the  visitor,  be  had  torn 
up  the  card,  and  was  therelora  unable  to  retam  it 

Thb  Court  Joamal  thua  describes  the  railway  train  in  which 
Ihe  Empress  of  Russia  travelled  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Naplee  : 
"  The  train  consisted  of  fifteen  carriages,  eight  of  which  fbrm  e 
luile  of  apartments.  Tbe  Imperial  family  occupied  three  of 
them  as  beiirooma.  anotber  served  for  Ihe  suite,  and  three  more 
for  the  kitchen,  atore-rooms,  and  servants'  rooms.  The  saloon 
caniage  is  splendid,  all  lined  with  crimson  aatin,  and  painted 
mtside  with  the  Russian  arma.  The  Imperial  carriages  are 
connected  by  means  of  air-tight  passages,  and  Ihe  sprincs  are 
farmed  of  steel  and  India  rubber,  so  as  to  render  all  shocks  in- 
•ensible.  The  temperature  of  each  carriage  can  be  regulated 
bj  touching  pegs  communicating  with  a  calorific  apparatua.  In 
the  grand  aaloon  there  is  combined  tbe  fumilare  of  a  drawing- 
room  and  ■  dining-room,  besides  six  work-tables,  one  for  the 
Empress,  one  for  her  daughter,  and  the  other  four  for  her  ladies 
of  honor.  Two  locomotives  draw  the  train,  and  a  third  machine 
•ends  heated  tnbei  to  the  carriages.  In  fact,  the  Imperial  train 
is  a  ehtf-cTtBtvrt  of  comfort." 

TouKO  ladles  who  find  a  dIfBculW  In  deciding  on  the  merits 
of  thar  suitors  will  do  well  to  study  an  Indian  novel  entitled 
"Hiragnama,"  published  in  Punjaubee  for  five  annas,  described 
u  tbe  tale  of  a  highly  accomplished,  pious,  and  besntiful  yonng 
lady,  daughter  of  a  King  of  China  professing  the  Mohammedan 


religion,  who  had  taken  a  vow  to  marry  him  alone  who  equalled 
her  in  iBamlng  and  piety.  To  test  tbe  proficiency  of  her  many 
■nitors,  she  bad  prepared  a  certain  number  of  questions  relating 
chiefly  to  morality  and  religion.  The  book  contains  these  sub- 
jects of  examination,  Mother  with  tbe  answers  by  one  of  her 
auiton,  who  eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  hand.  There 
ia  no  good  reason  why  the  competitive  system  of  examination 
should  not  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  all  matrimonial  candidate! 
of  the  male  persuasion.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  to 
reject  those  who  have  merely  been  crammed  for  the  examinalioil 
by  huabands  with  experience  aa  to  the  treatment  of  wivea,  and 
who  wonld  no  doubt  establish  classes  for  indoctrinating  their 
pupils  with  that  cunning  for  which  vile  man  is  proverbial,  and 
which  accounts  in  gremt  meaaure  for  the  low  estimation  in 
which  he  ia  now  generally  held  by  gifted  woman. 

To  what  extent  may  a  playwright  pnah  his  admiration  of  a 
brother  auihor's  worlu,  ia  a  qacaiion  about  to  be  decided  by  tbe 
Soci^t^  dea  Auteura  Dramaliques,  who  have  cited  M.  Alfred 
Tontonde  to  anawer  the  charge  of  having,  in  bis  recently-pro- 
duced drama,  "Jane,"  plagiarized  a  scene  from  "L'Uutrage" 
of  MM.  Barriare  and  Plouvier.  Of  course  the  acene  pnrlomed 
Is  the  most  objectionable  in  the  whole  work  ;  but  as  the  succcaa 
of  both  the  original  drama  and  the  counterfeit  have  resulted 
from  it,  one  can  sympaibiie  with  the  keen  thirst  for  vengeanoe 
which  aeems  to  animate  tbe  despoiled  authors,  and  alao  with  the 
energetic  determination  which  has  been  expressed  by  M  Ton- 
roude  lo  have  tbe  case  argued  out  thoroughly.  Tbereis  nothing 
Uke  aivning  a  case  ;  but  we  may  hope  that  this  one  will  not  lead 
to  such  a  catastrophe  aa  befell  a  young  author,  who,  having 
brought  an  action  for  plagiarism  against  M.  Scribe,  was  non- 
soiled  tbr  having  himself  borrowed  hia  plot  from  the  "  Trinum- 
roos  "  of  Plautua.  Certainly,  an  examination  of  tbe  two  plays 
whicb  fbrm  the  aubject  of  the  prosent  contention  shows  that  Uie 
disputed  episode  was  made  use  of  by  a  good  many  playwrights 
of  old  time  who  had  little  regard  for  propriety. 

"Thbbb  seems  alwaya  to  have  been  a  dasa  of  persons  "  saya 
the  Examiner,  "  who,  though  perhaps  amiable  enough  during 
life,  have  made  provision  for  being  very  much  the  reverse  after 
death.  Some  show  thia  post-mortem  asperity  by  the  invention 
prerioua  to  their  decease  of  aggteasive  epitaphs  calculated  to  ' 
produce  a  cold  shiver  in  the  careless  pedestrian  who  strolls  by 
their  last  reating-place.    All  such  remarks  as,  — 


are  instances  of  a  spiteful  disporitioD  on  the  part  of  the  defunct. 
Still  worse  are  hequeata  to  the  poor  clogged  with  disagreeable 
or  disgraceful  conditions.  Why,  for  instance,  should  the  lady 
whose  annual  dole  of  twenty-one  sixpences  to  tbe  poor  was 
lately  distributed  at  St.  Bartholomew  s,  Smithfleld,  have  pro- 
vided that  these  coins  should  be  laid  on  s  low  gravestone,  and 
that  those  intended  recipients  of  her  bounty  whose  joints  were 
too  stiff  to  stoop  for  them  should  go  without  1  Tbe  infinnities 
of  old  age  are  not  generally  conaidered  fit  aubjects  for  auch 
experiments  even  by  the  living,  and  it  is  difHcult  to  imagine 
what  amusement  they  can  sfford  to  the  deceased  who  hsa  made 
such  careful  provision  for  their  annual  recurrence." 

Tbb  Court  Journal  aaya  :  "  Tbe  greatest  curiosity  is  man- 
ifested 10  know  what  tbe  poathnmoua  works  of  Rossini  will  turn 
out  to  be,  and  whether  a  large  and  important  work  is  among 
them-  At  present  wc  have  only  the  list  to  judge  by;  the  notes 
wilt,  however,  soon  follow,  for  the  works  are  to  be  published, 
and  the  generous  purchaser.  Baron  Grant,  will  give  the  profits 
to  the  London  Hoval  Academy  of  Music  for  the  foundation  of 
a  prize  for  composers.  The  fbllowing  is  the  catalogue  of  the 
music  :    L' Amour  k  PAin  oa  la  Gamme  chinoise,  spik:imen  de 

morceau  k  la  mode  d 'Often bach  ;  la  Pesarese  —  souvenir  of  his 
native  town.  La  Couronne  d'ltalie,  fanfare.  Le  Regate  Vene- 
ziana,  la  Lagnne  de  Venise  -~  dedicated  to  the  city  where  he 
obtained  bis  first  success.  La  Knit  dc  Moel.  Adieu  ii  la  vie, 
Valse  Ingubre,  un  mot  k  Fagantni,  for  violin.  Les  Mendiants 
(fruits  sees  du  dessert].  I.  Le*  figues :  Me  voilk,  Uadame; 
2.  Les  amandes:  Minnit  sonnc,  bonaoir,  Madame;  3.  Les 
noisettes:  A  ma  petite  chienne;  4.  Lea  raisins:  A  ma  petite 
pemiche.  Le  hors  d'ceuvre :  eomichons,  benrre,  radia,  et 
erevettea,  I'Ultimo  ricordo,  d^di#  k  sa  fomme.  II  fandnllo 
amarrito  :  the  lost  child.  Tarentalla;  Memento  Homo,  a  splen- 
did rcligiona  composition.  La  Faasegiala,  tbe  Promenade. 
Mon  pr^ude  bygienique  du  matin,  boMro  tartare;  la  Valse  a 
I'huile  de  Ricin ;  un  petit  train  deplaisir  comico-indtatif ;  Chant 
fnnehre  k  Heyarbeer. 
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Tu  "  Oflnrchi&  Cattolica  "  for  1BT3,  wliich  iru  pnbliahed  M 
Borne  lut  week,  giTsa  some  cnrioai  aUtiitic*  &boQt  the  Cacdi- 
nila  of  the  Boman  Catbolic  Church.  The  total  number  of  the 
eziiting  cardinala  is  Sonj-Ove,  but  there  are  tvretit]t>iei>en  va- 
unciet.  Ttrenty-oae  of  the  cardiDali  are  apwardi  of  leveotj 
jean  of  age;  the  youageat  cardinal  is  Prince  Laciea  Bonaparte, 
who  it  forty-five,  and  was  made  cardinal  at  ibe  age  of  tarty.  Of 
the  other  high  functionariea  of  the  Chunih,  including  bishopi, 
vican  apostolic,  and  prefects  apostolic,  the  total  number  is  97S 
(this  is  iDClusiTe  of  Uaaii^oi  Mermillodj;  103  of  these  ap- 
pointmeDti  are  vacant.  0?  the  present  cardinals,  eight  wera 
appointed  by  Pope  Gregory  XVL,  and  thirCy-ieven  by  Pins 
I2l.  Duriag  the  loag  pontificate  of  the  latter  no  fewer  than 
Binety^eveu  cardinals  have  died,  most  of  whom  were  appointed 
In  himself.  Tbe  number  of  nondoa  and  internuncios  of  the 
Holy  See  at  foreign  Courla  is  eight:  one  in  Austria,  one  in  Ba* 
varia,  one  in  Belgium,  one  in  Brazil,  one  in  France,  one  in  Hol- 
land, one  in  Portugal,  and  one  in  Switzerland.  Besides  these 
there  are  three  delwates  in  the  South  American  KepublJcs  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  diplomatic  corps  accredited  to  the  Holy 
See  consists  of  represeatatives  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Bel|;ium, 
Braiil,  France,  Monaco,  Peru,  Povcugal,  and  San  Salvador.  It 
thoB  appears  tbat  alihongb  there  is  a  Papal  nancio  at  Amater- 
dam,  Holland  doea  not  send  a  diplomatic  representative  Co  the 
Pope. 

Tub  reported  anpematnral  appearances  of  the  Virgin  in  Al- 
aace-Lorraine  are  beooming  a  aource  uf  serioua  disqnielnde  to  the 
German  administration,  having  evidently  taken  a  strong  na- 
tional, or  uC  the  least  anti-Froceetunl,  character.  That  which  has 
most  impressed  tbe  popular  tnind  appears  Eo  be  tbe  occurrence 
near  Saargemand,  where  two  children  of  the  parish  of  Bett- 
weiler,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  of  the  very  observant  and  accn- 
ratc  aRo  nrsix  yean,  Came  running  into  their  native  hamlet  of 
Gi'i'  ■^'■n  on  the  4tli  of  April  with  the  atnry  that  they  had  seen 
■  I;it  ,  dressed  in  blncfc,  and  her  hands  bound  with  chaina,  float- 
ing in  the  air  across  the  Qelds  before  them.  A  few  days  later 
tbe  other  little  girls  of  tbe  neigbborhood,  in  this  case  some  years 
older,  were  favored  with  (he  same  vision,  and  on  their  report  the 
tale  spread,  until  pllErims  flocked  from  the  parisliea  near,  and 
•  even  lay  out  all  night  on  the  fields  thus  specially  favored,  in 
hopes  of  tbe  apparition  being  repeated.  Tbe  excitement  shown 
by  these  crowds  was  so  great  and  the  disturbance  to'the  vicinity 
so  serious  and  continued,  that  tbe  president  of  the  province  on 
Che  17tb  issued  a  proclamation  under  his  special  powers,  forbid- 
ding the  public  assemblage  of  more  than  five  persons  in  the  open 
country  without  aulhoritj.  This  notice,  however,  failed  to  suy 
tbe  proceedings  ;  and,  the  Alsaliana  persisting  in  flocking  lo  tbo 
ipot^  a  detachment  of  tbe  Sih  Bavarian  clTaliy  was  sent  on  the 
SOth  to  be  quartered  in  Betiweiler,  with  orders  to  dispeiae  any 
unlawful  meetings  by  force  of  arms  if  neceiaarj.  This  strong- 
handed  proceeding  appears  to  have  got  rid  of  both  the  pilgrims 
and  the  nsion,  for  the  time  at  any  rate. 

A  Span IBH  correspondent  of  the  XlXme  SOda  givei  an  ac- 
count of  the  Carlist  chief  Santa  Cmz,  whom  he  says  he  met  (ho 
other  day  in  the  neighborhood  of  Uondragon.  "  Santa  Cruz," 
he  says,  "is  a  man  of  about  ^irty-five,  short,  pale,  tbin,  nervous, 
and  with  a  singularly  energetic  countenance.  His  beard  is 
thick,  the  hair  of  his  bead  is  cut  close,  and  there  are  two  bald 
patches  near  Ma  temples.  Two  small  eyea  like  those  of  an  owt 
shine  out  from  under  an  arched  brow.    His  lips  are  thin,  and 

hll  nose  bent On  tbe  whole,  his  appearance  ia  repulsive, 

especially  to  those  who  have  heard  of  his  cruelties.  Ee  has  a 
frightened  look,  and  I  was  told  that  this  look  had  become  habil- 
nal  to  him  since  a  price  was  set  on  his  head.     Hia  apeech  is  brief 

and  dry,  and  be  anewera  by  monosyllables Our  carriage 

stopped  near  tbe  wall  of  a  sulphur  balh  establishment,  where 
there  are  a  nnmber  of  boles,  evidently  produced  by  musket  shot, 
in  the  form  of  a  circle.  A  lady  had  come  in  her  carriage  along 
the  same  road  as  we  did  some  weeks  ago.  Santa  Crni  ordered 
the  carriage  lo  be  atopped,  and  took  a  packet  of  letters  which 
were  being  conveyed  by  the  coachman  into  hia  room.  The  lady 
was  tbe  wife  of  a  well-known  member  of  the  Liberal  party  who 
had  been  captured  by  another  Carlist  band,  and  hearing  that 
Santa  Cruz  was  living  in  tbe  village  she  entered  his  bouse. 
What  passed  between  them  no  one  knows;  but  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  she  was  brought  out  of  the  house  by  tvrelve  sol- 
diers, who  placed  her  against  the  wall  and  shot  her  there. 
The  house  which  Santa  Crui  uses  as  his  headquarters  is  oocn- 

Eied  by  forty  men,  who  form  his  body-gunrd,  and  are  commonly 
nown  in  the  district  as  'the  black  band.'  ....  Notwith- 
standing this  guard,  Santa  Crua  ia  constantly  in  fear  of  bdng 
poiaoned." 


ToDR  Snn  ia  in  brighlcat  apparel, 

Tonr  birds  and  your  blossoms  oie  gay. 
But  where  ia  my  jubilant  carol 

To  welcome  so  joyous  a  day  ? 
I  sang  for  yon  when  yon  were  tmaUer, 

As  fiUr  as  a  fawn,  and  M  wild ; 
Now,  lina,  you're  ten  and  von're  taller — 

You  elderly  child  t 
I  knew  yon  In  ahadowless  hours, 

When  thoaght  never  came  with  a  tmatt; 
Tod  then  were  tbe  pet  of  your  fiowei*. 
And  joy  was  the  child  of  your  heart. 
1  ever  shall  love  you,  and  dearly  '■ 

I  think  when  you're  even  thirteen 
Ton'll  still  have  a  heart,  and  not  merely 

A  flirting  machine. 
And  when  time  shall  have  spoiled  yon  of  pasMon,  — 

Discrowned  what  you  now  think  sublime. 
Oh,  I  swear  that  vou'U  still  be  the  fasbion, 

And  laugh  at  the  antics  of  time. 
To  love  you  will  then  be  no  duty. 

But  happinesa  nothing  can  buy  — 
There's  a  bud  in  your  garland,  qy  beanty. 

That  never  can  die ! 
A  heart  may  be  bmiied  and  not  broken, 

A  aoul  may  deapair  and  atilJ  reck ; 
I  send  you,  dear  child,  a  poor  token 
Of  love,  for  your  dear  little  neck. 
The  heart  that  will  beat  just  below  it 
Is  candid  and  pure  aa  yoiir  brow  — 
May  that  heart,  when  you  come  to  bestow  it, 
Be  happy  a*  now. 

Fui>KKiCE  Locus. 


THE  FLY  m  AMBER. 
Thb  gleam  that  canghi  him  here  aeoni  flxed,  mi  ht 
Of  all  the  vaniatied  myriads  visibly 
Attaina  the  golden  immortality. 

M  of  the  Poet  perished  in  bis  Snme, 
ei  thelnatieafaname. 
And  still  be  looked  at,  fbssUiied  in  fame. 

GaaAU)  Mima. 


Typeoi 
Whodi 


Ahtbua  1  —  Joruu  Whileon^'t  Heracdg .'. —  I^ff^ 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  tlie  late  Jonas  Wli^ 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  hKve  aUeviated  lb 
disorder  in  bis  CEiee,  when  all  other  appliances  of  nedid 
skill  had  been  abandotied  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  ew 
of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  failed  to  ^ve  iant 
diate  relief,  and  it  hu  effected  many  pennanenl  cunt 
JoBBFH  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boiton,  Propnetors. 

Public  Spkakbrs  amd  Sinoers  will  find  •'Bna'i 
BroichiaC  Trochei"  beneficial  in  clearing  the  voice  ban 
speaking  or  ainging,  and  relieving  the  llirosC  afUr  ^ 
exertion  of  the  vocal  oi^itni.  For  Congha  and  Collii* 
Trocha  are  effectual. 

The  Getttsbuko  Eataltbimk  Water  perftnui' 
velloiu  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  disessea.  BoJ 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 

An  Old  Established  Advebtisinq  Fibh.— Hew 
S.  M.  Pettingill  &  Co.,  whocommeBced  biuiiteia  in  BoM 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  who  no"  b" 
offices  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philndel[^ia,  euir  ■ 
one  of  tbe  tai^esC  and  most  anccesaful  Advotiaing  i^ 
cies  in  the  country,  and  do  a  yearly  bnsineiB  (rf  honij* 
of  thousand!  of  dollars.  They  are  known  throon^ 
the  land  —  in  fact,  in  all  puis  of  the  world — and  bM 
established  a  reputation  fbr  honorable  and  iair  deaEi^ 
which  any  firm  might  well  feel  proud  of,  and  we  cai  t* 
suientiously  recommend  them  to  all  who  need  the  MfM 
of  honest,  upright,  and  intelUgnit  agent*. 
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ZELDA'S   FORTUNE. 

CHAPTER  VIII.  (conftnuetf.) 

LFRAiD  to  rcfaw,  Claudia  put  her 
lo  the  cup,  and  fauud  thiit  it  con- 
ed vine.  But  bIm  felt  equally 
ikl  to  drink,  and  set  it  down  again. 
Thuo,"  she  aaid  once  more,  thia 
I  riling  from  her  chair,  "  I  may  tell 
&theryon  can  tell,  me  nothing? 
I  tee  he  hat  not  beeo  heard  of  in 
terdan,  vhere  he  ought  to  be, 
e  four  nionlht,  and  we  Uiought "  — 
Ah,  four  montlii  it  a  long  time 
rou,  ^ouDg  lady.  When  I  was  to 
named,  I  didn't  hear  of  my  man 
fourteen.  But  your  &ther  hat 
■d?" 

Yes,  only  "  — 

Only  —  I  see."  And  she  nodded 
le  aarae  odd  way,  without  hending 
elf,  01  before.    ''  Of  course,  it  isn't 

C'd  ask  for  newt.  Never  mind, 
;  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  me. 
^  not  the  first  fair  lady  that's 
I  whitper«d  by  one  of  the  AWa  — 
black  men.  I  could  tell  you  of 
t  ladies  that   have  given  up  more 

you  ever  need,  tio  make  your 
t  eaay,  my  dear  youa^  lady ;  and 
ST  jrou  don't  know  where  to  get  a 
r  without  tlie  postman  having  to 
;  it  to  the  door,  and  without  hav- 
'our  own  name  on,  Mrt.  Goldrick, 
Wharf-Side,  will  find  you. " 
audia  could  no  longer  avoid  per- 
ng  the  iQonstrouB  idea  that  had 
igled  itself  with  Mrs.  Goldrick's 
I — that  she  wa«  suppoted  to  be 
ing  on  a  clandestine  love  afFair 

her  father's  clerk.  Yet  how 
i  she  enter  into  explanations 
( euch  a  matter,  when  no  direct 
9e  had  been  mEide?  Her  denial 
1  give  her  the  air  of  being  fitted 
e  cap.  It  was  plainly  her  best 
e  to  act  as  if  her  mind  had  been 
'^tUDst  even  catehing  the  buo- 
m  of  such  an  absurd  impossibil- 
But  her  antipathy  towards  Mrt. 
rick  had  now  grown  so  strong 
die  began  to  form  recriminating 
^ons  —  to  think  her  would-be 
sr-in-law  capable  of  anything 
kred  with  -which  a  conspiracy 
ber  son  to  defraud  Mr.  Brandt 
I  be  a  trifle.  Had  the  known,  as 
it  time  her  father  had  learned 
Huold  Vanzhan,  that  Luke  had 
seen  nesur  bis  mother't  house 
I  three  months,  it  would   merely 


have  chimed  in  with  her  own  opinion 
on  the  matter. 

So,  though  half  annoyed,  half 
amused,  with  Mrs.  Goldrick't  wild  at- 
tempt at  guessing,  she  was  proud  of 
her  skill  as  a  detective,  and  set  her- 
self to  earn  her  father's  praise — for 
objects  of  her  own  —  by  playing  out 
her  part  to  the  end. 

"  Thank  yuu,  Mrs.  Goldrick,"  she 
said.  "  If  you  do  happen  to  hear  of 
vour  son,  you  will  no  doubt  let  ns 
know,  and  you  shall  know  any  newt  in 
return.  I  am  relieved  that  you  thiuk 
there  is  no  need  to  be  anxious  ;  so  I 
will  bid  you  good-by.  It  is  lime  for 
me  to  be  at  home." 

"  It's  I  mutt  thank  you  for  coming, 
my  dear  young  lady.  Mist  Brandt  — 
yet,  a  good  name  to  change,  to  long  as 
the  now  one  doesn't  begin  with  a  B. 
Change  the  name  and  not  the  letter, 
that's  for  worse  and  not  for  better, 
Tou  know,  my  dear  younz  lady. 
What  did  they  christen  you?  " 

"  Claudia." 

"Claudia  Brandt — Claudia,"  the 
continued,  as  she  saw  her  visitor  to 
the  door  and  watched  her  into  the 
carriage.  "  Yes,  that  will  do.  Good- 
by,  my  dear  young  lady  I  —  Claudia 
Goldri'ck,"  she  went  on  to  herself,  as 
she  closed  the  street-door,  too  much 
preoccupied,  however,  with  her  own 
speculations  to  attend  at  usual  to  the 
bolts  and  chun.  "  They  used  to  say 
no  good  ever  came  of  marrying  out  of 
the  people ;  but  it's  all  one,  I'm  think- 
ing, when  a  young  man  has  whispered 
a  young  lady  as  fair  as  the  sun  and  as 
golden,  betides.  Any  way,  not  mnch 
worse  can  come  of  it  than  keeping  to 
one's  own  people,  sometimes." 

She  had  the  trick  of  thiidciag  half 
aloud  that  is  inseparable  from  habitual 
solitude.  People  without  human  com- 
panions mutt  talk  to  their  do^s;  peo- 
ple without  dogs  mutt  talk  to  uis!dows. 
And  of  shadows  such  a  house  at  that 
of  Mrs.  Goldrick  must  have  held  a 
legion.  No  one  could  have  entered  it 
without  feeling  at  though  sometliing 
had  happened  uiere,  or  might  happen. 
It  it  strange  that  the  believers  in  an 
uneeen  world  of  surrounding  spirits  are 
not  even  more  numerous  than  they 
are,  seeing  how  apt  are  cburs  and 
boards  to  crack  when  there  is  only 
one  pair  of  ears  to  hear  (hem,  leading 
through  a  labyrinth  of  queer  corridort 
into  a  brain  )^edy  to  assimilate  with 
itself  everything  that  may  find  its  way 
in.     Perhaps  lie  Coleridge,  most  of 


because  we 
because  we 
few.  But  the  concentrated 
bent  of  strong  memory,  strong  affec- 
tion, or  strong  hope  always  tends  to 
develop  the  goott-seer,  because  it  sees 
but  one  phantom.  It  was  impossible 
that  Mrs.  Goldrick  could  live  alone, 
or  that  she  thould  not  talk  as  though 
there  were  ears  to  hear. 

She  drew  a  sigh  as,  with  a  glance 
over  one  shoulder  —  the  common  trick 
of  ghost-seers  —  she  poured  back  into 
the  bottle,  without  spilling  a  drop, 
Claudia's  hardly  tasted  cup  of  wine. 
She  returned  it  into  the  cupboard,  and 
took  out  and  lighted  a  coarse  tallow 
candle  which  had  guttered  down  over 
a  battered  brass  candlestick. 

Had  the  really  lived  all  alone,  with- 
out any  apparent  occupation,  in  this 
targe  and  crazy  house,  something  more 
than  the  house  must  have  been  crazy. 
But  being  "  touched  "  was  almost  the 
only  offence  with  which  she  stood  un- 
charged. 

Cert^nly  a  witch,  probably  an  evil- 
eyed  miser,  possibly  guilty  of  some 
great  and  unknown  crime,  she  was; 
to  which  the  curate  of  St.  Catherine's, 
who  had  demolished  Dr.  Vaughan 
by  calllnnr  him"  infidel,"  added"iiea- 
then."  He,  as  a  part  of  his  visit- 
ing work,  had  to  penetrate  into  Old 
Wharf-Side ;  and  it  it  creditable  to 
him  that  his  lack  of  inward  charilv 
had  a  good  excuse  —  it  lay  so  mncn 
without  that  he  had  none  to  spare. 
Perhaps  that  may  be  one  reason  that 
those  who  do  good  are  so  apt  to 
think  ilL  He  never,  called  a  second 
time,  however.  He  could  not  make 
her  understand  his  business  ;  and  so, 
being  ooahle  to  penetrate  her  crust 
with  his  common  tooh,  he  tether  down 
as  case-hardened ;  and,  though  with 
all  the  signs  of  poverty  about  her, 
beyond  the  softening  influence  even  of 
blankets  and  coals.  She  gave  him 
plainly  to  understand  that  he  and  she 
were  fellow  augurs,  bound  when  they 
met  to  talk  respectfully  of  spiritual 
things,  but  with  an  esoteric  understand- 
ing between  them  about  the  credulity 
of  mankind  at  large.  Of  course  she 
did  not  tell  him  so,  hut  treated  him  as 
if  thev  stood  on  common  ground,  as 
though  he  could  not  possibly  have  any 
concern  with  one  who  had  noth- 
ing wherewith  to  cross  his  hand. 
Conversion  is  plainly  impossible  when 
you  have  to  deal  with  one  who  treats 
all  speculadon  about  futority  as  put 
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and  parcel  of  the  art  of  fortDne-tetling, 
and  the  art  of  fbrtnne-telUng  aa  a 
trade. 

With  the  exception  of  the  curate. 
Hiss  Bnuidt  was  the  only  inhabitant 
of  St.  Bavons  Icnown  to  hare  penetrated 
into  the  domestic  interior  of  the  for- 
mer houeekeeper  of  Squire  Maynard 
of  Marshmead.  Of  course  also  with 
the  exception  of  her  son,  the  sharp 
office-boy,  who  bad  enough  foreign 
element  in  his  blood  to  pick  his  way, 
among  the  Babel  of  a  seaport  town, 
into  &e  position  of  a  polyglot  clerk, 
paid  to  speak  and  write  business  letters 
without  hftving  much  to  do  with  the 
books  or  the  cash-box.  Squire  Mny- 
nard,  of  Marshmead,  near  St.  Bavons, 
had  long  gone  underground  with  the 
two  wives,  whose  pattern  hucband,  ac- 
cording to  his  extant  epitaph,  he  had 
been.  A  pattern  father  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  also,  had  not  for- 


bad tost  hit  fint  child  too  soon  to  ^ve 
any  proof  of  his  pateraal  affection, 
while  liis  second  had  too  early  lost 
him.  So  Mrs.  Goldrick  had  not  even 
the  ties  of  ancient  service  to  compen- 
•ate  for  the  lass  of  a  «on  who  had  left 
his  mother  behind  him.  But  what 
matters  the  biography  of  a  country 
Miuire  whose  name  wax  forgotten, 
irtiO^  estate  had  saesed  into  strange 
hMids,  and  whom  tne  worms  bad  eaten 
long  ago  ?  If  all  circumstances,  like 
pedigrees,  had  to  be  traced  to  their 
fountain'bead,  every  story  ought  to 
contain  the  history  of  the  world  by 
way  of  episode.  It  is  time  to  return 
to  the  housekeeper,  witch,  miser,  hea- 
then, whatever  she  might  be,  leaving 
Claudia  to  wait  for  the  seventh  chime 
of  which  all  the  sweet  presage  bad  by 
this  time  turned  sour  in  the  heart  of 
Harold  Vaughan.  Their  paths  were 
diverging  already ;  the  facts  of  one 
trivi^  day  had  already  put  their  livei, 
even  their  thoughts,  out  of  accord. 

Whether  Mrs.  Goldrick  lived  alone 
or  no,  there  were  no  apparent  signs  of 
life,  except  what  belonged  to  herself 
and  the  rata,  as  she  wandered  along 
.  pasBago  after  passage,  and  down  flight 
after  flight  of  stairs  till  she  reached  a 
cellar,  whose  cracked  and  slimy  walls 
allowed  the  river  water  to  ooKe  in  ankle 
deep  at  high  tide.  She,  however, 
■lipped  on  a  pair  of  pattens,  and  then, 
supporting  herself  with  a  stick  held  in 
one  hand  while  she  carried  the  candle 
above  her  head  with  the  other,  began 
to  wade.     Her  light  was   enough   to 

Side  her  steps ;  but  tt  did  not  drive 
t  gloom  Irom  Ijeyondits  own  small 
circle.  Every  now  and  then,  however, 
an  unseen  water-rat,  scared  by  the  ^tiiU' 
mer,  was  heard  to  plunge,  makin;  a 
startling  break  in  the  monotonous  drip 
of  the  gathered  damp  drops  from  the 
cnrnibling  ceiling  into  the  green  water 
of  the  floor. 

At  laet  she  ceased  wading,  balanced 
herself  on  the  slippery  and  yielding 
bricks,  took  out  a  large  key  from  her 
looped-up  pocket,  and  opened  a  door. 


Behind  the  door  ran  a  flight  of  half 
a  dozen  stone  steps,  so  that  the  brick 
floor  to  wbich  they  led  was  compar- 
ativelv  dry.  In  one  corner  of  the  room 
or  rattier  cell,  into  wbich  she  climbed, 
shading  her  candle  as  well  as  the  could 
from  the  draughts  that  blew  through 
the  wall  itselt;  stood  a  heavy  piece  of 
furniture  covered  with  green  baize. 
Removing  the  covering,  she  laid  bare 
a  large  chest,  covered  with  florid  carv- 
ing,  such  as  may  l)e  found  in  very  old 
country  houses  and  curiosity  shops, 
and  in  which  one  may  expect  to  find 
either  ptate,  or  deeds,  or  the  skeleton 
wbich  every  house  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain. Having  set  down  the  candle 
carefully  on  the  floor,  out  of  the  wind's 
way,  she  took  another  key,  inserted  it 
in  the  chest,  and  began  to  turn.  But 
she  bad  not  given  it  a  quarter  of  a 
turn  when  it  stuck  fa«t  and  refused  to 

For  some  time  she  did  what  people 
usually  do  under  such  circumstances. 
She  tried  to  force  the  key  first  one 
way,  then  another,  now  hoping  the 
wards  might  not  have  fitted  properly, 
now  that  it  might  be  accidentally 
double-locked,  now  that  she  might  be 
forcing  the  key  the  wrong  way.  But 
it  was  all  in  vain,  and  with  an  angry 
exclamation  she  took  up  the  lizht 
again  with  the  intention  of  getting 
some  oil,  to  see  if  that  would  do. 

It  wax  now  towards  evening  ;  but 
that  was  of  little  consequence  in  the 
cetlare  of  the  Old  Wbarf-Side,  whose 
noon  was  like  a  winter  night  in  Lap- 
land. Her  flaring  candle  must  have 
looked,  from  the  olfaer  side  of  the  stag- 
nant pond,  like  a  light-house  acro^  a 
mimic  Acherutia. 

And  a  lighthouse,  or  rather  beacon, 
it  must  have  proved,  for  suddenly  — 

"  Hulloa,  there  1 "  cried  a  Toice  over 
the  water.  "Is  that  you,  Mag? 
Down  in  all  this  ditch-water  ?  What 
the"  — 

Mrs.  Goldrick  started  as  if  she  had 
been  shot,  half  screamed,  and  let  both 
candle  and  candlestick  fall  down  the 
steps  into  the  water. 

"  What  is  it?  CMving  Immat  Or 
grubbing  for  it  ?  I've  often  thought 
there  must  be  pickings  under  these 
old  break-neck  lumber  rooms  if  one 
could  only  get  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
They  say  this  place  belongs  to  the  big 
church,  don't  they  ?  Perhnps  there 
might  be  something  good  in  the  resur- 
rection line.  Or  toe  river  might  wash 
in  things.  Is  that  what  you're  afler 
^—  skinning  the  very  bricks,  eb  ?  " 

"Nothing  at  all,"  she  answered, 
half  nervously,  half  sharply.  "This 
is  where  I  keep  my  —  coals.  How 
did  you  come  here?  How  did  you 
get  in?" 

"  'Tisn't  the  first  time  Pre  got 
through  key-holes  —  eh,  Mrs.  Gold- 
rick 1  It  minds  me  of  when  I  used  to 
be  courting  you,  down  at  the  old 
Squire's.  Come  — get  out  of  this 
hole.  Hark?  what's  that?  a  rat?  I 
can't  stand  this  —  come  up,  there's  a 
good  old  girl.    Now  here's  a  chance  — 


if  I  were  like  some  maniid  aa  —jot 
a  knock  on  the  head,  ud  ym  Ufbt 
lie  nice  and  cool  down  tunc  tilltti 
rats  had  made  an  end  of  yoo.  Ami 
you  coming?     It's  only  m;F flig.'' 

"  Wait  a  minute."  Slie  «u  pin- 
ing in  the  dark,  on  the  itepi,  for  tt 
had  dropped,  in  her  fri^  not  oilj 
the  candlestick  but  the  key. 

'■SbaIUfetchacandl«r 

"  I'm  coming.  Ko ;  the  cudlu  in 
locked  up  —  you  couldn't  End  iW 

"Yes,  confound  you.  Lwt  jn 
alone  for  locking  up  ihingt.  LnI 
here — I've  got  news  for  you." 

"News  — news  of" - 

"Never  you  mind.  Do  jcadiiit 
I'm  going  to  chatter  down  bml  K; 
teeth  ate  doing  that  So  iliii  ii 
where  you  keep  the  coals?  Ira  ta 
a  rum  chap,  Mag.  How,  in  ibe  uw 
of  Jericho,  do  you  getlhemi  Sniat 
Uh  I  —  what's  that  ^in !  ik  1  pit 
tens.  Don't  slip  down,  old  wma 
for  all  the  stars,  hang  them,  •ojUii'I 
get  me  to  pull  you  out  of  ihii  Uitl 
hole.  Uhl  —  think  ofyoaljiogion 
there  among  all  those  crestuni— £ 
makes  me  creep  to  tbink  on." 


__  _.t  hurrying,  howeMr,  » 
she  was  feeling  for  the  key.  Bttik 
had  to  give  up  the  search  at  lut,  ul 
waded  hack  again. 

"  And  now  what's  the  nwil"  it 
asked,  with  a  new  tone  of  eagoM 
in  her  voice,  as  she  landed. 

"I've  got  the  cold  shiv«it,Mi(- 
that's  the  first  news.  If  yoc'ie  pi 
the  coals,  take  me  where  lean  iMlwt 
afire.  A  nice  place  for  aprofaHir,llil 
is!  Not  a  word  till  I've  hid  sdnf' 
something  warm." 

Without  another  woid,  bol  wiltt 
sort  of  deliberate  impatitMx.  1> 
walked  before  him  into  her  no4^ 
room,  on  the  groond-floor  m 
lighted  some  sticks  in  the  m 
hunted  oat  another  caodleend,  m 
set  a  kettle   to  boil. 

"  There,"  she  said,  standiof  v^ 
before  Aaron  Goldrick,  and  irjKf 
bring,  at  least,  one  of  his  eye>  i^ 
the  Ricus  of  hers,  "  Don't  k«p  • 
waiting  any  longer.  What  hiit* 
found?" 

He  put  his  hands  into  the  [sM 
of  his  trousers  and  pulled  them  bat 
ont,  so  as  to  display  their  emptiM*' 

"This,"  ha  sdd,  quietly.  "I" 
have  to  feel  in  that  old  stocki^  )|^ 
Mag." 

"What  —  yon  dare  to  com* B* 
only  to  tell  me  you've  spent  ercrj^ 
again?" 

"  Don't  be'  hard,  old  woman-X* 
fellow  finish.  I've  spent  era^ 
—  but  I've  found  gaano." 

"What  — where?" 

"  Hold  hard  —  that's  telM 
Money  down  —  that's  my  waj-  " 
hanged  if  I  don't  rummage  thcM 
down._    You're  a  married  wooiu,' 

"  You  wouldn't  find  much,"  A«' 
swered.  "  You  don't  leave  dm  i  w 
penny  to  hide.    Much  the  nogUi 
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would  call  me  miser  if  thiiy  kaew  I 
hftd  B  huiband  that  never  cones  but 
to  sweep  off  everj-  stick  anii  stone. 
Aa  for  tLc  girl,  1  doo't  believe  you  ever 
think  ot'ber.  Poor  little  dear!  I  sbw 
her  tbis  very  day." 

"  You  saw  her  7  "  He  gave  a  ftart, 
and,  by  a  wild  and  startling  effort, 
made  his  two  eyoa  converge. 

"  Yes,  to-day  and  always.  Now,  at 
this  moment.    As  for  you  " — 

"Ob,  that's  all  you  mean  —  you 
nngralflful  woman  I '  Don't  I  go  atiout 
from  Iowa  to  town,  fair  to  Cur,  Ber- 
wick to  Land's  End  —  whensver 
there's  a  cbance  of  asking  afl«r  a 
■tolen  drl  ?  Is  there  a  Smith,  Stan- 
ley, Wheeler,  or  Lovcll,  doesn't  call 
out  when  they  see  me  coming, '  Holloa, 
Fly-eyed  Jack,  have  you  cau"ht  that 
girl?  'Tidn't  likely  X  should  find  her 
easy,  now  she's  eighceen,  if  she's  a  day 
—  or  without  paying,  and  pretty  hign 
too." 

t' Eighteen  years  old  —  yes,  it's-  a 
long  while  waiting.  But  the  trul  — 
jau  said  you'dfouod  signs?"., 

"Bless you,  fifty.  Im  a  bom  de- 
tective — 1  know  all  their  ways  by 
this  Ume.    But  —  money  dowo,  you 

She 
and  then  laid  some  money 

•'  What's  this  ?  Five  pound  ?  Yon 
expect  me  to  tramp  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for 
five  pound  1  " 

"  You  had  ten  times  that  last  time, 

■'  Five  fiddlestrinzs  I  " 

"  And  to  save  tnat  I've  lived  on 
threepeoce  a  day." 

'■More  fool  you,  with  a  fortune  in 
Tour  hands.  By  the  king  of  trumps, 
A(ag,  it's  luekv,  sometimes,  you  don't 
keep  hatchets  liandy.  There's  suuh  a 
tiling  as  going  too  iar." 

"  There  is.  You  know  our  bargain. 
"Why  you  married  me,  you  know  best ; 
anyway,  you  know  I  wouldn't  marry 
jou  till  you  promised  to  find  that  girl ; 
and  you  can't  sav  I  haven't  paid  you. 
You  can't  say  I've  kept  from  you  a 
penny  that's  my  own.  Only,  tbe  girl's 
money  you  shan't  touch  —  no,  not  if  I 
die  for  it." 

"  You've  told  me  that  a  good  many 
tiroes  by  now." 

"  And  a  good  many  agwn.  An  idle 
vagabond,  living  on  your  wife  1  I've 
lived  with  them  that  know  what  to 
think  of  such  things.  It's  lucky  for 
Luke  he's  a  man,  and  can  hold  bis 
own,  else  you'd  be  down  on  him  too." 

"  All  right,  Mag  ;  only  you  needn't 
he  M  close  about  how  you  keep  tbe  stuff, 
that's  all.  I  suppose  you're  not  such 
a  fool   as   to   keep    it   in    a    box    at 

"  Never    you   mind ;    it's'   none    of 


Come,   Mag, 


you 


kl  should  be  guilty 

"  Tliat's    just    what    •!    do    think. 
lltere's  your  brandy." 

"Ah — that's  llie  stuff  to  get  your 
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coal-hole  out  of  my  bones.  I'll  take  a 
pipeful,  too.  There,  that's  more  like 
comfort.  So  you're  still  as  obstinate 
as  ever —  made  up  your  mind  to  give 
up  a  fortune  for  tbe  sake  of  Thank  you 
kindly?" 

"  I  should  think  you  knew  that  by 
this  time." 

"Isay,Mag — do  you  know  that  I 
know  enough  to  transport  you  —  I 
don't  mean  with  joy  —  but  to  Botany 
Bay  7  Yes,  you,  rolling  in  gold  and 
putting  off  your  own  Autin  with  a  fire- 

"  I'm  waiting  for  your  news." 

"  Do  you  see  tliis,  Mag  ?  "  be  asked, 

Sointing   to  hia  thumb,   that  was   ai 
elicate  and  pointed  as  a  elrl's. 
"  Well  ?  "  * 

Well,  I've  got  you  under  it,  just  as 


1]  Hplit,  that's  all.' 
"  Ah,  you  mean  you'd  rake  up  how 
I  took  care  of  the  Squire's  money 
better  than  be  did  —  the  sptendlhrift? 
How  I  kept  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
sharpers  and  blacklegs  as  bad  as  you  ? 
How  I  pinched  and  scraped  for  him 
so  that  when  he  died  my  darling  haby, 
my  poor  young  lady's  child,  might 
have  something  to  come  to  when  she 


No  —  I   don't   mean   about    your 

ibing  what  you  liad  to  pay  the  bills 

with.    I   knew   that  when  1   married 


you  —  and  they  say  embeiilinz,  as 
they  call  it,  's  hard  to  prove ;  feast- 
way,  they  had  to  let  me  oil'  that  time 
they  tried  it  against  me.  How  was  I 
to  know  you  were  such  a  fool  as  to 
cheat  for  oothinz?  Fly-eyed  Jack 
Ihev  call  me  —  f-'^-finger  Jack  I  am, 
and  Fly-gold  Jack  I  mean  to  be  —  and 
I  might  as  well  have  married  a  spai^ 
row  that  feathers  its  nest  for  the 
cuckoo.  I  must  sav  it's  hard.  But 
suppose  I'd  found  the  cuckoo's  dead, 
eh  ?  That  Maynard  girl,  I  mean. 
Suppose  that's  the  trail  V  " 

Mrs.  Goldrick,  hitherto  so  self-col- 
lected and  cold  in  manner,  despite 
her  fever  of  anxiety,  started  with  a 
short  quick  cry,  and  threw  her  arms 
forward. 

"  Dead  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  and  glared 
at  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  murderer 
whose  words  had  struck  her  to  stone. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  That  fetched  you  I 
No,  she's  not  dead  that  I'm  aware. 
I  only  wanted  la  know  what  about  that 
money  if  she  were." 

"  Ah,  you  want  a  temptation  to  play 
me  false,"  she  said,  still  slightly 
trembling,  but  crushing  once  more  her 
easily-kindled  fire.  >'  If  Miss  May- 
nard were  dead,  I'd  keep  it  for  her 
still.  I'd  live  long  enougn  to  send  it 
somewhere  after  her." 

"  Good.  You've  heart}  of  thumb- 
screws V  Well,  I'm  uncommon  hard 
up  —  five  pound  won't  go  far  —  so  I'm 
going  to  put  one  on,  that's  alL" 
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His  wife  turned  a  shade  paler. 
"  What  do  you  mean  'I " 

"  I  mean  what  you  robbed  the 
Squire  of  don't  belong  to  Ze —  hang 
it,  don't  belong  to  Miss,  dead  or  alive, 
no  more  than  you.  Did  you  never 
hear  tell  of  an  old  Barenero  —  Stan- 
ley, the  Uoigio  call  it — uiat  tramps 
up  the  Midlands  ?  " 

"  Nerer  in  all  my  life." 

"  You  see  I've  been  down  in  my 
boots,  and  on  the  tramp  myself,  ehor- 
ing  the  flats  as  luck  would  let  me.  So 
one  day  who  should  I  meet  but  this 
Barengro.  He'd  found  a  hare,  and  I 
iiad  a  nip  of  brandy,  so  we  made  our- 
selves bappy  under  a  haystack.  So, 
by  and  by,  talking  over  our  lays,  and 
such  things,  I  told  him  how  Iwas  kept 
going  up  and  down,  like  Benguilango 
himself,  after  a  stray  child  lost  ai>er 
Squiiie  Maynard  died.  Now  this 
Barengro  was  a  real  Rom  —  one  that 
wouldn't  l«ll  lies  to  his  own  Pal,  let 
alone  to  me." 

"Well"  — 

"  >  Maybe,  I  could  tell  you  something 
about  that,'  says  he,  'if it  did  you  a 
good  turn  and  me  no  harm.'  You  see 
I'd  let  him  have  all  the  brandy,  when 
I  heard  be  had  something  to  tell." 

"For  God's  sake  —  he  knew  ahout 
the  child?  She  is  not  dead  —  she 
is    really    found  ?      God    bless     you, 

"  Wait  a  bit,  Mag ;  you  put  ma 
out.  And  my  pipe's  out  too.  Well ; 
where  was  Ii  Oh,  this  Barengro 
minded  one  dark  night  ~  when  ne 
and  his -wife  —  got  hold  of  a  yonng 
child  —  just  when  it  came  out  —  that 
the  Squire's  was  gone.  They  didn't 
come  forward,  because  the  police  were 
alter  them  for  other  jobs  ^poaohin^ 
and  ehoring,  and  reading  Eaji,  aiaa 
things  —  BO  they  made  off  before  the 
thing  could  he  blown.  But  thev  got 
frightened,  as  they  miaht  be,  and  tne 
woman  died  after  a  bit,  and  the  man 
got  la^ed  for  something,  and  when  he 
came  out  the  child  was  in  the  union, 
so  the  Barengro  thought  he'd  better 
leave  it  alone." 

"In  the  union  —  the  workhouse? 
She  is  there  still  ?  Where  is  she  —  in 
Heaven's  name  'I " 

"  Now  for  a  turn  of  the  thumbscrew  I 
'Tisn't  a  She— it's  a  Het  Do  "you 
know  what  I  mean  now?  Halloa, 
Mag,  hold  up  "  — 

"What  fool's  talk  is  this?  The 
Squire's  brat  was  drowned  in  the  fish- 
pond heforo  I  came.  All  the  world 
said  so.  He  fell  in,  or  was  thrown 
in  —  what  do  I  care  ?  Plenty  of 
children  get  lost  by  servants  every 
day.     The  Barengro  was  drunk,  and 

"Well,  I'll  leave  you  to  think  over 
it.  I  know  where  to  find  the  Ba- 
rengro again,  and  he  knows  where  the 
workhouse  is,  and  will  tell  me  for  half 
a  crown.  I've  got  it  all  pat.  So  now 
perhaps —  if  I  don't  split  —  you'll 
manage  to  find  afew  more  five  pounds. 
You  can't  s^  I'm  not  fair  and  straight- 
forward.   You    be  open  and  above- 
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board,  and  Til  keep  as  dark  «g  my 
lutt.  You  keep  close,  and  I  know 
where  to  find  the  boy.  One  —  two  — 
which  is  it  to  be,  before  1  say  three  V  " 

"What  will  buy  you  —  fifty  pounds? 
Tou  are  lying,  all  the  same." 

"  Fifly  thimbles  without  the  j>eal 
Say  two  thousand,  and  I'm  dumb. 

"  Two  thousand  I  Why,  there's 
not  —  and  if  there  was,  what's  the 
good  of  it  to  the  girl  if  I'm  to  give  it 
all  to  you?  If  that's  your  price  you 
may  do  what  you  please  —  not  that 
anybody  would  believe  your  lieB." 

"  Now  if  I  wasn't  the  i)eet  tempered 
feUoiv  alive !  But  there  —  fifteen 
hundred."  jgi    v  «t^ 

"  Five  —  and  let  me  have  done  wi  ih 

"  Not  enough  by  half.  Look  here, 
Mag;  withawhole  tliousand,  I'd  make 
my  fortune.  I'd  take  a  theatre,  a  real 
one — Bath,  perhaps,  or  Hedchestcr — 
and  get  the  stars  there.  I've  my  eye 
on  some  one  in  the  musical  line  who'd 
draw  without  costing  me  beyond  board 
and  lodging.  None  of  your  mounte- 
bank shows  or  ju^ling,  but  a  real 
troupe  of  ladies  and^eentiemen  from 
die  theatre  royals,  under  the  manage- 
'  meut  of  the  cnlerprising  and  judicious 
Mr.  A.  Goldrick  and  the  patronage  of 
the    aristccracy.     I  see   it   all  in  the 

Ksters.  I'd  be  as  dark  as  ink,  and 
)k  up  the  girl  hard,  and  make  my 
fortune,  and  never  come  down  on  you 
for  another  screw.  With  four  figures 
of  capital  —  red  and  blue  posters  — 
Shakespearu  —  foot-lights  —  Milton  — 
Bunyan  —  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  I'll 
be  Fly-gold  Jack  and  Get-zotd  Jack 
too.  You  know  my  way.  Enterprise 
—  and  to  think  that  all  I  want  's  a 
thousand  pounds  just  to  make  up  for 
the  trouble  of  holding  my  tongue  1  " 
"I  don't  trust  you. 
"  fli'r  mi  devlis,  Mag,  ova  Paxonhtu." 
No  Gorgio,  that  is  to  say  no  Gentile, 
would  have  been  so  innocent  as  to 
accept  the  oath  of  Mr.  Aaron  Goldrick, 
far  less  his  simple  word.     No  Gorgio, 

being  in  debt  to  one  of  his  own  race  as 
putting  him  under  such  sacred  obliga- 
tions that  to  break  them  is  to  incur 
the  only  form  of  remorse  which  it  is 
impossible  to  bear.  Nemesis,  among 
civilized  communities,  is  too  mucli  en- 
gaged to  trouble  herself  alMUt  default- 
ing debtors.  A  simple  acknowledg- 
ment of  liability,  which  can  afford  no 
'Cause  of  action,  is,  in  countries  where 
consciences  are  ruled  by  law.  apt  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  puff  of  wind. 
If  Aaron  Goldrick  had  said  to  a  Gor- 
gio, even  though  he  confirmed  his  as- 
sertion with  an  oath,  "  I  will  be  your 
debtor,"  the  probable  chances  are  that 
be  would  have  been  laughed  at  for  his 
puns.  But  then  he  would  never  have 
used  that  sacred  word  Paiorrhut  to  a 
Gorgio.  Mrs.  Goldrick  knew  that  the 
veriest  rogue  of  her  race,  when  he 
used  that  cabalisdc  term  to  one  of  his 
fellow-rogues,  meant  to  be  faithful  to 
his  word.  Coming  from  a  country 
where  the  traditions  of  that  and  every  ' 
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other  race  are  maintained  in  their  in- 
tegrity, she  knew  that  for  a  Rom  to 
cheat  a  Gorgio  is  a  cardinal  virtue  ; 
for  a  Rota  to  cheat  a  Rom  his  solitaiy 
mortAl  sin.  Not  only  is  there,  accoro- 
ing  to  the  paradoxical  proverb,  honor 
amongst  thieves,  but  it  is  the  essential 
part  of  their  existence  as  a  body  pol- 
itic ;  were  it  not  for  that  same  many- 
sided  honor,  there  would  be  none  but 
solitary  thieves  any  more  than  there 
could  be  any  but  solitary  honest  men. 
Therefore  Mrs.  Goldrick,  stranni  as 
it  may  appear  [o  far  more  confiding 
minds  than  hers,  was,  when  her  hus- 
band said,  "  I  will  be  Pazorrkia," 
more  conlent  than  if  he  had  delivered 
his  formal  act  and  deed- 
That  most  finished  of  cunning 
rogues,  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
J^ouis  XI.  of  France,  had,  it  will  be 
remembered,  one  form  of  oath  which 
even  his  elastic  conscience  considered 
binding.  The  "  Pazorrhus,"  of  Aaron 
Goldrick  was  —  or  at  least  ought  to 
have  been  —  to  him  what  "  By  our 
Lady  of  Embrun"  was  to  the  king. 


But  if  it  is  impossible  to  make  in- 
telligible the  mental  and  moral  pecul- 
iarities of  those  who  have  at  alt  events 
varnished  themselves  with  sufficient 
civilization  to  prey  upon  the  world  ac- 
cording to  civilized  rules,  how  much 
harder  must  it  be  to  comprehend  the 
workings    of   a    wholly    unvarnished 

It  is  easy  enoua;h  to  set  up  special 
rules  whereby  to  judge  the  thoughts, 
words,  works,  and  ways  of  the  young 
lady  who  picks  her  wav,  without  re- 
ceiving any  visible  splashes,  among 
the  puddles  and  crossings  of  our  weil 
swept  world,  and  who  has  been  taught 
by  experienced  professors  to  set  her 
light  foot  upon  its  eggs  without  break- 
ing them.  Will  she,  according  to  the 
eltimat  rules  of  drawing-room  psychol- 
ogy, be  justified  in  falling  in  love  with 
the  curate,  ensign,  or  other  nobody,  in- 
stead of  decently  waiting  for  the  ever 
possible  peer'/  And,  If  so,  what  will 
she  do,  and  why  ?  What  complica- 
tions will  she  be  led  into,  and  how 
will  she  get  out  again  ?  All  these 
<|uestions  and  answers  belong  to  the 
limited  drama  of  manners  and  customs 
that  have  become  reduced  to  a  level 
with  the  exact  sciences.  Of  course 
they  may  happen  to  involve  an  element 
of  tragedy,  simply  because  even  the 
delicate  and  well-considered  touch  of 
comedy  may  chance  to  graze  the  skin 
and  expose  a  nerve.  It  is  certain, 
and  well  understood,  that  without  our 
knowing  it,  it  may  be  Frometheue  who 
preaches  to  us  in  the  morning,  and 
Clytemnestra  wiQi  whom  we  dine 
afterwards.  But  Prometheus  the 
curate  is  but  a  limited  Prometheus, 
and  Clytemnestra  in  the  dining-room 
a  limited  Clytemnestra.  Dissect  them 
as  we  will,  circumstances  are  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  their  souls.    To  get 
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at  the  real  natore  of  sauli,  we  nut 
divest  them  of  circnmnance:  trA  ts 
do  that  we  must  close  the  book  <jf 
comedy :  we  must  get  rid  of  awiddii : 
we  must  open  the  book  of  ttavgdits— 
or  farces  -_  and  not  be  sfiiid  oT  tet- 
ting  oonelves  face  to  face  with  wlm, 
in  fiction,  is  termed  "  Impoaiblc,'' 
because,  in  Fact,  it  is  termed  Tnic 

Clytemnestr*  in  die  divonx  voay 
Clytemnestra  under  the  gallowi,  Clj. 
temnestra  drinking  tea,  is  not  the  tne 
Clytemnestra,  though  Ihat  is  the  guin 
in  which  we  leach  ourselves,  froin 
accidental  experience,  to  regsid  hn. 
The  court  of  law,  the  gallawi,  ud 
the  steam  cannot  but  effect  sreal  u 
well  as  an  apparent  change  in  chaiK- 
ter  as  well  as  in  circunmtanet;.  So 
that  to  examine  the  soul  whivh  nudo- 
lies  character  —  the  soul  that  nawli 
alone,  and  has  no  more  to  da  with  th 
apparent  man  or  woman  than  the  sod 
baa  seemingly  to  do  with  the  appansi 
starl^ht  —  we  must  search  in  tbiideii. 
uninterrupted  light  of  direct  ud 
simple  •agedy  for  one  over  which  do 
crust  liasbeen  formed  :  whivh hu bea 
watered  by  the  cloud  instead  of  tlie 
watering-pot,  and  warmed  by  the  siu 
instead  of  the  stove.  A  thousand  ta 
one  it  will  prove  to  be  a  weed :  hot  x 
garden  is  alter  all  only.a  collectiai  rf 
weeds  in  disguise ;  the  gardener  n»Q 
up  the  fiowers  that  Nature  made,  ud 
drives  the  botanist  into  the  fielda 

Truth  knows  nothing  about  probs- 
biliticB.  IVobability,  that  ProcnWei 
of  art  and  iwience,  knows  —  or,  ilu, 
ought  to  know  —  notliin"  of  a  yotiDg 
girl  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  boilii^ 
water,  printers'  ink,  the  new  polite, 
coal-gas,  competition  marks  a  ta  Ch- 
noise,  automatic  machiner)-,  and  ^ 
the  glorious  results  of  more  thin  fAj 
centuries  of  progress,  and,  at  the  sunt 
time,  in  moral  and  tntellectaal  igno- 
rance, wandering  about  parishes  and 
unions  in  evil  company,  pasung  n 
conscious  judgment  upon  anylliii^ 
but,  in  a  certain  dog-like  or  cat-lib 
way,  agreeing  with  that  plukMi[li7 
which  finds  in  the  existence  of  ^ 
things  a  sufficient  raixm  d'etre  for  thai 
necessity,  knowing  nothing  of  conteni 

Eet  nothing  of  discontent,  tbicnpi 
ecause  she  is  taught  to  thieve,  lyii^ 
because  taught  to  lie  —  or  ndw 
because  her  natural  childish  tendsa- 
cies  in  those  directions  had  been  m- 
pruned  — thinking  of  the  past  isd 
fiiture  only  as  the  biitls  of  the  lif 
think  of  them.  But  Truth  kae*  i 
great  deal  About  Zelda.  It  was  indeed 
only  a  fair  price  of  compensstiiB, 
seeing  how  little  Zelda  knew  aboot 
Truth  in  return.  1  will  sa^  nothing 
about  the  probability  of  instiiKlin 
purity  being  found  in  such  comnde- 
ship.  On  that  point,  let  everybodt 
hold  his  own  opinion.  Only  ballM- 
writers,  who  took  human  nitnre  u 
they  found  it,  have  not  forgotten  toit- 
cord,  as  one  of  the  deepest  and  pnnri 
of  blushes,  tUat  of  the  oeggar  Zenelo- 
phon  before  Cophetua. 

<Ta  ba  sobUbiiA) 
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That  a  comedy  ainet/<Mvea  feara  old,  and  which  u 
more  or  less  old-fashioiiecl  in  style,  sentiment,  and  treatment, 
ghoald  hn*e  buuome  a  atovk  piece  at  no  leas  than  three 
London  houses,  and  have  far  exceeded  its  two-hum Ireth 
repnisentalion  at  one  of  thone  honses,  is  a  fact  of  exlraordi- 
Ditry  signiRcance.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  dra- 
matic event  since  the  days  of  Macready;  and  it  at  leaiit 
proves  that  tlie  responsibility  of  the  decay  of  the  sta^  does 
not  rest  with  the  public.  Such  hearty  relish  of  a  good  old 
play  shows  ihat  a  new  one  ns  goml  woulil  meet  as  cardial  a 
reception.  Thu  great  public,  indeed,  often  vilified,  but  in 
the  main  always  true  and  honest,  is  the  best  and  most  saga- 
cious of  critics.  Though  like  Charles  Surface,  Sheridan's 
hero,  it  msy  be  led  astray  for  awhile,  and  "  sell  its  ances- 
tors" for  such  vapid  pleasures  as  burleaqoes  and  sensation 
plaj's,  still,  when  the  pioper  time  comes,  it  diows  judgment 
and  affection,  and  rel'uses  Co  "  part  with  its  uncle's  portrait " 

There  is  somethin;;  almost  mysterious  ia  this  popularity 
of  an  old  play,  which  every  one  almost  knows  by  heart,  or 
has  Ksd,  or  at  least  is  familiar  with,  as  it  were,  indirectly, 
by  hearing  it  described  and  quoted  Irom.  On  theoCherhand, 
amoderii  piece  seems  to  fade  and  fade  with  repetition,  and, 
OB  revival,  become^as  intolerable  as  a  suit  of  clocbes  that 
is  ten  years  old.  It  is,  indeed,  more  with  the  characters 
of  die  "  School  for  Scandal,"  than  with  the  play,  that  we 
are  familiar;  for  every  one  knows  Sir  Peter  and  his  lady, 
the  two  Surfaces,  Sir  Benjamin,  and  Mrs.  Candor;  while 
people  who  have  never  read  or  seen  the  piece  would  reco;i- 
nize  these  popular  personnges  the  first  time  tbey  saw  them 
on  ibe  boanta.  it  would  be  expected  that  ibis  ever-increas- 
ing familiarity  might  produce  satiety.  But  this  can  be 
explained  by  what  takes  place  in  real  life.  The  art  of 
KreaC  play-writing  lies  in  selection  and  abstraction  —  that 
u,  in  choosing  and  bringing  together  with  probability 
characterB  and  situations  such  as  private  individuals  could 
rarely  hope  to  eni'ounter  iu  real  life.  Every  one  in  his 
course  encounters  bits  ofcharacWr  and  stray  situations  that 
are  dramatiu ;  and  thcie  furnish  a  strange  interest.  Some 
such  interest  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  contentment  men'  of 
genius  find  in  society.  The  great  dramatist  repairs  this  ill- 
for.une  of  the  public,  and  supplies  them  with  an  artificial 
representation  of  what  they  could  not  see  in  real  life. 
Again,  a  oharacter  thnt  exhibits  itself  under  various  infiu- 
eaces  —  that  can  be  jealous,  forgiving,  passionate,  and 
humorous,  provided  it  be  natural  and  spontaneous,  would 
be  in  real  life  a  source  of  never  flagging  interest  and  enter- 
tainment :  and  it  is  for  some  sucb  reason  that  the  "  Subool 
for  Scandal,"  though  familiar,  will  ever  be  fresh  and  new. 
The  little  proiressive  stages  in  particular  tcenes — the 
eraicemlos,  as  it  were  —  are  so  piquant  and  tantalizing  that, 
though  the  whole  result  is  known  bfforrfaand,  and  what  is 
coming  can  be  anticipated,  we  are  led  on  and  on  by  the 
mere  spectacle  of  mental  details  working  themselves  ouL 
Thus  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  thu  matchless  screen 
scene  may  be  witnessed  again  and  again  and  again,  with  a 
perpetual  sense  of  novelty ;  the  situation  takes  hold  of  us 
BO  artfully,  and  is  worki'd  up  with  so  many  surprises,  which 
are  all  at  the  same  time  perfectly  in  nature.  Tliere  is  really 
the  same  marvellous  novelty  that  is  found  in  the  greater 
plays  of  Shakespeare.  This  is  the  moie  singular,  as  it  is 
known  that  the  last  acts  were  dashed  olT,  under  pressure,  as  it 
were,  BO'i  perilously  near  the  very  hour  of  performancf. 
Turning  back  to  the  newspaper  criticisms  which  appeared 
the  day  after  the  first  performance,  it  is  plain  that  the  really 
wonderful  elTecl  of  the  screen  scene  quite  carried  away  the 
spectators,  ant  that.  In  its  overwhelming  brilliancy,  all  faults 
were  overlooked.  Yet  it  is  admitted  that  ihere  are  many 
excrescences  —  many  portions  which  seem  to  move  very 
slowly.  Compared  with  the  brisker  and  more  vivacious 
portions,  such  as  the  whole  screen  scene,  ibe  picture  auction, 
the  qunrret  between  Sir  Peter  and  his  laily ;  and  the  ap- 
plicaiion  for  assbtance  made  to  Joseph  by  his  uncle,  the 
two  important  scenes  where  the  ■*  Scandalous  College  "  ex- 


hibits are  rather  artificial,  and  too  detailed,  and  the  author 
has  been  unable  to  restrain  the  flow  of  elaborate  conceita 
which  bis  wit  suggt'Sted ;  while  the  love  episode  of  Maria 
and  Charles  is  as  solemn  as  tliat  of  Falkland  and  Julia  in 
the  "  liivals."  Indeed,  the  bits  of  scsodalous  wit  in  which 
the  characters  indulge,  if  tested  by  the  canons  of  social 
probability,  have  an  unreal  air,  which  is  unfortunately 
liei^htened  by  the  realism  of  modern  acting,  which  aims  at 
giving  as  much  force  and  emphasis  as  possible  to  every 
sentence  that  contains  "a  point."  It  would  be  im;)098ible 
to  imagine  a  scandalous  old  gossip  over  a  cup  of  tea  at  five 
o'clock  criticising  the  features  of  a  friend  by  likening  them 
to  a  repaired  antique  bust,  where  the  head  belongs  to  one 
age,  etc.,  and  where  the  only  portions  "  likely  to  join  issue  " 
are  the  nose  and  chin.  Such  an  elaborate  conceit  as  thU 
worked  out  minutely  would  only  excite  a  stare  of  surprise; 
and  it  would  be  assumed  that  it  had  been  got  by  heart  out 
of  a  book.  The  only  terms  on  which  such  an  elaborate 
metaphor  could  be  received  would  be  that  it  came  spontane- 
ously, and  was  delivered  with  extraordinary  lightness  and 
gayety.  TIds"gayety"  was  tlie  charm  of  the  old  actors,  and 
soon  we  may  hope  that  our  modern  players  will  recover  it. 
Such  speeches  should  be  delivered  with  an  airy  and  flowing 
manner,  as  though  the  several  stages  were  only  then  su^est- 
ing  themselves.  Tliere  should  be  an  easy  careiessneee,  an 
unstudied  tone,  a  delicious  sense  of  enjoyment. 

Every  playgoer  will,  no  doubt,  have  found  the  last  act 
"  drag  "  a  little.  The  bringing  in  of  Snake,  with  his  reve- 
lations, seems  to  belong  to  melodrama ;  but  this  was  an 
attempt  to  tack  on  the  Scandalous  College  to  the  main 
story.  The  reconciliation,  too,  of  Sir  Feter  and  Lady 
Teazle  seems  abrupt  alter  that  veir  damaging  eipoti:  for 
the  gay  tone  of  the  comedy  is  so  delightful  that  lew  havft 
time  to  reflect  that  the  lady  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
yielding  to  her  admirer  when  the  servant  so  awkwardly 
entered.  Tliis  stage  of  the  business  was,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, never  revealed  to  the  trusting  old  gentleman.  On 
the  other  hand,  allowance  must  be  made  lor  the  tone  and 
habits  of  the  day,  when  a  sprightly  lady  might  pay  such  a 
visit  to  a  gentleman,  thus  hovering  on  the  verue  of  an  in- 
trigue. And  here  a  remark  may  be  made  about  certain 
pieces  of  "  business  "  in  this  comedyp  said  to  be  inherited 
I'rom  the  original  performers.  Une  notable  instance  is 
where  the  sea  nd  a  I -m  on  tiers  are  taking  leave  of  Sir  IVter, 
with  an  afTectionate  condolence  on  his  misfortune.  Tliis  ii 
done  by  each  pcrtbrmer  coming  forward  in  turn,  taking 
each  other's  place,  and  finally  uttering  a  sort  of  chorus  id 
condolence  arm  in  arm,  llie  etTvct  is  utterly  absurd,  un- 
natural, and  false  to  nature.  In  the  instance  of  these  sacred 
pit'ces  of  "  business  "  it  is  forgotten  that  they  arose  from  a 
certain  spontaneousness  on  the  part  of  the  original  actors, 
and  that  they  were  accompanied  by  a  natural  inE|iiralion. 
Hius  the  successiveness  ot  these  condolences  would  have 
suggested  a  successiveness  of  position.  But  in  process  of 
time  the  inspiration  with  other  attendant  circumstances  are 
forgotten,  and  there  remains  only  the  dry  fbrm,  which,  how- 
ever iwcurately  reproduced,  becomes  mere  pantomime. 
Thus  where  Joseph  is  condoling  with  Sir  Peter,  each  turns 
away  and  has  a  handkerchief  to  his  face  ;  and  the  regular 
"  business  "  is  that  a  hand  of  each  thould  feel  for  the  other, 
and  give  a  feeling  squeeze.  Ihis,  too,  has  become  a  sort 
of  drill-sergeant  motion  —  very  unnatural  to  look  at. 
There  ia  one  absurd  gag,  which  forces  its  univerral  accept- 
ance in  every  company,  namely,  the  addition  of  the  "  post- 
age unpaid  for  tliat  double  letter,"  delivered  by  the  post- 
man who  was  struck  by  the  bullet.  This  execrable  niece  of 
taste  actually  cpoils  the  eflVct  of  the  '*  circumstantiality  "  of 
the  previous  pcntion.  Another  disagreeable  piece  of  '■  busi- 
ness "  which  is  never  omitird  is  the  sound,  like  the  note  of 
a  corncrake,  which  Sir  Piter  utters  thrvo  limes,  as  be 
points  to  the  screen  when  he  tells  Charles  of  the  concealed 
milliner,  and  which  is  repeated  also  three  times  by  Charles. 
And  it  must  be  said  that  Ibe  humor  of  Mr.  Webster  at  this 
crisis  was  admirable,  and  his  suppressed  enjoyment  and 
glances  at  the  screen,  with  "  Yes,  1  will  tell  him,"  excellent. 
Again,  bow  infinitely  humorous  is  the  situation,  how  deli- 
ciously  and  artfully  complicated  the  elements  of  genuine 
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fnn  I  There  is  here,  too,  a  paitage  which  ii  iDvariabljr  over- 
done to  an  extniTii^aDt  degree,  mmelv,  Charles's  laughtiir 
and  i-njoyment  of  the  situation  before  he  goes  out.  This  is 
always  made  to  take  the  shape  of  offensive  jeering,  acconi' 
panied  by  an  extravagant  and  unnatural  bilarity.  Now, 
the  situation  Is  really  a  painCul  ooe,  and  the  intention  of 
the  author  waa  merely  that  Charles,  from  his  high  spiriM, 
shoald  be  unable  to  resist  a  thrutt  at  his  hypocritical 
brother,  or  a  little  reminder  to  Sir  Peter.  But  no  gentle- 
man would  remain  for  three  or  four  minutes,  ridicul- 
ing to  old  gentleman,  pointing  and  acoffing  at  him  in  tho 
most  outrageous  foahion.  But  this  ia  too  favorite  a  situa- 
tion to  be  given  up,  and  the  actor  so  invariably  elaborates 
it,  that  be  &  generally  called  out  from  the  wing,  to  receive 
the  compliments  of  the  audience. 

Connected  witli  this  piece  are  all  sorts  of  traditions  and 
stories.  Uno  of  the  most  eroteeque  is  the  idea  of  the  stiff, 
solemn  Kemble  nndertakbg  the  airy  Charles  Surface,  a 
sacrifice  which  ihe  public  called  "  Charles's  martyrdom." 
And  yet  Lamb  relished  the  performance ;  but  on  tbe 
ground  that  "  the  points  "  of  the  dialogue  were  brought 
out  by  bis  declamatory  manner  **  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision." This,  on  the  face  of  it,  must  have  been  one  of 
Ella's  fantastic  idiosyncrasies.  Palmer  had  so  thoroughly 
identified  himself  with  tbe  part  of  Joseph,  that  he  im- 
ported his  earnest  hypocrisy  ioto  real  life ;  and  when  com- 
mencing an  elaborate  justification  of  himself  to  Sheridan, 
after  a  quarrel,  was  stopped  by  the  author  with,  "  My  dear 
Jack,  you  forget  that  I  wrote  the  part." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  first  cast  of  the  great  comedy 
was  nearly  perfect,  and  that  every  succeeding  one  has  been 
inferior  and  yet  inferior.  Nearly  all  tbe  actors  were  of  tbe 
Drury  Lane  "  old  guard,"  and  had  been  led  to  victory  lor 
many  yeara  under  Garrick's  captainship ;  most  of  them, 
too,  were  remarkable  personaees.  King,  the  Sir  Peter, 
had  been  the  original  Lord  Ugleby,  a  chuacler  which  look 
the  town  by  storm.  As  a  man  of  ton,  he  had  opportuni- 
ties of  mini^ling  with  men  of  fashion,  and  these  opportuni- 
ties he  turned  to  profit;  "as  an  actor  he  represented  the 
characters  icUh  a  reference  lo  human  nature,  with  which  he 
was  well  acquainted,  and  he  neeer  eopitd  hit  predecetton, 
as  many  actors,  both  tragic  and  comic,  have  often  done." 
Mrs.  Abington,  tbe  first  Lady  Teazle,  wan  a  woman  of  wit 
and  vivacity  —  the  friend  of  people  of  rank  as  well  as  of 
the  sage  Johnson,  the  admired  of  Reynolds,  who  has  left 
some  noble  pictures  of  her,  accomplished  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. Suca  a  privileged  bein^  would  bring  other  giAs 
to  the  character  liesides  mere  histrionic  ones.     Palmer  — 


tation  was  Ibunded  on  this  Congreve-like  gayety,  which 
people  went  to  the  theatre  lo  be  entertained  with  ;  while 
his  private  character  was  said  to  correspond  a  good  deal  to 
that  of  the  part  allotted  lo  him,  Joseph  Surface.  Smith, 
"the  genteel,  tbe  airy,  and  the  smart,'  was  reared  atKton, 
the  fiiend  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  men  of  rank,  bii 
old  scboolfellows ;  fond  of  Newmarket  and  racing,  and 
accustomed  to  boast  that  he  bad  never  degraded  himself 
by  going  down  a  trap  or  blacking  his  face.  Surely  here 
was  the  very  man  for  Cliarles  Surface.  It  is  enough  to 
mention  Miss  Pope,  who  played  Mrs.  Candor,  to  call  up 
Churcbill'i  tripping  lines;  and,  indeed,  the  merits  of  thts 
gifled  creature  have  drawn  forth  such  graphiu  and  vivid 
portraits  from  poets,  critics,  and  painters,  that  even  we  of 
this  generation  have  an  excellent  idea  of  her.  Dodd  and 
Parsons,  tbe  Crabtree  and  Backbite,  played  these  compar- 
atively minor  characters  to  perfection.  Now,  even  Irom 
this  meagre  description,  the  reader  wilt  gather  that  ibere 
was  more  than  a  mere  group  of  actors  cast  for  a  new  com- 
edy. Such  a  bringing  toeether  of  natural  gifts  and  chai^ 
actor  would  by  itself  tell  on  any  perlbrmauce  that  was 
attempted.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Ella  fhould  declare 
that  "It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  now  acted,  though 
it  continues  at  long  intervals  to  be  announced  in  tbe  bills." 
"  Sir  Peter  Teazle,"  he  says,  "  roust  be  no  longer  tbe  comic 
Idea  of  a  fretful  old  bachelor  bridegroom,  whose  teasings 
(while  King  acted  it)  were  evidently  as  much  played  off 
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at  you,  as  they  were  meant  to  concern  snybodj  on  lite 
stage.  He  must  be  a  real  person,  capable  in  li«  iJ  •(» 
laining  an  injury,  a  person  towards  whom  dntirs  sit  to  h 
acknowledged  —  the  gentdne  t;rim.  con.  antigoeiit  of  tlie 
villainous  seducer,  Joseph.  To  realize  him  mare,  lui  nf- 
ferings  under  his  unfortunate  match  must  have  the  iott 
right  pungency  of  life,  must  (or  should)  mikc  too,  M 
mirtbful,  but  uncomfortable,  just  aa  the  same  pteAnnal 
would  move  you  in  a  neigbbor  or  an  old  friend  ]  llied^ 
cious  scenes  which  give  the  play  its  nante  and  itit  ngl 
affect  you  in  the  same  serious  manner  as  if  yea  betrd  \k 
reputation  of  a  dear  female  friend  attacked  in  jonr  nsl 
presence.  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin,  those  pcartnika 
that  live  bat  in  the  sunshine  of  your  mirth,  mast  be  riptntij 
by  this  hot-bed  process  of  realization  into  aipt  orsnpliiF 
bsenaa,  and  Mra.  Candor  —  edit  fr^htfult— became  i 
hooded  serpent.  Oh  I  who  that  remembers  FttMU  ud 
Dodd,  the  wasp  and  butterfly  of  tbe  'School  lor  Scudsl,' 
in  those  two  coaracteri,  and  cbarming,  natanl  Ui«  Fn 
the  perfect  genllewoman  as  distinguuhed  ftom  du  tat 
lady  of  com^y,  in  this  latter  rart,  would  fortga  the  Ini 
scenic  delight,  the  escape  from  life,  the  oblivion  of  mm- 
quences,  tbe  holiday  barring-ontof  the  pedant  'rsdcctiui, 
Uiose  saturnalia  of  two  or  Ibree  brief  hours  weU  son  &ia 
the  world,  to  ait  instead  at  one  of  oar  laoc 
have  his  coward  conscience  (that  forsooth  m 
for  a  moment)  stimulated  with  perpet^  appeals- 
ralber,  and  blunted,  a*  a  faculty  wlthoat  r^xwe  nnst  be- 
and  his  moral  vanity  pampered  with  imagea  d  asiisB)) 
justice,  national  beneficence,  live*  saved  withonl  the  ipo- 
tators'  risk,  and  fortnnei  given  away  that  cost  ths  sntlu  ' 
nothing  ?  " 

This  downright  realism  Lamb  would  have  fiinnd  in  ^ 
current  performances  of  the  play,  as  presented  in  tua  tiat 
The  piece  becomes  a  melodrama,   lightened  with  ctnir 
scenes.    Joseph  Surface  expostulates  with  LadyTetilsa 
to  Ihe  plethoric  character  of  her  reputation ;  sod  tbe  nt 
cesaity  of  some  trifiing  "  trip  "  is  uived  with  all  tie  p»- 
ity  of  logical  argument,  to  be  mvely  contested  inwtnra 
by  the  lady.     Whereas,  in  trutli,  it  was  meant  fw  s  m>  , 
ot  crafty  badinage  —  an  insinuation,  which,  if  taken  Mri-  i 
ously  and  with  indignation,  might  be  disclaimed  *i  t  jt'i  I 
but  if  accepted  at  all,  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  !«■»  ^ 
thing  more  direct    Mr.  Surface  was,  in  truth,  a  gsj  ud 
seductive  man,  with  powers  of  attraction,  elegant  is  U 
manners,  and  winning  in  bis  ways,  and,  to  average  obMf- 
ers,   genuine   in   his   sentiments.     Hiia  view  exclndeiil 
"canting,"  rolling  or  upturning  of  eyea;     while  "mo- 
menta,"  such  as  "  the  man  wbo,    etc.,  should  be  delinnd 
modestly  and  unafleciediv,  with  a  certain  earnestiiieii. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to 'laud  tbe  old  ideals;  snd  iliim 
talnly  nnreaaonable  to  reouire  such  roalcblers  eiMllnnii 
our  own  dav.  The  air  has  lately  been  filled  with  joe 
miads  over  the  "  decay  of  tbe  stage,"  which  were  jnaiib 
ble  enough :  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  tbst  'iiki 
the  last  three  or  four  yeu-s  there  has  been  an  incitdiblr 
advance  both  in  the  public  taste  and  the  style  of  acting 
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OwB  of  the  prettiest,  qoointeat  towns  in  Gennaajle 
between  civilization  and  a  great  forest.  It  is  doieisik 
railway,  so  close  indeed  that  it  forms  a  striking  featorts 
the  landscape.  Dusty  travellers  who  have  hurried  vp  ■> 
Rhine,  and  stopped  to  breathe  perhaps  at  Ueidelbeigw 
been  faacinated  with  Baden-Baden,  lying  in  ita  p» 
floweiy  hollow,  and  then,  journeying  southwanli  is  I* 
sober-paced  train,  have  watched  the  spire  of  Stnsbm* 
little  finger  on  the  flat  horizon,  movmg  on  and  on  *<^ 
tbem  beyond  fields  and  flats,  maise  and  colia.  and  its 
patient  women  hoeing  and  dig^i^ — turn  witfa  a  faeliq* 
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rafrcafament  to  the  prettjr,  brown  town  lying  under  a  b&ok- 
ffrounil  of  bills,  the  open  spire  of  itt  cathedra]  more  beauti- 
ful  in  form  and  color  than  Strasburg  itself.  Thej  look  out 
of  the  windowi,  and  shake  the  dutt  from  their  clothes,  and 
feel  a  half- wistful  longing  to  stop  at  the  hotel  which  peeps 
iDTitingljr  at  them  from  auiiditthe  prett;*  houses  embowered 
in  trees.  But  it  is  not  many  that  follow  Uie  inipulae.  The 
Alps  are  calling  them ;  they  are  under  the  dominion  of  that 
strange,  sweet  attraction  which  is  almost  irresistible  in  its 
force ;  they  shut  their  eyes,  and  see  mysterious  forms  half 
hidden  in  unearthly  vapor,  snowy  crowns,  paling  and 
reddening  in  the  suuset,  silenc  ice-caves;  they  smell 
already  the  scent  of  the  pine-trees  that  throw  long  shadows 
on  the  mountain  slopes;  they  gather  gentians,  and  brown 
orchiiv  and  divine  forget-me-nots,  and  drink  silvery  water 
that  comes  dashing  along  the  little  wooden  troughs.  The 
Alps  are  calling  them,  and  there  is  no  stopping  (or  those 
wtio  have  given  their  hearts  to  those  miitnty  masters,  not 
even  here  at  the  pretty,  brown  town  with  its  (brcsts  and  its 
hills ;  they  settle  themselves  once  more  in  dusty  comcri, 
and  the  train  pants  and  plods  on  to  meet  therushmg  Rhine 
at  Basle. 

It  was  not  very  long  ago,  however,  not  so  long  that  even 
in  this  hurrying  and  eventful  age  the  summer  is  forgotten, 
that  the  stream  of  travellers  which  had  been  setting  in, 
became  sudJenly  checked.  Rumors  had  grown  too  per- 
sistent for  any  except  the  most  adventurous  spirits  to  care 
to  put  possible  contingencies  and  a  probable  amount  of 
inconvenience  between  themselves  and  home.  The  trains 
that  labored  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  Rhine 
frontier  land,  carried  heavier  burdens  than  happy  people 
escaping  to  snow  peaks  and  glaciers.  There  was  a  stir. 
Dot  only  in  the  garrisons  but  out  in  the  iieldi^  for  (he  men 
who  worked  tbere  were  soldiers  like  the  rest,  some  not  hav- 
ing completed  their  three  years*  service,  and  others  who 
bad  done  bo  forming  part  of  the  reserve  force,  which  was 
liable  to  be  called  out  in  case  of  need.  At  this  particular 
town  the  stir  was  espeeiallv  noticeable,  its  position  being 
■utR['icnt1y  near  the  probable  front  to  arouse  considerable 
excitement  and  agitation,  and  its  very  danger  naturally 
producing  a  patriotic  enthusiasm,  which  in  any  other  cause 
might  have  been  lacking  in  the  old  dominions  of  Austria 
towards  their  new  Fatherland. 

As  yet,  however,  the  stir  had  chiefly  consisted  of  active 
military  preparaliima  in  tbe  ctuerae,  and  in  talk  of  all  pos- 
sible and  impossible  things  among  tbe  people.  Especlnlly, 
as  might  be  guessed  by  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  hu' 
man  nature,  much  was  discussed  at  the  market,  and  polit- 
ical problems  were  solved  there  with  an  ease  which  mij-ht 
have  excited  the  envy  of  the  readiest  diplomatist.  It  wns 
>  pretty  sight  at  all  times,  that  market,  and  with  the  fresh 
morning  sun  pouring  upon  it,  nowhere  in  Germany  could  a 
blighter  or  more  picturesque  scene  have  l>een  found.  The 
Plaiz  is  large ;  in  the  centre,  and,  except  at  its  east  end.  alto- 
gether detached  from  crowding  houses,  standi  the  cathedral, 
with  its  exquisire  fretted  ipire,  its  warm  coloring,  and  its 
three  guanliao  statues  looking  down  from  their  tall  pillars. 
There  is  an  old  Kauf/laus  on  the  south  side  of  the  Plalz, 
bulk  of  the  same  red  sandstone,  with  dark  shades  about  it 
where  age  has  saddened  the  tints ;  and  it  has  arches  and 
carved  balustrades,  two  quaint  little  side  towers  with  odd- 
colored  tiles,  red  and  green,  like  the  sheen  on  a  dolphin's 
back,  and  then  a  deep  rootj  out  of  which  look  little  dormer- 
wipdows.  Besides  these  greater  points  oF  interest  there 
■re  a  hundred  lesser  ones;  the  houses  thrust  out  angles 
with  irregular  one-sided  projections,  and  Virginian  creep- 
■rs  iiang  from  their  balconies  in  long  streamers  ;  the  vine- 
clad  Schlossberg  rises  softly  behind,  and  with  the  gay  mov- 
ing crowd  of  market  people  about  the  old  buildings,  there 
i>  an  absolute  feast  of  color  for  the  eve.  Under  the  very 
■iuidow  of  the  outstretched  gargoyles  are  stuck  little 
hotnely  awnings  ;  but  somehow,  ihe  stir  and  tbe  chatter 
and  the  ibifting  figures  do  nothing  but  add  to  the  silent 
glory  of  the  great  church.  The  women  sit  and  knit  with 
uieir  baskets  piled  round  them,  vegetables  and  s(rawi>er- 
i^,  and  little  hard  plums;  here  and  there  is  a  great  um- 
brella pitched  like  a  lent  to  keep  off  the  tun,  little  hand 


carts  stand  on  end.  a  soldier  with  his  spiked  helmet  mnkaa 
a  glittering  point  Iwtween  the  red  head-kerchiefs,  and  oo- 
casionally  there  strolls  leisurely  by  a  group  of  peasants  in 
the  out- or-the- world  costume  of  the  neighboring  forest. 

The  rumors  of  war  flying  about  invested  the  spiked  hel- 
mets with  an  unusual  interest.  Tbere  were  some  people 
standing  just  under  the  central  statue,  with  the  great  west 
door  of  the  cathedral  behind  them,  and  in  front  a  short 
street  opening  out  of  the  Plali  —  a  man,  one  or  two  old 
women,  and  a  fair-haired  girl,  who  was  not  much  attending 
to  their  talk,  and  who  had  a  rosy  red  kerchief  on  her  hea(^ 
a  green  skirt,  and  full  white  sleeves  as  far  as  the  elbowa. 
For  a  moment,  as  the  cathedral  door  swung  open,  ske  stood 
in  strong  relief  against  the  dark  shadow;  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing on  her,  and  she  put  up  her  hand  to  shade  her  eyes  as 
she  looked  eagerly  down  the  little  street.  Nobody  noticed 
what  a  pretty  picture  ihe  made,  or  would  have  thought 
much  about  it  if  they  had  seen  it,  fur  Vefele  Biirklin  was 
as  well  known  in  the  market  as  half  the  other  women  who 
were  buying  and  selling  and  chattering  with  voices  that 
sometimes  touched  you  strangely  by  a  sort  of  sad,  pathetic 
cadence.  The  two  old  women  and  the  man  wire  talking 
anri  pointing  to  a  soldier  or  two,  but  they  had  an  eye  for 
business  all  the  while  and  to  the  baskets  at  their  feet 
Perhaps  they  were  a  little  glad  that  Vefele's  thoughts  were 
elsewhere,  for  people  came  up  and  bought,  and  tbere  was 
the  girl  looking  up  the  street  and  entenng  into  no  compe- 

'*  Age  first,"  said  the  eldest  of  the  three  when  her  com- 
panion touched  her  and  pointed  with  a  little  compunction. 
"  There  is  lime  yet  for  a  girl  like  her." 

Ah,  yes,  and  other  things,  too,  thnt  come  with  time  I 

But  presently  Vefele  shook  herself,  turned  round,  looked 
at  the  baskets,  and  then  at  the  women's  faces. 

"  So  I  "  she  said,  with  a  flush  of  indignation  and  a  tittle 
petulant  stamp  ;  "  when  one  is  with  friends  it  does  not  do 
to  keep  one's  eyes  shut.  Has  Frau  Wiuel  been  by? 
And,  dear  Heaven,  the  cook  from  the  HofV  —  and  I  have 
sold  nothing!  You  might  have  told  me,"  she  said  sharply 
to  the  old  women. 

She  was  ready  to  cry,  but  they  were  very  philosophic 
over  her  troubles.  "  Mine  wanted  selling  as  much  a* 
yours,"  said  old  Catherine,  plumping  down  upon  the  step 
of  the  pillar  and  pulling  out  her  knitting. 

"  And  if  it  wa*  Otto  Meyer  you  looked  for,  hn  is  there," 
said  her  companion,  with  an  eye  to  an  elderly  housekeeper 
who  wa<  approaching. 

Vefele  just  glanced  up  for  a,  moment.  A  pretty,  pictur- 
esque cart,  drawn  by  a  fast  trotting  little  black  cow,  came 
quickly  down  the  street ;  a  man  in  a  scarlet  cap  was  stand- 
ing up  and  driving.  A  half  smile  trembled  on  the  girl's 
lips,  though  she  turned  her  head  away  quickly,  and  re- 
venged herself  upon  tbe  old  women  by  stepping  out  and 
intercepting  the  coming  purchaser. 

"  There  is  no  fruit  like  mine  in  the  market,"  she  said, 
proudly.     And  then  there  was  a  little  wrangle  about  the 

"  If  this  terrible  war  comes,  we  must  give  up  fruit  and 
such  luxuries,"  said  the  grave  housekeeper,  walking  away 
wiih  her  prize. 

"  Yes.  yes,  trust  the  rich  for  giving  up  anything,"  mul- 
tered  old  Cxiiherine,  crossly. 

All  this  lime  ihe  girl  had  kept  her  eyes  to  all  appear- 
ance upon  the  fruit,  and  the  baskets,  and  the  money  she 
was  counting.  Nevertheless,  by  some  odd  intuition,  she 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  movements  of  the  little  cart ; 
knew  that  it  had  vanished  under  an  archway  overhung 
with  the  pretty,  green  streamers  of  a  Virginian  creeper ; 
know  that  Ihe  man  in  the  red  cap  bail  emerged  again,  and 
was  striding  towards  the  very  spot  where  «he  stood ;  knew 
what  greeting  would  follow,  and  yet  started  with  the  most 
innocent  surprise  when  a  voice  said  in  her  ear, — 

"  Vefele  I  " 

"  Ab  I  Heaven,  thou.  Otto !  Why  come  in  such  n  fashion 
just  to  startle  one  when  one  thinks  of  other  things!  Threa 
and  four  —  three  and  four  are  seven."  For  a  moment  the 
girl  still  stood  witk  her  back  turned,  dropping  the  krautzert 
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etcliing  out 
1  still  lield, 


from  one  hand  to  Another,  when,  findinj;  he  ilid  not  BDswer, 
■he  looked  round  auddenly.  At  ii[s;ht  of  hii  face,  both 
smile  and  pout  vuiuhed.    She  caught  bU  arm,  and  cried 

"  There  is  Mune  misfortune  Otto ;   tell  me  I " 

"  No  such  miarortune,  beit  Vefolo,"  said  the  jonng  fet- 
low,  with  a  certun  would-be  bravery,  whi  h  at  this  inttaut 
was  not  the  first  feeling  in  his  bearL  "  We  have  all  got  to 
join  at  once.  If  it  were  not  for  thee,  and  the  father,  and 
the  mollier,  and  the  hay  "  — 

Otto'i  voii:e  broke  down  in  a  sort  of  Bob.  Vefele's  face 
bad  turned  white,  and  her  hands  trembled. 

"  Tbare  will  be  war,  then,"  she  said  after  a  moment's 
pause  \  "  and  I,  God  forgive  me,  liave  not  prayed  against  it 
as  the  Herr  Pfarrer  told  us  wu  should  "  —  She  broke  off 
suddenly  and  caught  Otto's  arm  and  tried  to  draw  him  at 
once  into  the  cburcb.  "  Coidq  I  "  Hhe  exclaimed,  impera- 
tively ;  "  if  we  were  both  to  pray  willi  all  our  hearts,  and 
I  were  to  promise  a  silver  arrow  to  Our  Lady  —  Come, 
Otto  I" 

"  There  is  no  hurry,"  sud  the  young  man  a  little  reluc- 
tantly. 

"  ^Vhat  shall  you  do  with  your  raspberries  ?  I  am  not 
going  to  ait  here  and  sell  your  raRpburriee,"  grumbled  old 
Cathi^rine.  But  Vefele  was  not  heeding.  She  was  draw- 
ing Otto  swiftly  into  the  beautiful  rKd-brawn  cathedral,  and 
all  the  poor  fruit  and  things  might  shrivel  in  the  sun.  At 
the  door  sat  an  old  woman,  muttering,  and  atretchini 
her  hand.     Vefele  poured  all  the   krt 

into  her  lap.  "  1' ray  for  us,"  she  said,  in  an  eager  voice, 
without  stopping  for  a  moment.  And  then  the  door  swung 
open,  and  the  two  seemed  to  those  outside  to  liave  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  gloom.  Perhaps  there  are  other  times 
when  our  dazzled  eyes  make  that  mistake. 

Vefele  lived  in  a  little  hamlet  about  half  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  town.  You  were  not  actually  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  forest,  but  yet  it  rnn  along  on  either  side,  and  there 
were  gliidcs,  and  bits  of  emerald  meailons,  and  little  plots 
of  vegetables  undivided  from  the  grass  by  any  fence.  The 
cattle  were  all  in  (he  stalls,  now  that  the  crops  were  grow- 
ing up.  The  Biirklina  kept  a  sort  of  country  liiergarleu. 
There  was  a  church  close  by  with  an  ugly  spire  and  a 
clock  ;  a  little  stream  ran  down  one  pide  of  the  road,  and 
if  you  wanted  to  go  at  once  into  the  garlen — one  can 
hardly  use  the  Englitb  word  as  an  etiuivalent  in  this  case 
—  a  little  bridge  helped  you  to  your  purpose.  The  garteta 
are  all  alike.  There  are  thick  little  stumpy  horse-chest- 
nuts, and  sometimes  kmpa  banging  from  them,  long  tables 
underneath,  people  sitting,  eating  kagelopfi,  and  drinking 
beer  in  liigb  covered  scho/ipen\  or  perhaps  fragrant  coffee. 
Not  unfrequenily  some  one  would  give  a  ball  at  the  BUrk- 
lins';  a  good,  honest  dance,  beginning  at  six  or  aeven.  and 
all  over  at  au  enrly  hour.  But  no  one  was  thinking  of  balls 
at  this  time.  Some  would  have  it  there  could  be  no  change 
in  the  world  because  there  waa  no  change  as  yet  in  lh«m- 
selves ;  but  others  had  already  taken  the  alarm,  and  were 
flying  away  to  places  where  the  roar  of  baitla  should  at 
least  be  more  remote.  You  might  meet  mothers  and  wives 
trooping  into  the  town  along  ibe  dusty  road,  with  chest- 
nuts on  eitlier  side,  to  hear  the  last  news.  And  yet,  tlicre 
was  that  odd  love  of  excitement,  even  of  excitement  full  of 
pain,  which  U  one  of  the  strangest  con  trad  iclions  in  human 
nature.  The  very  mothers  and  wives  could  hardly  have 
borne  without  a  flash  of  disappointment  to  know  tbat  it  was 
all  at  no  end,  and  that  their  Karlsand  Berihotda  were  com- 
ing back  pi-Aceably  to  the  hay-cutting,  and  the  Hax.and  the 
colza,  instead  of  marchizi^  along  to  ibat  other  harvest, 
which  loomeil  up  in  thi^ir  dreams,  str.inge  and  grim. 

Otto  Meyer's  cottage  lay  aome  distance  beyond  the  vil- 
lage, and  deeper  in  the  forest.  It  wna  one  of  those  beauti- 
ful old  brown  houaes  with  deep  shelving  roofs,  and  flowers 
hanging  out  of  the  windows,  which  are  built  of  pine,  and 
are  more  like  a  Swiss  chalet  than  anything  else  in  ihe 
world.  You  may  still  eee  tbem  in  tlie  forcM,  though  tliuy 
are  being  driven  out,  like  other  pretty  things.  U.tu's 
faAer  was  a  wood-ranger  and  bad  charge  of  a  certain  dis- 


trict of  forest  land  under  the  Herr  Fi>rst«r'a  eye:  bis  km 
assisted  him,  and  was  to  have  been  married  Uiis  autumn 
if  Ihb  separation  had  not  come.  Only  one  mut,  1  tliink, 
had  anything  to  say  against  It,  for  Vefele  bad  the  rcpgia- 
tlon  of  bein^  not  only  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  neighborlwid, 
but  one  of  the  moat  thrifty.  Her  mother  bad  taught  ba 
carefully.  Somehow,  in  these  pretty  country  pUcn  whera 
life  seems  more  natural  and  more  open  to  innocent  inSo- 
ences  than  where  men  jostle  each  other  in  the  great  Hniggle 
for  existence,  we  do  not  look  for  the  same  sordid  liitle  mvaa- 
nesses.  But  1  am  afraid  tbat  is  only  a  dream  of  Arcadia. 
Our  pastoral  peasants  develop  niuvh  the  same  nature^ 
afler  all,  ami  Frau  Biirklin  could  have  held  her  own,  sod 
perhaps  a  little  more  than  ought  to  have  been  her  ovi, 
against  any  woman  }  ou  could  have  brought  to  bsi^ia  ■ilk 
her.  Vefele  hiid  been  brought  up  in  this  achool,  atd 
although  the  girl's  character  waa  sweeter  and  truer  thu 
her  mother's  had  ever  bi-en,  there  was  a  certain  houKvife- 
liness  inherent  in  her  which  responded  only  too  readilir  to 
the  maxima  whii-h  had  been  preached  ever  since  the  lia* 
when  she  was  a  little  fair-baired  girl,  running  out  to  tkD 
gueaiB  wiih  bunches  of  cherries  in  her  fat  hands.  Tbere 
was  no  better  marketwoman  than  Vefele,  and  she  liooa, 
of  all  the  family,  almost  succeeded  in  sati(>fying  her  motbtf. 
There  are  things  in  this  world  of  God's  which  khm- 
times  seem  to  ua  like  sad  problems  —  too  sad  and  tlranp 
for  ua  —  sorrow,  and  parting,  and  death;  but  we  may 
know  some  day  that  but  for  them  the  greatest  and  dirinett 

Eart  of  us  would  have  never  started  into  life.  Life  bad 
ecu  to  Vefele,  liitberto,  chiefly  a  place  for  buying  tid 
selling,  for  rearing  poultry,  and  settling  bills,an<l  gHininfa 
cliaracter  as  a  notable  housemaiden.  It  was  all  to  be  iffj 
much  the  same  over  again  when  she  bad  married  Otis, 
and  so  things  were  to  go  on  till  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

This  sudden  separation  had  been  the  first  thing  ibatbtd 
startled  her. 

She  had  seen  Otto  on  Thursday,  and  on  Friday  mon- 
ing  the  found  it  impossible,  in  spile  of  her  mother's  Kill- 
ing, to  take  any  interest  in  the  question  whether  ibe  cilf 
should  be  driven  to  market  at  once,  or  be  kept  drIII  it 
was  possible  ibat  prices  might  be  raised  b_i  a  war.  Vi^ 
instead  of  joining  in  the  discussion,  stood  at  the  wisdn 
and  absently  twisted  together  some  sprays  of  ivy  ihtt'll 
growing  from  a  pot  round  the  inside  of  uie  window.  The 
rosy  red  kerchief  was  taken  off,  and  you  could  we  tbt 
prettv,  shining  coils  of  brown  hair. 

■'  I'he  gill's  a  fool  I  "  exclaimed  Frau  Biirklin,  tagril}, 
when  she  had  three  times  demanded  how  cali  es  were  9^ 
ing  and  received  no  answer.     '■  Vefele  1  I  aay,  Vefele  I " 

"  If  the  yunjj/erie  has  lost  her  ears,  you  are  detensitirf 
all  the  world  shall  know  you  keep  your  fon^iue.  Frao 
Biirklin,"  coolly  said  a  new-comer,  who  walked  into  ll" 
little  inn  at  this  moment.  He  was  a  big,  handsome  rixiii 
fellow,  with  frizzlv  brown  hair,  and  an  eye  like  ab't; 
and  as  he  spoke  he  unfastened  a  belt  from  his  fhoulden 
flung  it  on  the  table,  and  shook  himself  like  a  dog.  "Wi^ 
is  the  matter  with  Vf fele  ?  " 

"  That  is  no  concern  of  yours,  and  neither  here  rw 
there,"  said  tlie  hou.>cmother,  with  red  cheeks,  and  smdi- 
ness  for  battle.  "If  you  are  so  quick  to  aiik  iiuesiioak 
you  may  answer  a  tew  at  the  same  time.  Peihaps  Ji* 
will  t«ll  me  bow  honest  folk  are  to  live  in  tb^-Fe  Jaji' 
Here  are  Hans  and  Jobann  both  called  out." 

"  LiveV  "  answered  the  young  man,  carelessly,  "  that'll 
matter  you've  had  a  longer  experience  in  than  1.  Wbta 
I  waa  here  last  you  told  me  thuy  were  worthless  good-te- 

"So°i  said,  and  so  I  say  now,"  shrilly  asserted  Frm 
Biirklin.  "But  if  thiy  take  the  good-fornothings,  thini 
what  are  those  they  leave,  and  tbat  is  the  reason  you  »« 
here  yet — ja,  tcohi ;  ja,  •r"/il;  have  patience  ;  I  am  «* 

libe  ran  out,  and  the  young  fellow  leant  with  two  haa^ 
on  the  labh,  and  looked  a  Uttle  wistfully  at  ibe  gH 
although  he  could  see  nothing  of  her  face,  and  oatjr  da 
ahining  coila  of  hair.  "  Vefele,"  he  said  presenUy,  in  ■• 
altered  voice,  "  Vefele  1 " 
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"  Well  ?  "  she  naswered,  shortly,  withoui  turning  round. 

"  Are  j-oQ  sUII  angry  ?     Will  you  speak  to  me  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you  talk  as  you  did  last  time." 

"  I'll  not,  I  swear  riUol." 

"  Then  say  what  you  want." 

"  But  1  want  yoQ  lo  speak  to  me." 

"  I  am  apeakiog,  am  1  not  V  " 

Site  flashed  round  upon  him  at  these  words  a  face  very 
aalike  its  usual  bright  good'humor.  Something  |rli$teaed 
in  her  eyes,  and  Viaeenz  was  at  her  side  in  a  momenL 

"You  art!  frying,  heart's  beloved  —  whut  ails  thee'/" 
he  cried  out  with  n  tender  ioipetuoMty,  holding  out  his 
arms  as  if  he  half-hoped  she  might  Tali  into  theui.  But 
Velisle   repulsed  him   with  a  still  more  Impetuous  move- 

"  This  is  how  you  keep  your  word,  then  ;  the  word  you 
gave  only  a  minute  ago ! "  she  saiil  angrily. 

*'  But  I  did  not  see  you  were  in  trouble,"  pleaded  the 
young  fellow  earnestly. 

Velele  hod  no  soilness  in  her  heart  for  him,  in  spite  of 
bis  good  looks  J  it  was  lo  her  only  an  aggravation  of  her 
trouble  that  he  should  he  there,  that  ho  sLould  even  try  to 
comfort  her.  It  is  not  always  when  we  love  [iiat  we  are 
most  patient  with  other  love  to  which  we  cau  give  no  re- 
turn, though  it  seems  at  Urst  sight  as  though  it  must  be  so. 
She  would  not  so  much  as  grant  him  a  kind  glance,  and  at 
this  moment  little  Lenchun,  the  servant,  came  lining  in 
breathless :  — 

*'  Is  il  true,  then,  that  war  has  been  declared,  and  al- 
ready one  battle  Ibught  ?  " 

Vtifole  started  ;  Iwih  the  girls  were  gazing  open-eyed  at 
Vinci-ni, 

"  War  hu  been  declared,"  he  said  ;  "  I  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  forest  and  have  lost  two  days,  and  now  I  am  on 
my  way  to  join  as  fast  as  1  c<in." 

Lenclicn  ran  quickly  out  of  the  room  to  report  the  con- 
firmation  of  her  news ;  Vincenz  fixed  his  eyes  imploringly 
tipon  Vutele  with  an  expression  which  seemed  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  man's  whole  bearing.  Would  she  have 
no  kind  word  for  him  even  now  ? 

But  though  his  tidings  had  evidently  increased  her  dis- 
tress, she  did  not  take  any  notice  of  them,  so  far  as  they 
eoneerned  himself.     The  nedi:ct  slung  him  to  the  heart. 

"  So  the  neighbors  may  all  go  anil  get  shot  as  fast  as 
they  please,  it  reiuaine  the  same  to  you,  jungferlt  t " 

"  Ub,  no,"  said  the  girl  simply,  "  it  is  because  of  tlie  war 
that  I  cry." 

"  But  not  that  I  am  in  it  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  cry  Ibr  that  ?  "  she  said  in  an  indiffer- 
ent voice.  "  i  am  surry  lur  the  old  mother,  but  you  will 
come  back,  and  she  will  bu  happy  again." 

A  sudden  change  passed  over  his  face  as  she  spoke,  the 
wistfulness  died  out  of  his  eyes,  and  a  certain  fierce  passion 
blazed  in  them. 

"  I  know,  1  know  what  it  means,"  he  said,  setting  his 
teeth  and  ii|>eaking  thickly ;  "  you  will  think  of  no  one  but 
that  dolt  Uito." 

The  words  died  away  into  something  like  a  curse. 

They  were  Vefele's  eyes  that  flamed  now.  She  turned 
and  laced  him  and  said  deliberately,  "  You  are  right.  I, 
who  am  Otio's  betrothed,  think  of  Utto  trum  morning  till 
night.  Never  before  have  I  thought  enough,  as  1  know 
DOW.  Why  do  you  dare  to  come  here  and  speak  of  him  to 
me,  vou,  who  are  not  worthy  to  live  in  the  same  earlb  I  " 

"  1  Ujved  you  before  he  liid,"  Vincenz  answered  with  a 
sort  of  dogged  per>ietence. 

"  You  persecute  me  with  what  I  do  not  want.     Go  yonr 
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had  raised  a  storm  which  almost  choked  him.  His  face 
was  changed  ;  big  veins  started  out  of  his  forward  ;  there 
waa  an  indcecribahle  rage  in  his  eyes.  He  strode  to  the 
tablu  and  snatched  up  the  cap  and   belt  he   had   thrown 

"^(/e,  then,  Vefele  Biirklin,  with  the  heart  of  stone,"  ha 
cried  passionately ;  "  you  are  not  the  first  woman  that  has 
driven  a  man  to  something  worse   than  death  —  and  for 


your  Otto,  do  you  know  that  we  are  in  tbe  same  regiment  ? 
—  do  you  know  that  I  hate  him  ?  —  do  you  know  that  yoQ 
have  given  him  the  worst  enemy  that  he  ever  had  in  his 
life  ■/  " 

Like  other  women  her  passion  broke  down  utterly  before 
the  mighty  storm  which  she  had  raised ;  he  had  not 
finished  his  disjointed  words  before  Vefele  was  pale,  trem- 
bling, and  terrified.  She  was  too  stupefied  to  move,  and  as 
he  turned  at  the  door  to  fiing  her  one  last  look  of  t&^fi,  he 
saw  her  standing  motionless,  as  he  aan  her  forever  after- 
wards in  hii  dreams,  the  pretty  young  li;iure  in  the  diirk  dress 
and  full  white  sleeves,  standing  up  agninst  the  window,  the 
light  shining  on  her  fair  hair,  the  ivy  wreath  setting  her  as 
it  were  in  a  frame,  and  outside  the  background  of  green 
chestnuts.  She  bUxmI  breathing  quickly,  with  her  lips  a  lit- 
tle apart  and  her  eyes  siraincd.  Suddenly  she  cried  out, 
and  ran  from  the  room  into  the  ijarlert.  There  were  two  or 
three  men  sitting  and  smoking  double-headed  pipes  under 
the  trees,  and  otic  of  them  called  to  her  to  bring  Ihcm  some 
beer.  Vefele  heeded  nothing ;  the  ran  out  of  the  little 
gate,  and  acrons  the  bridge,  and  into  the  road,  where  half 
a  dozen  children  had  got  come  iiticks  and  were  plaving  at 
soldien. 

"  Have  you  seen  Vincenz  ?  "  she  asked,  breathlessly, 
looking  up  and  down  the  road. 

"  Is  it  Vincenz  Losinger,  mOilele  f  "  said  the  liiilu  corpo- 
ral,'coming  forward,  and  saluting  politely.  "  lie  is  gone 
that  road  lo  the  town  with  long  steps  like  this  -^  war  is 
declared;  we  must  all  fight.  We  defend  tbe  Rhine,"  he 
explained,  pointing  to  the  little  stream. 

Tbe  children  screwed  up  their  mouths,  so  as  not  lo  en- 
danger discipline  by  laughing,  and  drew  up  in  an  irregular 
row.  Vefele,  sick  at  heart,  went  back  swittly,  and  into 
the  room  she  bail  left,  where  there  were  the  long  tables, 
and  a  few  horn-handled  knives,  and  a  great  stove.  She  sat 
down,  and  put  her  arms  on  the  table,  laid  her  head  on 
them,  and  cried  bitterly.  In  the  garirn  iho  men  had.  be- 
gun to  King  a  patriotic  eong ;  they  had  got  Lcnchen  to  stand 
and  sing  too.  PJvery  now  and  then  there  came  from  the 
kitchen  the  Bhrlll  sound  of  Frau  Btirklln's  voice  still  wran- 
gling about  the  cnlf  Over  Vcfcle'a  head  a  little  hermit 
cuckoo  popped  suddenly  out  of  his  clock,  cuckooed  hurriedly, 
and  was  in  again  with  the  door  Hlammed  nflcr  him  bclbre 
there  was  time  lo  draw  a  breath.  The  sun  shone  out  softly, 
as  though  there  were  no  such  things  as  war,  and  love,  and 
jealousy  in  the  world,  —  shone  on  (he  green  ivy,  and  on 
the  girl's  pretty  bead,  and  on  the  fields  where  the  corn  was 
waving  that  should  never  be  reaped,  but  beaten  down  in 
its  innocent  beauty  by  the  heavy  tramp  of  man  the  de- 

1  here  were  plenty  of  jwople  pouring  into  tbe  town  as 
Vincenz  walked  towards  it  with  fierce,  quick  steps.  Those 
who  glanced  at  him  avoided  biro,  for  be  was  known  to  be  a 
passionate  man,  and  there  was  a  black  cloud  on  his  face, 
darker  than  the  cloud  which  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  ex- 
cept on  the  pretty,  brown  town  itself.  This  was  looking  its 
brightest  Broad  sumnch  lesves  glistened  in  the  sun,  the 
mountain  ash  was  becoming  scarlet,  Ihero  were  wreailis  of 
clematiH,  gay  flower  boxes  with  open  rails  sticking  out 
here  and  there  in  the  streets,  hanging  pots  wilh  patches  of 
crimson  and  blue,  oleanders,  and  tame  little  vineyards  run- 
ning along  the  backs  of  some  of  the  houses.  Tlie  streets 
were  full  of  excited  people ;  women  hurried  sadly  by  with 
faces  of  mute  misery  ;  a  soldier  would  be  surrounded  by  a 
demonstrative  group;  and  as  tbe  day  went  on  the  sadness 
seemed  lo  increase.  Words  lliat  were  at  first  only  random 
guesses  were  caught  up  and  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

" To-nigbt I  —  is  it  possible?  — .4cA,  nwin  Karl,  Gotl 
betrahre  dich  ■' " 

There  was  an  eager  stir  round  the  careme,  and  Ihe  bands 
played  inspiriting  airs,  but  there  were  sad  hearts  that  could 

"  keep  time  with  the  mu-ic,  too  heavy  wilh  the  weight 


subdued  brown  glory  alole  over  the  cathedral,  the  hills  be- 
hind grew  purple,  the  sunset  lights  died  away  bi'hind  the 
iichonbei^,  liglits  tbr«v  weird  shadows,  the  old  archway* 
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made  polnta  of  blacker  blackness  in  the  oiebt.  Out  in  the 
little  coantrv  Bitivarlen  eTcryCbinj;  whi  still,  except  Frau 
Biirktin  Koldlng  Ijenchen  to  bed,  when  a  voman  came 
hurriedly  in. 

"If  you  wish  to  see  your  Otto  again,  Tefele,  come  at 
once.  It  is  war  —  they  majrch  this  niglit,"  she  sud,  buret- 
ins  into  sobs. 

"Tbii  night  1" 

"This  nl^ht,  the  poor  fellows  t  Otto  is  breaking  his 
heSirt,  and  1  promised  him  you  should  stand  where  the 
Ught  should  lall  on  you,  as  they  march  to  the  sution.  He 
could  not  come,  for  none  have  been  allowed  to  go  beyond 
a  certMQ  distance.  Uh,  luuh  a  day  as  we  haxe  had  1  And 
they  say  we  are  all  in  the  greatest  dauuer." 

Even  Frau  Biirklin  was  stunned  for  the  moment.  As 
for  Vefelo  she  cnught   the   woman's   arm   and  drew  her 

Suickly  into  the  road.  The  two  hastened  along  too 
reathless  and  too  agitated  to  speak. 
In  the  town  the  outwanl  signs  of  excitement  were  dying 
Kway.  The  farewells  were  over,  the  rappel  was  beaten 
very  late,  but  it  was  beaten  at  last,  and  the  men  were  back 
in  their  l>arrBcks  by  eleven,  the  doors  at  the  back  securely 
fastened,  and  the  front  guarded  by  the  general  bimself,  who 
seated  himself  there  to  prevent  any  more  partings  that 
night  shaking  the  mettle  of  his  men.  Two  hours  later  the 
regiment  was  drawn  up  before  the  eantrne.  It  was  a  dark, 
moonless  nigbt,  heavy  with  clouds,  here  and  there  pierced 
by  trembling  stars.  Scarcely  a  man  but  had  that  day 
parted  from  his  nearest  friends  ;  the  very  boys  had  glory, 
and  love,  and  a  hundred  conflicting  things  pulling  at  their 
heart-strings,  and  what  added  tenfold  to  the  itrugele  was 
that  DO  one  dared  to  think  to  what  he  might  t>e  leaving  his 
dear  ones,  since  the  town  seemed  especially  exposed  to  the 
invader.  So  they  stood  there  in  the  darkneaa,  a  stem, 
silent  mass  of  men.     One  voice  broke  the  silence  —  the 

Sneral's.     He  did   not  say  much ;  but  he  asked  them  if 
ey  would  swear  fidelity  to  their  flag,  and  suddenly  every 
sword  leaped  from  its  sheath,  every  right  hand 


a  deep  "  Ja .'  "  rolled  out  from  every  mouth.  They  heard 
it  for  half  a  mile  round,  it  was  said  afterwards,  the  sound 
was  so  sudden,  so  simultaneous.  It  died  nway  as  quickly, 
and  then  began  the  dead  thud  of  the  silent  march,  ua- 
hroken,   except    by   the    sharp   sob    of    some   miserable 

Not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  railway  station  a  lamp 
stands  at  a  comer,  and  there  Vefele  and  her  friend 
stationed  themselves,  and  waft«d  wearily.  Sometimes 
another  shadow  u  sad  as  they  would  pass  by  ;  but  there 
were  not  many  people  in  the  streets  at  that  time  of  night. 
It  seemed  to  them  as  if  they  must   have  stood  there  all 


light  caught  the  lirst  faces,  and  the  dark  uniforms  with  the 
little  line  of  scarlet  brightening  them.  There  was  some- 
thing strangely  overpowering  in  this  solemn  nii;lit-mari:h, 
its  silence,  its  regularity,  its  intense  gravity.  The  women 
trembled  and  shrank,  and  then  Vel'ele  gave  a  little  cry. 
Otto  was  close  to  them,  his  fair,  rather  huavy,  German  face 
changed,  eager  and  sad  at  (he  same  time,  nud  in  the  rank 
immediately  behind  marched  Vincenz  Losinger.  They 
all  came  out  of  the  darkness,  and  were  in  it  again  at  once. 
Otto  had  only  time  to  wave  and  smile ;  Vini-enz  did  not  see 
her,  but  she  was  quick  to  notice  the  suttled  blairknfss  in 
his  face.  Vcfele  shuildercd.  The  French  were  nothing; 
all  her  terror  henceforth  was  to  lie  in  the  grim  figure  keep- 
ing step  by  step  buhlnd  the  fair-haired  young  soldier,  as 
though  he  were  dogging  his  footsteps  —  in  the  echo  of  the 
words  which  rang  always  in  her  ears :  "  Do  you  know  how 
I  hate  him?  Uo  you  know  what  an  enemy" —  Tramp, 
tramp,  tramp,  went  the  heavy  steps  risini;  and  dying  away, 
OtU)  and  Vincenz,  Otto  and  Vincenz,  the  two  men  close 
together  whom  it  seemed  to  her  a  hundred  miles  would 
scarcely  have  been  sul!icient  to  divide. 

It  was  all  quiet  at  last.  There  is  a  little  platz  in  the 
town  at  the  back  of  the  Kaisers  Strasso ;  the  strei^t  runs 
down  one  sirle,  the  corner  house  is  overhung  with  cretjier*, 
and  two   sides   are   taken    up  with   a   monastery  and  the 


cloisters  belonging  to  it  In  the  centre,  with  trve*  planted 
all  round,  a  statue  crown*  a  fountain,  —  a  stuoe  of  a  monk 
with  a  fine,  earnest  face.  There  is  always  a  sort  of  qnis* 
about  the  little  plalx,  and  yet  a  brown-cowled  FrwiciKaB, 
passing  back  that  night  fnm  some  errand  of  mercy, 
stopped  befor«  tbe  statue  and  shook  his  head.  And,  to  tell 
the  truth,  if  men's  memorials  should  be  raised   in  fitting 

E laces,  to  one  who  had  seen  that  day's  work  ther«  mort 
ave  been  something  discordant  about  the  peacefulness  and 
the  cloisters  and  the  aaiet  night,  and  the  figure  of  Bertbold 
Schwartz,  inventor  or  gunpowder.  "  Auferem  bdia  vxqitt 
ad  Jinem  terra.  Vaeale  «  videle  giumiam  ego  *vm  Deta," 
muttered  tbe  Franciscan,  crossing  himself.  In  a  momMit 
or  two  he  went  on,  a  dark  picturesque  shadow,  and  the 
little  plate  was  left  as  silent  as  death,  with  ita  gluwtly 
figure  in  the  midst. 

Events  passed  so  quickly  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  rf 
which  I  am  speaking,  that  those  who  looked  for  aaccasas 
and  reverses,  marches  and  counter-marches,  and  the  alts- 
nations  of  a  great  campaign,  found  tbeir  breath  taken  "^T 
by  the  sudden  imitiuR  down  of  what  at  first  presented  aodi 
a  formidable  front.  But  there  were  others  to  whom  noth- 
ing would  have  seemed  quick.  When  there  are  perwnal 
fears  and  anxieties  tormenting  you,  hours  and  days  lose  all 
proportion  and  stretch  into  endless  weariness,  and  there  is 
a  horrible  hunger  for  tidings  in  which  people  Beem  to  live 
a  lifetime,  though  it  may  be  but  a  week  or  a  fortaight  at 
tlie  most  And  all  this  time  the  little  homely  things  which, 
aft^r  all,  are  the  strongest  in  the  world,  continue.     Come 

Sarting,  come  sorrow,  come  death,  they  go  oa  sad  on,  a 
ally  round  which  makes  a  treadmill  lor  some,  bat  whid 
has  to  be  trodden  though  it  be  with  bleeding  feet  Vefele, 
poor  child,  was  working  away  at  her  treadmill,  which  once 
uad  seemed  all  she  wanted  In  this  life;  now  she  would  look 
round  her  and  wonder  vaguely  that  the  trees  were  sdll 
green,  the  Sowers  blossoming,  as  if  it  were  impossible  that 
summer  had  not  by  that  time  passed  and  winter  come. 
Perhaps  it  was  worse  for  the  people  of  that  place  than  fix 
others.  They  lived,  as  it  were,  upon  the  very  edge  of  the 
alrife,  they  could  hear  the  distent  boom  of  the  guns  abont 
Strasburg  and  Breisach,  wounded  men  were  brought  baA 
to  tie  nursed  or  buried ;  they  had  the  ghasttinees  witboot 
the  excitement  of  war.  Sometimes  the  caihedra.1  was  foE 
of  praying  figures.  There  were  the  stately  cblui 
ing  up  tf.watds  softly  rounded  arches,  niched  s 
ing  down  from  where  men  had  set  them  as  it  wer 
bestow  perpetual  benedictions;  underneath,  the  sbiftia; 
crowd.  Perhaps  music  would  peal  out,  a,  service  at 
recited  ;  perhaps  you  might  come  in  and  find  w,  strmngcly 
impressive  silence  broken  only  by  the  scrape  of  a  chair,  i* 
irrepressible  sob,  and  then  the  distant  dull  boom.  Uanr 
never  forgot  that  silence  which  was  filled  with  somelhiw 
they  could  not  explain.  There  were  the  distant  gana  ana 
tbe  distant  dying,  and  heaven  overhead  both    hei«  aal 

A  house  in  an  airy  part  of  the  town  was  fitted  np  for  tke 
wounded,  tbe  old  Kaufhaun  was  full  of  storen,  and  tbr 
women  were  hnril  at  work,  scraping  lint,  and  pulling  erim 
threads  out  of  little  squares  of  linen.  As  each  coon)  ' 
arrived  Vefele  would  pictum  Otto  shot  down  and  bleediag. 
Yet  always  it  was  not  the  common  enemy  she  tlreaded,  bat 
the  one  enemy  close  behind  bim,  the  relentless  face  at  Ui 
shoulder.  She  wouM  trudge  through  the  forest  to  wbcic 
Vincenz'  mother  lived,  and  carry  with  her  a  little  patbeiic 
offering,  as  if  thus  she  could  propitiate  Vincent.  Htf 
mother  would  scold  by  the  hour  when  she  knew  wbM  tbe 
l>irl  had  done,  and  the  old  woman,  who  detested  her  hafi 
love,  had  never  so  much  as  a  good  word,  but  yet  Ve^ 
gathered  a  few  crumh!<  by  her  walk,  and  fa'oped  thB 
Vincenz  would  hear  of  ii  ^md  relent  And  every  now  aad 
then  a  letter  from  Otto  uould  come  like  something  betttf 
than  sunlhine. 

So  time  went  on,  althouzh  to  some  it  seemed  so  tio', 
the  vineyards  vrere  stripped  of  their  Iruit,  autumn  ptxri, 
winter  followed,  Paris  was  invested,  Strasburg  i-telded.  a>d 
in  the  glow  of  vii^tory  the  people  began  to  ceaae  to  fisar  nr 
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keir  own  sarety.  Yat  the  better  iaitructed  knew  that 
beir  danii^er  wai  very  f&r  from  being  at  an  end,  for  ihe 
fercest  stru^^le  waa  going  on  at  the  verv  point  whiuh 
lireatened  tlie  town,  bdiI  it  was  the  I4lh  eorpt  (faroue 
tonteining  their  own  regiment,  which  had  the  work  to  do 
«aad  Buirort,  with  bo  great  an  extent  of  territorj'  to  pro- 
wet,  that  constant  marobes  and  counter-march ea  miuta  it 
rerjr  hard  U>  gain  certain  news  of  them.  Their  hardBhipa 
iver«  great,  the  winter  waa  intolerably  Mvere,  and  at  titnes 
ibe  tiermant  were  atsrviog,  for  their  carta  could  not  come 
Ip  to  Ihem.  Every  now  and  then  woold  arrive  a  let(«r 
n>m  A  comrade :  "  Yoar  man  ia  dead.  It  wm  the  cold 
utd  hunger  that  did  it.  He  bids  you  kias  the  tittle  onea." 
rh«  tragedies  came  like  thla  in  a  aimple  faahion,  and  eom- 
nonplacv  enough,  alas  I  that  winter,  and  the  children  cried, 
poor  little  soula,  more  becauae  the  mother  cried  than  be- 
Dauae  death  was  to  them  a  thing  worse  than  abaence. 

Meanwhile  the  cold  grew  fearfully  intenae.  The  women, 
plodding  in  from  the  farma  through  deep  snow,  thought 
with  terror  of  their  haahanda,  sons,  lovers,  expoted  to  iCa 
ptilesa  force ;  but  they  had  no  fear  that  the  tide  of  victory 
might  turn,  like  thoae  who  better  underatood  the  position 
of  affaira.  For  the  strife  was  concentrating  at  Belfori, 
Bourbaki  waa  hastening  to  ita  rescue,  there  waa  heavy 
fighting,  the  sortie  had  met  with  a  certain  amount  of  suc- 
ceas,  and  it'  the  Germani  were  forced  to  retire,  the  French 
would  probably  push  across  the  frontier,  and  the  pretty 
bntwn  town,  now  white  with  anow,  would  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  the  invader.  The  decisive  battle  lasted  for  three  days 
in  the  middle  of  January,  and  perhaps  it  was  that  very 
thought  that  saved  them  after  all,  for  at  a  critical  moment 
one  of  the  regiments  wavered,  and  an  ofBcer  shouted  that 
if  they  f(ave  way  the  homes  they  loved  would  be  the  first 
to  fall   into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     "  And  ao,"  said  a 

Joung  fellow  aflerwarda,  "  when  we  heard  that,  we  shook 
anda  aod  swore  we  would  beat  them  or  die."  The  battle 
was  won,  aa  we  all  know  now,  but  those  who  were  waiting 
with  sick  hearts  could  only  listen  aod  pray  when  they 
beard  the  faint,  far-away  aound  of  some  mighty  exploaiou 
reverberating  dully  among  the  mountaina. 

At  no  time  during  the  war  were  tidinga  so  looked  and 
longed  for  in  thia  particular  town  aa  in  the  time  that  fol- 
lowed the  cessation  of  the  cannonade.  At  no  time  either 
did  they  aeem  so  alow  in  arriving.  But  when  they  came 
at  last,  though  people  could  look  round  at  their  homes 
with  an  old  atcange  aense  of  peaceful  security,  there  were 
terrible  pangs  to  be  undergone,  for  it  became  quickly  known 
that  the  re!;imenti  of  tho  little  duchy  had  suflered  aeverely, 
and  that  the  victory  was  dearly  tiought. 

No  letter  at  all  came  to  Velele  or  the  Meyers.  The  girl 
hoped  and  hungered  day  after  day,  and  every  night  ibe 
heavy  weight  which  the  morning  had  lightened  came  back 
with  a  dull  persistency.  For  in  the  morning,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  beautiful  keen  vigor  of  a  spring  morning,  when 
we  are  young,  it  seems  impossible  that  good  news  should 
not  come.  Every  night  the  hope  failed  away  and  lelt  her 
miserable,  bhe  went  about  her  work  as  If  she  were  walk- 
ing in  her  sleep,  the  mechanism  of  habit  having  sulEcient 
force  to  carry  her  through  it  afler  a  fashion ;  but  ahe  some- 
times looked  back  and  mutely  wondered  what  her  old  self 
bad  been.  Something  she  had  gained  at  least.  Life  never 
more  to  her  could  be  a  thing  only  of  eating  and  drinking, 
buying  and  selling:  she  had  learnt  that  there  were  better 
victoriea  than  those  gained  by  hard  bargains;  trouble 
Itself  seemed  more  endurable  than  the  petty  nieannesa 
whiuh  contented  itaelf  with  so  poor  an  aim,  aod  sorrow  had 
led  her,  aa  it  will  lead  ua  all  if  we  will  iiccept  ita  true 
teaching,  to  a  higher  level  than  that  on  which  she  had 
Wood  before. 

At  last,  as  the  days  wore  on,  and  this  strange  foreboding 
silence  remained  unbroken,  she  set  out  one  morning  to  see 
old  Gretchen  Losinger.  It  was  cold,  dreary  weather,  rain 
was  falling,  and  winter  seemed  to  have  stepped  suddenly 
back  amongat  them,  but  Vefele  choae  the  day  as  one  on  i 
*Uich  there  was  likely  to  be  little  doing  at  the  little  inn. 
Biie  had  a  huge  umbrella,  under  which  no  rain  conld  reach. 
She  walked  hurriedly,  and  yet  any  one  who  knew  the  g^l  | 


would  have  detected  a  certain  heaviness  in  her  step,  unlike 
its  usual  apring.  More  than  once  she  shivered  at  the 
dreary-  swirl  of  the  wind  among  the  pines,  aod  the  graj 
pall  that  spread  itself  over  the  cheerless  sky,  and  when  she 
reached  the  Losingers',  the  old  black-timbered  bon^e,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  deiolate  garden,  looked  so  grimly  fbr- 
biddintc  that  her  heart  sank  even  lower  than  before.  Old 
Gretchen  waa  at  the  door  under  the  wooden  overhanging 
balcony,  a  harsh,  melancholy  figure,  making  no  aign  of  wef 
come  aa  the  girl  came  timidly  towarda  her.  A  dog  hy  her 
side  began  to  growl. 

"  Good-day,  Vefele  Biirklin,"  said  the  old  woman  in  her 
discordant  voice;  "what  brings  you  here  this  fine  weather? 
Is  your  6ne  lover  made  Herr  Hauptmann?  —  or  has  ha, 
perhaps,  run  away,  and  left  better  men  to  be  ahot  like 

"  Where  ia  Tincenz  ?  "  aaked  Vefele,  trembling. 

The  old  woman  did  not  at  firat  answer,  but  her  very 
silence  was  fierce.  A  little  idiot  hay,  the  child  of  a  dead 
daughter,  ran  out,  caught  bold  of  his  grandmother's  apron, 
and  made  hideous  grimaces  at  the  visitor,  who  was  still 
standing  in  the  pouring  raiu.  Presently  old  Gretchen 
broke  out  angrily.  — 

"  He  is  lying  with  a  ahot  through  his  leg,  and  the  typhn* 
at  his  pillow.     That  pleases  you,  no  doubt  ?  " 

"  1  am  sorry,"  faltered  the  girl.  "Did  he  —  Vinceni  — 
write  himself  ?  " 

"Do  men  write  when  they  are  as  I  tell  you?  Joseph 
Witxig  wrote." 

"  And,  oh,  dear  Heaven,  did  be  not  say  what  bad  become 
of  Otto?  "  cried  Vefele,  clasping  her  hands. 

"  What  is  Utto  to  me  that  he  should  waate  his  words? 
This  is  not  the  bouse  for  vou  to  seek  tidings  of  your  Otto. 
I  have  told  you  already  wnere  he  is^he  has  run  away." 

"  You  are  a  wicked  woman  I  "  cried  the  girl,  passionately, 
and  then  she  remember«d  what  her  passion  hail  done,  and 
checked  herself.  Great  teara  stood  in  her  eyes,  ahe  looked 
reproachfully  at  Gretchen,  end  without  a  word  turned 
round  and  went  back  as  she  had  come  through  the  dripping 
forest.  Site  fell  that  she  could' never  again  try  this  re- 
source, and  blamed  herself  for  having   irri 


patience,"  said   poor  Vefele  to  herself.     And,  alas  I   that 
was  the  hardest  of  all. 

The  Meyers  themselves,  the  old  father  and  mother  to 
whom  Otto  was  so  much,  appeared  to  her  strangely  apa- 
thetic. She  did  not  realize  that  as  life  goes  on  there  diea 
out  of  it  that  feverish  haste  to  know  everything —  even 
the  worst  —  and  a  lesser  hope  contents  us.  Nor  indeed 
was  their  anxiety  sharpened  by  the  sting  of  which  she  waa 


They  wrote  letters,  you  may  be  si 
^"  '  Joaepb    Witzi<i,    and     another    1 


or  three  to 
Olto,   and    i  i 

second  townsman,  Karl  Schmiit,  but  the  i  „ 
marched  about  rapidly  afler  Belfort  surrendered,  and  do 
answers  came.  Then  there  waa  an  armistice,  and  still  the 
14tb  cor/ia  if'arTnee  was  not  included.  Vefele  thought  ber 
misery  was  aa  endless  as  the  days-  At  length  peace  waa 
proclaimed,  and  towards  the  enil  of  March  the  towns-peo- 
ple lieard  suddenly  that  the  regiment  which  had  gone  out 
Irom  them  to  many  months  ago  was  coming  back. 

Sorrow  and  joy  have  a  strange  sympathy  in  their  deepest 
tones.  No  one  who  looked  at  the  pretty  pictureMjue  town 
on  that  spring  day  could  have  well  guessed  what  asbea  and 
tears  lay  beliiud  the  fiags  and  the  brightness  with  which  it 
had  decked  itself,  for  everytliing  was  fresh  and  delightful ; 
the  breeze  that  came  across  from  the  pine  forest  set  all  the 
young  leaves  rustling;  a  hundred  colors,  ugly  and  beauti- 
ful together,  made  delicious  pictures  in  a  moment  The 
enthusiasm  had  commenced  the  day  before,  when  one  regi- 
ment marched  through,  but  they  were  Wurtembergers  and 
had  their  speciul  welcome  elsewhere.  These  that  were 
coming  l)eIonged  almost  to  a  man  to  the  town  and  the  sur- 
roundings districts ;  the  peasants  poured  in,  in  tbeir  quaint 
had  been  at  work  for  hour*  weaving 
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wrealhs  of  evergreeDB,  stripping  the  poor  iaurel  biubci,  or 
■taping  ivj  to  imitate  it,  bellg  wer«  ringing,  guni  firing, 
ftTerwliere  there  iraa  a  joyful  bustle,  ihe  moat  cstthioE;, 
boisterous  gayety.  The  oiergartens  were  crowded,  goM 
kod  silver  fish  swam  merrily  in  their  iittle  grottoee,  colored 
lamps  were  being  bung  ready  for  an  evening  illumination, 
on  all  aides  were  portraits  of  the  Icin^  and  the  Crown 
Prinee,  photographs  of  telegrams,  bearded  men  with  the 
ifords  "  Saviours  of  the  fatherland,"  written  underneath 
in  big  letters  ;  the  flashing  colors,  the  mad  joy  wa«  almoFt 
bewildering.  And  slill  there  were  such  sad  fHces,  lucli  sad 
hearts!  Little  pathetic  groups,  that  bad'somebow  got 
into  the  gind  tumult,  as  if  tbey,  too,  had  a  part  in  the  tri- 
umph, and  yet  went  drearily  about  from  point  to  point  with 
itrange  sunles*  laces.  There  was  one  woman  in  blaclc, 
with  a  child  clinging  to  her  apron,  who  was  hanging  un  a 

Earland  and  a  bit  ol  striped  cloth.  1'he neighbors  watcned 
er  wiili  a  liind  of  reverent  pity,  but  she  hung  them  up,  and 
then  went  away,  poor  soul,  out  of  the  light  and  glare. 

All  the  houses  in  the  auburbs  had  made  UiemEelves  gay, 
but  the  noiiie,  color,  and  brilliancv  culminated  in  tlic 
KaiFcrs  Slrassc.  The  soldiers  would  enter  the  lawn  by 
the  Martini  Thor,  —  which  ihe  fatliers  of  many  of  them 
had  dcli:nded  against  the  regulars  in  '48,  —  pass  under  a 
triumphal  arch,  erected  for  the  occasion,  and  march  the 
whole  length  of  the  Kaisers  Slrasse  to  ibe  caserne  in  the 
Karl  Piatz.  Here  it  was,  tlieretore,  that  as  (be  hours 
passed  on,  the  moving  multitude  gathered,  lined  the  streets, 
thronged  the  windows,  and  waltbed  impatiently  lor  the 
first  inlimation  of  the  apjiroach  of  the  troops.  When  at 
length  there  fell  upon  tbeir  ears  a  sort  of  dull  hoarse  roar, 
that  was  caught  up  and  brought  nearer,  and  swelled  into  a 
tremendous  cheer,  the   esciiement   became  almost  intoler- 


able. AVomen  burst  out  crving,  men  turned  and  wrung 
alrange  hands  thrust  out  to  them  in  that  moment  of  unity; 
heads  craned  from  the  windows  as  with  the  cheering  there 
began  to  mingle  the  tramp  for  which  fo  many  ears  were 
listening.  Kven  the  sad  (aces  lit  up.  "  They  are  coming  I  " 
"I  see  Ibcm!"  "  Father.is  coming)  father  is  coming,  little 
Marin  I  Ah,  dear  Heaven,  ilerr  Doctor,  let  the  children 
stand  in  front  that  he  may  see  them." 

Yes,  they  were  come.  Three  (liousand  men,  as  many  or 
more  as  marched  awny,  but  not  all  the  same.  If  only 
those  had  come  in  that  went  out,  and  there  liad  been  left  a 
gap  for  each  man  who  had  been  shot  down,  or  Bmiitcn  by 
typhus,  it  would  have  been  a  ghasily  entry.  But  the  gaps 
do  not  remain  unfilled  in  war,  or  anything  else,  except  in 
the  hearts  of  some  people,  and  so  three  thousand  marched 
along,  and  the  sun  shone  merrily,  and  the  rejiiment  looked 
like   a   moving  mass   oi  green,  for  the   men   bad  twisted 

Ken  leaves  round  their  helmets  and  guns,  and  stuck 
nches  in  the  barrels.  As  for  the  excitement  it  had 
readied  a  point  when  even  the  sense  of  discipline  failed  to 
exercise  a  check.  Such  showers  of  bouquets,  of  wreallis, 
of  einars  came  flying  from  the  windows,  that  the  air  was 
litcriilly  darkened,  the  men  caught  them  on  their  bayonets ; 
the  dust,  the  weapons,  and  the  cool  sweet  flowers  made  a 
Strange  medley,  and  the  people  closed  up  tjchind  until  the 
dark  mass  in  ihe  midst  was  almost  lost  in  the  surging, 
cheering  crowdp,  who  in  their  enlhuBiasm  were  catching  at 
the  men's  hands,  antl  wringing  them  as  they  passed. 

So  the  drums  beat,  and  the  bells  jingled,  and  the  flags 
waved,  and  liearta  were  full,  although  it  was  not  all  joy. 
The  woman  who  had  hung  up  her  little  tribute  of  color 
had  fled  away  to  one  of  those  attics  which  peep  out  of  the 
tteep  brown  roofs  with  quaint  windows  tike  eyes,  flung  ber- 
aelE  down,  and  held  her  hands  tight  against  her  ears,  and 
there  was  tlie  child  pulling  at  her  gown,  and  crj-ing  to  go 
to  father.  And  VeJele  and  the  old  Meyers  stood  in  the 
street  just  where  it  opens  down  towards  the  cathedral.  I 
tliink  ibo  girl  would  have  fled  away  too,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  ohi  people,  for  the  certainty  for  which  she  had  cried 
out,  now  that  it  was  at  hand,  seemed  unbearable.  But 
the  father  and  mother  stoml  with  a  grave  patience  which 
kept  her  from  any  outbreak,  waiting  not  being  so  unfamiliar 
to  them  as  to  her,  and  knowledge  being  so  near. 

And   as   through   dim  eyes   she  began  to   see  (hat  dark 


gleaming  body  making  iti  way  up  the  Kaisen  Str»BM,  at 
the  gay  crowd  pushed  forward,  aod  wavered,  and  totived 
their  wreaths,  a  wild  hope  suddenly  »eiie<l  Vefele,  Why 
should  she  be  Icfl  outside  this  joy  ?  Why  liad  she  de- 
spaired ?  Why  had  she  not  a  nosegay  to  fling  with  the 
rest?  Why  might  she  not  aee  the  dear  face  looking  at  her 
with  loving  eyes  —  have  her  bliss,  her  moment  of  compen- 
sation Y  Alaa,  such  a  hope  was  more  terrible  than  all  hope- 
lesanesB.  Her  lips  parted,  her  eyes  devoured  the  brown 
faces  that  marched  by  —  surely  the  next  moment  she  mntt 
see  Otto  I  And  then  she  started,  turned  pale,  and  ihrurt 
out  her  hands  with  an  involunliuy  movement  of  repog- 
nance.  Not  Utto,  but  the  other  tace  that  haunted  her, 
that  she  saw  always  at  bis  shoulder,  was  then  looking  into 
hers.  With  such  a  passionate  yearning,  such  ».  hungry 
longing  in  the  sunken  eyes,  such  an  intense  appeal  in  the 
whole  figure,  that  one  or  two  women  standing  by  turned 
and  stared  curiously  at  Vefele.  He  had  passed  before  the 
had  lime  to  do  more  than  just  put  out  her  hantla  with  that 
mute  action  of  abhorrence,  the  people  cloaed  up,  and  she 
might  have  been  swept  away  to  the  cattrne  by  the  ahouting 
throns,  if  old  Meyer  had  not  laid  a  heavy  band  upon  her 
shoulder  and  drawn  her  up  the  little  street  towards  Ibe 
cathedral,  where  ihe  plaiz  was  quite  emplj'  and  quiet. 
tVanz  Meyer,  smoking  his  pipe,  walked  on  steadily  with 
his  wife,  and  Vefele  followed  as  if  in  a  dream.  They 
turned  under  tlie  arch  where  Utto  had  driven  his  little 
black  cow,  and  where  a  cousin  lived,  who,  like  the  re::it  of 
the  town,  was  at  this  moment  io  the  Karls  Piatz.  The 
old  man  motioned  to  the  women  to  go  in. 

"  Wait  for  me  here,  mother,"  he  said ;  "  1  am  going  to 
ask  the  neighboDi  about  our  lad.  I  will  come  back  as  aoca 
as  I  know  anything." 

Tlie  wile  put  her  apron  over  her  bead  and  aobbed  bitterly, 
but  Vefclu  could  do  nothing  to  comfort  her;  indeed,  the 
girt  scarcely  noticed  anything,  or  that  by-and-by,  aa  Ibe 
shadows  lengthened,  the  plaiz  became  lull  ol  moviag 
figurefi,  that  there  were  soldiers  almost  carried  otT  their 
legs,  Imrried  along  to  bierijarlewi  and  banquets,  that  at  last 
there  was  Fome  one  in  iho  room  sneaking,  until,  beroming 
conscious  of  her  own  name,  she  looked  up  and  aaw  VincCBi. 

"  Yes,"  Franz  Wejcr  was  saying,  "the  girl  ia  here  be- 
cause she  was  his  braul,  and  so  has  become  in  n  sort  one  cf 
us.  You  can  tell  your  story  to  usihree  —  all  ■  ho  are  left," 
added  the  old  man,  wiih  simple  pathos.  "  Vincens  was  by 
our  dear  lad  at  ihc  last  battle,  moiher." 

Vincenz  was  lookin"  eagerly  at  Vefele,  who  after  her  first 
momi-Dtary  glance  had  turned  away,  and  sat  with  locked 
hands,  gazing  into  the  plait.     Presently  he  took   up  old 

"Yes,  my  comrade  and  1  were  near — there  was  some 
hard  flghting  going  on,  and  our  regiment  had  to  get  hatd 
of  a  buttery  which  was  letting  fly  into  us.  Otto  was 
knocked  down  first  —  then  I  got  hit  "  — 

The  mother  was  crj'ing  again,  but  very  quietly.  Vefele 
sat  unmoved.  The  lather  shook  the  ashes  out  of  lii<  pipe, 
passed  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  said,  — 

•'  So.     Did  our  Otto  speak  before  he  died  ?  " 

"Ja,  (To/i/,"  assented  Vincenz,  quickly.  "It  was  whik 
lie  was  speaking  ihat  the  shot  came  which  took  me  "  — 

He  slopped. 

Vclule  liad  risen,  and  had  turned  upon  him  a  white, 
set  face,  all  the  more  terrible  because  of  ihe  look  of  youlh 
which  formed  so  untiatural  a  contrast  to  its  miser}-. 

"  Do  not  believe  him,"  she  said,  breathing  shortly ;  "  do 
not  iMilieve  a  word  he  snyp.  Otto  is  dead,  and  this  is  hu 
murderer.  Do  you  think  I  liave  forgotten  your  words —  da 
you  ibink  I  can  ever  forget?  Let  Heaven  forgive  yon, 
Vincenz  Losinger,  for  I  never  will,  nor  so  much  a«  look 
again  u|ion  your  evil  face." 

Was  she  an  avenging  angel,  as  she  stood  there  with  am 
awful  anger  flaming  from  her  eyes  ?  Was  her  accusaticm 
,  true,  that  he  remained  stricken  and  speechleas?  Ah,  itia 
I  not  always  trutli  which  gives  us  the  sharpest  wounds,  nor 
arc  the  angels,  perhaps,  so  swift  to  smile  1  Frau  MeyR 
dropped  her  apron,  and  stared  first  at  one  and  then  at 
I  the  other  ;  old  Franz  shook  his  head  and  said,  wtUy,  — 
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"  Sorrow  boa  turned  her  head,  poor  girl  I  tio  on,  Vin- 
ewiz." 

But  he  only^snawered  by  aaying,  in  a  diarp  TCHce  of 
■nguish,  — 

"  V«rele  —  I  swear  to  Heaven  "  — 

"  Do  not  iwear,"  i>he  interrupted;  "do  not  nmke  yoar 
■In  more  horrible.  Father,  mother,  T  am  going  —  I  u&nnot 
breathe  in  the  same  room  with  this  man." 

She  went  away  from  the  midst  of  them  without  another 
glance  nt  him.  The  old  mother  put  out  her  band,  and 
•caught  feebly  at  her  gown  ai  she  pasBed,  but  the  girl  gently 
tinfaatened  her  bold,  and  was  gone.  She  went  down>9taira 
and  nut  from  the  dark  archway  into  a  world  of  white  light, 
past  happy  irroups  that  were  bursting  with  merry  laughtrr, 
under  Uie  triumiihal  arch  where  already  the  ^reun  boughs 
and  the  flowers  drooped  and  huDf;  heavily,  and  so,  by-atid- 
by,  into  the  road  between  the  ehestnuta,  where  llie  cool 
pine  forest  swept  down  on  either  side,  and  the  glare,  the 
ooiae,  and  the  happinesa  were  all  lefl  behind. 

To  outer  eyes  the  world  looked  very  much  as  it  had 
done  for  years  past.  The  men  ha<l  gone  back  to  their 
farms  :  the  shop  windows  had  their  pictures  of  heroes,  their 
little  Traueryaianken  for  mourners  ;  every  now  and  then  a 
general  came  to  the  hotel,  and  a  aentinel  or  two  marched 
up  and  down,  and  stared  at  the  great  atecl  globes  stuck 
about  amon:;  the  oleanders  in  front ;  the  bieignrltni  bad 
perhaps  more  people  than*  usual  to  drink  cotTee  and  eat 
higelo/i/s  and  gii>/ela,  and  Vefele  and  Lenchen  had  as 
much  oD  tbeir  bands  in  the  long  summer  evenings  as  they 
could  manage.  One  evening  when  there  were  mare  gueats 
even  tlinn  usual,  you  might  have  noticed,  had  you  been  on 
the  road  outaide,  that  a  man  had  crossed  the  stream, 
climbed  the  opposite  bank,  and  was  leaning  over  the  low 
wait  which  encircled  the  garlea,  in  such  a  manner  that 
while  he  could  not  easily  be  seen  from  the  inside,  he  him- 
■elf  commanded  a  view  of  all  that  was  going  on.  For 
■ome  time  he  remained  motionless,  and  apparently  without 
seeing  what  he  wanted,  for  at  length  he  made  an  impatient 
movement  as  thDU<;h  he  would  turn  away.  At  this  mo- 
ment, however,  Vutele  came  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and 
stood  looking  out,  and  seeing  her,  a  group  of  men,  who 
were  sitting  under  the  trees  close  to  the  watcher,  held  up 
their  *ehnpptnt  to  show  that  they  wanted  more  beer,  and 
the  girl  came  at  once  towards  them.  The  face  Ijehind  the 
wall  cltanged.  quivered,  and  took  once  more  that  hungry, 
yearninw  look  which  had  startled  her  on  the  day  of  tbe 
Cati^.  Did  nothing  suggest  to  Vefele  who  was  so  near 
her  t  Did  no  sense  awaken  under  the  watching,  and 
quicken  her  to  hear  in  what  sounded  no  more  than  a  sigh- 
ing breeze  among  the  trees,  the  words,  "  .4i/c,  heart's  be- 
loved "  V  Ah,  no.  She  stood  there  very  quietiv,  her  face 
■o  raised  that  the  sunset  light  fell  upon  it,  and  sliowed  the 
tad  weary  look  that  had  grown  into  the  sweet  eyes  ;  and 
then  in  a  minute,  when  the  men  were  drinking  and  smok- 
inn;  again,  she  turned  back  into  the  bouse.  Ade,  heart's 
beloved  1     Aile. 

When  morning  dawned,  a  man  who  had  been  sleeping 
la  a  wooil-sheil  by  the  road  side,  came  out,  shook  liiinselt, 
looked  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  distance  behind  him, 
where,  with  the  glory  of  the  morning  li^iht  upon  it,  the 
■pire  of  the  cathedral  rose  up  out  of  a  brown  sea  of  roofs, 
and  then  again  set  himself  to  walk  along  the  white  road 
which  stretched  itself  interminably.  The  man,  who  had 
frizzly  hair,  and  bright  eyes,  a  Hule  stat^ling  from  (he 
pallor  of  the  face,  limped  as  he  walked,  and  used  a  stick 
as  if  requiring  such  a  support.  Some  country  people, 
whom  he  met  by-an<l-by,  struck  with  pity,  stopped  to  ask 
if  he  were  not  dl,  iE  he  had,  perbHn<i,  tbtiglit  m  the  war. 
When  he  told  them  yes.  and  where  lie  had  been  wounrled, 
they  looked  at  him  with  a  still  deeper  kindness.  One 
young  girl  as  she  went  on  wished  him  a  happy  home ;  the 
tnan  hurried  on  a  little,  and  trivd  to  avoid  the  next  saluta- 
tbns.  The  dilheulty  with  whiuh  he  walked  prevented  his 
making  any  great  progress;  but  before  ni;>hteame,  he  looked 
back  for  the  last  time,  and  saw  —  through  a  mist  which 
tught  not  have  been  altogether  in  the  air  —  the  far..away 


spire  like  a  little  mark  in  the  blue  distance,  and  breathed 
once  more  those  wordt  which  lOuDded  like  a  prayer,  "  Adt 
heart's  beloved,  adt  I " 

The  next  day's  travelling  and  the  next  to  that  were 
marked  by  the  same  slow  but  resolute  advance.  He  had 
money  with  him,  with  which  he  was  able  to  get  food  and  a 
night's  lodginir  amon^  the  peasants,  whose  thinly-scattered 
bouses  he  passed,  and  more  than  once,  when  his  strength 
was  unusually  e-thausted,  a  lift  in  an  ox-cart.  But  hit 
impatience  at  this  slow  rate  of  travelling  prevented  hla 
often  having  recourse  to  it,  and  he  preferred  toiling  o 
although  at  an  evident  cost  of  suStiring  t    ' 


Following  a  road,  with  which  he  was  already  familiar,  !t 
was  not  very  long  before  he  came  upon  traces  left  by  the 
war,  and  when  he  had  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Alsace,  these 
traces  thickened  and  grew  more  heartrending,  or  would 
have  done  so  even  to  an  enemy,  bad  he  not  been  taken  up 
with  other  thou<;hts.  These  occupying  his  mind,  it  did  not 
affect  his  pity  that  a  general  air  ol  desolation  was  spread 
over  entire  t^BCt^  that  fields  were  uncultivated,  villages  in 
ruins,  or  that  the  people  he  met  looked  at  him  with  an 
angry  misery  when  they  knew  he  was  a  German.  He  was 
simply  bent  upon  pushing  forward  as  fast  as  hi'i  failing 
strength  would  allow,  and  while  the  sight  of  a  thaler  never 
failed  (o  bring  him  the  necessaries  he  required,  he  was  in- 
ilifTerent  to  the  words  and  looks  which  accompanied  them. 
Ferhapa,  also,  these  were  softened  by  his  own  haggard  ap- 
pearance, especially  with  the  women,  who  were  quick  to 
notice  that  old  brightness  of  eye  which  had  not  yet  de- 
serted him. 

To  a  certain  point  Vincenz  had  a  purpose.  He  wished 
to  reach  the  ground  near  Mont  Vaudois,  where  the  Ger- 
mans had  for  three  days  resisted  Uourbaki's  fiercest  assault, 
and  where  he  had  last  seen  Utto.  But  what  should  follow 
when  he  reached  the  place,  what  possible  glimmer  of  light 
his  coming  to  this  Geld  of  death  couldthrow  upon  the  blank 
darkness  in  which  the  end  was  left,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
think.  During  the  campain;n  be  had  avoided  Otto,  feeling 
no  sort  of  kindness  towards  him,  and  although  the  paa- 
sionate  words  whiib  haunted  Vefele  carried  no  meaning  to 
himself  after  the  first  moment,  the  young  fellow's  death  had 
not  seemed  to  him  a  great  misfortune,  nor  the  dream  of 
winning  the  girl's  love  hopeless.  He  had  in  fact  lived  upon 
it,  by  sheer  force  of  will  dragging  himself  through  the  up- 
hill work  of  recovery,  so  that  lie  might  march  in  with  the 
otiier  troops,  and  get,  as  he  fancied,  the  first  look  of  wel- 
come from  her  sweet  eyes.  So  they  had  marched;  and 
when,  reaching  the  top  of  a  little  hill,  and  seeing  before 
them,  far  away,  the  spire  of  the  catbedrni,  the  regiment 
broke  simultaneously  into  a  tremendous  cheer,  bis  v<uce 
rang  out  again  and  again.  Afterwards  wo  know  what 
came,  and  now  there  was  no  more  left  than  those  words  — 
Ade,  heart's  beloved. 

He  had  a  wild  dream  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
hearing  something  of  Otto  at  the  place  where  he  had  been 
shot  down.  In  such  times  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  mystery 
to  hang  over  the  disappearance  of  a  soldier,  and  you  might 
read  pathetic  little  appeals  in  the  local  and  provincial 
newspapers  to  any  one  who  could  give  tidings  of  eurh  and 
such  an  one  of  such  and  such  a  regiment,  who  hail  not  been 
heard  of  since  a  certain  engagement:  or  the  appeal  would 
be  to  Friedrich  or  Hermann  himself.  Yet  whst  a  dream 
for  Vincenz  I  Until  now  he  had  had  no  thought  that  Otto 
could  be  alive,  little  enough  had  he  now,  only  it  seemed  to 
him  as  though  the  very  dead  must  rise  and  speak  in  an- 
swer to  Vefele's  accusation,  and  afier  all,  to  find  him  at  all 
would  be  little  less  of  a  miracle.  One  man  —  a  unit  among 
hundreds  —  in  a  hostile  coantij  —  a  man,  too,  who,  had  he 
been  living,  would  have  made  his  way  back  without  delay. 
If  Vincenz  had  faced  these  impossibilities,  he  would  have 
sunk  down  by  the  roadside  long  before  he  reached  that 
ravine,  where  the  pretty  river  with  its  banks  trodden  and 
defaced,  ran  swiftly  along.  But  he  faced  nothing,  except 
the  burning  desire  that  one  day  Vefele  should  acknowledge 
that  he  was  no  murderer. 
Coming  to  the  place  at  length,  and  baring  ^otured  it  to 
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often  to  liimaelf  ai  be  iMt  mw  it,  with  Aame  aod  Binoke 
belching  out  from  the  bittteriea  vid  the  din  of  three  days' 
fighting  filing  the  air,  the  quiet  struck  him  strBn);el7,  a« 
■oniething  unnataral  and  almotC'  ghaetlj'.  Birds  were 
wbillliog,  the  prass  wss  waving,  the  sun  Bhining  peaceruilj, 
and  one  or  two  little  children  were  acramblinE  up  and  down 
the  banks.  Whea  they  saw  this  sbrnnk  and  hazard  fig- 
ure coining  down  upon  them  from  tfas  top,  they  fled  as  f&st 
a«  their  legs  would  carry  them,  tumbling  over  each  other, 
and  uttering  shrill  shrieks  of  terror. 

As  for  him,  I  think  it  was  as  he  reached  the  spot  which 
for  those  long  days  had  been  the  goal  he  set  Wore  bis 
feverish  eyes,  that  the  hopeleMoesa  of  his  dream  for  the 
fint  time  met  him  face  to  face  and  crushed  bim.  What  had 
he  dreamed?  —  where  should  be  go  'I  —  what  vain  wander- 
iags  up  and  down  that  long  length  across  which  the  battle 
had  ri^ed  could  find  Otto  alive,  or  bring  him  up  from  the 
dtud  to  bear  witness?  A  horrible  sense  of  the  inevitable 
choked  his  breath,  as  he  stood  there  and  looked  despair- 
ingly. As  his  spirit  failed,  the  weakness  of  his  body,  en- 
fvebled  by  previous  illness  and  e:ii:e9Bive  fatigue,  increased. 
He  cried  out,  "  Utto  I "  standing  still  and  stcetching  out  his 
hands  as  if  to  make  one  final  eflort,  and  with  the  word  still 
on  his  lins  fell  down  on  the  bank,  and  lay  as  unconscioua 
aa  thougn  not  a  dead  man,  but  death  itself,  had  answered 
him. 

That  confused  border  land  in  which  we  grope  bo  strangely 
was  so  full  of  unknown  and  shifting  figures  to  Vincenz 
when  ho  came  slowly  back  through  its  mists,  that  he  gave 
ap  flttempling  to  extricate  himself.  It  was  long  before  he 
realised  ihat  a  square  of  white  light,  from  which  he  instinct- 
ively turned,  was  a  window  ;  bv-and-by  other  shapes  re- 
solved ihemBelves  into  the  dark  figure  of  a  priest  and  an 
ugly  old  woman  wearing  the  black  bow  of  Alsace.  It 
added  to  his  bewilderment  to  hear  voices  which  did  not 
belong  to  them. 

"  Where  am  I?"  he  asked,  putting  out  his  liand,  "and 
who  is  sneaking?" 

The  old  woman  was  beginning  to  answer  rolubly,  when 
the  priest  stopped  her. 

"You  are  in  my  presbytfere  at  A ,"  he  said,  "  and 

the  sounds  you  hear  are  the  people  waiting  to  know  your 

The  alarm  of  Vincenz'  approach  had  indeed  been  given 
by  the  children,  who  had  run  back  to  their  mothers  and  re- 
ported that  the  Prussians  were  returning.  This  report 
brought  many  to  look,  and  Vincenz,  bad  he  been  in  health, 
might  have  had  a  dangerous  reception  ;  but  enemy  or  no 
enemy,  a  man  lying  on  his  back  and  looking  like  death 
itself  could  not  meet  wi(h  anything  but  kindness  from  the 
simple  people.  They  lifted  him  carefully,  and  carried  him 
to  the  presbytfere,  whii^h  had  suffered  less  than  the  other 
buildings  of  their  poor  ruined  village,  and  meanwhile,  they 
loitered  atiout  the  door  to  know  what  the  cur^  thought  of 
his  patient.  Vincenz  asked  no  more  questions,  he  drank 
ol>ediently  some  herb  decoction  which  old  Brigltte  held  to 
bis  lips,  and  lay  staring  at  the  square  of  white  light,  ap- 
parently little  lees  unconscious  than  when  he  had  been 
nrouiiht  in.  The  curd  was  talking  to  BrijiiUe  abont  a 
distribution  of  corn  he  was  going  to  make  to  tlie  hatP- 
starved  people,  when  suddenly  Vincenz  sat  up  in  l>ed. 

"  Who  is  there  1 "  lie  asked,  eagerly,  lifting  up  his  hand. 

The  prie't  hastened  to  calm  him,  to  tell  him  again  it  was 
only  the  little  group  outside  the  door,  halt-hungry,  and 
half-corlous,  and  then  hurried  out  to  disperse  the  talkers. 
Meanwhile  the  young  man  gradually  relaxed  his  listening 
attitude,  sank  hack  on  the  pillow,  and  said  no  more  for  the 
night — no  more,  that  ii,  in  conscious  words,  for  through 
that  night,  and  for  many  days,  he  rambled  feverishly 
through  long  sentences,  incoherent  to  the  priest  and  the  old 
woman,  who  wanted  the  key.  And  every  now  and  then, 
when  voices  were  heard  outside  the  door,  he  would  start 
again,  bold  up  his  hands,  and  ask,  in  an  eager  whisper,  — 

"Who  is  there?     Is  he  come?" 

Tliey  nursed  him  kindly,  very  kindly,  considering  the 
«vil  condition  of  the  village,  whicl(>  lying  in  the  very  heart 


of  the  fiehtiog,  had  been  taken  and  re-taken,  baUered, 
shelled,  the  cattle  carried  off,  the  crop*  destroyed-  The 
cuT^  h|id  received  from  one  of  the  fundi  a  certain  amooat 
for  distribution  among  bis  people,  but  they  could  only  just 
keep  famine  from  their  doors,  and  a  sick  German  was  no 
welcome  addition.  Old  Brigitte  grumbled  terribly  ootii 
■he  learnt  he  was  a  Badener,  but  she  did  not  norse  bim  the 
leas  carefully,  and  by-aod-by  it  seemed  aa  if  the  bright  eyes 
that  had  grown  so  wistful  bad  won  tlie  old  woman's  warn 
heart. 

As  the  fever  and  the  old  pain  of  his  wonnd  letaened,  ha 
would  lie  quietly,  being  very  w^k,  and  watch  the  flies 
upon  the  ceiling,  or  the  little  fluttering  shadows  that  cam 
and  went  across  (he  window.  Sverylhing  of  the  past  had 
grown  suddenly  far  away  and  remote  from  his  life,  nor  did 
he  look  very  much  beyond  the  hour.  Remembering  what 
he  was  in  Vefele'i  thoughts,  even  that  sorrow,  did  not  any 
longer  seem  unendurable ;  nay,  he  smiled  solllr  to  think 
for  how  short  a  lime  misunoerstandings  could  laat,  aad 
bow  surely  it  would  all  be  known  one  day.  And  nntjl 
then,  until  then,  why  — Ade,  heart's  beloved- 

To  the  cur^  he  had  not  said  much  except  that  he  was  ia 
search  of  a  friend,  and  that  he  had  started  for  this  porpoae 
iiefore  his  strength  was  reostabiisbed.  He  asked  him  also 
to  write  to  his  mother,  but  not  tofrichten  her  wiih  a  fhll 
account  of  his  condition,  and  after  this  was  done,  and  he 
had  given  his  kind  host  the  little  store  of  money  that  re- 
mained to  him,  he  teemed  quite  content  to  lie  still  and 
wait  lor  what  was  coming. 

The  children  who  hod  found  him  had  more  than  once 
peeped  in  at  the  door,  and  been  scared  away  by  Brigitte's 
scoldings  or  the  sick  man's  wan  face  ;  but  one  evening 
when  be  was  alone  and  smiled  at  them  th«-y  took  courage 
and  stole  in  while  their  mothers  were  receiving  the  curd's 
dole.  Once  in,  they  chattered  freely,  runniog  to  the  win- 
dow to  see  what  was  going  on,  anil  breaking  into  ahrill 
laughter. 

"  There  is  old  Msthias,"  they  said,  "  and  Anna." 

■*  Anna  has  the  share  for  Fritz." 

"  Who  is  Fritz  ?  "  asked  Vincenz,  lan^idly. 

The  eldest  little  girl  looked  at  him  with  her  dark  eves, 
and  said  very  gravely,  "  Fritz  is  an  enemy,  like  yon  are. 
You  are,  for  Max  said  so," 

"  I  should  shoot  you,  if  I  was  grown-up,  in  a  battle,"  said 
the  boy,  staring  at  him  Irom  a  safe  distance.  "  Would 
Frilz   fight  for  vou?      Old  Mathias  the  charcoal-burao 

Eicked  him  up  atler  the  battle  that  was  down  there,  yoa 
now.  I  heard  the  guns,  but  1  did  not  mind  them.  Moths 
did,  though  —  fhe  iTied." 

"  Is  he  called  Fritz  ?  "  Vincenz  said,  with  his  ejei  eager. 
"What  is  he  like'/" 

The  children  looked  at  each  other.  "  We  call  him 
Fritz,"  said  the  girl  at  last.     "  He  is  ill." 

"  Where  dofS  Mathias  live  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  It  is  the  next  house.  If  you  get  op 
I  will  show  you." 

It  did  not  seem  a  very  wonderful  thing  to  the  children, 
but  to  any  one  else  a  miracle  might  have  been  before  their 
eyes,  for  the  sick  man  raised  himself  feebly  from  the  lied. 
Little  KIsie  ran  away  in  terror,  he  looked  so  ibin.  Max  ad- 
vanced to  assist,  with  some  pride  that  his  advice  had  beea 
followed.     The  old  strong  will  had  come  back  ;    Vincens 

5 at  on  his  clothes  between  gasps  of  terrible  breath  lessor  as. 
'he  curd,  standing  at  the  door,  started  with  horror  at  tb« 
touch  of  a  pale,  eager  ghost ;  and  as  for  the  women  they 
caught  at  each  olher  and  crossed  themselves,  panic-atrnck. 
But  when  they  heard  the  name  that  Vincen;e  breathed,  a 
buzz  of  comprehension  went  round  the  poor  gauot  figures. 

"  It  is  his  brother,  without  doubt,  and  he  cannot  re«t  now 
that  he  has  heard  of  him.  These  Germans  have  some 
heart  afler  all." 

Anna,  the  charcoal-burner's  daughter,  was  almost  a  her- 
oine, as  she  and  the  curd  helped  Vincenz  into  the  misera- 
ble hut,  from  which  the  priest  would  have  before  now 
removed  the  wounded  man,  had  not  old  Mathias,  with 
surly  obstinacy,  refused. 
"'Fritz  is  only  a  name  the  people  have  fp.vtu  him," 
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till  the  curj i  "the  wojnd  in  his  head  liai  affected  his 
lemory,  and  they  cannot  make  out  to  what  part  he  Ijelongi. 
rbure  ae  is  in  the  corner ;  Aaaa,  ipeftk  to  him." 

Whole  was  the  face,  bandaged  and  aunk?  Whose  were 
be  cloucled,  foolish  eyes  ?  Not  Otto's  —  oh,  thank  Heaven, 
houih  his  own  name  might  never  be  cleared  —  not 
refelu's  Otto  found  here  an  idiot  1  Yes,  he  could  thank 
Icaveo  for  that. 

The/  carried  him  back  with  great  difficulty,'  for  the  effort 
ad  its  result  had  well-nigh  exhausted  hia  feeble  hold  of 
Ke.  The  calm  summer  sha<iowB  were  falling  gently  across 
be  little  bare  room,  the  sweet  evening  air  juat  stirred  the 
ilind,  outside  were  the  women  talkins  and  wondering. 
!1)e  grass  was  growing  and  waving  where  it  had  been 
rodden  down,  and  forget-me-nots  looked  up  from  the 
rink  of  the  little  river.  Ah,  me  I  there  are  other  battles 
jurfht  and  other  victories  won  than  those  of  which  the 
rorlil  hears  the  noise.  Perhaps  the  cur&  who  knew  some- 
tilDg  ot  those  struggle*,  could  trace  their  working  in  the 
Ke  of  the  dying  man ;  perhaps,  looking  from  him  to  the 
ttle  cmcillx  upon  the  wall,  he  remembered  whose  inHniie 
elp  could  give  strength  in  the  hour  of  need,  for  he  knelt 
own  suddenly  and  prayed.  Aad  then  there  was  heard  a 
namphaot  little  child's  voice,  — 

"  Here  is  a  letter  for  Vincenz  I  " 

"  It  is   from    the   old   mother,"    said   Vincenz,   feebly. 

Bead  It,  Htrr  Pfarrer." 

There  were  two  letters  in  one,  and  the  curd  read  the  first 
ifl  opened. 

*'Uh,  dear  friend,"  it  said;  "all  is  so  beautiful,  so 
appy !  Otto  has  come  back  \  he  has  had  the  mo^t  heart- 
reaking  hardships,  but  he  is  here,  and  ihou  must  forgive 
be  wicked  things  I  said,  for  I  know  now  how  wroo);  it  was, 
ad  that  it  was  in  tryin;:;  to  save  Utto  thou  wast  hurt  thy- 
Bir.     Come,  and  let  us  be  right  good  friends."  ' 

The  reailiT  stopped. 

"You  will  write,  Uerr  Pfarrer ;  they  are  very  happy,  are 
liey  not  1 "  said  Vincenz,  with  a  wistful  look. 

Tliu  curd  was  not  thinking  of  them.  Evrn  a  bystander 
onld  gather  something  from  the  little  history,  could  guess 
hat  for  them  there  was  love  and  life  and  happiness,  but 
Dr  the  other,  the  other  who,  through  long  nights  of  fever, 
lad  kept  one  dear  name  continually  on  his  Ups,  what  was 
here  V  —  ronunciation  and  death.  Does  it  not  sound  sad 
D  us  ?  It  sounded  sad  even  to  him  who  had  Just  risen 
rom  his  knees.  And  yet  those  words  may  mean  love  and 
■ppincss  and  life  —  not  less,  but,  rather,  more. 

Through  the  night  the  cari  watched,  and  heard  in 
iroken  sentences  his  story.  At  last  be  only  lay  and  lU- 
ened,  quietly,  with  a  look  on  his  face  of  infinite  peace, 
rhe  breeze  bad  died  away,  the  stillness  was  profound;  a 
jire  clear  light  beautified  the  poor  battered  walls,  the  des- 
ilate  fields,  tlie  deserted  batteries.  Hearing  something 
hat  sounded  like  a  whisper,  the  car4  bent  down.  "  Ade, 
leart's  beloved."     That  was  all. 

Some  change  struck  the  good  priest  at  that  moment, 
lis  little  lamp  was  burning  so  dimly  that,  scarcely  know- 
ng  the  hour,  he  went  to  the  window  and  drew  back  the 
ittle  blind.  The  east  was  bright  with  baraof  yellow  lii;ht; 
werylhing  was  frB--h  and  gluaming  in  the  dew ;  gay  little 
lovers  looked  brightly  up  from  the  grass  and  the  long 
hadows,  and  a   streak  of  sunshine  fell'  gently  across  the 
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Op  the  art  of  simulating  disease,  with  a 
xune  irksome  duty,  which  is  familiarly  kno 
fering,"  many  curious  examples  are  related.  The  princi- 
lal  qualities  necessary  in  a  good  simulator  are  acute 
towers  of  observation,  a  talent  for  mimicry,  some  knowled^ie 
ifhumAn  nature,  and  great  tenacity  of  purpose.  The  last- 
lamed  quality  is  usually  the  only  one  to  which  the  common 
ype  of  malingerer  con  lay  claim.    To  assume  a  simpler^, 


such  as  inability  to  hear,  or  articnhtta,  or  move  ft  Umb,  and 
doggedly  to  slick  to  it,  often  in  the  face  of  the  piftineat 
exposure  of  the  fraud,  is  all  that  ha  considers  necessary. 
Bui  the  higher  class  of  prsctitioners  take  a  much  mora  en- 
lightened and  ambitious  view  of  the  requisite*  of  their  art. 
Some  of  them  evince  a  power  of  observing  the  minuter 
manifestations  of  disease  which  would  not  discredit  a 
practitioner  of  the  healing  art,  joined  to  a  faculty  of  imita- 
tion which  would  enable  them  at  least  to  earn  a  livelihood 
in  some  departments  of  histrionic  art.  As  a  rule,  ovei^ 
acting  is  the  common  mstbelic  vice  of  simulators.  The 
8ham''paralytic,  though  he  shows  no  difficulty  in  protrud- 
ing his  tongue,  will  turn  it  a  trifle  too  much  to  one  side; 
the  spurious  lunatic  will  be  much  too  inconsequential  in  his 
ideas  and  actions;  the  counterfeit  deaf-mute  litils  not  only 
to  recognize  the  loudest  sounds,  but  even  thS  vibrations  of 
the  sound-wave  produced.by  striking  a  resonant  body  on 
which  he  may  be  standing,  to  which  a  real  deaf-mute  i* 
never  insensible.  But  some  are  able  to  render  the  thai^ 
acterislic  symptoms  of  particular  maladies  with  remarkabla 
fidelity.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  of  success- 
ful simulation  on  record  is  one  which,  despite  modem  fa- 
cilities of  detection,  occurred  in  recent  year*.  This  artist, 
who,  up  to  last  year,  was  a  frequent  inmate  in  one  or  other 
of  the  London  hospitals,  visitio"  some  of  them  more  than 
once,  showed  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers  by  select- 
ing one  of  the  moat  difficult  parts  presented  in  the  whole 
range  of  disease.  To  feign  paralysis  of  one  half  of  the  body, 
which  he  frequently  did,  is  not  so  uncommon  a  thing  ;  but 
his  leailing  part  was  tetanus,  a  condition  in  which  the 
muscles  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  violent  and  continuous 
contraction.  Some  medical  jurists  had,  indeed,  pro- 
nounced it  impossible  to  simulate  ihia  affection  with  even 
tolerable  accuracy.  To  do  so  must  require  not  only  ex- 
traordinary command  over  the  muscular  system,  but  must 
involve  a  very  considerable  and  constant  expenditure  of 
physical  energy,  with  great  discomfort,  through  a  weary 
succession  of  restless  days  and  sleepless  nights,  in  spite, 
however,  of  all  these  difficulties  and  inconveniences,  this 
man  rendered  ihe  part  so  well  as  to  deceive  the  practised 
eyes  which  watched  him.  At  first,  as  was  lo  be  expected, 
his  Bcting  contained  a  few  misUkes;  but  these  were  often 
considered  merely  anomalous  deviations  from  the  naual 
course  ol  the  disease,  which  rendered  his  case  in  a  medical 
view  all  the  more  interesting.  Like  a  careful  artist,  how* 
ever,  he  gradually  periectecT  himself  in  bis  parL  Any- 
thing which  in  one  hospital  he  gathered  not  to  be  strictly 
according  to  rule,  was  rectified  on  his  appearance  at 
another,  until,  it  is  said,  he  could  render  the  disease  from 
its  onset  through  the  different  gradaUons  of  symptoms  froin 
slight  to  grave  with  almost  faultless  fidelity.  One  would 
like  to  know  something  of  the  thoughts  of  the  rascal  when 
a  learned  professor  on  one  occasion  delivered  a  clinical 
lecture  to  his  students  on  his  very  interesting  case.  He 
must  have  needed  all  the  artistic  satislaction  which  he  ex- 
perienced to  enable  him  to  brave  the  discomforts  of  his 
posiiion.  How  he  stood  the  variety  of  active  treatment  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  is  something  wonderful.  Enor- 
mous  quantities  of  powerful  drug^,  including  some  verj- 
potent  poisons,  were  administered  internall)[,  while  hi» 
head  and  back  were  kept  externally  at  something  like  the 
temperature  of  an  iceberg.  On  oneoccasion  his  death  ap- 
pearing imminent,  the  services  of  the  chaplain  were  called 
in,  and   the   sufferer   viewed   his   approaching   end   with 

E alienee  and  Christian  fortitude.  He  proceeded  to  settle 
is  worldly  affairs,  made  his  will,  in  which  he  eonsidfrately 
left  a  round  sum,  "free  of  legacy  duty,"  to  the  hospital 
which  sheltered  him,  not  forgetting  also  the  physician'a 
assistant  who  had  charge  of  him.  In  return  for  so  niuch 
consideration,  the  hospital  authorities  looked  well  after  hia 
comforts,  allowed  him  any  quantity  of  stimulants,  with 
soups  specially  procured  for  him.  His  career  at  this  inati- 
tuiion  was  at  last  put  an  end  to  by  one  of  his  previous 
dupes  happening  to  call  and  expose  biro.  It  is  probable 
that  this  genius,  after  a  very  successful  run  on  several 
metropolitan  boards,  is  now  starring  it  in  the  province!, 
lie  wayiuwluch  artists  in  disease  have  occauonally 
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bei-a  balked  of  their  faard-iivneil  (ucceM,  alU-r  Iliev  bad  all 
but  attained  it,  oiuit  have  dol  a  littlu  tnntalited  them.  A 
aeaDian  of  the  navy  fulgoed  a  cbronic  Uetline  bo  well  (hat 
he  was  on  the  poiat  of  beiD);  diacharged,  when  the  real 
nature  of  liii  dueue  was  very  unexpectttilly  elucidated. 
The  mail  fiom  th«  seaport  at  which  the  man  was  in  hos- 
pital had  been  robbed,  and  the  Itstlera  broken  open  with  a 
▼lew  Co  search  for  money.  The  buri;Ur»  were  captured, 
however,  and  the  letters  recovered.  Amon;;  them  was  one 
from  the  sick  seaman  to  bin  wife,  in  which  he  lold  her  his 
scheme  hnd  succeeded,  that  he  was  to  be  invalided  on  a 
certain  day,  and  desiring  her  to  make  good  cheer  against 
his  arrival.  'Ilie  feelings  of  tbo  malingerer  may  be  iin- 
Bzinad  when  his  own  letter  was  read  to  him.  A  soldier 
wTio  avowed  that  he  had  lost  the  power  of  locomotion  was 
detected  by  a  very  simple  ru««,  after  other  means  bad 
failed.  The  doctor  gently  tapped  at  the  window  of  the 
room  in  which  the  paralyzed  man  was  sitting  alone  after 
dark,  at  the  same  time  softly  calling  hii  name,  when  he  at 
once  appeared  at  the  window.  "  How  long  have  you  been 
dumb,  my  friend  1  "  said  a.  passenger  on  shipboard  once  to 
a  pretended  mute.  "  Three  weeks,  lir,"  replied  the  incau- 
tious simpleton.  An  old  devioa  of  army  Nurgeons,  in  sus- 
picious cases  of  deafness,  was  to  commeni 
in  a  high  tone,  anil  gradually  to  lower  the 
nary  pitch,  A  common  malingerer  would  probably 
tinue  to  reply  to  the  queslions  put,  from  not  observing 
the  alteration.  The  most  remarkable  example  on  record 
of  success  in  simulating  deaf-dumbacss  (or  dearness  from 
binh)  is  that  of  a  Frenchman,  best  known  under  his  as- 
sumed name  of  Victor  Voy,  at  (be  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  This  young  man  travelled  about,  ostensibly  in 
search  of  his  father,  but  really,  in  his  character  of  a  deaf- 
mute,  to  escape  military  conscription.  For  four  years  his 
extraordinary  ingenuity  baffled  all  the  tests  to  which  he 
was  subjected  by  some  of  the  most  scientific  men  in  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Italy,  In  Switieriaod 
he  was  tempted  to  avow  the  deceit  by  a  young,  rich,  and 
bi'auLiful  woman  oflering  him  her  hand  ;  but  even  this  bait 
did  not  take.  In  the  prison  at  Itochelle,  the  turnki-y  was 
ordered  to  watch  liim  closely,  to  sleep  with  him,  and  never 
to  quit  him  j  and  even  the  prisoners  were  encouraged  to 
make  him  betray  himself.  To  throw  him  off  hii  guard,  he 
was  often  violently  awakened  out  of  sleep,  but  Lis  fright 
was  expressed  only  in  the  usual  plaintive  cry  of  a  mute; 
and  it  is  said  that  even  in  his  dreams  only  guttural  sounds 
were  heard.  Al  last,  the  Abbd  Sicard,  director  of  the 
iostitulipn  for  deaf-mutes  at  Paris,  to  whom  a  specimen  of 
*■■■  —riling  had  been  transmitted,  promptly  pronounced 
n  impostor,  on  the  ground  that  his  blunders  in  spell- 
lug  were  phonetic  in  their  character  —  that  he  wrote,  not  as 
be  saw,  but  as  he  keajit.  M.  Sicard  afterwards  subjected 
him  to  a  personal  examination,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
obliged  to  confess  ibe  imposition. 

A  very  simple  incident  will  oflon  suffice  to  throw  a  good 
simulator  off  bis  guard.  The  letter-oarrier,  on  entering  a 
French  barrack-room  on  one  occasion,  called  out  the  names 
of  the  men  lor  whom  he  had  letters,  and  among  them  that 
of  a  man  believed  by  everybody  to  be  laboring  under 
almost  total  deafness.  For  one  moment  he  forgot  his  part, 
ftnd  answered  to  his  name.  Casper,  the  celebrated  German 
medical  jurist,  on  one  occasion  neatly  exposed  a  case  of 
counterfeit  deafness  in  open  court.  The  panel,  an  old 
woman,  pretended  to  be  as  deaf  as  a  post,  "  You  are  ac- 
cused," roared  Casper  in  her  ear,  "of  severely  injurioz 
the  woman  Lemke."  "It  is  not  true."  •'But,"  roared 
Casper  again,  "  the  woman  Lemke  asserts  that  it  is  true  ; " 
and  then  rapidly  added  in  a  low  tone,  '■  and  she  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  liar."  Her  wrath  lor  a  moment  got  the  better 
of  her  consistency,  and  she  rejoined,  to  the  amusement  of 
the  whole  court,  "  Yes,  indeed,  she  u  a  liar."  Poasibly 
the  nationality  of  the  hero  of  the  following  incident  is 
chargeable  with  the  impulsive  imprudence  which  betrayed 
him.  An  Irish  army  recruit  who  had  suddenly  lost  his 
fas  sent  inlg  hoiipitat,  and  put,  by  the  doctor's 
I  spoon-meat     For   nine   days   the  latter  '     ' 


is  passed  the  deaf  man's  bed  withoat  k 
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him  ;  on  the  tenth  day,  alter  examining  the  state  of  hit 
tongue  and  pulse,  he  asked  the  attendant  what  kind  of  food 
the  patient  was  getting.  On  being  told  he  was  on  spooo- 
meat,  he  affected  to  be  very  angry.  *'  Are  yon  not  aslismed 
of  yourself?"  said  he  to  the  nurse,  "llie  poor  fellowis 
almost  starved  to  death.  Let  him  at  once  have  a  becfitesk 
andapint  of  porter."  "  Uod  bless  your  honor  1 "  blurted 
out  the  deaf  recruit ;  "you  are  the  best  Kentlemu  1  hsv* 
■een  for  many  a  day  I "  Under  the  influence  of  strong 
emotion  of  any  kind,  only  a  limited  class  of  maliageren 
have  sulTieient  self-command  to  play  their  parts.  An  amm- 
ing  example  of  tlie  way  in  which,  in  tlie  beat  of  pasikn, 
every  vestige  of  pretence  is  sometimes  thrown  a'sy,  i>  re- 
lated by  a  surgi-on  of  the  navy,  to  whose  eiperiencei »» 
have  already  been  indebted.  A  seaman  on  board  a  frijits, 
who  pretended  to  be  totally  blind,  and  was  believed  to  be 
so,  was  on  one  occasion  allowed  to  go  on  shore  with  in  it- 
tendant  to  lead  him.  The  pair  happened  to  quarrel,  nd 
come  to  blows ;  when  the  blind  man,  finding  himself  uniiulj 
handicapped,  instantly  regained  his  sight,  and  got  the  bel- 
ter of  his  astonished  guide.  The  latter  took  to  flight,  ni 
pursued  throu'ih  a  great  part  of  the  town  by  his  late  no- 
l&^6,  and  finally  got  a  severe  drubbing  from  hini.  Ibe 
application  of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  next  day  to  the  bsckot 
the  impostor,  effucCually  cured  Lim  of  any  further  teadcuc; 
to  defect  of  vision. 

The  amount  of  fortitude  —  call  it  obstinacy,  if  yon  will 
—  displayed  by  some  of  this  class  of  impostors  is  ■aiavlhisg 
amaaing.  Uay  and  nigbt  they  will  remain  in  the  mot 
constramcd  and  irksome  positions.  For  week^  and  ««• 
months,  men  have  sat  and  walked  with  their  bodies  b«tt 
double.  A  man  feigning  palsy  of  the  lower  limhi  wu 
placed  by  himself  in  a  room  with  food  which  he  couldreui 
only  by  walking  to  the  place  where  it  was  laid,  and  at  llx 
end  of  two  days  he  bad  not  tasted  it.  Another,  ritss- 
laling  paralysis  of  the  arm,  allowed  the  amputalinj  knilt 
to  be  placed  beneath  it,  and  would  have  suboiitted  to 
the  operation  for  its  removal.  A  soldier  countcrfciuu 
blindness  was  placed  on  the  steep  bank  of  a  river,  vA 
ordered  to  march  forward,  tthich  he  unhesitatingly  did, 
and  fell  into  the  stream.  The  medical  writer  who  nlites 
this  case  queries  whether  the  cheat  would  have  jjooeft*- 
ward  had  a  precipice  instead  of  a  river  been  belore  bia. 
No  doubt  these  may  be  called  exceptional  instances  irff'*' 
titude,  as  tho  great  majority  of  malingerers  are  made  d 
more  commonplai'H  stufl.  A  mere  hint  from  a  navy  m- 
geon  that  an  equivocal  compluint  would  be  benefited  tj 
transference  to  an  African  climate,  or  the  application  J 
the  actual  cautery,  has  tteen  the  means  of  elTeciing  lmin^ 
uSoualy  rapid  cure.  A  French  physician,  afler  walthitas 
spurious  epileptic  fit  for  tome  time,  put  his  hand  on  ie 
heart  of  the  cheat,  nnd  turning  to  the  atlendHnf^  siid. 
"  It  is  all  over  with  him  ;  carry  him  to  the  dead-hoiue-' 
Immediate  resuscitation  was  the  result,  and  the  man  nertr 
had  another  attack.  A  Shetland  clergyman  was  grtttly 
annoyed  at  the  weekly  occurrence  of  a  kind  of  coniagiooi 
convulsions  which  attacked  many  of  his  con^tre^ation  is 
churck  At  length  the  good  man  hit  on  a  pliin  whJth  puts 
speedy  tcnni nation  to  the  infliction.  He  announced  froa 
the  pulpit  that  he  learned  that  no  treatment  was  so  efBo. 
cious  as  an  immediate  ducking  in  cold  water;  and  ut>i> 
kirk  was  fortunafi^ly  contiguous  to  a  fresh-water  lake,  tb 

f roper  hydropathic  treatment  could  always  bo  secured. 
:  is  a  most  unfortunate  coincidence  for  the  malingner  ibU 
the  means  which  would  be  the  moat  bcncfiiial  in  ihe  litst 
ment  of  the  real  disease  are  often  the  most  distasteful  u 
him. 

The  difHcnlties  and  discomforts  to  be  endured  in  this  de- 
partment of  art  in  attaining  the  desired  object,  no  donbt 
enhance  ihe  enjoyment  of  it  in  those  few  cases  in  wluw 
success  at  last  crowns  their  labors.  A  convict  sentenwl 
to  seven  years'  penal  servitude  kept  his  right  knee  bent* 
OB  not  to  touch  the  ground  with  his  foot  during  all  ihsl  pe- 
riod, and  on  account  of  his  infirmity,  was  eienrntcd  froj 
the  UHual  kinds  of  convict  labor,  and  employed  at  wort 
which  he  could  do  in  a  sitting  posture.  When  being  dii- 
cba^ied  at  the  expiry  of  his  poiod  of  involuntaij  MniM 
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be  coollj-  observed  to  rd  official ;  "  I  will  try  to  put  down 
my  leg :  it  may  be  of  use  to  me  now."  He  was  mi  good  m 
bis  word,  tbrew  awaj'  liis  cniU'h,  and  walked  ofT  with  a  lirm 
■tep !  Witb  some,  the  temptittion  to  give  an  airing  to  the 
little  secret  whith  thejr  have  b«en  oliliged  to  keep  so  long 
close,  and  which  htm  stood  them  in  such  goou  part,  is 
wholly  irresiatible.  Without  this  flaunting  or  Lhcir  impos- 
ture in  the  facti  of  their  victims,  some  rascals  would  deem 
their  triumph  onljr  half  achieved.  A  trooper  who  pre- 
tended lie  had  lost  the  use  of  bis  right  arm,  after  reiisting 
for  a  length  of  time  the  most  teslins  hospital  ilisciplioe,  at 
last  succeeded  in  procuring  his  discharge.  When  he  was 
leavinv  the  regiment,  and  fairly  seated  on  the  top  of  the 
eoac'li,  nc  waved  the  paralytic  arm  in  Iriuniph,  and  cheered 
at  the  success  of  bis  stratagem.  An  Irish  soldier,  reported 
unfit  for  service  from  loss  of  power  of  the  lower  linib?,  ar- 
ranged for  a  more  dramaliu  avowal  of  liii  deceit.  Having 
obtained  his  discharge,  he  caused  himself  to  be  taken  on  a 
field-day  in  a  cart  lo  the  Fhccnix  Park,  Dublin,  in  front  of 
bis  regiment,  wliii-h  was  drawn  up  in  line.  lie  had  the 
cart  driven  under  a  tree,  on  which  he  hung  his  crutches, 
jumped  guddenly  with  ability  out  of  the  cart,  sprung  three 
times  from  the  ground  before  the  facea  of  his  astonished 
comrades,  then  turned  his  back  to  the  regiment,  and  after 
a  scries  of  expressive  gestures,  which  we  cannot  particu- 
larly descrilie,  scBmperi>d  ofT  at  full  speed  I  Jn  a  cate  of 
deception  once  practised  in  a  New  York  court  of  sessions, 
there  sccma  to  have  been  no  pre-arrangemcnt  of  the  denoue- 
ment which  occurred.  A  man  who  had  been  for  some  time 
in  prison  awaiting  his  trinl  for  perjury,  bad  a  paralytic 
seizure  a  few  daj's  before  the  period  hxed  for  the  trial,  and 
one  of  his  siiles  was  thus  rendered  completely  powerless. 
In  this  helpless  condition  he  was  carried  on  a  bed  from 
prison  into  court.  During  the  trial  ho  became  so  faint  that 
a  recess  was  granted  to  enable  him  to  recover,  tliQ  prosecut- 
ing attorney  kindly  lending  his  assistance  in  convoying 
him  out  of  court.  The  sight  of  an  infirm  fellow.being 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  bad  a  visible  influence 
on  the  court  ami  the  jury.  The  eviden<'e,  however,  waB 
conclusive,  and  the  jury  convicted  him.  The  court,  in  view 
of  Ills  speedily  being  calleil  to  a  higher  tribunal,  instead  of 
sent«ncin[>  Iiim  to  the  state  prison,  simply  imposed  a  small 
fine,  which  his  brother,  who  maiiirested  tlie  utmost  fraternal 
solicitude,  promptly  paid.  Tbe  next  day  the  prosecuting 
attorney  met  ibe  fellow,  apparently  in  good  liealib,  on  the 
street.  Ttie  latter  laughingly  told  him  that  he  bad  re- 
covered, and  dropping  bis  arm,  and  contracting. his  leg, 
bopped  oS',  leaving  the  learned  counsel  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions. 

It  is,  however,  a  rare  thing  nowadays  for  a  clinical  artist 
to  attain  his  end  and  enjoy  the  full  fruition  of  his  labors. 
In  most  cases  he  has  no  otlier  reward  than  the  pleasure  re- 
ceived from  ibc  exercise  of  arL  This  leslhetic  sarislaction 
would  need  lo  be  great  to  enable  him  to  bear  even  tbe.  ordi- 
Diry  prosaic  bartUliips  and  discomforts  of  bh  loL  But  in 
addition  to  these,  he  is  sometimes  overtaken  by  a  species 
of  poetical  justice  in  the  shape  of  a  penalty  paid  in  kind. 
The  li'iuned  disease,  in  fact,  occasionally  becomes  a  real 
one.  Montaigne  mentions  some  curious  instances  of  this 
occurring  within  bis  own  experience.  It  is  chiefly  in  simu- 
lating ibe  class  of  nervous  diseases  that  the  dan^r  lies  of 
this  avenging  Nemesis.  The  continued  repetition  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  afTection  seems  eventually  to  make  an 
ineradicable  impression  on  the  nervous  centres.  Tho 
French  sailors  taken  prisoners  by  the  English  in  tlio  wars 
of  tile  First  Niipoleon  succeFsfully  feigned  in.tanity  for  six 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  sot  the  reward  of 
their  clever  deception  by  recovering  their  liberty ;  hut  it  was 
at  the  espense  of  their  reason,  which  was  really  gone.  The 
means  aiiopted  to  simulate  one  disease  have  sometimes  pro- 
duced another  of  a  more  serious  kind.  Sniaicra  have  so 
persislenlly  kept  np  a  state  of  irritation  in  a  factitious  sore 
u  to  bring  on  a  disease  which  required  amputation  of  the 
limb.  Oihers  have  lost  their  sight  by  the  meihoils  taken 
to  induce  a  temporary  inflammation  in  tlio  eye.  The  histo- 
rian Rolwrtson  mentions  a  case  whii:b,  whether  true  or  not, 
>s  at  all  cveniA   physiologically   possible.     He   says  that 


Pope  Julius  III.  feigned  sickness  to  av<dd  holding  a  consia- 
torv,  and  in  order  to  give  the  greater  color  of  probability 
to  bis  illness,  he  not  only  confined  himself  to  his  apartment, 
but  changed  bis  diet  and  usual  mode  of  life.  By  persisting 
in  this  plan,  however,  be  contracted  a  real  disrase,  from 
which  he  died  in  a  few  days. 


A  NIGHT    ON   THE  "BITTER  LAKE." 

"  And  they  say  it  don't  rain  in  Egypt  1 "  growls  our 
skipper,  wijiing  the  last  drops  of  the  departing  squall 
from  his  bushy  beard  and  blulf  English  face.  "  Let  'era 
just  come  here  and  try,  that's  all  I  " 

'>  This  is  our  sixth  squall  since  we  got  into  the  Canal," 
remark  I ;  "  pretty  well  for  one  morning's  work  I  No  get- 
ting to  Suez  to-niglit,  oh  ?  " 

"  We'd  ha'  done  it  right  enough  if  they'd  let  us  go  full 
speed,  but  half  speed's  tlie  rule  here.  We'li  be  geltin'  into 
the  Bitter  Lake  bout  snn-ilown,  and  there  I'll  anchor  for 
the  night,  and  g 


We  are  by  thi)  time  about  midway  through  the  famous 
Canal,  and  have  had  lime  to  get  somewhat  used  to  a  pano- 
rama which  is  utterly  new  to  us  both.  Our  firet  feelingt 
(as  is  the  ca^c,  I  should  judge,  with  every  one  who  has 
seen  it)  is  one  of  disappoinlnent  ;  for,  great  achievement 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  so  utterly  dwarfed  and  over- 
shadowed (like  llie  Don  and  Volga  llailnsy,  or  iho 
"  Nicholas  Column  "  at  Ibraila)  by  the  limitless  desolation 
which  surrounds  it,  that  the  statistics  of  its  expcnsu  and 
labor  appear  actually  fabulous.  Nor  has  it  even  the  ele- 
ment of  beauty  lo  recommend  it.  Two  interminable  ridgfs 
of  yellow  sand,  growing  gradually  higher  as  wc  advance 
sourhwnrd  ;  a  huge  dredger,  every  now  and  then,  lying 
like  a  cosile  upon  the  water,  with  its  clamoroui  freight  of  - 
blue-shirted  workmen  and  red-capped  Ixiys,  who  ru^ll  to 
stare  at  us  as  we  pass ;  a  few  little  stations,  consisting 
chiefly  of  one  but  apiece,  with  a  resident  population  ot  two 
men  and  a  dog;  an  occasional  passenger-steamer  from 
Ismaiiia,  so  diminutive  that  you  almost  eXpvct  to  see 
"  Complete  at  lO.i.  Cil."  labelled  upon  its  bulwarks  —  such 
are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  famous  international 
thoroui^brnre.  But  as  we  gradually  realise  tbe  utter  bar- 
renness of  tlie  whole  country,  void  alike  of  food  and  of 
shelter,  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  soil,  tlie  mcrcilest 
beat,  which  presses  sorely  upon  us  even  in  April,  we  begin 
to  admire,  in  our  own  despite,  this  little  ribbon  of  light- 
green  water  drawn  athwart  the  dull,  brassy  yellow  of  the 
everlasting  desert,  and  lo  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  which,  begun  by  an  Egyptian  king  '  nearly  tbirly 
cenluries  ago,  has  received  its  completion  in  our  own  day 
from  the  hand  of  a  French  engineer." 

"  Here  comes  another  o'  them  '  Puffin'  Billies  *  I "  remarks 
the  skipper,  with  grand  contempt,  as  a  little  toy-steamer 
skims  past  us  with  accommodation  for  one  passenger,  pro- 
vided he  were  a  thin  one.  "They're  nl'iiys  a'lrvin'  to 
haggravate  us  by  passin'  us  that  way  ;  but  if  we  could  onl^ 
put  on  steam,  we'd  show  Ihem  fun  I  Only  this  niornin, 
when  you  was  below  writin',  one  on  'em  cum  by,  and  the 
skipper  hollers  out  to  me,  '  Sliall  1  throw  out  a  rape  and 
tow  you  ? '  and  I  says  to  him,  says  I,  '  No,  thankee,  it's 
only  blind  men  as  is  towed  by  dogs  I '  " 

And  with  an  approving  chucklu  at  his  own  sledge-ham- 
mer wit,  the  worlhy  skipper  walks  all. 

The  black  rain-cloud  has  vanished  as  suddenly  as  it 
came,  and  the  sun  looks  down  ujwn  us  once  more  in  all  Ills 
merciloaa  splendor  from  the  bright,  cruel,  cloudless  sky. 
There  is  a  hot,  dreamy  languor  in  tbe  air,  and  a  silence  as 
of  utter  cxliauetion.  The  long,  laiy  rinple  in  our  wake 
dies  without  a  sound  upon  ihe  thick,  lileless  sand  ;  tlie 
very  shadow  of  our  steamer  seems  to  dra^  after  us  llko  a 
spent  runner.     Two  black  skeletons  suddenly  a|ipear  on 
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the  ri";ht  bank,  moving  slowly  along  the  water'i  edge  with 
their  lonf;,  noiwlesB  stride ;  and  the  sight  or  a  11  ring  being 
in  thia  great  sepulvhre  of  nature  Btartlus  tu  like  an  appari- 
tion. Then  comes  a  momeDtaiy  glimpM  o\  the  world  of 
lite  and  action,  as  we  swine  round  a  prujecting  corner  into 
the  great  basin  alon^  which  rise  the  towers  and  minareta 
of  Ismailia,  '■  the  City  of  Ismail  PtLsha."  The  pilot-boat 
flits  alongside  like  a  Sre-flj,  whisks  away  our  Fort  Said 
pilot,  and  replaces  him  with  a  lithe,  swarthy,  keen-eyed 
nail-caste ;  and  then  the  desert  en^lls  us  once  more  as 
we  head  southward,  on  towards  the  Bitter  Lake. 

Midday  changes  to  aAeraoan,  afternoon  wanes  into 
evening ;  and  at  length  there  rises  before  us  a  boundle«8 
waste  of  smooth  water,  all  adame  with  the  splendor  of  the 
sanset ;  the  tar-famed  Bitter  Lake,  which  U  perhaps  the 
one  spot  of  the  Canal  that,  in  an  age  of  railway's  and  tele- 
n-aplis,  wean  the  living  impress  of  a  time  when  the 
Pharaohs  still  reigned  in  Memphis,  and  when  the  white- 
robed  priests  of  Jsis  watched  the  stars  from  the  summit  of 
the  (iruat  Pyramid.  Smooth,  Cideless,  lifeless,  it  stretches 
from  sky  to  sky,  in  all  its  weird  and  deaolate  l^eauty ;  and, 
far  to  the  west,  wave  alUr  wave,  purple  hills  surge  up 
i^ainst  the  burnlna  sky ;  while  to  the  east,  far  as  the  e}  e 
can  reach,  exten£  —  dim,  and  vast,  and  unknown  —  tbe 
mighty  desert,  l>eyoQd  which  lie  Mecca  and  Jerusalem. 

As  we  sweep  into  the  lake,  the  sun  goa  out  (no  other 
word  will  eicpresB  it},  and,  in  a  moment,  earth  and  sea  and 
•ky  are  one  ^reat  shadow.  In  the  gathering  darkness  and 
overwhelming  silenci!,  the  captain's  noarse  call  sounds  in- 
describably strange  and  unearthly  :  — 

"  Stand  by  your  anchor  I  " 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir  I  " 

"  Let  go  1  " 

The  rattle  of  the  chain,  tbe  splash  of  the  falling  anchor, 
break  upon  tbe  stillness  for  a  moment  with  unnatural  loud- 
ness, and  then  the  silence  returns  like  a  wave.  The  isola- 
tion U  now  complete.  1  have  seen  the  frozen  Neva  at  mid- 
night, and  tbe  Dead  Sea  in  the  fnty  of  the  early  morning ; 
but  a  ghostlier  sight  than  the  Bitler  Lake  in  the  dim  inter- 
Tal  butween  sunset  and  moonrise  1  have  never  yet  seen. 
However,  tbe  ghostly  dimness  does  not  endure  long.  Sud- 
den as  a  dash  of  lightninz  there  falls  across  thu  shadowy 
waste  of  water  a  broad  silver  sheen,  and  up  rises  the  full 
moon  in  all  its  splendor  (such  a  moon  as  one  only  sees  in 
troiiical  skies)  glorityins  tbe  whole  panorama  at  one  stroke. 
Behind  us,  tall,  and  white,  and  spectral,  rises  the  light- 
bouse  that  guards  tbe  entrance,  with  its  aolitarv  eye  of 
fire.  To  ripbt  and  lefl,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  huge, 
erosB-barred  signal-posts  tliat  mark  the  channel  loom  out 
like  a  line  of  phantom  sentries.  In  the  backgrouncl,  the 
curving  hills  stand  out  black  as  night  against  the  unearthly 
splenilor  ;  while  tbe  faint  ripples  made  by  the  night-breeze 
break  upon  our  bows  in  rinss  of  living  fire,  flashing,  quiver- 
ing, and  bursting  Incessantly.  And  now  the  sense  of  utter 
loneliness  and  separation  becomes  overwhelming.  Land- 
locked as  we  are,  it  is  as  though  we  were  becalmed  in  raid- 
ocean,  far  away  from  sight  or  sound  of  human  life,  a  feeling 
intense  enouj*])  to  overpower  even  (he  sense  of  companion- 
ihip.  With  five  and  thirty  men  close  beside  me,  I  em  as 
utterly  alone  as  if  1  were  upon  a  desert  iiiland. 

And  DO  the  night  wears  on,  the  weird  iiiipressiveness  of 
tbe  wonderful  panorama  becoming  more  intense  with  every 
hour  that  passes;  till  at  Itingth,  when  1  tall  asleep  under 
the  lee  of  the  quarter-boat,  with  my  head  pillowed  on  a 
spare  sail,  and  a  Ibid  of  the  canvas  pulled  over  my  face  as 
a  shield  against  the  moon,i  my  dreams  are  haunted  by  a 
confused  phantasmagoria  of  figures  from  tbe  remotest  ages  : 
black-browed  Sesostris  driving  his  team  ofchained  monarchs 
along  tlie  shouting  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  and  towering  Ninua 
hounding  on  his  endless  files  of  Assyrian  spearmen  to  rack 
the  temples  of  Memphis ;  and  Moses,  with  the  light  of  a 
solemn  triumph  in  his  deep,  earnest  eyes,  leading  forth  a 
free  nation  over  the  corpses  of  the  Egyptian  firHiborn  ;  and 
Persian  Cambyses,  "  master  of  all  who  live,"  marfhalling 
his  best  and  bravest  to  a  death  of  lingering  agony  in  the 
depths  of  the  Great  Desert.     From  these  and  other  histoid 


ical  nightmares  I  am  aroused  bv  a  hearty  dap  on  the 
shoulder,  and  a  jolly  Englisb  laugh  close  to  my  ear :  — 

"Lucky  you  ain'l  the  hofficer.  o'  tbe  waich,  air;  yon 
sleeps  as  sound  as  a  peeler  on  dooty  I  Come,  tumble  np 
and  take  your  six  buckets ;  tbe  steward's  pretty  iii^  lain 
break faAt  already." 

Laid  it  is,  sure  enough,  with  tbe  traditional  beefcteak 
smoking  in  the  middle.     The  sunrise  is  just  lighting  op  iha 


VIENNA. 

Amono  the  many  considerations  which  hnve  inTested 
the  Exposition  just  now  opening  at  Vienna  with  peculiar 
interest,  may  be  reckoned  a  general  feeling  thxt  it  reprn- 
sents,  to  some  extent,  a  more  liberal  and  humane  policy  (■ 
the  part  of  Austria.  It  is  felt  to  be  not  so  much  a  finsD- 
cial  scheme  as  afestivity,  held  in  celebration  of  the  passiag 
away  of  the  old  rule  by  pitting  one  ethnical  eleffient 
against  another,  and  tbe  inauguration  of  a  method  which 
shall  pay  greater  respect  to  the  sentiment  of  proTinci*! 
patriotism,  while  cultivating  a  freer  and  friendlier  inter- 
course between  tbe  diverse  sections  of  tbe  L-ountry  —  an 
eflbrt  after  fraternity  baaed  upon  the  recognition  ot  recip- 
rocal interests.  Since  tbe  withdrawal  of  Austria  fniM 
Italy  there  has  been  a  notable  alteration  in  tbe  tone  of  po- 
litical critics  towards  her;  we  have  heard  far  leas  of  "the 
crimes  of  the  Hapsburgs,"  and  known  much  more  aynp*- 
thetic  ejtpressions  of  hope  for  a  future  begun  in  conflicts 
with  the  clergy,  and  continued  in  apparently  bonest,  and 
partially  successful,  elTorts  to  include  the  seventeen  prov- 
inces within  the  national  franchises.  We  may  expect  the 
success  of  the  Exposition  —  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
anticipate  ^- to  be  followed  by  an  inurestse  of  popularity  ta 
Austria.  We  shall  have  defences  and  eulogies  of  her  gov- 
ernment and  social  usages,  with  perhaps  too  littlu  discrim- 
ination in  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  thmx  sone 
visitors  from  other  countries  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  curious  and  instructive  conditMWS 
of  life  by  which  they  will  find  themselves  surraunded  in  the 
beautiful  capital,  a  city  which,  coasidering  its  importance 
and  antiquity,  has  been  less  unfolded  to  the  knowledge  ti 
English  readers  than  any  other  in  Europe.  Tbe  guide  &m^ 
—  of  which  Murray's  is  by  far  the  best  —  give  but  Itttleef 
the  curious  lore  and  notable  assoL-ialions  of  tbe  place  con- 
cerning which  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  rambling  notea. 

That  Austria  is  a  "  Ibrtuitous  concourse  of  atoma  "  ii  a 
fact  which  presses  itself  upon  the  observant  visitor  to  iti 
capital  at  every  step.  The  element  of  chance  which  meeli 
the  student  ol  Austrian  history  at  its  legendary  origia.  at- 
tends him  as  he  visits  ita  art-sal leries,  its  court,  its  in^ 
tutions,  and  is  not  forgotten  as  be  passes  through  the  public 
gardens,  whose  sections  ai'e  nametl  after  the  various  rrgioos 
of  the  globe,  or  witnesses  the  masquerade  of  races  and 
costumes  thronging  its  streets. 

The  legend  ot  tile  reigning  House  is  a  story  of  hnppy 
accidents.  A  young  Swiss  Count,  poor  and  obscure,  wlule 
riding  in  the  chase,  comes  to  a  river,  where  he  finds  a 
priest  on  foot,  anxious  to  cross  the  stream,  but  unable  to 
do  BO.  Having  addressed  the  pious  man  kindly,  he  leam 
that  he  is  hastening  to  adininisier  the  sacrament  to  a  ('Ti'iS 
parishioner,  and  thereon  freely  oflers  his  borse,  on  wbidi 
the  priest  parses  over  the  river,  and  hastens  to  the  de«t)i- 
bed.  Next  day  the  horse  Is  returned,  with  expresaions  of 
gratitude,  but  the  Count  declines  to  receive  it.  "  God  fc^- 
bid,"  he  exclaims,  ■'  that  1  shnuld  again  ride  a  horse  which 
has  carried  my  Saviour  I  "  Whereon  he  returns  the  animal 
as  a  gilt  to  the  priest  and  the  Church.  In  course  oT  time 
the  priest  becomes  chaplain  and  confidential  adviser  to  tbe 
Prince  Elector  of  Mentz  ;  he  remembers  the  pious  Count, 
and  persuades  his  patron  to  name  him  to  the  Assembly  of 
Electors  of  the  Empire.  Inquiry  having  shown  that  the 
Count  is  as  brave  as  he  is  pious,  be  u  chosen  to  be  the 
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ii  the  Kood  hap  wbiuh  bu  generfdly  atteniled  the 
iljr.  Tbis  Kudolph  hu  charming  cl&ught«n,  they 
Tjr  five  powerful  Friocei,  and  the  marryinz-oa,  so  to 
ik,  of  DAtiont  beuomei  the  itruurural  growth  of  Aan- 
.n  domioioD.     The   beautj  of   Austrian   ArchilutheMes 

been  a  political  element  in  the  ahaping  of  Europe. 
poleon,  having  conqueivd  the  country,  ie  antisfitid  to  be 
d  with  the  haoil  of  one  of  the  pretty  PrincesBes,  instead 
with  milJiarda,  the  horrora  of  Austrrlitx  ending  in  a 
ndahip  between  Auatria  aud  France  which  even  Solfe- 
I  was  not  able  to  destroy.  There  ia,  perhaps,  no  more 
nwtive  Ijueen  in  Europe  than  the  who  biu  knit  together 

thronei  of  Austria  and  Belgium. 

Ifotwithstanding  the  blt>ody  wan  of  races  which  have 
ten  out  of  the  hetcrogeneoui  character  of  the  Austrian 
ipire,  of  wliLch  Vienna  has  generally  been  the  centre,  its 
ipte  are  proud  of  their  cosmopolitan  character.  They 
Dire  the  many-hued  costumesjiarculing  their  itrcets,  and 
pect  each,  however  outre.  The  chants  of  Greek  and 
w.  Catholic  and  Armenian,  mingling  in  the  morning  air 
Sunday,  are  reflected  in  the  wide  toleration  which  has 
liled  to  ^ive  even  the  seventy  Unitarian  churches  of 
ansylvania  full  leave  to  grow  to  their  strength.  Even 
I  Spanish  Jews,  who  in  earlier  times  were  forced  to  And 
UHig  the  followers  of  Mahomet  a  protection  denied  them 

those  of  Christ,  are  now  welcomed  to  the  city  to  which 
vf  have  brought  so  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  East.  The 
•nnese  gentleman  loves  to  set  before  his  guest  a  dozen 
rielies  of  international  winet,  and  to  regale  him  with 
Iters  and  crabs  from  the  Adriatic,  and  little  lobsters  from 
ue faraway  sea,  laid  upon  the  fig-leaves  in  which  they 
ire  packed  ;  with  Bohemian  eels,  Styriaa  chamois,  stur- 
OQ  irom  (he  Elbe,  and  |iheaaantg  from  near  Prague,  of 
e  same  sort  that  Napoleon  1.  thought  so  delicious  as  h> 
ive  five  hundred  of  them  sent  to  ttie  Tuileries  annually. 
B  does  not  complain  that  Vienna  has  so  few  luxuries  not 
nowed.  while  making  much  of  the  boneless,  bii^'hesded 
open  (iib,  and  the  Huehm,  a  icaleless  trout,  which  Aus- 
ian  Jews,  who  will  eat  nothing  scaly,  buy  up  at  large 

The  Fine  Arts  Department  in  the  Exposition  will  be  es- 
emely  good,  for  the  living  artists  ofKurope  have  long 
ganied  Austria  as  a  region  which  has  not  sulfiuientlv 
icognized  the  claims  of  modern  art.  Of  the  regular  gal- 
rles  there  are  two,  both  of  which  merit  more  attention 
lan  they  commonly  geL  The  Lichlenstein  can  hardly  be 
dkd  a  great  one,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  amongst 
I  fifteen  hundred  paintings  one  can  find  but  few  that  rep- 
lient  the  best  workmanship  of  the  great  masters.  One 
iDst  note,  however,  the  portrait  of  Peru^ino  by  Raphael, 
od  that  of  Wallenstein  by  Vandyke,  the  latter  one  of  the 
nest  paintings  of  the  kind  in  eKistence.  Giiido's "  Charity  " 
taoiBniuhino's  •'  Sibyl,"  and  Rubens'  six  pictures  rcpresent- 
ig  ihe  hisiory  of  iSecius,  are  very  fine  indeed.  But  the 
Mms  devoted  to  engravings  are  more  important  than  those 
nivneil  lo  paintings,  and  there  are  few  spots  where  a  lover 
fold  portraits  and  representations  of  andent  costume  and 
fit-scenes  will  find  so  much  to  interest  him  as  here.  There 
re  minor  private  colleclion*  lo  be  thrown  open  to  visitors 
wing  ih«  Exposition,  which  have  each  gems  that  should  be 
sen  — those  of  Count  Czomin,  Count  Schonborn,  and 
wers.  The  latter  has  a  wonderful  picture  by  Rembrandt 
-wonderful  if  not  very  pleasing-^  the  blinding  o(  Samson 

Jibe  Philistines,  in  the  Esterhazy  collection,  readers  of 
rs.  Jameson  will  be  gbii]  to  see  the  remarkable  picture  of 
heConceptioa  (Tavarone,  1590),  in  wliiuli  the  Virgin  is 
vprasented  as  a  dark-haired  Spanish  girl  oidy  nine  or  ten 
'ears  of  age. 

But  it  is  in  the  Belvidere  Gallery  that  the  lover  of  art 
nU  find  the  fullest  reward,  if  he  can  be  pa'ient  enough  to 
rrope  his  way  through  the  heler<«teneous  accumulation  of 
iplunilars,  n  task  not  easy  even  with  an  excellent  catalogue 
or  his  guide.  The  BeNidere  is  one  of  the  most  valuaWe 
»lleclions  of  pictures  ia  the  world,  and  it  b  the  very 
*on\  arranged ;  in  &cl  it  is  hardly  arranged  at  all,  the 
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various  schools  and    different  age:>  of  art   having   to  be 

Sicked  out  here  and  there  from  most  incougruous  quartera. 
'he  Belvidere  Gallery  was  not  made  to  order,  like  those 
of  Dresden  and  Munich;  it  grew  as  Austria  grew,  and  its 
treasures  bear  trace  of  the  ancient  history  and  political 
constitution  of  the  country  (if  it  can  be  said  to  have  a 
couslitution).  And  this  fact  represents  the  peculiar  value 
of  it  as   compared  with  the  majority  of  otder   European 

falleries.  It  may  not  have  so  many  great  masterpieces^ 
ut  the  historical  development  of  art  in  nearly  everr 
country  is  represented  here,  making  it  an  invaluable  col- 
lection for  the  art-scholar  or  the  critic.  We  are  borne 
back  to  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a  German  school  of 
art  was  just  burgeoning  oat,  the  main  stem  of  it  beinz  in 
Bohemia.  There  it  was  under  the  patronage  of  Carl  IV., 
who,  much  wiser  than  many  later  patrons  of  artists,  pre- 
ferred to  ^ive  ihem  good  institutions  and  special  advan- 
tages, rather  than  foster  their  love  for  the  luxury  of  hu 
palaces.  ISo  hrre  we  have  the  old  Bohemian  collection, 
showing  strokes  well  worthy  any  artist's  study  for  their 
blended  strength  and  sweetness.  Theodoric  of  [*rasue, 
Nicholaus  Wurmser.  Thomas  of  Mutlna,  and  others  had 
founded  a  school  difierent  from  all  others,  but  it  perished 
amid  the  convulsions  of  the  age,  leaving  the  ilinjeela 
mentbra  here.  It  is  to  bo  feared,  if  every  picture  in  the 
Belvidere  could  lell  its  history,  and  should  do  so  honestly, 
the  relations  would  hardly  redound  to  any  reputation  the 
-Uapshurgs  may  have  for  possessing  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  the  ditference  between  meum  and  luuni.  We  are 
told,  however,  by  the  Teutonic  authorities,  that  the  Gallery 
is  "  the  result  of  a  profuse  liberality,  the  creation  of  power- 
ful sovereigns,  who  enjoyed  unlimited  access  to  all  those 
channels  which  poured  forth  their  rich  stream  of  the 
most  precious, treasures  of  art  for  the  gratificalion  of  those 
who  thirsted  for  them."  It  is  to  be  hopi'd,  therefore,  that 
the  various  countries  parted  with  the  treasures  pleasantly, 
fie  this  as  it  may,  the  rule  among  empires  in  such  matters 
is  just  that  which  is  said  to  have  originally  rendered 
society  possible  in  California  —  respect  for  such  maxima 
a^  tlaius  ijuo,  uti  poetuUtis,  let  brgonea  be  bygones  ;  above 
all,  a  remembrance  that  all  palaces  are  glass-houses,  and 
stone-throwing  strictly  prohibited. 

The  two  points  in  which  lo  the  art-student  the  Belvi- 
dere presents  the  erealest  attractions  are  In  the  speci- 
mens of  Albre'iht  Diirer,  and  a  collection  of  Flemish  and 
Italian  art  made  by  Teniers.  Maximilian  I.  was  the 
personal  friend  of  Albrecht  Diirer.  It  was  while  that 
Emperor  resided  at  Prague  that  he  learned  to  love  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  above  all  to  esteem  Diirer.  Most  of  the 
Diirer  pictures  at  Vienna  were  brought  there  by  him. 
Teniers  was  the  friend  of  the  Archduke  l.eopold  Wil- 
helm,  who  was  Governor  General  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
whose  enthusiasm  for  the  fine  arts  proved  much  more 
beneficial  for  Vienna  than  for  the  Dutch.  This  Archduke 
employed  David  Teniers  lo  go  about  and  make  a  collection 
particularly  of  Flemish  pictures,  for  him.  Teniers  re- 
paired to  Brussels,  and  it  really  was  the  collection  there 
made  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  Belvidere  Gallery.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  numerous  little  collections 
which  Austrian  emperors,  archdukes,  and  noblemen  have 
been  making  for  five  bunilred  years  or  more  had  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  a  public  gallery.  Each  was  meant  to 
decorate  a  palace  or  private  mansion.  When  Teniers 
brought  the  collection  he  had  made  (1657)  there  was  no 
room  for  it  in  the  Imperial  palace,  so  the  pictures  were 
hung  in  a  neighboring  building  called  the  btallburg.  It 
seems  to  have  become  thus  slightly  detached  from  the 
perion  of  royalty  ;  and  tliough   a  hundred  years  ago  the 

Eictures  were  transferred  to  a  palace  again,  that  building 
as  ever  since  been  the  palace  of  the  people.  The  princes 
for  whom  the  Helvldere  was  built  live,  as  art  enables  them, 
on  its  walls,  there  frescoed  by  Van  der  Hooke,  Solimena, 
Auerbacli.  The  emperors  and  arehdukos  have  discovered 
long  ago  that  an  individual  cannot  monopolize  great  treas- 
ures in  this  world  without  losing  the  most  real  enjoyment  of 
them,  and  so  rill  afler  rill  has  come  in  from  generation  to 
generation  aa  tributaries  to  swell  the  singular  collection. 
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None  need  to  be  Informed  that  Vienna  U  the  metropoliB 
of  music.  Tbe  viulor  there  tinda  bimaulf  floating  about, 
ta  it  were,  in  an  ethereal  niusiuni  sen.  Kven  the  bnua 
bands  perlbrm  good  niusiu.  The  only  difflculljr  on  this 
muiicaf  score  is,  indeed,  that  the  varieties  of  harmonj  in 
Vienna  are  likely  to  form  in  the  lew  sophisticated  ear  a 
medley  something  like  the  ancient  "  Quodlibet "  (which 
still  may  he  heard  occasionally),  in  which  the  persona  of  a 
company  sing  each  a  diflTerenC  ballad  simuJtAneoiisly  to  one 
theme  —  a  solemn  hymn  jostlin!;  a  bacchanalian  ditty. 
The  opera  ii  the  most  perfect  in  the  narld,  the  symphonies 
perfect,  and  the  sacred  music  also ;  and  none  of  them  can 
surpass  the  majesty  vith  whii;h.thc  military  band  sends 
abroad  tlirough  the  nir  "  Gott  trballe  Kaiser  Franz."  Gen- 
erations of  culture  have  gone  to  build  up  ihe  musical  taste 
and  the  Sne  ear  which  ol  old  made  thU  city  the  Mecca  of 


Mo):art  found  il.  uphill  work  at  Vienna.  The  people 
looked  upon  his  thin,  pale  fnce,  and  his  light,  boyish  hair, 
with  incredulity.  They  could  hardly  imagine  that  the 
little  man  was  more  th.in  an  ambitious  youth.  It  was  just 
eighly-fivo  years  ago  that  he  was  trying  to  accomplish 
something  there,  but  had  more  rcputaiion  for  his  game  of 
billiards  than  for  music.  At  the  time  the  two  great 
librettists  of  Vienna  were  Metastasio  and  the  Abb^  de 
Ponte  —  a  man  who  passed  twenty  weary  years  as  an 
Italian  teaiher  in  Ni'W  York,  wlierc  he  died  in  destitution  I 
This  Abb6  de  Ponte  wrote  the  drama  of  "  Don  Joan,"  after 
consultation  with  Mozart,  who  believed  that  the  traditions 
of  the  wild  Doblenian  Ibruicd  a  good  theme  for  an  opera. 
The  composer  did  his  part  in  less  time  than  any  opera  was 
ever  written  in.  He  wrote  day  and  night,  hia  wife  keepin" 
his  wits  awake  by  bringing  in  punch,  hia  favorite  drink,  and 
so  got  it  ready  for  a  grand  occasion  in  Pra^uu.  Prague  was 
delighted.  After  being  thrice  performed, "it  was  waited  to 
Viennaon  Bohemian  raptures.  At  Vienna  it  fell  de.id.  The 
Euiperor  Joseph  sent  tor  Mo^tart,  and  said,  "Mozart,  your 
music  would  do  very  well,  but  there  are  too  many  notes  in 
it"  "  There  are  just  as  many  as  there  ought  to  be,"  replied 
Mozart,  deeply  oSunded.  This  line  piece  of  Imperial  crit- 
icism may  huve  got  wind,  for  everj-body  was  in  the  habit 
of  baying  there  was  certainly  merit  in  the  piece,  "  but," 
etc.  Being  in  a  company  one  day  where  the  new  opera 
was  the  subject  of  diapute,  Haydn,  in  reply  to  a  demand 
for  his  opinion,  said,  "  All  1  know  is  that  Mozart  is  cer- 
tainly ll)e  greatest  composer  now  in  existence."  Haydn 
■uflered  from  the  cavils  of  the  critics,  but  his  genius  met 
with  recognition  from  Mozart.  A  composer  of  tome  merit, 
but  of  a  jealous  disposition,  was  expatiating  on  the  delects 
of  Ha^dn,  when  Mozart  broke  out  with  the  abrupt  reply, 
"  Sir,  if  you  and  I  were  n)elled  down  together,  wo  could 
not  make  one  Ilaydn  t  "  Mozart  gracefully  dedicHted  his 
i^uatuors  to  Ilaydn.  Frederick  the  Great  olTured  Mozart  a 
situalion  at  Berlin,  with  a  salary  of  five  thousand  florins, 
in  place  of  ihe  miserable  sum  of  eight  hundred  (£S0) 
which  he  was  getting  at  Vienna.  While  ho  was  hesitating 
Joaepli  II.  called  on  nim  and  saiil,  "Mozart,  you  arc  going 
to  leave  me."  ■'  No,  never  will  I  leave  your  MHJefly,''Baid 
the  tender-hearted  composer,  with  emotion.  Beethoven 
had  a  beltiir  experience,  for  Vienna  rccogniieil  his  genius 
from  the  start.  When  he  brought  out  his  Fifth  Syni|>liriny 
there  before  a  vast  audience,  llie  crowd  rose,  shouting  their 
plaudits.  Ijeclhovcn,  who  had  conducted  tlie  piece,  did 
not  accept  their  npplause.  A  member  of  the  orchestra 
took  him  gently  by  the  shoulders  and  tumci)  his  lace,  that 
he  might  see  the  enthusiastic  audience.  The  audience 
then  icinembercd  that  the  artist  who  had  been  so  charming 
them  was  stone-deaf.  Beethoven,  when  ho  beheld  the 
scene,  burst  into  tears. 

With  all  the  social  conservatism  in  Vienna,  and  the 
hardness  of  the  aristocracy — the  noblemen  being  more 
like  kings  than  even  the  Junkers  of  Prussia  Iiefore  Bis- 
marck compelled  them  to  commit  harikarl  —  one  cannot 
help  being  struck  by  the  degree  of  freedom  allowed  in  that 
city.  It  is  said,  indeed,  not  to  be  found  in  other  cities 
under  Austrian  rule ;  poor  Prague  especially  being  under 
snch  surveillance  that  many  of  the  best  plays  are  pQihibited 


to  its  public  theatrea.  In  Vienoa,  Herr  £tieane,  «n  oU 
revolutionbt  of  1848,  who  edits  the  Frte  Pren,  inlbrmcd 
me  that  he  was  able  to   print   as   much  radicalism   as  he 

r leased  in  bis  paper  without  interference  frotn  the  police, 
remember  on  one  oci-asion,  while  visiting  the  celebraled 
crypt  in  which  the  remains  of  tlie  emperors  are  preaerved 
in  fine  coffina  loaded  with  wreaths,  our  p*rty  paused  fw 
some  time  at  that  of  the  late  Prince  Maximilian,  who  was 
shot  in  Mexico.  It  waa  inscribed  by  tlie  Emperor,  "  To 
our  dear  brother,  who  was  shot  by  Mcxic&n  barbarians." 
Two  Germans  present  commented  upon  the  inscription  in 
their  own  language  and  very  audibly  to  the  company 
present,  one  declaring  that  the  Meiicana  had  served  "oar 
ilear  brother  "  just  right ;  the  other  expressing  tbe  belief 
that  the  Emperor  had  helped  to  send  his  brother  away 
through  jealousy  of  his  greater  attainments  and  popularity, 
and  fear  of  hia  tendency  to  radicalism,  and  that  be  (the 
Kmperor)  was  by  no  means  sorry  when  he  heard  of  the 
Prince'a  tragical  end.  Such  free  talk  »a  this  one  cob- 
tinually  hears  in  the  eafU.  The  freedom  accorded  ta 
religious  heresy  is  equally  great  One  hears  continually 
loud  theological  discussions  going  on  in  public  rooms, 
where  Greets,  Armenians,  and  Catholics  aasemblo.  There 
is  very  apt  to  be  present  also  a  Unitarian,  whose  argu- 
ments aometimca  make  one  fancy  himself  in  the  atnio?phfre 
of  Boston.  In  Transylvania  there  are  near  two  bundtwl 
Unilarian  congregationa,  with  a  very  aysteniatic  organii- 
ation,  ami  some  allege  that  this  form  of  belief  is  sprain; 
to  Vienna  and  6lher  parts  of  Austria.  In  the  public  libmriei 
one  sees  shelves  hi"h  up  inscribed  "  Verboicne  Biiclier." 
and  on  Ibem  heretical  theology  ia  curiously  mingled  with 
works  of  immoral  tendency  (such  as  UousBcau*B  ^  Con- 
fessions," Ovid's  "  Art  of  Love,"  etc.),  but  these  shelve* 
have  become  so  little  probilHted  and  so  popular,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  warning  does  not  act  ratlur  as  i 
guide  to  the  hcrctically  or  pruriently  disposed. 

The  most  quiet  and  aristocratic  quarter  of  Vienna  is  the 
"Tcin,"  where  are  the  stately  palaces  of  the  J.icbtenslcins, 
the  Stahrem bergs,  the  Esterhazys,  etc.  These  nobk 
families  are  looked  upon  with  much  awe,  as  is  natural,  die 
Austrian  monarchy  beinj  limited  by  the  nobility.  In 
Russia,  the  Czar  can  deprive  a  nobleman  of  hia  hereditary 
dominions,  but  it  is  not  so  in  Austria.  The  presfnl 
Emperor  is  the  first  who  ever  set  aside  the  will  of  lie 
nobilily.  There  are  three  hundred  of  these  families,  tea 
ducal,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  Lichtenateins,  Schwarti- 
enber^,  Lobskowitzea,  and  Esterhazys.  Tbejr  are  o- 
titled ItegentJ,  and  have  body-guards.  They  are  by  bink- 
right  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  fleece  symbol 
may  be  seen  on  tbe  cornices  of  their  houses.  Tbcir  far- 
tunes  are  immense.  Though  the  Esterhazys'  fortune  bat 
been  diminished  by  one  or  two  snendihrilf,  it  is  said  to 
be  larger  than  the  revenue  of  the  Kings  of  Bavaria,  Wur- 
temberg,  and  Saxony  put  together.  How  fomiidable  ii 
the  power  of  these  families,  was  shown  by  an  incident  that 
occurred  in  1805.  During  the  war  with  Napoleon,  Frinee 
Appony  wna  entrusted  with  the  Austrian  forces  on  tbe 
Danube.  Aflcr  the  cnpture  of  the  Austrian  army  at  Ulm, 
this  Princo  was  ordered  to  destroy  a  wooden  bridge  near 
Vienna  ;  he  disobeyed  Ihe  onler,  and  Nspoleon's  pursuit, 
facilitated  by  this  bridge,  resulted  in  tlie  disaster  at 
Ansterlitz.  All  Eurojia  expected  Prince  Appony  would 
he  shot  ;  but  he  was  only  temporarily  banished,  ntA  froa 
Austria,  but  from  the  Imperial  headquarters  I  Ilia  descend- 
ant is  now  Austrian  Ambassador  in  France,  where  his 
memory  is  blessed.  As  for  the  age  of  these  great  familie^ 
whocan  ealimate  itV  In  the  Est erhazy  Palace  there  is  a 
chart  of  tlie  family  tree  whicli  represents  it  growing  out  of 
the  stomach  of  Adam  1  In  these  houses,  there  ia  not  ooljr 
a  great  deal  of  refioement  and  culture,  hut  al»o  of  mirth 
and  entertainment  The  children  are  well  taught,  lh« 
tutor  being  ordinarily  a  lawyer  or  a  divine.  Their  little 
brains  are  said  to  be  terribly  over-tasked,  as  it  is  ihousht 
they  must  lenrn  all  languages  in  such  a  polyglot 
In  many  of  the  palaces  there  n 
theatricals,  and  there  is  no  end  t 
oieanli,  and  balls.    The  favorite 
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'  cihHin-d&nce,"  upon  which  more  modern  terpsU-horean 
S«inB  h>ve  beeo  threaded  ;  in  it  tlio  company  winds  lika  a 
ierpent  from  room  to  room,  through  corridor  anil  hall, 
until  At  liut  the  BiDuoiii  form  breaki  up  into  waltzw,  whiuh 
plus  from  one  species  to  another,  ending  in  the  giddy 
■vliirl  of  the  German. 

Considering  that  Vienna  succesBfully  claims  the  hooor 
E>f  having  established  the  first  Univoreiiy  on  the  CoDtinenl 
( I  333,  says   Bouterwek),  one  is  surprised  to  find  so  fttw 
literary  characters  in  high  society  in  Vienna.     The  possei- 
Bion  of   a    fine    University  did    not    prevent    Hartmann 
Suhopper,  the  most  scholarly  editor  of  the  Reintcke  Fuclu, 
from  having  to  sleep  Diogenes  fashion  in  a  barret  in  the 
streets   of  Vienna,  just  Area   hundred   years   ago,  until 
Jo^ias  Ilafnagel  gave  him  shelter ;  aud  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  same  ipittitution  there  does  not  avtut  now  to 
render  the  city  the  creat  literary  centre  that  it  oujjhc  to 
be.     It  is  to  be  feared  that  few  things  .thrive  in  Austria  in 
-^hich  the  court  it  not  interested  ;    and   as  its  earlier 
despotism  acted  as  an  extinguisher  on  the  fine  grnius  of 
Sohemia,  its  indifference   has   prevented  the  intellect  of 
Austria  from  lighting  up  at  all.     It  is  probable  that  such  a 
poet  as  Grillparxer  would  have  found  a  welcome  at  Court 
■  D  any  other  capital,  but  at  Vienna  he  was  hardly  known 
ex<;ept  by  the  lower  classes.    He  held  some  petty  office 
bringing  him  an  amount  equal  Co  2a0  thalers  ;  and  when 
some  of.  bis  friends  petitioned  tho  Emperor  (1828)  for  his 
promotion  to  a   place   that  would   bring  600  tbulors,  the 
monarch  exclaimed,  "  Let  me  alone  with  your  Urillparzers ; 
be   would  make  verses  instead   of  reports,"     After  his 
journey  to  Italy,  and  when  he  had  grown  out  of  the  phase 
of  bis  getgius  which  produced  "  Schicksalstiick  "  (an  imita- 
tion of  Werner)  to  Uiat  which  could  thrill  audiences  with 
the  subtle  passion   of  "  Medea,"  he  was  taken  up  by  the 
laiperial  Burg  Theatre  as  its  poet,  at  a  salary  equal  to 
1 ,000  thitiers.     But  that  sort  of  o-^upation  which  quickened 
the  genius  of  Schiller  depressed  that  of  Grillparzcr,  and  I 
suppose  there  have  been  few  men  of  equal  power  who  have 
lell  so  little  monument  of  iL     Moritz   Hiirtmann,  too  — 
who,  though  a  Bohemian  by  birth,  passed  much  of  his  life 
at  Vienna  —  had  a  good  deal  nf  genius  which  came  to  little 
and  reached  its  climax  in  "  Chalice  and  Sivard,"     Some- 
how but  few  men  of  genius  are  born  among  the  aristocracy. 
or  DO  doubt  they  would  make  much  of  him,  as  they  did  of 
Von  Hammer,  the  Orientalist.     The  Germans  have  their 
own  theory  of  this  matter,  and  say  that  when  the  Austrian 
eovernment  by  its  despotism  and  espionage   stopped  the 
German   immigration   that   was  coming   to   it   along   the 
l^jnube,   it   committed   intellectual   suicide.      It   was   an 
ancient  impolicy,  and  it  enabled  the  imported  Fal)er  of 
Stiabit  to  earn  at  Vienna  the  title  of  "  MxUet  of  Heretics  " 
by  stamping  the  first  germs  of  Protestantism  in  the  time 
of  Luther.     Since  then  the  only  genius  in  Austria,  i.  e.,  the 
German,  has  dwell  in  poor  attics,  industriously  pursuing 
useless  knowledge.     In   one  houae  Klaclzel  dcvo'ud  royal 
powers  to  the  fashioning  of  an   automaton  trumpeter,  and 
in  another  Faber  worked  twenty-five  years  to  produce  his 
Ulking-machine.      However,    we   will     not     forget    that 
Michaclis   is   proving   almost   as   terrible   a  "Mallet"  to 
Bishops  as    Joiiana  Faber,  Bishop    of  Vienna,  was  to 
Lutherans  in  the  dawn  of  the   Iteforniation.     Were  the 
Old  Catholic  scholar  to  make  an  appeal  straight  to  the 
reason  and  conscience  of  the  people,  there  would  be,  I  am 
persuaileil,  far  more  hope  for  the  new  movement  in  Vienna 
Uian  at  Munich ;  but  tlie  cRbrt  to  convince  the  priests  is 
hopeless.     The   ignorance  of  the  rural  Austrian   priest  is 
quite  unfathomable.     Burthohl   Auerbach   relates  thal>  he 
once  walked  a  tittle  with  one  of  these  prieils  during  iho 
revolutionary  excitement  in  '48.     "  We  walked  some  dis- 
tance," says  Auerbach,  "and  the  conversation  turning  on 
religious  subjects,  the  priest   E<aid,  '  Aye,  the   liberty  men 
would  lord  it  over  tho  great  God,  but  the  grnat  God  is  far 
too  irreat  for  ihcm.     All   the  mischief  comes  from  philo- 
sophical religion.'     I  asked  what  he  meant,  and  he  replied, 
'Philosophical  religion   comes  from   Uou'suau  in  France; 
bis  friends  once  said  to  him,  "  We  have  no  drums  nowa- 
days," to  which  be  answered,  "  Skin  men,  and  make  drums 
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of  their  hides."  Now  that's  philosophical  religion,  and  it 
all  comes  from  Rousseau,  who  died  anno  6.'"  All  Auer- 
bach's  objections  were  vain ;  the  priest  resolutely  msitk- 
tained  that  he  had  himselfreail  in  a  book  in  a  convent  Uiat 
this  was  called  jihilosophicat  religion. 

In  what  i  have  just  written  1  have  not  meant  to  dis- 
parage the  literary  gifts  of  Austria  to  the  world.  Nay,  I 
am  persuaded  that  it  is  much  more  through  the  ignorance 
of  the  world  generally  that  tho  fine  specimens  of  Austrian 
genius  are  not  more  wiilely  known,  than  through  any  lack 
of  such  specimens.  Thus  In  the  English  Beeton's  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  one  finds  mention  of  Grynnus,  an 
old  and  dull  editor  of  Greek  ttooks  in  Vienna,  who  has 
attained  the  honor  because  he  visited  England  ;  but  Anas- 
tasius  Griin,  who  might  well  occupy  this  particular  place, 
is  not  mentioned;  nor  in  any  English  autiiorities  will  one 
find  any  trace  of  the  existence  of  him,  or  of  Lailislaua 
Pyrker.  Nicolaus  Lenan,  or  even  Von  Hammer  Pur^stal. 
If  Engliiihmen  are  not  familiar  with  what  Griin  has  uone^ 
I  advi.>e  ibem  to  forthwith  look  into  the  charming  trans- 
lations of  various  versvs  of  his  by  the  Bev.  0.  T.  Brooks, 
of  Newport,  in  America.  Grtin  was  not  indeed  born  in 
Vienna,  but  in  the  Austrian  Ouchy  of  Carniola,  but  he 
won  his  fame  by  his  "  Spaziergiingu  eines  Wiener  Poeten." 
It  is  eigniHcant,  however,  that  this  work  was  published  at 
Hamburg,  and  his  "  Gedichto  "  at  Leipzig.  Lenan  too  is 
full  of  mystical  depth  and  purity.  One  must  not  forget 
ihatoneof  the  leading  contributions  to  mytholt^ical  science 
in  this  age  has  just  come  from  Vienna,  namely.  KoskotT's 
"  History  of  the  Devil."  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  iin* 
possible  not  to  see  his  learned  work  as  a  solitary  column 
in  an  arid  theuli^ical  desert.  Baron  Von  Prokesch-Osten, 
a  Styrian,  is  certainly  a  man  who  has  shown  fine  powers  as 
a  numismatist  nnd  a  thinker;  and  if  a  mathematical  pro- 
fessorship in  Austria  had  been  able  to  compute  with  the 
temptation  of  a  position  of  private  secretary  to  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  he  initxlit  have  built  up  a  nobler /ame  than 
that  of  a  rcnctioniirydi]ilamatist,by  atlhering  to  the  studies 
which  he  abandoneil,  and  to  which  he  returned  to  bring  the 
homage  of  his  gray  hairs.  Although,  as  I  have  already  in- 
timated, Vienna  docsnothold  a  very  high  position  in  Europe 
as  a  patron  of  pictorial  art.  nor  has  contriliuted  much  in  that 
direction,  that  city  is  to  be  credited  with  having  given  to 
the  world  Eugiine  von  Gudrard.  This  vigorous  painter, 
who  has  won  a  good  name,  in  America  especially,  was  the 
son  of  the  court  piiinter  in  Vienna  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  but  his  iienius  was  developed  in  Italy,  and  his 
individuality  was  found  only  amid  the  wild  grandeurs  of 
Australia,  where  he  went  never  to  return,  lhou<:h  often 
solicited,  I  am  told,  hy  the  nobility  among  whom  his  father 
(Bernard)  flourielied. 

But  if  we  turn  from  hterature  and  line  art  to  see  what 
Vienna  has  done  and  is  doing,  we  shall  find  that  the  has 
cultivated  a  power  of  heauttlul  workmanship  unequalled  in 
any  other  city  of  Europe.  Vienna  alone  among  highly 
civilized  anil  m a nulac luring  cities,  has  the  blood  ta  sympa- 
thize with  the  Byzantine  love  of  having  ererslhinrj  beauti- 
ful, whatever  be  the  coarse  utility  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
The  kitchen  pkewer  must  have  an  ornamental  head  like  a 
golden  hairpin.  And  Vienna  is  the  only  £uro[>ean  city 
which  is  in  a  position  to  know  completely  the  wants  and 
tastes  of  the  East.  Hence  a  stranger  roams  among  tlie 
shops  endlessly,  as  uniler  woven  spells.  The  clocks  kill 
time  by  their  beauty  while  they  record  it ;  tho  shawls  are 
of  ttie  magic-carpet  kind,  that  transport  one  to  far'oS' 
realms  of  beauty ;  and  there  is  a  touch  of  transcendentalism 
in  liieir  meerschaum  pipes.  What  slearine  works  are 
the*cJ  Who  can  ever  burn  a  candle  irreverently  after 
seeing  here  a  huge  grotto,  with  crystal  staUctites,  and  a 
noble  ithite  bear,  all  artistically  done  in  stearinel  Beauti- 
ful bronzcii,  heraldic  engravlugs,  theatrical  decorations, 
cabinets,  glass,  alt  these  things  in  Vienna  show  where  its 


One  may  6nd  much  that  is  curious,  if  less  beauty,  in  Ibe 
I  markets  1  the  parrot  market,  the  monkey  market,  and  the 
I  Hofmarltet,  when  Uie  old  women  called  Frotschelweiher 
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chatter  quite  u  unintelligibly  eu  the  animals  juat  named. 
One  need  not  folloir  the  plan  of  the  Smperor  JiMeph,  who 
Is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  market  incnqnilo  and  kicked 
over  a  basket  of  eag*  in  order  to  hear  the  Protfchelweiber'i 
vocabulary  of  expletives;  he  will  hear  enough  of  il  without 
that.  And  there,  too,  he  will  see  the  wretched  Croata, 
who  seem  to  be  under  a  doom  to  forever  sell  strings  of 
ouiona,  like  that  which  binds  poor  Jews  in  so  many  cities 
to  the  merchaadise  of  old  clothes.  The  Croats  are,  indeed, 
a  much  more  despised  race  in  Vienna  than  the  Jews,  the 
Germans  especially  having  never  forgott4:n  the  part  they 
b(we  in  the  butcbertes  of  1848.  "They  have  yet  to  pay 
for  the  blood  of  Robert  Blunn,"  said  an  aged  German  to 
me,  as  a  party  of  Croats  passed  by.  "  I  saw  them  looking 
on  with  laughter  —  tt)  many  hyenas  —  when  the  great 
man  was  enccuted.  He  said  ere  he  fell,  '  For  every  drop 
of  my  blood  a  martyr  of  freedom  will  arise.'  It  aoesn't 
look  like  it  now,  btit  it  will  come  —  it  will  come." 

In  the  year  1583  Elise  Plainacherin,  seventy  yean  of 
age,  was,  alter  torture,  condemned  to  be  bound  to  a  horse's 
ttui  at  the  BO-called  "  G^nseweide,"  near  Vienna,  and  there 
dra;!^ed,  af^er  which  she  was  burned  alive.  The  Bishop 
of  Vienna,  Kaspsr  Neudeck,  sayinir  mass  over  her  grand- 
daughter, whom  she  hail  bewitched,  announced  that  '"' ' 


to  time  were  believed  in  at  tliu  spot,  where  so  many  relig- 
ions were  alternately  triumphant  and  overwhelmed.  Chris- 
tianity diimonized  all  these  deities,  but  for  ages  they  were 
supposed  to  haunt  every  tree  and  fountain,  and  to  waylay 
every  traveller  for  good  or  evil;  according  to  the  treatment 
—  as  the  offering  of  a  bit  of  bread  and  meat,  or  the  with- 
holding of  the  same  — they  ret-eived.  One  old  tree  sur- 
'  vivcs  I'rom-the  ancient  Wieuwald,  which  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  originally  regarded  as  haunted  by  exception- 
ally potent  deities.  It  is  close  to  the  cathedral,  and  some 
anti<iuariea  believe  that  the  cathedral  was  built  where  it  is 
in  order  to  inherit  or  borrow  some  of  the  sanctity  with 
which  the  tree  was  invested  in  the  popular  mind.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  such  subjects  will  lind  mention  of 
this  curious  object  in  Mr.  Ferguson's  "  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship."  It  is  called  the  Stock  am  Eisen,  the  trunk  and 
few  braaehea  that  remain  (fastened  to  a  wall)  being  liter- 
ally changed  to  Iron  by  the  nails  which  h.ive  been  driven 
into  it  for  good  luck.  VVe  must  look  to  Thibet  to  find  the 
general  use  of  the  nail  as  a  charm.  So  carefully  does 
cunning  History  drop  the  grains,  that  we  may  track  her 
io  every  byway  to  her  hiding-place  I  There  is  another 
curious   bit  of  plant-lore  in   Vienna  also,  namely,  an  old 

Eicture  in  the  library  of  the  goddess  of  Invention,  present- 
ig  a  mandrake  to  DioBCDrides.  Near  to  the  two  figures  is 
a  dog  in  convulsions,  showing  how  universal  was  the 
legend,  that  the  shriek  of  the  mandrake  when  torn  from 
the  earth  being  fatal  to  any  being  hearing  it,  a  dog  had  to 
be  tied  to  it  and  whistled  to,  when  in  rushing  to  hia  master 
he  would  pull  up  the  root,  expire,  and  leave  the  magic 
chacm  to  be  detached  at  will.  The  goddess  of  Invenliofl 
was,  perhaps,  the  last  goddess  ever  invented,  which  adds 
Interest  to  this  queer  picture.  It  Is,  however,  mainly  as  it 
haa  been  merged  into  Roman  Catholic  legends  that  the  old 
mythology  is  preserved.  Many  persons  are  astounded  at 
the  utter  childishness  of  many  ol  the  Church  legends  and 
marvels  in  Catholic  countries,  simply  because  tb)-y  do  not 
observe  the  relation  they  bear  lo  the  original  mythology  of 
the  place.  A  North  German  philosopher  has  cjuuted  a 
Vienna  legend  of  which  much  is  made,  as  an  instance  of 
the  paltriness  and  childishness  of  the  Church  fables.  At 
Klosterneubcrg  —  a  quiet  village  eight  miles  out — this 
worthy  Protectant  was  shown  the  slump  of  a  tree  and  a 
veil,  from  which  the  famous  monutery  of  the  place  grew, 
as  it  were,  and  about  which  the  piety  and  offerings  of  the 
district  cluster.  On  listening  to  hesr  the  romance  of  the 
•tump  and  ihe  veil,  it  proved  to  be  as  follows  :  Leopold 
was  a  margrave  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  who. 


two  years  afler  his  death,  was  eanoniied  by  Pope  Idoo- 
ceutVill.,  the  Pope  who  issued  the  great  Bull  againM 
witches,  under  which  so  many  thousands  were  burned  be- 
cause the  Innocents  were  too  pious  to  "  shed  blood." 
However,  Margrave  Leopold  may  have  been  a  canonizable 
man  for  aught  the  world  knowa  "  One  day,"  says  the 
legend,  *'  he  with  his  spouse,  the  Margravina  Agnes,  were 
Btaniling  on  the  summit  of  Leopoldsberg,  scanning  the 
landscape,  with  a  view  to  fix  upon  a  suitable  spot  for 
the  location  of  a  monastery.  MTherenpon  a  gust  of  wind 
carried  away  the  lady's  veil.  Many  persona  searched  for 
the  veil,  but  in  vain.  Nine  years  alter,  when  Leopold  was 
huQiing,  he  found  the  veil,  as  good  as  new,  hanging  on  aa 
elder-tree  on  the  spot  where  Klosterneuberg  now  standi, 
the  Mar^ve  regarding  the  locality  of  the  monastery  at 
having  been  thus  miraculously  pointed  out."  The  di^gntf 
with  which  a  man  of  common-sense  listens  to  the  sacristan 
relating  this  Feeble  story  over  the  log  and  rag,  which  an 
the  cloiHter's  most  sacred  relics,  is  only  heightened  as  he 
learns  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  considered  tfais  ipot 
so  sacred  that  he  entrusted  to  the  place  the  Arcbducal 
coronet  of  Austria,  which  remains  on  the  head  of  Leopold's 
statue,  a  huge  copy  of  it  being  raised  over  one  of  the 
towers.  But  examined  in  the  ligot  of  mythological  science, 
the  story  is  valuable  for  preserving  three  elements  of  prr- 
Chtislian  and  pagan  lore  —  the  sanctity  of  the  numlier 
nine ;  the  sanctity  of  the  veil  (typie  of  ascetic  chastity  in 
the  East,  inherited  by  all  brides,  and  devoutly  assuciatcd 
with  Mary)  ;  and,  above  all,  the  sanctity  of  the  eldei^lree. 
which  In  nearly  every  part  of  Germany  and  of  Scaniiioavia 
was  anciently  believed  to  be  the  borne  of  the  goddess 
Huldah  (whose  name  probably  came  from  Elder),  and  the 
abode  of  the  elves  who  were  her  servants. 

Yet  another  trace  of  tree-worship  survives  in  Tarious 
parts  of  the  country,  in  a  custom  known  ai  the  "  Church 
wake."  On  a  certain  day  of  the  year  the  youn?  nwin  of 
the  village  are  accustomed  to  cut  a  tree  out  of  the  wood, 
and  having  stripped  it  of  bark,  and  planed  it  neatly,  raise 
it  in  the  centre  of  a  pavilion,  which  is  consecrated  to  the 
"  Church  wake."  Tbey  adorn  this  pole  with  garlands  and 
ribbons,  and  various  emblems  of  rural  life  and  work  —  an 
apple,  a  small  sheaf  of  wheat,  etc.  Then  they  raise  to  the 
lop  uf  it  a  small  fir-tree.  Having  done  this,  they  repair 
each  to  some  house  in  the  village  wherein  resides  a 
maiden,  and  each  of  these  is  escorted  to  the  pavilioi;,  aooe 
bi;ing  neglected.  There  they  dance  around  the  pole  and 
the  fir-tree  all  nigbL  It  used  to  be  a  general  undt-rstand- 
ing,  and  it  survives  in  the  more  remote  districts,  that  a 
youth  mi^rht  ki?s  any  mnid  he  met  on  Church  wake  day, 
whether  ha  had  evur  seen  her  before  or  not.  A  supenti- 
tlcn  so  agreeably  surrounded  is  apt  lo  live  a  long  time. 

The  impression  I  have  received  in  Vienna,  however,  b 
that  the  people  in  that  immediate  vicinity  are  by  no  meant 
so  superstitious  as  those  of  Northern  Germany.  The  many 
fauna  and  flora  of  superstition,  in  a  country  where  many 
religions  must  be  tolerated,  each  with  its  own  stock  of  lee- 
enils,  has,  on  the  whole,  bad  a  tendency  to  liberate  the  minds 
of  the  people ;  for  each  Church  is  able  to  detect  and  deride 
all  superstitions  save  its  own,  and  so  each  variety  sufTers 
exposure.  Moreover,  there  is  a  tremendous  law  in  Austria 
wliich  prohibits  ciny  one  from  getting  married  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  the  result  of  which  is  that  ever^  child  bora 
in  wedlock  is  apt  to  inherit  some  degree  ol  educatioa. 
There  are,  however,  many  customs  which  I  think  owe  their 
origin  to  old  su;)ersti lions,  even  though  these  may  not  be 
any  longer  associated  wiib  them.in  the  popular  mind.  'Ae 
little  invocation  which  anyone  finds  uttered  over  hinii  l^ 
all  who  happen  to  hear  him  sneeze  is  probably  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  age  when  all  involuntary  agitations  of  ttie 
body,  from  St.  Vitus'  dance  down  to  sneeiing,  were  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  work  of  tricky  little  demons,  which  had  U> 
be  exorcised.     And  I  think  it  must  have  licen  to  some  such 

Crimitive  explanation  of  the  whooping-cough,  that  (here 
as  grown  up  in  Austria  the  unique  custom  of  treating  that 
disease  by  administering  the  rod.  When  the  child  is  seiced 
with  one  of  the  coughing  fits,  the  rod  is  vigorously  applied. 
'Ihe  physicians  declare  that  this  strange  custom  haa  bees 
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preaerved  because  h  U  effectual.  The  whooptng-cou^b, 
diey  allege,  is  nitber  a  nerToui  affecition  than  anjtliing 
cIm,  and  the  flogging,  bcBldee  being  a  good  <;Dun[er  irritant, 
toiaea  the  child  to  an  exercise  of  Uie  will  which  often  sup- 

r«w  a  cough.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  the  great 
Stephen's  Cathedral  woi  founded  on  a  place  previouslv 
hallowed  hy  a  sacred  pagan  groTe,  of  which  only  the  Stock 
am  Eisen  remuos,  that  building  and  its  superb  steeple 
seemed  to  me  an  emblem  of  how  the  Christian  faith,  as- 
cending above  all  others,  was  nevertheless  compelled  to 
bear  on  it  many  of  the  earlier  reli){ionB  amid  which  it 
grew.  On  its  roof,  in  its  cornices,  inside  of  it,  are  found  a 
nuna  and  flora  of  ita  own  ;  mosses  and  lichens,  and  curi- 
ous grasses  grow  on  it ;  crows,  jackdaws,  hawks,  and  bats 
find  It  a  com^rtable  domicile.  Aod  similarly  the  m)^ths 
and  luperstitions  which  haunted  the  uocuitnred  imagina- 
tion of^man  have  climbed  into  ihe  creed,  and  nestle  in  the 
ceremonial  inside  of  iL  It  is  the  darkest  church  In  Eu- 
rope. In  its  crypt  are  hundreds  of  the  un buried,  un coffined 
dtnd,  whose  mummied  forms,  thrown  there  in  the  time  of 
some  great  plague,  remain  to  suggest  the  thousands  who 
perished  ere  this  proud  monument  of  religious  victory 
could  be  raised.  It  la  marked  all  over,  too,  with  the 
■trange,  wild  history  of  Austria.  The  bells  were  cast  from 
TWkish  cannon,  captured  during  the  famouB  sieee.  The 
crescent  still  stands  which  was  raised  to  induce  the  Turk- 
ish bombs  to  spare  the  tower-  And  on  the  roof  is  spread 
out  the  doable-beaded  eagle,  wroneht  in  the  tiles  of  the 
RMf,  each  eye  four  gilt  tiles,  each  beak 'thirty  tiles,  and  a 
distance  of  180  leet  Iving  between  tip  and  tip  of  ihe  out. 
stretched  wings.  This  one  sees  frohi  the  top  of  the  steeple, 
resched  by  700  steps,  the  greatest  artificial  height  in  the 
world. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  Yieunese  betake  themselves  to 
the  various  retreats  in  the  neighborhood,  where  most  of 
the  social  eajoymeots  take  place  during  the  warm  weather. 
There  are  no  people  who  better  understand  the  luxuries  of 
the  doice/ar  ntentt,  and  one  may  see  it  in  perfection  at 
Voslau  and  at  itadeSi  If  one  of  the  explanations  of  the 
ancient  Roman  name  of  Vienna,  Vindobona,  which  makes 
it  mean  good  wine,  be  correct,  it  was  probably  civen  be- 
cause ot  the  prolific  vintages  of  Voalau,  ihouxh  I  fear 
there  may  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  wine 
thay  produce.  One  vine-grower,  however,  gave  me  an  ok- 
cell«nt  glaas  of  red  wine,  which  be  declared  was  too  good 
to  sell.  The  final  cause  for  the  existence  of  a  town  amid 
these  vintages  seems  to  be  the  admirable  swiinminx-balh 
around  which  it  bas  grown.  This  bath  is  really  beautiful. 
It  is  a  large  marble  basin,  oval,  some  thirty  yarils  in  great- 
est length,  and  about  tweuty  yards  in  width,  filled  with 
fi«>h  water,  clear  as  crystal.  The  smooth  bottom  is  plainly 
seen,  even  where  the  water  is  twenty  feel  in  depth.  This 
basin  is  fringed  with  little  alcoves,  and  the  handsome  youths 
standing  in  front  of  them  preparing  for  a  plunge,  look  like 
so  many  Apollos.  A  dozen  or  more  of  them  were  English, 
and  ihey  were  the  most  shapely  and  statuesque  there. 

Charles  Kingiley  has  lately  been  preaching  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  a  dolorous  way  about  their  physical  degeneracy ; 
but  I  can  well  believe  what  is  told  of  him,  that  his  muscu- 
lar Christianity  is  a  phase  of  his  later  life,  aod  that  in  his 
University  days  be  pored  o»er  books  during  play-hours. 
He  rvad  and  re-read,  no  doubt,  about  the  superb  statues  of 
ancient  Greece,  which  he  now  holds  up  belbre  the  Eng- 
lish youth  to  show  them  how  inferior  they  are  to  such  forms 
—  forms,  one  may  Ije  pretty  sure,  which  were  ideals  com- 
bined from  many  models.  Kingsley  did  indeed  study  his 
books  to  good  advantage,  and  no  one  could  wish  one  of 
them  unread;  but  he  mi"bt  liave  not  learned  poetry  less 
perhaps,  while  he  would  have  estimated  the  physical  char- 
acter of  his  young  contemporaries  better,  bad  he  oilener 
gone  on  such  long-vacation  expeditions  as  that  which 
Arthur  Clough  has  made  into  one  of  the  finest  poems  in 
the  language.  Cbugh  could  see  the  Greek  god  in  bis  Ox- 
onian comrade :  — 


Eying  through  eddying  gnen  waters  tlie  green- lin  ting  floor  un- 

demealh  them. 
Eying  the  bead  on  the  ■niface,  the  l>ead,  like  a  cloud,  rising 

Wit, 
Drinking  in,  deep  in  his  soul,  the  beautiful  fane  and  the  clear- 

mboasting,  the  glory  of 

"  Halloa,  fellows,  jump  in  1  It's  awfully  jolly  I "  —  I  ' 
recognize  the  Oxonian  glory  of  headers  at  once,  as,  having 
made  his  curve  In  the  air  and  darted  like  some  silvery 
salmon  beneath  the  clear  water,  he  rises  on  the  other  side 
and  shouts  out  his  hearty  English  amid  a  group  of  Greeks. 
Their  small  olive  bodies  are  almost  dwarfM  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  whose  blonde  and  ronnded  form  represents  a  sum 
of  selected  shapes. 

The  floor  of  the  bath  is  graded  so  as  to  ^ve  a  depth 
suited  to  every  age  and  every  d^ree  attained  in  the  art  of 
swimming.  Un  the  sides  goes  on  the  work  of  leaching 
little  boys  to  swim.  They  are  attached  to  the  end  i^ 
^  and  the  teachers  have  the  appearance  of  hav- 
lught  each  a  curious  species  of  ouman-like  fro] 


body  suggested 


d  they  really  do  so  appear  under 
e  similar  colors  seem  appropriate 
themselvei  are  so  lovely  that  I 


of  these  merry  fellows  his  plump  little 
pat  so  irresistibly,  that,  simply  lor  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  1  administered  a  gentle  one.  The 
liveried  servant  who  held  Uie  fishing-rod  in  his  case  made 
a  little  ejaculation  of  mingled  surprise  and  amusement, 
and  my  Viennese  friends  laughingly  informed  me  that  I 
had  touched  the  ark  of  Austrian  rt^alty.  One  of  them 
fotmd  in  the  performance  an  illustration  of  the  strength  of 
republican  instincts.  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  chatting  with 
the  object  of  my  unconscious  political  malice  afterwards, 
and  ftnind  him  remarkably  clever ;  he  could  hardly  have 
been  over  nine  years  of  age,  yet  he  was  already  well  ad- 
vanced in  his  knowledge  trf'  English  and  French. 

The  ladies  have  preceded  us  in  the  bath,  and  when  we 
emerge  we  find  tbem  gathered  about  the  KOrdeo  and  por- 
ticos of  a  pretty,  fairy-like  chftlet  on  a  small  hill,  where,  as 
we  begin  to  ascend,  they  look  like  parterres  of  flowera 
They  are  dressed  in  the  richest  and  most  becoming  cos- 
tumes, presenting  varied  and  brilliant  colors.  When  the 
ladies  of  London  dress  in  rich  colors  —  just  such  colors  as 
these  —  at  the  (Btes  of  the  South  Kensington  or  the  Botan- 
ical Gardens,  critics  sneer  at  the  costumes  and  call  them 
"  loud  "  or  "  vulgar."  And  tl 
the  English  sky.     But  here  si 

and  refined.     The  ladies  themselvei  a       _  ., 

was  almost  shocked  to  hear  tbem  talking  in  German  ;  for  1 
think  the  most  enthueiaatic  friend  of  the  Germans,  however 
much  be  may  appreciate  the  simplicity  and  sparkling 
intelligence  of  Grelchen,  will  generally  concede  that  she  is 
rarely  beautiful  outside  the  liages  of  poets.  When  the 
gentlemen  swarmed  up  the  hill  these  ladies  began  to  beam, 
and  their  faces  blossomed  into  smiles,  showing  them  more 
flower-like  than  ever,  and  then  ensued  an  amount  of  roIii« 
and  elaborate  flirtation  which  I  had  never  known  equalled 
elsewhere.  The  whole  company  parted  off,  two  and  two, 
on  the  solid  old  principle  that  it  is  not  ^ood  for  man  or 
woman  to  be  alone ;  and  if  any  of  the  fair  creatures  were 
lefl  without  a  gentleman  she  sat  aside  in  gloomy  silence, 
almost  pouting,  like  a  disappointed  child.  This  iran'spar- 
ency  of  feeling  in  a  company  consistiag  in  good  part  of^the 
higher  classes  was  charming.  They  seemed  a  bevy  of 
grown-up  children.  After  strolling  about  the  grounds  for 
a  time,  they  sat,  still  by  twos,  at  the  little  marble  tables, 
and  took  cofi'ee,  or  enjoyed  ices,  or  sipped  the  sourish  red 
wine  of  the  vines  which  covered  the  hills  around  them,  as 
if  they  liked  it.  "  This,"  remarked  my  handsome  Greek 
friend  from  Vienna,  -'  is  the  finest  wife-boiaar  to  tbia  part 
of  Europe.  It  would  be  safe  to  pronounce  these  ladies  bold 
hussies  in  London  [he  had  once  resided  there],  but  custom 
makes  a  great  diO'erence.  These  ladies  are  strolling  here, 
flirting  more  or  less  seriously,  forming  engagements  lor  life, 
exactly  as  their  grandmothers  and  great-^nd mothers  did 
before  them.  Our  society  furnishes  nothing  else  so  inno- 
cent; it  is  an  inteniion  of  common-sense  and  social  oecea- 
sities  to  hnild  np  a  Uule  cinllcaUoD  within  the  rigid  walla 
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which  have  IxBted  from  ages  that  ran  from  the  eitremu  or 
barbiiric  liL-enra  to  that  of  ascetb  hypocrin}',  and  there 
bardcneil.  Go  a  little  way  cast  of  this,  aay  to  Roumnnin, 
and  you  will  (inil  the  wiru-bazaar  completely  undisguiFed, 
the  Iwliea  seated  in  a  line  in  their  carriages,  the  youths 
filing  by,  and  pausing  before  this  or  that  beauty  to  bargain 
with  papa  about  her  dower  under  her  very  nose." 

The  most  celebrated  place  ot  resort  near  Vienna  ia 
Baden,  al>out  fifteen  English  miles  from  the  city,  about 
half-tray  to  Vo^dau.  Many  thousands  go  out  to  thii  place 
during  the  summer,  especially  on  Sunday  afternoons,  the 
religious  associations  of  that  day  endins;  at  noon  and  mak- 
ing way  lor  a  somewhat  more  noisy  and  sportive  allernoon 
than  is  known  to  any  oChir  day  of  Che  week.  Baden  is 
noted  for  its  bread  —  Rothschild  in  Paris  will  have  no 
other  baker  in  his  bouse  but  one  bred  at  Baden  —  and  its 
wonderfiil  and  abundant  hot  fountains.  The  place  was 
called  by  the  Komans  Aqun  Ilannomete.  llie  temperature 
of  the  waters  was  as  high  as  ICi-l".  There  are  about  twenty 
sources,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Unsprung,  which  springs 
in  the  middle  of  the  public  promenade,  and  supplies  the 
large  swimming-baths  for  men  and  women,  wliicli  are  little 
lakes  ten  or  twelve  fuet  in  depth,  strongly  exhaling  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  limpid  and  warm.  This  fountain 
pours  forth  half  a  million  gallons  every  twenty-four  hours. 
All  these  waters  are  considered  especially  useful  In  cases 
of  paralysis,  scrofula,  wounds,  and  catarrhal  alTeclions. 
They  contain  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  salts  and 
kbout  a  cubic  inch  of  sulphuiTtted  hydrogen  to  the  j>int. 
lltere  are  many  legends  about  the  discovf  ry  of  the  various 
baths  of  this  region.  Most  of  them  diabolical.  Their  heal- 
ing bunehcence  has  not  availed  to  deodorize  the  sulphurous 
character  of  its  infernal  suggestions.  The  legend  of  (he 
discovery  of  the  Carlsbad  springs  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  who  saw  a  deer  plunge  into  one  ol  them,  and  a  puff  of 
■moke  arise,  has  also  been  made  to  invest  many  another 
fountain.  'Ilie  baths  of  Baden  present  some  features  quite 
novel  to  Western  eyes.  Each  balh  is  a  large  round  tub  in 
shape,  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  made  of 
■tone.  The  water  is  warm,  almost  hot,  as  it  rushes  in,  and 
ftt  times  the  atmosphere  is  thick  with  a  not  ilis^reeabla 
ateam.  Around  the  wall  runs  a  circular  galli:ry,  where  sit 
or  stand  parties  gazing  upon  or  criticising  the  curious  scene 
below.  All  around,  below  the  water,  attached  to  the  side 
of  the  batli,  rans  a  seal,  upon  which  ihe  elderly  or  the  ill 
At,  while  the  younger  or  more  sportive  swim  or  paddle 
about.  The  bathers  are  of  both  sexes,  and  as  the  only 
garment  thfy  wear  is  of  white  cotton  or  linen  the  effect  is 
startling  enough,  and  is  apt  to  shock  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  with  English  or  American  notions  of  propriety. 
Nothing,  however,  could  exceed  the  decorum  of  the  bathers 
to  far  as  behavior  is  concerned  ;  although  there  appeared 
to  be  a  kind  of  free-masonry  among  them,  permitting  each 
to  chat  vrith  the  other  and  offer  civilities.  It  is  indeed 
considered  tbe  proper  thing  if  a  gentleman  sees  a  lady 
entering  tbe  bath  or  leaving  it,  or  attempting  to  go  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  for  him  to  start  forward  and  offer  his 
support  whether  he  is  acquainted  with  her  or  not.  No 
incident,  I  was  told,  had  ever  occurred  to  suggest  any 
separation  of  the  sexes  into  different  baths  or  hours ;  and 
when  i  expressed  some  surprise  that  the  ladies  did  not 
demand  some  less  diaphanous  costume,  it  was  said  that 
the  physicians  considered  this  the  best.  The  keeper  of 
one  of  the  baihs  assured  me  that  the  baths  were  conducted 
now  just  as  they  were  when  ancient  Biomans  used  them  ; 
though  whether  the  classical  invalids  of  the  Therme  Cetis, 
as  they  were  anciently  called,  bad  cotton  gowns  seemed  to 
me  doubtful.  Tlieru  is,  indeed,  a  Frauenbad  set  apart  for 
ladies  who  wish  to  bathe  alone,  but  few  ao  to  it,  as  the 
merry  society  of  the  others  is  less  lonely  to  me  victims  who 
are  ordered  to  sit  for  hours  in  the  caldron. 

The  town  of  Baden  Itself  seemed  to  me  on  an  ordinary 
week  day  unattractive.  It  contains,  apparently,  a  popula- 
tion of  invalids.  There  is  a  pleasant-looking  square  in 
front  of  the  chief  hotels,  There  sien  gar  ten,  covered  with  a 
thick  grove  of  trees,  but  those  who  promenade  through  it 
are  pue  victims  of  disease,  and  the  shady  depths  have  a 
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silent  sadness  almost  sepulchral,  which  the  feathered  song- 
sters above  can  hardly  relieve.  A  mile  or  so  oot  of  tha 
town,  however,  there  is  the  Vale  of  Helen  (Hflenihal), 
which  is  certainly  beautiful.  In  it  is  tbe  Scblojs  Weilburg, 
where  the  old  Archduke  Charles  used  to  pass  his  «ummen, 
amid  bis  800  species  of  roses;  and  near  it  the  mined  c«tle* 
Raubeneck  and  Scharfeneck.  There  is  also  io  tbe  Urleii- 
thal  an  ancient  ruin  called  Raobenstein,  once  a  •tronghold 
of  Robber  Knights,  and  haunted  by  legends  of  them.  The 
enstle  of  these  aristocratic  brigands  was  dealroj-erf  soon 
after  they  had  exceeded  tbe  prudent  usages  of  th*ir  class 
so  far  as  to  rob  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  on  the  bigbwav. 
Ihe  never-failing  leMnd  that  in  time  of  war  the  Wild 
Huntsman's  diabolical  and  noisy  procession  isheanl  i^auing 
from  or  returning  to  tbe  ruin  may  still  bo  henrd  told  bv  the 
peasantry  of  the  neigliborliood.  The  fact  that  tlie  Wild 
Huntsman  lesrend  is  always  vigorous  wherever  there  is  aa 
old  Robber-Knight  ruin  confirms  the  theory  that  the  an- 
cient myth  of  Odin's  career  in  the  storm  waa  transplanted 
from  the  Teutonic  relinion  in  its  decay  to  tbe  Ep-cat  c«nlra 
of  human  deviW  existing  in  the  Uiddle  Ages,  cbietfy 
represented  by  the  mounted  knights  who  rode  roagh-dwd 
over  the  people,  before  tbe  idea  of  chivalry  arose  amocg 
them  beneath  the  first  warm  touch  of  Chrbtlanitj.  _ 

The  Slavonic  type  preponderates  in  the  anperatilions  of 
Vienna  and  the  region  round  about,  though  happilrtbs 
weird  horrors  of  that  type  are  here  much  mitin^teu-  iliui 
the  terrible  Vainpyre  legends,  the  hungry  corpses  that 
reappear  in  pleasing  shape,  and  suck  the  blood  of  their 
surviving  friends,  so  firmly  believed  in  in  every  part  of 
Russia,  are  here  represented  by  tbe  faith  of  ibe  peaaanoy 
{and  even  some  of  higher  posiuon)  that  on  All  Souls'  Eve, 
flt  midnight,  any  one  visiting  the  cemet«'ry  will  see  a  j*o- 
cession  of  the  dead  drawing  after  them  those  who  ar«  to 
die  during  the  coming  year.  There  is  a  gloomy  drama 
founded  on  it,  which  u  still  acteil  on  every  All  Souls'  En 
in  the  people's  theatre.  It  is  called  "The  Miller  and  hu 
Child."  The  Miller  has  a  lovely  dftughter,  the  daughters 
lover  :  the  Miller  obstinately  opposes  the  marriage.  After 
some  years  of  despair  the  youtn  goes  to  the  churchyard  at 
midnight  and  sees  the  spectral  train,  and  following  it  tl> 
cruet  Miller.  The  Miller,  then,  will  die  during  the  yesr. 
The  drama  might  have  passvd  at  this  point  from  the  grsre- 
vard  to  the  marriage  bells ;  but  it  would  never  be  allowed 
m  Austria  that  young  people  should  be  so  encouraged  to 
look  forward  cheerfully  to  the  demise  of  parents,  howevv 
cruel ;  and  consequently  the  youth  fees  following  close  to 
the  Miller  —  himself.  In  course  of  the  year  thts  poor  girt 
loses  both  fatlier  and  lover.  During  tbo  performance  li 
this  drama  the  audience  is  generally  bathed  in  t4>-ars,  sose 
persons  sobbing  painfully.  It  is  evidentW  do  fiction  Is 
them;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  tbe  beapin* 
__   _!lr  friondi'  '"'  ''         "   '  '-     '-   '" 


their  friondd'  graves  with  wreaths  next  day  is   in  patt 
9  to  the  surviving  belief  that  the  dead  have  some  awAd 


power  over  the  living,  which  is  generally  exerted  for  evil 
But  tjvur]ue  tuna  patiniur  tnanoi.  Have  we  not  Spiritually 
in  England  and  America  V  Looked  at,  however,  from  ihs 
abyss  of  Slavonian  superstition,  the  bright  fairies  of  Wert- 
ern  Europe  and  the  communicative  familiars  of  the  medi- 
ums have  a  happy  sunshine  about  them  which  reminds  ai 
that  Humanity  has  in  il«  Westward  march  at  least  got 
safely  past  Giant  Despair. 


RED  COTTON  NIGHT-CAP  COONTRY.t 

Mr.  Brownikg  is  the  most  abrupt  and  inqnisitiTe  of 
imaginative  writers.  Ilie  works  often  remind  us  more  cf 
the  manner,  ball'  amused,  half  grotefque,  and  wholly  tndif' 
ferent  to  human  judgments,  with  shich  a  sagacious  raves 
inspects  the  domestc  arrangements  of  our  imperfect  world, 
anxious  to  get  a  frerh  and  original  view  of  them,  not  a  vie* 
which  would  win  its  way  to  any  ol'  our  hearts,  than  of  tb« 
rich  and  sympathetic,  if  prejudiced  picture  which  one  is 
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islomed  to  took  for  from  a  poet  He  aeems  to  hold  hii 
d  on  one  siile  and  find  a  aort  of  faoarae,  unearthtv- 
uement  avea  at  the  ver/  heart  of  the  tragedy  to  whicn 
^rcea,  no  that  while  no  ooe  can  atty  he  is  too  hard  upon 
or  too  tender  to  folly,  it  ia  yet  ofl«n  quite  impossible  ta 
rid  of  the  feelin"  that  he'  is  scrutinizing  both  rather 
T  information's  sake,"  —  a*  a  hospital  physician  eat«rt 
I  all  Ihe'symptoms  of  a  very  rare  disease  which  he  has 
the  slightest  hope  of  curing  or  altevialing,  but  not  the 

feels  it  a  privilege  W  wimeiis,  — thaa  for  any  spell 
ch  they  have  laid  upon  his  imagination.  In  that  lincst, 
^■ps,  of  all  bis  efforts,  the  picture  of  Fompilia  in  '■  The 
gsnd  the  Book,"  he  rose  almost  entirely  out  of  this  region 
aquisitive  analysis,  but  even  in  that  great  poem  he  corn- 
sated  himself  for  the  depth  of  feeling  in'his  pictures  of 
opilia  and  Caponsacchi,  by  vivisecting  Count  Guido 
1  a  terribly  cold  scientific  curiosity,  anu  making  such  a 
ly  even  of  the  fine  old  Tope,  as  laid  the  springs  of  his 
duct  a  little  too  bare  and  dry.  But  in  this  grotcsquely- 
led  and  grotesquely-conceived  poem,  the  tragedy  is  all 

in  the  oddity  of  treatnient  and  the  profusion  of  side- 
ices  the  poet  keeps  taking  at  hii  subject.  As  artists 
1  their  heads  on  aide  to  renew  the  freshness  of  the  im- 
mon  which  a  landscape  makes  upon  them,  so  in  this 
m  from  beginning  to  end  Mr.  Browning  seems  always 
Dg  to  renew  his  impression  of  the  whole  strange  and 
very  agreeable  substance  of  his  story,  by  a  succession 
iilf^ry,  half- quizzical  glances  at  it,  glances  too  amused 
.  critical  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  story. 
i  the  effect  is,  as  we  have  said,  to  give  a  paioful  sense 
noral  vivisection,  of  an  analysis  entered  'mW  from  mere 
■si  curiosity  rather  than  imaginative  syiopathy. 
rhe  poem  is  dedicated  to  Miss  Thackeray,  and  Mr. 
iwning  tells,  in  his  own  peculiar,  abrupt  style,  how  be 
:  Miss  Thackeray  in  a  very  sleepy  tittle  village  on  the 
•man  coast,  which  Miss  Thnckeray,  with  her  playful 
nor,  called  "  While-CoLton-Night-Cap  Country,"  partly 
a  the  sleeping  costume  of  its  women,  and  partly  from 

?rofound  eSect  of  drowsiness  produced  on  those  who 
ived  in  the  great  world.  This  induces  the  poet  to 
le  on  night-caps,  to  inia^ne  himself  in  a  great  museum 
light-caps,  —  the  ni^ht-caps  of  celebrated  people  of  all 
a  down  to  the  cap  the  hangman  draws  over  the  eyes  of 
condemned,  till  it  occurs  to  him  that  France  is  rachar 
«  celebrated  for  its  red  night-cap,  called  the  Phrygian 
of  liberty,  than  **"""  '"■■  *•»  ~k:».» . .  _ 


n  for  its  white ; 


ll  i>  an  incident 

Tbeferon 

FreicnLed  jou,  a  solitary  Red 

Shall  pain  us  both,  a  mmuu  and  no  more  1 

Do  not  yon  see  poor  Louis  pushed  lo  front 

Of  palace-window,  in  persuBsioo's  name, 

A  spectacle  aliove  tiiB  bowling  mob 

Who  tiUled,  as  it  were,  with  iig«r-smack, 

Tbs  oatstart,  [he  first  S{>irt  of  blood  on  brow, 

The  Phrygian  symbol,  the  new  crown  of  thorns. 

The  Cap  of  Freedom  ?    See  the  feeble  mirth 

Al  odds  wiLh  that  halF.purpose  to  be  strong 

And  merely  patient  under  misery  1 

And  nole  the  ejaculaliou,  RTOund  so  hard 

Between  bis  teeth,  that  only  God  coald  hear, 

A*  the  lean,  pale,  proud  insi^iScance. 

With  the  sharp-fealured,  liver-worried  stare 


Oat  of  ttie  two 


gray  p 


IS  that  did  him 


And  passed  their  eagle-owner  to  the  front 
Better  than  his  mob^bowed  nnder-siie,  — 
The  Corsican  lieutenaot  commented, 
'  Had  1  but  one  good  regiment  of  mj  own. 
How  soon  should  volleys  to  the  due  amount 
Lay  itilf  upon  the  street-Saga  this  canaille  j 
As  for  the  droll  there,  he  that  plays  the  king 
And  screws  out  smiJe  with  a  Ked  night-cap  on. 
He's  done  for  t    Bomebodj  must  take  his  place.' 
White  Cotton  Sight-cap  Country :  excellent  I 
Why  not  Bed  Cotton  flight-cap  Coantry  too  ?  " 


That  is  perhaps  the  finest  passage  in  the  poem.  That 
cap  of  liberty  has  indeed  proved  a  "  crowD  of  tttoms  "  to  all 
who,  unprepared,  have  put  it  on  ;  yet  the  metaphor  mia- 
leads,  for  the  crown  of  thorns  was  a  true  crown  only  be- 
cause it  was  auffuring  borne  for  others,  but  the  cap  of 
liberty,  where  it  has  carried  most  benefit,  has  been  a  fool'a 
cap  too,  because  they  who  wore  it  were  unprepared  for  it, 
and  became  ita  victims.  But  to  return  to  the  poem.  Hav- 
ing thus  suggested  that  France  has  bitterer  moods,  even 
under  the  seemingly  sleepy  Conservatbrn  of  her  people, 
than  the  White-night-cap  would  symbolize,  the  poet  sue- 

Eests  that  perhaps  even  in  that  sleepy  neighborhood  whicli 
is  fair  friend  had  named  White  Cotton  Night-cap  Country, 
there  might  be  traces  of  this  fiercer  disposition,  which 
ought  to  be  symbolized  by  the  red  cotton  nightcap,  and  so 
leiuls  us  gradually  into  a  weird  story  of  sin  and  superstiUoa 
which  has  been  unravelled  in  a  recent  French  trial,  and  the 
scene  of  the  most  tragic  incident  in  which  had  been  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sleepy  Norman  village. 
The  hero  of  the  stoiy  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  rich  Paris  Jew* 
eller,  half  of  Spanish,  half  of  French  blood,  —  profoundly 
and  fanatically  superstitions,  also  full  of  the  eager  volap- 
tuous  French  nervousness  which  rebels  in  its  very  nature 

r'nst  the  grim  yoke  of  the  Spanish  form  of  faith,  and 
disposes  the  mind  upon  which  that  yoke  is  forced,  to 
bring  the  faith  it  accepts  to  book,  and  test  it  practically  by 
its  own   tests.     But  we  will   quote   Mr.    Browning's  own 

"  This  son  and  heir  then  of  the  jeweller, 
Monsieur  L^ncc  Miranda,  at  his  birth. 
Mixed  [ha  Costilinn  passionate  blind  blood 
Wiih  amtwersblo  guah,  his  mother's  gift, 
Of  spirit,  French  and  critical  and  cold. 
Snch  mintare  makes  a  battle  in  the  brain. 
Ending  as  faiih  or  doobt  gets  uppermost; 
Then  will  has  wav  a  moment,  but  no  more. 
So  nicely-balancud  are  the  adverse  strengths. 
And  victory  entails  reverse  next  time. 
Tho  Uclics  of  [he  two  are  ditfercnt 
And  equalize  the  odds :  for  blood  comes  Brsl, 
Surrounding  life  with  undispnted  faith. 
But  presently,  a  new  antagonist. 
By  scarce-suspected  passage  in  the  dark. 
Steals  spirit,  Hngcrs  at  each  crevice  found 
Athwart  faith's  stronghold,  fronts  the  astonished  man: 
'  Such  pains  to  keep  me  far,  yet  here  stand  I, 
Tour  doubt  inside  the  faith-defence  of  yon  I  "' 

Perhaps  the  poet's  analysis  is  hardly  always  consistent  with 
itself.  Once  Mr.  Browning  represents  his  hero  as  of  a 
merely  "  leaning  nature,"  and  says  of  him  that  when  hit 
brother  died,  he — 

"  Meant  lo  lean 
By  nature,  needs  must  shift  hii  leaning-place 
To  his  love's  bosom  from  his  brother's  neck. 
Or  fall  flat,  unreUevcd  of  freight  sublime." 


the  hero  at  tho  outset  ol 
love  really  at  all,  nor  the  reckless  passion  of  his  love  when 
he  does  fall  in  love,  nor  the  vehemence  of  his  attachment 
to  bis  mother,  nor  die  fierce  remorse  which  makes  him  bum 
off  his  guilty  hands,  as  he  calls  them,  the  hands  with  which 
he  bad  written  such  heaps  of  love-letters  to  the  object  of  his 
passion,  nor  the  fanatical  ecstasy  (as  Mr.  Browning  inter- 
prets it)  of  the  last  and  fatal  act  which  ends  his  life,  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  merely  dependent,  leaning  nature 
here  ascribed  to  him.  He  must  have  been  hard  and  ruth- 
less till  his  affection  was  roused,  and  then  liable  to  almost 
any  excess  of  spontaneous  passion.  The  man  who  could 
bum  off  his  own  hands  in  bis  remorse,  crying  out, ''  Burn, 
bom,  purify,"  and  again,  who  could  exclaim,  — 

"Why  am  I  hindered  when  I  would  be  pnrel 
Why  leave  the  sacriSce  still  incomplete ! 
She  holds  m«,  —  I  must  have  more  hands  to  bam  1 " 

was  not  a  merely  dependent  creature.  He  may  have  had 
but  little  will,  as  distinguished  from  pasuon  \  still,  gusta  of 
impulse  so  Tioleat,  and  unrefiected  trom  any  ottur  mind, 
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are  hardly  chancteristici  of  mere  dependence  or  "  of  much 
kffectioD  and  come  foolish netii,"  at  Mr.  Broirnini;  alio  de- 
(cribes  it.  Wo  <lo  not  call  the  cyclonea  dependent,  even 
tliough  they  are  doubtless  dependent  on  some  natural  law 
or  other  onuide  themwlTei ;  and  it  Hems  hardly  apt  to  do- 
icribe  any  mind  that  had  passed  through  the  phases  of  the 
coldest  and  most  selfish  lust,  the  moit  profounU  deTotednesa 
(^earthly  aSVction,  and  ipasms  of  seli'-torgetlins  asceticism 
and  fanatical  raplnre,  merely  as  one  "  of  mucD  atTeclioQ 
and  some  Ibolishntiss."  Though  these  terms  may  be  really 
applicable,  they  are  inrely  inadequate.  And  thid  seems  lo 
lu  the  chief  blot  on  Mr.  Browning's  poem,  that  in  spite  of 
all  his  quizzical  side-glances  at  his  hero,  and  his  imagina- 
Uve  analysis  of  that  hero's  fervent  desire  to  test  and  show 
his  faicli  in  ihe  miraculous  help  he  only  half  believed  in,  by 
the  fatal  leap  from  his  own  tower  which  caused  his  death,  we 
do  Dot  gut  a  really  latisfying  picture  of  the  man  at  all,  but 
only  a  number  of  rather  inquiaitive  researches  into  hii 
moral  anatomy.  We  seem  to  see  in  the  story  somethinz  of 
the  figure  of  the  traditional  Ignatius  Loyola,  without  his 
•trong  will,  —  a  man  who  had  been  profligate,  and  who  had 
yet  great  capBcilLes  for  both  superstition  and  ikidi,  but  who, 
unlike  Loyola,  waa  never  in  any  degree  master  of  himself, 
and  passeit  from  earthly  love  lo  raptures  of  earthly  religion 
in  somewhat  sudden  and  violent  buunds.  This  is  hardly 
the  uharacler  Mr.  Browning  delineates,  though  it  is  the  one 
his  story  seems  to  require ;  and  on  the  whole  we  are  disap- 
pointed with  his  development  of  the  battle  between  the 
Spanish  and  the  French  blood  in  his  hero's  veins.  It  b 
coldly  analytical,  without  quite  justifying  itself  as  true. 

The  picture  of  the  not  very  pure  heroine,  '■  the  medium 
article,"  who  is  mistress  to  two  or  three  men  before  she 
knows  and  becomes  really  faithful  to  the  hero,  is  more  con- 
ustent  and  subtle.  She  is  one  who  is  capable  only  of  a 
second-rate  love,  who  cannot  so  redeem  herFcif  by  love  as 
to  rise  to  that  height  where  love  forgets  itself  in  the  desire 
to  minister  to  another's  good.  But  in  the  second  stage  she 
is  complete  of  her  kind,  —  one  who  can  reflect  perfectly 
the  wi»hes  of  those  whom  they  love  and  who  can  heal  the 
wounds  in  their  self-esteem ;  — 

"  Bom,  bred,  with  just  one  inslinci,—  that  of  growth  : 
Her  qualily  was,  catarpillar-like. 
To  ail-unerringly  select  a  leaf 
And  wiihout  iniermissioa  feed  her  All, 
Become  the  pHinied  Peacock,  or  belike 
The  brimslone-wing,  when  lime  of  year  should  suit ; 
And  'lia  a  si^n  (say  entomologistii) 
Of  sickness,  when  the  creature  stops  its  meal 
One  miniito,  oitber  lo  look  up  to  beaven. 
Or  mm  aside  for  change  of  aliment. 
Nil  doubt  there  was  a  certain  ugliness 
In  ihe  beKiiming,  as  the  grub  grew  worm : 
Sbe  could  nut  Qnd  the  proper  plant  at  once. 
But  crawled  and  fumbled  through  a  whole  parterre. 

Was  he  for  pastime  T    Who  so  rrolic-fimd 

As  Clara  t    Had  he  a  devotion-Sc? 

Clara  grew  serious  with  like  qu;ilm,  be  sore  1 

In  health  and  strenglh  he,  —  healthj  loo  and  strong,- 

She  danced,  rode,  drove,  took  pistol-praclice,  fished. 

Nay,  'managed  sea-skifT  with  conBumniite  skill.' 

In  pain  and  weakness  he,  —  she  pnlienl  watched 

And  wiled  (be  sluw  drip-dropping  hours  away. 

She  bound  again  the  broken  self-reapecl. 

She  picked  out  ibe  true  meaning  from  mistake, 

Prniited  effort  in  each  scumble,  laughed  ■  Well-climbed  I ' 

When  others  groaned  '  Mono  ever  grovelled  s<  ' 


'  Bnt  —  loved  him  1 '    Friend,  I  do  not  praise  her  love ; 
True  love  works  never  for  the  loved  one  so, 
Nor  spares  skin-snrfoce,  amoolhening  troth  away. 
Love  bids  touch  truth,  endure  truth,  snd  embrace 
Truth,  though,  embracin);  truth,  love  cruafa  itself. 

'  Worship  not  me,  but  God  I '  the  angels  nrge  : 
That  is  love's  grandeur  ;  still,  in  pettier  Iqto 
The  nice  eye  can  diitiugnlsh  grade  and  grade. 


Shall  mine  degrade  the  velvet  green  and  pDce 
Of  caterpillar,  palmer-wonn  —Or  wbai  — 
Ball  in  and  out  of  ball,  each  ball  with  bmth 
Of  Venus'  eye  fringe  lonnd  the  tnrqnoiu  egg 
That  nesilea  soft,  —  compate  such  paimgun 
With  any  ncarabieus  of  the  brood 
That,  born  to  fly,  keeps  wing  in  wing-eaae,  walks 
Perslsrenlly  a  trundling  dung  on  earth  • 
Egypt  may  venerate  such  hierophants. 
Hot  L" 

That  is  a  fine  and  subtle  analysis,  and  appai«titly  con- 
sistent with  the  miserable  story.  But  attU  the  heroine  is 
so  wholly  the  second  figure  in  the  piece,  and  the  tragic 
incidents  which  give  it  Its  interest  keep,  on  the  whole,  n 
far  clear  of  be*,  that  it  is  hardly  enough  that  ibia  part  of 
Mr.  Browning's  picture  is  really  powerful.  It  is  the  trag- 
edy that  fascinatea  us,  and  the  tragedy  he  tre&ts  in  the 
same  critical -grotesque  mood  as  he  does  the  analyais  t^ibe 
lady,  "the  mcilium  article."  Now  that  mood  may  be  ade- 
quate for  the  latter  subject,  bat  it  is  not  for  the  first,  aol 
BO  the  total  effect  upon  us  Is  that  a  vetr  grim  aubjeet,  (bD 
of  tragic  elements,  has  been  rathm-  coldTy  analyzed  aaJ 
almost  quizzed,  instead  of  worked  up  into  a  tragic  po^ 
As  to  stvle,  we  must  add  that  there  la  far  leas  of  obsea- 
rity,  but  also  far  less  of  fitful  eloquence,  than  luaal  witb 
Mr.  Browning-  There  is  the  same  faulty,  ebort-haHL 
article-eliminating  hurry  of  style,  as  if  the  poet  had  to  ggt 
bis  story  told  within  a  certain  number' of  miDUtes,  aol 
every  superfluous  word,  and  many  words  by  no  meaai 
superftuDus,  must  therefore  be  lefl  to  the  reader  to  gncda 
at.  But  there  are  very  few  passages  the  meaning  of  whid 
is  not  quite  clear  at  the  second  reading,  and  as  otir  eitraiii 
will  have  shown,  there  are  someof  great  subtlety  and  intel- 
lectual vivacity,  ijtill  Mr.  Browning  has  not  succeeded  b 
Siving  anv  true  poetic  excuse  for  telling  a  story  ao  fbllrf 
isagreeabte  elements.  When  told,  it  bils  to  pori^,  st 
tr^edy  should,  "  by  pity  and  by  fear," 


ME.  MACREADY. 


In  the  year  1812,  there  was  to  be  seen   in   the   Bnri 
Academy  Exhibition  a  miniature  portrait,  detcribed  as  ud  i 
of  Mr.  Macready,  of  the  Newcastle  Theatre,  as  Hamlet,  by  ; 
De  Wilde.     No  one  knew  anything  of  this   actor,  yet  tk  i 
name  was  familiar  to  the  public.    The  fiither  of  the  Ncv- 
castle  player  had  been  on  the  stage  from  the  days  in  whiA 
quilting  Dublin  upholstery,  he  Iwi  played  with   MackEa. 
He  was  also  a  dramatic  author.    lu  Ihe  year  1793,wba 
'     ~  -   '  to  the  public  the  once  popular  farrc.  "Ik 

London,"  Mrs.  Macready  presented  Ana  vidi 
This  was  the  son  who  became  disci nguisbed  ■   ' 
the  stage,  and  who  died  this  week,  at  CheltenluBi,  in  ik   ' 
eighty-first  year  of  his  sge. 

There  are  a  few  men  led  who  remember,  in  thia  aon,  ii 
old  schoolfellow  at  Rushy.  He  quitted  it  early  for  lb 
hoards.  At  the  age  of  twenty  be  was  already  leadaf 
tragedian  at  Newcastle,  with  his  face  eagerly  turned  t»- 
wards  London.  His  progress  thither  lay  tfartragfa  da 
liscipline     "  " 


be  presen 
Itia&man 


e  and  disciplin 


It  Bath  ii 


1814,  n 


At  length,  on  the  ISth  of  September,  1816.  k 
planted  his  foot  on  the  London  boards.  On  that  aight  k 
appeared  as  Orestes,  in  "  The  Distressed  Mother,"  to  ik 
Pyrrhiu  of  Charles  Kemble,  and  the  Fylades  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bott. Mrs,  Egerton  (a  clergyman's  daughter)  plavd 
Hermione,  and  Mra.  Glover  was  the  Andromauie.  Ml 
Macready  was  announced  as  "from  Dublin;  "  but  he  caw 
to  London,  immediately  from  Bath. 

Thet  Covent  Garden  season  of  1816-1 7  was  the  om  is 
which  John  Kenible  lell  the  stage.  It  was  the  first  aeaaia, 
not  only  of  Macready,  but  of  Lucius  Junitis  Booth,  fatbs 
of  the  player  who  shot  Abraham  Lincoln.  Booth  flared  ^ 
and  went  speedily  out.  Macready  made  much  lesaseDW- 
tion,  but  he  gradually  won  and  kept  a  diatingoisbed  pM- 
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FORJEiaN  NOTES. 


tioD.  Ue  belonged  to  the  former  Kemble  Kbool,  which 
ITBI  then  beinz  iba^en  bj  tho  torriblo  earQertneas  of  £J- 
muad  KeAD.  Macread/,  though  a.  RreBt  actor,  uever  be- 
came a  mightf  master  ot  hi*  art.  He  was  do  real  BucceHor 
to  John  Kt^mbla,  and  he  could  apver  rival  Edmund  Kean. 
Aflur  tbt:  laal  bad  pasied  anajr,  Macready  was  the  foremost 
aclor  of  his  time;  and  the  neir  eeDeration,  who  had  not 
known  Kcmble,  and  who  had  teen  Kean  only  In  the  last  sad 

J  ears,  when  hui  glory  had  departed,  believed  Macready  to 
B  Huperior  to  both. 

AUbouEh  belonging  to  the  Kemble  Khool,  Mr.  (dac- 
rcady'd  talents  weru  something  akin  to  those  of  Kean.  But 
his  first  positive  succenei  were  not  achieved  in  the  loftier 
vralks  of  ihu  profession.  The  "  hit "  he  made  in  his  first 
season  was  not  in  Orestes,  nor  in  Othello,  nor  as  lago;  his 
Beverley  was  a  complete  failure.lbut  his  Gambia,  in  "  The 
Slave,"  was  a  triumph.  Hit  created  the  character,  and  no 
one  has  ever  equalled  him  in  it.  So,  in  his  necond  season, 
his  Hotspur  was  of  araall  account,  but  bU  Rob  lio/  took 
the  town  by  storm.  Yel  he  fell  into  secondary  characters, 
And  occasionally  acted  in  atler-piece*.  If  he  played  Ham- 
let for  his  benefit,  the  character  was  reassumud  by  Charles 
Kemble,  as  belonging  to  him  I  and  even  Prospera  full  to 
Uacready  onlv  when  Young  was  ill.  Nevertheless,  Mac- 
ready  bided  nis  time,  and  never  mEised  an  opportunity. 
Edmund  Keau  declined  to  act  Virginius,  which  Sheridan 
Knowles  had  written  for  him.  That  popular  tra[;edy  was, 
accordingly,  produced  in  Glasgow,  with  John  Coo^r  for 
the  hero.  Mncready  adopted  it ;  and,  throughout  his  sub- 
•eauent  career,  he  probably  never  so  stirred  the  heart- 
pulses  of  an  audience  as  in  that  slightly  melodramatic 
part.    Miss  Foote  was  the  Virginia. 

From  that  time  till  his  retirement  in  1851,  Mr.  Macready 
grew  in  favor  as  he  grew  in  ability,  and  he  was  not  only 
an  accomplished  actor,  he  wis  a  true  friend  of  the  drama. 
Id  his  management  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  he 
tried  to  mike  the  stage  a  "  school  of  virtue,"  according  to 
the  words  in  the  patent ;  but  the  proprietors  preferred  high 
rents,  lost  their  tenant,  and  went  for  a  dme  without  any 
rent  at  all. 

Mr.  Macready'i  taste  in  mounting  bis  plays,  ai  it  is 
called,  was  consummate.  What  was  a  rare  excellence 
in  him  was  carried  to  excess  by  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  who 
pMDted  the  lily.  To  the  last,  Macready  improved,  and 
was  never  greater  than  when  he  took  leave  of  the  stage,  in 
Uacbeth.  He  waa  less  careful  of  costume  than  he  was  of 
bis  acting  in  it.  In  Homeo,  for  Mr.  Macready  played  that 
part,  ha  looked  very  like  a  rope-dancer,  but  there  was 
•omt^thing  terriSc  in  bit  dying  scene.  This  maybe  said 
especially  of  those  where  death  was  by  poison.  One  could 
not  see  him  die  in  Hamlet  or  King  Jobo  without  holding 
breath  for  a  time,  so  appalling  was  the  representation  to 
those  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time. 

In  management,  be  was  called  a  martinet  by  those  who 
were  too  hzy  to  work,  as  he  did,  for  perfection ;  but  he 
occasionally  roughly  suppressed  the  impulses  of  fellow- 
actors  if  they  interfered  with  his  own  efforts.  He  kept  too 
proudly  aloof  from  those  fellows,  but  he  did  not  show  his 
eontrmpt  so  coarsely  as  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  expressed 
hers,  in  her  Diary,  for  the  stage  and  contemporary  players. 
On  making  his  final  bow,  no  sympathizing  comrades  sur- 
rounded him ;  but  at  the  banquet  given  in  bis  honor,  he 
bade  his  real  farewell  to  troops  ' 
rull  as  his  glas 


I  sympathizing 
net  given  in 
I  of  friends,  with  a  heart  as 

,  maybe  said  of  him,  that  he  was  a  link  between 
two  epochs.  He  acted  with  men  who  bad  played  with 
Ciarrick  and  Macklin  ;  and  he  bimselfi  in  the  course  of  his 
career,  performed  with  John  Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons  (Glen- 
alvon  to  her  Lady  Randolph),  Master  Betty,  Edmund 
Kean,  and  also  wiUi  many  actors  who  yet  remain  on  the 
"age- 
He  was  the  last  of  the  great  actors,  yet  he  was  not  of 
the  very  greatest  Betterton,  Garrick,  Kemble,  Kean, 
Btand  together  on  the  highest  eminence;  but  Young  and 
Uacready  occupy  the  neat  height;  and  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  they  will  be  joined  during  the  present  genera- 
tion by  a  brother  of  equal  quality. 


FOREIGN  NOTED. 

A  Fakii  baggar,  on  being  traced  home,  was  fonnd  to*  be 
worth  I, US  francs,  and  several  suits  of  good  clothe*,  in  which 
he  used  to  disport  himself  at  niifht  on  the  boalevards. 

A  MovEMBHT  IS  on  tbot  10  r«iss  a  labstantlal  testimonial  to 
Dr.-  Charles  Macliay,  in  recugnition  of  his  political  and  literary 
services.     The  president  of  the  movement  is  the  Uarqois  of 

A  POBTKAIT  of  Cromwell  by  Cnyp  was  pnrchased  lately  by 
M.  Thiers  at  the  sale  of  the  collectiun  of  the  late  Count  d  Bn- 
pa^ac,  (or  the  moderate  sum  of  S,6lX)f.  The  President  had 
given  orders  to  his  agent  to  go  ai  far  u  IS.OOOf 

Thrbb  is  an  agitation  in  Paris  over  postal  cards.  The  inno- 
vation is  asserted  to  be  unsnitable  to  the  Parisian  character,  as 
the  evil-doers  are  so  witty  and  wicked  that  ibej  adopt  this  plan 
for  circulating  ilanden,  for  which  Ihcrs  is  no  law  to  puiiisli  or 
to  repress.    It  never  strikes  the  objectors  thai  an  untealed  letter 


-  templing. 


of  FonUineblean  forest,  a 
has  been  formed  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it  not 
onlf  fhim  the  woodman,  but  from  the  manufactories  which  are 
beginninff  to  encroach  upon  ,ili  borden.  It  appears  that  the 
timber  which  U  marked  for  falling;  will  }ield  but  an  inaigniOcant 
price.  The  botanists  asKcrt  that  some  of  tha  oaks  are  more 
than  400  years  old,  and  their  age  should  protect  Ifaem  (h>m  de- 


.   story  is  told  of  the  most  incorrigible  of 

tlie  En^liah  burlesque  writers.  When  a  favorite  domestic  drama 
was  recently  brought  out  at  Liverpool,  a  terrible  wait  oc- 
curred, on  the  night  of  its  production,  after  the  second  act. 
Tlie  orchestra  had  exhansteJ  its  repertory,  and  su'll  the  curtain 
remained  down.  Presently  a  harsh  grating  sound  was  pain- 
fully andible  Trom  behind  —  the  sound  of  a  saw  strn)rgling 
through  wood.  "What  b  that  noise  V  imparienily  asked  a 
gentleman  of  the  author.  "  Well,  I  can't  say,"  aniweied  Itfr. 
Byron,  mournfully,  "  but  I  snppose  they're  cutting  out  the  third 

Tub  Tempt  gives  some  details  relative  to  the  two  picluies  hy 
Murillo  lately  destroyed  at  the  Grotto  of  Bethlehem,  near  Jeru- 
salem, through  the  dissensions  of  the  opposing  sects  of  monks  : 
"  They  were,"  says  the  journal,  "  two  veritable  cAe/i  d'aucn, 
which,  having  been  sent  ont  at  the  very  period  when  ibey  were 
executed,  have  probably  never  been  engraved.  One  represented 
the  '  Nativity,'  and  the  other  the  '  Adoration  of  the  Magi' 
Those  two  paintings,  placed  in  the  oratory,  had  been  remarka- 
bly well  preserved,  owing  to  the  care  which  had  been  taken  to 
cover  them  with  glass  to  protect  them  (h>m  the  smoke  of  the 
torches  and  tapers." 


Works  at  Oaraton.  The  boat,  which  is  double-bowed  and 
fitted  with  side  and  end  air-chambers,  measures  IS  feet  in  Ien):th.7 
fiwt  in  beam,  and  8  feet  3  inches  in  inside  depth.  The  first  experi- 
ment was  to  order  1 2  rnen  to  stand  on  the  gnowsle,  but  though 
the  water  of  the  dock  in  which  the  boat  lay,  ro«  to  the  edge  of 
the  gunwale,  none  was  shipped  during  the  Ute  minutes  in  which 
the  position  was  maintained.  Twenty-one  men  then  jumped  on 
board,  and  on  being  trimmed,  the  liOHt  was  found  lo  be  less  than 
7  inches  deeper  in  the  water  than  when  quite  empty.  She  was 
next  filled  with  forty.seven  men,  to  test  her  carrying  power,  but 
still  preserved  a  freeboard  of  19  inches.  With  ibis  crowd  on 
board,  she  was  then  rocked  heavily  from  gunwale  to  gunwale, 
and  still  she  shipped  no  water.  The  men  were  next  ordered 
out,  and  told  to  jump  in  again  hurriedly,  as  people  wonld  do  in 
case  of  a  collision,  and  the  boat's  steadiness  and  biioysncy  ena- 
bled her  10  bear  the  lest  satisfactorily.  Hex),  water  was  poured 
into  the  boat  to  the  level  of  the  outside  water,  and  twenty-one 
men  were  placed  in  her.  She  had  still  a  (Veehoard  of  16^  in. 
Thus  loaded,  she  was  once  more  roclied  heavily,  when  it  was 
shown  that  tbe  perpendicular  position  of  the  luner  sides  of  the 
air-chambers  confined  the  motion  of  the  water  to  the  oentre  (d* 
the  boat,  thereby  ransing  it  to  act  as  ballast,  and  to  ensnra 
steadiness.  To  exhibit  her  manageabiliiv  in  the  event  of  being 
filled  by  a  heavy  sea,  the  boat  was  after  this  filled  with  water  to 
tbe  thwarts,  but  on  two  plugs  t>eing  drawn  from  tbe  boiium  she 
began  to  relieve  herself,  the  water  gradually  falling  to  tha  level 
of  that  outside  in  tha  dock.    The  plugs  weie  pnt  in,  and  white 
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the  water  remained  at  Ms  lerel,  twelve  men  were  agiiin  ordered 
to  stand  on  the  gunwale.  Il  wai  ibown,  a»  before,  thai  the 
naler  ballast  ce*a  the  boat  greater  Bleadinesi.  The  last  teal  to 
which  the  lireboat  was  subjected  proves  in  a  verj  striking  man- 
nar  the  enormous  strenglh  of  iron  boats  constructed  on  this 
principle.  "  A  ilingy  of  a  siie  suitable  for  coaaling  vessels,  13 
tect  ton|r  by  5  feet  beam,  and  S  feet  4  inches  dcplli  inside,  was 
dropped  from  ilte  crane  bodily  into  the  dock,  a  height  of  up- 
wards of  g1  feet.  It  Tell  perfectly  flat,  with  tremendous  force 
«f  impact,  and  a  noise  as  of  thunder.  Ou  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  bottom  of  the  ding^,  on  the  starboard  side,  was 
slighty  flattened,  but  that  not  a  single  joint  or  rivet  bad  been 
started,  and  that  the  buoyancy  of  the  boat  had  been  in  no  wise 

'  Ths  following  letter  to  tbc  cdilor  of  the  London  AAoKcum 
rather  felicitously  explains  itself:  — 

Nook  Fabm,  Hastvohd.  Conh,,  Aprd  19,  1873. 

Although  I  belong  by  chaticc  and  bv  choice  to  a  nation 
which  will  not  do  unio  the  authors  of  another  nation  what  it 
would  like  to  liave  that  nation  do  unto  its  own  authors,  and  I 
hare  no  standing  in  your  court,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to 
make  a  little  statement  in  the  interest  of  nobody  in  particolar. 

Last  Christmas  time,  under  cover  of  the  eharitj  of  that  sea- 
son, a  little  volume  was  published  called  "  Backlog  Studies." 
It  wa«  made  up  uf  seven  papers  which  had  appeared  io  ScrJiner't 
Umahlii, — ^the  author's  nijlits  being  reserved  in  that  copyrighted 
periodical,  —  and  of  four  other  papers;  the  whole  forming  a 
volume  complete  in  itself  according  to  the  author's  plan.  It 
was  publLshoil  simultaneonsly  in  Boston  and  London,  and  the 
proper  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  ri^ht  of  the  publication  in 
England  to  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  MjLrston,.&  Co.,  who  were 
to  pay  the  author  the  equivalent  of  a  copyright.  This  is  the 
only  En»IUh  house  from  which  the  author  receives  anf  compen- 
salion  —  it  having  voluntarily  sent  him  an  honorariam  lor  a 
previous  book. 

And  now  this  writer  receives  from  bountiful  England  a  copy 
of  another  book,  called  also  "  Backlog  Studies,"  with  his  name 
on  the  title-page,  and  with  the  imprint  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock, 
&  'I'yler,  published  after  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  had,  by 
advertising,  made  a  market  for  a  book  of  that  name.  But  il  la 
not  the  same  book.  It  contains,  it  is  true,  the  seven  papers 
which  were  in  Scribner'a,  chopped  up  into  a  score,  bnt  not  the 
fonr  others  which  the  writer  inserted  to  make  the  volume  com- 
plete; and  it  has  in  addition  a  portion  of  an  address  delivered 
on  a  college  anniversary,  which  has  no  more  connection  with 
this  volume  than  it  has  with  the  Book  of  Acts.  By  the  inser- 
tion of  this  the  author  is  put  in  the  attitude  of  one  delivering 
an  earnest  appeal  to  the  shovel  and  tongs  of  his  own  fireside. 

Now  I  will  not  say  that  I  should  not  be  glad  and  proud  to 
write  books  merely  to  have  upon  thura  the  imprint  of  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler  —  it  might  be  a  pleasure  to  [do  that  just 
for  the  sake  of  having  an  occupation;  but  both  pleasure  and 
occupation  arc  gone  when  they  make  np  books  for  me  and  put 
my  name  on  ihom. 

However,  I  do  not  write  to  complain,  but  only  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  delicacy  they  must  have  fbit  in  preparing 
this  volume,  wilhonl  consulling  the  owner  of  the  name  on  the 
title-page,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  nothinc  is  left  to  the  pub- 
lishers or  to  the  author  of  the  genuine  bookliut  admiration  of 
the  clevemen  of  the  performance.  Cbas.  D.  Wabnbr. 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 


This  flower  that  smelts  of  honey  and  the  sea. 

White  laureatine,  seems  in  my  hand  to  be 

A  white  star  made  uf  memory  lony  ago 

Lit  in  the  heaven  of  dear  times  dead  to  me. 

A  star  out  of  the  skies  love  used  to  know 
Here  held  in  hand,  a  stmy  lefi  yet  to  show 

What  flowers  my  heart  was  JUII  of  in  the  days 
That  are  lung  since  gone  down  dead  memory's  flow 

Dead  memory  that  revives  on  doubtfbl  ways. 
Half  hearkening  what  the  buried  season  says 
.   Out  of  the  world  of  the  unapparent  dead 
Where  the  lost  Aprils  ore,  and  the  lost  Mays. 

Flower,  once  I  knew  thy  star-white  brethren  bred 

Nigh  where  the  last  of  all  the  land  made  bead 

Against  the  sea,  a  keen-tic^  promontory. 

Flowers  on  lalt  wind  and  aprinUed  Be»4ewa  M. 


And  as  the  sea's  their  hues  were  hard  ai 

Like  things  bom  of  the  sea  and  the  bright  day. 
They  laughed  out  at  the  yean  that  could  not  slay. 

Live  sons  and  joyous  of  unquiet  hoora. 
And  stronger  than  all  storms  that  range  for  prey- 

And  in  the  close.  Indomitable  flowers 
A  keen-edged  odor  of  the  sun  and  showers 
Was  as  the  smell  of  the  frcah  honeycomb 
Made  sweet  for  none  bnt  mouths  of  paramonrs- 

Out  of  the  hard  green  watt  of  leaves  that  clomb 
They  showed  like  windfalls  of  the  snow-aofl  foam. 

Or  feathers  from  the  weary  south-wind's  wing. 
Fair  as  the  spray  that  it  came  shoreward  front. 

And  thoD,  as  white,  what  word  hast  thou  to  toing  1 
If  Diy  heart  hearken,  whereof  wilt  thou  sing  >. 
For  some  sign  surely  thou  too  hast  to  bear, 
Some  word  far  sonth  was  taught  thee  of  tbe  spring. 

White  like  a  white  rose,  net  like  these  that  were 
Taught  of  the  wind's  mouth  and  the  winter  air, 

Poor,  lender  thing  of  soft  Italian  bloom. 
Where  once  thon  greneat,  what  else  for  me  grew  then  ? 

Bom  in  what  spring  and  on  what  city's  tomb. 

By  whose  hand  wast  thou  reached,  and  pliickeil  for  whom  * 

There  hangs  about  thee,  conld  the  soul's  sense  tell. 
An  odor  as  of  love  and  of  love's  doom  ; 

Of  days  more  sweet  than  tbou  w&si  sweet  to  smell. 
Of  flower-soft  thoughts  that  came  to  flower  and  fell. 

Of  loves  that  lived  a  lily's  life  and  died. 
Of  jlreams  now  dwelling  where  dead  roses  dwell. 

0  white  birth  of  the  golden  mountain-side 
That  for  the  snn's  love  makes  its  bosom  wide 

At  sunrise,  and  with  all  Its  woods  and  Sowers 
Takes  in  the  morning  to  its  heart  of  pridel 

Thou  hast  a  word  of  that  one  land  of  ours. 
And  of  the  fair  town  called  of  the  fair  towers, 

A  word  for  me  of  my  San  Giraignan, 
A  word  of  April's  greenest-girdled  houn. 

Of  the  breached  walls  wbcrvon  the  wallBowers  ran ; 
Called  of  Saint  Fina,  breachless  now  of  man. 

Though  time  with  soft  feet  break  them  stone  by  bumm. 
Who  breaks  down  hour  by  hour  his  own  reign's  apan. 

Of  the  clilf  overcome  and  overgrown 

That  alt  that  flowerage  clothed  as  flesh  clothes  bone. 

That  garment  of  acacias  made  for  May, 
Whereof  here  lies  one  witness  overblown 

The  fair,  brave  trees  with  all  their  flowers  at  pla/. 
How  king-like  they  stood  op  into  the  day  I 

How  sweet  the  day  was  with  them,  and  the  night ! 
Such  words  of  message  have  dead  flowers  to  say. 

This  that  the  winter  and  the  wind  made  bright. 
And  this  that  lived  upon  Italian  light. 

Before  I  throw  them  and  these  words  away. 
Who  knows  but  I  what  dead  Ihoughu  too  take  Right  ? 

AVOBRNOH    ClIaRI.ES   SwiHBDXlll. 


Burkrtt'8  Cocoaine  is  the  brst  mad  cheaprst  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  of  thk 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  Ml  irritating  matter.  Ute 
name  and  title  tbeireof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  agunst  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spuiions  articles.  All  nnautharized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

The  Henry  F.  Miller  Pianos  are  endorsed  hj  the 
City  of  Boston,  the  New  Endand  Conservatory  of  Mnsic^ 
the  Boston  Mitiic  School,  and  are  recognized  by  the  Muii- 
cal  profession  throughout  the  country  as  thorvaghly  finst- 
cIbm  instruments.  —  Boston  Comtnonvtallh. 
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ZELDA'S  FORTUNE. 
CHAFTKR  IX.  (confiniMd.) 

This  Whit  Monday,  so  partieularly 
■disagreeable  £or  Harold  Vau"han,  had 
not  been  one  of  Zelda's  bad  days. 

She  had  fared  anniptuously  on  cold 
beef  at  the  Old  Point  Hotel,  and  it 

Ught  on  suuh  a  IronvaU  as  a  gold  watch 
and  chain  to  nave  herself  &om  a  beat- 
uig,  if  not  to  earn  the  rarer  accident 
of  praise.  So  she  ran  off  to  obey  her 
master's  whistle  without  fear,  and 
looked  forward,  lilce  a  child,  to  the 
excitement  of  a  scolding  for  truancy 
that  she  would  so  easily  turn  into  a 
compliment  for  her  good  luck  and 
dexterity. 

Guided  by  her  true  and  practised 
ear,  she  found  Aaron  Goldrick  stand- 
ing  by  a  haystack.  To  her  disappoint- 
ment, however,  as  well  as  to  her  sui^ 
prise,  he  seemed  in  no  scolding  mood. 

"  So  you're  here,  are  you  ?  "  he  only 
asked,  curtly.  "  Then  you  stay  here, 
and  wait.  I've  got  to  go  to  the  town 
—  and  if  I  don't  find  you —  Here's 
your  supper.  If  anybody  comes,  dodge 
behind  the  rick.  If  tney  don't,  eat 
your  supper  and  sit  still." 

She  said  nothing,  but  obeyed  litei^ 
ally  and  mechanically,  taking  her 
hunch  of  bread  from  Aaron'^  grimy 
hand,  and  sitting  down  on  some  loose 
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who,  having  no  acquaintance  with 
books,  newspapers,  dress,  household 
maiiagement,  business,  or  pleasure  — 
who  have  no  memories,  no  hopes,  no 
visitina  lists  —  manaiie  to  keep  awake 
when  left  alone?  That  is  a  riddle 
which  the  Sphinx  might  have  put  to 
(Edipus  with  a  fair  chance  of  being 
tmanswered.  (Edipus,  not  being  a 
lady,  would  have  scorned  to  give  the 
true  answer,  "  Because  they  do." 

A  mind  need  not  be  pregnant  with 
ideas  (or  the  eyes  to  take  in  the  green 
of  the  Gelds,  the  splendor  of  the  sun- 
set, and  to  return  the  wondering  gaze 
of  the  stars  who  have  strayed  into  the 
iky  before  their  time.  Or  for  the  ears 
to  separate  the  song  of  the  brook  from 
the  silence  of  the  meadow,  to  follow 
the  buzz  of  the  cockchafer,  and  to 
dwell  upon  the  discord,  more  musical 
than  music,  of  the  cawing  rooks  a« 
tbey  1^  home  to  their  castles  in  the 


air.  Or  'for  more  subtle  senses  to 
drink  in,  without  the  aid  of  thought, 
the  perfume  of  the  hay  and  the  dew, 
and  to  enjoy  the  flavor  of  stale  bread 
with  hunger  fur  honey.  Or  to  feel 
the  delights  of  a  good  conscience, 
even  though  it  takes  the  form  of  self- 
approval  for  petty  larceny. 

Conscience  is  not  very  apt  to  be 
troublesome  when  not  burden'e4  with 
fear.  Had  Zelda  been  compelled  to 
make  an  allegorical  design  for  con- 
science, it  would  have  taken  the  form 
of  a  policeman  in  uniform.  The  dog 
who  used  to  steal  legs  of  mutton  for 
his  rogue  of  a  master  would  have 
carried  a  good  conscience  with  him  to 
his  final  pond  had  not  the  butcher 
deprived  him  of  his  tail.  Zelda  could 
feel  remorse :  she  would  have  felt 
remorse  for  wasted  opportunities  had 
she  left  Dr.  Vaughan's  watch  alone. 
But,  as  things  were,  she  was  void  of 
reproach — except,  perhaps,  to  the 
extent  of  a  passing  regret  that  she  bad 
scratched  the  militiaman  too  feebly. 
Alt  the  bright  dark  blood  in  her 
sickened  at  the  recollection  of  a  touch 
which  now,  as  she  recalled  it,  seemed 
to  pollute  the  sweet  evening  air,  the 
caress  of  Nature  that  wrapped  her 
round.  She  —  a  Romani  Chil,  to  be 
insulted  by  a  Gorgto  boor  I 

But,  among  the  pictures  of  that  day, 
floating  before  her  and  leaving  no 
conscious  trace  behind,  there  came 
one  that  took  the  semblance  of  an 
idea,  tangible  and  firm  in  its  outline. 
It  causea  her  to  draw  the  watch  and 
chain  from  her  bo-om,  and  to  regard  it 
gravely  while  she  hummed  abstractedly 
xtie  (JTLgment  of  a  tune. 

That  idea  was  that  there  might  be 
GorTi'oiand  Gorgios. 

The  youn;;  gentleman  who  had 
taken  her  part  in  the  public-house 
quarrel  was  not  of  any  type  that  she 
had  hitherto  met  with  in  her  vol- 
ume of  the  world.  He  had  been 
quick  and  steri\;  that  was  nothing  re- 
markable :  he  had  been  kind,  and  that 
was  nothing  so  very  remarkable,  more 
especially  as  the  kindness  had  been  of 
the  rough  order.  But  he  had  been 
something  for  which  Zelda  had  no 
name  in  her  vocabulary,  so  new  and 
nn intelligible  was  it.  It  is  called 
"  courteous  "  in  ours  —  the  something 
that  every  woman  demands  iastiact- 
ively  from  every  man,  whether  she 
has  a  name  for  it  or  no.  There  were 
grateful  Romans,  though  there  is  no 
Latin  word  to  express  gratitude  :  and 


so  Zelda  felt  that  she  had  found  some- 
thing besides  a  watch  and  chain.  I ' 
do  not  thiuk  that  Zelda  had  ever  had 
a  respectful  word,  much  less  a  respect- 
ful accent,  addressed  to  her  in  all  her 
years  of  days:  and  though  Harold 
Vaughan  had  simply  treated  her  with 
common  resjiect,  because  she  was  a 
woman  and  not  because  she  was  Zelda, 
the  effect  was  the  same.  Of  course 
she  had  robbed  him  in  r«tum  :  that 
was  a  matter  of  business,  wherein  pro- 
verbially fine  words  are  trash  not 
worth  the  smallest  change.  But,  as 
she  pondered,  and  as  the  sun  went 
down  to  her  tune,  and  as  she  began  to 
feel  drowsy,  she  was  almost  conscious 
of  a  wish  that  this  handsome  watch 
had  belonged  to  any  other  Gorgia.  A 
beating  —  now  that  she  expected  none 
—  did  not  seem  bo  very  hard  to  Ijear: 
and  there  was  a  little  spring  in  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  that,  Aie  felt, 
would  have  made  amends  for  the 
emptiness  of  her  hands.  The  watch 
was  clearly  valuable  ;  she  could,  from 
experience  in  such  matters,  ea? ily  de- 
cipher the  hall-mark  that  proved  it  to 
be  gold.  She  put  it,  as  a  child  would 
have  done,  to  her  ear,  and  listened  as 
it  ticked  and  rattled  against 'her  large 
ear-ring  in  time  to  the  tune  she 
bummed.  Tn  the  watch  she  seemed  \o 
hear  as  much  as  children  of  large  and 
small  growth  find  in  the  murmur  of  a 
sea-shUl  — only  it  struck  less  upon 
her  fancy  than  upon  a  yet  more  inward 

Harold  Vanghan  had  been  touched 
by  her  voice,  heard  out  of  the  reek  of 
a  tavern  parlor,  mainly  because  it  had 
called  up  in  his  ima^nation  vague  and 
indistinct  dreams  ol  impossible  former 
times.  But  his  own  voice,  first  heard 
in  as  uncongenial  atmosphere  as  hen 
bad  been,  but  afterwards,  more  fitly,  in 
the  country  lane,  had  given  her  some-  i 
thing  not  to  imagine  but  feel :  not  a 
new  past,  but  a  new  present  Yes  — 
she  wished  she  had  not  taken  the 
watch.  And  yet  she  was  glad  to  havo 
it,  and   for  other  reasons  Uian  because 

Ihis  was  all  however  verr  incoit- 
sistent,  very  intangible-  ttxA  she 
been  aakad  what  she  was  thinking,  she 
would  have  answered, "  Nothing,"  and 
the  answer  would  have  been  strictly 

So  tme,  indeed,  that  when  Aaron 
Goldrick,  after  some  hours,  returned  to 
the  haystack,  he  had  to  shake  hw 
roughly.     He   was     generally    rough 
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when  he  liail  been  drinking,  and  Zulda 
was  used  to  that  —  it  waa  the  dream 
■he  wag  unused  to,  not  tlic  waking. 

"  Crct  up.  Zclda,"  he'  Mid,  rallier 
thickly.  "  We  roust  go  on  to-night. 
Anything  heen  up  ?  " 

"  Nolhiog,"  the  Rnswereil,  aa  if  he 
had  really  a^ked  what  tier  thoughts 
were.  Sti^  thrust  the  watch  «he  had 
intended  to  ilazzle  his  eyes  with  back 
Loto  lier  bosom. 

"  Then  rub  your  eyes  and  find  your 
feet." 

*'  Have  we  got  to  go  tar  ?  " 

"Wliat's  Uiat  to  you?  Get  up, 
'    can't  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  tired." 

"Oil,  stow  that.  So  am  I  — but 
buMnesB  IB  business.  Here's  the  bun- 
dle," and  he  fastened  an  old  knapsack 
over  her  shoulders  as  if  she  had  been 
■  pack-horse,  and  then  reli^litcd  liis 
pipe.  "  I'll  carry  the  fla.'k  and  the 
cards."  She  heaved  a  sleepy  sigh, 
gathered  up  her  short  petticoats,  and 

fulled  her  scarlet  shawl  over  her  black 
air.  "  Are  you  ready  ?  "  lie  asked, 
impatiently.  "  Step  out,  then,  and 
mind  you  don't  lag  behind." 

She  asked  no  more  questions,  hut 
■tenped  out  at  she  was  bidden,  and  as 
well  as  the  weight  on  her  shoulders 
would  allow,  upon  that  endless  tramp 
of  hers,  while  her  companion  malkeu 
on  leisurely  a  little  in  front,  smoking 
in  silence.  The  watch  seemed  to  lie 
on  her  heart  more  heavily  than  the 
load  on  her  shoulders,  hut  that  could 
not  be  helped  now.  The  Gorr/io 
gentleman  had  just  stepped  across  her 
path  ;  and  on  she  must  go,  thou|;h  it 
might  be  less  lightly.  Her  world,  un- 
complicated as  it  was,  had  got  a  piz- . 
tling  bitch  in  it,  and  she  would  will- 
ingly have  given  both  watch  and  chain 
for  leave  to  lie  down  by  the  wayside 
and  sleep  it  into  joint  again. 

On  tliey  went,  in  this  ra^er  ofmarch, 
for  a  mile  or  two;  and  then  Aaron 
thrust  both  his  hands  into  liis  pockets 
snd  began  to  whistle  his  favorite 
fiorisure.  At  last  the  haods  of  Har- 
old's watch  arrived  at  twelve,  and 
there   they   stopped.     Whit   Monday 


e  to: 


At  the  same  hour,  Mr.  Brandt  was 
dtting  in  his  study  poring  over  ac- 
counts. Mrs.  Goldrii'lc  was  paddling 
in  the  cellar  after  her  key.  Harold 
Vaughan  was  tramping  up  and  down 
luB  room  smoking  a  cigar.  Claudia 
waA  gone  to  bed  with  a  beart-achc. 
Zelda  was  trudging  along  the  high 
road  under  a  knapsack,  and  Aaron 
wac  whistling. 


BOOK  II.  — SYLVIA'S  BRACELET. 


"  8UIDAD  THB  BAILOR." 


If  tbe  reader  pleases,  he  shall  be 
Introduced  to  good  society  —  it  will 
be  at  least  a  relief  from  the  very  un- 
conventional society  which  has  much 
to    do   with    the    movement    of   our 
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planet,  but  which  is  out  of  place,  and 
therefore  commonly  ignored  in  our 
visible  comedy.  It  is  mostly  as  hid- 
den from  si^ilit  BB  the  law  of  gravits>- 
tion  was  from  Galileo's  inquisitors ; 
or,  for  tliat  matter,  from  Galileo.  Kp- 
jmr  $i  muore.  It  is  there  fur  all  that ; 
It  wanders  about  under  the  stars  that 
nro  so  tar  away,  and  the  gas-lamps 
that  are  so  terribly  near;  it  is  the 
world  within  the  world;  it  is  to  our 
manufactured  life  what  China  is  to 
Europe  ;  all  tilings  arc  reversed  and 
turned  upside  down  ;  it  ts  tlie  other 
side  of  the  shield.  It  docs  not  include 
the  poor,  wlio  are  vitited  by  the  parish 
curate,  by  tlio  jail  chaplain,  or  even 
by  the  speci.il  correspondent  of  a 
newspaper.  They  belong  to  our  rcc- 
osnized  daily  comedy ;  we  know  all 
about  them.  It  includes  rich  a.'  well 
as  poor  —  the  great  mass  of  all  those 
who  cannot  manage  to  look  at  thii  ^ 
through  the  spectacles  of  the  ma- 
jority; who  are  color  blind  in  ' 
matter  of  black  and  nhitc,  and  chi 
Bee  why  two  and  two  should  not  muke 
five.  There  arc  whole  races  who  find 
themselves  in  this  condition ;  all  East- 
ern races  appear  so  to  us,  and  we,  in 
turn,  appear  so  (o  them.  Most  artists 
belong  to  it,  especially  Chose  afflicted 
with  genius.  So  do  a  nreat  many 
beggars,  and  not  a  few  thieves.  Re- 
formers nnU  philanthropibta  who  deny 
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ily  to  he  niiuihered 
those  who  cannot  see  tliaC  the  rules  of 
comedy  compel  everybody  to  display 
the  same  features,  like  the  portraits 
in  a  photographic  album,  or  to  act 
according  to  what  we,  in  our  timid 
cHticism,  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
"laws  of  human  nature"  —  as  though 
Adam  and  Eve  had  been  furnished 
with  a  handbook  of  etiquette  nheu 
they  went  out  into  the  world.  It  is  a 
rule  of  moral  eliquetle  that  people  act 
from  intelligible  motives  —  perhaps 
ihey  do,  once  in  a  thousand  times. 
Shy  lock  did  not,  however,  nor  did 
Hamlet,  nor  did  lago.  It  is  another 
rule  that  annchronisms  are  absiirdi- 
tiea ;  and  yet  how  many  jieople  move 
among  us  whore  souls  belong  to  gen- 
erations that  either  have  been,  or  that 
are  to  be  V  We  still  have  among 
us  savages,  dreamers,  Jews,  gypsies, 
scholars,  misers,  alms-givers,  Greeks 
of  the  age  of  Pericles,  Itomans  of  the 
age  of  Ki-ro,  as  though  socihI  and 
physical  science,  and  lUeir  application 
to  the  problems  of  personal  political 
economy  had  not  been  long  ago  proved 
to  be  the  means  and  end  of  life  here 
below. —  and  who  shall  say  what  any 
of  these  outlawed  stiiiits  may  or  may 
not  do  7  They  have  transgressed 
etiquette  by  being  liere  at  all. 

But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Lord  Lisburn,  who  was  one  of  the 
dranmlii  jtermntt  in  the  very  gentcel- 
cst  comedy.  He  read  stranger  things 
in  the  newspapers,  and  yet  the  idea  of 
a  reputed  witch  who,  like  a  dragon, 
spent  her  life  in  guarding  a  treasure 
for  the   sake  of  a  child  neither   kith 
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nor  kin  to  her,  would  haTC  feemed 
strange.  It  would  not  have  seemed 
strange  to  him  had  she  been  fuihlen 
to  tbe  memorj-  of  a  dead  mistress.  «r 
rntlier  friend,  whom  she  had  loved  *i 
the  strong  can  love  those  who  ban 
been  dependent  upon  them  for  pro- 
tection and  kindness.  It  would  not 
have  seemed  stmn^e  to  him  if  slic  bad 
cheated  and  robbed  her  master  for  liiT 
own  sake,  and  not  for  that  cf  anotha. 
It  would  not  have  seemed  strangE  t» 
him  had  she,  a  woman  and  a  forcigixf, 
inverted  the  produce  of  bcr  thefts  oa 
mortgage  or  in  shares,  instead  of  keqt- 
ing  it  hidden  in  a  damp  cellar.  Am 
BO  of  Zelda,  it  he  bad  known  as  maeh 
about  her  as  Aaron  Goldriek  koer, 
he  would  have  tliought  her  storr 
strange ;  but  what  was  really  strange^ 
her  repentance  for  faavlDg  allowed  W 
hands  bo  pick  and  steal  in  s]>ite  of  ber 
never  having  heard  of  the  catechian, 
he  would  probably  have  thought  a 
very  natural  act  of  conscience,  ud 
not  strange  at  all. 

I..onl  Liahurn  had  long  recovered 
from  his  gun-shot  wound.  He  ought 
to  have  been  killed,  by  rule.  But  ht 
was  not,  and  so,  no  doubt  in  gratilodc 
to  sheer  luck,  ho,  at  an  early  a*^ 
made  up  his  mind  that  living  by  role 
was  a  mistake  altogctber.  In  cany- 
ing  out  tliis  theory',  howevex,  he  du 
not  manage  to  succeed.  He  kicked 
over  the  traces,  but  it  was  only  ca 
amattUT ;  he  never  got  his  head  outrf 
tlie  collar  of  his  earldoai-  Tlie  Tiris- 
tions  of  his  course  never  amounted  to 
eccentricity  in  his  orbit. 

Ho  was  a  peer  of  the  realm,  with  a 
more  than  necessary  estate,  at  twentj- 

as  a  lady  mother  to  control  him.  and, 
strange  to  say,  few  ovemiasteriw 
family  connections.  No  one  in  all 
this  world  was  iairer  game  for  the  at- 
tacks of  sharks,  liawksi,  and  other  au- 
mals  of  prey,  who  depredate  accotd- 
ing  to  -form.  However,  he  had  giio* 
them  all  the  slip,  not  of  set  purpose, 
but  because  he  liad  taken  it  into  hit 
head  10  E[>end  the  first  few  years  1^ 
liis  independence  in  makin;;  a  yad:t 
voyage  round  tbe  world.  He  was  ai 
amateur  Drake,  and  liiied  to  think 
tliat  he  would  have  been  one  in  re- 
aUly,  if  there  were  anything  left  la 
discover,  except  in  quarters  where  it 
is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold.  Nevep. 
thelesB,  his  dream  of  anibilioo  wast» 
take  everybody  by  surprise  one  of 
these  days  by  nailing  ihe  Union  Jack 
to  the  lop  of  some  hitherto  unknows 
something,  though  less  for  the  siake  cf 
science  or  patriotism  than  adventmc 
As  things  were,  he  had  already  dis- 
covered such  remote  parts  as  Cape 
Town,  Sydney,  Malta,  Canton,  and 
New  York  —  reprctenting  rt^peet- 
ivcly  the  five  quarters  of  the  globe  — 
and  had  written  a  volume  containing 
the  resultB,  that  had  been  kindly  re- 
viewed. Cowes  and  all  its  ways  he 
professed  to  hold  in  scorn,  anil  con- 
sidered hinuelf  married  to  the  £^d*- 
ralda. 
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Uu  had  inKny  ualls  to  make  on  hii 
eturn  from  lijs  lust  voyage.  Among 
bm  Tu  anii  to  a  certain  Lady  Pen- 
xo,  who  lived  in  Eaton  S(|URre>  the 
rife  of  n  baronet,  banker,  ami  Mem- 
«r  of  I'arliaiucnt.  Not  finding  htr 
C  tianiu  —  considerably  to  his  rulii^f, 
X  site  vraa  a  bore,  whose  notions  of 
sTigHtiun  iTcro  con  lined  to  the 
wubltis  and  perils  of  the  StraJta  of 
)oviir.  —  he  in  bis  character  of  author 
f  " Sinbiul  at  Sua"  went  to  call  on 
is  publisher ;  a  journny  that  brought 
Im  into  a  very  difTerent  quarter  of 
letown.  Hiiving  finished  bis  gossip 
lere,  he  had,  on  coming  out,  to  pass 
ehind  two  men,  one  of  vrhoni  was 
JUng  cDnri'lentially  to  a  clerk  in 
le  outer  olBuc.     It   waa  a  fine  day, 

>  he  chose  to  walk  on  his  way  wcst- 
'ard,  but  had  not  gone  many  steps 
'hun  be  was  accosted  by  one  of  the 
iro  men  with  a  polite,  but  rather  ex- 
ggcnitud  bow.  lie  was  dressed  nei;- 
gently,  not  to  say  shabbily,  and  be 
id  a  dissipated  look  about  the  e)'es; 
Dt  there  was  a  frankness  and  ease 
bout  bis  aildresB,  neither  afTectedly 
luff,  nor  elaborately  deferential,  tbait 
Hule  it  imjioiiBiblu  to  treat  him  other- 
in  than  as  a  gcntlemaa. 

"Lord  Li3burn?"lie  asked  in  the 
lost  Kiigli^li  of  Irish  ;  "  I  thought  so 
-I  am  Bwfulljr  glad  I  So  your  book's 
ut?  Splendid  I  hear  —  everybody 
lyi  it  19  —  and  beautifully  written. 
ksplundiil  tide  too  t  >  Sinbad; '  it's  like 
iB'Arabian  Nights' — what  a  wondci^ 
il  book  that  is!  It's  marvellous  how 
ood  some  people  are  at  titles.  '  Sio- 
»d '  —  it  calls  up  everything ;  it's  like 
iagdiul,  or  that  other  place,  Brtssora, 
r  tlmt  other  place  —  your  lordship 
nowi  what  I  mean.  You  ought  to 
et  it  put  about  everywhere.  Wo 
luit  gtt  a  little  notice  in  everywhere, 
ly  lonl.    Is  it  all  finished  ?  or  is  it  all 

>  come  1  If  you  could  only  bring 
at  a  volume  a  month,  and  have  your 
unu  in  all  tUe  papers,  twelve  limes  n 
Ear  — tUatwouldbesplendid.  Tliat'e 
imel  I'd  take  care  you  should  get 
fod  notices.  I  know  everybody,  and 
rerylioiiy  gives  way  to  me.  It's  cu- 
ous,  but  there's  only  one  thing  I  care 
bouL  and  that's  having  my  way. 
.nU  I  always  get  it,  too.  It's  no  good 
eing  rich  —  what's  the  good  of 
loaey?  I'm  just  like  the  man — ■  you 
BOW  who  1  mean  —  who  didn't  have 
loney  himself,  but  had  his  way  with 
lose  that  had  iL  That's  life  I  Ah  I 
icre's  a  man  you  ought  to  know, 
lultoa.  old  fellow  I  You'll  be  at  the 
lealre  to-night,  won't  you  'I  Let  me 
itroduce  you  to  my  friend,  Lord  Lis- 
am,  the  author  of '  Sinbad.'  Of  course 
Ju'vo  read  '  Sinbad'  — i-pleadiil  I  It 
m  hnven't,  I  dare  say  Lord  Liaburn 
ill  let  you  have  a  copy.  You'll  let 
It.  Brandon  have  a  copy  7  it'll  do 
3  end  of  good." 

Mr.  Brandon  looked  a  little  uncom- 
rtable.  "  I  am  glad  to  make  your 
nlsliip's  acquaintance.  I  have  no 
>ubt  tile  book  will  be  sent  to  us,  but 
un  afraid  our  friend  Carol  overrates 


ZELDA'S  FORTUNE, 

my  influence.  I  doh't  oven  think  it 
will  come  into  my  hands.  Yes  —  I 
shall  bo  at  the  theatre  —  so  good-by 
till  tlien." 

"  Wait  a  bit,  I  must  introiluce  you 
to  anotlier  of  my  friends  —  this  is  the 
lessee.  It'll  be  really  splendid.  I 
don't  know  music,  but  I  know  what's 
good  —  that's  my  line.  I'm  never 
wrong:  I  don't  care  what  anybody 
says  —  I'm  never  wrong.  Did  you 
ever  know  me  wrong  7  Did  you  ever 
<w  me  call  a  thing  a  success  that 
didn't  succeed  7  And  this'll  be  a  sue- 
I,  you'll  see,  whatever  people  may 
say  —  1  don't  cnre," 

"  And  if,"  said  the  lessee,  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  "  if  I  may  say  it,  it 
will  be  a  success  worthy  to  be  reraera- 
bcrcd  among  tlie  brightest  memories 
of  foreign  song.  If,"  and  lie  bowed  as 
if  he  were  addressing  an  audience, 
"  if  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  a 
representative  of  the  press  of  this  — 
enlightened  country  —  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Carol,  will"  —  he  paused  as  if 
making  an  effort  of  meniorv — "will 
hear  me  out  in  professing  that  1  have 
spared  no  pains  and  no  expense  to 
deserve  merited  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  an  enlightened  and  arlsto- 
cratio  audience.  And  if,  Mr.  Bran- 
don, you  are  ever  passing  Golden 
Square"— 

"There,"  said  Mr.  Carol,  trium- 
phantly, as  ihcy  went  on  their  way, 
"  I've  done  the  trick  for  you  both  this 
time.  That's  like  me  —  I  always 
come  to  the  point.  I  say  to  pi'ople 
vou  mu$l,  and  the  tiling's  done.  I 
know  everybody  and  evcnbody  knows 
me.     I  say,  though,  I..ord  Lisburn  likes 

hear  the  little  girl,  mustn't  he  'I  We 
must  get  him  to  come  behind  the 
scenes.  Tliere'll  he  some  fun  there ; 
wo  won't  have  any  bad  fellows.  Lord 
Lisburn,  you  and  I  will  l^ave  it  all 
to  ourselves.  That's  pleasure !  Did 
you  ever  go  behind  (he  Sfcnes  V  " 

"Never," said  Lord  Lisburn,  feeling 
rather  like  a  fly  in  amber,  but  amused 
with  liis  adventure.  Mr.  Carol,  who- 
ever he  mij^ht  be,  had  put.  himself  so 
much  on  the  footing  of  an  old  friend 
that  it  would  have  required  something 
more  tlinn  self-assertion  to  set  him 
down.  Besides,  he  was  a  little  flat- 
tered, and  not  unwilling  to  think  that 
"  Sinbad  "  had  really  tasted  the  first 
fiuits  of  fame.  It  was  impossible  to 
fuel  nngry  with  Mr.  Carol,  wWe  impu- 
dence WAS  too  original  to  be  ofleneive  : 
and  even  the  squinting,  hawk-nosed, 
and  flash ily-dressed  lessee  was  not  au 
unattractive  study,  ihougli  for  the 
solitary  reason  that  it  was  wholly  new. 
Lord  Lisburn  was  but  a  young  man, 
and  he  also  liked  seeing  life  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  generally 
used.  Besides,  he  had  knocked  about 
many  countries  quite  sufticiently  to 
have  made  temporary  acquainlanLC  of 
a  more  doubtful  kind,  and  in  a  far 
readier  and  rougher  manner.  A  sailor 
at  five  aud-twenty,  whose  caste  is  too 
h^^h  to  lose,  must  be  a  very  strange 


kind  of  pri^  if  he  does  not  take  hi* 
adventures   kindly  and   just   lu  they 

So,  with  some  expectation  o  real 
amusement  ha  let  the  lessee  hand  him 
a  green  ticket  with  an  air  of  much 
importance  and  many  bows. 

"  This  will  admit  jour  lordship," 
he  said,  ><  to  the  best  unoccupied  sr  ~ ' 


me    your  lordship  '  chooses. 
:  will  be  full :  but  your  lord- 


"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  broke  in  Mr. 
Carol,  "^  shan't  I  be  there  7  I  can  do 
everytliing ;  nobody  ever  interferes  with 
mo.  By  Jove — I  should  hke  to  se« 
them.  That's  power.  I  once  wanted 
the  Prime  Minister  to  do  something 
for  a  friend  of  mine.  I  didn't  know 
him  then,  but  I  went  to  his  house, 
straight ;  I  s^d, '  Look  here,  old  fellow, 
you  see  you  must  do  it :  '  he  did  see 
It,  and  the  tiling  was  done." 

"TliB  Prime  Minister?"  asked 
Lord  Lisburn,  beginning  to  see  the 
sort  of  man  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal,  but  still  opening  his  eyes. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  answered  Mr.  Carol, 
coolly.  "  One  man's  just  hke  another, 
and  I  always  have  my  way.  I  kicked 
a  manager  once  out  of  his  own  green- 
room"—  here  he  gave  a  suggestive 
glance  at  the  lessee  —  •'  and  stopped 
the  run  of  bis  piece  just  because  he 
wouldn't  let  me  have  my  way.     Tliat'j 

rwer,  again.  When  I  was  at  college, 
made  them  change  all  their  rules 
that  didn't  suit  me  — that  is,  ther 
would  have  changed  them  it  I  hadn't 
got  my  way  in  taking  my  name  off 
their  rotten  old  boards.  It  I  go  to  a 
chop-house,  I  should  like  to  find  the 
waiter  who  wouldn't  bring  me  the  first 
steak,  no  matter  how  many  orders  he's 
had  before.  I've  stopped  an  express 
train  to  get  a  dass  of  beer.  I'm  the 
poorest  man  in  Europe  —  I  don't  care 
— but  I've  got  power.  So  lake  my 
word  for  it,  your  book's  made.  You 
look  out  for  the  notices,  and  if  you 
don't  fin4  some  good  ones,  then  I'm 
wrong.  Farewell,  my  lord,"  he  added, 
withamaiestic  and  almost  patronizing 
wave  of  nis  hand,  "  I  shdl  find  you 
out  in  the  theatre." 

Lord  Lisburn  was  lell  wondering 
whether  he  really  ought  to  haverecog- 
niied  Mr.  Carol,  or  whether  their 
acquaintance  was  part  of  Mr.  Carol's 
power  of  imagination.  But  he  half 
thought  that  he  might  possibly  look  in 
at  the  theatre,  supposing  he  had  noth- 
ing else  to  do. 

But  meanwhile  it  was  still  early  and 
he  had  some  hours  on  his  hands  before 
he  cared  to  dine :  and  so,  to  make  the 
most  of  the  fine  allemoon,  instead  of 
turning  into  his  club  at  once,  strolled 
into  St.  James's  Park.  Of  course, 
people  may  walk  for  a  whole  day  in 
London  without  meeting  a  single 
acquaintance :  but  it  yf^  seldom 
happens    that    to  meet   one  does  not 
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aun:  bn  knew.  Id  a  momcDt  his  bee 
brightened  into  rtuognition,  and  he 
excUimed,  as  hu  held  out  his  hand,  — 

'•  Dr.  Vaughan  ?  " 

"  Surely  —  Lord  Lisburo  ?  " 

"  Do  yon  remembiir  that  day  you 
found  me  under  the  hedge  ?  1  do,  I 
can  Msure  you.  But,  by  Jove  !  fancy 
my  meetinz  a  Barafitilil  man  the  Srt<t 
day  of  my  being  in  town.  I'm  awfully 
glad  to  set!  you,  anyhow." 

"  And  I  am  very  glad  to  see  your 
lordBhip  again,  and  lookina  so  welL 
You  have  couie  up  from  Bamfield  ? 
Good  God,  what  an  ^e  ago  Barn- 
field  seema." 

"  From  Bamfield  ?  Yea,  four  years 
ago.  I've  come  from  New  York  now, 
and  before  that  fiom  round  the  world. 
By  the  way,"  he  went  on,  in  the  first 
pride  of  anthorBhip,  •'  1  must  send  you 
the  history  of  my  voyages —  '  Sinbad 
at  Sea.'  Perhaps  it  may  amuse  you. 
And  how  has  the  world  been  using 
you  ?  Well,  I  hope^  though  you  did 
save  the  life  of  such  a  scapegrace  as 

Lord  Lisbum  was  not  a  ecapegrace, 
but    it  pleased  him  to  think  himself 


Ebrold  Vaughan  seems 

loo  much,  remember   that   be   was  a 

Bamfield  man,  and  early  habits   will 


°'^ou 


u  are  practising  in  town  ?  I'm 
glad  to  hear  it  — you  will  be  at  hand 
if  I  want  VDU  again.  Not  that  I  mean 
to.  I've  shot  big  game  since  then,  and 
by  Jove,  I've  given  up  carrying  my 
gun  at  lull  cock  any  niore." 

"  I  have  been  in  the  country  since 
your  lordship's  father  died." 

"What— at  Bamfield?" 

■'  No,  at  St.  Bavons." 

"  Ah,  then  perhaps  you  know  Sir 
William  Penrose,  the  member  ?  I  was 
calling  there  to-day." 

"  Only  by  name.  In  fact,  1  have 
left  St.  Bavons.  1  mean  to  try  my 
fortune  here."  • 

"  Quite  right,  too.  I  muet  get  you 
all  the  patients  1  can ;  only,  confound 
it,  all  my  friends — and  I  haven't 
many  in  town,  I've  been  so  long  awav 
—  have  such  a  habit  of  keeping  well. 
Never  mind,  I'll  send  them  all  my  book, 
and  you  shall  cure  them.  I  should 
say  you  ou^ht  to  have  an  introduction 
to  Sir  William.  He  has  womankind, 
and  women  are  always  at  sea  without 
a  doctor  —  as  much  as  '  Sinbad.'  By 
the  way,  come  and  feed  with  me  at  the 
club  to-day.  We'll  compare  notes, 
and  iiave  a  chat  about  old  Barnfield 
and  old  times." 

Harold   Vaughan  was  human,  and 

C'hnps  the  wish  did  just  float  through 
mind  that  the  evil  ears  belonging 
to  the  chattering  tonnes  of  St.  Bavons 
could  have  heard  him  invited  to  dine 
lele-i-lite  with  an  earl.  But  to  do  the 
pareenu  justice,  the  wish  did  not 
become  a  thought,  and  he  had  more 
patent  and  impossible  wishes  in  him 
to  care  much  for  the  memory  of  public 
•Under. 


"  I'm  afraid,  your  lordship  "  — 
"You  have  no  other  engagement  ? 
ITien  come.  The  sea-hunger's  still 
on  me,  and  I  really  do  want  to  talk  to 
you.  You're  a  scientific  man,  you 
know,  and  I  want  the  advice  of  a  sci- 
eniific  man.  I've  been  thinking  of 
doing  something  big  —  you'll  open 
your  eyc9  no  doubt  when  I  tell  you, 
but  the  success  of  '  Sinbad  '  has  en- 
couraged me.  You're  just  the  very 
man  t<i  talk  to,  so  you  see  I'm  not 
unselfish  in  asking  you  to  come  with 
me.    It's  really  impinlant.'' 

•'  If  I  can  be  of  use  to  your  lordship, 
of  course  I  will  come." 

."  I  must  feud  before  I  talk,  though 
^and  you  look  as  though  you  want  a 

tlftss  of  wine  :  you  look  as  if  you'd 
een  working  too  hard.  Ahl  there's 
nothing  like  the  sua  for  keeping  one 
clear  iroin  cobwebs  —  there's  no  dust 
there.  I've  not  been  a  day  in  town, 
aud  I'm  longing  for  the  Esmeralda 
again  as  if  we  were  still  in  our  honey- 
mooD  —  the  dear  gir! !  So  come  along 
—  we'll  talk  about  Barnlield  at  dinner, 
and  then  about  my  idea." 

Harold  Vaughan  was  really  looking 
pale  and  worn.  Not  only  for  reasons 
more  apparent  to  the  reader  than  to 
Lord  I.ipburn,  but  tor  others  that  he 
alone  knew.  His  little  capital  bad 
not  been  increased  at  St.  Bavons, 
beyond  a  check  from  Mr.  Brandt, 
which  he  had  at  once  returned  by 
post  unopened.  So,  as  his  .'iege  to 
London  practice,  into  which  he  was 
now  trying  Co  coin  his  spare  energies, 
required  "ood  clothes  and  respectable 
lodzings,  he  was  compelled  to  pinch 
an<l  save  in  ways  bad  tor  the  health  of 
the  tissue.  One  of  his  reasons  for 
hesitating  about  accepting  the  invita- 
tion of  the  earl  was  a  sort  of  shame 
for  the  body's  craving,  which  made  it 
disgracefully  welcome.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  as  yet  starving  himself 
beyond  the  limits  of  prudent  economy. 
He  still  had  his  d^ly  supply  of  bread 
from  the  skies  ;  but  even  manna,  if 
eaten  in  bitterness  and  rebellion,  does 
not  exclude  hunger  for  flesh-pots 
served  by  friendly  hands.  Hunger,  as 
an  emotion,  ii  too  much  despised  —  it 
is  far  more  closely  connected  with 
sentiment  Uian  is  conventionally  sup- 
posed. The  needs  of  the  body,  where 
they  exist,  terribly,  if  humiliatingly, 
counterbalance  the  needs  of  the  souL 

The  unaccustomed  luxury  of  aglass 
of  good  wine  had  its  due  effect  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  doctor,  whose  nature 
had  been  humanized  and  vivified  under 
one  influence  only  to  be  rendered 
keenly  susceptible  ol  every  influence. 
A  dinner,  which  is  merely  a  common 
accident  of  every-day  life  to  one  man, 
may  be  an  event  to  another ;  though 
not  a  gourmet,  eniriei  may  be  to  him 
experiences,  and  a  roast  a  revelation. 
They  may  place  him  in  a  difi'erent 
frame  of  mind,  and  bv  altering  bis 
bodily  condition  make  him  see  things 
with  other  eyes.  Hitherto  Harold 
Vaughan  had  felt  himself  a  martyr  to 
porsonal  injustice ;  but  as  he  sat  in  a 


magnificent  room,  splendid  with  l^hl, 
■n<r  filled  wiih  an  atmosphere  wludi 
makes  such  an  utter  outsider  as  he 
feel  like  a  trespasser,  he  could  not  hot 
recognize  that  (here  were  barriers,  not 
imaginary,  but  real,  between  Iiiiiudf 
and  Claudia,  that  had  made  his  deun* 
trespassers  when  he  had  tried  to  over- 
leap them.  Intellect  doubtless  ha*  its 
rights,  and  even  its  privileges,  but  its 
greatest  right  lies  in  fareaJiiDS  down 
social  barriers,  if  it  hu  the  power. 
It  has  neither  right  dor  privilege 
simply  to  ignore  them  —  each  >  pro- 
ceeding belongs  not  to  intellect  but  to 
stupiditr.  The  club-room  felt  like  a 
great,  blazing  gulf,  fixed  between  hia- 
self  and  Claudia  Brandt ;  the  Chaa- 
bertin  Like  a  wholesome  but  bitter  po- 
tion, that  put  earth  into  his  blood,  and 
made  him  tee  that  his  separatioo 
from  her  was  the  result  of  slieer  baid 
fact,  and  not  of  personal  prejudicetr 
accidental  scandal.  He  even,  uneos- 
sciously,  felt  a  little  jealotu  of  Lad 
Lisburn,  because  he  was  so  kindly  and 
so  easily  thrusting  him  farther  >ad 
farther  outside.  The  peer,  he  reflected, 
might  gain  with  a  word,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, what  it  would  take  him  yem 
of  ambitious  toil  to  qualify  himself  la 
strive  for,  supposing  it  were  any  longer 
worth  bis  while.  It  is  not  a  pleaaut 
or  amiable  moment  in  a  clever  tnan's 
life  when  he  discovers  that  iniellM 
is  a  weight  a*  well  as  a  forcM-,  and  ihit 
it  cannot  serve  a  man's  pemoa 
desires  unless  it  fits  exactly  into  tk 
well-oiled   grooves   of   the    social  fnt 

After  all,  Claudia's  father  had  bees 
quite    right,  he    thought,    in    tetiai 
according   to  the   established  ordcj  d 
things :  what  could  a  successful  tndt*- 
man  do  more  ?     And  Claudia  herrdl 
—  well,  she  was  her  father's  daughla.   i 
and  would  scarcely  be  expected  loUi-    < 
low    the  example  of  ballad   heraDsa    : 
It  b  true  she  might  have  let  him  kno« 
that  she  did  not  believe  him  to  be  od- 
worthy  of  her,  except  in  fortane  :  At 
need  not  to  have  let  him  leave  Sl 
Bavons  without  a  word.     Bot  that  wi) 
only  a  detail  — 
OtMont-ia,  pajtont-la,  donl    U     mtMdt  M 

Qltip<uMe^  tt  qui  ouhiit. 

Meanwhile  the  Chambertin,  whid. 
like  hii  mother  the  eanh  and  hii 
father  the  sun,  is  good  to  all  withtbsl 
sort  of  impartiality  which  eonslEts  ii 
dealing  out  one  law  to  the  rich  tai 
another  to  the  poor,  had  given  w«t  is 
the  more  reflective  claret :  and  un 
Lord    Lisbum,     bavin e    for     a    bm 

began  to  unfold  his  scheme. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Vwi^Ha 
that  we  live  in  degenerate  days." 


Amothbr,  now  the  seventh,  Romi 
tomb  has  been  discovered  in  HecklcD- 
burg,  containing  a  skeleton  in  perftd 
preservation  and  over  a  dozoo  axtidH 
of  pure  Roman  antiquity. 


THE  ART  OF  CULTIVATING    UNBAPPINESS. 


T8.]       

'HE  ART  OP  CULTIVATING  UNHAPPINESS. 

hiB  chase  after  happineBs,  or  the  plensure  which  we 
;nif/  by  cnlling  it  happiness,  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
I  GOinmon  occupation  of  nil  the  world.  fiuC  ihia  is  by 
menns  (he  case.  There  are  people  too  iipnlhiitic  to 
«  about  happiness  at  all.  Some  iliere  are  who  pursue 
[a  an  inverted  rorm :  the^  find  pleasure  in  being  un- 
ipv,  nnd  hnppieess  in  making;  then:u:lvei  and  all  around 
mmiserablu;  while  others  do  really  prefer  tragedy  to 
neily,  and  if  they  can  get  it  in  no  other  way,  ihey  will 
ate  tragedy,  or  the  illusion  of  it,  in  private  life-  There 
I  few  actors,  either  good  or  had,  wlio  have  not  at  soma 
le  believed  that  their  rflle  was  tragedy,  and  it  ig  thus 
h  these  every-day  actors  on  the  WDrld'a  br6ad  singe. 
ere  is  a  certain  dignity  in  the  claim.  The  tragedies  of 
ripidea  rank  bieher  than  the  comfortable  saiings  of 
Tace.  "  1  also  Lave  auffered,"  Ibey  proudly  sity  ;  "  in 
row  only  I  seek  for  consolation."  Clearly  there  are  as 
ny  ways  of  being  or  doing  the  one  tiling  as  tlicre  are  of 
n>T  or  doing  the  other.  To  cullivnte  tlie  habits  of  ready 
jivcness,  of  earnest  and  persistent  cheerfulness  about 
ill  things,  of  looking  on  the  bright  side,  carriua  a  man  a 
g  way  in  one  direction;  to  such,  however,  as  ihoose  thti 
losite  path,  we  volunteer  lome  well-intentioned  advice, 
oto  who  find  their  pleasure —  or,  if  that  be  too  strong  a 
rd.  their  tatlsfaction  —  in  developing  unhappiness  in 
1  for  themselves  and  others,  must  bring  to  tlitir  task  as 
oh  care  and  concentration  of  purpose  as  if  the  olijcc'. 
re  not  only  good  and  wise  in  itself,  but  in  the  nature  of 
ngs  absolutely  accessary;  and  the  means  to  tbis  end 
aid  bu  the  8ul>jeat  of  serious  reflection.  A  weli-suatained 
ificial  physiognomy  or  demeanor  of  any  kind  often  turns 
interfeit  into  reality.  If  a  man  Rxee  his  face  for  good 
iper,  he  almost  compels  himself  to  be  good  tempered, 
ereas  by  assuming  perpetually  a  peevish  expression,  a 
vish  temper  is  engendered.  But  this  is  a  work  of  time, 
course  the  better  and  more  thorough  methoJ  is  to  create 
rour  own  breast  the  sentiment  you  desire  to  manifest. 
d  ihU  with  practice  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
ilily,  laying  tlown  aline  beforehind,  bo  that  in  repre- 
ting  unhappiness  you  may  not  appear  in  the  character 

}oe  of  the  first  moral  trualitles  to  be  oherishefl  is  lus- 
ion.  This  exercise  proJuceB  endless  results,  often  quite 
wpccted,  since  the  operation  of  it  hardly  admits  either 
piidance  or  check;  for  who  is  there  thatin  the  past,  the 
sent,  or  the  future  may  not  be  bitterly  distrusted  if  long 
x'lied  tlirough  a  particular  focus  ?  Father,  mother,  wife, 
band,  or  your  best  friend  —  of  any  of  these  it  is  quite 
■iblo  to  end  by  believing  the  very  worst,  if  you  steadily 
ustoni  yourself  to  the  notion.  And  if  not  living  beings, 
re  are  other  sources.  Try  to  detect  a  particular  malevo- 
M  as  regards  yourself  in  whatever  circumstanceE  occur, 
wlmlovur  fate  bcfiills  vou ;  indulge  in  porlentB,  dream 
ams  and  be  careful  to  remember  them,  anil  attach  great 
nrtance  to  them  wlienevcr  they  presage  coming  mis- 
Jines.  In  this  way  you  may  enjoy  anguish  at  will  and 
el  in  miMiricB  which  have  not  yet  accrued.     By  describ- 

your  miscrablu  state  of  mind  to  others  you  will  prob- 
f  propagate  it,  and  so  "spread  far  and  wide  the  great 
ret  of  sailncsa."  If  your  friends  resolutely  refuse  to 
re  your  sentiments  or  evbn  to  listen,  you  must  content 
irseif  wiih  prognosticating  for  tlicra  sorrow  in  the  future, 
sn  there  is  «nvy  to  be   induced  and  cherished,  so  ihat 

ti;;ht  of  the  success  of  others  sliall  never  fail  to  produce 
mturs,  grudging,  and  sullenness  in  your  own  breast. 
>  much  from  litis  point  of  view  cannot  ho  said  in  favor 
the  habit  of  piMiive  vindicliveness  or  the  quality  of  un- 

vh  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  fruitful  crop  of  unhanpi- 
I.  Htivcnge  is  not  herein  impliei),  becaufU  Ihnt  miuUt 
I  to  action,  and  in  a  healthy  stMnd-up  light  bad  wishes 
;ht  be  blown  into  the  air,  bad  blood  spent,  and  thus  nil 
care  and  trouble  expcnilcd  wotild  be  thrown  away.  It 
t  good  plan   to  keep  in  mind,  and  in  a  certain  fatbion 
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celebrate  tlie  anniversaiiei  of  particular  griefs,  losses, 
insults,  or  injuries.  If  necessary,  make  entries  in  your 
iliary  to  aid  your  memory,  for  some  people  are  absurdly 
loose  on  this  head,  and  wbea  they  grant  a  pardon,  forget 
the  ofl'ence  as  welt  as  the  cause  and  date.  iCven  if  yon 
forgive  a  wrong,  you  are  not  bound  to  forget  it,  or  to  re- 
frain from  referrinj;  to  it  when  so  inclined,  adding  the  fact 
of  ihe  pardon  accorded  as  an  extra  shatb  of  pain.  Repining 
and  habitual  discontent  are  less  unamiable  but  Btill  very  ser- 
viceable qualitleB.  They  should  be  steadily  indulged,  con- 
stantly fed,  and  the  cau^ee  mUE^t  be  oflen  silently  reviewed 
and  dwelt  on.  so  that  nothing  may  be  overlooked  or  foi^ 
gotten.  This  group,  t.  e.,  envy,  vindictiveness,  repining, 
and  discontent  in  general,  have  this  clear  advantage — by 
cultivating  them  you  not  only  create  your  own  special 
atmosphere  of  neutral  tint  or  Indian  ink,  but  you  positively 
obtain  a  lolid  rest  and  fulcrum  for  the  future,  since  they 
liave  a  peculiar  power  of  corrosion.  They  eat  into  temper, 
health,  and  mornls  alike ;  they  penetrate  deeply,  take 
strong  hold,  spread  their  roots,  and  so  on,  as  certainly  a* 
rust  honeycombs  steel,  t,x  acid  acta  on  limestone. 

Again:  "A  forrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 
happier  things.''  And  this  crown,  so  desirable  to  wear,  is 
within  the  reach  of  almost  any  one  who  steadily  applies 
himself  to  obtain  it.  There  are  few  in  the  present  who 
can  fHil  to  remember  a  happy  past,  which  by  taking  pains 
and  "  making  believe  very  much,"  they  can  represent  to 
themselves  as  mueli  happier  than  it  really  was.  All  relat- 
ing to  it  should  he  frcijuenlly  rehearsed,  brooded  on,  and 
mourned  over.  But  if  there  are  people  whose  condition  is 
so  obstinately  unfavorable  to  artificial  mieery  that  in  fact 
They  are  in  the  present  infinitely  bapjiier,  better  off,  and 
more  free  in  action  than  at  any  former  period  of  their  lives, 
they  must,  in  the  language  of  novelists,  throw  a  veil  over 
the  past,  anil,  having  no  prospect  or  chance  of  wretched- 
ness in  the  present,  lliey  must  look  lo  (he  future  in  which 
to  recoup  themselves  of  the  sorrow  which  has  been  denied 
them,  and  the  unhnpplneas  which  they  have  so  far  failed 
to  obtain.  For  the  luture  in  necessarily  more  fertile  than 
the  " has  been "  —  "of  all  words  the  most  pathetic,"  as  an 
apostle  of  sorrow  has  beautifully  said  or  sung  —  because 
imagination  can  roam  at  will ;  but  memory,  though  she 
may  exaggcrale  a>id  color,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  actually 
lo  invent.  So,  take  it  that  we  are  young  now,  with  Irienda 
anil  relatives  around  us.  We  may  lose  all-  Fathers,  our 
children  may  die  or  break  our  hearts.  Husbands,  our 
wives  may  drive  us  either  into  the  Bankruptcy  or  the 
Divorce  Court.  It  is  advisable  to  dwell  muih  on  these 
possibilities  and  to  realize  ihem  in  thought;  so  that  even 
if  circumntancts  turn  otherwise,  we  shall  at  least  have 
enjoyed  theiQ  miseries  by  anilcipalion,  a  delight  of  which 
no  limn  can  deprive  us.  Again,  whatever  is  uncertain,  old 
age  and  death  are  not.  If  you  are  young,  reflect  that  the 
young  may  die  ;  if  you  arc  old,  that  the  old  mturf  die.  By 
imagining  a  lingering,  solitary  death  cauped  by  some  es- 
pecially di-eadlul  disease,  an  ingenious  perron  can  eattly 
create  an  amount  of  mental  wrulthedness  llllle  if  at  all 
inferior  to  Ibe  reality.  "  Thank  God,  it  is  no  worse."  Is 
an  expression  nllcn  beard  on  the  lips  of  Iho  votaries  of 
cheerfulness.  Such  a  phrase,  or  such  a  frame  of  mind  aa 
causes  it,  ought  to  be  decisively  discouraged  by  those  who 
seriously  cultivate  unhappiness.  If  these  people  are  poor, 
tbey  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that  ihev  are  not  paupers ;  if 
they  break  a  limb,  ihey  rejoice  that  they  I'ave  not  broken 
two.  You  mn»t  view  things  in  another  light,  and  steadily 
anticipate  the  very  worst  Think  that  mortification  may, 
and  olten  docs,  result  from  a  fracture,  that  a  hcadaebe  may 
be  the  precursor  of  insanity,  that  a  pimple  may  be  the 
beginning  of  canecr,  and  that  if  you  dm  even  that  may  be 
an  illusion,  in  which  case  you  will  certainly  be  buried 
alive.  Ihe  precise  degree  of  misery  which  it  is  possible 
thus  to  inducu  can  hardly  be  gauged,  but  it  is  very  consid- 
erable. It  comes  easily  by  practice,  and  is  mut-h  more 
commonly  to  bo  met  willi  than  is  generally  supposed. 
There  Is  also  to  be  attained  the  habit  of  rcjcding  all  fresh 
or  accidental  sources  of  happiness  which  open  oat,  as  it 
were,  kap-hazard  in  life.    These  obstacles  to  your  lucceai 
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must  be  conquered  in  detail  ;  regard  ttiom  with  coldness 
and  sour  distrust,  examioe  them  one  bj  one,  diHcover  or 
believe  that  yon  diseover  their  hollowneis  or  tlicir  fleeting, 
teroporary,  aud  uusatUfying  nature.  If,  notwilhstanding 
this  severe  ordeal,  these  advanta«C8  are  uniieniablj'  real, 
substautial,  and  of  a  lasting  kind,  Tittle  indeed  can  bo  dono 
except  to  close  your  eyes,  ignore  them,  and  reflect  that,  in 
the  natural  order  of  things,  decay  follows  blossom  and 
trait  as  surelv  as  oight  follows  dny  aflcr  the  most  beautiful 
of  sunsets.  But  if  by  no  exertion  can  /ou  procure  sufficient 
nnhappiness  of  your  own,  you  may  still  sufi'er  vicsrious 
misery  in  the  persons  of  your  friends  —  if  such  you  still 
poBstss:  Bpprebend  all  things,  attain  hopelessnesr,  make 
the  worst  of  the  present,  and  look  on  the  black  side  of  the 
future.  There  is  an  art  not  sufEcienlly  understood  in  this 
couatrv,  of  "  posing  "  in  your  nretcbedness,  and  surveying 
yourself  as  it  were  from  tlie  outside.  The  French  have 
tlie  word  and  understand  the  knack  or  trick  de  lepo'tr. 
"  I  am  not  made,"  says  Rousseau  in  his  Confessions,  "  like 
any  other  man  I  have  seen ; "  and  thence  inevitably  follows 
a  burst  of  senseless  pUii  de  »oi  minif,  whence  by  csasy 
sradations  through  dismalness  to  blackest  melancholy.  It 
u  true  that  all  this  will  make  people  disagreeable,  and  that 
it  lias  a  distinct  tendency  to  le  vieillir  el  s'eniaiiiir  may  be 
taken  as  certain  as  that  two  and  two  make  four.  So  best. 
The  assurance  of  being  thus  rendered  through  advancing 
years  more  cankered  and  unattractive,  more  unfit  to  love 
and  be  loved,  will  cast  a  solid  and  lenitimate  gloom  on  any 
stray  particles  of  the  happiness  which  they  have  rejected 
and  the  pleasures  they  tiave  forsworn. 


"YOU  MUST  KNOW  BANKS." 

My  wife  and  [  resolved  to  retire  from  the  perplexities 
and  publicity  of  a  town  life  into  tho  innocent  ease  and  ob- 
scurity ot  a  country  village ;  and  having  made  up  our 
minds  to  the  move,  we  tried  to  settle  Uie  whereabouts. 
After  answering  a  hundred  advertisements  of  small  and 
singularly  unobjectionable  houses,  and  visiting  some  fifty 
of  Uiem,  we  fixed  on  one  on  the  outskirts  of  the  large  village 
of  Seflon.  We  imagine  ourselves  scientific,  so  we  made 
our  choice  with  a  view  to  ferns,  aquariums,  flowers,  mosses, 
and  other  roots  of  experimental  philosophy.  Of  course  our 
new  neighbors  looked  on  us  as  ovei^learned,  seeing  these 
symptomsorabstruseDess,  and  complimented  us  by  declaring 
we  bad  quite  a  museum  indoors  aild  horticultural  gardens 
out.  We  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  much  celebrity 
before,  but  we  soon  became  even  more  ctJebrat«d  than  we 

As  one  neighbor  called  sfler  another,  and  all  were  intro- 
duced to  our  curiosities,  natural  and  artificial,  the  general 
cry  was,  "  Ob,  you  should  know  Banks  I  You  must  know 
Banks ! " 

"Who  is  Banks?"  we  ask. 

>'  Such  a  clever  man  I  quite  a  genius.  Has  been  all  over 
the  world,  and  knows  everything.  Lives  alone  in  that 
lovely  place  tbe  other  side  ol  tlie  village,  and  has  the  most 
beautiful  garden  and  fernery  in  the  country." 

"What  is  he  like?"  asks  my  wife,  interested. 

"  Well,  like  clever  people  generally.  Careless  of  his  ap- 
pearance, and  peculiar  looking." 

"  Humph  I  "  say  I,  glancing  at  my  wife  to  see  how  she 
will  take  this  ;  for,  betWEun  ourselves,  she  considered  her- 
self  clever,  and  is  especially  particular  in  her  dress,  and  is 
anything  but  peculiar-looking. 

"  That  theory  was  exploded  when  Hannah  More  died. 
Clever  people  are  no  longer  peculiar,"  she  says  satirically. 

"  Everybody  is  clever  nowadays,"  I  remark  senten- 
tiously. 

At  the  end  of  each  day,  as  our  lost  visitor  departed,  my 
wife  would  say,  — 

"  How  strange  that  Banks  has  not  called  I  We  must 
know  Banks." 

We  are  naturally  fond  of  society,  and  were  soon  admitted 
into  the  various  coteries  of  the  village  and  its  neighborhood. 


We  went  to  dinners,  afternoon  teas,  suppers,  wherever  we 
were  invited,  and  soon  became  quite  popular  pcoi)li;;  bat 
we  never  met  Banks.  Eiihcr  he  was  not  at  home,  or  be 
had  excused  himself  on  this  plea  or  that,  or  he  had  not 
been  invited ;  lor  "  it  was  no  good  to  invite  him,  be  always 
declined." 

Even  in  this  seventh  b 
there  was  bitterness,  and  r  . 
because  she  could  not  "  know  Banks." 

"  If  they  would  not  din  bis  name  into  my  ears  forever,  I 
should  be  inditFcrenl,"  she  said ;  "  but  we  really  muat  oaks    | 
his  acquaintance." 

"  Wo  have  no  daughters  to  many,  so  why  are  yon  n 
anxious  about  a  bacbelw?  "  I  ask,  banning  to  feeljeil-    , 


1  heaven  of  country  lave  and  peace 
ind  my  wile's  happinecs  was  alloyed    I 


"He 


evidently  the  only  tier*. _  _  ,     . 

Ing,"  she  replies.     "  Besides,  be  gives  tae*erylhin&    ; 


1  the  plat 
_ives  toevi 
1  for  every  charity,  and  1  want  ta  li 


for  B  subscription  to  my  pet  Itorcas." 

"  Write  him  a  polite  note  in  the  third  person.*' 

"  I  will ;  then  we  most  know  Banks." 

The  sentence  bad  become  a  proverb  and  joke  betweea 

My  wife  wrote,  and  In  a  week  or  so  received  >  note  tai 
five  pounds,  with  Mr.  Banks's  compliments.  She  composed 
so  elaborate  an  acknowledgment  that  I  accused  her  of 
writing  a  love-letter,  and  getUng  fast  in  her  old  nge.  I  gal 
a  gooa  snubbing  in  return. 

We  were  celebrated  for  ourlittle  dinners  ;  bnt  even  tbef 
were  not  as  charming  as  they  used  to  be,  for  lack  of  this  in- 
attainable  element,  and  I  now  grew  anxious  to  secure  iL 
We  passed  and  repassed  his  bouse  —  paused  (o  look  atka 
profusion  of  flowers  and  ferns  —  sought  for  bim  at  cfaureii 
where,  we  were  told,  he  was  to  be  seen  twice  each  Sunday, 
but  failed  to  see  him.  Once  we  were  walking  with  t 
friend,  who  exclaimed  suddenly,  "  There  is  Banks  1  I  wan 
to  speak  to  him  ;  "  and  we  perceived  a  (aliislt  man  in  tb 
distance,  wliose  only  remarkable  feature  was  a  wide-awa^ 
On  anolber  occasion,  a  young  lady  was  with  us,  and  At 
said  with  a  blush  and  simper,  "Here  is  Mr.  Bank*!"  as 
somebody  passed  rapidly  and  laiscd  his  hat. 

"  He  is  nothing  particular  afler  all,"  said  my  wife,  glu& 
ing  back. 

"  Oh,  he  is  charming  1  Don't  you  know  Mr.  Banks?* 
said  the  young  lady. 

One  day,  however,  when  we  were  near  his  boose,  we  sa> 
a  man  workinn  in  the  garden.     My  wife  said  impulsivelj, 

"There  is  the  gardener!  I  must  ask  him  for  »■  bit  irf'thU 

She  started  across  the  road,  and  I  followed  faumbty,  as  I    ' 
am  always  compelled  to  do.     1  hear  ber  make  her  r«<]DaB    ; 
iu  her  most  gracious  and  bland  manner,  and  see  tbu  gv- 
dcner  turn  and  approach  the  railing. 

"  You  have  such  a  lovely  garden.  It  does  you  ao  modi 
honor."  she  says,  while  I  examine  the  man. 

"  AVill  you  walk  in  anil  look  at  it,  and  make  choice  sf 
any  specimens  you  fancy  1"  he  said  poll' ely,  but  oervoml;, 
and  with  a  slignt  impediment  in  his  speech. 

He  went  towards  a  small  gate  loadine  into  a  shrabbov 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  my  wife  skirling  the  railiof 
in  the  same  direction,  and  I  following  wiib  a  cbnckkd, 
"Now  we  Khali  know  Banks." 

"  You   may  he  sure  he  is  not  at  home,  or  we  shotild  m(    i 
be  asked  in,"  said  she. 

I  always  say  that  it  is  no  wonder  I  am  jealous,  tot  iKt 
wife's  manner   is  certainly   frigbtfully  attractive.      It  wii    i 
quite  as  courteous  to  her  gardener  as  it  could  have  been  n    I 
the  enviable  Banks  himself. 

"  So  much  obliged  to  you.  This  is  quite  a  p»r»ttitt,' 
she  says,  passing  through  the  gate  held  open  by  the  gv- 
dener,  and  adding  care&ily,  "I  suppose  Mr.  Banks  is  ■fit 

"  I  am  Mr.  Banks,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

Thus  at  last,  we  knew  Banks  I  My  wife  was  confiMd 
for  a  moment,  during  which  brief  period  I  came  to  the  rA- 
cue,  with  — 

"  You  mutt  excuse  our  intninon;  for  having  hewd  4 
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jour  choice  f«rnB,  wo  coulil  no  more  resist  (lieir  nttractlon 
dun  H  molli  A  candle's,  tiy  iriru  is  the  most  resolute  spec- 
imen-hunter in  the  world." 

"And  WH  have  hcanl  bo  much  of  you  nnd  ^our  treasures 

that  «e  hRre  been  dyini;  to  be  acqunintcd  with  j-ou  ever 

linee  wh  have  been  here,"  laid  that  lndy,  retovering  hKraelf. 

"I  intended  to  do  myself  iho  pleasure,"  began  Banks, 

■nd  paused. 

"  We  have  hoped  and  despaired  eo  long  that  we  have 
anticipared  you,"  said  my  wife,  laughing  And  venturing  to 
look  At  Biinks  for  the  first  time. 

Ha  wns  a  man  of  about  forty,  or.  perhnps  less,  young  and 
yet  old  lookin[;  —  with  ihat  expression  of  mingled  reserve, 
»weetnesa,  and  melancholy  whii^li  women  call  "  interesling." 
He  had  n  broad  forehead,  well  lined  either  with  ihuught  or 
care,  and  'Iue[VBel,  expressive  gray  eyes.  They  were  rather 
like  my  wifu's,  and  I  perceived  tliat  when  they  glanced  at 
one  Another,  n  sort  of  understanding,  one  might  almost  say 
mesmeric  sympathy,  passed  from  oiio  lo  the  other. 

We  were  soon  all  three  ensngoil  in  conversation  on  top- 
ics of  nmtunl  interest.  He  had  not  been  overrated,  and  was 
certainly  an  agreeable,  clever,  and  in  some  sort  rcientific 
man.     lie  slionrcd  us  bis  garden,  n hie! i  waa  laid  out  with 

Est  taste,  and  whidi  he  said  he  cultivated  mainly  himself; 
Itmury,  containing  every  specimen  of  fern  capable  of 
bearing  tho  English  climate,  and  a  rockery  covered  with 
various  species  of  parasitical  plants,  mosses,  and  lichens 
that  must  have  cost  him  yeais  of  labor  to  collect  and  make 
flourUh.  But  what  pleased  my  wile  and  me  most,  in  spile 
of  our  scientific  proclivities,  wjs  a  dell  outsido  the  garden, 
which  held  a  rustic  seat,  and  through  which  a  liny  rivulet 
ran.  Hero  was  every  wild  flower  ttaat  bounteous  spring 
lavishe)  on  ungrateful  man,  and  every  bird  that  sings  in 
England':"  air.  Crumbs  were  visible,  for  which  Mr.  Banks 
eicuE«d  himself  by  saying  that  he  hail  got  into  ihe  habit  of 
'* — ' —   them   In  winter,    and   continued  it  all  the  year 


.e  sometimes 


he  said,  "  and 


ngale  favors 
•ome  of  the  birds  are  quite  I 

As  ifin  proof  of  bis  assertions  a  thrush  burst  into  song 
BO  near  us  that  1  turned  in  surprise,  and  fam  the  bird  so 
close  that  1  could  have  caught  it.  I  was,  in  effect,  about 
to  make  the  atlompti  but  Banks  arrested  me,  saying, 
quiedy,  —  , 

"I  never  molest  ihem,  aod  1  have  educated  Flush  to  re- 
spect tlieir  privileges." 

He  pointed  to  a  shaggy  terrier,  following  close  at  his 
heek 

"Tliatwas  Mrs.  Browning's  dog!"  inid  my  wife,  who 
was  a  dcvoti^  lover  of  that  great  poetess. 

"  Yes.  1  nameil  this  dear  friend  after  him.  Mrs.  Brown- 
iDg  understood  that  a  dog  was  truly  one's  fastest  friend. 
My  Flush,  like  hers,  has 

" '  Watched  within  a  curraincd  room, 
Wliire  no  sunbeam  Ijrnfcc  iho  (iluom, 
Itounil  (he  tick  and  drcnry.'" 

At  the  sound  of  his  name.  Flush  sprang  upon  hii  master, 
■ud  licked  his  hand,  while  I  remarked  that  Mr>.  tirowa- 
iag's  letters  to  Mr.  Wedgewood  concerning  Flush  were 
■hiio«t  more  delightfully  earnest  than  her  poem. 

Ab  we  coiikl  not  remain  in  this  endianted  land  forever, 
*B  prepared  to  leave  it.  My  wife's  hands,  and  arms  even, 
were  Riled  with  lloricultural  trcasurxM,  so  that  she  miglit 
ttsily  have  bowed  herself  off;  but  shake  hands  she  would 
and  did ;  so  wo  all  parted  more  as  friends  ibnn  slrnngers. 

We  expected  a  visit  from  Banks  the  next  Jay  —  at  least 
niy  wife  did  —  but  we  wero  disappointed.  The  week 
pisKd,  and  lie  did  not  come. 

**  Your  fascinations  have  failed  for  once,"  I  say. 

"I  shall  send  him  that  lycopoilium  he  was  asking  About, 
ud  tli<-n  he  must  come,"  she  replies. 

"We  will  know  Hanks  I"  I  cry  suspiciously. 

The  lycopodium  went,  and  a  note  of  thanks  was  returned ; 
•till  hediil  not  call.  But  be  waylaid  ua  as  we  again  passed 
bis  house  —  wo  always  were  passing  his  bouse  —  nnd  gra- 
ciously acknowledged  the  gill-    Down  came  a  quick,  pat- 


tering, unexpected  April  shower,  and  we  ba<]  no  umbrella. 
Politeness  compelled  him  to  oOer  shelter,  and  we  went  into 
his  house. 

"  Well,  we  have  succeeded  at  la^  Mr.  Banks,"  I  ssj, 
when  we  arc  happily  engaged  in  surveying  his  small  aqua- 
rium and  vaunting  our  own  ;  Flush  was  at  his  side. 

He  looks  inquisitive,  my  wife  reproBchful,  for  she  knows 
me,  and  expects  something  disagreeable ;  but  I  continue 
provoking!  V,  — 

"You  will  not  come  to  the  moantsin,  so  the  mountain 
has  forced  itself  upon  you.  My  wife  thinks  you  ihe  only 
person  worth  knowing  in  Seflon,  and,  woman-tike,  she 
made  your  acquaintance." 

I  believe  they  both  blushed,  as  he  mattered  something 
about  "too  much  honor."  I  know  my  wife  looked  indig- 
nantly at  me. 

"Will  you  waive  ceremony  and  dine'with  us  to-mor- 
row 7  "  I  continue.  "  We  have  many  pursuits  in  common, 
and  we  hnve  some  tilings  that  may  interest  you.  We  shall 
be  quite  alone,  and  have  not  even  a  marriageable  daugh- 

He  smiled,  and  his  smile  was  winning.  I  was  conscioni 
of  being  better  dressed,  even  better  looking,  but  I  could 
not  boast  of  such  a  smile  as  that;  and  I  glanced  at  my 
wife  to  see  if  she  had  observed  iL  Of  course  she  had,  for 
nothing  ever  escapes  her. 

"  1  go  little  into  society ;  bnt  I  shall  be  very-  happy,"  ha 
said,  to  my  great  surprise  And  my  wife's  undisguised  do- 
light. 

ijbe  liAd  compAssed  her  end  at  last,  and  we  should  know 
Banks  I  No  sooner  did  we  reach  homo  than  she  began 
preparations  for  the  pilU  diner  of  the  morrow. 

"  You  never  took  half  so  much  trouble  for  me  I "  I  grum- 
ble. 

"  You  were  never  half  so  interesting,"  she  retorts. 
Well,  we  triumphed  in  having  Banks  all  to  ourselves. 
We  were  Iroii  lelea  dann  un  bnnnet ;  for  as  soon  as  he  over- 
came a  slight  shyness  at  finding  himself  reversing  the  eti- 
quette of  society,  he  entered  into  all  our  pet  theories  with 
evident  interest.  He  was  a  delightful  companion;  and  I 
regarded  my  wife's  pleasure  in  securing  him  with  my  usual 
cynical  jealousv.  1  must  not  for^iet  to  say  that  he  was  ao- 
companicil  by  Flush,  for  whose  presence  he  apologized  by 
the  atisurancc  that  they  were  inseparable. 

By  degrees  we  also  grew  to  be  nearly  inseparable  ;  that 
is  to  say,  niy  wife  tamed  him  so  judiciously,  that  he  came  to 
us  whenever  he  liked,  and  our  intimacy  gradually  ripened 
into  friendship.  We  discovered  that  be  had  been  a  great 
traveller,  an  extensive  reader,  a  wandering  philanthropist: 
but  ol  his  private  history  we  could  glean  nothing.  He  was 
known  to  be  of  good  fnmily  and  ample  means,  and  there 
waa  no  a.°certained  blight  on  his  name  or  fame ;  but  he 
lived  alone,  and  scemctl  lo  have  few  personal  friends.  Ue 
WAS.  faowcver,  a  good  deal  from  home,  and  my  wife  had  no 
doubt  but  that  he  went  to  visit  his  relations. 

As  she  was  the  most  consummate  and  determined  of 
matchmakers,  my  jealousy  was  excited  because  ehe  did  not 
propose  to  find  a  wife  for  Banks.  I  mooted  the  subject 
cautiously  one  day.  when  she  assured  me  she  had  been 
thinking  of  it,  but  that  she  intended  him  to  supply  my 
place  when  kindly  Nature  had  finished  her  work  with  me. 
"  1  am  ihe  tougher  of  the  two,"  I  say  grimly. 
"  Well.  I  have  considered  ihat  side  of  the  question  also," 
she  replied  rellcclively ;  "so  I  mean  to  keep  you  both  as 
long  as  I  can,  and  be  consoled  by  the  survivor  when  one 
shall  depart." 

"  What  if  you  should  go  first?  "  I  ask.  "  Then  it  will 
bo  for  mo  to  look  out,  and  I  shall  at  once  propose  for 
AUdy." 

"  Addy  would  no  more  have  yon  than  the  tireat  jii^l : 
bnt  she  would  just  suit  Banks,"  says  my  wife  reflectively. 
"  Let  us  ask  her  to  come." 

"  Wilh  all  my  heart;  bnt  you  know  she  will  see  no  one 
hut  ourselves,"  I  reply. 

"Tliat  will  suit  very  well;  for  then  yon  and  she  can 
amuse  one  another,  and  I  will  imprare  the  occasion  with 
Banks.    We  do  know  Banks." 
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X  gienerally,  she  is  wh»  ban  been  deliuntely  called 
*■  ft  creature  of  impulse."  She  wrote  hi:r  iavitatioa  at  once, 
talking  to  me  the  whole  time. 

"  It  will  be  ritjh  fun  to  try  and  bring  them  to<rether.  He 
decline!  to  meet  our  frieoila ;  she  has  given  up  society  since 
her  "husband's  death.  /  should  have  consoled  myself  long 
MO,  for  he  was  no  better  than  a  mumniy  or  a  jelly-fish  I 
But  I  could  not  change  my  name  for  Banks  1  Adelaide 
Peruy  could  never  become  Adelaide  Banks  1 " 

"  I  thought  you  intended  us  to  remain  as  we  are,  until 
jwt  could  marry  Banks,  and  I  Addy,"  I  sug^st. 

"  I  don't  (juite  understand  your  position,"  she  remarks, 
■Iotidk  her  name  in  letteri  tlut  filled  a  line. 

Neither  did  i ;  but  I  suggested  that  we  should  be  like 
the  Kilkenny  cats  ;  a  story  that  puzzled  me  when  I  was 
joung,  and  pnzzles  me  itilL 

The  Adelaide  Pen^y  lo  whom  this  suddenly-improvised 
invitation  was  sent  was  the  widow  of  Marmaduke   Percy, 

Esq.,  M.P.  for shire.     We  had  been  on  a  visit  to  her 

jast  before  we  had  the  happiness  first  "  to  know  Banks," 
and  shortly  after  her  husband's  death.  Why  ^he  hail  mar- 
ried old  Percy,  and  why  she  grieved  for  liim  now  that  he 
had  been  so  considerate  as  to  leave  her  rich,  handsome, 
and  stilt  sufficiently  young,  nobody  could  guexs  ;  except, 
perhaps,  my  wife,  who  made  even  broader  "  Guesses  at 
Truth  "  than  the  admirable  brothers  Hare.  She  said  that 
■be  was  convinced  Addy  had  been  forced  into  the  match  ; 
for  had  she  not  been  her  school-fellow  aud  bosom  frti'nd, 
and  did  she  not  know  that  she  would  nev.ir  have  marriuil 
an  old  man  if  she  could  have  helped  icV  What  girl  would? 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  had  found  Mrs.  Percy  a  liighly- 
protperoiis,  but  somewhat  reserved  and  sobered  lady.  Her 
oaDdsome  couutry-bouse  was  well  appointed,  and  all  her 
domestics  appeared  much  devoted  to  her.  We  heard  and 
■aw  that  she  was  a  good  mistress  and  judicious  friend  to 
the  poor  neighbors  who  surrounded  her.  Keallv  a  friend, 
and  not  an  inquisitor,  as  some  ladles  are  reported  to  be  who 
make  a  profession  of  the  poor.  But  she  saw  no  society, 
beyond  the  ordinary  morning  callers  who  performed  Ihcir 
daily  duty-rounds  in  their  various  vehicles ;  and  but  for 
innate  good- breeding,  she  would  not  have  seen  these.  Still, 
we  had  a  delightful  time  with  her,  for  she  was  well-read, 
and  had  travelled  before  ber  marriage,  making  the  most  of 
her  opportunities :  moreover,  she  ciceroned  us  to  all  places 
ivhere   we   fancied  our  coveted   specimens   might   be   ob- 

l/ly  wife,  whose  curiosity  it  as  remarkable  as  her  match- 
making and  impulse,  learnt  from  one  and  another  of  her 
people  that  she  bod  been  a  devoted  wife  to  the  mnst  selli»h 
and  tiresome  of  husbands;  nursing  him,  tlirough  illness 
and  still  worse  irritability,  with  unswerving  patience  and 
sweetness ;  but  she  also  learnt  that  she  had  never  been 
Mther  more  cheerful  or  less  reserved  tlian  we  found  her. 

"  A  model  woman  I  "  I  exclaimed.     "  Calm,  sober,  ret- 

"  Tiresome  I  1  hate  people  from  whom  one  cannot  pump 
up  a  secret;  and  Addy  won't  tell  even  me  what  has  changed 
her  so  1  "  said  my  wife,  pressing  a  flower  she  was  about  to 
dry. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  that  railway  accident  abroad,  in* which 
her  only  brother  was  killed,"  I  suggested,  examining  a 

"  More  likely  a  tiresome  husband.  Nothing  depresses 
the  spirits  like  a  husband,"  she  repli<^  demurely. 

"Yours  are  lively  enough,"  I  rejoined.  "That  speaks 
well  for  me." 

We  remained  a  month  trith  Addy,  and  left  her  much 
as  we  found  her ;  grave,  thougbttul,  and  reserved,  but  truly 
affectionate  and  warm-liearted. 

My  wife  seemed  unable  to  exist  through  the  two  days 
that  intervened  between  Iier  invitation  and  Addy's  answer. 
Happily  for  me,  Addy  was  tractable,  and  proiiiirad  to  come, 
provided  she  were  not  expected  to  see  people. 

"Banks  cannot  be  cnlleii  peopt'.  She  must  know 
Banks  I  "  says  my  most  unyitlJing  of  wives,  pulling  my 
bidr  with  delight. 


"  Vou  will  get  Into  hot  water  between  them,  like  that 
leaf  you  are  skeletoning,"  aay  I  ungrammatically,  if  iden- 
tifically. 

Addy  arrived :  and  whether  it  wait  change  vif  air,  or  the 
sense  of  once  more  visiting  old  friends,  she  greeted  ns 
cheerfully,  and  with  evident  pleasure.  Her  pale  cheeks 
flushed,  and  her  handsomo  eyes  flashed,  a*  my  wife  wd- 
conied  her  with  all  tho  efl'uston  of  a  school-girl. 

"  You  are  quFte  alone ;  you  will  have  no  compaiiy  T  " 
were  amongst  her  6rBt  questions. 

"  One  cannot  be  said  to  be  alone,  when  one  is  two ;  apd 
everybody  knows  three  are  no  company,"  said  aty  wiA 
evasively. 

Banks  was  invited  for  the  very  next  day,  also  under  tbs 
impression  that  we  were  alone;  but,aa  my  wife  iiuiited 
again,  "  Three's  no  company." 

We  were  getting  through  the  twilight  ten  osinntcs  be- 
fore dinner,  when  a  distant  but  shnll  bark  annoanctd 
Flush.  Addy  was  almost  animated  at  that  momeot;  but 
my  wife  looked  at  me  doubtfully. 

"  Oh,  Addy,  I  am  so  sorry  1  I  verily  believe  this  is  a 
tame  friend  of  ours  and  his  dog.  We  must  ask  him  to  dio- 
ner ;  indeed,  I  ilare  say  he  has  come  on  purpose ;  for  be 
has  carte  lAanrhe  here,  and  I  forgot  to  give  Lim  carft  nim 
on  your  account,"  said  my  wifu,  with  shameless  eirrontery. 
Addy  seemed  about  lo  escape,  when  Banks  entered  as- 
announced. 

"  Only  an  old  friend  and  school-fellow  of  mine,"  whis- 
pered my  wile  as  she  rose  to  meet  him,  and  muttered  soom 
sort  of  inaudible  introduction. 

He  vtBx  takun  in,  but  was  too  much  of  a  geDlleman  to 
run  away  ;  so  he  seated  hiiiiselr  near  my  wife,  and  began 
to  talk  at  one  end  of  our  good-sized  drawing-room,  while  I 
engaged  Addy  in  conversation  at  the  other.  She  was 
seated  with  her  back  to  the  conservatory,  and  her  tall, 
elegant  figure  was  half  in  light,  half  in  shadow.  Her  low 
voiL-e  must  have  been  inaudible  to  our  companionii ;  bat 
tlie  echo  of  theirs  reached  us-  Just  as  dinner  was  ■•- 
□ouni'eil,  she  said  hastily,  — 
"  Who  is  ho  7" 

Ami  I  replied,  as  I  offered  my  arm,  — 
"Oh.  don't   you  know  Banks?      I  thoaght   cveryhody 
knew  Banks." 

When  ovT  parti'e  quprrit  was  formed,  and  I  was  mentally 
rubbing  my  hands  at  my  gustatory  prospects,  I  glanced  at  . 
our  guests  to  sue  how  they  had  taken  this  infriiiiiement  of 
our  compHct.  Addy  was  gazing  at  her  empty  plate  aj  if  it 
were  n  mesmerist,  and  slie  a  hapless  medium.  She  wis 
pale  and  motionless,  and  the  color  had  gone  from  her  lips. 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  the  presence  of  a  Btrmngtr 
could  have  producerl  such  an  effect,  and  bejiftn  to  thiak 
tliere  was  some  obstinacy  of  temper  at  the  bottom  of  b«  , 
misanthropy.  I  looked  from  her  to  Banks.  He  was  talk- 
ing to  my  wife,  and  bowling  out  soup  for  ber ;  lookiq 
rather  "  put  ouC'  it  must  be  confessed. 

"  Do  have  some  soup,  Addy.  You  cat  nothing,"  said 
that  diplomatist,  as  Addy  shock  her  head  at  our  neat  p«r 
lor- ma  id. 

"  Some  fish,  then.  You  are  ill,  dear  1  "  she  added,  w» 
tug  how  pale  our  guest  waa. 

"  No,  no.  Pray  don't,"  said  Addy.  casting  an  incomjist- 
hcnsiblo  glance  of  entreaty  at  my  wife,  and  gulping  do«i 
a  Urge  glass  of  water. 

Banks  started,  dropped  the  eoup-ladle,  and  looked  atlui 
vif-h-c'm  for  tlie  first  time.     I  shall  never  forcet  his  face  m 
he  saw  that  grand  profile  ;  for  Addy  was  as  ibattdsome  ais 
Cleopatra. 
"  Can  this  be  love  at  first  sight?  "  I  asked  myself. 
His  face  grew  crimson  ;  his  brows  met  as  with  an  angty    ' 
frown;  his  deep  eyes  flashed  ;  and  he  half  rose,  as  if  aboal 
lo  leave  the  dinner-table.     Flush  rose  also  with  an  inqai^ 
ing  bark;  but,  putting  him  down   almost  roughly,  he  !•■ 
covered  himself;  and  said,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice,  — 
'  "  1  have  had  ibi-  honor  of  meeting  Mrs.  Percy  before." 

Ad<ly,  in  turning  hvr  imploring  eyes  from  my  wife,  hsd 
encountered  tliose  of  Banks.  She  was  red  enouxli  nam, 
and  there  was  an  expression  in  her  face  of  a  pain  eo  inieaM 
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t  my  wife  wat  Blarmed.  She  made  a  slight  movement, 
rerthelest,  in  retttra  for  a  formal  bow  of  Krim  civility 
D  Banks  I  but  her  eyeg  again  retumeil  to  tfie  mesmeric 
te,  and  her  face  la  its  rigid  pallor.  1  could  not  resist 
malicious  i;lance  at  my  wife,  who  was,  I  perceived, 
lamed  of  her  managemenL  She  «ns  not  to  be  beat, 
TBver.  She  dashed  at  onco  into  her  pet  subjects,  and 
iged  Banlts  in  conversation  on  them,  appeallni;  now 
>  Addy  to  conflrm  facts  relative  to  the  flora  of 
'  neighborhood,  or  some  foreign  incident.  Addy  replied 
monoxy  liable  a ;  but  I  had  never  lieard  Banks  so  eloquent 
agreeable.  He  and  ray  wife  kept  up  the  conversational 
1  iNitffeen  thum  —  tossing  it  from  gardens  to  museums, 
in  museums  to  picture-galleries,  and  finally  letting  it  fall 
[taly.  I  had  time  fully  to  enjoy  my  ptiU  iHner ;  for  not 
tord  could  I  get  from  Addy,  and  not  one  could  I  thrust 
between  this  collision  of  tongnes.  Only  once,  when  my 
B  BudJenl}r  mentioned  Milan,  did  I  remark  an*  olber 
D  of  ac(|iiaintanceBhip  between  our  friends.  They  ap- 
ired  to  look  at  one  another  involuntarily,  but  only  for  a 
ment ;  the  mesmeric  plate  and  my  mesmeric  wife  draw 
■m  Ajiart  again  irresistibly. 

I  never  passed  so  uncomfortable  a  dinner.  It  was  worse 
m  cold  soup  and  ill-cooked  venison  :  but  it  was  over  at 
t,  and  the  Wlei  withdrew.  If  women  are  hyperinquis- 
PB,  men  are  ralionally  incjuisitive.  I  felt  a  reasonable 
loiity  concerning  the  previous  meetings  of  Banks  and 
Idy,  M  I  put  the  Ibrmer  a  few  delicate  questions :  — 
*  Strange  ihat  you  two  should  have  met  before.  How, 
len.  and  where  ?  " 

I  thouglit  my  facetious  introduction  of  this  interesting 
ue  Would  excite  a  smile ;  but  it  produced  a  frown. 
'  In  Italy  —  years   ago.     What  excellent   wine !  "    was 
I  response. 

'You  do  not  appear  to  b«  well  acquainted  ;  but  I  hope 
1  will  improve  on  your  slight  intimacy  while  Mrs.  Percy 
ys  with  us,"  I  continued.  "  She  is  one  of  the  most  ami- 
nnplished  women  I  know,  and  I  am  sure  yon 


■uld  like  lier.'' 

"  I  scarcely  think  I  should.     I  do  m 
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i  they  did  not,  as  is  their  rule,  brighten  up  when  we  ap- 
ired.  ilut  Banks  grew  exceedingly  lively,  and  was  so 
roted  to  my  wife,  that  I  remarked  aside  to  Addy  that  I 
pn  to  feel  jealous.  It  was  strange  how  he  lingered  on 
strange  how  he  looked  from  time  to  time  at  immovable 
Idy,  who  sat  with  her  elbow  on  the  table,  shrouding  her 
«  wiih  a  white  hand,  on  which  was  the  ring  which  had 
nod  her  to  old  Percy,  and  no  other.  She  had  lelt  olF  her 
ed>,  and  was  only  in  slight  mourning  —  something  black 
1  white  I  remember  it  wa^  which  became  her  wonder- 
When  at  last  he  and  Flosh  rose  to  go,  she  rose  also ;  and 
ttn  he  had  wished  my  wife  and  me  good  night,  and  was 
out  to  make  her  a  distant  bow,  «he  walked  towards  liim 
il  held  out  her  hand.  The  action  must  have  been  premedi- 
ed,  for  il  had  the  calm  dignity  of  a  cerwin  tboughtful- 
•s,  which  was  louchitig  even  to  the  bystanders,  and  over- 
■tring  to  him  who  took  the  band,  held  it  a  moment,  then 
it  go  without  speaking. 

What  did  it  all  mean  /  I  resolved  to  find  ont  with  my 
tloiial  inoiiisitiveness,  my  wife  having  failed  with  her 
perinquisitiveness. 

"  And  you  have  had  the  advantage  of  us  all  those  years, 
idy  V  "  I  said ;  "  you  do  know  Banks  1 " 
"  les,"  said  Addy,  with  a  largo  i«ar  in 


"Do  tell 


*1  met  Mr.  Banks  atiroad  at  the  saddest  time  of  my  whole 
»i"  said  Adily,  in  the  same  calm,  premeditated  tort  of 
ly  as  the  previous  out-holding  ot  her  hand.  "  His  mother 
'\  my  broiher  were  killed  in  that  frightful  railway  acci- 


it  at  Milan,  and  he  and  I  were  left  afon 


was  very 


all  her  heart  bad  be«n  the  precursor  of  a  long  illness  and 
brain-fever.  We  had  heard  that  she  was  alone  at  the  time, 
and  that,  until  her  parents  reached  her,  she  had  been  in- 
debted to  strangers  lor  care  and  aid.  Still  we  could  not 
account  for  her  peculiar  kind  of  emotion  on  meeting  Banks, 
or  for  his  strange  manner. 

"  There  is  something  under  the  rose,"  said  my  wife. 

"  Your  match-making  may  as  well  be  stowed  away  with 
it,"  quoth  I. 

"  Un  the  contrary,  I  shall  invite  Banks  again  every  day 
and  all  day,"  said  she. 

But  the  following  morning  we  ascertained  that  onr  rest- 
less friend  had  left  home  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  his, 
servants  did  not  know  where  be  was  gone.  It  was  my 
wife's  pleasure  that  Addy  should  not  be  told  this,  and  «a 
prevailed  on  her  to  remain  with  us  longer  than  she  in- 
tended. Her  manner  grew  fitful  and  excitable,  and  mj 
wife  declared  that  she  started  at  every  sound,  and  turned 
red  and  pale  at  every  bell.  I  l>egan  to  hint  that  she  wa* 
not,  after  all,  the  piece  of  calm  perfection  1  bad  imagined, , 
but  a  mure  woman,  and  my  wife  required  to  know  what  I 
could  desire  better. 

More  than  a  month  passed  thus,  when  we  were  suddenly 
informed  that  an  old  and  favorite  horse  belonging  to  Banka 
was  ill,  and  that  he  had  heea  telegraphed  for,  and  bad  re- 
turned immeiliately.  He  had  ol\en  told  us  that  he  had  two 
faithful  friends,  bis  horse  and  doe. 

"We  must  go  and  sea  after  nim,"  said  mv  wife.  "If 
that  stupid  old  hone  dies,  he  will  shoot  himself,  and  lesvo 
orders  tnat  they  shall  be  buried  together.  Addy,  there  are 
marvellous  recipes  for  moribund  quadrupeds  in  that  huge 
folio  over  the  dining-rtMrn  window.  Look  them  out  while 
we  are  away.  Chivers  will  Itring  you  the  steps ;  but  take 
care  you  don't  break  your  neck,  orwe  shall  nave  to  add 
you  to  the  hecatomb." 

Aildy  was  struggling  with  some  emotion,  but  turned  npra 
this  into  my  piece  of  calm  perfection  again. 

We  found  Banks  in  the  stable  in  the  atmost  distress. 
The  horse  was  apparently  dying. 

"  How  kind  ol  you  I  "  he  said,  wringing  my  hand. 

"  My  father  had  a  horse  just  in  this  state,  and  one  of 
those  old  recipes  cured  him,"  said  my  sagacious  wife. 

"Where  is  itV  How  can  I  ^et  itV  asked  Banks. 
"  May  1  go  with  yoti  and  procure  it,  and  have  it  made  op 
at  the  chemist's  at  once  ?  '' 

He  bad  great  fiuth  in  my  wife's  judgment ;  so  we  all  hur- 
ried off  together,  leaving  the  horse  to  the  groom  and  farrier. 
He  outstrode  us  in  his  excitement,  and  was  in  the  hall 
while  we  were  barely  on  the  threshold.  Adily  came  out  of 
the  dining-room,  brentfaless,  exclaimini;:  "I  have  found 
them.     How  is  he  —  how  is  the  horse  f  " 

They  met  face  to  face,  aod  we  heard  him  say,  "  Good 
heavens !  Adelaide  again  I  "  as  he  strove  to  hurry  past  hor. 

"  Oh,  this  is  cruel  I  let  us  be  friends !  '*  she  cried  desper- 

"  Friends  I  with  one  who  has  been  the  ruin  of  my  life  I 
—  never!  I  have  but  one  friend,  and  he  lies  dying,"  bes^ 
in  a  low,  hoarse  voice. 

Flush  understood  him,  and  barked  a  sharp  protest. 

"  Aye,  I  forgot  my  poor  Fiuiih,"  he  added,  stooping  over 
the  dug,  whose  large  eyes  looked  as  reproachfiu  as  Adfr 
laide's. 

She  hastened  up-^tairs  as  he  entered  the  hall,  with  the 
words,  "  Hard  I  unforgiving  1  "  on  her  lips. 

We  found  the  folio  open  at  the  recipes,  aod  two  or  three 
copied  out  in  her  clear  large,  hand  writing.  M^  wife  se- 
lected one,  and  gave  it  to  Banks,  who  crumpled  it  up  in  his 
hand,  but  hurriMl  with  it  to  the  chemist's.  I  accompanied 
him,  and  my  wife  ran  op  to  Adelaide. 

She  recounted  the  scene  to  me  afterwards,  and  I  said  it 
should  be  dramatized  as  sensational,  thereby  giving  great 
offence. 

She  found  Addy  on  her  knees,  in  an  agony  of  weeping, 
her  face  buried  in  her  bed,  her  arms  outstretched  over  it. 
Uy  calm  piece  of  perfection  1  What  anomalies  theso 
women  arel  Of  course  my  wife  threw  her  arms  abont  heiv 
mingled  her  tear*,  and  so  forth,  calming  her  by  degree*.    I 
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can  juit  ima^^ine  the  B[;itely  AilJy,  en<*ircleil  by  my  blonde, 
iiDpiilBivG,  satirical  little  vifi:,  and  tliu  divurM  feelio^  of 
the  pair.  But  violent  emotiaa  eotneiinies  produces  tonfi- 
denue,  and  Aildy'a  ended  in  a  rpasniodic  relation  of  lonie 
pasB&geE  ol'hcr  hietory  connected  with  Banks 

It  appeared  tliat  «he  and  lier  brotlier  were  traTellinu  in 
Italy  at  the  satne  time  that  UanliB  and  his  molher  were,  and 
that  tliey  made  a  caiual  aciiuaititaDce  as  tbey  met  oc^usion- 
ally  at  dilTerent  placeB.  They  chanced  to  be  all  in  the 
nine  train  at  the  lime  of  a  fearful  railway  collision,  which 
cauted  the  death  of  many  passengera.  Poor  Addy  was 
frantically  calling  on  a  dead  brother,  when  B^mke  came  to 
her,  himself  in  lEo  terrible  agony  of  the  audden  contcious- 
nesB  thai  a  mother,  whom  he  devoLedly  loved,  was  also 
killed.  lie  promised  to  find  her  brother  if  aha  would  but 
consent  to  withdraw  frotn  the  horrible  scene,  and  elie,  in- 
jured hersflf,  fainted  at  hia  side.  He  carried  her  afray  and 
gave  her  into  the  charge  of  some  ol'  the  people  who  had 
gathered  to  the  spot,  while  he  returned  to  walch  for  the 

When  alte  recovered  consciousness,  she  found  herself  in 
ft  small  railway  slation,  surrounded  by  strangers.  She 
tried  to  rush  back  to  tho  eciine  of  ihe  accident,  but  she 
could  not;  for,  although  not  seriously  injured,  she  was  un- 
able to  move.  Carriikgcs  came  from  Alilnn  in  course  of 
time,  and  Banks  returned  lo  her,  and  carried  her  to  one, 
into  which  he  also  got.  He  bad  previously  seen  the  dead 
bodies  of  those  they  each  loved  beat  conveyed  towards  that 
city.  Even  I  cannot  think  without  intense  pain  of  that 
journey;  what  must  they  have  li:Itl  My  impression  is, 
that  they  must  have  been  attracted  to  each  other  before 
this  time,  and  that  ibey  tlierefore  found  some  consolation 
in  a  growing  mutual  attachment;  but  Addy  owned  to  no 
such  feelings ;  she  onl}  spoke  of  the  lender,  respectful,  un- 
lelfish  sympathy  of  him  atHicted  like  hcrs«l£ 

When  they  reached  a  hotel  at  Milan,  ho  confided  her  to 
the  care  of  the  landlady,  having  previously  ascertained  (he 
address  of  her  parents ;  then  hu  gave  way  to  hia  own  grloll 

Some  timuelaiiaed  before  her  parents  arrived,  during  part 
of  which  their  dead  were  burietl  side  by  side  in  a  cemetery 
at  Milan,  and  she  was  delirious.  She  got  better,  however, 
and  would  leave  her  bed  and  ^  into  a  room  where  she 
could  see  and  thank  Banks.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  she 
must  have  loved  him  ere  this.  How  could  she  have  helpt^d 
it  ?    Siill,  she  did  not  confess  to  it. 

Her  father  and  mother  arrived  at  lasL  My  wife  knew 
then)  well,  and  disliked  them  particularly.  They  were  nar- 
row-minded, ambitious  peo])te,  whose  one  object  in  life 
seemed  to  be  to  amass  money  for  their  only  eon,  and  to 
make  a  grand  mateh  for  their  daughter.  However,  Addy 
only  (aid  that  Mr.  Banks  did  his  best  lo  console  them  for 
tiicir  lois,  and  to  amuse  them  while  she  continueil  ill. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  upshot  of  it  all  was,  that 
the  young  people  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  (t  was 
ftpi>arenl  from  Addy's  diajniated  account  that  Banks  did 
Dot  leave  Milan  until  she  did,  and  tliat  they  must  have  un- 
derstood one  another.  She  particularized  their  last  meet- 
ing as  having  taken  pUce  in  the  cemetery  where  he  had 
buried  their  ueloved  dead.  She  had  resolved  to  see  it; 
and  lie  had  taken  her  thither.  &Iy  wife  gathered  with 
difficulty  that  a  prouiise  or  engagement  of  some  sort  passed 
between  fliem  over  the  graves,  on  which  thev  left  emblem- 
atic (lowers,  and  that  love  sprang  out  of  deaili. 
|}iJ  am  not  sentimental  ;  but  even  my  imas^ination  grows 
vivid  when  callin<;  up  tho  scene  —  the  grief  and  beauty  o[ 
Addy ;  the  intensity  of  feeling  of  her  remarkable  lover  ; 
the  cemetery  ;  the  deep  blue  of  the  Italian  sky. 

We  could  not  discover  whether  Addy's  parents  were 
asked,  and  refused  consent,  at  Milan ;  but  it  evolved  that 
they  left  that  place  for  England,  while  Banks  pursued  his 
travels  alone.  At  any  rate,  he  held  the  pivniise  sacred ; 
and  BO,  doubtless,  did  Addy,  until  she  liad  to  endure  the 
persecution  of  her  lather  and  mother.  This,  at  least,  was 
my  indignant  wilis's  version  of  the  story,  who  knew  tlioso 
worthies,,  and  declared  that  they  had  (breed  Addy  in'o  a 
marriage  withblil  I'erey  about  two  years  after  her  brother's 
death. 


While  these  disclosures  were  being  dragged  to  li^  a 
our  house,  I  was  nursing  Banks's  old  horse  in  liii  nablei 
with  liim.  The  potion,  or  mash,  or  whatever  it  mijht  b> 
called,  had  such  wonderful  effect  ^  probably  bBanstAiWj 
had  turned  out  the  recipe  —  that,  to  my  unspetktUu  itli^ 
the  excellent  quadruped  revived,  and  his  miitii'r'i  joy  ul 
gratitude  were  so  grt^at  that  I  thought  he  would  hiTc  kiucd 
us  l>oth,  a*  well  as  the  doctor  and  groom.  lie  ctniinlv  did 
embrace  the  horse,  whose  name  I  afterwards  iliHKivct^  id 
be  Milan  —  the  groom  having  been  wont  to  call  liim  Ml 
lum '(  with  a  tort  of  interrogative  doubt,  as  if  ill-ialbnud 
of  the  orlhograph^.  Banks  accompanied  me  lieuie'ud^ 
and  was  still  pourmg  out  hu  thanks  when  we  met  my  wife. 
She  greeted  us  with,  — 

■'  We  were  so  anxious  about  the  horse  that  we  conM  bh 
rest.  Addy  was  even  mnre  fussy  than  1 ;  but  1  Bee,  If 
your  faces,  that  her  recipe  has  been  successlul." 

Banks  stammered  out  something,  while  my  wife  cui 
between  us,  and  went  on  addressing  him  carelessly. 

"  I  think  you  said  that  you  met  Mra.  Percy  abroadl" 

"  Yes." 

"  Before  her  marriage  t  " 

"  Yes." 

A  pause  ;  and  I  break  in  with,  "  She  was  woadetfillf 
handsome." 

"  Wiu  f  ia,  you  mean.  You  men  never  think  a  nan, 
good-looking  after  thirty-five,"  cries  my  wife. 

"  i   should  not   dare  to  say  that  in   your  preseBCt,*  1 

Banks  smiled. 

"  It  was  too  bad  of  them  to  marry  her  up  to  ihil  oU  , 
Percy,"  she  continued. 

"  'iliem  ?     Whom  ?  "  asked  Banks  involuntarily. 

"  Her  parents.  They  were  arbitrary  and  aoibiiioM;  at 
she  was  sacrificed,  like  the  rest  of  us,"  she  replied  bni^ 
tome. 

"  And  hu  was  got  rid  of,  like  the  rest  of  us,"  1  Nid,n- 
turning  the  mock  salute. 

Banks's  face  was  aHame.  I  never  saw  any  fellow  dm;! 
countenance  so  often  in  so  short  a  apace  of  time.  At  M 
he  said  grimly,  — 

"  No  woman  ever  marries  against  her  will." 

"  I  am  sure  1  diLl,  and  you  know  what  a  viclim  I  w' 
said  my  wiie;  and  he  smiled  again.  ■'  You  will  conell 
dinner,"  she  continued.  "  I  have  a  new  moss,  anil  mjlia' 
band  has  made  a  discovery  (]<iitc  D.trwinian." 

"  Not  to-day  —  quite  impossible,"  he  said,  hnrrjin;  oC 

"  We  shall  expect  you,"  she  cried,  waving  her  bmil. 

It  was  nearly  dinner-time  when  we  got  back,  mil  n 
found  Addy  ready.  }>he  waa  calm;  but  the  m:irk)t>rb« 
late  emotion  were'visible  enough.  She  told  ui  tliu  At]d 
made  arrangements  to  leave  us  the  foUowin;-  mamlo'.a' 
that  her  maid  was  packing  up.  We  combated  tliii  rrttit 
tion  in  vain. 

We  were  late  for  dinmr,  and  1  hurried  Addy  off,  siji"! 
to  my  wife,  "  it  is  no  gooil  to  waiL" 

"  Provoking  man  Ut'  she  exclaimed. 

"Who?  wliichV"  Iaske4 

"  Both  I  all  I  every  man  I  ever  saw  I "  she  rcnlied. 

We  had  begun,  when  there  was  a  sharp  barli  and  riq 
and  Banks  actually  appeared.  He  had  drpsscd  hiili'S 
yet  with  even  more  than  the  French  "four  pins^'ofcsft 

"I  could  not  resist  the  new  moss  and  the  Darsinlsn ili» 
covery,"  he  said,  glancing  at  Addy  and  bowing  ner»oiiill> 
She  made  no  movement,  but  looked  at  my  wife  "1*™] 
fully.  She  was,  however,  resolved  to  hide  all  caiolioo,™ 
began  to  talk  as  naturally  ha  she  could.  By  de^rves  i^ 
conversation  became  sulhciently  easy,  and  my  hopes  iJi 
quiet  dinner  —  faint,  at  first— were  realized.  I  W  <<t 
at  that  time,  heard  Addy's  story,  so  I  hazanled  a  r«>iiir^l> 
dessert  which  savored  more  o'f  the  hyperioquisitive  tbn 
the  prudent. 

"  So  odd  you  two  should  have  met  abroad.  Wen  J* 
long  acquainted '! " 

I   watched  tho  cffe.ts  of  this  venture.     Addy'i  cbe* 
,  were  crimson,  and  Banks's  eyes  flashed  as  he  as'  it- 
"We  met,  as  people  do  on  the  Continent,  bychaiwi 
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and  parted  bv  chancu  also,  I  Bupposu,"  tie  said  noDchalantly. 
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A  suddun  pain  must  have  struck  at  his  heart,  lor  his 
face  turned  d«adly  pale.  He  had  said  more  than  he  in- 
tended. 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  said  Addy,  with  an  entreating  glance 
at  my  wife,  who  moved  to  leave  the  room. 

When  llicy  were  ^nc,  Banka  fell  into  reverie,  and  I 
malifiousty  interrupted  it  by  sayins,  — 

"  You  do  not  know  what  an  iniolerable  match- maker  my 
wife  ia.  I  am  cliarmed  Co  see  her  L'ircumvented  for  once. 
She  was  bent  on  bringing  you  two  togellier,  and  you  hate 
one  another  beforehand.  It  surprises  me  ;  for  AdJy  is 
generally  much  beloved,  and  you   are  not  altogether  odi- 

"  Did  she  —  did  Adelaide  —  did  Mrs.  Percy  say  she 
hated  me  ?  "  lie  asked  impetuously. 

"  Not  in  so  many  words ;  but  her  manner  implies  it  much 
as  yours  does." 

He  smiled  sadly,  and  said  bis  manner  was  terribly  awk- 

Addy  played  and  sang  well  —  divinely,  my  wife  said ; 
who  USUI  exaggerated  terms,  like  the  rest  of  her' sex  —  so 
when  wc  were  again  assembled,  we  asked  her  for  some 
music.  She  consented  at  once,  as  she  always  does  ;  for 
■he  is  neither  nervous  nor  silly.  I  know  I  am  terribly  pro- 
voking, as  my  wile  says  j  but  1  can  no  more  help  it  tlian 
another  man  can  help  bein^  amiable ;  so  when  Addy  asked 
me  what  I  should  like,  I  said, — 

"Moore's  melodies  are  all  the  fashion  annin,  Banks,  and 
I  rejoice,  for  1  like  the  old  songs.  Mrs.  Percy  sings  them 
•0  well.  Let  us  have  the  one  with  the  doubtful  simile  of 
the  sunllower,  Addy.  You  know  which  I  mean.  ■  The 
heart  ihat  has  truly  loved  never  forgets;'  though  I  have 
watched  a  hundred  sunSoners,  and  never  yet  seen  one 
'  turn  to  her  god  when  he  sets.' " 

"Nor  have  I,"  said  Banks,  watching  Addy's  tremulous 
Ga^rs  as  they  tried  to  strike  the  first  tbords. 

She  sang  the  desired  song  with  dilfieulcy,  but  perfect 
iweetness  and  expression.  Towards  the  end  her  voice 
trembled  vlighlly,  but  she  commanded  it. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  her  sing  before  ?  "  1  asked  of  Banks. 

"Never,"  he  replied,  moving  his  chair  so  that  we  could 
not  sec  his  face. 

Addy  had  what  is  called  a  sympathetic  voice,  and  I  was 
sure  that  it  had  reached  his  heart.  When  she  ended,  and 
was  about  to  rise,  my  wile  detained  her  at  (he  piano. 

"  Why  do  poets  invent  fables  to  rouse  our  fuelings?" 
said  Banks,  hoarsely.  "You  slug  a  song  in  which  you 
cannot  believe." 

"I  am  not  answerable  for  my  songs;  yet  I  believe  in  this 
one,  in  spite  of  the  sunflower,"  said  Aildy,  half  sadly,  half 
lightly,  beginning  another  at  our  request 

"  That  strain  again ;  it  had  a  dying  fall," 

we  all  said,  or  implied,  by  our  significant  silence  as  she 
sang  song  after  song. 

Banks  spoke  never  a  word  ;  but  he  quietly  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  the  piaoo,  until  he  was  close  to  Addy.  ^Vas 
sheconsiious  of  the  proximity  V  She  gave  no  sign  save 
In  the  tiemiilii  of  that  uoce  aimpalicn  :  and  that  might  have 
bei^n  nccoi'ding  lo  the  modern  school  of  singing,  which  is  a 
perpeiuiil  roulade. 

IloHever,  it  was  very  sweet  and  touching  ;  and  when  at 
lengih  the  clock  struck  one  sharp,  reproachful  stroke,  re- 
minding us  diat  the  small  hours  had  begun,  no  all  started 
in  aniHzement.  Binks  rose  hastily  lo  wish  us  good  night. 
He  took  Addy's  otT'ercd  hand  and  held  it  a  moment,  gaz-' 
ing  into  her  itathetic  face.  There  were  tears  in  ber  eyes, 
and,  I  believe,  moisture  in  his. 

"Thank  you.  Music  was  invented  to  unman  us,"  he' 
•aid,  and  was  gone. 

To  our  surprise  and  annoyance  Addy  kept  to  her  reso- 
lution, and  wc  accompanied  her  to  the  station  the  next 
■naming.  She  was  profuse  in  her  gratituile  to  us,  but  she 
persiateil  in  repeating,  "It  u  best,  it  is  best."  We  put  her 
into  a  first-class  carriage  in  wUich  was  no  other  passenger. 


at  ber  particular  request,  for  she  said  she  wished  to  bo 
alone.  Wo  were  making  our  last  adieus  through  the  win- 
dow, and  my  wife  was  extracting  a  promise  of  return,  when 
I  saw  Brinks  fuming  up  the  platform.  I  nudged  my  wife, 
who  mastered  the  occasion  intuitively.  I  went  to  meet 
him,  saying,  in  the  elegant  Unguageofihe  period,  "Where 
Bra  you  ofl'  to  7  '* 

"  I  am  going  abroad  —  I  will  write,"  he  answered. 

"Just  in  time;  jump  in  here  I"  I  eicclaimeii,  poshing 
my  wife  aside,  and  opening  the  door  of  Addy's  eompart- 

He  obeyed,  not  perceivins  the  lady.  * 

"  Take  care  of  her,  Mr.  Banks.  Bo  glad  you  have  an 
escort,  Addy  I  "  cried  my  wife,  as  the  train  steamed  off  in- 
stantly. 

Addy  looked  after  ns  with  a  pale,  troabled,  reproachRil 
face  i  but  there  was  no  redress  either  for  her  or  Banks. 

"  Suppose  they  leap  out  of  the  windows,"  suggested  my 
wile.     "  A  sentimental  lover's  leap  I  " 

"  The  railway  will, be  the  best  match-maker,"  said  I. 

And  so  it  proved.  A  letter  arrived  by  the  next  post 
from  Addy,  entreating  us  to  go  to  her — for  —  for  —  she 
was  engaged  to  Mr.  Banks.  She  was  so  happy,  and  it  was 
all  due  to  us.  The  following  day  Banks  reappeared.  He 
actually  called  my  wife  "my  dear,"  when  he  announced 
the  fact  (hat  he  was  not  going  abroad  after  all,  but  —  but 
— '  was  going  to  be  married  instead. 

"  Then  we  shall  not  only  know  Banks,  but  Mrs.  Banks  I " 
saidl. 

And  so  "  the  curtain  falls." 


LIGHT  LITERATURE. 


"  Wrbtchf.d  young  man  I  there  you  are,  reading  your 
novels  and  trash  again.  Where  do  you  expect  to  go  to  ?  " 
Such  used  to  be  the  withering  speech  of  parents,  guardians, 
and  those  in  -  authority  over  ua,  when  I,  a  schoolboy,  afler 
having  been  buried  up  to  my  eyes,  and  far  over  my  earn, 
among  the  dead  languages,  was  striving  to  get  an  idea  into 
my  head  from  a  bouk  written  in  a  tongue  which  I  really 
and  radically  understood  ;  so  the  novel  was  secreted,  and 
only  the  more  eagerly  read  by  the  light  of  a  furtive  candle 
in  bed,  and  at  unholy  hours  in  the  morning,  when  a  stern  ' 
sense  of  duty  should  have  compelled  us,  if  awake,  to  be 
making  "  nonsense  verses." 

And  here,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allnwed  to  pause  a  minute, 
in  order  to  remark  on  that  wonderful  system  of  education  — 
I  hope  no  longer  existing  —  which  onlained  that,  at  fixed 
hours  during  the  week,  each  boy  in  a  large  school  should 
become  a  temporary  poet  of  nonsense  —  or,  if  in  a  higher 
class,  of  sense  —  verses;  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  being  seven 
degrees  (Helicon)  lower  than  tlie  first.  If  they  had  said, 
"  Here  is  a  pair  of  top-boots  :  every  boy  shall  make  one 
boot  on  Tuesday  and  yriday,"  after  n  time  some  boys  would 
have  become  Hobys  or  "  Burns  who  wa'  "  in  Piccadilly 
bred  ;  but  you  can't  raise  poets  like  shoemakers —  "  Poet* 
nascitur;"  and  he  is  a  miifit  (as  the  hoots  above  quoted 
would  have  been)  if  he  is  forced  into  the  perilous  and  use- 
less trade.  But  this  is  a  digression,  (hough  perhaps  ihia 
youthful  infusion  of  "nonsense"  may  have  acted  on  the 
system,  and,  breaking  out  later  in  life,  have  engendered 
some  of  the  novels  of  this  generation.  • 

On  reflection,  howwer,  I  do  not  think  those  "  parentis 
guardians,  and  others  "  were  so  very  wrong  in  placing 
novels  on  the  "  Index  Expurgatorius."  They  spoke  after 
the  wisdom  of  their  generation,  and  their  experience  of 
novels  and  romances  must  have  been  depressing.  Imagine 
the  trash  lliat  was  written  before  Walter  Scott;  and  alas, 
friend  of  my  youth,  who  sat  on  the  second  volume  of 
"  \Vavcrley '  (tiimily  edition,  5x.)  while  you  gloated  over 
the  first,  I  strongly  advise  you  not  to  try  to  read  "  Scott's 
Novels  "  again,  or  at  least  only  two  or  three  ol  them,  lest 
you  find  yourself  yawning  in  the  fiiiw  of  your  old  favorites. 
Then  imagine  reading  "Kvellna" or  "Cecilia"!  Kcture 
to  yourselt'  being   told   how   "  the  came'  to  carry  me  to 
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Vkiuhall  in  her  eoach,"  About  the  "  tea  equipage,"  and 
"  Oh,  cried  the," 

Far  my  onn  part,  I  have  alvayi  swalloired  with  a  grain 
and  a  half  of  aalt  all  the  Btories  about  Johnson's  "little 
cfaaracter- monger."  That  Sheridan  Mt  up  all  night  to 
-  read  her  ii  probable,  if  he  read  "  Evelina  "  at  all ;  bat  then 
Sheridan  leldom  went  to  bed.  Burke,  Windham,  John- 
ton  I  —  "  the  belt  novel  they  ever  read  I  "  Then,  dear  me, 
bow  bad  the  others  must  have  been  I  Do  not,  however,  for 
a  moment  imagine  that  I  am  abusing  novels  or  their 
writers ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  whole  world  is 
indebled  to  them.  In  this  terribly  practical,  material,  and 
over-working  age,  when  men's  brains  are  surcharged  with 
thought,  some  rest  is  required ;  and  as  no  busy  brain  can 
rest  except  in  sleep,  what  is  bettor  for  it  than  the  mild 
excitement  of  a  good  —  not  a  superaensational  —  novel. 
Blessings  on  Bernbard  TauiibuitE  I  say  I,  though  I  think  it 
just  possible  that  English  authors  will  hardly  echo  that 
prayer ;  and  indeed  it  ii  bard  on  them  that  1  should  have 
■  library  ol  all  the  best  English  novels,  extremely  well 
bound,  at  a  cost  of  3s.  a  volume.  Of  course  these  books 
are  "  exiles  from  the  iaod  of  their  birth,"  like  General 
Garibaldi,  but  they  are  very  nice  to  residents  and  travel- 
lers abroad.  Besides,  if  vol.  ii.  disappoiuts  you,  yon  can 
throw  it  out  of  the  train  untwund ;  and  your  revenge  on 
the  deceptive  author  —  or  ew,  as  the  case  maybe  —  only 
costs  ••  J  Thlr." 

It  ii  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  debt  of  gratitude  due, 
by  any  one  who  is  a  long  traveller  or  a  bad  sleeper,  to 
another  of  his  species  who  plunges  into  the  inkstand,  and 
comes  out  dripping  with  a  novel  in  his  hand.  Talk  of 
Venui  orta  mare !  I  wish  to  say  nothing  iJisrespeftfui  of 
her,  as  she  is  a  woman,  but  she  may  "  go  to  Bath  "  again, 
if  so  minded,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Uive  me  my  intel- 
lectual diver,  and  the  pearl  which  he  fishes  out  of  the  Back 
Bea.  What  hours  in  bed  and  in  train  have  I  passed  in 
romance  land  during  the  last  ten  years  I  With  the  candles 
and  the  "  midnight  oil  "  burned  by  me  alone,  cbieflv  in 
pertonal  railway  lamps  (and  I  wish  they  would  make  their 
hooks  better  and  tlieir  glass  clearer),  a  limited  company 
might  have  existed,  and  paid,  say,  one  dividend.  A  propoi 
of  this  —  and  even  wry  h  propos  —  I  must  again  digress 
fora  few  lines.  ,  I  believe  you  should  never  let  a  good 
action  pass  unnoticed.  X  was  drearily  travelling,  on  a 
miserably  wet,  blatk  night,  in  a  special  train  through 
Hungary.  By  day  the  road  is  beantil'ul  and  interesting  — 
je  ne  dU  pea  non ;  but  at  night  it  is  as  black  as  a  wolPs 
throat.  You  hardly  evtr  stop,  and  there  are  no  regular 
stations.  I  was  just  thinking  how  lucky  I  was,  wrapped 
up  in  fur  like  a  welWresseil  bear,  with  some  biscuits,  a 
bottle  of  Tokayer  Wein,  brought  to  the  train  for  me  by  one 
Pulsxky,  the  grower  of  it,  —  of  whom,  as  he  is  oniv  the 
cleverest  man  in  Europe,  you,  my  dear  reader,  most  likely 
have  never  heard,  —  and,  last  but  not  least,  a  novel.  The 
light  was  as  that  of  oiher  railways  —  darkness  visible; 
still,  with  "  a  great  deal  of  the  best  will,"  one  could  read, 
and  we  got  on  till,  crac!  something  happened,  and  the 
lamp  went  out.  "We  shan't  get  another,"  pleasantly 
remarked  a  companion.  So  we  sat  in  the  dark  ;  "  Kenelm 
Cbillindy  "  fell  from  my  grasp  ;  I  ate  a  biscuit,  drank  a 
glass  of  Tokay,  and  wepL 

Presently  we  sUyed  at  a  station  for  a  minute,  and  out  of 
the  darkness  came  a  kindly  voice,  which  said :  "  Old 
friend,  1  have  brought  you  a  candle.  Fiat  lux !  "  It  was 
General  Tiirr,  who,  unseen  himself,  had  seen  my  misery ; 
and  here  to  that  Luuifer,  pride  of  midnight,  1  return  my 
thanks.  But  you  will  say,  "  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
light  literature."  Si  acusi,  tignore ;  it  had  at  least  much 
to  do  with  mine. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  muttons  —  black  sheep  indeed, 
according  to  our  elders.  I  say  that  the  civilixed  world  is 
deeply  indebted  to  novel-writers.  If  a  man  writes  a  novel, 
he  IS  clever;  if  he  writes  a  good  novel,  ho  is  cleverer  ;  and 
if  he  writes  a  fint-rate  novel,  he  is  cleverest ;  but  even  to 
the  positive  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  As  a  rule, 
loo,  the  novels  are  good ;  hut  still  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  with  a  very  little  more  trouble,  they  might  be  so  much 


better.  "Praise  the  works  of  Fietro  Femgino,  and  MjAe 
pictures  woald  have  been  better  if  the  painter  bid  takeit 
more  pains ; "  that  was  a  bishop's  charge ;  and  1  sty  a  liok 
"  more  piuna  "  would  save  most  of  ot)r  novelists  from  nuk- 
ing blunders  wbich  would  be  terrible  if  they  w«Te  mt  w 
amusing. 

And  now   I  beg  to  state  that   I  am  not  Roing  to  iboH 
anybody  personally,  and  indeed   I  could  not  if  I  would; 
for,   with  two  or   three   exceptions,  the  writers  of  tbese 
novels  are  as  mythical  to  me  as  the  characten  tbej-  pro- 
duce  ;  all  1  know  is,  that  I  am   much  indebted  to  tbn.    ; 
The  two  or  three  writers  of  fiction  whom  I  have  the  nictt-   I 
ure  of  knowing  are  capital  fellows,  and  so,  1  have  no  ikatl   ' 
are  all  the  rest ;  still,  I  think  they  make  mbtakes.    Jesloa 
ofthem?     Of  courael  am  of  the  very  smallestof  them-   | 
sincerely  jealous ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  not  show  it.  I 

To  hegm  with,  then,  and  speaking  merely  as  the  nuldea   | 
but  still  most  "  constant  reader,"  would  it   not  be  poniblt   i 
for  these  writers  of  fiction  to  confine  themselves  a  lillli   , 
more  to  fact  as  tar  as  habits  and  customs,  men,  women,  ssd 
children,  are  concerned?     Their  plota   are  their  own, ui 
they  liave  a  right  to  do  with  them  as   tbey  like;  poor  Ii 
the  lightning,  ram  home  the  thunderbolts,  give  tlie  vori 
"  Fire  I  "  and  blow   us  out  of  our  seven  senses  —  ibu  ii 
mkiit ;  a  bold  game,  but  still  "  whist."     Let  the  dnuuii 
periona  be  women  or  ladies,  men  or  gentlemen,  aa  tk  cut 
requires;  but  let  them  be,  do,  and  suSer  aswedtiljtM 
women  and   ladies,  men   and  gentlemen,  exist  and  set  ul 
endure.     We  live  at  a  most  unpleasantly  practical  pniod; 
thiit  is  the  fact.     "  The  age  of  ruins  ia  past ;  have  foo  na 
Manchester  ?  "  asks   Sidonia   of  ConingKby.  sad  ilir  (n 
words  well  describe  our  age.     I  may  pre  er  the  mini  n  ' 
Manchester,  but  the  world  does  not;  and  also  the  wcrii 
likes  a  spade  to  be  called  a  spade,  not  an  "  s^icoluinl 
implement" 

The  realistic  school  should  be  thatof  modem  noveh;tMl 
It  is  not.  Surely  Scott's  best  novels  are  "  Waveriey,"  "Gij 
Mannering,"  and  the  "  Antiquary  "  —  and  why?  Sinplt 
because  they  take  us  among  our  fellow-men ;  our  gii»- 
fathers  might  have  been  at  school  with  them.  I  coolcn 
that  when  I  get  to  chivalry,  misty  and  mysterious  miulett  , 
and  Yellow  Dwarfs.  1  am  lost.  My  only  idea  of  rliiiiltr  i 
is  a  damp  tournament  at  Eglington  Castle  ;  1  don't  lIiiH  | 
I  ever  saw  anything  nearer  lo  a  "maid  of  the  mbt''diiii  | 
girl  in  a  foe ;  and  3)0  only  "  Yeliow  Dwarf"  1  ever  h«ri 
of  as  arealiiy  was  I^rd  Waterford's  steeple-chase  lionec' 
that  name.  But  Scott  wrote  a  long  time  ago,  and  id  ■ 
hope  what  he  told  us  ids  all  true.  "  Se  nan  i  m 
i  ben  Irorato,"  and  that  is  always  a  point  gained.  I^ 
us  come  nearer  home.  I  should  be  almost  afraid  to  b; 
bow  many  days  of  my  life  I  have  spent  in  reading  the  woh 
of  Dickens',  if  I  am  left  in  a  room  with  one  nowforsqsa- 
ter  of  an  hour,  1  am  at  him  at  once;  and  I  hope  to  a» 
tinue  to  read  ihem  while  I  read  anything,  (hough  irtnsUj 
I  can  say  that  I  know  them  by  heart ;  ttill  you  kno*  » 
body  ever  saw  (except  perhaps  Squeers  and  the  Brolhoi 
Cheeryblo  in  a  mitigated  form)  any  living  being  llwi^ 
like  any  of  Dickens's  characters.  What  fun  the  wm 
would  be  if  there  were  any  Pickwicks  and  Jinjlw  « 
Winkles  I  But  there  never  were  nor  will  be;  more'i  « 
pity.  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Mrs.  Niukleby  are  the  only  d* 
actors  that  could  nave  been  traced  lo  an  origin,  and  il  itB 
be  hoped  that  the  type  of  the  first  is  worn  out  before  nW- 
No ;  dear  as  is  Dickens  to  me,  ho  could  no  more  dew* 
men  as  they  are,  than  he  could  describe  the  country;  k 
drew  wonderful  caricatures,  whoreaa  Thackeray  pW» 
graphed. 

What  a  wonderful  man  was  Lord  Lyttoo  I  After  wnU^ 
a  perfect  series  of  novels  in  one  style,  he  rested  a  halt,  in 
then  came  out  in  a  new  form  with  novels  as  *"P^"°'}P2 
hut  one  of  his  earlier  proiiuction,  as  Byron  was  lo  11«" 
But,  then,  ask  jouraeli,  my  most  critical  reader,  «■'' "^ 
swer  truly,  were  not  the  best  works  of  the  Ijord  of  Ks* 
worth  those  in  which  he  described  real  live  men  •* 
women  7  '■  Felhara,"  for  inaUnco ;  you  may  dislike  W 
dandy  if  you  please,  but  ask  your  father,  and  he  will  •* 
you  that  it  was  a  lUthAil  typo  of  a  claaa.    "  DerewMi 
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uil  Ihvn  thoBo  glorioun  everr-dsr  books,  tbu  "  CaxloDB," 
"Mv  Novel,"  and  "What  will  he  do  with  it?'  Where 
would  jrou  "  place  "  •'  Z»Qoni,"  "  Lucra^"  or  "  PbqI  Clif- 
fbid  "  in  lucb  &  race  'I* 

For  my  own  giart,  I  believe  it  was  the  creed  of  mr  child- 
hood, as  it  ia  DOW,  that  "  Pulham  "  was  and  io  the  beit 
novel  that  ever  was  written ;  that  it  made  an  impresiion'ia 
evidant,  for  it  waa  the  first  novel  I  ever  perused,  and  that 
was  before  I  had  ovod  beeo  to  a  private  achoal,  and  I  can 
jet  describe  the  exact  spot  nhere  I  read  it,  Cliough  I  have 
not  sneo  it  for  y esra.  I  waa  aitting  on  a  green  garden-stool 
under  a  tree  in  the  shrabt>erv  just  opposite  ths  door  at 
Bavering.  By  the  bye,  there  muat  have  been  one  or  two 
good  novels  then ;  for  once  having  tasted  blood,  I  took  to 
Quit  "pernicious  literatare,"  and  I  remember  "  Hyde  Nu- 

Knt"  in  which  a  late  '*  aaint,"  who  later  drove  a  coach  to 
ightoD,  and  was  in  fact  a  man  of  an  age,  was  a  priacipal 
figure,  and  alio  "  Almack's."  I  have  never  seeo  them 
nnce,  but  1  would  read  them  again,  and  if  any  reader  of 
thu  Brlgrania  will  tend  me  a  copy  of  theoi,  i  will  men- 
tion her  or  his  name  in  my  will.  Can  any  one  say  fairer 
than  tbat  ? 

Do  writers  as  a  rule  improve  as  tliey  write  on  ?  My  im- 
pression it  that  as  a  rule  tbey  do  noL  See  how  many  first 
novels  have  been  the  best.  Miss  Burney  never  beat  "  Eve- 
lina:" "  Waverley"  is  certainly  the  beat  of  Scott's  lot  ; 
"Pclham  "  waa  never  aurpnssed  by  ita  author  even  in  hia 
later  brilliant  worka ;  "  Pickwick  and  Dickens  will  live 
together ;  "  Vanity  Fair  "  is  the  glory  of  Thackeray,  though 
I  confeaa  to  a  great  wenkness  for  "  Esmond ; "  "  Coningsby," 
a  book  ofa  peculiar  school,  and  written  aoec  intention,  was 
never  (\:nte  equalled  by  its  brilliant  author ;  Whyt«-Mel- 
Tille  will  never  surpaaa  "  Digby  (Jrand,"  or  Lawrence  pro- 
duce another  "  Guy  Livingstone." 

Ah, 'those  novels  of  Mr.  Disraeli's;  take  from  them  the 
extraneous  elements  of  politics  and  poetry,  which  latter  he 
cannot  help  writing  even  in  prose,  and  what  vivid  scenes 
of  actual  Ufu  are  spread  before  vou  I  VoUa  un  7111  a  vipi. 
I  supp-ise  no  other  author  coula  have  written  that  scene  at 
Crockford's  the  night  before  the  Derby.  It  is  life,  and 
that  is  whnt  this  practical  age  requires  in  worka  of  imagi- 
nation. Altogether,  however,  it  aeema  to'  me  we  have 
lately  had  amon?  ua  the  "Eclipse"  of  novel-writers  — 
Thackeray.  If  I  had  to  be  limited  for  life  to  one  author,  I 
should  choose  him,  and  be  contented.  He  does  not  sketch 
or  invent,  or  at  least  his  invention  ia  like  a  photograph. 
We  may  be  struck  by  the  poetic  ideas  of  Smith,  in  love 
with  the  glowing  scenes  of  oriental  Brown,  or  deeply  infer- 
ested  in  Piofesiiar  Robinson's  "  Travels  from  Nowhere  lo 
Sooieivhere  Else,"  two  vols.,  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of 
Phantasmagoria ;  that  is  well,  and  as  it  should  be,  but  we 
do  not,  all  or  any  of  us,  alway*  wish  to  be  perpetually 
excited,  awed,  pr  instructed. 

Pa.'  li  Mil- !  civilized  man  wiahea  to  be  amnaed.  Now 
wfl  take  hold  of  Thackeray's  arm,  and  he  walks  na  through 
the  life  which  ia  ours.  He  dines  at  the  houses  we  dine  at; 
knows  all  the  Itsllows  at  the  clubs,  meets  you  at  the  balls, 
goes  to  Sfiratt'a,  and  has  all  tha  news  for  you  'in  the  bow- 
window  oC  Bay's  next  morning,  and  he  never  makes  a  mis- 
take. Now  I  prefer  this  to  hearing  about  the  Last  either 
of  the  Tribunes  or  the  Mohicans. 

Yes ;  Thackeray  ia  my  photographer,  and  I  should  hum- 
bly submit  the  best  novel-writer  of  the  century.  To  Mr. 
Trollope  the  world  must  be  infinitely  obliged.  W1>at  days 
of  good  reading  he  affords  I  and  he  is,  I  should  say,  true  to 
li''e  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  material  man,  but  he  will 
drawone  class  —  he  draws  it  to  tha  life,  with  one  excep- 
^n ;  he  is  never  dull.  I  should  think  the  life  he  describes 
"wi  —  very  often. 

A  cathedral  town  ia  not  big  enough  for  Mr.  IVollope. 
To  use  a  metaphor  which  he  will  understand  aa  well  as 
•ny  one.  and  I  hope  excuse,  1  should  like  to  '■  take  him  out 
cf  the  plough  into  the  grnss."  But  you  aee  all  hia  char- 
acters talk  and  act  like  men  and  women  of  18 — ;  they 
don't  go  slalkinj  on  Htilts  over  dry  ground. 

Mrs.  Wood  in  no  doubt  a  realist,  but  then  amnll-town 
iUe  is  so  very  real  that  one  wishes  her  in  a  large  metrop- 
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olis  :  the  author  of  "  The  Channinga  "  and  '■  Mrs.  Halli- 
burton "  is  worthy  of  a  iar^  field.  Al\er  reading  one  of 
this  lady'a  healthy  downright  stories,  try  that  sickly  mix- 
ture at  sentiment  and  aenaation  concocted  by  the  auihor  of 
"  Abbot's  Cleve "  and  of  that  other  equally  vapid  and 
similarly  forgotten  novel  "  Carleton  Grange,"  and  discover 
the  dlHerence  between  thu  popular  story-teller  and  her 
obscure  imitator.  I  was  led  into  making  this  discovery  by 
a  fulsome  notice  in  ths  Saturday  Rerleic,  in  which  the 
critic  lavishly  exhausted  his  vocabulary  of  praise  upon 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  aillieit  Imitation  of  a  popular 
novelist  that  ever  fell,  aa  it  deserved  to  fall,  still-born  from 
the  press. 

I  felt  carious  to  know  what  relationahlp  the  author 
of  "Abbot's  Cleve,"  had  to  the  reviewer  and  to  the  immao- 
ulate  journal  in  which  the  review  appeared.  Perhapa 
Mr.  James  Grant,  who  has  just  issued  a  supplement  1  to 
his  elaborate  work  on  the  "Newspaper  Press,"  or  Mr. 
John  Timbs,  author  of  "Things  not  Generally  Known," 
may  let  out  the  secret.  Then  we  shall  all  learn  how  it  ia 
that  literary  abortions  are  lauded,  while  really  clever 
worka  of  fiction  are  libelled,  in  the  Satwrtag  Rtvitm. 

Mr.  Edmnnd  Yates  writes  like  a  gentleman  about  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  tells  ug  what  living  people  do.  That 
is  the  essence  of  modern  romance.  We  do  not  want  the 
"  Loves  of  Angels  "  or  the  "  Lives  of  Saints  "  —  no,  I  pre- 
fer "  Black  Sheep." 

There  is  no  occasion  to  apeak  of  the  "  Seven  Sons  of 
Mammon."  They  are  the  seten  sons  of  X.  the  banker,  or 
Y.  the  director,  with  whom  we  so  oilen  dine ;  but  this  U 
only  natural.  I  believe,  if  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  witched  to 
describe  a  pre-Adamite  fancy-fair,  he  would  do  it,  and 
describe  all  the  ladies'  dresses  (kalle-la !  waa  there  a  pro- 
Wortli),  the  stalls,  and  chaotic  goods  they  sold.  1  love 
those  seven  sons  aa  I  do  Mammon. 

"  Tom  Brown  "  ia  a  good  book  as  long  as  it  sticks  to 
Rugby.  When  it  gets  transcendental,  it  la  so  unlike  the 
Rugby  of  my  time  that  I  pauae  and  admire.  A  aainted 
schoolboy  muat  be,  to  quote  Mr.  Squeers,  like  Nature,  "» 
holy  thing ; "  but  then,  to  follow  out  the  quotation,  he 
mnsl  alio  be  "  a  rum  un." 

I  have  reserved,  almost  for  the  last,  two  especial  favor- 
ites, two  writers  who  tell  of  the  life  which  toey  lived,  of 
the  people  whom  they  knew  — Whyte^Melville  and  Gny 
Livingstone.  It  seems  to  me  that  ihey  alone  now  draw 
pictures  of  that  life  which  is  so  amusing  to  the  "  frivolous  " 
—  let  ua  call  him  ''frivolous"  —  reader  of  to-day  who 
wishes  Bometliing  to  interest  and  amuse  him,  take  olf  hil 
attention  from  the  House,  the  settliog-daj;,  or  the  family 
lawsuits,  and  calm  down  his  mind  alter  breakfast  and 
before  sleep. 

When  "  Digby  Grand  "  first  appeared,  I  remember  a 
man  silting  at  breakfast  in  a  hunting-box  —  by  the  way,  he 
was  in  Guy  Livingstone's  regiment  —  rending  the  last  thing 
out.  T  had  finished  it  in  bed.  and  said  how  good  I  thought 
it  "  Bosh  I  "  said  Henry  C ;  "  what's  the  use  of  read- 
ing the  stuff?  1  know  all  the  fellows  and  all  about  them." 
I  think  no  greater  compliment  could  be  paid  to  an  author. 
If  Whyte-Melville  had  written  only  the  introduction  to 
"  Homeby  House,"  and  the  letters  at  the  beginning  of  tha 
"  Interpreter,"  he  would  have  taken  a  first-ckss  degree 
among  the  describert  of  the  (rue.  Commonplace  people, 
most  of  his  characters!  True;  but  then,  anitca  mea,  the 
world  is  very  much  made  up  of  such  cattle, 

What  shall  I  say  of  Guy  Livingstone?  What  Henry 
C — ■ —  said  of  his  brother  officers.  Yea;  any  man  of 
the  standing  of  the  auihor  '■  knows  all  his  characters  at 

The  worst  of  Guy  Livingstone's  friends  ia  that  they  are 
too  strong,  a  deal  too  clever,  and  a  turn  too  nristocratio 
for  this  workaday  age ;  but  none  of  these  writers  go  wrong, 
much  less  perpetrate  outrageous  errors,  at  which  the  writer 
himself  muat  roar  if  ever  be  reada  over  hia  own  production. 
I  hate  to  see  clever  people  make  feeble  errors. 

■    TKi  BalKTrlat   Rrrirw,  tfi   Orifim  vul  IVqtnu.  iU  CtaUrOlMm   mi4 

Oharaclrr.     Wl*  lUlimionl  of  Uu  «•■!•  «  mkirf  "  "  "— ' "— 

tan  &  Oe.,  a  PiUTDOite  Rmr. 
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I  can  scarcely  oil  feeble  the  eiron  into  which  ihe  writer 
—  the  last  1  ahnll  bftve  the  nuJacity  to  criticiee — falls 
every  three  or  four  pages.  But  psutc.  Who,  what,  or 
where,  is  Ouida?  Is  it  a  literary  society,  like/eu  Homire  t 
is  it  thr«e  ^ntleieen  in  one,  like  the  doe  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  ? 
or  is  it  a  joint-stock  company,  limited,   witbout  the  lea«t 

Kwer  to  ajdd  to  its  numbers?  I  am  inclined  lo  believe  the 
it.  I  ehouM  lay  original  eharcholders  have  taken  half; 
Melville,  W.,  1  fhare;  Livingstone,  (j.,  1  share;  hlirrninn 
Post,  2  share*  ;  servants'  hall,  S  shares  ;  "  Newgate  Caf- 
enilar,"  1  share;  Damaa  junior,  1  (ihare;  police  court  (u«e 
of  detectives),  6  shares  ;  anil  bo  Ihe  company  is  made  up. 
(Names  are  sometimes  used  without  auLhority.) 

Now  as  far  as  reading  them  goes,  these  "  real  romances  " 
M*  charminjr,  always  save  "Idalia,'*  which  is  as  mad  as 
bedlam.  It  is  worth  buying;  them  to  live  for  a  few  hours 
in  that  atmosphere  of  perfumed  hair,  nectarines,  Rhine 
wines,  narghellics,  with  buvkets  of  rose-water,  roses, 
lilies,  dalTadowndillies,  and  sweetmeats;  to  sit  in  a  society 
all  nit  and  beauty.  As  voq  can't  do  it  in  life,  buy  a 
Tauchnitz,  I  say.  lite  books  are  charming,  though  1 
think  "  Puck  "  better  fiued  for  a  imoking-room  than 
"  my  lady's  chamber."  But  why,  when  he,  she,  it,  they, 
or  ihe  limited  company,  can  write  so  wcl),  do  ibey  write 
such  nonsense  ?  "rime,  space,  season,  night  and  day, 
are  onen  blended  togclticr  like  a  servant's  salad  (always 
dress  your  own)  ;  characters  are  taken  away  and  given 
^gsin.  There  are  battlee,  murdcm,  sudden  deaths,  and 
picnics — why  not?  —  betrayal,  banquets  and  bouquets 
of  flowers  and  pheasants,  and  again,  poviquai  non  f  Ail 
this  is  the  affair  of  the  author,  and  comes,  as  they  say 
in  government  officcii,  "  in  their  department."  But  why 
not  let  ihe  people  in  novels  of  to.day  talk,  eat,  drink, 
Ail  our  people  do  7  . 

I  will  give  a  few  instanres.  A  sportsDian,  "only  ex- 
pecting to  shoot  snipe,"  docs  not  co  out  armed  wiih  a  rifle 
wilh  which  he  kills  "  a  border  eagle,"  ncillier  does  he  Gfh, 
armed  wilh  the  same  weapon.  It  does  not  tiike  many 
drags  to  take  a  party  of  eight  from  Sunning  llill  to  the 
Ascot  gT-and-iland.  Neither  do  I  see  why  tho  chff  de 
ctiiaint  came  every  day  "  in  his  Utile  brown  brougham  "  to 

■uperinlend  hig  master's  dinners,    Where  ihcd did  ho 

come  from,  and  why  the  d did  he  not  stay  on  tho  spot  ? 

Stay  and  look  after  the  breakfast,  atlet  done  I  Hock  ia  not 
usually  drunk  after  dinner,  neither  is  it  often  found  in  Utile 
cottages  in  Vallambrosa.  Men  seldom  "  play  at  baccaret  " 
before  breakfast,  except  indeed  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
been  at  it  all  night.  If  you  know  a  Queen's  Mcpsenger^ 
I  do  many,  I  am  happy  to  say  —  avk  him  if  he  takes  many 
"  specials,"  and  goes  from  the  embassy  to  the  station  at 
two  A.  M.  "  in  a  bed  carriaac" 

I  could  go  on  for  n  month,  but  I  will  merely  say  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  "Idalia"  is  founded  on  fact.  If  I 
thought  so,  I  should  "ri?e  in  my  place,"  and  ask  leave  lo 
submit  a  (question  :  '■  Is  Sir  Fulke  £rceldoune  slill  on  the 
list,  and  IS  be,  as  a  Greek  prince,  still  a  Queen's  Mes- 
senr;er?"  I  should  give  notice  on  a  Monday. 

But  I  don't  believe  the  story.  Why,  mark  this,  as  Wil- 
son Croker  used  to  say,  this  was  in  '60.  I  was  at  Naples 
at  the  time.  I  was  close  to  the  spot  where  these  startling 
events  happened,  and,  sir,  as  an  Knglish  representative,  I 
should  have  required  — 

But  I  will  finish  seriously.  Why  write  nonsense  when 
you  cau  write  wit?  why  take  scenes  and  days  open  lo 
"  return  tickets  "  ?  I  was  there  on  the  spot  at  the  lime,  and 
so  were  some  score  of  other  Englitli.  Why,  I  say,  throw 
such  talent  to  the  winds  ?  If  you  are  o  poet,  write  poetry, 
and  let  those  who  like  read  ;  but  if  you  write  protp,  write 
up  lo  truth  and  down  lo  the  level  of  our  poor  prosaic  in- 
tellects. 

Yet  I  wish  I  had  never  read  one  line  of  Uuida's  writing, 
(0  should  I  have  it  all  yet  to  read. 

Probably  it  is  impertinent  to  criticise  as  I  have  done,  jet 

I  am  one  of  the  many,  the  readers  ;  and  finding  no  fault 

with  any  writer,  I  only  with   to  state  my  opinion  that  in 

fiction  and  description  "  truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail." 

F.  M.  W. 


SOPRANO  AND  TENOR. 

BEBTIE  HETTEBHEBSk  STOBT. 

Let  me  begin  like  an  "  acting  edition." 

Scene :  Miss  Alice  Rawnsley'a  drawing-room,  li  B<ir 
leigh  Place,  Bayswater.  A  quantity  of  musicil  piblici. 
tions,  songs,  programmes  of  concerts,  etc  strewn  sbost, 
betoken  lier  prol'esrion.  She  is  seated  at  the  table,  talkiaj 
to  Bertie  Hcytesmere,  mot  qui  com  parU. 

"  That  is  lue  exact  state  of  the  case,"  I  say,  rcpUn^  t 
letter  in  its  envelope.  "It  is  written  wilh  decision,  nn 
black  ink,  and  an  entire  absenceof  beating  abont  ihe  UuL 
If  I  do  not  forthwiili  set  about  making  &  very  teriou*  imip. 
osition  to  a  girl  whom  I  particularly  dislike  — whicQin- 
fortunately  precludes  the  possibility  of  my  making  a  Ei»hr 

Eroposition  to  a  girl  of  whom  I  am  particularly  fond  — lit. 
rutlrell  will   '  ccasu  -to  be  enabled  to  subscribe  liimsclf,  ii 


There  was,  I  may  admit  to  jou,  more  than  a  leanaiif 
deceit  in  my  speech.     Uy  relative   was   not  behaving  litt 
the  traditional  uncle  in   a, comedy  (iiho  probably  JixiiEi 
some  of  his  characteristics  from   Sir  Anthony  Abidnle), 
and  insisting  nn  my  summarily  uniting  myself  lo  a  ladj  d 
his  choice  lor  the  gratification  of  his  whim.     The  fact  wii 
that  I  had  at  last  screwed   up  my  courage,  and  vcDtuirdtD   i 
tell  him  of  my  attachment  to  Alice,  of  which  he  stran^r 
disapproved  ;  but  as  there  happened  to  be  a  cerisio  xaaKf 
women  of  large  wealth  and  considerable  unaltractivccca   . 
about  whom  Alice  did  me  the  honor  of  ejihibilin;  mod   i 
jealousy,  and  as  such   portions  of  the  letter  asILadind   i 
to  her  admitted  of  arbitrary  interpretation,  I  made  up  v; 
own  story  —  lor,  of  course,  I  was  anxious  lo  avoid  liunio;  | 
poor  little  Alice's  feelings  by  confeasing  that  my  nuclei*   | 
jcrted  to. her.     It  was  Tei7  hard   to  take   it  all  coolly,  ttt   | 
his  displeasure  meant  the  withdrawal  of  the  liberal  incon 
he  had  hitherto  allowed  me ;  but  I  could  not  show  thai  be-  | 
fore  Alice. 

"  As  for  mOj  1  can't  change,  you  know,"  she  niil;  "In 
I  will  never  consent  to  be  a  cause  o(  quarrel  between  tib 
and  the  uncle  who  has  been  so  kind  to  you.  It  ihill  M 
be  llirough  me  that  you  —  now,  don't,  Bertie  I  I  wuu- 
don't  ]     I  want  to  talk  sense." 

"  You  shouldn't  attempt  impossibilities,  little  girl;  ltd 
listen  to  me.  I  read  you  extracts  from  the  letters  pirtlj  ^ 
because  you  made  me  do  bo.  and  partly  because  I  wanluljili 
to  know  how  matters  stand.  You  see  that  you  arcnstilit 
bone  of  contention  between  my  uncle  and  nij-self— li'n 
much  more  osseous  subject  than  you,  dear.  Uf  courwilii  ' 
a  nuisance,  a  great  nuisance ;  but  not  great  enaugb  to 
make  ug  desjiond  ;  and  though  I  have  no  definite  pluuU 
present,!  shall  loon  see  my  way." 

"  And  don't  you  think,  Bertie,  that  I  ought  to  icctp 
Bettcrton'e  engagement  Y  "  she  asked. 

"  1  hoped  that  you  bad  done  with  singing  forever,  isd 
hate  the  idea  of  your  resuming  Ihe  profession  ^esjieciillf 
on  the  gtnge.  You'll  travel  about  I  don't  know  where,  iti 
I  shall  never  sec  yon,"  I  selfishly  added. 

"  I  think  I  had  belter  take  tho  ofl'er,  dear,  for  if  Fa 
not  busy  I  shall  mopej  and  there's  nothing  doin<;  in  tlx 
way  of  concerts  —  nothing  at  all.  Besides,  it's  wordi  lu'- 
ingi  you  know,  twelve  guineas  a  week  and  travelling  u- 

"  I  don't  like  consenting  —  however,  do  as  you  ikio^ 
best.  It  won't  be  for  long,  I  hope.  Belterton  (ImidI 
want  an  active  and  intellijient  joung  man  in  the  iccie 
thilUng  line,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  I,  trying  to  raise  ilie  ft* 
blest  of  jokes.  "  Don't  you  think  1  should  look  well  ioi 
paj>er  cap  ?  " 

"Would  you  sing,  Bertie?"  she  said  eagerly.  "B* 
no,  that  wouldn't  do." 

"1  don't  expect  it  would,  little  girl.  Bctlcrton  »eew » 
very  good  sort  of  fellow,  and  I  should  be  happy  lo  aflori 
him  any  gratification;  but  1  don't  think  my  nindiTisga 
'  In  cielo  buiedetto,'  from  the  '  Lombardi,'  for  IiwUdA 
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vould  have  th«  effect  of  tnmRporling  him  to  the  place  in 
^oeMioD." 

"  Bb  serious,  Bertie,"  she  said,  with  a  flutter  of  excite- 
nent  in  her  voice  and  fingers  aa  iho  searched  through  a 


haiddd  mo  hia  letter,  and  pointed  to  a  passage  which  1 
real:  — 

"I  shall  be  -id  town  on  Tuesday,  aod  will  call  about 
thn«  to  give  you  any  information  you  may  require  in  the 
evert  of  your  accepting ;  and  to  try  and  find  a  tenor. 
Northblossom  asks  (and  deserves)  more  than  I  can  give. 
Uo  you  know  one  whose  terms  are  not  very  high  ?  " 

"  Tou  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  think  he  would  have 
me?"  I  asked. 

"  I  do  indeed,  Bertie  dear  —  I'm  nearly  sure  that  you 
would  suit  him,  and  you  know  a  great  deal  of  the  tenor 
parta  —  but  of  course  you  wouldn't  acceptV  " 

"  I  wouldn't  what'^ "  I  cried  frialitontid  out  of  propriety 
of  language  at  the  idea.  "  O'hy,  it  is  the  very  thing  in  the 
world  that  I  should  like  best." 

Throughout  a  life  idle  in  every  other,  particular,  I  had 
enthusiastically  indulged  roy  love  of  music,  and  studied 
diligently,  little  dreaming  that  one  day  my  industry  would 
be  turoed  to  account;  so  1  seized  the  notion  with  deli^iht, 
and  we  filled  up  the  time  till  Be ttcrt on  arrived  by  building 
castles  in  ihe  air  of  the  most  magnificent  proportions  and 
superb  architectural  detuil. 

fliy  heart  echoed  Lis  knock  at  the  door,  as  he  arrived 
■t  the  appointed  hour.  Ha  seemed  pleased  at  Alice's  ac- 
ceptance ;  receiving  the  announcement  of  my  candidature 
with  equanimity. 

"Sung  a  good  deal  as  an  amateur?  No,  thanki ;  I 
doD'(  care  much  for  newspaper  criticisms,"  he  said,  in 
answer  to  an  offer  which  I  made  of  showing  him  some. 
"  I'd  rather  hear  you,  if  you  will  kindly  sing  something  for 
me.     H.»y  I  look  through  your  music.  Miss  llawosley  ?  " 

He  selected  "  Agniis,  ma  jouveneelle,"  from  "  Fra  Dia- 
Tolo,"  which  I  said  I  knew ;  and  scaling  himself  at  the 
piano,  commenced,  with  perfection  of  touch,  to  play  the 
sympliony ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  I  realized  the  posi- 
tion, and,  trying  to  draw  a  deep  breath,  found  that  tJiere 
was  none  to  draw.  His  deft  fingers  nreaied  the  keys,  and 
I  saw  that  in  two  bars  —  in  a  bar  and  a  half —  in  one  bar, 
I  must  commence.  I  have  no  idea  how  I  did  so,  but  sud- 
denly 1  heard  the  sound  of  my  own  voice ;  and,  hearing  it, 
a  little  confidence  came  to  my  niJ.  It  was  not  a  very  difii- 
cult  tons.  1  feared  only  one  passage ;  and  as  Betterten 
turned  the  page  I  saw  the  little  Bmbush  of  black  notes 
thitkly  clustering  together,  with  a  big  while  open  one  at 
the  top  of  all,  which  seemed  to  be  lying  in  wait  to  entrap 
me.  As  1  came  to  them  Alice  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm, 
and,  summoning  up  all  my  strensth,  I  attacked  my  ene- 
mies. The  little  ones  fell  easily  Ufore  me,  and  then  with 
a  fresh  breath  I  engaged  the  big  one,  and  viutorioualy  over- 
came him,  he  offering  no  resistance,  for  I  held  him  alol^ 
anil  he  was  quite  steady,  and  easy  to  manage ;  though  a 
full,  strong,  able-bodied  note  for  all  that. 

I  don't  think  any  grunt  was  ever  so  difftcuit  4if  interpre- 
tation as  Bctterlon's  when  he  struck  the  last  chord. 
Whether  it  meant  utter  contempt  or  lively  appreciation,  1 
could  form  no  idea ;  but  there  was  a  smile  on  Alice's  face 
which  led  me  to  hope  that  I  had  not  failed ;  and  I  was 
comrorled. 


"  t'dust "  was  open  on  the  piano,  and  the  manager  i 

eialy  turned  the  leaves. 
"Vou  know   this,  I  suppose?"  ho  caid,  i 


the  duet  in  the  garden  scene.     "Do  you  mind  trying  ii 
whh  Mr.  lleytcsmcre.  Miss  Rawnsley  'I " 
.We  sans  the  recitative ;  and  I  commenced 


Conlcmplnril  liio  viso," 
the  perfectly  beaotiful  air  whiuh  follows.    Then  Alice  s 
Trace  rang  out  sweet  and  clear :  — 


;,  singing 

Betterton  ran  his  fingera  up  the  keyboard  when  we  had 
finished,  and  for  a  moment  1  feared  that  he  was  dissatis- 
fied 1  but  it  was  not  so. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Heytcsmere.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
offer  you  the  engagement,"  lie  said  ;  and  proceeded  to  ai^ 
range  terms,  etc  We  were  to  join  him  at  Maverford  in  three 
weeks'  time;  leaving  us  a  week  in  which  to  settle  the  wed- 
din^,  and  a  sudieicnt  balance  to  admit  ofourspending  two- 
quarters  of  the  honeymoon.  I  inwardly  blessed  him  as  ho 
made  his  adienx,  and  soon  retired  myself;  for,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  thought  it  probable  that  Alice  would  like 
lo  go  up-stairs  and  cry  ;  and  I  wished  to  be  alone  also, 
and  realize  the  rapid  changes  which  the  last  few  hours  had 
brought  about. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  convenience  to  mo  it  my 
uncle  had  seen  fit  to  postpone  hii  indij^nation  until  alter 
quarter-day.  Perhaps  it  did  not  occur  to  him ;  or  perhaps 
he  thought  tbat  I  should  prove  exceptionally  amenable  to 
reason  about  the  20th  of  itarch ;  for  though  a  ten-pound 
note  and  change  fur  a  sovereijin  are  very  good  things  in 
their  way,  they  hardly  constitute  sufficient  ballast  where- 
with lo  embark  on  the  voyage  of  matrimony.  I  was  turn- 
ing this  over  in  my  mind  when  I  reached  my  room.',  and 
found  Charlie  Mather  reclining  in  an  easy-chair,  studying 
the  sporting  inlelligence  of  the  morning  paper. 

If  Charlie's  intellect  had  been  in  proportion  to  bis  good- 
ness of  heart,  Sliakespeare  and  he  nii|^ht  have  tossed  up 
for  the  first  place :  if  his  goodness  of  heart  had  been  in 
proportion  to  his  intellect  —  but  it  is  needless  to  pursue 
this  consideration,  for  there  would  have  been  uardly 
enoU'>h  goodness  to  mention. 

"  Readin*  the  paper,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  after  the  usual 
greetings.  '''Top-knot  cantered  in  an  easy  winner  by 
five  lengths.  The  others  eloie  un,  e.tccpt  Amaryllis,  who 
trotted  in  with  the  crowd.'  Tuat's  my  mare  —  ran  at 
Epsom  yedtcrdav." 

"  Very  sociable  animal,"  I  sugpested ;  "  fond  of  society." 

"Praps  that's  it,"  he  answered.  "It's  bad  weather  for 
horses,  Daycott  says — and  for  men,  too,  1  think,  when 
they  have  to  pay  such  tr.-iinin'  bills  for  nolliin'-  Corydon's 
runnin'  to-morrow  at  Windsor.     Will  you  come  down?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't,  thank  you,  Charlie.  The  fact  is,  I 
am  going  lo  be  married  on  Tuesday,  and  my  wifii  and  I 
play  in  the  opera  of  '  Mnritana'  at  lilavcrfbrd  on  the  ITth 
of  next  month,"  I  replied. 

His  astonishment  was  of  the  very  blankest  description 
when  I  had  convinced  him  of  my  seriousness;  and  ho  sank 
farther  and  farther  back  in  his  seat  as  1  told  him  of  the 
change  in  my  fortune. 

"  Beastly  lullow,  that  uncle  —  at  least,  I  beg  your  pardon 
—  hut"  —  I  prayed  him  not  to  apologize.  "Isn't  there 
any  ehonce  ot  his  comin'  round  ?  " 

"  Kot  round  to  my  view  of  the  subject ;  at  least,  when 
.he  does  come  to  it  lie  doesn't  like  it.  He's  yay  deter- 
mined, and  won't  change,"  I  answered. 

"  Coin'  to  be  married,  and  goin'  to  sing  at  the  opera  I  " 
Charlie  exclaimed,  slowly.  "By  Jove  I  you'll  have  to 
know  an  awful  lot  of  tunes ;  shan't  you  V  It's  rather  quick 
work,  though,  isn't  it?  I  thought  it  took  a  long  lime  to 
pull  these  things  off." 

"  In  an  ordinary  way,  the  slaughter  and  preparation  of 
the  oxen  and  fatlings  are  rather  protracted  ceremonies,  I 
believe;  but  we  shall  do  without  much  beef  and  veal.  Im- 
prudent pair  of  song-birds,  you  lliiuk,  setting  up  without  a 
nest  to  go  to?  The  material  to  help  and  line  one  would 
have  come  on  quarter-day,  under  onlinary  circumstances." 

"  But  you  must  have  a  nest,  and,"  he  continued,  plun^ 
ing  into  metaphor  lor  perhaps  the  first  time  in  lus  life, 
"furniture  in  it,  too,  like  olher  birds  I " 

"  More  than  most  birds,  my  good  Charlie.  Wo  must 
have  a  piano;  and  they  sing  without  occompauimenl,"  1 

"  That's  chaff;  but,  seriously,  you'll  want  money.  You'll 
have  to  buy  spangles  and  things,  shan't  you  ?  And  you 
know,  Heyiesmere,  how  very  glad  I  ihalf  be  if  I  can  do 
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Anything  to  help  yoa  Kud  the  girl ;  ud  you  can  pAy  ma 
when  you  ftre  prima  lenore  —  don't  they  call  it?  —  at 
Covent  Garden ;  or  when  you've  ^ound  out  about  Peter's 
grandfather,  and  uome  into  all  that  moDey." 

I  must  interpret  Charlie's  allusion.  My  grand-uncle, 
Clement  Heytenmere,  waa  a  lawyer,  aud  had  made  the  dis- 
corary  that  when  lociel^  reached  that  interesting  Majre  at 
which  every  one  had  his  rights,  we  should  have  the  Hey- 
tflsmere- property.  We  had  not  got  it,  nor  had  it  been  ours 
for  generations  ;  and  ihounh  I  do  not  know  how  many 
the  law  baa,  poESeasion  is  nine  of  thom;  and  the 
at  be  a  reguUr  porcupine  if  it  leaves  the  unfortunate 
Don-posseuor  enough  to  do  him  much  good.  Mv  grand- 
father. Colonel  Heytesmere,  was  the  eldest  brotlier,  and 
took  the  matter-up  at  6rst ;  bnt  he  could  not  prove  wber« 
Peter  was  bom,  nor  where  Michael  was  buried  ;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  where  Percy  and  Anne  were  married ; 
indeed,  be  was  forced  to  conclude  that  if  they  bad  been 
through  the  ceremony  at  all,  it  must  have  taken  place  in 
some  inaccessible  backwood  of  America  —  they  were 
traced  to  the  other  bemMphere.  Clenent  would  not  give 
up:  wanted  to  quarrel  with  his  brother  for  bis  latk  of 
entbusiaKm,  and  continued  the  quest  alone;  except  inas- 
much as  my  grandfalher  supplied  him  with  money  when 
Clement  said  it  was  necessary  to  success.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  had  found  the  cbieE  links  j  and,  casually,  my  grand- 
father camo  across  a  few  important  facts ;  but,  when 
Clement  died,  as  he  did  very  suddenly  at  Southampton, 
the  old  villain  left  no  papers  but  an  unpaid  bill  lor  wines 
and  spirits,  and  one  useless  certificate.  Since  then  the 
warcn  bad  been  abandoned. 

I  was  rather  too  doubtful  as  to  the  arrival  ofeither  period 
of  repayment  which  Mather  suggested  to  accept  the  check 
ha  tried  to  force  upon  me  ;  but  I  took  one  for  a  smaller 
amount,  and  extracted  from  him  his  consent  to  give  Alice 
away,  if  by  a  legal  fiction  she  might  be  supposed  to  belong 
to  hira  temporarily. 

Shu  and  1  apiieared  at  the  church  on  Tuesday  morning, 
and  were  met  by  a  very  mild  young  curate,. a  yery  snuffy 
old  pew-opener,  and  Mather,  nervous  and  confused  in  the 
highest  degree;  but  by  their  joint  aid  we  were  uniied  with 
a  security  to  which  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  could  have 
added  nothing;  and  then  we  started  for  oar  short  tour. 

It  was  not  by  any  means  a  holiday,  tor  I  was  obliged  to 
perfect  my  knowledge  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lyrical 
and  dramatic  joys  and  sorrows  of  Don  C^sar  de  Baxan, 
Manrico,  Elvino,  Edgardo,  and  various  other  persons  who 
soniH times  resorted  to  extremely  complicated  methods  of 
expressing  their  fecliags.  The  two  weeks  passed  like  two 
days ;  and  then  we  ruefully  said  "  Gooil-by  "  to  pleasBnt 
little  Btiaohley,  and  journeyed  on  to  Maverford.  Bertie 
Hcyteamere  was  no  more ;  Alice  Rawnsley  bad  ceased  to 
exist;  but  a  Miss  Alison  and  a  Mr.  Heywood.  who  alighted 
at  the  MiiTerford  Sration,  and  were  there  received  by  Mr. 
BettertoD,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  "young 
couple  "  who  hid  been  staying  at  Beachley. 

I  must  not  plunge  into  anecdotes  of  my  stage  life,  with 
all  its  novelty  and  excitement;  for  if  I  once  begin,  tliure 
will  be  no  stopping.  It  was  very  strange,  at  first,  to  retire 
into  a  little  room  at  the  ba-k  of  the  stage  each  evening, 
dressed  in  a  shooting  jacket,  and  to  emerge  anon  in  un- 
•ccustomed  trunks  and  tights,  face  "made  up"  wiih  red 
and  wliite,  and  mysterious  hair  crepe,  or  "  crape  hair  "  as 
it  is  generally  called  in  the  profession.  Wigs  were  puz- 
«liog,  too,  at  first  [  and  havinjj  carefully  tucked  up  the 
betraying  natural  crop,  a  terrible  feeling  would  steal  over 
me  towards  the  middle  of  the  first  act  that  some  sliirbt 
exertion  on  the  stage  had  disarranged  the  whole  atfair, 
and  that  from  beneath  the  meretricious  adornment  of  light 
hair,  the  natural  ilark  was  becoming  more  and  more  visible, 
and  forming  an  absurd  contrast  to  the  lightened  eyebrows. 
But  all  this  soon  passed  away. 

We  jilayed  "  Maritana,"  '•  Faust."  "  Trovatore,"  ■'  Lucia," 
"  Lurlme,"  "  Sonnambula,"  and  the  perennial  ■' Bohemian 
Girl ;  "  the  fact  that  my  wife  had  been  a  singer  ia  some 
measure  removing  the  brand  of  the  amateur  beast —  so 
hateful  to  the  profession  —  from  my  forehead.    It  was  hard 
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work,  very  bard ;  for  there  is  a  mighty  difTereoce  belwnn 
learning  to  sing  a  ballad  with  what  you  imsgine  u  tx 
taste  and  feeling,  and  joining  in  tune  and  time  in  ibi 
ret;itativei  and  cunccrtel  music  througliout  a  lon>  open 
A  notion  obtains  amongst  amateurs^ you  see,  1  rpoil 
from  the  other  side  of  the  stream  now  —  that  if  one  cm 
sing  B  ballad  "  properly,"  the  said  one  can  sing  snyiluij. 
There  is  a  similar  idea  with  rei;ard  to  cooks;  thilit^i  ma 
can  cook  a  chop  satisfactorily,  he  is  capable  of  uijiculint^ 
effort.  Distrust  each  axiom.  Ask  the  aci-ompli^lnd 
vocalist  to  sing  "  Salve,  dimora,"  and  the  finikheil  cicfto 
dress  you  something  special  in   the  way  of  a  MoimL     Vm 

To  return  to  the  opera,  however.  Though  it  wis,  u  I 
have  said,  bard  work,  it  was  a  very  happy  life.  An  old 
motherly  contralto  took  a  great  fancy  to  little  Alice,  ud 
was  very  kind  to  her  (poor  Mart  a  I  gone  now  forever  l» 
yond  ibe  reach  of  MepLislopbelian  temptation, did anjMC, 
in  any  nation  or  language,  ever  play  the  part  of  Msrgbt- 
rita's  unwary  guardian  as  perfectly  na  you  1).    I  got  oi  ■1' 

ion  when  duty  was  over,  and  had  seen  musical  serviceii 
every  part  of  the  world ;  from  improvised  concerts  amon;! 
the  huts  of  Australian  gold-diggers  to  performances  of  m- 
»ic  from  a  roy»l  pen  at  a  royal  castle.  With  the  eoTrpaj 
I  may  venture  lo  say  that  I  was  not  unpopular,  when  ik 
first  fiush  of  rawness  had  worn  away ;  and  the  local  pt- 
pers  were  kind  enough  to  say  civil  thin^^.  Those  coniBj 
papers  I  How  contemptuous  we  are  of  tbeir  opinions  cba 
ibey  don't  nearly  interest  us.  How  utterly  wa  despi* 
their  ignorance  when  ibey  cut  us  up.  But  if  it  so  be  ibu 
on  looxing  down  their  columns  we  find  a  favorable  crili 
cism  on  something  we  have  done,  how  rapidly  we  conM 
our  notions  as  to  their  merits,  and  value  llic  frir-seeing  wis- 
dom of  thrir  remarks  1 

My  wife's  success  was  gr*»t  for  she  sang  very  chim- 
iogly,  and  acted  with  a  natural  talent  and  intelligtuM 
which  to  a  great  extent  compensated  for  her  lack  of  itsf 
experience.  But  away  from  the  theatre  slie  was  the  foi- 
est  child  —  more  fit  to  trundle  a  hoop  round  the  to"ii  ibi 
to  wear  a  symbolical  golden  one  on  her  Gnjrer.  Fhicu 
propitious,  or  1  don't  know  where  we  shoulil  have  IuiImI; 
lor  if  the  two  ends  had  chownanydi-inclinalion  to  ntectint 
we  were  utterly  incapable  of  inducing  them  to  do  so. 

Our  choice  of  residence,  at  16  Cliffe  Road  was  rot  in* 
tunate.  Mrs.  Kipps,  ihe  landlady,  kept  a  stationer')  ifaop 
in  the  High  Struct,  anil  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  iba 
fact  that  the  editor  of  the  Tunes  and  most  of  the  leulir; 
publishers  had  conspired  together  to  efftct  her  ruin,  by  Je-  ■ 
liberately  refusing  to  supply  her  with  the  various  ps[*n 
and  ma"aiines  whiuh  she  punctually  ordered;  for  wbil 
reason  she  was  quite  unable  to  say,  as  she  was  not  cos- 
scious  of  ever  having  done  any  of  them  an  injury.  Miv 
Ripps  did  not  show  the  light  of  her  countenance  much  H 
Clille  Street,  leaving  us  to  ilie  tender  mercies  of  Liief,  i 
young  person  who,  if  wanting  as  an  attendant  —  a  bd 
which,  1  think,  her  most  faithful  friends  would  not  difprfs 
—  was  even  more  dismally  a  failure  looked  at  in  the  li^ 
of  a  cook.  .In  spite  of  all  tliis  we  enjoyed  MaverlorJ,  snd 
were  sorry  when  our  stay  was  drawing  to  a  close.  I  kill 
waited  in  vain  for  a  letter  from  the  uncle,  but  one  day  »e 
received  one  from  Charlie  Mather.  He  was  going  soolli. 
and  as  he  had  lo  pass  through  the  town,  ami  was  lerj 
anxious  to  see  us,  proposed  remaining  at  Maverford  fori 
day  or  two,  if  I  would  take  some  rooms  for  him  at  die 
hotel. 

"  Are  you  a  sufficiently  experienced  matron  to  entertso 
a  visitor  I "  I  asked  Alice.  "  Charlie  Mather  is  coming  B 
Maverford  for  a  day  or  two,  and  of  course  be  must  it»J 
with  us." 

Alice  looked  pleased ;  but  serious  withal.  "Idon'tknav, 
I'm  sure,  dear,"  she  replied  ;  "  I'm  afraid  .Mr.  Msilw 
would  not  like  Eliza's  cooking."  And,  indeed,  ihe  «- 
traordinary  variety  of  methods  in  which  that  damFel  con- 
trived to  spoil  our  dinner,  though  curious  from  a  numeri™ 
point  of  view,  tnu  a  trifle  disheartening  to  huniiry  pfopit 
and  I  could  not  but  reply  tliat  Alice'*  fear  fakdafoaodatioa. 
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tkink,"  she  contiQued,  with  a  due  Dense  of  the  gravity  of 
htr  proposition,  "  that  if  I  vera  to  try  and  cook  things  I 
cojIu  do  tbem  right  'I     Don't  laugh,  dew  ;  dou't  you  think 


uld?" 


*  No,  you  baby,  I  don't  tbink  there  is  the  oliehteBt  pos- 
siblity  of  your  being  even  remotely  successfur,"  vaa  my 
annlhilatiog  reply-  "  Uowevor,  we'll  manage  all  that. 
Let's  »ee,  he  arrives  at  half  past  two;  we  can  go  and  meet 
him  Bs  we  come  from  rehearsal." 

Sbe  consented  to  accompany  me  b>  the  station,  where 
Cbaitie'g  good-humored  face  was  one  of  Ihe  first  we  saw. 

Our  ^uest  was  immensely  delighted  with  Maverford  and 
evertlbing  there  —  though,  for  uie  matter  of  that,  I  never 
asiw  him  in  any  combination  of  circumstances  under  which 
he  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  and  happy.  Of  course  he 
went  to  the  opera  the  first  evening;  and  it  was  decided 
that  next  day  we  should  take  him  for  a  drive  to  see  the 
neighborhood,  going  by  the  London  road  to  enable  Alice 
to  visit  her  latest  proligeex.  But  events  were  ordered 
otherwise.  Instead  of  repeating  the  familiar  "Rose  of 
Castile,"  Betterton  decided  on  playing  tne  "Lily  of  Kil- 
larney,"  and  we  were  obliged  to  attena  rehearsal;  and  in- 
deed, apart  from  the  music,  I  tihould  not  have  lilced  Alice 
to  go  through  the  water-cave  business  without  seeing  that 
it  worked  well.  T  don't  think  that  such  scenes  should  be 
introduced  into  opera  at  all :  if  tiie  music  is  not  sufficient 
attraction,  better  give  up  the  whole  thing;  however,  the 
"  Lily"  is  far  too  lieautiful  to  be  lost,  and  so  will  continue 
to  be  played  in  spite  of  objections  to  the  plot  You  see  a 
nervous  girl  becomes  quite  unstrung  by  knowing  that  all 
that  acrobatic  bu.-iness  is  coming,  and  the  reaction  and  ex- 
citement prevent  her  singing  up  to  herself  when  it  is  over. 

Alice  was  disappointed;  but  Charlie,  gathering  the 
gist  oflier  regrets,  of  course  expressed  his  determination  of 
riding  round  to  have  a  look  at  the  place  by  himself;  and 
'  he  could  leave  the  money- 
Rehearsal  went  olf  smoothly ;  and  when  we  returned  to 
the  bouse  we  found  Charlie  already  there.  He  announced 
the  fulfilment  of  his  errand. 

"  Didn't  you  say  you  had  been  never  to  that  cottage, 
Hrs.  Heytesmere  'I "  he  continued.  "  You  haven't  seen 
the  people,  have  you,  Bertie  'I " 

Neither  Alice  nor  I  bad  been  near  the  place. 

"  Then  how  it  it  that  1  found  this  there  ?  "  he  asked, 
drawing  a  scrap  of  paper  from  his  pockeL  It  was  a  wrap 
per  in  which  somelhing  had  been  sent  through  the  post; 
and  I  took  it  and  read,  — 


"  Uncle  Clement,  by  all  that's  marvellons  1 "  I  excliumed ; 
"*1D9  Riverside,'  why,  that's  a  sort  of  provision -shop, 
isn't  it?  How  could  it  have  got  there  V  It  was  he,  you 
know,  who  took  such  trouble  about  the  Hall  property." 

Charlie  had  been  keeping  in  his  excitement ;  but  the 
•mall  spark  which  1  had  emitted  set  it  in  a  blaic. 

"]  tliought  it  was  very  strange,  and  so  1  asked  about  it, 
and  the  people  at  the  cottage  said  it  had  been  used  to 
wrap  up  some  things  tbi'y  bought  there.  But,  look  here, 
Bertie,  don't  you  ^  gettin' sanguine  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  then  bein'  disappointed,  you  know,"  was  Char- 
lie's caution  ;  he  palpably  thinking  all  the  while  that  this 
discovery  must  bring  about  the  most  important  results  in 
the  course  of  the  nrxt  ten  minutes.  Alice  did  not  exactly 
follow  the  matter,  for  I  had  not  talked  much  about  it  to 
ber,  not  wishing  to  raise  hopes  which  might  never  be 
realized  ;  and  she  looked  on  with  wonder,  as  I  seized  my 
hat,  and  rushed  olf  to  109  Riverside. 

It  was,  as  I  hail  expected  to  find,  a  small  grocer's  shop. 

"  Is  yonr  master  in  '/ "  I  asked  the  shopman,  who 
greete<l  me  with  a  bumpkin  grin  of  resignation,  and  was 
about  to  reply  when  the  proprietor  emerged  from  bis  little 
den  at  the  back. 

"What  can  I  do  for  yon,  sir?  —  Mr.  Beywood,  I  be- 
lieve? "  be  said. 


"  That  is  my  profeuional  name.  iAj  own  name  ij 
Heytesmere;  and  something  which  you  sent  from  year 
shop  yesterday  baa  that  name  upon  it,  with  initials  the 
same  as  those  of  an  uncle  of  mine  who  died  some  yean  ' 
ago.  If  you  have  any  papers  connected  with  him,  they 
may  prove  of  the  highest  value  to  me." 

"  There's  a  cupboard-full  up-stairs,  and  "  — 

"  I'll  give  you  what,  price  you  like  for  them,"  I  burst  in. 

"No,  sir;  if  you  are  one  of  the  family,  thev  rightly 
belong  to  you — though  it's  a  great  Wonder  that  tney  were 
kept.  Mr.  Clement  Heytesmere  lodged  here  in  my  father's 
time,  and  a  very  strange  old  gentleman  he  was,  oa  I  well 
remember,  though  I  was  but  a  lad  then  :  not  quite  right  in 
his  bead,  they  did  say  —  begging  your  partlon,  sir.  Ue 
came  down  here,  and  said  that  he  thought  ho  had  fouitd  a 
mine  in  the  neighborhood  —  though,  as  you  know,  sir, 
there  are  no  mines  anywhere  near  Maverford ;  and  this 
was  bis  headquarters,  on.  and  off,  for  about  a  year.  He'd 
go  away  for  a  fortnight  and  three  weeks  at  a  time,  and 
then  come  back  and  sit  day  and  night  poring  over  old  law- 
papers;  but  one  day  be  \e(l  —  oh,  nigh  upon  forty  years 
ago  —  and  he  didn't  come  back  ap;aii),  and  oever's  been 
heard  of  since,  that  1  know  of.     I  m  not  aware  bow  Che 


to  you."  Thus  the  shopkeeper  ;  and  i  escorted  a  barrow- 
ful  of  Uncle  Clement's  documents  back  to  Cliffe  Street. 

"Look  here,  Bertie,  you  just  write  —  or  I'll  write  fat 
you  —  to  my  old  lawyer,  Lawson,  of  Gray's  Inn.  He'll 
pull  you  through,  if  any  ojie  can,"  said  Charlie,  vaguely 
gazing  at  the  heap  of  parchments  and  papers,  which  I  was 
vainly  endeavoring  to  reduce  to  some  sort  of  order.  I 
could  make  nothing  of  them,  however,  though  1  tried  until 
it  was  more  than  time  to  go  to  the  theatre,  where  I  was 
just  able  to  dress  and  get  on  the  stage  to  my  cue ;  but  I 
fancy  there  was  a  friskiness  about  Elvino's  demeanor,  and 
a  jauntiness  about  the  manner  in  which  he  took  his 
troubles  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  that  Bellini  hardly 
contemplated. 

Lawson  arrived  nest  day.  A  little,  slmvelled-up  old 
gentleman,  wearing  a  white  neck-cloth,  and  raiment  in  the 
style  of  the  last  generalion,  who  knew  every  one  and 
everything  aboat  bim.  He  set  to  work,  and  amongst  the 
papers  found  a  pedigree  which  Uncle  Clement  had  drawn 
up,  showing  the  discoveries  bo  had  made  —what  his  mine 
had  jielded  —  and  the  few  things  which  were  srill  wanting- 
Yes,  Fate  was  propitious — it  wasn't  worth  Fate's  while 
to  persecute  such  a  harmless  iiitle  creature  as  Alice  — 
for  amongst  my  grandfather's  papers  was  a  document  of 
similnr  character  to  Clement's,  and  the  two  dovetailed 
in,   titting    together   the   missing    links   and    making    all 

"  Your  way  is  straight,  but  there  are  obstacles  in  it," 
Lawson  explained.  "  The  property  baa  fallen  in  to  Lord 
Stcyningforth,  as  rou  probably  Know  —  the  most  obstinate 
old  man  in  the  kingdom;  and  1  greatly  fear  that  be  will 
stubbornly  oppose  us." 

"  And  that  will  delay  matten  for  some  time  7  "  I  said, 
rather  ruefully ;  for  this  prospect  had  not  occurred  to  me. 

"Possibly  for  years,"  Lawson  exclaimed,  making  a  polite 
little  bow  to  the  law  which  could  so  legally  obstruct  justice. 
"I  have,  however,  written  to  his  lordship,  and  explained 

We  all  waited  very  anxiously  for  a  letter  —  you  may 
guess  1  was  not  anxious  to  play  a  part  in  that  fon^  and 
uninteresting  drama,  a  chancery  suit ;  at  length  the   letter 

"  Lord  Steyningforth  had  always  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  Heytesmeres  were  very  estimable  people " 
(an  awfully  vain  old  boy  was  bis  lordship) ;  "  and  as  hii 
lawyer  found  Mr.  Lawson's  statement  peifectly  correct,  he 
should  be  delighted  to  assist." 

Thus  with  four  lines  about  £5,000  a  year,  and  seven 
about  a  wretched  little  beast,  worth  half-a-sovereign,  this 
dreaded  personi^  cleared  the  course. 

in  the  envelope  was  a  paper  coveted  by  figures,  enwrap- 
ping a  check. 


Ob,  Google 


.    EVEHT  SATUSDAI. 


"  Very  handMine  of  hia  lonlahip,"  «&id  Lanson,  handing 


BettertoD  kindly  innisUd  on  giving  my  wife  a  benefit, 
and  tlio  emerald-and -diamond  ring  alie  Always  wean  19  tlie 
memorial  of  it :  after  a  little  while  we  MltleU  down  here. 

Aliuu'fl  favorite  subject  of  diKcuasion  is,  through  whom 
vaa  it  all  broushc  about? 

I  gay  throuj^li  her ;  for  if  1  had  not  mnrried  her  I  should 
never  have  gone  To  Maverfonl.  She  talks  nonsense  about 
the  result  ot  lailhfulness  on  my  part ;  but,  afier  all,  it  was 
Chnrlie  who  mada  the  osnentid  discovery.  All  intiuences 
worked  wonderfully  together  to  litilp  eauu  other ;  and  here 
we  ant  at  Heytesmeit!. 

1  think  we  have  good  reason  to  remember  our  engage- 
ment as  Soprano  and  Tenor. 


BODLET  AND  THE  BODLEIAN. 


Whek  we  try  to  call  up  the  Devonshire  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's da)'s,^the  figures  whii-h  riae  before  us  are  for  the 
most  part  those  of  the  great  sea-uaptaina  and  adventurers 

—  Drake,  Hawkins,  Gilbert,  Raluigh  —  wiih  whose  doings 
every  one  U  more  or  less  familiar.  These  men  were  not 
only  Uovonsliire  born ;  they  were  clowlv  connected  with 
tlieir  Dative  county  throughout  the  whole  of  their  active 
lives  ;  whilst  many  an  Elizabethan  worthy,  of  whose  birth 
Diivoniliire  may  well  be  proud,  following  a  more  pacific 
calling,  passed  early  from  the  "  sweete  hive  and  rcceplatle 
of  weilern  wttte,"  as  old  Carpenter  calls  "our  Dtevon," 
and  has  led  ihe  chief  mark  ot  his  litii  elsewhere.  Such 
were  Jewell  and  Hooker,  whose  "  pious  ghosts  would  rise 
up  in  opposition "  should  they  be  ranked  among  the 
worthies  of  any  other  county,  allhough  they  saw  little  of 
Devonshire  nAcr  they  had  once  left  it ;  and  euth  was  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  founder  of  that  famoui  library  at  Oxford 
wliich  "  has  rendered  hid  name  more  immortal  than  the 
foundation  o(  a  family  could  have  done,"  i  and  of  which 
Caeaubon  wrote  as  a  "  work  rather  for  a  king  than  a  pri- 
vate man," 

Bodley  iefl  Devonshire  at  an  early  age,  at  first  for  a  stu- 
dious Univeraiiy  life,  and  afterwards  for  a  lilis  of  Court  ser- 
vice and  employment.  So  little  u  bis  name  associated 
with  the  glories  of  his  native  county  —  ahhuugh  he  lived 
through  a  period  in  which  Devonsliirc  was  certainly  more 
distinguished  than  any  other  part  of  England  —  that  he  is 
hardly  recognized  asoneof  ibe  brightest  "Devonian  wItts," 
a«  eminent,  thought  Carpenter, "  as  ihrir  naiivo  mountains, 
approai'liing  far  nearer  to  heaven  in  excellency  tlian  the 
ulier  in  height  transcend  the  valleys."  Bodlcy's  work 
wa*  done  elsewhere.  Yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  truer  son  of  Devon,  or  one  more  worthy  of  the  "  sweet 

The  family  of  Bodley  belonged  to  that  class  of  M^ulrelels 

—  something  more  than  franklins,  yet  perhaps  in  many 
ways  not  to  favorably  placed  —  of  which  Duvonshirb  in  the 
davs  of  Elizabeth  was  very  full.  The  Bodleys  were  en- 
titled to  "  coat  armor,"  and  ilieir  "  five  martlets  in  saltire, 
•able,  on  a  shield  argent,"  no  doubt  dignified  the  window 
of  the  great  parlor  at  Dunaconibe,  in  the  parish  of  Credilon, 
where  llii'y  had  been  settled  for  some  time  bclbre  the  open- 
ing of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  arc  no  remains  of  the 
old  house  at  Dunscombc,  but  the  modern  farm  occupies  the 
same  site,  on  a  rising  ground  above  the  ijoiet  green  mead- 
ows through  which  the  little  river  Greedy  winds  onward 
towards  its  junction  wiih  the  Exc,  Wooded  hills,  pastures, 
and  broken  plough-lan<ls  rise  at  Ihe  back,  and  tlie  scene  is 
■till  the  same  as  when  LeUnd,  riding  from  Exeter  to  Grudi- 
ton,  found  it  "exceeding  goodly  and  faire,  til  by  gresae 
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and  corn."  The  line  of  ancient  road,  now  of  course  greatly 
changed,  passes  close  under  the  house  at  Dunscombe. 

The  Bodleya  intermarried  with  the  lesser  gentry  of  the 
country,  and,  more  rarely,  with  houses  of  greater  nuufc, 
such  as  (bat  of"  Copleaton  of  the  white  spur,"  "  the  grert 
C'oplestons,"  as  they  were  called,  then  flourirbiDg  in  «ate 
witliin  the  bounds  of  the  same  parish  of  Crediton.  A  cadet 
of  Dunscombe  married  Joan,  daughter  and  pari  heirenof 
Robert  Hone,  of  Otiery  St.  Miiry.  This  was  John  Bcdley, 
father  of  Sir  Tliomas.  He  settled  in  Exeter,  whi:re,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  advantages  of  family  and  inheritance,  he  be- 
came a  prominent  and  wealtliy  merchant.  In  due  time 
five  sons  were  born  to  him.  Thomas  was  the  eldest.  The 
others  were  John,  Lawrence,  Zachary,  and  Josias-  Joha 
and  Zachary  "lived  privately,"  and  are  called  "  niinistets^" 
Lawrence  was  a  Canon  of  Exeter,  and  parson  of  Sliobrw^ 
Josiaa  was  a  "  worthy  soldier,"  active  in  "  Tyrone's  wars," 
and  knighted  in  Ireland  by  the  Earl  of  Devon.  So  th^ 
are  described  by  Thomas  Westcote,  author  of  a  cariooi 
"  View  of  Devonshire,"  who  lived  and  wrote  at  Sbobroc^ 
within  sight  of  Dunscombe.  He  was  a  personal  friend  <i 
Lawrence  Bodley,  who,  as  he  tells  us,  "  was  grcWly  ••■ 
sisUnt  to  his  brother's  chargeable  work,"  the  Ibundatioa 
of  the  great  library  at  Oxford. 

Thomas  Bodley  was  l^orn  at  Exeter  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1&44.  He  was  not  removed  from  his  birthplace  until  liiSG, 
when  he  was  twelve  years  oM  ;  but  durin"  that  time  events 
had  taken  place  at  Exeter  which  cannot  but  have  made  a 
deep  impression  on  him.  In  1549  occurred  the  rising  of 
the  two  western  counties,  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  when 
the  insurgents,  who  professed  to  be  in  arms  for  the  support 
of  tlie  "  old  religion,"  besieged  Exeter  for  more  than  a 
month.  The  city  was  itself  greatly  troubled,  "ihe  serpent 
of  division  and  the  fire  of  malice  having  entered  it,"  says 
Hooker*  But  the  Mayor,  and  others  of  the  •'  ancicnlest,* 
although  many  were  inclined  to  Home,  yet  determined  to 
hold  out  for  the  King's  Government,  and  did  so-  John 
Bodley  bad  set  himself'  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  when  Lord  Kussell,  who  had  been  »ent  against 
the  insurgent',  was  unable  to  advance  from  Uoniton  tot 
want  of  supplies,  Bodley,  with  Other  merchants  of  Exeter, 
provided  money  on  their  own  security.  The  deA:at  of  the 
rebels,  and  the  bsrsh  measures  afterwards  taken,  can  hardly 
have  tended  to  soften  tlie  feeling  with  which  the  opposed 
parties  regarded  each  oilier,  and  Mary's  accession  in  1553 
greatly  depressed,  of  course,  that  to  which  tite  Bodleyshad 
attached  themselves.  There  was  extreme  agitation  in  Exe- 
ter in  the  following  year,  when  (he  Spanish  match  was  is 
question.  It  was  rumored  (hat  Philip  was  about  to  di^scend, 
with  a  large  force,  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  The  C*- 
rcws  and  Courtenays  were  deep  in  plots,  and  Sir  Peter 
Carew,  who  in  1543  had  been  active  on  the  side  of  order, 
was  now  compelled  to  escape  in  all  haste  from  his  hoose  at 
Mohun's  Ottery.  Whether  John  Bodlny  was  at  all  cm- 
ccmcd  in  Ihe  disturbances  of  ihii  time  is  not  evident,  hot, 
as  Iiis  son  tells  ua,  "  he  was  so  cruelly  threatened  and  so 
narrowly  observed  by  those  (hat  maliced  his  religion,"  > 
that  be  found  Exeter  no  longer  a  safe  place  of  abode,  aed 
accordingly,  in  1356,  he  took  refuge  in  Germany,  where 
his  wife  and  family  »oon  afterwards  joined  him.  'J  hey  iben 
settled  themselves  at  Geneva,  where  there  was  a  consider- 
able English  "  congregation,"  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  persons  who,  like  Bodley,  had  fled  from  England  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion.  Toe  University  of  Geneva  had  hot 
lately. been  established,  and,  young  as  he  was,  Thomas 
Bodley  (so  he  tells  us  himself)  a((cnded  the  public  tectum 
of  Chevalerius  in  Hebrew,  of  Beroaldus  in  Grevb,  and  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  in  Divinity.  In  later  years  he  became  an 
excellent  Hebrew  scholar,  and  was,  indeed  an  accomplished 
linguist,  speaking  well  and  fluently  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  But  he  did  not  remain  long  at  Geneva.  The 
whole  family  returned  to  England  on  tha  accession  c^ 
Elizabeth  in  15S8.  John  Bodley  then  settled  in  London, 
>  John  nnoliiT  or  Tomjl).  Ch«inb«l»lB  of  I»Mr  and  mifhor  of .  mrioW 
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SDil  in  15G0  Ilia  son  TfaoioMWM  entered  lu  nn  undergradu- 
Ue  ax  M»n<liil<!a  College,  Oxiord.  From  that  college  he 
tMk  liis  Uiii-hcloi-'s  denree  in  1563,  and  in  ibe  satne  year 
was  clut-ted  a  Fellow  of  Merwn,  Ho  remnined  at  Oxibrd 
UBtil  the  year  IftTG,  lecturing  in  Grveb  in  the  Hall  of  Mer- 
lon, reniling  natural  philosonhy  in  the  imblic  tchools,  and 
Mrvins  for  9ome  time  as  Univeraity  Oralor.  In  1576  he 
went  abroail,  and  Bpenr  four  years  in  dilTurent  citiee  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  On  his  return  he  applied 
himnulr  to  Ibe  study  of  history  and  politicj,  and  was  matle 
gentleman  usher  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Queen,  or  the 
great  Btate»inen  who  surrounded  her,  soon  recognized  the 
ability  ofUodley,  and  after  serving  on  various  embassies, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Hague  in  1588,  where  he  renjained,  with 
only  a  sliort  interval,  until  I5fl7.  In  1.183  he  had  married 
Anne,  "  dannliter  of  Mr.  Carew,  of  Bristol,  and  widow  of 
Hr.  Ball,"  a  lady  of  considerable  fortune. 

AITitirs  at  the  Hague  were  at  this  lime  in  their  usual 
troubled  condition.  Elizabeth,  by  virtue  of  her  treaty 
with  the  States,  had  the  right  to  apiwinC  two  of  her  sub- 
jects to  be  members  of  the  Council.  One  of  thope  was 
■  Bodluy,  who,  in  this  position,  is  accused  of  overbearing 
demeanor  and  intemperate  language-  lie  says  himself 
that  he  did  wonderfully  well  at  the  Hague,  but  he  was  one 
of  those  fortunate  persons  who  are  always  on  the  best  terms 
with  themselves,  and  bis  qood  opinion  of  his  own  judgment 
was  not  to  be  shaken.  He  certainly  made  many  enemies. 
Walsingliam,  shortly  before  Uis  death,  regretted  having 
placeil  '*  to  unijuiet  a  spirit"  ini^o  imi)orIant  a  place;  and 
the  Qiieea  was  greatly  olfended  with  Bodley  oh  account  of 
a  sudden  visit  to  England  in  1S95,  with  a  secret  proposi- 
tion from  the  States  about  the  money  advanced  by  Eliza- 
beth—  always  a  sore  subject.  Bidley  then  wrote  from 
London  to  Anthony  Bacon,  that  he  bad  not  stirred  abroad 
for  ten  days  past,  nor  knew  when  he  should,  ha  saw  so  lit- 
tle hope  at  better  usage  at  Court,  "  when  I  did  liear  for  my 
«omfort  that  the  Queen  on  Monday  last  did  wish  I  !iad 
been  lianged.  And  if  withal  I  might  have  leave  that  I 
should  be  discbar^d,  I  would  lay,  ■  Benedetto  sia  il 
giomo,  e  'I  mese,  c  V  annoi' " 

His  publiu  life  closed  in  1597.  When  he  returned  to 
England  he  found  himself  Surrounded  by  jealousies  and 
intrigues ;  and  accordingly,  in  his  own  words,  "  Examining 
exactly  for  the  rest  of  niy  life  what  cour;>e  I  mii^hC  take, 
■od  having  sought,  as  I  thought,  ali  the  ways  to  the  wood, 
to  select  the  most  proper,  I  concluded,  at  the  last,  to  set  up 
my  rtafr  at  the  library  door  in  Oxon,  being  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that.  .  .  .  I  could  not  busy  myself  to  better  purpose 
than  in  reducing  that  place  to  the  public  use  ol  students. 
For  the  effecting  whereof  I  found  myself  fumiahed,  in  a 
compeU-nt  proportion,  of  such  four  kinds  of  aids  as,  unless 
I  had  tliem  all,  there  was  no  hopo  of  good  success.  For 
without  some  kind  of  knowledge,  as  welfin  the  learned  and 
tDodern  tongues-as  in  sundry  other  sorts  of  scholastic  liter- 
ature ;  without  some  purse  ability  to  go  through  wlA  the 
chaise  ;  without  irreat  store  of  honorable  friends  to  further 
the  design ;  and  without  special  good  leisure  to  follow  such 
s  work,  it  could  but  have  proved  a  vain  attempt  and  incon- 
siUernie-"  Bodley's  "  purse  ability  "  may  have  been  partly 
acquired  at  the  Ui^ue;  but  his  wife  had  brought  him  the 

rtcr  portion  of  ills  means,  and  it  must  be  set  down  to 
self- importance  which  so  strongly  marks  him,  that,  as 
Cliaraberlnyne  says,  "  although  bo  had  written  his  life  in 
seven  sheets  of  paper,  be  did  not  so  much  as  make  mention 
of  his  wife,  or  that  he  was  married  at  all." 

There  was  at  this  time  no  public  library  in  Oxford. 
Ho  older  University  Library,  at  first  established  in  a 
chamlivr  attached  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  was  greatly  in- 
errased  hy  Duko  Hum[ihrey  of  Gloucester,  the  patron  of 
^1  learning  ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  numerous  ilonations, 
anew  building,  which  now  forms  the  central  portion  of  the 
great  reailing-room  of  the   Bodleian, 


nnleled  about  MSO.  Tlds  library  was  literally  destroyed 
,  tile  Commissioners  sent  to  Oxford  in  15.50  by  Edward 
1-,  "  for  the  reformation  of  the  University."  All  illumi- 
oatBd  manuscripts  were  condemned,  without  examination, 
as  eminently  Popish.    The  few  others  that  remained  were 
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stolen  or  uneared  for  ;  and  in  1555  the  fittings  of  the  Li- 
brary, its  shelves  and  stalls,  were  sold  under  the  direction 
of  certain  "  venerabiles  viri"  appointed  for  the  purpose- 
When  Thomas  Bodley  &rst  came  to  Oxford,  an  eager  stu- 
dent to  whom  all  books  were  precious,  be  found  round  him 
in  all  directions  traces  of  the  recent  destruction.  "  His 
stationer  may  have  sold  him  books  bonndin  fragments  of 
those  manuscripts  for  whi.:h  the  University  but  a  century 
before  had  conseurateil  the  memory  of  the  donors  in  her 
solemn  prayers ;  the  tailor  who  measured  liim  lor  his  sad- 
colored  doublet  may  liave  done  it  with  a  strip  of  parch- 
ment bHIIiant  with  gold  that  li.-Ld  consequently  been  con- 
demned as  Fofiish,  or  covered  with  strange  symi>ols  of  an 
old  heathen  Greek's  devising,  that  probably  pas^^ed  for 
magical  and  unlawful  incantations."  At  any  ra\e,  Bodley 
carried  with  him  in  all  Uis  wanderings  the  ardor  of  a  stu- 
dent, and  nevei;  forgot  the  losses  and  needs  of  his  "dcare 
mother  Oxforde."  Accordingly,  in  February  1087-98,  he 
wrote  to  the  Vice  Chancellor,  offering  that  "  whereas  there 
hath  bin  heretofore  a  publike  library  in  Oxford,  which  yon 
know  is  apparant  by  the  roome  itself  remayning,  and  by 
your  statute  records,  I  will  Cake  the  charge'  and  cost  upon 
me  to  reduce  'it  again  to  his  former  u>c  "  —  by  fitting  it 
with  shelves  and  seats,  by  procuring  benefactions  of  books, 
and  by  endowing  it  with  an  annual  rent.  The  offer  was 
gratefully  accepted.  Merton  College  undertook  to  supply 
wood  for  the  purpose,  and  in  little  more  than  two  years' 
time  the  old  Library,  above  the  Divinity  Seliool,  .partly 
built  by  Duko  Humphrey,  was  refitted  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents, and  rondy  to  receive  books.  More  than  2,0U0  vol- 
umes had  been  supplied  when,  on  Novemlwr  8,  1G02,  it 
was  solemnly  opened  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  attended  by 
a  numerous  company  of  red-robed  doctors.  In  1C04,  tlie 
year  after  his  accession,  James  I.  granted  letters  patent,  in 
which  the  Library  receives  (or  the  first  time  the  name  of  it* 
founder,  by  whieh  it  has  ever  since  been  known.  The 
King  hiniBclf  visited  the  Bodleian  in  the  following  year, 
and  declared  that  if  he  were  not  Kin^  James  he  would  be 
a  University  man  ;  and  that  if  it  were  bis  fato^to  be  at  any 
time  a  captive,  be  would  choose  such  a  library  for  his 
prison.  Bodley  had  been  knighted  by  James  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne;  and  on  reading  the  inscription 
below  the  bust  of  the  founder,  placed  in  tlie  Library  by  the 
Chancellor,  the  King  remarked  chat  he  ought  to  be  called 
Sir  Thomas  Godley  rather  than  Sir  Thomas  Bodley.  Be- 
sides this  bust,  the  Library  contains  a  contemporary  por- 
trait by  Cornelius  J.tnssen,  the  most  skilful  and  most 
refined  limner  of  that  period.  The  head  of  Boilley  is  that 
of  a  thoughtful,  observant  man,  not  without  such  a  cist  of 
shrewdness  tts  might  l>e  expected  in  a  long  resident  at  the 
Hague.  His  dress  is  rich.  Hi*  right  hand  "rasps  the  hill 
of  a  sword,  suspended  from  an  embroidered  belt.  A  fur- 
lined  mantle  hangs  from  his  shoulder- 
Foreigners,  and  all  who  chose  to  submit  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  statutes,  were  allowed  to  study  in  tlif  Boilleian. 
It  was  indeed  the  first  truly  public  library  establi^lied  in 
Europe ;  although  it  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  An- 
gelo  Kocca  at  Itome  (IGOl)  and  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan  ft 609).  Bodley  himself,  from  the  commencement, 
was  a  most  liberal  ilonor  of  books  and  manuscripts ;  but  liis 
''store  of  honorable  friends"  contributed  largely;  and 
their  names  are  duly  entered  in  the  folio  registtrr  "  aureis 
umbilicis  fihulisi|ue  fulgidum,"  as  it  is  describeil,  cnri  hed 
with  silver-gilt  ba!ses,  and  with  the  arms  of  Bo'lley  and  of 
the  University.  Anion^  the  earlisT  donors  wore  S.ivllu  and 
Camden;  Blount,  Ijord  Mountjoy,  who  sent  ilOO  from 
Ireland  for  the  purchase  of  books;  Sir  Walter  Ualelgh 
and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who,  with  other  manuscripts,  gave 
a  text  of  the  Gospels  which  is  believed  1o  be  one  ot  the 
books  sent  by  St.  Gregory  to  Auguitine,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  books  that  ever  were  read  in  England,  be- 
longing Co  tho  "  primitin  librorum  totius  EcclesiK  Angli- 
caniD,"  as  these  gifts  of  SL  Gregory's  are  called  by  Eliuham. . 
The  Bodleian  is  rich  in  manuwripts  which,  like  thi.',  for- 
merly one  of  the  treasures  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury, 
had  belonged  to  the  di^solveil  monasteries.  They  found  a 
fitting  resting-place  at  Oxford ;  but  it  is  haidly  possible  to 
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■ay  aa  tuucb  for  the  "81  Luiiu  luanuiicriptii  "  leot  ta  Sir 
ThomHs  Ilodley  in  IGOS  by  tlie  D«an  aoU  Chapter  of  Exe- 
ter. Uis  brollier,  LawreriL-t:  Bodley, "  parMO  of  Shobrook." 
wat  al  [hia  time  a  Canon  of  Eaeter ;  and  we  must  conclude 
that  it  was  at  bis  instanuu  that  the  Chapter  stripped  their 
library  of  some  of  their  moit.  ancient  and  most  precious 
ornamenti.  Among  them  are  many  manuicripta  which  had 
been  );iven  to  the  Church  of  Exeter  by  her  first  biihop, 
Leolric,  under  wliom  the  we  wai  tratiBftirred  from  Crediton 
Id  1050.  His  native  county  did  weil  to  ntco^nize  and  to 
assist  the  noble  work  of  Boilley  ;  but  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
aUnU  by  what  right  the  Chapter  thus  alienated  their  books. 
They  dearly  despised  (or  perhaps  could  not  read)  the 
words  written  by  Leofric  in  each  volume,  by  which  he 
^ves  over  whomsoever  should  abstract  it  "  to  bondage  with 
ail  the  devils."  At  a  later  period  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Windsor  fuliowerl  (he  example  of  Exeter. 

Before  the  year  1610  the  rrstorud  Library  had  become 
crowded  with  books ;  and  Sir  Thomas  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  building  at  the  east  end  of  the  Divinity 
School,  and  arranged  transversely  to  )L  He  lived  to  see 
this  (iaiahed ;  but  it  can  hardly  have  been  stored  with 
books  before  bis  death  in  1613.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
Dot  been  idle.  Hu  procure>l  an  arrangement  with  the 
Stationers'  Company  by  which  they  granted  to  the  Library 
a  copy  of  every  book  they  printucl,  an  arrangement  which 
long  afterwards  was  made  binding  by  the  Copyright  Acta. 
He  began  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  Library,  be- 
stowing on  it  sundry  manors  and  tenements.  He  provided 
a  massive  iron  chest  with  three  locks  for  the  due  safety  of 
the  money  to  be  kept  in  it,  and  the  ironwork  of  these  locks 
is  BO  beautiful  anil  intricate,  Uiat  the  chest  is  now  exhibited 
in  the  picture  gallery;  and  he  set  up  a  large  bell  to  an- 
nounce the  closing  hour,  which  lias  been  lately  restored  to 
its  place,  "  daily  thundering  forth  an  nnmistakable  signal 
for  ilie  departure  "of  all  students.  Whatever  ailditions 
minht  siterwarda  be  made.  Sir  Thomas  had  clearly  esub- 
lishuil  his  right  te  uall  the  foundntion  "  after  his  own 
name ;  "  and  although  he  liad  not  exceeded  the  age  of 
■ixty-eight,  liis  work  was  well  done  when  he  died  in  161S, 
at  his  huuse  in  Little  Street,  Bartholomew  Lane,  London. 

In  accordance  wiih  his  own  dcFire,  his  body  was  brought 
to  Oxford,  and  was  interroi  in  great  state,  with  lone;  pro- 
cessions and  with  many  orations,  in  the  chapel  of  Merton, 
his  own  college,  lo  the  lilirary  of  whii-J)  he  had  been  a  great 
benelactor.  After  the  fashion  of  the  time,  the  Univemity 
set  ibrth  two  yoiumns  of  elegiac  verses,  in  which  the 
"  Ptolemy  of  Oxford  "  was  coiuniemorated  with  due  honor. 
One  of  tliHse  volumes  was  entirely  comiKued  by  members  of 
Merton  College.  Among  the  contributors  to  the  other 
were  LauJ,  then  President  of  St.  John's,  and  Isaac  Casau- 
bon.  A  stately  monument,  for  which  Nicholas  Stone,  the 
sculptor,  received  £200,  was  raised  above  his  grave,  which 
u  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel,  immediately  opposite  a 
cenotaph  erected  to  bis  friend  Sir  Henry  iJavile,  Warden 
of  Merton,  but  also  Provost  of  Eton,  where  he  was  buried. 
Boilivy  appears  on  his  monnment  surrounded  by  books  and 
attended  by  (i  ram  mar,  Khetoric,  Music,  and  Arithmetic; 
but  >■  tlie  labor  of  an  age  in  pllu<l  stones  "  could  have  af- 
fimled  him  no  such  lasting  memorial  as  he  had  constructed 
for  himself  in  his  lifetime. 

Uf  this  he  may  have  been  fully  conscious.  At  least  he 
has  not  escaped  the  charge  of  being  so  "drunk  with  the 
applause  and  vanities  of  his  Library,"  that  with  great "  un- 
thankfulnesae"  to  his  friends  and  brothers,  he  lelt  little 
or  nothing  to  them,  ■'  not  even  to  the  children  of  his  wife, 
by  whom  he  had  all  his  wealth,"  but  bestowed  by  his  will 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  money  toward  the  advancement  of 
his  great  undertaking.  His  brothers,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
require  his  astistance ;  and  it  was  to  the  means  thus  provided 
that  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  completion  of  the 
quadrannle  of  llie  schools,  of  which  tlie  Library  forms  a 
part.  1  ills  was  finirhed  no  long  time  alter  Bodiey's  death ; 
the  architect  being  Thomas  Holt  of  York,  who  was  also 
employed  in  the  building  of  Wadliaui  College,  where  the 
chapel  is  a  very  remarkable  example  of  late  Gothic.  The 
court  ot  the  schools,  plain  and  somewhat  bore  as  it  is,  baa 
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nevertheless  a  grave,  antique  character,  not  nnbefittiag  the 
exterior  of  a  great  library.  It  has  sometimes  sogsested 
reminiscences  of  old  Italian  cities,  and  especially  of  Padua, 
which  are  due  mainly  to  its  height,  and  to  the  Gateway 
Tower  on  the  east  side.     The  five  stories  of  this  tower  dia-' 

Elay  the  five  classic  orders  intpni)>erted  with  various  ar»- 
esques  and  ornaments,  and  decorated,  in  the  fourth  tXarf, 
with  a  seated  figure  of  James  I.  This  "picture,"  as  An- 
thony k  Wood  calls  it,  and  other  emblems,  were  at  first 
covered  with  gilding ;  but  when  the  King  himself  came 
from  Woodstock  to  behold  the  new  building,  he  found  them 
too  "glorious,"  and  commanded  that  they  should  be 
"  whited  over  and  adorned  with  ordinary  colors."  The 
"  whilina ''  has  happily  disappeared.  In  other  respects, 
the  Solomon  of  Britain  was,  as  before,  highly  content  with 
the  Library  ;  and  soon  afterwards  (16S0)  pr<»ented  to  it 
the  folio  edition  of  his  own  works.  This  most  weighty 
volume  was  received  by  the  University  with  great  cere- 
mony, and  was  conveyed  in  solemn  procession  to  the  li- 
brary, attended  by  the  Vice-Cliancellar  and  Ibur-and- 
twenty  Doctors.  'There  it  was  placed  "  in  archivis  "  with 
much  respect;  greatly  to  the  aatisfaction  of  King  James, 
who  had  frowned  and  muttered  when  the  University  of 
Cambridge  received  their  copy  with  less  solemnity.  Tet 
he  gave  a  word  of  praise  to  George  Herbert,  then  Public 
Orator,  who  to  his  letter  of  thanks  for  the  book,  added  the 


The  King  pronounced  the  Orator  to  l>e  the  Jewel  of  the 
University. 

Vast  accessions  have  enriched  the  Bodleian  since  thb 
quadrangle  was  completed,  and  the  royal  volume  was  dnly 
installed  ;  but  the  interior  of  the  Library,  at  least  so  far  as 
tl^  principal  rooms  are  concerned,  has  been  but  little 
changed.  The  roof  of  the  central  reading-room  —  that 
chamber  above  the  Divinity  School  with  the  r«Bteratioa  of 
which  Bodley  began  hia  work  —  still  displays,  on  its 
bosses,  the  arms  of  the  founder,  quartered  with  those  of 
Hone,  his  mother's  family  (two  bars  wavy  between  three 
hone  stones),  and  having  on  a  chief  the  three  ducal  itowos 
of  the  University  shield  —  an  addition  granted  to  Bodley 
at  this  time — together  with  the  motto,  "  Quarta  petvnni* 
erit"  The  main  panels  are  occupied  by  the  University 
shield  itself —  the  open  Bible  with  its  seven  clasps,  be- 
tween the  three  crowns.  The  room  remains  much  as  it 
wai  seen  by  King  James;  but  time  alone  —  the  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  which  have  passed  since  James  vi^ted  it 
—  could  l>estow  on  it  that  charm  of  reverend  antiquity  so 
difficult  to  put  into  words,  yet  so  real  and  so  imprvtsive; 
a  charm  felt  in  the  stillness  and  seclusion  ot  the  place,  re- 
peopling  it  with  those  illustrious  dead  whose  feet  have 
often  trodden  the  floors,  and  wbote  best  Ihou^ts  now  lie 
enshl-ined  in  the  cases  along  ita  walls.  Few  librarie*, 
whether  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  have  a  mors 
venerable  air  than  the  Bodleiaa.  Like  some  great  musical 
symphony,  it  at  once  excites  and  tranquillizes ;  and  many  aa 
enthusiastic  student  might  confess,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
that  his  feelings  within  its  walls  resembled  those  of  the 
"  Persian  magician,  who  visited  the  enchanted  library  in 
the  iKiwels  of  the  mountun,  and  willingly  suffered  hims^ 
to  be  enclosed  in  ita  recesses,  while  leu  eager  sages  retired 
in  alarm."  There  is  indeed  one  seund  which  occaiiooaliy 
floats  through  the  air,  but  only  to  deepen  the  impresaica 
of  quiet  and  distance  "  a  strepitn  snctilari."  The  latticed 
cells  wherein  readers  sit, ''from  year  to  year  have  been, 
and  still  are,  the  resort  of  grand  and  grave  old  bees, 
majestic  in  size  aad  deportment,  of  sonorous  sound,  and 
covered  with  the  dust,  as  it  were,  of  ages.  Just  as  a 
solemn  rookery  l>efiti  an  ancestral  mansion,  so  these  ben 
of  the  Boilleian  form  afitting  accompaniment  to  the  place 
of  their  choice." 

At  the  present  time  the  Bodleian  Library  contains  about 
3SO,0UO  printed  volumes,  and  about  !&,000  mMUScript*. 
The  growth  has  l>een  very  gradual.  After  Bodley'a  "store 
of  friends  "  had  sent  thtir  eontribatimta,  lad  alter  fiadkf 
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ud  tiis  gunemtioD  bul  passed  awnr,  many  wry  importiint 
USS.  were  given  by  tna  Karl  of  Pumbroke,  Chnncellor 
of  the  University,  and  by  Sir  Kenelm  Diijby ;  but  the  firat 
greftt  beneiMtor  was  Arcbbinhop  I^itud.  Between  (he 
vein  163S  and  1G40  be  sent  to  (lie  Library  nearly  1,300 
HSS.  in  v^rioai  languageft,  some  of  whith  are  of  the 
bigheat  value.  From  a  curious  letter  addressed  by  Laud 
to  the  Vies- Chancellor,  Doctor  Frewen,  it  appears  that  tlie 
books  hlllierto  placed  in  tbe  Library  li»d  been  chained  to 
the  shelves  afler  tbe  ancient  fashion  (a  faiflilon  which  may 
still  be  admired  in  perfection  in  the  Chapter  Libntrv 
U  Hereford).  Laud's  books,  in  1639,  sliiod  unchninoif. 
"And  I  would  to  God,"  be  writes,  "the  place  in  the 
Library  for  them  were  once  ready,  that  they  might  be  act 
op  safe,  and  chained  as  the  other  bxiks  are ;  and  yet  then, 
If  there  be  not  care  taken,  you  mar  have  some  of  the  best 
and  choicest  tractats  cut  out  of  the  covers  and  purloiii'd, 
ai  hath  been  done  In  some  other  libraries."  The  books 
indeed,  and  more  th»n  the  books,  were  on  the  eve  of  ex- 
posure to  great  perils.  Land's  formal  lett«r,  in  whii-h  he 
resigns  his  office  of  Chancellor,  dated  from  the  Tower, 
June  SI,  164),  it  displayed  in  one  of  the  cases  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Library.  In  16-12  tho  Kin;;  borrowed 
£iOO  "  out  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley'i  chest,"  a  sum  which 
was  never  repaid;  and  it  was  in  tht  winter  of  the  same 
year  that  Charles  i.,  while  at  Uxford,  visited  the  Library, 
and  amused  himself  with  what  was  then  a  favorite  method 
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ill-luck  lias  oRen  been  inld.  If  the  story  he  true,  be 
opened  on  Dido's  denunciation  of  ^arns,  the  words  of 
which  ar«  curiously  appropriate  to  his  own  fa-e  ;  and 
Lord  Falkland,  who  next  consulted  the  orac-k-,  was  an- 
swered just  as  fittingly.  Oxford  surrendered  to  (he  troops 
ol  the  Parliament  in  June,  ^646,  and  Aubrey  tells  u«  that 
"the  firat  thing  General  Fairfax  did  was  to  set  a  (rood 
Eoard  of  soldiers  to  preserve  the  Bodleian  Libr.iry."  Fair- 
Bx  w«*  a  true  lover  of  learning  and  of  art,  as  be  showed 
by  his  care  for  the  Library  at  Ox'rord  (which  at  bis  denth 
M  enriched  with  the  Dodsworth  manuscripts),  and  for  ihe 
•tained  glass  in  York  Minister-  The  Cavaliers  are  said  to 
have  done  more  harm  in  the  Bodleian  than  the  Furitani ; 
bat  either  party  was  less  to  be  dreaded  than  tbe  Council 
of  War  which  sat  at  Westminster  in  1649.  In  that  year 
the  Jews  offered  £600,000  for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  for 
the  Library  at  Oxford.  The  former  they  would  have 
tumeil  into  a  synajrogue,  the  latter  they  would  have  sol>l. 
The  Council  refused  to  take  less  than  £800,000,  and  the 
offer  was  not  renewed.  This  dangerous  time  passi^ 
awBV  at  last  without  mnch  evil,  and  ten  years  later  (16S9) 
the  Library  received  the  second  great  addition  to  its  stores, 
in  the  collection  which  the  learned  Selden  left  to  it  by  bi« 
will.  This  numbered  nearly  8,000  volumes,  most  of  which 
contain  Selden's  motto.  Among  them  is  a  MS.  of  Hardinir's 
Chronicle,  which  once  belonged  to  a  Percy,  Earl  of  North- 
Dmberlao'l,  whose  border  antipathies  reem  to  have  been 
considered  in  an  appended  map  of  Scotland,  where  "  Styx, 
tlie  infernal  flood,"  And  "  the  palais  of  Pluto,  King  of  Ucl," 
are  noted  as  "  neighbors  to  Scottz." 

No  such  benefactor  as  Selden  appeared  until  the  year 
1755,  when  Richard  Rawlinson,  a  bishop  of  the  Nonjurors 
{he  was  lonsecrated  In  1 728),  left  by  will  to  the  Library 
the  whole  of  his  cotlection«  —  printed  books,  manuscripts, 
and  antiquities.  There  were  about  1,900  printed  books, 
and  4,800  mannscripts.  -  Tbe  collecUon  is  especially  strong 
in  history,  biography,  and  topography,  and  had  been 
gathered  at  the  dispersal  of  many  famous  libraries.  It 
wsa  from  Rawlinson  that  the  Bodleian  acquired  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  tlie  Duke  of  Monmouth,  signed  and 
tealed  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  that  Charles  II.  had 
declared  to  him  that  he  bad  never  been  married  to  his 
mother.  This  acknowledgment  is  now  displayed  in  one  of 
the  kIsbs  cases  in  the  Library.  The  diary  and  note-books 
of  Heame  the  antiquary. 

Who  snatched  old  stories  from  (he  jaws  of  lime. 
And  drove  the  spiders  from  much  prone  and  rhfms, 

were  aUo  among  Rawlinton'a   treasures.     Extracts   from 


them  were  published  by  Dr.  lllisi  in  1857;  and  tliey  are 
full  of  such  curious  personal  anecilotes,  gossip,  and  denun- 
ciations of  '■  anti-monarchical  Whigs,"  as  might  have  bt.«D 
looked  for  from  so  thorough-paced  a  Jacobite  and  Non- 
juror. In  1701  llcarne  had  bten  appointed  Janilor  or 
Assistant  in  the  Bodleian.  Huresigncd  this  office  In  17I(, 
when  an  Act  was  passed  compelling  all  olGce-liold'-rs  to 
take  the  oalhs  to  the  existing  Uovurnment.  His  JacoUt- 
ism  had  already  brought  him  into  trouble,  and  he  had  been 
'■  reported  "  to  the  Vii^u- Chancellor  by  a  certain  Wlii^'gish 
vi-itor,  to  whom  be  imprudently  exhitiitcd  a  portrait  of  the 
Pretender.  He  full  u|ion  hard  times,  tor  his  love  for  ihe 
great  Library,  and  his  zeal  in  caring  for  its  treasures,  could 
not  well  have  been  exceeded.  Whenever,  in  bis  explora- 
tions among  the  manuscript  volumes,  he  came  upon  the 
handwriting  of  Duke  Ilumnhrey  of  Gloucester  —  ihe 
founder,  as  we  have  seen,  of  tne  first  I.ibmry  at  Oxford  — 
he  was  wont,  as  he  tells  os,  "  lo  nbow  a  sort  of  particular  . 
respect  to  iL"  "  Probably,"  suggests  Mr.  Mncray,  "  by 
such  a  reverential  kiss  as  he  once  bestowed  on  a  certain 
pavement  of  sheep's  trotters,  believing  it  to  be  a  Roman 
tesiiellalion,"  The  "religiom-,  good,  and  lcaroe<l  Prince," 
aa  Hearne  calls  the  Duke,  wrote  his  motto,  "  Kloun  bicn 
mondaine,"  in  many  volumes  which  have  found  their  way 
to  the  Boilleian. 

To  the  present  time  Ihe  only  rivals  of  Rawlinson  in  the 
extent  of  their  donations  have  been  Gough  and  Douce. 
(Rough's  collections,  received  in  1809,  related  chicHy  to 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Northern  literature,  and  to  the  topogrnphy 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  There  were  about  3,700 
volumes.  The  library  of  Francis  Donee,  consisting  of 
16,480  printed  l>ooka,  S93  MSS.,  and  a  large  collection  of 
early  and  valuable  prints  and  drawings,  waa  bequeathed  to 
the  Bodleian  in  1834.     lliis  library  is  the  delight  of  anti- 

Suaries.  Among  tlie  manUMrripts  are  some  of  ihe  finest 
luminated  service  books  in  the  world;. Horn,  executed 
by  the  chief  artists  of  tlicir  day  for  emperors  and  prin- 
cesses, and  volumes  of  earlier  date,  which,  if  less  elabo- 
rately enriched,  are  of  eiill  greater  historical  interest. 

There  are  the  memories — not  only  of  tho  founder  and 
the  great  donors,  or  of  men  who,  like  Hearne,  have  found 
their  chief  "  bicn  mondaine  "  in  the  diligent  study  of  its 
stores,  but  more  eipei-'ially  of  the  books  themselves,  wilh 
their  varied  and  olicn  ovcnlfiil  histories  —  that  give  KUi'b  a 
charm  to  a  stroll  through  the  chambers  of  a  great  library 
like  the  Bodleian.  Missive  volumes,  which  grew  slowlv, 
year  after  year,  in  the  "  scriptorium "  of  many  a  noble 
monastery,  long  ruined,  or,  it  may  be,  utterly  swept  awajr 
from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  spoils  of  war,  like  the  Wurtz- 
biirg  manuscript*,  rescued  from  the  troopere  of  GuMavus 
Adolpbug,  and  given  to  the  Library  by  Laud,  or  like  the 
hooks  of  Osorius,  lii^hnp  of  Faro,  carried  off  when  that 
town  was  captured  l)y  the  English  fleet  under  the  ICarl  of 
F.ssex  in  159S,  and  bestowed  on  Bodley's  new  foundation, 
it  is  said,  by  the  influence  of  Raleigh,  who  was  a  captain 
in  tbe  souadron ;  the  choicest  truasures  of  great  princes, 
disper«'d.  like  the  library  of  Charles  I.,  in  the  slorm  of 
revolution;  or  volumes  which  have  been  handled  and 
pored  over  by  posset>M>rs  who«  names  alone  would  give 
distinclion  to  tlie  simplest  old  "tractate,"  "dark  with 
tarnished  gold  ;  "  it  is,  in  truth,  under  a  "  weight  of 
lime  and  of  history"  that  the  "groaning  shelves"  are, 
bending.  What  changes  and  what  disperjions,  wrote 
Southey  of  his  own  library,  "must  have  taken  place,  to 
make  it  possible  that  these  books  should  be  brought  to- 
gether hero  among  the  Cumberland  mountains  ! "  What 
changes,   what   dispersions,   what   revolutions,  and   what 


.    .  ^  .  _  of  Oxford  1     Here  for  example,  a 

the  l^audian  manuscripts  is  tbe  Peterborough  copy  of  thst 
old  Kngli-h  chronicle  which  before,  and  for  a  short  time 
after,  the  Norman  Conquest  was  regularly  compiled  in 
certain  of  tbe  greater  monasteries.  This  record  was  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  century  after  the  others;  and  neither 
the  great  existing  church  of  "Peterborough  tbe  Proud" 
not:  the  frBKiiwDts  of  its  once  stately  monaatoy  take  lu 
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back  lO  completely  into  tlie  days  of  the  "  alien  king,"  anil 
of  the  struggle  twtwcea  Normans  and  KnglUhmen,  as  those 
IcAvee  of  ^TAy  pnrcbnicnt  on  whiL-h  the  monk  catered  bis 
record  of  tbo  troubles  that  bad  fallen  on  England.  Hers,  . 
■gain,  one  of  many  precious  manuscripts  beijucathed  to  ' 
the  Library  by  Francis  Juniui  in  1C7B  is  the  famous  poem 
of  Cicdiiion,  the  "ceori"  atUched  to  SL  Hilda's  Abbey  ' 
on  the  ^Vhlthy  headland,  nboso  first  verses  (so  Bede  as- 
serts} irere  composed  in  hu  sleep,  and  nho  afterwards 
ekhornleU  this  long  paraphrase  of  iho  Scriptures.  This  is 
tlie  Bolitnry  manuscript  of  what  is  the  earliest  English 
poem;  and  its  adventures,  could  ihey  be  recovered,  mij;ht 
well  prove  as  remarkable  as  the  poem  itself.  The  "  Codex 
Ru.-h  wort  liian  us,"  given  in  1G81  by  John  Bush  worth,  the 
historian  of  the  l^ng  Farliauii^nt,  carries  us  across  the 
Iriali  Soft  and  bai^k  to  tlie  days  when  Ireland  was  in  truth 
a  land  of  learning.  It  is  a  MS.  of  the  Latin  Gospels, 
writiiin  by  an  Jriah  scribe,  MacKcgol,  who  records  bis  name 
on  (bo  liisC  leaf ;  and  is  glossed  wiih  an  interlinear  Anglo- 
Saxon  translation.  It  is  said,  though  improbably,  to  liave 
been  in  Uudn's  possession  ;  but  the  Sjaxon  gloss  tells  its 
own  story,  and  quietly  asserts  the  intercourse  between  the 
churches.  Not  una  of  the  superb  manuscripts  wliicb,  dis- 
played  under  glass,  immediately  attrai:t  the  attention  of 
the  visitor  as  hu  enters  the  Library,  but  is  worth  dwelling 
upon,  not  only  for  its  beauty  as  a  work  of  high  art,  but  for 
its  actual  hislury,  and  not  less  for  ilie  associations  which  it 
•uggeste  and  illustrates.  It  may  be  inenlioncd  that  some 
of  ibe  finest  of  these  manuscripts  formed  part  of  a  collec- 
tion made  by  a  Venetian  Jesuit  named  Canonici,  who  died 
in  180G.  In  1S17  tho  Qodleisn  bou»ht  the  whole  of  bis 
manuscripts,  about  2,04S  in  number,  tor  the  sum  of  £5,44-1, 
a  larger  sum  than  has  been  expended  at  one  time  by  the 
trustees  of  tbe  Library  before  or  since.  In  this  collection 
came  fifteen  manuscripts  of  Dante,  the  first  which  tbe 
Bodleian  potses9e<l,  notwithstanding  a  wonderful  story 
toid  by  a  certain  Gh^lamo  Gigli  about  1717  — how  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  "  Osfolk"  there  was  a  MS.  of  tho 
"Divina  Cotflmedia"  which  bad  been  used  for  wrajiping 
up  Florentine  cheeses,  and  so  had  been  brought  into  Eng- 
land. .  Tbe  odor  of  the  cheese  (says  this  veracious  chroni- 
cler) had  so  penetrated  the  manuscript  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  it  from  mice  by  a  brace  of  traps  constantly 
pbiceil  near  it.  Hence  it  was  known  u  the  "  Book  of 
the  Slonsetrap." 

Thu  Bodleian  is  famous  for  its  vast  assemblage  of  Orien- 
tal manuticriptt,  collected  at  various  times,  but  begun  by 
Bodley  himself,  who  bad  desired  the  Consul  at  Aleppo  of 
tho  dompany  of  English  Merchants  to  procure  for  him 
auch  booksf  But  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  further 
di-lving  among  the  treasures  of  this  great  store-bouse. 
Two  additional  books  only  shall  find  a  place  here — the 
first  because  it  is  tho  handiwork  of  a  countryman  of  Bod- 
tey's  and  deserves  tbe  respect  of  all  Devonians ;  the  sec- 
ond because  it  is  in  itself  unique,  and  is  one  of  the  great 
mntTels  of  the  Library.  Tbe  Itev.  William  Davy,  vicar 
of  Lustluigh,  in  Devonshire,  wrote  and  printed  with  bis 
own  bands,  between  the  j-ears  1795  and  1807,  twenty-six 
volumes  of  "  A  System  of  Divinity,  in  a  Course  of  Ser- 
mons on  the  First  Institutions  of  Beli^ion."  Fourteen 
copies  only  were  printed,  in  a  very  indillercnt  type,  of 
_nhicli  the  aulliorpossessedonly  sufficient  to  print  two  papes 
'at  once.  It  must  have  been  with  no  small  zeal  that  be 
worked  —  "arte  mei,"  ha  Baj»,"diurno  nocturnoque  la- 
bore  "  —  in  bis  remote  parsonage  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Dartmoor  bills.  ^Vhatever  the  merits  of  ibe  System  may 
be,  lliu  book  60  laboriously  elaborated  well  deserved  a 
place  among  tbe  "  Curiosities  of  Literature  "  in  the  Uod- 
leian.  The  second  book  or  "  collection  "  it  of  very  did'cr- 
ent  t|Ua|ily<  In  1839  Airs.  Sutherland  prefcnied  to  the 
Library  liiu  folio  editions  of  Clarendon's  History  of  (he 
llcbellion  ot  his  Life,  and  of  Burnet's  History  of  his  own 
times.  These  are  inlaid  and  bound  in  sixty-one  elephant 
folio  volumes,  and  illustrated  with  no  less  than  19,32.1 
drawings  and  engravings :  "  portraits  of  every  person  and 
views  of  every  place  in  any  way  mentioned  in  the  text  or 
connected  wiib  the  snbject-matter."    The  collection  was 


begun  in  1 795  by  tbe  husband  of  tbe  donor,  who  contiaued 
it  al\cr  bii  death.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  there  are  743 

r traits  of  Charles  I.,  S73  of  Cromwell,  and  SAi  of  Cbvlei 
Tbe  views  of  London  are  in  number  S09,  and  there 
are  16G  of  Westminster. 

Such  curiosities  as  are  frequently  assembled  under  the 
wing  of  a  great  library,  are  not  wanting  in  the  Badleisn. 
Tbe  founder  himself  procured  from  Sir  Richard  Lee,  to 
whom  it  had  been  given  by  the  Czar  of  Kluscovv,  a  cloak 
hned  with  the  wool  of  "cerlaine  Uvinge  creatures  in  the 
shape  of  lambes,  which  gniw  out  of  the  ground  in  Tarta- 
ria,  the  wool  being  "of  e.tcellent  use  and  vertue,  espe- 
cially against  the  plague  and  other  noysome  diieasei  of 
those  cuntries."  This  was,  of  course,  tbe  famous  Agnv 
Scylliicus,  the  mystery  of  which  is  explained  by  the  re- 
markable woolly  growth  which  is  found  on  tbe  large  P#/j- 
pedium  Baromctz  —  a  Tartarian  fern,  of  which  speeimeni 
may  be  seen  at  Kew  and  elsewhere.  Sir  Richard  Lee's 
cloak  was  greatly  envied  by  tbe  "  Kingo  of  Sweihlanii," 
whom  bo  visited  on  bis  homeward  journey.  He  broagbt 
back  "  divers  other  rich  furres  ajid  rarrities  ...  the  greit- 
est  part  whereof  (he  Queene  tooke  of  bim,  and  proinised 
him  recompense  for  them,  which  she  never  performed; 
which  was  partly  tho  cause  that  he  concealed  this  ganneil 
from  ber  during  her  life."  Thus  it  cameto  the  Bodleiin, 
where  it  Is  no  longer  to  he  found,  altliough  an  "ark  of 
sweet-smelling  wood,"  was  prepared  for  its  reception. 
This  was  a  more  worthy  marvel  than  Guy  Faui's  Untern 
—  still  to  be  admired  in  tho  Picture  Gallery.  It  wasgiren 
to  the  University  in  1639  by  Robert  Ueywood,  the  son  of 
a  "  Justice  Heywood  "  who  assisted  in  searching  the  ccllui 
of  the  Parliament  House,  and  arrested  Faux  with  the  Un- 
tem  in  his  hand.  It  bas  a  neighbor  in  a  chair  made  from 
the  wood  of  the  Golden  Hind,  tbe  ship  in  which  Sir  Frao- 
cij  Drake  sailed  round  the  world.  It  is  bardly  fair  to 
number  among  similar  curiosities  the  fragment  of  Chirlel 
tbe  First's  waistcoat  (so  called)  in  whieb  a  New  Testa- 
ment exhibited  in  one  o'f  the  glass  cases  is  bound.  Uarc 
interesting,  because  certainly  aulhenlic,  ar«  the  specinMiu 
of  Queen  Eliiabclh's  skill  in  embroidery.  A  New  Tetla- 
mcnt  wbieb  belonged  to  her  is  bound  in  a  covering  worked 
by  herself,  with  various  mottoes —  as  "  Celum  Paint," 
"  Sco-pus  vitiB  Xpfls."  Another  book,  sent  by  her  from  Aih- 
ridge  in  1644,  to  "our  most  noble  and  vertuous  Quess 
Kathcrin "  (Kalberino  Parr),  is  embroidered  with  tie 
(Queen's  initials,  on  a  ground  of  blue  silk. 

An  annual  speech,  in  honor  of  Sir  Thotnas  Bodley,  ii 
sliil  made  "  in  seholA  linguarum."  But  it  u  li(t1e  oealed. 
His  memorial  will  endure  bo  long  as  Oxford  "  stands  where 
it  does,"  and  while  one  stone  of  his  great  Library  remiini 
on  another. 


PEKIN. 

Tnn  ancient  capital  of  Northern  China,  three  days'  joor- 
ney  frran  the  Great  Wall,  on  the  Siberian  ronil,  upresrt 
itself  from  a  hideous,  seemingly  boundless  plain  at  duit, 
strewn  wiih  rcmnanU  of  old  buildings,  and  nil  kinds  of 
dislieartening  rubbish.  There  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  lis 
earth's  surface  on  which  llie  Euro[>ean  leels  more  hope- 
lessly far  away  from  every  familiar  place  and  person,  than 
when  traversing  (his  great  desert  plain  heaped  with  (be 
dust  of  ages.  A  few  crumbling  villages  brc^  the  monot- 
ony; and  iben  comes  a  wall  of  immense  lengdi,  brown, 
crenulatcd,  pierced  in  tbe  centra  by  a  magnificent  pordro, 
the  finest  "gate"  in  all  tho  Celestial  Empire.  It  i)  like 
Ibo  Scripture  picture  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  and  the 
formidable  ramparts  of  Ninevah.  A  lolly  tower  is  ini^ 
mounled  by  a  roof,  consisting  of  five  stages  of  green  tiles, 
pierced  by  five  ranges  of  holes,  through  which  grin  hum 
cannon-mouths,  very  terrible,  undl  ooe  learns  that  tie 
guns  are  wooden.  Far  out  of  sight  on  right  and  lel^ 
siretches  tbe  wall,  partly  of  granite,  partly  of  huge  gray 
bricks,  and  at  its  foot  opens  a  deep  vaulted  p»4«e^ 
throuEli  which  pour  converging  tides  of  Chinese,  MongoU 
and  Tartars,  strings  of  blae  carts,  files  of  Uack  mnlei,  cai^ 
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mvuns  of  dun -colored,  heavily  Isden  camels  ;  for  lliii  is  the 
•ntrancQ  to  tlic  Chiaese  town.  The  nncient  city  ie  divided 
into  three  sectioDs —  the  Chinese,  the  Tartar,  anil  thelm- 
perial,  and  each  baa  a  perfectly  distinct  pbysiocnoniy. 

Tho  majestic  beauty  of  the  "  gate  "  poasea  like  a  dream, 
and  the  traveller  finds  ita  atateliness  utterly  reversed  by 
(be  aceDe  nhich  it  incliAeB.  Waalo  land,  tumble-down 
hull,  sinuous  ways — half  paved  with  enormoua  blocks  of 
atoDe,  half  lell  in  yawning  gapa  a  couple  of  feet  deep  — 
dirt,  poverty,  desolatiou ;  tiirough  these  one  struggles  on 
until  a  second  wall  stops  the  way.  It  is  still  more  majes- 
tic and  Babylonian  ;  it  is  sixty  feet  high,  and  forty  leet 
wide,  nnd  it  divides  the  Chinese  from  the  Tartar  city.  On 
the  other  side  is  a  kind  of  circus  without  beaches,  which 
ia  formed  of  gigantic  walls  protecting  the  principal  gate, 
and  ia  very  ilke  a  spacious  bear-pit.  Nobody  is  permitted 
to  pass  through  the  central  aperture  extiept  the  emperor ; 
■o  the  traveller  passes  under  the  great  arch  at  the  side, 
and  is  generally  instructed  by  his  guide  to  ascend  some 
steps  to  thu  top  of  the  wall,  from  whrnue  ha  can  command 
a  view  of  all  Pekin.  A  wonderful  sight,  grand,  melan- 
choly, and  suggestive.  Three  concentric  cities,  divided 
from  each  other  by  inner  wa)U  :  first,  the  Tartar  city 
which  is  the  largest,  and  has  upon  it  the  warlike  stamp  of 
tho   c-onquering  race;  then   the  Imperial  city— with   the 

Salaces  of  the  mandarins,  each  consisting  of  nearly  a  bun- 
red  kiosks;  and  finally  the  forbidden  city,  with  its  thon- 
■anda  of  roofs  in  imperial  vellow,  and  ita  Me-chan,  the 
Mf^rosanc'tiin  of  thrf  Celestial  Empire- 
Forming  the  vast,  mysterious  incloaure  of  the  forbidden 
city  are  wails,  on  whose  summits  four  carriages  might  be 
driven  abreast;  the  countless  roofs  of  the  mandarins' pal- 
aces are  bright  green,  the  domes  of  the  temples  dark  blue; 
there  are  great  spaces  paved  with  pottery,  and  there  are 
marble  bridges.  But  all  this  splendor  is  set  in  a  frame- 
work of  crumbling,  dusty  ruin.  Everything  ia  extraordi- 
nary in  this  wonderful  place,  whic|i  is  an  epitome  of  decay. 
Thebea,  Mem{>his,  Cartnajre,  Rome  are  ruins  which  tell  of 
violent  vicissitude;  Pekin  b  a  skeleton  dropping  into 
dost,  llie  ravine-like  streets  are  knee-deep  in  every  aort 
of  rubbish ;  the  moats,  the  canala,  and  tho  rivers  are  all, 
•od  alwaya,  dry ;  the  formal  parks,  the  once  marvellous 
pooda,  are  turned  to  desert  places.  Triumphal  arches 
■land  side  by  side  with  wretched,  tumble-down  booths,  sur- 
mounted by  a  forest  of  little  poles,  whence  paper  "  signs  " 
dangle  in  tlie  air,  and  uniformity  is  lent  to  all  by  the  Qiick 
U^er  of  evil-smelling  dust  which  lies  upon  them,  the  same 
dust  that  is  always  whirling  around,  hurting  the  eyes,  and 
offending  the  nostrils. 

This  great  city,  in  which  nothing  is  ever  repaired,  and 
where  it  is  penal  to  pull  down  anything,  ia  dropping  to 
piecea ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  M.  du  Buauvoir,  the  French 
trmveller,  to  whom  we  owe  the  bi^at  and  most  picturesque 
account  of  Pekin  yet  given  to  the  western  world,  that  in  a 
century  it  will  have  been  abandoned  and  have  ceased  to 

A  poetic  element  reigns  at  Pekin,  with  all  its  duet  and 
qnaintness,  making  one  see  the  soul  of  that  wonderful 
verification  in  life,  and  on  a  huge  scale,  of  the  designs  on 
screens  and  plates  with  which  every  one  is  familiar.  The 
imperial  city  is  a  vast  assemblage  of  the  turrets,  the  bel- 
fries, tlie  steep  bridges,  the  balconies,  and  the  kioska,  which 
we  have  seen  a  thousand  times  in  lacquer.  But  they  are 
reached  through  the  Gates  of  Virtuous  Victory,  of  Great 
Purity,  of  the  Temples  of  Heaven,  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
Geniua  of  the  Winds,  of  the  Genius  of  the  Lightning,  and 
of  the  Bright  Mirror  of  the  Mind,  Every  year  the 
emperor,  arrayed  in  a  country  costume,  with  a  straw  hat  a 
yard  in  circumference  (afterwards  hung  up  in  the  temple), 
drives  a  golden  ploughshare  through  a  field,  that  ihe  trac- 
ing of  the  furrow  may  call  down  the  blessing  of  Buddha 
apon  the  seed-time  and  the  harvest.  Every  six  months  the 
emperor  bums  a  number  of  death-warrants  in  bronze 
brasiers,  ranged  under  a  roof  of  dark-blue  porcelain, 
between  curuTe  chairs  of  pink  marble,  in  front  of  which  are 
dragons  and  pugs  in  the  rarest  china,  perched  on  columns 
of  carred  wood.    A  little  beyond  the  temple  where  tbeae 
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take  place,  there  stands,  built  upon  the  wall,  a 
magnificent  observatory,  373  years  old.  The  gignntic 
bronze  instruments  curiously  wrought,  rest  upon  the  out- 
spread wings  of  flying  dragons ;  a  celestial  globe  eight  leet 
in  diameter  shows  all  the  stars  known  in  1650,  and  visible 
at  Pekin.  Such  is  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  that  the 
whole  apparatus  of  the  observatory,  though  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  is  wholly  uninjured,  and  the  instruments  act  with 
unerring  precision. 

Close  by  the  Hall  of  Examination  for  the  literatea,  an 
immense  rectangular  building  which  accommodates  twelve 
thousand  candidates,  are  "the  red-fish  pond,"  in  which 
(here  ia  neitlier  water  nor  fish  ;  two  great  theatres,  (he 
Temple  of  (he  Moon,  and  that  of  (he  Lamas.  Here,  as  at 
Lhaaaa,  a  thousand  bonzes,  clothed  in  yellow,  chant  in 
hollow  tones  an  eternally  monotonoua  rhythm.  In  the 
Temple  of  Confucius,  the  devotions  are  not  chanted,  they 
are,  so  to  speak,  "  ground  "  in  a  huge  prayer-wheel.  In 
this  temple  nangs  the  lar^t  bell  which  haa  ever  been 
hung  (the  famous  bell  df  Ulecow  has  never  been  lilted  (df 
the  ground)  ;  it  is  twenty-five  feel  high,  weighs  ninety 
thousand  pounds,  and  is  covered  with  the  lineat  carving. 

'Hie  private  life  of  the  Chinese  is,  especially  at  Pekin,  so 
profound  a  mystery  for  Europeans,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
interest  them  in  the  city  except  its  architecture  and  orna- 
mentation, which,  though  most  curious  and  ingenious,  does 
not  appeal  to  any  of  the  tastes  or  sentiments  of  wescem 
peoples.  There  is  always  IbO'l  for  the  imagination  in  the 
contemplation  of  (he  outside  of  objecta  wboie  interior  is 
"  forbidden,"  and  thus  the  traveller  looka  longingly  nt  the 
incloaure  of  the  sacred  city,  which  he  must  never  pass,  and 
dreams  of  tho  treasures  which  it  is  said  to  contain  — the 
golden  columns,  the  silver  mats,  the  furniture  incrusted 
with  fine  pearls ;  but  what  he  sees  is  a  very  rude  case  tor 
auch  a  jewel.  As  for  the  famous  Me-cban,  a  very  third- 
rate  pagoda  in  Siam  is  more  splendid,  externally,  than  the 
sacred  dwelling  of  the  Son  of  Heaven.  At  Pelcin,  exter- 
nal ornament,  or  even  decency,  is  not  regarded  as  desirable. 
The  city  is  sedulously  divided  into  the  noble  and  military, 
the  trading  and  the  poor  quarters,  and  in  the  former  it  is 
etiquette  to  conceal  all  curiosity  concerning  strangers. 
Afler  a  while,  the  traveller  learns  to  recognize  the  rank  of 
the  mandarins  by  the  arrangement  of  the  movable  wheels 
of  their  carriages.  The  more  "  blue-button  "  or  *'  red-but- 
ton "  a  mandarin  is,  the  farther  the  wheels  are  removed 
from  the  centre  of  the  huge  machine.  The  palanquin  is  a 
far  easier  vehicle  thnn  the  jingling,  jolting  carria^s,  but 
the  use  of  it  is  sedulously  restrict^  to  princes  and  minis- 

The  middle-class  and  poor  quarters  of  the  town  have 
something  picturesoe  about  them  in  the  midst  of  much 
which  is  horrible,  'lliey  consist  of  one  interminable  wind- 
ing street,  with  an  impossible  name,  in  which  there  are 
three  hundred  shops  witn  scarlet  boards  hanging  upon  polea 
before  them,  covered  with  gilded  inscriptions,  and  where 
only  animation  exists  in  Pekin.  The  motley  scene  is 
crowded  with  carts,  palanquins,  camels,  mules,  coolies.  Chi- 
namen, buying,  selling,  poking  about  and  examining  all 
sorta  of  merchandise,  myriads  of  children  and  old  men 
pushing  their  way  to  the  waste  grounds  near  the  walls, 
that  they  may  proudly  fly  the  kites  whose  cords  they  hold 
in  their  hands.  Absurd  as  the  notion  of  kite-flying  as  a 
national  pastime  seems  to  us,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  to 
what  a  pitch  of  perfection  the  manufacture  of  the  familiar 
toy  hiu  been  carried.  M.  de  Beauvoir  says,  "  1  have  seen 
in  numerous  instances  a  kite  which  becomes  a  flying  dragon, 
a  flying  eagle,  or  a  flying  mandarin,  seven  yarda  in  circum- 
ference, lighted,  and  given  motion  and  gesture.  "  They  con- 
struct these  wonderful  thingB  without  taiU,  a  peculiarity 
rbich  implies  extraordinary  art :  and  ao  dexterously  man- 


ith- 


ige  then-  equilibrium,  (hat  they  Hae  calmlv,  steadily. 
)ut  any  of  the  jerks  of  our  kite-flying,  and  float,  glii 
like  stars,   vertically  above  the  head  of  the   cord-holder. 


ind  float,  glittering 


They  fit  a  kind  of  .£olian  apparatus  to  them,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly small,  which  imitates  the  songs  of  birds  or  the 
voices  of  men,  and,  when  (he  »r  ia  crowded  wilh  ki(es,  pro- 
duces a  tremendous  noise ;  and  they  send  "  meisengers " 
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up  the  cords  i*ith  sd  incomprehentible  drxturity.  Another 
■injjuUr  muKieal  iDvenliuii  duHcrves  rpevinl  notice.  They 
maku  tiny  £ulian  hnrps  hiinlly  li«*vier  than  imp-bubblei, 
but  b«aulifully  workecl,  and  aitix  ihem  to  the  tails  ofdovei 
and  pi-;coat,  faitening  them  U>  the  two  central  fuatlicra ;  as 
the  birds  strike  the  &lr,  it  ri-coundt  Ibrough  tlieir  harpi, 
loudly  or  pathetically,  according  to  the  Fpred  or  tliuir  flight. 
Nor  are  these  tiny  triunipbB  ol  inj^enuiiy  merely  mecliani- 
eal  inulUiticis  like  to  many  Chineit)  euriot;  they  serve  to 
save  the  biida  from  ibe  <-U«s  of  i)ie  vultures  irbich  swoop 
in  ominous  flocks  above  the  bastions. 

Outside  ibe  trading  qiinrier  commence  the  borrarn  of 
the  ancient  capital ;  and  ibe  unwary  traveller,  following 
UiB  multitude  peacefully  pursuing  their  way,  entirely  indil- 
fercnt  themselveB,  and  unconscious  that  strannura  msy  not 
be  so  enviably  conelituled,  finds  hinifelf  in  the  Avenue  of 
Executions,  wbL-b  ii  simply  the  . junction  bi^lween  two  of 
tbe  main  tborou^bfares.  The  whole  Apparatus  of  justice 
oonMBta  of  a  died  and  a  bench,  in  front  of  wliich  groups  of 
condemned  criminals  nre  ranged,  whose  heads  the  execu- 
tioner strikes  off,  each  wiib  one  blow  of  Ills  sword.  There 
is  no  ceremony,  no  guard,  no  tolemnily ;  the  people  pass 
by,  unconcerned  ;  and  wlien  the  dady  batch  of  viclimf  lina 
been  despatched,  a  buldier  takes  ibe  place  of  the  execu- 
tioner, and  exhibits  joints  of  beef  and  mutton  on  the  bench 
■till  wet  wiib  human  blood.  A  Utile  beyond  this  barbs' 
rouily  simple  slaughter-house,  the  decapitated  heads  are  ex- 
posed in  the  open  street,  in  wicker  .baskets,  inserted  into 
iron  sockets.  A  slip  of  paper  is  attached  to  I'ach  of  these 
gliastiv  beads,  whose  eyes  and  mouth  are  open,  with  the 
tbllowing  inscription  :  "  Jusllec  has  punished  theft."  Nor 
is  this  tbe  worst  The  bends  are  not  buried  al^ur  their 
exposure ;  removed  from  their  baskets  by  the  crowd  of  lep- 
rous and  blind  be^ars,  who  assemble  daily  upon  die 
famous  "  Bridge  of  Tears"  —  a  fine  nnliniio  structure  in 
marble  —  tbey  are  salted,  and  eatenl  This  one  horrid 
fact  alone  should  make  us  bone  that  Pekin  may  not  live 
for  the  predicted  century.  I'lie  great  augmentation  of 
comniurcu  of  late  years,  the  grailual  brcakinj;  of  the  barrier 
ofexclusiveness,  and  ibo  establishment  of  wise  counsellors 
about  tbe  young  emperor,  lead  us  to  hope  ibat  better  days 
may  be  coming,  and  thnt  Pckin  may  not  be  buried  in  its 
own  dust,  but  may  ari^e,  and  shake  it  off.     Hevolutions 

I  that  which  is  accomplishing  itself  in   Japan  are, 

y,  infectious. 

I  Mongols  —  who  despise  the  Chinese,  and  employ 
Ueir  own  national  name  "  Mongol "  as  the  sole  moilu  of 
expressing  the  idea  of  courage  and  virtue  —  come  to  Fekin 
to  sell  horses,  and  theep  with  long  wool  and  flat  wide  tails. 
Tlie  Mongol  caravans  are  liJiibly  pieturesi]uc,  as  they 
traverse  tbe  dusty  ilesert,  on  nbicb  ibe  traveller  falls  in 
witli  tbem  on  bii  way  lo  see  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  These  caravans  are  mnr- 
ihiilled  aAer  the  imineroorifll  fashion  of  ihe  Kaat ;  beaded 
by  a  chief,  to  be  recognized  by  bis  arms;  tlie  men  perched 
between  the  bumps *of  tbe  camels,  wliicb  wnlk  in  single  file, 
each  fastened  by  tbe  head  to  the  tail  of  tbe  preceding  one, 
and  slowly  swinging  tbe  long,  pendent  bell  of  bronze,  painted 
fcarlel,  which  bangs  at  liis  neck.      Tlie  men   are  6Frce, 

froud-looking,  and  handsome,  and  their  dress  is  impo.<ing. 
1  consists  of  long  robes  of  red  leather,  lined  wiib  thick 
furs,  and  immense  caps  of  bearskin,  witb  strange  eoral  or- 


happily,  i 


Un  the  second  day's  march  towards  tbe  Great  Wall,  the 
travellers  reach  "tbe  fortified  city  of  Tchang.Piu-Tchao," 
and  find  it  i«  a  filtliy  hamlul  wiih  mud  walls.  Next  morn- 
ing tbey  come  to  the  live  majestic  gates  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Tombs  of  tlie  Emperors.  Thii  valley,  which  is  all 
sand,  is  shut  in  on  the  other  side  by  an  .am  phi  theatre  of 
lolly  mountains,  at  wliose  feet,  surrounded  by  green  trees, 
stand  thirteen  giganlic  tombs,  arranged  in  a  semicircle. 
The  long  avenue  wliich  extends  from  ibe  entrance  of  ibe 
valley  to  the  tomb  of  the  lirst  emperor,  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  is  markoil  out,  first  by  winged  colums  of  white  mar- 
ble, tlien  by  two  rancies  of  sculpl.ured  animals  of  colossal 
lizo:  camels,  ele|ibants,  hippopoianii,  lions  tilleen  feet  high 
and   each  eut  out  of  a  eiugle   block  of  granite,  winged 


dragons,  a  number  ol  other  animals,  and  then  twelve 
emperors  three  times  tbe  site  of  liie.  helmed  aaU  coinoed. 
What  superhuman  labor  does  this  wonderful  avenue  implv  I 
Well  may  M.  de  Beauvoir  remind  ns  that  tbe  men  of  iha 
age  which  saw  those  blocks  of  eranite  rolled  into  tbe  midst 


•ntlj.  pi, 


must  have  been  men  wbo  did  not  o 


and  opium-smoking  dens.  At  the  end  c 
[he  tombs :  each  is  a  temple,  in  which  white  and  |Mi^ 
marble,  porphyry,  and  carved  teak-wood  are  blended  in  a 
tasteful  barrnonv,  and  with  grand,  severe  lines,  very  nie 
in  Chinese  architecloTv.  The  austere  splendor  of  then 
funereal  palaces  has  undet^ne  no  change  for  nine  haa- 
dred  years;  since  an  entire  people  in  mourning  escorted 
the  golden  cofhn  of  the  Ming  emperor  on  its  rowl  between 
ibe  colossi  in  gmnite,  the  "howlers"  flung  themselni 
down  and  grovelfed  before  his  tomb,  and  tbe  diggers  who 
laid  his  ashes  in  the  dust  they  bad  dug  into  were  slain  upon 
the  spot,  lest  the  secret  of  the  treasures  buried  with  bin 
should  bn  betrayed. 

One  more  night,  and  Nang-kao  is  passed,  and  a  wild, 
dark  gorge  is  entered,  formed  by  precipitous  jnountiia- 
sides  and  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent ;  tliis  gorge  opens  into  a 
rocky  valley,  most  msjestio  and  forbidding.  A  chiio  of 
walls,  surmounied  by  hi"h  turrets  and  crenulalians,  niu 
along  (be  tup  of  the  terrible  rocks,  following  their  sinDOo- 
lies  like  a  serpent,  far  out  of  sight.  At  first,  the  tnveller 
thinks  this  is  the  Great  Wall ;  but  when  he  has  advineed 
far  upon  tbe  difGcult  road  through  the'  valley,  he  sees  the 
sun  shining  on  two  other  parallel  walls,  side  by  uite  npoa 
tbe  extreme  crest  of  the  tremendous  ^ock^  and  standiag 
out  in  clear  profile  against  the  sky.  One  more  plunge  into 
a  deep,  dark  gorge,  whence  tbe  traveller  emerges  upon  t 
sheet  of  ice,  to  find  himself  confronted  by  two  scariel  kioAi, 
perched  like  eagles'  nests  on  the  snr 
rocks,  which  form  a  natural  gate  to  a  n 
wild  ducks  and  geese  fly  screaming  t 
leagues  around,  not  a  humao  being  is  visible. 
later,  and  lie  bas  reached  the  bastion  which  separates  Hon - 
polia  from  China.     Its  base  and  its  win  '  "  '^"'" 

dilapidated  ;  but  the  Great  Wall,  which  ri 
right  and  Icll,  and  winds,  "a  fantastic  stc 
the  crest  of  the  principal  chain,  and  o 
away,  wiib  its  square  towers  riting  ai 
Ibe  unilulaiing  line,  until  it  passes  uut  of  sight  in  the  diia 
distance,  is  in  perfect  rejair.     As  the  hands  of  the  buildfrt 
leA  it,  two  thousand  years  ago,  it  stands  UMlay. 


V  pass.     Flocb  of 
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Probably  i  ery  few  authors  who  have  exerted  so  power- 
ful (in  influcnoe  over  tbe  course  of  English  ihought  as  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Will,  have  ever  been  so  wanting  in  superfimlir 
marketl  personal  characteristics  of  style.  He  has  iveasl 
our  political  economy,  converted  almost  a  whole  grneratiou 
of  teacliers  (o  his  own  opinions  on  Logic  and  Kibics,  snd 
materially  modified  the  view  taken  even  by  demecrMic 
Ihinker*  of  the  machinery  of  political  life;  moreoTer,  hs 
■bas  been  lor  Ibreo  eventful  years  a  distinguished  menbsr 
of  tbo  House  of  Commons,  where  he  delivered  probably 
the  most  ihougbtful  Fpeecbes  of  ibat  Parliament,  and  yd 
few  of  us  would  find  it  as  easy  to  individualize  our  imfires- 
sion  of  him  as  we  should  our  impression  of  manv  tbinkcn 
we  have  never  seen  or  heard.  — his  own  father,  Mr.Jsinei- 
Mill,  for  instance,  or  Jeremy  Benlbam,  or  Adam  Smith,  <k 
Hume,  or  Locke,  or  Bii-hop  Buller.  Tliem  is  a  ringuUrly 
polished  uniformity,  a  want  of  light  and  shade  in  his  slyle. 
It  is  always  tbe  style  of  flowing  diitquisilion,  wiilwet  say 
relieving  glimpses  of  either  humor,  or  fancy,  or  tionl 
inequalities  of  any  kind.  lAK'ke's  style  isunilorai  ami  dry 
in  its  own  shrewd,  investigating  way ;  but  there  ii  slwijs 
Ihe  vigilant  air  of  keen  inijuiry  about  it,  and  now  and  thee, 
though  verv  rarely,  he  breaks  out  into  passages  of  a  an"* 
personal  diaraeter,  like  that  on  the  fading  of  jdvovj: 
' '  Thus  Ibe  ideas  as  well  u  ckildren  of-  our  youih  often  die 
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before  ua;  and  our  minds  represent  to  lu  those  tombi  to 
which  we  are  approaching,  where,  though  the  brass  and 
marble  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are  effaced  hy  time, 
and  the  imagery  moulders  ■nay."  In  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's 
worke  we  cannot  at  present  recall  one  breakof  this  peculiar 
kind,  except,  perhaps,  the  celebrated  passage  in  his  exam- 
ination of  air  William  Hamilton's  philosophy,  in  which  he 
declares,  "  I  will  call  no  being  good  who  is  not  what  I 
mean  when  1  apply  that  epithet  to  my  fellow-creatures, 
and  if  such  a  being  can  sentence  me  to  hell  for  not  so  call- 
ing him,  to  hell  I  will  go; "  and  even  that  fine  passage  is 
not  like  the  one  we  hare  cited  from  Locke,  one  of  marked 
Tftriety  in  style,  a  sort  of  shaft  sunk  into  the  inner  char- 
acter, but  though  deeper  in  conception,  seems  to  be  of  one 
S'oce  in  rhythm  and  structure  with  the  whole  texture  of 
r.  Mill's  writings,  a  part  of  the  disquisition,  not  a  light 
through  iL  No  doubt  there  is  a  fine  pale  enthusiasm  in 
the  passage,  but  the  same  sort  of  pallid  enthusiasm  is 
Tinbie  on  Tower  subjects,  in  ibe  discussion  of  remedies  for 
over-population,   of   safeguards    against   the    dan^rs    of 
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acteristics  beneath  and  beyond  the  permanent  character- 
istics of  his  rational  disquisitioQ.  There  is  a  monotony  in 
the  calm,  evenly  flowing,  impartial,  didactic  pertinacity  of 
disquisition,  which  is  almost  appalling,  when  we  consider 
the  number  of  volumes  into  whtcit  it  has  flowed  with  steady 
and  uniform  current,  without  a  single  important  variety  of 
doctrine  or  manner.  Doubtless  this  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  Ur.  Mill's  great  doctrinal  success.  His  books  dilTuse  a 
fine,  all-penetrating  intellectual  atmosphere,  more  even 
than  a  body  of  individual  couvtction,  and  the  less  closely 
they  are  associated  with  bis  name  and  personality,  the 
more  do  they  seem  to  partake  of  the  impersonal  intelli- 
gence of  his  age,  and  the  more  readily  do  they  pass  inro 
die  very  essence  of  what  is  called  the  Time-Spirit,  and  win 
their  way  without  the  necessity'  for  a  battle  and  a  conquest. 
Still  undoubtedly  this  great  uniformity  of  style  anil  want 
of  individual  touches,  —  read,  for  instance,  through  the 
three  thick  volumes  of  "  Dissertations  and  Discussion  a,'' 
and  hardly  anywhere  will  you  stop  and  say,  "  There  is  the 
very  man,"  —  make  it  more  dimcuU  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Wll's  individual  genius  than  it  usually  is  in  the  case  of 
men  who  have  so  powerfully  influenued  the  thought  of 
their  day. 

Yet  after  all,  there  is  something  characteristic  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill's  genius  in  this  uniform  and  colorless,  but 
incessant  stream  of  penetraUng  doctrine,  in  which  an  expe- 
rience philosophy,  a  nominalist  logic,  a  utilitarian  ethics,  a 
lar^e-minded  social  eeonomy,  and  a  democratic  potiiical 
philosophy,  are  all  taught  in  their  most  attractive  and 
catholic  sense,  —  no  safeguard  omitted  which  would  help 
to  make  them  more  palatable  to  minds  ia  doubt,  and  no 
difficulty  ignored  which  is  at  all  within  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Mill's  wide  intellectual  horizoa.  His  is  the  kind  of  style 
which  is  ffreat  in  method,  and  not  great  in  dealing  with 
first  principles:  for  first  principles  require  a  close  study 
of  the  roots  of  hnman  character,  while  method  occupies 
the  middle  ^vund  between  those  ultimate  roots  and  the 
deGoite  results   of  philosophical   knowledge.     Mr.   Mill's 


■trengt^  lay  in  systematizing,  and  especially  i 
temaSzing  as  to  comprehend  as  much  as  possible 


the  limits  of  the  same  principle.  This  was  what  made  his 
systematic  books  so  much  greater  thaa  his  single  papers. 
The  "Dissertations  and  Discussions  "  are,  except  for  their 
considerable  ran^  of  knowledge  and  Interests,  almost 
commonplace.  There  are  but  one  or  two  of  the  essays  in 
which  yon  are  compelled  to  recognize  the  great  author  of 
the  Political  Economy  and  the  New  System  of  Logic.  It  is 
m  stretching  an  elastic  method  so  as  to  cover  a  great  subject 
that  Mr.  Mill's  peculiar  power  comes  out  In  criticising 
Grote,  or  Coleridge,  or  Alfred  de  Vigny,  he  hardly  gives 
one  a  conception  of  his  own  capacity  at  all.  But  when  in 
his  Logic  he  has  to  connect  together  his  nominalist  doc- 
trine and  experience  philosophy  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
of  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning,  and  when  in  his 
Polidcal  Economy  he  hM  to  >pply  the  historical  method 


so  as  to  correct  the  narrow  rules  of  a  very  provincial  school, 
he  shows  at  once  the  great  grasp  of  his  mind,  which  was 
unrivalled  in  its  power  of  eking  out  a  principle  so  as  to 
make  it  cover  as  far  as  possible  all  the  facta  within  hU 
reach,  but  was  by  no  means,  at  least  in  our  view,  of  the 
first  order  in  the  discussion  of  ultimate  speculative  truths. 
We  believe  that  far  this  reason  his  "  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,"  as  it  is  the  less  ambitious,  is  also  hy  far  [ho 
better  of  bis  two  great  works,  and  that  his  intellectual 
deficiencies  come  out  uost  in  the  criticism  on  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  his  book  on  Utilitarianism,  where  he  grap- 
ples most  closely  with  the  ultimate  principles  of  psycholt^ 
and  ethics. 

We  may  illustrate  what  seem  to  us  Mr.  Mill's  radical  de- 
ficiences  as  a  philosopher,  by  his  virtual  evasion  of  four 
ultimate  dilSculties  in  the  theories  of  perception,  ofreaaon- 
ing,  of  moral  obligation,  and  of  volition.  In  the  theory  of 
perception,  nothing  can  be  more  unintelligible  and  incon- 
sistent than  his  leap  from  consciousness,  —  the  only  tbins 
of  which  he  admits  any  direct  knowledge,  —  to  tlie  belief 
in  an  external  world  as  the  cause  of  certain  slates  of  onr 
own  consciousness.  He  has  various  very  ingenious  devices 
for  getting  more  hay  out  of  the  field  than  there  is  grass  In 
it,  —  for  showing  bow,  though  we  know  nothing  but  states 
of  our  own  minds,  we  are  certain  to  come  to  believe  in  ex- 
ternal objects  as  "  guaranteed  possibilities  of  sensa^on  " 
outside  our  own  minds  ;  but  the  moment  you  look  into  his 
rationale  of  the  process  of  inference,  you  discover  at  once 
that  all  he  has  any  right  to  infer  is  a  specific  ordtr  of  sen- 
sattons,  and  that  the  notion  of  externality  as  the  cause  of 
that  specific  order  could  not  possibly  have  entered  into  the 
inference,  if  it  had  not  been  put  there  by  apprehenslooa 
quite  different  from  any  of  which  be  will  grant  the  reality. 
Again,  in  his  theory  of  reasoning,  Mr.  Mill,  true  to  the 
tenor  of  his  system,  maintains  that  all  true  inference  is  from 
particulars  to  particulars ;  that  you  argue  from  the  death 
of  certain  men,  A,  B,  and  C,  to  the  mortality  of  another 
man,  D,  and  not  from  the  death  of  A,  B,  and  C  to  the  mor- 
tality of  all  men,  and  then  to  the  mortality  of  D.  But  he 
Ignores  the  truth,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  unless  the  deadi 
of  A,  B,  and  C  be  regarded  as  enough  to  suggest  the  mor- 
talitv  of  all  beings  resembling  them  as  D  resembles  them, 
it  will  not  establish  the  mortality  of  D,  and  that  in  point 
of  fftct,  the  mind  does  infer  first  a  general  cause  for  the 
death  of  A,  B,  and  C,  which  also  applies  to  D,  and  lliat  It 
is  through  that  general  cause,  —  wbich  is  represented  by 
the  major  premise  of  the  syllogism,  —  that  we  get  our  in- 
ference, which  we  could  not  get  without  it.  Again,  in  re- 
lation to  his  utilitarian  ethics,  Mr.  Mill  never  was  able  to 
explain  how,  without  the  help  of  a  principle  of  obligation 
lying  outside  the  utilitarian  system,  it  could  be  obligatory 
on  us  to  regard  the  happiness  of  others  as  claiming  as  mucli 
consideration  from  us  as  our  own.  He  leaps  the  chasm 
from  the  claims  of  our  own  pleasnree  to  the  claims  of  the 
pleasures  of  other  sentient  creatures,  without  admitting  any 
aid  from  a  moral  faculty  endowed  with  an  authority  wholly 
underlved  from  the  selfish  system,  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
obvious  than  that  Mr.  Mill  is  really  an  intnitive  morslUt, 
if  he  assumes,  as  he  does,  that  I  am  bonnd  to  sacrifice  a 
certain  amount  of  my  own  happiness  for  a  grsJn  more  than 
the  same  amount  of  another's  happiness,  though  it  is  clearlr 
to  my  own  disadvantase  to  do  so.  Lastly,  the  way  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  get  rid  of  the  controversy  as  to  necessity 
or  free-will  by  simply  throwing  doubt  on  the  meaning  wa 
attach  to  the  terms,  has  always  seemed  to  us  the  very  acme 
of  philosophical  evasion.  His  solution  is  undoubtedly 
necessarian  in  spirit,  but  he  tries  to  soften  its  real  meaning 
by  making  much  of  verbal  distinctions.  On  all  these  four 
fundamental  points  of  psychology,  Mr.  Hill  simply  evadei 
the  stress  of  the  argument  against  him. 

We  should  be  very  sorry  to  seem  to  underrate  the  larso- 
ness  and  catholicity  of  Mr.  Mill's  intellect,  —  quite  ue 
largest  ahd  most  catholic  intellect  that  was  ever  well  kept 
withlD  the  limits  of  a  somewhat  narrow  system,  of  whioD, 
however,  he  knew  well  how  to  stretch  the  bounds,  Mme- 
timea  beyond,  but  more  often  only  up  to  the  fhll  limits,  that 
It  would  hear.    He  enlarged  UtUltarianiim  m  thb  nhm 
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till  it  was  faanlij  recogDiiable  a*  UtilitarianiHm  ;  unit  he 
mailu  l'olicii:il  Economy  from  n  "  iliinml "  &nd  lionlly 
creUilile  Bvicnce  into  a  wido  and  iiistorical  «tu(Iy.  Hi* 
geniufl  for  thus  giving  breailtli  and  elasticity  to  an  afk 
pttruntly  ineliatic  and  rigid  Mt  of  aoiions  was  cxueedin^ly- 
markcii,  and  iras  more  or  leis  connected,  no  doubt,  with 
that  fine  suKeptibility  of  hii  mind  to  all  intellectual  impres- 
aioDs  wbich  made  it  intolerable  to  bim  not  to  find  room  in 
Ilia  sjBlcin  for  the  recognition  of  to  great  a  thinker,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Coleridge.  Hit  easay  upon  Colurid'ie  marked 
initeed  a  nen  era  in  the  hUtory  of  the  philosophical  Radi- 
cals, the  em  whco  [heir  leBL-hin;;  may  be  said  to  have 
emancipated  itself  from  the  formula  of  a  clique  aod  to  have 
become  the  doutrinu  of  a  great  school  of  thought.  Ur.  Mill, 
who,  like  all  great  expoaiiors  of  philosophical  melbod,  bad 
a  fine  sense  of  what  was  local  and  provincial,  and,  on  ibe 
other  hand,  of  irhat  was  likely  to  be  recognized  by  all  ages 
as  a  factor  in  human  speculation,  was  incapable  of  leading 
any  scliool  characterised  by  a  hareh  and  jarring  tone 
towards  otlier  wide  schools  of  humnn  thought.  Keen  as 
he  was  in  controversy,  —  as,  for  instance,  in  defending 
Uillitarianiiim  against  the  hasty  and  not  very  scientific 
criticisms  of  the  late  Proressor  Sedgwick, — controversy 
had  little  charm  for  bim.  He  greatly  preferred  so  to  inter- 
pret a  great  philotopliical  tcntl  as  to  bring  it  within  Lis 
own  pliilosopny,  to  any  atlempt  to  refute  U.  His  essays 
thoir  no  very  great  critical  power  in  relation  to  poetic'tl 
subjects,  nnJ  no  very  great  pleasure  in  such  criticism.  His 
mind  was  more  intellectual  and  diductiu  than  artistic,  in 
ipite  of  bis  passion  for  music ;  and  in  the  one  essay  in 
which  he  does  criticise  Wordsworth  and  Sbciley,  be  seemji 
to  us  to  have  missed  their  most  striking  poelic  cbaractcr- 
islicR.  But  OD  philosophical  suhjeets,  he  loved  to  appre- 
ciate fully  and  to  expound  with  power  the  view  of  his  op- 

As  a  practical  politician,  Mr.  Mill  might  have  risen  to 
the  first  rank,  had  be  entered  Parliament  earlier,  and  had 
more  phyEical  power  of  voice.  He  xhowed  considerable 
skill  in  repartee,  and  with  greater  strength  would  have 
made  a  great  debater.  As  it  was,  he  hell  his  own  against 
Mr.  Lowe  in  the  discussions  on  lite  catile  plague ;  and  we 
must  rcineml>er  that  for  the  debates  of  Committee,  the  de- 
bates of  ehort,  sharp  dialogue,  Mr.  Lowe  is  probably  as 
foriuiJnble  an  antagonist  as  it  -fould  be  possible  to  find. 
Perhaps  (ho  ehief  hindrance  to  Mr.  Mill's  political  career  ) 
was  bis  high  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  philosophers.  Hav-  i 
fng  been  so  long  looked  up  to  as  the  head  of  a  school,  he 
could  not  quite  divest  himself  of-the  didactic  feelings  of  a 
pbitosophiual  bishop,  and  gave  letters  of  recommend ntion 
to  Mr.  Chadwicb,  —  and  we  believe  to  another  candidate, 
for  tbe  election  of  1PG8  which  materially  injured  his  own 
ohances  at  Westminster.  But  these  are  errors  which  are 
of  the  minutest  kind,  and  only  worth  mention  at  all  as  ae- 
CODntiug  for  the  arrest  of  a  political  career  wbich  was  fairly 
■uecessful,  and  might  have  l>een  of  the  first  order.  His  en- 
thusiiksm  lor  all  causes  that  ho  thought  just  was  intense, 
though  mil  I  in  its  character,  and  more  than  once  be  ad- 
ministered n  telling  rebuke  to  tho  vulgar  non-intervention 
douirines  ol  the  commercial  Radicals.  We  do  not  know 
that  his  P^rliainentary  life  added  greatly  to  his  fame,  but 
nt  least  it  showed  that  a  thinker  and  a  scholar  is  not  dis- 
qualiKcd  by  his  studies  for  taking  a  ver^  weighty  part  in 
the  pr.ictical  ntfairs  of  life.  Whatever,  indeed,  were  Mr. 
JJill's  phil'i  ■'[^bical  and  political  errors,  we  iielieve  it  may 
be  truly  sui  1  of  him  that  no  recluse  was  ever  before  so 
honcftly  d':vi>led  as  he  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  that 
no  popular  reformer  was  ever  before  so  honestly  devoted 
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e  of  abstract  truth. 


ENGLISH  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Lord  Dkrbt  the  otlier  day  made  some  charnctcristically 
Ecnxible  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  ihrilly  habits  for 
all,  but  especially  lor  the  working  classes.  Speaking  od  so 
"ell  worn  a  topic,  he  could  of  course  say  notbing  very  new ; 


but  he  suggested  one  or  two  curious  problems.  English- 
men, as  he  remarked,  are  distinguished  amongst  all  the 
races  of  the  earth  by  their  extravagance,  or  are  surpaised 
by  their  American  cousins  alone.  He  quoted  some  very 
pithy  remarks  of  Defoe,  who  said  nearly  the  saniG  tUng 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Then  as  now.  an 
Englishman  could  scarcely  scramble  through  life  upon  an 
income  which  would  enable  a  Dutchman  to  grow  rich; 
and  then  as  now  it  was  the  pleasant  habit  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  fellow-countrymen  to  fill  their  pOL-keu  with 
money  and  then  to  drink  till  tbe  golden  tide  had  ebbed. 
Lord  Derby  e.tpiained  this  phenomenon,  or  declined  ta 
explain  it,  by  appealing  to  tbe  permanence  of  nationil 
character.  It  is  always  a  puitting  question  how  far 
nations!  characteristics  are  inherited,  and  how  far  lliej  are 
merely  the  result  of  the  permanence  of  certain  conditions. 
Of  course  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  say  that 
Englishmen  waste  their  means  because,  as  Dr.  Watts  put 
it,  ■>  it  is  their  nature  to ;  "  and  by  that  simple  device  to 
avoid  all  investigation  of  the  political  and  social  conJilioiu 
by  whii'h  the  habit  may  have  been  fostered.  TLere  is 
indeed  no  renson  to  doubt  that  Frenchmen  may  inherlta 
tendency  to  hoard  money  as  a  dog  inherits  a  tcndeucy  to 
bury  bones ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  inheritance  it  it- 
self the  result  of  the  conditions  under  which  preiiou 
generations  of  Prenchmen  have  lived ;  and  by  altering 
their  circumstances  we  need  not  despair  of  producing  an 
English  breed  with  the  same  peculiarities.  The  labors  of 
successive  generations  have  developed  special  intiinctain 
various  breeds  of  domestic  animals ;  and  the  saving  instinct 
may  be  itrengthencd  in  tbe  races  which  are  at  present 
most  wasteful.  Indeed,  ifis  probable  that  EojjIiFbiuen  are 
not  so  far  from  possessing  this  cardinal  virtue  of  the 
political  economists  as  we  sometimes  persuade  ourfelvei. 
The  Lowland  Scot  belongs  to  the  same  race  withourFelvei; 
and  yet  he  is  not  generally  considered  to  err  on  the  side 
of  extravagance.  Soma  of  the  facts  mentioned  by  Lord 
Derby  prove   upon  what   slight  differences  of  posiiion  a 

Eat  difference  in  tbe  habitual  conduct  of  life  may  depend. 
was  speaking  on  behalf  of  a  very  praiseworthy  society 
whose  object  it  is  to  make  known  (o  the  working  ciafses 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  Post  OfEce  Savinn  Banb. 
The  fact  that  such  institutions  ore  at  everybody's  da>t 
must  be  pretty  generally  known ;  but  the  machinery  hat 
never  been  set  in  motion  to  an  adequate  degree,  'ihen 
is  a  helpless  sluggishness  in  tbe  human  mind  which  pre- 
vents us  from  stooping  to  pick  up  a  penny,  though  we  ue 
witling  enough  to  liold  out  our  hand.  It  has  buen  found 
in  certain  Friendly  Societies  that  the  depositors  prefer 
paying  a  sbilhng  to  a  collector  whq,  calls  at  their  hooMi 
ratlicr  than  walk  acTOSS  a  street  to  pay  ainepence  al  ths 
office,  'llie  principle  is  one  with  which  we  are  familiir 
enough  in  every-dny  life.  A  man  who  has  given  an  order 
to  his  bankers  will  cheerfully  subscribe  to  a  club  for  yeirsi 
when,  if  he  had  to  draw  a  check  or  to  pay  the  money  io 
hard  cash,  bis  zeal  woulil  have  broken  down  alter  the 
first  payment.  The  introduction  of  a  single  link  conipletet 
the  electric  circle;  and  the  removal  of  a  trilling  obstacle 
sets  in  action  a  whole  set  of  forces  which  would  otlierwiw 
rcmainin  a  state  of  complete  inertness.  The  mere  difference 
t>etween  declaring  a  regulation  to  bo  valid  unless  it  is 
vetoed,  and  declaring  it  to  be  valid  as  soon  as  it  is  approved, 
seems  often  to  be  imperceptible;  and  j-et  in  practice  it 
often  determines  whether  a  law  shall  be  deail  or  alive. 
This  simple  principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  theory  of 
frugality,  and  suggests  how  small  a  change  may  mhds- 
times  be  necessary  to  convert  a  wasteful  into  a  saving 
people.  On  which  side  is  the  burden  of  proof?  Hm 
claims  of  the  public. house  and   the  savings  banks  may  be 

Erctty  equally  balanced,  and  a  slight  ditlerence  in  accvtsi- 
ility  will  make  tbe  whole  difference  in  the  popularitv. 
The  theory  of  advertising  rests  on  the  same  principle.  U 
the  name  of  Smith  occurs  to  the  minds  of  a  Lundrcd  pco- 

Sle  with  ever  so  little  greater  facility  than  the  name  of 
rown,  that  infinitesimal  saving  of  trouble  will  delenniM 
them  to  go  to  Smith's  shop.  To  make  people  do  anything, 
you   must   save   them   the   trouble  of   thiukiog.     Menud 
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eiertion  U  the  one  thing  to  whicU  nearlj  everybody 
bai  >n  inurodiuable  antipathy;  and  therelbrt:,  if  you  cwa 
muku  an  ally  of  intellectual  indolirnce,  there  is  notbing 
wLiL-h  you  may  not  hope  to  accomplish. 

From  annthrr  point  of  viuir,  uoluckily,  this  ia  the  great 
obilai^le  in  the  vav  of  preaebing  thritt.     We  are  ontrava- 

5inl  because  wi'  find  it  so  e<sy  to  act  like  our  neighbors, 
bo  tendency  a  generally  denouneed  as  a  proof  of  the 
mora)  siitvijline^!'  of  mankind.  People  complain,  and  with 
some  apparent  .juatice,  of  the  tyranny  of  cuMom.  An  Eng. 
lish  curate  has  often  a  imaller  income  than  an  artisan  or  a 
cual-miner ;  and  yet  custom  orders  him  to  wear  a  black 
hat  Ami  a  frock-coat,  to  have  a  stead j-  tupplv  of  while  neck- 
cloths, and  to  live  up  to  a  certain  slaudiinl  of  external 
deceni'V.     Custom  orders  the  ttni<.'glio«  middle  clastca  to 

E'ro  elaborately  bad  dinners,  to  live  in  separate  houses 
stead  of  taking  modest  apartments,  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  Khools  whoso  only  recommend  a  lion  is  in  the  hi^h 
Kale  of  charges,  and  generally  to  spend  their  income 
according  to  an  arbitrary  code  of  rules  prescribed  by  the 
vague  entity  called  Bocbty,  instead  of  suiting  (heir  mode 
of  life  to  tbetr  real  wants.  &Ionili.<tB  and  novelists  de- 
light in  expatiating  upon  tbe  manifold  evils  which  result, 
and  they  have  of  course  no  difficulty  in  «bowing  that  nine 
tenths  of  tbe  customary  rules  have  very  Utile  to  say  for 
Ihemsulvus  in  the  court  of  pure  reason.  They  infer  that 
all  the  foolish  extravagance  of  English  life  is  due  to  the 
inherent  snobbishness  of  our  nature.  Tbe  merchant  npes 
the  noble,  nnd  tbe  ahojikeeper  apes  the  merchant ;  and  the 
first  notion  of  the  poor  man  who  has  made  a  few  shillings 
Is  to  dre»s  himself  in  the  costume  of  the  class  just  above 
him.  Villi  fully  agree  ibat  ihe  standard  rale  of  living  has 
been  pitched  too  high  in  most  ranks  of  society;  and  it  is 
probable  enough  that  that  desire  to  imitate  our  betters  of 
which  snobbishness  ia  ihe  uglier  side  baa  been  at  the  ImdI- 
tom  of  it.  An  English  household,  as  compared  with  a 
household  of  the  corresponding  clasB  in  most  Continental 
CDuniri>-9.  ia  a  model  schonl  in  the  an  of  throwing  away 
money  for  an  inadequate  return.  But  when  retbnnera 
propose  a  channe,  they  have  to  deal  not  only  with  tbe 
spirit  of  snobbishneBa,  but  wiih  tho  more  [Kiwerful,  if  less 
■Meneive,  spirit  of  general  indolence.  They  invite  us  to 
break  our  chains ;  co  plan  a  rational  mode  of  living,  and 
to  carry  it  out  in  defiance  of  other  people's  opinions. 
Give  up,  they  say,  all  the  useless  apparatus  with  which, an 
English  family  surrounds  itself,  and  be  simple  and  inde- 
pendenL  The  doctrine  is  so  excellent  (hat  we  only  wish 
It  were  easier  to  act  on  it ;  but  these  eager  persons  under- 
rate tlio  difficulty  of  putting  it  in  practice.  A  certain 
social  machinery  is  provided,  costly  and  extravagant  it 
may  be,  but  yet  with  the  surpassing  merit  that  it  u  there. 
To  provide  toQ  more  reasonable  machinery  would  require 
in  amount  of  thought  and  trouble  which  nearly  everybody 
dreads  far  more  than  the  e;<pense.  You  would  prefer  your 
children  to  go  to  schools  where  they  would  be  taught  some- 
thing besides  cricket,  and  would  p»y  fee*  on  a  Cierman 
scale  of  economy ;  then  you  must  become  an  educational 
relbmier  yourself,  nnd  convert  parents  enough  to  start 
jour  new  system.  You  wish  for  a  house  built  on  more 
rational  principles  ;  you  must  be  your  own  architect,  or,  in 
otlier  words,  run  a  risk  of  going  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  You 
wish  to  entertain  your  friends  on  more  economical  princi- 
ples. The  chances  are  that  you  save  a  very  few  pounds, 
and  make  your  home  unbearable,  tiimple  meals  arc  per- 
haps better  than  bad  imitation)  of  elaborate  cookery  ;  but 
anluckily  simplicity  both  in  food  and  dress  is  very  apt  to 
mean  expense.  You  wish  to  improve  your  relations  to 
jour  servants,  and  you  discover  that'  they  prefer  the  con- 
ventional system,  and  that  you  have  only  made  them  more 
idle  and  ili  contented  than  before.  Reformers  in  all  these 
matters  deserve  every  praise,  and  we  earnestly  desire  their 
mccess ;  but  reform  in  domestic  economy,  as  in  everything 
else,  requires  an  amount  of  time,  thought,  and  energy  to 
which  very  few  people  are  equal. 

The  real  objection  to  living  simply  and  cheaply  is  that 
one  cannot  aHord  it.  A  few  geniuses  can  strike  out  new 
plans  of  life,  but  most  men  will  find  that  more  trouble  is 


saved  by  falling  in  wiili  the  stream  than  by  struggling 
agiiinst  iL  The  more  favorite  method  of  economy,  es- 
pecially with  the  female  mind,  is  tliat  which  is  generally 
known  as  chcesfpariiig.  Without  descending  to  a  lower 
platform,  it  a  possible  to  effect  something  by  minute  atten- 
tion to  details.  Money  may  of  course  be  saved  by  substi- 
tuting an  omnibus  for  a  cab,  by  retiring  to  the  cheaper 
places  in  a  Ilieatre,  and  by  all  that  painful  system  of 
minute  attention  which  is  irritating  until  it  becomes  a 
habit.  Here,  too,  one  must  a»k  whether  tho  game  is 
worth  the  candle.  To  keep  out  of  debt  is  not  only  the 
first  of  duties,  but  the  most  essential  condition  of  happi- 
ness, and  therefore  no  sacriBee  whiel)  makes  both  ends 
meet  should  be  grudged.  But,  tliough  a  person  who  purhea 
his  economy  to  any  further  point  may  boast  of  setting  a 
good  examjilo,  tie  will  scarcely  find  that  he  has  consulted 
his  own  happiness.  The  strength  of  character  which  en- 
ables a  man  to  retire  lo  a  hermitage  and  devote  himself  to 
intellectnal  htudies  on  brvad  and  water  will  bring  its  own 
reward  ;  but  the  man  who  tries  (o  divide  his  allegiance,  to 
remain  in  ihe  vrorld  without  paying  the  world's  price  for 
it,  will  generally  have  little  reward  beyond  the  trilling  sat- 
isfaction of  a  good  conscience.  In  one  sense  it  may  almost 
be  faid  that  saving  comes  easier  to  the  ]ioor  man  than  to 
his  richer  neighbor.  If  an  appreciable  fraction  of  your 
income  goes  in  drink,  yon  can  save  what  is  to  you  a  con- 
siderable sum  by  improving  in  sobriety.  Tbe  advantage, 
at  least,  is  fungible,  if  the  temptation  to  be  surmounted  is 
great  But  the  rich  man  who  has  succeeded  by  iha  exer- 
tion of  much  thought  in  putting  his  establishment  on  a 
more  reasonable  scale  often  finds  that  llio  advantage  is 
rather  shadowy  and  efTects  posterity  more  than  himself. 
The  chains  wiili  which  we  are  bound  are  riveted  upon  us 
with  terrible  strength.  Our  bondage  cannot  be  broken  by 
a  tingle  good  resolution,  or  a  mere  change  of  personal 
habits.  Ouikfamilies,  our  relatives,  and  our  acquaintances 
combine  to  force  us  into  Ihe  rojidar  grooves.  And  un- 
doubtedly many  men  who  could  do  betier  things  are  forced 
to  miserable  hdckwork  for  daily  subsistence,  and  tempted 
to  grow  daily  more  commonplace,  and  plod  more  content- 
edly along  the  mill-borse  round  of  existence.  We  would 
gladly  welcome  a  deliverer,  though  we  can  see  few  rigns  cf 
his  appearance,  Socle ly  grows  more  luxurious;  and  even 
our  good  qualities  rather  lend  to  increased  energy  in  grow- 
ing rich  than  to  increased  judgment  in  using  wealth. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Richard  Waokeb  is  said  to  have  visited  London  lately,  bat 
refused  to  appcur  in  public. 

Walter  TiioaNncKv  will  soon  brinR  out  a  new  book.  In  two 
volemcs,  oddly  entitled  "  Criss-Cross  Journeys." 

Tub  Shah  of  Persia  is  nccompanicd  on  his  European  journey 
by  Ills  cabinet  nnd  three  of  iiis  wives  —  only  ihrec 

Hr.  Mill's  Autobiography  was  continued  up  to  a  very 
recent  date,  and  will  before  long  miike  its  appearance. 

The  Empress  of  Japan  has  set  the  fashion  of  wearing  un- 
colorcd  tceih  nnd  eyebrows.  It  is  (tenerally  regarded  as  a 
slioeking  innovation. 

The  Alhenaum  says:  "Tn  our  next  week's  number  we  (ball 
print  a  short  poem  liy  Mr,  1).  G.  Kossetti."  It  would  be  unkind 
to  say,  "  The  ohortcr  tho  belter." 

Tbb  death  is  announced  of  Carlo  Anenii,  nns  of  Ihe  beat 
known  painters  of  ihe  nK>dcm  Italian  school.  He  was  direclor 
of  tbe  Acaddmie  des  Jk'aux-Arts  at  Bologna. 

Thb  "Homespun  Songs"  by  "  Snm  Slick,  Junior"  whieh 
appear  in  iha  current  number  of  madacood'i  ilagaxlar,  ars 
by  a  son  of  Judge  Ilaliliurton,  the  author  of  "bam  Slick." 
Tlie  songs  are  not  so  good  as  tbe  idea. 

Tub  droll  annoancemcnt  is  made  in  theBriatol  (Eng.)  papers 
thai  the  Commiitee  of  ihe  Briilol  Alhenwnm,  a  few  days  ago, 
resolved  to  pay  poAtliumoiis  honors  lo  the  late  Mr,  Mncready, 
and  rcelcctcii  him  as  one  uf  their  vict-presidenti  three  days  after 
of  hii  death. 
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[JonB  14,  1878. 


H.  RoDiiQDEi,  a  well-kDown  Pmrii  sMck- broker,  fell  doirp 
dead  OD  hearing  of  the  auicids  of  hi>  nleu  Thera  wm  aflbctign 
for  yon  1 

EiQuisiTB  littlaiixpeDny  co|Hai  of  the  "Cbriitian  Vear"  are 
now  purcbuabla  in  Bn^fland,  tha  copyright  of  that  famont  work 
having  )u9t  run  out.  For  many  yean  before  hit  death  it  bad 
brouKnt  in  a  royalty  ofXBOO  a  year  to  ita  anihor. 

Ah  antiqne  giaai  vase  hag  been  disinterred  In  the  nelghbor- 
bood  of  Ariel.  It  consiiu  of  two  paru,  one  of  common  glaM, 
the  other,  which  ia  anperimpoied  on  it,  of  red  glass  curiooily 
knotted.    It  bean  the  inacription,  Uivia  naxmuniiu  Aoguittu. 

The  execntorg  of  M.  Oosuve  ria  Beaumont  are  in  posseuton 
of  Mr.  Mill'i  l«llera  to  M.  de  Tocquevillc.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  the 
letten  of  both  political  philosoptiera  will  be  pnbiiibed  t<w«tber, 
in  the  order  in  whieh  they  passed  bemeen  ibem.  Mr.  tUll  Wai 
atmoat  the  lail  of  Englaod  i  great  lei lerwri tare. 

ACCOBDINO  to  the  Acadfinif,  a  German  paper  atalea  that  Mr. 
Bajard  Taylor  ii  going  to  lollowap  hia  tranalation  of  Faaal" 
with  a  "  Hiatory  of  the  Germans,  for  which  it  ia  aald  he  haa 
the  (indiapenuhle)  qoaliScation  of  ■  slight  inruaion  of  German 

tSu«bian|  blood,  iatrodnced  only  eight  genoritiona  ago  into 
is  English  pedigree. 

A  Paris  letter-writer  aayi :  "  Bret  Harte  baa  appeared  in  a 
French  (cuieei  thanks  to  M.  AmMcc  Plchot  and  his  eoilaberateur 
of  the  Hecut  Bn'tamuqat.  So  far  as  the  work  has  yet  made 
way  amoDg  ihe  Psriiiana,  the  patm  has  certainly  been  carried 
off  by  '  Le  lionheur  dn  Camp-Kuglaaant,'  otherwise,  in  the 
En^iah  vemBculor,  '  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.'" 

Oh  the  ^ht  of  March  Vllhelm  Nikolij  Martlrand  died  at 
Copenhagen.  Mantrand  was  the  moit  ori|tlnal  and  powerful 
painter  that  Uaniab  art  has  produced.  Born  in  1810,  he 
studied  flnt  under  Eckersber^,  and  later  in  Kome  was  a  friend 
and  associate  of,  though  much  younger  than,  Thorwaldsen 
His  greatest  srorks  are  the  coloasal  freacoes  in  Roeakilde 
Cathedral. 

Akadkhs,  the  ex  king  of  Spain,  ia  preparing  m  work,  lo  be 
entitled  "  The  hiatory  of  King  Amadeua,  written  by  himaelf," 
and  to  be  published  at  Home  within  a  short  period.  Many 
eminent  personages  connected  with  the  varioua  political  partia 
in  Spain  have  aasisted  tha  royal  author.  The  work  in  qnea- 
don  will  be  divided  into  (uur  parts:  "Isabella,"  "Prin," 
"  Hobeniollem,"  and  "  Amadeua.'  It  will  contain  many  price- 
leas  precepts  to  princes  already  dethroned.  Amadena  ought  to 
be  something  of  an  authority  on  that  subject. 

A  aTi.BiiT  but  reritable  revolulion  haa  taken  place  in  the  Eng- 
lish faabiooable  world,  llilhorto  It  haa  been  the  practice  when 
friends  or  acqualntancea  were  about  leaving  town  to  call  on  one 
another  and  leave  a  card  with  the  leitera  in  pencil,  P.  P.  C.  At 
present.  If  that  miasive  ba  left  by  the  owner,  and  no  denartnre 
tkkei  place  wiihio  eight  days,  no  umbraee  is  to  be  taken ;  but  if  a 
fortnight  or  a  month  elapses,  and  there  iu  no  prospect  of  the  do- 
parture,  tha  p.  ft.  c.  is  to  be  accepted  aa  a  notice  to  quit  all  via- 
iting —  a  decision  aa  definite  and  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of 
the  Hedaa  and  Persians. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  hear  the  mild  r^oinder  of  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Mew  Zealand  House  of  Aaiembly.  whom  Mr.  Anthony 
Tiollope  diMcribes  in  hia  lately  publiahed  work,  "  Anatralla  and 
New  Zealand,"  He  says  of  Ihia  lucklcM  member  that  he  was 
"  so  vulgar,  so  ignorant,  ao  illiterate,  ao  incapable  in  his  at- 
(empta,  ao  nauaeoas  in  his  Rights  of  oratory,  lo  blasphemoua  in 
hia  appeala  lo  religion,  so  impudent  to  the  gentlemen  around 
him,  so  weak  in  his  tangnage,  so  strong  in  hia  Billingsgate 
phrases,  that  I  could  think  but  little  of  a  conatituency  which 
ifould  retnm  him,  and  marvelled  at  the  patience  of  a  Honae 
which  would  endure  him." 

In  the  Dewlr-published  volume  of  Monographa  by  Lord  Houeh- 
(on,  there  is;  io  one  of  Sidney  Smith,  the  following  story  of  hia 
clerical  fun  in  Yorkshire :  "  He  willingly  aaslated  his  neighbon 
in  their  clerical  dntica,  and  an  anecdote  of  one  of  theae  occasions 
ta  still  current  in  the  district,  for  the  authenticity  of  which  I  will 
— t  vouch,  but  which  seema  to  me  good  enough  to  be  true, 
n  the  preceding  Saturday,  and 


He  dined  with  the  incumbent  o 


jokes.  '  1  am  ver;  glad  that  I  have  amused  you,'  said  Mi 
ney  Smttb  at  parting, '  but  you  must  not  laugh  at  my  sermon 
UMOomnv.'  I  should  hope  I  know  the  diflerence  between 
'—'-^  bwf)  or  at  church,'  remarked  the  gentleman,  with  some 
am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  replied  the  viaiior.  '  I'll 
a  on  it,'  laid  the  aqnire.    '  Take  you,'  replied 


the  divine.  The  preacher  ascended  Ihe  steps  of  the  Ffhal 
apparently  tnffiariog  from  a  severe  cold,  with  hia  handkerchia  to 
hu  face,  and  at  once  nmied  out  the  name  '  Kei-ahaw '  seven) 
time*  in  various  iniOnationa.  This  ingeniona  aasumpijan  of  the 
readlneu  with  nbich  a  man  would  recogniie  his  own  nUN 
in  Boundi  imperceptible  to  the  can  of  othen,  paovcd  accuiate. 
The  poor  gentleman  bunt  into  a  guffaw,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
congregation  ;  end  the  minister,  alter  looking  al  him  with  stcn 
reproach,  proceeded  irith  his  iliscourae  and  won  the  bet." 

A  TXET  old  playgoer  indeed,  Baron  de  Chamerollea,  bonEbl, 
so  long  ago  aa  1827,  a  life  ticket  for  the  Gymnase  Theatre  (Umb 
called  Theatre  de  Madame),  at  the  price,  which  now,  slier 
□early  helf  a  century's  enjoyment,  must  »eem  modenle,  of 
$200,  During  ail  these  long  yean  hia  taste  fbr  this  parUeolir 
theatre  never  palled,  and  the  very  frequent  nae  of  his  right  wit 
now  sweetened  lo  him  by  the  reflection  that  he  had  survived  a 
long  auccesaion  of  managen,  anl  that  he  was  getting  full  valoi 
for  his  ntoney.  On  January  11  last,  just  aa  the  eurtaiu  «n 
about  ta  rise  for  the  flnt  rcpreseniadon  of  M.  Alexandra  Da- 
mes' new  play,  the  "  Femmc  de  Claude."  the  baron  prcxalri 
himself  at  the  box-office,  and  asked  for  a  stall-  Being  [old  ihil  ill 
the  stalls  were  let,  he  offered  to  accept  anoibcr  place  in  tkt 
house,  albeit  hia  conlract  stipulated  thai  he  was  entitled  lo  oat 
of  the  best  plncea.  But  Ihe  hauae  was  quite  full,  and  hewn 
lent  away.  Thereupon  he  brought  hii  action.  The  court  de-  | 
liberated  in  its  private  room  for  an  nnusually  lone  time,-lnil  ilti- 
maiely  decided  thai  tlie  sound  consiruction  of  lAe  comnft  wii 
only  that  Ihe  baron  was  to  be  admiiied  to  any  place  wliid 
might  be  vacant,  and  that  unless  it  wei«  pnived  tlui  the  naa-  ' 
ager  had,  by  means  of  arrangements  wiih  theatrical  agenda  ct 
otherwiae,  taken  meaaurta  to  diminish  the  fnir  average  ntnabq' 
of  places  10  be  had  by  appliealion  at  the  doors,  it  was  not  m- 
aonable  that  the  pinintllf  ahould  have  damans  for  an  acsidenlal 
inability  to  accommodate  him. 

CuNaiDEKABLK  iolereit  has  been  excited  In  Northern  Eonpe 
by  the  announcement  that  the  collection  of  antiquities,  paial- 
inga,  ele.,  at  Ulryksdal,  near  Stockholm,  the  summer  retideDCt 
of  the  tale  King  Charles  XV.,  of  Sweden,  ii  to  be  cold  by  peb- 
lic  auction,  Charies  XV.  waa  not  only  a  poet  and  a  musicisii. 
bnt  also  a  painter  and  an  an  connoisseur,  and  he  collected  dor 
ing  his  lifetime  a  great  number  of  art  treasures,  most  of  miiA 
he  presented  to  ihe  national  museum  which  he  foaaded  M 
Stockholm.  The  remainder  he  left  to  his  heirs,  Ihe  principal^ 
whom  ii  his  only  daughter,  the  wile  of  the  Crown  I'rince  tf 
Denmark,  and  she  has  now  directed  the  collection  to  be  coliia 
order  to  distribute  the  proceeds  in  accordance  with  his  wilt.  Tha 
lint  day  of  the  sale  is  to  take  place  on  the  ISth  inst,  immediald] 
after  the  coronation  of  King  Oscar,  which,  it  ia  expected,  wil 
atmct  a  great  number  of  visilon  to  the  capital.  The  collectioi 
will  he  sold  in  TOO  lota.  The  flrat  aeclion  compriiea  a  nunibtr 
of  antique  pieces  of  familun  of  difliimt  periods,  inclodiiit 
some  rare  cabinets  oF  the  seventeenth  centnrr,  tables,  mimr^ 
bedaleada  with  batdaqnlns  in  the  style  of  the  Kenaisiance,  aa< 
various  miscellaneous  specimeni  of  nicoco  furnitore.  In  lbs 
second  section  are  wood  earrings,  goblets,  and  bronie  and  altni 
work.  The  Ihinl  section  coniiats  of  a  large  collection  of  irti- 
clea  used  in  hunlinj;,  two  medlasval  Scandinavian  drinkiag. 
valuable  pipes  ;  and  the  fourth,  of  china  aad 
t  celebrated  bclonea.  In  the  £fth 
ibroideries;  in  the  sixth,  ststnair 
in  marble,  porphyry,  and  granite  ;  and  in  the  aerenth,  oil-paint- 
ings and  water-color  drawings.  The  oil-paintings,  which  aie 
mostly  of  the  Flemiih  school,  were  in  the  apartmenta  of  the  lao 
Qaeen  Louise.  They  consist  of  works  by  Ruyadsel,  Tenia*, 
Van  Ostade,  Melsn  Hobbema,  Claude,  Boucher,  UojardiB,  a»d 
other  eminent  master*. 


earthenware  from  all  the  m 


Aa  a  wash  for  tbe  complexion  BiritNKTT's  Eaixmtor 
has  no  equal.  It  is  diatinguiahed  for  its  cooling  and  sooth- 
ing properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  ail  tuiaatnril 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  t&n,  sunbam,  IrecUea, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  Ihe  skin,  curing  ch&pped  hands, 
Bttd  allaying  the  irrilAtion  caused  by  the  bite*  oi  moaqiii- 
toes  and  other  annoyiiig  insecia. 

Couaa  AND  CouoHS.  —  Sudden  ehanew  of  climate  an 
aourcea  of  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial  affectuuu.  Take  it 
once  "Brown'*  Bronchial  Trocba,"  let  the  Cold,  Coogh, 
or  Irritation  of  the  Throat  be  ever  so  slight. 

The  Gktttbbdro  Kataltbine  Watkk  pwftnntmac 
rellona  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  ktndrad  disease*.  Seal 
the  advertisement  in  another  colnmn. 


EVERY   SATURDAY. 

A    JOURNAL   OF  CHOICE  READING. 
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CHAPTBB  I.  (c(m(inu«<f.) 

Thk  doctor  wai(«d  for  him  to  pro- 
cenL  He  thought  the  exordium  un- 
deaiablc. 

"There's  too  much  red-tape;  too 
mnch  rule  md  form.  People  don't 
eo  in  hotly  eooagh  for  thuir  ideiu. 
[  don't  know  if  you've  noticed  that 
everything  big  has  been  done  by  peo- 
ple who  never  thought  hon  a  thing 
would  pay  ?  In  fact  who  sail  straight 
to  the  port  and  do  things  while  otliers 
are  fiading  out  what's  the  good  of 
going  there,  and  what's  the  best  way 

Barold  Vaughan  smiled  inwardly, 
with  the  cynicism  of  one  just  ceauug 
to  be  young,  at  ibe  BDthuBiaBoi  of  a 
young  man  who  has  just  made  the  orig- 
ins! discovery  of  an  ancient  truism. 

"  Of  course,  if  a  man's  hard  up, 
like  CoLuuibus,  be  must  go  about  beg- 
ging of  goTernment,  and  lose  time, 
and  then  o^y  gets  half  the  credit  if 
he  wine,  fortune  has  been  fool 
enough  to  ^ive  roe  more  than  was 
ever  spent  in  fitting  out  the  Finta. 
Tve  been  resdioK  it  all  up  on  my  last 
TO/age.  Now  what  would  Columbus 
hare  done  if  he'd  been  me  ?  " 

"I  think,  if  Columbus  had  been  an 
English  peer,"  Harold  antwered,  a 
Uttle  bitterly,  "  he  would  have  stayed 
u  home.  And,"  he  thought,  "  have 
no  came  to  think  trust  in  woman  as 
foolish  as  that  in  princes." 

"  What?  "  cried  Lord  Lisbnrn. 
"  Ih  that  the  way  of  gentlemen  ? 
Did  Raleigh  stay  at  home,  or  Drake, 
or  any  of  those  fellows?  I'll  tell  you 
what  he'd  have  done :  ho'd  have  found 
America  in  a  month.  My  idea  is  tliiB 
—  jiut  to  let  people  go  on  talking,  fit 
out  the  Esmeralda  quietly,  have  some 
fellows  of  the  right  sort  on  board,  sail 


stores  for  twenty  years,  if  need  be,  — 
and  then  come  quietly  home  agun, 
and  say  it's  done.' 

"  What's  done  ?  " 

"That  the  North  Polo  had  been 
taken  possesaion  of  by  the  BUrl  of  Lis- 
bum  tor  the  king.  By  Jove  I  the 
Esmeralda  would  be  in  history." 

"Ii  your  lordship  serious  ?     Impos- 


"  That's  what  they  said  to  Columbus. 
Just  think  —  I've  read  all  the  books  — 
tliey  say  that  inside  the  ice  there's 
most  likely  the  most  glorious  country 
in  the  world,  a  regular  El  Dorado  — 
not  for  gold,  you  know,  but  for  chmate  : 

Srhaps  Eden  was  there,  who  knows  ? 
le  might  meet  the  angel  with  the 
flaming  sword.  Bnt  that's  nothing, 
though  I've  dreamed  of  such  things. 
What  I  mean  is,  I  mean  to  try,  just 
for  the  sake  of  doing  something.  I've 
been  round  the  world,  I've  done  every- 
thins  in  the  shooting  line,  I  can't 
stand  keeping  indoors,  I  hate  billiards 
—  what's  a  man  U>  do  in  these  coik- 
foundedly  slow  times  ?  It's  not  my 
fault  if  there's  nothing  but  the  Pole 
Icfl  for  my  Esmeralda." 

Lord  Lisburn  was  not  a  handsome 
young  man,  and  Harold  Vaugban'i 
rather  low  opinion  of  his  brains  was 
not  altered  by  hearing  him  talk  in  this 
wild  str^n.  But  his  eyes  glowed  and 
his  lips  wreathed  eagerly  as  he  rode 
his  brilliant  hobby  so  earnestly,  until 
some  sparks  of  sympathetic  hie  fell 
over  his  companion.  But  they  soon 
went  out  again. 

"That  is  a  startling  idea,"  he  said, 

Juietly.  "  I  aSi  not  a  geographer,  but 
should  think  yon  ought  to  get  some 
scientific  opinion." 

"That's  just  what  I  won't  do. 
There'd  be  deliberations  and  consulta- 
tions, and  the  thing  would  get  talked 
about  and  be  in  the  papers.  I  don't 
want  the  heart  Xa  be  smudged  out  of 
me  by  wiseacres  and  editors^  half  of 
whom  will  say  I'm  a  hero  because  my 
poor  father  was  yellow,  and  the  other 
half  will  call  me  an  ass  because  he 
wasn't  blue." 

"  You  have  thought  of  the  risk  — 
tie  failures  of  others  ?  " 

"  They  behanged.  Iwanttberisk, 
and  I  expect  the  others  (ailed  — splen- 
did fellows  they  have  been  too  —  well, 
they  were  unlucky,  that's  all.  Some 
one  must  do  it  at  last,  and  why  not 
the  Esmeralda  ?  Come  —  wha  do 
you  say  ?  I've  wanted  to  open  my 
heart  to  some  one  I  could  trust  this 
long  while,  and  the  murder's  out  now. 

Harold  Vaughan  went  on  smoking 
in  silence. 

' '  I  can  easily  get  a  crew,"  went  on 
the  earl.  "  That's  one  thing  moner 
can  do.  I'd  pay  everybody  so  hign 
that  they  could  aSord  to  stake  their 
lives,  and  Td  take  no  fomiiy  men,  and 
settle  something  on  everybody's  rela- 


tions belbre  starting.  My  own  cap- 
tain would  go  with  me  —  we're  like 
brothers.  I  should  keep  the  journal 
myself,  and  get  up  natural  history 
while  the  E^eralda's  fitting.  Yon 
can  recommend  me  what  to  read." 

Suddenly  Tlarold  spoke. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  natural 
history  rather  a  long  subjecL  You 
will  want  some  one  accustomed  to 
observe,  and  you  will  want  a  medical 
man.  I  beg  'to  offer  myself  in  both 
capacities." 

"  By    Jove,  Vaughan,  are  you  in 

"  In  full  earnest." 
"  Then  you  are  a  brick  —  that's  all 
I  can  say.     Then  you  think  it's  a  good 

"  Any  wav,  it  is  one  that  suits  me." 
"Done?" 

■'  Then  that's  settled.  I'll  send  for 
my  captain  to-morrow,  and  we'll  go 
to  work.  Let  me  see  - —  what  can  one 
do  now  ?  It's  too  early  to  turn  in. 
Ah,  bv  Jove,  I  half  promised  to  look 
in  at 'some  theatre.  Will  you  come? 
We  can  go  on  talking  about  the  North 
Pole." 

Harold  Vaughan  did  not  care  three 
straws  about  the  North  Pole.  But  in 
his  condition  of  mind,  and  with  his 
prospects,  men  are  moved  by  straws 
—  and  in  his  case  Lord  Lisburn  was 
the  straw. 

OHAPTBR    tl.      TOWN    MICE  .AND   A 


Thk  reason  for  Lord  Lisbum's  not 
finding  Ladv  Penrose  at  home  was 
that  uie  hao  gone  out  that  fine  after- 
noon in  the  carriage  in  order  to  maks 
some  calls.  Her  JiBt  included  a  Miss 
Ferrot,  who  had  not  taken  advantage 
of  the  fine  weather.  Lady  Penrose, 
was  not,  however,  as  much  disap- 
pointed as  people  usually  are  wben 
they  fail  to  hear  those  words  which  ' 
combine  the  virtues  of  charity  and 
self~denial,  "  Not  at  homo." 

Down  came  Miss  Perrot,  bustling 
like  the  brisk  young  lady  that  she  was 
—  yotine  still,  though  she  had  been 
voung  long  ago.  But  then  sho  was 
nawked-nosed  and  sallow  —  of  the 
style  that  wears  well  by  candle-light, 
and  can  bear  a  little  rouge  and  hair- 
mixture  on  occasions  without  remind- 
ing the  beholder  of  the  wife  of  Ahab. 

"  Ah,"  she  exclumed,  almost  as  a 
Frenchwoman  says,  ifen  I^gv.1    "I 
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luiTe  been  wondering  what  had  became 
of  you.  So  you  have  really  come 
back  again  ?  And  Sir  William  ?  I 
■m  Hying  to  see  Sir  William." 

"  Sir  William  U  now  at  St.  Bavoas 

—  there  is  Bomu  meetii^  or  some- 
thing." 

"  Political,  of  course  ?  Politics  are  1 
mv  foible.  That's  why  I  adore  Sir 
William,  You  ou^ht  to  be  jealous  of 
me  about  Sir  William  It  sounds  bo  ' 
wpll  — like  Pitt.     But  that  reminds  mc 

—  I'm.  so  glad  you're  come  1  Clo  1  " 
she  called  out  shrilly  from  the  half' 
opened  door,  "  eome  down.  1  want. 
you  to  see  Lady  Penrose." 

"  Clo,"  whoever  she  might  be, 
BDBwered,  and  Claudia  appeared- 

"  My  first  cousin  once  removed,  Misa 
Brandt,"  said  MisB  Perrot.  "  Claudia, 
this  is  Lady  Penrose.  Your  father. 
my  dear,  knows  Sir  William  welL  I 
have  no  doubt  he  votes  for  him." 

Claudia  in  St.  Bavona  —  Claudia  in 
Belgravia?  No,  they  were  not  the 
same-  The  lazy,  sofa-ridden,  lame  girl, 
who  let  Harold  Taughan  make  love  lo 
her  over  her  easel  and  tootc  it   like   a 


bee  made  a  bass  to  the  soprano-steeple 
of  St.  Catherine,  wa«  hardly  tliis 
stately  young  lady,  no  longer  Ruben- 

Sue,  who  dressed  like  a  nun,  was  as 
B  as  Sl  Agnes,  and  carried,  in  the 
a  of  a  morning  caller,  three  yards 
of  plain  sewing  over  her  arm.  The 
two  ladies  bowed,  and  Claudia  sat 
down.  Miss  Perrot  flashed  a  glance 
over  the  plain  sewing.  Lady  PemxMe, 
who  had  been  trained  U>  mild  elec- 
tioneering, beamed  serenely  towards 
the  St.  Aivons  ^rl. 

*■  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  have  heard  the 
name.  Have  you  been  long  in  town  ? 
You  mnet  come  and  see  us  as  soon  as 
Sir  William  returns.  Are  you  often 
in  London  ?  " 

"I  have  never  been  in  London  be- 
fore." 

"  My  consio  has  not  been  well," 
HisB  Perrot  explained.  "  Her  lather 
has  sent  her  here  for  change  of  scene." 

"  Indeed  I  How  eiciting  it  must  be. 
Don't  you  find  it  so,  Miss  Brandt  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Claudia,  looking  up, 
but  without  her  old  ready  brightness 
and  outwardness  of  look,  "  I  suppose 
"•  At  any  rate  it  is  ven-  noisy. 
,  that'- "  ""-'^ 


"Now  t 


^  broke 


would  make  Lady  Penrose  IMnk  I  led 
you  a  life  that  a  whirlwind  would  be 
a  lethargy  to." 

■'  Pm  sure  Lady  Penrose  won't  think 
any  such  thing,"  said  Claudia,  smiling 
■  httle  over  her  work.     "The  fact  is, 


is  very  good  to  put  up  with  the  wliims 
and  caprices  of  an  old  person  like  me." 

"  Old  ?  "  asked  Lady  Penrose,  with 
a  placid  touch  of  lady-like  astonish- 
ment.    "  Why  "  — 

"  Stuff  I  "  burst  in  Mies  Peirot. 
"  Claudia's  not  three-and-twenty  — 
what  we  used   to   call  babies  when   I 
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was  one  of  them.  I  don't  know  what's 
come  lo  the  children :  they're  all  old 
now  before  they're  young. 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Brandt  is  delicate  ?  " 
asked  Lady  Penrose,  with  a  maternal 
air  suitable  to  her  comfortable  ^ure- 
"  1  was  delicate  once.  When  1  was 
married  to  Sir  William  I  was  quiu  a 
slip,  like  Jane  or  Laura." 

"  Ah,  that's  it,"  excliumed  Ihe  elder 
lady,  triumphantly.  "  That's  what  I'm 
always  saying.  I'm  always  at  Claudia, 
asking  her  why  she  doean't  do  like 
other  girls.  I  wish  you'd  speak  to 
her  —  you've  got  girls  of  your  own. 
What  should  you  say  if  Laura  was  lo 
want  to  leave  a  dance  before  the  aller- 
supper  galop,  or  Jane  was  to  make 
things  for  poor  people  instead  of  doing 
slippers  and  really  useful  things  ?  " 

"It  is  very  proper  to  make  things 
for  the  poor,"  answered  Lady  Penrose, 
^avely.  "I  should  do  it  myself,  only 
It  is  so  much  better  to  buy  them  ready 
made,  and  cheaper  too,  in  the  long  run. 
Sir  William  thinks  that  it's  against 
economical  politics  to  mix  up  labor 
and  capital." 

"I  don't  understand  politics,"  said 
Claudia.  "But  it  seems  tome  that  the 
labor  of  charity  is  the  most  charitable 

Snrt  of  it  1  can  never  feel  that  I'm 
aing  good  lo  anybody  unless  it  gives 
me  some  trouble.  .\nd  1  like  making 
strong  stitches.  It's  only  my  way  of 
telling  my  beads." 

"Now  that's  yon  again,  Claudia. 
You'd  make  Lady  Penrose  think  I 
have  a  papist  for  a  cousin —talking 
of  beads  and  things.  Sir  William, 
who's  in  the  House,  must  understand 
better  than  vou.  And  I'm  sure  fancy 
work  is  much  more  natural  for  a  girl 
who  must  think  of  settUng  one  of  these 

"You  think  sewing  'slippers  is  a 
young  lady's  substitute  for  sowing 
wild  oats  ?  "  asked  Claudia. 

"  Well,  you  may  joke  about  it,  hut 
1  don't  see  why  marriage  should  be  a 
forbidden  subject  of  conversation. 
As  for  people  waiting,  as  young  men 
and  women  do  now,  till  each 
has  got  a  foot  in  the  grave,  I've  no 
patience  with  such  new  ways.  We 
married  for  love  in  my  time,  and  if  we 
didn't  marry  for   love  we  married  for 

South  all  the  same.  We  shall  be  hear- 
ag  of  paa  mortem  marriages   soon,  I 

"  The  young  men  should  come  foi^ 
ward  more,"  said  Lady  Penrose. 

"  The  young  women  should  come 
forward  more,"  said  Miss  Perrot. 

"  Cousin  I  "  exclaimed  Claudia. 

"  Of  course,  I  mean  in  a  proper 
way.'' 

"  Such  as  working  slippers  and 
waiting  for  after-supper  galops?  " 

"  I  mean  b^  not  moping,  and  wait- 
ing for  wedding-rings  to  fall  down  the 
chimney." 

"  But,  cousin,  isn't  that  the  way  they 
mo^  fall  ?  " 

"Yes  —  and  the  housemaids  find 
them  in  the  cinders.  It's  they  that 
are  always  getting  married  now  —  the 
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simpletons,  as  if  a  bad  home  were  belr      I 
ter  than  a  good  place."  I 

"  And  as  I  don't  want  to  be  a  rinple- 
ton  —  there,  cousin,  I  dare  biy  Lady      ] 
Penrose  is  thinking  us  a  tenibly  qau> 
relsome  couple." 

"  How  are  Laura  and  Jane  ? ''  aiked 
Miss  Perrot,  suddenly  turning  the  ccn- 
versation.  She  was  nettled,  bat  nnld 
not  aSord  the  luxury  of  cairying  t 
fencing  match  with  aridrrelatioD  Ids 

Lady  Penrose  certunly  did  not  thinl  ! 
Miss  Brandt  a  particularly  sweeHem- 
pered  young  lady.  But  shewaineD 
disposed  to  be  friendly  to  a  «htn>- 
toDgned,  piously  disposed,  and  lick]; 
looking  country  girl  who  could  by  DO 

CBsibility  prove  a  rival  to  eidiw  rf 
r  own  young  cygnets  at  home. 

"  Both  the  girls  are  welL"  she  aid, 
preparing  herself  to  indulge  in  bo 
favorite  topic,  and  shaking  hert^lf  not 
like  a  sitting  swan.  "  They  will  dis 
to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mik 
Brandt.  Iliey  would  have  come  »iUi  ■ 
me  to-day,  only  Laura  is  at  her  mnac 
She  has  a  real  genius  for  niniic,ud 
plays  all  the  things  out  of  the  opers*. 
She  is  learning  from  Signor  FasoUl, 
who  teaches  at  court,  you  kno",  and 
charges  a  guinea  a  lesson ;  so  she  cant 
help  having  a  genius.  Are  von  niiH 
sical.  Miss  Brandt'/  "  A  saspicion  en- 
tered her  mind  that  Claudia  oiigbl 
perhaps,  after  the  manner  (A  plain  ud 
disagreeable  people,  take  her  stand  n 
accomplishments. 

"  I  hardly  know,"  answered  Clante, 
seriously.  "Except  the  cathedral 
organ,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heiri 
any  music  to  care  for.  As  for  lbs 
piano,  I  must  confess  to  detesting  il- 

"How  very  curioual  I  tbon^ 
everybody  liked  pianos  —  they  are  » 
convenient,  and  add  so  much  to  tbt 

"  That  is  true ;  I  never  thon^t  of 
it  in  tliat  light." 

"  Asfor  Jane,"  continued  the  tiriii*, 
once  more  relieved,  "  she  is  dM 
painter.  My  girls  don't  interferewitk 
each  other's  line —  it  is  much  the  bert 
way.  We  are  quite  an  artistic  fwiilf 
—  that  is,  on  my  side,  for  Sir  Willi"" 
knows  very  little  about  art  — he  il  is 
the  House,  you  know.  Perhaps  j<n 
paint,  Miss  Brandt?  What  is  y<nt 
style  —  pencil  or  water~coior?  Jane's 
is  water-color." 

'■  I  used  to  spoil  a  good  desl 
of  canvas  once,"  Claudia  aoswoed. 
"  But  it  was  a  great  waste  of  lime." 
She  bent  over  her  work  again,  as  if 
at  all  events  determined  to  waste  so 

"Clandia  paints  beautifully  l**bnilie 
1  Miss  PerroL  "  How  can  you  stow 
ich  a  want  of  proper  pride  t  I  wia 
you  would  let  Ijuly  Penro«e  see  soM 
of  your  things." 

"  I  did  not  bring  any,  cousin.'' 

"  Isn't  it  provoking,  Ladv  Penrose^ 
For  my  put,  I  think  a  girl  should  m 
more  travel  without  her  accompliit 
ments  than  her  clothes-"  •_ 

"  Jane  did  not  ctme  with  me,"  w«"t 
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on  the  vuitor,  "  becauae  she  baa  a 
iligbt  attack  of  influenza.  We  have 
to  be  particularly  careful  of  Jane,  of 
conriB.  Do  you  know,  she  was  won- 
dertiillj  admired  at  Farleigh  House  on 
Wednesday  —  never  at  my  side  five 
misutes  h^ether.  She  danced  nith 
vonng  Ijoti  La  Ponle  three  timaa  — 
1  lr»d  quite  to  interfere.  By  the  way, 
you  and  your  niece  must  not  be  sor- 
mised  to  have  a  card  in  a  day  or  two. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  quiot  dance  on 
die   lOtb,   when   Sir    William   cornea 

"  Oh,  we  iball  be  delighted,  of 
course,"  laid  Miss  Perrot.  "No  — 
■re  have  no  en;ra^enient  for  the  lOtb, 
liave  we,  Claudia  r  " 

"  A  danco  ?  "  asked  Claudia.    "  Tou 

"  Well,  what  is  it  now  ?  We  have 
ao  engageiaent,  surely  ?  " 

"1  ODlv  meant  perhaps  Lady  Pen- 
nwe  might  not  want  to  ask  another 
«aJl-flower." 

Lady  Penrose  looked  at  this  unusual 
rpecimen  of  the  country  girl  with  nn- 
mected  surprise. 

"  Stuff  I  "  said  Miss  Perrot. 

"  I  meant.  Lady  Penrose,  not  that  I 
tn  quite  too  old  to  dance,  but  that  I 
nuit  plead  the  privilege  of  a  broken 
eg— that's  all." 

"  A  broken  leg  ?  Dear  me,  how  sad  ! 
If  course,  yon  can't  dance  if  your  log 
lu  been  broken.    But  you  surely  are 


i     particularly 
>  Jane  has  to 


"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Miss  Perrot.  "  It's 
aiiaess  —  sheer  laziness:  that's  all. 
.  will  bring  her  —  never  fear.  J  am  so 
(STV  to  hear  of  dear  Jane's  influenza." 

"Yes,  and  what  makes  it  the 
sore  provoking  is  —  By  the  way,"  she 
ud,  seiied  with  a  happy  plnn  for 
■eing  especially  attentive  to  the 
laughter  of  a  rich  St.  Bavons  mer- 
hant  without  trouble,  "we  —  that  is, 

and  the  girls  —  have  a  box  to-night 
t    the     Oberon.     "'  ■    ■    • 

•allied  to  go,  and  i 
tar  at  home.  Why  snouiant  we 
lake  up  a  party  —  you,  Miss  Brandt, 
■aura,  and  me  1  And  then  we 
lionldn't  be  throwing  places  away. 
Fe  can  pick  you  np  on  our  way." 

Now  Claudia  would  really  bare 
ttber  stayed  at  home.  She  had  fallen 
Its  that  not  uncommon  condition  in 
hlch  ennui,  disagreeable  as  it  may  be, 
'  nevertheless  more  tolerable  than  its 
tlliatires.  But  Miss  Perrot  gave  her 
D  time  to  BeecQ  ungracious. 

"  That  will  be  delightfiil  I "  she  said. 
Claodia,  yon  will  hear  some  other 
uie  thain  your  organ  now — it  will 
s  some  education  for  you.  So  we 
ill  dine  in  good  time  and  be  ready, 
et  me  see  —  what  are  they  going 
■  do?" 

"  I  don't  exactly  remember  —  Lanra 
HOWS :  it'a  *11  in  the  papen.     There's 

Hademoiselle  something  —  qtiite 
ipronoDnceable  and  new  —  who  b  to 
I  very  g<M>d,  I  believe  —  I  know  it 
a't  to  be  a  common  play,  but  some- 
ing.  with  Bongs  in  it  —  any  way 
ere'a  been  a  great  fnss  made  about 


it."  She  gave  a  elance  at  the  clock, 
and  seeing  that  ner  twenty  minutes 
were  already  over,  rose  to  go.  "  So 
that's  settled  then  —  we  shul  call  for 
you  punctually." 

When  she  got  home,  she  was  grati- 
fied bv  flndlDg  Lord  Lisbum's  cwd. 

"  He  also  must  have  a  card  for  the 
10th,"  she  told  Laura,  and  then  went 
on  to  describe  Miss  Brandt  as  a  par- 
ticularly unpleasant  girl,  who  could 
neither  play,  nor  dance,  nor  draw,  nor 
make  herself  amiable  —  ns  one,  in 
short,  admirably  Btted  to  be  anked  to 
parties  where  her  own  girls  might 
expect  to  meet  Lord  Lisbum  or  Lord 
La  Foule. 

As  for  the  disagreeable  girl  herself, 
she  was,  like  most  people  who  are 
found  fault  with,  rather  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  futh  ought  to  be  steel,  which 
only  grows  harder  and  stronger  under 
the  foree  of  blows :  but  then  the  words 
of  slander  are  not  blows  —  they  are 
the  acid  which  eats  in  and  corrodes. 
Why  should  a  sensible  girl  like  Claudia 
believe  in  a  lover  whom  she  had  only 
known  for  months,  and  disbelieve  in 
her  own  father,  who  had  been  her 
truest  lover  for  years  ?  So  she  proved 
htr  constancy  by  keeping  up  her  faith 
in  her  oldest  ii^end,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  was  but  following  the  evidence 
of  his  senses  in  laying  the  case  of 
Harold  Vaugban  before  her.  Tc  is 
true  that  he  was  willinrr  enough  to 
discover  evil  in  the  slientest  actions 
of  the  i4nlucky  doctor:  but  then  it  is 
equally  true  that  facts  themselves  had 
supported  his  preconceived  interpreta- 
tion of  them.  Claudia  learned  there- 
fore that  her  lover  had  left  her  to  go 
straight  to  a  haunt  of  the  rulgarest 
dissipation  :  that  he  had  there  cele- 
brated his  engagement  by  picking  np 
some  girl  from  Oie  road  to  kill  time 
with  until  he  was  to  come  back  to  her 
—  a  presage  for  the  future  which, 
instead  of  lealonsy,  called  up  wonder- 
ing and  indignant  shame :  and  that  he 
bore  about  him  the  marks  of  having 
taken  an  active  part  in  scenes  of 
brawling  and  disorder.  He  had  justi- 
fied what  all  the  world  had  said  of 
him :  and  slie  felt  herself  disgraced, 
not  Only  by  his  conduct,  hut  by  the 
world,  whose  opimon  he  had  compelled 
her  to  believe  in  against  her  will.  If 
she  had  heard  that  Harold  Vaughan 
hod  been  guilty  of  any  number  of 
social  sins,  whatever  their  magnitude 
even  in  her  own  eyes,  during  the  years 
before  their  acquaintance,  she  would 
have  forgiven  them  all  —  she  would 
have  felt  proud  and  happy  that  her 
love  had  been  able  to  puruy  him  from 
his  stains.  The  character  of  the  Dr. 
Vaughan,  whom  she  had  not  known, 
wonQ  have  been  a  striking  foil  to  tbat 
of  the  Harold  who  was  hers.  But  the 
man  who,  by  openly  insulting  her, 
proved  that  she  was  to  him  nothine 
more  than  a  good  speculation,  ana 
who,  with  the  atmosphere  of  b^  con- 


and  vagabonds,  to  be  tossed  about  and 
made  a  common  plaything  of,  was  one 
to  forget  and  not  to  forgive. 

So,  like  a  brave  girl,  she  of  her  own 
accord  set  to  work  to  forget  delibei^ 
Btely,  with  the  success  that  commonly 
crowns  all  such  resolves.  She  would 
not  take  any  interest  when  the  post- 
man came  to  the  door,  (hough  her 
heart  grew  cold  whenever  he  did  so, 
quite  as  much  as  if  he  any  longer 
concerned  her.  No  letter  came :  and 
though  she  expected  none,  she  felt 
what  was  a  very  good  imitation  of 
angry  disappointment.  She  forced 
herself  back  into  her  old  routine,  and 
as  much  came  of  it  as  if  she  had  spent 
her  whole  time  in  sleeping.  Finally, 
she  made  up  her  mind  that  her  folly 
was  dead  and  forgotten —  and  then 
she  fell  so  much  out  of  health  (hat  her 
father  became  anxious,  and  made  up 
his  mind  that  she  was  neither  forgiv- 
ing nor  forgetting  as  rapidly  as  the 
ought.  He  was  more  than  satisfied 
with  her  good  conduct,  but  he  had 
read  or  heut!  somewhere,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  social  homixopathy, 
a  new  flirtation  is  a  certain  remedy  for 
the  evil  results  of  an  old  one,  and  that 
a  first  aflair  of  the  heart  acts  like  the 
bitters  which  some  people  take  to  give 
themselves  an  appetite  for  solid  fare. 
So  he  wrote  to  Miss  Perrot,  of  whom 
he  knew  enough  to  know  Ihat  she  * 
would  make  an  admirable  duenna  — 
sharp-eyed,  sharp-tongned,  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  sufficiently  dependent 
upon  himself  to  be  trusted,  for  the 
sake  of  her  wages  and  expectations, 

Claudia  made  no  objection  to  being 
sent  on  a  visit  to  London.  Indeed, 
she  never  now  objected  to  anything  — 
she  took  whatevercarae, .  and  as  it 
come,  apparently  because  it  came,  in- 
dependently of  likins-  Only,  finding 
that  Miss  Perrot,  who  liked  to  mix 
herself  up  with  all  the  little  ways  and 
habits  of^  everybody,  was  a  subscriber 
—  in  arrear — to  a  charity  of  which 
the  object  was  to  make  clothes  for  the 
poor,  she  herself  gave  a  double  sub- 
BCription,  obtained  material,  and  set  to 
work  hard,  pricking  and  disfiguring 
her  fingers,  and  fancying  she  was  mak- 
ing some  appreciable  difference  in  the 
eternal  duel  between  large  demands 
and  small  supplies.  But  she  was  right 
in  one  thing  —  she  might  do  but  little 
good,  but  still,  what  she  did  was  better 
Uian  to  sit  down  and  tell  the  rosary  of 
her  own  thoughts.  Miss  Perrot  did 
not  like  it,  and  no  doubt  plain  work  is 
wearisome  to  unsympathetic  eyes  and 
ears.  She  was  not  working  in  the 
sight  of  a  curate,  and  the  efder  lady 
held  that  no  woman  is  justified  in 
thinking  of  taking  orders  till  she  has 
herself  reached  the  canonical  age  for 
abiabopric.  Peers  were  still,  she  held, 
in  Claudia's  market;  and  if  she  her- 
self were  a  warning  a^nst  waiting 
too  long,  that  only  made  her  experience 
the  more  valuable  guide  to  children 
under  twen^-five. 

The  two  ladies  dined  early,  and 
then  got  ready  for  the  [day.    Hiss 
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Perrot  dressed  herself  in  green  satin 
—  Hopaid  for — ornaiuenU;d  with  fes- 
toons of  pink  ruses,  to  match  those  on 
her  oheelcs  aod  in  her  hair.  .Claudia 
put  on  a  gi^y  silk,  without  anv  roses. 
llie  effect  was  rather  Quakerish  (or  a 
box  in  the  theatre,  and  Kliss  Ferrot 
told  her  so:  but  Claudia  hod  known 
Quakers  in  SL  Bavons,  where  they 
were  strong,  and  had  discovered  io 
bereelf  a  new  curiosity-  about  tfaent 
and  their  ways. 


Thk  Oberon  Theatre,  if  anywhere 
looked  for,  will  not  be  found.  Some 
play-goers  remember  it  well,  atid  re- 
eret  it,  like  everything  else  that  be- 
longs to  (he  days  when  they  were 
young  enough  to  enjoy.  It  was  not 
one  of  the  great  houees,  where  acton 
who  have  achieved  the  honors  of  biog- 
raphy helped  to  make  the  history  of 
(heir  time  almost  as  much  as  those 
who  fulfilled  their  seven  ages  off  (he 
stage.'  But  it  was,  in  spite  of  varj'ing 
fortunes,  a  house  with  a  name,  tending 
rather  to  less  worn  grooves  of  the 
drama,  in  which  song  takes  the  place 
of  speech :  and,  when  English  opera 
made  an  attempt  at  renaiatanet,  the 
Oberon  was  a  good  deal  talked  about 
in  Borne  sanguine  circles. 

In  the  hands  of  [he  lost  manager  it 
had  run  into  insolvency  and  compli- 
cated htigation,  which  gave  its  fortunes 
an  additional  interest :  and  the  courage 
of  a  Dew  lessee,  wbosuddenlydropped 
as  it  were  from  unknown  fore^n  or 
provincial  skies,  was  watched  with  a 
certain  amount  of  admiration  by  those 
who  liked  the  taste  of  stage  gossip, 
and  assumed  that  a  spei-utator  must 
necessarily  have  something  to  lose. 
The  new  lessee  showed,  moreover, 
Bone  skill  in  genentUbip.  He  advei^ 
Used  freely.  He  bought  a  lot  of  old 
Bcaflblding,  and  hadit  built  up  all  over 
the  facade,  as  though  ' 


sonally,  an  air  of  diplomatic  mysterv, 
holding  aloof  from  the  common  world 
behind  the  scenes,  and  not  speaking 
unless  he  was  spoken  to,  and  then  only 
in  set  form,  as  though  he  were  playing 
tha  conventional  r61e  of  a  Toreign 
ambassador.  His  peculiar  squint 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  lor  it  stamped 
him  at  once  as  a  remarkable  man. 
Finally,  be  gave  a  venr  small  dinner, 
to  which  he  invited  a  tew  talking  men, 
ready  on  every  occasion  to  sing  the 
praises  and  to  brag  of  any  Amphitryon 
ou  Van  dine.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Carol,  who  came  without  an  invitation, 
and  then  introduced  to  the  host  and 
to  each  other  the   various  guests  as 

There  were  not  many  men  of  art  or 
letters  in  those  days  who  had  not  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Carol  in  the 
earlier  part  of  their  career  ;  and  none 
of  them  Qoidd  ever  tell  when  or  how. 


His  favorite  boast  was  that  he  knew 
everybody,  and  it  was  true.  He  also 
used  to  boast  that  be  was  a  dangerous 
enemy :  and  that  also  was  true,  for 
he  made  it  his  business  to  know  every- 
thing about  everybodv.  So  he  found 
but  fittle  difficulty  in  levying  his  mod- 
est dues  of  black-mail ;  the  weak  and 
credulous  paid  them  eagerly  and  out 
of  prudence ;  the  strong,  either  from 
custom  or  because  they  were  too  small 
to  l>e  worth  contesting.  He  was  quite 
content  with  silver  eggs  paid  in  kind, 
and  never  tried  to  killbii  geese,  though 
always  hanging  his  knife  over  them. 
In  liiic,  he  liad  the  reputation  of  being 
a  power  in  criticism,  because  he  gave 
himself  out  to  be  such  so  constantly 
and  so  loudly  that  it  was  worth  no 
man's  while  to  spend  a  lifetime  in  con- 
tradicting him.  It  was  only  natural 
that  the  manager,  who  was  a  stran- 
geras  yet  to  the  inner  life  of  London , 
should  take  him  at  his  word. 

I  have  said  that  the  reitaimance  of 
English  opera  was  much  talked  of  in 
those  days,  and  there  wa«  of  course, 
as  there  always  has  been,  the  naUve 
musician  who  was  to  beat  the  foreigners 
upon  their  own  field.  Late  campaigns 
had  been  brilliant,  but  not  decisive ; 
and  the  patriotic  army  was  eager  for 
a  new  one.  No  time  — so  Mr.  Carol 
informed  the  manager  —  was  better 
adapte<l  for  opening  the  OI>eTon  as  a 
home  for  native  song,  freed  from  the 
dead  weight  of  native  musicians.  The 
composer  had  gained  many  laurels  re- 
cently, but  they  were  purely  Olympic, 
that  is  to  say,  utigllded ;  and  he  was 
more  eager  than  ^le  cared  to  admit 
to  get  a  new  work  brought  out  on 
terms  less  advantageous  to  himself  than 
to  the  manager,  it  was  to  be  called 
"  Sylvia's  Bracelet,"  which  all  agreed 
was  a  sufficiently  taking  title,  and  of 
which  the  plot  was  to  be  as  follows :  — 

The  Count  of  Falkenstein  was  a 
powerful  German  noble  of  the  good 
old  times   when  counts  could    do, 


looking  (ho  Rhine  ^  a  lavorite  syn- 
onym in  those  days  for  the  great  ro- 
mantic region  of  Nowhere.  Ho  was 
young,  huidsDme,  and  in  every  way 
charming^  the  great  catch,  par  excel- 
lence, of  ail  Westphalia.  Ctf  course, 
however,  though  lie  might  have  had 
his  choice  among  all  the  ladies  in  the 
world  but  one,  it  was  upon  this  one 
that  he  threw  the  eyes  of  his  heart. 
This  was  (he  daughter  of  his  heredi- 
tary enemy,  the  Baron  Von  Waldeck, 
almost  a*  powerful  as  himself,  and  a 
neat  deal  prouder,  wliose  only  child, 
Gertrude,  was  among  women  what 
her  forbidden  lover,  Falkenstein,  was 
among  men.  She  was  worthy  to  ba  a 
queen,  and  her  father  would  rather  see 
her  in  her  grave  than  married  to  the 
fascinating  Falkenstein.  Had  the  au- 
thor of  the  libnUo  been  eontemporary 
with  Queen  Mary  First,  the  author  at 
"  Romeo  and  JuUet"  would  have  been 
accused  of  plagiarism,  so  bitter  was 
hereditary  hate,  ao  triumphant  waa  un- 


bereditary  love.    Makeshifts  S»  n 


count  went  out  hunting  hs  contrircd 
to  get  lost  singolsrly  often  wiihooi 
bringing  hack  any  trophies  at  tbe 
chase  to  bis  alarmed  reisjoers,  whik 
the  young  baroness  was  continntllf 
going  out  on  charitable  preteiti,  with- 
out, it  most  be  feared,  bernGtin;  tlie 
old  women  of  her  parish  is  inr  grtix 
deirree.  Why,  it  may  be  aski'd,  did 
not  Falkenstein  car^  her  o9  on  mt 
of  these  stolen  occasions,  take  lier  it 
bis  castle,  and  set  the  baron  at  it- 
fiance?  Filial  obedience  did  not 
seem  to  Ik  the  young  lady's  foible; 
but  then  a  drama  would  not  be  tioe 
to  life  unless  it  allowed  a  certiis 
margin  for  the  inexplicable.  Id  ut 
case  there  had  as  yet  been  na  elopr- 
ment,  and,  so  far,  nothing  that  etes  is 
romance  is  counted  wrong. 

Let  the  loud  chorus  of  retaiDcn  be 
im&gined,  wherein  they  gather  to- 
gether and  celebrate  the  death  of  tl» 
deer.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  oaeol 
them  that  the  count  was  miisiiig,  w 
usual,  and  so,  with  a  remailable  wist 
of  tact  under  the  circumstances,  tbej 
disfrersed  in  all  directions  to  look  fv 
him  through  the  forest.  Ko  sonMr, 
they  fairly  oat  of  li^ 


relief,  and  waited  for  Gertrude.  Il 
was  their  trysting-place  whidi  kti 
just  been  so  noisily  disturbed.  "Gtr 
tnide  I "  he  first  whispered  nAlj- 
Tben  he  looked  about  amoi^  lu 
bushes  which  might  conceal  faevniD 
repeating,  *' Gertrude  — itisallsifc— 
we  are  ^one."  At  last, "  Gertndel* 
he  called  out,  with  all  the  power  d  i 
voice  wliicb  called  ao  echo  from  ibt 
distant  hills. 

But  no  Gertrude  appeared:  and,  to 
tell  himself  hon  anxious  he  lelt  ibnt 
her  absence,  he  sang  a  ballad.  It  wu 
charmingly  written,  and  had  thecStd 
of  a  charm.  Timidly  from  the  b*M 
of  ferns  and  brambles  emerged  bit  , 
the  head  and  then  the  Aill  figiirs  oil 
beautiful  girl,  covered  partly  with  he 
own  long  hair,  partly  with  the  itiu 
of  wild  animals  —  a  veritable  On>^ 
With  pricked  ears  and  parted  lifw  Af 
crept  nearer  and  nearer  as  the  niiiac 
continued,  the  Count  of  Falkeutib 
being  too  much  occuued  witli  lie 
thoughts  of  the  tmant  Gertrude,  t*i 
of  his  own  caderaa,  to  hear  or  knk 
round.     Suddenly  the  last  few  bin 

E roved  too  much  for  her — sbeclup«J 
er  hands,  andcried  out,  "Ahl" 
The  exclamation  startled  FalkM- 
Btein.  He  faced  round,  and  saw  * 
wood-nymph  fixed  as  if  she  ww*  * 
statue  of  marble.  He  stepped  fim4 
as  if  impelled  to  discover  wbMhtr  h 
was  dreaming.  But  do  sooner  bad  li* 
grasped  her  arm  than,  with  a  '^j' 
terror,  she  broke  from  him  and  F W™ 
back  into  the  bushes,  leavioe  a  »u 
bracelet,  which  had  slipped  tnw  hv 
wri^  ia  hiahaod. 

lT»b«  tisMswitl 
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A  RAID  AMONGST  RECENT  GOSSIPS. 


Thie  Utter  part  of  the  preaeat  century  promisea  to  be 
tbe  poldiin  Rse  of  the  ckiffoiiieri  of  literature ;  and  the 
cODipilaiion  of  molt,  taii  anvcdotef,  and  goseip,  holds  forth 
to  the  induKirioua  collector  as  brill iaot  an  immortality  in 
thii  republic  of  letters  generally,  as  the  spoutaneouB  and 
first-hHud   utterance  of  aD   epigram  at  a   ainner-lable.     Jf 

Enius  to  originate  be  denied,  it  is  proper  that  a  man  sbould 
ibankiul  to  the  gods  for  the  talent  to  appreciate  and  the 
tasle  to  diseriminate. 

We  propose,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  desultory  pages,  to 
(Tail  ourselves  of  the  usually  pleasant  company  of  such 
UTtprcF Bible  caterers  of  mrmorabUia  as  CapUin  Grnnow, 
Lord  William  Lennox,  Mr.  Tirabs,  the  Honorabli-  Grantley 
Bi^rkeluy,  and,  most  receut   of  oil,  the  Lady   Clementina 

Aitnipof  of  the  social  works  of  such  authors  as  these,  it 
has  been  profoundly  observed  tbat  if  the  prearnt  genera- 
tioD  remain  in  a  state  of  blissful  ignorance  of  the  early  life 
ot  their  not  always  grave  and  reverend  seniors,  it  is  not  by 
any  means  owing  to  any  modest  reticence  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  Not  even  in  the  days  of  Suetonius,  Talerius 
Maximos.  or  Alhennus,  has  so  much  been  done  as  now  to 
pnt  together  the  trides  which  in  tbe  a^regate  made  np  the 
en|rn):>i'ing  pursuits  of  men  of  former  fathion  and  frivolous 
preeminence.  The  dress  of  the  dandie.',  their  small  affec- 
tations and  uneomFortable  eleeaneies  ;  the  repartees  of  the 
vll>;  the  extravagances  of  the  gameslers  ;  the  gossip  and 
amenities,  tbe  persiflage  and  quarrels  of  the  clubs,  —  all 
these  anil  more  are  at  full  length  writt*-n  out  with  a  minute- 
ness which  i*  scarcely  less  than  astonishing  Ibr  the  desire 
it  manifests  to  presenre  in  the  memory  of  a  busy  genera- 
tion the  traditions  of  the  "  infinitely  little."  One  is  apt  at 
first  si^'ht  to  wonder,  whilst  turning  over  the  pages  of  such 
books  a«  Lord  William  Lennox's  ■'  Drafts  on  my  Memory," 
bow  in  the  world  tbe  noble  author  could  have  thought  it 
important  to  preserve  such  tattle  as  comprises  one  half  of 
it;  and  is  tempted  to  wonder,  further,  scarcrly  less  at  its 
rrlative  success  and  acceptancy.  Yet  the  very  psg^s  which 
excite  this  placid  kind  of  surprise  in  the  much- revolving 
mind  of  the  reader  are,  in  fact,  fi-Kqueiitly  pages  of  eminent 
TeadablfDiiFS  ;  whilst  here  and  there  an  anecdote,  sparkling 
with  more  than  common  lustre,  suffices  to  keep  np  a  gentle 
stream  of  complacency  and  expectatjon.  It  is,  peihaps, 
good  on  the  whole,  apart  from  higher  or  broader  con^ide^- 
ations,  that  we  should  be  supplied  with  a  department  of 
Uterature  which  may  pleasantly  turn  an  odd  five  minutes 
to  account,  and  may  come  in  as  an  ally  to  the  process  of 
digestion. 

lio  tar  we  are  Inclined  to  be  thankfiil  for  what  we  get  in 
this  kind.  Tbe  microscope  has  its  pleasures;  and  is  in- 
deol  as  necea-arr  to  a  philosophic  conception  of  the  sum 
of  all  things  as  the  telescope  itself.  Triflers  and  dealers  in 
small  literary  wares  have  their  value.  Side  liehtamay  use- 
fiilly  and  effectively  be  introduced  in  supplement  of  full 
ones.  The  quip  and  the  anecdote  may  oflen  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  Bociaf  question  which  a  treatise  could  scarcely 
iolvB  with  a  ponderous  difficulty.  Social  veterans  on  the 
vem  —  on  thin  side  or  that — of  the  grand  climacteric, 
look  back  upon  tfaeircoorse  with  all  tbe  conncious  rectitude 
of  men  who  in  their  own  way  have  fought  a  good  fight; 
and  with  all  the  repose  and  dignity  of  persons  who  have 
occnpieil  themselves  witb  weightier  matters.  It  is  not 
given  to  Ds  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  this  complacency  and 
satiriactioa  with  the  issue  of  lives  remarkable  for  rather 
nnimportant  results,  checkered  although  they  may  have 
been  with  piquant  adventures  and  experiences.  It  is 
sufficient  if  we  gather  from  the  labors  of  love  of  such 
fcltavna  as  we  have  mentioned,  some  informjiti'in  about 
tbe  world  in  which  they  lived  and  had  their  being.  Ac- 
qnaintknee,  such  aa  they  can  give  ns,  with  the  moulding 
hiflwnt^a  of  a  score  or  two  of  years  ago,  may  be  very  nte- 
ivl  in  pointing  the  moral  of  chance,  and  adorning  the  tale 
of  flih^tnating  experience. 

Captain  Oronow  ia  probably  the  least  versatile  of  all 


tbe  literary  heroes  around  whose  gorgeous  temples  we  are 
about  to  twins  the  bays  of  immortality.  His  works  have 
been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  anecdotic,  miscel- 
laneous kind  of  "  Becol lections,"  of  which  a  few  yean 
ago  tbe  world  saw  the  last,  that  is,  final  instalment.  It 
was  whilst  tbe  proof  sheets  of  "  Captain  Gronow's  Last 
KecoUections  "  were  in  the  hands  of  the  gallant  author  (etc 
revision,  that  he  was  called  upon  to  meet  the  fate  from 
which  no  mortal  man  can  in  the  long-run  escape.  When 
he  died,  — in  Paris,  November  2i)th,  I8G5,  — Captain 
Gronow  had  nearly  completed  his  seventy-second  year. 
Throughout  his  life  he  had  the  opportunity,  by  birth  and 
circumstances  generally,  of  mixing  personally  in  those 
scenes  which  it  was  Uie  pleasant  labor  of  his  declining 
years  to  record  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  With  the 
advantages  of  education  at  Eton,  and  of  a  commiB^ion  ia 
the  Guards  from  hie  eighteenth  year  —  not  to  lay  undue 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  a  combatant  in  the  Penin- 
sula and  at  Waterloo,  and,  later,  a  member  for  Stafford  in 
the  firitt  Reformed  Parliament — Captain  Gronow  would 
naturally  have  much  that  he  would  taxe  pleasure  in  telling 
of  himself  and  of  his  compeer;,  and  much  that  his  auditor* 
of  a  more  recent  date  would  take  pleasure  in  hearlnfr.  He 
was  descended  of  a  good  and  ancient  Wclrh  family,  in  . 
Glamoi^an shire ;  and  his  experiences  of  fashionable  life  and 
society,  both  in  Paris  and  London,  were  great  and  varied. 
It  was  in  1863  that  he  began  to  unfold  those  Beminiscences 
which,  complete  in  a  aeries  of  four  volumes,  terminated 
under  tbe  circumstances,  and  at  the  date  and  place  juat 
mentioned. 

"  Referring  to  his  last  volume,  Captain  Gronow  irrot«, 
sadly,  a  few  weeks  before  bis  death :  !  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  have  lost  all  my  dearest  and  best  friends.  Tbe 
great  laws  of  humanity  have  lefl  me  on  a  high  and  dry 
elevation,  from  which  I  am  doomed  to  look  over  a  sort  of 
necropolis,  whence  it  is  my  delight  to  call  forth  certain 
choice  spirits  of  the  past.' " 

The  method  of  Captain  Gronow  is  not  very  mtthodieal. 
His  works  have  the  easy,  undress,  fugitive  aspect  of  a 
collection  of  ana  and  anecdote. 

We  cull  three  or  four  of  his  good  things,  presenting 
them  in  tbe  same  unpretentious  form  in  which  be  let  them 
loose  to  find  their  own  place  in  tbe  judgment  of  bis  read- 
ers. As  he  makes  no  pretence  atconneclidn,  —  each  of  hit 
anecdotes  having  a  separate  heading,  and  standing  alone, — 
our  manner  of  (lealing  with  his  material  may  gracefully  be 
nearly  as  desultory  as  his  own.  The  shadows  lie  deep  and 
heavy  over  an  extract  devoted  to  an  epitome  of  a  "  short 
and  merry  life,"  and  exhibit  re  pi' I  si  vely  what  the  advocate* 
of  temperance   are  in   the  habit   of  calling  the  "  drinking 


JACK  TALBOT  OF  T 

"  Poor  Jack  Talbot,  afler  leaving  Eton,  entered  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  and  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Spain, 
where  he  evinced  great  courage,  and  was  foremost  in  every 
Sglit.  Though  be  possessed  many  imperfections,  he  was 
the  manliest  and  kindest  of  human  beings,  and  was  the 
idol  of  the  women;  and  their  champion  also,  lor  he  wai 
one  of  the  few  men  who  would  never  hear  improper  epi- 
thet* applied  to  them  under  any  circumstances,  or  allow 
their   fttilin^is  to   be   criticised   by   those  who  were  in  all 

Cibability  the  cause  of  them.  There  was  a  charm  in  Tai- 
l's conversation  that  1  never  found  in  that  of  any  other 
man ;  his  brave,  good  heart,  and  love  of  punch,  made  him 
an  agreeable  companion,  and  many  friends.  \^'hen  in  hi* 
cups,  or  rather  bowls,  he  would  talk  facetiously  about  his 
riili  father  in  Ireland,  Lord  Malabide,  spending  that  noble- 
man's money  all  the  time.  He  was  foolii-hly  generous.  I 
have  often  seen  him,  at  a  club  or  in  a  coffee-bouse,  pay  for 
the  whole  of  his  friends  present;  and  his  liberality  to 
women  of  all  classes  was  profnie.  He  used  to  say,  'I 
would  rather  disoblige  my  &ther  or  my   beat  friend  than  a 

"  Whether  in  the  Guard**  dub  or  at  priTSte  uaembUe*, 
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you  were  always  tare  tu  fin<l  Jack  Kurrounded  bj  »  i;in:le 
of  friends,  anuiicd  with  hU  witty  converBation  and  charmed 
witli  his  good  humor.  He  had  alwayi  a  smile  on  his  faue ; 
in  fact,  everybody  aclinowledi;ed  him  as  their  friend,  tirom 
Beau  ISnimmel  lo  Theodore  Ho<il[. 

-  Durini;  his  last  illness,  Alvanley  asked  the  doctor  of 
the  n-<{iment  what  he  thouRbt  of  it.  The  docior  replied, 
'My  IjOrd,  he  is  in  a  bad  way,  for  1  was  obliged  to  make 
use  of  the  lancet  this  morning.'  '  You  ihoulil  have  tapped 
him,  doctor,'  naid  AlvanlKy,  '  for  I  am  sure  he  has  more 
clarel  than  blood  in  bis  veins.'  The  late  Duke  of  Beaufort 
one  day  called  upon  him  at  bis  lodgings  in  Mount  Street, 
and  (bund  hina  drinking  Bherry  at  breakfast.  The  duke 
remonstraled  with  htm,  sayine,  '  It  will  be  the  death  of 
ya-a.'  Talbot  replied,  '  t  get  drunk  everv  night,  and  find 
myself  the  better  for  it  next  morning."  'Talbot  was  a  great 
favorite  of  the  late  Duke  of  CAmoridge,  who  frequently 
called  to  inquire  al^r  his  health.  Upon  one  occasion,  the 
captain's  servant,  in  answer  to  the  duke's  interrogations, 
told  his  Roval  Highness  that  his  master  did  not  want  to 
see  either  doctor  or  parson,  but  only  wished  to  be  left  to 
die  in  pence.  The  duke,  with  sad  forebodings,  sent  Dr. 
Keat«  to  see  him.  The  doctor,  on  his  arrival,  found  Tal- 
bot seated  in  bb  arm-chair,  dead,  with  a  bottle  of  sherry 
half^mpty  on  the  table  beside  him.     He  was  only  tweoty- 

We  give  next  what  may  to  many  readers  appear  a  new 
or  more  complete  version  of  a  story  the  main  features  of 
which  are  by  no  means  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  knowl- 

"  I  recollect  when  a  boy  seeing  a  strange  couple,  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tuberville,  who  were  lamed  lor  their  eccentric- 
ities. Mr.  Tuberville  was  related  to  Sir  Thomo*  Picton, 
but  did  not  possess  the  talent  or  discretion  of  the  gallant 
general.  Upon  one  occasion,  at  a  dinner  at  Dunraven 
Castle,  after  the  ladies  had  retired,  Mr.  Tuberville  observed 
to  a  gentleman  present,  that  the  woman  who  had  sat  at  his 
right  hand  was  the  ugliest  be  hod  ever  seen ;  upon  which 
the  gentleman  said,  '  1  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  think  my 
wife  BO  ill-Iookuig.'  '  Oh,  no,  sir,  I  have  made  a  mistake ; 
I  meant  the  lady  who  sat  on  my  left.'  '  Well,  sir,  she  is 
my  sister.'  '  It  can't  be  helped,  sir,  then ;  for  if  what  you 
have  said  is  true,  I  must  confcKS  I  never  saw  such  an  ugly 
family  durinu  the  course  of  my  life.' " 

A  few  sayings  of  the  witty  Prince  Talleyrand  are  worth- 


"  General  Count  de  Girardin  had  a  most  ugly  squint,  and 
wM  extremely  inquisitive.  Upon  one  occasion  he  asked 
Talleyrand,  '  Comment  vont  les  affaires.  Prince '.' ' 
'  Comme  vous  voyez,  G^n^ral;  tout  de  travers.' 

■'Fontaine,  the  architect,  who  built  the  triumphal  arch 
in  the  Carrousel,  placed  upon  it  an  empty  car.  drawn  by  the 
famous  bronse  \  cnetian  horses.  Talleyrand  asked  him, 
'  Qui  avez  vous  I'intention  de  mettre  dans  le  char  ?  '  The 
answer  was,  '  L'Emperear  Kapol&n,  comme  de  raison ; ' 
upon  which  Talleyrand  said,  '  Le  char  I'attend.' 

"  General  Flahiuilt,  who  when  vounii  was  bald,  bad  re- 
ceived on  iuvitation  to  dine  with  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand. 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  expressed  to  the  prince  a 
desb«  to  present  something  rare  to  a  great  lady  as  a  mark 
of  his  esteem.  Talleyrand  replied, '  Then  present  her  with 
a  lock  of  your  hair.' ' 

Lord  William  Lennox  is  a  more  voluminous  writer  than 
Captain  Gronow  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  '■  Drafts  on  mr 
Memory,"  we  have  occasion  to  observe  the  pride  wldt  whica 
ha  writes  himself  down  a  literary  man.  He  is  not  unknown 
as  a  novelist ;  he  has  contributed  "  Pictures  of  Sporting 
Lile  and  Character  ; "  has  carried  off  a  prize  for  an  "  Es- 
say on  Physical  Education  ;  "  and  bos  published  in  various 
volumes  those  autobiogfaphic  mimoirvi  pour  termr  ibr  the 
more  elaborate  nmk.  which  is  t4>  hand  down  his  own  Myings 


and  doings  to  an  admiring  posterity.  His  "  Dnfta  oa  my 
Memory,'  from  which  we  purpose  now  to  transcribe  s  ipec- 
imen  or  two,  although  discursive  enough  in  reality,  hsi 
more  of  the  lorm  of  continuous  narrative  than  the  "  Berol- 
lections"  of  Captain  (ironow.  Yet  it  comes  i>liarl  ai  tlM 
latter  in  the  qualities  of  concise  finish,  point,  and  interest. 

The  vocauouM  of  Lord  William's  school  life  were  passed, 
to  a  great  extent,  at  ihe  Phanix  Park,  where  his  fsUier  re- 
sided as  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  It  was  at  one  of  iIh 
two  Dublin  theatres  (the  Royal  Hibernian)  that  be  BM 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  T.  P.  Cooke.  Of  this 
departed  worlhy  we  have  the  following  capital  story,  which 
may  be  fairly  enjoyed  with  only  the  prefatorv  note  diii 
Lady  Harrington,  as  Miss  Foote,  had  in  earlier  life  adonud 
the  stage ;  — 

"  A  story  was  told  me  of  T.  P.  Cooke,  which  leflecti 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  his  friend  and  patron,  the  foorth 
Earl  of  Harrington,  —  then  Lord  Petersham,  —  and  to  thu 
of  the  distinguished  statesman,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Abeideti. 
Lord  Harrington  was  ever  attentive  to  those  theatrics!  ptf- 
sons  who  hod  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  coustca 
when  on  the  stage,  and  among  them  Cooke  ranked  h^ 
He  had  been  invited  to  dine  at  Harrington  Honse.  on  ii 
evening  when  his  attendance  at  the  theatre  was  mK  tv- 

Soired,  and  upon  taking  leave  of  his  host  and  bosteai,  the 
irmer  said,  '  We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  jot 
this  day  Ibrtnight.'  Nothing  more  occnrred  until  tbedsic 
named  for  the  dinner,  when,  punctually  at  half-past  sens, 
Cooke  was  at  the  dobr  of  his  noble  friend's  house.  Be  ■« 
ushered  in,  and  found  that  two  or  three  persons,  with  «1ub 
be  was  unacquainted,  hod  already  arrived.  Lmd  ind 
Lady  Harrington  had  both  been  startled  by  the  aniiMKe- 
ment  of  '  Mr.  Cooke,'  for  the  truth  flashed  acrosi  dm 
both,  that  the  day  they  had  named  for  a  small,  ini^  cote- 
rie, was  the  one  upon  which  they  had  previously  intilol  i 
large  political  pariv  to  meet  the  Earl  of  Abeidwn.  Bo 
they  were  too  highly  bred  to  show  the  slightest  differmcl 
in  their  manner,  and  few  in  the  room.  If  any,  rectHnited 
Mr.  Cooke  (who  wore  his  naval  medal)  as  the  taleolsd 
representative  of  Long  Tom  Co£Bd,  and  other  nwitii-sl  Air- 
oclers.  The  dinner  passed  off  well,  and  when  the  gUld^ 
men  were  left  to  themselves,  Cooke  found  himself  next  to 
the  Premier. 

"  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was  a  hizh-bred,  digoiSed  mble- 
man.  commenced  a  conversation  with  his  neighbor,  iiba,ii 
we  have  already  said,  was  decorated,  lie  talk  torMd 
upon  the  navv.  T.  P.  (or  Uppy,  as  he  was  called  by  bit 
brethren  of  the  sock  and  buskin)  became  very  eoo^ctie 
on  the  subject,  and  gave  his  lordship  so  vivid  a  descriptiM 
of  the  engaiiement  he  had  taken  part  in,  of  the  shipi  it 
which  he  had  served,  and  of  their  captaiii^  that  Lord  Aber- 
deen became  deeply  interested  in  the  Bubjed,  and  cari- 
ous to  know  with  whom  he  was  speaking. 

■'  Ailer  sundry  fruitless  diplomatic  attempts  to  find  tbia 
out,  a  casual  remark  proved  more  successfbL  'Tbeit  ii  s 
wonderful  change  in  the  tar  of  the  present  day  Iroai  ibil 
of  Fielding's  and  Dibdin's  times,'  said  Lord  Aberdeen.  '  I 
believe  you,'  answered  Cooke,  and  was  about  to  Hnl  tbc 
rotundity  of  the  late  Paul  Bedford's  sentence,  '  1  belt— * 
—  eve  yoo,  my  bo  —  oy,' when  the  sedate  lookofhis««- 
panion  checked  him.  I^ord  Aberdeen  proceeded,  '1^ 
use,  or  rather  abuse  of  tobacco  and  grog  has  greatly  dimuh 
■shed.'  ■  And  the  dreadful  oaths,'  chimed  in  the  actor, 'M 
longer  disgrace  the  ship  from  the  qnarter-deck  to  the  ceik- 
pit.  '  The  punishment  of  the  luh  is  less  freqneal,'  i*- 
marked  my  lord.  *  And  midshipmen  are  not  subleeted  to 
the  degradation  of  a  flogging  in  the  captain's  cabia,'  inW- 
rnpted  Cooke, '  or  mast-headed  for  hours  for  the  most  t^^ 
ial  offences.'  '  The  system  is  greatlr  improved,'  said  lb 
Premier,  evidently  deliberating  on  tne  aubjeet ;  wbsabs 
waa  startled  from  his  momentary  reverie  by  T.  F.  Cookft 
who  hod  been  excited  by  the  mscassion,  eiclaiminj  ii  * 
louder  lone  than  before, '  But  if  your  lordship  would  UkeM 
see  what  a  real  tar  was,  and  what  a  real  tar  oogbt  te  b« 
come  across  Ihe  water  some  night,  and '  —  as  Lord  AbodM 
looked  up  with  surprise,  ana  wondered  what  was  ccaisf 
— '  see  me  as  William  in  Block-Eyed  Sutan.' " 
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The  fbllowing  sweet  little  cftbiuet  picture  is  ooatenTaMA 
irimarily  to  a  deliiieation  of  the  late  Lord  Worcester,  tnit 
1  is  tlso  representative  of  the  comme-U-faul  geDlleman  of 
he  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

"  Tliough  one  of  the  neatest  dressed '  men  about  town,'  he 
lad  not  a  particle  of  dandyispa  in  his  appearance  ;  and  to 
how.  what  ihe  costume  of  that  day  was  —  as  different  to 
tie  tweed  suits,  aride-awake  hats,  boots,  and  Ironsers  of  the 
resent  time  as  light  is  to  darkness  —  I  will  briefly  describe 
lie  dress  of  1816  among  the  upper  ten  thousand.  In  the 
lomiag,  Cossack  trousers,  very  fall  of  pleats,  well  strapffed 
own  under  the  boots,  a  buff  waistcoat,  an  elaborately  em- 
roidered  blau  frock-coat,  and  an  extensive  tie  of  white 
•mbric.  These  were  replaced  in  the  evening  by  tight-fit- 
ng  pantaloons  made  of  silk  stone-colored  web,  silk  stoctings, 
illed  shirt,  white  'choker,'  white  waistcoat,  blue  evening 
DBt,  velvet  collar,  and  braes  buttons,  with  a  cocked  hat. 
Worcester,  who  had  served  in  the  7lh  Hussars,  turned  his  ' 
ght-blue  military  pantaloons  to  good  account,  by  having 
le  gold  lace  removed,  and  startled  us  not  a  little  by  ap- 
earing  in  them  one  evening  in  plain  costume.  Such  a 
less  noald,  in  modern  parlance,  have  appeared  '  loud ' 
pan  almost  any  oiber  man ;  but  he  blended  the  other  coi- 
rs so  well,  that  there  was  nothing  inharmonious,  and  bis 
ood  figure  and  noble  bearing  carried  him  triumphantly 
Irough." 

Lord  William  Lennox  had  the  singular  happiness  of  be- 
ig  admitted  to  the  privacy  of  Henry  Fauntleroy,  the  brill- 
tnt  and  fraudulent  banker,  then  lyine  under  sentence  of 
eatb  at  Newgate,  and  on  the  eve  of  suffering.  He  favors 
I  with  the  particulars  of  a  call  made  just  after  by  one  of 
'aiictleroy's  friends,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  convict 
srried  a  dread  culinary  secret  with  him  down  to  his  an- 
ODored  grave.  The  reader  will  join  in  the  hearty  deoun- 
ialioo  which  Lord  William  expends  on  ihevillanous  tasta, 
}  say  nothing  of  feeling,  which  could  pursue  the  trivialities 
f  kllchen  science  under  such  circumstances. 

"  A  story  is  told  of  Fauntleroy's  last  moments  which 
oes  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  all  bis  friends.  Among 
tie  delicacies  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  at  his  table  was 
Dme  remarkably  fine  Litnel,  imported  by  nimself,  and  kejit 
D  himself  so  tar  that  he  never  put  any  of  bis  friends  on  the 
cent  of  it.  The  day  before  his  execution  some  of  his  old- 
st  friends  came  to  take  leave  of  him,  and  one  outstayed 
he  rest.  '  Fauntleroy,'  said  this  last  visitor  with  due 
alemaity,  '  we  have  done  everything  in  our  power,  but  all 

I  vain,  and  we  have  oply_  to  take  leave  of  you  forever, 
lonaider  the  position  in  which  you  stand  :  the  dread  veil  of 
ife  is  about  to  be  withdrawn.  You  are  on  the  brink  of 
tiat  chasm  which  separates  time  from  eternity.  If  there 
i  anything  you  leave  unsaid  in  this  world,  you  will  have  no 
hance  of  xayinE  It  then,  is  there  nothing :  more  you  have 
>  say  to  us  /  Do  you  not  think  you  owe  us  some  returns 
IT  our  exertions  ?  It  will  soon  be  too  late.  Tell  us  where 
ou  get  that  Lunel.'  But  Fauntleroy  was  resolute.  He 
ied  and  made  no  sign  I  " 

The  noble  author  of  "  Drafts  on  my  Memory  "  Is  fond  at 

II  convenient  seasons  of  giving  prominence  to  his  proclivi- 
ei  for  the  stage  and  staOT-people.  Amongst  other  lesser 
briei  he  claims  the  proud  distinction  of  having  introduced 
le  celebrated  Madame  Vestris  to  the  manager  and  to  the 
ablic  of  Drury  Lane.  I'he  details  of  this  introduction  we 
aaa  over  ;  and  content  ourselves  with  recording  the  fbl- 
)ving  graceful  tribute  to  the  brotherhood  and  sisterhood 
f  the  seek  and  buskin,  which  is  put  forward  as  the  result 
fa  mare  than  onlinary  extended  intimacy  with  the  gener- 

"Uy  experience  of  the  theatre  has  been  unusually  lai^. 

have  seen  every  actor  and  actress  of  the  ilay  since  the 
vcning  I  drst  visited  the  Chichester  theatre  down  lo  the 
resent  time.  With  all  I  have  been  personally  acquainted, 
'ith  miiny  on  terms  of  friendship ;  and  never  did  I  witness 
n  Qnjeatlemanlike  or  unladylike  ac^on  on  their  parts." 

Having,  considering  our  Kpace  and  the  demands  on  it, 
aliiciently  honored  Lord  William  Lennox's  "  Drafts,"  we 
J«B  up  tor  a  few  moments  the  "  English  Eccentrics  and 
'CceotriciUes  "  of  Mr.  John  Timbs,  whose  name  is  that  of 


a  literary  veteran,  who  has  achieved  a  modest  reputation 
for  honest,  conscientious,  and  diligent  research.  Tb<i  two 
Tolnmes  dedicated  to  "  English  Eccentrics  "  present  less  of 
original  matter  than  it  is  the  viont  of  even  this  author's 
books  to  furnish.  But  this  has  been  done  of  set  purpose, 
and  not  without  reason  and  calculation.  Amongst  other 
merits  of  Mr.  Timbs  must  figure  the  virtue  of  self-abnesa-' 
tion.  And  in  apology  for  his  method,  which  resembles  that 
of  Captain  Gronow,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  very  unsatis- 
factory to  make  and  remake,  ad  injinilum,  the  acquaintance 
of  the  same  anecdote  or  najrative  slightly  disguised  or  re- 
touched. '  It  has  been  sensibly  said  that  where  truth  and 
truthfulness  to  character  are  in  question,  the  material  of  an 
anecdote  cannot  too  soon  be  crystallized.  When  once  an 
anecdote  has  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  form  ~  when,  that 
is,  the  maximum  of  authenticity  and  precision  combines  with 
the  maximun  of  grace,  point,  and  pertinence  —  that  form 
ought  forever  to  be  reckoned  classical,  and  a  sacred  constit- 
uent part  of  the  anecdote  itself.  Mr.  Timbs,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  our  former  remarks,  has  deferred  to  this 
principle.  He  has  magnanimously  forborne  to  exercise 
originality  at  the  risk  of  impairing  qualities  which  are  more 
important  than  originality.  He  has  been  self-denying 
enough  to  think  that  it  is  of  more  consequence  that  a  trait 
should  be  delineated  vividly,  than  that  it  should  be  deline- 
ated by  his  pencil  —  more  important  that  a  thing  should  be 
said  well,  than  that  he  should  say  it  Jn  his  readers'  inter- 
est he  will  condescend  to  copy  and  to  retail ;  to  transcribe 
literatim  where  alteration  would  be  weakness.  This  is  true 
heroism,  trub  grandeur,  even  though  it  be  on  a  small  scale. 
Mr.  Timt>e  has  worked  in  the  spirit  of  the  collector  of  ana 
and  anecdote  indicated  in  a  passage  of  Lord  Bacon.  "  It 
would  cond uce."  says  that  much  be-moralized  genius,  "to 
the  magnanimity  and  honor  of  men  if  a  collection  were 
made  of  the  ultimities  (as  the  schools  sjieak)  or  eummities 
(as  Pindar)  of  human  nature,  principally  out  of  the  faithful 
reports  of  history;  that  is,  what  is  the  last  and  highest 
pitch  to  which  man's  nature,  of  itself,  hath  ever  reached  in 
all  the  perfections  both  of  tiody  and  mind."  It  is  needleu 
lo  say  that  in  mentioning  Mr.  Timbs  as  having  worked 
somewhat  in  this  spirit,  we  are  to  be  understood  as  speak- 
ing deparlmentally,  and  not  exhaustively.  His  "  ultimities  " 
or  "  summities  "  are  those  of  strong  individuality  and  of 
exaggerated  personal  character.  But  the  philosopher  do- 
lights  to  recognize  in  the  eccentricities  of  some  members  of 
the  human  race  the  undeveloped  and  elementary  tenden- 
cies or  possibilities  of  all.  The  indication  of  the  extreme 
points  to  which  dissimilarity  and  divergence  may  be  carried, 
IB  in  fact  the  indication  of  the  same  characteristics  which, 
in  a  less  degree,  are  possessed  hy  the  average  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  everybody  who  has  the  bliss  to  oe  correctly  in- 
formed as  to  the  particulars  of  the  "  fat  friend  "  story  of 
Beau  Brummel  nnd  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  for  the  anecdote 
enjoys  considerable  variety  of  narrative.  The  following 
form  of  it,  which  Mr.  Timbs  presents,  may  be  new  to  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  our  readers ;  and  much  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  its  claims,  ifnot  to  actu^  truth,  at  least  to  vrai- 
semblance.  The  ultimate  authority  for  this  version  of  the 
cutting  quarrel,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  stated  to  be  Captain 

"  Lord  Alvanley,  Brummel,  Henry  Fierrepoint,  and  Sir 
Harry  Alildmay,  gave  at  (he  Hanover  Square  Kooms  a 
fSte,  which  was  calleil  the  Dandies'  Ball.  Alvanley  was  a 
friend  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  Harry  Mildmay,  youns,  and 
had  never  Ijeen  introduced  to  the  Prince  ECegent.  Ken*- 
point  knew  him  slightly,  and  Brummel  was  at  daggers 
drawn  with  hie  Royal  Highness.  No  invitation  was,  how- 
ever, sent  to  the  pnnce,  but  the  ball  excited  much  interest 
and  expectation,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  Amphitryons, 
a  communication  was  received  from  his  Royal  Highness, 
intimating  his  wish  to  be  present  Nothing,  therefore,  was 
left  but  to  send  him  an  invitation,  which  was  done  in  due 
form,  and  in  the  name  of  the  four  spirited  givers  of  the 
ball.  The  next  question  was  bow  they  were  to  ri^ceive  the 
guest  and  which,  alYer  eome  discussion,  was  arranged  thus  : 
When  the  approach  of  the  prince  was  announced,  each 
of  the  four  gentlemen  took  ir  ■*'■■ 


1  due  form  a  candle  in  hU 
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hftnd.  PierrepoioC,  U  knowing  the  prince,  Btood  neareiC 
the  door  with  his  nax-light ;  and  Mildmay,  ai  being  young 
mud  void  of  olfen(.-e,  stood  opposite.  Alvknlay,  with  Brum- 
mel  oppoaite,  stood  immudiatelj'  behind  the  other  two. 
The  prinue  at  length  an-ived,  and,  u  wu  expected,  tpoke 
civilly  and  with  recognitioa  to  Pierrepoint,  and  then  turned 
'mnd  apoke  a  fuw  worda  to  Mildoiay ;  advancing,  he  ad- 
dressed several  senteni.-es  to  Alvanley;  and  then  turned 
towards  Brummel,  looked  at  him,  but  as  if  he  did  not  know 
who  he  was,  or  why  he  was  there,  and  without  bestowing 
□n  him  the  sliichtest  recognition.  It  was  then,  at  the  very 
instant  he  pissed  on,  that  Brummel,  seizing  with  infinite 
fun  and  readiness  the  notion  that  they  were  unknown  to 
each  other,  said  loud,  for  the  purpose  of  being  heard,  '  Al- 
vanley,  who's  your  fat  friend  V  '  Those  who  were  in  front, 
and-  saw  the  prince's  face,  say  that  he  was  cut  to  the 
quick  by  the  aptness  of  the  remark." 

A  few  of  the  other  sayinzs  of  the  nnhappy-fated  Bean 
are  traoitcrlbed.  "  BnimmePs  sayings  are  not  brilliant  in 
poinL  They  doubtless  owed  their  lacceu  to  the  inimi- 
table impudence  with  which  they  were  uttered." 

"'Brummel,  you  were  not  here  yesterday,' said  one  of 
bis  club  friends  ;  '  where  did  you  dine  V  '  '  Dine  I  why  with 
a  person  of  the  name  of  R— - — s.  I  believe  he  wishes  me 
to  notice  him,  hence  the  dinner;  but,  to  give  him  his  due, 
be  desired  that  I  would  make  up  the  party  myself,  so  1 
asked  Alvanley,  Mills,  Picrrcpoiot,  and  a  few  others ;  and 
'  I   you  the  afiair  turned  ont  quite  unique.     There 


fellow,  what  was  my  aatoniahment,  when  1  tell  you  that  Mr. 
R had  the  assurance  to  sit  down  and  dine  with  us.' 

"  An  acquaintance,  having  in  a  morning  call  bored  him 
dreadfully  about  aome  tour  be  made  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, inquired  with  great  pertinacity  of  his  impatient  lis- 
tener which  of  the  lakes  he  preferred?  When  BrummeL 
quite  tired  of  the  man's  tedious  raptures,  turned  his  bead 
imploringly  towards  his  valet,  who  was  arranging  some- 
thing in  the  room,  and  said,  '  Robinson  'I '  *  Sir.  '  Which 
of  the  \«kvi  do  I  ailmire  1 '  *  Windermere,  sir,'  replied  that 
disting'iished  individual.  'Ah.  yes;  Windermere,'  re- 
peated Brummel  ;  '  so  it  is  —  Windermere.' 

"  Having  been  asked  by  a  sympathixing  friend  how  be 
happened  to  get  such  a  severe  cold,  bis  reply  was,  '  Why, 
do  you  know,  I  led  my  carriage  yesterday  eventne,  on  my 
way  lo  town  from  the  Pavilion,  and  the  infidel  ofa  land- 
lonl  put  me  into  a  room  with  a  damp  stranjier.'  " 

We  pass  over  the  anecdotes  which  Mr.  Timbs  admits  to 
the  honors  of  classification,  in  or<ler  that  we  may  quote  one 
or  two  of  the  more  piquant  of  the  ungrouped  stones  which 
haddle  toselher  in  the  desultory  chapter  en^tled  "Miscel- 
lanea."   Here  is  a  pleasant  little  morsel  about 


"  Lady  Bloasinglon  used  to  describe  Lord  Abercorn's 
conduct  at  the  Priory  at  Stanmore  as  very  strange.  She 
■aid  it  was  the  most  Riogular  place  on  earth.  The  moment 
any  persons  became  celebrated,  they  were  invited.  He  had 
a  great  delight  in  seeing  handsomi  ~ 

handiiame    he   made   Lady  Abercom 

Siests  hunted,  abot,  rode,  or  did  what  thej'  liked,  provided 
ey  never  spoke  to  Lord  Abercom  except  at  table.  If 
thfy  met  him,  they  were  to  take  no  notice.  At  this  titne 
'  Thaddens  of  Warsaw '  Was  making  a  noise.  '  Gad  I '  lud 
Lord  Abercom,  '  we  must  have  these  Porters.  Write,  my 
dear  Lady  Abercorn.'  She  wrote.  An  answer  came  &^m 
Jane  Porter,  that  they  could  not  afford  the  expense  of 
travelling.  A  check  was  sent.  Th^  arrived.  Lord 
Abercorn  peeped  at  them  as  they  passed  through  the  hall, 
and,  running  by  the  private  staircase  to  Lady  Abercom, 
exclaimed,  '  Witches,  my  lady  I  1  must  be  off; '  and  im- 
mediately started  post,  and  remained  away  till  they  were 
gone." 

RATHEB  THAM  OTUKBWtSK. 


of  those  characters  w 


«  sodreadfuily  tenacious  of  truth,' 


[Jinre  21, 

that  they  will  not  risk  losing  their  hold  of  it  by  a  direct 
answer  to  the  simplest  question.  A  geatleamii  who  wai 
very  much  in  debt  had  a  servant  with  this  sort  at  Bcrupa. 
lous  conscientiousnesi.  He  was  horriblv  dunned,  and  in 
such  daily  danger  of  arrest,  that  the  u^nt  of  a  red  waist- 
coat (which  the  myrmidons  of  tbe  sheriff'  wore  in  the  last 
century)  threw  him  into  a  sort  of  scarlet  fever.  One  daj 
be  had  reaMn  to  believe  that  during  his  absence  an  no- 
pleasant  visitor  of  that  description  had  callrd,  and  on 
returning,  he  was  very  particular  in  his  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  persons  who  bad  been  at  the  house.  '  What  kind 
of  man  was  he  ?  *  The  girl  could  not  say.  '  Had  be  anj 
papers  in  his  hand  7  '  She  did  not  observe.  *  Did  M 
wear  lop-boots?'  The  cautious  houMrmaid  coulil  tiot 
charge  ber  memory.     At  last,  as  a  final  effort  to  satisfy  h 


vriustcoat  ?  '  The  girl  stood  for  a  moment  in  an  attitude 
of  profound  co<>itation,  and  after  she  had  worked  up  her 
masterto  the  bi>;hest  pitch  of  impatience  by  dulay.  drawlol 
out,  '  Well,  sir,  I  think  he  had  —  rather  than  otAermint.' " 

Mr.  Timbs  quotes  from  an  Irish  paper  an  application  for 
a  situation,  which,  as  it  deserved  better  things,  we  are  con- 
cerned to  be  told  was  unsuccessful.     He  calls  the  anecdoU 

CLASSIC   SOUP  DISTRIBL'TION. 

"While  the  Relief  Act  was  in  operation  in  Ireland. ia 
time  of  famine,  one  of  the  committees  received  the  follow- 
ing answer  to  an  advertisement  for  the  post  of    clerk :  — 

'QuIBavium  non  odit,  amet  tna  Carmiaa,  MievL' — Fuy. 
Ed.  ui.  90. 


In  qood  dabis  —  On  what  yoa1l  give; 
Per  lotam  diem  —  And,  the  whole  day, 
r. — ;,-.^ —      j^  jIj^  family  way. 


Di 


ribuere  —  Out  to  deal 


Farinam  Indicam  —  Indian  meal, 
Aul  jua  Soyemm  —  Or  Sojer'a  soup, 
Malta  aginini  — To  many  a  troup 
Mulierum  et  haminum  —  Of  woman  and  n 
Slanoeo  vajtc  —  With  a 


Hoeci 


—  I  send  this 


iNe  peccatum  —  No  murtherin'  sin), 
lam  locum  qtitero  —  For  a  place  I  seek, 
Ut  quaqua  htbdomoda  —  That  every  week, 
Fruar  et  poliar  —  We  may  Aoft  and  usA 
Qoicdecim  Roberlutlis  —  On  fifteen  Bab. 
Caios  Juucs  Battos, 
Ballivahown,  V,  Prid.  I  d.  Maii. 
MDCCCLVII." 

From  the  miseries  of  Irish  fiimine,  and  the  attempts  at 
its  alleviation  by  tickets  for  soup,  we  turn  with  a  sense  ot 
relief  and  thankfulness  to  find  ourselves  once  more  in  tha 
odor  of  social  sanctity,  and  breathing  the  scented  air  that 
plays  about  the  *■  upper  ten  thousand."  Our  detu  a 
machinS  is  the  Honorable  Grantley  Berkeley,  who  lately 
favored  an  impatient  public  with  two  goodly  volumes  ia 
scarlet  and  gold,  of  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Upper  Ten  Tboa- 
■and."  Mr.  Brrkeley,  in  '■  presuming  once  morw  to  seek 
:lares  himself  "  unharmed  and 


the  public  approbatioi 
)d  by  tbe  bii 
I,  and  very  well  able  '- 
I  bag  of  venom,  '    " 

it  pointed  pain."     The   t 


nnannoyed  by  tbe  bitter  criticism  of  some  aelf-api 
reviewers,  and  very  well  able  to  laugh  at  those  vipers  wIm 
grinned  a  bag  of  venom,  but  who  lacked  the  tootfa  to  give 


igled  ont  for  lb. 
Berkeley's  attacks  are  a  gentleman  whom  he  calls  Peek- 
sniff,  and  a  certain  writer  of  critiques  in  the  Saha^iif 
Heview. 

It  is  sad  to  find  from  Mr.  Berkeley's  Preface,  from  iriiid 
we  have  qifoted  the  atinging  sentence  given  above,  that, 
with  many  fervent  admirers,  he  has  also  a  few  detraetcni 
His  merits  and  hiseenius,  ^thounh  widely,  are  not  univ«- 
sally  or  unB^imoualy  appreciated.  Let  him  comfort  him-  . 
■elf  with  the  notion  that  ihis  is  the  commoo  lot  of  pre- 
eminent greatness,  and  of  »  goodness  in  advance  of  the  < 
time.    His  triumphant  appeal  from  the  intoxicated  TenUd 
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of  tn  age  too  apt  to  be  euvioue,  mast  lie  to  the  sober 
judgment  of  the  members  of  an  inexpreraibly  remote  poa- 
toricj.  Mr.  SpuTgeon  has  ere  now  gloried  in  the  hoatilit}' 
of  the  Saturday  lieview,  falling  back,  if  we  mistake  not, 
ODthe  comfort  of  the  "grace  of  God."  Con,  or  cannot, 
th«  Honorable  Grantley  Berkeley  do  likewlee  T 

"  The  world  knows  nothing  of  iu  greaieat  men." 

Bat  there  is  hope  in  the  good  time  which  takes  so  long 
io  GomiaK-  The  lustrous  memory  of  apostles  and  martvra, 
and  of  all  the  world  now  counts  as  purest  and  best,  had  to 
itrnggle  painfully  through  the  mills  of  coDteraporaDeouB 
littleneu  and  misinterpretation. 

From  the  fai;t  that  Mr.  Berkeley's  first  chapter  —  not  to 
speak  of  large  portions  of  other  chapters  —  is  autobio- 
mpbic,  in  the  sense  of  being  devoted  to  "  anecdotes  "  of 
hiauelf,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  considers  himself  at  the 
head  of  tlut  illustrious  myriad  whose  archives  he  adorns. 
Without  a  painful  investigation  of  this  diatinguished,  yet 
modestly  assumed  position,  we  are  fain  to  trust  that  for  his 
own  KMka  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  ia  not 
alone  in  this  opinion.  The  second  man,  according  to  No- 
Tilii,  who  adopts  an  opinion,  adds  quite  infinilel;y  to  the 
tenacity  with  which  it  is  proper  to  be  held  by  its  first  con- 
vert On  the  other  band,  if  he  claims  this  position,  let 
Hr,  Berkeley  make  sure  that  be  deserves  itj  for  self-love, 
wilkoul  a  rival,  is  a  weighty,  if  a  ridiculous,  calamity. 
From  this  first,  or  autobiographic  chapter,  we  arrive  at  the 
cherished  pursuits  of  the  prime,  the  finest,  and  most  com. 
plete  and  exquisite  representative  of  the  English  aristoc- 
Tiey. 

As  our  author  looks  back  with  a  humble  yet  dignified 
thankfulness  upon  a  well-spent  life,  devoted  to  science  in 
■port,  and,  in  a  small  way,  in  earnest,  we  find  that,  of  all 
his  achievements  and  discoveries,  the  one  which  he  regards 
u  approximating  most  nearly  in  value  to  the  philoso^er's 
■tone,  is  ihe  following :  — 

"  My  study  for  years  has  been  an  attempt  to  discover 
■rbere  naturu  draws  the  line  between  particular  crosses  as 
to  barrenness  and  fecundity,  and,  though  I  know  some  that 
art  barren,  and  many  that  will  breed,  f  am  just  as  much  at 
slots  as  ever  to  discover  the  exact  cauae  that  induces 
nature  to  say,  '  Thus  far  ehalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther,'  or  to 
induce  her  unalterable  determination."  Such  a  confession 
is  the  Grst  great  step  in  the  noble  science  which  the  late 
Professor  Ferrier  entitled,  "  Agnoiology."  To  know  that 
nothing  can  be  known,  waa  Uie  comforting  result  of  So- 
critic  research  and  patience.  Yet  we  are  of  Goethe's 
mind,  that  it  is  well  tnat  the  unknowable  should  be  at- 
tempted, if  only  for  the  sake  of  determining  the  limits  of 
oar  knowledge,  or  of  defining  our  ignorance^  Alt  honor 
to  the  name  of  Berkeley  —  in  the  last  century  for  its  ideal- 
itm  and  its  dissertation  on  tar-water,  and  now  for  its  touch- 
ing inductions  from  Ihe  observed  phenomena  of  "  mules  " 
•IW  "hybrids." 

A  little  further  on,  we  come  to  a  somewhat  more  cbeerful 
•taiemenC  of  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley's  former  propmition. 
"  Eureka,"  he  says,  for  fae  has  found  something.  "The  list 
of  irretrievable  mules,  or  barren  crosses,  that  1  have  com- 
plelely  ascertained,  are  as  follows :  The  pheasant  and  the 
bam-door  hen ;  the  Muscovy  drake,  and  the  common  duck ; 
the  widgron  and  common  duck ;  the  American  wood'duck 
and  the  pintail."  And  per  contra ;  '*  The  hybrids  that 
ve  fecondite,  and  will  breed  on  and  on,  are  the  pintail  and 
comnton  duck;  the  beautiful  little  Bahama  drake  and  the 
common  duck  ;  the  dusky  duck  nf  America  and  the  com- 
mon duck ;  and  with  these  my  experience  in  fowl  at 
present  ends."  Poetry  follows  science,  where,  at  least,  it 
does  not  anticipate  it.  Who  will  wed  these  ooncluiions, 
negative  and  positive,  of  "miscegeitatlon  "  to  immortal 
terse?  Where,  oh  1  where  is  the  Fanreate  of  cross-breed- 
ing? Kature,  in  her  exhaustless  beneficence,  may  even 
now  be  ready  with  the  answer,  for  has  she  not  endowed 
the  ^e  with  the  wondrous  Swinburne? 

fint  we  cannot  regard  birds,  unless  when  aloft  at  the 
Kate  of  heaven,  as,  in  any  special  sense,  members  of  the 
^Vper  i^ten  thousand ;  and   Mr.  Berkeley's   many   duserUk- 


tions  upon  fowl  and  fish  and  beast  mast  be  taken  as  so 
many  breaches  of  propriety,  regard  being  bad  to  the  title 
of  his  book.  When  he  breaks  away  into  anecdotes  of  hu- 
man interest,  we  find  him  slightly  jumbled,  if  it  be  not 
irreverent  to  uae  so  ordinary-looking  a  word  in  reference 
to  what  is  manifestly  an  efiort  of  htgh  art.  He  betakes 
himself,  too  often  tor  our  purpose  of  exbibitiog  him  by 
extract,  into  the  regions  of  the  sentimental  and  mooning 
antiquarian.  To  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  fun 
of  the  subjoined  quotation,  we  most  ask  him  to  receive  the 
information  that  Mr.  Berkeley  is  supposed  to  be  enjoying 
the  reminiscences  of  an  old  waiter  at  an  inn  in  what  was 
fiwmerly  a  good  hunting  country.  The  waiter's  name  was 
Timothy;  and  this  Timothy  ioguilur.-  — 

"  Poor  dear  Mr.  Henry  Wombbell,  what  a  one  he  was, 

to  be  sure  1      '  Timotheus,'  he  used  to  cry,  '  what  a  d d 

tool  you  a 


a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  drowned  in  a  bucket  of  water 
for?     Take  it  back  and  make  it  t'other  way.' 

'"If  yon  please,  sir,'  And  then,  while  you"  —  Hmo- 
theus  is  refreshing  the  memory  of  the  Honorable  G.  B.,  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  — "  waa  out  at  some  ball  or  partf, 
lawk,  how  he  would  jnst  about  mend  his  hand !  I  think,  yer 
honor,  if  be  had  always  been  with  yoo,  he'd  have  lived  a 
many  years  longer.  He  did  not  like  you,  and  your  brother, 
Mr.  Moreton,  a-calling  of  him  '  Floodgates,'  because  Mr. 
Moreton  always  joked  him  for  bolting  off  his  liquor.  You 
was  out  one  night,  and  says  he  to  me,  '  Timotheus,'  says  be, 
'Master  Grandey  won't  oe  home  till  morning  :  so  I  means 
to  make  myself  comfortable  while  he's  a-capering  alx>ut 
and  dancing  at  them  foolish  balls.  Some  hot  water,  you 
know,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  be  d        d  to  you ! ' 

"*If  vou  please,  sir;'  and  I  fetches  the  brandy  in,  sets 
him  a  little  round  table  by  the  fire,  and  leaves  him  for 
about  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  looks  in  again. 
He  sees  me.  '  Timotheus,'  says  be,  in  rather  a  disguised- 
llke  Toice, '  meet  me,  meet  me,  in  the  Willow  Glen.' 

" '  If  you  please,  sir,'  and  I  stirs  the  fire. 

"  '  "Ilmotheus,'  repeats  he,  in  a  louder  key,  '  d'ye  hear  ? 
Meet  me  in  the  Willow  Glen.' 

" '  If  you  please,  sir  ; '  then,  seeing  as  he  didn't  look 
quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  hisself,  he  was  so  jolly, 
'Mr.  Wombbell,'  says  I,  '  wouldn't  you  like  to  go  to  bed  T ' 

"  Hup  he  rises  out  of  his  chair,  as  perpendicular  as  a 
dart ;  '  Mister  Waiter,'  says  he,  '  do  you  see  that  doorV ' 

" '  Door,  sir  I  yes,  sir,'  I  replies. 

"'  Then  just  you  get  out  of  it,  and  go  to  h .' 

"'If  you  please,  sir,'  I  aaj^s,  and  out  I  poes.  Lots 
bless  your  honor,  'twas  only  his  ways  I  A  nicer,  better, 
more  generous  little  gentleman  never  drank  a  glass  of 
wine  nor  him.  'Twas  a  pleasure  to  wait  on  him  when  you 
know'd  his  ways;  and  the  only  time  I  ever  aee  him  real 
was  when  he  left  his  duty  as  whippei^in  to  you,  and, 


"C 


the  ^e  of  twenty-nine,  in  a  duel  of  his  own  seeking  and 
farcing  with  Mr.  Best,  is  new  to  us,  not  haviog  appeared 
in  any  sketch  of  that  impulsive  nobleman  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  It  forms  in  Mr.  Berkeley's  volumes,  the 
nineteenth  chapter,  and  is  rather  lengthily  entitled,  "  A 
Comfortable  Dinner  in  the  Ranks  of  the  *  Upper  Ten  Thou- 
sand' on  a  Friday  in  Ihe  Year  1800  —  Conversation,  Wioe, 
and  Weapons." 

"  At  that  period  there  was  about  town  one  ■  Mr.  Peter 
Abbott,'  who  was  frequently  a  companion  of  ail  ihose  that 
in  those  days  would  be  called  '  fast  men,'  and  often  invited 
out  to  dinner.  Now  a  dinner  dieaeed  by  a  good  cook,  and 
flanked  by  old  wine,  with  an  agreeable  friend,  in  a  hand- 
some house,  is  a  very  comfortable  thing,  and  when  our 
bosom's  lord  is  not  apprehensive  of  danger,  nor  depressed 
with  any  fear  of  consequences  from  indigestion  or  violence, 
overstating,  over-drinking,  or  over-lovemaking  and  rash 
promises,  I  do  not  know  under  what  c' 
can  feel  himself  more  jolly. 
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"  On  this  occHi'ioii  Mr.  Peter  Abbott  bad  been  Hsked  lo 
dine  (el'-a-(<fe  wiih  Lord  Caomlford,  and,  aa  it  very  ua- 
fortuDalely  too  oAen  tbe  case,  the  conTersation  turned  on 
tJOt  of  gaUantry.  What  it  wu,  and  to  whom,  I  bare  never 
had  it  explained ;  but  Mr.  PeWr  Abbott,  who,  I  believe, 
was  generally  a  very  quiet,  UDwarlike  little  man,  as  much 
free  of  tbe  passion  of  the  age  for  duelling  tu  any  peaceful 
cItizeD  could  be,  said  something,  of  the  purport  of  which  1 
believe  he  himself  was  not  fully  aware,  that  gave  his  noble 
entertainer  the  most  dhe  oSeoce. 

"  LfOrd  Camelford  at  once  was  what  is  called  '  shut  up,' 
but  though  he  was  silent,  he  said  not  a  word  in  regard  to 
having  ^en  any  ofleoce;  but  after  coffee  and  liquor  had 
been  served,  with  great  apparent  aETabilitj  be  offered  to 
take  Mr.  Peter  Abbott  to  bis  home  in  his  carriage.  Mr. 
Abbott  gladly  [accepted  this  offer,  and  on  the  announce- 
ment of  nis  lordship's  carriage  beiog  at  the  door,  the  host 
waved  him  in  and  Ibllowed.  The  coachman,  when  they 
were  in,  drove  off  as  if  by  instinct,  no  orders  to  him  having 
been  beard ;  and  afler  a  time  Mr.  Peter  Abbott  l^egan  to 
thinic  that  his  house  was  farther  Irom  Baker  Street  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  to  settle  the  point  he  frequently  asked  his 
lordship '  where  be  was  goiae  to  first  before  setting  him 
down  at  bis  own  door?'  A  short  as  well  as  an  evasive 
aoswer  was  all  he  received  in  reply  ;  but  when  they  had 
lost  si^ht  of  the  row  of  lamps,  and  liad  driven  well  out  into 
surburban  or  rural  districts,  he  again  repeated,  and  with 
more  emphasis,  the  question  of  wliere  they  were  driviog 
lo?' 

" '  Why,  I'll  tell  you  the  fact,  sir,'  answered  his  lord- 
ship; 'some  expressions  you  made  use  of  at  dinner-time 
conveyed  so  much  reflection  on  my  character,  that  1  could 
not  let  them  pass  without  notice  — -I  have  therefore  here  * 
(producing  them  as  he  spoke)  '  a  couple  of  swords,  and  a 
brace  of  pistols  —  you  can  select  your  own  weapons ; ' 
when  at  that  moment  the  carriage  stopped,  and  they  were 
on  Acton  Green. 

"  '  Now  then,  sir,  come  out,'  sud  his  lordship,  taking  him 
by  the  arm  as  they  descended. 

"  Thb  not  bemg  in  the  least  a^;reeable  to  the  astonished 
niest  of  the  dinner-party,  on  seeing  a  light  in  a  neighbor- 
ing farmhouse  window,  afler  a  slight  struggle,  in  which  he 
freed  himself  from  the  unprepared  gras|)  of  bis  companion, 
who  had  no  idea  that  his  friend  could  have  any  abjection 
to  such  a  mode  of  finishing  a  pleaaant  evening,  he  made  a 
bolt,  and  ran  like  a  deer  lor  the  light  in  the  oouse  previ- 
ously referred  to  ;  his  lordship  chasing  him  and  calling  him 
to  come  back,  for  all  the  cowards  that  ever  disgraced  the 
name  of  gentleman.  Bump  against  the  door,  to  the  inor- 
dinate astoniehoient  of  the  rustics,  went  Peter  Abbott ; 
and  as  the  door  flew  open,  in  on  his  nose  afler  him  fell 
Lord  Uamelfonl,  two  swords  under  an  arm,  andapiatol- 
case  in  hand-  Up  jumped  his  lordship,  and  with  the  un- 
occupied hand  he  seized  Mr.  Peter  Abbott.  But  Abbott 
clung  to  the  chimney-piece,  tables,  and  chairs,  and  resisted 
with  every  tenacity  of  purpose,  till  the  farmer  and  his  sons 
interfered,  and  saved  the  victim,  while  they  —  no  easy 
task  1  —  induced  Lord  Camelford  to  retire. 

"  The  next  day  the  transaction  got  bruited  abroad,  and 
Mr.  Peter  Abbott  having  consulted  with  his  Iriends,  the 
necessary  information  was  laid,  and  they  sent  Townsend, 
the  Bow  Street  runner,  off  with  a  warrant  fop  Lord  Camel- 
ford's  immediate  apprehension ;  and  he  was  brouirbt  from 
his  house  in  Baker  Street  before  the  '  Justice,'  Mr.  Ford, 
for  a  private  examination.  Lord  Camellbrd  had  some 
difficulty  in  procuring  bail ;  but  at  last  Lord  Valentia, 
and  a  captain  of  the  navy,  whose  name  I  do  not  remsmlter, 
became  his  securities:  these  two  sureties  were  bound  over 
in  £2,000  each,  and  Lord  Camelford  himself  in  £4,000,  to 
answer  for  the  assault. 

"  Now,  as  Lord  Camelford  had  shot  a  Lieutenant  Peter- 
son in  the  West  Indies  for  mutiny,  in  which  act  a  court- 
martial  at  Martinique,  which  he  had  demanded  of  Captain 
Mittbrd,  hod  justilied  him,  and  as  Mitford  bod  at  the  time 
of  the  court-martial  written  to  the  admiral  of  the  station, 
stating  that  in  his  opinion  the  misunderstanding  between 
Lord  Camelford  ana  this  Mr.  Peterson  originated  in  a 


good  deal  of  ill-blood  between  them.  Lord  Camelford 
treasured  up  a  caiia  btlti  against  the  captain ;  and  on  hii 
return  to  England,  Lord  Camelford  sent  him  a  challeoee. 
Captain  Mit^rd  declined  to  accept  the  challenge,  on  um 
score  of  du^ ;  so  when  Lord  Camelfwil  met  him  b 
Bond  Street  he  hbsed  him.  and  called  him  a  coward  ;  and 
then  Captain  Mitford  applied  for  a  criminal  InforaiatiM 
against  him  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which  wis 
granted.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  Uiat  Lord  Camelfonfi 
death  in  a  duel,  sooner  or  later,  might  reasonably  be  ei- 

From  a  chapter  entitled  "Governor  Wall  (Govermr 
and  Commandant),  Lord  Camelford,  and  Governor  Ejrc 
contrasted,"  we  transcribe  our  final  extract  from  a  book 
which,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  wish  to  live  long  enoo^ 
to  consider  "  sublime."  We  do  not  wish  to  take  one 
readers  at  a  disadvantage,  and  force  them  meanly  into  ike 
adoption  of  the  alternative  epithet;  and  we  are  candid 
enough  to  await  their  decision  upon  the  merits  of  the 
"  Anecdotes  of  the  Upper  Ten  ThouMnd  "  until  they  have 
hecome  acquainted,  or  have  renewed  their  acgnainlaiwe, 
with  it  at  first  hand. 

"  A  governor  must,  frooi  his  poMlion,  he  considered  as 
one  of  the  '  Upper  Ten  Thousand ; '  and  therefore  as  Mt 
game  for  every  man'of  lower  grade,  every  demagogue  like 
Mr.  Bright,  no  matter  bow,  to  run  at  and  to  endeavor  U 
destroy.  In  the  course  of  conversation  in  the  CommitIM 
Kmm,  on  the  Gome  Laws,  after  we  had  dissolved  for  tbs 
day,  and  Mr.  Bright  and  myself  were  left  alone ;  in  bd- 
iwer  to  some  remark  of  mine  he  said,  that  in  his  compoo- 
tion  he  did  not  know  what  animal  courage  wo* ;  that  he 
had  no  personal  courage  of  that  kind ;  and  didn't  wiA  to 
have.  My  reply  to  this  was,  that  then  he  must  he  singB- 
larly  deficient  in  two  thin^,  of  which  most  men  weie 
proud.  If,  acconling  to  his  own  assertion,  he  had  m 
animal  courage,  I  knew  very  well  that  he  had  none  tint 
was  moral ;  and  wished  him  joy  of  his  sitoatkin.  Thii 
was  on  the  same  day  that  he  told  me,  '  that  when  I  becaa* 
a  legislator  there  was  a  good  gamekeeper  spoilt' " 

Our  task  has  been  to  speak  not  of  the  Honorable 
Grantley  Berkeley's  character,  but  of  his  booh ;  and  rf 
Mr.  Bright*!  opinion  of  him  personally,  we  have  no  remaik 
to  make  further  than  that  recent  and  passing  events  have 
demonstrated  the  expediency  of  being  on  that  gentleman't 
side.       We  leave  his  dixit  an  open  and  debatable  qne^ 

"  Kecollections  of  Society  in  France  and  England,"  I 
vols.  4to,  1872,  by  Lady  Clementina  Davies,  sister  of  Oe 
Earl  of  Perth  and  HeUort,  may  be  taken  in  evidence  that 
the  old  Jacobite  sentiment  has  not  died  out  of  the  mm 
venerable  of  the  present  represantodvee  of  the  bouse  of 
Drummond.  The  "  Recollections  "  are  of  the  moat  p»- 
Bippy  and  desultory  description ;  and  a  profane  criticil 
contemporary  has  even  gone  the  length  of  saying  that  'It 
does  not  much  matter  at  which  end  you  begin.  1h* 
chapters  may  be  taken,  as  Loid  Duberfy  said,  '_ 
ouily,'  or  even  read  in  backward  rotation,  and  l£e  r 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  Some  of  the  storiea  ore,  ia- 
deed,  <rf  the  most  venerable  antiquity,  and  might  be  weB 
spared.  Lady  Clementina  is  beet  where  she  narrates  btf 
own  experiences  ;  least  interesting  when  ahe  repeat*  take 
upon  hearsay.  Altogether,  however,  we  are  treated  to  ■ 
liDend  measure  of  anecdote  referring  to  the  French  coot 
liefure  and  after  the  birth  of  the  French  Etevointion,  wbkA 
dates  from  the  last  century,  and  is  still  in  prograsa 
Courts,  individuals,  nobs  and  snobs,  ore  mingled  tog^ber; 
and  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  rendering  much  service  to  thcM 
volumes  if  we  remark  that  thev  ore  now  and  anon  fiav(B<4 
by  some  very  pretty  scandaL"  Two  or  three  exDscIs 
from  the  volumes  thus  characterized  may  serve  to  amMI 
our  readers,  and  to  bring  to  a  termination  this  "  Raid 
amongst  Recent  Gossips."  The  first  passage  we  quale  il 
autobioKraphical,  and  refers  to  the  passion  which  th* 
youthful  Lady  Clementina  —  who  was  married,  fifty  yean 
ago,  to  Mr.  Davies,  a  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Chaacwj 
cherished  for  .the  object  of  an  earlier  ene^emea^  in 
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ter  possible  \  for  mjr  mother,  being  a  FrenchiromBD,  and 
atlll  clinging  to  her  anrAen  regime  ootiona  of  eticjuetto, 
"vrould  have  been  shocked  at  any  young  lady  speaking  to, 
or  seeing,  her  betrothed  husband  except  in  the  presence  of 
a,  third  party.  Impediments  respecting  matters  of  prop- 
ertj'  caused  the  marriage  to  be  postponed  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  my  en}iagemeiit  lasted  for  years  (until  the 
Vttar  1819),  and  yet  all  this  time,  as  before  said,  we  might 
h&ve  been  perfect  strangers  to  each  other,  had  it  not  been 
for  an  ingenious  device  of  Conut  Maurice.  Though  not 
allowed  to  converse,  we  were  permitted  to  sing ;  and  some- 
times be  would  bring  a  new  song  for  me  to  try,  the  printed 
lines  of  which  were  intertilled  in  pencil  with  whnt  be  had 
to  say.  This  song  he  would  afterwards  take  away,  but  not 
antil  I  had  read  the  words  he  hud  written.  My  father  was, 
I  tbiak,  inclined  to  he  more  indulgent  than  my  mother  in 
this  affair;  he  would  frequently  take  ma  to  the  theatre  at 
"Versailles  with  him,  and  there  Count  Maurice  used  to  join 
us,  until  at  last  the  fact  of  hie  doing  so  became  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  that  almost  every  evening  he  occupied  a 
place  in  our  box.  This  practice,  however,  by  no  means 
tended  to  his  military  advancement,  for  it  was  during  this 

Eeriod  that  his  captain  in  the  Uarde  du  Corps,  to  whom  I 
ad.  never  spoken,  but  whom  I  saw  frequently  at  the 
theatre  in  n  box  that  commanded  a  view  of  our  own,  sent 
the  Abb£  de  Baijenton  to  my  father  with  a  proposal  for 
my-  hand.  This  proposal  was  of  course  declined  on  the 
p]«a  of  my  previous  engagement  The  captain  at  once 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  count  was  vay  Jiance, 
and  from  that  time  forth  the  latter  was  placed  under  arrest 
for  every  (rifle,  especially  when  it  was  suspected  by  his 
superior  officer  that  there  was  any  chance  of  his  meeting 
VB  at  the  theatre.  Count  Maurice  de  la  Fare  was  very 
handsome,  and  I  believe  that  he  was  as  sincerely  attached 
to  me  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  to  one  of  whom,  in 
truth,  though  be  sometimes  taw  so  much,  be  knew  so  little. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  circumstances,  involving  family  consid- 
erationa  of  property,  over  which  we  neither  of  us  had  any 
ct>ntrol,  prevented  our  marriage.  It  was,  therefore,  per- 
haps fortunate  for  both  of  us  that  the  strictness  of  the  con- 
Tentions  which  so  encompassed  us  that  neither  of  us 
thought  of  breaking  away  from  them,  had  precluded  the 
possibility  of  our  discovering  a  fund  of  sympathy  and  sen- 
timent for  ourselves,  and  being  made  wretched  by  the  fact 
of  our  long  and  ultimately  frustrated  engagement." 

In  making  the  foregoing  quotation,  we  have  given  place 
to  the  love  affair?  of  the  author  of  "  Recollections."  We 
go  back  in  the  order  of  time  to  mention  a  last  century 
joke  in  a  city  of  which  the  world  has  lately  heard  some- 
thmg. 

"  The  regiment  of  Bassigny  was  at  that  time  (about  1 7  74) 
quartered  at  Metz.  Many  prac^cal  jokes  were  played  br 
ihe  officers  there,  not  only  on  the  inhabitants,  but  on  eacn 
other.  For  example :  All  the  voung  officers  on  their 
arrival  there  determined  to  aatoniBD  the  people  of  the  town, 
by  pretending  to  brin^  the  last  Paris  fashion,  and  wore 
laiVB  scarlet  plumes  in  Iheir  hats  when  they  were  not  in 
unSbrm.  To  their  great  amusement,  they  found  that  all 
the  young  men  of  the  place  mounted  scarlet  plumes  as  like 
tlieira  as  possible ;  of  course,  afler  that,  the  officers  never 
-wore  them  again,  and  the  young  men  soon  fterceived  (hat 
it  was  only  a  deception  which  had  been  practised  upon 

Lady  Clementina  accompanied  her  family  in  a  visit 
which  they  paid  to  this  country,  and  from  the  sketches  and 
anecdotes  which  she  retails  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of 
society  in  Edinburgh  and  London  in  the  early  years  of  the 
preaent  century,  we  cull  the  following  racy  yet  pathetic 
example  :  — 

"  Anythin"  rather  than  ideal  was  the  mode  of  English 
ladies'  dress  in  those  days  (1914),  esfiecially  when  it  was 
surmoanted,  as  usual  then  on  grand  occasions  at  court,  by 
three  large  white  feathers  —  a  '  Prince  of  Wales's  plume,' 
—  which  rose  above  the  head  of  the  fair  wearer  to  the 
height  of  at  least  half  a  yard.    No'  wonder  that  George 


IIX,  beholding  these  plumes  waving  before  him  when  he 
opened  parliament  just  at  the  lime  when  his  reason  be- 
gan to  totter,  addressed  himself  to  '  My  Lords  and  Pea- 

'■  The  following  b  a  portrut  of  a  lady,"  to  adopt  the 
words  of  the  Athtnaewo^  "of  whom  it  was  no  scandal  to  say 
that  she  was  better  known  than  trusted,  but,  nevertheless, 
very  much  regarded  by  her  friends.  She  was  the  lady 
who,  at  a  chanty  sermon,  borrowed  a  sovereign  of  Sydney 
Smith,  which  she  did  not  put  into  the  plate,  but  into  her 
pocket ;  and  she  never  paid  it  back  to  the  lender."  Of 
this  charitable  personage,  Lady  Clementina  Davies  writes : 
"  Lady  Cork  was  a  most  remarkable  person,  very  tittle, 
and  at  the  time  I  now  mention  nearly  ninety  years  old. 
She  used  to  dress  entirely  in  white,  and  always  wore  a 
white  crape  cottage  bonnet,  and  a  white  satin  shawl, 
trimmed  with  the  finest  point  lace.  She  was  never  seen 
with  a  cap  ;  and  although  so  old,  her  complexion,  which 
was  really  white  and  pink,  not  put  on,  but  ber  own  natural 
color,  was  most  beautiEul.  At  dinner  she  never  drank  any- 
thing but  barley-water.  She  had  oflen  been  at  the  court 
of  France  during  the  reign  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  bad 
frequently  met  ray  father  there.  She  said  she  had  never 
forgotten  what  the  old  Princesse  de  Joinville  told  her,  that 
la  proprele  was  the  beauty  of  old  age,  and  therefore  always 
wore  white.  She  used  to  give  great  routs ;  and  as  people 
met  everybody  there,  her  rooms  were  always  well  filled. 
This  little  old  .lady  either  had  a  dinner-party,  a  rout,  or 
else  went  out,  every  night  of  her  life.  On  one  occasion, 
when  we  went  to  a  large  dinner-party  at  her  house,  she 
said  to  my  husband,  'Don't  "be  jealous,  I  have  invited  a 
very  old  friend  of  your  wife ;  aud  when  1  told  him  I  thould 
invite  her,  he  was  perfectly  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
meeting  her  again  after  so  many  yearn.  Now,'  she  sfud, 
turning  to  me,  '  do  you  know  who  it  is  ? '  And  (o  my  hns- 
band  she  added,  '  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  hers  when 
very  young.'  I  was  trying  to  euess  who  it  could  be,  when 
dinner  was  announced,  and  Lady  Cork  seemed  very  much 
annoyed  and  surprised  that  some  person  she  expected  bad 
not  come.  We  all  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  in  a  short  time 
a  note  was  brought  to  her.  After  reading  it,  she  laughed, 
and  sent  it  round  to  me.  It  was  as  follows  :  '  My  dear 
Lady  Cork,  —  I  cannot  express  my  regret  that  it  is  quite 
out  of  my  power  to  dine  with  you.  And  you  will  pity  me 
when  you  hear  that  I  am  in  bed,  A  blackguard  creditor 
has  had  everything  I  possess  taken  from  me.  The  only 
thing  he  has  letl  me  is  a  cast  of  one  of  Vestris's  legs.  I 
must  remain  in  bed  till  my  lawyer  comes,  a«  I  have  not  a 
coat  to  put  on.  This  is  the  reason,  dear  Lady  Cork,  I  can- 
not dine  with  you.'  We  laugbed  very  much,  and  as  every- 
body wished  to  know  the  joke,  Lady  Cork  told  tbem,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  cause  of  Lord  Fife's  failure  to  keep 
his  appointment  made  the  dinner  much  more  livriy  than 
if  he  had  come." 


A  FEW  PET  FERNa 


For  one  great  garden,  there  are  a  good  many  little  onea; 
and  for  one  garden  with  numerous  greenhouses,  there  are 
numbers  of  gardens  wiih  none  at  all.  Having  no  green- 
house, must  an  amateur  therefore  altogether  renounce  the 
culture  of  plants  which  require  more  or  less  of  shelter  and 
peculiar  treatment?  Bv  no  means,  if  1  may  venture  (o  say 
so.  Even  if  compelled  to  live  in  a  stall  which  served  ui 
tor  garden,  and  greenhouse,  and  all,  we  may  cut  our  gar- 
ment according  to  our  cloib,  that  is,  may  suit  our  plants  to 
our  avulable  accommodation.  Is  not  the  Solanum  Fseudo- 
Capsicum  also  called  Oran^  des  Savetiert,  or  the  Cob- 
blers' Orange-tree?  Certainly,  I  should  like  to  have 
orehids,  palms,  and  tree-ferns — -just  as  1  sbotild  like  tea 
thousand  a  year.  Not  having  that,  and  consequently  not 
being  called  upon  to  choose  between  conflicting  systems  of 
Hues  and  boilers,  I  contrive  somehow  to  raise  without  them 
a  few  choice  things,  both  green  and  gay. 

One  day,  the  postman  delivers  a  small  parcel  from  Brit- 
tany, which  coalains  a  little   square  green  turt  cut  out  of 
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tbe  liriiiK  sod  on  that  wektber-beBten  coaat.  1 
the  turf,  I  find  ita  aarface  tD&inlr  compoaed  of 
laurel-leavea,  leaa  tbaoan  incli  in  leDEth.  Great  jubilation. 
The  very  thing  I  want  1  I  have  here  the  ainalleBC  fern 
tbat  has  hitherto  turned  up,  Ophioglouum  luaitanicum,  tbe 
Dwarf  OT  Fortugnese  Adaei'a  Tongue  i  which  is  no  more 
confined  to  Portugal  than  the  Tunbridge  Film  Fern, 
Byroenophyllum  Tunbridgense,  is  to  Tunbridge  Wells. 
A  smaller,  O.  minimum,  is  reported  from  New  Zealand ; 
bnt  we  may  safely  conaider  it  a*  merely  a  dwarf  race  of  a 

r^ies  naturally  diminatlve — as  the  Shetland  poDy  of 
Adder'a  Tongues. 

An  earthen  pan,  made  of  flower-pot  clay,  two  and  a 
half  inches  deep  and  eight  inches  in  diameter,  is  the 
parterre  in  which  my  specimen  is  planted,  surrounding  it 
with  congenial  earth,  andleavtng  tbe  turf  intact  and  enUre. 
The  friend  wbo  found  and  sends  it,  writes,  "February  20, 
I  dug  the  OphiogloBsum  with  my  knife  out  of  a  turfy  heath, 
aa  you  may  see,  and  send  it  in  the  state  I  found  it.  You 
must  take  good  care  not  to  dieturb  it,  but  to  leave  it  ex- 
actly as  it  is,  giving  the  usual  cultural  attentiona  and 
planting  it  in  heath-mould  if  you  can  get  it.  In  a  fort- 
night or  a  month  it  will  disappear.  But  don't  be  alarmed; 
in  October  it  will  come  up  again,  and  produce  ita  fruit  — 
tbe  little  mock  adder's  tongues  which  cive  the  plant  ita 
name  — in  November  or  December.  You  will  doubtless 
be  able  to  keep  it  alive  for  two  or  three  years.  When  you 
lose  it  I  will  send  you  more.  During  summer,  the  Ophio- 
gloasum  will  be  replaced  by  a  darling  ^ttle  plant,  Tri- 
ebonema  columna,  whose  linear  leaves  have  already 
aprouted  from  the  turf." 

The  Dwarf  Adder's  Tongue  U  a  British  subject,  solely 
throoph  ita  certificate  of  birth  in  Guernsev-  It  probably 
might  be  found  in  the  west  of  England,  and  in  Ireland,  if 
boMnista  would  but  time  their  trips  between  the  months  of 
October  and  March.  This  and  tbe  Common  Adder's 
Tongne  display  the  peculiarity  of  having  their  yoang  frond 
foldol  straight,  or  doubled  in  two,  instead  of  being  rolled 
round  like  a  bishop's  crosier,  aa  in  other  ferns. 

In  Brittany,  this  pigmy  grows  sometimes  on  the  Stony 
teaside  hillocks  which  are  formed  at  tbe  base  of  schistous 
cliffs,  mixed  up  with  grasses,  tbe  vernal  squill,  and  Ixia 
bulbicodium  ;  sometimes  on  sandy  heaths,  where  it  often 
attains  the  enormous  dimensions  of  four  inches  high.  These 
t^tlocks  are  dry  in  summer  (when  the  plant  disappears  to 
tidce  its  repose) ;  but  in  winter,  incessant  rain,  or  nearly  so, 
mtut  render  those  slopes  exceedingly  wet.  We  may  there- 
fore presume  that  abundant  moisture  will  help  it  to  prosper 
in  captivity.  But  some  of  these  little  fellows  are  better 
tempered  than  we  expect,  and  put  up  with  occasional  neg- 
lect without  resenting  it  by  committing  suicide. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  stand  frost,  which  infallibly  kills 

.   -    -  o    .1  perennial,  we 

hope  it  will  make  np  for  it  this  time  twelvemonth.  Its 
Breton  associate,  a  charroinfr  little  Irid,  ihe  aforesaid  Tri- 
chonema  columna,  is  one  of  tbe  daintiest  spring  plants  pos- 
•ible — not  a  slow  thing;  never  forcing  itself  upon  your 
notice,  either  by  its  own  pretentiousness  or  through  the  iu- 
tervenfion  of  an  exhibiting  gardener.  Like  Eve,  it  is  one 
of  those  modest  beauties 

That  would  be  woed,  and  not  onsouKht  be  won, 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  bat,  retired, 

The  more  desirable. 

ITor  does  it  gratify  the  eyesight  only.  The  Breton  chil- 
dren seek  it  out  through  a  less  ideal  and  niore  childish  mo- 
tive.    They  eat  \t»  bulbs,  wliich  are  by  no  means  bad- 

Amongst  these  wild  gatherings  Irom  the  cliff  and  tbe 
rock,  there  will  oflen  spring  up  plants  with  a  historical,  al- 
moft  a  romantic  interest.     What  boy  who  baa  revelled  in 


grass  V  Amidst  collected  ferns  a  true  scurvy-grass,  Coch- 
karia,  has  sprouted  with  me  from  unsuspected  seed,  and  I 
fondly  watch  tbe  development  of  its  peltate  leaves, "  round 
as  my  shield."  The  substitute  for  scurvy-grass  which  Cook 
employed,  at  Forster's  recommendation,  to  cure  hii  scorbu- 


tic sailors,  was  probably  Lepidium  piscidiam,  a  native  of 
madreporic  islands.  Another  I/epidium,  t>-  oleracenm, 
grows  on  the  sands  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  replaces  the 
water-cress.  Cook's  plant,  with  little  doubt,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  this  same  genus.  Our  common  garden-cress  is 
also  a  Lepidium,  and  we  may  remember  that  Sir  Edward 
Parry,  during  his  Arctic  explorations,  grew  it  on  tbe  flues  of 
his  cabin,  as  one  of  the  best  specifics  tor  his  invalid  sailors 
—  probably  the  most  northerly  point  at  which  horticnlture 
has  ever  been  practised. 

If  any  apology  were  needed  for  the  mention  of  theae 
homely  and  unpretending  herbs,  I  would  simply  qnote  Sir 
Tbomas  Moore :  "  For  me,  there  is  manie  a  plant  I  enter- 
tayn  in  my  garden  and  paddock  which  the  faatidioas  would 
cost  forthe.  I  like  to  teache  my  children  the  uses  of  com- 
mon things  — to  know,  for  instance,  the  uses  of  the  flower* 
and  weeds  that  grow  in  our  fields  and  hedges.  Manie  a 
poor  knave's  pottage  woulde  be  improved,  if  he  were 
skilled  in  the  propertjes  of  the  Burdock  and  Purple  Or- 
chis. The  roots  of  wild  Succory  and  Water  Arrow-head 
mighte  agreeablie  ihange  his  Lenten  diet,  and  Glars-wort 
aSbrd  him  a  pickle  for  his  mouthfiil  of  nlt^neat.  Then, 
there  are  Cresses  and  Wood-sorrel  to  his  breakfast,  and 
Salep  for  his  hot  evening  mess.  Howbeit,  I  am  a  school- 
boy prating  in  presence  of  his  master,  for  here  is  John 
Clement  at  my  elbow,  who  is  the  best  botanist  and  herbal- 
ist of  us  all." 

One  desideratum,  namely  Eriscaulon  septangnlare,  has 
not  in  this  way  played  jack-in-the-box,  starting  up  when 
least  expected,  and  I  begin  to  fear  never  will.  It  is  some 
consolation  to  know  that  I  am  no  poorer  than  not  a  few 
grand  Botanic  Gardens.  Once  upon  a  time  it  grew  at  Kil- 
lamey,  but  the  assiduities  oF  collectors  may  have  extermi- 
nated iL  Why  tbey  should  so  ruthlessly  have  hunted  it 
down  is  incomprehensible,  unless  for  its  rarity.  It  is  a 
poor,  puny,  paltry-looking  plant,  to  which  few  amatema 
would  give  garden  or  house  room.  Its  interest  is  purely 
botanical ;  because  it  represents,  all  by  itself,  without  a 
single  near  relation,  a  family  which  is  numeroos  and  abun- 
dant in  America,  and  especially  in  Australia.  One  would 
like  to  see,  in  ■  living  state,  a  little  bit  of  a  plant,  which, 
even  ID  a  dried  and  -mummified  condition,  has  its  value 
OS  an  aid  to  reflection.  Why  should  it  linger  here,  like 
tbe  last  rose  of  summer,  quite  alone,  while  all  the  rest  vi 
its    botanical   companions   are  long  since   emigrated   aod 

Who  does  not  admire  tbe  forced  Moas-rose,  potted  in 
autumn,  kept  snug  all  winter,  and  warmed  into  flowering 
in  April  or  May  'I  How  delicately  tender  the  green  of  ita 
leaves  1  How  sweet  the  odor,  how  perfect  the  form  of  ita 
expanding  bloom  I  There  has  been  no  worm  i'  tbe  bod 
(unless  with  the  H:Brdener's  connivance  and  complicity)  to 
feed  on  its  damask  cheek.  Ita  very  thorns  tempt  yon  to 
be  pricked  by  them. 


meat.  Take  one,  a  North  American  stranger,  Onoclea 
sensibilis,  arrived  in  1699,  — long  enough  to  make  itself  at 
borne,  —  and  its  beauty  will  induce  you  to  experiment  with 
more.  Naturally  forward  and  precocious,  it  willingly  yields 
to  your  kind  persuasion.  Tbe  form  of  its  fronds  is  strange 
and  orifjinal ;  their  hue  is  at  the  same  time  bright  and  ten- 
der, and  the  veins  are  traced  by  a  ihining  satin  thread, 
which  is  sadly  dimmed  bv  exposure  to  weather.  TbcM 
cfaarming  fronds  are  deciduous  ;  and,  like  the  wise  and 
wealthy  man,  rising  early,  they  retire  early  to  rest.  Bat 
when  the  plant  lus  completed  its  decorative  duties  in- 
doors, you  can  turn  it  out  (in  the  shade)  in  the  open 
ground,  and  it  will  be  the  better  rather  than  the  wone  for 
the  change.  What  may  sound  strange,  it  is  a  roving  plant, 
not  making  a  perennial,  stationary  crown  (like  the  Male 
Fern  and  so  many  others),  but  constantly  creeping  aboot 
and  shifUng  its  place,  scHnetimea  appearing  where  yon  least 

Supposing  it  to  advance  three  incfaes  a  year,  bow  amj 
years  would  it  take  to  get  ft«m  Amwica  to  Europe,  if  it 


could  find  a  Northeast  passage?  " 


1  Google 
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Tlmru  was  a  uapiiAl  leader  in  the  Gardr.ner't  Chronicle 
of  January  the  29tb,  about  the  roots  of  plants  liking  "  to 
feel  the  pot."  The  horticultnriBt  U  generally  satisfied  as 
b>  tbu  future  ofa  plant  —  or  at  least  for  some  time  to  come 
—  when  assun><l  that  tho  roots  have  reached  the  ndes  of 
tha  pot.  If  this  should  be  the  taee  with  any  "  raiffy"  or 
troublesome  {grower,  the  countenance  of  the  cultiTator 
gives  unmistakable  proof  of  the  value  he  attaches  to  such  a 
coadition.  The  Onuclca's  propensity  to  feeling  the  pot 
amounts  to  a  passion  )  it  lays  hold  of  it,  hugs  it,  overlaps 
it,  as  if  it  fcareil  the  pot  should  escape  from  its  embrace. 
Nor  is  it  aionu  in  this  curious  habit ;  the  llaresfoot  and 
Maidt:nhair  lerns  do  the  same.  Why  the  Onoclea  should 
he  called  sensibilis,  1  have  yet  to  learn.  Inquiring  once  of 
a  hi^h  nutliority,  the  hi^h  authority  not  daring  to  confess, 
"  W«  do  not  know,"  n-pUed  that  its  fronds,  when  cut,  with- 
ei^  with  sensitive  rapidity.  I  am  unable,  however,  afler 
growing  it  several  years,  to  discover  that  it  is  at  all  more 
sensitive,  in  that  or  any  other  respect,  than  other  members 
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of  its  I 
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Struthiopteris  Gennanica  makes  quite  a  grand  plant, 
either  lor  the  pot  or  ihe  open  ground.  Its  title  means  the 
German  Ostrich-plume  Prrn,  because  its  fronds,  in  their 
dtivelopment,  take  the  form  of  such  plumes  in  diflerent  de- 
crees of  droopini;  and  erectness;  only,  instead  of  compos- 
ing a  flat  bun'  h  or  bouquet,  like  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
traditional  feathers,  they  make,  when  completely  opened, 
an  elegant  green  vase,  of  imposing  dimensions  in  old-estab- 
lished plants,  and  exceedingly  pretty  in  even  quite  young 
ones,  rtiese  are  the  sterile  fronds  ;  that  is,  those  which 
bear  no  spores.  Later  in  the  season,  the  fertile  or  spore- 
bearing,  stilT,  stalky  fronds  start  up  from  the  middle  of  the 
vase,  soon  afier  which  the  others  lose  their  freshness  and 
begin  to  decay,  the  plant  being  strictly  deciiluous. 

The  Stritibiopt^ris  may  be  highly  recommended  to  all 
who  have  not  yet  made  ita  acquaintance.  It  is  a  perennial 
of  the  easiirst  culture,  requiring  only  sufficient  pot-room, 
regular  watering,  and  shade.  It  does  not  itself  wander 
about,  like  the  Onoclea ;  but  it  sends  forth  its  progeny  to 
seek  their  fortunes,  at  the  extremitiesof  tough  underground 
roots  or  suckers,  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  ro- 
gardlBss.  in  pure  wantonness  and  defiance,  of  whatever  it 
mav  meet  in  its  way.  Sometimes  it  will  direct  its  course 
r^ht  through  a  tuft  of  another  species  of  fern.  In  a  pot,  in 
its  struggles  to  get  away,  it  will  throw  out  the  earth,  like  a 
mole,  in  early  spring.  The  less  the  mother  plant  wastes 
her  strength  in  this  curious  production  of  runners  year 
after  year,  the  more  stately  and  magnificent  she  becomes. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  prevent  her  doing  so,  if  she  has  taken 
to  the  habit.  Advance  two  feet  per  annum,  in  bow  many 
centuries,  or  geological  epochs,  will  the  German  Ostrich- 
plume  Fern,  starting  from  Berlin,  accomplish  its  ioTasion 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  'I 

Stru-ihi«p-te-ris  Germanica  1  Lovers  of  graceful  fbrm, 
please  copy.  Hard  names  are  to  be  avoideil  when  it  is 
possible  ;  when  it  is  not,  we  must  make  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, and  train  our  mouths  to  pronounce  the  polysyllables 
as  smoothly  as  teelh  and  tongue  will  permit.  But  is  stru- 
thiopteris more  difficult  than  chrysanthemum,  which  has 
loog  since  been  a  household  word  ?  For  thos^  who  know 
Oreek,  the  latter  is  a  golden  flower;  for  those  who  do  not, 
also  a  white,  crimson,  or  pink  one ;  but  no  one  forgets  chry- 
santhemum, even  if  he  curtails  it  into  zanthum.  Besides, 
allowance  may  be  claimed  for  domestic  Latin  and  Greek, 
when  we  see  advertised,  in  staring  capitals,  such  things  as 
anew  Campanula  Medium — not  the  only  campanula  as- 
sailed by  bad  language.  Invited  hy  a  ladv  to  go  and  see 
her  Pirramy  Doll  (althounb  still  younz,  she  was  past  her 
doil-hood),  I  olieyed,  to  nave  my  curiosity  satisfied  by  a 
well-grown  plant  of  Campanula  pyramidalis.  Others  will 
talk  of  their  Japonicas,  as  if  the  only  japonicHs  were  ca- 
■nellias.  But  sbur  critics  will  only  carp  at  this.  Let  him 
who  ever  wrote  dog-latin,  or  utterod  a  false  quantity,  find 
Ute  first  fault.  With  the  ever-increasing  hosts  of  plants,  it 
u  impossible  to  stick  to  the  vernacular.  Crack-jaw  names 
must  not  complain  if  they  suffer  in  return  an  oceaaional 
fracture. 


More  fashionable,  and  better  known  in  Wardian  casei 
oa  drawing-room  tables,  is  the  Tunbridge  Film  Fern,  Hy- 
menophyllum  Tunbridgense.  I  keep  it  under  a  bell-glass 
(sold  Ibr  covering  cheese),  looking  like  a  patch  of  grevtl 
sea-weed  jirowing  in  air.  It  is,  in  reality,  an  amphibioue 
plant;  and  an  exlra-moiat atmosphere  being  indispensable 
to  its  health,  that  of  living-rooms  is,  of  course,  too  dry. 
We  can  hence  understand  that  the  Tunbridge  Film  Fern 
is  certainly  a  difficult  plant  to  retain  ;  hut  the  dilHculty, 
perhaps,  is  exaggerated.  When  it  is  apparently  dead,  w« 
should  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  complete  its  inter- 
ment. Months  after  its  Bup[>osed  ilecetue,  it  kept  iit  favor- 
able conditions  (in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  under  a  bell- 
glass),  it  will  slyly  renew  its  filmy  Ironds.  This  proves  « 
certain  tenacity  of  life  ;  for  in  Brittany,  where  it  luxuriatea, 
it  is  accustomed  to  soils  and  sites  constantly  saturated  with 
ever-renewed,  not  stagnant,  moisture.  Its  fronds  frequently 
even  serve  as  conduits  to  the  water  which  drips  down  th* 
face  of  rocks. 

Tiie  above-mentioned  are  ferns  in  their  normal  and 
natural  state  ;  but  many  of  them  put  on  whimsical  dis- 
guises under  which  their  best  friends  would  hardly  reci^ 
aite  them.  The  change  is  often  magical.  Thus,  tno 
I^ady  t'ern  translbrins  herself  into  a  tutl  of  curled  para- 
ley  (Atyrium  Filix  fsmina,  var.  crispum),  or  a  bunch  of 
green  feathers  (plumosum),  or  a  knotted  catKi'-nine- tails 
(Frijsellis).  I  have  one  of  the  last,  which  now  and  then 
throws  off  the  mask  hy  producing  true  Lady  Fern  fronds, 
partially  or  whol^.     All  these  merit  a  hearty  welcome  as 

Under  kind  and  judicious  treatment,  the  older  they 
grow  the  more  beautiful  and  attractive  they  became.  They 
are  ably  catalogued  by  Mr.  Hobert  Sim,  of  Foot's  Cray, 
Kent,  a  skill'ul  cultivator  of  their  tribe,  and  the  portraits  of 
Ihe  mo»t  remarkable  are  given  in  Moore's  "  Nature-printed 
British  Ferns." 

But  note :  the  varieties  described  in  snch  catalogues 
are  not,  as  some  may  suppose,  proofs  of  the  power  of  what 
art  can  do,  even  in  so  natural  a  family  as  Ferns.  Art,  I 
believe,  has  done  nothing  in  originating,  or,  as  the  French 
would  say,  creating,  those  varieties.  Their  pretended 
origin  from  bj  bridiiation  may  be  regarded  at  toast  a* 
questionable.  They  have  been  found  wild  (many  of  them 
have  been  named  after  their  finder  —  Polystichum  angulare 
var.  Kitsonin  was  found  at  Torquay  by  Miss  Kitson,  in 
IS58),  or  have  accidentally  and  unaccountably  appeared  in 
cultivated  ferneries.  All  that  art,  that  is,  horticuttural 
skill,  has  done,  is  to  search  for,  nurse,  and  propagate  them, 
mostly  by  divivion  of  the  crown  or  the  rhizoma ;  but  it  is 
curious  tnat  not  a  few  of  them  come  true  to  their  variety 
(not  their  species)  from  spores,  proving  the  tendency  of 
organic  peculiarities  to  be  hereditarily  transmitted.  Tnerfl 
ore  nnraerymen,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  ar« 
Bspeciaity  successful  in  multiplying  fern  varieties  in  this 

And  they  are  an  important  item  in  horticultural  com- 
merce. Striking  forms  are  so  much  the  fashion  and  so 
much  sought  after,  that  the  discovery  of  any  new  and 
original  variation  from  the  specific  type  will  obtain  an 
offer  of  money  for  it,  or  —  which  is  the  same  —  of  plants 
in  exchange.  About  a  thousand  species  of  foreign  ferna 
are  grown  in  the  variolic  gardens  of  this  country.  Thesa 
may  be  regarded  as  about  one  third  of  all  the  species 
known  to  Iwtanists.  Now,  in  all  these  three  thousand 
species,  and  throughout  the  wide  world,  only  three  trulT 
annual  ferns  sre  known ;  and  I  have  the  one  of  them  which 
claims  to  be  British,  by  territorial  rather  than  Eeographical 
right.  It  might  easily  however  become  naturalized  and 
obtain  a  settlement  in  the  course  of  time.     All  three  are 
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One,  Ceratoptens  thalictroides,  besides  being  annual,  b 
also  the  only  individual  of  its  order  really  entitled  to  ba 
called  a  water  fern.  Several  species,  as  Lastrea  thelypto- 
ris,  the  Female  Buckler  Fern,  and  Usmunda  regalis,  the 
Royal  or  Flowering  Ff  m,  though  naUves  of  the  marsh,  will 

E'ow  and  even  flourish  in  places  thai  may  be  called  dry. 
ut  the  Ceratopteris,  widely  dispersed  tliroogbout  the 
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tropica,  jJw^i  growH  in  wet,  often  flooded,  spots.  Its 
■terile,  TiTiparous  fh>Dda  floRt  on  or  beloir  the  surface  of 
the  vater,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Victoria  taoks  at  Kew. 
But,  being  annual,  to  keep  it,  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
MTve  its  ipores.  In  spring,  they  should  be  sown  in  a  shal- 
low pan  of  loamy  soil  made  wet  like  mud,  and  kept  Id  that 
■tab!.  When  the  plants  aie  of  sufficient  size,  the  pan  may 
either  be  filled  viU)  water,  or  be  plunged  in  a  tank  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch.  But  in  spite  of  its  attractive  singularity, 
the  hot-house  culture  required  to  make  it  prosper  prevents 
its  becoming  everybody's  fern. 

The  other  two  annuals  are  Gymnogrammas.  One  of 
them,  G.  chcerophylla,  also  a  hot-house  plant,  with  delicate 
fronds  from  two  to  six  inches  long,  gKiwt  freely  enough. 
Its  spores  v^^tate  abundantly,  often  as  a  hot-house  weed. 
The  other,  G.  leptopbylls,  the  Small-leaved  Gymnogram, 
of  the  same  diminutive  stature  which  I  possess,  or  ought  to, 
—  for  at  this  moment  it  is  still  in  its  invisible  state, —  is 
more  chary  of  its  presence.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  coaxed 
into  ahowiog  itself,  when  the  proper  time  arrives  for  it  to 
ftppear. 

Uftd  Sir  Thomas  Browne  cultivated  this  prettv  little 
plant,  it  would  have  removed  some  of  hii  botanical  doubts  : 
"  Whether  all  plants  have  seed,  were  more  easily  deter- 
minable, if  we  could  conclude  tioncerning  hartstongue,  fern, 
the  capillaries,  lunaria,  and  some  others.  Bui  whether 
those  little  dusty  particles,  upon  the  lower  side  of  the 
leaves,  be  seeds  and  seminal  parts  ;  or  rather,  as  it  is  com- 
monly conceived,  excremental  separations ;  we  have  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  determine  by  any  gennination  or  uni- 
vocal  production  from  them  when  they liave  been  sowed  on 

Surpose ;  but  having  get  the  roots  of  bartitongue  in  a  gar- 
en,  a  year  or  two  after,  there  came  up  three  or  four  of  the 
wune  plants,  about  two  yards  dut«nce  from  the  firsL  Thus 
much  we  observe,  that  they  seem  to  renew  yearly,  and 
come  not  fully  out  tilt  the  plant  be  in  its  vigor ;  and  by  the 
help  of  magnifying  glasses,  we  find  these  dusty  atoms  to 
be  round  at  first,  andf  fully  representing  seeds,  out  of  which 
at  last  proceed  little  mites  almost  invisible  ;  so  that  such 
M  are  old  stand  open,  as  being  emptied  of  some  bodies 
formerly  included ;  which,  though  discernible  in  harti- 
tongue,  is  more  notoriously  discoverable  in  seme  diSer- 
Micei  of  brake  or  fern." 

There  is  no  way  to  propagate  this  fern  except  by  seed. 
Ur.  John  Smith,  ezcurator  of  the  Kew  Botanic  Gardens, 
advises  that  when  its  fronds  decay  in  autumn,  the  pot 
should  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  glaaa,  and  put  in  a  ary 
place  nntil  the  proper  season  arrives  in  apriog,  when  the 
application  of  moiiture  will  cause  the  latent  spores  to 
vegetata  The  annual  Gymnogramma  '(sometimes  called 
GratnmiUs)  ordinarily  makes  its  appearance  in  early 
spring.  It  Ukes  a  shady  spot,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
warm  aspect,  then  succeeding  with  very  little  care  and  be- 
coming almost  a  weed  in  congenial  situations.  It  is  ad- 
mitted as  British,  because  it  thrives  in  Jersey,  where  any 
light  sandy  soil  seems  to  suit  it.  Mr.  Ward  presented 
tit.  Moore  with  a  portion  richly  furnished  witn  spores. 
Bcattered  on  the  suriace  of  a  flowei^pot  filled  with  sandy 
loam,  this  earth  yielded  an  abundant  crop  of  plants. 

But  the  earth  in  which  any  favorite  ferns  have  grown, 
or  which  has  accompanied  them  ,when  received,  should 
always  be  scrupulously  preserved ;  because  there  are 
always  hopes  that  it  will  produce  fresh  plants.  The  spores 
of  ferns  often  take  several  years  to  germinate,  and  we 
should  never  despair  of  their  showing  themselves,  if  we 
only  give  them  a  fair  chance  of  doinz  ao. 

Ttie  £ut  is  a  valuable  hint  for  Mr.  Cook's  next  party 
round  the  world.  Set  foot  on  any  little-trodden  land,  grasp 
a  single  hanofu!  of  earth,  and  you  know  not  what  you  may 
bring  away  with  you  —  a  rough  diamond,  a  fossil  bone  of 
an  early  progenitor,  proofs  of  inexhauiitible  alluvial  fer- 
tility, specks  of  gold  suigestive  of  nuggets  close  by,  traces 
c^  coal-Gelds  to  enrich  future  colonies,  or  unseen  spores  of 
some  beautiful  fern  which,  after  lining  the  pocket  of  the 
lucky  nurseryman  in  wliose  establishment  it  "  originates," 
de«cends  in  price  till  it  is  obtainable  by  humble  admirers 
like  the  present  writer. 


TROUBLED  TIMES  IN  SPAIN. 

IS    TWO    PARTB. PART   1. 

"  TifORP !  I  say  —  Don  Bobert  —  you  are  wanted.  I'Te 
had  a  scamper  to  catch  you  I "  and  the  speaker,  a  fair- 
haired  English  boy,  flushed  and  breathless  with  nmniug, 
stood  gasping  in  the  midst  of  the  shady  Alameda,  while 
grave  Spaniards,  and  dark-eyed  doBaa  in  the  national  veil 
and  mantilla,  glanced  at  ns  with  a  lazy  wonder  as  they 
slowly  promenaded  past  us.  Young  Vaughan,  a  newly- 
arrived  junior  in  our  counting-house,  —  from  habit,  I  make 
use  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  although  at  that  lime  I  was 
but  a  clerk  in  the  emploj'ment  of  Stanbury  and  King,  of 
Madrid  and  Crutched  Friars,  as  Vaughan  himself  was,  — 
told  me  in  broken  words  bow  ■>  the  house "  desired  my 
immediate  attendance  in  the  partners'  office :  bow  tbe 
delayed  French  mail,  which  every  one  had  for  that  day 
given  up,  had  brought  with  it  a  letter  marked  with  so 
urgent  an  appeal  for  extra  haate  in  delivery,  that  the  puler 
had  conveyed  it  straight  to  the  private  residence  of  onr 
principal,  and  hence  this  unexpected  summons  to  myself. 

Sucn  a  call  as  this,  out  of  business  hours,  was  very  un- 
usual, and,  aa  I  walked  briskly  beside  the  messenger  down 
the  long  stretch  of  the  white  Alameda,  where  the  leafj 
plane-trees  screened  the  saunterers  from  the  slanting  beami 
of  the  summer  sun,  and  where  the  fountains  prattled  plesw- 
antly  as  their  spray  rose  glistening  above  the  flower-girdled 
marble  of  the  basins  where  shoals  of  gold-fivh  led  their 
tranquil  life,  I  puzzled  my  brains  to  guess  what  it  might 
portend.  We  were  an  old-fashioned,  steady-going  baa*« 
of  business,  long  established,  and  as  methodical,  generally 
speaking,  as  the  tides.  We  had  plenty  to  do,  but  it  w»a 
done  without  unseemly  hurry  or  feverish  anxiety.  Stan- 
bury  and  King  were  good  paymasters,  considerate  em- 
ployers, hut  martinets  in  discipline.  To  have  occupied  a 
slool  in  their  office,  and  to  have  left  it  with  the  good  word 
and  good-will  of  the  heads  of  the  house,  was  a  stnwg 
recommendation  to  any  younz  fellow  seeking  a  snug  clerk- 
ship in  the  city.  I,  Robert  Thorp,  was  then  twenly-sevEn 
years  old,  and  I  had  been  for  nine  years  in  the  service  vi 
the  Arm,  and  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  aged  cashier, 
their  chief  clerk,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  liberal  salaiy. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  good-nature  of  my  companicois, 
some  of  whom  were  my  seniors  in  point  of  standing,  that 
they  should  have  acquiesced  so  cheerfiilly  in  the  promotion 
that  I  had  been  so  lucky  as  to  obtain.  There  are  few 
thin^  which,  ordinarily  apcuLking,  are  so  much  resented  by 
soldiers  or  civilians  aa  having  Uiose  younger  than  them- 
selves "  put  over  their  heads,"  as  the  phrase  is.  Bat  it 
had  ever  been  a  maxim  in  the  traditions  of  the  Anglo- 
Spaniiih  house,  that  mere  length  of  service  conferred  no 
claim  to  a  vacancy.  Stanbury  and  King  never  forsook,  in 
age  or  sickness,  those  who  had  done  their  duty  faithfully. 
But  I  have  heard  old  Mr.  Stanbury  himself  observe,  nMsm 
than  once,  that  it  was  ''one  thing  to  g;ive  a  peneion,  and 
another  to  fossilize  a  conn  tin  g-liouse  by  giving  a  vested 
interest  to  the  oldest  book-keeper."  My  own  particular 
claims  to  the  quick  rise  in  station  which  had  befallen  me, 
were  not,  to  my  own  mind,  quite  clear-  1  hod,  however, 
been  twice  despatched  to  South  America  to  transact  offain 
of  importance,  and  had  been  fisrtunate  in  gaining  the 
approval  of  my  employers.  Perhaps,  too,  my  natural 
aptitude  for  languages  stood  me  in  good  stead.  In  Spanish 
I  was  indeed  exceptionally  fluent,  and  hence  my  office 
nickname  of"  Don  Robert,"  for  we  all,  Spaniards  and  Eng- 
lish alike,  were  on  terms  of  friendly  and  familiar  equality 
when  ofi*duty. 

I  found  the  partners  impatiently  awaiting  me,  —  both  t£ 
them  were  in  evening  dress,  and,  indeed,  as  I  pn>*ently 
learned,  they  had  been  called  away  from  a  great  dinner- 
partv  at  Mr.  Stanbury's  own  mansion  in  the  Calle  del  Rey, 
by  tne  arrival  of  the  French  letter,  —  and  the  hand  which 
the  principal,  oeually  the  calmest  of  men,  mechanically 
held  out  to  me  as  I  entered,  was  dry  and  hot,  and  shook 
perceptibly.    Mr.  King  was  also  much  excited.    I  had 
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r  teeu  jny  chiefs  n  Btrongly  moved  before  in  all  the 


"Tou  tell  him,  John;  I  cBiinat,"  Mud  Mr.  Staobiiry, 
howsely,  and  ahading  bU  eyea  with  hii  band.  "Make  it 
dear  to  him,  and  let  him  come  to  a  decidou  at  once." 

Ihe  partaera — excellent  men  of  busioeM  both,  and 
Mtimabre  in  all  rela^ons  of  life —  were  not  in  the  leut 
abke.  Mr.  Stanburj-  was  an  elderly  man,  of  a  fine  pres- 
ence and  dignified  addresB,  atill  handBome  and  erect,  like 
lome  grand  old  tree  that  appears  to  dely  the  tooth  of  time. 
'  Bat  I  nave  often  noticed  that  these  imposing  veterans,  who 
bear  prosperity  well,  are  apt  to  be  pitiably  prostrated  by 
the  first  storm-blast  of  ill  lortuae,  and  this  seemed  now  to 
be  the  case.  Mr.  King,  a  mild  valet udiaarian,  whose  flute, 
'and  cabinet  of  antique  coins  and  medals,  and  garden 
stocked  with  rare  exotics,  took  up  most  of  his  spare  time, 
bore  the  shock,  whatever  It  was,  much  the  better  of  the 
two,  and  he  it  was  who  undertook  to  be  spokesman. 

The  prudent,  long-established  firm,  it  was  now  explained 
to  me,  had  for  once  deviated  from  ita  usual  policy,  and  the 
BXceptioD  threatened  to  prove  ruinous.  To  oe  sure,  it  was 
lees  the  hope  of  profit  than  a  sentiment  of  a  more  generous 
character,  that  bad  brought  the  respected  old  house  into 
the  mire  of  diScuhy;  but  the  fa<:t  remained,  and  it  was  an 
ugly  one.  When  Stanbury  and  King  —  then  called  Slan- 
bnry  Brothers  —  was  but  newly  planted  on  Spanish  soil,  a 
Spanish  noble  of  high  rank  and  vast  possessions  had  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  the  grandfather  of  our  principal. 
It  was  along  story,  dating,  as  it  did,  from  tbe  days  when 
the  wealth-bearing  galleons  of  the  Spanish  Plate  Fleet 
used  lo  lie  for  weeks  and  months  at  anchor  off  Ferrol  or 
Cadiz,  waiting  for  the  royal  "  indulta,"  without  which 
their  commanders  dared  not  unload  a  single  bar  of  the 
precious  freight  of  silver,  for  which  all  Kurope  was  hunger- 
ing. 1  bad  often  heard  old  residents  at  Madrid  relate  the 
anxiety,  the  distress,  and  sometimes  the  ruin,  of  merchants 
unable  to  complete  their  engigementB,  because  caprice  or 
ill-humor  delayed  tbe  signature  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Such 
was  the  dilemma  which  had  nearly  blighted  the  nascent 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Sitanbury  Brothers;  and  it  had 
always  been,  since  that  time,  a  point  of  honor  with  the 
firm  to  be  grateful  to  the  descendants  of  the  Duke  of 
Medina- Alcantara,  who  had  saved  it  from  bankruptcy  by 
his  timely  intercession  with  the  royal  hermit  of  the  Escu- 

"  Now,  Thorp,  it  is  no  secret  to  you,"  pursued  Mr.  King, 
"  that  tbe  duke  is  one  of  those  few  great  nobles  who,  in 
this  country,  take  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  and  that  he 
a  more  than  suspected  to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the 
late  Carlist  rising.  He  is  at  present  under  a  species  of 
honorable  arrest  at  one  of  bis  Andalusian  country  seats, 
and  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  eventually  receive  a  pardon. 
These  hereditary  grandees  of  Spain,  with  (he  Golden 
Fleece  as  a  matter  of  right,  from  father  to  son,  aod  a  prov- 
ince for  an  estate,  are  never  harshly  dealt  with  when  they 
conspire  an  successfully.  Were  the  duke  to  be  imprisoned, 
or  bis  property  sequestrated,  all  the  blue  blood  of  Castile 
wonld  make  common  cause  with  him,  without  distinction 
of  party.  But  in  our  case,  unhappily,  there  is  no  such 
cert^nty  of  a  harmless  termination  to  the  affair.  We  have 
advanced  the  duke  large  sums  on  mortgage,  and  these  will, 
no  doubt,  one  day  be  repaid  us.  His  estates  are,  as  yon 
know,  a  princely  patrimony',  but  bis  rents  are  irregular  in 
coming  in  ;  and  commercial  pledges,  I  need  hardly  say, 
cannot  afford  to  wait  unredeemed  until  the  wool  of  the 
Medina  merino-flocks,  and  the  wine  and  oil  of  Alcantara, 
can  be  converted  into  cash." 

I  listened  with  due  attention,  but  with  increasing  per- 

Slesity,  to  this  samewhat  lengthy  exordium.  That  tbe 
nke's  involuntary  defalcation  mignt  hftve  placed  the  firm 
b  some  temporary  embarrassment  was  credible  enough, 
though,  from  what  I  knew  of  their  resources,  I  could  not 
believe  the  difliculty  to  be  insuperable.  But  what,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  was  the  object  of  my  bcin^  taken 
into  counsel  on  sucb  a  matter,  and  what  imaglnaltle  help 
coold  I  be  expected  to  render  1  Mr.  Stanbury,  who  hod 
been  sitting  all  this  time  with  lui  bead  halT-arerted,  and 


who  had  only  corroborated  his  partner's  fluent  statement 
by  an  occasional  groan,  or  an  impatient  gesture,  of  conne 
could  not  guess  what  was  passing  in  my  mind.  But  Mr. 
King,  in  ue  midst  of  his  own  eagerness  and  aeitatfon, 
found  time  to  note  my  puzcled  look,  and  smiled  good- 
naturedly.  "This  is  a  riddle  to  you,  my  young_  friend,  I 
see.  Wait  a  moment,  aod  you  will  understand  it  better," 
said  he,  and  then  resumed  bis  narrative,  which  I  will 
render  in  a  condensed  form. 

It  appeared  that,  as  If  to  confirm  tbe  proverb  that  mis- 
fortunes never  come  alone,  exactly  at  the  period  when  the 
failure  of  the  Carlist  rising  had  put  it  out  of  the  duke's 
power  to  keep  his  engi^tements  with  our  firm,  the  Buenos 
Ayres  house  with  which  we  had  the  largest  commercial 
transactions  had  suspended  payment.  These  combined 
losses,  following  blow  on  blow  at  a  moment  when  most  of 
the  available  capital  of  tbe  firm  was  locked  up  in  invest- 
ments not  immediately  remunerative,  threatened  ruin. 
There  was  much  paper  aSoaC  on  'Change  bearing  the 
wuU-known  names  of  Stanbury  and  King,  and  unless  these 
bills  could  be  punctually  met,  the  good  old  firm  must  go 
down  like  a  foundering  ship.  Under  these  circumstances, 
tbe  ducal  debtor  of  the  house  had  been  appealed  to,  and 
not  without  efl'ecL  The  Duke  of  Medina,  like  most  heads 
of  great  Spanish  families,  possessed  some  extremely  valuk> 
ble  jewels,  heirlooms  worthy  even  of  royalty,  but  which, 
save  at  a  coronation  or  a  state- wedding,  seldom  saw  the 
light  These  jewels. he  bod,  some  weeks  earlier,  confided 
to  the  Anglo-Spanish  firm,  with  permission  to  pledge  them 
in  any  foreign  country  for  whatever  sum  could  be  procured, 
and  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  redeemed 
when  his  Excellency's  debt  to  the  house  should  be  dis- 
charged. I'he  diamonds  had  been  sunt  to  France,  and  a 
heavy  advance  made  on  their  security,  but  much  delay  had 
occurred  in  the  transmission  of  the  amount,  which  had  not 
yet  reached  Madrid. 

"  And."  continued  Mr.  King,  "  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
the  French  fellow  from  the  Paris  diamond-dealer's  has 
taken  fright  at  the  dreadful  stories  that  are  flying  about 
the  frontier,  and  won't  stir  a  step  beyond  Purpignan.  To 
■end  the  money  by  post  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems.  Five 
mails,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirteen  days,  as  you  ar« 
aware,  have  been  cut  off  by  the  guerrillas;  while  even 
should  the  remittance  come.i'afely  to  hand,  no  local  bunker 
is  now  in  a  position  —  thanks  to  tbe  financial  disturbance 
and  disorgan ixation  that  civil  war  creates—^to  honor  m> 
large  a  check  at  sight.  What  we  want.  Thorp,  my  dear 
fellow,  is  to  send  some  one,  on  whose  disrreiion  and  ^delity 
we  can  fully  rely,  to  fetch  this  money,  and  you  are  tbe  man 
on  whom  our  choice  has  fallen." 

1  dare  say  that,  on  the  first  receipt  of  this  unexpected 
proposition,  I  looked  rather  blank.  It  was  not  a  verjr 
pleasant  one.  Undue  tiqiidity  is  not,  1  hope,  a  part  of  my 
character,  but  1  frankly  admit  that  the  prospect  of  the 
double  journey  between  Spain  and  France,  at  such  a  time, 
by  no  means  tempted  me.  I  am  writing  of  days  in  which 
railways  were  not,  as  tfaey  now  are,  numbered  among  the 
"  cosns  de  Espaiia."  That  cosmopolitan  mode  of  travel 
which  levels  national  distinctions,  and  which  causes  tbe 
yawning  pilgrim  with  his  rug  around  his  knees  to  ignore 
all  boundary  lines  and  demarcations  of  race,  was  as  yet,  aa 
concerned  tbe  Peninsula,  the  mere  dream  of  a  few  specu- 
lative engineers.  Tbe  diligence,  slow,  dirty,  and  comlort- 
lesa;  the  cramped  limits  and  feverish  speed  of  the  mail- 
courier's  carriage  ;  the  picturesque  snail's  pace  of  the 
arriero's  caravan  of  pack-mules ;  or  a  rapid  and  expensive 
ride  "  k  franc  airier,"  with  a  mounted  guide  and  a  relay  at 
every  post-house,  were  tbe  alternatives  that  lay  before  the 
voyager.  Tbe  accommodation  provided  for  the  waytiirer 
was  of  tbe  scantiest;  inns,  MUcb  as  Gil  BUs  and  Don 
Quixote  found  (hecu,  being  thinly  scattered  along  the  ill- 
kept  roads,  so  that  nothing  save  necessity  was  likely  to 
induce  any  one,  cognizant  of  the  miseries  that  awaited  him 
in  these  starveling  and  flea-haunted  bostelries,  to  under- 
take a  journey  within  the  compass  of  Spain. 

There  were  worse  lions  in  the  path,  however,  than  tbe 
mere  prospect  of  dust  and  moiquitoei,  of  a  lean  larder  and 
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siqualiil  bed-chamber.  Politically,  the  latB  rining  of  the 
CarUsU  ha<l  proved  a  bopeleai  failure,  bur  socinllv,  it  was 
yet  a  peet  and  power  in  the  land.  The  fien.tr  panisana 
of  the  exiled  dynaaty,  uoable  to  cope  in  the  field  with  the 
diiciplined  toree*  of  the  crown, irere  yet  buzzin«and  atin^- 
ing  like  so  many  infuriated  waupa,  and  alrove  to  make 
their  activity  and  knowledge  of  the  lounrry  counterbalance 
the  luperior  strength  of  the  military.  Amaag  the  moun- 
tains of  ihe  Dorlhem  frontier,  a  harasaing  guerrilla  war- 
fare was  perpelually  kept  up,  stragglers  being  cut  off, 
weakly-escorted  convoys  uaailed,  anil  frequent  and  can- 
guinary  outrages  comoiilted  against  the  ■'  (Jhristinoes,"  as 
those  who  favored  the  cause  of  the  young  nueen  were  still 
deaignated.  As  usually  occurs  during"  civil  strife,  the 
enemies  of  all  law  and  order,  the  very  acum  and  sediment 
of  iLe  criminal  claasea,  were  astir  under  the  mask  of 
patriotii'm,  and  many  a  dark  deed  which  wae  credited  to 
Et^alots  of  legitimacy,  was  in  efliMst  perpetrated  by  the 
-    '   --"ey-'slavi: ^  — '    -■  -   ■  ■  ■      - 
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rested  the  disturbed  districts.  Very  ugly  stories,  ibur 
fifibs  of  which  never  found  their  way  into  the  columns  of 
French  or  Knglish  newspapers,  were  rife  in  Madrid,  and 
each  frcth  act  of  arbitrary  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
troops  appeared  to  be  the  signal  for  barbsrous  repriaals  by 
the  vindictive,  though  baffled  faction  of  the  Legitimist 
pretender.  To  traverse  the  tcene  of  disorder,  pnd  in 
charge  of  valuable  property,  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
errand. 

"  You  have  not  told  him,"  said  the  principnl,  hoarsely, 
aftfr  a  moment  of  ailence  had  endued,  "what  sre  the 
prospecta  that  lie  before  him,  in  the  event  of  success.  That 
may  make  a  diflerence." 

"That  ia  true,"  said  Mr.  King,  quickly.  "You  see. 
Thorp,  Mr.  Stanhury  and  I  both  feel  that  ibia  is  no  routine 
duty  which  we  are  justified  in  asking  yon,  merely  as  a 
trusted  stipendiary  of  the  firm,  to  undertake.  You  are  a 
determined  fellow.  I  believe,  and  a  sensible  one,  1  am 
aware,  and  have  doubtless  quite  as  clear  a  knowledge  of 
the  dangers  to  be  run  as  either  Mr.  Stanburj-  or  myself 
can  have.  We  have  no  desire  to  booilwink  you,  even 
were  it  In  our  power.  The  confidence  which  1  have  just 
.  reposed  in  you  should  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  we  regard 
you  as  something  else  than  a  clerk,  and  that  we  arc  quite 
willing  to —  la  fact,  you  have  only  to  dischar^  your 
mission  as  well  and  as  faithfully  as  you  have  hilherto  served 
us  in  matters  of  less  account,  and  it  rests  with  yourself  to 
become  a  junior  partner  in  the  house." 

I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  fece,  and  I  tried  to  stammer 
out  some  words  of  acknowledgment,  but  broke  down  in 
them,  'i'hat  last  speech  of  Mr.  King's  bad  swept  away  my 
hesitation  at  once,  and  the  rough  and  ueHlous  route,  with 
all  its  snares  and  ditficultiea,  snddenly  appeared  to  lie 
smooth  and  smiling  before  me.  "  A  partner  1  "  a  member 
of  the  grand  old  firm  1  Never  yet,  in  tiie  traditions  which 
clung  to  the  ancient  counting-house,  was  mention  made  of 
such  an  honor  being  paid  to  even  the  oldest  and  most 
valued  subordinate,  not  allied  by  blood  to  the  founders  of 
the  house.  Alfred  King,  Mr.  King's  nenhew,  wnt  a 
p;irtner,  and  on  Ihe  occasion  of  his  rare  visits  to  Madrid, 
we  outsiders  had  always  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
good-humored,  pudding-faced  young  man  with  much  admi- 
ration, d^bed  perhaps  with  a  little  envy,  as  one  born  in 
the  purple  of  commerce.  And  such  promotion  aa  thia, 
never  yet  dreamed  of,  was  to  fsJl  to  my  tot,  after  but  nine 
years  spent  in  the  country,  and  at  twenty-aeven  years  of 
age! 

There  was  still  much  to  be  settled,  and  a  considerable 
dme  was  apent  in  the  discussion  of  preliminaries,  but  at 
length  1  had  received  my  credentials  and  full  instrnctions, 
and  no  more  remaned  to  he  said.  I  was  to  travel,  aa 
rapidly  as  possible,  to  Perpignan,  and  there  to  seek  out 
M.  Dubois,  the  agent  of  the  Paris  diamond- merchant,  and 
receive  from  him  the  fiinds  of  which  he  was  the  depositary. 
I  was  to  be  careful  to  enter  France  by  a  different  road 
irom  that  which  I  should  select  for  quitting  it,  since  the 
ihiDtier  towns  and  villages  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
■warmed  with  spies,  in  the  employment,  not  only  of  the 
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malcontents  and  the  govemroent,  but  of  the  robbers  wlra 
had  assumed  the  colors  of  Don  Carlos  as  a  mere  «xcua 
for  carrying  on  their  U«de  of  plunder.  The  riik  I  nn  on 
my  outward  route  was  of  course  comparatively  emsll,  for, 
plainly  dressed,  with  light  baggie,  and  just  enough  coin  fat 
the  exigencies  of  the  journey,  I  should  not  bcdMDii.il  a  prize 
worth  capturing,  should  I  encounter  highwaymen,  while 
my  papers  being  strictly  en  rigle  would  satisfy  ibe  jmloos 
suspicions  of  the  aulhoritiea.  But  the  bomewsrd  flight 
was  the  really  dangerous  one,  since  not  only  were  ihns  ■ 
dangers  from  brigands  prowling  for  prey,  and  jruenillu 
maddened  by  hunger  and  defeat,  but  the  queeo'i  itoops 
were  nearly  as  much  to  he  dreaded  as  their  rebellious  uIve^ 
aaries.  Severe  watch  was  kept  up  for  Carlist  emiusria 
entering  iSpain  from  France  with  the  sums  needei)  to  baj 
arms,  and  to  keep  ablaze  the  embers  of  the  fratricidal  axt- 
test,  aod  were  1  to  be  arrested  with  the  inopey  in  nj 
possession,  it  might  prove  impossible,  without  long  ud 
ruinous  delay,  to  prove  that  it  was  not  destined  for  the  iss 
of  the  beaten  faction.  "  And  we  must  have  it  on  the 
tiineteenih,  when  those  hills  fall  due,  or  the  rhutiera  t£ 
StAnbury  and  King  will  be  put  up  foreTer,"  sud  Mr.  Kis^ 
with  sad  emphasis. 

I  was  to  start  as  early  as  possible,  although  my  prepsn- 
tions  could  scarcely  be  completed  before  the  allernoaaof 
the  following  day,  it  being  necessary  that  my  pasrport 
should  receive  all  manner  of  visas  and  official  tlampi  be- 
fore I  departed ;  and  it  was  arran^  that  1  should  wl  ont 
by  diligence,  and  in  a  direc^on  differing  from  that  whick 
waa  my  trne  point,  In  order  to  throw  off  Ihe  fcCQl  soy 
inquisitive  persons,  agents  of  the  robber  hands,  or  tl 
broken  guerrillas  little  better  than  robber*,  who  might 
have  conjectured  the  object  of  my  journey.  Once  cleir  rf 
the  capital,  I  could  strike  across  country  towards  ihs 
French  frontier  j  and  when  I  returned,  it  waa  agmd  diat 
I  abould  do  so  in  the  humblest  and  most  unassuming  fashioii, 
in  ihe  character  of  a  poor  artist,  taking  portraits  to  pij 
bis  expense^  and  carry  home  sketches  of  Pyreneu 
scenery  ;  with  plenty  of  which,  as  well  as  with  drawioj 
malerials,  I  was  provided,  while  my  own  skill  sa  u 
amateur  with  brush  and  pencil  waj  sufficient  to  enable  me 
to  sustain  the  part  assumed  with  tolerable  credit 

"I  need  not  recommend  you  to  be  discreet.  You  imdsr- 
stand,  1  am  sure,  too  well  how  much  depends  on  ihsoa- 
cealment  of  the  direciion  and  object  ot^  your  journey,  to 
reveal  anytbin"  which  might  excite  curiositj;  on  ihe  tub- 
jeoU  At  the  office,  it  would  be  best  to  say  briefly  ihst  jon 
should  be  absent  for  a  week  on  business,  and  if  yon  were 
to  drop  a  hint  as  to  your  never  having  previously  nailed 
ihe  Med  in  a- Alcantara  estates,  all  would  conjecture  jmr 
destination  to  be  Andaliuia.  But  to  no  one  —  to  no  on, 
Mr.  Thorp  —  not  even  at  the  house  of  your  friend,  worthy 
Mr.  Gray  —  must  you  be  explicit  u  to  the  natore  of  lbs 
expedition,  or  as  to  the  promotion  that  awaits  you  when 
we  welcome  you  safe  back  ^lun." 


Inch  had  been  Mr.  King's  laat  words  of  injunction,  snd 
my  ears,  once  and  ^ain,  as  llefl  the  of" 


and  made  the  best  of  my  wav  along  the  moonlit  atreeti 
the  direction  of  a  quiet  suburb  on  the  Guadalaxara  road. 

The  part  of  the  town  which  I  was  now  traversing  was  ooe 
very  familiar  to  me,  although  it  ley  remote  from  the  mon 
attractive  anil  fashionable  quarters  of  the  Castitiao  caiHUL 
I  knew  every  yard  of  the  white  and  dusty  road  wbick 
succeeded  to  the  formal  pavement  of  the  streets ;  every 
wine-shop,  with  its  withered  branch  hanging  over  the  door, 
and  its  score  of  purple-streaked  casks,  and  bloated  {Hg- 
skins  full  of  coarse  grape-juice,  dimly  visible  through  tha 
elliaed  verandah.     There  waa  ihe  long 


snge  of  stabling,  gleaming  white,  and  ahaded  hv  cork- 
:eea  and  gnarled  sycamorea,  where  a  hundred  mulea  and 


they  munched  the  straw  and 
iger  before  them.    That 


gnarli 
horses  rattled  their  chai 

barley  that  filled  the  roomy  ma.  p__   ... 

garden  was  famous  for  tertullas,  with  FreDcb  fireworksand 
rope-dancing  to  alternate  with  the  expressive  grace  of  th« 
national  bolero  and  fandango.  Those  many  windows,  the 
jalousies  of  which  seemed  never  to  be  unfasteiMd, 
' '    the  ancestral  home  of  one  of  those  prood  lad 
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Udtnrn  familieB  peculiar  to  Spain,  eking  out  their  narrow 
means  by  eternal  wlf-denial,  and  reBtgnedly  dining  on 
beins  and  atock-fiBh,  while  glorious  Alurillos  hung  on  the 
walla  of  their  darkling  rooms,  and  massive  plate  em- 
blaioned  with  half-forgotten  coronets  and  quarteringB, 
grew  moulder  in  their  oaken  chests. 

At  last  I  stopped  before  the  low  garden-wail  of  a  cottage, 
almost  hidden  by  clustering  iosmine  and  climbing  roses,  a 
cottage  neater  and  trimmer  uian  its  neighbors,  and  around 
which  cluns,  as  bj  some  unfbrgotten  association  of  Ideas, 
somewhat  ol  the  English  charm  of  home.  I  was  a  frequent 
visitor  there  The  irate  little  dog  that,  as  I  laid  ray  Iiand  upon 
the  latch,  daibed  noisily  out  to  resent  the  intrusion,  soon 
changed  his  slirill  bark  into  a  whimper  of  cordial  recog- 
nition ;  the  dark-visaged  old  servant,  Dolores,  who  thrust 
her  swarthy  face  and  loose  gray  hair  out  of  an  upper  case- 
ment when  Wasp  gave  the  alarm,  grinned  amicably  as  ehe 
returned  my  buenos  noches;  and  somebody  came  with  a 
light  step  and  a  bright  look  to  meet  me,  as  I  entered  the 
tiny  hall  —  somebooy,  whose  simple  muslin,  and  the  ribbon 
which  she  wore,  or  the  flower  tlut  her  own  white  fingers 
had  just  gathered  in  the  garden,  became  her  better,  to  my 
thinkine,  at  any  rate,  than  costly  robes  and  gleaming  jewels 
nace  the  favorites  of  Fortune.  Pretty,  dear,  good  little 
Suth,  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world  besides,  and  whom 
1  now  hoped  to  call  my  wife,  thanks  to  the  good  news 
I  had  that  day  heard,  far  earlier  than  I  had  hitherto 
deemed  would  be  the  case.  And  tbea  Ruth's  father, 
awakened  &om  his  nap  in  the  cool  verandah,  where  the 
moonbeams  played  among  the  pure  while  blossoms  of  the 
jasmine  bonghs,  came  forward  too,  to  bid  me  welcome. 

Welcome,  indeed,  I  had  been  for  years  past  in  the  un- 
pretentious, but  not  comfortless  abode  of  old  Mr.  Gray, 
senior  to  all  the  many  clerks  who  drew  their  pay  from 
Stanbury  and  King.  He  was  a  mild,  white-haired  old 
gentleman,  who  ya^y  prided  himself  on  the  length  of  his 
services,  and  on  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  beads  of  the 
house  held  him.  For  five-and-fifly  years  had  he  been  in 
the  employment  of  the  firm,  and  of  these  no  less  than 
forty  had  been  spent  in  Spain.  Yet  his  salary  was  lower 
than  my  own,  and  his  office  rank  not  so  high.'  Why  this 
was,  it  would  be  hard  to  sav.  Mr.  Gray  was,  in  some 
respects,  a  model  to  all  possible  clerks.  He  was  a  magnifi- 
cent penman.  His  book-keeping  was  faultless.  He  corre- 
sponded accurately  and  elegantlv  in  four  languages.  His 
industry  was  only  to  be  paralleled  by  comparing  it  with 
thatol  clockwork;  and  his  integrity  and  devotion  to  the 
firm  were  proverbial.  But  he  was  one  of  those  gentle,  easily- 
eontented  souls,  devoid  of  a  spark  of  ambition,  who  feel  do 
pang  of  re^t  as  others  pass  them  in  the  race  of  life ;  and 
I  doubt  if  It  ever  occurred  to  him  to  consider  iiimseif  ill- 
used,  because   his  juniors   hod   so   promptly   outstripped 

Mr.  Gray  was  a  widower;  and,  of  four  children  born  to 
Mm  on  the  uncongenial  Spanish  soil,  Ruth  alone  survived 
to  be  the  hope  and  solace  of  bis  old  age.  Her  sisters  and 
her  brother  had  died,  one  by  one,  as  blossoms  wither  in 
the  time  of  blight;  and,  indeed,  Madrid;  with  its  hot  sun, 
and  parching  dust,  alternating  wiih  heavy  hail-storms  and 
icy  gusts  trom  the  bleak  Costilian  mountains,  is  but  a 
murderous  foater^motber  to  the  young  and  delicat«.  To 
send  Ruth  away —  far  from  tbehigh  table-land  of  limestone; 
&r  irom  the  (^«en-blue  summer  sky,  the  fierce,  dry  wind 
that  blew  almost  unchecked  all  the  weary  leagues  that 
divided  ns  tirom  scorching  Africa,  the  sudden  chill,  follow- 
ing on  sultry  beat,  which  we  owed  to  our  proximity  to  the 
gaunt  iiierra  ;  faraway  to  an  English  school,  and  to  Rnc- 
ush  playmates  —  such  had  been  the  old  clerk's  care,  and 
perhaps  no  one  but  himself  ever  knew  how  much  the 
sacrifice  cost  him.  He  was  one  of  those  men,  essentially 
English,  whoee  life  is  centred  in  home  ties  and  household 
pleasures.  Well  as  be  did  his  work,  he  was  always  eaaer 
to  return  to  the  little  dwelling,  in  which  he  hod  established 
IM  me«k  Lares  and  Penates  long .  years  ago.  As  for 
amusements  and  the  racket  of  the  city,  no  hermit  could 
been  more  indiifcrent  to  theatre  and  bull.fight,  to  reviews 
Ud  pageants ;  while,  well  as  he  spoke  Spanish,  Mr.  Gray 


declined  the  invitations  which  his  well-knowi 
rare  accomplishments  obtained  for  bin. 

For  the  quiet,  retiring  old  dark  was  a  first-ra 
and  his  flute,  and  his  violin,  and  his  voice,  when  he  could 
be  t«mpted  before  a  select  audience  to  sing  some  of  those 
exquisite  early  English  ballads,  the  cadences  and  spirit  of 
which  he  so  well  appreciated,  were  renowned  throughout 
the  small  British  society  of  the  metropolis.  He  was  a  sci- 
entific chess-plnycr  too,  and  a  draughtsman  and  etcher  of 
no  mean  merits,  and  the  taste  for  landscape-painting  which 
was  common  to  both  of  us  had  Just  served  to  establish  a 
friendship  between  Mr.  Gray  and  myself.  I  remember 
that  when  I^iegan  to  drop  in  at  the  cottage  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  quiet  chat  over  lighta  and  ehades  and  sky- 
lines, and  the  relative  beauties  of  Foussin  and  Salvator 
Rosa,  my  boat  bored  me  a  little  by  his  aSectionate  gami- 
lousness  on  the  subject  of  his  daughter,  soon  to  return  to 
him  from  England.  Strangers  to  whose  laudations  we  are 
compelled  to  listen  seldom  turn  out  very  iuteresting  when 
brought  before  us  in  the  flesh,  and  I  fully  expected  that 
when  Mifs  Gray  did  arrive,  I  should  find  in  that  much  be- 
praised  young  lady  a  mere  commonplace  school-girl,  tart  or 
insipid,  as  the  case  might  be.  I  was  wrong..  She  came,  and 
I  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  my  love  was  returned,  but  our 
marriage  seemed  a  weary  way  oS  in  the  dim  future. 

Mr.  Gray,  himself  the  meekest  and  most  placid  of  men, 
could  yet  be  stubborn  enongh  where  Ruth  was  concerned. 
I  am  not  sure  that  be  had  not  been  slightly  ambitious  for 
her  sake,  and  that,  well  as  he  liked  me  personally,  he 
would  not  have  much  preferred  a  richer  son-in-law.  It 
was  not,  however,  in  his  nature  to  thwart  his  daughter's 
inclinations  when  once  her  innocent  heart  had  been  given. 
But  on  one  point  he  was  firm.  There  should  be  no  early 
marrisge,  with  its  probabilities  of  struggling  and  anxiety, 
no  pinched  housekeeping  and  daily  efforts  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  i'erbaps  it  was  the  recollection  of  the 
first  years  of  his  own  married  life,  with  a  sickly  wife  pin- 
log  in  the  sultry  summer  weather  of  the  Castilian  table- 
land, and  but  scanty  resources,  that  hod  made  tbe|widowed 
fiitber  almost  nervously  apprehensive  of  poverty  (or  the 
one  ewe-lamb  that  fate  had  spared  to  him.  Now  I  was  in 
receipt  of  a  salary  that  was  ample  for  my  wants  as  a  bach- 
elor, out  it  was  plain  that  if  I  married  on  my  present  in- 
come, the  strictest  economy  would  be  necessary  ;  while  Mr. 
Gray,  who  hud  to  keep  up  the  life  insurance  that  he  had 
long  ago  effected  for  Ruth's  future  provision,  could  spare 
little  or  nothing  to  help  us. 

"  We  must  wait,"  Ruth  used  to  say,  in  her  pretty,  smil- 
ing fashion,  when  I  erew  petulant  at  what,  with  a  young 
man's  impatience,  I  deemed  the  unreasonable  caution  oT 
her  prudent  father ;  "  we  are  not  very  old,  Roltert,  dear, 
and  we  must  look  forward  hopefully." 

And  indeed  I  have  observed  that  through  the  first  stages 


ti  afraid,  rougher  and  more 


but  the  masculine  nature  ii 
apt  to  chafe  at  delay. 

And  now,  without  warning,  the  good  fi^ry.  Fortune,  bad 
waved  her  radiant  wand  to  dispel  ue  clouds  that  bad  hith- 
erto bung  over  our  heads.  Robert  Thorp,  a  clerk  in  the 
house  of  Stanbury  and  King,  was  a  very  dilTereut  person, 
in  a  worldly  sense,  from  the  same  Robwt  when  advanced 
to  be  a  partner  in  the  firm.  I  was  to  "come  in  "  with  a 
minimum  income  of  nine  hundred,  and  my  shore  of  the 
profits  wouid  slowly  but  surely  increase  with  seniority. 
There  could  be  no  imprudence,  now,  in  such  a  marriage  as 
that  which  had  but  lately  seemed  far,  far  remote,  and  I 
longed  to  communicate  the  happy  tidings  to  Ruth  and  her 
father,  but  my  pledge  to  Mr.  King  of  course  placed  a  pad- 
lock on  my  lips.  I  merely  mentioned,  then,  that  I  should 
be  absent  from  Madrid  for  a  few  days,  on  the  house's  buu- 
ness;  and  Mr.  Gray  expressed  no  curiosity  as  to  my  des- 
tination or  its  object,  but  simply  advised  me  not  to  forget 
my  sketch-book,  as  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  travel  any- 
wheru  in  the  Peninsula  without  eeeing  something  —  a 
rugged  ravine,  a  quaint  old  inn,  a  mouldering  tower,  at 
some  crumbling  gem  of  Moorish  architecture,  worth  the 
trouble  of  tronsfurring  it  to  paper. 


iGoosIc 


SVERY  SATURDAY. 


[JuifB  S 


But  Kuth,  at  the  6rst  announcemeat  of  my  inleDded  de- 
parture, looked  lad.  A  aort  of  ehaUow  teemed  to  httve 
tftllen  over  my  darliu^B  sanny  Tace,  and  there  wac  lome- 
thing  melancholy  in  the  expression  of  hur  gentle  blue  eyes 
as  she  watched  my  movements.  Yet  my  absence  would,  as 
■be  knew,  be  brief,  and  I  waa  not  precisely  one  of  those 


■tay-at-home  persons  whoee  projected  journey! ngi 
fiul  to  inspire  astonishment  and  apprehension  i[ 
irho  know  them.     It  was  otlen  my  duly  to   pass  dayi 


weeks  in  Cadiz 


r  Barcelona,  and  when    Ruth  and  I  first 


America.  Why,  then,  should  she  look 
had  some  forebodins  of  evil  that  was  to  befitlFme  on  what 
micbt,  for  aught  she  knew,  be  the  most  commonplace 
ana  onadventurous  of  excursions  ¥  1  was  mysetf  in  high 
spirits,  for  was  not  our  happiness  assured'to  us  by  the  pro- 
motion that  was  to  reward  eucceae,  while  as  for  fwlure,  I  dis- 
miaied  that  contingency  as  unworlby  of  a  thought.  My 
only  regret  was  that  bonor  forbade  me  to  share  the  wel- 
come, intelligence  with  Che  inmates  of  the  cottage ;  and 
when  I  look  my  leave,  and,  holding  Ruth's  hand,  in  njine 
under  the  shadow  of  the  porch,  draped  in  clusters  of  the 
perfumed  jasmine,  pressed  mj  lips  to  ber  fur  cbeek,  1 
whimpered  to  her  that  I  sbould  soon  be  back,  and  that  I 
hoped  — I  did  hope  —  the  bright  day  to  which  ire  both 
looked  forward   migbt   be  baatened   in  iu  coming —  who 

To  my  surprise,  Rutb,  instead  of  sharing  my  sanguine 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  trembled  perceptibly,  and  there  was  a 
lob  in  her  sweet  voice  as  she  said :  <>  O  Robert,  I  dare  say 
I  am  silly,  but  I  tci/h  you  were  not  going  to-morrow." 

"  And  why  not,  you  puss  7  "  said  1  laughingly. 

"  Because  —  oh,  I  ,am  sure  yon  will  think  me  very  fool- 
ish; but  I  had,  last  night,  such  a  singular  di«am.  Yon 
and  I  were  somewhere,  where  wo  bad  never  been  before, 
high  up  among  the  savage  mountains,  with  rocks,  and  pine- 
trees,  and  snow  arouud  us,  and  a  great  fire  was  burning  to 
the  open  air,  and  round  it  sat —  ah,  such  a  set  of  dreadful 
wretches  —  their  hideous  faces  and  the  remembrajice  of 
their  horrid  laughter  make  me  shudder,  although  it  was 
only  B  dream  — and,  and— 1  forget  much,  for  it  was  so 
confused,  but  I  know  that  we  were  tailing,  falling  through 
the  air,  from  a  terrible  height,  and  next  Iwas  borne  up  as 
if  on  the  wings  of  some  immense  bird,  and  I  lost  sight  of 
yon  altogether,  and  then  1  cried  out,  and  woke.  Stran°«, 
waa  it  not?" 

The  old  servant  now  came  slowly  towards  us  to  open  the 
garden-gate  for  me,  so  I  had  but  time  to  laugb  and  bid 
Ruth  be  of  good  cbeer,  and  forget  faer  dream,  as  I  stooped 
and  kissed  her  once  more ;  and  then  I  strode  homewards 
through  the  bright  moonlight  But  next  day,  when  ihe 
tedious  formalities  as  to  my  passport  had  all  been  complied 
with,  anil,  deep  in  the  atternoon,  I  jolted  out  of  Madrid 
in  the  slow  and  ill-horsed  diligence  bound  for  Toledo,  the 
memory  of  Ruth's  sad  face  and  the  tremor  of  Ruth's 
mournlul  voice  recurred  to  me  again  and  again.  But  I 
drove  the  recollection  from  me,  sure  as  I  felt  of  the  inccess 
that  lay  before  me. 


SOME  NEW  POEMS. 


Most  people  have  lad  dreams  which  they  wished  to  re- 
member at  wakinz  ;  some  have  had  the  fortune  to  write 
down  their  dream  before  it  was  broken  :  unhappily,  the  re- 
sult is  seldom  satisfactory.  Mr.  Marzials'  volume  ■  has  so 
mnch  of  the  charm  which  we  expect  from  a  remembered 
dream,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  unreasonable  and  ungra- 
cious to  notice  the  abruptness  and  incoherence  which  some- 
times make  the  book  as  disappointing  as  a  dream  recorded. 
It  is  easier  to  be  sure  that  the  book  is  brilliant —  and  it  is 
in  some  ways  very  brilliant  indeed  —  than  that  it  is  enjoy- 
able i  and  yet  it  contains  as  clear  evidence  as  a,  book  can 
contain  that  its  composition  was  a  source  of  keen  and  legit- 

>  Thi  Gallny  of  PitHiu.mad  Otim  Fttmi 


to  be  Rwntk- 

neous ;  only  to  us  who  have  not  the  fountain  within  ns 
there  may  come  a  sense  that  a  brook  whose  coarse  we  can 
trace,  though  it  is  neither  very  bright  nor  very  deep  nor 
very  swift,  is  more  refrefibing  than  volumes  of  spray  that 
are  only  thrown  up  to  fall  down  again,  though  it  miv  shine, 
as  Mr.  Marzials'  verse  does  shine,  with  more  colorsthan  tba 
rainbow.  This  of  course  is  a  question  of  taste,  but  the  &ct 
remains  that  the  iutereat  of  the  book  before  us  lies  apart 
from  most  of  the  ordinary  interests  of  poetry ;  it  doe*  not 
depend  upon  thought  or  passion,  still  less  upon  chuirter 
or  incident ;  it  does  not  depend  even  upon  the  attmction 
of  some  contagious  mood  :  it  depends  simply  and  solely  on 
the  endless  combinations  of  wonderfully  vivid  perceptioni 
and  the  picturesque  inventions  of  a  joyous  fancy,  Rctor- 
esque  and  vivid  are  only  words  —  they  are  not  definite 
enough  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  the  peculiar  quali^  or 
the  peculiar  limits  of  the  pleasure  to  be  found  in  it;  if  it  is 


perhaps  venture  to  say  that  the  picturesque  o 
lials  reminds  ns  of  a  kaleidoscope,  and  a  ma^c  lantern  re- 
minds us  of  the  picturesque  of  Mr.  Morris. 

Another  contrast  that  suggests  itself  is  between  the  nine 
sonnets  entitled  "  Love's  Masquerades,"  and  the  seriea  ft 
sonnets  in  Mr.  Rossetti's  "  House  of  Life,"  and  it  snggeat* 
itself  the  mole  naturally  because,  though  the  younger  poet  it 
thoroughly  independent,  there  is  too  much  resemblance  for 
the  hypothesis  of  suggestion  to  he  wholly  impertinent. 
"  Love  the  Ideal "  is  perhaps  the  best  of  them. 

"At  noon  when  sTGry  dame  had  Eonght  her  bed 
HiKh  in  an  one',  peacock-plume  in  hand, 
And  mapped  beneath  her  all  the  varied  land. 

Dreaming  from  out  her  dainlj  liook  she  read. 

Till  of  a  sudden,  wiih  a  flame-girt  head, 

The  one  she  dreamed  of,  on  light  pinions  fanned 
Uver  tbe  sill,  did  gently  swoop  and  stand 

Beside  her,  quiverirg-  for  her  full  mouth's  red. 

And  in  hia  warm  fcod'a  arms  her  cheeks  so  glowed 
She  hardly  marked  how,  writ  in  rose  and  gold. 

Her  own  life's  page  was  poat,  and  hardly  showed. 
Then  wiih  a  cry  he  vanished  —  shirering  cold 

The  night  wind  swqit  the  corridors ;  the  iell 
Boomed  for  one  dead,  down  Irom  the  sjured  cbapdk.' 

One  cannot  say  that  there  la  no  thought  or  paaaion  here; 
one  certainly  could  not  say  that  there  is  no  color  in  "  Wit 
lowwood  ; "  only  in  Mr.  Rossetti's  work  the  inward  tboi^it 
and  passion  are  supreme,  in  Mr.  Marzials'  work  the  ontside 
pictorial  tiincy  is  supreme  instead.  Not  that  he  is  incapa- 
ble of  conceiving  a  subject  from  within :  the  outragemislj 
quaint  little  poem  called  "  A  Tragedy  "  is  an  aodacioat 
attempt  to  make  the  fancies  of  a  girl  who  is  drowning  her- 
self oil  a  London  bridge  articulate ;  the  attempt  has  been 
carried  through  with  a  curious  tmth  of  sympathetic  in«ghl 
into  the  scared  sensations  which  must  take  the  place  of 
thought  at  such  a  crisis  ;  yet  the  result  is  hardly  a  taaxm, 
it  m^es  the  victim  too  ridiculous. 

Some  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  volume  are  to  be 
found  among  the  thirty-odd  p^es  of  short  poems  (mostly 
very  short)  which  are  placed  afler  "  Love's  Masquerade* 
under  tbe  beadioiis  Bagatelles,  Tragedies,  Majolica,  and 
Rococo,  which  have  often,  as  in  "  A  Court  Minstrel-"  a 
graceful  irony  which  serves  to  prevent  the  pretty  c«»iceita 
from  cloying.  Evrn  though  the  anthor  accepts  it,  "  c<xi- 
ceits"  seems  a  harsh  name  for  the  exquisitely  tender  &nei« 
about  stars  which  begin,  "  lliere's  one  great  bunch  cIt 
stars  in  heaven,"  or  for  this  which  is  the  last  of  the  "  Tn^ 


"  In  the  warm  wax-ligbt  one  lonngtd  at  tbe  spirit. 
And  high  in  the  window  came  pecfung  the  moon  ; 
At  hii  ude  was  a  bowl  of  blue  china,  and  in  it 
Were  large  blush-rosea,  and  cream  and  maroon. 

"  They  crowded,  and  strained,  and  swooned  to  the  none. 
And  some  to  tbe  gill  board  languored  and  lay  ; 
They  opened  and  breathed,  and  trembled  with  pleasate. 
And  all  the  sweet  while  they  wens  fading  awaj." 
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Sucb  a  delicious  little  snatch  of  fanciful  pathos  appeals 
to  evBiybodj ;  it  makoB  so  little  cUim  on  the  attentioQ,  and 
yel  it  in  so  swoet.  "  A  Nocturne  "  woulJ  (;ive  every  reader 
who  cared  for  poetry  a  pleasure  that  would  not  be  the  less 
singular  because  ho  was  reminded  both  of  Keats  aai)  Mr, 
BrowDinji.  "  A  Pastoral  "  opens  with  a  reminiscence  of 
the  song  in  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  which  ou^ht  to  have  been  re- 
pressed, and  in  "  Gabrielle  "  Mr.  Swinburne's  favorite  mo- 
tive of  voluptuous  cruelty  is  very  skilfully  transposed  out 
of  the  key  ol'  passion  into  the  key  of  fancy.  When  we 
come  to  tlie  longer  poems  it  is  diffrrent  ;  to  enjoy  them  we 
need  not  only  an  appetite  for  brauty  which  can  dispense 
'with  anything  like  intellectual  interest,  but  a  anstained 
buoyancy  of  temperament  whiuh  is  rarer  still.  It  may  be 
th«  author's  fault  or  oart,  but  if  the  volume  as  a  whole 
leaves  something  of  the  impression  of  a  kaleidosrope,  the 
"  Gallery  ol'  Pigeons  "  leaves  the  impression  that  the  kalei- 
doscope has  been  broken,  and  the  bits  of  !;laes  have  fallen 
OQt ;  the  bits  of  glass  are  very  pretty,  and  they  will  do  as 
■vrell  as  ever  if  only  we  have  a  kaleidoscope  of  our  own  to 
turn  them  in.  Seriously,  thirty-nine  pages  is  a  great  deal, 
of  space  to  spend  upon  the  conceit  that  a  lady  has  a  cage 
full  of  pigeons  whicn  ore  her  "  pretties,"  and  lets  them  out 
in  the  morning  and  shuts  them  up  at  niuht,  and  that  her 
poet  hasaheart  full  of  fancies  which  are  his  "pretties,"  and 
as  she  warns  him  never  come  back  .  when  he  lets  them  out 
to  praise  her.  "  Parsconete  Dowsabella '"is  better;  if  we 
care  to  attend  at  all  to  a  country  girl  who  keeps  a  rendez- 
wous  in  a  lane,  sees  her  lover  with  somebody  else  at  a 
dance,  and  goes  out  to  drown  herself,  we  shall  be  rewarded 
for  our  pains  by  a  profusion  of  admirable  imagery.  If  the 
eiiuatioQ  is  poor  and  common  so  far  as  ethical  or  intellec- 
tual interest  goes  Mr.  Marxials  does  nothing  to  enriuh  it ; 
bnt  for  some  reason  or  other  it  obviously  interests  bira,  and 
lie  has  imilgioed  the  physical  details  of  its  every  moment 
■with  an  opulent  intensity  of  sympathy  which  leaves  noth- 
ing to  desire.  On  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  place  "In 
the  Temple  of  Love  "  first  among  the  longer  poems.  A 
lover  brings  bis  offering  to  the  temple,  and  has  a  drcaui 
there,  and  wakes  and  gt>es  avay.  Both  the  introduction 
nod  the  epilogue  are  very  beautiful,  especially  the  epilogue, 
and  please  us  better  than  the  dream  itself,  though  they  are 

Suite  in  tune  with  it  and  enhance  its  value.  The  lover 
reams  he  is  among  lovers  who  climb  a  strange  mountain 
and  come  down  over  a  strange  plwn  to  a  stranM  shore, 
where  ihey  dream  of  being  eaten  by  crocodiles  and  ot  being 
drowned,  and  wake  and  dream  of  dying.  The  whole  thing 
has  a  sort  of  weird,  irrational  truth  and  charm  about  it, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  pick  out  many  fragments  as  pic- 
turesque and  as  musical  as  this :  — 

"  White 

Over  the  black  sand  hill 
The  largs  white  moon  rose  into  sight. 
The  gliding  moon  io  ghastly  light. 
Tilt  all  the  desert  plain  grew  white. 
And  white  the  air,  and  yellow  and  white. 
And  shimmerine  gray,  and  glimmering  while 

That  filmed  along  so  sott  and  sdll.''^ 

What  can  be  more  soft  and  vivid  1  and  yet  it  is  not  fault- 
less ;  the  writer  caresses  his  own  sensation  in  a  way  that 
might  easily  stiffen  into  affectation,  and  it  is  hanlly  a  sign 
of  mastery  of  lan^^e  to  turn  substantives  into  verbs  wiui- 
out  limit,  nor  is  this  the  only  direction  in  which  Mr.  Mar- 
zials  has  attempted  innovations  which  suggest  a  wish  that 
he  had  been  content  to  leave  our  language  as  he  found  it 
But  the  real  defect  of  moat  of  the  poem  is  thai  it  is  too 
dreamy  to  be  quite  worth  reading  when  we  are  wideawake; 
it  is  full  of  bitches  and  repetitions  and  abruptnesses,  just 
aa  dreams  are,  and  these  of  course  are  intentional,  but 
though  they  may  be  true  to  sleep  they  are  hardly  true  to 
art ;  perhaps  too,  though  these  perilous  graces  have  in  some 


beautiful  poem  if  its  stanzas  bad  grown  together  visibly  otit 
of  an  organic  idea,  instead  of  being  linked  together  by  un- 
conscious celebration.    However, It  wonid  be  more  than 


unjust  to  imply  that  the  author  is  content  to  let  inoi^anto 
prettinesses  flow  in  upon  him  at  random.  Though  "  The 
Angel  of  Glod  in  the  Garden  of  Phantasy  "  is  a  mere  swarm 
of  brilliant  pictures  which  crowd  each  other  out,  yet  the 
Angel  does  preach  the  poet  a  lesson  of  concentration,  and 
when  the  lesson  has  been  learnt  a  writer  of  such  keen  and 
bright  perceptions  ought  to  be  a  delightfnl  and  admirable 

Ct :  at  present,  to  speak  frankly,  both  our  pleasure  and 
power  are  washed  away  too  often  in  a  tepid   gush  of 
incoherent,  inefi'ectual  ecstasy. 


OUR  CIVILIZATION. 


England  to  as  Englishman,  and  its  hearths  and  homes 
the  perfect  realization  of  domestic  happiness  and  virtue ; 
to  a  Frenchman,  la  belle  France  and  Paris  the  .queen  of 
Ifae  world  \  his  Vaterland  to  a  German,  unapproachable  in 
political  solidity,  intellectual  acumen,  and  moral  purity; 
twenty  points  given  all  round  and  the  United  States  beat- 
ing the  universe  hollow,  to  an  American  ;  to  the  citizens 
of  all  but  perhaps  some  of  the  very  smallest  states,  their 
own  country  in  the  van  of  civilisation,  and  eveiy  other 
nation  in  the  rear  in  exactratio  to  the  amount  of  diSereuce 
between  them.  There  is  no  question  but  that  this  is  the 
truth  broadly  stated,  and  that  we  are  all  satisfied  of  our 
own  absolute  superiority  in  the  art  and  science  of  life  — 
all  sure  that  we  are  the  most  civilised  of  existing  peoples. 
Also,  the  majority  everywhere  take  things  as  they  are  to 
be  pretty  nearly  as  good  as  they  can  be,  save  in  a  few  un- 
important matters  which  might  be  the  better  for  a  little 
timely  tinkering,  and  hold  that  the  folks  who  make  a  fuss 
about  reform  and  reconstruction  are,  for  the  most  part, 
meddlesome  busybodies,  who  are  more  likely  to  mar  than 
to  mend  whatever  they  andertake. 

There  is  a  good  side  to  this  national  sel^complacency. 
If  its  excess  makes  men  obstinate,  contracted,  intolerant, 
the  want  of  it  leaves  tbem  without  patriotism  because 
without  pride  in  the  national  ideal.  Modesty  has  a  ten- 
dency to  d^enerate  into  self-abasement ;  facility  to  learn 
into  inability  to  retain ;  and  for  every  gain  got  by  plasticity 
there  is  a  corresponding  loss  in  firmness  of  grip.  But  for 
all  that,  it  may  be  as  well  every  now  and  then  to  confess 
that  we  are  only  half  educated,  and  to  put  ourselves  to 
school  again  for  another  turn  at  the  grammar  of  progress. 
If  too  much  leaning  to  new  ways  prevents  our  standing 
upright  in  any,  not  to  stir  is  never  to  advance,  and  without 
circulation  and  influx  we  should  soon  become  fossilized. 
What,  then,  is  this  boasted  civilization  of  ours?  this  Eng- 
lish Hearth  and  Home  of  which  we  are  so  proud  1  —  the 
life  of  this  Land  of  Liberty — this  Britannia  which  rules 
the  waves,  and  which  has  snch  a  generous  contempt  for 
every  other  land,  bound  or  free,  merely  because  it  is  not 
British  7  How  real  is  it  ?  How  deep  does  it  go  ?  And  b 
it  civilization  at  all  in  any  of  the  essenldals  of  that  condi- 
tion? 

At  the  very  threshold  we  are  met  by  material  anomalies 
which  perplex  and  humiliate  us.  Take  an  ordinary  middle- 
class  dwellioz  house,  with  its  bad  drainage  and  unscientific 
ventilation;  its  clumsy  contrivances  of  all  kinds;  its  un- 
derground caves,  where  the  servants  stifle  through  the  day 
deprived  of  direct  light  and  air,  supplemented  by  the 
windy  perches  under  Uie  roof  assigned  them  for  the  night; 
its  cruel  stairs,  the  weariness  of  which  could  be  so  easily 
obviated  by  a  simple  mechanical  arrangement;  its  bells 
which  only  summon  and  do  not  exphdn  why ;  its  wasteful 

Ktea  where  the  wealth  and  well-being  of  the  world  at 
je  is  dissipated  to  fry  a  slice  of  ham  ;  its  partial  water 
supply  and  insufficient  method  of  both  heating  and  light- 
ing; Its  want  of  protection  against  fire,  and  its  absence  of 
a  sure  way  of  escape  should  it  break  out :  take  the  pipes 
which  are  always  bursting,  and  cannot  be  got  at  without 
pulling  the  walls  and  floors  to  pieces;  the  cisterns  into 
which  the  sewage  gas  escapes  by  means  of  the  waste-pipe 
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that  leadi  direct  into  the  draina ;  thoK  draiDS  themselves, 
of  which  no  one  knows  the  direi'tion  or  extent,  which  are 
always  "goioz  wroog,"  and  which  often  end  in  a  cesspool 
right  under  Uie  house :  take  the  wall-p&pera  lined  with 
putrid  pait« ;  the  heavj  woollen  hangings,  which  hold  dirt 
and  dast,  aod  the  germs  of  scarlet  lever  for  months  after 
cure,  like  e^s  hidden  carefully  in  a  nest :  take  the  insane, 
(ff  rather  criminal,  ignoring  on  the  part  of  the  architect  of 
alt  the  laws  of  health  as  iDfluenced  by  domestic  conditions ; 
take  our  houses  as  the  shell  in  which  we  express  and  en- 
close our  civilization,  and  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  we 
have  not  yet  mastered  the  initial  fignre. 

Anil,  if  this  is  true  of  well-found  houses,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  poorer  sort?  —  those  di^racefUl  hovels  where 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  country  herd  like  beasts  and  die 
like  vermin  ?  The  very  cattle  on  a  gentleman's  estate  are 
better  lodged  than  the  men  and  women  of  his  own  race, 
and  the  horse  he  keeps  for  show  and  personal  pleasure 
claims  a  regard  and  consideration  not  accorded  to  the 
peasant  by  whom  he  gains  his  wealth.  All  sorts  of  strange 
diseases  break  out  in  these  impure  dwellings,  and  idiocy 
and  scrofula  are  Nature's  comments  on  man's  sloih.  Dirt, 
avercrowdins,  the  conditions  of  a  savage's  wigwam,  a  life 
in  which  modesty  and  decency  are  words  without  meaning 
and  virtue  is  rendered  impossible,  a  life  which  kills  both 
body  and  soul,  which  engenders  vice  and  necessitates  dis- 
ease —  all  this  lies  at  ihe  very  doom  of  our  grand  palaces 
and  first-class  mansions  —  those  whited  sepulchres  of  lux- 
urious death  ;  and  then  we  say  Ihat  «e  are  civilized.  We 
hire  the  best  architects  of  the  day  to  design  the  facade  and 
devise  the  graceful  ornamentation  of  our  palaces  —  but 
down  there  in  the  basement,  up  in  the  cisterns  fouling  the 
water  we  drink,  stealioe  through  pipe  and  drain  poieoning 
the  air  we  breathe,  typhus  and  diphtheria  hold  their  own 
unchecked ;  and  when  we  have  oone  our  t>est,  we  have 
only  built  a  more  pleasant-looking  trap  than  usual  —  and 
the  thing  we  have  got  inside  Is  death.  And  while  we 
build  these  whited  sepulchres  with  so  much  care  at  least 
for  decency  and  beauty,  the  peasants  on  our  estate*  "  the 
workmen  in  our  towns  and  villages  —  the  men  and  women 
by  whom  we  live,  whose  labor  makes  our  leisure  posuble, 
and  whose  poverty  gives  us  wealth  —  die,  or  do  worse  than 
die,  for  want  of  the  first  requisites  of  wholesome  human  liv- 
ing. This  condition  of  things  may  be  necessary  from  the 
point  of  view  of  bricks  and  mortar,  their  cost  and  the  per- 
centage to  be  had  out  of  house  property;  but  it  is  not  civ- 
ilitation. 

Are  we  more  civilized  in  our  dress  than  In  our  dwell- 
ings ?  Not  a  whit  Our  iruide  and  ruler  hera  is  that 
irresponsible  tyrant  we  caU  fashion,  and  neither  comfort 
nor  beauty  has  a  word  to  say.  To  be  sure  men  have  dis- 
carded many  absurdities,  though  they  have  retained  more. 
They  hold  to  their  stiff  shirt-collars  which  rasp  their  necks, 
their  wide  expanse  of  linen  front,  which  the  very  act  ot 
fastening  rumples,  their  meaningless  swallow-tails ;  their 
hideous  hats,  their  tight-fitting  military  uniform,  and  all 
the  mysteries  of  seam  and  gusset  and  baud,  which  are  mere 
symliols  of  (he  art  of  cutting  out  and  not  necessary  ta  the 
conilorl  of  shape.  But  even  with  the  follies  they  retain  they 
can  move  about  with  ease  and  unhampered.  Women,  oii 
the  contrary,  torture  themselves  in  uie  name  of  fashion 
with  touching  fidelity.  They  would  aa  soon  forego  their 
nationality  as  their  stays;  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
are  less  sacred  to  them  than  their  multiplicity  of  garments 
all  hanging  from  the  waist.  It  is  to  Veep  these  up,  and 
lessen  ueir  heavy  weight,  that  they  put  themselves  into 
steel  cages  which  destroy  all  grace  ol  line  and  all  comfort 
ot  movement,  save  in  walking.  Tbe  beauty  of  simplicity 
it  a  thing  dead  and  done  with  in  their  code.  Heads  are 
loaded  with  false  hair  stnck  about  with  lace,  feathers, 
flowers,  and  colored  glass;  ears  are  pierced  that  bits  of 
crysiallized  earth,  or  imitations  (hereof,  may  l>e  hung  into 
tbe  hole* ;  health  is  destroyed,  and  the  tender  vital  organs 
which  Nature  baa  so  teuuloasly  protected  by  the  outer 
casing  of  ribs  are  compressed  and  crushed  that  the  waist- 
iMnd  may  be  reduced  to  seventeen  inches ;  and  the  highest 
eflbrts  of  millinery  genius  are  directed  to  the  most  elaborate 


method  of  sewing  one  bit  of  stuff  on  to  another  bit  of  stuff, 
to  the  confusion  of  anything  like  a  teadinji  line  or  an 
intellieible  idea.  We  laugh  at  the  Chinese  "  golden 
water-lilies,"  the  Papuan  head-dress,  the  Hinda  nosering, 
the  African  tip-distender ;  we  laugh  while  we  look  in  th* 
glass  and  complacently  brush  out  our  frills,  and  congratu- 
late onrseives  on  lookitig  "stylish''  and  "well  got  up." 
But  our  highest  efforts  culminate  in  partial  nakedness  in 
the  middle  of  winter  if  we  are  women,  in  black  broadcloth 
in  the  doe  days  if  we  are  men  —  in  absurd  lengths  of  nik 
trailing  alter  us  as  wa  walk  in  the  one  case,  in  a  ridiculoui 
pennon  meandering  at  our  backs  in  (he  other ;  tbey  culmi- 
nate in  fashion,  not  in  use  or  beauty  or  simplicity ;  tntl 
while  we  do  thus  dress  without  personal  convenience  or 
artistic  meaning,  we  have  no  true  civilization  in  the  matta 
of  our  clothes.  Modern  millinery  is  neither  art  nor  nature. 
It  is  our  translation  of  the  primitive  man's  delight  in  rags 
and  gaudy  colors ;  and  there  is  no  essential  diSereace 
between  the  two.  What  difference  there  is  consists  simply 
in  conventional  accceptance;  but  the  autbetic  base  of  each 
is  the  same- 

We  are  supposed  to  have  civilized  the  forms  and  per- 
fected the  art  of  society.  We  look  back  on  tbe  rude  feasts 
of  our  forefathers  with  disdain,  and  wonder  at  their  grots 
gluttony  and  coarse  lavisbnesi.  But,  at  least,  they  fed  the 
poor  in  thoee  day  of  ruder  living ;  and  a  feast,  if  wanting 
in  gastronomic  art,  was  hountiful  in  faosphality.  As  it  ii, 
hospitality  v  a  name ;  no  more.  There  is  none  of  it  in  the 
sense  of  sharing  your  goods  with  others,  in  our  moden 
entertainments.  A  dinner  or  a  soir^  is  a  social  obligation 
discharged  perforce ;  or  an  occasion  for  display ;  or  both 
combined.  To  prefer  those  who  need  is  as  far  removed 
from  the  calculations  of  the  host  as  the  "fire  party  "  imag- 


ined by  Punch.     No  one  who  g 


thinks  of  the  real  pleasure  or  good  which  it  will  be  to  the 
guests:  only  whether  it  is  "well  done"  according  to  ths 
conventional  standard  —  that  is,  reflecting  honor  on  the 
giver. 

The  arrangements  of  society  are  in  themselves  utterly 
barbarous,  while  affecting  to  be  specially  civilized.  Ont 
could  imagine  a  simple,  generous,  and  most  delightfnl 
banouet,  with  muFic  and  Sowers,  and  plenty  of  space  and 
freedom  of  action  —  a  banquet  that  did  not  include  three 
long  hours  of  cramp  and  surfeit  with  an  indigestion  to 
follow,  or  a  crowded  crush  in  a  stifling  room  where  eonve^ 
satioQ  is  impossible,  and  the  music  not  worth  listening  to. 
One  could  imagine  arrangements  more  artistically  lovely 
than  now,  yet  not  more  cosily;  a  welcome  more  hearty, 
and  with  less  parade.  But  our  civilization  dooms  ui  to  a 
table  where  one  side  freezes  and  the  other  bums ;  when 
draughts  chill  the  naked  shoulders  at  one  end,  and  the 
heat«l  air,  loaded  with  unwholesome  vapors,  tbrvateni 
apoplexy  at  the  other ;  to  rooms  wherein  delicate  women 
turn  sick  and  faint  for  want  of  oxygen  in  a  fetid  atmoi- 
phera  u!ed  up  by  two  or  three  hundred  pair  of  lungs  ;  it 
dooms  us  to  accept  invitations  eiven  by  people  we  dislike, 
and  (0  eat  things  that  will  disagree  with  us,  just  ss  it 
dooms  us  fo  an  artificial  manner,  an  insincere  smile,  a 
false  speech  ;  it  dooms  us  to  open  our  own  house  to  hun- 
dreds of  our  fellow-creatures,  not  half  a  dozen  of  whom  we 
care  ever  to  see  again,  just  as  it  dooms  us  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  emotion,  of  all  earnest  thought,  of  all  honest 
words ;  and  when  we  have  made  ourselves  the  moat  like 
animated  dolls  in  manner,  and  put  ourselves  to  most  in- 
convenience for  things  we  detest  and  people  we  despise  b 
fact,  then  we  are  considered  of  the  best  Weding  and  tbt 
most  perfected  civilization.  Half  the  entertainments  too, 
given  by  the  middle  classes,  are  only  possible  through 
screwing  and  pinching  in  things  more  essential  to  the  trne 
dignity  of  life  than  the  giving  of  a  dinner  badly  cooked  and 
worse  arranged,  which  no  one  who  eats  really  enjoys.  Tet, 
if  the  food  is  questionable,  kid  gloves  are  de  riytieur;  and 
you  cut  your  stale  fish  with  electro- plated  knives  and  foAt 
of  the  covenanted  pattern.  Honor  to  those  who  dare  to 
offer  simple  pleasures  within  iheir  means  of  mone^  and 
service,  and  who  invite  to  their  house  those  whom  it  will 
both  delight  and  benefit,  not  only  those  whom  they  say 
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they  "  must "  b}r  the  queer  law  of  Bocial  reciprocity  in  bore- 
dom and  pretence! 

If  we  were  renlly  civilized  we  should  have  fewer  servants 
than  we  have  now,  and  give  them  leas  unpleaBant  work  to 
do.  Machinery  can  be  made  to  ilo  much  of  the  roughest 
labor  to  which  we  now  dedicate  living  hands;  and  codper- 
ation  would  help  us  to  keep  each  other  more  sacredly  thao 
now.  Are  "  housemaids'  Icneea  "  the  product  of  civiliza- 
tion 1  —  yet  we  do  little  to  sttimp  out  (his  diseaee  by  better 
methods.  We  hold  convulsively  by  those  which  were  ia 
ose  when  human  labor  ranked  pretty  nearly  as  low  as 
brute  labor  of  the  present  day,  and  was  more  prodigallr 
employed  in  times  when  the  dignity  of  humanity,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  workers  of  the  world,  was  ft  creed  as  foreign 
at  the  rights  of  slaves.  The  consequence  is  that  many 
things  are  ill  done  because  the  labor  nveiled  to  keep  them 
in  conveatiooal  perfection  is  diataslefd,  and  the  result 
ioadequate  to  ihe  pains  bestowed.  With  more  scientific 
simplicity  we  should  have  better  service  and  more  con- 
tented servants.  But  when  we  shall  have  come  to  sqien- 
ti&c  simplicity  on  the  one  hand,  and  loving  human  care 
for  those  we  employ  on  the  other,  wo  shall  have  come  U> 
true  civilization  —  a  state  of  things  which  grants  the  power 
of  beauty,  refinement,  intellectuiil  developmeilt,  and  social 
because  human  dignity  all  round.  This  is  not  a  very  fright- 
ful prospect;  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  to 
be  educated  up  even  to  the  general  wish  for  such  develop- 

Funeral  pomp  and  bridal  finery  are  things  again  which 
hold  on  to  the  very  soul  of  society.  The  duty  imposed  on 
us  to  impoverish  the  living  that  the  dead  may  be  put  into 
the  ground  with  a  certain  elalage  of  nodding  plumes,  sleek 
Flemish  horses,  and  strange  men  draped  in  floating  black, 
seems  to  some  of  us  inalienable  to  the  decency  of  civil- 
ization ;  to  others  remnants  of  the  barbaric  emphasis  with 
which  savage  chiefs  and  braves  conclude  <heir  lives.  If  we 
held  the  theory  that  the  ghosts  oF  the  dead  were  soothed 
by  our  display,  we  should  tlien  have  some  kind  of  reason 
why,  more  or  less  sound.  But  we  have  not  even  this  to 
impel  us ;  only  the  tyranny  of  custom.  So  we  go  on  put. 
ting  the  poor  pale  dead  into  colEns  of  oak  bossed  with 
silver  aod  lined  with  satin,  dissipating  the  bread  of  the 
widow  and  children  because  we  are  civilijsed,  and  show  is  a 
greater  thing  than  substance.  In  our  marriages  too,  we 
beat  our  tomtoms,  and  summon  a  crowd  to  see  a  girl  dressed 
in  white,  with  orange  blossoms  made  of  kid  and  cambric 
in  her  hair,  assigned  to  the  keeping  of  a  man  whom  per- 
haps she  does  not  love,  and  who.  on  his  part,  may  have 
repented  of  his  contract  before  the  honeymoon  ia  over. 
Marriage  being  at  the  best  but  a  lottery  with  more  blanks 
than  prizes,  it  seems  a  little  unnecessary  to  call  the  world 
to  take  note  how  the  drawing  ia  begun.  Uur  bridal  finery 
of  drees  and  feast  too  oRen  proves  to  be  no  better  than  the 
Hindu  widow's  "  bravery "  when  she  comes  to  perform 
suttee ;  aud  say  what  we  will  there  is  a  certain  aacrifiuial 
look  about  it,  a  decking  and  tressing  as  of  a  victim,  which 
is  one  of  the  sharpeat  satires  against  the  inatitution  we 
profeas  to  honor.  If  we  consider,  too,  the  character  of 
many  of  our  marriages,  we  do  not  find  anything  in  them  ao 
admirable  that  we  need  aak  heaven  and  earth  to  witness 
their  fblfitmenL  Women  sold  for  a  settlement,  and  men 
selling  themselves  for  a  fortune  ;  the  scrofulous  mated  with 
the  insane,  and  neither  the  mental  nor  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  family  taken  into  account  as  a  basis  of  calcu- 
lation for  the  future ;  disease  and  miserable  skulls  perpetu- 
ated for  private  gain,  as  if  the  nobler  peopling  of  the 
world  was  nobody's  care,  and  its  ignoble  nobody's  sin  : 
frankly,  is  this  civilization?  We  bang  a  man  who  has 
killed  another,  but  we  suffer  men  and  women  to  murder 
the  future  of  society  at  their  pleasure.  We  (ibject  to  the 
reckless  dissemination  of  small-pox  say,  by  selfishness  and 
want  of  consideration  for  others,  but  when  It  comes  to  the 
perpetuation  of  hereditary  disease  by  marriage,  then  wo 
are  powerlesa,  and  have  not  even  a  public  opinion  as  a  re- 
straining agent. 

Turn  to  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  the  root  of  the  flower, 
the  class  on  which  the  whole  social  fabric  rests,  and  what  is 


our  civilization  there  1  Adulterated  food,  short  wpigbta, 
filched  pay,  hi«;h  charges,  and  the  general  oppression  of 
the  weaker  —  the  war  of  work  and  trade  and  claas  carried 
on  at  all  points,  and  as  deadly  in  its  way  as  the  war  of 
nations;  is  this  the  civilization  of  which  we  boaat  when 
we  Bcofi*  at  the  iojoatiee  of  bygone  times,  and  hold  our- 
selves so  far  above  the  past?  Or  is  it  not  rather  a  mirage 
which  seems  and  is  notV  But  no  man  can  find  the  remedy, 
and  few  care  to  seek  it.  We  talk  of  heaven  glibly  enough, 
and  profeas  to  look  forward  to  the  better  world  with  enrhu- 
siastic  hope  and  faith ;  but  we  atrongly  object  to  work  for 
its  realization  whilst  we  are  on  earth,  and  a  politicnl  mil- 
lennium is  a  dream  that  otfcnda  many  a  good  Christian 
who  pays  his  Easter  dues  without  wincing. 

The  fact  is,  most  of  us  want  slaves  that  we  ourselves  may 
be  free :  contented,  fat,  and  sleek  if  it  pleases  Providence, 
but  always  slaves  bound  to  work  that  we  may  piny,  and 
accepting  our  well-being  as  the  tiiil  reward  for  their  self- 
sacnfice.  Men  of  courageous  candor  admit  thi^,  some 
sorrowfully,  others  with  iustifying  reasoning.  The  hard- 
worked  laborer  with  bended  back  and  clouded  brain  ;  the 
naked  pitman  with  his  women  and  children  (irimy,  bru- 
talized, unsexed  ;  the  pallid  mill'hand,  spinning  his  own 
shroud  as  he  draws  out  the  silken  threads  that  are  to  make 
a  royal  robe ;  the  toiling  millions  whose  toil  can  scarcely 
get  them  bread  —  they  are  all  parts  of  our  civilization  ; 
int«gral  parts;  and  we  see  no  way  of  doing  without  them. 
If  one  of  the  "  upper  classes,"  touched  by  their  sorrows, 
proposes  measures  that  shall  raise  them  an  fi/nd,  not  only 
ameliorate  the  worst  results  of  a  radical  evil,  he  is  met  by 
the  terrified  taunt  that  he  seeks  to  ruia  society.  And  to 
seek  to  ruin  society  is  a  shibboleth  of  illimitable  power. 
He  who  desires  to  save  man  is  always  accused  of  this  hos- 
tility to  society ;  and  the  maintenance  of  unrighteou.i  con- 
ditions has  somehow  got  la  be  considered  as  part  of  our 
social  religion. 

Down  low,  at  the  root  of  this  flower  of  civilization,  lies 
the  wire-worm  of  crime.  After  we  have  necessitated  the 
criminal  class,  we  punish  it  for  being.  We  know  why  it  is 
as  clearly  as  we  know  why  fever  breaks  out  by  uncle ansed 
drains  and  round  the  borders  of  marsh-lands ;  but  we  do 
nothing  to  hinder  or  to  mend.  We  send  the  thief  to  prison, 
surely  enough,  but  we  do  not  care  to  ofTer  him  the  chance 
of  honesty;  holding  punishment  godlike,  but  prevention 
impolitic.  Of  late,  a  certain  fear  of  this  seething  mass  of 
crime,  boiline  and  bubbling  in  the  depths,  has  set  our  legis- 
lators to  work,  and  we  have  begun  to  appoint  Boards  and 
build  schools,  like  men  in  a  fright,  and  hurried.  But  at 
the  present  moment  things  are  standing  still,  that  a  free 
fight  may  go  on  over  dogma.  The  patient  is  in  exlremii, 
but  the  doctors  are  quarrelling  over  tne  pattern  of  the  cup 
in  which  the  elixir  of  life  is  to  be  administered.  This  ia 
one  outcome  of  our  civilization ;  and  we  are  prond  of  it. 
We  hold  it  to  be  far  more  vital  to  the  good  of  humanity 
that  onr  roughs  and  en  tier-children  should  have  correct 
ideas  about  haptismal  regeneration  and  the  doctrine  of 
election,  than  be  taught  honesty,  sobriety,  and  decency  of 
living.  To  our  minds,  true  religion  conaiats  in  formulas, 
not  in  stato  of  life  and  morals;  and  we  would  rather  our 
thieves  and  murderers  continued  and  multiplird  than  see 
them  abolished  at  the  expense  of  correct  doctrinal  mysto- 

Out  civilisation  may  have  done  much;  hut  one  thin 


Strength  claims  its  victims  by  its  own  righteousness,  and 
our  civilization  is  built  up  on  sacrifice.  No  one  can  see  a 
child  beaten  for  a  fault  it  does  not  know  to  be  a  fault,  hear 
a  servant  rated  for  an  oversight,  see  a  horse  between  the 
shafts,  or  a  dog  broken  in,  without  a  burning  at  his  heart, 
and  a  passionate  desire  for  the  reality  of  the  stato  in 
which  we  say  we  live.  IF  we  cannot  alter  the  law.  of 
nature  in  its  incessant  destruction,  its  death  that  there 
m^iy  be  life,  at  least  we  need  not  inflict  pain  out  of  season. 
There  is  no  absoluto  necessity  for  the  costermonger  W 
work  a  raw  on  his  donkey,  for  a  coachman  to  lash  his  toam 
till  every  nerve  quivers  with  pain  and  torror,  for  a  hound 
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to  be  shipped  out  of  bU  courage  ftnd 
horde  of  mea  in  pink  maj  hunt  a  miserable  little  hare  to 
death,  for  horses  to  be  spurred  and  strained  and  niayl>e 
break  their  backa  or  their  hearts  in  what  men  call  a 
steeplechase,  aad  the  gods  a  selfish  cruelty.  Children  can 
be  tanght  -wbdont  ana  goodness  otherwise  than  by  the 
cane,  and  if  we  really  respected  ourselves,  we  should  re- 
spect our  so-caLled  social  inferiors.  Were  we  civilized, 
toe  sights  and  sounds  which  meet  us  twenty  times  in  an 
hour  in  the  street  would  be  impotsible.  It  is  all  savagery 
from  first  to  last ;  and  the  brute  assertion  of  strengUi  is 
not  civilization. 

PasB  on  to  war,  which  is  the  culmination  of  this  cruelty  ) 
pass  on  to  the  prayers  for  victory  pat  up  by  nations,  irre- 
spective of  the  justice  of  their  cause  —  to  the  tbanksgivine 
offered  after  they  have  seized  their  enemy's  lands,  burned 


I  and  childreu,  peasants  and  peaceabl 
cralUmen,  and  slain  in  fiurer  fiebt  whole  armies  of  brave 
and  bouDtirul  men.  Then  the  victors  march  back  to  their 
jubilant  homes,  carrying  their  bloody  flags  into  the  cathe- 
drsli,  where  they  shout  out  anthems  of  praise  to  the  Uod 
of   Love  and  the  great  Father  of  us  all,  lor  his  grace  in 

fiving  them  strength  to  kill,  ravage,  and  destroy  their 
rothtTS  and  his  sous.  This  is  civilizHtion ;  and  a  vicio- 
rious  army  would  be  scandalized  in  its  deepest  feelings 
if  a  public  thanksgiving  was  not  offvred  to  God  for  what 
is  perhaps  the  gain  of  a  bad  cause,  and  the  triumph  of 
tyranny  and  injustice. 

There  can  be  no  true  civilization  while  strife  and  selfish- 
ness contiaue.  Yet  what  is  it  with  us?  We  grudge  all 
men's  success,  and  fear  it,  because  we  want  to  secure  our 
own  only.  We  prefer  competition  to  cooperation,  save  as 
an  act  of  defenoe  against  a  stronger  enemy  outside.  But 
the  cooperation  which  means  mutual  support  and  mutual 
self-sacrifice,  —  the  cooperation  which  is  ChriaUanity  put 
into    action— that   we    despise    as    a   dream,   and    the 

Ereachers  thereof  as  mischievous  agitatora.  For  we  like 
Lgh-sounding  words;  they  are  comforting  to  the  mouth, 
and  they  obscure  the  sense.  ■'  To  do  justice,  and  to  love 
mercy.  We  have  scarcely  mastered  that  lesson  yetl 
But  until  we  have,  wc  know  nothing  of  true  civilization. 
We  are  only  lacquered,  not  welded  ;  hunchbacks  beneath 
our  coronation  robes ;  barbarians  posed  for  sf^s ;  pithe- 
Goida  under  tbe  guise  of  men ;  and  the  devil's  journeymen, 
calling  God  their  master.  £.  L.  h. 


OpTimaTa  and  pessimists  will  probably  divide  this 
world  betweea  them  as  long  as  it  lasts.  We  set  the  music 
of  the  spheres  to  our  own  words.  Tbe  i-burch  bells  in  the 
old  stoiT  chimed  out  to  the  inquiring  bride  the  advice  to 
marry  her  lover;  and  when  experience  had  taught  her 
better,  the  same  chimes  proclaimed  with  equal  emphasis 
the  more  commonplace  advice.  Don't.  "  Once  I  wa«  hap- 
hap-happr;  now  I'm  mis-s-t-erable,"  was  the  dolelul 
burden  which,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  somewhere  (ells  us,  rung  in 
the  ears  of  a  listener  to  a  supposed  ghost,  and  when  he 
came  to  know  better,  he  found  that  it  was  nothing  but  a 
respectable  smoke-jack,  calmly  rapping  out  its  promise  of  a 
good  dinner  to  its  proprietor.  Are  not  these  things  an 
allegory?      Does   a   firm   conviction  that   all   things   are 

King  well  mean  much  more  than  a  conviction  that  we 
ve  a  balance  at  our  bankers;  or  a  lamentation  over  tbe 
sad  fate  of  humanity  imply  any  wider  truth  than  this,  that 
our  liver  is  out  Disorder?  'Think  for  a  moment  of  the 
narrow  limits  of  our  knowlediie;  eight  hundred  millions 
of  fentberless  bipeds,  more  or  leas,  are  picking  up  a  living, 
eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  on 
this  petty  pianet  of  ours;  of  what  inSnitesimal  proportion 
can  you  really  unveil  the  secrets  and  gauge  the  virtues  and 
the  happiness?  How  many  people  do  you  know  intimately 
enough  to  say  whether  their  lot  is,  on  the  whole,  enviable 
or  the  reverse  1  Every  human  being  is  a  foreign  kingdom 
to  every  other.  We  make  short  excursions  into  their 
minds ;  we  touch  at  a  port  here  and  there ;  and  we  may 


say  glibly  that  we  know  them  intimately.  We  know  not 
how  many  dark  comers  are  carefully  hidden  away  from  all 
strangers,  and  what  vast  provinces  have  never  been 
reached  in  our  most  dariuit  travels.  Our  reports  are  for 
the  most  part  as  trustworthy  as  those  summary  judgments 
which  a  tourist  passes  upon  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
when  he  hiS  taken  a  three  months'  trip  uider  Mr.  Cook's 
protection.  That  amiable  philosopher,  Abraham  Tucker, 
d^cribes  an  imaginary  visit  to  the  next  world,  where  he 
converses  with  Flato,  Locke,  and  the  great  men  of  old 
days.  In  that  region  every  soul  is  confined  in  a  small  hag, 
or  "  vehicle,"  and,  by  applying  your  own  bag  to  your 
neighbor's,  you  become  conscious  of  all  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  passing  within  him,  Uur  bags  are  luckily  not  so 
sensitive.  A  man  must  be  penetrating  or  presumptuooa 
indeed,  who  can  say  of  eight  of  his  fellow-creatures  that 
he  has  accurately  calculated  their  value ;  and,  even  so,  be 
would  have  gauged  the  lives  of  but  one  hundred-millionth 
part  of  his  conlemporaries.  Nay,  who  can  speak  for  him- 
self? What  arithmetic  will  enable  us  to  sum  up  all  our 
pains  and  onr  pleasures,  to  balance  the  account,  and  to  say 
which  preponderate?  How  much  of  ourlives  has  already 
sunk  into  ntter  oblivion,  fh>m  the  days  of  our  infancy  h> 
yesterday's  iJDrgotten  hours?  That  we  are  not  ready  to 
commit  suicide,  even  apart  firom  religious  motives,  we  gen- 
erally know ;  but  does  the  implicit  judgment  which  seems 
to  be  involved  really  imply  more  than  that  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation  is  part  of  our  inheritance  from  the  past? 
If  asked  distinctly.  Have  yon,  on  the  whole,  had  more 
happiness  or  misery  in  this  life  ?  could  you,  remembering 
the  narrow  limits  of  your  knowledge,  five  a  con&dent 
reply  1  The  answer  is  gpnerally  given  from  a  r^pid  glance 
over  a  few  memories,  and  is  about  as  saiisfactory  as  if  a 
man  should  pronounce  on  the  geological  composition  of  k 
continent  from  examining  the  dust  which  has  gathered  on 
his -clothes  in  a  railway  journey  across  it. 

But  go  a  step  farther.  Pronounce  on  your  own  mertta; 
on  tbe  merits  or  your  friends ;  on  the  merits  of  millions  cf 
your  contemporaries  ;  then  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the 
millions  who  have  long  since  passed  out  of  our  sphere  of 
communication,  and  say  whether  the  race  is  on  tbe  whole 
better  now  than  in  former  days.  What  will  be  the  vsloe 
of  your  judgment?     It  is.  for  example,  but  an  inlinitesimal 


I  of  tbe  lives  which  passed  in  the  classical  lin 
which  we  have  any  record  whatever.  There  are  but  a  few 
who  have  studied  those  records,  and  but  a  small  minoritj 
again  who  have  the  learning,  the  impartiality,  and  the 
powers  of  reason  and  imagination  necessary  to  pass  any 
verdict  upon  them.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  the  first  balf-taugbt  smatlerer  in  second-hand  knowl- 
edge pronounce  oflT-band  upon  the  comparative  merits  of 
ancient  and  modern  society.  Can  one  listen  without  a  con- 
temptuous smile,  remembering  how  vast  a  superstructure 
of  supposed  knowledge  is  reaped  on  how  miserably  inade- 
quate a  foundation  ? 

What,  then,  follows?  Are  we  to  be  utterly  sceptical  aa 
to  all  such  statements —  to  deny  that  any  one  can  apeak 
confidently  as  to  the  happiness  of  the  existence,  and  to 
deny  still  more  emphatically  that  any  one  can  say  whether 
the  race  is  progressiDg  or  deteriorating '/  Such  a  conclu- 
sion would  be  illogical;  for,  tittle  as  we  know,  some  broad 
facts  stand  out  upon  which  certun  general  propositions 
may  be  fairly  based.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly  inferred 
that  all  such  sweeping  statements  should  be  luade  with 
modesty,  and  carefully  tested  before  their  truth  is  admitted. 
It  is  impossible  to  take  up  a  newspaper  without  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  csution.  Take  a  specimen  or  two  at  ran- 
dom :  An  "  Englishwoman."  we  may  suppose,  writes  to 
say  that  a  miner  has  been  kicking  his  wife  to  death  with 
iron-clad  boots.  She  infers  that  our  present  marriage  law 
is  merely  a  shield  for  the  grossest  brutality.  A  murder  is 
undetected.  "  What,"  shrieks  a  correspondent,  "  has  be- 
come of  the  police?"  A  detected  morderer  is  reprieved. 
"  What  throats  are  safe,"  cries  another,  '■  if  this  tendernees 
to  criminals  be  continued  ?  "  The  Divorce  Court  is  full  of 
cases.  Is  not  British  morality  a  mere  superfidal  varnish  T 
Such  cases  prove  undeniably  tliat  all  men  MB  oat  gontl^ 
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that  tb«  police  is  not  omniBcient,  that  Home  Secretaries  I 
are  not  inlallible,  iind  that  marriages  are  not  inTariablj' 
happy.  They  prove,  that  is,  that  the  millennium  haa  not 
amvcd;  whicb,  indeed,  may  be  taken  as  on  the  whole  a 
wnerallv  recognised  truth.  But  what  more  do  they  prove  ? 
Tbe  real  process  of  thought  in  those  indignant  correBpond- 
eocs  is  Eutiiciently  obvious.  Because  Boaie  hideous  fact  has 
been  suddenly  forced  upon  their  attention,  they  assmne  that 
il  has  suddenly  sprung  into  existence.  The  abstract  prop- 
outioD  that  so  many  murders  take  place  every  year  never 
troubled  them ;  the  occurrence  of  a.  single  concrete  murder, 
put  vividly  before  their  eyes,  has  lent  a  shudder  through 
their  frames,  and  they  fancy  that  the  whola  world  must  he 
reeling.  When  my  house  takes  fire,  I  naturally  assume 
that  the  general  conflagration  is  beginning.  This  mode  of 
reasoning,  however,  is  not  strictly  TogicaL  Before  a  gen- 
eral inference  can  be  drawn  from  a  single  &ct,  we  must 
plun^  into  those  arid  regions  of  statistics  fironi  which  most 
people  recoil  in  borror.  A  murder  has  been  committed. 
There  never  was  a  time,  since  the  days  of  Cain,  when  that 
statement  might  not  have  been  made  with  accuracy,  — 

Every  moment  dies  a  man. 

Every  moment  one  is  born  ; 

and  could  we  but  look  through  the  world,  there  is  never  a 
moment  when  some  murderer  is  not  approaching  bis  victim 
er  consummating  his  crime.  A  murder  has  not  been  de- 
tected; but  in  the  long  catalogue  of  crime,  if  it  were  fairly 
set  out,  tbe  cases  in  which  murder  has  falsified  the  old  prov- 
erb would  be  lamentably  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  verifications.  In  short,  the  one  vital  question  is 
that  which  people  obstinately  refusH  to  examine.  We 
should  not  ask  whether  the  recording  Angel  has  still  some 
work  on  his  hands,  but  whether  bis  work  is  accumulating; 
whether  that  dismal  crv  of  agony  which  is  always  steamine 
up  from  tbe  earth  swells  in  volume  and  in  intensity  ;  and 
swells  more  rapidly  than  the  cry  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
many  happy  lives  which  are  being  led  beneath  the  sun. 
Our  civilization  a  hollow  sham  because  it  has  not  extirpated 
crime  an<k  misery  t  Are  we,  or  are  any  of  us,  already  an- 
gels that  we  shall  measure  ourselves  by  such  a  standard? 
Are  the  waters  of  the  deluge  still  deep  'I  To  that  question 
there  can  be  but  one  answer;  but  the  real  question,  and 
the  only  one  which  much  concerns  us,  is  whether  they  are 
subsiding.  Our  lives  are  poor  and  mean  indeed  as  tested 
by  any  severe  measure.  The  old  savage  instincts  are  at 
moat  cowed  into  comparative  submission  ;  rough,  brutal  pas- 
siong  hide  themselves  under  a  thin  veneering  of  decorum  ; 
vice,  in  losing  its  grossness,  does  not  lose  half  its  evil  ;  tree- 
dam  from  direct  violence  does  not  imply  a  genuine  freedom 
of  the  sou!.  Men  and  women  may  be  bought  and  sold, 
though  no  slave-markets  are  open,  and  material  fetters  are 
unknown.  To  these,  and  to  many  other  counts  of  the  ordi- 
naiy  indictment  against  modem  civilization,  we  must  plead 
goilly  ;  and  in  some  respects  we  must  even  confess  that  our 
gains  have  been  balanced  by  undeniable  losses.  Tbe  child- 
bood  of  the  race,  like  the  childhood  of  the  individual,  haa 
its  chai*ma ;  and  we  can  no  more  reproduce  Homeric  poetry 
than  a  middle-aged  man  can  prattle  as  gracefully  as  an 
infant.  Whether  die  power  ot  making  steam-engines  is  a 
good  exchange  for  the  power  of  writing  epic  poems  u  a 
questtoti  not  Co  be  settied  olT-band ;  but  clearly  progress  is 
not  alt  clear  gain. 

Can  we,  however,  take  comfort  even  whilst  admitting 
oar  errors  ?  We  freelv  admit,  nay,  we  emphatically  assert, 
that  we  cannot  join  tnat  noisy  chorus  which  deafens  ail 
ears  with  its  complacent  paans  over  modern  pro^ss  —  it 
it  blatant  and  silly  enough.  But  yet  we  can't  quite  join  in 
the  sneers  at  material  advances  which  are  now  the  fashion. 
We  have  a  weakness  for  railways  and  telegraphs.  And, 
to  quit  that  doubtful  ground,  we  see  something  hopeful 
even  in  the  lamentations  which  take  their  place.  Wliat  is 
the  meaning  of  these  complaints  of  the  nollowness  and 
emptiness  of  our  civilization?  Must  we  assume  that  they 
■re  in  any  seme  well  founded  ?  Nothing  would  be  easier, 
were  it  worth  while,  than  to  put  together  a  whole  catena 
af  SDch  mournful  judgments.     Since  the  first  dawn  of  lit- 


erature men  have  been  complunlng  that  the  world  was 
growing  worse.  In  every  age,  patriots  and  poets  have 
pathetically  declared  that  their  fathers,  worse  than  their 
grandfathers,  have  borne  children  worse  than  themselves, 
to  produce  a  still  more  vicious  progeny.  Take  those  pa- 
triots and  poets  at  their  word,  and  there  never  was  a  time 
when  luxury  was  not  sa)>ping  the  old  masculine  virtues  and 
corrupting  the  ancient  simplicity.  The  queen's  old  coort- 
ier,  as  the  song  tells  us,  was  more  hospitable,  simple,  and 
vigorous  than  the  fop  who  stood  in  bis  shoes.  Each  suc- 
ceeding generation  has  translated  the  sentiment  into  its 
own  dialect.  If  only  their  sayinee  bad  been  preserved,  one 
cannot.doubt  that  the  men  of  tne  bronze  age  looked  back 
with  fond  regret  to  the  days  when  their  simpler  ancestors 
bad  been  content  with  stone  implements ;  and  it  was  felt 
to  be  a  proof  of  effeminate  degradation  when  clothes  su- 
perseded paint.  And,  yet  — here  we  are.  Not  a  very  glo- 
rious spectacle,  it  may  be,  to  the  angels ;  but  still  wiu  a 
possession  or  two  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  lose. 

Such  complaints,  in  fact,  prove  one  thing,  and  only  one 
thing  conclusively.  They  prove  that  the  better  men  of 
any  ^ven  time  can  conceive  of  a  state  of  things  &r  better 
than  that  which  has  been  realized.  In  all  ages  voyages 
have  been  made  to  Utopia ;  and  tbe  returning  travellers 
have  compared  that  country  with  their  own,  much,  as  is 
only  natural,  to  tbe  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Whenever 
that  process  becomes  impossible,  complaints  will  cease,  end 
progress  will  cease  also,  for  the  actual  will  have  overtaken 
tbe  ideal,  and  men  be  unable  to  snggest  any  improvement 
in  the  existing  state  of  things.  Our  cattle,  so  far  as  we 
know,  never  complun  that  the  world  is  not  as  it  should 
be;  and  for  that  reason  they  do  not  make  any  perceptible 
advances.      A   complaint   may  therefore  be   one   ot^   t' — 


things;  it  may  be  produced  equally  by  the  pains  of  growth 
or  by  the  pains  of  decay.  Progress  has  not  been  continn. 
ous,  and  there  have  been  periods  at  which  whole  n 


^dually  sinkia<;  back  into  barbarism  instead  of 
advancing.  But  there  have  also  been  times  when  indig- 
nant protests  against  existing  evils  were  the  symptoms  of 
an  awakened  consciencB  and  a  nobler  spirit  stirring  in  ' 
society,  or  the  prooft  that  a  society,  overbalanced  by  some 
sudden  accession  of  wealth  or  power,  had  not  yet  adapted 

itself  to  the  new  conditions.     If  progress  ' ' 

form  and  equally  diffused,  we  should  i 

nnluckily,  society  moves  by  jerks  and  starts.    Tlie  r  ._ 

"  "' "'"  "'-   igth  and  teels  its  burdens  too  heavy  for  a 


e  alwajrs  i 
T  be  jolted ; 


outgrows  its  St 

time ;  or  it  waxes  fat  and  snaps  its  ancient  fetters  too  sud- 
denly ;  and,  in  either  case,  it  suffers  accordingly  and  de- 
clares that  the  whole  world  is  out  of  joint.  To  determine 
what  is  the  meaning  of  such  complaints  at  the  present  day 
would  be  to  expound  a  complete  philosophy  of  history. 
Perhaps  we  had  better  not  attempt  that  task  within  half 
a  dozen  par^rapbs.  One  or  two  examples,  however,  may 
sugefst  that  mere  shrieking  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  nn- 
qualified  exultation, 

Some  twenty  years  ago  we  were  all  proclaiming  that 
peace  and  good  will  were  finallv  triumphant  on  earth. 
True,  we  were  still  surrounded  by  the  wrecks  of  recent 
wars  and  revolutions,  but  then  had  we  not  built  the  biggest 
of  all  recorded  glass  sheds,  and  opened  it  to  the  shopkeep- 
ers of  all  nations  ?  War,  the  prophets  told  us,  was  to  dis- 
appear Ibrthwith.  The  propiiets  were  wrong,  as  we  ail 
know.  The  Great  Exhibition  produced  South  Kensington, 
bnt  it  did  not  bring  in  the  millennium.  A  disappointment 
so  impossible  to  foresee  gave  a  corresponding  shock.  A 
cold  fit  has  succeeded  tha  hot  fit.  Uur  civilization,  we  ex- 
claim, must  be  a  mere  rbam ;  we  are  sUll  barbarians  capa- 
ble of  cutting  each  other's  throats  ;  the  bad  passions  are 
not  mere  things  of  the  past;  we  have  set  it  Aoirn  in  our 
tablets  that  men  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  villains. 
Nay,  they  may  write  Sanskrit  and  not  be  above  a  little 
looting.  German  professors  are  not  angels  with  pipes  and 
spectacles,  and  the  French  emperor  was  not  an  incarnation 
of  all  the  virtues. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  OUT  civiliiation,  the  brag  which 
was  common  in  18St  was  clearly  empty  enan{^  Bntii 
not  the  disappointment  ratberinfaiitile?    Dowflnot  nuher 
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Coulil  way  Moe  people  really  expect  that  the  demoD  of  war 
was  to  be  exorcised  bo  speedilj'  and  m>  quietly  ?  Only  t>y 
Ion;;  and  severe  dUcipUne  can  ihe  patient  be  treed  from 
lucb  poBBeBaioQ.  The  education  of  the  race  is  a  ilow,  if  a 
■ure  process  ;  and  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  is  but  a  day 
in  tbu  biEtory  of  bumsnitj.  You  can't  dog  a  boy  into  good 
manners  in  twenty -fonr  hours,  nor  the  world  into  peacoful- 
DeBB  in  thirty  years.  War  will  cease  when  one  of  two 
things  happens  —  when  there  are  no  quarrels  in  which  men 
core  enough  to  fight ;  or  when  some  power  has  morsil  weight 
enough  to  impose  its  judgineDt  upon  the  world.  That  we 
should  become  too  iodiffer«nt  to  fiiiht  is  scarcely  desirable  ; 
and  to  construct  an  international  tribunal  requires,  not  the 
passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  the  development  of  a 
new  Bet  of  instincts.  Meanwhile,  setting  aside  idle  dreams 
and  idle  complaints  thai  bubbles  will  burst,  have  we  not  on 
tbe  whole  made  some  definite  progress  ?  War  is,  and 
always  must  be.  horrible,  even  if  war  has  been  an  essential 
element  of  civilization.  But  at  least  wars  are  speedier  than 
of  old.  One  short,  tremendous  death-grapple  replaces  the 
loni;,  smouldering  struggles  which  demoralized  whole  races, 
and  whose  material  eliects  might  be  traced  tor  generations. 
The  shock  to  the  nervous  system  is  less  a«  the  operation  is 
quicker.  The  late  continental  wars  have  startled  us  from 
our  dreams,  and  we  have  ebrieked  distractedly.  But  com- 
pare rhem  calmly  with  previous  wars,  with  the  Revolution- 
ary ^Va^s,  or  me  Seven  Years'  War ;  go  back  to  the 
horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  or  to  the  fearful  desola- 
tion caused  by  the  English  invasions  of  France ;  to  say 
nothing  of  earlier  days  when  wholeaale  massacres  or  the 
enslavement  of  whole  populations  were  regular  incidents 
of  war,  and  it  is  simply  absurd  to  deny  the  rastness  of  the 
change.  Non-combatants  suffier  still,  but  their  tufferinge 
are  not  deliberately  ialcnded  and  conceived.  Atrocities 
are  incidentally  commiited;  the  novelty  is  that  they  ^ve 
scandal.  If  there  had  been  newspaper  correspondent i 
even  with  the  Enelifh  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  to  say 
nothing  of  more  distant  days,  they  could  have  told  a 
story  or  two  which  Nspier  has  been  content  to  leave  to  our 
imaginations.  Falsing  over  disputable  details,  tbe  broad 
fact  is  undeniable  that  though  war  has  not  been  suppressed, 
and  though  people  can  never  be  blown  to  fi^meiita  with 
much  comtbrt  to  ibemselves,  the  evils  have  been  gradually 
localized  and  limited,  and  wanton  injury  restricted  by  a 
greater  respect  for  that  vague  entity  which  we  call  public 
opinion.  If  a  village  is  burnt,  the  burners  are  at  least 
forced  to  exculpate  themselves ;  in  good  old  times  the  inci- 
dent would  have  been  loo  trifling  to  be  noticed.  Our  civil- 
ization is  not  a  sham,  tor  it  implies  a  weakening  as  certainly 
as  it  does  not  imply  an  extirpalion  of  theold  brutal  passions. 
Something  is  gained  when  evil-doers  begin  lo  be  put  on 
their  defence,  though  ibey  may  still  be  iriumphant.  Tbe 
outcry  which  they  ridicule  as  mere  sentimental  nonsensei, 
is  in  truth  but  the  rudimentary  stage  of  a  sentiment  which 
will  one  day  be  powerful  enough  to  enforce  obedience. 

Or  take  another  favorite  topic.  Society,  we  are  told,  is 
tyrannical  and  conventional.  Our  system  of  education  is 
preposlBTouB ;  women  are  still  condemned  to  be  frivolous, 
and  marringe  is  a  process  of  buying  and  selling,  instead  of 
a  union  ol  harmonious  souls ;  even  our  dress,  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  houses,  and  our  modes  of  eating  and  drinking, 
offend  against  all  sanitary  laws.  Admitting,  for  the  aake 
of  argument,  that  the  complaints  are  welt  founded,  what  do 
they  prove  ?  That  we  are  all  hypocrites,  and  our  instilu- 
tions  mere  shams ;  or,  rather,  that  the  process  of  embody- 
ing new  ideas  in  corresponding  (ocial  arrangements  is  at 
beat  a  tluw  one  ?  Conventionality  is  a  term  for  a  set  of 
rules  surviving  as  a  provi-ional  arrangement  when  the 
reason  for  them  has  disappeared.  We  must  stick  to  our 
old  awkward  clothes  till  somebody  has  devised  and  made 
popular  a  convenient  and  harmonious  dress.  We  still 
break  sanitary  laws,  but  it  is  a  novelty  lo  believe  that  there 
■re  such  laws.  Our  ancestors  would  have  shrieked  at  a 
tub,  and  sat  contentedly  over  cesspools  and  amidst  filth 
that  would   have  turned   our   stomachs.     CleanUnes*  and 


Kod  drainage  cannot  be  introduced  at  a  bound,  and  yet  we 
VB  done  something ;  for,  as  we  are  generally  told,  we  now 
preserve  many  lives  which  had  better  be  allowed  to  disap- 
pear. Indeed,  half  our  grievances  reiinlt  leas  from  absence 
of  the  reforming  spirit  than  from  a  hasty  applicatJOD  of 
half  understood  principles. 

Women,  a^dn,  are  ill  taught,  as  even  the  most  eanserr«- 
tivB  will  admit,  but  it  is  no  longer  an  accepted  axiom,  as  in 
the  days  of  Clarissa  llarlowe,  that  needlework  shoold  be 
their  sole  artistic  employmenL  Marriage,  it  may  be,  is 
often  a  mercenary  arrangement ;  though  some  of  ni  fancy 
that  the  young  men  and  maidens  of  the  present  generation 
err  much  more  frequently  on  the  side  of  imprudence  than 
on  the  side  of  cold  calculation,  and  that,  tbronghout  the 
largest  classes  of  society,  motives  of  mere  rank  and  money 
are  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  But  farre,  again, 
the  novelty  consists  in  tbe  notion  that  romantic  motives 
should  be  seriously  taken  into  account.  Poor  Clarissa  re- 
proached herself  with  filial  impiety  in  daring  to  dispute 
the  roost  tyrannical  decision  of  her  parents  ;  and  a  mai^ 
riage  treaty,  in  her  dAyK,  was  avowedly  negotiated  exclu- 
sively on  business  principles,  though  benevolent  domestic 
rulers  might  make  some  gracious  cundescension  to  the  fetsl- 
ingt  of  their  subjects.  According  to  some  people,  we  are 
blundering  out  of  one  excess  into  another,  and  making 
third-rate  men  out  of  second-rate  women.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  complaints  indicate  fresh  development  and  not 
decay.  They  mean  that  women  are  waking  to  lirftier 
thouuhts  and  cherishing  nobler  aspirations  than  of  old. 
Their  efforts  may  be  ill-advised ;  they  msy  be  walking  un- 
steadily when  deprivetl  of  the  old  supports ;  but  at  least 
the  discontent  is  the  best  guarantee  for  their  improvement. 
Tbe  abstract  woman,  as  she  appears  in  the  perorations  <X 
stump-orators,  may  be  not  a  very  edifying  personage,  but 
xhe  should  not  be  allowed  to  bide  from  our  sight  the  real 
flesh  and  blood  woman  whose  efforts,  even  when  feeble  and 
blundering,  should  surely  be  rather  pathetic  than  ludicrom. 
It  is  groterque  enough  to  make  flying  shots  at  subject* 
so  vast  and  so  complicated  ;  yet  a  word  or  two  may  ptw- 
sibly  Indicate  that  discontent  may  be  in  all  these  cases  a 
hopeful  symptom-  It  indicates  hopes  outrunning  the  rate 
of  actual  progress ;  and,  at  worst,  a  pardonable  impatience 
at  their  tardy  realization.  A  society  moving  rapidly,  in- 
creasing in  wealth  and  in  knowledge,  finding  at  every  step 
that  the  old  formulsi  are  no  longer  exhaustive,  and  the  old 
bonds  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  new  strain,  must  o( 
necessity  be  discontented.  We  may  imagine  a  state  of 
things  in  which  custom  will  be  merely  an  expression  of 
reason  ;  in  which  tbe  application  of  brute  force  to  men  or 
to  nations  will  be  superseded  by  the  sponianeous  deference 
to  the  judgment  of  the  wisest ;  in  sbich  social  arrange- 
ments being  perfect,  there  will  tie  no  longer  room  for  elasa 
jealousies  and  idle  pretentions;  in  which  all  men  will 
agree  in  first  principles  of  religion  and  art,  and  barmoDioo* 
variety  replace  more  jarrinji  discords ;  in  which  aetfidi 
luxury  will  go  out  of  fashion,  because  public  spirit  will  lead 
all  men  to  dedicate  their  superfluous  meaus  and  energy  to 
the  public  service ;  and  in  which  our  lives  will  bo  regu- 
lated on  ihe  soundest  theories  ol  moral  and  physical  hy- 
gienics. To  construct  such  Utopias  is  not  altogether  a 
fruitless  practice,  for  it  encourages  aspirations  towards 
something  better  than  the  clumsy  set  of  makeshift  ar- 
rangements by  which  we  sorathow  or  other  contrive  to 
scrsnible  through  life  without  cutting  our  own  or  our 
neighbors'  throats.  Yet  to  dwell  upon  such  dreams  —  for 
dreams  thev  must  be  for  long  generations  to  come  —  im- 
plies a  lively  discontent  with  the  present;  and  if  the  dis- 
content is  not  to  degenerate  into  mere  peevishness,  instead 
of  active  deaire  for  improiement,  we  can  derive  the  best 
hopes  for  tbe  future  by  dwelling  upon  the  conquests  of  the 
past.  Those  conquests  are  real  enough,  much  as  they  hava 
been  obscured  by  the  blatant  rhetoric  which  a  certain 
school  has  chosen  to  pour  out  for  tbe  sell-glorification  of 
Philistines.  To  recognite  them  calmly  and  sensibly  is 
probably  healthier  in  the  long  run  Iban  to  meet  optiniist 
extravagance  by  equal  extravagance  of  tbe  pessimist  va- 
riety.    We  may  be  quietly  hopeful  wllfaoat   being  oflen- 
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UTely  jabiUnt  over  our  own  ioconceivsble  meriti.  The 
«iTor  iDtrudea  only  when  our  belief  in  the  improvemeot  of 
the  specief  leads  un  to  turn  away  our  eyes  Irom  the  vast 
mass  of  evil  against  which  we  have  atill  to  itruggle. 

Beyond  any  of  the  topics  we  have  noticed  lies  a  far  mora 
oroinous  and  leu  soluble  question.  The  most  determined 
optimist  cannot  deny  that  society  is  going  through  a  long 
•ad  perilous  trassforniBtion.  The  vast  multitudes  in  whom 
poverty  crushes  out  all  independence  and  ali  hopefulness, 
the  wide  alienation  between  classes,  the  inabilitj'  of  old 
futh  and  old  social  arrangements  to  cope  with  the  ominous 
difficulties  that  seem  to  thicken  around  us,  the  partial  dis- 
tribution of  the  benefits  ariain"  from  modem  civiliiation, 
constitute  so  many  dangers  which  can  neither  be  over- 
looked nor  extenuated.  The  prospect  before  us  is  veiled 
in  clouds  and  darliness.  It.  would  be  easy,  as  it  would  be 
superfluous,  to  make  lists  of  hopeful  or  of  discouraging 
symptoms,  and  to  point  triumphantl)'  to  the  result  as  a 
justification  of  almost  any  forecast  The  pessimist  may 
assert  that  we  are  being  whirled  helplessly  into  the  abysses, 
and  that  to  be  cheerful  is  simply  to  be  hysterical.  Point- 
ing to  the  ruins  of  Paris,  he  may  ask  what  kind  of  volcanic 
elements  are  surging  beneath  the  cruet  c^  society ;  and  we 
may  find  it  difEcult  to  give  a  conclusive  answer.  Statis^cs, 
indeed,  are  not  wanting  on  the  other  side.  We  may  re- 
peat for  ihe  thousandth  time  the  story  of  the  Kochdale 
pioneers,  or  prove,  in  a  thousand  ways,  that  the  lower 
classes  are  showing  symptoms  of  increased  intelligence  and 
fitness  to  be  trusted  with  power.  The  question  is  too  vast 
even  to  hint  an  opinion  as  to  its  most  probable  solution. 
We  cannot  ask  whether  here,  too,  a  more  favorable  inter- 
pretation may  be  placed  upon  the  ordinary  lamentations. 
The  complaints  to  which  we  listen  are  too  serious  to  be 
easily  dismissed,  and  through  them  runs  at  times  an  omi- 
nous tone  as  of  solemn  forewarning.  This  much,  however, 
may  be  said ;  all  passionate  general  iKations  are  apt  to  be 
miatakcn.  MiracIeD  [are  wo»ed  by  faith,  and  we  shall 
meet  our  troubles  best,  whatever  they  may  be,  by  having 
a.  certain  amount  of  confidence  in  our  neighbors.  I.rf)ok  at 
the  black  side  of  things,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
prove  that  the  world  is  rotten  to  the  core,  and  can  only  be 
cured  by  a  thorough-goioE  social,  political,  rel^ions,  artis- 
tic, and  scientific  revolution.  Such  prudictions,  however, 
help  to  verify  themselves,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  best  to 
keep  our  heads  cool  and  to  refii^n  from  a  s 
menl  either  way.  The  chances  are  that  it  wilt 
hopelessly  wrong  as  every  uninspired  prophecy.  Nobody's 
views  of  his  own  generation  are  worth  much,  and  his  views 
of  generations  to  come  are  worth  less.  Let  us,  within  the 
little  s[^ere  accessible  to  us,  judge  as  fairly  as  we  can,  and 
give  people  credit  for  a  few  good  ijualities.  They  have 
them  sometimes ',  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  only  pleasanter,  but 
more  conducive  to  successful  action,  to  go  forward  witiiout 
trembling  at  every  step,  lest  the  'ground  should  be  under- 
mined, and  the  explosion  just  coming.  W.  B. 


FRENCH  THRIFT. 


As  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  French  thrift  lately, 
this  is  the  time  for  scnng  to  br«akfast  with  our  good  friend 
Grippesou,  who  cultivates  happiness  and  parsimony  on 
S2,000,  a  year,  which  he  calls  "  dix  milte  livres  de  rente." 
Up  three  pairs  of  stairs  on  a  boulevard  not  toocentral,  a  pnll 
at  the  blue  silk  bell-rope,  and  so  into  an  ante-room  with  a 
floor  slippery  as  that  of  a  skating-rihk.  Grippesou's  bonne 
u  not  so  smart  or  pretty  as  an  Knglish  bachelor's  house- 
mud  would  be ;  but  she  has  plenty  of  talk,  and  invites  you 
to  breakfast  before  the  hospitable  notion  has  yet  shaped 
itself  in  the  mind  of  her  master.  Of  course  she  is  cook  as 
irell  as  housemaid,  and  rales  the  five  rooms  comprised  in 
Grippesou's  apartment  with  a  wise  but  despotic  hand. 
Grippesou  gives  her  80  francs  a  month,  on  which  she  is 
supposed  to  keep  herself,  and  does  so  pratty  well  at  hit  ex- 
pense, and  it  is  an  understood  thing  that  she  shall  manage 
all  the  marketing  ;  for,  indeed,  if  Grippesou  brought  home 


so  much  as  a  bunch  of  watercress  of  his  own  purchasing, 
this  would  be  construed  into  a  want  of  confidence,  and  lead 
to  a  scene  much  too  painful  to  insist  on.  But  Grippesou  is 
shrewd  enough  to  abstain  from  meddling,  and  to  know 
when  ho  is  well  off.  At  six  eveiy  morning,  wet  or  dry, 
summer  or  winter,  he  hears  Mile.  Jeanne  clatter  down  the 
staircase  on  her  way,  not  to  the  parish  market,  but  to  the 
Halles  Centrales,  where  the  pick  of  everything  is  to  be  had 
till  eight  o'clock  at  about  one  third,  and  sometimes  at  one 
half,  less  Uian  the  shop  prices.  Mile.  Jeanne  is  known  and 
respected  by  all  the  market  women,  and  if  Grippesou  were 
to  lake  it  into  his  head  to  follow  her,  he  would  see  her  go- 
ing her  rounds  and  surveying  every  stall  with  an  observant 
eye,  before  investing  a  centime.  She  soon  perceives  what 
things  are  in  abundance  and  consequently  cheap.  There 
are  mornings  when  certain  kinds  of  fish  —  generally  soles 
and  mai;kerel — have  arrived  in  such  quantities  that  they 
can  be  had  in  the  Central  Market  for  next  to  nothing, 
though  later  in  the  day  the  fishmongers  in  town  will  let 
their  whole  stock  get  spoiled  sooner  than  sell  at  a  reduction. 
The  same  thing  as  regards  the  more  delicate  sorts  of  fruits, 
butter,  poultry,  and  all  things  that  cannot  keep  long.  Mile. 
Jeanne  makes  her  selections,  haggles  in  a  shrill  voice,  gets 
the  beet  of  her  bargains,  and  triumphantly  fills  her  baskcL 
Then,  when  everything  has  been  bought,  she  is  too  much 
of  a  Frenchwoman  not  to  find  a  hunch  of  roses  or  violeta 
to  ^race  Grippesou's  dining-room  and  make  it  fragrant.  V 
Grippesou  were  to  try  and  match  these  flowers  by  and  by  at 
a  florist's,  be  would  have  cause  to  remember  the  price;  his 
bonne  gives  a  few  sous,  or  sometimes  stipulates  that  the 
flowers  shall  be  thrown  in  gratis  to  settle  a  difficult  vege- 
table transaction. 

So  there  is  balminess  in  the  air  as  one  steps  over  Grippe- 
son's  polished  floor  into  the  sitting-room  where  this  good 
Frenchman  is  reading  his  morning  paper  with  the  ease  of  a 
rentier  who  has  not  a  thing  in  the  world  to  do.  He  has 
had  a  cup  of  chocolate  in  his  room  at  eight,  breakfast  will 
be  ready  at  half-past  eleven,  and  as  his  bonne  has  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  inviting  him  a  guest  he  feels  no  finan- 
cial qualms,  but  onlv  pleasure  at  having  some  one  to  en- 
liven his  leisure  for  the  better  part  of  the  day.  Soon  Mile. 
Jeanne  arrires  with  that  smile,  half  patronizing,  half  sub- 
missive, which  is  the  livery  of  French  women-servants,  and 
announces,  "  Monsieur  est  servi."  Then  Grippesou  shows 
the  way  into  his  dining.room,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
bill  of  fare  will  do  him  honor,  though  he  has  not  breathed 
a  word  of  counsel ;  nor  is  he  mistaken.  The  cloth  is  snowy 
white  ;  two  china  boats,  the  one  with  pink  radishes,  the 
other  with  coquettish  pats  of  butter  swimming  in  water, 
flank  two  larger  boats  nlled  with  sardines  and  sliced  Lyons 
sausage,  and  the  roses,  drawing  their  pretty  heads  over  the 
vase  in  the  centre,  gaze  down  with  approval  at  these  kort 
(fosuure.  Then  well-broiled  cutlets  appear,  with  fried  po- 
tatoes, after  which  a  ham  omelette,  then  Roquefort  cheese 
and  fruit,  and  this  banquet  is  washed  down  with  two  bot- 
tles of  St.  Thorins  or  St.  EstefTe,  bonght  direct  from  the 
docks  of  Bercy  at  180f.  the  twelve  dozen.  From  first  to 
last,  including  the  coffee  and  yellow  chartreuse  which 
crown  the  edifice,  this  feast  would  have  cost  at  a  restaurant 
from  15f.  to  2Df  In  Grippesou's  case  the  expense  is  5f.,  two 
of  which  are  the  extra  sum  entailed  by  the  gaest,  so  that 
Grippesou  has  virtually  fbd  and  jollified  a  friend  for  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  cents.  But  this  is  no  unwonted  repast 
Grippesou  breakfasts  like  this  every  morning,  and  when 
dinner-time  comes  he  will  expect  soup,  fish,  a  roast  or  stew, 
ve^tables,  cheese  dessert,  and  some  more  coffee,  without 
being  prepared  to  hear  at  the  end  of  the  week  that  he  has 
been  living  at  above  6f.  a  day.  And,  aa  a  fiuit,  by  the  good 
management  of  Mile.  Jeanne,  Grippeiou's  kitchen  bul  is 
kept  within  810  a  week,  without  Uiis  worthy  being  ever 
troubled  with  a  bad  dinner,  or  so  much  as  an  egg  not  fresh- 
laid.  He  Is  even  critical  as  to  the  aroma  of  his  cofiTee,  and 
will  tell  yon  with  a  grandiose  nonchalance  which  the 
Prince  of  Sonbise  might  have  envied,  that  of  course  bis  cook 
robs  him,  but  that  it  is  better  to  wink  at  this  and  be  wall 
served.  While  yon  are  enjoying  the  coffee  and  the  talk  of 
Grippesou,  he  gives  yon  a  cigar  which  hat  cost  3  cents, 
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but  which,  ielected  with  care  from  those  which  the  Rdgie 
manufactures,  ie  of  genuine  tobacco  and  u  good  as  any- 
thing you  CBD  get  in  London  for  4<i.  Naturally  GrippeKin 
will  recommend  it  you  as  a  "  Londrfes,"  juat  as  he  passed 
fail  Thorins  off  for  Nuits,  but  this  is  merely  an  amiable 
propensity  common  to  all  Frenchmen,  and  should  not  be 
viewed  in  a  censorious  ipirit.  The  only  thing  that  may 
aatooish  you  if  you  hare  insular  notions  is  how  GHppesou 
contrives  to  do  all  Ihis,  live  in  rooms  well  warmed  ana  free 
from  all  appearance  of  shabbineas,  array  himself  in  fine 
linen,  and  taste  of  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  on  no  more  than 
S2,000  a  year.  For  Ihe  man's  footprinte  lie  on  the  paths  of 
merrymaking.  He  has  been  to  the  play  that  week,  and 
means  Co  go  again  before  Sunday.  He  has  all  the  new  nov- 
els. Every  anernoon  from  five  to  six  yon  may  find  him  at 
the  cat£  with  a  glass  of  absinthe  before  him ;  if  a  horse- 
race takes  place  at  Longchamps  or  a  fair  at  St.  Cloud, 
there  shines  Grippesou,  as  if  his  only  mission  waru  lo  dis- 
port himself;  and  could  you  peep  into  the  diary  where  be 
registers  his  gallantries,  you  would  find  he  had  been  chary 
neiiber  of  nosegays  nor  of  ribbons  towards  the  sex  woi^ 
shipped  by  every  true  Frenchman.  But  after  all,  as  money 
is  not  elastic,  the  whole  of  this  is  a  puzzle,  and  worth  go- 
ing into  with  figures.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  Gnppesou, 
alter  paying  SSOO  a  year  for  hia  food,  SI 60  for  lodgings, 
S200  to  his  servant,  8100  for  firing  and  lighting,  SCO  taxes, 
tSO  wine  bill,  and  S50  to  the  washerwoman,  manages  lo 
meet  the  exigencies  of  a  rentier's  existence,  go  to  the  the- 
atre and  cafS,  dress  himself,  be  gallant,  have  books  and 
newspapers,  cover  the  odd  items  of  bouschold  expenditure, 
disburstt  to  the  parish  priest  and  to  various  charitable  cor- 
porations that  dun  him,  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  lay  by 
a  1,000  franc  note  every  year  out  of  the  remaining  S96D  of 
his  S2,000. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  are  three  things  you  will 
DBver  see  Grippesou  do  :  that  is,  talce  a  cab  where  an  om- 
nibus will  serve,  wear  gloves,  or  pay  for  the  pleasures 
which  by  coaxing  or  nuessing  can  be  obtained  gratis. 
Grippesou  rides  from  one  end  of  Paris  to  the  other  on  the 
knifcboard  of  a  'bus  for  three  cents,  and  is  not  ashamed  lo 
be  seen  by  anybody  availing  himself  of  this  mode  of  locomo- 
tion. As  to  (iloves,  they  are  a  vain  adornment,  only  need- 
ful when  visiting,  and  in  all  cases  to  be  bought  of  a  dark 
color,  BO  as  to  stand  good  service.  With  respect  to  pleas- 
ures—  which,  however,  are  rather  necessaries  than  diver- 
Hons  in  Grippesou's  case —  our  good  friend,  once  he  has 
passed  the  age  of  thirty,  will  probably  never  pay  for  a 
play-ticket,  a  newspaper,  or  a  novel  in  his  life.  By  that 
time,  after  ten  years  careful  practice,  he  has  raised  bis 
practice  of  economy  to  the  height  of  a  science.  He  is 
everywhere  on  the  nee-list.  Editors  know  him,  and  send 
him  papers  for  nothing ;  novelists  give  him  presentation 
copies  of  their  3f.  books ;  managers  are  happy  to  see  Mm 
in  the  stallswhen  a  piece  has  been  ninalng  fifty  nights  and 
fails  to  draw  full  bouses  ;  and  as  regards  races,  Grippe- 
sou may  be  descried  bowling  along  any  Sunday  towsrds 
Cbantilly  or  the  Bois  in  a  trap  which  may  be  his  best 
friend's,  but  is  never  his.  Furthermore,  Grippesou  is 
careful  in  his  attire,  and  his  clothes  eenerally  look  new. 
The  fact  is,  he  knows  of  a  cloth  merchant  who  sells  him 
once  a  year  enough  to  make  a  suit,  at  the  wholesale  price, 
and  he  takes  this  cloth  to  a  journeyman  tulor  who  cuts  the 
same  for  a  small  wage.  This  is  Grippesou's  gala  costume, 
which  he  wears  when  he  wants  to  create  a  good  impression, 
and  when  the  weather  is  fine.  His  past  year's  suits  dyed, 
re-dyed,  cleaned,  altered,  turned  inside  out,  and  occasionally 
recut  so  as  to  make  out  of  old  coats  new  waistcoats,  Irom 
shabby  pantaloons  good  travelling-capi,  etc.,  serve  for  ordi- 
nary occasions.  If  Grippesou  is  forced  to  buy  white  gloves 
tor  wedding,  feast,  or  party,  he  is  prudent  enough  to  select 
them  of  the  best  kind,  so  that  they  may  be  thrice  cleaned 
without  danger,  and  finally  dyed  black  for  day  wear ;  and 
as  to  his  hats,  let  no  one  suppose  that  Grippesou's  head- 
covering  baa  been  put  on  b^re  going  out  without  a  due 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  heavens.  Grippesou  has  one  hat 
for  sunshine,  another  for  rain,  a  third  for  evening  walks,  a 
fourth  for   ceremonials,  and  so  on.     Inadvertently  to  sit 
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down  on  one  of  these  bats  would  be  to  throw  into  the  whok 
department  a  confusion  only  comparable  to  the  supprcMoii 
of  an  im))Ortanl  official  in  a  well-organized  public  office. 
We  need  not  follow  Grippesou  to  the  auctions  of  the  Ibe 
Drouot,  which  he  regularly  frequents  eveiy  day  to  sec  ifhs 
cannot  pick  up  some  good  bargain  in  furniture  or  works  of 
art;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  mention  that  no  lottery  ii  ertr 
started  without  Grippesou  purchasing  a  ticket  and  gener- 
ally winning  some  piize  which  repays  him  a  hundruXald. 
But  perhapH  Grippesou's  science  of  life  is  even  heller  dis- 
plaved  in  what  he  saves  than  in  what  he  spends.  Havii^ 
nothing  to  do  but  to  busy  himself  about  making  a  liule 
money  go  a  Ions  way,  he  profits  by  all  the  fiuctuadani  in 
the  money  market,  as  only  a  rentier  Frenchman  can  do. 
The  l,00(>f.  a  year  be  makes  a  point  of  laying  by  are  can- 
verted  into  shares,  and  sold,  bought  again,  and  resold,  vilh 
a.  cunning  most  laudable,  and  results  akin  to  those  exem- 
plified in  the  gradual  formation  of  a  snowbalL  It  is  true 
that  by  way  of  compensating  pace  this  money  so  snpwliks 
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poor  Grippesou's 
does  not  make  him  a  Conservative,  and  those  who  picture 
Grippeaou  as  a  resolute  friend  of  order  have  never  studied 
the  man.  It  is  Grippesou  who  whines  about  official  inca- 
pacity, Grippesou  who  thinks  that  the  government  needs 
a  lesson,  Gnppesou  who  goes  and  votes  for  the  candidate 
whose  election  meant  trouble  at  an  early  date.  Thn 
when  the  trouble  comes  Grippesou  liad  foreseen  it  sll 
along,  and  is  certain  that  France  can  never  have  a  good 
government.  The  fact  is,  the  worthy  fellow's  frondnB 
apirit  is  the  relaxation  without  which  his  constant  thrift 
would  render  life  insipid  and  unbearable.  And  perhipi 
this  must  be  accounted  as  the  Nemesis  attending  all  thiogi 
human,  that  while  France  has  so  large  a  class  of  ciiiieiu 
who  are  models  of  economical  prosperity,  it  is  these  asms 
prosperous  economizers  who  set  the  moat  steady  eisniple 
of  that  political  discontent  which  results  in  public  extrav- 
agance, waste,  sad  often  ruin. 


NORTHUMBEELAND  HOUSE  AND  THE  PEKCTa 


Wbbk  Hotspur 

ha  spectator  ban; 
original  lived,  paid  taxes,  and  was  an  active  man  of  hii 
parish  in  Alderseate  Street.  There,  however,  stood  the 
first  Northumberland  House.  By  the  ill-fortune  of  Fercj 
it  fell  to  the  conquering  side  in  the  serious  conflict  in  whi^ 
Hotspur  was  engaged  ;  and  -  Henir  the  Fourth  made  a 
present  of  it  to  hia  queen,  Jane.  'Thence  it  got  the  namt 
of  the  Queen's  Wardrobe.  Subsequently  it  was  convertsd 
into  a  printing-office ;  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  first 
Northumberland  House  disappeared  altogether. 

In  Fencburch  Street,  not  now  a  place  wherwi  to  look 
for  nobles,  the  ^at  Earls  of  Northumberland  were  grandly 
housed  in  the  time  of  Henry  th'e  Sixth ;  but  vulgar  citizen- 
ship elbowed  the  earls  too  cloaelvj  and  they  ultimately  with- 
drew from  the  City.  The  deserted  mansion  and  grounds 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  roysterers.  Dice  were 
forever  rattling  in  the  stately  saloons.  Winners  shouted 
for  joy,  and  blasphemy  was  considered  a  virtue  by  the 
losers.  As  for  the  once  exquiute  gardens,  they  were  con- 
verted into  bowling-greens,  titanic  billiards,  at  which  sport 
the  gayer  City  sparks  breached  themselves  for  hours  in  the 
summer  time.  There  was  no  place  of  entertainment  so 
fashionably  frequented  as  this  second  Northumberlsnd 
House  \  but  dice  and  bowls  were  at  length  to  be  enjoyed  in 
more  vulgar  places,  and  "  the  old  seat  of  the  Percys  **• 
deserted  by  fashion."  Ob  the  siteof  mansion  andfardeni, 
houses  and  cott^es  were  erected,  and  the  place  knew  ib 
old  glory  no  more.    So  ended  the  second  Northumberiaod 
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While  the  abore  mansioDS  or  paUcea  were  tbe  pride  of 
all  iiOndonKrs  and  the  envy  of  mfmy,  there  stood  on  rhe 
siTasd  of  the  Thames,  at  the  bend  of  the  riTer,  near  Char- 
ing Cross,  a  hospital  and  chapel,  whose  founder,  William 
ilarshal,  £»rl  of  Pembroke,  had  dedioiled  it  to  St.  Mary, 
and  made  it  an  append^  to  the  Friorj'  of  Ronuesvalle,  in 
N.iTlUTe.  Hence  the  hospital  on  our  river  strand  was 
known  by  the  name  of  "  St.  Mary  Rouncivnll."  The  estnte 
went  the  way  of  such  property  at  the  diHSolution  of  the 
monasteries  \  and  the  nrst  lay  proprietor  of  the  forfeited 
property  was  a  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden.  It  was  soon  allcr 
acijuired  by  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton,  son  of 
till'  first  Earl  of  Surrev.  Howard,  early  in  tlie  reiga  of 
J.iinimlbe  First,  iTUCted  on  the  site  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
a  briukmanHiuD  which,  under  various  names,  has  developed 
into  that  third  and  present  Northumberland  House  which 
is  about  to  fall  under  pressure  of  circuniBtani:ea,  the  great 
need  of  London,  and  the  argument  of  half  a  million  of 
money. 

Thus  the  last  nohleman  who  has  clung  to  the  Strand, 
which,  on  its  south  side,  was  once  a  line  of  palaces,  is  about 
to  leave  it  forever.  The  bishops  were  the  ^rst  to  reside  on 
that  river-bank  outside  the  City  walls.  Nine  episcopal 
palaces  were  once  mirrored  in  the  then  clear  waters  of  the 
Thames.  The  lay  nohlei  followed,  when  they  felt  them- 
selves as  safe  in  that  fresh  and  healthy  air  as  the  prelates. 
Hie  chapel  of  the  Siivoy  is  still  a  royal  chapel,  and  the 
memories  of  timu-honorad  l.aocaster  and  of  John,  the 
honest  King  of  France,  still  dignify  the  place.  But  the 
lost  nobleman  who  resided  so  far  from  the  now  recognized 
quarters  of  fashion  is  about  to  leave  what  has  been  the  seat 
of  the  Howards  and  Percys  for  nearly  three  centuries,  and 
the  Strand  will  be  able  no  longer  to  boast  of  a  duke.  It 
will  still,  however,  possess  an  Kaglisb  earl  ;  but  Ae  is  only 
a  modest  lodger  in  Norfolk  Street. 

Whet)  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  goes  from  the 
Strand,  there  goes  with  him  a  shield  with  very  nearly  nine 
handrcd  quarteringB;  and  among  them  are  the  arms  of 
Henrr  the  Sevea£,  of  the  sovereign  houses  of  France, 
Castile,  Leon,  and  Scotland,  and  of  the  ducal  houses  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany  I  iV^un^uam  minus  toius  juam  cum 
toltu,  might  be  a  fitting  motto  for  a  nohleman  who,  when 
he  stands  before  a  glass,  may  see  therein,  not  only  the  Duke, 
but  also  the  Karl  of  Northumberland,  £ar[  Percy,  Earl  of 
Beverley,  Baron  Lov^ne  of  Alnwick,  i>ir  Al^mon  Percy, 
Bart^  two  doctors  (LL.  D.  and  D.  C.  L.)  a  colonel,  several 
presidents,  and  the  patron  of  twt>-and-twenty  livings. 

As  B  roan  who  deals  with  the  merits  of  a  book  is  little  or 
DOthing  concerned  with  the  binding  thereof,  with  the  water- 
marks, or  with  the  prioting,  but  is  altogether  concerned 
with  the  life  that  ii  within,  that  is,  with  the  author,  his 
thoaghts,  and  his  expression  of  tiiem,  so,  in  treating  of 
Northumberland  House,  we  care  mach  less  for  notices  of 
the  building  than  of  its  inhabitants  —  less  for  the  outward 
Kspect  than  for  what  has  been  laid  or  done  beneath  its 
roof.  If  we  look  with  interest  at  a  mere  wall  which  screens 
from  sight  the  stage  of  some  glorious  or  some  terrible  act, 
it  is  not  for  the  take  of  the  wall  or  its  builders :  our  in- 
terest is  in  the  drama  and  its  actors.  Who  cares,  in  speak- 
ing of  Shakespeare  and  Hamlet,  to  know  the  name  of  the 
itage  carpenter  at  the  Globe  or  tfie  Biuekfriars  ?  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  Lord  Howard,  who  was  an  amateur  architect 
if  Bome  merit,  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  hand  in  design- 
ing the  old  house  in  the  Strand,  and  that  Gerard  Chriitmaa 
%ad  Bernard  Jansen  are  said  to  have  been  his  "  builders." 
Betwtten  that  brick  house  and  the  present  there  is  as  much 
■Bmenesi  as  in  the  legendary  knife  which,  after  having  had 
»  new  handle,  subsequently  received  in  addition  a  new 
ilode.  The  old  house  occupied  three  sides  of  a  square, 
rhe  fonrth  side,  towards  the  river,  was  completed  in  the 
uiddle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  portal  retains 
omething  of  the  old  work,  but  so  little  as  to  be  scarcely 
'ecn>gniziible,  except  to  professional  eyes. 

Frono  the  date  of  its  erection  till  1614  it  bore  the  name 
>f  Northampton  House.  In  that  year  it  passed  by  will 
rom  Henry  Howard,  Lord  Northampton,  to  his  nephew, 
niomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  from  whom  it  was  called 


Suffolk  Housi^  Id  1643,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  The- 
ophilus,  secoud  Earl  of  Suffolk,  married  Algernon  Percy, 
tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  new  master  gave 
his  name  to  the  old  mansion.  The  above-named  Lord 
Northampton  was  the  man  who  has  been  described  as  tool- 
ish  wbeo  young.  iofHmous  when  old,  an  encourager,  at 
threescore  years  and  ten.  of  his  niece,  the  infamous 
Countess  of  Essex ;  and  who.  had  he  lived  a  few  months 
longer,  would  probably  have  bten  hanged  for  his  share, 
with  that  niece  and  others,  in  the  mysterious  murdur  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  Thus,  the  founder  of  the  house 
was  noble  only  in  name ;  his  successor  and  nephew  has 
not  left  a  much  more  brilliant  reputation.  He  was  con- 
nected with  bis  wife,  in  Irauda  upon  the  King,  and  was 
fined  heavily.  The  heiress  of  Northumberland,  who  mar- 
ried his  son.  came  of  a  noble  but  ill-fated  rac<',  espci-ially 
after  the  thirteenth  Bnron  Percy  was  created  Earl  of 
Northumberland  in  1377.  Indeed,  the  latter  title  had 
been  borne  by  eleven  persons  before  it  was  given  to  a 
Percy,  and  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  whole  of 
them  came  to  grief.  Of  one  of  them  it  is  stated  that  be 
(Alberic)  was  appointed  Earl  in  1080,  bnt  that,  proving 
unfil  for  Ihe  dignity,  he  was  diBpluced,  and  a  Norman 
bishop  named  in  his  stead  1  The  idea  of  turning  out 
from  high  estate  those  who  were  unworthy  or  incapable  is 
one  that  might  suggest  many  reflections,  if  it  were  not 
tcand<dum  magnalum  to  make  them. 

In  the  chapel  at  Alnwick  Castle  there  is  displayed  a 
genealo^cnl  tree.  At  the  root  of  the  Percy  branches  is 
"  Charlemagne " ;  and  there  is  a  sermon  in  the  whole, 
much  more  likely  to  scourge  pride  than  to  stimulate  it,  if 
the  thing  be  rightly  considered.  However  this  may  l>e, 
the  Percys  find  their  root  in  Karloman,  the  Emperor, 
through  JoBcelin  of  Louvain,  in  this  way :  Agnes  de 
Percy  was,  in  the  twelfUi  century,  the  sole  heiress  of  her 
bouse.  Immensely  rich,  she  hod  many  suitors.  Amone 
these  was  Joscelin,  brother  of  Godfrey,  sovereign  Duke  (J 
Brabant,  and  of  Adelicia,  Quern  Consort  of  Henry  the 
First  of  England.  Joscelin  held  that  estate  at  Petworth 
which  has  not  since  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  his  descend- 
ants. This  princely  suitor  of  the  heiress  Agnes  was  only 
accepted  by  her  as  hutiband  on  condition  of  his  assuming 
the  Percy  name.  Joscelin  consented :  but  he  adde<i  the 
arms  of  Brabant  and  I..onvain  to  the  Percy  shield,  in 
order  that,  if  snccession  to  those  titles  and  possessions 
should  ever  be  stopped  for  want  of  an  heir,  his  claim 
might  be  kept  in  remembrance.  Now,  this  iToscelin  was 
lineally  descended  from  "  Charlemagne,"  and,  there/ore, 
that  greater  name  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Percy  pedigree, 
which  glitters  in  gold  on  the  walls  of  the  ducal  chapel  in 
the  castle  at  Alnwick. 

Very  rarely  indeed  did  the  Percys,  who  were  the  earlier 
Earl"  of  Northumberland,  die  in  their  beds.  The  first  of 
them.  Henry,  was  slain  (1407)  in  the  fight  on  Bramham 
Moor.  The  second,  another  Henry  (whose  father.  Hotspur, 
was  killed  in  the  hot  affair  near  Shrewsbury],  lies  within 
St.  Alban'i  Abbey  Church,  having  poured  out  hifi  life  blood 
in  another  Battle  of  the  Hoses,  fought  near  that  town 
named  af\er  the  saint.  The  blood  nf  the  third  Earl 
helped  to  color  the  roses,  which  are  sud  to  have  grown 
redder  from  the  gore  of  the  slain  on  Towton's  hard-foi^ht 
field,  llie  forfeit«d  title  was  transferred,  in  1465,  to  Lord 
John  Nevill  Mont^u,  great  Warwick's  brother;  but 
Montagu  soon  lay  among  uie  dead  in  the  battle  near  Bar- 
net  The  title  was  restored  to  another  Henry  Perov.  and 
that  unhappy  Earl  wtts  murdered,  in  1489,  at  his  house, 
Cocklodge,  near  Thirsk.  In  that  fifteenth  century  there 
was  not  a  single  Earl  of  Northumberland  who  died  a 
peaceful  and  natural  death. 

In  the  succeeding  centuiy  the  first  line  of  Earls,  consist- 
ing of  six  Henry  Percys,  came  to  an  end  in  that  childless 
noble  whom  Anne  Boleyn  called  "  the  Thriftless  Lord." 
He  died  childless  in  1S3T.  He  hod,  indeed,  two  brothers, 
the  elder  of  whom  might  hare  succeeded  to  the  title  snd 
estates;  but  both  brothers,  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Ingram, 
bad  taken  up  arms  in  the  "Hlgrimage  of  Grace."  At- 
tuader  and  forfeiture  were  the  consequences ;  and  in  ISOl 
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NorthumberlaDd  wai  the  title  of  the  dukedom  conferred 
-on  John  Uadley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  to«t  the  dignity 
when  his  bend  was  struck  off  at  the  block,  two  years  later. 

Then  the  old  title.  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  re- 
stored in  15A7,  to  Thomas,  eon  of  that  attainted  Thomas 
who  bad  joined  tbe  "  Pilgrimage  of  Urace."  Ill-luck  atill 
followed  Uiese  Percra.  Thomaa  was  beheaded  —  the  last 
-of  his  bouse  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  — 
Id  1572.     His  brother  and  beir  died  in  the  Tower  in  XhSb. 

None  of  theae  Percys  had  yet  come  into  the  Strand. 
The  brick  bouse  there,  which  was  to  be  IhHir  own  through 
marriage  with  an  heiress,  was  built  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
Earl,  whoae  father,  m  just  mentioned,  died  in  the  Tower 
in  1585.  The  son,  too,  was  long  a  prisoner  in  that  gloomy 
palace  and  prinon.  While  Lord  horihampton  was  layiug 
the  foundations  of  tbe  future  London  house  of  the  Percys 
in  1605,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  being 
carried  into  durance.  There  was  a  Percy,  kinamau  to  the 
Earl,  wbo  was  mixed  up  in  the   Gunpowder  Plot.     For  no 


ran,  and  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  tine  of  thirty  thoa- 
sand  pounds.     The  Earl  ultimately  got  off  with   fifteen 

Sara'  impriMnment  and  a  fine  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
a  was  popularly  known  as  the  Wiianl  Earl,  because  he 
was  a  studious  recluse,  company  in  g  only  with  grave 
scholars  (of  whou  there  were  three,  ^nown  as  "  Percy's 
Ua^i"),  and  finding  Telazation  in  writing  rhymed  saUres 
■gainst  [he  Scots. 

There  was  a  stone  walk  in  the  Tower  which,  having 
been  paved  by  the  EnrI,  was  known  during  many  years  as 
"  My  Lord  ot  Northumberland's  Walk."  At  one  end  was 
an  iron  shield  of  his  arms  ;  and  holes  in  which  he  put  a 
peg  at  every  turn  be  made  in  bis  dreary  exercise. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  Wizard  Earl  would  have 
been  very  grateful  to  the  man  who  restored  him  to  liberty. 
Lord  Hayes  ^Viscount  Doncaster)  was  the  man.  He  had 
married  Nortnumberland's  daughter,  Lucy.  Tbe  marriage 
had  excited  tbe  Earl's  anger,  as  a  Itno  mafcA,  and  tbe 
prond  captive  could  not  "  stomach  "  a  benefit  for  which  be 
was  indebted  to  a  son-in-law  on  whom  he  looked  down. 
This  proud  Earl  died  in  1632.  Just  ten  years  after,  his 
son,  Algernon  Percy,  went  a-«ootng  at  Suffolk  House,  in 
the  Strand.  It  was  then  inhabited  by  EUtabeth,  the 
daughter  and  beireu  of  Tbeophilus,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  wbo 
had  died  two  years  previously,  in  I640.  AlMmon  Percy 
and  Elizabeth  HoiranI  made  a  merry  and  magnificent 
wedding  of  it,  and  from  the  time  they  were  joined  together 
the  bouse  of  tbe  bride  ba*  been  known  by  tbe  bridegroom's 
territorial  title  of  Northumberland. 

(TobtonUDiKd.) 
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Pbopsssob  Lowell,  at  last  m 


Thb  Pidl  Mall  Gazatte  ssys  very  bitterly  thai  "  those  who  are 
fbol hardy  enough  lo  venlare  into  a  railway  train  have,  of  coarse, 
only  Uieir  own  rashncM  to  thank  for  ths  death  or  injury  which 
is  but  loo  likely  (o  follow." 


- ,         -  a  the 

Dnlch  service.  The  bish  papers  will  shortly  diseorer  that  his 
Hqesty'a  right-band  man  is  a  graduate  of  Dublin  University. 

Amoho  the  novelties  at  the  late  Lyons  Exhilnn'on  were  certain 
products  obtained  frota  the  reed  mace  or  cat's  tail,  a  plant  which 
Is  very  abundant  in  matshy  districts,  but  which  has  been  util- 
iicd  only  to  a  small  extent,  fbr  mats,  chair  bottoms,  baskets,  etc., 
It  is  uid  that  France  is  capable  of  prodncing  at  least  100,000 
tons  of  reed  mace  annaaUy. 

A  Aluoa  Coi.BOUts  backs  himself  for  £100  to  walk  fifteen 
miles  in  three  boors  on  the  Maidstone  road,  in  England.    He  Is 


to  carry  a  brick  weighing  six  and  a  half  poondi  in  each  band, 
so  as  not  to  touch  his  si  del.  After  the  gallant  Major  has  walked 
a  few  miles,  these  bricks  will  have  the  lanu  iafloenee  on  hii 
gait  as  if  ha  carried  them  in  his  bat. 

Tbe  DumUe  Adctrtlitr  the  other  day  appeared  printed  od 
jute,  beinfc.  so  far  as  it  is  awsre,  the  first  newspaper  ever  thai 
printed.  It  seems  that  the  Dtmda  Adoertiia-  has  lon^  been 
anxious  to  appear  on  jute,  and  is  indebted  lo  its  pnndpal 
paper-maker,  Mr.  Watson,  for  gratifying  its  wishes.  It  mskes 
a  modest  apology  for  its  appearance  in  this  state,  which  ii 
wholly  unnecessary,  for  it  looks  very  nice.  "  Although  the 
appearance  of  the  present  sheet,"  it  says,  "  may  not  be  qoiii 
satiiifsctory  —  as  it  is  too  thin  and  transparent  —  tbe  leniaik- 
able  fsct  is  that  it  is  the  product  of  Mr.  Watson's  second  ex- 
periment, and  if  we  can  attain  lo  such  a  result  on  only  a  secood 
trial,  there  need  be  no  fear  with  respect  to  ftirther  experimenia 
The  thinness  and  transparency  will  easily  be  remedied,  as  then 
is  nothing  lo  prevent  paper  made  from  jute  being  of  any  d^ies 
of  thickness  and  opai^neness." 

Consul  HiaTiN.  in  bis  Commercial  Beport  on  the  I^neo^ 
just  printed,  states  that  the  earliest  record  be  has  been  able  u 
obtain  of  the  existence  oF  a  British  consular  establishment  si 
Athens  for  the  protection  of  English  commerciat  interests  ii 
Greece  is  the  following  qaaint  inscription  on  a  tombstone,  which 
formerly  stood  in  tbe  interior  of  a  imall  Greek  chnrch  in  tliat 
city,  near  the  classical  fbantain  of  Callirhoe.  Tbe  efHlaphi 
read  Ihns:  "Here  rests  in  hope  of  blessed  ResTnection.  the 
body  at  George  Sloakes,  bom  at  limehoTse,  in  London,  who 
after  nigh  scaven  years  a]>prenticeshipp  in  Athens  vnio  C^nsrH 
Lancelot  Hobson  and  lenming  the  Italian,  Oreeke  and  Tvrkish 
langvages  dyed  the  sixth  of  Avgrst.  1681,  in  the  tweotv  (brrtfa 
year  of  bis  age,  vnlo  the  inexpressible  grief  of  his  said  Matron, 
wbo  halh  erected  this  monvment  ovt  of  Irve  respect  rnto  die 
deceased's  memory."  "  Here  lye  tbe  bodys  of  Captain  Thomas 
Roberti  Commander  of  the  sbip  '  Secompenee,'  of  Yarmonlk, 
who  dyed  at  Port  Leone  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  1685.  Also 
Captain  William  Fearn  Commander  of  the  '  White  Knk  '  it 
London,  who  dyed  at  said  port  tbo  twenty-sixth  day  of  Jol^, 


168S."    This  monument  was  rt 


:nly-sixin  day  of  Jolj, 
n  Uie  destruction  of  the 


e  of  the  English  church  of  St.  Paul's,  Athens,  where  it  now 

FoLLOwiHO  closely  upon  the  recent  aactiona  of  pictore^eal- 
lericB  at  tbe  Hotel  dcs  Ventes  in  Paris,  collectors  of  ancieat 
moneys  will  be  attracted  In  large  nnmbers  to  the  coming  sate  of 
the  valuable  Gsllo-Rnman  ireasnrs  discovered  beneath  one  of 
tbe  conrtyards  of  the  LycA  Napoleon  in  1867.  This  sale  is  lea- 
dered  necessary  by  a  judicial  decision  as  lo  the  quotient  dimi- 
bution  of  the  treasure-trove  between  the  dly  of  Paris  and  ihe 
workmen  who  lighted  npon  it.  The  collection  comfuisea  MO 
coins  known  as  auret,  each  worth  something  more  than  a  twen^ 
franc  piece,  and  forming  a  complete  series  of  the  nnmismanc 
histon' of  Lutetia  during  the  reign  of  tbe  Roman  Emperoci, 
from  Claudins  to  Septimus  Sevenis.  These  narei  are  all  in  aa 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  those  found  neanat  to  Ae 
surface,  dating  from  Commodos,  Periinax,  and  Septimna  Sne- 
ms,  look  ai  fresh  u  if  they  bad  just  come  fh>m  tbe  mint.  Coins 
of  the  Antonioe  epoch  are  largely  represented  in  thia  crikction ; 
the  "Faustinas,"  young  and  old;  the  " yespariaaa,"  bimI  the 
"  Titus,"  one  with  tbe  mscription  "  Dims  'TitBS,''  and,  on  tbe 
reveise,  tbe  curulc  chair,  snrmonnted  by  a  thQndBr.4aah,  amoBg 
the  number.  There  is  also  a  "  Julia  Domna,"  the  wi&  of  Sep- 
timus Severn!  and  Caracalls,  a  "  Restitutio  Angnsti  per  Traja- 
num,"  an  "  .XUns  Ciesar."  five  or  six  of  the  time  of  Pertjaax, 
and  three  "  Plantinas."  Upon  the  reverse  of  a  coin  dating  InXB 
the  reign  of  Commodns,  the  Emperor  of  the  Circns  is  cepre- 
sented  in  the  actof  making  his  bone  leap  over  a  lion.  Baret 
still  is  an  aKrmt  of  the  time  of  Antoninns  Pius,  with  two  Ggnras 
on  the  rsverse,  and  the  inscription  "  Concordin  Bterac" 
These  are  some  of  the  gems  of  the  treasnte,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  tbe  French  Deparbnent  of  the  fine  Arta  wiU 
be  ready  to  bid  very  high  for  every  item  in  the  coUectioD  rather 
than  let  It  be  dispersed  throogtioDt  Europe. 


from  a  Germah  recipe,  obtained  by  the  lat«  Jonas  V 
comb  In  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  aUeviated  this 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  mediesd 
skill  bad  been  abandoned  by  him  in  aespair.  In  no  case 
of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  failed  to  give  imme- 
diata  relief,  and  it  has  effected  many  peimuieiit  cnrea. 
J08EFH  Bdknktt  k  Co.,  Boston,  FropriJeton. 
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ZELDA'S   FORTUNE. 

BOOK  II.    STLTIi'S   BRACELET. 

CHAPTER  I.  (<xmfmu«ii.) 

&B  looked  ftAer  her  io  tub,  then  at 
die  bracelet  Id  bewildermeat ;  and 
dieD,  lookiag  up,  saw  Gei^rude,  who 
liad  arrived  too  late  to  hear  hia  song 
of  love  for  her,  but  not  too  late  to  see 
him  receive,  as  she  thought,  a  gage 
d'ataour  from  a  peasant  gin,  who  had 
rati  off  as  booh  as  she  appeared. 

Then  eQsued  a  passionate  doet,  full 
of  violent  pratestatioos  oa  his  side, 
full  of  despair  and  reproaches  on  hers. 
She  would  sot  see  the  improbability 
of  liis  making  a  trjst  with  one  girl 
at  the  very  place  and  hour  at  which 
be  had  appointed  to  meet  another. 
She  could  only  see  that  she  had  been 
jaeulted  and  deceived.  In  a  passion 
4>£    soba  she  broke  from  liim,  vowing 


jTjunded  him,  and  sang  "  The 
SA(e  "  all  over  again,  as  if,  with  their 
usual  want  of  tact,  they  could  not  see 
that  their  master  was  out  of  temper. 
^*he3e  were  the  old  feudal  times,  and 
it  probably  went  rather  hard  with 
aome  of  those  retainers  when  they  all 
got  home. 

The  unfortunate  count,  on  whom 
£wry-land  had  played  so  cross  a  trick, 
had  serious  thoughts  of  going  to  the 
£rusadeB.  Meanwhile,  however,  wliile 
the  castle  was  ringing  with  armorers' 
Anvils,  and  all  was  bustle  and  excite- 
ment at  the  prospect  of  letting  loose 
Another  wavelet  ot  Western  ba^arism 
against  the  growth  of  Eaatem  civiliza- 
-tion,  the  rettunera,  both  serious  and 
comic,  agreed  that  a  new  ghoat  was 
troubliug  the  ever-haunted  walls  of 
Schloss  Falkenstein.  The  sentinels 
^ad  caught  glimpses  of  her  when 
making  their  nightly  rounds ;  the  old- 
eat  servants  had  t>een  scared  by  her  at 
evening,  when  drawing  water  from  the 
well.  These  rumors  reached  even  the 
x;ount's  ears :  but  he,  with  an  incredu- 
lity beyond  his  a^,  laughed  them  to 
acorn,  as  well  as  he  was  able  now  to 
laugh  at  anything. 

Gertrude,  also,  waa  very  miserable. 
She  still  loved  the  false  koight  in  her 
heart,  and  her  father  was  by  no  means 


satisfied  with  her  sudden  vocation  for 
a  religious  life.  He  had,  moreover, 
come  to  learn  of  the  stolen  forest 
meetings,  and  was  determined  to  chas- 
tise the  presuoiption  of  hisenemy  Von 
Falkenstein.  His  castle  also  began  to 
ring  with  the  clash  of  arms,  in  prep- 
aration for  private  use. 

One  dark  evening,  Falkenstein  waa 
sitting  alone  in  his  baronial  hall,  hung 
round  with  shields  and  stags'  antlers, 
when  he  heard  a  noise  at  the  window, 
notUke  the  wind  an^not  like  the 
flapping  of  the  leaves.  Filled  with 
suspicions  of  treachery  on  the  part  of 
the  Baron  von  Waldeck,  be  drawback 
into  the  shadow  and  half  unsheathed 
his  sword.  Gradually  the  window 
opened,  and  the  ghost,  fairy,  or  nymph 
of  the  woods,  fluttered  down  hke  a 
feather  into  the  room.  The  count  did 
not,  thb  time,  lose  his  presence  of  mind. 
He  ran  behind  her  and  closed  the  win- 
dow, BO  that  the  bird  was  caged. 

She  started,  trembled  like  a  trapped 
bullfinch,  and  clasped  her  hands  as  a 
sign  either  of  terror  or  entreaty.  He 
apoke  to  her,  at  first  fiercely,  and  then 
gently  —  she  responded  only  by  dumb 
si^os,  like  Fenella  in  Masaniello. 
She  constantly  touched  and  held  up 
her  left  arm,  and  then  ran  about  every- 
where, as  if  searching  lor  something 
that  she  could  not  find.  At  last  she 
came  and  stood  once  more  right  in 
front  of  Falkenstein,  imploring  with 
al!  the  eloquence  of  hands  and  eyes. 
But  not  a  word  did  she  say,  though 
"  My  Bracelet  "  was  written  all  over 
her  in  language  which  any  one  leas 
stupid  than  the  count  could  not  fail  to 

He  still  spoke  to  her,  but  in  vun. 
That  she  was  human  he  was  assured  ; 
and  yet  the  human  privilege  of  speech 
seemed  denied  her.  She  was  still  a 
wild  creature  of  the  woods,  conversant 
doubtless  wjth  the  language  of  other 
wild  creatures,  but  with  that  alone. 
At  last,  however,  a  thought  seemed  to 
strike  her  —  his  memory  needed  rous- 
ing. She  came  forward,  and,  without 
words,  vocalized,  note  for  note,  the 
melody  he  had  aung  wliile  waiting  for 
Gertrude.  But  instead  of  its  proper 
cadenza,  she  broke  off  into  wild  vari- 
ations, filling  up  the  intervals  between 
notes  and  bars  with  all  the  capricioua 
runs  and  trills  of  the  nightingale  :  and 
when  all  was  over,  cast  herself  down 
at  his  feet,  as  though  she  had  found 
in  song  a  way  of  speaking  more 
eloquent  than  words. 


Falkenstein  felt  a  queer  feeling  stir 
at  his  heart,  raised  her  up,  summoned 
the  most  comic  and  most  confidential 
of  his  retainer!,  scolded  him  for  lookius 
surprised,  and  bade  him  brin^  food  and 
wine  to  set  before  his  mysterious  guest, 
threatening  him  with  all  manner  of 
tortures  in  case  of  his  chattering. 
The  wild  girl  considerably  diseom- 
posed  the  old  fellow  by  hovering  round 
nim  as  if  be  might  posaibly  have  tha 
object  of  her  searcA  in  one  of  his 
pockets,  and  he  went  off  grumbling  to 
fet«h  the  supper,  thinking  that  his 
master  had  fallen  into  the  toils  of  the 
evil  one. 

The  strange  visitor  wonld  neither 
eat  nor  drink :  but  ehe  became  more 
docile  and  pacified,  and  every  now  and 
then,  when  her  eyes  met  those  of 
Falkenstein,  she  heaved  a  Bigh.  She 
was  very  mysterious  and  very  beau- 
tiful — •  what  wonder  if  the  count 
drew  A  deep  breath  or  two  in  return  1 
If  she  did  not  drink,  he  did,  and  her 
presence  seemed  to  add  additional  in- 
toxication to  the  strong  draughts  of 
Rhenish  wine.  He  could  not  help 
seeing  her  glossy  raven  locks,  the 
healthy  bloom  of  her  cheeks  and  lips, 
her  lithe,  graceful  form  hidden  by 
sylvan  drapery,  and  the  untamed 
brightness  of  her  eyes.  For  her  part, 
she  was  wondering  at  this  new  kind  of 
biped  which  she  had  added  to  her 
zoological  catalogue.  Waa  this  the 
true  Juliet,  and  had  poor  Gertrude 
only  been  Rosalind  ? 

How  all  this  might  have  ended  it  ia 
hard,  or  easy,  to  aay.  Presently,  how- 
ever, the  comic  but  now  terrified  re- 
tainer put  his  head  in  at  the  door  to 
announce  a  herald  from  the  part  of 
the  Baron  von  Waldeck,  with  a  mes- 
sage that   brooked  no   delay. 

"  Let  him  enter,"  said  the  count 
proudly. 

The  retainer  pointed  to  the  wood- 
maiden  i  Falkenstein  hastily  led  her 
behind  the  tapestry,  and  eompoaed 
himself  to  receive  Uie  messenger  of 
Gertrude's  father,  whether  il  m^ht 
prove  peace  or  war. 

The  herald  entered,  in  an  embla- 
Koned  tabard,  and  with  a  white  plume 
that  fell  from  his  cap  over  his  eyes- 
He  waa  a  youns  man,  with  a  step 
graceful  and  light  as  a  girl's,  yet 
proud  and  assured. 

"  Bouat  Renard,"  asked  Falkenstein, 
addressing  him  by  his  title  In  the  Col- 
lege of  Anns,  "  to  what  do  I  owe  a  me»- 
Mge  from  thy  master  at  this  hour  ?  " 
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The  lienild  threw  off  hii  Iia(  iritfa 
the  vHving  plnme.  It  was  Gertrude 
von  Waldc-ck. 

She  h&d  asnimed  tile  dUgnise  of 
Rouge  Renard,  and  riddun  post  haste 
Ihrou<;b  Ihe  forert  to  warn  her  lOTer 
that  Ilia  castle  was  to  be  lurprieed  at 
miilniaht.  She  could  not  find  kin  her 
heart  to  let  ber  lover  be  staiD  without 
a  word  of  warning ;  and  liain  he  mutt 
be,  if  unprepared,  for  her  father  was 
marching  upon  Schloss  Falkenstuiii  not 
alone,  but  witli  all  who  envied  (he 
count,  and  they  were  legion. 

In  a  moment  her  lover  for|;ot  all 
things  but  her.  The  wild  girl  flashed 
outof  his  mind,  and  be  was  at  Gcr- 
trtide'i  f^t,  protesting  —  almost  with 
truth —  that  not  for  one  instant  bad 
his  heart  been  fa]E<e  to  her.  Ho  would 
not  ask  her  to  remain  with  him  ;  and 
fbare  the  chances  of  a  too  doubtful 
victory ;  she  must  return  to  her  father, 
and  wait  for  better  times.  But  they 
were  reconciled,  and  she  herself'  in- 
sisted upon  remaining  wiib  him ;  she 
might  sare,  and  she  could  certaiDly  die 
with  him. 

It  was  time  for  her  to  make  her  re- 
solve. Already  her  expectant  ears 
bad  caught  the  distant  sounda  of  her 
father's  bom  in  the  far  distance,  tell- 
ing of  his  approach.  But  a«  fhe,  now 
in  her  lover  s  arms,  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  duet  of  undying  constancy, 
looked  up  at  the  sound,  her  eyes  caught 
a  gap  in  the  tapestry,  from  which 
looked  a  sad,  unhnppy  face,  drinking 
in  her  joy  as  though  it  were  poison. 

It  was  all  true  then  —  Falkenslein 
was  the  falsest  knight  in  Christendom. 
She  threw  herself  from  him  with  a  cry, 
and  pointed  to  the  wild  girl.  Then 
recovering  herself,  she  drew  herself  up 
and  said : — 

"  Count  von  Falkenslein  I  I,  Rouge 
Ittnard,  on  the  part  of  my  noble  mas- 
ter, the  Baron  von  Waldeck,  though 
against  hia  will,  have  warned  thee,  of 
ihy  danger.  False  knight  as  thou  art, 
he,  like  a  true  one,  challenges  thee  and 
thine  to  fair  and  mortal  combat  — 
there  lies  bis  glove." 

She  bad  no  glove,  but  she  drew  a 
bracelet  from  her  arm  and  dashed  it  on 
tlie  ground  at  his  feet.  With  a  bound 
the  wild  girl  sprang  into  the  room, 
raised  the  bracelet,  and  pressed  it  to 
her  lipa.  She  it  was  who  raised  the 
woman's  gauntlet ;  it  waa  to  be  a  bat- 
tle of  woman  against  woman  rather 
than  of  man  gainst  man.  Through 
all  the  final  trio  of  that  fcene  was  to 
be  heard  the  one  song,  with  its  infinite 
variations,  that  the  wild  girl  had 
learned  from-the  greatest  of  all  music 
mastern,  whose  name  is  Love. 

Gcrtriide,  it  must  be  supposed,  had 
taken  horse  and  ridden  away.  But 
Ihe  wild  girl,  whom  Falkenfttin  now 
called  Sylvia,  was  obliged  to  remain. 
Schloss  Falkenstein  was  FUirounded. 
But,  not  having  been  surprised,  it  was 
stoutly  defended  ;  and  it  was  astonish- 
ing to  see  what  talent  devclopi:d  it- 
self in  Sylvia,  not  only  for  music  and 
human    speech,  but  for    military    en- 
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t  scarcely  cared 


despondency,  characteristic  of  the 
temptible  race  of  stage  tenors,  would 
no  doubt  have  taken  all  heart  out  of 
his  soldiers,  had  it  not  been  for  ber. 
She  wore  armor,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
the  retainers  obeyed  her  blindly,  tliough 
they  suspected  her  of  sorcery.  She 
was  no  sorceress,  however  —  only  one 
of  Love's  miracles.  It  was  pitiable  to 
see  how  she  wasted  her  heroinism  on 
such  poor  stuff  as  the  tenor-voiced 
Count  of  Falkenstein.  But  all  this 
must  be  imagined  ^  duet,  war-song, 
chorus,  and  ballad,  and  there  Ihe  tale 
is  musically  told.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
after  one  decisive  battle,  the  baron  and 
his  daughter  were  brought  prisoners 
into  Schloss  Falkenstein,  unknown  to 
the  count,  who  had  promised  his  good 
genius,  in  case  of  victory,  any  gift  she 
mi"ht  choose. 

And  now  was  come  ber  time  to 
choose.  In  the  castle  ball,  do  longer 
dark  and  empty,  hut  filled  with 
warrioTB  figth  from  unhoped-for 
triumph,  stood  the  baron  and  hie 
daughter  in  the  presence  of  our  heroine 
and  her  hero.  Svlvia's  rival  was  at 
her  fueL  She  had  fought  for  her  love 
and  conquered;  she  had  transTormed 
life  into  a  battle  for  love's  sake,  and 
might  claim  her  reward.  She  looked 
upon  him  for  whom  she  had  fonght 
and  lived  and  dared  all  things  —  upon 
him  to  whom  she  owed  her  living  soul 
and  for  whose  soul  in  return  she  longed 
with  the  whole  of  hers ;  and  then  she 
looked  upon  the  girl  who  had  cast  him 
off  for  a  word  —  and  ber  whole  life 
was  burned  up  into  venom,  for  that 
look  told  her  that  the  heart  of  Falken- 
stein was  true  to  Gertrude  still.  He 
would  be  faithful  to  bii  vow,  and  one 
word  from  her  would  condemn  her  rival 
to  death  —  and  then,  she  felt  in  her 
lavage  heart,  that  the  power  of  her 
strong  love  would  triumph  over  con- 
stancy. But  then  —  what  a  triumph  I 
She  scarcely  dared  to  think  of  it,  but 
she  whispered  to  Falkenstein,  "  Give 
me  a  lifej  "  and  he,  though  his  whole 
heart  froie  witliin  him,  was  obliged  to 
answer,  "  It  shall  be  yours." 

I  will  pass  over,  as  unessential  to  the 
situation,  how  the  mysterioiM  bracelet 

E roved  the  wild  girl  to  be  the  true 
eiress  of  the  barony  of  Waldi-ck  — 
how  it  came  out  that  the  evil-minded 
and  treacherotu  baron  had  had  the 
only  daughter  of  his  elder  brother 
exposed  in  the  woods  as  soon  as  she 
was  born,  to  grow  up  among  lawns  and 
nightingales.  It  is  onlv  needful  to 
know  that  she  was  laily  of  lite  and 
death,  mistress  by  right  and  might  of 
Waldcekand  Falkenstein.  Slie  could 
have  had  Gerirude  thrown  into  the 
moat  from  the  topmost  tower,  and  no 
one  would  have  said  her  nay.  Nor 
dill  such  a  sentence  strike  her  as  being 
unjust  or  cruel.  She  knew  nothing, 
of  such  refinements  —  not  even  tlie 
stock-doves,  the  gentlest  of  her  com- 
panions, had  taught  her  anything  about 
such  things  as  these.    The  three  other 


members  of  the  final  quartette  stood 
trembling  before  her,  tlie  baron  like 
a  culprit  about  to  receive  sentence, 
Gertrude  and  Falkenstein  absorbed  in 
the  last  look  of  love  that  their  hearts 
or  eyes  might  ever  know.  All  were 
silent.  There  is  surely  nothing  so 
hideously  awful  in  the  world  aspmeet 
power  of  which  the  direction  depends 
upon  the  cast  of  a  die. 


Meanwhile,  two  gentlemen,  one 
large,  florid,  dressed,  ahaved.  and  smil- 
ing  as  neatly  as  a  new  family  dorlor, 
the  other  pale,  unshom,  and  humbk, 
arrived  one  forenoon  at  the  doorirf'a 
house  in  Golden  Square.  It  was  odb 
of  the  square's  representative  hou!e^ 
with  many  bells  down  -the  doer, 
post,  and  outlandish  names  under  the 
bell  handles.  These  two,  however, 
knocked,  were  admitted,  and  went  np- 

The  smaller  visitor  entered  the  room 
first.  It  was  littered  all  over,  table, 
chairs,  and  floor  being  all  alite  used 
promiscuously  for  the  same  purposes ; 
and  among  the  confused  miicellanf 
was  a  young  lady  who  at  his  entrancs 
jumped  up  from  the  nisno  where  (be 
was  picking  oat  irr^;u!ar  melodies  with 
one  hand,  and  moved  towards  liiai 
briskly.     Seeing  a  struD^er,   bDweici 


stood  Still,  and  made  an  embsi^ 
rassed  courtesy. 

The  stranger  looked  round  him,  sid 
then,  with  a  critical  eye,  at  (he  littls 
figure  before  him.  The  sight  seemed 
to  please  him,  for  he  nodded  to  him- 
self, as  if  to  say,  '■  She'll  do." 

'■  Good  morning.  Miss,"  said  the 
younger  man,  deferentially,  one  ini°lit 
almost  say  reverently.  "  Tliis  is  lbs 
gentleman  who  wants  to  hear  yon. 
She  is  very  eai-ily  put  ont,  sir,"  be 
whispered  to  his  companion-  "  Yon 
had  better  not  say  who  you  are." 

"  Nonsense.  She  doesn't  look  veiy 
frightened.  I  km  glad  to  make  rour 
acquaintance,  Mademoiselle.  I  im 
Mr.  Abncr,  and  I  am  come  at  tny 
friend  Aaron's  request,  to  hear  job 
sing  my  '  Sylvia.'  I  suppose  we  mail 
wait  for  him,  though.  1  hope  he  won'l 
b«  late.  Time  it  money,  as  well  u 
tune,  and  I  am  anxious  about  my '  Syt- 
via.'  It  is  a  part  that  most  go  wi'll, 
that  I  am  determined ;  and  it   is  onlr 

Eressure  of  circumstancea  that  would 
ave  allowed  me  to  give  it  to  a  dihi- 
lanle."  He  looked  about  for  a  pUce 
for  his  hat  while  speaking,  and  at  last 
bad  to  lay  it  down  under  a  chair — 
the  only  unlittered  spot  tliat  he  could 
find. 

The  younger  man  looked  black,  and 
clenched  one  of  his  baods,  but  said 
nothing. 

"  Oh,  you  may  listen,  and  welcome 
if  (hat's  all,"  said  the  young  Isdjr.. 
"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  there  i* 
in  (he  songs  to  make  so  much  aboat 
(hem — I'm  uck  ofihcm  myself;  bat 
yon  may  hear  tbem  if  yon  like.    1 
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ihould   have    bad   to  do    them,   any 

"Uademoiaelle  I "  whispered  the 
jroung  mnn,  in  an  agony  of  dismny, 
"this  is  the  comjxMer  himself  —  the 
gTe»l  Mr  Abner." 

"  W«ll  —  1  suppose  he  knows  wfattt's 
EOod  and  wbat's  bad,  then  V  "  atlted 
ZeIJa,  aloud. 

"  I  am  eorry  you  don't  like  your 
part,"  said  Mr.  Abner,  with  dignity. 
"  But  I  own  it  is  not  everybody  wlio 
can  sing  m^  music.  And,  fet  me  Cell 
you.  young  lady,  ibat  the  songs  whii:h 
doa't  suit  you  are  good ;  what  you've 
^t  to  do  is  to  sing  ihem,  not  to  crili- 
cise  them.  Why,  one  would  think  she 
was  Catalani  herself,"  he  added,  in  an 
audible  aside  to  the  other  man,  "  to 
gire  herself  such  airs." 

Atouchof  gynsy-like  cunning  came 
into  the  young  lady's  eyes. 

"  You  must  not  be  angry,  sir.  Of 
conree,  you  must  know  best  —  only  it's 
not  the  singing  I've  been  used  to." 

"  What  have  you  been  used  to,  then  ? 
AaroD  told  me  he'd  picked  you  up 
abroad.  By  the  way,  you  speak  un- 
commoaly  «ood  English  for  a  fur- 
eigner.  Ah.  here  u  Aaron.  You're 
late,  Mr.  Aaron,  or  else  I'm  early. 
Never  mind  —  I'm  making  acquaint- 
ance with  this  young  lady  bero  —  1 
thought  you  said  she  couldn't  talk 
Zngfish  ?  " 

except  words  of  songs  —  what  Lucas 
here  has  taught  her  like  a  parrot. 
Polish  —  nothing  but  Polisli.  I  picked 
her  up  in  Poland.  Made moii'e lie," 
be  b^an,  politely,  "  this  fool  liuro 
is  "  —  he  misht  be  speaking  Po!i^h ; 
he  certainly  did  not  use  the  English 
word  for  ■'  fool." 

"  Ha,  l]a,  ha  I  "  laughed  the  com- 
poser, recovering  his  good  temper,"! 
^ee  you're  a  good  manager  —  up  to  the 
^.rieks  of  Ihs  trade  I  Never  mind  —  I 
won't  spoil  your  puffs;  it's  nothing  to 
me,  so  long  as  she  sings  aU  rii-lit. 
And,  Lucas —  so  you  know  Polish  too? 
A  regular  tonspiracy,  I  declare  1 
Come,  let's  begin:  unices  Madcmoi- 
!elle  tikes  to  give  us  a  Polish  son^  or 
two,  to  let  us  have  a  touch  of  her 
ityle." 

"  When  I  said  Mademoiselle  is  a 
Pole,"  Etud  Aaron,  '■!  meant  slie  is  a 
Pole  :  Olid  when  I  say  she  can't  talk 
EDglisli.  of  course  I  don't  mean  she 
■sn  t  talk  a  word.  Zulda,"  he  said 
;0  her,  frowning  with  one  eye  at  Lucas 
uid  wiili  tile  oilier  at  her,  and  spvak- 
ios  in  the  same  unknown  tongue  as 
Tefore,  "  can't  I  be  a  minute  late  with- 
>ut  your  playinf;  the  fool?  You  shall 
;>»y  lor  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag, 
when  this  confounded  Giorgio  goes. 
&DSwer  me  at  once,  and  in  Itomani, 
m  I'll  make  it  worse  tor  your  shoul- 
ters  in  liulf  an  hour.  I  was  telling  lier 
Itat  she  mui4du  her  best  —  that  she 
las  a  clmncii  that  doesn't  come  every 
lay.     She  is  to  be  my  trump-card,  you 

"  Very  well,  then,  let  us  begin.  Ah, 
tere's  Carol.    Come,  have  you  brought 
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that  last  scene  yet  V  We  go  into  re- 
hearsal to-morrow,  don't  we  Aaron  ?  " 

"  Oil,  never  you  fear.  It's  all  writ- 
ten out  — in  my  head.  It  only  wants 
putting  to  paper,  and  I'll  sit  up  all 
ni|-lit,  if  need  be.  Tliat's  industry. 
All,  there's  tlie  little  girl.  All,  Lucas, 
my  boy  —  isn't  fhv  looking  charming  ? 
I'm  going 'to  learn  Polish,  just  to  make 
love  to  her.  She's  awfully  sweet  on 
mo  already.  Come,  Aaron,  none  of 
that  squinting  hero.  1  can't  stand  it 
Eo  early  in  the  morning.  By  Jove,  I 
must  have  a  pipe.  And,  Aaron,  send 
out  for  some  beer,  there's  n  good  fellow. 
I  must  get  my  head.  Do  you  smoke. 
Mademoiselle  ?" 

"  I  must  ask  yon  not  to  smoke,  Air. 
Carol,"  said  Lucas.  "  Uailumoiselle 
is  going  to  sing." 

"  Oh,  she  won't  mind  me.  GirU 
never  mind  my  smoking  —  lUey  like  it. 
Your  smoking  would  be  a  different 
tiling,  I  dare  say.  I  smoke  every- 
where. I've  done  it  in  church  bcFore 
now,  and  by  Jove,  it  only  wanted  me 
to  be"in  :bcfore  the  sermon  pipes  were 
out  all  over  the  place,  clerk,  churt^h- 
wardnns,  and  all.  That's  setting  an 
example.  Oh  no,  she  won't  cough; 
and,  any  way,  I  like  it,  and  so  she  likes 
iL  I  know  it,  BO  don't  you  intcrrero. 
Now  then,  I'm  ready." 

The  composer  seated  hiinself  at  the 
piano,  and  the  new  singer  began,  her 
instructor  listening  nervously.  He 
was  not  happy,  for  he  had  had  this 
girl  all  to  himself  for  weeks,  training 
her  with  all  his  heart  for  the  part  she 
was  to  play,  and  now  at  last  he  was  to 
be  rewanlcd  by  having  her  swept  into 

Eublic  life,  in  which  such  a  nobody  as 
u  woulit  be  Ibrgotlen.  He  nndcratood 
music,  but  did  not  understand  the 
world  :  Abner  was  to  him  an  Knglish 
Illozart,  and  Carol  a  Don  Juan,  for  he 
took  all  men  at  their  own  valuation. 
As  to  the  little  fraud  of  paf  ling  off'  his 
pupil  as  a  Ibrclgner,  he  thought  noth- 
ing: of  that:  as  the  grvat  compofcr lind 
said,  that  was  only  one  of  the  tricks 
of  tlic  trade. 

"  ^Vliat  an  abominable  piano,"  said 
the  latter,  striking  a  clionl.  "  Full  a 
quarter  of  a  tone  flat.  Never  mind 
Ibr  once.  Now  then ;  let's  ecc  your 
idea  of*  Sylvia.'  I  can't  speak  Polish, 
Mademoiselle,  but  I  dare  eay  you'll 
understand  me,  as  well  as  you  did 
before  Aaron  came  in," 

Now  the  giiTa  hvart  was  aa  hot 
whliiit  her  as  when  the  had  taken  up 
tlie  table-knife  to  revenge  licrpclf  on 
the  militiaman.  All  these  men  seemed 
lobe  in  a  conspiracy  toinsuUher.  ijhe 
hated  (lie  pompous  composer,  and  the 
man  Carol,  whom  rhe  had  seen  liefore, 
■eemud  to  be  boasliiig  of  a  Htmilinrity 
with  her,  against  which  she  instinct- 
ively rebelled.  She  could  not  compre- 
hend why  it  scemvd  such  a  juke  to 
ever}'bo<ly  that  she  >Iiould  be  cnlled  a 
Pule :  she  supposed  ibat  it  had  some- 
tiling  to  do  with  tlie  piece  the  was  to 
{day  in,  of  which  she  knew  nothing 
out  the  words  and  notes  ret  down  for 
her.    Perhaps  it  wait  an  allusion  to  the 
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stage  business,  to  which  she  was  'to 
be  introduced  at  the  rehearsal.  She 
therefore  had  a  little  tremulous  anger 
in  her  voice  when  she  began. 

"Is  that  how  you  teach  licr,  Lucas  ?  " 
a^kcd  the  composer.  "That  will 
never  do.  Come,  try  again.  Like 
this,  you  know."  And  he  sang  the 
nassago  himself  according  to  his  own 
idea  of  how  it  onght  to  go.     "  Now  let 

She  did  sing  it  again,  imitating  his 
affected  manner  so  exactly  and  so  con- 
scientiously that  he  dashed  his  hands 
down  on  tlie  keys  in  a  rage. 

"  Are  you  mad,  -  Mademoiselle  ? 
That  will  never  do.  It  is  like  a  sick 
kitten.     My  time  is  valuable." 

"  lirai-a .'"  cried  CaroL  "  Bv  Jove, 
(here's  some  fun  in  that  little  girl. 
That'll  bring  the  house  down." 

"If  you  will  allow  me,  sir"  —  be- 
gan Lucas. 

"Well,8ir?" 

"  I  think  if  I  were  to  accompany 
her  at  first —  she  is  more  used  to  me." 

"tYou?  Confound  you,  no.  How 
do  rou  know  what  I  mean  by  my 
music?  Come, Mademoiselle,  I'lldve 
you  another  chance  —  one  more,  rawd, 
only  one  more." 

But  not  one  word  did  she  sing  or 
say.  On  the  contrary,  she  took  up  a 
heavy  music-book  that  lay  conveniently 
near,  and  brought  It  with  all  her 
force  down  upon  the  great  musician's 
bald  crown.  All  sprang  at  once  to 
their  feet. 

The  composer  looked  wild  for  a 
moment.  Itien  he  sprang  up,  and, 
with  ft  sudden  impulte,  hugged  the  gid 
to  his  ample  waistcoat. 

"  Aaron  1  "  he  cried  out,  "  she'll  do  1 
Tliat's  the  sort  of  girl  the  public  like. 
By  God  !  only  give  her  head  and  let 
ber  sing  as  she  likes,  and  ber  for- 
tune's made.  Spirit  and  go  —  that's  — 
that's  "— 

"  That,"  said  Mr.  Carol,  oracularly, 
"  that's  genius." 


Zelda'b    appearance    in    London,  . 

Zelda's  appearimce  anywhere,  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
Every  road  leads  there,  whether  it  sets 
out  from  NewingtoQ  or  New  Zealand 
—  from  Bohemia  in  the  empire  of 
Austria  or  from  Bohemia  in  the  empire 
of  Society.  Aaron  had  his  full  rhare 
of  the  cunning  that  seeks  to  steal  the 
rewnrds  which  talent  only  earns.  As 
conjurer,  quack  doctor,  liorse  couper, 
betting  n)an,  and  field  preacher,  he 
must  have  t>ccn  more  than  even 
humanly  stupid  if  he  had  failed  to 
ncquire  many  of  the  qualities  that  go 
fur  to  make  up  a  ihcati  ical  manager. 
He  only  needed  a  very  small  capital, 
and  that,  by  a  singular  piece  of  good 
lui'k,  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  It  was 
what  he  had  been  waiting  for  all  hia 
days  —  itwas  whathehad  married  for  r 
it  was  what  he  might  even  have  saved, 
bad  his  gypsy  blot^  been  able  to  recoK- 
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nize  the  Belf-breeding  power  of  small 
Bnms,  which  only  look  fit  to  spend. 
Nor  did  lie  calcuUce  more  Mwhly  than 
gamblen  in  general  when  he  put  a 
ceiifUD  proportion  of  hit  itakei  upon 
Zclda  OS  a  high  card. 

Her  qualities  had  been  proved  in 
that  rough  school  which  honest]]' 
applauds  what  it  likes  and  honestly 
hisses  what  it  condetons.  She  had 
ne¥Or  yet  performed,  either  at  Less- 
mouth  or  elsewhere,  without  genuine 
approval.  Her  voice  was  strong 
enough  to  have  been  found  absolutely 
weamer  proof,  and  Mr.  Lucas  would 
scnrceb^  have  objected  to  Carol's 
smoking  a  single  pipe  had  he  known 
in  what  an  atmosphere  of  smoke  it 
had  generally  been  her  fate  to  sing. 
Nor  was  it   only   strong,  but   of  the 

Juality  which  passes  far  beyond  the 
rum  of  the  ear,  and  seems  to  tnrn 
mere  inarticulate  sounds  into  magic 
words.  Beyond  this  greatest  of  all 
natural  gif^s,  she  was  able  to  learn 
with  ease  any  straightforward  melody 
by  ear,  and  sang  as  little  out  of  tuqe 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  one  who  has 
never  beard  of  differences  among  keys 
and  scales.  When  Lucas  introduced 
ber  to  the  mdinienta  of  her  art,  he 
only  bewildered  her  hopelessly,  as 
UiouEh  he  had  tried  to  teach  a  piping 
bullfinch  from  notes  instead  of  by  Con- 
stantly turning  the  hand-organ.  The 
poor  fellow  was  a  sound  musician  ac- 
cording to  rule  and  method,  and  so,  in 
Spite  of  the  magnetic  fascination  that 
his  strange  pupil  exercised  over  his 
plodding  and  uneventful  life,  he  could 
not  but  admit  that  she  was  both  obsti- 
nate and  stupid.  He  did  not  know 
tlmt  music,  wnich  was  a  fixed,  formal 
science  to  him,  was  the  common  air  of 
life  to  her,  and  that  people  often  come 
to  breathe  less  freely  and  less  strongly 
when  they  are  turned  into  a  laboratory 
to  learn  the  chemical  analysis  of  com- 
mon air.  Teaching  her  was  like  teach- 
ing a  parrot,  for  she  was  in  truth  just 
as  stupid  and  just  as  obstinate  as  a 
parrot  —  or  as  a  nightingale. 

His  anticipations  of  her  success  did 
not  equal  those  of  Aaron.  Indeed,  in 
his  heart  of  hearts,  he  hoped,  in  spite 
of  himself,  that  she  might  gain  little 
beyond  a  luccis  tTettime.  It  is  a  great 
error  to  suppose  that  any  one  can  be 
ambitious  by  deputy,  except  possibly 
in  the  case  of  parent  and  child.  Ue 
would  have  wished  her  to  remain  un- 
sought and  unknown,  so  that  he  mi^ht 
form  the  whole  circle  not  only  of  her 
admirers,  but  of  ber  friends.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  rehearsals  with 
a  sinking  of  the  heart,  which  he  j  usti- 
fied  to  himself  as  being  a  fear  lest  she 
should  not  succeed  :  and  each  new 
proof  of  her  stupidity  he  welcomed 
with  a  sort  of  halt-pleasure  which  he 
made  no  attemnt  to  justify.  He  knew 
that  if  she  failed  he  would  be  in  a 
nge  with  all  the  world,  and  that  if 
she  did  not  fail  he  would  hate  all  the 
world.  Still,  he  did  his  duty  and 
earned  his  wage :  indeed,  it  never 
entered    his    head  to  do  otherwise. 


He  despised  her  in  his  mind,  and  yet 
he  was  within  an  ace  of  being  in  love 
with  her;  he  had  at  any  rale  arrived 
at  the  jealous  stage  which  oHen  exists 
without  love,  and  often  precedes  it. 
Certainly,  so  far  as  accusations  of 
stupidity  were  concerned,  there  was 
ample  scope  for  recrimination. 

Carol  — that  half  cad,  half  cox- 
comb, aa  Lucas  called  him  behind  his 
back  —  who  airily  brought  her  to  re- 
hearsals and  home  again,  chattered  to 
her,  asked  her  to  light  his  cigar  for 
him,  and  made  her  put  leaves  and 
flowers  in  bis  button-hole,  he  naturally 
made  the  special  object  of  his  detesta- 
tion. It  waA  a  terrible  blunder  on  his 
part,  for  tiie  more  worldly  wise  Bohe- 
mian had  plenty  of  that  small-change 
stamped  with  ill-nature  which  passes 
current  for  lively  repartee,  was  qiuek 
to  discover  people^s  corns,  and  de- 
lighted to  grind  them  under  his  heel  — 
at  least  in  cases  where  the  patient  was 
humble,  or  of  no  possible  use  to  him. 
Mr.  Carol  had  easily  discovered  the 
music  master's  tender  place,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  amusing  himself 
with  rendering  the  poor  fellow  ridic- 
ulous in  Zelaa's  eyes.  Everybody 
knows  at  what  disadvantage  those  who 
only  love  a  woman  stand  towards 
those  who  are  only  in  love  with  thcm- 

At  last  the  rehearsals  drew  to  an 
end,  in  which  it  must  be  owned,  the 
beggar  girl  known  to  Mr.  Aaron  as 
Zelda,  and  to  the  outside  world  as 
Mademoiselle  I>eczinska  —  Mr.  Carol 
had  ferreted  out  the  name  —  did  not 
shine  like  a  star  of  the  lirst  order- 
She  had  never  sung  without  an  ap- 
plauding audience  in  ber  life  before, 
and  she  was  conscious  of  little  but  the 
contagious  nervousness  of  Lucas,  the 
assiduous  attentions  of  Carol,  the  cold- 
ness of  her  fellow-artists  who  talked 
or  whispered  while  she  sang,  the  cou- 
tJDual  corrections  of  Che  composer,  and 
that  threatening  eye  of  Aaron  which 
had  been  a  scourge  to  her  from  her 
cradle.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  be  seldom 
actually  bullied  her  in  private  beyond 
the  necessities  of  habit.  The  tenor, 
who  came  to  rehearsal  once,  scarcely 
condescended  to  hum  over  his  part  in 
the  duet  with  her.  At  last  the  com- 
poser, in  spite  of  his  parenthetic  en- 
thusiasm, made  serious  representations 
.ting  the  part  into  other  hands. 
I,"  said  Aaron.  "  I  know  what 
I'm  about — you  mayn't  see  it,  but 
that  little  girl's  my  trump-card.  You 
attend  to  your  music,  sir,  tf  you  please. 
The  devil  I  "  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  as  if  I'd  taken  a  theatre  for  the  sake  j 
of  that  fellow's  tunes.  BenguUango,  I 
what  fools  these  Gorgios  are  1  " 

So  unpromising  did  the  debulanit 
seem  that  even  the  soprano  quite  took 
her  into  favor,  and  condescended  to 
give  her  advice  of  the  most  bewilder- 
ing and  misleading  description.  She 
even  praised  her  behind  her  back  :  and 
when  it  came  to  that,  the  composer 
felt  that  his  "  Sylvia  "  was  condemned 
beforehand.    If  the  prima  donna  did 


to  putting  tl 
"  No,"  said 


t  all 


;  worth  her  while  to  make 
f  a  sister  artist  —  well,  it 
!vents  clear  she  feared  no 


It  was  only  in  respect  of  her  behav- 
ior towards  Carol,  that  Aaron  watched 
her  with  both  his  eyes.  If  she  failed 
in  one  of  her  attentions  towards  this 
self-styled  lion  of  the  press,  he  wis 
down  upon  her  like  the  Aaron  Gold- 
rick  of  old,  whose  bands  were  ■> 
familiar  with  her  ears.  She  was  to 
laugh  at  his  jokes  even  when  aimedat 
her  faithful  servant  Lucas,  she  was  to 
wait  upon  him  whenever  he  dropped 
in  to  supper,  she  was  to  help  him  in 
with  his  coat,  light  his  pipe,  and  be 
ever  ready  with  a  leaf  and  a  flower. 
I  think  she  came  to  hate  her  master's 
friend  with  a  greater  hatred  than  thai 
of  Lucas  himself :  but  she  was  used  to 
do  as  she  was  bid,  and  she  did  so  now. 
It  was  rather  hard  upon  Lucas,  but  il 
did  little  harm  to  Carol  —  and  ~ 

"  BenguUango,"  Aaron  thought  two 
or  three  times  again,  "  what  foois  thete 

While  Lucas  heaped  unwilling  coab 
of  fire  on  the  head  of  such  a  coqnetle, 
and  Carol  went  abont  everywhfov 
singing  the  praises  of  the  new  singer 
wicn  thid  persistency  which  is  sure  te 
filter  through  a  thousand  little  chan- 
nels until  the  battle  is  more  than  half 
won  by  making  the  world  familiar  with 

In  any  case  Aaron  showed  that  he 
had  that  quality  which  is  to  a  gamUa 
what  a  powuful  voice  is  to  a  singer  — 
the  coolness  which  never  fickly  des^ts 
a  line  of  play  once  fairly  detenAined 
on.  He  had  laid  his  stakes  on  Zelda, 
and  there  they  were  to  lie.  But  cf 
course  all  these  matters  went  on  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  even  behind  the 
green-room.  Future  audiences  onlv 
saw  the  bills,  the  i>caffolding,  and  the 
puBs'  direc^  indirect,  and  preliminaiy, 
which  kept  the  name  Leczinska  befbir 
their  eyes.  There  was  art  even  in  the 
choice  of  the  name,  for  people  had  to 
think  about  its  pronunciation,  so  it 
nailed  itself  well  into  their  minds. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  di- 
hmanle  who  set  her  foot  upon  the  stage 
under  less  personally  pleasant  con- 
ditions than  Mademoiselle  Lecximka. 
She  was  forced  into  her  profession 
neither  from  choice,  nor  love  of  art, 
nor  ambition.  She  would  have  beea 
more  content  to  sing  to  boors  fw  her 
master's  pay  and  to  henelf  for  holiday. 
In  most  cases  there  is  at  least  a  mother, 
sister,  or  chosen  friend,  who  haf 
watched  the  career  of  the  fntore  priata 
donna  with  the  sympathetic  interest, 
either  of  greed  or  of  aiTcction,  and  is 
at  hand  to  dress  her  for  the  sacrifice 
or  the  triumph.  In  most  cases  there 
is  some  poetic  bloom  to  be  w<hii  ofl, 
some  amoition  of  the  heart  to  be  dis- 
appointed or  satisfied.  In  Mademu- 
selle  Ijeczin  ska's  there  was  none. 
She  was  fairly  content  becanse  die 
now  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 
a  roof  to  shelter  hvr,  freedinn  froa 
tramping    nnder     burdens,    aad    the 
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clothes  of  a  fine  lady.  Id  short,  she  was  content  at  the 
houBe-kmb  is,  and  realized  her  situation  Bcnrcely  more. 
In  old  timeB  she  had  been  trained  \a  lie  and  steal,  and  so' 
she  had  lied  and  stolen ;  now  she  whs  being  trained  to 
cheat  the  Gorgioa  on  a  larger  scale,  and  that  was  all. 

(To  In  1 


NOETHUMBERLAND  HOUSE  AHD  THE  PERCYS. 


The  street  close  to  the  house  of  the  Percys,  irbich  we 
□Dw  know  aa  Northumberland  Street,  was  then  a  road 
leading  down  to  the  Thames,  and  called  Hartshorn  Lane. 
It  earlier  name  was  Christopher  Alley.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  lane  Che  luckless  Sir  Edmundsbury  Godfrey  had  a 
itately  bouse,  from  which  he  walked  many  a  time  acd  oil 
to  bis  great  wood  wbsrf  on  the  river.  But  the-gloryof 
Eartnhorn  Lnne  was  and  ia  Ben  Jonson.  No  one  can  say  _ 
where  rare  Ben  was  bom,  save  that  the  posthumous  child 
Grst-  saw  the  light  in  Westminster.  "  Though,"  says 
Fuller,  "  I  cannot,  with  all  my  industrious  inquiry  find 
him  in  bis  cradle,  I  can  fetch  him  from  his  long  coats. 
When  a  little  child  he  lived  in  Hartsborn  Lane,  Charing 
Cross,  where  bis  mother  married  a  bricklayer  for  her 
■ecoad  husband."  Mr.  Fowler  was  a  master  bricklayer, 
and  did  well  with  his  clever  stepson.  We  can  in  imagina- 
tion see  that  sturdy  boy  crosaia^  the  Strand  to  go  to  his 
Rcbool  wiihin  the  old  ctmrch  of  St.  Martin  (then  still)  in 
the  Fields.  It  is  as  easy  to  picture  him  hastening  of  a 
morning  early  to  Westminster,  where  Camden  was  second 
master,  and  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  stuff  that  was  in  the 
scholar  from  Hartshorn  Lane.  Of  all  the  figures  that  flit 
about  the  locality,  none  attracts  our  sympathies  so  warmly 
aa  that  of  the  boy  who  developed  into  the  second  dramatic 
poet  of  England. 

or  the  countesses  and  duchesses  of  this  family,  the  most 
lingular  was  the  widow  of  Algernon,  the  tenth  Earl.  In 
her  widowhood  she  removed  from  the  bouse  in  the  Strand 
(where  she  bad  given  a  home  not  only  to  her  husband,  hut 
to  It  brother)  to  one  which  occupied  the  site  on  which 
While's  Club  now  stands.  It  was  called  Suffolk  House, 
and  the  proud  lady  thereof  maintained  a  semi-regal  state 
beneath  the  roof  and  when  she  went  abroad.  On  such 
an  occasion  as  paying  a  visit,  her  footmen  walked  bare- 
headed on  either  side  of  her  coach,  which  was  followed  by 
a  second,  in  which  her  women  were  aeatfd,  like  so  many 
ladies  in  widting  I  Her  state  solemnity  went  so  I'ar  tbat 
■he  never  allowed  her  son  Joscelin's  wife  (daughter  of  an 
Earl)  to  be  seated  in  her  presence  —  at  least  till  she  had 
obtained  permission  to  do  so. 

Joscelin's  wife  was,  according  to  Pepya,  "  a  iwautiful 
lady  indeed."  Tbey  had  but  one  child,  the  famous  heiress, 
Elizabeth  Percy,  who  at  four  years  of  age  was  left  to  the 
Kuardianship  of  her  proud  and  wicked  old  grandmother. 
JoHcelin  was  dead,  and  his  widow  married  Ralph,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Montague.  The  old  Dowager  Countess 
was  a  matchmaker,  and  she  contracted  her  granddaughter, 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Ogle.  Before 
this  couple  were  of  age  to  live  together  Ogle  died.  In  a 
year  or  two  after,  the  old  matchmaker  engaged  her  victim 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Thynne,  of  Loiiglcat  ;  but  the  young  lady 
had  no  mind  to  him.  In  the  Hatton  collection  of  manu- 
scripts there  are  three  letters  addressed  by  a  lady  of  the 
Brunswick  family  to  Lord  and  Lady  Hatton.  They  are 
undated,  hut  tbey  contain  a  curious  reference  to  part  of 
the  present  subject,  and  are  thus  noticed  in  the  first  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Hislotlcal  Manuscripts  :  "Mr. 
Thinn  has  proved  his  marriage  with  Lady  Ogle,  but  she 
will  not  live  with  him,  for  fear  of  being  '  rotten  before  she 
is  ripe.'  Lord  Suffolk,  since  he  lost  his  wife  and  daughter, 
lives  with  his  aititcr.  North umberland.  They  have  here 
gtrADge  ambasxadoTB  —  one  from  the  King  of  Fez,  the 
other  from  Muscovett.  All  the  town  has  seen  the  last;  he 
goes  to  the  play,  and  stiuks  so  that  the  ladies  are  not  able 


to  take  their  muffs  from  their  noses  all  the  play-time.  The 
lampoons  that  are  made  of  most  of  the  town  ladles  are  so 
nasty,  that  no  woman  would  read  them,  else  she  would 
have  got  them  for  her." 

"  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand,"  as  Thynne  was  called,  was 
murdered  (shot  dead  in  his  carriage)  in  Pall  Mall  (1682) 
by  Kiinigsmark  and  accomplices,  two  or  three  of  whom 
suffered  death  on  the  scaffold.  Immediately  afterwards 
the  maiden  wife  of  two  husbands  rtaliy  married  Charles, 
the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset.  In  the  same  vear  Banks 
dedicated  to  her  {lUvgtriouii  Princess,  he  calls  her)  his 
"  Anna  Bullen,"  a  tragedy.  He  says :  "  You  have  sub- 
mitt«d  to  take  a  noble  partner,  as  angels  have  delighted 
to  converse  with  men  ;"  and  "there  is  so  much  of  divinity 
atid  wisdom  in  your  choice,  that  none  but  the  Almighty 
ever  did  the  like  "  (giving  Eve  to  Adam)  "  with  the  world 
and  Eden  for  a  dower.  Then,  atler  more  hlasphemy, 
and  very  free  allusions  to  her  condition  as  a  bride,  and 
fulsomeneaa  beyond  conception,  be  scouts  the  idea  of  sup- 
posing that  she  ever  should  die.  "  You  look,"  be  aays, 
"as  if  you  bad  nothing  mortal  in  yon.  Your  guardian 
angel  scarcely  is  more  a  deity  than  you  ; "  and  so  on,  in 
increase  of  bombast,  crowned  by  the  mock  humility  of 
"  my  muse  still  has  no  other  ornament  than  truth." 

The  Uuke  and  Ducbees  of  Somerset  lived  in  the  house 
in  the  Strand,  which  continued  to  be  called  Northumber- 
land House,  as  there  had  lonv  ijeen  a  Somerset  House  a 
little  more  to  the  east.  Anthony  Henley  once  annoyed 
the  above  Duke  and  showed  bis  own  ill-manners  by  ad- 
dressing a  letter  "  To  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  over  against 
the  trunk-shop  at  Charing  Cross."  The  Duchess  was  . 
hardly  more  respectful  when  speaking  of  her  auburban 
mansion,  Sion  House,  Brentford.  "  It's  a  hobbledehoy 
place,"  she  said ;  "  neither  town  nor  country."  Of  this 
union  came  a  son,  Algernon  Seymour,  who  in  1748  suc- 
ceeded bis  father  as  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  in  1749  waa 
created  Earl  of  Northumberland,  for  a  particular  reason. 
He  had  no  sons.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  had  encouraged 
the  homage  of  a  handsome  young  fellow  of  that  day,  named 
Smithson.  She  was  told  tbat  Hugh  Smlthson  had  spoken 
in  terms  of  admiration  of  her  beauty,  and  she  laughingly 
asked  why  he  did  not  aay  as  much  to  herself.  Smithson 
was  the  son  of  "  an  apothecary,"  according  t«  the  envious, 
but,  in  truth,  the  father  had  been  a  physician,  bad  earned 
a  baronetcy,  and  waa  of  the  good  old  nobility,  the  land- 
ow^er^  with  an  estate,  still  possesaed  by  the  family,  at  Stan- 
wick,  in  Yorkahire.  Hugh  Smltbaon  married  this  Eliza))e(h 
Percy,  and  the  earldom  of  North uml>erland,  conferred  on 
her  lather,  was  to  go  to  her  husband,  and  afterwards  to  the 
eldest  male  heir  of  this  marriage,  failing  which  the  dignity 
was  to  remain  with  Elizabeth  and  her  heirs  male  by  any 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  present  line  of  Smithsoo- 
Percys  Iwgins.  Of  the  couple  who  may  he  called  its  found- 
ers  so  many  severe  thinzs  have  been  said.  Chat  we  may 
infer  that  their  exalted  tbrCunes  and  best  qualicies  ^ave 
umbrage  to  persons  of  small  minda  or  strong  prejudices. 
Walpole's  remark,  that  in  the  Earl's  lord- lieu  tenancy  in 
Ireland  "  their  vice-majesties  scattered  pearls  and  diamonds 
about  the  streets,"  is  good  testimony  to  their  royal  liberal- 
ity. Their  taste  may  not  have  been  unexceptionable,  hut 
there  was  no  touch  of  meanneaa  in  it.  In  1 758  they  gave 
a  supper  at  Northumt>erland  House  to  Lady  Yarmouth, 
George   the   Second's  old  mistress.     The  chief  ornamental 

B'ece  on  the  supper  table  represented  a  grand  chane  at 
errcnhausen,  at  which  there  was  a  carriage  drawn  by  six 
horses,  in  which  was  seated  an  august  person  wearing  a 
blue  Tibl>on,  with  a  lady  at  bis  side.  This  was  not  unaptly 
called  "  the  apotheosisof  concubin^e."  Of  Che  celebrated 
Countess  notices  vary.  Her  delicacy,  elegance,  and  refine- 
ment are  vouched  for  by  some ;  her  coarseness  and  vulgar- 
ity are  asserted  by  others.  When  Queen  Charlotte  came 
Co  England,  Lady  Norchumberland  was  made  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Qucen'a  bedchamber.  Lady  Townthend  justi- 
fied it  to  people  who  felt  or  feigned  surprise,  by  remarking, 
"  Surely  nothing  could  be  more  proper.  The  Queen  does 
not  understand  English,  and  can  anything  be  raore  nee- 
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etsary  than  that  sbe  should  le&rn  the  vulgnr  tongue?" 
One  of  the  CountesB's  fumiliar  terms  for  conviviHlily  ithb 
"junkitaceous,"  but  ladies  or  enual  rank  had  also  little 
sUng  TTordi  of  their  own,  called  tilings  by  the  Tery  plainest 
nameg,  and  i^^l  physician  with  ao  "i." 

There  is  ample  testimony  on  record  that  the  great  Count- 
ess never  hitsitated  at  a  jest  on  the  score  of  its  coarseness. 
The  Earl  was  distinguished  rather  for  his  pomposity  than 
vulgarity,  though  a  vulgar  sentiment  marked  some  of  both 
his  sayings  and  doin^.  for  example,  when  Lord  Mirch 
viuted  him  at  Alnwick  Cajtie,  the  Eirl  of  Nortliumtierland 
received  him  at  the  gates  with  this  queer  sorl  of  weli^ome  : 
"  I  believe,  my  lord,  this  is  the  fir»t  time  tbnt  ev?r  a  Doug- 
las and  a  Percy  met  here  in  friendship."  The  censor  who 
taid,  "  Think  of  thia  from  a  Smitbeon  to  a  true  Douglas  I  " 
had  ample  ground  for  the  exclamation.  George  the  Third 
raised  the  Earl  and  Countess  to  the  rank  of  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess in  1 766.  All  the  earls  of  older  creation  were  ruffled 
and  angry  at  the  advancement  ;  but  the  honor  had  its 
drawback.  The  King  would  not  allow  the  title  to  descend 
to  an  faeir  by  any  other  wife  but  the  one  then  alive,  who 
was  the  true  represenlive  of  the  Percy  line. 

The  old  Northumberland  House  festivals  were  right 
royal  things  in  their  way.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  a  snu?,  or  unceremonious,  or  eccentric  party  given 
there.  Perhaps  the  most  splendid  was  that  given  in  honor 
of  the  King  of  Denmark  in  1 768.  His  Majesty  was  fairly 
bewildered  with  the  splendor.  There  was  in  the  court 
what  was  called  "  a  pantheon,"  illuminated  by  4,000  lamps, 
TbA  King,  as  he  sat  down  to  supper,  at  the  table  to  which 
he  had  expressly  invited  twenty  euests  out  of  the  hundreds 
'Usemhled,  said  to  the  Duke,  "How  did  you  contrive  to 
light  it  all  in  time?  "  "I  had  two  hundred  .lamp  lighters," 
replied  the  Duke.  "  That  was  a  stretch,"  wrote  candid 
Mrs.  Delany  ;  "a  dozen  could  have  done  the  business;" 
which  was  true. 

The  Duchess,  who  in  early  life  was,  in  delicacy  of  form, 
like  one  of  the  Graces,  became,  in  her  more  mature  years, 
fatter  than  ii'  the  whole  three  had  been  rolled  into  one  in 
her  person.  With  obesity  came  "  an  exposition  to  sleep," 
as  Bottom  has  it.  At  "drawing-rooms"  she  no  sooner 
sank  on  a  sofa  than  she  was  deep  in  slumber;  but  while 
■be  was  awake  she  would  make  jokes  that  were  laughed  at 
and  censured  the  next  day  all  over  London.  Her  Grace 
would  sit  at  a  window  in  Covent  Giirden,  and  he  hail  ftUow 
■oeU  Toet  with  every  one  of  a  mob  of  tipsy  and  not  too 
cleanly  spoken-  electors.  On  these  occasions  it  was  said 
she  "  signalized  herself  with  intrepidity."  She  could  bend, 
too,  with  cleverness  to  the  humors  ol  more  hostile  mobs ; 
and  when  the  Wilkes  rioters  besieged  the  ducal  mansion, 
she  and  the  Duke  appeared  at  a  window,  did  salutation  to 
their  masters,  and  performed  homage  to  the  demagogue  by 
drinking  his  health  in  ale. 

Horace  Walpole  affected  to  ridicule  the  ability  of  the 
Duchuss  as  a  verse  writer.  At  Lady  Miller's  at  Balheaston 
some  rhyming  words  were  civen  out  to  the  company,  and 
any  one  who  could,  was  required  to  add  lines  to  llieni  so  as 
to  make  sense  with  the  rhymes  furnished  tor  the  end  of 
each  line.  This  sort  of  dancing  in  fetters  was  called  boult 
rimii.  "On  my  faith,"  cried  Walpole,  in  177S,  "there  are 
bovli  rimin  on  a  buffered  mufSn  by  her  Grace  the  Duchess* 
of  Northumberland."  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any- 
body could  have  surmounted  the  difficulty  mote  cleverly 
than  her  Grace.    For  example  :  — 

The  pen  which  I  now  take  and       brandish. 
Has  tong  lain  useless  in  my  standisli. 

Know,  every  maid,  from  her  own     patten 
To  her  wlio  shines  in  glossy  satin, 

Thatconld  they  nowprepare  an    oglio 


nbest  n 


folio, 
puffing. 


«  line,  for  all  their 
I  sbould  prefbr  a  buttered 
A  muffin,  Jove  himself  might        feast  on. 
If  eaten  with  Miller,  ai  Batheasion. 

To  return  to  the  hoiise  itself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  no 
.  naosion  of  such  pretensions  and  containing  such  treasures 
has  been  so  thoroughly  kept  from  the  vulgar  eye.    There 


is  one  exception,  however,  to  this  remark.  The  Duke 
(Algernon)  who  was  alive  aC  the  period  of  the  firvt  Exhi- 
bition tliruw  open  (be  houne  in  the  Strand  to  the  pahlie 
without  rewrvc.  The  public,  without  bein^  Qngrateful, 
thought  it  rather  a  gloomy  residence.  Shut  m  and  dark- 
ened as  it  DOW  is  by  surrounding  buildings  —  canopied  as 
it  now  is  by  clouds  of  London  smoke  —  it  is  less  cbetrfol 
and  airy  than  ibe  Tower,  where  the  Wizard  Earl  studied 
in  his  prison  room,  or  counted  the  turn  the  made  when 
pacing  Ids  prison  yard.  The  Duke  la^t  referred  to  was  in 
Lis  youth  at  Algiers  under  Exmouth,  and  in  bis  laier  years 
a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  As  Lord  Prudhoc,  he  wai  a 
traveller  in  far-away  countries,  and  he  had  the  facnlty  of 
seeing  what  be  saw,  for  which  many  travellers,  Ihouob  tbej' 
have  eye*,  are  not  qualified.  At  ine  pleasant  timiihronian 
house  at  Stanwlck,  when  he  was  a  bachelor,  his  bouseboU 
was  rather  remarkable  for  the  plainness  of  (he  female  sa- 
vants.  Satirical  people  used  to  say  the  ^-oungest  of  then 
was  a  grandmother.  Others,  more  charitable  or  scandal- 
ous, asserted  that  Lord  Prudhoe  was  looked  upon  a*  a 
father  by  many  in  the  country  round,  wbo  would  have  been 

euzzlcd  where  else  to  look  for  one.  It  was  his  elder 
rother  Hugh  (whom  Lord  Prudhoe  succeeded)  who  rep- 
resented England  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  at  the 
coronation  of  Charlen  the  Tenth  at  Rhelms.  Paris  was 
lost  in  admiration  at  the  splendor  of  Ibis  embassy,  and 
never  since  has  the  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Ban  possessed  swi 
a  gathering  of  royal  and  noble   personages  as  at  the  fStea 

E'ven  there  by  the  Duke  of  Northumbenand.  Hia  sister, 
ady  Glcnlyon,  then  resided  in  a  portion  of  the  fine  bouse 
in  the  Rue  de  Bourbon,  owned  ana  in  part  occupied  br  the 
rough  but  cheery  old  warrior,  theComte  de  Lolwu.  AVbeo 
that  lady  was  l.ady  Emily  Percy,  she  was  married  to  the 
eccentric  Lord  James  Murray,  afterwards  Ijord  Glenlyon. 
The  bridegroom  was  rather  of  an  oblivious  turn  of  miitil, 
and  it  is  said  that  when  the  wedding  mora  arrive<l,  his 
servant  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  him  that  it  was 
the  day  on  which  he  had  to  get  up  and  l>e  married. 

There  remains  only  to  be   remarked,  that   as  the  Percy 


heirship. 

Two  year*  after  the  death  of  Joscelin  Percy  ia  1670, 
who  died  the  last  male  heir  of  the  line,  leaving  an  only 
child,  a  daughter,  wbo  married  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
there  appeared,  supported  by  the  Ear!  of  Anglesea,  a  most 
impudent  claimant  (as  next  male  heir)  in  the  person  of 
James  Percy,  an  Iri&h  trunk-maker.  This  individual  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  descendant  of  Sir  Ingram  Percy,  who  was  in 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  was  brother  of  the  sixth  Eari. 
The  claim  was  proved  to  be  unfounded;  but  it  may  have 
rested  on  an  illegilimolf  foundation.  As  the  pnjtenda 
continued  to  call  himself  Earl  of  North  umber  I  anil,  Elit- 
abelh,  diiugliter  of  Joscelin,  "  took  the  law  "  of  him.  Ulti- 
mately he  was  condemned  to  be  taken  into  ibe  four  law 
courts  in  Westoiinster  Hall,  with  a  paper  pinned  to  his 
breast,  bearing  these  words :  "  llie  tboli^h  and  impudent 
preleniler  to  the  earldom  of  Northumberland-" 

In  the  succeeding  ccnturv,  the  well-known  Dr.  Perej, 
Bishop  of  Uromore,  beliuvetl  himself  to  be  the  true  male 
representative  of  the  ancient  line  of  Percy.  He  built  no 
claims  on  such  belief;  but  the  belief  was  not  only  confirmed 
bv  genealogists,  it  was  admitted  by  the  second  heiress 
LlizHbelh,  who  married  Hugh  Smithson.  Dr.  Percy  so  far 
asserted  his  blood  as  to  let  it  boil  over  in  wrath  against 
Pennant  when  the  latter  described  Alnwick  Castle  in  these 
disparaging  words  :  "  At  Alnwick  no  remains  of  chivalry 
are  perceptible ;  no  respectable  train  of  attendanta ;  tM 
furniture  and  gardens  inconsistent;  and  nothing,  except 
the  numbers  of  uuinduslrious  poor  at  the  castle  gate,  ex- 
cited any  one  idea  of  its  former  circumstances." 

"  Duke  and  Ductesi  of  Charing  Cross,"  or  "  their  Maj- 
esties of  Middlesex,"  were  the  mock  titles  which  Horace 
Walpole  flung  at  the  ducal  couple  of  his  day  who  rerided 
at  !Nortliumberland  House,  I^^ndon,  or  at  Sion  House, 
Brentford.  Walpole  accepted  and  saliriEed  the  hospitality 
of  the  London  house,  and  he  almost  bskted  the  ducal  boat 
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mud  hotteafl  at  Sion,  because  tfaey  teemed  to  ovenhsilow 
bis  mimic  feudal  atate  at  Strawtwrry !  AAer  all,  neitlier 
ekrly  nor  late  circumstance  connected  with  NoHhumberlnnd 
Hoaie  is  confined  to  memories  of  the  iamates.  Ben 
JoQsoD  comei  out  upon  ub  from  Hartnhom  Lane  with  more 
majestj  than  nay  at  the  Earls  ;  and  irreatness  hits  sprung 
from  Deinhboring  shops,  and  has  flourished  as  gloriously  as 
*Df  of  which  Percj  can  boast.  Half  a  century  ago,  there 
was  a  long  low  house,  a  sii^le  story  high,  the  ground  door 
of  which  was  a  saddler's  shop.  It  was  on  the  west  siilv  of 
the  old  Golden  Cross,  and  nearly  opposite  Northumberland 
House.  The  worthy  saddler  founded  a  noble  line.  Of 
(bar  aons,  three  were  diatingniehed  as  Sir  David,  Sir  Fred- 
erick, and  Sir  Genrge.  Two  of  the  workmen  became  Lord 
Mavors  of  London;  and  an  attorney's  clerk,  who  used  to 
m  in  at,  nii^ht  and  chat  with  the  men,  married  the  grand- 
usnghier  of  a  king,  and  became  Lord  Chancellor. 


The  monopoly  of  that  mysterious  subject  which  in  the 
French  phrase  "  La  Femme  "  aeema  to  mean  aomelhing 
different  from  and  more  than  it  means  in  the  Eiiglisli 
phrase  "  Woman,"  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  French 
dramatists  and  French  actors,  in  one  sunae,  and  from  the 
social  point  of  view,  they  have  hitlierto  held  that  monopoly, 
U  in  another  sense,  and  from  the  polillcnl  point  of  view, 
woman  is  considered,  discussed,  and  explain  in  this  country, 
but  has  until  now  not  been  studied  xf^er  the  morbid-anat- 
omy fashion  of  the  school  whose  leading  representative  is 
U.  Alexandre  Dumas  fils.  The  days  when  "  La  Dame  aux 
Csmdlias  "  appealed  in  vain  to  the  stern  aense  of  duty  of 
"  Lb  Censure  "  in  England,  even  under  the  musical  form 
whose  absurdity  is  popularly  supposed  to  modlFy  its  impro- 
priety, are  in  the  lar  past ;  not  only  in  "  La  Trav'iata  "  natu- 
ralized, but  the  "  New  Magdalen  "  brings  her  penitence  to 
a  very  different  conclusion  from  that  of   the  m ■ 


ciety  towards  its  "  soiled  dovea,"  the  otiier  side  of  ilie  thesis 
which  il.  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  resumed  last  year,  for  the 
instruction  of  French  society,  by  the  satiafaclory  formula, 
"  Tue-la !  "  We  really  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  poasible 
to  put  two  more  immoral  plays  on  the  ata;:fe,  than  the  two 
which  represent  the  ideas  of  Madame  Aubray  and  those  of 
Julian  Gray  in  their  respective  application.  The  French 
play  is  not,  indeed,  even  the  more  immoral  of  the  two, 
though  it  involves  a  larger  number  of  situations  essentially 
false  and  perverted,  in  principle,  in  fueling,  and  in  acliuQ. 
It  does  not  depend  only  on  its  leading  characters  for  its  in- 
venion  of  right  and  wrong ;  its  falsehood  is  as  thorough  as 
its  cynicism  is  profound,  and  as  its  wit  is  brilliant,  —  but 
not  deliglitful,  the  nnwholesomcness  of  It  ia  never  suffi- 
ciently disguised  for  that ;  the  material  of  the  meal  is 
rotten  bej'ond  the  power  of  sauce  pi'fuarwfl.  In  the  English 
play,  apart  from  the  chief  situation*,  some  are  natural  and 
true  enough.  But  let  us  glance  first  at  the  entourage  of 
Madame   Aubray.     Her   son,    Camille,   a   young 


and  of  the  injustice  of  society  to  women,  and  the 
of  his  own  emotions,  after  a  fashion  which  is  always  un- 
manly, and  generally  unpleasant  He  bns  been  in  love  for 
a  year  with  a  woman  to  whom  he  has  never  ppokcn,  so  that 
there  is  no  pretence  of  mind,  or  taste,  or  syn)nathy  in  tbe 
matt«r,  and  when,  in  the  working-out  of  the  play,  his 
mother,  who^e  "  ideas  "  have  formed  him,  has  to  leli  liim 
that  this  woman  is  the  unmarried  mother  of  the  child  of  a 
man  whom  she  never  loved,  —  the  woman  (Juanoine)  having 
told  her  the  story  of  her  life  with  perfi-ct  candor,  —  he  re- 
ceives the  information  without  the  least  feeling  that  it  ought 
to  make  him  less  desirous  to  marry  Jennnine,  but  with  a 
keen  sense  of  his  mother's  inconsistency  in  objecting.  This 
is  the  restdt  of  a  life  of  purity,  and  of  the  teaching  of  the 


■■(« 


beat  of  motliers.  But  this  is  simple,  in  comparison  with 
the  falseness  of  the  climax.  Madame  Aubray  has  aik  ex- 
treme horror  of  falsehooil,  but  she  has  ideas  of  what  it  is 
that  constitutes  truth  which  are  about  as  edirying  as  her 
son's  ideas  of  purity.  Jeannine,  touched  by  Madame  Au- 
bray's  kindness  after  she  has  told  her  the  story  of  her  life, 
resolves  to  disenchant  Camille,  in  order  to  make  his  obedi- 
ence to  his  mother's  nisbtts  less  didicult,  and  so  she  pro- 
claims herself  a  worse  sinner  than  they  know  her  to  be. 
"  La  faute  que  vous  me  pardoonez,"  she  says,  "  parceque 
vous  la  croycz  unique  dans  ma  vie,  n'est  pas  la  seule  que 
j'aiu  commise A  cOtd  de  cette  faute,  qui  a  one  ex- 
cuse dans  la  mistrc,  il  y  en  a  d'autres  qui  n'ont  pour  cause 
que  la  fnntaisic  et  U  iMtordre.     Certalnes  femmes  en  ar- 

rivcQt  il  ne  plus  rougirdes  faits,  et  i  ne  plus    -_!_  j-- 

noms.  J'ai  dtd  ime  de  ces  femmes.  Je  vo 
vous  quitte."  Then  Madame  Aubray,  "  unable  " 
the  stage  direction)  "  to  restrain  the  cry  of  her  c( 
exclaims,  "  Elle  ment  I "  and  turning  to  her  son,  . . 
him,  "  Eipouse-la  I  "  She  claspa  the  magnanimous  Jean- . 
nine  in  her  arms,  a  woman  whom,  in  the  preceding  act,  she 
had  found  profoundly  unconscious  of  crime  and  totally  nu- 
moved  by  remorse,  and  thus  explains  the  movement:  "  Me 
faire  complice  du  mensonge,  mSme  pour  sauver  mon  fils  1 
Stait-ce  po!<sible  ?  Quel  chdtiment  de  mes  h&itations  Dien 
m'a  infligd  lA  I  Vous  Sles  ma  fiUe  I  "  It  ia  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  Jeannine  has  previously  ollcred  to  get 
llicm  all  out  of  tlielr  difficulties  by  cammitling  suicide.  Then 
there  ia  M.  Rnbantio,  Madame  Aubray's  confidant,  a  most 
amusing  personage,  who  tella  M.  Valmoreau,  also  an  amus- 
ing personage,  and  Camille's  friend,  that  his  wife  is  dead, 
whereas  Fhe  is  not,  but  is  only  living  with  a  lover,  of  whom 
she  is  tired  ;  and  there  ia  his  daughter,  Lucienne,  brought 
up  by  Madame  Aubrav,  and  designed  for  Camille's /ufur«, 
and  tn^«nu«with  a  bullfinch  in  a  bird -cage,  whose  complete 
unconsciousness  and  want  of  knowledge  of  life  is  made  the 
occasion  of  the  most  unpleasant  wit,  and  who  comes  in  when 
Madame  Aubray  releases  Jeannine  from  her  maternal  cm- 
brace,- and  assures  her  that  she  too  will  love  her.  And  the 
young  men  talk,  Valmoreau  hislively  lUtertiniaro,  and  Camille 
bis  egotistic  philanthropy,  to  the  old  man,  who  talks  to  them 
his  profound  Cynicism  and  spirilntl  good  sense ;  while  be 
makes  Valmoreau  pny  a  tax  on  his  profligacies  to  a  bonne 
aune.  Aladame  Aubray  proposes  to  Valmoreau  to  realize 
one  of  her  ideas  by  marrying  Jeannine,  because  an  habitual 
seducer  of  women  cannot  do  better,  by  way  of  reformation, 
tlian  restore  to  her  place  in  society  a  woman  whose  "  pro- 
tector  "  has  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  marry  her  by  marry- 
ing some  one  else  I  This  "  restoration  to  a  place  in  society  " 
is,  it  seems,  the  justice  due  to  the  daughter  of  poor  parents 
of  the  ou trier  class,  who  simply  regarded  her  condition  of 
femme  enlrelenue  as  a  "position."  In  explaining  her  story 
to  Madame  Aubray,  Jeannine  had  said  she  wa«  "recon- 
i)ni»sant."  to  M.  Tellier,  who  provided  for  her  and  her  child 
like  an  "  konii&e  homme."  Such  are  the  ideas  of  Madame 
Aubray,  who,  according  to  the  author's  dedication  of  the 
play,  sig^ifie^  "  Faith,  Devotion,  and  Sacrifice."  It  would 
be  only  amazing  and  ludicrous,  but  that  it  is  also  sad  and 
revohing.  There  Is  really  nothing  to  choose  l>etween  the 
"  Tuo-la  I  "  of  "  L'Hommc-Femme,"  and  the  "  Epouse-la  I " 
of  "  Ijcs  Idikis  de  Sladame  Auhray." 

The  motive  of  the  "  New  Magdalen  "  is  identical.  "  The 
day  of  punishment  and  vengeance  is  over,  the  day  of  pardon 
has  come  I  "  says  the  French  lady,  who  supplies  the  text 
on  which  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Julian  Gray  are  preached  in 
the  Knglifh  play.  We  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  Mr. 
Wilkio  Collins  has  taken  either  his  story  o 
from  M.Alexandre  Dumas.  There  are  certai 
in  detail,  but  ihey  are  unimportant;  the  n- 
blance  it  In  the  inversion  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and  of 
right  an-i  wrong,  and  in  the  imputation  of  a  grand  class  of 
virtues  —  truth,  coura!;e,  high-minded  ness,  nobility  of  soul  — 
to  a  person  with  whose  actions  such  qualities  are  incompat- 
ible. It  is  a  dnngerously  fuUe  picture  also,  because  the 
woman  whom  the  ■'  New  Magdalen  "  chiefly  wrongs  is  made 
singularly  unattractive ;  and  the  man  who  is  the  victim, 
not  of  the  first  deception  only,  but  of  a  long  train  of  decep- 
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tioDB,  U  denounced  by  Mr.  Julikn  Gray,  the  contributor  of 
"  ideas,"  in  this  instance,  becau-e  he  does  not  ditcover  BUch 
aublimity  in  the  lelling  of  the  trjth  in  a  single  instance  ai 
would  induce  him  to  marry  a  fallen  woman,  who  is  also  a 
thief  and  an  impostor,  and  whose  sudden  conTersion  is, 
much  more  evidently  than  the  author  supposes,  the  mingled 
result  of  imminent  deiec^on  and  the  pergonal  inSuence  of 
Mr.  Julian  Grar.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  both  theie 
play*  is  to  pleM  for  the  pitying  iiimlon  of  society  for  the 
"oiltoast,"  driven  to  a  life  ot  sio  oy  the  bard  conditions  of 
the  world,  which  render  hopeless  poverty,  with  its  degrada' 
tion  and  iu  suffering,  the  only  birthright  of  so  many  women. 
To  such  a  purpose  we  hare  notbing  to  acuord  but  praise  ; 
that  sinners  of  this  class  may  apd  do  repent,  and  deserve 
rehabilitation,  we  thankfully  believe ;  bat  we  protest  against 
their  degradation  being  invested  with  poetic  and  heroic 
attributes,  and  their  rehabilitation  bein^  turned  into  glori- 
fication. When  Jeannine  is  clasped  in  Madame  Aubray's 
arms,  it  is  promotion,  not  restoration,  that  befalls  her ;  and 
when  Mercy  Merrick,  laments  in  the  tent,  just  before  she 
robs  a  supposed  corpse,  and  plans  an  infamous  conspiracy, 
that  she  "  can't  get  back,"  she  can  hardly  be  contcmplat- 
iog  in  retrospect  the  life  of  Mablethorpe  House,  or  the  so- 
cial position  of  a  clergyman's  wife.  This  is  even  more 
apparent  in  the  dramatic  than  in  the  narrative  version  of 
the  "  New  Magdalen,"  because  in  the  latter  the  author  ex< 
plains  at  length  how  Mercy  Merrick  fell  step  by  step,  until 
ahe  was  received  into  the  Refuge,  out  of  the  streets ;  but  in 
the  play,  the  shock  comes  all  at  once,  and  with  it  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  person  whose  real  sphere  of  respectability,  the 
■phere  she  has  a  right  to  covet  and  to  regret,  is  that  of  a 
domestic  servant  —  she  tells  how  she  lost  her  places, 
through  "the  taint  of  the  Kefuge" — contemplating'  the 
aMumption  of  the  character  of  the  adopted  daughter  of  a 
ladv  of  rank,  as  a  balancing  of  the  account  between  bertelf 
and  society.  To  gratify  her  longing  for  home,  friends,' 
name,  position  —  there  is  not  one  word  about  lost  innocence 
or  an  offended  God  hi  all  the  protest  of  the  "  outcast "  — 
this  woman,  on  whom  the  author  confers  magnificent  qual- 
ities and  great  beauty,  deliberately  becomes  a  thief,  an 
impostor,  and  a  liar  on  a  tremendous  scale.  She  cheats 
every  one,  and  she  actually  engages  herself  t^  marry  a  gen- 
tleman of  such  old  descent  that  he  presents  her  with  a 
pearl  necklace  which  has  been  in  his  family  for  four  centu- 
ries, and  also  of  independent  fortune,  tbough  he  is  a  Spe- 
cial Correspondent.  But  then,  Horace  Holmcrofl  is  a  Spe- 
cial Correspondent  only  because  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  wants 
him  to  meet  Mercy  Merrick  on  the  war  fields,  and  to  pro- 
voke Lady  Janet  Roy's  caustic  observations  about  the  Press, 
which  are  very  amusing  indeed.  Mercy  Merrick  loves 
Horace  Holmcroll,  she  tells  the  audleoce,  and  she  is  not 
altogether  hanpy  and  comfortable  in  her  usurped  place, 
even  bufore  she  is  confronted  —  by  the  unlucky  philan- 
thropy of  the  Rev.  Julian  Gray  —  with  the  real  Grace 
Roseberry,  who  has  been  restored  to  life  by  a  German  sur- 
geon, in  a  singularly  unpleasant  scene,  and  who  has,  very 
naturally,  no  friendly  feelings  towards  the  '*  woman  from 
the  Ref  iiKC "  who  has  robbed  and  personated  her.  But 
if  there  had  been  one  spark  of  "oaa  in  this  woman,  one 
lingering  trace  of  decency,  one  fsint  suggestion  of  honesty, 
would  she  have  ever  contemplated  marrying  any  man,  at 
^1  events  under  a  false  character  ?  She  is  made  interest- 
ing, and  called  noble,  through  a  series  of  iniquities ;  and 
when  the  tells  the  truth  to  Horace  Uolmcrofl,  who  is  quite 
reasonably  jealous  of  Julian  Gray,  so  clearly  in  the  confi- 
dence of  his  betrothed,  while  he  is  so  mysteriously  ex- 
cluded, she  is  lauded  in  terms  which  might  befit  the  grand- 
est act  of  martyrdom,  and  the  curtain  fails  upon  her,  locked 
in  the  arms  of  the  Rev.  Julian  Gray,  who,  hailing  her  as  a 
purified  soul,  exhorts  her  to  look-  upward  to  the  angels,  de- 
clares that  die  has  taken  her  place  amon?  the  noblest  of 
human  heings,  and  that  the  world,  wbich  he  is  reasonably 
prepared  to  find  not  on  his  side  in  this  matter,  could  give 
him  nothing  so  precious  as  she  ill  This  is  indeed  "re- 
pentance in  a  coach-and-six,"  and  this  fine  climax  is 
reached  within  a  few  minutes afler  the  explanation  betm-in 
Horace  Holmcrofl  and  Mercy  Merrick  as  betrothed  bvers, 


within  a  week  of  their  wedding,  and  in  the  interim  Lady- 
Janet  Roy  has  declared  that  she  has  bestowed  upon  the 
"  outcast "  (in  her  capacity  of  swindler  and  impostor)  a 
mother's  love,  which  she  cannot  recall,  for  what  is  there  a 
mother  cannot  forgive  t  If  these  be  debts  of  reparation 
which  society  owes  to  persons  of  the  Mercy  Merrick  clasa, 
we  earnestly  hope  society  will  continue  to  repudiate  them, 
and  will  not  be  induced  by  such  tawdry  fallacies  to  eabati- 
tute  a  premium  for  a  penalty,  only  because  the  peiuJtj  is 
so  ollen  shamefully  disproportionate  to  the  sin.  Julian 
Gray  is  as  unlike  a  conventional  clergyman  as  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  could  wish  him  to  be,  bift  then  he  is  equally  unlike 
a  gentleman.  We  are  not,  however,  concerned  with  hu 
manners,  —  with  his  sitting  down  unbidden,  in  the  prepuce 
of  a  stranger  lady,  to  eat  and  drink,  and  talk  about  what  be 
is  eating  and  drinking;  with  his  bursting  into  an  exposi- 
tion of  his  sayings  and  doings,  his  notions  on  political  econ- 
omy, or  with  his  getting  so  deeply  involved  in  the  Agricnlto- 
ral  Laborers'  ijueation,  that  when  he  turns  out  afterwards  to 
have  fallen  in  love  with  his  cousin's  betrothed  during  thii 
interview,  one  is  profoundly  puxxled  as  to  how  he  maaased 
to  do  it,  while  so  absorbingly  occupied  with  himself.  We 
are  concerned  with  his  ideas,  the  notions  of  morality  be 
entertains,  the  views  of  chaiity  he  promulgates,  the  wcrth- 
less  emotion  to  which  he  assigns  the  solemn  virtue  and 
grace  of  repentance,  the  woman  without  honor,  conscience, 
or  decency,  who  could  bardly  have  chan^d  her  lovers  with 
more  promptitude  before  she  went  into  the  Refuge  than  she 
changes  them  in  the  presence  of  the  audience,  whom  he 
calls,  with  a  suggestiveness  on  which  the  a^  and  the  Mage 
are  not  to  he  congratulated,  (he  Neui  Magdalen. 


WAITING  FOR  PRINCE  PRETTTMAN. 

Whatever  the  strong-minded  sisterhood  may  sar,  ms^ 
riage  is  the  great  object  of  most  women's  lives  ;  their  chirf 
thought  when  they  are  yonne,  their  greatest  regret.  If 
miiseil,  when  they  are  old.  Almost  all  women  of  oariui 
healthy  development  desire  to  be  wives  and  mothers,  and 
feel,thal  the  best  of  life  has  been  foregone  if  fate  and  cir- 
cumstance have  forbidden  it.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that 
the  world  would  not  go  on  else ;  and  there  is  no  re»«oii  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  fact  or  its  avowal.  There  is  nore  need 
to  be  ashamed  of  its  denial,  representing  as  this  does  the 
absence  of  some  of  the  noblest  and  tenderest  qualities  of 
womanbood,  which  yet  have  to  be  kept  in  hand  till  the 
fitting  moment  has  arrived.  Negation  and  control,  how- 
ever, are  dilTbrent  things.  The  question,  then,  with  those 
who  have  what  the  world  calls  "  chances,"  is  not,  save  ia 
rare,  exceptional  cases.  Shall  I  refuse  them  all  ?  but, 
Which  shall  I  take  7  It  is  a  grave  question,  lU  every 
woman  knows  who  has  at  the  same  moment  a  bona  fdt 
lover  of  a  good  kind  and  a  potential  hanger-on  of  a  better ; 
and  it  Is  a  question  in  whiui  soul  and  sense,  pradence  and 
passion,  the  lovely  dreams  of  romance  and  the  greaiest 
chance  of  practical  prosaic  happiness,  seldom  anile. 
Many  girls,  chiefiy  family  favorites  and  considered  pretty 
in  their  circle,  in  wbich  opinion  they  themselves  concur, 
but  also  some  who  are  neither,  refuse  all  sorts  of  fair-seen- 
in<;  offers  out  of  the  pure  unreason  of  youth  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  dazzling  possibilities  of  the  future.  Tbey  do 
not  know  how  many  golden  balls,  ever  so  much  bigger  and 
richer  than  this,  may  not  be  thrown  at  their  feet;  and 
they  reject  the  actual  and  living  man  who  would  really 
male  tLem  very  happy  if  they  would  only  think  so,  wait- 
ing for  that  apocryphal  Prince  Pretty  man  who  nem 
comes.  They  are  dimly  conscious  too  that  when  a  woman 
^ives  herself  in  marriage  she  has  lost  her  present  form  of 
intoxicating  supremacy,  thoirgh  by  tact  and  temper  she 
may  gain  another  of  a  more  tiober  and  dur«ble  kinX  He 
courting  time  is  her  lime  of  queenhood ;  and  »a  long  as 
she  keeps  from  uttering  that  ftbd  Yes,  she  is  mistress  tS 
the  situation,  as  the  one  who  has  to  decide  for  the  mist^ 
or  happiness  of  both,  and  who  can  confer  a  favor  and 
grant  a  prayer.    Naturally  ihe  is  anxions  to  prolong  her 
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■orereignty,  knowing  that  wheo  she  marries  she  tiuks  from 
•  queen  inlo  a  tUve,  and  that  tbb  lover  who  fawned  Dpon 
ber  aa  humbly  as  a  dog  becomes  her  master,  more  or  less 
•evere,  as  soon  as  the  tan  makes  him  her  husband.  AH 
girlg  feel  tbU ;  and  those  among  them  who  have  most  of 
what  is  tailed  maidenly  pride  in  iheir  intuitive  knowledge 
of  what  their  self-surrender  means,  half- unconsciously,  half- 
coniciously  prolong  that  moment  of  lurrender,  as  any  one 
ebe  would  delay  auyactionby  which  power  waaloBt,  though, 
19  a  sense,  security  was  gained.  This  is  one  reason  why  girls 
with  chances  hcsitale,  and  why  tney  are  sometimes  so  long 
in  making  up  their  minds  that  the  chances  pass  them  by, 
and  leave  them  stranded  for  the  remainder  of  their  days. 

Another  reason  of  their  delay  is  Prince  Frettymaa. 
There  are  women  who  are  always  waiting  for  the  coming 
of  the  Prince,  like  the  high-born  maidens  in  the  palace 
towers  of  romance  and  fairy-land,  and  who  will  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  their  ideal  realized.  Nobody  is 
mod  enough  for  them  ;  and  their  friends  stare  at  the  in- 
latnation  which  ted  them  to  refuse  such  suitable,  such  ex- 
cellent oSers,  for  no  one  knows  what  reason.  Smith  is 
one  of  the  aspirants.  He  is  really  n  very  good  fellow,  with 
1  nice  present  income,  fair  prospectj,  and  no  hereditary 
disease  ttiat  the  world  knows  of  To  l>e  sure  he  is  no 
Rothschild;  and  his  sharp-featured  mother,  with  his  tribe 
Df  busy  maiden  liaters  and  industrious  brothers,  do  not 
take  rank  nmon"  the  idealities  of  the  human  race.  But  so 
hr  as  he  liimself  goes,  you  might  lind  many  a  worse  man, 
If  some  butter;  and  Ctorinda  would  not  do  amiss  if  she 
chose  hira.  Clorinda  rejects  him.  She  is  waitin;;  for 
Prince  Prettyraan  —  Prince  Prettyman,  who  has  no  stlarp- 
featured  old  mother  with  strict  notions  about  Sundays  and 
chignons ;  no  busy  maiden  sisters  who  tnlk  three  at  a  lime, 
and  who  would  consider  her  house,  her  maids,  and  her 
babies  at  mmh  theirs  as  her  own ;  no  industrious  brothers 
i>f  all  sorts  of  queer  professions,  and  no  amount  of"  style." 
Smith's  income  and  prospects  and  good  condiUon  gener- 
illy  are  not  sufficient  for  her,  penniless  as  she  is.  She 
must  have  perfection  all  round  —  Prince  Prettyman,  and 
never  a  flaw  in  hia  circumataocea,  personal  or  relative. 
The  consequence  of  which  is  that  at  forty  she  subaiats  on 
charitable  contributions  from  her  friends,  and  mu^ic-leasons 
when  she  can  get  pupils.  Brown  come^  to  the  front,  and 
lays  aie^e  to  the  fair  Amanda's  heart  as  ijmith  bad  done 
to  Clorinda's.  He  gratifies  her  romantic  aspirations  as 
little  as  in  the  other  case.  He  is  as  worthy  a  fellow  as  ever 
rtepped ;  and  he  too  has  enough  and  to  spare  for  comfort. 
Be  would  be  a  quiet,  placable  kind  of  huaband,  who  would 
ate  his  latchkey  with  discretion,  and  not  make  her  temper 
ttad  by  the  sourness  of  his  own.  He  would  not  philander 
ifter  pretty  women  abroad,  and  he  would  not  rage  in  the 
wnctuary  at  home.  He  would  give  her  a  liberal  allowance 
br  pins  and  housekeeping!  and  he  would  take  the  trays 
iff  her  hands  at  holiday  time,  and  be  generally  willing  to 
uive  her  l>oth  trouble  and  annoyance.  But  with  all  these 
ilices  of  solid  pudding  he  is  not  Prince  Prettyman  ;  conse- 
luently  he  is  no*'here  in  the  running.  His  eyes  arc  small, 
lis  nose  compoacs  badly  in  a  photograph,  his  voice  is  un- 
nelodious,  and  his  hands  are  uncomlbrtable  about  the 
oints.  Nevertheless,  small  eyes,  a  mean  nose,  and  uncom- 
i>rtably  articulated  lianda,  united  with  a  gooil  home  life 
ind  a  kind  husband,  are  better  than  beauty  and  a  bad 
leart,  rapture  in  the  honeymoon  and  repentance  ever  after. 
E'et  Amanda,  like  her  sister,  refusea  honest,  homely  Brown 
a  favor  of  the  beautiful  Printe  over  the  seas ;  and  the 
Aances  are  so  many  as  to  make  a  certainly  that  the 
Prince  wilt  never  cross  those  seas  at  all,  and  that  Amanda 
00  will  go  husbandless  through  life  iH'cause  of  the  tinsel 
licture  which  romance  had  drawn  on  her  young  soul,  and 
rhich  there  was  not  enough  common-senee  aboDt  her  to 
nb  out ;  or  perchance,  worse  still,  she  wilt  end  with  mar- 
ying  Brown's  clerk,  who  has  every  disadvantage  hia  maater 
lad.  and  nothing  of  his  compensations. 

Prince  Prettyman  has  many  impersonations  —  as  many 
»  there  arc  silly  girls  wlio  wait  for  him.  With  some  it  is 
bsolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be  in  the  army.  Xlie 
;litter  of  epauleta  and  the  jingle  of  spurs  are  worth  any 


amount  of  stupid,  civilian,  workaday  virtues,  and  nothing 
but  a  well-set-up  cavalry  officer  can  get  a  hearing  from  the 
garrison  l>elles  who  have  learnt  but  one  litany  of  love. 
With  others  a  man  whose  soul  is  devoted  to  dogs  and 
horses  is  the  only  kind  of  person  who  carries  Prince  Pret- 
tyman'* credentials.  Talk  of  a  well -conditioned  City 
merchant,  with  a  sprinkling  of  gray  hairs  and  auapicious 
tracts  of  shining  scalp,  or  of  a  rising  young  professional 
who  could  as  aoon  mount  a  camel  as  a  horse,  to  those 
sweet  creatures  whose  fancy  paints  the  gallant  hussar  or 
the  fast  young  squire  —  talk  of  fidelity,  tenderness,  truth 
and  the  like,  without  dash,  without  personal  l>eauty,  with- 
out the  glittering  insii;nia  of  Prince  Prettyman  —  and  you 
talk  to  the  deaf.  They  have  their  ideal  man  and  their 
ideal  condiUona,  and  nothing  short  of  either  will  be  ac- 
eepted.  A  beautiful  young  painter  or  poet,  with  soft  eyes 
and  a  silvery  voice,  well  up  in  the  religion  of  art  and  cul- 
tivated to  the  hiuheat  point  in  nsthelics,  is  Prince  Pretty- 
man to  one.  This  is  in  all  probability  (he  kind  which 
talks  of  the  union  of  souls,  and  forgets  the  butcher's  bill. 
It  is  a  way  both  he  and  his  admirers  have  ;  the  debasing 
considerations  of  filthy  lucre  chilling  the  ardor  of  the  soul 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  tax-gath- 
erer ahouid  he  ao  obdurate;  and  that  Prince  Prettyman, 
sailing  over  the  silver  sea  of  creative  fancy,  should  be 
brought  up  every  now  and  then  with  a  round  turn  to  the 
barren  atake  of  poverty,  or  grounded  on  the  grating  slial- 
lowB  of  domestic  bills  with  no  effects  to  meet  them.  A 
high-class  diplomatic-looking  person  is'  the  hero  of  one 
youn^  maiden,  who  has  ideas  ;  and  she  will  accent  no 
offer, lio we ver  eligible,  if  the  maker  thereof  stands  below 
sis  feet,  is  rotund  in  Ixxly,  and  of  an  indiscriminate  kind 
of  social  position.  So  it  goes  on;  Prince  Prettyman, 
whatever  his  special  form,  always  looming  in  the  horisoo, 
always  being  waited  for,  and  in  the  great  mnjority  of  cases 

It  is  a  complaint  as  old  as  man,  that  we  only  know  how 
to  live  when  we  have  done  with  life.  The  saying  is  essen- 
tially ti'ue  of  marriage  and  of  (he  right  kind  of  peraon  to 
choose.  Girls  of  romantic  tendencies  think  they  ought 
not  to  marry  unless  with  the  most  paaaionate  furore  o 
love.  They  do  not  know  that  reapect  and -compatibility  of 
temper  are  better  suretiea  for  a  happy  life  llian  a  pasaion 
which  must  in  time  wear  itseif  out,  however  strong  it  may 
lie  now,  and  of  which  the  l>cst  hope  is  that  it  may  become 
fi-iendship.  Good  plain  common-sense  men,  who  would 
make  excellent  husbands,  but  are  nothing  to  look  at,  are 
refused  by  certain  of  the  fea(her-headed,  in  favor  of  a 
dream  that  will  never  ha  realized,  a  fancy  that  has  no 
more  substance  than  a  soap-bubble.  Or  personal  worih  is 
refused  for  mere  wealth,  quite  as  often  as  for  penniless 
rouTance.  The  man  of  a  girl's  fancy  is  too  handsome  to 
hie  a  traitor,  a  roue,  weak,  or  of  so  wayward  a  temper  that 
her  life,  if  she  marries  him,  will  he  simply  a  torture-  She' 
is  sure  of  him,  she  saya  with  indignation,  when  -stony- 
hearted wisdom  points  out  hia  patent  tiawa,  and  experience 
preaches  caution  and  renunciation.  She  knows  tliat  love 
wilt  not  fly  out  of  her  window  when  poverty  stalks  in  at 
the  door ;  or  phe  does  not  l>elieve  he  is  a  rout'  now,  what- 
ever the  evidence-  And  even  if  he  is,  she  comforts  lier- 
self  with  the  sensible  reflection  that  a  reformed  rake  makes 
notoriously  the  t>e8t  husband;  and  no  woman  is  proof 
against  (he  seduction  of  reforming  the  man  she  loves,  and 
bringing  him  to  virtue  by  means  of  her  wiles.  She  is  in 
love,  and  ahe  believea  that  her  love  is  eternal.  Pretty 
girls  of  poor  circumstances  and  belonging  to  lai^  families, 
whom  it  would  be  an  incalculable  relief  to  get  well  settled, 
have  been  known  to  refuse  eligible  offers  from  good 
men,  t>ccause  of  this  tiincy  of  theirs  atraut  Prince  Pretty- 
man. Uf  course  one  would  not  like  to  see  women  give 
themselves  to  any  one,  no  mfitter  who  he  might  be,  for  the ' 
sake  of  getting  married  ;  but  the  solid  tbinga  of  life  should 
be  taught  them  aa  well  aa  its  poetic  beauties]  and  false 
hopes,  false  idenl^  unsubstantial  loves,  ahouid  be  rigorously 
excluded.  A  bad  marriage  or  a  loveless  life  is  not  a  pleasant 
coda  to  that  never-acted  romance ;  nor  is  the  disenchant- 
ment which  comes  with  such  cruel  certainty  on  the  heels 
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of  the  love-aick  u)d  ansuitable  miuTiiige  a  blcHiiing  to  ba 
desired.  Beauty  fades,  passion  couls,  tho  blinilnusi  of 
romance  gets  couched  when  soring  ig  too  late ;  poutry  doca 
not  pay  ihe  butcher;  and  gallmitry  of  bearing  of  the 
"  long-sword.  Eaddle,  bridle  "kind  id  opt  to  low  iti>ulf  in 
domestic  bad  laiiguHi;e  when  the  pot  is  empty  of  pmliling, 
and  half  a  dozun  chUdren  swarm  about  ihu  mua'.y1o<i};ings 
or  dingy  quarlvrs  to  wliiuh  love  and  folly  linvu  n-iluced 
the  gay  lleuleaant  and  Lis  bride.  On  the  whole,  Prlnco 
Preltyinan  is  a  dan;^roua  fellow  cillicr  to  get  or  to  wait 
for,  having  the  triuk  of  unsubstanliality  tlirongliout.  Ro- 
mantic cirls  would  do  well  to  reflect  that,  If  they  aro  to 
have  only  one  gown  in  a  lifetime,  tbey  had  belter  liny  ono 
that  will  wash  and  wear  creditably  to  the  end,  rather  than 
a  flimsy  bit  of  finery  that  looks  well  only  in  the  beginuing, 
aad  goes  to  pieces  before  the  firat  year  u  out. 


TROUBLED  TIMES  IN   SPAIN. 

IN    TWO   FARTS.      PART    II. 

There  are  eleven  weary 
Madrid  and  the  city  of  sw 
being  hut  a  crazy  atfair,  and  the  bor^ea  gaunt  and  worn- 
ont  animala,  whose  next  employment  would  probably  bo  to 
to  show  sport  to  staring;  thousanda  in  the  goru-stained  bull- 
ring, it  was  dark  night  when  we  rumbled  into  Toledo. 
The  companions  of  my  hot  and  daaty  journey  were  not 
very  notable  :  a  priest  in  a  portentous  hat  and  cassock 
smeared  with  snutTj  a  cattle:farmer  ;  a  peasant- woman 
with  yellow  gold  ear-ringp,  and  a  kirlle  of  many  colors; 
and  a  small  shopkeeper,  with  his  witii,  returning  from  the 
capital  with  an  assortment  of  goods. 

A  very  small  shopkeeper,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  i  he 
was  short  and  slight  of  build,  wilh  hay-colored  hair,  a  long 
upper  lip,  and  prominent  blue  eyes  that  were  never  at  rest. 
That  the  little  man  was  a  hairdresser,  I  was  not  surprised 
to  hear,  and  indeed  he  was  just  such  a  l>arbcr  iia  li^ures  in 
scores  of  old,  old  Spanish  stories,  garrulous,  ini^ui>itive, 
vain,  timid,  eager  to  Lave  a  finger  in  any  pie  whence  mi«ht 
be  extntcteil  the  plums  of  profit.  lie  was  a  Liberal  barber 
too  —  perhaps  the  brethren  of  the  brush  know  loo  much 
of  the  shams  and  hollowness  of  a  bewigged  and  btchi;;- 
Doned  world  to  retain  much  power  of  veneration — and 
be  ventured  to  hint  at  sentiments  widely  dilfering  from 
those  of  his  reverence  the  cura  and  the  Pehon  da  Fi  news- 


paper. 

I  freely  admit  that  the  barber  was  as  prosy,  nnd  slill 
more  long-winded  a  bore  than  the  priest,  yet  I  endured  his 
prolixity  with  exemplary  patience,  and  was  rather  amused 
than  otherwise  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  wiry  little 
toDsor  and  his  plump  wife,  who  obviously  limited  her  cares 
to  the  till  and  the  puchem,  and  lell  politics  and  ethics  to 
the  department  of  her  diminutive  liege  lord.  On  the  net- 
work of  western  railways  I  am  afraid  poor  Jago  I'urez 
wtHild  Dot  luive  found  in  me  the  much'cnduring  listener 
that  he  evidently  prized  so  highly.  But  in  a  semi -oriental 
country  like  Spain,  he  that  would  travel  safely  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  Arabic  proverb,  drape  liiinsclf  in  the  man- 
tle of  patience.  In  that  queer  country,  where  accidents 
are,  so  to  speak,  normal,  and  men's  lives  regulnteil  on  prin- 
ciples long  obsolete  among  ourselves,  it  is  but  the  veiieat 
commoa-senso  to  provide  a  friend  fur  tho  linioof  need. 
Tbe  mouse  can,  and  very  uflen  doea,  help  the  lion  out  of 
the  meshes.  Now,  there  is  nothing  very  leonine,  I  dare 
say,  in  the  nature  of  Robert  Thorp,  yet  tho  lilile  barber 
approved  himself  a  very  serviceable  mouse  in  this  instance, 
and  richly  rewarded  the  good-humored  toleration  with 
which  I  treated  him. 

"  So  your  Grace  wants  to'get  on  quickly,  yet  without 
apeniling  the  eyes  out  of  your  head,  to  Catalonia,"  said 
the  shaver  of  chins.  "  Quito  rigltt,  loo.  Terrible  thieves 
are  those  postmasters,  and  the  vile  postilions  arc  no  tx'lter 
than  so  many  turbaned  Moors  in  their  greed  for  tiiver. 
Now,  as  good-luck  and  my  patron  of  the  Pillar —  not  that 
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I  believe  in  that  old  story,  fit  to  amuse  children,  but  not 
credible  by  a  man  of  (ahem !)  education  —  will  bftve  it,  I 
know  a  friend  whoso  beard  I  shall  take  off  befui-e  I  rip 
my  chocolate  to-morrow,  and  who  purposes  to  leave  Toledo 
at  nojn.  eastwards,  with  seventy  as  eallaat  horsea  as  ever 
pranceil  in  a  Saracen  camp,  cavalier-" 

On  inquiry,  it  apficHru<!  that  this'  opulent  customer  was 
n  horse-dealer  from  Andalusia,  on  his  way  to  tell  a  Dumber 
of  the  flei't-liiiibed  steeds  of  tbe  south  at  the  cre«t  boTM- 
fair  of  Mon'jnich.  near  Barcelona.  Ruy  Uomez  wis 
known  in  every  market  Trom  Vigo  to  Velei  Mala;;*.  Be 
was  a  valiant  (lerson  and  a  man  of  honor  —  though  not  ai 
old  Christian,  as  my  informant,  Perez,  was,  haviog  th* 
taint  of  much  Arab'bluod  in  hii  veins;  but  we- cannot  ha 
all  jicrfcct  —  and  would  treat  me  well,  and  speed  me  « 
my  way.  Hu  was  nn  old  acquaintance  of  (he  barbel'^ 
sponsor  to  one  of  his  children,  and  would  take  at  ODce  to  a 
friunil  of  his ;  anil  lie,  Jago  Perez,  would  recommend  aa 
warmly  to  the  horse-dealer's  good  offices,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Englisli  nation  and  the  memory  of  Milor  Vilainton,  and  — 
a  consideration.  Nor  has  a  cold  ounce  ofYen  bevn  betts 
bvstoweil  than  that  which  I  slipped  into  the  barber's  itch- 
ing palm  when,  on  the  following  morning,  his  introdtictioa 
to  Don  Ruy  Gomez  y  Manitio  —  he  wrote  himself  no  Ims 
—  had  ted  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for  my  travcUiif 
with  the  horse-dealer's  swid- moving  stock- in-trafle. 

"  Twenty  douros,  Mr.  Englishman,  for  horNt-birr,  board, 
and  bed  —  such  as  it  vilL  be,  for  1  warn  you  we  don't  sle«p 
on  the  soft,  or  eat  of  the  dainty ;  yet,  you  st-e,  I  am  w 
starveling,"  said,  with  a  laugh,  jolly  Buy  Gomf  z.  who  was 
a  dark,  stout  man  of  forty,  burned  by  the  sun  oniil  hii 
swarthy  face  was  as  tawny  as  those  oif  his  Mori^co  ances- 
tors. "I  liope,  for  your  own  sake,  you  can  ridtr,  fur  those' 
linling  to  ihe  drove  of  handsome  horjcs,  alt  yomg 
for  the  most  part  fiill  of  spirit  —  "are  no  asM;s  for  tM 
of  market-women.  However,  if  you  break  jour  )>ooe% 
it's  no  iiiult  of  mine  ;  and  if  not,  I'll  see  you  rata  to  d« 
bnnks  of  tliu  Llobregat,  if  every  m'sro  in  Sp:iin  beset  tbc 
hi}:hway.  We  don't  trust  altogether  to  the  caralnneers  to 
protect  us,  you  see." 

And  indeed  Don  Rny  and  his  eight  or  ten  atnrdv  Eubi»- 
dinates  were  well  equipped  with  gun,  sword,  and  pstoi 
and  had  a  rough,  dare-devil  look  that  few  footpads  vodd 
have  disregarded. 

Jt  was  an  admirable  opportunity  for  expeditious  ytt 
economical  travelling,  since  the  chief  of  the  caravan  m 
in  a  hurry  to  reach  the  lair  by  the  ajipointed  day.  and  wis 
not  disturbed  by  those  fears  of  not  bringing  in  bis  f<n- 
footed  wares  in  good  condition,  which  would  have  Iia» 
perod  llio  movements  of  an  English  horse-dealer.  The 
fiery  young  nags,  low  in  flech,  but  full  of  mettle  and  hinli. 
hooil,  due  to  the  Arab  bloo'l  to  whiih  ihey  owed  their  Aeet 
limbs  and  hhnpely  Birengih,  did  wonders  in  pushing  on; 
while,  by  clianging  the  taddlea  from  one  Elecd  to  anoibcr, 
we  lightened  iheir  toil,  and  were  able  to  make  sock 
marches  as  would  have  excited  the  envy  of  the  most  entn- 

tiriting  cavalry  officer.  Don  Ruy  was  as  good  a.«  hia  vcrd. 
le  took  right  hospitable  care  of  bis  guest,  and  I  liad  nolk. 
ing  to  complain  of  but  tho  unavoidable  hard»liips  oftbt 
road,  and  ttiese  I  was  robust  enough  to  regard  lightly :  n 
that  when,  at  Alontjuich,  I  hired  a  talessa  to  reach  lfan» 
lona,  it  was  wiili  some  regret  that  I  gave  a  farewell  shake 
of  tlie  hand  to  bold  Kuy  Gomez.  The  rest  of  ihe  joutdct. 
performed  as  it  was  in  wheels,  and  on  ono  of  the  only  iw 
carriagc-roiids  iliat  enter  Spain  from  the  French  side,  wu 
easy  and  uneventful.  An  iii^sing  force  of  troops  hap- 
pened to  be  on  its  way  to  the  Irontier,  and  I  obtained  po- 
mission  to  miii}:le  with  the  lengthy  column  until  I  ^ 
within  si:;hl  of  the  tricolored  post«  that  marked  the  limm 
of  the  French  territory.  My  papers  satisfied  the  seven 
inspection  of  the  olTicials,  nnd  I  met  with  no  hinderance  in 
traversing  tlie  boundary 

Monsieur  Dubois,  whom  I  found  disconsolately  lingeriij 
at  tlie  IIAlel  de  l;i  I'osie,  and  drawing  uncivil  parallels  be- 
tween Paris  and  Perpignan,  readily  made  over  to  me,  m 
tlieproiluctionof  my  credentials,  tbe  funds  of  which  be  wm 
the  Dearer.    "  Jion  toyage,"  he  aaid  to  me  at  parting,  irA 
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onu  of  those  inimiuble  Gallic  shrugs  of  whifb  oul/  a 
Frendiman  has  the  secret.  "  i  visfa  you  a  good  journey, 
Monsieur  Thorp,  for  you  are  not  only  a  oenliT garfvn,  hut  & 
man  of  courage,  parbleu  I  I  am  do  blanc-btc  myself^ 
fought  at  laly  under  Marshal  Bugeaud  when  1  was  con- 
■cnpted  for  AFricaa  service,  and  have  made  my  proofs  in 
the  Boia  ile  Boulogne  since  then  —  but  though  Anatolu 
Dubois  is  no  poltrooa,  he  prefer*  to  keep  clear  of  those 
brigttnd  savages  across  the  border.  lio  you  know  that  El' 
Mozo's  band  take  all  foreigDerg  for  spies,  and  that  to  fall 
iaco  their  hands  is  to  be  tarred  and  fiiftthered  first — -  aye, 
and  set  into  a  light  flame  afterwards,  that  roasts  the  flesh 
from  the  boues  I  Have  you  heard  that  another  guerrilla 
captain,  Uarc-ia,  sent  the  ears  or  a  provincial  counsellor  to 
hia  wife  ill  Pampeluna  along  with  the  letter  that  Gxed  the 
price  of  his  rauaont,  and  that,  when  the  money  was  carried 
ap  to  the  appointed  place,  rather  after  date,  all  they  found 
iras  the  dead  body  ofUie  poor  wretch  nailed  to  a  tree  I  Why, 
I  could  tell  you  (illy  guch  stories,  each  uglier  than  the  lost 
—  cruelties  that  would  sicken  even  a  Bedouin.  1  tell  you 
frankly,  sir,  I'd  not  be  in  vour  slioes  to  have  half  my  pv 
tron's  profits,  and  I  shall  be  glad  Co  be  back  again  on  the 
bouluvitrds,  wlit;re  things  are  at  least  civilized." 

Plainly,  Monsieur  DuboLi  had  kept  bis  eart  pretty  widely 
open  to  all  the  Hying  gossip  that  in  war-time  filters  across  a 
frontier,  ami  much  tLat  he  bad  heard  was  probably  exagger- 
ated ;  but  1  had  never  tried  to  dissemble  tirom  myself  uiat 
my  return  would  be  a  work  of  peril  and  of  difHculty. 
Once  it  occurred  to  me  to  attempt  to  reenter  Spain  by  the 
broad  carriage-road  that  leads  to  Barcelona,  but  this  would 
be  to  disoliey  the  direct  orders  of  the  heads  of  the  bouse. 
Bu;>ides,  the  troops  had  probably  been  already  withdrawn 
li^>in  the  frontier- line,  and  if  so,  the  guerrilla  bands  would 
bu  Bure  to  prowl,  like  ,eo  many  hordes  of  wclves,  in  the 
rear  o(  the  retiring  militarj-,  while  I  might  very  likely  be 
imprisoned  as  a  Carlist  a^ent  bringing  supplies  of  money 
to  the  insurgents.  1  consulted  the  map  carefully,  and  after 
some  heiiitatiOD  between  two  routes,  that  which  traverses 
tlic  tiny  republic  of  Andorre,  and  the  more  picturesque 
pass  called  the  Fort  of  Venasque,  I  decided  on  a  more 
central  but  less  frequeoted  track  by  which  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  I  had  been  singularly  fortunate, 
for  without  visible  danger  or  undue  delay,  I  had  achieved 
one  half  of  my  allotted  task.  AU  things  had  gooe  smoothly 
with  me,  and  I  looked  on  myself  as  already  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Staabury  and  King,  and  spun  many  a  pleasant 
day-dream  as  to  the  future  distribution  of  the  comfortable 
income  with  which  Ruth  and  I,  fall  of  hope  and  joy,  were 
to  commence  bousekeepinn.  Yet  as  I  turned  my  lace  to- 
wards  the  south,  boding  tears,  too  shadowy  to  be  put  into 
shape,  crept  in  upoa  me,  and  the  qiemory  oC  Ruth's  mel- 
anclioly,  of  Ruth's  apprehensions,  arose  before  me  at  the 
ioitant  of  parting.  More  than  once  on  the  road,  as  we 
climbed  the  wild  and  gloomy  sierra  of  Albarracin,  or  as 
the  tramp  of  the  many  norses  resounded  over,the  plains  of 
Tja  Manuba  and  through  the  Catalan  valleys,  had  I  thought, 
with  more  uneasiness  than  1  cared  to  admit,  of  Ituth's 
dream  and  of  her  words  when  I  lefl  her. 

The  point  at  which  I  bad  decided  to  cross  was  situated 
in  the  ancient  county  of  Foix,  and  not  very  remote  from 
the  quaint  little  capital  of  those  turbulent  counts,  vassals 
and  allies,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  the  kin"S  of  France 
and  Aragon,  or  of  the  Moors  themselves,  and  whose  name 
figures  so  otien  in  mediieval  history.  The  French  custom- 
house was  reached  at  last,  a  wbitewaahed  building  of  rough 
stone,  and  looking,  with  its  iron-barred  windows  and  loop- 
holed  wall,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  sustain  a  siege.  It  stood 
an  a  bleak  plateau,  and  near  it  was  a  dirty  hamlet  of  half 
a  doien  cottages,  standing  in  the  midst  of  some  poor 
patches  of  potatoes  and  dreary  oata,  the  last  dwellings  in 

"Hum  I  hum  I  Thorp  —  Robert  —  British  subject,"  said 
the  chief  officer  of  the  douane,  as  he  perused  my  passport 
with  the  aid  of  his  horn-rimmed  spectacles;  "a^e  twenty- 
•evcn,  height  —  color  of  hair.  Aye  1  visai  and  mgnaletnenl 
are  all  right ;"  and  so  saying  he  rdblded  and  returned  the 
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"  1  wibh  I  could  say  aa  much  for  you.  Mod 


"  it  is  not  over-safe  yonder. 
you  must."  So  the  other  guards  of  the  post  opined. 
*'  You'll  have  a  smart  walk,  yet,  to  the  Spanish  frontier," 
said  a  douanier,  pointing  out  the  nigced  track  that  led 
upwards;  "  and  the  first  inn  —  and  a  dog-kennel  it  is  for 
a  gentleman  to  put  up  at  —  lies  two  long  leagues  down  ibo 
valley  ;  but  sucn  as  it  is,  it  otrers  the  only  accommodation 
nearer  than  Rialp  or  UrgeL  Kfep  your  eyes  open.  Mon- 
sieur. Tbe  sound  of  firing  reached  our  ears  only  Yester- 
day, and  for  a  week  past  not  so  much  as  a  smuggler  has 
come  across  the  line.  I  thanked  him  for  his  inibrmation, 
and  pressed  on. 

Wild  as  the  French  side  of  the  frontier  had  been,  that 
on  the  Spanish  side  proved  far  wilder.  The  pass,  locally 
called  a  "  port,"  was  a  mere  gafh  cut,  as  by  the  stroke  of 
the  giant's  sword,  through  the  mighty  harrier  of  moua- 
lains.  It  was  narrow,  torn  by  winter  torrents,  strewed 
with  splintered  fragments  of  rock  and  water-worn  boulders, 
and  darkened  by  the  frown  of  the  beetling  dill's  above. 
There  was  little  vegetation  beyond  an  overgrowth  of  bushes 
and  rank  grass,  with  some  stunted  pines.  The  road  was  a 
mule-track ;  and  the  whole  gorge,  with  its  savage  ravines, 
and  sudden  ascents  and  descents,  its  table-lands  of  rounh 
shingle,  and  its  horrent  rocks  bonding  as  if  to  crush  the 
traveller  l>eneath  their  toppling  weight,  was  incomparably 
sterile,  desolate,  and  mournful.  From  time  to  time  a  gust 
of  icy  wind  rustled  the  hasel  boughs,  or  the  shrill  cry  of  a 
bird  of  prey  resounded  among  Uie  rocks,  but  otherwise 
there  was  the  stillness  of  death. 

1  reached  the  Spanish  custom-house,  with  its  painted 
posts,  red  and  yellow,  standing  quite  alone  on  a  rbiog 
ground,  but  it  was  empty  and  deserted.  About  a  mile  or 
so  beyond  this  building  I  saw  a  dismal  proof  of  what  civil 
war  brings  in  its  train-  By  tbe  side  of  the  stony  bridle- 
road  bad  been  planted,  in  a  row,  four  rude  gibbets  made  of 
young  pine-trees,  and  on  these  swung,  in  chaiiif,  the  half 

Eickt^l  skeletons  of  four  men  —  malefactors  taken  red- 
anded,  as  I  guessed,  and  bung  there  in  lerrorem  to  their 
accomplices.  A  grim  sight  it  was,  in  that  desert  spot ;  and, 
as  I  tirew  near,  my  foollall  scared  a  vulture  and  several 
carrion  crows  from  their  hideous  feast,  and  with  harsh- 
complaining  crj,  they  flapped  their  foul  wings  in  the  air 
overhead,  and  finally  perched  upon  a  crag,  whence  they 
peered  down  upon  me,  impatient  for  my  departure.  Some 
gun-shot  distance  olT  1  heard  the  tinkle  of  bells,  and  seeing 
a  goat-herd,  whose  charge  were  browsinf'  the  rank  herbage, 
while  their  keeper  sat  smoking  his  blackened  pipe  upon  a 
mossy  boulder  of  ri>ck,  I  accosted  him.  A  wild,  uncouth 
mortal  was  the  ^oat-herd,  dressed  in  skins,  like  a  less  ami- 
able copy  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  tanned  by  the  sun  until 
his  complexion  was  that  of  an  old  mahogany  dinner-table. 
He  was  taciturn,  as  most  mountaineers  are,  Irom  habit  and 
nature  ;  but  he  gave  me  to  understand,  in  a  jargon  that 
WHS  but  faintly  akin  to  my  classical  Castilian,  that  the 
gibbeted  victims  had  met  their  doom  at  tbe  hands  of  the 
troops,  that  be  had  witnessed  the  execution,  that  they  had 
died  like  good  Catholics,  and  that  their  last  act  had  been 
to  confide  ih'e  contents  of  tbelr  nurses  to  the  cha|>lain  who 
accompanied  the  military,  and  wno  promised  to  hand  the 
dollars  and  doubloons  over  to  tbe  Bishop  of  Urgel  in  pay- 
ment for  masses  to  be  said  for  their  souls.  ' 

This  was  all  that  I  could  extract  from  the  goat-herd,  who 
was  in  truth  but  a  surly  fellow,  and  whose  scowl,  when  he 
mentioned  the  soldiers,  plainly  showed  that  his  sympathies 
were  not  on  the  side  of  constituted  authority.  I  tried  to 
[rlean  from  him  some  tidings  as  to  tbe  present  condition  of 
the  road  beyond,  but  he  could  not  or  would  not  impart 
any  ;  and  not  even  a  gift  of  some  good  tobacco  could  mol- 
lify him.  1  left  him  then,  and  continued  my  route,  but  not 
very  far,  for  before  I  had  gone  a  mile  along  the  dale,  a 
piercing  whistle  rang  forth,  issuing  apparently  from  a 
clump  of  pine-trees,  and  simultaneously  I  beheld,  rising 
over  the  summit  of  a  flat-topped  rock  in  front  of  me,  two 
villainous  countenances,  crowned  by  battered  hats  with  the 
true  brigand  breadth  of  brim.    It  acarcely  needed  the  long 
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guns  that,  ID  initant  later,  were  levelled  at  ay  pereoD,  to 
eatabliBb  to  what  profession  these  obtruuTe  gentlemen  be- 
longed. Again  the  Ehrill  itli»t1e  was  heard,  and  on  turn- 
ing towardB  the  pine-clump,  I  taw  the  gleam  of  three  more 
gun-barrels  pointed  towards  me,  and  men  came  the  wcli- 
kuowD  watcnword  of  the  Spanish  highnaymeri:  "Mouth 
lo  the  daat !  " 

That  I  had  fallen  among  thieves  was  clear ;  that  resist- 
ance would  bo  maduew  was  equally  bo  ;  but  I  could  not 
without  repaenance  obey  the  contemptuous  order  to  lie 
down  on  my  face,  and  besides,  of  what  conceivable  use  was 
such  a  time-honored  ceremony,  wbea  the  odds  were  so  de- 

"  SeDores  "  —  I  began,  but  was  eut  short  by  a  fierce  howl 
from  one  of  the  ruffians  among  the  trees. 

"  Vaya  UBted  a  lot  inGemos  I  "  bawled  the  scoundrel, 
and  lA  he  spoke  he  took  as  cool  an  aim  at  me  as  ir  I  bad 
been  a  target,  and  fired ;  but  there  was  some  scuffling,  and 
I  think  a  comrade  purposely  struck  up  his  gun,  for  piog  ! 
the  shot  Bang  harmleBsly  overhead.  Alter  this  warning  I  did 
lie  down,  and  in  a  minute  more  was  dragged  to  my  feet  by 
the  robbers,  who  bej^an  rummaging  in  my  knapsack,  and 
torning  out  the  contents  of  my  pockets  with  the  moat  free- 
and-easy  expeditiouinesB. 

They  were  six  —  the  men  whose  prisoner  I  had  become 
—  and  one  wore  a  sword  and  pistols,  while  the  other  five 
had  guns,  and  all  wore  in  their  red  sashes  the  long  Catalan 
knife.  Yet  they  were  not  Catalant!,  nor,  so  far  as  I  could 
Buess,  were  they  guerrillas  —  absolute  brigaUds  rather,  and 
&om  Aragon,  to  judge  by  their  striped  seraphs  of  black  and 
white,  and  the  fashion  of  their  antique  sandals,  the  thongs 
of  which  were  twisted  around  their  ankles,  and  adorned  bv 
brass  and  pewter  buttons,  that  tingled  as  they  walked. 
One  of  them  was  veiy  ferociouslooking  —  a  sturdy,  evil- 

Sed  fellow,  younger  than  the  others,  but  by  far  the  fiercest. 
3  it  was  who  had  fired  at  me,  and  his  natural  brutality 
led  [him  to  treat  me  more  roughly  'than  did  the  others, 
■baking  me  violently  by  the  thoulderj,  and  addressing  me 
as  "  Perro  Francese  I  "  or  "  Dog  of  a  Frenchman  I  "  as  he 
brandished  his  knife  in  awkward  proximity  to  my  throat 
The  others,  however,  were  milder  of  mood  ;  and  the  man 
with  the  sword,  who  was  evidently  in  some  authority,  in- 
terfered to  protect  me. 

"  Let  the  prisoner  be,  Diego  I  Why,  confound  it, 
baloher,  a  man  is  not  a  sheep,  that  you  sliould  think  your- 
self always  in  your  slaughter-house  in  the  Calle  Viejo. 
We  mutt  keep  him  for  the  disposal  of  £1  Gran  Capitau. 

Sincerely  trusting  that  this  illustrious  commander,  on 
whoee  fiat  my  fat«  depended,  would  prove  a  lenient  judge, 
I  held  out  my  hands  when  desired  to  do  so,  and  submitted 
to  have  my  wrists  bound  together  with  a  scrap  of  cord.  A. 
handkerchief  taken  from  my  own  pocket  was  next  tied 
over  my  eyes,  and  thus  blindfolded,  I  was  placed  between 
two  of  the  bandits,  each  of  whom  grasped  me  by  the  arm. 

"  Now  march,  Seiior  traveller,  and  do  not  spare  shoe- 
leather.  We  have  to  walk  a  goodish  bit,  I  warn  you,  be- 
fore we  clatter  spoons  round  the  soup-kctlle  at  supper," 
■aid  the  leader,  who  was  a  somewhat  jocular  rogue  in  bis 
way,  and  certainly  the  most  humane  of  the  purty ;  and  we 

It  was  well  for  me  that  I  was  robust  and  active,  for  any- 
thing like  the  fatigues  of  that  forced  march  1  had  never 
been  subjected  to  before.  Our  way  lay  up  the  steep  hill- 
sides, now  threading  our  course  up  the  pebbly  befl  of  a 
dried-up  torrent ;  now  pushing  through  bushes,  that  lashed 
ny  unprotected  face  as  1  burst  their  tangled  barrier ;  and 
then  pursuing  some  slippery  ebeep-track  with,  no  doubt,  a 
precipice  below  and  a  wall  of  rock  above.  The  brigands 
were  as  Heile  as  so  many  mountain  goats,  and  their  life  of 
ceaseless  hardship  had  inured  their  limbs  to  almost  any 
amount  of  walliing ;  but  I,  although  no  bad  pedestrian, 
presently  found  my  sinews  terribly  strained  by  the  con- 
stant exertion.  It  is  diOicult,  too,  to  walk  amon^' sharp 
rocks  and  loose  shale  blindfolded  and  bound,  and  1  should 
frequently  have  lailen,  had  it  not  been  for  the  gripe  of  the 
two  strong  men  who  were  my  custodians ;  but  no  rest  or 
breathing-time  was  allowed  me.    Diego,  the  savage  butcher, 


walked  behind,  and  whenever  I  foltered  or  stumbled,  be 
stimulated  my  movements  by  giving  me  a  smart  push  be- 
tween the  shoulders  with  the  butt-end  of  his  gun. 

By  what  paths  we  proceeded,  or  in  which  direction,  I 
could  not  guess,  but  our  course  was,  as  a  rule,  upwards; 
and  the  chill  of  the  mountain  air  and  the  force  of  the 
breeze  became  more  and  more  perceptible.  Presently  ntj 
feet  sank  into  something  soft  and  cola,  snow  slowly  melting 
in  some  shaded  cleft  or  nollow  of  the  sierra,  no  doubt.  By 
this  I  conjectured  that  we  had  already  reached  a  great 
height,  and  that  our  wearisome  route  was  nearly  at  an  end, 
and  1  was  thankful  for  this,  for  I  was  half-fainting  with 
toil  and  heat,  in  spite  of  the  rarity  of  the  air  which  fanned 
my  check.  At  last  we  stopped,  and  the  bandage  was  re- 
moved from  my  eyes. 

"  Drink  this  j  you'll  need  to  clear  your  throat  to  answer 
what  the  captain  says  to  yon,"  observed  the'  leader  of  the 
detachment,  filling  a  tin  pannikin  with  the  water  that  oozed 
from  a  small  belt  of  blue  ice  and  indurated  snow,  a  glacitx 
in  miniature,  close  to  which  we  stood.  "  It  isn't  cham- 
pagne ;  but  a  drop  of  this  elixir  of  mine  "  —  and  he  nn- 
corked  with  his  teeth  a  small  yellow  flask,  made  of  the 
husk  of  a  dried  gourd,  anil  tilted  a  small  .quantity  of  the 
fiery  aguardiente  that  it  held  into  the  pure  cold  water  — 
"will  put  life  into  you  i^aio.  Yon  look  pale,  bat  yon 
trudged  well." 

I  drank,  and  felt  greatly  refreshed.  I  was  on  a  hi"h 
table-land,  where  rough  rocks,  like  the  bones  of  an  ill- 
buried  giant,  protruded  from  the  soil,  and  where  stunted 
buphes,  or  pebbly  wastes,  bordered  by  banks  of  anow, 
wherever  there  was  shelter  from  the  sun,  alternated  with 
crisp  green  grass,  enamelled  by  a  thouMud  wild  flowers. 
The  plateau  waa  of  small  extent,  and  evidently  at  a  greU 
elevation.  I  could  distinguish  through  the  c«thering  twi- 
light quite  a  panorama  of  mountain  peaks  to  left  and  right, 
crowned  by  one  towering  colosans,  wilh  a  crest  of  eternal 
snow,  and  which  I  guessed  to  be  the  migbty  Maladetta 
itself.  But  what  interested  me  more  than  any  prospect 
was  the  sight,  within  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  of  half  a 
dozen  red  and  smoky  camp-fires,  around  which  several 
forms,  some  of  which  were  in  female  attire,  were  busied, 
apparentlv  in  cooking;  while  sundry  groups,  wildly  pic- 
turesque in  attitude  and  garb,  were  scattered  on  the  grass 
around.  This,  doubtless,  was  the  brigands'  bivouac  I 
had  just  time,  at  1  was  hustled  along,  to  remark  that  some 
of  these  knots  were  in  the  dress  of  At^oq  or  Navane, 
while  others  were  habited  in  the  gaudy  Catalan  costume, 
and  that  all  the  women,  of  whom  tome  dozen  left  off  ni^■ 
ring  thfe  contents  of  the  capacious  soupkettles  to  stare  at 
me  as  I  passed,  were  apparently  of  Catalonian  race,  before 
I  was  hurried  into  the  presence  of  the  bandit  chief. 

He  lay,  wrapped  in.his  cloak  —  a  handsome  Portagne»e 
mantle  of  brown  wool  and  white  silk,  disposed  in  alternate 
stripes,  fringed  and  tasselled  with  silver  bullion,  but  stained 
and  tarnished  —  propped  on  one  elbow,  as  he  lazily  puffed 
at  the  cigarettes  which  his  young  Catalan  wife,  crouched  in 
Oriental  fashion  on  a  cushion  at  nis  feet,  was  deftly  manu- 
facturing for  his  use,  with  blue  rice-paper  and  golden-leafed 
tobacco.  He  thrust  back  the  hat  that  ue  wore  slouched  ov« 
his  forehead,  the  lietler  to  contemplate  the  captive. 

"  A  proper  prize  1  "  said  he,  with  a  disdainful  laogh. 
"  Why,  idiots,  Qo  you  bring  such  scarecrows  here  1  " 

1  must  confess  that  the  epithet  which  El  Gran  Cajutan 
had  applied  to  me  was  more  appropriate  than  polite  A  rue- 
ful object  I  was,  weair,  dishevelled,  tattered,  and  bleeding 
fr«m  the  thorns  and  brambles  through  which  1  bad  been 
forced,  and  bareheaded,  since  my  hat  had  been  plucked  off 
,  or  knocked  away  from  me  in  the  first  scufile.  i  was  very 
simply  attired,  the  better  to  pass  for  the  poor  painter  that 
I  feigned  to  be ;  and  now,  with  streaks  of  blood  and  dnst 
on  my  bands  and  face,  and  my  pockets  turned  inside  oat 
I  seemed  by  no  means  that  sort  of  substantial  prisoner  who 
it  welcome  in  a  robber-camp. 

"  Are  you  a  barber,  you  shabby  fellow,  or  what  are  yon  t ' 
roared  the  captain. 

My  escort  now  exhibited  my  knapsack,  with  its  o 
and  the  few  articles  taken  from  my  pockela. , 
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TROUBLED   TIMES  IN  SPAIN. 


"  An  artist  I  Bjr  the  Flying  Ilouee  of  Loretto,  if  it 
isn't  >  daut>er  of  Cftavaa  yoa  have  trapped  this  day,  instead 
of  a  plump  CBDOD  or  a  rich  alcalde  I  "  cried  tbe  chief;  and, 
aa  if  tbe  idea  had  tickled  hii  faocy,  be  burst  into  a  formid- 
able gaflaiT. 

Hia  young  wife,  ai  if  encouraged  by  her  lord's  good- 
hamor,  dow  clapped  her  hands  in  childish  mirth. 

"  An  artist !  "  she  said,  in  bud  and  broken  Castilian. 
"  What  a  stroke  of  luck  I  Fepita,  Juanita,  do  you  hear  — 
he  shall  take  all  our  portraits  1 " 

"  And  charge  us  nothing  I  "  chimed  in  a  fat  little  man, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  wag  of  the  band. 

But  the  hilarity  of  the  captain  soon  died  away,  and  there 
was  nothing  very  pleasant  in  his  look  as  he  turned  to  me. 

"Do   you  know  who  1  am,   my  chicken?"   he   asked 

I  could  but  make  a  bumble  confession  of  ignorance. 

"  1  am  Don  Balthazar  de  Castellanos  y  Garcia,"  said  he, 
iralching  my  face  with  the  malevolent  satisfaction  of  one 
who  glories  in  tbe  fear  that  he  inspires  ;  "  but  they  call 
me  Garcia,  for  short." 

The  blood  run  cold  through  my  veins  at  this  announce- 
■uenL  Garcia,  the  escaped  galley-Elave,  the  noted  jail- 
breaker,  tbe  murderous  villain  on  whose  soul  rested  the 
stain,  if  fame  spoke  truly,  of  crimes  unnumbered,  was  no- 
torious for  sets  of  wanton  barbarity.  If  half  the  direful 
tales  of  the  man's  cruelty  that  were  current  had  any  foun- 
dation in  fact,  I  could  not,  among  utter  savages,  have  fallen 
into  more  ruthless  hands.  I  must  own  that  the  robber  cap- 
tain looked  worlbj-  of  his  reputation.  He  was  a  big,  burly 
man,  whose  acowhng  ugliness  of  visage  was  rendered  more 
repulsive  by  the  deep  scarof  a  labre-cut  that  had  ploughed 
his  face,  gashing  the  cheek  and  cleaving  the  upper  lip. 
Tiia  xiKatrifui  nf  ^  ,ju|i  g^nj  Hyid  purplo,  ouly  reached  "■ 
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the  lip,  which  remained  partially  cloven,  thus  giving  a  pe- 
culiar expression  of  ogreish  maligiiity  to  tbe  grin  which, 
with  Garcia,  did  duty  lor  a  smile.  His  unkempt  hair,  par- 
tially fizzled,  bung  loose  from  under  his  hat,  in  the  gold 
cord  of  which  was  placed  a  silver  cruciGx  ;  but  tbe  marau- 
der was  close  shaven,  bad  a  fine  ruby  glistening  on  the 
ring-finger  of  one  unwashed  hand,  and,  to  judge  by  the 
gold  chains  that  hun^  round  his  neck,  and  the  bullion  but- 
tons of  bis  frayed  suit  of  ereen  velvet,  was  a  dandy  in  his 
way.  He  spoke,  as  I  noticed,  very  pure  Spani^,  and  in- 
deed, as  I  aherwards  heard,  bad  been  a  student  at  some 
clerical  seminary  before  his  vicious  conduct  made  him  an 

"  A  spy,  eh  7  "  said  the  captain,  eyine  me  as  a  cat  con- 
templates a  half-dead  mouse.  "  Do  you  know  what  we  do 
with  those  gentry  1  Do  you  see  the  fire  there  ?  How  if  I 
bade  my  lads  tie  you  up  vocder,  just  where  the  npit  is  turn- 
ing with  the  roasted  kid  upon  it  I  A  fine  carbonado  you 
would  make,  like  the  police  bloodhound  we  caught  last  week, 
with  bis  instructions  in  cipher,  forsooth  —  he  tried  to  die 
mute,  fox-foehion,  but  Ibe  fire  was  too  hot,  and  death  too 
alow  in  coming,  for  that  1  "  And  again  this  monster  laughed, 
and  several  of  tbe  men  gathered  around  laughed  too,  Diego 
loudest. 

Preserving  an  attitude  of  respectful  composure,  as  the 
one  least  likely  to  provoke  tbe  wild  besst  in  Garcia's  nature 
to  break  forth,  I  yet  managed  to  observe  the  faces  of  those 
around.  Some  of  them  were  as  hideous  as  ignorance  and 
evil  passions  could  make  them,  but  others  expressed  mere 
hardihood,  often  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  grotesque  good- 
nature. The  women  in  especial,  I  thought,  had  counte- 
nances not  utterly  bad.  Some  of  them  eyed  me,  as  I  fan- 
cied, with  a  kind  of  compassion  ;  and  when  the  chief,  alter 
aflcr  asking  ma  a  few  questions  as  to  name  and  nationality, 
said,  "So — an  Inglcse I  we'll  aeftle  your  ransom  tomor- 
row :  well,  dauber,  since  you  are  here,  you  may  as  well  slop 
and  take  our  likenesses  ;  and  if  you  make  us  all  very  bcau- 
Uful,  mu^  IkUo!,  perhaps  you  may  come  to  sleep  within 
none  walla  once  more  :  I  make  no  promise,  mind  :  so  now 
for  tbe  puebero  and  the  wine-skins  I  " —  there  was  another 
and  a  more  genial  outburst  of  merriment.  So  far  as  I  could 
■ee,  the  majority  of  those  present  felt  a  species  of  relief  at 
my  having  come  oSj  so  tar,  scot-free.     This  humanized  sen- 


grins  of  congratulation,  was  probably  but  shallow  and  short- 
lived, and  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  an  amused  inter- 
est in  my  being  put  to  death  to  slow  music,  should  the 
chiePs  whim  hereafter  exact  it,  but  just  then  it  was  not  un- 
welcome. 

A  Gargantuan  repast  was  the  supper  that  ensued.  Tbe 
appetites  of  tbe  company,  sharpened  by  exertion  and  thin 
air,  were  only  equalled  by  the  profusion  of  the  fare.  There 
vrere  kids  and  sheep  roasted  whole,  caldrons  of  soup  that 
might  have  nourished  an  orda  of  janizaries,  ears  of  baked 
maize,  and  hot  cheiitnuts  by  the  basketful.  Nor  was  liquor 
lacking,  as  tbe  presence  of  a  dozen  shapeless  pig-skins,  full 
of  reif  strong  Aragonese  wine,  and  of  kegs  -and  jars  ot 
coarse  brandy,  fully  proved ;  while  every  sort  of  drinking- 
vessel,  from  gold  and  silver  cups  stolen  from  cliurcbea,  to 
the  mo3t  rustic  born,  or  commonest  mug  of  Gnzlish  crock- 
ery, with  perhaps  "  A  present  from  Gravesend  "  in  faded 
letters  on  its  white  ground,  were  in  requisition.  I  was  my- 
self too  tired  and  hungry  to  be  nice  as  to  diet  or  table  equi- 
page, and  certainly  the  wild  beings  who  sat  around  me 
showed  no  wish  to  stint  the  prisoner  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be 
a  kind  of  amusement  to  them  to  ply  me  with  food  and 
strong  drink,  while  h.ilf  a  score  of  guitars  were  tinkling, 
and  as  many  deep  voices  trolling  out  rival  ditties,  towards 
tbe  close  of  the  entertainmenL  Singing,  smoldng,  and 
Btory-telling  went  on  for  about  an  hour  afier  all  had  satia- 
fied  their  hunger,  and  then  the  motley  members  of  tbe  camp 
disposed  ihemsclves  to  sleep  turning  their  feet  to  the  fire, 
and  wrapping  themselves  in  cloaks  and  ruga  as  a  protection 
against  the  cJiill  of  the  night-'air  in  that  elevated  spot. 

1  remember  how  strange  was  the  sensation  of  lying  down 
to  rest  in  the  midst  of  these  queer  companions,  and  how 
the  keen,  cold  air  of  night  seemed  gradually  to  freeze  the 
very  marrow  of  my  bones,  as  a  wluie  frost-rime  gathered 
on  the  grass-blades  and  heather,  and  the  lull  clear  moon 
looked  down  upon  my  vigil  with  steel-blue  light.  I  remem- 
ber, too,  that  one  of  tbe  younger  women,  in  pity,  gave  me 
a  blanket  to  keep  me  warm,  that  Diego  came  up  and 
snatched  it  away,  asking  me  scoffingly  whether  I  thought  I 
was  at  some  fine  Madrid  hotel,  and  since  when  French 
hounds  —  or  English  —  it  was  all  one  —  had  been  so  ten- 
derly cherished  among  gentlemen  and  Spaniards.  And 
I  aleo  recollect  that  the  man  who  lay  beside  me,  and  who 
told  me  that  he  had  been  a  bull-lighter,  and  shaken  a  red 
flag  in  the  arena,  and  who  had  the  marks  of  fetters  on  wrist 
and  an kle^ good-naturedly  spared  me  part  of  the  lar^e  and 
cumbrous  capote  that  covered  him.  It  was  but  a  trowsy 
and  tlea-invesled  old  clonk,  but  it  was  heavy  and  warm, 
and  I  was  grateful  for  the  kindness  that  enabled  me  to 
cease  shivering  and  obtain  some  welcome  hours  of  sleep. 

An  odd  life  it  was  that  I  led  for  the  next  three  days  in 
robber-camp.  My  wild  cantors  went  and  came.  Parties 
of  them  were  astir  before  the  dawn,  and  booty  was  some- 
times brought  in,  but  no  captives,  while  more  than  once 
bandits  returned  ba filed  and  wounded.  The  time  was 
spent  in  apathetic  imlolence  or  in  restless  stir,  according  to 
the  news  brought  in  by  scouts.  Plenty,  however,  prevailed 
in  the  bivouac,  and  1  was  not,  as  a  rule,  ill-used.  The  cap- 
tain having  desired  me  to  mention  the  quarter  to  which  ap- 
plication lor  my  ransom  might  be  addressed,  I  had  pru-  . 
denlly  refrained  from  breathing  the  names  of  Stanbury  and 
King.  "  Tbe  consul  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,"  I  said, 
"minht  do  something  for  me,  as  an  Englishman  in  distress. 
But  It  would  be  useless  to  ask  too  much,  for  in  England,  as 
in  Spain,  little  account  was  made  of  a  poor  devil  like  my- 
self.'' 

"  Look  here,"  said  Garcia,  with  his  ogre's  grin ;  "  Pm  an 
old  rat,  not  easy  to  put  off  with  poisoned  cheese.  I  only 
half-believe,  my  fine  fellow,  that  you  ire  an  artist,  though 
I'll  not  deny  that  you  handle  your  pencil  and  colors  Like  a 
workihan"  (and  indeed  I  had  been  constantly  engaged  in 
taking  flattering  likenesses  of  some  of  the  most  atrocioua 
visages  ever  seen  out  of  Newgate);  "but  whatever  yon 
may  be,  you'll  pay  somehow,  in  coin  or  with  your  skin. 
Your  Queen  could  buy  Spain,  and  never  feel  tbe  loss  of  the 
cash ;  and  unless  your  consul,  or  your  ambassador,  loosena 
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hU  purse-strings  pretty  freely,  I'll  —  No;  Iiron't  tell  you 
what  I'll  do  —  onlv  it  •hall  be  BOmething  new,  something 
(hat  all  the  north  shall  ring  with.  Write  your  letter,  then  j 
and  whcQ  my  messenger  gets  back,  we  wilt  see  alwut  the 


is  me.  Diego,  indeed,  my  enemy  from  the  fii 
sioned  me  macb  the  sapaesorl  of  annoyance,  wlien  a  chance 
presented  itselli  that  a  big,  bullying,  boy  at  avhool  delij^hta 
to  inl!ic:t  on  a  small  and  weakly  one,  and  hia  frequent  inio- 
lence  and  brutality  were  the  severest  trials  that  iny  tem|ier 
bad  to  undergo,  while  two  or  three  of  the  worst-dispoied 
were  tempted  to  follow  his  example.  But  the  others,  espe- 
cially after,  they  had  found  out  that  I  could  leap  and 
wrestle  with  the  beat  of  them,  regarded  me  with  favor,  and 


repeatedly  ii 


terposed  between  me  and  my  tormentor. 
In^lese  alone,"  they  would  say  ;  "  he  ia  a  good 


fellow,  and  more  of  a  man  than  you  are,  butcher,  for  all 

¥iur  frowns  and  your  fingering  nt  the  navaja  in  your  aash. 
ut,  tad,  does  no  one  wear  a  knife  but  yourself,  I  wonder  I 
The  Englishman  is  going  to  shew  us  another  trick  or  two 
at  cards,  and  ihen  to  finish  iiancho's  picture :  why,  it's  a 
staring  likeness  already." 

The  women  were,  alter  a  rough  fashion,  my  patronesses. 
They  were  all,  as  1  have  said,  of  Catalan  race  ;  and  since 
I,  a  Monmouthshire  boy,  had  in  my  childhood  had  a  lair 
knowledge  of  the  Welsh  tongue,  I  brushed  up  my  recollec- 
tions of  Cambrian  gutturals  to  the  best  of  my  power,  and 
was  thus  able  to  make  myself  intelligible  in  the  semi-Cehic 
dialect  of  these  rude  mountaineers.  On  the  whole,  I  ahould 
say  that  I  was  a  popular  prisoner  i  but  so  great  was  Uar- 
cia's  authority,  that  I  well  knew  that  one  command  of  bb 
would  conai;{n  me,  hopeleasly,  to  the  dircat  doom  tbat  his 
fiendiah  ingenuity  could  inveuL  All  this  time  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  I  had  forgotten  Uulh,  dear,  aoft,  loving 
Ruth,  whose  l>odin<;  worda  ollen  rang  in  my  ears  as  J  But 
looking  at  the  ruifianly  forms  and  wild  surroundings  that 
hemmed  me  in  ;  or  that  i  was  oblivious  of  Stanbury  and 
King,  or  of  the  fact  that  my  non-arrival  at  Madrid  before 
the  day  when  the  fatal  bills  of  exchange  should  tall  due, 
would  bring  ruin  and  disgrace  to  the  Ikmoua  old  house  in 
which  I  had  hoped  to  be  a  partner.  Ah  I  it  was  sad  to 
remember  my  old,  bright  day-dreams,  now  tliat  the  season 
of  fruition  seBiucd  to  be  put  olT  forever. 

How  strange,  too,  was  it  to  remember  tbat  1  —  1,  Robert 
Thorp  —  portrait-painter  in  ordinary  to  a  horde  of  banditti, 
and  with  the  alternative  of  an  extortionate  ransom  or  a 
cruel  death  —  had  actually  concealed  about  my  person  a 
great  sum  of  money.  Tlia  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France 
that  lay  in  the  belt  of  soil  wash-leather  which  I  wore  be- 
neath my  clothes,  would  have  been  indeed  a  glorious  haul 
for  Messrs.  Uarcia  &  Co.  Beyond  turning  out  my  packets, 
the  brigands  had  never  searclied  me,  so  completely  did  my 
bearing  and  my  clothes  confirm  the  idea  that  I  was  the 
needy  artiat  thitt  1  professed  to  be.  So  there  1  was,  in  the 
centre  of  this  greedy  band,  any  member  of  which,  however 
joviil  when  in  well-fed  good  humor,  would  have  cheerfully 
cut  a  throat  to  get  at  one  of  the  thousand -franc  promises  to 
pay  of  which  I  was  the  bearer,  and  the  hidden  treaaure  was 
as  useless  to  them  as  it  was  to  myself  or  to  its  proper  own- 
ers. At  last  a  messenger  came,  hurrying  in  with  bad  tid- 
ing, as  1  conjectured,  for  the  captain  himself  instantly  set 
ott  at  the  head  of  four  fifths  of  the  fighliog-mea,  leaving 
Uiego  in  command  of  the  scanty  detachment  that  was  to 
watch  over  the  women  and  the  baggage  of  the  bivouac. 
"i  have  given   orders,"  said  Garcia   grimly,  before   he 


overlooking  a  precipitous  descent  which  no  liuinan  foot 
could  bave  scaled,  at  the  giddy  verge  of  the  Hat-topped 
mountain  on  «  hich  the  camp  had  been  formeil. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  a  peasant-boy  from  the 
Talley  brought  some  inielligencu  which  nroiluLi'd  a  great 
deal  of  stir  in  the  bivouac.  There  was  bu^llL^  confusion, 
hasty  packing,  screami  from  the  women,  OBiln  Irora  the 
men.  Clearly  the  position  was  about  to  be  abandnncil,  and 
such  a  movement,  as  1  well  knew,  was  Irauglit  with  peril  to 
me.  Presently,  the  women,  all  heavily  laden  widi  bundles 
and  cooking  utcni-ils,  plodded  off  along  the  sleep  and  nar- 
row paths,  and  then  Diego,  followed  by  ihu  eight  or  nine 
brigands  who  still  lingered.  approsL-hed  me- 

"  You  heard  El  Capitan's  words,  my  fine  Engli^hiuan," 
said  be,  with  a  sneer  of  unconcealed  malice.  ■*  March  !  is 
the  order,  and  we  cannot  be  hampered  with  pri^onero.  I 
am  come  to  'take  care'  of  you.  Santos  I  iiiiinj's  the  calf 
Tve  cared  lor  in  the  same  style ', "  and  he  drew  bin  knife 
and  bared  hia  a 

There  was  a 
Diego,"  said  ont 
by  teaching 


->  Hoiux"  Ihe  men.  "  Come,  come, 
tout  young  fellow  wboM  good-will  I  had 
liim  the  art  and  mystery  of  winiliiig  up  a 
watch  (my  own  watdi,  by  tlie  way,  now  lenamitig  hij 
pocket)  ;  "  let  fhe  poor  devil  have  a  chance.  I'll  answer 
lor  ii:  he  shall  not  give  us  the  slip,  and  hi:  can  foot  it  nearly 
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example  if  an  unransomed  bird  got  out  of  the  cage  with 
whole  feathers." 

Once  in  unchecked  authority,  the  natural  malignity  of 
Diego's  nature  soon  asserted  itself:  my  rations  were  re- 
duced to  some  broken  victuals,  washed  down  by  snow- 
water, "good  enough,"  as  the  ruffian  said,  "for  a  heretic 
swine  from  over-sea;"  and  i  was  no  longer  allowed  the 
range  of  the  camp,  but  compelled  to  pass  the  nieht,  witli  no 
covering  but  that  of  a  tattered  eerape,  on  a  ledge  of  earth 


And  El  Capitan's  orders  'I  Do  1  conimaiid  btru  to^lay, 
or  you,  sijuirc  Irom  the  swine  V"  retorted  the  ex-buielier, 
who  r^liy  had  a  love  for  the  exercise  of  hii  former  profe»- 
sion  ;  and  he  bade  two  of  the  tiandits  grasp  my  anus  tightly, 
and  prepared  to  strike. 

There  arose  another  mutter  of  remonstrance  from  the 
gang.  ■'  Not  so  quick,  anyway,  ScQor  Lieulenaiil.  Give 
him  half  an  hour  to  prav  ;  yes,  yes,  that  can't  do  any  liann 
—  half  an  hour."  AnJ  although  Diego  dcmandt'd  of  what 
use  were  the  prayers  of  a  maldiebo  sell  ism  atic,  be  wis 
obliged  to  yield  a  sullen  assent ;  and  the  wholtr  party  left 
mc,  and  seated  themselves  under  the  leu  of  a  roi-k  some 
yards  distant,  where,  li^rljting  their  cigars  and  wrapped  is 
ibeir  striped  mantles,  tbey  coolly  awaited  thu  cod  uf  the 
brief  respite  that  was  allowed  me. 

It  would  be  hard  to  analyze  my  own  feelings  during  thai 
half  hour  tbat  iaicrvened  between  the  lawless  sentence  snd 
its  ruthless  execution.  Tiie  pity  of  some  benevolent  brig- 
and bad  induced  him  to  leave  me  two  or  ihrvu  cigars,  so 
that,  if  I  prelerred  to  do  so,  I  might  solace  my  last  uioments 
with  tobacco;  and  anodier  had  silently  laid  his  rotary  od 
the  ground  beside  mo.  I  remember  that  I  strove  to  pray, 
to  compote  my  mind,  to  make  read^  for  the  awful  eiianse 
so  near ;  but  my  brain  was  in  n  whirl,  and  tlie  tors  of  life, 
the  loss  of  Ruth,  mingled  in  my  thonghts  with  l)>e  most 
trivial  memorieo  of  chitdisli  joys  and  sorrows,  and  tliat  all 
these  musin|9  were  compatible  with  a  sort  of  nieelianical 
perception  of  the  sligbteiit  weather  symptoms,  and  of  the 
most  conimoD  objects  within  my  vision.  A  slorui  was 
brewing ;  yes,  tbat  was  certain.  The  sky  was  no  longer  of 
the  uauai  hot,  green-blue  tint,  but  violet,  and  darkening  as 
a  black  haie  of  cloud  came  creeping  over  it  like  a  funeral 
pall.  The  wind  blew  in  fierce  and  short-lived  gusts.  A 
drop  or  two  of  rain,  flat,  heavy,  rattled  on  the  gravel,  and 
there  was  an  ominous  growl  of  thunder  afar  olf.  What  an 
ending  to  all  my  liopea,  to  all  my  ambition*  I  Would  it 
hurt  much  —  the  deaih-stroke  of  Ihe  sharp  knife  which 
even  then  I  could  see  the  volunteer  executioner  whet  upon 
hia  sandal?  And  (lie  money,  the  French  noles,  would  they 
ever  be  found  V  Kloat  likely  not.  My  corpse  would  be 
tossed  over  into  some  gully,  frequented  only  by  the  hill-fox; 
and  when  the  vultures  of  ihe  Pyrenees  bail  jiichml  my 
Ixtnes  bare,  the  belt  anS  its  contents  would  have  "become 
shapeless  pulp.  What  was  that  in  the  valley,  far  below, 
something  gliincing  like  a  river  V  Not  water,  no,  but  sicel  I 
I  knew  the  glimmer  of  bayoneta ;  and  thi^ugh  the  dust  1 
saw  the  blue  uniforms  advancing  in  columns  up  a  narrow 
ribbon  of  road.  Scldicrsl  and  1  was  to  pcrirli,  wiib  rescne 
so  near  1  Ahl  here  was  the  storm  1  And  down  came  the 
mountain  tempest,  with  fU^  on  flash,  and  roll  on  roll  of 
the  ariiltery  of   heaven,  while  hail  uid  rain  hudied  the 
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hiUaides,  and  the  wind  raged  and  howled  in  its  wildeet 

M/  aenses  had  probably  been  sharpened  by  the  unnatu- 
ral tenaion  or  the  nerves,  but  tbe  brigands'  lil'u  U  one  lh»t 
demaails  very  great  kcenneu  of  perception,  nnd  witliin  ten 
minutes  of  Llie  time  nhen  I  drat  diatinguislied  tlio  aolUiery, 
a  quiek  cry  of  alarm  told  that  tbey  too  were  awaro  of  llie 
tmweluonie  apparition.'  The  aight  of  the  troops  was  iLe 
signHl  for  my  munler. 

"Come  and  hold  hla  bands,"  shouted  Die!;o:  "we'll 
finish  with  tbe  Englishman,  and  be  olf,  before  yonder  bea- 
gles of  the  queen  scent  ua  out." 

And  tbe  wretchea  came  hurrj-ing  up  to  conclude  their 
but«her  work,  while  I  sprang  to  my  feet  with  souie  vngue 
purpose  of  rasistance;  but  as  I  did  so,  llicre  i^amo  a  wilder 
gust  of  wind  than  before,  and  with  a  tlirill  of  horror,  I  felt 
that  the  ground  beneath  me  was  in  motion.  Yes,  it  was 
no  fancy,  Stonea,  earth,  and  bushes,  were  all  torn  from 
tbeir  bold,  and  slipping  away,  fast  and  fJatcr  still,  down 
the  precipice.  Lower  and  lower  yet  tliey  slid,  bearing  me 
helplessly  alonn  with  them,  with  very  much  tbe  acnsationa 
of  one  who  feels  a  trap-door  give  way  beneath  hia  tread  ; 
and  as  I  sank,  the  mettory  of  Ruth's  dream  camo  rush'ne 
iu  upon  my  troubled  mind,  until  [  wa9  almost  doubted  if  I 
were  awake  or  tbe  victim  of  a  nightmare.  Mingling  wilk 
the  noise  of  the  elemental  war,  1  heard  the  roar  ot  half- 
incredulous  fury  with  which  the  baffled  robbers  bebcid 
their  prey  passing  away  beyond  their  reach  ;  and  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  tlieir  wild  forma  and  savage  faces,  and  then 
there  waa  nothing  to  be  seen  but  dust  and  rolling  stoneij, 
and  the  swaying  stems  of  the  pine-trees  past  which  I  waa 
being  borne  in  that  mad  rush  down  the  moiintnin-side ;  and 
I  tritd  to  grasp  at  the  trees,  but  failed ;  and  iben  all  grew 
dark,  and  1  fainted,  fur  my  next  recollrclion  is  that  I  was 
lying  on  the  long  grass  of  a  little  field,  in  the  centre  of  a 
diaotic  heap  of  gravel,  stones,  and  bushes  that  the  land- 
slip had  carried  down  with  it,  and  that  the  meadow  was 
full  of  soUliera,  while  a  rubicund  regimental  su^ieon  was 
fueling  my  pulse,  and  a  woman,  a  sort  of  vivanjiere,  waa 
trying  to  pour  a  few  dropa  of  brandy  between  my  shut 
teeth.  Another  good  Samaritan,  in  a  captain's  uniform, 
looked  down  on  me  kindly  enough. 

"No  bones  broken,  doctor'/  That's  right.  Give  him 
another  sip  from  your  canteen,  Donn  Dolores.  He's  no 
brigand  —  an  escaped  prisoner,  more  likely.  I  should  say 
a  foreigner.  Can  you  find  your  tongue  to  tell  us  who  you 
are,  my  poor  fellow  ?     Anyhow,  you  arc  safe." 

I  tried  to  thank  bim,  but  fainted  afresh. 

I  have  little  more  to  tell.  That  I  reached  Madrid  in 
good  time,  with  tbe  belt  and  its  Taluxble  inclosure,  and 
that  the  French  bank-notes  enabled  Stanbury  and  King 
to  meet  the  dreaded  bills  of  exchange  with  honor  and  credit 
—  that  the  heads  of  the  house  as  honorably  kept  their 
promise  to  raise  me  to  a  partnership  —  that  good  dnys  and 
renewed  prosperity  were  in  store  lor  iho  noble  old  firm, 
and  for  myself  as  the  happy  husband  of  diirling  Kuth.  may 
easily  )>e  conjectured.  Hut  deep  and  fervent  as  was  my  grat- 
itude for  my  wonderful  preservation  from  a  double  deatl),  I 
have  never  been  fond  of  discuss  in  sf  the  history  of  those  ter- 
rible lifw  moments  on  the  mountuin-siilc,  or  of  dwelling  on 
my  own  feelings  while  it  lasted.  Suffice  it  lliat  the  mem- 
ory of  that  brii^f  space,  fraught  as  with  the  ngony  of  a  life- 
time, long  haunted  me  in  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  night, 
and  that  it  was  not  till  the  course  of  years  had  In  some 
degree  blunted  tbe  force  of  the  impres-sions,  that  i  waa  able 
calmly  to  record  them  on  paper. 


LIFE  IN  THE   NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

But  for  Pepys  and  Evelyn  we  should  know  but  little  of 
the  social  life  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  host  of  letter-. 
writers  —  Walpole,  Mrs.  Delany,  and  Mrs.  Montagu,  at  tho 
head  of  them  —  may  be  said  to  have  pliologra]ihed  ilio 
next  century  for  ns.  Lord  Malniesburj-,  Lord  Auckland, 
and  some  others  succeeded ;  and  now  we  are  beginning  Co 


have  rcveiaiions  e:(clusively  of  the  6rst  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Tliu  most  important  contributor  to  our 
knowledge  in  this  rcppcct  is  the  late  Sir  Ueorge  J^^ikson, 
whose  reconlly  published  volumes  will  afford  us  saLM|>lvs  of 
tho  limes  In  nhich  our  prandmothcrs  were  young  and  had 
swains  at  tbcir  feet  —  unless  war  called  llieni  away. 

Gay  people  on  the  Continent  had  a  bad  lime  of  it  when 
war  broke  out  in  ltl03,  and  the  French  government  issued 
orders  (or  ihe  arrest  of  all  English  persons  on  whom  hands 
could  be  laid.  Bath  ex|K'clud  to  be  more  brillisnt  than 
ever  by  ihe  return  of  ibe  absentees;  but  their  difficulty 
was  SuMi  to  return.  All  wlio  wore  in  France  were  made 
prisoners.  A  precipitate  lliglit  of  crowds  of  En^lirh  travel- 
lers from  Geneva  suddenly  took  place.  1  ht-y  were  not 
safe  on  any  part  of  ihu  Continent;  but  sonii',  in  disguise 
and  on  foot,  reached  Berlin,  other*  got  to  the  sea  and 
arrived  in  Englanil  ;  but  Bath  was  not  sensible  of  any 
increase  in  numbers  or  gayety,  for  the  times  were  out  of 
joint,  lhoLi:;li  ilowagers.still  played  whist  and  young  couplet 
danced  minuets. 

Many  of  those  who  wore  shut  up  at  Verdun  chafed  under 
the  restraint  as  iniok-rable.  Some,  however,  bore  it  phllo- 
sopliically.  others  gnyly.  A  few  took  to  French  niislrusECs; 
Other  few  to  French  wives.  The  French  olfieiulB  made  **a 
good  thing"  out  of  those  who  had  money,  granlinj;  lliem 
partial  liberty  lor  m  many  days  or  hours,  acconling  to  tho 
"tonsidenilion,"  Two  or  three,  having  spent  hundreds 
of  pounds  in  their  bribes,  at  last  took  "  French  leave,"  and 
were  lucky  in  not  bein?  recaptured.  Their  course  is  not 
to  be  commended.  We  have  a  higher  opinion  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  who,  when  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple, 
refuacd  to  liiive  his  pnrole,  used  to  tell  tbe  governor  to  be 
vigiliint,  as  he  would  be  off  on  the  first  opjiortunity,  and 
ultimately  kept  hia  word,  broke  prison,  and  found  his  paln- 
fiil  way  to  England. 

The  scriuuNnesa  of  tho  times  and  their  evcnta  little 
affected  the  I'rinte  of  Wales.  He  waa  inileed  thought  to 
be  ill  in  the  early  part  of  1 804;  but  the  illness  arose,  it  was 
sairl,  from  the  liict  that  llic  rrinco  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
liad  been  so  drunk,  for  three  whole  da)-B,  that  the  former 
at  last  lelt  like  a  pig,  and  would  have  died  like  one,  Intt 
for  prompt  and  copious  bleeding.  How  rude  the  "first 
gentleman  "  could  be,  when  he  cliose,  to  liis  wife.  Is  well 
known.  At  a  drawing-room,  held  hv  Queen  Charlotte  in 
June,  1807,  when  tbe  IVinee  and  IVmcess  of  Wales  were 
present,  he  look  no  notice  of  tho  Princess.  Tnniing  hla 
back  upon  her,  he  stood  between  her  and  the  Queen,  and 
as  loni:  us  tlie  Princess  remained  he  kept  up  a  convi'rsation 
with  his  sisters,  thereby  preventing  them  from  addressing 
a  word  to  his  wife.  This  feeling  against  his  wife  he 
paraded  everywhere.  Ho  was  jealous  of  her  pnpularity  — 
quite  unnecessarily,  for  she  made  herself  ridiculous,  and 
llie  subject  of  sLoniful  criticism,  by  her  lavish  display  at 
evening  parlies  of  her  protuberant  beauties.  At  these 
parties,  the  Prince  would  stare  at  ladies  whom  he  knew, 
without  speaking  to  ihem.  His  condescending  fpectb  waa 
addressed  only  to  bis  first  wile,  Mrs.  Iritiherberl,  and  her 
Bister,  l^ady  Haggeratonc.  The  lirat  of  lho>e  ladi.-B  lived 
at  Brighton  with  the  state  of  a  queen  and  the  ppirit  ot  a 
goildess  of  mirth.  Meanwhile,  his  Koyal  Highness  Itirlod 
with  his  "  future  Duchess,"  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford. 
One  of  Queen  Fitzherbert's  merriest  tales  related  liow  a 
man  had  sent  to  her  some  lemonade  powders  ho  had  in- 
venleil,  on  ihe  ground  that  tliey  were  highly  approved  and 
constantly  u»ed  by  the  Marchioness  in  ipieslion. 

In  1802  BhUi  was  sur]iri-ed  by  a  visit  from  the  Duke  of 
York.  He  brou;:ht  ihe  Huchess  with  him,  and  left  her 
there  next  dav.  Her  friends  reported  thiit  tho  had  been 
bitten  in  the  li;md  by  one  of  her  numerous  pet  dogs,  and 
that  the  wounil  was  privately  pumped  upon  didly.  But 
the  public  story  was,  that  his  Koral  IIi;;hnesa  had  lost 
£200,000  at  play,  and  had  been  compelled  to  briiak  up  his 
town  establi:-hnient.  The  scandalous  story  of  the  Uuke 
and  Mrs.  Clarke,  a  mistress,  who  sold  places  and  commis- 
sions, is  pluanantly  liabinced  by  an  incident  n-s|ieelin"  a 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Jordan 
—  Lieutenant  Filzctarenee — in   1809.     lie  was  in  Spain 
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wilh  our  anjiy  in  that  year,  aotl  he  revermd  La  Fontaine's 
fable  of  llie  uiule  who  was  alwaja  lalliiDg  of  his  mother 
the  nare,  but  Kaid  littlti  of'hia  lather  the  ass.  The  lieu- 
tenant iras  the  fuulliib  aide-de-camp  of  a  IboUeh  General 
Shav,  who  was  alwaye  showing  him  about  to  the  Spaniard* 
.  aa  the  King  of  England's  grandson. 

That  erandson  vas  alxiut  to  be  diFpatched  on  a  mission 
to  the  Continent  in  ISIS,  but  tniiiislers  changed  their 
minds.  They  wera  afraid  he  would  write  everjlhing  to 
hiB  father,  who  would  publish  it  in  Bond  Street;  and  so 
tlie  gentleman  was  kept  at  home  to  Bun  bimfelf  in  the  liow 
■window  at  Wliite'a. 

The  grandest  ISte  of  sixty  years  since  was  the  one  given 
by  the  Prbce,  at  Carlton  House,  in  181 1.  The  King  was 
in  such  ill  htalth  and  the  Princess  Amelia  in  such  a  nru- 
carious  condition,  that  it  was  often  deferred ;  and  Jekyll 
remarked  that  no  one  could  ever  again  say,  ''  Fixed  as 
btef  At  length  it  came  off,  and,  for  one  happy  invited 
Knest,  made  a  hundred  mad  who  were  not  invited.  The 
Queen  and  Princesses  declined  to  he  present;  but  Louis 
^e  Eighteenlh  and  the  Ead-looking  Dueness  of  AngoulSue 
appeared  there,  aud  the  Prince  received  tlie  former  as  a 
tovereign  de  faeto.  "  I  am  only  a  Conile  de  Lille,"  said 
Louis,  modesfly.  "  Sire,"  stdd  the  i*rince,  "  you  are  the 
King  of  France  and  Navarre  ;"  and  he  treated  his  guest 
accordingly.  Bolli  the  Prince's  wives  (Mr».  Fitiberbert 
and  the  Princess  of  Wales)  sat  at  iionie  by  ihemselvus ; 
but  the  "favorite"  was  honored  by  a  command  to  attend 
the  festival.  One  of  the  Prime's  ideas  was  to  divorce  his 
second  wifu  and  shut  her  up  in  Holyrood  House  forever. 
This  grand  fSle,  it  may  be  added,  wan  soon  Ibrgolten  in  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  fight  that  was  to  come  oil'  between 
the  Baltimore  nen;ro,  Molyneux,  and  the  chief  of  English 
boxers,  Tom  Cribb  I  It  was  a  time,  moreover,  when  later 
hours  beaan  to  be  lashionabie.  We  hear  of  a  ball  lasting 
from  twelve  till  eight;  and  of  another  at  which  the  major- 
ity of  dancers  kept  it  up  till  ten  in  the  morning. 

We  go  back  a  couple  of  years,  in  order  to  remark  that 
in  1809,  while  tliere  was  no  lack  of  enjoyment  among 
optimists,  the  prees  saw  tlie  worst  side  of  everjthing;  and 
the  Timtx  esi>ecially  denied  or  explained  away  our  viu- 
tories  generally,  and  that  of  Talavera  in  particular.  The 
public  seem  to  have  l>een  almost  as  ill  informed  as  to  what 
was  being  done  abroad  as  they  are  now  by  "  our  own  cor- 
respondents," who  are  sent  to  deftrlbe  battle-fields  or  other 
troublesome  matters,  and  who  write  eolumnx  on  the  boiling 
of  their  cpgs  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  laundresses.  "  It 
ia  too  much,"  says  Jatkson,  "  to  hear  the  victory  of  Tala- 
vera called  in  question  by  the  Times;  a  victory  as  honor- 
able to  British  arms  and  British  generalship  as  any  they 
ever  achieved.  That  paper  should  be  oHered  up  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  manes  of  the  heroes  who  fell  on  the  Albercho. 
I  have  not  patience  to  read  it." 

In  1514  the  Prince  Regent  had  a  narrow  escape  lor  his 
life.  On  one  of  his  evenings  of  ennui  he  sent  for  George 
Colman  to  come  from  the  Kings'  Bench,  where  be  was  a 
prisoner,  to  amuse  him.  Court  jester  and  prince,  tlii^y 
passed  the  night,  drinking  aud  Iboling,  till  six  o'clock, 
when  his  Highne»Ei  was  carried  to  bed  in  an  apoplexy,  from 
which  he  only  recovered  at  the  cost  of  seven -an  d-t  wen  ly 
ounces  of  blood  1  He  was  as  near  death  at  this  critical 
juncture  as  a  man  could  be  and  yet  live.  His  constitution, 
however,  carried  him  through.  When  the  allied  sovereigns 
entered  London  he  was  ready  for  all  the  duties  and  eii^cr 
for  all  the  pleasures  tliat  the  occasion  oH'cred;  but  he 
shocked  some  people  on  one  occasion  by  presiding  at  a 
public  dinner  on  a  Sunday. 

'i'hat  EugUsh  society  wanted  refinement  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century  is  not  to  he  disputed.  When 
Ur.  Jackson  returned  from  long  diplomatic  service  abroad 
in  ISOG,  he  dined  one  day  at  Lord  Westmoreland's.  The 
zuests  were  chiefly  Huspians.  'J  hoy  were  as  much  out  of 
their  element  in  English  society  as  the  young  diplomatist 
says  he  was  after  the  sociability,  ease,  and  elegance 
society  at  foreign  courts  to  which  he  had  so  Ion, 
accusiomed. 

Some  of  that  foreign  society  was  quite  aa  free  as 
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easy.  Jackson  and  other  Englishmen  at  the  Prussian  rajnrt 
wore  admitted  lo  the  morning  toilette  of  Madame  de  Vos, 
the  King  of  Prussia's  ip-ande  maltreite.  While  under  the 
hands  of  her  hairdresser  she  laughed  and  flirted  with  the 
Knglisb  lords  and  gentlemen,  who  paid  tribute  to  b«r 
beauty  and  its  ufcb  by  malting  her  presents  of  wine  and 
tea,  and  other  English  matters,  wtich  she  greedily  ac- 
cepted. There  are  three  things,  tays  the  Wdsh  proverb, 
which  always  swallow  and  are  never  satisGed  —  the  grave, 
the  sea,  and  a  king's  concubine. 

Austerliiz  killed  Pitt  as  surely  as  Trafalgar  killed  Nd- 
aon.  Each  died  for  his  country,  hut  that  country  mourned 
more  deeply  for  tlie  great  admiral,  stricken  down  iu  the 
battle  where  he  was  the  victor,  than  it  did  for  the  ereat 
minister  who  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  lost  book  he 
read,  at  Bath,  was  Miss  Owenson'a  (Lady  lIorgaD's) 
"  Novice  of  St.  Dominic. "  I'hat  now  unreadable  romance. 
Pitt  said  he  could  not  lay  down  till  he  had  finii^hed  it,  and 
thence  did  the  "Novice"  come  to  be  tbe  rage  for  a  Ume. 
People  almost  fought  to  obtain  it  at  the  libraries,  and  noth- 
ing in  literature  was  talked  of  but  a  book  which  has  long 
since  fallen  out  of  literature  and  of  memory  altogether. 
People,  loo,  fought  for  another  novel.  "A  Winter  in  Lon- 
don," in  which  ^a:^hionable  life  was  illustrated  by  an  inc*- 
pable  whose  name  and  whose  work  are  equally  wrapt  in 
oblivion. 

Fox  did  not  long  survive  his  great  rival,  Pitt.  He  died 
on  the  13th  of  September,  laoS.  A  week  previously,  when 
he  was  already  dying,  he  transacted  public  tfusinesi.  He 
[■ave  an  audience  in  nis  bedroom  to  George  Jackson,  with 
instructions  as  to  how  the  latter  was  to  act  on  his  new  mif- 
sion  to  Germany.  There  was  a  mixture  of  the  solema  and 
the  ludicrous  in  the  scene.  When  Jackson  was  announced, 
Mrs.  Fox,  in  complete  dishabille,  was  in  the  room.  In  her 
flurry  she  slipped  into  a  closet,  and,  as  the  interview  was 
prolonged,  the  lightly-draped  ladv  kept  signalling  to  Mr, 
Fox,  as  if  he  alone  could  hear  ner,  by  little  coughs  and 
murmurs,  to  warn  him  not  to  over-exert  himselt^  or  U>  dis- 
miss the  envoy,  that  she  might  he  set  free.  At  a  moment 
when  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation  between  the 
minister  and  his  agent  the  fair  captive  tapped  at  the  panel, 
asked  if  the  youn"  [J'''>''e">"°  "^  °°^  gone,  and  complained 
of  being  cold.  The  dying  statesman  looked  at  Jackson 
with  a  languid  smile,  and  with  friendly  wishes  bade  him 
farewell  —  as  it  proved,  forever. 

Descending  to  minor  legislators,  we  meet  with  an  Irish 
M.  P.,  who,  being  told  that  the  favor  he  asked  would   be 

5 ranted  on  condition  of  his  supporting  government,  replied 
lat  he  would  not  give  his  constant  support  for  so  paltry  a 
favor.  The  Irith  member  obtained  the  favor,  aad  voted 
twice  for  government  in  payment  far  iL  This  was  belter 
diplomacy  than  Sir  Charles  Stuart's  (Marquis  of  J.on- 
donderry),  who,  when  named  to  a  post  in  Germany,  told 
people  that  he  was  going  to  Spain,  by  way  of  being  dipto- 
uiatic.  We  were  unlucky  in  our  leading  diplomatists  geiter- 
al!y  at  thai  time.  Lord  Aberdeen  may  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple. He  went  to  Tuplitz,  as  Euglish  ambassador,  and  had 
the  bad  taste  and  idiotic  indiscretion  to  say  one  day,  o{H;nly 
at  dinner,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  undertaking,  and 
would  not  go  on  with  it  to  keep  the  crowns  on  the  allied 
heads  I  One  qualification  was  necessary  to  even  a  decently 
moderate  success,  namely,  the  ability  to  speak  French ; 
but  Lord  Aberdeen  not  only  could  not  speak  two  words  of 
French,  but  had  the  folly  to  tell  everybody  who  addressed 
him  in  that  language  that  he  hated  it.  There  was  in  some 
persons  as  much  bad  taste  in  acts  as  there  was  in  olhen 
in  words  i  and  it  is  not  without  surprise  that  we  hear  of 
gentlemen  sight-seers  who  would  pass  the  morning  amid 
the  horror's  of  a  field  of  recent  battle,  and  the  evening  at 
the  play,  philandering  wilh  ladies  and  talking  an  infinite 
deal  of  nothing.  On  another  occasion,  we  hear  ol  the 
gayestand  most  gigantic  of  nicnics,  where  luxury  aboiiuded, 
while,  wilLin  a  Itiw  miles,  French  soldiers  were  dropping 
dead  with  hunger  as  they  slowly  retreated. 

Mrs.  FilzherbiTt  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  the 
Queenof  Brigliton,  if  not  of  England,  and  she  was  giopD- 
larly  called  "  Mrs.  Prince."    She  certainly  was  one  erf'  tba 
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most  nuefn-likB  women  that  ever  liveJ ;  and  atood  in  fa- 
vorabfo  contract  wUb  Lady  Hollaail,  whois  justly  described 
as  fiiasy,  HltiiDst  rude,  ■training  at  c Sue t,  and  losing  it  io  the 
very  eflbrt.  There  was  another  lady  then  in  England  itrlv- 
iDir  to  be  eflective,  Madame  de  Stael ;  and  she  (vho  hor- 
riGed  Henry  Brougham)  whs  pronounced,  by  female  critics 
as  ■■  too  saicious  Co  glitter  to  be  intringicatly  ^ood."  A  atill 
more  remarkable  woman  qf  that  day  was  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb.  She  waa  at  a  party  at  Lady  Heatbcote'^,  had  been 
flirting  and  quarrelling  with  Lord  Byron,  and  therefore 
"  stabbed  herself  with  a  knife  M  supper,  so  that  the  blood 
flew  About  her  neighbors."  When  she  came  to,  after  a 
faiot,  a  glass  of  water  was  handed  to  her,  but  she  smashed 
the  glass  and  cut  herself  with  the  pieces.     "  A  little  disci- 


found  at  breakfast  as  weilas  at  supper  tables.  Lady  Caro- 
Une  Hood  was,  probably,  counsetled  not  to  go  to  the  Re- 
gent's "  brealclitst  ; "  but  ladies  will,  under  certain  ciruuni- 
ataoces,  disregard  friends  and  doctors  also.  Lady  Caroline 
went,  and  had  only  herself  to  blame  when  she  had  to  be 
carried  away  wrapped  up  in  blankets. " 

Mrs.  Fiizlierbert's  conduct  at  Brighton  waa  not  always  in 
the  best  taste.  Mrs.  tiunn,  the  bathing- worn  an,  invariably 
addressed  her  as  "  Mrs.  Prince  ;"  but  the  latter  did  not 
liva  at  the  level  of  that  dignity.  She  held  aflcrnoon  gos- 
rips  in  her  little  drawing-room,  hung  with  black  proGles  (her 
lalon  aux  ailAguflles).  Only  guests  of  distinction  were  ad- 
mitted here  to  exchange  the  stories  of  the  day  for  piquant 
anecdotes  and  a  cup  of  tea.  There,  too,  M.  le  Prince  was 
a  sabjecC  of  diecussion.  His  sayings  and  doings  were  pretty 
freely  handled.  It  was  all  done  with  gusto  and  elicited 
mncu  mirth  ;  but  some  visitors,  wl^o  were  f>lad  to  be  there, 
professed  to  think  it  all  very  very  naughty  and  in  the 
worst  taste.  * 

The  fair  one  who  had  the  repatation  of  being  fairest 
where  all  were  fair —  the  reigning  queen  of  beauty  in  fact 
—  wa.4  Miss  ttumbold,  daughter  of  Sir  George.  She  was  a 
"  dashing  "  beauty  ;  bat  if  to  be  beautiful  waa  not  common, 
to  be  dashing  was  to  be  fashionable.  Accordingly,  we 
find  Miss  Sumbold  attended  so  little  to  the  hiat«  and  ad- 
monitions of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  that  the  love  of  show- 
ing oif  an  amazingly  fine  ankle  prevented  more  than  one 
ofler  I'rom  among  the  crowd  of  her  adorers.  The  same 
pretty  vanity  waa  Btron^  in  the  Princess  Charlotte,  at  a 
later  period,  but  Prince  Leopold  was  not  kept  thereby  from 
being  a  suitor.  It  may  be  concluded  that  gentlemen  were, 
after  all,  not  so  particular  as  the  adorers  of  Miae  Rumbold, 
if  Tcxier  truly  said  of  his  daughter  (whose  beauty  he  waa 
always  praising  in  her  presence)  that  there  were  five  hun- 
dred lords,  any  one  of  whom  would  have  been  the  happiest 
of  men  to  have  her  fur  his  own. 

The  utmoit  regularity  wai  not  incompatible  with  much' 
eccentricity  in  many  of  the  foremost  individuals  of  the  time. 
One  of  them,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  arranged  his  movements 
for  a  whole  year  in  advance ;  and  if  one  went  wrong,  his 
Grace  was  put  out  for  six  or  eight  months  together.  The 
silent  Duke  was  under  the  thumb  of  bia  rattling  Duchess, 
who  used  to  laugh  at  his  announcement,  on  starting  for  a 
long  journey,  of  the  precise  moment  of  his  return,  and 
what  dishes  were  to  be  ready  for  him  on  hia  arrival.  He 
would  be  there,  I).  V.,  of  course;  but  in  any  case,  there  he 
would  be.  The  0uchess  was  as  irregular  as  the  Duke  was 
the  opposite.  His  obedience  to  her  was  that  of  Jerry 
Sneak.  She  would  cry  out  in  a  room  full  of  fteople, 
Johnny,  do  this ;  Johnny,  do  that;  Johnny,  I  did  not  see 
you  bow  to  such  a  person  I  Speak  to  him  directly,  and 
■peak  German,  Johnny  —  and  Duke  Johnny  answered  not, 
but  like  a  good  boy,  unhesitatingly  oboved. 

Lady  Holland,  fanciful,  sharp,  and  impertinent,  did  not 
attract  Jackson's  brother  Francis.  Clever,  he  allowed  that 
wayward  lady  to  be,  hut  not  a  wit  of  the  quality  she  would 
fain  have  been  thought.  "There  is  too  much  effort  —  a 
Btraining  after  efTect  in  all  she  says  and  does  ;  and  the 
eSect  is  not  always  what  she  wishes  or  imagines  it  to  be." 

In  behalf  of  some  of  the  Hue  ladies  of  the  ^me,  govern- 
ment officials  cheated  their  own  revenue  department  with- 


out scruple.  Jackson  was,  one  day  in  ISIO,  amused  to 
lind  the  "subs"  at  the  Foreign  Office  very  anxious,  at 
Lord  Wellealey's  suggestion,  to  devise  means  of  getting  ■ 
box  of  shoes  which  had  been  sent  from  Spain,  tor  Lady 
Holland,  but  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Custom  House 
ofEcera.  Lady  Holland  was  capricious,  and  as  often  inso- 
iBnt  as  civil ;  but  she  waa  not  mean,  like  Lady  Hyde  Par- 
ker, who  gave  a  ball  to  a  crowd  of  guests  and  sent  them 
home  without  supper.  By  the  way,  when  there  was  a  ball 
at  Buckingham  House,  in  the  opening  years  of  the  century, 
no  guests  under  the  rank  of  earls'  sons  and  daughters  were 
invited ;  but  this  exclusiveness  had  to  be  laid  aside. 

Nearly  si.tty  years  ago  there  waa  a  ijueen  of  hearts  in 
London  who  broke  as  many  as  she  could,  voluntarily  or  in- 
voluntarily.  She  was  a  Miss  Acklom,  daughter  of  a  Not- 
tinghamshire squire.  Down  at  Exmouth,  amid  the  loveli- 
ness and  the  idleness  of  the  place,  the  nymph  and  a  gallant 
officer  named  Tilson  fell  in  love,  or  seemed  to  do  so,  with 
each  other.  The  warrior,  at  all  events,  was  deeply  smitten, 
and  marriage  was  to  plunge  him  still  deeper  in  love  ;  but, 
almost  at  the  church  door,  the  cruel  nymph  declined  to  go 
further.  The  lover  went  straightway  abroad.  After  a 
while.  Miss  Acklom  waa  subdued  by  another  wooer,  Mr. 
Maddox ;  the  beauty  consented  to  become  his  wire.  As 
the  time  for  the  nuptials  drew  near,  the  lady's  grandfather 
died.  She  went  into  mourning,  and  came  out  of  it  with 
an  announcement  of  a  quality  to  put  her  lover  into  It; 
namely,  tliat  she  had  changed  her  mind.  Like  Tilson, 
Maddox  sought  solace  in  going  to  the  stirring  scenes  abroad. 
Jackson  wrote  from  hb  quarters  at  Dijon,  in  1814,  that  the 
swain  so  ill-treated  by  Venus  was  "  trying  his  luck  with 
Mars,  as  an  amateur.  ....  From  being  a  very  bandsoms 
and  lively-tempered  young  man,  he  has  become  miite 
the  reverse."  While  two  lovers  were  despairing,  a  third 
presented  himself.  He  was  no  other  than  Lord  Althorpe, 
who  became  so  distinguished  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  a  statesman  anda  minister.  My  lord  waa  acceptad- 
Just  as  the  marriage  was  about  to  take  place  this  lliird 
lover's  grandmother  died ;  whereupon  the  nymph  put  on 
mourning  and  went  down  to  Bath  to  lire  in  retirement. 
Old  Mrs.  Jackson  prophesied  that  Miss  Acklom  would,  on 
coming  out  of  mourning,  jilt  the  heir  to  an  earldom  as  she 
had  done  "  poor  Maddox."  George  replied  that  Tilson 
had  recently  returned  to  Gngland,  a  general,  and  "  ibis 
perhaps   may    win    her    smiles   sgi^in."      Lord   Althorpe 

E roved  to  be  the  snccessful  swain.  Esther  Acklom  married 
im,  about  a  month  after  Mrs.  Jackson  had  presaged  that 
she  would  piny  her  lover  false.  The  wedding  was  cele- 
brated in  April,  liJlS,  and  in  little  more  than  three  years  the 
once  volatile  nymph  was  carried  to  her  grave,  leaving  a 
childless  widower  to  mourn  a  good  wife's  loss. 

The  great  scandal  in  high  life  within  the  first  ten  years 
of  this  century  was  the  elopement  of  Lord  Pa^et,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Angleaea,  with  Lady 
Charlotte,  wife  of  Henry  Wellesley,  nephew  of  the  subse- 
quently famous  Arlbur,  and  better  known  to  us  as  the  first 
Lord  Cowley.  All  the  world  of  fashion  had  aeen  what 
waa  going  on  except  the  lady's  husband.  The  guilty 
parties  pleaded  uncontrollable  paasion.  The  seducer 
abandoned  his  wife  and  eight  children,  the  lady  left  a  hus- 
band and  four  children  ;  but  she  asked  Mr.  Arbuthnot  to 
break  the  matter  gently  to  their  father.  Lord  Paget,  who 
had  told  Am  father  that  he  had  sought  death  in  battle  in 
order  to  avoid  the  social  cataatrophe,  waa  challenged  by 
Colonel  Cadogan,  Lady  Charlotte'a  brother.  The  colonel 
declared  that  one  of  them  must  die ;  but  I^ord  Paget  de- 
clined the  chance  on  the  ground  that  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  colonel's  slater.  "To  this  ladv  he  waa  married  in 
1810,  in  which  year  his  union  with  kis  first  wife  waa  dis- 
solved, and  that  lady  became  iJucheas  of  Arnyle. 

Provincial  fine  society  was  somewhat  rough  but  hear^; 
"  all  very  friendly  and  hospitable  i  but  as  regards  stuffing 
it  would  be  difEoult,  I  confeaa,  to  excel  them."  The  allu- 
sion is  to  a  Northumbrian  high  sheriS's  dinner  party.  At 
Brighton,  described  in  1S09  as  a  dangerous  rival  to  Balh, 
we  are  at  a  ball  given  by  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker,  "good 
people  who  have  more  money  than  senae  or  acqnaintances, 
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but  who  made  up  for  tlie  latter  deHi-ienvy  by  giving  baits 
to  nil  wlioiii  they  did  not  know  and  the  fuw  irbom  thej 
did."  lIlustriouR  itrangen  went  to  dunce,  cut  luppers, 
and  drinic  champit;;ne,  and  perbRps  laugh  at  Mrs.  Parker, 
who  told  everybody  on  coming  in,  and  by  way  of  compli- 
ment, that  diu  bad  been  liiuppointed  of  the  flower  of  her 
party  —  BOino  three  or  four  personage*  who  could  not  come. 
Tha  lady  was,  aRcr  all,  not  sueh  a  fool  at  she  looked. 
Tbera  was  good  Karirical  humor  (wlicn  ehe  went  up  to 
Lady  itoyne,  who  wai  thpn  in  ueen  mourning  for  her 
daugliler)  in  her  re<iueat  to  ttie  exemplary  mother  to  open 
the  bnll  I  And  apropos  to  Brighton,  now  bo  rich  in 
vehic!eii,we  smite  at  ihe  record  of  tlii:  extortion  of  BrightOD 
cbainnen  in  1809,  and  how  tbey  were  brought  to  their 
tennoi  by  an  cx-coacbman  to  a  gentleman.  This  Jehu 
bought  the  old  blue  coach  of  the  Bluukburns,  with  the 
cock  and  trumpet  upon  it,  which  had  been  the  glory  of 
Bath  ;  putting  a  pair  of  horsea  to  it,  ibe  owner  conveyed 
people  ail  over  the  town  nt  a  shilling  per  periot)  for  the 
trip,  before  midnight,  and  one-and-;i.\ pence  afler.  While 
the  chairmen  stood  upon  their  Hgbti,  earning  nothing,  tliis 
clever  coachman  whipped  up  a  very  pretty  little  fortune. 

Une  of  the  most  pushing  and  »uccu«sfu1  mea  in  Bath  in 
1809  WB8  Si^mond,  who,  alter  being  a  footmen  in  Gennaoy, 
•et  up  as  a  dentist  in  the  City  of  Hot  Waters.  Ilia  wife 
had  been  hii  mistreu.  The  tno  to^utber  uaile  more  dash 
and  lived  at  more  expenee  than  aliuost  anyboily  in  that 
city.  'Iliey  once  invited  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  a 
grand  supper,  and  be  so  far  accepted  the  invitation  aa  to 
send  one  of  Lis  gentlemen  to  represent  him.  I'eople  of 
better  standing  than  the  footman -den  list  and  his  married 
miatress  haniiy  behaved  belter.  The  mother  of  Sir 
George  Jackson  remembered  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Dr.  John- 
son at  Bath,  and  she  could  not  iuia^iDe  bow  Mrs.  Pioxzi 
could  tolerate  so  coarse  and  benr-iike  a  person  as  the 
Doctor;  titotinh  the  Doctor's  coarseness  wua  matched  by 
the  lolly's  levity.  >'  Their  manners,"  Mrs.  JackaoD  wrote 
to  her  son,  "  were  more  disgusting  than  pleasing  to  most 
perrons.  .  .  .  They  both  ought  to  have  been  aihamed  of 
tbemiielveB.'' 

Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  locomotion  was  considered 
rapid  when  the  Newcastle  mail  left  that  nonhero  town  on 
a  Mondny  morning  and  reached  London  on  the  ensuing 
Wednenday  at  5  a.  u.  In  tlicsc  days  of  electric  cables 
and  trUt^raph'',  it  is  amusing  to  read  of  the  method  taken 
by  a  UoiliKliild  to  obtain  news.  We  had  not  tlien  got 
to  far  as  scntling  or  receivijig  news  by  carrier  pigeons.  In 
February,  1807,  Jackson  arrived  In  London  from  Munich. 
The  bead  of  the  Rothschild  firm,  bearing  of  the  arrival, 
waiteil  on  the  diplomatist,  and,  as  the  tatter  said,  probed 
him  dextero'.isly  to  elicit  any  secrets  be  might  possess 
reklive  to  Prussian  financial  dilficuliies  and  elale  affairs 

Sncrally.  The  government  was  as  ill  olT  occasionally  as 
a  financier.  'They  at  one  time  depended  on  the  Frenc]^ 
papers  for  news  from  abroad,  and  (iir  the  loan  of  these 
ministers  were  indebted  to  the  charity  of  the  editor  of  Ihe 
Twu». 

liooking  into  private  life,  we  find  various  illustrations  of 
its  cliarncter.  While  war  was  raging  abroad  the  waltz 
conquered  the  prudes  of  Balh,  who,  allcr  gracefully  bat- 
tling against  it,  embraced  it  and  their  partners  therein 
with  a  rort  of  ecstasy.  Those  were  the  days  of  heavy 
postage  ;  and  we  read  of  a  lady  who  thought  to  cheat  the 
revenue  by  stulRng  a  hare  sent  to  a  Irii-nd  with  letters, 
which  that  friend  was  to  hand  over  -  according  to  the  ad- 
dresses. The  ingenious  mciliod  fnile'l,  inasmuch  as  the 
cook  who  received  the  hare  tosred  all  the  rumpled  and 
blooil-stniiiod  letters  with  which  it  was  lined  into  the  fire. 

While  Mr.  Jackson  had  the  Btlnirs  of  the  world  to  set 
down  on  paper,  and  often  rose  from  the  table  wliere  he 
was  writing  despatches  only  to  caicli  a  baety  glance  at  a 
battle,  or  to  be  off  in  a  hurry,  lianlly  pressed  by  a  victori- 
ous foe,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  comtnia»ioiiB  from 
tbougblieas  people.  Some  arked  him  1o  purchoi^e  lor  them 
carriages  anil  horses,  others  hammers  and  nails;  and,  wrote 
his  nioilier,  "if  in  the  course  of  your  rambles  through 
Saxony  or  biliwia  you  can  meet  with  a  piece  of  fine  cam- 


bric for  handkerchiefs  pray  secure  it  for  me,  as,  cambric  is 
now  of  an  exorbitant  price  in  this  countt7."  TlKJusandi 
of  men  were  bleeding  to  death  for  want  of  lundages,  and 
the  easy-going  old  lady  at  Bath  could  think  only  of  cheap 
handkerchiefs  for  herself. 

One  incident  of  the  times  reads  like  a  page  or  two  fnim 
Fielding.  It  refers  to  the  Irish  servant,  Pat  O'HafTer,  who 
was  with  George  Jackson  in  Bohemia.  Pat  was  as  lean  as 
if  he  had  lived  for  a  month  at  a  Freuch  table  d'h5te.  In 
Bath,  when  his  master  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Rumbold, 
Pat  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Rumbold's  maid.  In  abcenoe, 
however,  the  abigail  gave  her  company  to  another  yonng 
man,  but  Pat  continued  to  write  to  her  "  a  very  pretty 
letter  "  all  the  same.  At  one  of  these  letters  especially 
contained  a  good  deal  of  political  and  personal  gossip, 
which  began  to  spread  through  Bath,  old  Mr*-  Jackson 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  secure  it,  and  to  stop  tbe 
writing  of  similar  epistles  for  tbe  future  ;  and  she  sent  (or 
the  damsel,  with  the  success  narrated  below. 

"  The  good,  stupid  wench  mentioned  rcgretfallj  tlial  the  po«^ 
age  was  two  shillings  and  ninepence.  I  said,  '  Susan,  that 
long  story  about  things  that  JOD  know  nothing  of,  and  can 
take  no  interest  in,  mj  good  girl,  has  cost  yon,  it  aeema,  l*t 
more  than  it  is  worth.'  '  Yes  indeed,  ma'am,'  she  answered.' 
'  it  has.  I  like  very  well  to  hear  from  Mr.  Balfer,  but  1  do  wiA 
he  would  pay  the  postage.'  '  Has  this  thoughtlcis  man  oftni 
put  you  to  the  expense  1'  t  inquired.  '  Ult,  no,  ma'am  ;  it's 
the  first  since  he  went;  hut  he  says  he  shall  write  BEain.' 
'Shall  yon  answer  il.  Susan?'  I  aslied.  'Lor,  ma'am,'  sbe 
said, '  I  should  never  know  where  to  find  a  place  to  t>egin  upon. 
Doesn't  you  think,  ma'am,  it's  more  like  a  piece  of  naAing  in 
the  newspaper  than  a  letter?  Then  J  shouldn't  like  to  pay 
another  iwo-and-ninepence.'  'Then,  Susan,'  1  said,  'ai  my 
son's  name  is  mentioned  in  this  letter,  suppose  I  give  yoa 
five  (hillings  for  it —  that  will  pay  the  postage,  and  buy  ton  a 
nice  frilled  neckerchief."  Susan  blushed  and  smiled  with  de- 
light. The  bargain  was  struck  at  once  for  this  and  any  olher 
despatch  Mr.  Itaffer  may  send,    silence  on  the    nibject  bctng 

promised My    only    qualm  of  conscience    in    getling 

bold  of  the  letter  was,  that  J  suggested  to  Snsan  to  boy  aJHIlei 
ncckerthier,  never  allowing  my  own  maids  to  wear  any  bni 

In  those  days  mistresses  could  rule  the  costume  of  their 
maids.  In  ours  tbe  latter  dress  in  the  same  i]l-taM« 
adopted  by  their  mistresses.  But  chignons,  at  last,  are 
going  out,  and  with  thefn  the  abominable  smell  wfaieb 
"  pervadetl  "  the  atmosphere. 

By  1813  tbe  minuet,  a  knowledge  of  dancing  whicb 
Mrs.  Montagu  thought  of  moro  importance  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  French,  ceased  to  be  known  in  the  ball-room.    It 


by  M.  and  Mme.  Le  Clercq,  with  a  sorl  of  wondering 
delight,  and  Taglioni  and  Fanny  Elsler  danced  it  on  oar 
opera  stage,  forty  years  ago,  as  a  lady  and  cavalier  of  tbe 
time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  When  the  waltz  first 
attempted  (with  its  vulgar  familiarity  and  an  intimacy 
which  made  an  Oriental  ambassador  almost  faint)  to  sup- 
plant the  minuet,  in  which  tbe  gentleman  scarcely  touched 
tbe  tips  of  the  lady's  fingers,  and  seemed  abashed  at  hii 
own  audacity,  there  was  a  general  outcry  of  fie  u^ion  it- 
But  young  lailies  soon  learned  to  laugh  al  (he  objections  of 
their  mothers,  and  flung  themselves  on  tbe  sbirt-fronts  of 
their  partners  with  alacrity.  Fashion  sanctified  it,  and 
the  youthful  world  thought  it  ill-bred  prudery  to  set  tla 
face  against  what  fashionable  people  of  good  taate  consid- 
ered innocent  and  amusing. 

The  actors  of  the  first  balf  of  the  century  come  plea*. 
antly  to  the  memories  of  some  snrviTors,  and  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  others  who  will  be  glad  to  become  acquainted 
with  them.  Graceful  ElUston,  in  Octaviao,  Is  said  to 
have  been  superior  to  John  Kemble.  George  Frederick 
Cooke  was  always  fine,  but  never  sober ;  "  nftm  so  drunk 
as  not  to  be  able  to  come  on  the  stage  at  all,  and  gmeraiiy 
as  not  to  be  able  to  stand  when  on."  We  sit  with  Cooke's 
exasperated  audience,  kept  half  an  hour  beyond  time, 
when  be  was  to  play  Mr.  Oakley,  and  we  join  in  (be  hiss- 
ing when  he  does  appear,  and  enjoy  the  mingled  ampriaa 
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tnd  iodi^Rtion  that  light  up  his  couDteaaiice.  "  He, 
however,  recollected  HEmself,  and  nfter  one  violent  efTort, 
in  which  every  feature  of  his  speaking  countenAnce  had  its 
peculiar  expressioo,  made  a  sort  of  half-disdainful,  half- 
respectful  bow,  and  an  exit  steadier  than  hig  entree,  thouah 
hanlly  steady  enough  for  dignity."  Cooke's  Udklcy,  in  its 
way,  was  as  good  a»  Emery's  Tyke,  which,  as  a  bit  of 
trsgi-comedy.  was  inexpressibly  nand. 

In  1809  Kemble  was  declining.  In  reference  to  hia 
Hamlnt,  Jackson  says,  "  Kemble  was,  of  course,  great,  and 
hi:  triumph,  I  believe,  complete;  but,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  he  has  rone  off  a  good  deal."  Of  the  then  new 
Covent  Garden  (burnt  down  in  1808),  he  writes:  "It 
appears  to  me  small,  and  the  prevailing  color  —  brick  red 
—  very  common  and  ineflective.  The  doors  too,  though 
they  cost  a  large  sum,  and  will,  if  they  last  as  long,  be 
very  handsome  some  years  hence,  have  a  mean  appearance, 
the  mahogany  being  so  very  pale."  Kemble  lingered  too 
long  upon  (he  stage.  In  1810  we  read,  in  reference  to  hie 
Hotspur,  "  Id  some  parts  he  warmed  up  to  the  situation 
aad  was  very  good ;  but  he  is  too  old  for  such  a  character, 
and  the  dress  only  shows  off  his  unfitness  the  more.  It 
made  him  appear  decidedly  aged,  and  thus,  in  a  great 
measure,  rendered  all  he  had  to  say  ineffective."  But  in 
fhose  last  years  of  his  career  Kemble  flashed  forth  gleams 
of  his  old  glory.  In  the  year  last  named  he  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  played  inimitably  in  "  Isabella,"  in  which  Charles 
Kemble  played  Carlos,  and  showed  signs  that  he  was  not 
going  to  remain  the  mere  "  stick  "  which  he  had  been  for 
many  years.  Mrs.  Siddons  was,  on  ^e  other  band,  de- 
teriorating. She  had  grown  enormously  large.  When 
she  killed  herself,  in  "  Isabella,"  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
the  stage  groaned  beneath  her  ;  and  if,  in  any  char- 
acter, she  knelt,  it  took  two  men  to  get  her  comfortably 
on  her  legs  again.  The  greatest  theatrical  novelty  of 
the  day  was  when  Kemble  appeared  at  court  to  take  leave 
on  his  intended  departure  for  America,  where  he  was  to 
play  tweaty-two  nin;hts  for  six  thousand  pounds  and  his 
expenses  paid.  Alter  all,  Kemble  did  not  go ;  his  appear- 
ance at  court,  "  a  player,"  made  some  people  think  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end.  But  there  was  a  worse  sign 
of  the  times.  When  Bellingham,  alier  shooting  Mr.. 
Perceval,  was  conveyed  in  a  coach  to  Newgate,  the  mob 
escorted  and  cheered  him,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  having  murdered  a  minister. 

It  is  startling  to  find  Mrs.  Siddons  accused  of  want  of 
feeling  when  she  took  leave  of  the  stage.  As  John  Kem- 
ble continned  to  linger  on  it,  bis  power  of  attracting  audi- 
ences grew  less.  In  1812  it  is  said  of  his  King  John,  "his 
conception  of  tlie  character  remains,  of  course,  as  excel- 
lent as  ever;  but  his  Toice  is  gone,  and  I  am  told  when 
tlie  play  is  eni}ed  he  is  so  exhausted  as  hardly  to  be  able 
to  speak  or  mo^." 

We  conclude  these  desultory  samples  of  by-gooe  life 
with  an  example  of  the  remuneration  of  a  leading  barris- 
ter of  the  first  years  of  this  century,  namely,  Garrow.  It 
is  said  of  him  that  "  he  went  into  court  one  morning  nt 
Tork,  made  a  speech  of  about  twenty  minutes,  then  doffed 
his  wig  and  gown,  pocketed  four  hundred  pounds,  besides 
one  hundred  Roinds  for  his  expenses,  and  drove  off  again 
to  London." 

Those  who  ^ave  examined  these  grains  from  a  full 
measure  may  find  more  perfect  enjoyment  br  perusing 
"  The  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Jackson,"  and 
the  Interesting  second  series  of  the  work  known  as  "The 
Bath  Archives." 


LUTHER  AND  THE  TWO  STUDENTS. 


TuE  following  account  of  an  evening  spent  with  Lather, 
b^  two  poor  students,  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  of  Gustsve 
Freytag's,  one  of  the  moat  renowned  writers  of  Germany, 
who  has  not  only  written  excellent  novels,  but  has  also 
given  to  the  world  a  most  raiuable  historical  work  called 


"  Aus  dem  Jahrhundert  der  Reformation."  In  the  course 
of  his  book  he  gives  an  extract  from  a  work  that  was  left 
in  mnnuscript  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ke~ek'r.  It  Is 
entitled  "  Sabhaiha,"  and  the  US.  is  to  be  found  in  the 
library  of  St.  Gall. 

John  Kessler  was  born  at  St.  Gall  of  poor  parents,  in  tlie 
year  1502.  He  stuilled  theology  at  Basle,  and  in  ibe 
spring  of  the  year  1S22  Iravelied  with  a  companion  to  Wit- 
tenberg, in  the  hope  of  bein^  taught  theology  by  some  one 
of  the  great  reformers.  In  the  autumn  of  1523  he  returned 
to  his  native  town,  St.  Gall.  The  Keformniion  was  then 
but  beginning  lo  gain  any  hold  upon  the  inlinbitants  of 
that  town.  Kessler  coulil  not,  therefore,  at  that  lime,  ob- 
tain a  livelihood  as  a  teacher  of  the  reformed  doctrines.  In 
order  to  live,  it  was  necessary  that  ho  should  eni[i1oy  him- 
self in  some  handiwork.  He  chose  that  of  a  saddler.  He 
did  not,  however,  neglect  that  work  for  which  he  felt  he 
had  a  calling;  and,while  he  still  pursued  his  trade,  he 
gathered  around  him  a  small  company  of  the  faithful, 
taught  them,  preached  to  them,  wrote  books,  and  finally 
became  a  school  master. 

Gustave  Freytag  says  that  Kessler  was  a  man  "ofapare, 
gentle  nature,  making  no  pretension  of  any  kind,  wilb  a 
heart  full  of  mild  warmth,  who  took  no  active  part  in  (he 
theological  controversies  of  his  times."  As  Kessler's  nar- 
rative naa  interested  me  much,  I  conjecture  that  it  will  in- 
terest othera  ;  and  as  1  am  not  aware  of  its  having  l>een 
hitherto  translated  into  Engliah,  I  venture  now  to  do  so. 

It  begins  thus :  — 

As  we  travelled  towards  Wittenberg  to  study  the  Holjr 
Scriptures,  we  found  ourselves  at  Jena,  in  Thuringia, 
God  knows  in  what  a  fearful  storm  we  were  caught,  and 
after  making  many  inquiries  in  the  town  'for  an  inn  where 
we  might  rest  for  the  night,  we  could  not  find  any  one. 
Everywhere  lodging  was  denied  to  us,  for  it  was  tbe  eve 
before  Ash  ^Vcdncstlay,  and  no  one  had  much  care  for 
pilgrims  and  slrangers.  So  wo  were  going  out  of  the  town 
again  to  continue  our  journey  in  the  hapes  of  ruachpng 
some  village  where  they  would  take  us  in  for  the  night. 
Then,  under  the  gateway,  a  respectable  man  met  us,  spoke 
in  a  friendly  manner  to  us,  and  asked  where  we  were  going 
away  so  late  :  "  Could  we  not,  somewhat  nearer,  find  any 
house  or  inn  where  we  could  bo  received  before  dark  night 
should  come  on  V  Moreover,"  he  said,  ''  the  road  is  one 
easy   to  mias ;  therefore   he  would  counsel  ug  to  remain 

We  answered,  "  De«r  father,  we  have  been  at  all  the 
inns  that  any  one  has  told  us  of  in  this  place,  but  we  have 
been  sent  away  from  all  of  them,  and  Lave  been  denied 
admittance.     Thus,  we  are  obliged  to  proceed  further." 

Then  he  asked  us  whether  we  had  made  any  inq  ' 
the  inn  with  (he  sign  of  the  Black  Bear.  We  t 
"  Dear  sir,  we  have  not  met  with  any  such  i 
where  we  shall  find  it"  Whereupon  he  pointed  it  out  to 
us,  a  little  way  from  the  town.  And  as  we  came  and  saw 
the  Black  Bear,  behold,  though  all  tlie  other  innkeepers 
had  ret'used  ua  shelter,  on  the  contrary,  the  landlord  of  the 
ind  received  ue,  declaring  himselC 
shelter,  and  he  led  us  into  the  inn 


replied, 


Black  Bear  came 

quite  willing  to  give 

There  we  found  a 
before  him  a  book  was 


man  sitting  alone  at  (be  table,  and 
lying.  He  greeted  us  kindly,  bade 
us  come  nearvr,  anu  seat  ourselves  near  lo  him  at  thu  table. 
But  our  shoes  were,  if  we  may  say  so,  so  muddy  and  filthy, 
that  from  shame  we  did  not  like  to  enter  the  room ;  and  we 
seated  ourselves  by  the  door  on  a  little  bench.  Tlien  he 
invited  us  to  drink,  which  we  could  not  refuse.  Indeed,  u 
we  recognized  his  friendliness  and  kindliness,  we  sat  our- 
selves near  him,  as  he  had  asked  us  to  do,  at  his  table.  ' 
Tben  we  called  for  a  measure  of  wine,  irith  whieh  we  in 
our  turn  asked  him  to  honor  us  by  drinking  it  with  us. 
We  bad  no  other  idea  but  that  he  was  a  trooper,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  sat  there  with  a  red 
leather  cap,  in  hose  and  doublet,  without  armor,  his  sword 
by  bis  side,  his  ridit  hand  upon  the  pommel  of  hia  sword, 
and  the  other  holding  the  handle.    Uis  eyes  were  black 
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and  deep  set,  Bhtning  and  sparkliog  like  start,  so  that  you 
could  not  well  look  at  them. 

Soon  he  began  to  ask  us  where  we  were  born.  Tfaea  he 
gave  himself  the  answer.  "You  are  Swisa.  Ftom  what 
part  oi  Switzerland  do  you  come?"  We  answered, 
"  From  St  Gall."  Then  he  said,  "If  you  go  from  here,  %3 
I  UDderatnnd  you  are  going,  to  Wittenberg,  you  will  find 
there  good  fellow-country  men  of  yours,  namely,  Dr.  Hiero- 
nimui  SchurT,  and  his  brother,  Dr.  Augustine." 

We  said,  "  We  have  letters  to  thom,"  and  then  we  asked 
him,  "  Good  sir,  can  you  inform  ub  whether  Martin  Lulher 
is  now  at  Wittenberg,  or  at  what  olhei  place?  " 

lie  answered,  "  I  have  certain  knowledge  that  Luther  ii 
not  now  at  Wittenberg;  he  will,  however,  Hoon  come  there. 
But  Philip  Meluijcthon  is  there  ;  he  teaches  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  there  are  others  aleo  who  teach  Hebrew.  In 
trulli,  I  would  advise  you  to  study  both  languages,  for  they 
are  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  lloly  Scrip- 
Then  we  answered,  "  God  be  praised  I  If  God  should 
spare  our  lives,  we  wilt  not  desist  till  we  see  and  bear  the 
man ;  for  on  hix  account  it  is  that  we  have  undertaken  this 
tourney.     For    wc   heard   that   he   would   overthrow   the 

S-iesthood  and  (he  mass  as  an  unwarranted  service  to  God. 
ow  we  from  oor  youth  have  been  brought  up  by  our  eld- 
ers to  becouie  jirlests;  therefore  wa  would  wiUitigly  hear 
what  kind  of  instruction  be  would  give  us,  and  how  he 
would  prove  his  proposition." 

Afler  this  bo  asked,  "  Where  have  you  hitherto  studied  7  " 
(Answer)  "  At  Basel."  Then  said  he,  "  How  goes  it  at 
Basel?  Is  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  still  himself,  and  what 
is  he  doing  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  we  answered,  "  w«  know  nothing  more  but  ibat 
he  is  welt;  Erasmus  is  there,  but  what  he  is  doing  is  hidden 
and  not  known  to  any  man,  for  he  keeps  bimselfyety  quiet 

Talk  of  this  kind  seemed  ti 

Tom  a  trooper,  that  he  should 
of  Philip  Melanctbon,  and  Erasmus.  Also  about  the  necea- 
sicy  of  leamioo;  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues.  He  had 
also  occasionally  uttered  some  Latin  words,  so  that  we 
could  not  but  think  that  he  must  be  a  different  person  from 
a  common  trooper. 

"My  friends,"  he  said  to  us,  "what  do  they  hold  in 
Switzerland  about  Luther?  " 

"  Good  sir,  there  are  there,  as  everywhere,  vatious  opin- 
ions about  bim.  Many  cannot  sufficiently  exalt  him,  and 
thank  God  for  God's  truth  made  manifest  tbrougti  bim,  and 
diat  he  has  caused  errors  to  be  known.  But  many  curse 
him  as  a  profligate  heretic,  and  especially  the  clergy  do  so." 

Then   he  said,  ''  I  can  well  believe  it ;   those   are  the 

In  the  course  of  such  conversation  he  had  become  quite 
fauiiliar  with  us,  so  that  my  companion  ventured  to  take 
up  the  book  which  was  before  bin  and  open  it.  It  was  a 
Hebrew  psalter.  Then  he  laid  it  quickly  dona,  and  the 
trofper  drew  it  to  himself.  My  companion  then  said,  "  1 
would  give  a  finger  from  this  hand  to  understand  that 
Janguage."  The  trooper  answered, "  You  would  soon  learn 
it  if  you  would  be  diligent ;  I  too  desire  to  have  more 
knowledge  of  it,  and  I  exercise  myself  daily  therein." 

Meanwhile  the  day  declined,  and  it  became  very  dark, 
when  tho  landlord  came  to  the  table.  As  he  had  heard 
our  desire  and  longing  to  see  Martin  Lulher,  he  said, 
"  Dear  comrades,  hod  you  been  here  two  days  before,  your 
desire  would  have  been  gratified,  for  he  has  sat  at  that 
table  and — here 'he  pointed  with  his  Snger  —  in  that 
place."  This  vexed  us  greatly,  and  we  were  angry  with 
ourselves  that  we  bad  tarried  ;  Gut  wo  were  chiefly  angry 
with  the  miry  and  wretched  road  which  bad  hindered  us. 
Then  wo  said,  "  Still  wo  are  glad  that  we  are  in  the  bouse 
and  sit  at  the  table  where  he  sat."  Thereupon  the  land- 
lord could  not  help  laughing,  and  he  went  out  to  the  door. 

After  a  little  while  tbe  landlord  called  me  ;  I  muat  come 
to  him  outside  the  door.  I  was  fri;:b(ened,  and  thought  to 
myself  what  i  had  done  that  was  improper,  or  what  inno- 
cent cause  I  had  given  for  anger. 


a  joke,  and  said,  "  Yon   have 

Sleasure  in  turning  me  into  ridicule,  and  would  satisiy  my 
esire  by  a  counterfeit  Lulher." 
His  answer  was,  "  He  it  is  indeed  ;  but  take  core  and  do 
nothing  to  show  that  you  recogntxe  him." 

I  ogreed  to  this,  but  I  could  not  believe  that  it  warn 
Luther.  I  went  back  into  the  room,  sat  myself  down  again 
at  the  table,  and  longed  to  tell  my  companion  what  tbe 
landlord  had  disclosed  to  me.  At  last,  I  turned  to  him, 
and  whispered  secretly,  "  The  landlord  has  told  me  that  be 
is  the  Luther."  But  my  companion  also,  like  myseL^ 
would  not  believe  it,  and  said,  "  He  perhaps  ssid  it  i* 
Hutten,  and  you  have  misunderstood  him."  And  I,  sinee 
the  guise  and  gestures  of  a  trooper  reminded  me  more  of 
Hutten  than  of  Luther,  a  monk,  let  myself  be  persuaded 
that  the  landlord  bad  said,  "  It  is  Hutten,"  tor  tbe  fint 
svllahle  of  both  names  sounds  very  much  alike.  What 
therefore  I  afterwards  said,  I  said  as  if  I  were  addrcMing 
Huldrich  Von  Hutten,  the  knighL 

Meanwhile,  there  came  in  two  travelling  merchants,  who 
also  wished  to  stay  for  the  night  at  the  inn;  and,  after  they 
had  uncloaked  themselves,  and  taken  off  (heir  spurs,  one  oif 
them  laid  upon  the  table  by  bim  an  unbound  book.  There- 
upon the  trooper  asked  what  kind  of  book  that  waa.  The 
merchant  answered,  "  It  is  Dr.  Luther's  exposition  of  sraoe 
of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  just  lately  printed  and  pub- 
lished :  have  you  not  seen  it  ?      Hie  trooper  aaid,  "  It  will 

Then  the  landlord  said,  "  Now  seat  yourselves  at  the 
table;  we  must  have  our  supper."  But  we  begged  the 
landlord  that  he  would  have  forbearance  with  ua,  and  girs 
us  something  separale.  Then  the  landlord  said,  "  My  dear 
companions,  seat  yourselves  at  the  table  wiib  the  gentlD- 
men.  i  will  deal  with  you  reasonably."  When  tbe 
trooper  heard  this,  he  said,  "  Come  here,  I  will  sec  to  the 
settlement  with  the  landlord." 

During  the  meal  he  spoke  many  pious  friendly  words,  to 
that  the  merchants  and  we  were  astonished  at  him,  ud 
paid  more  attention  to  his  words  than  to  all  the  good 
things  of  the  supper.  And,  amidst  these  sayings,  he  be- 
moaned with  a  sigh  how  the  lords  and  princes  were  as- 
sembled at  the  Imperial  diet  at  Nuremberg  on  account  of 
God's  word,  to  consider  these  imminent  affairs  and  the 
burdens  of  tbe  German  nation  ;  but  were  to  nothing  more 
inclined  than  to  waste  the  good  time  in  cosllv  toomaments, 
sledeings,  courtly  pomp,  and  wickedness  of  all  kinds,  which 
would  be  much  better  devoted  to  tho  fear  of  God  and 
Christian  prayer  to  God.  '*  But  these  ore  our  Christian 
princes  I  "  Furthermore  he  said  that  he  was  ih  hopes  that 
the  Evangelical  truth  would  bring  forth  more  fruit  ia  our 
children  and  descendants  who  were  not  poisoned  tn 
papistical  error,  but  were  already  planted  upon  pure  tmtn 
and  God's  word,  than  it  could  do  with  the  older  ones  in 
whom  errors  were  so  inrooled  that  with  dilficulty  they 
could  be  uprooted.  .Thereupon,  the  merchants  also  gave 
their  opinions,  and  the  elder  one  said,  "  I  opi   a  simple, 

Elain  layman ;  I  understand  nothing  especially  about  this 
usinesB ;  but  I  must  sav,  now  I  look  at  the  >hing,  Lulbc 
must  either  be  an  angtl  from  heaven,  or  a  devil  from  helL 
I  would  with  pleasure  give  him  ten  pulden  if  I  might 
confess  him,  for  I  believe  he  could  and  would  enlighten  my 
conKciencc."  Just  then  the  landlord  came  to  us  ood 
whispered,  "  Martin  has  paid  for  the  supper  for  yoo." 
That  gladdened  us  much,  not  on  account  of  tne  money  and 
tbe  enjoyment,  but  because  this  man  had  made  ns  guest 
free.  Alter  the  supper  the  merchants  rose  up  and  went 
into  the  stables  to  look  after  their  horses.  Meanwhile 
Martin  remained  with  ns  atone  in  the  chamber,  and  we 
thanked  him  for  the  honor  he  had  done  us,  and  tho  cost  he 
bad  been  at  for  U9,  and  we  said  that  we  had  taken  him  fat 
Huldrich  Von  Hutten ;  but  he  replied,  "  I  am  not." 

Thereupon  comes  in  the  landlord,  and  Mariin  said,  "t 
have  become  to-niabt  a  nobleman,  for  these  Swiss  take  me 
for  Huldrich  Von  Hutten  I "    Hie  host  said,  "  Xon  an  not 
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thftt,  but  Martin  Luther."  Then  he  laughed  so  merrily  t 
"  They,"  he  eaid,  "take  me  for  Uutten  —  yeu  tor  Luther, 
■ooa  1  Bhsll  be  Markolfut." 

[UarkolfuB  wsa  ft  comic&l  figure  that  delighted  Ihe  com- 
mon peoijle,  a  lort  of  German  Punch.] 

After  talk  of  this  kind,  he  liflcd  up  &  beer  glass  and  said, 
according  lo  the  custom  of  the  country,  "  Swiss,  drink  to 
me  a  Meudly  drink  for  a  blessing."  And  as  I  viaa  about  to 
take  the  glass  from  him  he  changed  it  and  asked  for  a  glass 
with  wine,  saying,  "  Beer  is  not  a  home  drink  of  yours ; 
jou  are.  unacuustiimed  to  it,  drink  the  wine."  Then  ha 
stood  up,  threw  his  trooper's  cloak  on  his  shoulder,  and 
took  leave.  As  he  did  eo  be  oSere'd  us  his  hand  anii  said, 
"  When  you  get  to  Wittenberg,  greet  for  me  Dr.  Hieroni- 
muB  Schurf."  We  »aid,  "  Wu  will  willingly  do  so,  but  we 
mtut  give  your  name  that  he  may  know  who  it  id  greets 
him."  He  replied,  "  Sity  oothing  more  than  '  He  who  is 
coming  greets  you.'  He  will  at  once  understand  the 
words."     Then  he  lefl  us  to  go  to  his  chamber. 

Aflerwards  the  merchants  came  back  into  the  room  and 
called  the  landlord  to  bring  them  a  drink,  during  which 
they  had  much  discourse  alxmt  the  guest,  who  indeed  he 
could  be.  Whereupon  the  landlord  let  them  know  that  he 
took  him  for  Luther.  Then  the  merchants  talked  over  the 
matter,  and  vexed  themselves  greatly  that  they  had  spoken 
in  so  unaeemly  a  manner  before  him;  And  uiey  said  they 
would  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  took  his 
departure,  and  would  beg  him  not  to  be  aupry  with  them, 
and  not  take  it  ill  that  they  had  not  rei;ognized  his  person. 
This  thev  did,  and  they  found  him  in  the  morning  in  the 
stable  ;  out  Martin  answered  them,  "  La^t  ni^bt. 


jou  said  that  you  would  give  ten  gulden  to  Luther 
feas  him.  When  vou  do  confess  him,  yoa  will  well 
know  whether  I  am  Martin  Luther."    Further  he 


do  confess  him,  yoa  will  well  see  and 

"    "  rther  he  did  not 

up  and  went  to 


juized ;  but  n 


allow  himself 
Wittenberg. 

On  the  same  day  we  set  off  for  Naumbure,  and  we  came 
to  a  viila^  (it  is  situated  on  a  hilt,  and  I  think  the  hill  is 
called  Orlamunde,  and  the  village  Nasshausen),  and  through 
it  there  ran  a  flood,  which  had  oroke  forth  by  reason  of  the 
ereat  rains,  and  it  had  partly  csrried  away  a  part  of  the 
bridge,  so  that  no  one  could  pass  over  it  on  horseback. 
We  returned  to  the  village,  and  chanced  t«  find  the  two 
merchants  in  the  inn,  who  also,  for  Luther's  sake,  paid  our 
reckoning. 

On  the  next  Saturday,  the  day  before  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent,  we  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Hieronimus  Schurf,  Co  deliver 
our  letters  of  recommendation.  As  wo  were  called  into  the 
room,  behold,  we  find  the  trooper  Martin,  just  as  he  was  at 
Jena.  With  him  were  Philip  Melancthon,  Justus  Jodochus, 
Jonas  Nicholas,  Armsdorf,  and  Dr.  Augustine  Schurf 
They  werrf  t'Hing  him  what  had  happened  at  WittentwrK 
during  his  Absence.  He  ereets  us,  and  laughs,  points  with 
his  flnaer,  and  says,  n  ■"  ■  •  ■■  ™  ■■■  ••  ■  -■ 
whom  I  spoke  to  you." 

Thus  ends  this  interesting  narrative.  The  remark  of 
Gustave  Freyt^  upon  it  is :  "  In  the  true-hearted  represen- 
tation of  K>.«Bler  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  notice  than  the 
serene  j>e»,efulnes3  of  the  strong  man,  who  is  riding 
through  Tfkuringis  under  the  bann  of  the  Empire,  with 
passionate  care  at  his  heart  in  respect  of  the  great  danser 
which  threatened  his  teaching  from  the  fanaticism  of  his 
own  partisans. 

I  would  venture  lo  add  that  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
in  this  true-hearted  narrative  than  the  exceeding  kindness, 
and  even  politeness,  which  the  great  man  showed  to  these 
poor  students,  even  manifested,  in  such  a  little  thing  as 
providing  for  them  their  accustomed  beverage,  wine,  when 
they  drank  together  the  cup  of  benediction  on  parting  for 
the  evening. 


Tbr  last  Sunday  in  May  and  the  first  two  Sundays  in 
June  are  dates  of  yearly  rejoicing  to  a  certain  ntimber  of 
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French  young  ladies,  who,  having  trodden  the  paths  of 
virtue  up  to  tLe  age  of  eighteen,  are  rewarded  for  this  pil- 
grimage by  a  crown  of  white  roses.  We  may  be  sure  that 
virtue  being  Its  own  ample  reward,  as  is  daily  proved  by  a 
number  of  conspicuous  instances,  no  roses  would  be  needed 
to  preserve  the  maidens  of  Suresnes,  Nanlerre,  and  Salency 
free  from  all  guile  and  misfortune ;  but  roses  have  a  charm 
which  may  strengthen  into  a  firm  resolve  that  which  was 
but  a  fluttering  instinct,  and  this  may  the  more  surely  be 
hoped  when  the  roses  are  escorted  by  a  gold  watch  and 
chain  and  bank-notes  to  the  value  of  S20f).  The  custom 
of  electing  Rosibres  took  its  rise  in  the  benevolence  of  a 
great  lady  of  the  last  century,  whose  acquaintance  with 
virtue  was  rather  one  of  hearsay  than  of  personal  knowl- 
edge. She  beguiled  the  last  years  of  an  experienced  life 
in  encouraging  that  which  was  universally  preached  and 
Utile  practiced,  and  died  happy  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  witnessed  so  novel  a  sight  as  Virtue  pocketing  a 
1,0001.  note  to  the  unmixed  satisfaction  of  everybody.  In 
time  her  example  was  followed  by  other  superannuated 
ladies,  and  the  institution  of  KosiJire  prizes  came  to  be  a 
fashionable  way  of  proclaiming  that  one  intended  to  re- 
nounce temptations  which  were  no  longer  very  forward  in. 
offering  themselves.  The  three  villages  above  mentioned 
became  renowned  for  their  Kosiferes,  because  of  their  vicin- 
ity to  Paris ;  but  some  fiiW  communes  besides  these  elect 
flosiiires  every  year,  and  if  we  visit  the  peaceful  hamlet  of 
Sanssouci-des-Fletirettes,  we  may  learn  what  steps  are 
taken  there  to  discover  virtue  in  its  retiring  abodes  and  to 
raise  it  to  honor  when  detected. 

Sanssouci-des-Flenrettes  is  blessed  with  five  hundred 
souls,  and  with  a  municipal  council,  symbol  of  the  progress 
of  this  age.  At  first  the  parish  priest  and  a  quorum  ol 
village  notables  selected  tlie  Kosi^s  ;  but  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  organ  of  the  confessional  might  know  too 
much  about  parish  virtue  and  the  notables  too  little,  so  the 
municipal  council,  by  nature  discreet  and  exempt  from 
bias,  has  takim  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  ex- 
amines the  claims  of  competing  virtues  as  it  would  the 
sealed  tenders  for  road-cutting.  The  door  of  the  council- 
room  is  closed  during  the  momentous  debate,  and  no  piT- 
ing  tattler  may  linger  within  earshot.  Now  and  agam 
only  the  strident  exclamations  of  some  village  oppositionist 
may  reveal  to  the  outer  world  that  the  question  is  being 
argued  on  its  merits,  and  without  any  i»ntible  spirit  ol 
mutual  concession.  Then  the  voice  of  me  majority,  as- 
serting its  wisdom  against  the  tongue  of  faction,  drowns 
adverse  clamor  in  a  shout,  and  there  is  silence  while  the 
ponscript  fathers  vote.  Then  Che  door  opens,  and  the 
oppositionists  hnrry  out  with  lips  a-sneer  and  their  shoul- 
ders on  the  shrug,  swearing  it  is  the  old  story  over  agun 
—  tbat  virtue  has  been  viewed  and  m^ified  through  the 
spectacles  of  party  tactics,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
such  and  such  ones  playing  into  each  other's  hands  for  the 
behoof  of  fkmily  interests,  the  results  must  have  been  very 
different.  Behind  come  the  majority  mve  with  the  im- 
mutability of  settled  purpose,  and  at  ueir  head  waddles 
the  mayor  with  a  gold-fringed  sash  of  red,  white,  and  blue 
girt  round  his  middle  ;  at  the  tail  steps  the  schoolmaster, 
who  has  engrossed  the  deliberations  of  the  council  on  a 
page  of  vellum,  bought  beforehand  to  this  end.  The  pro- 
cession trudges  up  tne  straggling  village  street  —  past  the 
church,  past  the  red-tiled  parsonage  through  whose  win- 
dows the  euro's  ripe  housekeeper  peeps  curiously,  past  the 
first  few  cottages,  on  Ihe  thresholds  of  which  many  a  ma- 
tron stands  wondering  whether  offspring  of  hers  will  get  the 
roses,  whilst  indoors  the  virgins  who  are  eligible  for  the 
prize  sit  working  demure  as  mice  and  hearkening  to  the  ap- 
proaching footsteps  with  throbbing  hearts.  But  the  proces- 
sion straddles  on,  and,  as  it  goes,  the  cackling  of  the 
mothers  breaks  loose,  till  at  length,  the  evidence  of  the 
stainless  damsel  being  reached,  all  ^e  maidens  who  have 
been  disappointed  cluster  in  the  roadway  chorusing, "  Well, 
I  never  1  ob,  the  artful  thing !"  It  may  be  that  in  times 
gone  some  kings  of  Poland  were  elected  unanimously,  and 
perhaps  a  Pope  might  be  named  who  had  enjoyed  the  same 
honor;  but  she  woidd  be  a  twice-blessed  Rosifere  who  could 
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hopu  Co  BCQ  her  dignity  ratified  by  the  sni-et  companioni 
of  bi-r  own  bcx.  Happilj',  tltoti^)i,  ilio  Ihwb  of  ^Hnsiouci- 
duE-Flvurettos  are  as  unt;han|T(;ablu  ns  tbose  wbicb  went 
to  vrork  on  DanUl.  Let  the  iiihhIuiis  nnil  tbe  matrons  ex- 
claim lliat  M.  k  Cortf,  that  keener  of  eonn'ienees.  jumped, 
as  ii  prickud  with  a  pin,  wlien  lie  heard  the  L'boii^u  whii'b 
the  eoiiiiL-il  had  made,  &ille.  Vir^iinie  nill  not  less  be 
crowned  wlili  a  wreath  vrhoie  frehlinuss  neither  time  nor 
icandal  (.-an  ever  nitber.  If  she  lived  to  ninety,  the  name 
given  ber  at  lier  baptism  will  be  Ibrgiolti'n  in  favor  of  a 
graceful  sobriquet  which  will  ennoble  her  like  n  title ;  nnd 
nien,  women,  and  ehildrun  will  call  lit- r  ■'  Mine.  La  Rose." 

Hut  let  us  not  likip  the  ceremony  which  is  to  bring  a 
special  IrMinful  of  Eight-seers  to  Siinsfouddes-FlcuretteB, 
and  to  fill  the  waivlcoats  of  tbe  Kluiiicipnl  Council  with 
meal  and  drink  paid  for  out  of  the  Ux^al  rules.  A  tiunday 
sun  tlie<U  its  gilding  over  the  village  and  brighteni  a 
double  row  of  spectators  packed  close  hb  corn,  and  Ibrming 
a  lane  between  the  Uosiire's  liousu  and  ihe  church.  Three 
weeks  have  chipsed  since  the  election,  and  animosities 
have  bad  time  to  be  smoothed  away  and  melt.  Like  other 
sovereigns,  this  Queen  of  Roses  rules  by  Bccoiiiplithed 
fact ;  so  it  ia  better  to  smile  on  her  and  seem  proud  ol*  her, 
in  order  tliat  strangers  may  not  go  away  with  the  impres- 
sion that  tonsues  are  forked  and  envious  nt  ijanseouci-des- 
Fleuretlea.  Twelve  o'clock  a  pealed  musieally  lirom  the 
church  belfry  ;  the  bell-pullers  ring  out  (he  chimes ;  tbe 
corps  of  couimunal  firemen  with  brass  helmets  gleaming  in 
the  Hun  draw  up  as  a  guard  of  honor  outside  the  ttoiiibre's 
door,  and  the  mayor,  glorious  in  a  white  cravat,  hit  saeh, 
and  n  pair  of  new  white  cotton  glovpx,  is  descried  coming 
in  the  iliutance  with  the  garde  champStre,  in  cocked  hat 
and  dirk,  slalhing  in  front,  and  the  couni-illorB  all  trooping 
behind.  The  band  of  the  firemen  takes  up  its  poshion, 
the  fireman  captain  unsheatbei  his  sword,  and 
mayor,  who  has  gone  into  tbo  Koeibre's  house, 
with  her  leaning  on  his  hand;  the  firemen  present  arma, 
tli'j  band  struts  olT  filling  the  air  with  *mBriial  music,  the 
firemen  wlicel  round  anil  follow  at  the  ijuiik  march ;  then 
comes  the  Rosi^e  in  while,  and  willi  a  veil  of  muslin  ;  (he 
Rosibre  of  last  year  walks  by  her  side  to  the  left,  and  noth- 
ing can  cxueed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  on-lookers  as  they 
wave  their  hats  or  handkerchiefs,  shower  Severs  on  the 
road,  anil  then  rui'h  o5  one  on  tlie  top  of  another  to  trv 
and  jam  themselves  into  the  churi'h.  But  the  church 
porch  is  guarded  by  that  trusty  French  beadle  with  glitter- 
ing liallH-rt,  silver  baldric,  ami  tapering  sword.  Tbe  seats 
■re  all  filled,  and  be  would  not  let  bis  own  uncle  slip  in,  so 
make  way,  messieurs  ct  dames,  lor  ilie  firemen  who  stream 
up  tile  nave  like  a  loud- sounding  sea;  make  way  for  the 
Rositre,  who  looks  a  little  pale  ami  nervous  at  tbe  cheer- 
ing ;  and  step  aside  for  M.  le  Alaire,  whose  lace  is  as  a 
fine  new  brick  just  out  of  the  kiln.  Tbe  gracious  lady  — 
duclietis,  countess,  or  prei6le —  who  is  to  bestow  the  crown, 
is  already  in  her  scat  near  the  altar  rails ;  the  Uosif-res  of 
preceding  years  shine  in  s  row  in  their  special  pow  up  the 
chancel;  ihe  choristers,  Iburifers,  and  clergy  are  arrajcd 
in  gorgeous  vestments,  each  at  his  proper  post,  and  the 
beaiile  brings  down  his  halberc  wiih  a  noise  of  thunder  aa 
the  ^tone  flooring  to  bid  tlie  organist  strike  up  a  triumphal 
march.  Tbi'n  when  this  has  been  played  out  and  died 
away  under  the  vaulted  roof,  mnis  begins;  then  ensues 
tbe  sennun,  from  which  let  us  dmw  Ihe  comforting  moral 
that  lil'e  is  ever  strewn  with  rosea  for  the  virtuous,  or  at 
least  ought  to  be,  which  is  the  Mnie  thin;;.  Thf  n  of  one 
acconl  we  all  rise  on  our  legs  to  see  the  Rosibro  I'd  up  to 
the  altar  and  kneel  to  receive  the  crown  of  while  roses 
lo;;cllicr  with  Ihe  other  incentives  to  t-onlinued  purity. 
The  Koiibre  is  generally  prelly  ;  and  if  the  praliog  of  evil 
tongues  were  listened  to,  we  might  go  to  bc-U  wiih  a  notion 
tlint  the  is  seleclcd  rather  with  a  view  fo  her  personal 
attnicilons  ilian  to  oilier  points,  seeing  how  painful  it 
would  be  for  any  village  that  respeetcd  itself  to  e.\hibit  lo 
those  rarisinns,  who  laugh  at  everything,  a  countenance  of 

CiB»ing  ugline-a  nsthe  only  sp 
t  us  lake  tilings  gmU'fully  ai 
ing  into  causes.     Enough  for 


1  fits  her  well,  and  that  the  plai 
mg  the  congregation  are  soon  fillet!  with 


enough  that  the  c 
handed  n 

gold  and  silver  suilitient  to  form  a  pleasant  supplen 
the  1,00011  note  which  the  foundress  has  bequeathed.  Le* 
us  only  hope  that  the  watch  and  chain,  the  pair  of  eal^ 
and  the  biacelet^  which  are  the  kind  though  haz- 


gifYs  of  the  municipalil^,  the  neighboring  gentry, 
le  lady  patroness  respectively  —  will  not  imbue  the 


amiable  young  pt;asant  cir!  with  the  belief  that  persever- 
ance in  virtue  will  help  her  to  complete  her  stock  of 
jewelry  in  after-life.  Nor  let  ber  be  persuaded,  by  and 
by,  as  she  bantfuets  with  the  authorities  off  roast  eh'icken 
and  champngno,  which  the  rate-payers  will  afford,  llut 
mankind  id  always  ready  thus  to  honor  with  fermented 
beverages  those  who  diattnguirh  themselves  by  a  display  of 
modest  qualities.  If  the  Itosibre's  experience  of  life  coald 
only  cease  at  (be  moment  nbeu  the  cloth  is  removed  friHB 
the  banqueting  board,  this  globe  might  indeed  seem  to  her, 
as  the  tloale<r  upwards,  the  Elysium  of  the  Just.  Unfoi^ 
tunately  to-morrow  ties  beyond,  and  who  knows  what 
shocks  may  await  the  trusting  Rosi6re  who  has  imagined 
that  bands  of  music,  IS-carat  trinkets,  and  tbe  vintage  of 
Mme.  Clicquot  are  institutions  kept  alive  by,  aod  for  tbe 
sole  use  of,  the  virtuous? 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
g  towh,  Caen,  is  thinking  of  erccluiif  a  sutae 


Dr.  Dollikoer  has  been  appointed  ptesideni  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science  at  Munich,  in  Bucccasion  to  Baron  Uebig. 

Two  hundrrd  and  Ofty  thousand  cart^  de-visile  were  re- 
ceived by  Marshal  MeUabon  in  two  days.  It  must  have  rained 
tlie  article 


London  this  tcatun." 

Tab  Pope  has  left  his  fbrlane,  art  works,  etc.,  to  Conni  Lni^ 
Maslai  Ferrctti,  hin  broilicr's  eldest  son,  who  married  not  long 
since  a  princess  of  the  Drago  family. 

An  exiiibilion  of  shirt  collars  daline  fnim  tbo  list  lenturj  is 
announced  in  Paris,  as  also  a  collection  of  bools,  ihoes,  and 
slippers,  belonging  to  celebrated  individuals  since  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. 

MiSAiiE  TcsaAim  has  added  to  her  wax  works  life^ind 
stHlucs  of  McMalion,  Charles  Dickens,  and  tbe  fat  Tichborne 
Clsimsni.     So   the  world  w^a  —  and  what  a   wag  Madame 

Mr.  Gladbtohr  is  answeraClc  for  the  following  af  ^hilnoiu 
meiajihor;  "  It  seems  requisite  ibai  some  solid  grouM  should 
be  laid  in  these  known  and  familiar  qnestions  before  w«  pat  out 
10  sea,  as  it  may  be  called." 

At  the  sale  of  the  Marqais  de  Blaisel's  ariislic  colleclioQ,  a 
marble  bust,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Le  Peiite  Lirt,"  aod 
signed  "Huuilun,  1775,"  was  adjudged  to  M.  Strauss  the  well- 
known  ditfd'orchalrt,  for  Ihe  sum  of  8,050  fraiica. 

Tub  Conservatives  in  Enf-lnnd,  who  are  highly  jubilant  ovct 
their  recent  successes,  are  about  to  start  a  daily  papi-r  of  a 
unique  kind,  fur  which  ihey  expect  a  circulation  ol  SM.OOO.  It 
is  to  be  only  a  penny  a  week  instead  of  a  penny  per  copy. 

Mebsbb.  Ward,  Lock  *mi  Ttler,  of  London,  and  their 
pliant  editor,  Mr.  S.  U.  Bccton  [what  Hark  Twain  uoold  call 
B  sort  of  dead  liccfon),  maku  sorry  tpeclaclcs  al  themselves  in 
aiiempling  lo  justify  ihcirsioten  and  incomplete  edition  of  Hr. 
Warner's  "  Backlog  Studies." 
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FORMiaN  NOTMS. 


A  TKKr  ]>r»cii'«il  iilca  liu  cdTnn  into  the  h«fld  of  the  tcciot 
of  thu  Bill  V  School,  InrurncKs.  He  has  got  the  boji  taught 
tBlf^Tiiplif,  Ihu  niiltva/  anthorilie*  hnrini;  alloired  icleumph 
wiruHnil  insirummta  Tram  ihe  mi  I  way  to  be  introdnceit  into 
the  kIkiuI.  Tho  rusuti  is  lh«  boys  are  caught  up  for  telegraph 
•itaittions,  an  J  liiid  a  way  into  the  world  at  once. 

PanFEMOR  HoKvaEK,  tlio  historian,  accninpaDicil  by  the 
librnrititi.  Mr.  Schnxlcr,  of  Berlin,  wliilu  travelling  recently  fram 
Nnplus  to  tlio  Tuivst  of  Camiililoii.  ircre  surprised  by  brr^'iinds, 
mUkol  uf  tliclr  watches  and  money,  and  as  they  made  some 
Tesiiliinci',  iicrMnaliy  ill-trcatcd.  'IJie  police  DtAnii^nano  ar- 
nstcii  tluir  dotikey-drircr  as  n  weil-known  rogae,  and  niih  his 
help  the  liriguiiJs  weic  discovered.  They  proved  to  be  three 
pMlliunls. 

A  RKCE^T  coprright  trial  before  one  of  the  Paris  iribanali 
exhibits  InciJciilulty  the  diRvreTice  of  taste  between  the  French 
and  Kni^lish  people.  H.  Mnrclinl,  the  painter  of  Phi^ne  and 
Penel<>|H.-,  disputed  the  right  of  Messr*.  Dinghnm  and  Marion  to 
repruiliice  liis  iiictiires  by  phologrnphy  fur  sale  in  England,  and 
demaniled  ten  iltuusana  francs  datnnges.  It  came  out  in  evi- 
dence thiit  Plirync  had  more  inccess  in  France  than  Penelope, 
but  ihiit  in  ICti|;lanil  the  contrary  happened,  the  Arm  bavlnj; 
sotil  here  302  proofs  of  PencloiK  against  87  of  Phryne.  The 
jud;;nu:n[  wni  in  favor  of  Ihe  photograplicra,  the  painter  haviog 
to  pay  the  co«tl. 

Thb  last  number  of  the  London  Court  Journal  says  :  "  Every 
ttenmcr  nrriiins  "t  Liverpool  from  America  is  now  eron-ded  to 
in  utm-isl  cnpaciiy,  nnd  ainon)Tai  iha  passengers  this  week  there 
have  liccn  n  numlicr  of  persons  wril  known  in  the  world  of  art 
and  lliemliirc.  Ainonf^t  the  week's  arrivals  are  Miss  Lydia 
Thomjcon  and  Mias  Camillo  1>iibois,  Mile.  Aim^e  (said  by 
American  critics  to  be  superior  even  to  Schneider  in  opera 
bouffi.').  Mr.  J.  M.  Bcllcw,  Hark  Twain,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Mnrphy, 
the  iHiler  an  American  theatrical  manager,  who  is  to  arrange 
fcv  anil  manage  the  amnscment  department  of  the  great  cen- 
tennial ci-lelirii[ion  of  American  Independence,  to  be  held  in 
Fhiladelpliia  in  abont  three  years'  time. 

A  Mr.  W\ti.asd  has  invented  the  be«t,thinfr  we  have  heard 
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overlioanl  in  case  of  aliipwrwk.  Hnd  there  been  only  UK) 
nalirciues  on  lioard  the  unfortanate  Atlantic  or  Northfieet,  500 
lives  might  liMve  been  sbvcd :  there  would  have  been  time  for 
throwiiiu  the  mnttrcsws  over.    They  could  be  put  through  the 

Di-hules  and  liillowed  ;  but  if  tbey  were  wrapped  round  the 
y  as  li'cjiickelt  they  would  be  a  good  protection  when 
dashcl  n::uin9t  the  rock* or  coming  In  contact  with  spars,  etc. 
Mr.  Wiiylniid  ba*  fitted  the  Inman  Line  of  steamers  with  his 
lili:  belu,  etc. 

WiiEn  Erienne  Dnmont,  in  awork  published  some  forty  years 
ago,  rU'iiml  to  have  sided  Mirnheau  in  the  composition  of  sev- 
eral of  ihe  most  memorable  speeches  which  the  great  orator  de- 
livered from  ;  he  tribune  of  the  Notional  Assembly,  his  preten- 
sions n-ere  generally  scouted  ;  but  a  iliscovcry  has  recently  been 
made  which  proves  that  hi*  ftatement  was  correct.  A  keeper 
of  the  Gcnt-va  Lihrary,  M.  Philippe  Plan,  hns  lighted  upon 
scries  of  tinpiihlishcd  documents  and  letters  written  by  Miribet 
bim-clf  which  s^m  lo  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  These 
papers  were  found  among  the  manuscript  collrelion  of  Hcybai, 
wliieh  ha-'  pnwed  into  the  possession  of  the  Geneve  Library. 
Reylmx,  liko  •■innnt  and  one  or  two  oihcrs,  was  in  constant 
eorrcapoiideiv^u  wiih  Mirabcnu,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  ap 
poiiitmuiit  ii|  envoy  from  Geneva  to  tlic  French  Republic  —  an 
appointment  which  was  made  subsequent  to  the  dcitih  of  Mtra 
beau  —  WHS  ilue  principally  to  the  knowledge  of  hie  relaliotn 
wiili  iIk)  di'cra.'icd  stateimniu  Mirabeau's  letters  to  Reybni 
make  it  evident  that  Itic  former  In  many  instances  rei!eived 
ipeechcs  ready  prepired,  which  ho  learned  by  heart  and  delivered 
with  nil  Ihe  lire  anil  passion  of  improvisation.  It  is  to  lie  hoped 
th^it  The  eximns  published  in  ihe  Journal  da  lUbait  will  be  fol- 
lofveil  by  a  book  containing  the  whole,  correspondence. 

'"Tie  not  in  mortals  to  command  tuci^CM."  but  tbey  can 
connlcrfcit  it.  General  Van  Ullcm,  who  wns  lately  interred  at 
Batit^iolles.  Jn  Purls,  wiihont  military  honors,  adoplfd  this  nn- 
nsnnl  eNiic<liunt.  Finding  his  merits  ignoreil,  and  Iwing  anxious 
to  n<c  in  his  profl.t^ion,  he  took  lo  pronimlng  himself.  This 
itrani;o  cliarni'ter,  who  hns  been  known  about  Paris  for  forty 
years,  wai  a  Dutch  wan,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Ant- 
werp in  IB-11.  vnu  a  licHtenant  In  the  Duteharmr.  After  that 
event  Van  Utlcm,  not  kaowing  what  coarse  to  take,  whether 


a  Dutchman,  took  up  his  residence 


become  a  Belgian 
in  Paris,  where  h 
would  by  no  means,  however,  part  with  his  lieutenant's  uniform. 
In  1840,  having  been  some  year?  a  lieutenant,  he  fell  that  he 
deserved  promotion,  and  raised'  himself  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
adopting  the  required  uniform.  In  1845  he  Conferred  upon 
himself  further  advancement,  and  bccamb  major,  and  soon  after 
lieutenant-colonel.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  the  neces- 
sity of  a  funhcr  rise  in  his  profession  naturally  sugeested  itself 
to  his  mind,  and  he  promoted  himself  to  a  full  colonelcy.  In 
1B60  he  bestowed  on  himself  the  ribbon  of  n  Dutch  order,  and 
finding  his  health  fail  in  1670.  assumed  the  rank  of  a  general. 
He  was  in  a  fair  way  to  receive  further  honors  when  death 
brought  his  brilliant  professional  career  to  a  close. 

Bgforb  leaving  Cairo  Madame  Parepa-Rosa  had  a  remarkable 
bcneRl  at  the  opera-house,  of  which  we  cite  an  account.  "  The 
benefit  was  taken  in  hand,"  writes  Madame  Parepa,  "by  the 
best  Greek,  English,  and  American  residents  here,  who  raised  & 
subscription  among  ihemsclves  to  illuminate  ihe  theatre  with 
wa:c  candles,  and  buy  up  the  whole  tbeairo  for  their  own  friends, 
Ihe  public  biiving  a  poor  chance  for  places,  and  offering  any  sum 
for  seats  and  boxes.  They  ordered  240  bouquets,  and  in  ifae 
front  of  each  box  were  placed  two  bouquets,  and  sonnets  in 
dilfcrent  languages,  printed  on  difterent  colored  paper.  At  the 
*' ^ib    hour    (iwenty-fijor   hours    before   the    performance) 


a  Greek  s 


Mvdini,  the  basso,  who  was  to  have  s' 
taken  ill.  and  could  not  sing,  so  I  have 
Greek.  You  may  fancy  my  agony  at  pronouncing  a  language 
I  don't  know,  but  they  alt  sar  1  did  it  very  well,  and  the  public 
nearly  went  mad  over  Me.  The  showers  of  boiiqueis  were  won- 
derlul.  The  slage-ctearers  had  to  come  and  help  me.  Then  I 
had  two  lyres  presented  lo  me,  with  a  large  magnificent  gold 
Egyptian  necklace  and  ear-rings  presented  by  the  subscribers. 
In  fact  it  was  an  ovation  m  rigle,  and  I  was  delighted,  as  yOQ 
may  fancr.  After  the  opera  the  English  Congur  and  family, 
the  BroadwBvs,  and  several  other  ladies  and  gentlemen,  sur- 

Erised  me  at  home,  and  a  Mr.  Johanldei,  the  head  of  Ihe  Greeks 
ere,  came  io  compliment  me.  We  had  lots  of  champagne  and 
supper,  and  I  never  laughed  so  much  in  my  life.  1  have  had 
since  the  benefit  another  pair  of  ear-rings,  and  a  locket  in  the 
shape  of  a  Maltese  cross,  with  gold  and  white  enamel,  and  ■ 
Turkish  silk  opera  handkerchief,  all  woven  in  silver,  gold,  and 
different  silks;  also  a  magnificent  bn  of  ostrich  le*thers." 

It  *]>ill  be  itmnge  if  with  all  Ihe  di^ng  that  is  going  on  now 
in  search  of  antiquities  we  do  not  And  something  at  lant.  If 
Ibo  Dardanelles  correspondent  of  the  Lrminl  Herald  is  accarste, 
Dr.  Schliemann,  in  the  course  of  his  excavations,  has  come 
upon  an  ancient  gateway  at  a  considerable  depth  t>e1ow  Ihe 
foundations  of  new  Ilium,  a  city  which  is  supposed  lo  have 
been  baitt  anon  the  site  of  Homer's  Ilium.  "The  gateway  is 
paved  with  large  Bat  blocks  of  stone,  and  slopes  downward 
townrds  the  plain.  The  learned  excavator  himself  is  of  opinion 
that  Ibis  is  no  other  than  the  ScKan  gate,  which  is  not  im- 
possible 1  but  it  might  lead  to  disappointment  if  the  conclution 
were  hastily  adopted  that  he  has  lighted  on  the  ruins  of  old 
Troy,  until  further  discoveries  have  been  made.  It  appears 
that  the  ruins  which  have  already  been  brought  to  liuht  are 
wanting  in  that  grandeur  which  from  Homer's  description  of 
the  famous  city  might  have  been  expected,  though,  as  the 
LemM  Hernial  correspondent  truly  nmarks.  it  may  be  con- 
tended on  the  other  hand  that  "  Ihe  bard  may  have  availed  him- 
self of  the  poet's  license  of  exaggeraiion."  This  is  very  prob- 
able, and  if  the  tmih  were  known,  Achilles  and  Htctor  were 
possibly  two  quarrelsome  snobs  utterly  unworthy  our  respect 
orafTeclion.  But  is  there  not  a  danger  under  Ihese'crcum- 
siances  thai  wo  may  carry  our  researches  loo  far,  and  that  in 
our  endeavors  to  satisfy  our  enriositv  we  may  awaken  from  a 
pleasant  dream  to  find  that  w«  have  destroyed  with  Ihe  pickaxe 
the  work  of  the  pen  1 

Trs  following  pathetic  history  crops  out  among  some  re- 
cent I^ndon  police  reports:  — 

If  amid  all  the  gayeties  of  life  any  one  cares  to  listen  to  a 
sad  story,  they  may  lind  their  wish  grnlified  by  rending  the 
evidence  given  at  an  inquest  held  on  Monday  at  Balfurd  on 
Ihe  body  of  a  comic  singer  »-ho  died  of  starvation.  His  name 
was  John  Haslam,  and  he  was  (said  his  son]  fiirmerlv  a  collier, 
hat  had  been  a  comic  singer  for  the  last  Iwcnty-five  years. 
For  some  time  back  he  had  not  had  "  a  proper  sitnaiion,"  and 
had  obtained  a  livelihood  by  singing  in  poblichouECs  nt  night. 
By  this  dreary  occupation  he  earned,  it  is  esiimate<t,  on  an 
average,  two  or  ihree  shillings  a  week.  It  must  have  been  difll- 
euli  ^er  singing  comic  sorfgs  for  a  quarter  of  a  centurr  to 
"  funny  "  at  the  end  of  it  on  these  terms,  and  John 
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Baalain  ht  last  succumbed  to  faie.  Uuring  the  lut  thres  weelu 
be  hod  be«n  anable  to  earn  uijihing,  and  a  fortnight  ago  ha 
took  to  hia  b«d.  His  family  were  four  in  DumbcT,  aod  ihey  all 
lived  in  a  lodging^-tionce,  for  which  the;  paid  3t.  Zd.  a  week. 
One  son  earned  I5«.  a  week ;  a  daaghler,  who  was  a  domestic 
KrvHnl,  bail  been  oat  of  place  for  seven  months,  and  was  un- 
able lu  Icars  the  house  for  want  ofctolhing  ;  and  the  other  two 
were  unfit  for  work.  On  Thursday  lost  the  deceased  bceame 
worse,  notwithstanding  umo  rice  and  sago  which  was  pur- 
chased for  him  out  of  Ihu  wsRes  eamid  bj  his  soai  and  be 
(aid  to  a  neighbor,  "  All  I  want  is  something  to  eat  and  drink. 
I  have  no  pain  oo  me."  On  Saturday  he  died.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  "Death  from  nmural  causes,  accelerated 
by  want  of  medical  attendance  and  the  proper  neceBsarics  of 
lift,"  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  comic  singer. 

Tub  strength  and  dexterity  of  the  "  hamals  "  of  Constanti- 
nople in  carrying  enormous  burdens,  says  the  Levant  Herald,  are 
provertiiul,  and  it  is  surprising  (o  see  one  of  these  poor  Eastern 
porters  quietly  plodding  his  way  up  or  down  some  hilly  street 
with  a  perToct  mountain  of  material  piled  upon  bis  bock.  The 
loads  thej  carry  are  most  miscelUnoous,  but  even  old  residents, 
UasA  on  this  point,  were  Bstonisbcd  recently  to  see  a  bamal 
staggering  along  the  Grande  Rue  de  Pera  wilb  i 
wheeled  carriage  —  oil  complete  except  the  horses  ■ 
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totaller!    Does  he  smoke?  and  bow  did  he 
such  condition  that  he  can  carry  a  carriage 
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far  exceed  not  only  that  of  Milo,  but  even  Ibal  of  the  famoi 
English  athlete,  Tbomas  Topham,  of  Islington,  who,  on  the  21st 
of  April,  1739,  advertised  himself  to  pertorm  several  feats  of 
strength  at  the  Nag's  Head,  Gatesfcead,  on  the  23d  of  that 
month,  namely  :  "  He  bends  on  iron  poker,  three  inches  in  cir- 
cumrereace,  over  his  arm,  and  one  of  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
round  his  neck  ;  he  breaks  a  rope  that  will  bear  two  thousand 
weight,  and  with  his  finger  rolls  up  a  pewter  dish  of  seven 
pounds  hard  metal ;  he  lays  the  back  part  of  bis  head  on  one 
chair  and  his  beets  on  another,  and  suffering  four  men  to  stand  on 
his  body,  he  moves  them  up  and  down  at  pleasnre ;  be  lifts  a 
table  six  feet  in  length  by  his  teeth,  with  half  a  hundred  weight 
hanging  at  the  fanner  end  of  it,  and  lastly,  tn  oblige  the  public, 
ha  will  lift  a  butt  full  of  water."  Tophnin,  however,  did  not, 
like  the  hamat  of  Constantinople,  carry  a  fbarwbeeled  carriage 
on  his  back,  nor  did  bis  extraordinary  strength  conduce  to  the 
equanimity  of  his  temper  or  to  his  peace  of  mind,  if  we  may. 
judge  by  hia  end,  for  in  the  obiloary  notices  of  last  century  it  is 
siutcd  that  on  August  10, 1749,  "died  Tbomas  Topham,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Strong  Man,  master  of  a  public  house  in 
Khoreditch,  London.  In  a  Bt  of  jeatuuay  he  stabbed  his  wife, 
then  cut  his  own  throat  and  stabbed  himseitj  after  which  be 
lived  two  days." 


_SnSSET   WINGS. 


To-HioHT  this  sunset  spreads  two  golden  wings 

Cleaving  the  western  sky ; 
Winged  too  with  wind  it  is,  and  winnowings 
Ofbirds;  as  if  ibe  dav's  last  hour  in  rings 
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8un-sieeped  in  Ore,  tlie  liomeward  pinions  sway 

Above  the  dovecote-tops ; 
And  clouds  of  starlings,  ere  they  rest  with  day. 
Sink,  clamorous  like  mi] I- waters,  at  wild  play. 

By  turns  in  every  copse : 

Each  tree  heart-deep  the  wrangling  rout  receives,  — 

But  for  the  whirr  within. 
Ton  could  Dot  tell  Ibe  starlings  from  tbe  leaies; 
Then  one  great  puff  of  wings,  and  Ibe  swarm  heaves 

Away  with  all  its  din. 

Even  thus  Hope's  hoars,  in  ever-eddying  Sight, 

To  many  a  refuge  tend  ; 
With  the  first  tight  she  laughed,  and  the  Inst  light 
Glows  round  her  still ;  who  nathless  In  the  night., 

At  length  must  make  an  end. 

And  now  tbe  mustering  rooks  innumerable 

-  Together  sail  and  soar. 
While  for  tbe  day's  death,  like  a  tolling  knell, 
Dnto  the  heart  they  seem  to,cry,  Farewdl, 
No  more,  larewell,  no  more '. 


Is  Hope  not  plumed,  aa  Twere  a  fiery  dart ! 

And  oh,  thon  dying  day. 
Even  as  ihon  goest  mast  she  loo  depart. 
And  Sorrow  fold  such  pinions  on  the  heart 

As  will  not  fly  away  ? 

Daxti  G.  Bowktti. 


Tbk  armless  Vatican  Cupid 

Hangs  down  his  beautiful  head  ; 
For  Ibe  priesu  have  got  him  in  prison. 

And  Psyche  long  has  been  dead. 

But  see,  his  shaven  opprcssois 

Bc^n  to  quake  and  disband ; 
And  Tit  Tima,  that  bright  Api^o, 

Proclaims  salvation  at  hand. 

"And  what,"  cries  Cnpid,  "  will  save  as  7  " 
Says  Apollo:  "  ModenuitBoms!" 
What  inns  I     Tour  streets,  too,  how  Darrnw  I 
Too  much  of  palace  and  dome  I 

"  Oh  learn  of  London,  whose  paapers 
Are  not  pusbed  out  by  Ibe  swells  ! 
Wide  streets  with  fine  double  troltoiia, 
And  then  —  the  London  hotels ! " 

Tbe  aimless  Vatican  Cnpid 

Hangs  down  lus  bead  as  before. 
Through  centuries  past  it  has  hung  so. 

And  will  through  centuries  more. 

MXTTHEW   AK30U>. 


AT  THE  GATE. 

Odtsidb  the  open  gate  a  spirit  Ftood. 

One  called  :  "  Come  in."    Then  be  :  "  Ah,  if  I  eoidd ! 

For  there  within  'tis  light  and  glorious. 

But  here  all  coid  and  darkness  dwell  with  us." 
"  Then,"  said  the  other,  "  come.     The  gate  is  wide." 

But  he  :  "  I  wait  two  angels  who  must  guide. 

I  cannot  come  unto  Thee  without  these; 

Bepeniance  first,  and  Faith  Thy  face  that  seea. 

I  weep  and  call :  they  do  not  hear  my  voice ; 

I  never  shsll  within  the  gate  rejoice." 
"  0  heart  unwise  1  "  the  voice  did  answer  him 
"  I  reign  o'er  ail  the  hosts  of  seraphim. 

Are  not  these  angels  also  in  my  hand  < 

If  thev  come  not  to  thee  'tis  mj  command. 

The  darkneas  chilis  thee,  tumult  vexes  thee ; 

Are  angels  more  than  1 1    Come  in,  to  me."     > 

Then  in  the  dark  and  restlessness  and  woe 

Thai  spirit  rose  and  through  the  gate  did  go. 


And  fell  down  dying,  "  Lord,  I 
"  And  it  was  tbee  1  called,"  the  voice  replied  ; 
"  Be  welcome."    Then  Love  rose,  a  mighlv  tide 
That  Bvrept  all  else  away.    Speech  founJ  no  place. 
But  silence,  rapt,  gaied  up  unto  that  lace  ;        < 
Nor  saw  two  angels  from  the  radiance  glide. 
And  cake  tbeii  plooe  forever  at  bis  side; 

G.  E.  HKasDiTB. 
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